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in Convocation since zgoa. Formerly Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. Select | Bible. English ; 
Preacher (Oxford), 1895*1896 ; (Cambridge), 1901. Author of A^stolic Christianity ; | „Vim 
Moral Dtsctpline in the Christian Church'. The N attonal Church; Christ and the Nation ; I 
&c. I 


Revised Ver- 


House Bell, 


Sir Harry Hamilton Johnston, D.Sc., G.CJRG*, K.C.B. 1. 

See the biographical article: Johnston, Sir H. H. V “***“ Languages. 

Hugh Munro Ross. f 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxford. Editor of The Times Engineering \ Bell : House Bell, 
Supplement. Author of British Railways. V 

H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc. (d. 1905). f 

Formerly Professor of Botany, Cambridge. President of the British Mycological J Bacteriology (/w part) ; 
Society. Author of Timber and some of its Diseases ; The Oak ; Sach*s Lectures on I Berkeley, Miles Joseph. 
the Physiology of Plants ; Grasses ; Disease tn Plants ; «&c. 

Henry Newton Dickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. f o u, o ^ 

I’rofessor of GeiJgraphy, University College, Reading. Author of Elementary i Baltic Sea. 

Meteorology ; Papers on Oceanography ; &c. ^ 

Henry William Carless Davis, M.A. \ nAew* 

I’\ llow and 7'utor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls', Oxfonl, 1895- | Ahha« 

ii)u2. Author of Charlemagne; England under the Normans and A ngevins ^ ' ®®«®»**cius ADOas. 


Author of Elementary 


Baltic Sea. 


i Becket; 

( Benedictus Abbas. 

[ Austria-Hungary : History {in 

1 

I Bertani. 


II. Wickham Steed. \ 

Correspondent of The Times at Rome (1S97-1902) and Vienna. ( Bertani. 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. T 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature, University of Cambridge. President, J Bahya Ibn Paouda. 
Jewish Historical Society of England. Author of A Short History of Jewish Litera- I 
iure; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; &c. ^ 

Joseph Anderson, I.L.D. f 

Keeper oi the National Museum of Anilquities, Edinburgh, and Assistant Secretary j ^ 
ol tlie Society of Antiquanoi: of Scotland. Honorary Prolet.sor ol Aiiliquiiies to j »arrOW. 
the Royal Scottish Academy. Author of Scotland in Early Christian and Pagan 
Tunes. 

( Avonian ; Bajocian 

John Allen Howe, B.Sc. I Barton Beds ; 

Curator and J.ibrariau at the Museum of Practical Geology, London. | Bathonian Series ; 


John Bagnell Bury, LL.D., Litt.D. 

See the biographical article: Bury, J. B. 

James David Bourchiek, M.A., P'.R.G.S. 


Avonian ; Bajocian ; 

Barton Beds ; 

Bathonian Series ; 

Bed: Geology. 

Baldwin 1. and II. : 

of Romania ; 

Basil 1. and 11. : Em furors ; 
Belisarius. 


King's ColUge, C<imbridge. Correspondent of The Times in South-Eastern Europe. -[ Balkan Peninsula. 
C^ommander of the Orders of ITiiice Danilo of Montenegro and of the Saviour of | 

Cireece, and OU'icer of the Order of St Alexander of Bulgana. '• 


James Ittzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

Giliiiour l^rolessor ol Sjianisli Liuiguage and Ijlfrature, Liverpool University. 
Norman McColl 1-ecturer, Cainlindge University. Fellow of the British Academy. 
Member of the Council of the Hisjianic Societj'^ of America. Knight Commander of 
tlie Order of Alplionso Xll. Author of A History of Spanish Literature. 

John I'rederick Stenning, M.A. 


Ayala y Herrera ; 
Bello. 


( Bible : Old Testament: Texts 


Dean and Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. University I.ecturcr in .Aramaic. I and Versions. 
Lecturer in Diviiiitv and Hebrew at Wadham College. 


Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew at Wadham College. 

John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (Edin.). 

Author ol Teudal England, Studies tn Peerage and E amity History; Teerage and 
Pedigree ; &c. 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Lrn.D, 

Christ's College, Cambridge. Lecturer on Modern History to the Oimbriflge 


[ Baron ; Baronet ; 

I Battle Abbey Roll ; 
I Bayeux Tapestry ; 

I Beauchamp. 


Barras ; 


University I./)cal Lectures Syndicate. Author of Life of .\apolcon /.; Napoleonic | BeauharualS, Eugbne dO. 
Studies ; The Development of the European Nations ; The J.ife of Pitt ; &c. ^ 


Studies ; The Development of the European Nations ; The Life of Pitt ; &c. 

John Malcolm Mitchell. 

Sometime Sdiolar of Queen's College, Oxford. Lecturer in Classics, Flasl London 
College (University of IwOiidon). Joint editor of Grote's History of Greece. 

James George Joseph Penderel-Brodhurst. 

Editor of the Guardian (London). 

Sir James George Scott, K.C.LF>. 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan Slates. Author of Burma^ a 
Handbook ; The tapper Burma Gazetteer ^ &c. 

Jean Paul Hippolyte Emmanuel Adh6mar Esmein. 


f Bacon, Francis {in part ) ; 

^ y Berkeley, George (tn part). 

/Bed: Furniture \ 

I Bdrain. 


Bhamo. 


LN rAUL JlIPPOLYTE l!.MMANUSL ADHEMAR itSMEIN. f 

Itefesfior of Law in the University oi Paris. Officer of the Legion of Honour, j Bailiff : Bailli ; 
Member of the Institute oi France. Author of Cours elSnUntaire a*hisioire du droit i Batoche. 
franpats ; &c. 
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Rev. John Punnett Peters, Ph.D., D.D. 

Canon Residentiary, Cathedral of -New York. Formerly Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Pennsylvaiaia. In clxargc of Expedition of University of Pennsylvania 
conducting excavations at Nippur, 1K88-1805. Author of Scriptures^ Hebrew and 
Christian ; Nippur^ or ExpUnations and Adventures on the Euphrates', dec. 


Bagdad : Vilayet ; 
Bagdad: City) 
Basra. 


Sir John Rahere Paget, Bart., K.C. I Banks and Banking : 

nenchor of the Tuner Temple. Formerly Gilbart Lecturer on Banking. Author of . English Law, 

The Law o! Banking', dec. t ® 


John Smith, C.B. 

Fonncrly 1 ns])ector-General in Companies' Liquidation, 
General in Bankruptcy. 


i8c>o- 1904, and Inspector- 


•( 


Bankruptcy. 


John Smith Flett, D.Sc., F.G.S. . f n w . 

Petrographer to the Geological Survey. Formerly Lecturer on Petrology in Edin- I Basalt ; 
Imrgh University. Neill Medallist of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Bigsby | BatholitC. 
Medallist of the Geological Society of 1 -ondon. I 


John T. Bealby. 

Joint author of Stanford’s Europe. Formerly Editor of the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine. Translator of Sven lledin’s Through Asia^ Central Asm and 7 ihet, &c. 

JuLiEN Vinson. 

F*t>rrnerly j’rofessor of Hindustani and Tamil at the Fcole dcs Langues Orientales, 
Paris. Author of Le Basque et les langues mexicaincs ; dec. 


f Baikal ; 

Bessarabia (in part). 


f 


Basques (in part). 


James Vernon Bartlet, M.A., IXIL (St Andrews). j 

Piofessnr of Chiin li History, Mansfield College, Oxford. Author of The Apostolu BamaDas. 
Age; &c. I 


James Wyci.iffe IIeadlam, M.A. 

Stfifi lns]>eetor of Secondai’y Schools under the Board of F'tliication. Formerly 
Fellow ol King's College, Canihridgf*. Professor of (ireelc and Ancient History at 
(.hieen's College, l^mdun. Author of Bismarck and the lumndation of the German 
Empire; See. 


Austria-Hungary : History ; 
Bamberger ; Bebel ; 
Benedetti ; Beust. 


Rev. Kir.S()I*p T.ake, M.A. 1 Bible: New Testament: Texts 

Lincoln (‘ollege, Oxford. Professor of liarly Cliristian Literature and New Testa- I and Versions and Textual 
ment F'xegesis in the University ol l.ei<len. Author of The Text of the Nciv Testament ; j Criticism 
The fhstuncal Evidence for the Besurreition of Jesus Christ ; &c. \ ' 

i Bagpipe ; Banjo ; 

Katht.ekn Schle.singkr. I Barbiton ; Barrel-organ ; 

Author of The Inslntments of the Orchestra. \ Bass Clarinet ; Basset Horn ; 

[ Bassoon ; Batyphone. 


Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Se«* the l)iograpliir;d arfule; .AiiBOTr, L. 


Louis Marik Olivier DrciifsNE. 

S<‘e the Iu0grapf1i1.1l article: Duciii-sni , 1 . AI O. 


[ Beecher^ Henry Ward. 
[ Benedict (I.-X.) 


Leonard James Spencer, M.A., F.(LS. j 

Assistant, Department ol Mineralogx , Natural History Museum, South Kensington. | 
Inirmerly Scholar ol Sidnev Sussex College, C.imhndge, and Harkiiess Scholar, i 
F'ditor of the Mineralogy al Magazine. I 


Autunite ; Axinite ; 
Azurite ; Barytes ; 
Barytocalcite ; Bauxite 
Biotite. 


Luigi Villari. 

Italhiii Foreign Office (JCmigrafion Dept.). F'onnerly New'.spaper CaiiTcsponden t 
in East ol J’-urope, Author of Italian Life in lotvn and Country , iSc. 

Leonard William King, M.A., F\S.A. 

.Assistant to the Keeper of Egyptian aiul A.ssyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
Lecturer in Assyrian al King's College, London. Ouulucted F.xi.avatioiis at 
Kiiyiinjik (Nineveh) for British MiLseum. .Author ol Assyrian i hrestomathy; 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria; Studies in Eastern History; Babylonian Magic and 
Sonery ; dec. 


( Azeglio ; Bandiera, A. and £. ; 

Bassi, Ugo ; 

^ Bentivoglio, Giovanni. 

I Babylonia and Assyria : 

I Chronology, 


Maurice A. Canney, M..V. r 

A.ssistant l-ecturcr in Semitic I-auguages in the University of Manchester. F'onnerly ) 

F-\hibifiunor of St John’s College, Oxteud. Piisey anil Ellerton Hebrew SchoUr j Baur. 

(Oxiord), i8yi ; Keiimoott Hebrew SchoLir, 18115; Houghton Synac J’rize, i8c)0. \ 

Margaret Brvant. ( Beaumont and Fletcher: 

I Appendix. 

Sir Mackenzie Dat.zell Chalmers, K.f'.B., C.S.I., M.A. , 

Trinity College, Oxford. Barrister-at-Uin. Formerly Permanent Under-Secretary I mu Ww-hatura 
of State for Home Department. Xuiiwr oi Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange; &c. | * Acnang . 

Moses Caster, P11.D. (I-eipzig). ^ 

Chief Kublu of th«‘ Sephardic Communities of Fhiglaud. Vice-President, Zionist I 
Congress, 1898, 1000. Ilchesl<*r l-ectiirer at Oxford on Slavonic and Bv- i 

/antine Literature, 1880 and 1801 . Author t»f A \ew Hebrew Fragment of Ben-Sira ; | 

The Hebrew Version of the Secretutn Se.rctorum of Aristotle, I 


Montague Hughes Crackantiiorpk, K.(\, D.C.L. 

Honorary F'eHow, St John's College, Oxford. Bencher of Lincoln's tnn. President 
of the Kugenics Education Society. F'onnerly Member of the General Council- 
of the Bar and of the Council of Legal FIducation, and Standing Cx>unael to the 
University of Oxford. 


Bering Sea Arbitration. 
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Mo«kis Jaswow, Pb.D. ( •.Wln.l. ^ *“1«. : 

Professor of Semitic I-anguages, University of Pennsylvania. Author of Religion Nantes ; 

of the Rahylomans and Assyrians ; &c. I Babylonian and Assyrian 

I Religion ; Bel ; Belit. 

/ Avaray ; Bar-le-Duo ; 

L^^on Jacques Maxtme Prinet. Batarnay ; Bauftremont ; 

Auxiliary of tlic lusUtule of p'rance (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). '! Beauharnais ; Beaujeu ; 
Author of L* Industrie du sel en rranchs-ComU. I Beauvlllier * 

IBellegarde: Family. 

N. B. Wagle. f 

Ponni rly Lecturer on Sanskrit at the Rolx'rt Money Institution, Bombay. Vice- | p. P .. 

President of the London Indian S«)ciety. .Author of Judustrial Develof^ment of\ Dajl. 

India', kc. ( 

Rev. Newon Herbert Marshall, M.A., Pii.D. (Halle). f 

Minister of Heath Street l^aptist Church, Hampstead, Unidon. Author of Gegni^ ] Baptists. 

wartige Riihtiingcn der Religions philosophic in England', I'heologv and Truth. \ 

Norman McLean, M.A. I Bardaisgn * 

Fellow, Lecturer and Librarian of Christ’s College, (Cambridge. University T-ecturcr j Rar^HeiiroliiB . 
in Aramaic. Fxaminer for the Oriental 1^'inguagcs Tripos and tlie 'fhc'ological 1 ^ ,-^?®*** ’ 

Tripos at Cambridge. I Bar-Sallbl. 

Joseph Marie Noel Valois. i 

Member of the Academic des Inscriptions et Bcllcs-Lellres. Honorary Archivist at I COUncll 01 ; 

the Archives Nationalcs. Formerly J^resident of tlie Societe de I’Histoire de T'rance j Benedict XIll. {anti-pope). 

and of the Societe de I'P.cole de Charles. t 

Nortiicote Whitbridge Thomas, M.A. c 

Govenimciit Anthropologist to Southern Nigeria. Corrcs]>onding Member of the | 

Societe d'Authro])ologic de Paris. Autlior ol Thought Transference ; Kinship and | 

Marriage in Australia', &c. ( 

Oswald Barron, F.S.A. 

Ldilor ot the .inicsior, igo 2 -igo 5 . 

Oscar Briliant. 

Otto Henker, Ph.I) 

On the Slatt oi tlie Carl Zeiss Factory, Jena, Germany. 

Paul Daniel Alphandkrv. 

I ’rolc.ssorof the History of Dogma , licole Pratiq ue des H antes litiides, Sorboiine, J^aris. 

Author of Les hires morales (lies les hHerodoxes latines an debut du XI IT sit\le. 

Philip A. AsinvouTH, M.A., Doc. Juris. 

Xew College, Oxford. Jkirristcr-at-Law, 
of the hni>lish Constitution. 

Prince Peter Alexei vitch Kropotkin. 

See the biogra))hiCcil arUde ; Kroi’oikin, P, A. 
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Translator of H. R. von (ineist's History 


Automatism. 


f Beard ; Berkeley {Family ) ; 

I Bill {Weapon). 

Austria-Hungary : Statisiics. 
I Binocular Instrument 

I Auto-da-Fd. 


I Bavaria : Statistics ; 
( Berlin. 

I Baikal ; Baku ; 
i Bessarabia (/;/ part). 


I Balfour, Sir James. 


Peter Chalmer.s Mitchell, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S., D.Sc., LL.IX c 

Secretary to tlie Zoological Society of lanulon. llniversilv Demonstrator in t'oin- I oimrenecic • 
parative Anatomy and Assistant to Linacrc ITofessor at Oxford, j8SN iSiii. 'ip.? * 

h-xaminer in Zoology to the University oi London, i<io^. Author ol Outlines of I BlOlOgy. 
Itiology ; Ac. V 

Philip ( iiesney ^'oRKE, M.A. 

Magdalen Colleg<‘, Oxhad. 

Peter Giles, M.A., Li 't.D., LL.D. r 

bellow and Classical Jaxdiirer of F.tnmanucl College, Cambridge. University J 
Reader in Comparative Philology. Formerly Sec rotary of the Cambridge J ’hilological | 

Society. Author of Manual of Comparative Philology, «,Vc. I 

Philip Schidrovvitz, Ph.D., F.(\S. e 

Member of Couiicil, Institute ot Brewing; Mf'inber oi Committee of Society of | 

Cliemical Industry, \ijllior of numerous articles on the Chemistry and TeclinoJogy "» 
ol Brewing, Distilling, He. \ 

Robert Anchel. 

ArcIiiMst of the !)«'■] lartemcnt de riZurc. 


B. 


Beer. 


Robert Adamson, M.A., LL.D. 

See the biogra])hicaI article. Adamson, Robert. 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. 

St John’s College, Cambridge. Director ol Iv.xcavalioiis tor th<; Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. Jt)inl author of Excavations in Palestine, 

Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D. 

See the biographical article: Jebb, Sir Richard C. 

Sir Robert Giffen, F.R.S. 

S**e the biogiapIiK^al article: Giffen, Sir R. 

Rev. Robert Henry Charles, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. (Oxon.). , 

Cb infield Lecturer and Lecturer in Biblical Studies, Oxford, h'ellow of the British ( 
.Academy. Formerly Senior Moderator ol 'rrinity College. Dublin. Author and 


Billaud-Varenne. 

{ Bacon, Francis ; 

Bacon, Roger ; Beneke ; 
Berkeley, Bishop. 

{ Bashan ; 

I Bethlehem. 


Bacchyiides. 


f Bagehot ; 
i Balance of Trade. 


.Aeacuniy. x'tjniicrly Senior Moderator ol 'rrinity College. Dnl>lm. y\iuiior arm . 
Erlitor of Book of I^noch; Book of Jubilees ', Apocalypse j/ Bariuh', Assumption of | 
Moses; Ascension of Isaiah; Testaments of XI 1. Patt tanks; &c. 


Baruch. 
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■*{ 


Beresford» John. 


{ Bdranger. 


Sis Robert Harry Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. f j . 

Director of Barclay & Co., Ltd., Bankers. Editor of the Economist^ 1871-1883. | Banks ana Banking t 
Author of Notes on Banking in Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden, Denmark and | General, 

Hamburg ; itc. Editor of Dictionary of Political Economy, [, 

Ronald John McNeill, M.A. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Barristcr*at*Law. Formerly Editor of tlic St James' 

Gazette (London). 

Richard Lydekker, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. f Avahi ; Aye-Aye ; 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Memljcr of the Staff of the Geological Survey of India, J BaMrusa ! 

1874-1882. Author of Catalogues of Eosstl Mammals, Reptiles and Birds in British \ BaknAn • BaAvap 
Museum ; The Deer of all Lands : &c. ^BahOOn , Beaver. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

See the biographical article : Stf.venson, R. L. B. 

Robert Muir, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin.). 

Professor of lithology. University of Glasgow. Professor of Pathology at St 
Andrews, i8o8-i8<iy. Author of Manual of Bacteriology: &c, 

Robert Nisbet Bain (d. 1909). 

Assistant Librarian, British Museum, 1883-1909. Author of Scandinavia: the 
Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, ; The First Romanovs, 

; Slavonic Europe : the Political History of Poland and Russia from 140^ 
to Charles XII, and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire; Gustavus III. and 

his Contemporaries \ The Pupils of Peter the Great; &c, 

Stanley Arthur Cook, M.A. 

Editor f<n l^alestine Exploration Fund. Lecturer and formerly Fellow, Gonville 
and Cams ('ollege. Author ol Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions ; The Laws of Moses 
and Code of Hammuraln . Critual Notes on Old Testament History; c*fcc. 

Sidney Colvin, M.A., Liit.T). 

See the biogriitdiiuil article : Colvin, Sidney. 

Samuel Rolles Driver, D.D., Lirr.D. 

See the biograpliical article : J^river, S. R. 

Thomas Athoi. JovrE, M.A. 

Assi.stant in 'Department of ICthnograj.hy, British Museum. Hon. Sec., Royal Bechuana 
Anthropological institute. ^ 


f Bacteriology : Patkologictd 
^ Aspects, 

Bakdez ; Balassa ; Bdnffy ; 
Bar, Confederation of ; 

Baross ; Basil ; 

Bathory ; Batthyany ; 

Bela 111. and IV. ; Bern ; 
Beothy ; Bernstorff ; 
Bestuzhev-Ryumin ; 

Bethlen ; Bezborodko ; Biren* 

[Baal; 

I Benjamin. 

[ Baldovinetti ; 

^ Bellini. 

f Bible; Old Testament: Canon 
I and Chronology, 


a{, 


f Auximum ; Avella ; 
Avollino; Avernus; Baiae; 
Bari; Barletta; Bassano; 
Belluno ; Benevento ; 
Bergamo ; Bertinoro. 
r Bailiff; Bill (law); 

^ Bill of Sale. 


Belligerency. 


Thomas Asuby, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.), F.S.A. 

Ihrector of British ScIkkiI of Andiaeology at Rome. Formerly Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Craven I^dlow ^t)xh)rd). C.orres|K)nding Member of the Imperial 
Oemian Archaeological Institute. Author of the Classical Topography of the Roman 
Campagna; A:c. 

Thomas Allan Ingram, LL.D. 

Tnmty College, Dublin. 

Sir Thomas Baru.ay, M.P, 

Member of tin* Institute of International Law. Member of the Supreme Council of 
the Congo h'ree State. OHieer of the Legion of Honour. Author ol Piublems of 
International J^raitice and Diploma, y; Ac. M.lMor BJackburn, lyio. 

Thoma.s Erskine Holland, K.(;., D.C.L., LL.1). 

bellow of the British Academy. FeUow of .Ml SouLs' College, Oxford. Formerly 
Profes.sor of luternalioiial Law in the Uiiivenaty ol Oxfurtl. Bencher ot Lincoln’s 
Inn. Author of Studies in International Law; The EhtneiUs of Jufispritdeme • ' 

Albenci Gentilts de jure belli; The Laws of War on Laud; Neutral Duties in a Mari- 
time War : Ac. 

Thomas (;, Carver, M.A., K.C. (d. 1906). 

bonm-rly Scholar of St johir.s College. Cambridge. 8th Wrangler, 1S71. Author of - 
On the Law Relating to the Carriage of Goods by .Sea. 

Rev. Thomas IIekhert Darlow, M.A. c 

LiUTury Siiperintemlent ot the British and Fonngn Bible Society. Sometime I 
S^olar of Clare College, Cambntlge. Author of Historical Catalogue of Printed \ ^ 

Editions of Holy Siriptines (vol. i. with H. G. Moule); &c. » / ^ 

Thomas Henry Hpxlev, F.R.S. r 

See the biographical article; Huxley, Thomas H. ( Biology (in part). 


Bentham, Jeremy. 


Average. 


Bible Societies. 


Sir Thomas ITungerford Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., D Sc F R G S 

Sup.nnfcT.deiit. Krouti«r Surv^; India. 189*- 
Medalhst, R.G.S. (I^ndon) 1887. H.M. Commissioner for the Persa- 
Bcluch Boundary, 1896. Author of The Indian Borderland; The Gates of India; Ac. 

Rev. Thomas Leslie Papillon, M.A. 

Hon. Qinon of St Albans. Formerly Felkm% Dean and Tutor of New College. I 
Oxford, bellow of Merton College. Author of Manual of Comparative Philology ; Ac. \ 

Thomas Okey. ^ 

Examiner in Basket Work for the Citv' of London Guilds and Institute. 1 


Badakshan ; 

Bahrein Islands ; 
Bajour; Balkh ; 
Baluchistan ; Bamian ; 
Bela ; Bhutan. 

Bell. 


Basket. 
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T. W. Rhys Davids, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D. r 

Professor of Comparative Religion in the University of Manchester. Formerly I 
Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature, University College, London. Fellow of ■! Bhankhat* 
the British Acadenay. Secreta^and I^ibrarian of the Koyal Asiatic Society, 1S85- I 
1902. Autlror of Early Buddhism \ Buddhist India; &c. 

Veknon Herbert Blackman, M.A., D.Sc. r 

Professor of Botany in the University of Leeds. Formerly Fellow of St John's i Bacteriology; Botany. 
College, Caiul^ridge. ^ 

Rev. William Augustus Brevoort Coolidge, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ph.D. Switzerland-, 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Profe.ssor of English History, St David’s j Borceionnettc ; Basel; 
College, Lampeter, 1 880-1 881. Author of Guide to Switzerland ; The Alps in Nature | Basscs-Alpes ; BcauliCU ; 
and in History ; &c. Editor of the Alpine Journal, 1880-1889. I BeliinzOIia ; Bern ; Bieiino. 

Walter Armstrong Graham. r 
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AUSTRIA, LOWER (Cler. N iederasterretch or (hierreich unler 
der Eftrts, “ Austria below the river Enns ”), an an'hduchy and 
crownland of Austria, bounded VI. by Hungary, N. by Bohemia 
and Moravia, W. by Bohemia and Upper Austria, and S. by 
Styria. It has an area of 7654 sr|. m. and is divided into two 
parts by’ the Danube, w'hich enters at its most westerly point, 
and leaves it at its eastern extremity, near Prcsslnirg. North 
of this line is the low hilh' country, known as the WaldvierlcL, 
which lies at the foot and forms the continuation of the Bohemian 
and Moravian plateau. Towards the W. it attains in the Weins- 
berger Wald, of which the highest point is the Pcilstein, an altitude 
of 3478 ft., and descends towards the valley of the Danube 
through the Gfohler Wald (2368 ft.) and the Manhartsgebirge 
(1758 ft.). Its most south-easterly offshoots are formed by the 
Bi.samberg (it 80 ft.), near Vienna, just opposite the Kahlenberg. 
The southern division of the province is, in the main, mountainous 
and hilly, and is occupied by the Lower Austrian Alps and their 
offshoots. The principal groups are : the Voralpc (5802 ft.), the 
Diirrenstein (6156 ft.), the Otscher (6205 ft.), the Raxalpe 
(6589 ft.) and the Schneeberg (6806 ft.), which is the highest 
summit in the whole province. To the K. of th(; famous ridge 
of Semmering are the groups of the Wech.sel (5700 ft.) and the 
Leithagebirge (1674 ft.). The offshoots of the Alpine group 
are formed by the Wiener Wald, which attains an altitude of 
2929 ft. in the Schopfl and ends N.W. of Vienna in the Kahlen- 
berg (1404 ft.) and Leopold.sberg (1380 ft.). 

Lower Austria belongs to the watershed of the Danube, which 
with the exception of the Lainsitz, which is a tributary of the 
Moldau, receives all the other rivers of the province. Its principal 
affluents on the right arc : the Enns, Ybhs, Krlauf, Pielach, 
Traisen, Wien, Schweehat, Fischa and l.citha ; on the left the 
Isper, Krems, Kamp, Gdllersau and the March. Besides the 


Danube, only the Knns and the March are navigable rivers. 
Amongst the small Alpine lakes, the Erlaufsee and the Lun/er 
See are worth mentioning. Of its mineral springs, the l>est 
known are the sulphur .springs of Baden, the iodine springs of 
Deutsch-Altenburg, the iron springs of Pyrawarth, and the 
thermal springs of Vd.sLAU. In g(*neral the climate, which varies 
with the configuration of the surface, is moderate and healthy, 
although subject to rapid changes of temperature. Although 
43*4 % the total area is arable land, the .soil is only of moderate 
fertility anti docs not satisfy the wants of this thickly-jiopulatcd 
province. Woods occupy 34-2 %, gardens and meadows 131 % 

I and pastures 3-3 %• Vineyards occupy 2 % of the total area 
and produce a good wine, specially those on the sunny slopes 
of the Wiener Wald. ( attle-rearing is not well developed, but 
game and fish are plentiful. Mining is only of slight importance, 
small quantities of coal and iron-ore being extracted in the 
Alpine foothill region ; graplu’te is found near Miihldorf. From 
an industrial point of view, Lower Austria stands, together with 
Bohemia and Moravia, in the front rank amongst the Austrian 
provinces. The centre of it.s great industrial activity is the 
capital, Vienna (r/.r/.) ; but in the region of the Wiener Wald 
up to the Semmering, owing to its many waters, which can be 
tran.sformed into motive power, many factories arc spread. The 
principal industries are, the melallurgic and textile industries in 
all their branches, milling, brewing and chemicals ; paper, 
leather and silk ; cloth, oh jets de luxe and millinery ; f)hy.sical 
and musical instruments ; sugar, tobacco factories and food- 
.stuffs. The very extensive commerce of the province has also 
its centre in Vienna. 'I’he population of Lower Austria in 1900 
was 3,iooyt93, which corresponds to 405 inhabitants jier sq. m. 
It is, therefore, the most densely populated province of Austria. 
According to the language in common u.se, 95 % of the population 
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was German, 4*66 % was Czech, and the remainder was composed 
of Poles, Slovaks, Ruthenians, Croatians and Italians. According 
to religion 92-47 % of the inhabitants were Roman Catholics ; 
5-07 % were Jews ; 2-ii % were Protestants and the remainder 
belonged to the Greek church. In the matter of education. 
Lower Austria is one of the most advanced provinces of Austria, 
and 99*8 % of the children of school-going age attended school 
regularly in 1900. The loc:al diet is composed of 78 members, 
of which the archbishop of Vienna, the bishop of St Polten and 
the rector of the Vienna University are members ex officio. 
Lower Austria sends 64 members to the Imixirial Reiclisrat at 
Vienna. For administrative purposes, the province is divided 
into 22 districts and three towns with autonomous munici- 
palities : Vienna (1,662,269), ^he capital (since 1905 including 
Floridsdorf, 36,599), Wiener-Neustadt (28,438) and Waidhofen 
on the Ybbs (4447). Other principal towns are : Baden (12,447), 
Bruck on the Leitha (5134), Schweehat (8241), Korneuhurg 
(8298), Stokerau (10,213), Krems (12,657), Mddling (15,304), 
Reichenau (7457), Neunkirchen (10,831), St Polten (14,510) 
and Klosterneuliurg (11,595). 

The original archduchy, which included Upper Austria, is the 
nucleus of the Austrian empire, and the oldest possession of 
the house of Hahslnirg in its present dominions. 

So<j F. UiTilaiift, /Ifls Erzherzoqhtm Osterrnrh uniet dev Enns, 
vol. i. of the collection Dir Juinder DsterrcK htfjaru^ in Wort und 
liild (Vicuna, 1881-1889, 15 vols.) ; Die uiierreichiuh-ufigarisi he 
Monarchto in Wort und Bild, vol. 4 (Vienna, i886-'i902, 24 vols.) ; 
M. Vansoa, Gssik. l^tiedov u. Ohev-Dsterreuks (in Hecren's Staaten^ 
fiesch.. Gotha, 19<\5). 

AUSTRIA, UPPER (Ger. Oberosterreirh or Osierreich oh der 
EnnSy “ Austria above the river i^nns ”), an archduchy and 
crown-land of Austria, bounded N. by Bohemia, W. by Bavaria, 
S. by Salzburg and Styria, and K. by Lower Austria. It has an 
area of 4631 stj. rn. Upper Austria is divided by the Danube 
into two unequal parts. Us smaller northern part is a prolonga- 
tion of the southern angle of the Bohemian fonjst and contains 
as culminating points the Plbcklstein (4510 ft.) and the Sternstein 
(3690 ft.). The southern part belongs to the region of the 
Eastern Alps, containing the Salzkammergut and Upper .Austrian 
Alps, which arc found principally in the district of Salzkaminergut 
((7.r^). To the north of these mountains, stretehing towards the 
Danube, is the Aljiinc foothill region, composed partly of terraces 
and partly of swelling undulations, of which the most important 
is the llau.sruckwald. This is a wooded chain of mountains, 
with many branches, rich in brown coal and culminating in the 
Goblberg (2950 ft.). Upper .Austria belongs to the watenshed 
of the Danube, which flows through it from west to east, and 
receives here on the right the Inn with the Salzach, the Traun, 
the Enns with the Steyr and on its left the Great and Little Miihl 
rivers. The Schwarzenberg canal between the Great Miihl and 
the Moldau establishes a dire<’t navigable route between the 
Danilina and tlie Elbe. 'J'he climate of Upper Austria, which 
varies according to the altitude, is on tlie whole moderate ; it is 
somewhat severe in the north, but is mild in Salzkammergut. 
The population of the duchy in iqoo was 809,918, which is 
equivalent to 174-8 inhabitants per sq. m. It lias the greatest 
density of population of any of the Alpine provinces. The 
inhabitants are almost exclusively of German stock and Roman 
Catholics. For administrative purposes, Upper Austria is 
divided into two autonomous municipalities, Linz (58,778) the 
capital, and Steyr (17.592) and 12 districts. Other principal 
town.s are Weis ( 1 2 , j 8 j )» Ischl (9646) and ('iniunden (71 26). The 
local diet, of which the bishop of Linz is a member ex officio, is 
composed of 50 members and the duchy sends 22 meinl)ers to 
the Reichsrat at Vienna. The .soil in the valleys and on the 
lower slopes of the hills is fertile, indeed 35 08 % of the whole 
area is arable. Agriculture is well developed and relatively 
large quantities of the principal cereals are produced. Upper 
Austria has the largest proportion of meadows in nil Austria, 
>8-54 while 2-49 % is lowland and Alpine pasturage. Of the 
remainder, woods occupy 34*02 %, gardens 1-09 *Jo anti 4-03 % is 
unproductive. (Attle-breeding is also in a very advanced stage 
and together with the timber-trade forms a considerable resource 


of the province. The principal mineral wealth of Upper Austria 
is salt, of which it extracts nearly 50 % of the total Austrian 
production. Other important products are lignite, gypsum and 
a variety of valuable stones and clays. There are about 
mineral springs, the best known being the salt baths of Lschl 
and the iodine w'aters at Hall. The principal industries are the 
iron and metal manufactures, chiefly centred at Steyr. Next in 
importance are the machine, linen, cotton and paper manu- 
factures, the milling, brewing and distilling industries and 
shipbuilding. The principal articles of export are salt, stone, 
timber, live-stock, w’oollen and iron w'ares and paper. 

S€‘C lidlbaclicr, J.andeskunde von Oherostcrreich (Linz, 2nd ed., 
1883) ; Vansca, op. ut. in the preerdinj? article. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, or the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
(Ger. 0$terreichisch‘ungarische Monarchic or Osterreichtsch- 
ungarisches Reich), the official name of a country situated in 
central Europe, V)ounded E. by Russia and Rumania, S. by 
Rumania, Servia, Turkey and Montenegro, W. by the Adriatic 
Sea, Italy, .Switzerland, Liechtenstein, and the (ierman empire, 
and N. by the German empire and Russia. It occupies about 
the sixteenth part of the total area of b'urope, with an area ( 1 905) 
of 239,977 sq. ni. The monarchy consists of two independent 
stales ; the kingdoms and lands represented in the council of 
the empire (Reichsral), unofficially called Austria {q.v.) or 
Cisleithania ; and the “ lands of St Stephen's Crown, un- 
officially called Hungary (^.7».) or TrauKleitbauia. It received 
its actual name by the diploma of the emperor Francis Joseph 1 . 
of the i4ih of November 1868, replacing the name of the Austrian 
Empire uniler wliich the dominions under his sceptre were 
formerly known. The Austro-Hungarian monarchy is very 
often chilled unofficially the Dual Monarchy. It had in 1901 a 
population of 45,405,267 inhabitants, lomprising therefore 
within its borders about one-eighth of the total population of 
Europe. By the Berlin Tn*aty of 1878 the principalities of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina with an area of 19,702 sq. rn., and a 
population (1895) of 1,591,036 inhabitants, owning Turkey as 
suzerain, were placed under the administration of Austria- 
Hungary, and their annexation in 1908 was recognized by the 
Powers in 1909, so that they became part of the dominions 
of the nionarehy. 

GtwemmenL- * The present constitution of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy (.see Austria) is based on the Pragmatic Sanction of 
the empt'Tor Charles VI., first promulgated on the 19th of April 
1713, whereby the succession to the throne is settled in the 
dynasty of Habsburg-I-orraine, descending by right of primo- 
geniture and lineal succession to male heirs, and, in case of their 
extinction, to the female line, and whereby the indissolubility 
and indivisibility of the monarchy are determined ; is ba.sed, 
further, on the diploma of the emperor Francis Joseph 1 . of the 
20th of October i860, whereby the constitutional form of 
government is introduced ; and, lastly, on the so-called Ausglcich 
or “ ('ompromise,'" concluded on the 8th of February 1867, 
whereby the relations between Austria and Hungary were 
regulated. 

The two separate states— -Austria and Hungary — are com- 
pletely independent of each other, and each has its own parlia- 
ment and its own government. The unity of the monarchy is 
expressed in the common head of the state, who bears the title 
Emperor of Austria and Apostolic King of Ilungary, and in the 
common administration of a series of affairs, which affect both 
halves of the Dual Monarchy. These are; (i) foreign affairs, 
including diplomatic and consular representation abroad ; 
(2) the army, including the navy, but excluding the annual 
voting of recruits, and the special army of each state ; (3) finance 
in so far as it concerns joint expenditure. 

For the administration of these common affairs there are 
three joint ministries : the ministry of foreign affairs and of the 
imperial and royal house, the ministry of war, and the ministry 
of finance. It must be noted that the authority of the joint 
ministers is restricted to common affairs, and that they are 
not allowed to direct or exercise any influence on affairs of govern- 
ment affecting separately one of the halves of the monarchy. 
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The minister of foreign affairs conducts the international rela- 
tions of the Dual Monarchy^ and can conclude international 
treaties. But commercial treaties^ and such state treaties as 
impose burdens on the state, or parts of the state, or involve 
a change of territory, require the parliamentary assent of both 
states. The minister of war is the head for the administration of 
all military affairs, except those of the Austrian Landwehr and of 
the Hungarian Honveds, which are committed to the ministries 
for national defence of the two respective states. But the 
supreme command of the army is vested in the monarch, who 
has the power to take all measures regarding the whole army. 
It follows, therefore, that the total armed power of the Dual 
Monarchy forms a whole under the sui)reme command of the 
sovereign. The minister of finance has charge of tlie finances of 
common affairs, prepares the joint budget, and administers the 
joint state debt. (Till 1909 the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were also administered by the joint minister of finance, 
excepting matters exclusively dependent on the minister of war.) 
For the control of the common finances, there is appointed a 
joint supreme court of accounts, which audits the accounts of 
the joint ministries. 

Budget . — Side by side with the biidgel of each state of the Dual 
Monarchy, there is a common budget, which comprises the cxpen<li- 
ture necessary for the common attairs, namely tor the conduct of 
foreign aflairs, tor the army, and for the ministry of finance. The 
revenues of the joint budget consist of the revenues of the joint 
ministries, the net i)roceeds of the customs, and the quota, or the 
proportional contributions of the two states. This ejuota is fixed 
for a i)eriod of years, and generally coincides with flu* duration of 
the customs and commercial treaty. Until i8<)7 Austria contri- 
buted 70 %, and Hungary 30 % of the joint expenditure, remaining 
alter deduction of the common revenue. It wa.s then decided lliat 
from 1H97 to July 1007 the quota should be for Austria, and 
334 „ for Hungary. In 1907 Hungary’s contribution was raised to 
36*4 %. Of the total charges 2 “v, hrst of all debited to Hungary 
on account of tlie incorporation with this state of the former military 
frontier. 

The Budget estimates for tlic common ad ministration w(;re as 
follows in 1905 : — 

Revenue — 


^Besides the debts of each state of the Dual Monarch v, 
there la a general debt, which is home jointly by Austria and Hun- 
wry. The following table gives in millions sterling the amount of 
the general debt for the years x875»xqo5 : — 


1875- 

1885. 


1900. 1905. 

» 32 * 4 * 1 

231-02 

229-67 

226-81 224-31 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 

. . . • 

£21,167 

Ministry of War . 

. 


Mini.stry of b'inance 

. 

4,870 

Board of Control , 


18 

The Customs 

. 

4,780,060 

Proportional contributions 

. 

15,050,448 


Total . 

;^20,762,.JIO 

Expenditure — 



Miniiftry of Foreign Affairs 
Ministry of War — 

. 

£485,48" 

Army .... 

. 

12,67.9,160 

Navy .... 

. 

2,306,100 

Ministry of Finance 


i77,otio 

Board of Control 

. 

15.250 

Extraordinary Military F.xpenditure 

4.785.500 

Extraordinary Military Expenditure in Bosnia 

315.920 


1 otal . 

£20,762,410 


The following table gives in thousands .sterling the joint budget 
for the years 1075-1905 : — 

JCx/wndtlure. 


Ministry of Iweign Affairs . 
Ministry of War (Army and 


Ministry of Finance . 
Supreme Court of Accounts 

Total 


For the above Departments . 

Customs 

Proportional Contributions . 

Total 


1875. 

1885. 

1 8«;5. 

; igoc.. 

1 

( » 905 . 


308*7 

333 

433*4 

493-8 

(>005 -4 

10,085 

1 12,539 

; » 3 , 887-5 

18,087*7 

T 54-2 

167*2 

! 170*4 

175 

177*1 

10-5 ! 

10*6 

10*7 

! 12*5 

13*3 

0566*1 ! 

10,631*5 

13.0531 

14,508*4 

' 20 , 430*3 j 

Revenue. 




432 

258-2 

260*7 

2 fK.*3 

33 >-'J 1 

997*4 

‘ 402*2 

447 ^* 

5262*3 

4799-7 ; 

8136,7 

1 9971*1 

8316*4 

9045*8 

» 5 .'’ 50-4 ! 

g 5 (*. 6 -i 1 

1 10.631*5 

13.05.3*1 

14,508*4 

20,430-3 ■ 


Delegations , — The constitutional right of voting money 
applicable to the common affairs and of its political control 
is exercised by the Delegations, which consist each ol sixty 
memljers, chosen for one year, one-third of them by the Austrian 
Herrenhaus (Upper House) and the Hungarian 1 able of Magnates 
(Upper House), and two-third.s of them by the Austrian and the 
Hungarian Houses of Representatives. The delegations are 
annually summoned by the monarch alternately to Vienna and 
to Budapest, Each delegation has its separate sittings, both 
alike public. Their decisions are reciprocally communicated 
in writing, and, in case of non-agreement, their deliberations 
are renewed. Should tliree such interchanges be made without 
agreement, a common plenary sitting is held of an equal iiumbtT 
of both delegations ; and these collectively, without discussion, 
decide the question by common vote. 'I’lie common decisions 
of both houses require for their validity the sanction of the 
monarch. Each delegation lias the right to formulate resolutions 
independently, and to call to account and arraign the common 
ministers. In the exercise of their office the members of both 
delegations are irresponsible, enjo\ ing constitutional immunity. 

Army.- The military .system of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy is similar in both state.s, and rests since jH68 ijj)on the 
principle of the universal and personal obligation of the citizen 
to bear arms. Its military force is composed of the common 
army (A\ und K.) ; the special armies, namely the Austrian 
(K.k.) Landwehr y and the Hungarian Honveds, which are 
separate national institutions, and the Landsturm or levy-in- 
mass. As stated above, the common army stands under the 
administration of the joint minister of war, while the special 
armies are under the administration of the respective ministries 
of national defence. The yearly contingent of recruits for the 
army is fixed by the military bills voted by the Austrian and 
Hungarian parliaments, and is generally determined on the 
basis of the population, according to the last ('ensus returns. 
It amounted in 1905 to 103,100 men, of which Austria furnished 
59,211 men, and Hungary 43,880. Besides j 0,000 men are 
annually allotted to the Austrian l^andwehr, and 12,500 to the 
Hungarian Honveds. The term ot service is 2 years (3 years in 
the cavalry) with the colours, 7 or 8 in the reserve and 2 in the 
Landwehr ; in the case of men not drafted to the active army 
the same total period of service is spent in various special 
resen^es. 

For the military and administrative service of the army the Dual 
Monarchy is divided into ib nitiilary terribnrial districts (15 of which 
correspond to the 15 anny corps) and 108 sujiplementarv districts 
(105 for thf* army, and 3 for the navy). In 1902, .since which year no 
materia] change was made in the formal organi/ation ol the army, 
there were 5 cavalry divisions and 31 in- 
fantry division.s, formed in 15 army corps, 
which are located as follow.s I. Cracow, 1 1 . 
Vienna, III. (iraz, IV. Budapest, V. J*re.ss- 
burg, VI. Kaschau, Vll. Teraesvir, Vlll. 
Prague, IX. josefstadt, X. Przemysl, XI. 
Lemberg, XII. Herrmannstfult, Xlll.Agrani, 
XIV. Innsbruck, XV. Serajewo. In addition 
there is the military district of Zara. 'J'he 
usual strength of the cordis is, 2 infantry divi- 
.sions (4 brigades, 8 or q regiment.s, 32 or 36 
battalions), i cavalry brigade (18 sijuadrons), 
and I artillery brigade (rO-18 liatleries or 
128*144 field guns), beside.s ieclinical and 
departmental units and in some cases fortress 
art ilUa-y regiments. Tlic infantry is organized 
into line regiments, Jager and Tirolese legi* 
ments, the cavalry into dragoons, lancers. 
Uhlans and hussars, the artille;ry into regi- 
ments. The Austrian I,a‘ndwehr (which re 
tains the old designation AT.K., formerly 
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applied to the Austrian regular army) is organized in 8 divisions of 
varying strength, the Royal Hungarian *’ Landwehr or Honveds 
in 7 divisions, both Austrian and Hungarian I^ndwehr having in 
addition cavalry (Uhlans and hussars) and artillery. It is prob^le 
that a Landwehr or Honveds division will, in war, form part ol 
each army corps except in the case of the Vienna corps, which has 
3 divisions in peace. The remaihing men of military age (up to 42) 
as usual form the Landsturm. U is to be noted that this Land 
Sturm comprises many men who would elsewhere l)e classed as 
Landwehr. 

The strength of the Au.stro-Hungarian army on a peace footing 
was as follows in 1905 



Officers. 

Mon. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

Infantry - 

Common Army . 

10,801 

187,604 

i.« 5 * 


.Austrian 1.2inuwdir . 

1.883 

23.905 

174 

• • 

Hungarian Honveds 

‘ 2 , 25 ^* 

21,149 

262 

• • 

Cavalry 

Common Army . 

1,890 

45,486 

40.740 


Austrian Landwehr . 

170 

i,86r 

1,282 


Hungarian Hon ved.s 

300 

4.170 

3 . 5 »« 


hTcld Arlillerv .... 

. Fortress Artillery . 


27,612 

14. .520 

1048 

* • 

.p.« 

7.722 

* 3 * 

‘ 1'eclinical troops 

588 


19 


i (Pioneers, and Railway and , 
1 Telegraph Regiment) j 

1 Transiiort Service . . i 

461 

4 ..Ui 

1 

1 

3.<>97 i 

i “ ! 

1 

i 

, Sanitary Service . . ’ 

85 

i 

i * * 

i •• 

! ' 1 

I Total . . , 1 

1 

20.564 

33^.818 

64.887 

1 1048 1 

1 1 

1 Belonging to the I 

('umtnou Army . 

15.863 

285.733 

59.650 

• I 

* 1048 

Austrian Lannwehr . 

2.053 ' 

25.766 

J.4.56 

1 ^ ^ j 

Hungarian Honveds 

2. 648 

25 . 3*9 

3.772 

* * \ 


troops stiiliomul in liosniii and Herzegovina in 1005 (37(1 
olhcers anci <'>372 men) ar<‘ Included hi tlie total tor the common 
arniv. 

The peace .strength of the active army in combatants is thus alK>ut 
350,000 ollieers and men, inclusive ol the two Landwehr.s and of the 
Austrian " K.K.'‘ guards, the Hungarian crowm guards, the geii- 
tlanru’rie, Ac. The niimlM'rs of the Landsturm and the war strength 
of the whole armed forces are not publisheil. It is estimated that 
the first line army in war would consist of 460,000 infantry, 49,000 
cavalry, 78,000 artillery, 'i 1,000 engineers, Ac , beside train and non- 
combatant soldiers. I'lie Landwehr and Moiived would yield 2i«),ooo 
infanli y and 18,000 cavalry, and other reserves 223,000 men. These* 
figures give an approximate total strength of 1,147,000, not inclusive 
of Landsturm. 

HorUfuulious.-'i'Xw principal fortifications m Austria-Hungary 
are : Cracow aiul Przemysl in (hilieia ; Komarom, the centre of the 
inland fortifications, PetorvArad, O-Arad and Teme^v»Ar in lliingarv ; 
Serajewo, Moslar and Hilijk in Hosiiia-Herzegovina. The Alpine 
frontiers, especially those in Tirol, have numerous fortifications, 
whose centre is foriiu'd by JTent arul Franzensfeste ; while all the 
military roads leading into Cariiithia have been provided with strong 
defensive works, as at Mall>org(’th, Predil Pass, Ac. The two capitals, 
Vienna and Budapest, are not fortified. On the Adriatic, roast, the 
naval harlxnir of PoU is strongly fortified with sea and land defences ; 
then come Trieste, and several places m Dalmatia, notably Zara and 
('at taro 

The Au.stro-Huiigarian navy is mainly a coast defence 
force, and inclutles also a flotilla of monitors for the Danube. It is 
administered by the nav'al departmtmt of the ministry of war. It 
coiusisted in t<K»5 of o tncKlern batfleships, 3 amuuired cruisers, 5 
cruisers, 4 torpedo gunlKjats, 20 destroyers and 26 torpeilo IkmiIs. 
There was in hand at the same time a naval programme to build 12 
armourclads, 5 second'-class cruisers, 6 third-class crui.ser.s, and :i 
number of torpedo boats. The; head((iiarters of the fleet are at Pola, 
which is the principal naval arsenal and harbour of Austria ; while 
another great naval .station is 'frieste. 

7>rtrfr. -‘On the basis of the customs and commercial agreement 
between Austria and Hungary, concluded in 1867 aiul renewable 
every ten years, the hfllowtng affairs, in addition to the common 
affairs of the monarchy, are in Ixith states treated according to the 
same principles : • -Commeivial affairs, including customs legislation ; 
legislation on the tluties closely connected with industrial production 
— on beer, brandy, sugar and mineral oils ; determination of legal 
tender and coinage, as also of the principles regulating the Austro- 
Hungarian Bunk ; ordinances in respect of such railways as affect 
the interests of both states. In conformity with the customs and 
commercial compact between the two states, renewed in 1891), 
the monarchy constitutes one identical customs and commercial 
territory, inclu.sive of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the principality 
of Liectitenstein. 

The foreign trade, of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy is .shown in 
the following table 


Year. 

Import s. 

Exports. 1 

1900 

£70,666, CXK> 

£80,916,000 

1901 

68,833,000 

78,541.000 

1902 

7i,666,fx>o 

79,708,000 

1903 

78,200,000 1 

88.600,000 

T904 j 

85,200,000 

' 86,200,000 

1905 

89.43o,ockj 

1 93,500,000 


The following tables give the foreign trade of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy as regards raw material and manufactured goods ; — 
Tmfforts. 


Value in Millions Sterling. 


Articles. 


Raw material (including 
articles of food ; raw 
material for agriculture 
and industry ; and mining 
and smelting product.s) 
Semi-manufactured goods 
Manufactured goods . 


1900. ! 1901. 


41*5 

9.6 

^y .5 


40-5 

9*6 

18.7 


1902. 

1903. 

19 «M- 

41*8 

45-9 

5*-9 

10.3 

19.5 

TO-6 

2 1 *6 

10-8 

22-5 


Exports. 


Articles. 


Raw material (as above) 
Semi-manufactured goods 
Manufactured goods . 


Value in Millions Sterling. 


1900. 

1901. 1 

1902. 

1 1903. 

1 1904. 

34-1 

> 34*1 

35*8 j 

39 

3 . 5-3 

12.6 

1 i-i 

ii-i 

12.4 

12*6 

34*2 

, 33*3 

32.8 

37-2 

38-3 


The most important place of derivation and of destination for the 
An.stro- Hungarian trade, is the Herman empire with about 40% 
of the imports, and about 60% of the exports. .Next in importance 
comes Great Britain, afterwards India, Itcily, the United States of 
America, Ru.ssia, France, Switzerlanil, Rumania, the Balkan states 
and South .America in aliout the order named. '1 he principal articles 
of import are cotton and cotton goods, wool and woollen goods, silk 
and silk goods, cofice, tobacco and metals, 'Die principal articles of 
export are wood, sugar, cattle, gla.ss and glassware, iron and iron- 
ware, eggs, cereals, millinery, fancy goods, earthenware and pottery, 
and leather gcMuls. 

1 he Ausiro-fiiin^anan Hank. — Common to the two states of tJie 
monarchy is the ** Austro-Hungarian Bank,” which possesses a legal 
exclusive right to the issue of bank notes. U was foundcil in i8i(j, 
and luul the title of the .\ustrian National Bank until 1878, when it 
receivetl its actual name. In virtue of the new bank sUitutc of the 
year iHytj the bank is a joint • stock company, with a .stcK.k ol 
^8,7*80,000. The bank’s notes of issue must be covered to the extent 
of tvvo-tifths by legal specie (gold and current silv er) in reserve : 
the rest of the ]>ai>er circulation, according to bank usage. The 
state, under certain conditions, bikes a portion of the clear profits of 
the Ixink. The inanageinent of the bank and the supervision exercised 
over It by the slate are established on a fixiting of equality, both 
.stales having each the .same influence The accounts of the bank at 
the end of 1000 were as follows : capital, j^8, 750,000 ; re.serve fund, 
/428,25 o; note circulation, /J62,2 5i,ooo ; cash, £50,754,000. In 
1907 the reserve fund was £548,041 ; note circulation, £84,501,000 , 
ca.sh, /6o,ot0,(>25. The cliafter of the bank, which expired in 1807, 
was renewed until the end of 1910. In the Hungarian ministerial 
crisis of ii)oo tlu' (piestion of the renewal of the chartiT played a 
conspicuous part, the more extreme members of the liidc])cndence 
party demaiulmg the establisluncnt of .separate banks for Austria 
and "Hungary with, at most, common superintendence (see History ^ 
below) (O. Br.) ’ 

History 


I. The Whole Monarchy. 

The empire of Austria, as the official designation of the 
territories ruled by the Habsburg monarchy, dates back only to 
1804, when Francis II., the last of the Holy tbie title 

emperors, proclaimed himself emperor of Austria as ••Bmperor 
Francis I. His motive in doing so was to guard of 
again.st the great house of Habsburg being relegated 
to a position inferior to the parvenus Bonapartes, in the event 
of the final collapse of the Holy Roman Empire, or of the possible 
election of Napoleon as his own successor on the tlirone of 
Charlemagne. The title emperor of Austria, then, replaced that 
of “ Imperator Romanorum semper Augustus ” w'hen the Holy 
Empire came to an end in 1806. From the first, however, it 
was no more than a title, which represented but ill the actual 
relation of the Habsburg sovereigns to their several states. 
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Magyars and Slavs never willingly recognized a style which 
ignored their national rights and implied the superiority of the 
German elements of the monarchy ; to the Germans it was a 
poor substitute for a. title which had represented the political 
unity of the German race under the Holy Empire. For long 
after the Vienna Congress of 1814-1815 the Kaiser as such 
exercised a powerful influence over the imaginations of the 
German people outside the Habsburg dominions ; but this was 
because the title was still surrounded with its ancient halo and 
the essential change was not at once recognized. The outcome of 
the long struggle with Prussia, which in 1866 finally broke the 
spell, and the proclamation of the German empire in 1871 left 
the title of emperor of Austria stripped of everything but a 
purely territorial significance. It had, moreover, by the compact 
with Hungary of 1867, ceased even fully to represent the relation 
of the emperor to all his dominions ; and the title which had 
been devised to cover the whole of the Habsburg monarchy 
sank into the official style of the sovereign of but a half ; while 
even within the Austrian empire proper it is resented by those 
peoples which, like the Bohemians, wish to obtain the same 
recognition of their national independence as was conceded to 
Hungary. In placing the account of the origin and development 
of the Habsburg monarchy under this heading, it is merely for 
the sake of convenience. 

The first nucleus round which the present dominions of the 
house of Austria gradually accumulated was the mark which lay 
along the south bank of the Danube, ciist of the river 
founded about a.d. 800 as a defence for the 
Auatrin. Frankish kingdom iigainst the Slavs. Although its 
total length from east to west was only about 60 m., 
it was associated in the popular mind with a large and almost 
unbroken tract of land in the east of Europe. This fact, together 
with the position of tlie mark with regard to Germany in general 
and to Bavaria in particular, accounts for the name Osterreich 
{Austria), t.e, east empire or r(!alm, a word first used in a charter 
of 996, where the phrase in regione vtdgari nomine Ostarrichi 
occurs. I'he development of this small mark into the Au.stro- 
Himgarian monarchy was a slow and gradual process, and falls 
into two main divisions, which almost coincide with the periods 
during which the dynasties of Babenberg and Habsburg have 
respectively ruled the land. The energies of the house of Baben- 
berg were chiefly spent in enlarging the area and strengthening 
the position of the mark itself, and when this was done the house 
of Habsburg set itself with remarkable perseverance and mar- 
vellous success to extend its rule over neighbouring territories. 
The many vicissitudes which have attended this development 
have not, however, altered the European position of Austria, 
which lias remained the same for over a thousand years. Stand- 
ing sentinel over the valley of the middle Danulie, and barring 
the advance of the Slavs on Germany, Austria, whether mark, 
duchy or empire, has alw'ays been the meeting- place of the 
Teuton and the Slav. It is this fact which gives it a unique 
interest and importance in the history of Europe, and which 
unites the ideas of the Germans to-day with those of Charlemagne 
and Otto the Great. 

The southern part of the country now called Austria was 
inhabited before the opening of the Christian era by the Taurisci, 
a Celtic tribe, who were subsequently called the Norici, 
hMtmnu, <^onquered by the Romans about 14 b.c. 

Their land was afterwards included in the provinces of 
Pannonia and Noricum, and under Roman rule, Vindobona, 
the modern Vienna, became a place of some importance. Tlie 
part of the country north of the Danube was peopled by the 
Marcomanni and the Quadi, and both of these tribes were fn;- 
quently at war with the Romans, especially during the reign of 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius, who died at Vindobona in a.d. 180 
when campaigning against them. Christianity and civilization 
obtained entrance into the land, but the increasing weakness of 
the Roman empire opened the country to the inroads of the 
barbarians, and during the period of the great migrations it was 
ravaged in quick succession by a number of these tribes, prominent 
among whom were the Huns. The lands on both banks of the 


river shared the same fate, due probably to the fact to which 
Gibbon has drawn attention, that at this period the Danube 
was frequently frozen over. About 590 the district was settled 
by the Slovene.s, or Corutanes, a Slavonic people, who formed 
part of the kingdom of Samo, and were afterwards included in 
the extensive kingdom of the Avars, The Franks claimed some 
authority over this pieople, and probably some of the princes 
of the Slovenes had recognized this claim, but it could not be 
regarded as serious while the Avars were in possession of the 
land. In 791 Charlemagne, after he had established his authority 
over the Bajuvarii or Bavarians, crossed the river Enns, and 
moved against the Avars. This attack was followed by 
campaigns on the part of his lieutenants, and in 805 the Avars 
were finally subdued, and their land incorporated with the 
Frankish empire. This step brought the later Austria definitely 
under the rule of the Franks, and during the stnigglc SMtobtiMbm 
Charlemagne erected a mark, called the East Mark, mtatof 
to defend the eastern border of his empire. A series of the Batt 
margraves ruled this small district from 799 to 907, 
but as the Frankish empire grew weaker, the mark suffered 
more and more from the ravages of its eastern neighbours. 
During the 9th century the Frankish supremacy vanished, and 
the mark was overrun by the Moravians, and then by the 
Magyars, or Hungarians, who destroyed the few remaining traces 
of Frankish influence. 

A new era dawned after Otto the (ireat was elected German 
king in 936, and it is Otto rather than Charlemagne who must 
be regarded as the real founder of Austria. In August 
955 he gained a great victory over the Magyars on the 
Lechfeld, freed Bavaria from their presence, and re- 
founded the East Mark for the defence of his kingdom. 

, In 976 his son, the emperor Otto II., entrusted the government 
of this mark, soon to be known as Austria, to Leopold, a member 
of the family of Babenberg {q.v,)y and its administration was 
conducted with vigour and succe.ss. Leopold and his descendants 
ruled Austria until the extinction of the family in 1246, and by 
their skill and foresight raised the mark to an important place 
among the German states. Their first care was to push its 
eastern frontier down the Danube valley, by colonizing the lands 
on cither side of the river, and the success of this work may be 
seen in the removal of their capital from Bdchlarn to Mclk, then 
to Tulin, and finally about 1140 to Vienna. The country as far 
as the lurcitha was subsequently incorporated with Austria, and 
in the other direction the district between the Enns and the Inn 
was added to the mark in 1156, an important date in ouebyot 
Austrian history. Anxious to restore peace to Germany Auttnm 
in this year, tin* new king, Frederick I., raised Austria emted, 
to the rank of a duchy, and conferred upon it ex- * 
ceptional privileges. The investiture was bestowed not only 
upon Duke Hcnr>^ but upon his second wife, Theodora ; in case 
of a failure of male heirs the duchy was to descend to females ; 
and if the duke had no children he c()uld nominate his successor. 
Controlling all the jurisdiction of the land, the duke’s only 
duties towards the Empire were to appear at any diet held in 
Bavaria, and to .send a contingent to the imperial army for any 
campaigns in the countries bordering upon Austria. In 11 80 
Duke Leopold 1 . made a treaty with Ottakar IV., duke of Styiia, 
an arrangement which brought Styria and upper Austria to the 
Babenbergs in 1192, and in 1229 Duke Leopold 11 . purchased 
some lands from the bishop of Freising, and took the title of 
lord of Carniola. When the house of Babenberg became extinct 
in 1246, Austria, stretching from Pas.sau almost to Pressburg, 
had the frontiers which it retains to-day, and this increase of 
territory had been accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
wealth and general prosperity. The chief reason for this pros- 
perity was the growth of trade along the Danube, which stimu- 
lated the foundation, or the growth, of towns, and brriught 
considerable rashes to the ruler. Under the later Babenljergs 
Vienna was regarded as one of the most important of German 
cities, and it was computed that the duke was as rich as the 
archbishop of Cologne, or the margrave of Brandenburg, and 
was surpassed in this respect by only one German prin<e, the 
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king of Bohemia. The interests of the Austrian margraves and 
dukes were not confined to the acquisition of wealth either in 
land or chattels. Vienna became a centre of culture and learning, 
and many religious houses were founded and endowed. The 
acme of the early prosperity of Austria was reached 
Leopold II- '**'^®*’ Duke Leopold II., sumamed the Glorious, who 
reigned from 1 194 to 1 230. He gave a code of municipal 
law to Vienna, and rights to other towns, welcomed the Minne- 
singers to his brilliant court, and left to his subjects an enduring 
memory of valour and wisdom. Leopold and his predecessors 
were enabled, owing to the special piosition of Austria, to act 
practically as independent rulers. Cherishing the privilege of 
1156, they made treaties with foreign kings, and arranged 
nniarriages with the great families of Europe. With full control of 
jurisdiction and of commerce, no great bishopric nor imperial 
city impeded the course of their authority, and the emperor 
interfered only to settle boundary disputes. 

The main lines of Austrian policy under the Babenl3crgs were 
warfare with the Hungarians and other eastern neighbours, and 
a general attitude of loyalty towards the emperors. The story 
of the Hungarian wars is a monotonous record of forays, of 
assistance given at times to the Babenbetgs by the forces of 
the Empire, and ending in the gradual eastward advance of 
Austria. The traditional loyalty to the emperors, which was 
cemented hy several marriages between the imperial house and 
the Babenbergs, was, however, departed from by the margrave 
Leopold 11 ., and by i)uke Frederick 11 . During the investiture 
struggle Leopold desiTted the emperor Henry IV'., who deprived 
him of Austria and conferred it upon V'ratislav IL, duke of the 
Bohemians. Unable to maintain his position, Vratislav was swm 
driven out, and in 1083 l.eopold again obtained possession of 
the mark, and was soon reconciled with Henry. Very similar, 
Duke "^**’'* re.sult oi the conllict between the emperor 
Prederiek Frederick IJ. and Duke Frederick li. ignoring the 
ILfibe privilege of 1156, the emperor claimed certain rights 
Qumrreh Austria, and summoned the duke to his Italian diets. 

Frederick, who was called the Quarrelsome, had irri- 
tated both his neighbours and his subjects, and complaints of his 
exactions and coni isc:at ions reached the cars of the emperor. 
After the duke had three times refused to upfx'ar Iwfore the 
princes, Frederick placed him under the ban, declared the duchies 
of .\ustria and Styria to l)e vacant, and, aided by the king of 
Bohemia, the duke of Bavaria and other princes, invaded the 
country in 1236. He met witli very slight opposition, declared 
Uic duchies to be immediately dependent upon the Empire, 
made Viemna an imperial city, and imposed other changes upon 
Bud ot the constitution of Austria. After his departure, 
houeeot however, the duke returned, and in 1231) was in 
a«tea- possession of his former power, w'hile the changes made 
herg. emperor w'ere ignored, (onlinuing his career of 

violence ami oppression, Duke Frederick was killed in battle by 
the Hungariiins in June 1246, when the family of Babcmberg 
became extinct. 

The duchies of Austria and Styria were now^ claimed by the 
emperor Frederick 11 . as vacant fiefs of the Empire, and their 
Diepuie me K^vcrnment was entrusted to Otto 1 1 ., duke of Bavaria. 
to the Frederick, however, who was in Italy, harassed and 
AuetHmu ailllicted, could do little to assert the imperial authority, 
and his enemy, Pope Innocent IV., l>estowed the two 
duchies upon Hermann VL, margrave of Baden, 
whose wife, Gertrude, was a niece of the last of the Babent>ergs. 
Hermann was invested by the (fcrmnn king, VVilliam, count of 
Holland, but he was unable to establi.sh his position, and law 
and order were quickly disappearing from the duchies. The 
deaths of Hermann and of the emperor in 1250, however, paved 
the way for a settlement. W eary of stniggle and disorder, and 
despairing of any help from the central authority, the estates 
of Austria met at Triilxjnsec in 1251, and chose Ottakar, son of 
Wenccslaus 1 ., king Bohemia, us their duke. 'Diis step was 
favountl by the pope, and Dttakar, eagerly accepting the offer, 
strengthened his position by niarn*ing Margaret, a sister of 
Duke Frederick 11 ., and in return for his im estiture promised 


his assistance to William of Holland. St3n*ia appears at this 
time to have shared the fortunes of Austria, but it was claimed 
by Bela IV., king of Hungary, who conquered the 
land, and made a treaty with Ottakar in 1254 which 
confirmed him in its possession. The Hungarian duke. 
rule was soon resented by the Styrians, and Ottakar, 
who had become king of Bohemia in 1253, took advantage of 
this resentment, and interfered in the affairs of the duchy. A 
war with Hungary was the result, but on this occasion victory 
rested with Ottakar, and by a treaty made with Bela, in March 
1261, he was recognized as duke of Styria. In 1269 Ottakar 
inherited the duchy of Carinthia on the death of Duke IJlrich 111 ., 
and, his power having now liecome very great, he began to 
aspire to the German throne. He did something to improve 
the condition of the duchies by restoring order, introducing 
German colonists into the eastern districts, and seeking to 
benefit the inhabitants of the towns. 

In 1273 Bodolph, count of Habsburg, became German king, 
and his attention soon turned to Ottakar, whose pow'er menaced 
the occupant of the German throne. Finding some ^ 

support in Austria, Rudolph questioned the title of 
the Bohemian king to the three duchies, and sought 
to recover the imperial lands which had been in the 
possession of the emperor Frederick II. Ottakar w'as summoned 
twice before the diet, the imperial court declared against him, 
and in July 1275 he w^as placed under the ban. War was the 
result, and in November 1276 Ottakar submitted to Rudolph, 
an<l renounced the duchies of Austria, Styria and ('arinthia. 
For some time the three duchies w'crc administered by Rudolph 
in his capacity as head of the lunpire, of which they formed part. 
Not content with this tie, however, which was personal to 
himself alone, the king planned to make them hereditary posses- 
sions of his family, and to transfer the headquarters of the 
Habsburgs from the Rhine to the Danube. Some opposition 
was offered to this scheme ; but the perseverance of the king 
overcame all diffic ulties, and one of the most important events in 
European history took place on the 27th of December 
1282, when Rudolph invested his sons, Rudolph and 
Albert, with the duchies of Austria and Styria. He eetuh» 
retained Carinthia in his own hands until 1286, when, Ushediu 
in return for valuable services, he l)estowed it upon ^28^** 
Meinhard IV., count of Tirol. 'I’he younger Rudolph 
took no part in the government of Austria and Styria, which was 
undertaken by Albert, until his elec tion as (ierman king in 1298. 
Albert appears to have been rather an arbitrary ruler. In 1288 
he suppressed a rising of the people of Vienna, and he made the 
fullest use of the ducal power in as.serting his real or supposed 
rights. At tliis time the principle of primogeniture was unknown 
in the house of Habsburg, and for many years the duchies were 
ruled in common by two, or even three, meml^rs of the family. 
After Ail>ert became German king, his two elder sons, Rudolph 
and Frederick, were successively a.s.sociated with him in the 
government, and after his death in 1308, his four younger sons 
shared at one time or another in the administration of Austria 
and Styria. In 1314 Albert's son, Frederick, w'as chosen German 
king in opposition to Louis IV., duke of Upper Bavaria, after- 
wards the emperor Louis IV., and Austria was weakened by the 
efforts of the Hal>sburgs to sustain Frederick in his contest with 
Louis, and also by the struggle carried on betw^een another 
brother, Leopold, and the Swiss. A series of deaths among the 
Hahsburg.s during the first half of the 14th century left Duke 
Albert II. and his four sons as the only repre.sentatives of the 
family. Albert niled the duchies alone from 1344 to 1356, and 
after this date his sons began to take part in the government. 
The most noteworthy of these was Duke Rudolph IV., 
a son-in-law of the emperor Charles IV., who show^ed ^^oipb 
his interest in learning by founding the university of iv, 
Vienna in 1365. Rudolph’s chief aim was to make 
Austria into an independent state, and he forged a series of 
prh'ilegcs the purport of which was to free the duchy from all 
its duties towards the Empire. A sharp contest with the emperor 
followed this proceeding, and the Austrian duke, annojTd that 
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Austria was not raised to the dignity of an electorate by the 
Golden Bull of 1356, did not shrink from a contest with Charles. 
In 1361, however, he abandoned his pretensions^ but claimed 
the title of archduke (g. 7 K) and in 1364 declared that the posses- 
sions of the Habsburgs were indivisible. Meanwhile the acquisi- 
tion of neighbouring territories had been steadily pressed on. 
In 1335 the duchy of Carinthia, and a part of Camiola, were 
inherited by Dukes Albert II. and Otto, and in 1363 Rudolph IV. 
obtained the county of Tirol. In 1364 Camiola was made into 
an hereditary duchy ; in 1374 part of Istria came under the 
rule of the Habsburgs ; in 1382 Trieste submitted voluntarily 
to Austria, and at various times during the centuiy, other 
smaller districts were added to the lands of the Habsburgs. 

Rudolph IV. died childless in 1365, and in 1379 his two 
reinaining brothers, Leopold III. and Albert lil., made a 
division of their lands, by which Albert retained Austria proper 
and Camiola, and Leopold got Styria, Carinthia and Tirol. 
I.eopold was killed in 1386 at the battle of Sempach, and Albert 
became guardian for his four nephews, who subsequently ruled 
their lands in common. The senior line which ruled in Austria 
was represented aft^r the death of Duke Albert III. in 1395 by 
his son, Duke Albert IV., and then by his grandson, Duke 
Albert V., who became German king as Albert 11 . in 1438. 
Albert married Elizabeth, daughter of Sigismund, king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and on the death of his father-in law 
assumed these two crowns. He died in *439, and just after his 
death a son was born to him, who was called Ladislaus 
ofLadSt-* and succeeded to the duchy of Austria and 

l8««. to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. William 
and Leopold, the two eldest sons of Duke Leopold 111 ., 
and, with their younger brothers Ernest and Frederick, the 
joint rulers of Styria, Carinthia and Tirol, died early in the 
15th century, and in 1406 Ernest and Frederick made a division 
of their lands. Ernest became duke of Styria and Carinthia, 
and Frederick, count of Tirol. Ernest was succeeded in 1424 
by his sons, Frederick and Albert, and Frederick in 1439 
son, Sigismund, and these three princes were reigning when 
King Albert II. died in 1439. Frederick, who succeeded Albert 
as German king, and was soon crowned emperor as Frederick III., 
acted as guardian for Sigismund of Tirol, who was a minor, and 
Regency became regent of Austria in consequence of the 
0/ the infancy of Ladislaus. His rule was a period of struggle 
emperor and disorder, owing partly to the feebleness of his own 
Pj^erlek character, partly to the wish of his brother, Albert, to 
share his dignities. The Tirolese soon grew weary of 
his government, and, in 1446, Sigismund was declared of age. 
The estates of Austria were equally discontented and headed an 
open revolt, the object of which was to remove Ladivslaus from 
Frederick’s charge and deprive the latter of the regency. I'he 
Popular leading spirit in this movement was Ulrich Faezing 
revolt (Eitzing or von Eiezinger, d. before 1463), a low-ljf»rn 
adventurer, ennobled by Albert 11 . , in whose service 
Biceittg accumulated vast wealth and power. In 1451 

and Count he organized an armed league, and in December, with 
Ulrich of the aid of the populace, made himself master of Vienna, 
ClilK whither he had summoned the estates. In March 1452 
he was joined by Count Ulrich of Cilli, while the Hungarians and 
the powerful party of the great house of Rosenberg in Bohemia 
attached themselves to the league. Frederick, who had hurried 
back from Italy, was besieged in August in the Vienna Neustadt, 
and was forced to deliver Ladislaus to Count Ulrich, whose 
influence had meanwhile eclipsed that of Eiczing. Ladislaus 
now ruled nominally himself, under the tutelage of Count Ulrich. 
The country was, however, distracted by quarrels between the 
party of the high aristocracy, which recognized the count of 
(’illi as its chief, and that of the lesser nobles, citizens and 
populace, who followed Eiczing. In September 1453 the latter, 
by a successful emeuie, succeeded in ousting Count Ulrich, and 
remained in power till February 1455, when the count once 
more entered Vienna in triumph. Ulrich of Cilli was killed 
before Belgrade in November 1456 ; a year later Ladislaus 
himself died (November 1457). Meanwhile Styria and Carinthia 
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were equally unfortunate under the rule of Frederick and 
^beit ; and the death of Ladislaus led to still further complica* 
tions. Austria, which had l)een solemnly created an ^ 
archduchy l>y the emperor Frederick in 1453, was cJZted 
claimed by the three remaining Habsburg princes, and •••reh^ 
lower Austria was secured by Frederick, while Albert ‘'*^*^* 
obtained upper Austria. Both princes were unpopular, and in 
1462 Frederick was attacked by the inhabitants of Vienna, and 
was forced to surrender lower Austria to Albert, whose spend- 
thrift habits soon made his rule disliked. A further struggle 
between the brothers was prevented by Albert's deatli in 1463, 
when the estates did homage to Frederick. The emperor 
soon again at issue with the Austrian nobles, and was 
attacked by Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
who drove him from Vienna in 1485. Although ham- 
pered by the inroads of the Turks, Matthias pressed 
on, and by 1487 was firmly in possession of Austria, Styria and 
Carinthia, which seemed quite lost to the Habsburgs. 

The decline in the fortunes of the family, however, was 
to be arrested by FVederick’s son, Maximilian, afterwards the 
emperor Maximilian I., who was the second founder 
of the greatness of the house of Habsbuig. Like his omperor 
ancestor, Rudolph, he had to conquer the lands over Maxim 
which his descendants were destined to rule, and by 
arranging a treaty of succession to the kingdoms of Hungary 
J and Bohemia, he pointed the way to power and empire in 
eastern Fvurope. Soon after his election as king of Uk* Romans 
in i486, Maximilian attacked the Hungarians, and in 1490 he 
had driven them from Austria, and recovered his hereditary lands. 
In the same year he made an arrangement with hi.s kinsman, 
Sigismund of 'i’irol, by which he brought this county under his 
rule, and when the emperor FVederick died in 1493, Maximilian 
united the whole of the Austrian lands under his sway. Continu- 
ing his acquisitions of territory, he inherited the possessions of 
the counts of Gdrz in 1500, added some districts to Tirol by 
intervening in a succession war in Bavaria, and acquired Gradisca 
in 1512 as the result of a struggle with Venice. lie did much for 
the better government of the Austrian duchies. Bodies were 
established fur executive, financial and judicial purposes, the 
Austrian lands constituted one of the imperial circles which 
were established in 1512, and in 1518 representatives of the 
various diet^ (Landtage) met at Innsbruck, a proceeding which 
marks the beginning of an organic unity in the Austrian lands. 
In these ways Maximilian proved himself a capable and energetic 
ruler, although his plans for making Austria into a kingdom, or 
an electorate, were abortive. 

At the close of the middle ages the area of Austria had in- 
creased to nearly 50,000 sq. m., but its internal condition does 
not appear to have improved in proportion to this 
increase in size. The rulers of Austria lacked the thecloee 
prestige which attached to the electoral office, and, of the 
although five of them had held the jiosition of (icrinan 
king, the four who preceded Maximilian had added 
little or nothing to the power and dignity of this position, 'Fhe 
ecclesiastical organization of Austria was imperfect, so long as 
there was no archbishopric within its borders, and its clergy 
owed allegiance to foreign prelates. The work of unification 
which was so succe.Hsfu]ly accomplished by Maximilian was 
aided by two events, the progress of the Turks in sou tli-cas tern 
Europe, and the loss of most of the Habsburg possessions on the 
Rhine. The first tended to draw the separate states together 
for purposes of defence, and the second turned the attention oi 
the Habsburgs to the possibilities of expansion in eastern 
F 2 urope. (A. VV. 

At the lime of the death of the emperor Maximilian in 1519 
the Habsburg dominions in eastern Germany included the 
duchies of Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 

Camiola and the county of Tirol. Maximilian was under 
succeeded as archduke of Austria as well as emperor by Chariee v, 
his grandson Charles of Spain, known in history as the 
emperor Charles V. To his brother Ferdinand Charles ' 
resigned all his Austrian land.s, including his claims on Bohemia 
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and Hungary. Austria and Spain were thus divided^ and, in 
spite of the efforts of the archduke Charles in the Spanish 
Succession War, were never again united, for at the battle of 
Mohdcs, on the 28th of August 1526, Suleiman the 
Magnificent defeated and killed Louis, king of Bohemia 
reauitB, Hungary, whose sister Anne had married 

Ferdinand. By this victory the Turks conquered and 
retained, till the peace of Karlowitz in 1699, the greater part of 
Hungary. During most of his life Ferdinand was engaged in 
combating the Turks and in attempting to secure Hungary. In 
John Zdpolya, who was supported i)y Suleiman, Ferdinand 
found an active rival. The Turks l)esiegcd Vienna in 1530 and 
made several invasions of Hungary and Austria. At length 
Ferdinand agreed to pay Suleiman an annual tribute for the 
small portion -~alx>ut 12,228 sq. m. — of Hungary which he held. 
During Charles V.’s struggles with the German Protestants, 
Ferdinand preserved a neutral attitude, which contributed to 
gain Germany a short period of internal peace. Though Ferdi- 
nand himself did not take a leading part in German religious or 
foreign politics, the period was one of intense interest to Austria. 
Throughout the years from 1519 to 1648 there arc, said Stubbs, 
two distinct ideas in progress which “ may be regarded as giving 
a unity to the whole period. . . . The Reformation is one, the 
claims of the House of Austria is the other.” Austria did not 
benefit from the reign of Charles V. The emperor was too much 
absorbed in the affairs of the rest of his vast dominions, 
notably those of the I^mpire, rent in two by religious 
Atiaiii^. differences and the secular ambitions for which {hose 
were the excuse, to give any effective attention to its 
needs. The peace of Augsburg, 1 555, which recognized a dualism 
within the Empire in religion as in politics, marked the failure of 
his plan of union (see Ciiakles V. ; Germany ; Maurice of 
Saxony) ; and meanwhile he had been able to accomplish nothing 
to rescue Hungary from the Turkish yoke. It was left for his 
brother Ferdinand, a ruler of consummate wisdom (1556-1564) 
“to establish the modern Habsburg-Austrian empire with its 
exclusive territorial interests, its administrative experiments, 
its intricacies of religion and of race.” 

Before his death Ferdinand divided the inheritance of the 
German Habsburgs Ixjtween his three sons. Austria proper was 
Tta policy eldest son Maximilian, Tirol to the archduke 

otPor^h Ferdinand ; and Styria with ( arinthia and Carniola 
mM^mnd to the archduke C!harles. Under the emperor Maxi- 
milian II. (1564“! 5 76), who was also king of Bohemia 
* “ ’ and Hungary, a iilx*ral policy preserved |)eace, but 
he was unable to free his government from its humiliating 
position of a tributary to the Turk, and he could do nothing 
to found religious lilx'rly within his dominions on a permanent 
basis, 'fhe whole of Austria and nearly the whole of Styria 
were mainly Lutheran ; in Bohemia, Silesia and Moravia, 
various forms of Christian belief struggled for mastery ; and 
Catholicism was almost confined to the mountains of Tirol. 

The accession of Rudolph II.' (1576-1612), a fanatical 
ralpa at Spanish Catholic, changed the situation entirely. 
tiudolph Under him the Je.suits were encouraged to press on 
the Counter-Reformation. In the early part of his 
reign there was hardly any government at all. In Bohemia a 
state of semi-independence existed, while Hungary preferred 
the Turk to the emperor. In lx)th kingdoms Rudolph had 
failed to as.scrt his sovereign power except in fitful attempts to 
extirpate heresy. With anarchy prevalent within the Austrian 
dominions some action became necessary. Accordingly in 1606 
Tto archdukes made a compact agreeing to acknowledge 

ipmity the archduke Matthias as head of the family. This 
eompaoi, arningement proved far from successful. Matthias, 
idOd. emperor from 1612 to 1619, proved unable 

to restore order, and when he died Bohemia was practically 
independent. His successor Ferdinand II. (1619-1637) was 
strong of will ; and resolved to win back Germany to the Catholic 
faith. As archduke of Styria he had crushed out Protestantism 
in that duchy, and having been elected king of Bohemia in 1618 
1 Rudolph V. as archduke of Austria. II. as emperor. 


was resolved to establish there the rule of the Jesuits. His 
attempt to do so led to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War 
(see Bohemia ; Thirty Years’ War). Till 1630 the 
fortunes of Austria brightened under the active rule ^ 
of Ferdinand, who was assisted by Maximilian of war. 
Bavaria and the Catholic League, and by Wallenstein. 

The Palatinate was conquered, the Danish king was overthrown, 
and it seemed that Austria would establish its predominance 
over the whole of Germany, and that the Baltic would become 
an Austrian lake. The fortunes of Austria never seemed brighter 
than in 1628 when Wallenstein began the siege of Slralsund. 
His failure, followed by the arrival of Gustavus Adolphus in 
Gennany in 1630, proved the death blow of Austrian hopes. 
In 1632 Gustavus Adolphus was killed, in 1634 Wallenstein was 
assassinated, and in 1635 France entered into the war. The 
Thirty Years’ War now ceased to be a religious struggle 
between Catholicism and Protestantism ; it resol ved 
itself into a return to the old political strife between sad FreacH 
France and the Habsburgs. Till 1648 the Bourbon 
and Habsburg powers continued the war, and at the’'*" 
peace of Westphalia Austria suffered severe losses. Ferdinand 
III. (1637-1657) was forced to yield Alsace to France, to grant 
territorial supremacy, including the right of making rinpeaeo 
alliances, to the states of the Empire, and to acknow- at weat- 
ledgc the concurrent jurisdiction of the imperial pMia, 
chaml)er and the Aulic council. The disintegration 
of the Holy Roman Empire was now practically accomplished, 
and though the possession of the imperial dignity continued to 
give the rulers of Austria prestige, the Habsburgs henceforward 
devoted themselves to their Austrian interests rather than to 
those of the Empire. 

In 1657 I.eopold 1 ., who had ahead)' ruled the Austrian 
dominions for two years, succeeded his father Ferdinand and 
was crowned emperor in the following year. His long 
reign of 48 years was of great importance for Austria, 
as determining both the internal character and the external policy 
of the monarchy. The long struggle with France to which the 
ambitions of l^uis XIV. gave rise, and which culminated in the 
War of Spanish Succession, belongs less to the history of Austria 
proper than to that of Germany and of Europe. Of more 
importance to Austria itself was the war with Sweden (1657-60) 
which resulted in the peace of Oliva, by which the independence 
of I'oland was secured and the frontier of Hungary safeguarded, 
and the campaigns against the Turks (1662-64 and 1683-99), 
by which the Ottoman power was driven from Hungary, and 
the Austrian attitude towards Turkey and the Slav peoples of 
the Balkans determined for a century to come. The first war, 
due to Ottoman aggression in Transylvania, ended 
with Montecuculi’s victory over the grand vizier at ruSuy. 

St Gothard on the Raab on the ist of August 1664. 

The general political situation prevented Leopold from taking 
full ad\'antage of this, and the peace of Va.svar (August 
left the 'I’urks in possession of Nagyvarad (Grosswardein) and 
the fortress of ftrsekujvar (Neuhausel), Transylvania being 
recognized as an independent principality. The next I'urkish 
war was the direct outcome of Leopold’s policy in Hungary, 
where the persec'ution of the Protestants and the suppression 
of the constitution in 1658, led to a widespread conspiracy. 
This was mercilessly suppressed ; and though after a period 
of arbitrary government (1672-1679), the palatinate and the 
constitution, with certain concessions to the Protestants, were 
restored, the discontent continued. In 1683, invited by Hun- 
garian malcontents and spurred on by Louis XIV., the Turks 
burst into Hungary, overran the country and appeared before 
the walls of Vienna. The victory of tlie 12th of September, 
gained over the Turks by John Sobieski (see John III. Sobieski, 
King of Poland) not only saved the Austrian capital, but was 
the first of a series of successes which drove the Turks perman- 
ently beyond the Danulx;, and established the power of Austria 
in the East. The victories of Charles of Lorraine at Parkdny 
(1683) and Esztergom (Gran) (1685) w®**® followed by the 
capture of Budapest (1686) and the defeat of the Ottomans at 
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Mohacs (t6S8), In i68S the Sector took Belgrade; in 1691 
Louis William 1 . of Baden won the battle of Slankamen^ and 
on the 1 tth of September 1697 Prince Eugene gained the crowning 
victory of Zenta. This was followed, on the fl6th of January 
1699, by the peace of Karlowitz, by which Slavonia, Transylvania 
and all Hungary, except the banat of TemesvAr, were ceded to 
the Austrian crown. Leopold had wisely decided to initiate a 
conciliatory policy in Hungary. At the diet of Pressburg 
(1687 “1 6*18) the Hungarian crown had been made hereditary 
in the house of Habsburg, and the crown prince Joseph had 
been crowned hereditary king of Hungary In 1697 

Transylvania was united to the Hungarian monarchy. A 
further fact of great prospective importance was the im- 
migration, after an abortive rising against the Turks, of some 
30,000 Slav and Albanian families into Slavonia and southern 
Hungary, where they were granted by the emperor Leopold 
a certain autonomy and the recognition of the Orthodox 
religion. 

liy the conquest of Hungary and 'Iransylvania Leopold 
completed the edifice of the Austrian monarchy, of which the 
foundations had been laid by Ferdinand I- in 1526. He had 
also done much for its internal consolidation. By the death of 
the archduke Sigismund in 1665 he not only gained Tirol, but 
a considerable sum of money, which he used to buy back the 
Silesian principalities of Oppeln and Ratibor, pledged by 
Ferdinand III. to the Poles. In the administration of his 
dominions, too, Leopold succeeded in strengthening the authority 
of the central government. The old estates, indeed, survived ; 
but the emperor kept the effective power in his own hands, and 
to his reign are traceable the first beginnings of that system of 
centralized bureaucracy which was established under Maria 
Theresa and survived, for belter or for worse, till the revolution 
of 1848. It was under Leopold, also, that the Austrian standing 
army was established in spite of much opposition ; the regiments 
raised in 1672 were never disbanded. For the intellectual life 
of the country Leopold did much. In spite of his intolerant 
attitude towards religious dissent, he proved himself an en- 
lightened patron of learning. He helped in the establishment 
of the universities of Innsbruck and Olmiitz ; and under his 
auspices, after the defeat of the 'lurks in 1683, Vienna began to 
develop from a mere frontier fortress into one of the most 
brilliant capitals of Europe. (See Leopold 1.) 

Leopold died in 1705 during the war of Spanish Succession 
(1702-13), which he left as an evil inheritance to his sons Joseph 1. 
Wmrot (-harles VI. ^'hc result of the war was 

spmaiah a further aggrandizement of the house of Austria ; 
Success but not to the extent that had been hoped. Apart 
slofl. f fact that British and Austrian troops had been 
unable to deprive Philip \L of his throne, it was from the point 
of view of Europe at large by no means desirable that C'harlcs VT. 
should succeed in reviving the empire of (Charles V. By the 
treaty of Utrecht, accordingly, Spain was left to the House of 
Bourbon, while that of Austria received the Spanish Netherlands, 
Sardinia and Naples. 

The treaty of Karlowitz, and the settlement of 17 13-1 7 14, 
marked a new starting-point in the history of Austria. The 
efforts of Turkey to regain her ascendancy in eastern 
expense of the Habsburgs had ended 
tot 740 . failure, and henceforward Turkish efforts were 
confined to resisting the steady development of Austria 
in the direction of Constantinople. The treaties of Utrecht, 
Rastadt and Baden had also re-e.stablished and strengthened 
the position of the Austrian monarchy in western Kurojie. 
The days of French invasions of Germany had for the time ceased, 
and revenge for the attacks made by Louis XIV. was found in 
the establishment of Austrian supremacy in Italy and in the 
substitution of Au.strian for Spanish domination in the Nether- 
lands. 

'I'he situation, though apparently favourable, was full of 
difficulty, and only a statesman of uncommon dexterity could 
have guided Austria with success through the ensuing years. 
Composed of a congeries of nationalities which included Czechs, 


Magyars, Ruthenes, Rumanians, Germans, Italians, Flemings 
and other races, and with territories separated by many miles, 
the Habsburg dominions required from their ruler patience, 
tolerance, administrative skill and a full knowledge of the 
currents of European diplomacy. Charles VI. possessed none 
of these cjualities ; and when he died in 1740, the weakness 
of the scattered Habsburg empire rendered it an object of the 
cupidity of the continental powers. Yet, though the War of 
Spanish Succession had proved a heavy drain on the resources 
of the hereditary dominions of the Austrian crown, ('hades VI. 
had done much to compensate for this by the successes of his 
arms in eastern Europe. In 1716, in alliance with Venice, he 
declared war on the Turks ; Eugene's victory at Peterwardein 
involved the conquest of the banal of Temesvar, and was followed 
in 1717 by the capture of Belgrade. By the treaty signed at 
Passarowitz on the 21st of July 1718, the banat, which rounded 
off Hungary and Belgrade, with the northern districts of Servia, 
were annexed to the Habsburg monarchy. 

Important as these gains were, the treaty none the less once 
more illustrated the jierpetual sacrifice of the true interests of 
the hereditary dominions of the house of Habsburg to its 
European entanglements. Had the wai continued. Austria 
would undoubtedly have extended her concjiiests down the 
Danube. But (Charles was anxious about Italy, then in danger 
from Spain, which under Allieroni’s guidance bail 0(x*upied 
Sardinia and Sicily. On the 2iid of August 171 8, accordingly, 
Charles joined the 'J'riple Alliance, henceforth the Quadruple 
Alliance. 'I'he coercion of Spain resulted in a peace by which 
Charles obtained Sicily in exchange for Sardinia. 'I’he shifting 
of the balance of power that followed belongs to the history of 
Europe (t/.v .) ; for Austria the only important outcome was tliat 
in 1731 Charles found himself isolated. Being with«)ut a son, he 
was now anxious to secure the throne for his daughter 
Maria 'J’heresa, in accordance with the Pragmatic 
Sanction of the igth of April I7i3» in which he laid smmctlom. 
pronounced the indivisibility of the monarchy, and 
hud settled the succession on his daughter, in default of a male 
heir. It now became his object to secure the adliesion of the 
powers to this instrument. In 1731 (ireat Britain and Holland 
agreed to respect it, in return for the cession of Parma, J*uicenza 
and Guastalla to I )on Carlos ; but the hostility of the Bourbon 
powers continued, resulting in 1733 in the War of Polish Succes- 
sion, the outcome of whic h was the accjuisilion of I.x>rraine by 
France, and of Naples, Sicily and the 'fuscan ports by Don 
C!arlos, while the power of the Habsburg monarchy in northern 
Italy was strengthened by the accjuisition of Parma, Piacenza 
and Guastiilla. At the same time Spain and Sardinia adhered 
to the Pnigmatic Sanction. Francis, tin; disj)ossessed duke of 
Lorraine, was to be compensated with I’uscany. Gn the 12th 
of February 1736 he was married to the archduchess Maria 
Theresa, and on the nth of May following he signed the formal 
act ceding Lorraine to France. 

The last years of Clmrles VI. were embittered by the disastrous 
outcome of the war with Turkey (1738-1739), on which he had 
felt compelled to embark in accorrlance with tlie tt;rins 
of a treaty of alliance with Russia signed in 1726. 

After a campaign of varying fortunes the Turks beat //jp. 
the imperial trooj)s at Krotzka on the 23rd of July 
1739 and laid siege to Belgrade, where on the jst of September 
a treaty was signed, which, with the exception of the banal, 
surrendered everything that Au.stria had gained by the treaty 
of Passarowitz. On the 20th of October 1740, Ciharles died, 
leaving his dominions in no condition to resist the attacks of 
the powers, which, in spite of having adhered to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, now sought to profit from their weakness. Vet for 
their internal development Charles had done much. His religious 
attitude was moderate an»i tolerant, and he did his hest to pro- 
mote the enlightenment of hi,s subjects. He was zealous, too, 
for the promotion of trade and industry, and, besirles the East 
India Company which he established at OsLend, he encouraged 
the development of Trieste and Fiume as sea-ports and centres 
of trade with the Levant. 
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The Accession of Maria Theresa to the throne of the Habsburgs 
marks an important epoch in the history of Austria. For a 
while, indeed, it seemed that the monarchy was on 
Thtmt point of dissolution. To the diplomacy of the 
i8th century the breach of a solemn compact was but 
lightly regarded ; and Charles VI. had neglected the advice of 
Prince Eugene to leave an effective army of 200,000 men as a 
more solid guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction thaTi the signa- 
tures of the powers. As it was, the Austrian forces, disorganiwd 
in the long confusion of the Turkish wars, were in no condition 
to withstand Frederick the Great, when in 1 740, at the head of 
the splendid army l^equeathcd to him by his father, he invaded 
Silesia (see Austrian Suc('kssion, War or). The Prussian 
victory at Mollwitz (April 10, 1741) brought into the field against 
Austria all the powers which were ambitious of expansion at 
her expense : France, llavaria, Spain, Saxony and Sardinia. 
Nor was the peril wholly external. Apart from the perennial 
discontents of Magyars and Slavs, the confusion and corruption 
of the administration, and the misery caused by the ruin of the 
finances, had made the Habsburg dynasty unpopular even in its 
German states, and in Vienna itself a large section of public 
opinion was loudly in favour of the claims of ('harles of Bavaria. 
Yet the war, if it revealed the we^ikness of the Austrian monarchy, 
revealed also unexpected sources of strength. Not the least of 
these was the character of Maria Theresa herself, who to the 
fascination of a young and beautiful woman added a very 
masculine resolution and judgment. In response to her personal 
appeal, and also to her wise and timely concessions, the Hun- 
garians had rallied to her support, and for the first time in history' 
awoke not only to a f(;eling of enthusiastic loyalty to a Habsburg 
monan'.h, but also to the realization that their true interests 
were bound up with those of Austria (see Hungary : History), 
Although, then, as the result of the war, Silesia was by the 
treaty of Dresden transferred from Austria lo Prussia, while in 
Italy by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 cessions were 
made at the expense of the house of Habsburg to the Spanish 
Don Philip and to Sardinia, the Austrian monarchy as a whole 
had displayed a vitality that had a.stonished the world, and was 
in some respects stronger than »t the beginning of the struggle, 
notably in the great improvement in the army anfl in the posses- 
sion of generals schooled by the experience of active service. 

The period from 1747 to 1756, the year of the outbreak of the 
Seven Years' Wai, was occupied in preparations for carrying 
into effect the determination of Maria 'rheresa to recover the 
lost provinces. To give any chance of success, it was recognized 
that a twi)fold change (^f syst(Tii was necessary : in internal and 
in external affairs, 'i’o strengthen the .st4ite internally a complete 
revolution of its administration was begun under the auspices 
of Count F. W. Ilaugwitz (1700- i7^\s) ; the motley sy.siem which 
had survived from the middle ages was grailually replaced by 
an administrative machinery uniformly organi/etl and central- 
izeii ; and the army esptJcially, hitherto patched together from 
the (juotas raised and maintained by the various diets and 
provincial estates, was withdrawn from their interference. 
These reforms were practically confined to the central provinces 
of the monarchy ; for in Hungary, as well as in the outlying 
territories of LomUirdy and the Netherlands, it was recognized 
that the conservative temper of the |)eoples made any revolu- 
tionary change in the tmditional system inadvisalile. 

Meanwhile, in foreign affairs, it had become clear that for 
Austria the enemy to be dreaded was no longer France, but 
^ Prussia, and Jsiaunit/ jnepared the way for a diplomatic 
revolution, which took effect when, on the ist of May 
mtHmmoo, 1756, Austria and Fiance concluded the first treaty 
madSovoa of Versailles. The Umg rivalr)' between Bourbons anti 
Habsburgs was thus ended, and France and Austria 
remained in alliance or at peace until the outbreak ol 
the French Revolution. So far as Austria was concerned, the 
Seven Years* War (q,v,) in which France and Austria were ranged 
against Prussia and Great Britain, was an attempt on the part 
of Maria Theresa to recover Silesia. It failed ; and the peace of 
Huberisburg, signed on the i5lh of Fehruar}' 1763, left Germany 


divided between Austria and Prussia, whose rivalry for the 
hegemony was to last until the victory of Koniggratz (1866) de- 
finitely decided the issue in favour of the Hohenzollern monarchy. 

The loss of Silesia led Austria to look for “ compensation ” 
elsewhere. The most obvious direction in which this could be 
sought was in Bavaria, ruled by the decadent house 
of Wittelsbach, the secular rival of the house of 
Habsburg in southern Germany. The question of the Bmvmrim, 
annexation of Bavaria by conquest or exchange had 
occupied the minds of Austrian statesmen throughout the 
century : it would not only have removed a perpetual menace 
to the peace of Austria, but would have given to the Habsburg 
monarchy an overwhelming strength in South Germany. The 
matter came to an issue in 1777, on the death of the elector 
Maximilian III. The heir was the elector palatine Charles 
Theodore, but Joseph II., who had been elected emperor in 1765, 
in succession to his father, and appointed co-regent with his 
mother- claimed the inheritance, and prepared to assert his 
claims by force. The result was the so-called War of Bavarian 
Succession. As a matter of fact, however, though the armies 
under Frederick and Joseph were face to face in the field, the 
affair was settled witliout actual fighting ; Maria Theresa, fearing 
the chances of another struggle with Prussia, overruled her son 
at the last moment, and hy the treaty of Teschen agreed to be 
content with the cession of the Quarter of the Inn (Tnnviertcl) 
and some other districts. 

Meanwhile the ambition of ('atherine of Russia, and the war 
with Turkey hy which the empire of the tsars was advanced to 
the Black Sea and threatened to establish itself south 
of the Danube, were productive of consequences of Auatria 
enormous importance lo Austria in the East. Russian audtbe 
control of the Danube was a far more serious menace Ottoman 
to Austria than the neighbourhood of the decadent 
Ottoman power ; and for a while the policy of Austria towards 
the Porte underwent a change that foreshadowed her attitude 
towards the Eastern Question in the i(>th century. In spite of 
the reluctance of Maria Theresa, Kaunitz, in July 1771, concluded 
a defensive alliance with the Porte. He would have exchanged 
this for an active co-operation with Turkey, could Frederick 
the Great have been pcrsuadi'd to promise at least neutrality 
in the event of a Russo- Austrian War, But Frederick was un- 
willing to break with Russia, with whom he was negotiating the 
partition of l^oland ; Austria in these circumstances dared not 
take the offtmsive ; and Maria Theresa was compelled to pur- 
chase the modification of the extreme claims of Russia in Turkey 
by agreeing to, and sharing in, the spoliation of Poland. Her 
own share of the spoils were the acquisition, hy the 
first treaty of partition (August 5, 1772), of Galicia ofPoiaad. 
and Eodomeria. Turkey was’ left in the lurch ; and 
.Austrian troops even occupied portions of Moldavia, in order 
to secure thi* communication between the new Polish provinces 
and Transylvania. At Constantinople, too, Austria once more 
supported Russian policy, and was rewarded, in 1777, hy the 
acquisition of Bukovina from Turkey. In Italy the influence of 
the House of Austria had been strengthened by the marriage 
of the archduke Ferdinand with the heiress of the d’Estes of 
Modena, and the establishment of the archduke Leopold in the 
grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

In internal affairs Maria Theresa may be regarded as the 
practical founder of the unified Austrian state. The new system 
of centralization has already been referred to. It only intamai 
remains to add that, in carrying out this system, Maria roiorma 
Theresa was too wise to fall into the errors afterwards under 
made by her son and successor. She was no doctrin- iJjT**^* 
aire, and consistently acted on the principle once laid 
down by Machiavclli, that while changing the substance, the 
prince should be careful to preserve the form of old institutions. 
Alongside the new bureaucracy, the old estates survived in 
somnolent inactivity, and even in Hungary, though the ancient 
constitution was left untouched, the diet was only summoned 
four times during the reign, and reforms were carried out, without 
protest, by royal ordinance. It was under Maria Theresa, too, 
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that the attempt was hrst made to make German the official 
language of the whole monarchy ; an attempt which was partly 
successful even in Hungary, especially so far as the army was 
concerned, though Latin remained the official tongue of the diet, 
the county-assemblies and the courts. 

The sociul, religious and educational reforms of Maria Theresa 
also mark her reign as the true epoch of transition from medieval 
to modern conditions in Austria. In religious matters the 
empress, though a devout Catholic and herself devoted to the 
Holy See, was carried away by the prevailing reaction, in which 
her ministers shared, against the pretensions of the papacy. 
The anti-papal tendency, known as Febronianism (^.».), had made 
immense headway, not only among the laity but among the 
clergy in the Austrian dominions. By a new law, papal bulls 
could not be published without the con.sent of the crown, and 
the direct intercourse of the bishops with Rome was forbidden ; 
the privileges of the religious orders were curtailed ; and the 
education of the clergy was brought under state control. It was, 
however, only with reluctance that Maria Theresa agreed to 
carry out the papal bull suppressing the Society of Jesus ; and, 
while declaring herself against persecution, she could never be 
persuaded to accept the views of Kaunitz and Joseph in favour 
of toleration. Parallel with the assertion of the rights of the 
state as figainst the church, was the revolution effected in the 
educational system of the monarchy. This, too, was taken from 
the control of the church ; the universities were remodelled and 
modernized by the introduction of new faculties, the study of 
ecclesiastical law being transferred from that of theology to that 
of jurisprudence, and the elaborate system of elementary end 
seco.Klary education was estoblished, which survived with slight 
modification till i86t^ 

The death of Maria Theresa in 1780 left Joseph 11 . free to 
attempt the drastic revolution from above, which had been 
Joaepbii. restrained by the wise statesmanship of his mother. 
mad * He was himself a strange incarnation at once of 
•*Jo 8 epb^ doctrinaire liberalism and the old Habsburg autocracy. 
iniam,** essential conditions of his empire he was con- 

stitutionally unable to form a conception. He was a disciple, 
not of Machiavelli, but of Rousseau ; and his scattered 
dominions, divided by innumerable divergence.s of racial and 
class prejudice, and encumbered with traditional institutions 
to whi('h the people clung with passionate conservatism, he 
regarded as so mucli vacant territory on which to build up his 
ideal sUite. He was, in fact, a Revolutionist who hujjpened also 
to be an emperor. “ Reason ” and “ enlightenment ” were his 
watchwoVds ; opposition to his wise measures he reganJed as 
obscurantist and unreasonable, and unreason, if it pnoved 
stubborn, as a vice to be corrected with whips. In this sp>irit 
he at once set to work to reconstruct the state, on lines that 
strangely anticipated the principles of the Constituent Assembly 
of 1 789. He refused to be crowned or to take the oath to the 
local constitutions, and divided the whole monarchy into thirteen 
departments, to be governed under a uniform system. In 
ecclesiastical matters his policy was also that of “reform from 
above,’’ the complete subordination of the clergy tu the state, 
and the severance of all effective 1 ies with Rome. This treatment 
of the “ Fakirs and Ulemas ” (as he cfdled them in hi.s letters), 
who formed the most powerful element in the monarchy, would 
alone have ensured the failure of his plans, but failure was made 
certain by the introduction of the conscription, which turned 
even the peasants, whom he had done much to emancipate, 
against him. 'I'lie threatened revolt of Hungary, and the actual 
revolt of Tirol and of the Netherlands (see Belgium : History) 
together with the disasters of the war with ^’urkey, forced him, 
before he died, to the formiil reversal of the whole policy of 
reform. 

In his foreign policy Joseph II. had been scarcely less unhappy. 
In 17184 he had resumed his plan of acepuiring Bavaria for Austria 
by negotiating with the elector Charles Theodore its exchange 
for the NetherKinds, which were to be erected for his l>enefit 
into a “ Kingdom of Burgundv.” The elector was not unwilling, 
but the scheme was wrecked by the opposition of the heir to 


the Bavarian throne, the duke of Zweibriicken, in response to 
whose appeal Frederick the Great formed, on the 23rd of July 
confederation of German princes (Fursienhund) for the 
purpose of opposing the threatened preponderance of Austria. 
Prussia was thus for the first time formally recognized as the 
protector of the German states against Austrian ambition, and 
had at the ^me time become the centre of an anti-Austrian 
alliance, which embraced Sweden, Poland and the maritime 
powers. In these circumstances the war with Turkey, on which 
Joseph embarked, in alliance with Rus.sia, in 1788, would hardly 
have been justified by the most brilliant success. The first 
campaign, however, which he conducted in per.son was a dismal 
failure; the Turks followed the Austrian army, disorganized 
by disease, across the Danube, and though the transference of 
the command to the veteran marshal Loudon somewhat retrieved 
the initial disasters, his successes were more than counterbalanced 
by the alliance, concluded on the 3Jst of January 1790, between 
Prussia and Turkey. Three weeks later, on the 20th of February 
1790, Joseph died broken-hearted. 

The situation needed all the statesmanship of the new ruler, 
Leopold II. This was less obvious in his domestic than in his 
foreign policy, though perhaps equally present. As 
grand-duke of Tu.scany Leopold had won the reputation ^ 

of an enlightened and liberal ruler ; but meanwhile 
“ Josephinism had not been justified by its resiilis, and the 
progress of the Revolution in France was beginning to scare e^’en 
enlightened princes into reac tion. Leopold, then, reverted to 
the traditional Habsburg methods ; the olci supremacy of the 
Church, regarded as the one effective bond of empire, was 
restored ; and the Ewheilssiaat was once more resolved into its 
elements, with the old machinery of diets and estates, and the 
old abu.ses. It was the beginning of that policy of “ stability ’’ 
associated later with MettermVh, whic'h was to last till the 
cataclysm of 1848. For the time, the policy was justified by 
its results. The spirit of revolutionary France had not yet 
touched the heart of the Habsburg empire, and national rivalries 
were expressed, not so much in expansive ambitions, as in a 
somnoknit clinging to traditional privileges. Leopold, therefore, 
who made his dc'but on the Kuropcun stage as the executor of 
the ban of the Empire against the insurgent Lic‘g(ois, was free to 
pose as the champion of order against the Revolution, without 
neeiling to fear the resentment of his subjects. He played this 
role with consummate skill in the negotiations tliat led up to the 
treaty of Reichenbach (August 15, 1790), which ended the 
quarrel with l^rus.sia ancJ paved the wa,)' to the armistic'e of 
Giurgevo with Turkey (September 10). Leopold was now free 
to deal with the Low ( ountries, which were reduced to order 
Ixjforc the end of the year. On the 4th of August 1791, was 
signed at Sistova the definitive peace with Turkey, which 
practically established the status quo. 

On the 6th of October 1790, Leopold had been crowned Roman 
emperor at Frankfort, and it was as cnnjieror, not as Halisburg, 
that he first found himself in direct antagonism to the Auatrim 
France of the Kt‘voliition. 'I'he fact that Leopold’s and the 
sister, Marie Antoinette, was the wife of Lends XVL Preneb 
had done little^ to cement tlicj Franco-Austrian allianc'e, 
which sinc:c 1763 had hc;c*n practically ncjn-exislent ; 
nor was it now the mainspring of his attitude towards revolu- 
tionary France,. But by the dcjcrce of the 4lh of August, widch 
in the general abolition of feudal rights in\'oJvcd the possessions 
of many Cierman princes enclaves in Alsace and Lorraine, the 
Constituent Assembly had made the first move in the war 
against the established European system. J.eopold protested 
as sovereign of Germany ; and the protest was soon enlarged 
into one made in the name of Europe. The circular letter of 
Count Kaunitz, dated the 6th of July 1791, calling on the 
sovereigns to unite against the Revolution, was at once the 
beginning of the Concert of Europe, and in a .sense the last 
manifeslt) of the Holy Roman Empire as “ the centre of political 
unity.” But the common policy proclaimed in the famous 
declaration of Pillnitz (August 27), was soon wrecked upon the 
particular interests of the powers. Both Austria and Prussia 
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were much occupied with the Polish question, and to have 
plunged into a crusade against France would have been to have 
left Poland, where the new constitution had been proclaimed 
on the 3rd of May, to the mercy of Russia. Towards the further 
development of events in France, therefore, I^opold assumed 
at first a studiously moderate attitude; but his refusal to 
respond to the demand of the French government for the dis- 
persal of the corps of emigres assembled under the protection 
of the German princes on the frontier of France, and the insistence 
on the rights of princes dispossessed in Alsace and T-orraine, 
precipitated the crisis. On the 25th of January t 7«)2 the French 
Assembly adopted the decree declaring that, in the event of no 
satisfactory reply having been received from the emperor by the 
I St of March, war should be declared. On the 7th of February 
Austria and Prussia signed at Tlerlin an offensive and defensive 
treaty of alliance. Tluis was ushered in the series of stupendous 
events which were to change the fare of Kurope and profoundly 
to affect the destinies of Austria. Leopold himself did not live 
to see the beginning f)f the struggle ; he died on the ist of March 
1792, the day fixed by the Legislative Assembly as that on which 
the question of peace or war was to he decided. 

The events of the period that followc<l, in which Au.stria 
neces.sarily played a conspicuous part, are dealt with elsewhere 
BfiwUoi Europe, French Revolutionary Wars, 

theR^voU Napoleon, Napoleonic* Campatons). Here it will 
utloaary only he necessary to mention those which form per- 
Wmn, manent landmarks in the progressive conformation of 
the Austrian monarchy. Such was the set'ond partition 
of Poland (January 23, 1793), which eliminated the “buffer 
state on which Austrian statesmanship had hitherto laid such 
importance, and brought the Austrian and Russian frontiers into 
contact. Such , too, was the t reaiy of ('ampo Formio (OctoUT 1 7 , 
1797) which ended tin? first nivolntionary war. By this treaty 
the loss of the Belgian provinces was confirmed, and though 
Austria gained Wnice, the establishment of French preponder- 
ance in the rest of Italy made a breach in the tradition of Habs- 
burg supremacy in the peninsula, which was to have its full 
effect only in the struggles of llu; next century. The rise ot 
Napoleon, and his masterful interferenc e in Onnany, produced 
a rorn])Iete and permanent revolution in the relations of Austria 
to the Ciormun states. The campaigns which issued in the treaty 
of I.un6villc (February <), 1801) practic'ally sealed the fate of the 
old Empire. Even were the venerable name to survive, it was 
felt that it would pass, by the election of the princes now tributary | 
to France, from the house of llabsburg to lluil of Bonaparte. 
Francis 11 . determined to forestall the [lossible indignity of the 
Tbt sulKirdinntion of his famil\' to an upstart dynasty. 

On the 14th of Mav 1804, Napoleon was proclaimed 
emperor of the French ; on the 11th of August 
II* assumed the style of Francis L, hereditary 
Holy emperor of .Austria. Two years later, when the defeat 
Romma of Aiisterlitz had led to the tnnity of Pre.ssburg 
Bmpin. (January i, 1806), hy which Austria lost Venice and 
Tirol, and Napoleon's ronfederation of the Rhine had broken 
the unity of Gicrmany, Francis formally abdicated the title and 
functions of Holy Roman emperor (August h, 1S06). 

Austria had to undergo further losses and humiliations, 
notably by the treaty of Menna (1S09), before the outcome of 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign in 1812 gave her the opportunity 
for recuperation and revenge. The skilful diplomacy of Metter- 
nich, who was now at the head of the Austrian government, 
enabled .Austria to take full advantage of the situation created 
by the disaster to Napoleon’s arms. His objwt wms to recover 
Austria’s lost possessions and if possible to add to them, a policy 
which did not necessarily involve the complete overthrow of the 
French emperor. .Austria, therefore, refused to join the alliance 
between Russia and Prussia signed on the 17th of Alarch 1813, 
hut pressed on her armaments so as to he ready in any event. 
Her opportunity came after the defeats of the Allies at Lutzen 
and Bautzen and the conclusion of an armistice at Pleswitz. 
P>etween 200,000 and 300.000 .Austrian troops were massed in 
Bohemia ; and Austria took up the role of mediator, prepared 


to throw the weight of her support into the scale of whichever 
side should prove most amenable to her claims. The news of 
the battle of Villoria, following on the reluctance of Napoleon 
to listen to demands involving the overthrow of the whole 
of his political system in central Europe, decided Austria in 
favour of the Allies. By this fateful decision Napoleon's fall 
was assured. By the treaty of Trachenberg (July 12, 1813) 
the Grand Alliance was completed ; on the i6th, 17th and 
iHth of October the battle of Leipzig was fought ; and the 
victorious advance into France was begun, which issued, 
on the 11th of April 1814, in Napoleon’s abdication. (See 
Napoleon, Napoleonic Campaigns, Europe.) 

It was a recognition of the decisive part played by Austria 
in these great events that Vienna was chosen as the scene of the 
great international congress summoned (September 
1814) for the purpose of re-establishing the balance 
of })ower in Europe, which Napoleon's conquests had 
upset. An account of the congress is given elsewhere (see 
Vienna, ('ongrkss of). The result for Austria was a triumphant 
vindication of Mctternich’s diplomacy. He had, it is true, been 
unable to prevent the retention of the grand-duchy of Warsaw 
by Alexander of Russia ; but with the aid of Great Britain and 
France (secTet treaty of January 3, 1815) he had frustrated 
the efforts of Brussia to absorb the whole of Saxony, Bavaria 
was forced to disgorge the territories gained for her by Napoleon 
at Austria’s expense, Illyria and Dalmatia were regained, and 
Lombardy was added to Venetia to constitute a kingdom under 
the Habsburg crown ; while in the whole Italian peninsula 
French was replatred by Austrian influence. In Germany the 
.settlement was even more fateful for Austria’s future. The 
Holy Empire, in spite of the protests of the Holy Sec, was not 
restored, Austria preferring the loose confederation of sovereign 
states {Staatenhund) actually constituted under her presidency. 
Such a body, Metternich held, “ powerful for defence, powerless 
for offence," would form a guarantee of the peace of central 
lOurope—and of the preponderance of Austria ; and in its councils 
Austrian diiilornary, backed by the weight of the Habsburg 
power beyond the borders of Germany, would exercise a greater 
influence than any possible prestige derived from a venerable 
title that had become a by-word for the union of unlimited 
pretensions with practic al impotence. Moreover, to the refusal 
to revive the Empire— ' which shattered so many patricjtic hopes 
in Gerinanv — Austria added another decision yet more fateful. 
Hy relinquishing her claim to the Belgian provinces and other 
outlying territories in western ('icrmany, and by acquiesi:ing in 
the establishment of Prussia in the Rhine provinces, she abdicated 
to Prussia her position as the bulwark of (Jermany against France, 
and hastened the pre^cess of her own gravitation towards the 
Slavonic East to which the final impetus was given in 1866. 

In order to understand the foreign policy of Austria, insepar- 
ably associated with the name of Metternich, during the period 
from the close of the congress of Vienna to the out- internal 
break of the revolutions of 1848, it is necessary to know attatraot 
something of the internal conditions of the monarchy 
before and during this time. In 1792 T-eopold IT. had jcJIfflc/#//. 
been succeeded by his son Francis 11 . His popular nad 
designation of “ our good Kaiser Franz ” this monarch Mettar» 
owed to a certain simplicity of address and bonhomie 
which pleased the Viennese, certainly not to hj.s serious qualities 
as a ruler. He shared to the full the autocratic temper of the 
Habsburgs, their narrow-mindedness and their religious and 
intellectual obscurantism ; and the qualities which would have 
made him a kindly, if somewhat tyrannical, father of a family, 
and an excellent head clerk, were hardly those required by the 
conditions of the Austrian monarchy during a singularly critical 
period of its history. 

The personal character of the emperor, moreover, gained a 
special imfxirtance owing to the modific.ations that were mjide 
in the administrative system of the empire. This had been origin- 
ally organized in a series of departments : Aiilic chanceries for 
Austria, for Hungary and Transylvania, a general Aulic chamber 
for finance, domains, mines, trade, post, &c., an Aulic council 
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of war, a general directory of accounts,, and a chancery of the 
household, court and state. The heads of all these departments 
had the rank of secretaries of state and met in council under 
the royal presidency. In course of time, however, this body 
beeme too unwieldy for an effective cabinet, and Maria Theresa 
established the council of state. During the early years of the 
reign of Francis, the emperor kept himself in touch with the 
various departments by means of a cabinet minister ; but he 
had a passion for detail, and after 1805 he himself undertook 
the function of keeping the administration together. At the 
same time he had no personal contact with ministers, who might 
communicate with him only in writing, and for months together 
never met for the discussion of business. The council of state 
was, moreover, itself soon enlarged and subdivided ; and in 
course of time the emperor alone represented any synthesis of 
the various departments of the administration. The jurisdiction 
of the heads of departments, moreover, was strictly defined, 
and all that lay outside this was reserved for the imperial decision. 
Whatever was covered by established precedent could be settled 
by the department at once ; but matters falling outside such 
precedent, however insignificiint, had to he referred to the 
throne.^ A system so inelastic, and so deadening to all initiative, 
could have but one result, (jradiially the officials, high and low, 
subjected to an elaborate system of checks, refused to take 
any responsibility whatever ; and the minutest administrative 
questions wore handed up, through all the stages of the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, to be shelved and forgotten in the im|)erial 
cabinet. For Francis could not possibly himself deal with all 
the questions of detail arising in his vast empire, e\'en had he 
desired to do so. Jn fact, his attitude towards all troublesome 
problems w^as summed up in his fa\ ourite phrase, “ Let us sleep 
upon it ” : questions unanswered would answer themselves. 

The result was the gradual atrophy of the whole administrative 
machine. The Austrian government was not consciously 
tyrannical, even in Italy ; and Francis himsclt, though deter- 
mined to be absolute ^intended also to be paternal. Nor would 
the cruelties inflicted on the bolder spirits who dared to preach 
reform, which made the Austrian government a by -word among 
the nations, alone have excited tlie passionate spirit of revolt 
which carried all before it in 1848. The cause of this is to be 
sought rather in the daily friction of a system which had ceased 
to he efficient and only succeeded in irritating the public opinion 
it was powerless to curb. 

Mctternich himself was fully conscious of the evil, lie 
recognized that the fault of the government lay in the fact that 
it did not govern, and he deplored that his own function, in a 
decadent age, was hut “ to prop up mouldering institutions.’’ 
He was not constitutionally averse from change ; and he was 
loo clear-sighted not to see that, sooner or later, change was 
inevitable. Hut his interest was in the fascinating game of diplo- 
macy ; he was ambitious of playing the leading part on the great 
stage of intemational politics ; and he was too consummate 
a courtier to risk the loss of the imperial favour by any insistence* 
on unpalatable reforms, which, after all, would perhaps only 
reveal the necessity for the complete revolution whidi he feared. 

7 'he alternative was to use the whole force of the government 
to keep things as they were. The disintegrating force of the 
ever-simmering racial rivalries could be kept in check by the 
army : Hungarian regiments garrisoned Italy, Italian regiments 
guarded Halicia, Poles occupied Austria, and Austrians Hungar>\ 
The peril from the infiltration of “ revolutionary ” ideas from 
without was met by the erection round the Austrian dominions 
of a Chinese wall of tariffs and censors, w'hich had, however, no 
more success than is usual with such expedients.*^ The peril 
from the independent growth of Liberalism within was guarded 
against by a rigid supervision of the press and the re-establish- 
ment of clerical control over education. Music alone ffourished, 

* Thus, while the number of recruits, though varying from year 
to year, could be settled by the war department, the question of 
the claim of a single conscript for exemption, on grounds not recog- 
nised by precedent, could only be settled by imperial decree. 

® Forbidden books were the only ones road, and forbidden news- 
papers the only ones believer!. 
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free from government interference ; but, curiously enough, 
the movements, in Bohemia, Croatia and elsewhere, for the 
revival of the national literatures and languages'— which were 
to issue in the most difficult problem facing the Austrian govern- 
ment at the opening of the 20th century^ — were encouraged in 
exalted circles, as tending to divert attention from political 
to purely scientific interests. Meanwhile Uie old system of 
provincial diets and estates was continued or revived (in 1816 in 
Tirol and Vorarlberg, 1817 in Galicia, i8i8 in Carniola, 1828 in 
the circle of Salzburg), but they were in no sense representative, 
clergy and nobles alone being eligible, with a few delegates from 
the towns, and they had practically no functions beyond register- 
ing the imperial decrees, relative to recruiting or taxation, and 
dealing with matters of local police.-* Kven the ancient right of 
petition was seldom exercised, and then only to meet with the 
imperial disfavour. And this stagnation of the administration 
was accompanied, as might have been expected, by economic 
stagnation. Agriculture languished, hampered, as in l*'rance 
before the Revolution, by the feudal privileges of a noble caste 
which no longer gave any equivalent service to the slate ; trade 
w»a.s strangled by the system of high tariffs at the frontier and 
internal octrois ; and finally public credit was shaken to its 
foundations by lavish issues of paper money and the neglect to 
publish the budget. 

The maintenance within the empire of a system so artificial 
and so unsound, involved in foreign affairs the policy of pre- 
venting the success of any movements by which it 
might l>e threatened. The triumph of Liberal principles ttich^M 
or of national aspirations in Cierniany, or elsewhere policy oi 
in Europe, might easily, as th(‘ events of 1848 proved, 
shatter the whole rotten structure ot the Habsburg monarchy, 
which .survived only owing to the apathy of the popula- 
tions it oppre.ssed. 'fhis, then, is the explanation of the 
system of “ stability which Metternich succeeded in imposing 
for thirty years upon Kuropc. If he piersuaded Frederick 
William Til. that the grant of a popular constitution would be 
fatal to the Prus.sian monarchy, this was through no love of 
Prussia ; the Carlsbad Decn'e.s and the Vienna Final Act were 
designed to keep (Germany quiet, lest the sleep of Austria should 
be di.sturbed ; the lofty claims of the 'rro|>pau Protocol were but 
to cover an Austrian aggression directed to ])urely Austrian ends ; 
and in the Eastern Question, the moral .support given to the 
“ legitimate ’’ authority of the sultan ovi*r the “ rebel ” (ireeks 
was dictated solely by the interest of Austria in maintaining 
the integrity of Turkey. (Sec Kuropf. : History \ Gkrmany : 
History ; Ai.kxanukr L of Russia; Mktiernich, &c.) 

Juflged hy the standard ol its own aims Mettcrnich's difilomacy 
was, on the whole, completely suciressful. J'or fifteen years 
after the congress of Vienna, in spite of frequent alarms, the 
peac e of Europe was not seriously disturbed ; and even in 18,^0, 
the revolution at Pari-, found no echo in the great body of the 
Austrian dominions. The isolated revolts in Italy were ea.sily 
suppressc'd ; and the insurrection of Folancl, though it provoked 
the lively sympathy of the Magyars and Czechs, led to no actual 
movement in the Habsburg states. Eur a moment, indeed, 
Metteniich had meditated talcing advantage of the popular 
feeling to throw the weight ol Austria into the scale in favour 
of the Poles, and thus, by re-estahli.shing a Polish kingdom under 
Austrian influence, to restore the barrier between the two 
empires which the partition of Poland had destroyed. But 
cautious counsels prevailed, and by the victory of the Russian 
arms the status quo was re.stored (see Poland). 

The years that followed were not wanting in signs of the coming 
storm. On the 2nd of March 1835 Francis 1 . died, and was 
succeeded by his son Ferdinand!. The new emperor pen/tm 
was personally amiable, hut so enfeebled by epilep.sy amadi* 
as to be incapable of ruling ; a veiled regency had to 
be constituted to carry on the government, and the 
vices of the administration were further accentuated by weakness 
and divided counsels at the centre. Under these circumstances 

® In Hungary the diet was not summoned at all between 1811 
and 1825. nor in Transylvania between i8ji and 1834. 
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popular discontent made rapid headway. The earliest symptoms 
of political agitation were m Hungary, where the diet began to 
show signs of vigorous life, and the growing Slav separatist 
movements, especially in the south of the kingdom, were rousing 
the old spirit of Magyar ascendancy (see Hungary : Hiatory), 
For everywhere the Slav populations were growing restive under 
the German-Magyar domination. In Bohemia the Czech literary 
movement had developed into an organized resistance to the 
established order, which was attacked under the disguise of a 
criticism of the English administration in Ireland. Repeal ” 
became the watchword of Bohemian, as of Irish, nationalists 
(sec Bohemia). Among the southern Slavs the “ Illyrian ” 
movement, voiced from 1836 onward in the Illyrian National 
Gazette of Ljudevit Gaj, was directed in the first instance to a 
.somewhat shadowy Pan-Slav union, which, on the interference 
of the Austrian government in 1844, was exclianged for the more 
definite object of a revival of “ the IViune Kingdom ” (Croatia, 
Slavonia, Dalmatia) independent of the Hungarian crown (see 
Croatia, &c.). In the German provinces also, in spite of 
Metternich’s censors and police, the national movements in 
Germany had gained an entrance, and, as the revolution of 1848 
in Vienna was to show, the most advanced revolutionary views 
were making headway. 

The most important of all the sym|)toms of the approaching 
cataclysm was. however, the growing unrest among the peasants. 

As had been proved in France in 1789, and was again 
Smb#" sliown in Russia in 1906, the succe.ss of any 

ValTr' political revolution depended ultimately iijKin the 
attitude of the peasant class. In this lies the main 
significance of the rising in Galicia in 1846. This was in its origin 
a Polish nationalist movement, hatched in the little independent 
republic of (Vacow^ As such it had little importance; though, 
owing to the incompetence of the Austrian commander, the 
Poles gained some initial successes. More fateful was the 
attitude of the Orthodo.K Kuthenian peasantry, wdio wvre divided 
from their Catholic r\)lish over-lords by centuries of religious 
and feudal oppression. 'I'lie Poles had sought, l)y lavish promises, 
to draw them into their ranks; their reply was to rise in support of 
the Austrian government. In the fight at Gdow (February 26th), 
w'here Benedek laid the foundations of the military reputation 
that was to end so tragically at Koniggraiz, flail and si'vthe 
wrought more havoc in the rebel ranks than the Austrian mus- 
ketry. Since, in spite of this object-lesson, the Polish nobles 
still continued their offers, the pcasiints consulted the local 
Austrian authorities as to what course they should lake ; and 
the local authorities, untu:cu.stomcd to arriving at any decision 
without consulting Vienna, practical!)' gave them carte hlanche 
to do as they liked. A hideous jarqavric followed for three or 
four days ; during which cartloads of dead were carried into 
'larnow, where the peasants received a reward for every “ rebel ” 
brought in. 

'i'his affair was not only a scandal for which the Austrian 
government, through its iigents, w^as responsible ; but it placed 
the authorities at Vienna in a seriou.s dilemma. For the 
Ruthenians, elated by their victory, refused to return to work, 
and demanded the abolition of all feudal obligations as the reward 
of their loyalty, 'lb refuse this claim would have meant the 
indefinite prolongation of the crisis ; to concede it would have 
l)een to invite the peasantry of the whole empire to put forth 
similar demands on pain of a general rising. On the 13th of 
April 1846 an imperial decree abolished some of the more 
burdensome feudal obligations ; but this concession was greeted 
with so fierce an outcry, its an authoritative endorsement of the 
atrocities, that it was again revoked, and Count Franz von Stadion 
was sent to restore order in Galicia. The result was, that the 
peasants saw that though their wrongs were admitted, their sole 
hop!" of redress lay in a change of government, and added the 
dead weight of their resentment to the forces making for revolu- 
tion. It was the union of the agrarian with the nationalist 
movements that made the downfall of the Austrian system 
inevitable. 

The material for the conflagration in Austria was thus all 


prepared when in February 1848 the fall of l^uis Philippe 
fanned into a blaze the smouldering fires of revolution throughout 
Europe. On the 3rd of March, Kossuth, in the diet 
at Pressburg, delivered the famous speech which was 
the declaration of war of Hungarian Liberalism against 
the Austrian system. “ From the chamei-house of 
the Vienna cabinet,*' he exclaimed, “ a pestilential air breathes 
on us, which dulls our nerves and paralyses the flight of our 
spirit.” Hungary liberated was to become the centre of freedom 
for all the races under the Austrian crown, and the outcome was 
to be a new “ fraternization of the Austrian peoples.” In the 
enthusiasm of the moment the crucial question of the position 
to be occupied by the conflicting nationalities in this “ fraternal 
union ” was overlooked. Germanism had so far served as tlie 
basis of the Austrian system, not as a national ideal, but because 
“ it formed a sort of unnatioifial mediating, and common element 
among the contradictory and clamorous racial tendencies.” 
But with the growth of the idea of German unity, Germanism 
had established a new ideal, of which the centre lay beyond the 
boundaries of the Austrian monarchy, and which was bound to 
be antagonistic to the aspirations of other races. The new 
doctrine of the fraternization of the Austrian races would 
inevitably soon come into conflict with the traditional German 
ascendancy strengthened by the new sentiment of a united 
Germany. It was on this rot^k that, both in Austria and in 
Germany, the revolution suffered shipwreck. 

Meanwhile events progressed rapidly. On the nth of March 
a meeting of “ young Czechs ” at Prague drew up a petition 
embodying nationalist and liberal demands ; and on the same 
day the diet of Lower Austria petitioned the crown to summon 
a meeting of the delegates of the diets to set the Austrian finances 
in order, 'lb this last proposal the government, next day, gave 
its consent. But in the actual temper of the Viennese the 
slightest concession was dangerous. 'Ihe hall of the diet was 
invaded by a mob of students and workmen, Kossuth’s speech 
was read and its proposals adopted as the popular programme, 
and the members of the diet were forced to lead a tumultuous 
procession to the llofburg, to force the assent of the government 
to a petition based on the catch-words of the Revolution, The 
authorities, taken by surprise. were forced to temporize and agreed 
to lay the petition before the emperor. Meanwhile 
round the hall of the diet a riot had broken out ; the Metier^ 
soldiers intervened and blood was shed. 7 'he middle atch, 
clas.ses now' joined the rebels ; and the riots had become 
a revolution. Threatened by the violence of the mob, 
Metternich. on the evening of the 13th of March, escaped from 
the Hofburg and passed into exile in England. 

The fall of Metternich was the signal for the outburst of the 
storm, not in Austria only, but throughout central Europe. 
In Hungary, on the 31st of March, the government was forced 
to consent to a new constitution which virtually erected Hungary 
into an independent state. On the 8th of April a .separate 
constitution was promised to Bohemia ; and if the petition of 
the Croats for a similar concession was rejected, this was due 
to the armed mob of Vienna, which w'as in clo.se alliance with 
Kossuth and the Magyars. The impotence of the Austrian 
government in this crisis was due to the necessity of keeping 
the bulk of the Austrian forces in Italy, where the news of 
Metternich’s fall had also led to a concerted rising against the 
Habsburg rule (see Italy). Upon the fortunes of war in the 
peninsula depended the ultimate issue of the revolutions so far 
as Austria w^as concerned. 

The army and the prestige of the imperial tradition were, in 
fact, the tw'o sheet-anchors that enabled the Habsburg monarchy 
to weather the storm. For the time the latter was the only one 
available ; but it proved invaluable, especially in Germany, 
in preventing any settlement, until Radetzky's victory of 
Novara had set free the army, and thus once more enabled Austria 
to back her policy by force. The Austrian government, in no 
position to refuse, had consented to send delegates from its 
German provinces to the parliament of united Germany, which 
met at Frankfort on the i8th of May 1848^ The question at 
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once arose of the place of the Austrian monarchy in united 
Germany. Were only its German provinces to be included ? 
Or was it to be incorporated whole ? As to the first, the Austrian 
government would not listen to the suggestion of a settlement 
which would have split the monarchy m half and subjected it 
to a double allegiance. As to the second, German patriots could 
not stomach the inclusion in Germany of a vast non-German 
population. The dilemma was from the first so obvious that 
the parliament would have done well to have recognized at once 
that the only possible solution was that arrived at, after the 
withdrawal of the Austrian delegates, by the exclusion of Austria 
altogether and the offer of the crown of Germany to Frederick 
William of Pnissia* But the shadow of the Holy Empire, 
immcmorially associated with the house of Habsburg, still 
darkened the counsels of German statesmen. The Austrian 
archduke John had been appointed regent, pending the election 
of an emperor; and the political leaders could neither break 
loose from the tradition of Austrian hegemony, nor reconcile 
themselves with the idea of a mutilated Germany, till it was too 
late, and Austria was once more in a position to re-establish the 
system devised by her diplomacy at the congress of Vienna. 
(See Germany : History,) 

This fatal procrastination was perhaps not without excuse, 
in view of the critical situation of the Austrian monarchy during 
1848. For months after the fall of Metternich Austria was 
practically without a central government. Vienna itself, where 
on the 14th of March the e.stablishment of a National Guard 
was authorized by the emperor, was ruled by a committee of 
students and citizens, who arrogated to themselves a voice in 
imperial affairs, and imposed their will on the distracted ministry. 
On the 15th of March the government proposed to summon a 
central committee of lo<*al diets ; but this was far from satisfying 
public opinion, and on the 25th of April a constitution was 
proclaimed, including the whole monarchy with the exception 
of Hungary and Lombardo-Venctia. 'Fliis was, however, met 
by vigorous |)rotests from ( zechs and l^oles, while its provisions 
for a partly nominated senate, and the indirect election of 
deputies, excited the wrath of radical Vienna. Committees of 
students and national guards were formed ; on the tjth of May 
a ('entral Committee was established ; and on the 15th a fresh 
insurrection l^roke out, as a result of which the government 
once more yielded, recognizing the Central ('ommittee, admitting 
the right of the National (uiard to take an active part in politics, 
and promising the C(jn vocation of a National Convention on the 
basis of a single chamber elected by universal suffrage. On the 
17th the emperor left Vienna for Innsbruck “ for the l)cnefit of 
his health,” and thence, on the 20th, i.ssued a proclamation in 
which he cast himself on the loyalty of his faithful provinces, 
and, while confirming the concessions of March, ignored those 
of the 15th of May. The flight of the emperor had led to a 
revulsion of feeling in Vienna ; but the issue of the proclamation 
and the attempt of the government to disperse the students by 
closing the university, led to a fresh outbreak on the 26th. Once 
more the ministry conceded all the demands of the insurgents, 
and even went so far as to hand over the public treasury and 
the responsibility of keeping order to a newly constituted 
Committee of Public Safety. 

The tide was now, however, on the turn. The Jacobinism 
of the Vienna democracy was not really representative of any 
widespread opinion even in the (German parts of 
Austria, while its loud-voiced Germanism excited 
men/c. the lively opposition of the other races. Each of 
these had taken advantage of the March troubles to 
press its claims, and everywhere the government had shown 
the same yielding .spirit. In Bohemia, where the attempt to 
hold elections for the Frankfort parliament had broken down 
on the opposition of the Czechs and the conservative German 
aristocracy, a separate constitution had been proclaimed on the 
8th of April ; on March the 23rd the election by the diet of Agram 
of Baron Joseph Jellachich as ban of Croatia was confirmed, 
as a concession to the agitation among the southern Slavs ; on 
the 18th of March Count Stadion had proclaimed a new con- 
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stitution for Galicia. Even where, as in the case of the Serbs 
and Rumans, the government had given no formal sanction 
to the national claims, the emperor was regarded as the ultimate 
guarantee of their success ; and deputations from tlie various 
provinces poured into Innsbruck protesting their loyalty. 

To say that the government deliberately adopted the" Machia- 
vellian policy of mastering the revolution by setting race against 
race would be to pay too high a compliment to its capacity. 
The policy was forced upon it ; and was only pursued consciously 
when it became obvious. Count Stadion began it in Galicia, 
where, before bombarding insurgent Cracow into submission 
(April 26), he had won over the Ruthenian jieasants by the 
abolition of feudal dues and by forwarding a petition to the 
emperor for the official recognition of their language alongside 
Polish. But the great object lesson was furnished by the events 
in Prague, where the quarrel between t'zechs and (Germans, 
radicals and conservatives, issued on the 12th of June in a rising 
of the Czech students and populace. The suppression of this 
rising, and with it of the revolution in Bohemia, on the i6th of 
June, by Prince Windischgratz, was not only the first victory of 
the army, but was the signal for the outbreak of a universal race 
war, in which the idea of constitutional liberty was sacrificed 
to the bitter spirit of national rivalry. The parliament at 
Frankfort hailed Windi.schgratz as a national hero, and offered 
to send troops to his aid ; the German revolutionists in Vienna 
welcomed every success of Radetzky’s arms in Italy as a victory 
for Germanism. The natural result was to drive the Slav 
nationalities to the side of the imperial government, since, 
whether at Vienna or at Budapest, the radicals were their worst 
enemies. 

'J'he 16th of June had been fatal to the idea of an independent 
Bohemia, fatal also to Pan-Slav dreams. To the Czechs the most 
immediate peril now seemed that from the German parliament, 
and in the interests of their nationality they were willing to 
join the Austrian government in the struggle against German 
liberalism. The Bohemian diet, summoned for the 19th, never 
met. Writs were issued in Bohemia for the election to the 
Austrian Reichsrath ; and when, on the loth of July, this 
assembled, the .Slav deputies were found to be in a majority. 
This tact, which was to lead to violent troiihU* later, was at first 
subordinate to other issues, of which the most important was 
the question of the emancipation of the pe^asants. .\fter long 
deflates the law abolishing feudal services -the sole permanent 
outcome of the revolution -was carried on the 31.SI of August, 
and on the 7th of September received the imperial consent. 
'The pcasant.s thus received all that they desired, and their vast 
weight was henceforth thrown into the scale ol the government 
against the revolution. 

Meanwhile the alliance between the Slav nationalities and the 
con.servative elements within the empire had found a powerful 
representative in Jellachich, the ban of Croatia. At j^ng^cMch 
first, indeed, his activity had been looked at askance mad 
at Innsbruck, as but another force making for dis- 
integration. He had apparently identified him.self 
with the “ Illyrian ” party, had broken off all communications 
with the Hungarian government, and, in spite of an imperial 
edict issued in response to the urgency of Batthyani, had 
summoned a diet to Agram, which on the 9th of June decreed 
the separation of the ” Triune Kingdom ” from Hungary. The 
imperial government, which still hoped for Magyar aid against 
the Vienne.se revolutionists, repudiated the action of the ban, 
accused him of disobedience and treason, and deprived him of 
his military rank. But his true motives were soon apparent ; 
his object was to play off the nationalism of the “ Illyrians 
against the radicalism of Magyars and Germans, and thus to 
preserve his province for the monarchy ; and the Hungarian 
radicals played into his hands. The fate of the Habsburg empire 
depended upon the issue of the campaign in Italy, which would 
have been lo.st by the withdrawal of the Magyar and Croatian 
regiments ; and the Hungarian government chose this critical 
moment to tamper with the relations of the army to the 
monarchy. In May a National Guard had been established ; 
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and the soldiers of the line were invited to join this, with the 
promise of higher pay ; on the let of June the garrison of Pest 
took the oath to the Constitution. On the loth jellachich issued 
a proclamation to the. Croatian regiments in Italy, bidding them 
remain and hght for the emperor and the common Fatherland. 
His loyalty to the tradition of the imperial army was thus 
announced, and the alliance was cemented between the army 
and the southern Slavs. 

Jellachich, who had gone to Innsbruck to lay the Slav view 
before the emperor, was allowed to return to Agram, though not 
as yet formally reinstated. Here the diet passed a resolution 
denouncing the dual system and demanding the restoration of 
the union of the empire. Thus was proclaimed the identity of 
the Slav and the conservative points of view ; the radical 
“ Illyrian ” assembly had done its work, and on the 9th of July 
Jellachich, while declaring it “ permanent,” prorogued it 
indefinitely “ with a paternal greeting,” on the ground that the 
safety of the Fatherland depended now “ more upon physical 
than upon moral force.” The diet thus prorogued never met 
again. AUsolute master of the forces of the banat, Jellachich 
now waited until the intractable politicians of P«!st should give 
him the occasion and the excuse for setting the imperial £irmy 
in motion against them. 

I’hc occasion was not to he long postponed. Every day the 
rift between the dominant radical element in the Hungarian 
Hu m imperial court was widened. Kossuth 

uagmry- foUo^.^rs were evidently aiming at the complete 

separation of Hungary from Austria ; they were in sympathy, 
if not in allianee. with the German radicals in Vienna and 
Frankfort ; they were less than half-hearted in their support 
of the imperial arms in Italy. The imperial government, pressed 
by the Magyar nationalists to renounce Jellachich and all his 
works, equivocated and procrastinated, while within its councils 
the idea of a centralized state, to replace the loose federalism 
of the t>ld empire, slowly took shape under the pressure of the 
military party. It was encouraged by the news from Italy, 
where, on the .25th of July, Kad<*tzky liad won the battle of 
Custozza, and on the 6th of August the Austrian standard onc‘.e 
more floated over the towers of Milan. At Ciistozza Magyar 
hussars, Groats from the Military J^'rontier, and I'irolese shar|>- 
shooters had fought side by side. 'J'he possibility was obvious of 
combating the radical and nationalist revolution by means of 
the army, with its spirit of comradeship in arms and its im|x;rialist 
tradition. 

So early as the Iwginning of July, Austrian officers, with the 
permission of the minister of war, had joined the Serb insurgents 
who, under StratemiroviiS were dtdying the Magyar power in the 
banat. By the end of August the brearh between the Austrian 
and Hungarian governments was open and complete ; on the 
4th of September J el hK'hich was reinstated in all his honours, and 
on the jith he crossetl the Drave to the invasion of Hungary. 
The die was thus ciist ; and, though etforts continued to Ije 
made to arrange matters, the time for moderate counsels was 
passed. The conservative leaders of the Hungarian nationalists, 
Kutvos and Deak, retired from publii' life ; and, though Batthyani 
consented to remain in oflice, the slender hope that this gave 
of pe.acc was ruined by the flight of tlie palatine (September 24) 
and the murder of (kmnt I.amberg, the newdy appointed com- 
missioner and commander-in-chief in Hungary, by the mob at 
Pest (Septemlwr 27). The appeal was now to arms ; and tlie 
fortunes of the Habsburg monarchy w’ere bound up with the fate 
of the war in Hungary-fsee Hungary : History), 

Meanwhile, renewed trouble had broken out in Vienna, w'here 
tlie radical populace was in conflict alike with the government 
and with the Slav majority of the Keichsrath. The Gertnas 
democrats appealed for aid to the Hungarian government ; but 
the Magyar passion for constitutional legality led to delay, and 
before the Hungarian advance could be made eflFectit*e, it was too 
late. On the 7th of October the emperor Ferdinand had fled 
from Schdnbrunn to Olmiitz, a Slav district, whence he issued 
a proclamation inviting whoever loved Austria and freedom ” 
to rally round tlie throne. On the 11th Windischgratz proclaimed 
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his intention of marching against rebellious Vienna, and on the 
i6th an imperial rescript appointed him a field-marshal and 
coramanderdn-chief of all the Austrian armies except that of 
Italy. Meanwhile, of the Reichsrath, the members of the Right 
and the Slav majority had left Vienna and announced a meeting 
of the diet at Briinn for the 20th of October ; all that remained 
in the capital was a rump of German radicals, impotent in the 
hands of the proletariat and tlie students. The defence of the 
city was hastily organized under Bern, an ex-officer of Napoleon ; 
but in the absence of help from Hungary it was futile. On the 
28th of October Windischgratz began his attack ; on the ist 
of November he was master of the city. 

The fall of revolutionary Vienna practically involved that of 
the revolution in Frankfort and in Pest. From Italy the con- 
gratulations of Radetzky's victorious army came to Windisch- 
gratz, from Russia the even more significant commendations 
of the emperor Nicholas. The moral of the victory was painted 
for all the world by the military execution of Robert Blum, 
whose pej'son, as a deputy of the German parliament, should 
have been sacrosanct. The time had, indeed, not yet come to 
attempt any conspicuous breach with the constitutional principle; 
but the new ministry was such as the imperial sentiment would 
approve, inimical to the German ideals of Frankfort, devoted 
to the traditions of the Habsburg monarchy. At its head was 
Prince Felix Schwarzenberg (q.v.), the “ army -diploma I,” a 
statesman at once strong and unscrupulous. On the 27th of 
November a proclamation announced that the continuation of 
Austria as a united state was necessary both for Germany and 
for Europe. On the 2nd of December the emperor P'erdinand, 
bound by too many personal obligations to the revolutionary 
parties to serve as a useful instrument for the new Acceusion 
policy, abdicated, and his nephew Francis Joseph otFraneia 
ascended the throne. The proclamation of the new JoBeph, 
emperor was a gage of defiance t brown down to Magyars 
and German unionists alike : ” Firmly determined to preserve 
imdimmed the lustre of our crown,” it ran, “ but prepared to 
share our rights with the representative*? of our peoples, we trust 
that with Ciod’s aid and in common with our peoples we shiUl 
succeed in uniting all the countries and races of the monarchy 
in one great body politic.” 

While the Reichsrath, transferred to Kremsier, was discussing 
“ fundamental rights ” and the difficult question of how to 
reconcile the tlieoretical unity with the actual dualism of the 
empire, the knot was being cut by the sword on the plains of 
Hungary. The Hungarian retreat after the bloody battle of 
Kapolna (February 26^27, 1849) was followed by the dissolution 
of the Krernsier assembly, and a proclamation in which the 
emperor announced his intention of granting a constitution to 
the whole monarchy “ one and indivisible.” On the 4th of 
March the constitution was published ; but it proved all but as 
distasteful to Czechs and Croats as to the Magyars, and the 
speedy succe.sses of the Hungarian arms made it, for the while, 
a dead letter. It needed the intervention of the emperor 
Nicholas, in tlie loftiest spirit of the Holy Alliiince, before even 
an experimental unity ol the Habsburg dominions could be 
established (see Hunuary: History), 

The capitulation of Vilagos, which ended the Hungarian 
insurrection, gave Schwarzenberg a free hand for completing 
the work of restoring the status quo ante and the influence of 
Austria in Germany. The account of the process by which this 
was accomplished belongs to the history of Germany (q^v,). 
Here it will suffice to say that the terms of the Convention of 
Olmiitz (November 29, 1850) seemed at the time a complete 
triumph for Austria over Prussia. As a matter of fact, however, 
the convention was, in the words of Cxiunt Beust, not a Prussian 
humiliation, but an Austrian weakness.” It was in the power 
of Austria to crush Prussia and to put an end to the dual influence 
in the Confederation which experience had proved to be unwork- 
able ; she preferred to re-establish a discredited system, and to 
leave to Prussia time and opportunity to gather strength for the 
inevitable conflict. 

In 1851 Austria had apparently triumphed over all its 
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difficulties. The revolutionary movements had been sup- 
pressed^ the attempt of Prussia to assume the leadership 
TH b Germany defeated, the old Federal Diet of 1815 
0/ Amtria. restored. Vienna again became the centre 

* of a despotic government the objects of which were to 
Germanize the Magyars and Slavs, to check all agitation for a 
constitution, and to suppress all attempts to secure a free press. 
For some ten years the Austrian dominion groaned under one of 
the worst possible forms of autocratic government. The failure 
of the Habsburg emperor to perpetuate this despotic regime was 
due (i) to the Crimean War, (2) to the establishment of Italian 
unity, and (3) to the successful assertion by Prussia of its claim 
to the leadership in Germany. The disputes which resulted in 
the Crimean War revealed the fact that ‘‘ gratitude ” plays but 
a small part in international affairs. In the minds of Austrian 
statesmen the question of the Iree navigation of the Danube, 
which would have been imperilled by a Russian occupation of 
the Principalities, outweighed their sense of obligation to Russia, 
on which the emperor Nicholas had rashly relied. That Austria 
at first took no active part in the war was due, not to any senti- 
mental weakness, but to the refusal of Prussia to go along with 
her and to the fear of a Sardinian attar'k on her Italian provin(!es. 
But, on the withdrawal of the Russian forces from the Princi- 
palities, these were occupied by Austrian troops, and on the 
2ncl of December 1854, a treaty of alliance was signed at Vienna, 
between Great Britain, Austria and France, by which Austria 
undertook to occupy Moldavia and Walachia during the con- 
tinuance of the war and “ to defend the frontier of the said 
principalities against iiny return of the Russian forces.” By 
Article 111 ., in the event of war between Russia and Austria the 
alliance both offensive and defensive was to be made effective 
(Hertslet, No. 252). With the progressive disasters of the 
Russian arms, however, Austria grew bolder, and it was the 
nlliinatiim delivered by her to the empcaor Ale.Vcinder 11 . in 
December 1855, forced Russia to come to terms ('freaty 
of Paris, March 30, 1856). 

Though, however, Austria by her diplomatic attitude had 
secured, without striking a blow, the settlement in her sense 
of the F^astern Question, she emerged from the contest without 
allies and without friends. The “ Holy Alliance of the three 
autocratic northern powers, recemented at Miinchengralz in 
which had gained for Austria tlie decisive intervention 
of the tsar in 1849, had been ho|)clessly shattered by her attitude 
during the Crimean War. Russia, justly offended, drew closer 
her ties with Prussia, where Bismarck was already hatching 
the ])lans which were to mature in i86() ; and, if the attitude 
of Napoleon in the Polish question prevented any revival of 
the alliance of Tilsit, the goodwill of Russia was assured for 
Prance in tlie coining struggle with Austria in Italy. Already 
the isolation of Austria had been conspicuous in the congress 
oi Paris, where Cavour, the Sardinian plenipotentiary, laid bare 
before assembled Europe the scandal of her rule in Italy. It 
was emphasized daring the campaign of 1859, when Siirdinia, 
in alliance with France, laid the foundations of united Italy. 
'Ihe threat of Prussian intervention, which determined the pro- 
visions of the armistice of Villafranca, was due, not to love of 
Austria, but to fear of the undue aggrandizement of France. 
'ITie campaign of 1859, and the diplomatic events that led up 
to it, are dealt with elsewhere (see Italy, Italian Wars, 
Napoleon III., Cavouk). The results to Austria were two-fold. 
Externally, she lost all her Italian possessions except Venice ; 
internally, her failure led to the necessity of conciliating public 
opinion hy constitutional concessions. 

The proclamation on the 26th of February 1861 of the new 
constitution for the whole monarchy, elaborated by Anton von 
Schmerling, though far from satisfying the national aspirations 
of the races within the empire, at least gave Austria a temporary 
popularity in Germany ; the liberalism of the Habsburg monarchy 
was favourably contrasted with the “ reactionary ” policy of 
Prussia, where Bismarck was defying the majority of the cliet 
in his determination to build up the military power of Prussia. 
The meeting of the princes summoned to Frankfort by the 
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emperor Francis Joseph, in 1863, revealed the ascendancy 
of Austria among the smaller states of tJie Confederation : but 
it revealed also the impossibility of any consolidation of the 
Confederation without the co-operation of Prussia, which stood 
outside. Bismarck had long since decided that the matter could 
only be settled by the exclusion of Austria altogether, and 
that the means to this end were not discussion, but “ Blood and 
Iron.” The issue was forced by the developments ot the tangled 
wSchleswig-Holstein Question which led to the definitive 

breach between the two great German powers, to the campaign 
of 1866, and the collapse of Austria on the field of Koniggratz 
(July 3. See Seven Weeks’ War). (W. a. P. : A. 

The war of 1866 began a new era in the history of the Austrian 
empire. By the treaty of Prague (August 23, 1866) the emperor 
surrendered the position in Germany which hi.s ancestors had held 
for so many centuries ; Austria and Tirol. Bohemia and Salzburg, 
ceased to be German, and eight million Germans were cut off 
from all political union with their fellow-countrymen. At the 
same time the surrender of Venetia completed the work of 1859, 
and the last remnant of the old-established Habsburg domination 
in Italy ceased. The war w^as immediately followed by a re- 
organization of the government. I’he Magyar nation, 
as well as the (Czechs, had refused to recognize the men/ of 
validity of the constitution of 1861 which had estab- tbeduai 
lished a common parliament for the whole empire ; 
they demanded that the indepcnrlence of the kingdom of 
Hungary shoultl be restored. Even before the war the necessity 
of corning to terms with the Hungarians had be(*n recognized. 
In June 1865 the imperor Francis Jo.seph visited Pest and 
replaced the chancellors of 'JVansylvania and Hungary, Founts 
Francis Zichy and Nadasdy, supporters of the February con- 
stitution, by ( oiint Majkith. a leader of the old conservative 
magnates. 'J'his was at once follow'cd by the resignation ol 
Schmerling, who was succeeded hy (V)unt Kichanl Belcrcdi. 
On the 20th ot September thc‘ Reichsrath was [iroroguod, which 
was equivalent to the suspension of the constitution ; ami in 
December the emperor opened the Hungarian diet in person, 
with a speech from the throne that recognized the validity of the 
laws of 1848. Before any definite arrangement as to their 
re-introdnetion could be made, however, the war broke out ; 
and after the defeats on the field of l)altle the Hungarian diet 
was able to make its own t<;rms. I'hev recognized no union 
between their country and the other parts of the monarchy 
except that which was based on the Pragmatic Sanction.' All 
recent innovations, all attempts made during the last hundred 
years to absorb Hungary in a greater Austria, were revoked. 
An agreement was made by which the emperor was to be crowned 
at Pest and take the ancient oath to the (iolden Bull ; Hungary 
(including Transylvania and Croatia) was to have its own 
parliament and its own ministry ; Maj^ar was to he the ollicial 
language ; the emperor was to rule as king ; there was to he com- 
plete separation of the finances ; not even a common nationality 
was recognized Ixffween the Hungarians and the r)ther subjects 
of the emperor ; a Hungarian W'as to be a foreigner in Vienna, 
an Austrian a foreigner in Budapest. A large party wished 
indeed that nothing should be left but a purely personal union 
similar to that between England and Hanover. Deak and the 
majority agreed, however, that there .should be ccrtiiin institu- 
tions common to Hungary and the rest of the monarchy ; these 
were'-(i) foreign affairs, including the diplomatic and consular 
service ; (2) the army and navy ; (3) the control of the expenses 
required for these branches of the public service. 

Recognizing in a declaratory act the legal existence of these 
common institutions, they also determined the method by which 
they should be administered. In doing .so they carried out with 
great exactitude the principle of dualism, establishing in form 
a complete parity between Hungary on one side and the (ither 
territories of the king on the other. They made it a condition 

^ For tlio separate political histories of Austria and llungaiy 
see the section on II. Awstrta Proper, below, and Hcnc^aky ; 
the present 8t*ction deals with the history of tin* whole monarchy 
as such. 
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that there should be constitutional government in the rest of the 
monarchy as well as in Hungary, and a. parliament in which 
all the other territories should be represented. From both the 
Hungarian and the Austrian parliament there was to be elected 
a Delegation, consisting of sixty members; to these 
Delegations the common ministers were to be re- 
sponsible, and to them the estimates for the joint 
services were to be submitted. The annual meetings were to 
be held alternately in Vienna and in Pest. They were very care- 
ful that these Delegations should not overshadow the parliaments 
by which they were appointed. I'he Delegations were not to 
sit t^ether ; each was to meet separately ; they were to com- 
municate by writing, every document being accompanied 
by a translation in Magyar or (lerman, as the case might be ; 
only if after three times exchanging notes they failed to agree 
was there to be a common session ; in that case there would he 
no discussion, and they were to vote in silence ; a simple majority 
was sufficient. There were to be three ministers for common 
purpose.s — (i) for foreign affairs ; (2) for war ; (3) for finance ; 
these ministers were responsible to the Delegations, but the 
Delegations were really given no legislative power. The minister 
of war controlled the common army, but even the laws determin- 
ing the method by which the army was to be recruited had to 
l>c voted separately in each of the parliaments. The minister 
of finance had to lay before them the common budget, but they 
could not raise money or vote taxes ; after they had passed the 
budiget the money required had to be provided by the separate 
parliaments. Kven the determination of the proportion which 
each half of the monarchy was to contribute was not lt?ft to ifie 
f>elegations. It was to be fixed once every ten years by separate 
committees chosen for that purpose from the Austrian Reichsrath 
and the Hungarian parliament, the so-called Quota-Defmlaltons. 
In addition to these “ common affairs ’’ the Hungarians, indeed, 
recognized that there were certain other matteis which it was 
desirable should be managed on identical principles in the two 
halves of the monarchy — namely, customs and excise curremy ; 
the army and common railways. F or these, however, no common 
institutions were created ; they must lie arranged by agreement ; 
the ministers must confer and then introduce identical ac'ts in the 
Hungarian and the Austrian parliaments. 

The main principles of this agreement were decided during 
the spring of 1S67 ; but during this period the Austrians were 
not really consulted at all. 'rhe negotiations on behalf 
of the court of Vienna were entrusted to Heust, whom 
ment, emperor appointed chancellor of the empire and 

also minister-president of Austria. He had no previous 
experience of Austrian affairs, and was only anxious at once to 
bring about a settlement which would enable the empire to take 
a strong position in international politics. In the summer of 
1867, however (the Austrian Reichsrath having met), the two 
(larliaments each elected a deputation of fifteen members to 
arrange the financial settlement. 'J'he first matter was the debt, 
amounting to over 3000 million gulden, in addition to the floating 
debt, which had Ixien contracted during recent years. The 
Hungarians laid down the principle that they were in no way 
resfionsible for debts contracted during a time when they had 
been deprived of their constitutional liberties ; they consented, 
however, to pay each year 29I million gulden towards the interest. 
The whole responsibility for the fxiyment of the remainder of 
the interest, amounting annually to over a hundred million gulden, 
and the management of the debt, was left to the Austrians. 
The Hungarians wished* that a (considerable part of it should Ihj 
repudiated. It was then agreed that the two states should form 
a Customs Union for the next ten years ; the customs were to 
he paid to the common exchequer ; all sums required in addition 
to this to meet the expenses were to lie provided as to 30 % by 
Hungary and as to 70 % by Austria. After the financial question 
had been thus settled, the whole of these arrangements 
were then, on the 21st and the 24th of December 1867, enacted 
by the two parliaments, and the system of dualism was estal> 
lished. 

The acts were accepted in Austria out of necessity ; but no 


parties were really satisfied. The Germans, who accepted the 
principle of dualism, were indignant at the financial arrange- 
ments ; for Hungary, while gaining more than an equal share 
of power, paid less than one-third of the common expenses. 
On the other hand, according to British ideas of taxable capacity, 
Hungary piaid, and still pays, more than her share. The Ger- 
mans, however, could at least hope that in the future the financial 
arrangements might be revisecl ; the complaints of the Slav 
races were political, and within the constitution there was no 
means of remedy, for, while the settlement gave to the Hungarians 
all that they demanded, it deprived the Bohemians or Galicians 
of any hope that they would be able to obtain similar independ- 
ence. Politically, the principle underlying the agreement was 
that the empire should be divided into two portions ; in one of 
these the Magyars were to rule, in the other the Germans ; in 
either section the Slav races — the Serbs and Croatians, the Czechs, 
Pole.s and Slovenes — were to be placed in a position of political 
inferiority.' 

Tlif logical consistency with which the principle of Dualism was 
carried out is shown in a change of title. By a letter to Bcust of 
the 14th of November 1868 the emi)eror ordered that he should 
henceforward be styled, not as before “ Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary, King of Bohemia, but “ Emperor of Austria, King 

of Bohemia, c&c., and .Apostolic King of Hungary,'’ thereby signify- 
ing tlic separation of the two districts over which he rules. His 
sliorter style is “ His Majesty the Emperor and King,” and “ His 
Imperial and Apostolic Royal Majesty ” : the lands 6vx*r which he 
rules are called “The Austriandlungarian Monarchy” or ” Tlie 
Austrian-TIimgarian Realm.” The new terminology. ” Imperial 
and Royal ” (Kaiserlich und Koui^Urh), has since then been applied 
to all those branches of the public service which belong to the 
common ministries; this was first the case with the diplomatic 
service ; not till 1889 was it applietl to the army, which for some 
time kept up the old style of Kuiset tich-KOnigli( h ; in 1895 it was 
applied to the ministry of the imperial house, an oflice always held 
by th<* minister for foreign affairs. The minister for foreign affairs 
was at first called the Reirh^kamler \ but m 1871, when AntlrAssy 
succeeded Beust, this was givr‘n up 111 deference to Hungarian feeling, 
for it might be taken to imjily that there was a single slate of whicli 
he was minister. The old style Kaist>rti( h-Konifilich, the ” K.K.” 
w'hicli has become so familiar through long use. is still retained in the 
Austrian half of the monarch v. There arc, thert*fore, e.g., three 
ministries of finance : the Kaiserlich und Konigtich for joint nffairs ; 
the Kaiserlich- KonigUch lor Austrian affiiirs ; the Kirdlv^ lor 
Hungary. 

The settlement with Hungary consisted then of three parts : — 
(i) the political .settlement, which was to be permanent and 
has since remained part of the fundamental (*onstitu- 
tion of the monarchy ; (2) the periodif^al financial 
settlement, determining the partition of the common 
exfienses as arranged by the Quota-Deputations and ratified 
by the parliaments ; (3) the (\istoms Union and the agreement 
as to currency — a voluntary and terminable arrangement made 
lietwecn the two governments and parliaments, 'fhe history 
of the common affairs w’hicb fall under the management of the 
common ministries is, then, the history of the foreign policy 
of the empire and of the army. It is with this and this alone that 
the Delegations are occupied, and it is to this that we must now 
turn. The annual meetings call for little notice ; they have 
generally been the occasion on which the foreign mini.ster has 
explained and justified his policy ; according to the English 
custom, red books, sometimes containing important despatches, 
have been laid before them ; but the debates have caused less 
embarrassment to the government than is generally the case 
in parliamentary assemblies, and the army budget has generally 
been passed with few and unimportant alterations. 

For the first four years, while Beust was chancellor, the 
foreign policy was still influenced by the feelings left by the war 
of 1866. We do not know how far there was a real 
intention to revenge Koniggratz and recover the 
position lost in Germany. This would be at least a 
possible policy, and one to which Beust by his previous history 
would inclined. There were sharp passages of arms with the 

' Baron H. de Worms. The Austro-Hungarian Empire (I^ndon, 
1876), and Bcust's Memoirs, 
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Prussian government regarding the position of the South German 
states ; a close friendship was maintained with France ; there 
were meetings of the emperor and of Napoleon at Salzburg in 
1868; and the next year at Paris ; the death of Maximilian in 
Mexico cast a shadow over the friendship, but did not destroy 
it. The opposition of the Hungarians and financial difficulties 
probably prevented a warlike policy. In 1870 there were dis- 
cussions preparatory to a formal alliance with France against 
the North German (Confederation, but nothing was signed.' The 
war of 1870 put an end to all ideas of this kind ; the German 
successes were so rapid that Austria was not exposed to the 
temptation of intervening, a temptation that could hardly have 
been resisted had the result been doubtful or the struggle pro- 
longed. The absorption of South (Jermany in the German 
empire took away the chief cause for friction ; and from that 
time warm friendship, based on the maintenance of the estab- 
lished order, has existed between the two empires. Austria 
gave up all hope of regaining her position in Germany ; Germany 
disclaimed all intention of acquiring the German provinces of 
Austria. Beust's retirement in 1871 put the finishing touch on 
the new relations. His successor, Count Andrassv, a Ilungarian, 
established a good understanding with Bismarck ; and in 1872 
the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph, accompanied by his 
minister, to Berlin, was the final sign of the reconciliation with 
his uncle. The tsar was also present on that o(!casion, and for 
the next six years the close friendship between the three empires 
removed all danger of war. I'hree years later the full reconcilia- 
tion with Italy followed, when Francis Joseph consented to visit 
Victor Emmanuel in Venice. 

The outbreak of disturbance in the Balkans endt^d this period 
of calm. The insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina immedi- 
ately affected Austria ; refugees in large numbers 
frontier and had to be maintained by 
quention. the government. The political probltMn presented was 
a very’ difficult one. 'Jlie sympathy of the Slav 
inhabitants of the emj)irc made it impossible for the government 
of Vienna to regard with indifference the sufferings of Christians 
in Turkey. Active support was impossible, because the Hun- 
garians, among whom the events of 1848 had obliteratt?d the 
remembrance of the earlier days of Turkish conquest, were full 
of sympathy for the Turks. It was a cardinal principle of 
Austrian policy that she could not allow the erection of new 
Slav states on her southern frontier. Moreover, the disturbances 
were fomented by Russian agents, and any increase of Russian 
influence (for which the Fan-Slav party was working) was full 
of danger to Austria. For a time the mediation of Germany 
preserved the good understanding between the two eastern 
empires. In 1875 Andnissy drafted a note, which was accepted 
by the powers, requiring Turkey to institute the reforms nece.ssary 
for the good government of the provinces. Turkey agreed to 
do this, but the insurgents required a guarantee from the Powers 
that 'lurkey would keep her engagements. This could not be 
given, and the rebellion continued and spread to Bulgaria. The 
lead then passed to Russia, and Austria, even after the outbreak 
of war, did not oppose Russian measures. At the beginning of 
1877 a secret understanding had been made between the two 
powers, by which Russia undertook not to annex any territory, 
and in other ways not to take steps which would be injurious 
to Austria. The advance of the Russian army on Constantinople, 
how’cver, was a serious menace to Austrian influence ; Andnissy 
therefore demanded tiiat the terms of peace should be .submitted 
to a European conference, which he suggested should meet at 
Vienna. The peace of San Stefano violated the engagements 
made by Russia, and Andrassy wa.s therefore compelled to a.sk 
for a credit of 60 million gulden and to mobilize a small portion 
of the army ; the money was granted unanimously in the 
Hungarian Delegation, though the Magyars disliked a policy 
the object of which appeared to l)e not the defence of Turkey 
against Russia, but an agreement with Ru.ssia which would 
give Austria comperusation at the expense of Turkey ; in 

* See General Le Brun, Souvenirs militnires (1866-1870, Haris. 
1893) ; also, Baron de Worms, op, cit,, and the article on Brust. 
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the Austrian Deputation it was voted only by a majority 
of 39 to 20, for the Germans were alarmed at the report that 
It would be used for an occupation of part of the Turkish 
territory. 

The active share taken by Great Britain, however,, relieved 
Austria from the necessity of having recourse to further measures. 
By an arrangement made beforehand, Austria was soaniq 
requested at the congress of Berlin to undertake the mmd 
occupation and administration of Bosnia and Herze- #!•«». 
govina — an honourable but arduous task. The M 9 yiam. 
provinces could not be left to the Turks ; Austria could not 
allow them to fall under Russian influence. The occupation 
was immediately liegun, and 60,000 Austrian troops, under the 
command of General Philippovich,- crossed the frontier on the 
29th of July. The work was, however, more difficult than had 
been anticipated ; the Mahommedans offered a strenuous 
resistance; military operations were attended with great difficulty 
in the mountainous country ; 200,000 men were required, and 
they did not succeed in crushing the resistance till after some 
months of obstinate fighting. The losses on either side were 
very heavy ; even after the capture of Scrajevo in August, the 
resistance was continued : and besides those who fell in battle, 
a considerable number of the insurgents were put to death under 
military law. The opposition in the Delegations, which met at 
the end of the year, was .so strong that the government had to 
be content with a credit to cover the expenses for 1879 of less 
than half what they had originally asked, and the supplementary 
estimate of 40,000,000 gulden for 1878 was not voted till the 
next year. In 1870 the Porte, after long delay, recognized the 
occupation on the distinct understanding that the sovereignty 
of the sultan was acknowledged. A civil administration was 
then establi.shed, thei pro\'inccs not being attached to either 
half of the empire, but placed under the control of the joint 
minister of fmani'e. 'Fhe government during the first two years 
was nol very successful ; (he (Christian population were dis- 
appointed at finding that they still had, as in the old days, to 
pay rent to the Mahommedan begs, 'fhere were difficulties 
also lictvveen the Roman Catholics and the members of I he 
Greek Church. In 1881 disturbances in Dalmatia spread over 
the frontier into Herzegovina, and another expedition had to 
be sent to restore order. When this was done Benjamin de 
Kallay was appointed minister, and uniler his judicious govern- 
ment order and prosperity were established in the provinces. 
In accordance witli another clause of the treaty of Berlin, Austria 
was permitted to place troojis in the sanjak of Novi-Bazar, a 
distric t of great strategic importance, which .separated Servia 
and Montenegro, and through which the communication between 
Bosnia and Salonica passed. This was done in September 1879, 
an agreement with Turkey having specified the numbers and 
position of the garrison. Another slight alteration of the frontier 
was made in the same year, when, during the delimitation of 
the new frontier of Montenegro, the district of Spizza was 
incorporated in the kingdom of Dalmatia. 

ITie congress of Berlin indirectly cau.sed some difficulties with 
Italy. In that country was a large party which, under llic 
name of the “ Irredentists,” demanded that those 
Italian-speaking districts, South Tirol, Istria and 
Trieste, which were under Austrian rule, should be aentMe, 
joined to Italy ; there were public meetings and riots 
in Italy ; the Austrian flag was torn down from the consulate in 
Venice and the embassy at Rome insulted. 'Fhe excitement spread 
across the frontier ; there were riots in Trieste, and in Tirol it 
was necessary to make some slight movement of troops as a 
sign that the Austrian government wa.s determined not to 
surrender any territory. For a short time there was appre- 
hension that the Italian government might not he strong enough 
to resist the movement, and might even attempt to realize these 
wishes by means of an alliance with Russia; but the danger 
quickly passed away. 

In the year 1879 the European position of the monarchy was 

* Josef, Freiherr Hhilippovic von Hliilippsbi'rR (1818-1889), 
belonged to an old Christian noble family of Bosnia. 
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placed on a more secure footing by the conclusion of a formal 
alliance with Germany. In the autumn of that year Bismarck 
visited Vienna and arranged with Andrassy a treaty 
by which Germany bound herself to support Austria 
Qtrmmiy. against an attack from Russia, Austria-Hungary 
pledging herself to help Germany against a combined 
attack of France and Russia ; the result of this treaty, of which 
the tsar was informed, was to remove, at least for the time, 
the danger of war between Austria-Hungary and Russia. It 
was the last achievement of Andnissy, who had already resigned, 
but it was maintained by his successor, Baron Hay merle, and 
after his death in i88i by Count Kalndky. It was strengthened 
in 1882 by the adhesion of Italy, for after i88r the Italians re- 
quired support, owing to the French occupation of Tunis, and 
after five years it was renewed. Since that time it has been the 
foundation on which the policy of Austria-Hungary has depended, 
and it has survived all dangers arising eitlier from commercial 
differences (as between 1880 and 1890) or national discord. 
The alliance was naturally very popular among the German 
Austrians ; some of them went so far as to attempt to use it to 
influence internal policy, and suggested that fidelity to this 
alliance rciquired that there should he a ministry at Vienna 
which supported the Germans in their internal struggle with 
the Slavs ; they represented it as a national alliance of the 
Teutonic races, and there were some (iermans in the empire who 
supported them in this view. The governments on both sides 
could of course give no countenance to this theory ; Bismarck 
es|.K*ciaIly was very can?ful never to let it be supposed that he 
desired to exercise influence over the internal affairs of his ally. 
Had he done so, the strong anti-German passions of the C'zechs 
and Poles, always inclined to an alliance with I‘rance, would have 
been aroused, ami no government could have maintained the 
alliance. After 1880, the exertions of ('ount Kalnoky again 
established a fairly good understanding with Russia, as was 
shown by the meetings of Francis Joseph with the tsar in 1884 
and 1885, but thi^ outbreak of the Bulgarian question in 1885 
again brought into prominence the opposed interests of Russia 
and Austria- Hungary’. In the December of this year Austria- 
Hungarv’ indeed decisively interfered in the war between Bulgaria 
and Servia, for at this time Austrian influence predominated 
in Servia, and after the battle of Slivnitza th(‘ Austro-Hungarian 
minister warned Prince AlexaiidcM* of Bulgaria that if he advanced 
farther he would be met by Austro-Hungarian as w^ell as Servian 
troops. But after the abdication of Alexander, Count Kalnoky 
stated in the l)elegation.s that Austria-Hungary would not permit 
Russia to interfere with the independence of Bulgaria. This 
decided step was required by Hungarian feeling, but it was a 
policy in which Austria- Hungary cimld not depend on the support 
of (iermany, for - as Bismarck stated— Bulgaria was not worth 
the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier. Austria-Hungary 
also differed from Russia as to tht! position of Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, and during 1880^1887 much alarm was caused by 
the massing of Russian tniops on the Galician frontier. Councils 
of war were summoned to consider how this exposed and distant 
province was to be defended, and for some months war was 
consid(‘red inevitable ; but the danger was averted liy the re- 
newal of the Triple Alliance and the other dcei.sive steps taken 
at this time by the Gorman government (see Germany).^ 

Since this time the foreign policy of Austria-Hungary has 
been peaceful and unambitious : the close connexion with 
Germany has so far been maintained, though during the last 
few years it has been increasingly difficult to prevent the violent 
passions engendered by national enmity at home from reacting 
on the foreign polii v of the monarchy ; it would scarcely he 
possible to do so, were it not that discussions on foreign policy 
take place not in the parliaments but in the Delegations where 
the numbers are fewer and the passions cooler. In May 1895 
Count Kalndky had to retire, owing to a difference with Banff y, 
the Hungarian premier, arising out of the struggle with Rome. 
He was succeeded by Count Goluchowski, the son of a well- 

> Sir CharU'S Dilke. The Present Position of European Politics 
(London, 1887). 


known Polish statesman. In 1898 the expulsion of Austrian 
subjects from Prussia, in connexion with the anti-Polish policy 
of the Prussian government, caused a passing irritation, to which 
Count Thun, the Austrian premier, gave expression. The chief 
objects of the government in recent years have been to maintain 
Austro-Hungarian trade and influence in the Balkan states by the 
building of railways, by the opening of the Danube for navigation, 
and by commercial treaties with Rumania, Servia and Bulgaria ; 
since the abdication of King Milan especially, the affairs of Servia 
and the growth of Russian influence in that country have caused 
serious anxiety. 

The disturbed state of European politics and the great increase 
in the military establishments of other countries made it desirable 
for Austria also to strengthen her military resources. 

The bad condition of the finances rendered it, however, * 
impossible to carry out any very great measures. In 1868 there 
had been introduced compulsory military service in both Austria 
and Hungary ; the total of the army available in war had been 
fixed at 800,000 men. Besides this joint army placed under the 
joint ministry of war, there was in each part of the monarchy 
a separate militia and a separate minister for national defence. 
In Hungary this national force or honved was kept quite distinct 
from the ordinary army ; in Austria, however (except in Dalmatia 
and Tirol, where there was a separate local militia), tl\e J.andwehY, 
as it was called, was practically organized as part of the standing 
army. At the renewal of the periodical finanitial and economic 
settlement {Aus^kich) in 1877 no important change was made, 
but in 1882 the system of compulsory service was extended to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a reorganization was carried out, 
including the introduction of army corps and local organization 
on the Prussian plan. This was useful for the purposes of speedy 
mobilization, though there was some danger that the local and 
national spirit might penetrate into the army. In 1886 a law 
was carried in either parliament creating a Landaitirm, and 
providing for the arming and organization of the whtile male 
population up to the age of forty-two in case of emergency, 
and in 1889 a small increase was made in the annual number 
of recruits. A further increase w;is made in 1892-1893. In 
contrast, however, with the military histon^ of other continental 
powers, that of Austria-Hungary shows a small increase in the 
army establishment. Of recent years there have been signs of an 
attempt to tamper with the u.se of German as the common 
language for the whole army. This, which is now the principal 
remnant of the old a.srenciancy of German, and the one point of 
unity for the whole monarchy, is a matter on which the govern- 
ment and the monarcli allow no concession, but in the Hungarian 
parliament protests against it have been raised, and in 1899 and 
iQoo it w^as necessary to punish recruits fnmi Bohemia, who 
answered the roll call in the Czecliish zde instead of the 
German hier. 

In those matters which belong to the periodical and terminable 
agreement, the most important is the ('ustoms Union, which 
was established in 1867, and it is convenient to treat 
separately the commercial policy of the dual state.- cuatoms 
At first the customs tariff in Austria-Hungary, as in union. 
most other countries, w^as l>a.sed on a number of 
commercial treaties with Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, 
8rc., each of which specified the maximum duties that could be 
levied on certain articles, and all of which contained a “ most 
favoured nation '* clause. The practical result was a system 
very nearly approaching to the absence of any customs duties, 
and for the period for which the.se treaties lasted a revision of the 
tariff could not be carried out by means of legislation. After 
the year 1873, a strong movement in favour of protective duties 
made itself felt among the Austrian manufacturers who were 
affected by the competition of German, English and Belgian 
goods, and Austria was influenced by the general movement in 
economic thought which about this time caused the reaction 

® Matlckovits, Die Zollpolitih der osterteichish - ungarischen 
Monarchie (Leipzig, 1801). gives the Hungarian point of view; 
Kazan t. Die Handelspolitik Osterreich-V ngams (1 875-1 892. Leipzig, 

1894). 
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against the doctrines of free trade. Hungary, on the other hand, 
was still in favour of free trade, for there were no important 
manufacturing industries in that country, and it required a 
secure market for ^ricultural produce. After 1875 the com- 
mercial treaties expired ; Hur^ary thereupon also gave notice 
to terminate the commercial union with Austria, and negotiations 
began as to the principle on which it was to be renewed. This 
was done during the year 1877, and in the new treaty, while raw 
material was still imported free of duty, a low duty was placed 
on textile goods as well as on corn, and the excise on sugar and 
brandy was raised. All duties, moreover, were to he paid in 
gold— this at once involving a considerable increase. 'The 
tariff treaties with Great Britain and France were not renewed, 
and all attempts to come to some agreement with Germany 
broke down, owing to the change of policy which Bismarck 
was adopting at this period. The result was that the system 
of commercial treaties cea.sed, and Austria-Hungary was free 
to introduce a fresh tariff depending simply on legislation, 
an “ autonomous tariff ” as it is called. With Great Britain, 
France and Germany, there was now only a “ most favoured 
nation ” agreement ; fresh commercial treaties were made with 
Italy (1879), Switzerland and Servia (1881). During 1881-1882 
Hungary, desiring means of reUiliation agaiast the duties on 
corn and the impediments to the importation of cattle recently 
introduced into Germany, withdrew her opposition to protective 
duties ; the tariff was completely revised, protective duties were 
introduced on all articles of home production, and high finance 
duties on other articles such as coffee and petroleum. At the 
same time special privileges were granted to articles imported by 
sea, so as to foster the trade of Trieste and Fiume ; as in Germany 
a subvention was granted to the great shipping companies, 
the Austrian Lloyd and Adria ; the area of the Customs Union 
was enlarged so as to include Trieste, 1 stria and Dalmatia, as 
well as Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 1887 a further increase 
oi duties was laid on corn (this was at the desire of Hungary as 
against Rumania, for a vigorous customs war was being carried 
on at this lime) and on woollen and textile goods. Austria, 
therefore, during these years completely gave up the principle 
of free trade, and adopted a nationalist policy similar to that 
which prevailed in Ciermany. A peculiar feature of these 
treaties was that the government was empowered to impose 
an additional duty {lietorsumszoll) on goods innK)rted from 
countries in which Austria-Hungary received unfavourable 
treatment. In i 88 t this was fixed at 10% (5^0 for some 
articles), but in 1887 it was raised to 30 and 15 % respectively. 
In 1892 Austria-Hungary joined with Germany, Italy, Belgium 
and Switzerland in commercial treaties to last for twelve years, 
the object being to secure to the states of central Europe a stable 
and extended market ; for the introduction of high tariffs in 
Russia and America had crippled industry. Two years later 
Austria-Hungary also arranged with Russia a treaty similar 
to that already made between Russia and Germany ; the 
reductions in the tariff secured in these treaties were applicable 
also to Great Britain, with which there still was a most favoured 
nation treaty, 'rhe system thus introduced gave commercial 
security till the year 1903. 

The result ol these and other laws was an improv<?ment in financial 
conditions, which enabled the government at last to take in hand 
0 the long-delayed task of reforming the currency. Hitherto 

the currency had been ])artly in silver (guidon), the 
or toe 4, y\uj,trian currency ” which had twen introduced in 1857, 
eurrency* jjj p^p^r money, which took the form of notes issued 

by the Austro-Hungarian Bank. Tliis institution had, in 1867, 
iKilongcd entirely to Austria ; it had branches in Hungary, and its 
notes were current throughout the monarchy, but the direction was 
entirely Austrian. The Hungarians had not .sufficient cre<lit to 
establish a national tiank of their own. and at the .settlement of 1877 
they procured. a.s a conces.sion to themselve.s, that it .should be con- 
verted into an Austro-Hungarian bank, with a hea<l office at Pest 
as well as at Vienna, and with the management divided fictween the 
two countries. This arrangement was renewed in 18S7. In 1848 the 
government had been obliged to authorize the bank to suspend cash 
payments, and the wars of 1859 and i8C>f> had rendered alwrtivc all 
attempts to renew them. The notes, therefore, formed an incon- 
vertible paper currency. The bank bv its charter had the sole right 
of issuing notes, but during the war of r8b6 the government, in order 


to raise nioaey. had itseU issued notes (SttuOsnolen) to the value of 
312 mtllioii gulden, thereby violating the charter of the bank. The 
operation begun in 1892 was therefore threefold : (i) the substitution 
^ »dver standard ; (2) the redemption of the SiaatsnoUfi ; 
(3) the resumption of cash payments by the l»ank. 

In 1^)7 Austria-Hungary had taken part in the monetary confer- 
ence which led to the formation of the Lutiu Union ; it was intended 
to join the tinion, but this was not done. A first step, however, had 
been taken m this direction by the issue of gold coins of the value of 
eight and four gulden. No attempt was made, however, to regulate 
the relations of thi'se coins to the Austrian " silver coinage ; the 
two issues were not brought into connexion, ancl every payment 
was made in silver, unless it was definitely agreed that it should be 
paid in gold. In 1879, owing to the continued depreciation of silv'er, 
the free coinage of silver was suspended. In 1892 laws introducing 
a completely new coinage were carried in both parliaments, in accord- 
pice with agreements made by the ministers. The unit in the new 
issue was to be the kroiu*, dividi*d into 100 heller ; the krone being 
almost of the same value (24-25111) as the franc. (Tlie twenty-krone 
jiiece in gold weighs 6-775 K**-. Bio twenty-fram: iiiece 6*453.) The 
gold krone was ecjual to *42 of the gold gulden, and it was' declared 
equal to -5 of Uu^ silver gulden, so much allowance being nuwlc Jur the 
depreciation of silver. The first stc]) towards putting this act into 
practice was the issue of one-krone pieces (silver), which circulated 
as half gulclcm, and of nickel coins ; all the copper coins and other 
silver coin.s were recalled, the silver gulden alone being left in cir- 
culation. The coinage oi the gold tour- and eight-gulden was 
suhjKuided. Nothing more could be done till the supply of gold had 
been increased. The bank was re(]uired to buy gold (during 1892 it 
bought over forty M. gulden), and was obligetl to coin into twenty- 
or ten -krone pieces all gold brought to it lor that purpose. Then 
a loan ot 150 M. gulden at 4 % was made, and from the gold (chieily 
bar gold and sovereigns) wliicli Kothschikl, who undertook the loan, 
paid in, coins of the iu‘w Issue were struck to the value of over 34 
million kronen. This was. however, not put into circulation ; it 
was used first for paying oil the Stnatsnoten. By 1894 the stale was 
able to redec'm tliem to the amount of 200 million gulden, including 
all those for one gulden. It paid them, however, not in gold, but in 
silver (one krone pi(“ces and gulden) and in bank notes, the coins and 
notes Ix'ing provided by the bank, and in exchangi* the newly coined 
gold was paid to the bank to be kept as a reserve to cover the issue 
of notes. At the same t iuie arrangeine.nls were made between Austria 
and J lungary to pay olf about 80 million of exchequer bills which had 
been issued on llie security of the government salt-works, and were 
therefore called " salinenscheine.” In 1899 the remainder of the 
Siaatsnoten (112 million gulden) were redeemed in a similar manner. 
The bank had in tins way ac(|iiirerJ a large reserve of gold, and m llie 
new cluirter which was (after long delay) passed m 1899, a clause 
was introduced n'(|uiring the n'suinptioii of cash payments, though 
this was not to come into op(*ration immediately. Then from 
jst January igoo the old reckoning by gulden was snperserled, that 
by krone being introduced in all government accounts, the new silvesr 
being inadi* u legal tciulet only for a liiiiiied amount. I'or the tunc 
until the isl of July 1908, howevei. tlu* old gulilen were li-fl in cir- 
culation, jiayments made in them, at th<' rate of two kronen to one 
gulden, being legal up to any amount. 

This iuqiortant reform lues tliereby been brought to a .satisfactory 
coiicliision, and at a tune i^lien the political dilficultie.s had reached 
a most acute stage. It is indeed remarkabli* that not willistiindiiig 
the comjdicaled rnachinory of tlie dual monarchy, and the numerous 
obstacles which have* to be oven time belore a reform atfecting l-Kilh 
countries can lie carried out, tlie linancial, the cummcrcial, and the 
foreign policy has lieen conducted since 1870 with success. Die 
credit of the state has risen, the chronic deficit has tlisajijieaied, the 
currency has been put on a .sound basis, and part ot the nnfundetl 
debt has been paid off. Universal military .service has been intro- 
duced, and all this has Iwen done in the presence ot difiictilties greater 
than exi.sted in any other civilized country. 

Each of the financial and economic reforms descTibed above 
was, of course, the subject of a separate law, but, so far as Ihty 
are determined at the general settlement which takes 
place between Austria and Hungary ever>'^ ten years, AaegMcb 
they are compri.sed under the expression “ Aiisgleich ” w/tt 
(compact or compromise), which includes e.«!pecially 
the determination of the (Junta, and to this extent they are all 
dealt with together as part of a general settlement and bargain. 
In this .settlement a concession on commercial policy would he 
.set off against a gain on the financial agreement ; e.g. in 1877 
Austria gave Hungary a share in the management of the bank, 
while the arrangement for paying the bonus on exported sugar 
was favourable to Austria ; on the other hand, .since the increased 
duty on coffee and petroleum would fall more hea\'ily on Austria, 
the Austrians wished to persuade the Hungarians to pay a larger 
quota of the common expense.s, and there was also a dispute 
whether Hungary was partly resiionsible for a debt of 80 M. 
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gulden to the bank. Each measure had, therefore, to beconsidered 
not only on its own merits, but in relation to the general balance 
of advantage, and an amendment in one might bring about 
the rejection of all. The whole series of acts had to Ikj carried 
in two parliaments, each open to the influence of national 
jealousy and race hatred in its most extreme form, so that the 
negotiations have been conducted under serious difficulties, and 
the periodical settlement has always been a time of great anxiety. 
The first settlement occupied two full years, from 1876, when 
the negotiations began, to June 1878, when at last all the bills 
were carried successfully through the two parliaments ; and it 
was necessary to prolong the previous arrangements (which 
expired at the end of 1877) till the middle of 1878. First the 
two ministries had to agree on the drafts of all the bills ; then 
the bills had to be laid Ixjfore the two parliaments. Each 
parliament elected a committee to consider them, and the two 
committees carried on long negotiations by notes supplemented 
by verbal discussions. Then followed the debates in the two 
parliaments ; there was a ministerial crisis in Austria, because 
the House refused It) accept the tax on coffee and f)etroleum 
which was recommended by the ministers ; and finally a great 
council of all the ministers, with the emperor presiding, deter- 
mined the compromise that was at last accepted. In 1887 
things went better ; there was some difficulty about the tariff, 
especially about the tax on petroleum, but C ount 'raaffe had a 
stronger position than the Austrian ministers of 1877. 'Jen 
years later, on the third renewal, the difficulties were still greater. 
'Fhcy sprang from a double cause. First the Austrians were 
determined to get a more favourable division of the common 
expenses ; that of 1867 still (‘ontinued, nlthough Hungary had 
grown relatively in wealtli.* Monjover, a prof)()se(l alteration 
in the taxes on sugar would be of considerable advantage to 
Hungary ; the Austrians, therefore, demanded that henceforth 
the proportion should be not 68*6: 31*4 but 58:42. On this 
there was a de/idlock ; all through 1897 and 1898 the Quota- 
Deputations failed to come to an agreement. This, however, 
was not the worst. J^arJiamentary government in Austria had 
broken down ; the opposition had recourse to obstruction, and 
no business <’ould be done. Their object was to drive out the 
liadtmi government, and for that reason the obstruction was 
chiefly directed against the renewal of the Ausgleich ; for, 
as this was the first necessity of state, no government could 
remain in oflict; which failed to carry it through. The extreme 
parties of the (icrmans and the anli-Seinites were also, for racial 
reasons, opposed to the whole system. When, therefore, the 
government at the end of 1897 introduced the necessary measures 
for prolonging the existing arrangements provisionally till the 
differences with Hungary had been settled, s(’enes of great dis- 
order ensued, and at the end of the year the financial arrange- 
ments had not been prolonged, and neither the bank charter 
nor the Catstoms Union had been renewed. The go\ erninent, 
therefoR* (Badeni having resigned), had to proelaini tlie nece.ssarv 
measures by imperial warrant. Next year it was even worse, 
for there was obstruction in Hungary as well as in Austria ; the 
Quota-Deputations again came to no agreement, utkI the pro- 
posals for the renewal of the Bank charter, the reform of the 
currency, ihe renewal of the Customs Union, and the new taxes 
on beer and brandy, which were lai<l before parliament both 
at Vienna and Pest, were not carried in either country ; this time, 
therefore, the existing arrangements had to be prolonged pro- 
N'isionally by imperial and royal warrant both in Austria and 
Hungary. During iSgq* parliamentary peace was restored in 
Hungary by the resignation of Banffy ; in Austria, however, 
though there was jigain a change of ministry tlie only result 
was that the Czechs imitated the example of the (Germans and 
resorted to obstruction so that still no busines,s could be done. 
The Austrian ministry, therefore, came to an agreement with the 
Hungarians that the terms of the new Ausgleich should be 

' The only chiinae wa.s that as the military trontier had been given 
over to tluhgary. HunRory in consequence of this addition of terri- 
tory had to pav 2 %, the' remaining 08 % being divided as before, 
so that the real proportion was 31*4 and t>8*0. 
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finally proclaimed in Austria by imperW warrant; the 
Hungarians only giving their assent to this in return for con- 
siderable financial concessions. 

The* main jioinls of the agreement were: (i) the Bank charter 
was to he renewed till 1910, the Hungarians receiving a larger 
share in the direction than they had hitherto enjoyed ; (2) the 
Customs Union so far as it was based on a reciprocal and binding 
treaty lapsed, both sides, however, continuing it in orjirticc. and 
promising to do so until the 31st of December 1907. Not later than 
1 001 negotiations were to be begun for a renewal of the alliance, 
and if jxjssible it was to be renewed from the year 1903. in which 
year the commercial treaties would expire. Tf this were done, then 
the tariff would be revised before any fresh commericaJ treaties were 
made. If it were not done, then no fresh treaties would be made 
extending Ix'yond the year 1907, so that if the Commercial Union ol 
Austria and Hungary were not renewed before 1907. each party 
would be able to determine its own policy unshackled by any i)tevious 
treaties. These arrangements in Hungary reci*ived the sanclitin of 
the parliament ; hut this could not be procured in Austria, and they 
were, therefore, proclaimed by imperial warrant ; first of all, on 
20th July, the new duties on beer, brandy and sugar ; then on 
23rd Sefitemlicf the Bank charter, &c. In November the Quota- 
Dejnitations at last agreed that Ilnngary should henceforward pay 
33 A. a very small increase, and this was also in Austria proclaimed 
m the same way. The result was that a working agreement was 
made, by which the Union was preserved. (J. W, He.) 

Since the years 1866-^1871 no period of Austro-Hungarian 
development has l:)een so important as the years 1903-1907. 
The tlefeat of the old Austria by Prussia at S^^dowa 
in 1866, the establishment of the Diud Monarchy 
in 1867 and the foundation of the new (icrman empire cHm/b, 
in 1871, formed the starting-point of Austro-Hungarian 
history properly so called ; but the Austro-Hungarian ^ 
crisis of 1903 1906 — a crisis temporarily settled but not defini- 
tively solved, — and the introduction of universal suffrage in 
Austria, discredited the original inteqjreiation of the dual 
system and raised the question whcth(T it represented the 
permanent form of the Austro-Hungarian polity. 

At the close of the 19th centur>' both slates of the Dual 
Monarchy were visited by ])()litical (rises of some severity. 
Parliamentary life in Austria was paralysed by the feud between 
(iermans and Czechs that resulted directly from the liadeni 
language ordinances of 1897 and indirectly from the development 
of Slav influence, particularly that of Czechs and Poles during 
the Taaffe era (1879-- 1893). (lovernmeni in Austria was carried 
on by cabinets of officials with the help of the emergency 
clause (paragraph 14) of the constitution. Ministers, nominally 
responsible to parliament, were in practice responsible only to 
the emperor. Thus during the closing years of last and the 
opening years of the present century, political life in Austria 
was at a low ebb and the constitution was observed in the 
letter rather than in spirit. 

Hungary was apparently better situated. 1 lespitc th<‘ (‘arnjiaign 
of obstruction that overthrew the Banffy and led to the formation 
of the Szell cabinet in i8()9, the hegemony of the 1 liberal party 
which, under various names, had been the mainstay of dualism 
since 1867, appeared to be unsliakcm. But (dear signs of the 
decay of the dualist and of tht' growth of an extreme nationalist 
Magyar spirit were already visible. The Army bills of 1889, 
which involved an increase of the peace footing of the joint 
Auslro-lTungarian army, had been carried with difficulty, 
despite the efforts of Koloman Tisza and of Count Julius Andrdssy 
the Elder. Demands tending towards the M^yarization of 
the joint army had been advanced and had found such an echo 
in Magyar public opinion that ('ount Andrdssy was obliged 
solemnly to warn the country of the dangers of nationalist 
Chauvinism and to remind it of its obligations under the Compact 
of 1867. The struggle over the civil marriage and divorce laws 
that filled the greater part of the ’nineties served and was perhaps 
intended by the Liberal leaders to serve as a diversion in favour 
of the Liberal-dualist standpoint ; nevertheless, Nationalist 
feeling found strong expression during the negotiations of 
Banffy and Szdll with various Austrian premiers for the renewal 
of the economic Ausgleirky or “ ('ustoms and Trade Alliance.” 
At the end of 1902 the Hungarian premier, Szell, concluded with 
the Austrian premier, Korber, a new customs and trade alliance 
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comprising a joint Austro-Hungarian tariff as a basis for the 
negotiation of new commercial treaties with Germany, Italy 
and other states. This arrangement, which for the sake of 
brevity will henceforth be referred to as the Sz^ll-Korber Compact, 
was destined to play an important part in the histor}" of the 
next few years, though it was never fully ratified by either 
parliament and was ultimately discarded. Its conclusion was 
prematurely greeted as the end of a period of economic strife 
between the two halves of the monarchy and as a pledge of a 
decade of peaceful development. Events were soon to demon- 
strate the baselessness of these hopes. 

Jn the autumn of 1902 the Austrian and the Hungarian 
governments, at the instance of the crown and in agreement 
with the joint minister for war and the Austrian and 
r^tingarian ministers for national defence, laid before 
their respective parliaments bills providing for an 
increase of 21,000 men in the annual contingents of recruits. 
16,700 men were needed for the joint army, and the remainder 
for the Austrian and Hungarian national defence troops (I^nd- 
wehr and honved). The total contribution of Hungary would 
have been some 6500 and of Austria some 14,500 men. The 
military authorities made, however, the mistake of detaining 
in barracks several thousand supernumerary recruits (i>. 
recruits liable to military service but in excess of the annual 
103,000 enrollable by law) pending the adoption of the Army 
bills by the two parliaments. The object of this apparently 
high-handed step was to avoid the expense and delay of summon- 
ing the supernumeraries iigain to the colours when tht.» bills 
should have received parliamentary sanction ; but it was not 
unnaturally resented by the Hungarian Chamber, which has 
ever possessed a lively sense of its prerogatives. 'I’he Oj^position, 
consisting chiefly of the independence party led by Francis 
Kossuth (eldest son of Louis Kossuth), made capital out of the 
grievance and decided to obstruct ministeiial measures until 
the supernumeraries should be discharged. Phe estimates 
could not be sanctioned, and though Kossuth granted the Sz 611 
cabinet a vote on account for the first four months of 1903, the 
Government found itself at the mercy of the Opposition. At 
the end of 1902 the supernumeraries were discharged- -too late 
to calm the ardour of the Opposition, which proceeded to demand 
that the Army bills should be entirely withdrawn or that, if 
adopted, they should be counterbalanced by concessions to 
.Magyar nationalist feeling calculated to promote the use of the 
^lagyar language in the Hungarian part of the army and to 
render the Hungarian regiments, few of which are purely Magyar, 
more and more Magyar in character. Szell, who vainly advisetl 
the crown and the military authorities to make timely conces- 
sions, was obliged to reject these demands which enjoyed the 
secret support of ( ount Albert Af)|)onyi, the Liberal president 
of the ('hamber and of his adherents. The obstruction of the 
estimates continued. On the 1st of May the Sz 611 cabinet found 
itself without supply and governed for a time “ cx^lex ; Szell, 
who had lost the confidence of the crown, resigned anti was 
succcetied (June 26) by Tounl Khiien-Hedervary, previously 
ban, or governor, of (>oatia. Before taking office Khuen- 
Hedervary negotiated with Kossuth and other Opposition 
leaders, who undertook that obstruction should cea.se if the 
Army bills were withdrawn. Despite the fact that the Austrian 
Army hill had been voted by the Reichsrath (February' 19), 
the crown consented to withdraw the bills and thus compielled 
the Austrian parliament to repeal, at the dictation of the Hun- 
garian obstructionists, what it regarded as a patriotic measure. 
Austrian feeling became embittered towards Hungary and the 
action of the crown was openly criticized. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian Opposition broke its engagement. 
Obstruction was continued by a section of the independence 
party ; and Kossuth, seeing his authority ignored, 
Mmgymr resigned the leadership. The obstructionists now 
wordMof raised the cry that the German words of command 
command, replaced by Magyar words 

in the regiments recruited from Hungary — a demand which, 
apart from its disintegrating influence on the army, the crown 


considered to be an encroachment upon the royal military 
prerogatives as defined by the Hungarian Fundamental Law 
XIL of 1867. Clause II of the law runs: — “ In pursuance of 
the constitutional military prerogatives of His Majesty, every- 
thing relating to the unitary direction, leadersliip and inner 
organization of the whole army, and thus also of the Hungarian 
army as a complementary part of the whole army, is recognized 
as subject to His Majesty’s disposal.” The cry for the Magyar 
words of command on which the subsequent constitutional 
crisis turned, was tantamount to a demand that the monarch 
should differentiate the Hungarian from the Austrian part of 
the joint army, and should render it impossilile for any but 
Magyar officers to command Hungarian regiments, less than 
half of which have a majority of Magyar recruits. The partisans 
of the Magyar words of command based their claim upon clause 
12 of the Fundamental I-aw XI 1 . of 1867- -which runs:-- 
“ Nevertheless the countrx' reserves its right periodically to 
complete the Hungarian army and the right of granting recruits, 
the fixing oj the conditions on which the recruits are granted, the 
fixing of the term of service and all the dispositions concerning 
the stationing and the supplies of the troops according to existing 
law both as regards legislation and administration.” Since 
Hungar>' reserved her right to fix the conditions on which 
recruits should l^e granted, the partisans of the Magyar words 
of command argued that the abolition of the German words 
of command in the Hungarian regiments might be made such 
a condition, despite the enumeration in the preceding clause n, 
of everything appertaining to the unitary' leadership and inner 
organization of the joint Austro-Hungarian army as belong- 
ing to the constitutional military prerogatives of the crown. 
Practically, the dispute wiis a trial of strength between Magyar 
nationalist feeling and the crown. Austrian feeling strongly 
supported the monarch in liis determination to defend the unity 
of the army, and the conflict gradually acquired an intensity 
that appeared to threaten the very existence of the dual system. 

When Count Khuen-Hedcrvdry took ofi'a’c and Kossuth 
relinquished the leadership of the independence part}', the ex- 
tension of the crisis could not be forese(‘n. A few extreme 
nationalists conliiiiied to obstruct th(‘ estimates, and it appeared 
as though their energy^ would soon flag. An attempt to cjuicken 
this process by bribery provoked, however, an outburst of feeling 
against Khuen-Hedervdry who, though personally inno<H*nt, 
found his position shaken. Shortly afterwards Magyar resent- 
ment of an arinv order issued from the cavalry manri’uvres at 
('hlopy in Galicia -in whii:h the monarch declared that he would 
” hole! fast to the existing and well-tried organization of the 
army ” and would never ” relinquish th(? rights and privileges 
guaranteed to its highest war-lord anrl of a jirovocalive 
utterance of the Austrian premier Kcirber in the Kei('hsralh 
led to the overthrow of the Khuen-Hcdcrvary cabinet (Sep tern hei 
30) by an immense majority. The cabinet fell on a mol ion of 
censure brought forward by' Ko.csuth, who had profiled hy the 
bribery incident to resume the l(*afl(‘rship of iiis party. 

An interval of negotiation between the crown and many 
leading Mfigyar Liberals followed, until at the end of October 1903 
Count Stephen Tisza, son of Kolornan 'I’isza, accepted 
a mis.«ion to form a cal)incl aftcT all others had declined, 

As j>rogramme 'I’isza brought with him a niimber 
of concc.ssions from the crown to Magyar nationalist feeling 
in regard to military matters, pxirticularly in regard to military 
badges, p>enal procedure, the transfer of officers of Hungarian 
origin from Austrian to Hungarian regiments, the estahli.shment 
of military scholarships for Magyar youths and the introduction 
of the two years’ service system. In regard to the military 
language, the Tisza programme— which, liaving been drafted 
by a committee of nine memlxirs, is known as the ” programme 
of the nine ” — declared that the responsibility of the caliinet 
extends to the military prerogatives of the crown, an(l that 
“ the legal influence of parliament exisl.s in this res|X‘ct a.s in 
respect of every constitutional right. ” I’he programme, however, 
expiressly excluded for “ wciglity political reasons affecting 
great interests of the nation ” the que.stion of the military 
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language; and on Tisza s motion the Liberal party adopted 
an addendum, sanctioned by the crown : “ the party nfaintains 
the standpoint that the king has a right to fix the language of 
service and command in the Hungarian army on the basis of his 
constitutional prerogatives as recognized in clause ii of law XII. 
of 1867.'* 

Notwithstanding the concessions, (obstruction was continued 
by the Clericals and the extreme Independents, partly in the 
hope of compelling the crown to grant the Magyar words of 
command and partly out of antipathy towards the person of 
the young calvinist premier. In March i()04, Tisza, therefore, 
introduced a drastic “ guillotine ** motion to amend the standing 
orders of the House, but withdrew it in return for an undertaking 
from the Opposition that obstruction would cease. This time 
the Opposition kept its word. The Recruits Ijill and the estimates 
were adopted, the Delegations were enabled to meet at Budapest 
— where they voted £22^000,000 as extraordinary estimates for 
the army and navy and especially for the renewal of the field 
artillery — and the negotiations for new commercial treaties 
with (lermany and Italy were sanctioned, although parliament 
had never been able to ratify the Szdll-Kdrber compact with 
the tariff on the basis of which the negotiations would have to 
be C(inducied. But, as the autumn session approached, Tisza 
foresaw a new campaign of obstruction, and rcs(jlved to revert 
to his drastic reform of the standing orders. The announcement 
of his determination caused the Opposition to rally against him, 
and when on the 18th of November th<^ Liberal party adopted 
a “ guillotine motion by a show of hands in defiance of orthodox 
procedure, a section of the party sc^ceded. On the 13th of 
December the Opposition, infuriated by tlie formation of a sjxicial 
corps of parliamentary constabk;s, invaded and wretched the 
Chaml^r. Tisza apf>eaJed to the country and suffered, on the 
zfitli of January 1005, an overwhelming defeat at the hands 
of a coalition composed of dissentient Liberals, dericals, In- 
dependents and a few JJanffyites. 'I’hc (loalition gained an 
absolute majority and the Independence party became the 
strong(^st ])olitical group. Nevertheless the various adherents 
of the dual system retained an actual majority in the Chamber 
and prevented the Independence party from attempting to 
realize its programme of reducing the ties between Hungary and 
Austria to the person of the joint ruler. On the 25th of January', 
the day before his defeat. Count Tisza had signed on behalf 
of Hungary the new (commercial tn^aties concluded by the 
Austro-Hungarian foreign office with Oermany and Italy on 
the basis of the Szell-Kbrl.)er tariff. He acted ultra vires, but by 
his act saved Hungary from a severe economic crisis and retained 
for her the right to benefit by economic partnership with Austria 
until the expiry of the new treaties in 1917. 

A d(iadlt)ck, lasting from January 1905 until April 1906, 
ensued between the crown and Hungary and, to a great extent, 
l>etween Hungary and Austria. The Coalition, though 
on 9 M, possessing the majority in the Chamber, resolved not 
to take office unless the crown should grant its de 
mands. including the Magyar words of command and customs 
separation from Austria. The crown declined to concede these 
points, (?ither of which would have wrecked the dual system as 
interpreted since 1807. The Tisza cabinet could not be relieved 
of its functions till June 1905, when it was succ(^eded by a non- 
parlianientary administration under the premiership of Cieneral 
Baron Fcjervar>', formerly minister for national defence. Seeing 
that the ('oalition woiihi not take office on acceptable terms, 
Fejervary obtained tUc consent of the crown to a scheme, 
drafted by lvrist >ffy, minister of the interior, that the dispute 
between the crown and the Coalition should be subjected to 
the test of universal suffrage and that to this end the franchise 
in Hungary l>e radi('ally reformed. The scheme alarmed the 
Coalition, which saw that universal suffrage might destroy not 
only the hegemony of the Magyar nobility and gentry in whose 
hands politiail power was concentrated, but might, by admitting 
the non-Magyars to political e()ualitv with the Magyars, under- 
mine the supremacy of the Afagyar race itself. Vet the ( oalition 
did not yield at once. Not until the Chamber had been dissolved 
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by military force (February 19, 1906) and an open breach of the 
constitution seemed within sight did they come to terms with 
the crown and form an administration. The miserable state 
of public finances and the depression of trade doubtless helped 
to induce them to perform a duty which they ought to have 
performed from the first ; but their chief motive was the desire 
to escape the menace of universal suffrage or, at least, to make 
sure that it would be introduced in such a form as to safeguard 
Magyar supremacy over the other Hungarian races. 

The pact concluded (April 8, 1906) between the Coalition and 
the crown is known to have contained the following conditions : — 
AH military questions to be suspended until after the 
introduction of universal suffrage ; the estimates 
and the normal contingent of recruits to be voted for 
1905 and 1906 ; the extraordinary military credits, sanctioned 
by the delegations in 1904, to be voted by the Hungarian 
Chamber ; ratification of the commercial treaties concluded 
by Tisza; election of the Hungarian Delegation and of the 
Quota-Deputation ; introduction of a suffrage reform at least 
as far-reaching as the Kristoffy scheme. These “ capitulations ” 
obliged the Coalition government to carry on a dualist policy, 
although the majority of its adherents bec'ume, by the general 
election of May 1906, members of the Kossuth or Independence 
party, and, as such, pledged to the economic and political 
separation of Hungary from Austria save as regards the person 
of the ruler. Attempts were, however, made to emphasize the 
independence of Hungary. During the deadlock (June 2, 1905) 
Kos.suih had obtained the adoption of a motion to authorize 
the compilation of an autonomous Hungarian tariff, and on the 
28th of May 1906, the Coalition cabinet was authorized by the 
crown to present the Szcll-Korber tariff to the Chamber in the 
form of a Hungarian autonomous tariff distinct from but identical 
with the Austrian tariff. This coru'ession of form having been 
made to the Magyars without the knowledge of the Austrian 
government. Prince Konrad Hohenlohe, the Austrian premier, 
resigned office ; and his successor, Baron Beck, eventually 
(July 6) withdrew from the? tal)le of the Reichsrath the whole 
Szcll-Korber compact, declaring that the only remaining 
economic ties between the two countries were free(lom of trade, 
the commcndal treaties with foreign countric^s, the joint state 
bank and the management of excise^. If the Hungarian govern- 
ment wished to n^gulate its relationship to Austria in a more 
definite form, adde(l the Austrian premic^r, it must conclude a 
new agreement before the end of the year 1907, when the recipro- 
city arrangement of 1899 would lapse. The Hungarian govern- 
ment replied tliat any new arrangement with Austria must be 
concluded in the form of a commercial treaty as between two 
foreign states and not in the form of a “ customs and trade 
alliance.” 

Austria ultimately consented to negotiate on this basis. 
In October i()07 an agreement was attained, thanks chiefly to 
the sobering of Hungarian opinion by a severe economic ^ 

crisis, which brouglit out with unusual clearness the 
fact that separation from Austria would involve a tgor, 
period of distress if not of commercial ruin for Hungary. 

Austria also c'ame to see that separation from Hungary' would 
seriously enhance the cost of living in Cisleithania and would 
deprive Austrian manufacturers of their best market. The 
main features of the new “ customs and commercial treaty ” 
were : (1) Ea(!h state to possess a separate but identical customs 
tariff. (2) Hungary to facilitate the establishment of direct 
railway communication between Vienna and Dalmatia, the 
communication to be established, by the end of 1911, each state 
building the sections of line that passed through its own territory. 
(3) Austria to facilitate railway communication between Hungar>‘ 
and Prussia. (4) Hungary to reform her produce and Slock 
Exchange laws so as to prevent speculation in agrarian produce. 
(5) A court of arbitration to !)e established for the settlement 
of differences between the two states, Hungary selecting four 
Austrian and Austria four Hungarian judged?, the presidency of 
the court being decided by lot. and each government being repre- 
sented before the court by its own delegates. (6) Impediments 
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to free trade in sugar to be practically abolished. (7) Hungary 
to be entitled to redeem her share of the old Austrian debt 
(originally bearing interest at 5 and now at 4*2 %) at the 
rate of 4*325 % within the next ten years ; if not redeemed 
within ten years the rate of capitalization to decrease annually 
by % until it reaches 4*2 %. This arrangement represents a 
potential economy of some £2,000,000 capital for Hungary as 
compared with the original Austrian demand that the Hungarian 
contribution to the service of the old Austrian debt be capitalized 
at 4*2 %. (8) The securities of the two governments to rank 
as investments for savings banks, insurance companies and 
similar institutions in both countries, but not as trust fund 
investments. (9) Commercial treaties with foreign countries 
to be negotiated, not, as hitherto, by the joint minister for 
foreign affairs alone, but also by a nominee of each government. 
(10) The quota of Austrian and Hungarian contribution to 
joint expenditure to be 63*6 and 36*4 respectively — ^an increase 
of 2 % in the Hungarian quota, equal to some £200,000 a year. 

The economic dispute between Hungary and Austria was thus 
settled for ten years after negotiations lasting more than twelve 
years. One important question, however, that of tl\e future of 
the joint State Bank, was left over for subsequent decision. 
During the negotiations for the customs and commercial treaty, 
the Austrian government attempted to conclude for a longer 
period than ten years, but was unable to overcome Hungarian 
resistance. Therefore, at the end of 1917, the commercial 
treaties with Germany, Italy and other countries, and the Austro- 
Hungarian customs and commercial treaty, would all lapse. 
Ten years of economic unity remained during which the Dual 
Monarchy might grow together or grow asunder, increasing 
accordingly in strength or in weakness. (H. W. S.) 

During this period of internal crisis the international position 
of the Dual Monarchy was threatened by two external dangers. 
The unrest in Macedonia threatened to reopen the Eastern 
Question in an acute form ; with Italy the irredentist attitude 
of the Zanardelli cabinet led in 1902-1903 to such strained 
relations that war seemed imminent. The southern Tirol, the 
chief passes into Italy, strategic points on the Istrian and 
Dalmatian coasts, were strongly fortified, while in the interior 
the Tauern, Karawanken and Wochein railways were constructed, 
partly in order to facilitate the movement of troops towards the 
Italian border. 'Die tension was relaxed with the fall of the 
Zanardelli government, and comparatively cordial relations 
were gradually re-established. 

In the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula a temporary agreement 
with Russia was reached in 1903 by the so-called “ February 

Programme,” supplemented in the following Octol>er 
SiiiSi" ** Miirzstcg Programme ” (see Macedonia ; 

Turkey; ICi trope : History). The terms of the Miirzsteg 
programme were observed by Count Goluchowski, in spite of 
the ruin of Russian prestige in the war with Japan, so long as 
he remained in office. In October 1906, however, he retired, 
and it was soon clear that his successor, Baron von Aerenthal,^ 
was determined to take advantage of the changed European 
situation to take up once more the traditional policy of the 
Habsburg monarchy in the Balkan. Peninsula. He gradually 
departed from the Miirzsteg basis, and in January 1908 
deliberately undermined the Austro-Russian agreement by 
obtaining from the sultan a concession for a railway from the 
Bosnian frontier through the sanjak of Novibazar to the Turkish 
terminus at Mitrovitza. This was done in the teeth of the 
expressed wish of Russia; it roused the helpless resentment 
of Servia, whose economic dependence upon the Dual Monarchy 
was emphasized by the outcome of the war of tariffs into which 
she had plunged in 1906, and who saw in this scheme another 
link in the chain forged for her by the Habsburg empire ; it 

' Alois, Count Lexa von Acrenthal, was Iwrn on the 27th of 
.September 1854 at Gro.ss-Skal in Bohemia, studied at Bonn and 
Prague, was attachiat Pans (1877) and afterwards at St PeteisburR, 
envoy extraordinary at Bucharest (1895) and ambassador at St 
fVtef-^Injrg (i8<»6) He was created a count on the emperor's 79th 
blrthdav in 1909. 


offended several of the great powers, who seemed to see in this 
railway concession the price of the abandonment by Austria- 
Hungary of her interest in Macedonian reforms. Tlrnt Baron 
von Aerenthal was able to pursue a policy apparently so rash, 
was due to the fact that he could reckon on the support of 
Germany. The intimate relations l)e tween the two powers 
had l)een revealed during the dispute between France and 
Germany about Morocco : in the critical division of the 3rd 
of March 1906 at the Algeciras Conference Austria-Hungary, 
alone of all the powers, had sided with Germany, and it was a 
proposal of the Austro-Hungarian plenipotentiary that formed 
the basis of the ultimate settlement between Germany and 
France (see Morocco: History), The cordial relations thus 
emphasized encouri^cd Baron Aercnlhal, in the autumn of 

1908, to pursue a still bolder policy. The revolution in Turkey 
had entirely changed the face of the Eastern Question ; the 
problem of Macedonian reform was swallowed up in that of the 
reform of the Ottoman empire generally; there was even a 
danger that a rejuvenated Turkey might in time lay claim to 
the provinces occupied by Austria-Hungary under the treaty 
of Berlin ; in any case, the position of these provinces, governed 
autocratically from Vienna, between a constitutional Turkey 
and a constitutional Austria-Hungary, would have lieen highly 
anomalous. In the circumstances Baron Aerenthal determined 
on a bold policy. Without consulting the co-.signatory powers 
of the treaty of Berlin, and in deliberate violation of its provisions, 
the king-emperor issued, on the 13th of Octol>er, a decree 
annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Habsburg Monarchy, 
and at the same time announcing the withdrawal of the Austro- 
Hungarian troops from the sanjak of Novibazar. (See Europe : 
History.) 

Meanwhile the relations between the two halves of the Dual 
Monarchy had again become critical. The agreement of 1907 
had been but a truce in the battle between two 
irreconcilable principles: between Magyar nationalism, 
determined to maintain its ascendanc'v in an inde- caititt. 
pendent Hungary, and Habsburg imperialism, equally 
determined to preserve the economic and military unity of the 
Dual Monarchy. In this conflict the tactical advantage lay 
with the monarchy ; for the Magyars were in a minority in 
Hungary, their ascendancy was based on a narrow and artificial 
franchise, and it was open to the king-emperor to hold in ierrorem 
over them an appeal to the disfranchised majority. It was the 
introduction of a Universal Suffrage Bill by Mr Jo.seph Kristoffy, 
minister of the interior in the “ unconstitutional ” cabinet of 
Baron Fejervdry, which brought the Opposition leaders in the 
Hungarian parliament to terms and made possible the agreement 
of T907. But the Wekerle ministry which succeeded that of 
Fej^rvirv on the 9th of April 1906 'contained elements which 
made any lasting compromise impossible. The burning question 
of the “ Magyar word of command ” remained un.setllcd, save 
in so far as the fixed determination of the king-emperor had 
.settled it ; the equally important question of the renewal of 
the charter of the Austro-Hungarian State Bank had also 
formed no part of the agreement of 1907. On tlie other hand, 
the Wekerle ministry was pledged to a measure of franchise 
reform, a pledge which they showed no eagerness to rerleem, 
though the granting of univcr.sal suffrage in the Austrian half 
of the Monarchy had made such a change inevitable. In March 
1908 Mr Hallo laid before the Hungarian parliament a formal 
proposal that the charier of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, which 
was to expire at the end of 1910, should not be renewed ; and 
that, in the event of failure to negotiate a convention between 
the banks of Austria and Hungary, a separate Hungarian Bank 
should be established. This question, obscured during the winter 
by the Balkan crisis, once more became acute in the spring of 

1909. In the Coalition cabinet itself opinion was sharply divided, 
but in the end the views of the Independence party prevailed, 
and Dr Wekerle laid the proposal for a separate Hungarian 
Bank before the king-emperor and the Austrian government. 
Its reception was significant. The emperor Francis Joseph 
pointed out that the question of a separate Bank for Hungary 
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did not figure in the ax:t of 1867, and could not be introduced 
into it, especially since the capital article of the ministerial pro- 
gramme, i.e. electoral reform, 7 oas not realized, nor near being 
realized. This was tantamount to an appeal from the Magyar 
pofndus to the Hungarian plebs, the disfranchised non-Magyar 
majority ; an appeal all the more significant from the fact that 
it ignored the suffrage bill brought in on behalf of the Hungarian 
government by Count Julius AndrAssy in November 1908, a bill 
which, under the guise of granting the principle of universal 
suffrage, was ingeniously framed so as to safeguard and even 
to extend Magyar ascendancy (see Hungary: Histoty). In 
consequence of this rebuff Dr Wekcrle tendered his resignation 
on the 27th of April. Months passed without it being possible 
to form a new cabinet, and a fresh period of crisis and agitation 
was begun. (W. A. P.) 

II. Austria Proper since 1867. 

As already explained, the name Austria is used for convenience 
to designate those portions of the possessions of the house of 
Habsburg, which wore not included by the settlement of 1867 
among the lands of the Hungarian crown. The separation of 
Hungary made it necessary to determine the method by which 
these territories ‘ were henceforth to be governed. It was the 
misfortune of the country that there was no clear legal basis 
on which new institutions could be erected. ICach of the terri- 
tories was a separate political unit with a separate history, and 
some of them had a historic claim to a large amount of self- 
government ; in many the old feudal estotes had survived till 
1848. Since that year the empire had been the subject of 
numerous experiments in government ; by the last, which 
began in i860, Landtage or diets have been instituted in each 
of the territories on a nearly uniform system and with nearly 
identiciil powers, and by the constitution published in February 
1861 (the February (Constitution, as it is called), which is still 
the ultimate basis for the government, there was 
Pebfmary instituted a Reichsrath or parliament for the whole 
CottMtttu- empire; it consisted of a House of Lords {Herren 
haus), in which sat the archbi.shops and prince bishops, 
members of the imperial family, and other members appointed 
for life, besides some hereditary members, and a C'hamber of 
Deputies. The memlxTs of the latter for each territory were 
not chosen by direct election, but by the diets. The diets 
thcmselvc.s were elected for six years ; they w'ere chosen generally 
(there were slight local differences) in the following way : (a) 
a c ertain number of bishops and rectors of universities sat in 
virtcie of their office ; {b) the rest of the members were chosen 
by four electoral bodies or curiae ,— the owners of estates 
which before 1848 had enjoyed certain feudal privileges, the 
so-called great proprietors; (2) the chambers of commerce; 
(3) the towns : (4) the rural districts. In the two latter classes 
all hud the suffrage who paid at least ten gulden in direct taxes. 
The districts were so arranged as to give the towns a very large 
representation in proportion to their populations. In Bohemia, 
e.g„ the diet consisted of 241 members : of these five were 
ex officio memlx^rs ; the feudal proprietors had seventy ; the 
towns and chambers of commerce together had eighty-seven ; 
the rural districts seventy-nine. The electors in the rural 
districts were 236,000, in the towns 93,000. This arrangement 
seems to have been deliberately made by Schmerling, so as to 

^ It is impo.shihle to avoid using tlie word Austria " to designate 
these terntones, tliougfi it is probably incorrect. Otticiall)’ the word 
** Austria '* is not found, and though the .sovereign is emperor of 
Austria, an Austrian rmpirt* appears not to exist : the territories arc 
spoken ot tti otheial documents as ** the kingdoms iui<l lands repre- 
sented in the Keichsrath." I'he Hungarians and the German party 
in Augtrta have expressed their desire that the word Austria should 
be used, but it has not been gratihed. ( )n the otlier hand, expressions 
such as Austrian cilirenK.” ** Austrian law are found. The 
reason of this peculiar use is probably twofold. On the one hand, a 
reluctance to confess that Hungary is no longer in any sense a part 
of Austria ; on the other hand, the refusal of the Czechs to recognize 
that their country is part of .Austria. Sometimes the word Erhldnder, 
which propt*rly is applied only to the older ancestral dominions of the 
house of H&bahurg, is used for want of a better word. 


give greater power to the German inhabitants of the towns ; 
the votes of the proprietors would, moreover, nearly always gi\^ 
the final decision to the court and the government, for the 
influence exercised by the government over the nobility would 
generally be strong enough to secure a majority in favour of the 
government policy. 

This constitution had failed ; territories so different in size, 
history and circumstances were not contented with similar 
institutions, and a form of self-government which satisfied 
Lower Austria and Salzburg did not satisfy Galicia and Bohemia. 
The Czechs of Bohemia, like the Magyars, had refused to recog- 
nize the common parliament on the ground that it violated the 
historic rights of the Bohemian as of the Hungarian crown, 
and in 1865 the constitution of 1861 had been superseded, while 
the territorial diets remained. In 1867 it was necessary once 
more to summon, in some form or another, a common parliament 
for the whole of Austria, by which the settlement with Hungary 
could be ratified. 

This necessity brought to a decisive issue the struggle between 
the parties of the Centralists and Federalists. The latter 
claimed that the new constitution must be made by central- 
agreement with the territories ; the former maintained tauona 
that the constitution of 1861 was still valid, and Padaml- 
demanded that in accordance with it the Reichsrath 
should be summoned and a “ constitutional ” government 
restored. The difference between the two parties was to a great 
extent, though not entirely, one of race. The kernel of the 
empire was the purely German district, including Upper and 
Lower Austria, Salzburg, Tirol (except the south) and Vorarll^erg, 
all Styria except the southern districts, and a large part of 
Carinthia. 'rhere was strong local feeling, especially in Tirol, 
but it was local feeling similar to that which formerly existed 
in the provinces of France ; among all classes and parties there 
was great loyalty both to the ruling house and to the idea of the 
Austrian state ; but while the Liberal party, which was dominant 
ih Lower Austria and Styria, desired to develop the central 
institutions, there was a strong Conservative and Clerical party 
which supported local institutions as a protection against the 
Liberal influence of a centralized parliament and bureaucracy, 
and the bishops and clergy were willing to gain support in the 
struggle by alliance with the Federalists. 

Very different was it in the other territories where the majority 
of the population was not (Jerman— and where there was a 
lively recollection of the time when they were not 
Austrian. With Palacky, they said, We existed 
!>efore Austria ; we shall continue to exist after it utuda. 
is gone.’’ lispcciiilly was this the case in Bohemia. 

In this great country, the richest part of the Austrian dominions, 
where over three-fifths of the population were Czech, racial 
feeling was supported by the appeal to historic law. A great 
party, led by Palacky and Rieger, demanded the restoration of 
the Bohemian monarchy in its fullest extent, including Moravia 
and Silesia, and insisted that the emperor should be crowmed 
as king of Bohemia at Prague as his predecessors had been, and 
that Bohemia should have a position in the monarchy similar 
to that obtained by Hungary. Not only did the party include 
all the ("zechs, but they were supported by many of the great 
nobles who were of German descent, including Count Leo Thun, 
his brother-in-law Count Heinrich Clam-Martinitz, and Prince 
Friedrich von Schwarzenberg, cardinal archbishop of Prague, 
who hoped in a self-governing kingdom of Bohemia to preserve 
that power which was threatened by the German Liberals. The 
feudal nobles had great power arising from their wealth, the 
great traditions of their families, and the connexion with the 
court, and by the electoral law they had a large number of 
representatives in the diet. On the other hand the Germans 
of Bohemia, fearful of falling under the control of the Czechs, 
were the most ardent advocates of centralization. I'he Czechs 
were supported also by their fellow-countrymen in Moravia, 
and some of the nobles, headed by Count Belcrcdi, brother of 
the minister ; but in Briinn there was a strong German party. 
In Silesia the Germans had a considerable majority, and as 
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there was a large Polish element which did not support the 
Czechs^ the diet refused to recognize the claims of the 
Bohemians. 

The Poles of Galicia stood apart from the other Slav races. 
The German«speaking population was very small^ consisting 
chiedy of government ofUicials^ railway servants and Jews ; 
but there was a large minority (some 43 %) of Ruthenes. The 
Poles wished to gain as much autonomy as they could for their 
own province, but they had no interest in opposing the central- 
ization of other parts ; they were satisfied if Austria would 
surrender the Ruthenes to ^era. They were little influenced 
by the pan-Slav agitation ; it was desirable for them that 
Austria, which gave them freedom and power, should continue 
strong and united. Their real interests were outside the 
monarchy, and they did not cease to look forward to a restoration 
of the Polish kingdom. The great danger was that they might 
entangle Austria in a war with Russia. 

The southern Slavs had neither the unity, nor the organization, 
nor the historical traditions of the Czechs and Poles ; but the 
Slovenes, who formed a large majority of the population in 
Carniola, and a considerable minority in the adjoining territory 
of Carinthia and the south of Styria, demanded that their 
language should be ‘used for purposes of government and educa- 
tion. I'heir political ideal was an “ Illyrian ” kingdom, including 
Croatia and all the southern Slavs in the coast district, and a 
not very successful movement had been started to establish a 
so-called Illyrian language, which should be accepted by both 
Croats and Slovenes. There was, however, another element in 
the southern districts, viz. the Serbs, who, though of the same 
race and language as the Croats, were separated from them by 
religion. Belonging to the Orthodox (Jhurch they were attracted 
by Russia. They were in constant communication with Servia 
and Montenegro ; and their ultimate hope, the creation of a 
great Servian kingdom, was less easy to reconcile with loyalty 
to Austria. Of late years attempts have been made to turn the 
Slovenian national movement into this direction, and to attract 
the Slovenes also towards the Orthodox non-Austrian Slavs. 

In the extreme south of Dalmatia is a small district which had 
not formed part of the older duchy of Dalmatia, and had not been 
South joined to tlus AUvStrian empire till 18x4 ; in former years 
nmhnmHm P**-*'^ foriued the republic of Ragusa, and the rest 

* belonged to Albania. Tlie inhabitants of this part, who 
chiefly belonged to the Greek Church, still kept up a close connexion 
with Albania and with Montenegro, and Austrian authority w'as 
maintained with dilficulty. Disturbances had already broken out 
once before : and in j86g another outbreak took place. This district 
h;ul hitherto been exempted from military service ; by the law of 
x.Sbg, which introduced universal military service, those who bad 
hitherto been exempted w'ere required to’s<*rvc. not in the regular 
army but in the militia. The inhabitants of the district round the 
Bocchc di ('attaro (the }locch<?si, as they are commonly called) refused 
to obey this order, and when a military force was sent it failed to 
o\'crcome their resistanci* ; and by an agreement made at Knezlac 
in December 1869, Rodics. who had taken command, granted the 
insurgents all they asked and a complete amnesty. After the con- 
quest of Bosnia another attempt was made to enforce military 
service ; once more a rebellion broke out, and spread to the 
contiguous districts of Herzegovina. This time, however, the goveni- 
ment, whose position in the Balkans had been much 'strengthened 
by the occupation of the new provinces, did not fear to act w'ith 
decision. A considerable force was sent under General Baron Stephan 
von Jovanovich (1828-1885) ; they were suiiported from sea by the 
navy, and eventually the rebellion was crushed. An amnesty was 
proclaimed, but the greater number of the insurgents sought refuge 
in Montenegro rather than submit to military service. 

The Italians of I'rieste and Istria were the only people of the 
empire who really desired separation from Austria ; annexation 
to Italy was the aim of the Italianissimi, as they were called. 
The feeling was less strong in Tirol, where, except in the city of 
Trent, they seem chiefly to have wished for separate local 
institutions, so that they should no longer be governed from 
Innsbruck. The Italian-speaking populatum on the coast of 
Dalmatia only asked that the government slxould uphold them 
against the pressure of tlie Slav races in the interior, and for this 
reason were ready to support the German constitutionalists. 

The party of centralization was then the Liberal German 


party, supported by a few Italians and the Ruthenes, and as 
years went by it was to become the National German party. 
They hoped by a common parliament to create the aoraum 
feeling of a common Austrian nationality, by German CoatHta^ 
.schools to spread the use of the German language. Hoatti 
Every grant of self-government to the territories 
must diminish the influence of the Germans, and bring about a 
restriction in the use of the German language ; moreover, in 
countries such as Bohemia, full self-government would almost 
certainly mean that the Germans would become the subject race. 
This was a result which they could not accept. It was intolerable 
to them that just at the time when the national power of the 
non- Austrian Germans was so greatly increased, and the Germans 
were becoming the first race in Europe, they themselves should 
resign the position as rulers which they had won during the last 
three hundred years. They maintained, moreover, that the 
ascendancy of the Germans was the only means of preserving the 
unity of the monarchy ; German was the only language in which 
the different niccs could communicate with one another ; it must 
be the language of the army, the civil service and the parliament. 
They laid much stress on the historic task of Austria in bringing 
German culture to the half-civilized races of the east. They 
demanded, therefore, that all higher schools and universities 
should remain German, and that so far as possible the elementary 
schools should be Germanized. They looked on the German 
schoolmaster as the apostle of German cmlture, and they looked 
forward to the time when the feeling of a common Austrian 
nationality should obscure the national feeling of the Slavs, and 
the Slavonic idioms should survive merely as the local dialects of 
the peasantry, the territories becoming merely the provinces 
of a united and centralized state. The total German population 
was not quite a third of the whole. The maintenance of their 
rule was, therefore, only possible by the exen'ise of great political 
ability, the more so, since, as we have seen, they were not united 
among themselves, the clergy and Feudal parly being opposed 
to the Lilxerals. Their watchword was the constitution of 1861, 
which had been drawn up by their leaders ; they demanded 
that it should be restored, and with it parliamenttiry government. 
They called themselves, therefore, the Constitutional party. 
But the introduction of parliamentar>^ government really added 
greatly to the difTiculty of the task before them. In the old days 
German ascendancy had been secured by the common army, the 
civil service and the court. As soon, however, as power was 
transferred to a parliament, the Germans must inevitably be in 
a minority, unless the method of election was deliberately 
arranged so as to give them a majority. ParliamenUiry discus- 
sion, moreover, was sure to bring out those racial dilTerenccs 
which it was desirable should be forgotten, and the elections 
carried into every part of the empire a political agitation which 
was very harmful when each party represented a different race. 

The very first events showed one of those extraordinary 
changes of policy so characteristic of modern Austrian history. 
The decision of the government on the constitutional question 
was really determined by immediate practical neces.sity. The 
Hungarians recjuired that the settlement should be ratified by a 
parliament, therefore a parliament must be procured which would 
do this. It must be a parliament in which the Germans had a 
majority, for the system of dualism was directly opposed to the 
ambitions of the Slavs and the Federalists. Belcredi, who had 
come into power in 1865 as a Federalist, and had suspended 
the constitution of i8fii on the 2nd of January 1867, ordered 
new electioas for the diets, which were then to elect deputie.s to 
an extraordinary Reichsrath which should consider the Ausgletch, 
or compact with Hungary. The wording of the decree implied 
that the February constitution did not exist as of law; the 
Germans and Liberals, strenuously objecting to a “ feudal- 
federal ” constitution which would give the Slavs a preponder- 
ance in the empire, maintained that the February consti- 
tution was still in force, and that changes could only be 
introduced by aregular Reichsrath summoned in accord- 
ance with it, protested against the decree, and, in some cases, 
tlireatened not to take part in the elections. As the Federalists 
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were all opposed to the Ausgleich, it was clear that a Reichsrath 
chosen in these circumstances would refuse to ratify it, and this 
was probably Belcredi’s intention. As the existence of the empire 
would thereby be endangered, Beust interfered ; Belcredi was 
dismissed, Beust himself became minister-president on the 7th 
of F^ebniary 1867, and a new edict was issued from Vienna 
ordering the diets to elect a Reichsrath, according to the con- 
stitution, which was no^w said to be completely valid. Of course, 
however, those diets in which there was a Federalist majority, 
viz. those of Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia and Tirol, which were 
already pledged to support the January policy of the government, 
did not acquiesce in the February policy ; and they refused to 
elect except on terms which the government could not accept. 
The first three were immediately dissolved. In the elections 
which followed in Bohemia the influence of the government was 
sufficient to secure a German majority among the landed pro- 
prietors ; the Czechs, who were therefore in a minority, declared 
the elections invalid, refused to take any part in electing deputies 
for the Reichsrath, and seceded altogether from the diet. The 
result was that Bohemia now sent a large German majority to 
Vienna, and the few Czechs who were chosen refused to take their 
seat in the parliament. Had the example of the Czechs been 
followed by the other Slav races it would still have been difficult 
B§uMi*M 8®^ together a Reichsrath to pass the Ausgleich. 
eampmet It was, however, easier to deal with the Poles of (ialicia, 
wltb th0 for they had no historical rights to defend ; and by 
PolM. sending delegates to Vienna they would not sacrifice 
any principle or prejudice any legal claim ; they had only to 
consider how they could make the best bargain. Their position 
was a strong one ; their votes were essential to the government, 
and the government could be useful to them ; it could give them 
the complete control over the Rvithenes. A compact then was 
easily arranged. 

Beust promised them that there should he a special minister 
for Galicia, a separate board for (lalician education, that Polish 
should be the language of instruction in all secondary schools, 
that Polish instead of Ciermun should be the official language in 
the law courts and public offices, Ruthenian lieing only used 
in the elementary schools under strict limitations. On these 
terms the Polish deputies, led by Ziemialkowski, agreed to go to 
Vienna and vote for the Ausgleich, 

When the Reichsrath met, the government had a large 
majority ; and in the House, in which all the races except the 
Czechs were represented, the Ausgleich was ratified 
MtituSM unanimously, 'fhis having been done, it was 

otmr. possible to proceed to special legislation for the 
territories, which were henceforward officially known 
as “ the kingdoms and lands represented in the Reichsrath." 
A series of fundamental laws were carried, which formally 
established parliamentary government, with rc.sponsibility of 
ministers, and complete control over the budget, and there were 
included a number of clauses guaranteeing personal rights and 
liberties in the way common to all modern constitutions. The 
influence of the Poles was still sufficient to secure considerable 
concessions to the wishes of the Kcdciralists, since if they did not 
get what they wished they would leave the House, and the 
Slovenes, Dalmatians and 'hrolese would certainly follow them. 
Hence the German Liberals were prevented from introducing 
direct elections to the Reichsrath, and the functions of the 
Reichsrath were slightly less extensive than they had hitherto 
been. Moreover, the Delegation was to be chosen not by the 
House as a whole, but fiy the representatives of the separate 
territories. This is one reason for the comparative weakness 
of Austria as compared with Hungary, where the Delegation is 
elected by each House as a whole ; the Bohemian representatives, 
r.g., meet and choose lo delegates, the Galicians 7, those from 
Trieste i : the Delegation, is, therefore, not representative of the 
majority of the chamber of deputies, but includes repre.senta- 
tives of all the groups which may be opposing the government 
there, and they can carry on their opposition even in the Delega- 
tion. So it came about in i86g, that on the first occasion when 
there was a joint sitting of the Delegations to settle a point in the 
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budget, which Hungary had accepted and Austria rejected, the 
Poles and Tirolese voted in favour of the Hungarian proposal. 

As soon as these laws had been carried (December 1867), 
Beust retired from the post of minister-president ; and in 
accordance with constitutional practice a parliament- 
ary ministry was appointed entirely from the ranks BUr^t 
of the Liberal majority ; a ministry generally known MMmm 
as the “ Burger Ministerium ” in which Giskra and 
Herbst — the leaders of the (Jerman party in Moravia and 
Bohemia— -were the most important members. Austria now 
began its new life as a modern constitutional state. From this 
time the maintenance of the revised constitution of 1867 has 
l)een the watchword of what is called the Constitutional party. 
The first use which the new government made of their power 
was to .settle the finances, and in this their best work was done. 
Among them were nearly all the representatives of trade and 
industry, of commercial enterprise and financial speculation ; 
they were the men who hoped to make Austria a great industrial 
state, and at this time they were much occupied with railway 
enterprise. Convinced free-traders, they hoped by private 
eneigy to build up the fortunes of the country, parliamentary 
government — which meant for them the rule of the educated 
and well-to-do middle class — being one of thfe means to this end. 
They accepted the great burden of debt which the action of 
Hungary imposed upon the country, and rejected the proposals 
for repudiation, but notwithstanding the protest of foreign 
bondholders they imposed a tax of 16 % on all interest on the 
debt. They carried out an extension of the commercial treaty 
with Great Britain by which a further advance was made in 
the direction of free trade. 

Of equal importance was their work in freeing Austria from 
the control of tfie Church, which checked the intellectual life 
of the people. The concordat of 1855 had given the 
Church complete freedom in the management of all UbeniM 
ecclesiastical affairs ; there was full liberty of inter- the 
course with Rome, the state gave up all control over 
the appointment of the clergy, and in matters of chiin^h discipline 
the civil courts had no voice— the clergy being absolutely subject 
to the power of the bishops, who could impose temporal as well 
as spiritual penalties. The state had even resigned to the Church 
all authority over .some departments of civil life, and restored 
the authority of the canon law. Thi.s was the case as regards 
marriage ; all disputes were to be tried before ecclesiastical 
courts, and the marriage registers were kept by the priests. 
All the .schools were under the control of the Church ; the bishops 
could forbid the use of books prejudicial to religion ; in ele- 
mentary schools all teachers were subject to the inspection of 
the Church, and in higher schools only Roman Catholics could 
be appointed. It had been agreed that the whole education 
of the Roman Catholic youth, in all schools, private as well as 
public, should be in accordance with the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The authority of the Church extended even 
to the universities* Some change in tliis system was essential ; 
the Liberal party demanded that the government should simj)ly 
state that the concordat had ceased to exist. To this, however, 
the emperor would not assent, and there was a difficulty in over- 
throwing an act which took the fonn of a treaty. The govern- 
ment wished to come to some agreement by friendly discussion 
with Rome, but Pius IX. was not willing to abate anything of 
his full claims. Tlie ministry, therefore, proceeded by inteimal 
legislation, and in 1868 introduced three laws : (i) a marriage law 
transferred the decisions on all questions of marriage from the 
ecclesiastical to the civil courts, abolished the authority of the 
canon law, and introduced civil marriage in those cases where 
the clergy refused to perform the ceremony ; (2) the control of 
secular education was taken from the Church, and the manage- 
ment of schools transferred to local authorities which were to 
be created by the diets ; (3) complete civil equality between 
Catholics and non-Catholics was established. These laws were 
carried through both Houses in May amid almost unparalleled 
excitement, and at once received the imperial sanction, notwith- 
standing the protest of all the bishops, led by Joseph Othmar 
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von Rauscher (1797-1875), cardinal archbishop of Vienna, who 
had earned his red hat the share he had taken in arranging the 
concordat of 1855, and now attempted to use his great personal 
influence with the emptror (his former pupil) to defeat the bill. 

The ministry had the enthusiastic support of the German 
population in the towns. They were also supported by the 
teaching profession, which desired emancipation from ecclesi- 
astical control, and hoped that German schools and German 
railways were to complete the work which Joseph II. had b^un. 
But the hostility of the Church was dangerous. The pope, in an 
allocution of 22nd June 1868, declared that these damnable 
and abominable laws which were “ contrary to the concordat, 
to the laws of the Church and to the principles of Christianity,’' 
were “ absolutely and for ever null and void.” The natural 
result was that when they were carried into effect the bishops 
in many cases refused to obey. They claimed that the laws were 
inconsistent with the concordat, that the concordat still was 
in force, and that the laws were consequently invalid. The 
argument was forcible, but the courts decided against them. 
Rudigier, bishop of Linz, was summoned to a criminal court for 
disturbing the public peace ; he refused to appear, for by the 
concordat bishops were not subject to temporal jurisdiction ; 
and when he was condemned to imprisonment the emperor at 
once telegraphed his full pardon. In the rural districts the 
clergy had much influence ; they were supported by the peasants, 
and the diets of Tirol and Vorarlberg, where there was a clerical 
majority, refused to carry out the school law. 

On the proclamation of papal infallibility in 1870, the government 
took the opportunity of declaring that the concordat had lapsed, 
on the ground that there was a fundamental change 111 the character 
of the papacy. Nearly all the Anslrian prelates had been opi>osed 
to the new doctrine; many of tlieni njiiunned to the end ol the 
council and voted against it’ and they only derlarefl flu’ir submission 
with great reluctance. The Old Catholic movemeiit, liowt'ver. never 
made much progress in Austria. Laws regulating the position ot 
the ('liurch were earned in 1874. (For the concordat see l.avcleye, 
La Prusse et VAutHche, I’aris, 1870.) 

During 1868 the constitution then was open to attack on two 
sides, for the nationalist movement was gaining ground in 
National* Bohemia and Galicia. In Galicia the extreme party, 
immlnOa* headed by Smolka, had always desired to imitate the 
Ueiaana Czechs and not attend at Vienna ; they were outvoted, 
Bohemia, agreed on a declaration in which the 

final demands of the I^oles were drawn up ; ' they askeil that 
the powers of the Galician diet should be much increased, and 
that the members from (nilicia should cease to attend the 
Reichsrath on the discussion of those matters with which the 
Galician diet should be qualified to deal. If these detnands 
were not granted tliey would leave the Keichsralh. In Bohemia 
the Czechs were very active ; while the Poles were parading their 
hostility to Russia in such a manner as to cause the emperor 
to avoid visiting Galicia, some of the Czech leaders attended a 
Slav demonstration at Moscow, and in 1868 they drew up and 
presented to the diet at Pri^iie a “ declaration ” which has since 
been regarded as the oHieial statement of their claims. They 
asked for the full restoration of the Bohemian kingdom ; they 
contended that no foreign assembly was qualified to impose 
taxes in Bohemia ; that the diet w'as not qualified to elect 
representatives to go to Vienna, and that a separate settlement 
must l.)e made with Bohemia similar to that with Hungary. 
This declaration was signed by eighty-one members, including 
many of the feudal nobles and bishops.- The German majority 
declared that they had forfeited their seats, and ordered new 
elections. 'J'he agitation spread over the country, serious riots 
took place, and with a view to keeping order the government 
decr^d exceptional laws. Similar events happened in Moravia, 
and in Dalmatia the revolt broke out among the Bocchesi. 

Before the combination of Clericals and Federalists the 
ministry broke down ; they were divided among themselves ; 
Counts Taaffe and Alfred Potocki, the minister of agriculture, 
wished to conciliate the Slav races — a policy recommended 

* The documents are printed in Baron de Worms, op. cit. 

® It is printed in the Kuropdtscher Geschichiskalender (1868). 
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by Beust, probably with the .sympathy of the emperor ; Bie 
others determined to cripple the opposition by taking away 
the elections for the Reichsrath from the diets, 

Taafie his friends re.signed in January X870, butattstefr 
the majority did not long survive. In March, after htmaMowa 
lo^ delay, the new Galician demands were definitely 
rejected ; the whole of the Polish dub, followed by the Tirolese 
and Slovenes, left the House, which consequently consisted of 
110 members*— the Germans and German representatives from 
Bohemia and Moravia. It was clearly impossible to govern with 
such a parliament. Not four years had gone by, and the new 
constitution seemed to have failed like the old one. The only 
thing to do was to attempt a reconciliation with the Slavs. The 
ministry resigned, and Potocki and Taaffe formed a government 
with this object. Potocki, now minister-president, then entered 
on negotiations, hoping to persuade the Czechs to accept the 
constitution. Rieger and Thun were summoned to Vienna; 
he himself went to Prague, but after two days he had to give 
up the attempt in despair. Feudals and Czechs all supported 
the declaration of 1868, and would accept no compromise, and 
he returned to Vienna after what was the greatest disappoint- 
ment of his life. Government, however, had to be carried on ; 
the war between Germany and France broke out in July, and 
Austria might be drawn into it. ; the emperor could not at such 
a crisis alienate either the Germans or the Slavs. The Reichsrath 
and all the diets were dissolved. This time in Bohemia the 
Czechs, supported by the Feudals and the t'lcricals, gained a 
large majority ; they took their seats in the diet only to declare 
that they did not regard it as the legal representative of the 
Bohemian kingdom, but merely an iniormal assembly, and 
refused to elect delegates for the* Reichsrath. 'J‘he Germans 
in their turn now left the diet, and the (Czechs voted an address 
to the (Town, drawn up by Count 'I'hun, demanding the restora- 
tion of the Bohemian kingdom. When the Reichsrath met 
there were present only 130 out of 203 members, for the whole 
Bohemian contingent was absent ; the government then, under 
a law of 1868, ordered that as the Bohemian diet had sent no 
delegates, they were to be chosen directly from the people. 
Twenty-four Constitutionalists and thirty Declaranteu were 
chosen ; the latter, of ('ourse, did not go to Vienna, but th<; 
additional twenty-four made a working majority by which the 
government was carried on for the rest of the year. 

But l^otocki’s influem e was gone, and as soon as the Kuropean 
crisis was over, in February 1871, the emperor appointed a 
ministry chosen not from the Liberals but from the 
Federalists and Clericals; led by (ount Hohenwart mialetry 
and A. E. F. Schaffle, a professor at the university of oiHohea* 
Vienna, chiefly known for his writings on political 
economy. They attempted to solve the profilem by granting 
to the Federalists all their demand.s. So long as parliament was 
sitting they were kept in check ; as soon as it had voted supplies 
and the Delegations had separated, they ordered new elections 
in all those diets where there was a Liberal majority. By the 
help of the (’lericals they won enough seats to put the Liberals 
in a minority in the Reichsrath, and it would be possible to revise 
the constitution if the Czechs consented to come. They would 
only attend, however, on their own terms, which were a com 
plete recognition by the government of the claims made in the 
Declaration. 'I'his was agreed to ; and on the 12th of .September 
at the opening of the diet, the governor read a royal message 
recognizing the separate existence of the Bohemian kingdom, 
and promising that the emperor should he crowned as king at 
Prague. • It was received with delight throughout Bohemia ; 
and the Czechs drew a draft constitution of fundamental rights. 
On this the Germans, now that they were in a minority, left the 
diet, and began preparations for resistance. In Upper Austria, 
Moravia and (^arinthia, where they were outvoted by the 
Clericals, they seceded, and the whole work of 1867 was on the 
point of being overthrown. Were the movement not stopped 
the constitution would be superseded, and the union with 
Hungary endangered. Beust and AndrA.ssy warned the emperor 
of the danger, and the crown prince of Saxony was summoned 
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by Beust to remonstrate with him. A great council was called 
at Vienna (October so), at which the emperor gave his decision 
that the Bohemian demands could not be accepted. The Czechs 
must come to Vienna^ and consider a revision of the constitution 
in a constitutional manner. Hohenwart resigned^ but at the 
same time Beust was dismissed, and a new cabinet was chosen 
once more from among the Germah Liberals, under the leadership 
of Prince Adolf Auersperg, whose brother Carlos had been one 
of the chief members in the Burger Ministerium. For the second 
time in four years the policy of the government had completely 
changed within a few months. On 12th September the decree 
had been published accepting the Bohemian claims ; before the 
end of the year copies of it were seized by the police, and men 
were thrown into pnson for circulating it. 

Auersperg’s ministry held office for eight years. They began 
as had the Bfirger Ministerium, with a vigorous Liberal central-* 
Aumrn policy. In Bohemia they succeeded at first in 

almost crushing the opposition. In 1872 the diet was 
miaiBUy, dissolved ; and the whole influence of the government 
was used to procure a German majority. KoUer, the 
governor, acted with grctit vigour. Opposition news- 
papers were suppressed ; cases in which Czech journalists were 
concerned were transferred to the German districts, so that they 
were tried by a hostile German jury. Czech manifestoes were 
confiscated, and meetings stopped at the slightest appearance 
of disorder ; and the riots were punished by quartering soldiers 
upon the inhabitants. The decision between the two races 
turned on the vote of the feudal proprietors, and in order to win 
this a society was formed among the German capitalists of 
Vienna (to which the name of Chahrus was popularly given) 
to acquire by real or fictitious purchase portions of those estates 
to wliidi a vote was attached. These measures were successful ; 
a large German majority was secured ; Jews from Vienna sat 
in the place of the Thuns and the vSchwarzenbergs ; and as for 
many years the Czechs refused to sit in the diet, the government 
could be carried on without difi^culty. A still greater blow to 
the Federalists was the passing of a new electoral law in 1873. 
The measure transferred the right of electing members of the 
Reichsrath from the diets to the direct vote of the people, the 
result being to deprive the Federalists of their chief weapon ; 
it was no longer possible to take a formal vote of the legal repre^ 
sentatives in any territory refusing to appoint deputies, and 
if a Czech or Slovene member did not take his seat the only 
result was that a single constituency was unrepresented, and 
the opposition weakened. The measure was strongly opposed. 
A petition with 250,000 names was presented from Bohemia ] 
and the Poles withdrew from the Reichsrath when the law was 
introduced. But enough members remained to give the legal 
quorum, and it was carried by 120 to 2 votes. At the same time 
the number of members was increased to 353, but the proportion 
of representatives from tlic different territories was maintained 
and the system of election was not altered. The proportion of 
members assigned to the towns was increased, the special 
representatives of the chambers of commerce and of the landed 
proprietors were retained, and the suffrage was not extended, 
llie artificial system which gave to the Germans a parliamentary 
majority continued. 

At this time the Czechs were much weakened by quarrels 
among themselves. A new party had arisen, calling themselves 
Radicals, but generally known as the Young Czechs, 
msiotfs!" the alliance with the aristocracy and the 

clergy ; they wished for universal suffrage, and recalled 
the Hussite traditions. They desired to take their scats in the 
diet, and to join with the Germans in political reform, lliey 
violently attacked Rieger, the leader of the Old Czechs, who 
maintained the alliance with the Feudalists and the policy of 
passive opposition. Twenty-seven members of the diet led by 
Gregr and Stadkowsky, being outvoted in the Czech Club, 
resigned their seats. They were completely defeated in the 
elections which followed, but for the next four years the two 
parties among the Czechs were as much occupied in opposing one 
another as in opposing the Germans. These events might have 


secured the predominance of the Liberals for many years. The 
election after the reform bill gave them an increas^ majority 
in the Reichsrath. Fotty-two Czechs who had won seats did 
not attend ; forty-three Poles stood aloof from all party com- 
bination, giving their votes on each occasion as the interest 
of their country seemed to require ; the real opposition was 
limited to forty Clerioals and representatives of the other 
Slav races, who were collected on the Right under the leadership 
of Hohenwart. Against them were 227 Constitutionalists, and 
it seemed to matter little that they were divided into three 
groups ; there were 105 in the Liberal Club under the leadership 
of Herbst, 57 Constitutionalists, elected by the landed proprietors, 
and a third body of Radicals, some of whom were more 
democratic than the old Constitutional party, while others laid 
more stress on nationality. They used their majority to carry a 
number of important laws regarding ecclesiastical affairs. Vet 
within four years the government was obliged to turn for support 
to the Federalists and Clericals, and the rule of the German 
Liberals was overthrown. Their influence was in- 
directly affected by the great commercial crisis of 1873. erttU^ 
For some years there had been active speculations on 
the Stock Exchange ; a great number of companies, 
chiefly banks and building societies, had been founded on a very 
insecure basis. The inevitable crisis began in 1872 ; it was 
postponed for a short time, and there was some hope that the 
Exhibition, fixed for 1873, would bring fresh prosperity ; the 
hope was not, however, fulfilled, and the final crash, which 
occurred in May, brought with it the collapse of hundreds of 
undertakings. The loss fell almost entirely on those who had 
attempted to increase their wealth by speculative investment. 
Sound industrial concerns were little touched by it, but specula- 
tion had become so general that every class of society was affected, 
and in the investigation which followed it became apparent that 
some of the most distinguished members of the governing Liberal 
party, including at least two members of the government, were 
among those who had profited by the unsound finance. It 
appeared also that many of the leading newspa|>ers of Vienna, 
by which the Liberal party was supported, had received money 
from financiers. For the next two years political interest was 
transferred from parliament to the law courts, in which financial 
scandals were exposed, and the reputations of some of the leading 
politicians were destroyed.^ 

This was to bring about a reaction against the economic 
doctrines which had held the field for nearly twenty years ; but 
the full effect of the change was not seen for some 
time. What ruined the government was the want of 
unity in the party, and their neglect to support a miautty. 
ministry wliich had been taken from their own ranks. 

In a country like Austria, in which a mistaken foreign policy or 
a serious quarrel with Hungary might bring about the disruption 
of the monarchy, parliamentary government was impossible 
unless the party which the government helped in internal 
matters were prepared to support it in foreign affairs and in the 
commercial policy bound up with the settlement with Hungary. 
This the constitutional parties did not do. During discussions 
on the economic arrangement with Hungary in 1877 a large 
number voted against the duties on coffee and petroleum, which 
were an essential part of the agreement ; they demanded, 
moreover, that the treaty of Berlin should be laid before the 
House, and 112 members, led by Herbst, gave a vote hostile to 
I some of its provisions, and in the Delegation refused the supplies 
I necessary for the occupation of Bosnia. They doubtless were 
acting in accordance with their principles, but the situation was 
such that it would have been impossible to carry out their wishes ; 
the only result was that the Austrian ministers and Andr&ssy 
had to turn for help to the Poles, who began to acquire the 
p>ositk)n of a government party^, which they have kept since then. 
At the beginning of 187Q Auersperg’s resignation, which had long 
been offered, was accepted. The constitutionalists remained 

* Si'f Wirth, Geschichic dtr Handelskriseu (Frankfort. 1885) ; and 
an intcroatinR article by Schaffle in the Zeitschfift /. ^taatswissen- 
schaft (Stutti^rt. 1874). 
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in power ; but in the reconstructed cabinet, though Stremayr 
was president, Count Taaffe, os minister of the interior, was the 
most important member. 

Parliament was dissolved in the summer, and Taaffe, by 
private negotiatiems, first of all persuaded the Bohemian feudal 
proprietors to give Feudalists, who had long been excluded, 
a certain number of seats ; secondly, he succeeded where Potocki 
had failed, and came to an agreement with the Czechs ; they 
had already, in 1878, taken their seats in the diet at Prague, and 
now gave up the policy of passive resistance,” and consented 
to take their seats also in the parliament at Vienna. 

On entering the House they took the oath without reservation, 
but in the speech from the throne the emperor himself stated 
that they had entered without prejudice to their 
TmSfe. convictions, and on the first day of the session Rieger 
read a formal reservation of right. The liberals had 
also lost many seats, so that the House now had a completely 
different aspect ; the constitutionalists were reduced to 91 
Liberals and 54 Radicals ; but the Right, under Hohenwart, 
had increased to 57, and there were 57 Poles and 54 Czechs. 
A combination of these three parties might govern against the 
constitutionalists. Taaffe, who now became first minister, tried 
first of all to govern by the help of the moderates of all parties, 
and he included representatives of nearly every party in his 
cabinet. But the Liberals again voted against the government 
on an important military bill, an offence almost as unpardonable 
in Austria as in Germany, and a great meeting of the party 
decided that they would not support the government. T'aaffe, 
therefore, was obliged to turn for support to the Right. The 
German members of the government resigned, their place was 
taken by Clericals, Poles and Czechs, Smolka was elected 
president of the Lower House of the Keichsrath, and the German 
Liberals found themselves in a minority opposed by the “ iron 
ring ” of these three parties, and helpless in the parliament of 
their own creation. For fourteen years Taaffe succeeded in 
maintaining the position he had thus secured. He was not 
himself a party man ; he had sat in a lJl>eral government ; he 
had never assented to the principles of the Federalists, nor was 
he an adherent of the Clerical party. He continued to rule 
according to the constitution ; his watchword was “ unpolitical 
politics,” and he brought in little contentious legislation. The 
great source of his strengtli was that he stood between the Right 
and a Liberal government. There was a large minority of 
constitutionalists ; they might easily become a majority, and 
the Right were therefore obliged to support Taaffe in order to 
avert this. They continued to support him, even if they did 
not get from him all tliat they could have wislied, and the 
Czechs acquiesced in a foreign polk'y with which they had little 
.sympathy. Something, however, had to be done for them, and 
from time to time concessions l)ad to be made to the Clericals 
and the Federalists. 

The real desire of the C^ericaLs was an alteration of the school 
law, by which the control of the schools should be restored to 
the Church and the period of compulsory education 
CigHcah. reduced. In this, however, the government did not 
meet them, and in 1882 the Clericals, under Prince 
Alfred v. Liechtenstein, separated from Hohenwart’s party and 
founded their own club, so that they could act more freely. Both 
the new Clerical Club and the remainder of tlie Conservatives 
were much affected by the reaction against the doctrines of 
economic Liberalism. They began to adopt the principles of 
Christian Socialism expounded by Rudolf Mayer and Baron von 
Vogclfang, and the economic revolt against the influence of 
capital was with them joined to a half-religious attack upon the 
Jews. They represented that Austria was being governed by a 
close ring of political financiers, many of whom were Jews or in 
the pay of the Jews, who used the forms of the constitution, 
under which there was no representation of the working classes, 
to exploit the labour of the poor at the same time that they 
ruined the people by alienating them from Christianity in “ god- 
less schools.” It was during these years that the foundation for 
the democratic clericalism of the future was laid. The chief 
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political leader in this new tendency was Prince Aloys v. Liechten- 
stein, who complained of the poUti<^l infiuence exercised by the 
chambers of commerce, and demanded the organization of 
working men in gilds. It was by their influence that a law was 
introduced limiting the rate of interest, and they co-operated 
with the government in legislation for improving the material 
condition of the people, which had been neglected during the 
period of Liberal government, and which was partly similar to 
the laws introduce at the same time in Germany. 

There seems no doubt that the condition of the workmen in the 
factories of Moravia and tlie oil-mines of Galicia was peculiarly 
unfortunate ; the hours of work were very long, the 
conditions were very injurious to health, and there 
were no precautions against accidents. The report of ** 
a parliamentary inquiry, called for by the Christian 
Socialists, showed the necessity for interference. In 1883 ® 
was carried, introducing factory inspection, extending to mines 
and all industrial undertakings. The measure seems to have 
been successful, and there is a general agreement that the 
inspectors have done their work with skill and courage. In 
1884 and 1885 important laws were passed regulating the work 
in mines and factories, and introducing a maximum working day 
of eleven hours in factories, and ton hours in mines. Sunday 
labour was forbidden, and the hours during which women and 
children could be employed were limited. Great power was 
given to the administrative authorities to relax the application 
of these laws in special cases and special trades. This power 
was at first freely used, but it was closely restricted by a further 
law of 1893. In 1887-1888 laws, modelled on the new (serman 
laws, introduced compulsory insurance against accidents and 
sickness. These measures, though severely criticized by the 
Opposition, were introduced to remedy obvious, and in some 
ca.scs terrible social evils. Other laws to restore gilds among 
working men had a more direct political object. Another form 
of state socialism was the acquisition of railways by the state. 
Originally railways had been built by private enterprise, sup- 
ported in some cases by a state guarantee ; a law of 1877 per- 
mitted the acquisition of private lines ; when Taaffe retired the 
state possessed nearly 5000 m. of railway, not including those 
which belonged to Austria and Hungary conjointly. In 1899 
a minister of railways was appointed. In this jwlicy militiiry 
considerations as well as economic were of influence. In every 
department we find the same reaction against the doctrines of 
laissez-jaire. In 1889 for the first time the Austrian budget 
showed a surplus, partly the result of the new import duties, 
partly due to a reform of ta.xation. 

For a iuller description of these social reforms, see the Jahvbuoh 
fUr Ceselzgehtotg (T-eipzig, )88o, 1888 and 1894) i also the annual 
summary of new laws in the Zeitschrift fUr Staatswissenscha/t (Sliitl 
Rart). For the Christian Socialists, see Nitti, Catholic Socialism 
(London, 1895). 

Meanwhile it was necessary for the government to do some- 
thing for the Czechs and the other Slavs, on whose support 
they depended for their majority. The influence of 
the government became more favourable to them in 
the matter of language, and tliis caused the struggle quettloa, 
of nationalities to assume the first place in Austrian 
public life — a place which it has ever since maintained. The 
question of language becomes a political one, so far as it concerns 
the use of different languages in the public offices and law courts, 
and in the schools. There never was any general law laying 
down clear and universal rules, but since tiie time of Joseph II. 
German had been the ordinary language of the government. 
Ail laws were published in (German ; German was the sole 
language used in the central public offices in Vienna, and the 
language of the court and of the army ; moreover, in almost 
every part of the monarchy it had become the language of what 
is called tlie internal service in the public offices and law courts ; 
all books and correspondence were kept in German, not tmly in 
the German districts, but also in countries such as Bohemia and 
Galicia. The bureaucracy and the Taw courts had therefore Ije- 
come a network of German-speaking officialism extending over 
the whole country ; no one had any share in tlie government 
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unless he oould speak and write German. The only excep> 
tion was in the Italian districts ; not only in Italy itself (in 
Lombardy, and afterwards in Venetia), ^t in South Tirol, 
Trieste, Istria and Dalmatia, Italian has always been used, 
even for the internal service of the government offices, and 
though the actual words of command are now given in German 
and the officers are obliged to know Serbo-Croatian it remains to 
this day the language of the Austrian navy. Any interference 
with the use of German would be a serious blow to the cause of 
those who hoped to Germanize the whole empire. Since 1867 the 
old tules have been maintained aVjsolutely as regards the army, 
and German has also, as required by the military authorities, 
become the language of the railway administration. It remains 
the language of the central offices in Vienna, and is the usual, 
though not the only, language used in the Reichsrath. In 
x86o a great innovation was made, when Polish was introduced 
throughout the whole of Galicia as the normal language of 
government ; and since that time the use of German has almost 
entirely disappeared ia that territory. Similar innovations have 
also begun, as we shall see, in other parts. 

Different from this is whitt is called the external service. Even 
in the okl days it was customary to use the language of the 
district in communication between the government offices and 
private individuals, and evidence could be given in the law 
courts in the language generally spoken. This was not the result 
of any law, but depended on administrative regulations of the 
government service ; it was practically necessary in remote 
districts, such as Gali(‘ia and Bukovina, where few of the popu- 
lation understood German. In some places a Slav-speaking 
individual would himself have to provide the interpreter, and 
approach the government in German. Local authorities, e,^. 
town councils and the diets, were free to use what language 
they wished, and in this matter the Austrian government has 
shown great liberality. The constitution of 1867 laid down a 
principle of much importance, by which pre\nous custom became 
established as a right. Article 19 runs : “All races of the 
empire have equal rights, and every race has an inviolable right 
to the preservation and use of its own nationality and language. 
TJie equality of all customary {landesublich) languages in school, 
office and public life, is recognized by the state. In tho.se 
territories in which several races dwell, the public and educational 
institutions are to be so arranged that, without applying com- 
pulsion to learn a second Landessfirarhcy each of the races re- 
ceives the necessary means of education in its own language.’* 
The application of this law gives great power to the government, 
for everything depends on what is meant by landesublich, and 
it rests with them to determine when a language is customary, 
'rhe Germans demand the recognitioti of German as a customar\^ 
language in every part of the empire, so that a German may 
claim to have his business attended to in his own language, even 
in Dalmatia and Galicia. In Bohemia the O.echs claim that their 
language shall be recognized as customary, even in those districts 
such as Reichenbeig, which are almost completely German ; 
the (mermans, on the other hand, claim that the Czech language 
shall only be recognized in those towns and districts where 
there is a considerable Czech population. What Taaffe’s 
Administration did was to interpret this law in a sense more 
favourable to the Slavs than had hitherto lieen the case. 

Peculiar importance is attached to the question of education. 
'J'he law of 1867 rwjiiired that the eduaition in the elementary 
schools in the Slav districts should be given in Czech or Slovenian, 
as the case might be, •The Slavs, however, required that, even 
when a small minoriu- of Slav race settled in any town, they 
should not be compelled to go to the German schools, but 
should have their own school provided for them ; and this 
demand wa.s granted by Prazak, minister of education under 
('ount I'aaffe. The Crennans had always hoped that the people 
as they became educated would cease to use their own particular 
language. Owing to economic causes the Slavs, who increase 
more rapidly than the Germans, tend to move westwards, and 
large numbers settle in the towns and manufacturing districts. 
It might have been expected that they would then cease to use 


their own language and become Germanized ; but, on the con- 
trary, the movement , of population is spreading their language 
and they claim that special schools should be provided for them, 
and that men of their own nationality should be appointed to 
government offices to deal with their business. This has hap- 
pened not only in many places in Bohemia, but in Styria, and 
even in Vienna, where there has been a great increase in the 
Czech population and a Czech school has been founded. The 
introduction of Slavonic into the middle and higher schools has 
affected the Germans in their most sensitive point. They have 
always insisted that German is the KuUur-sprache, On one 
occasion Count A. Auersperg (Anastasius Gnin) entered the 
diet of Camiola carrying the whole of the Slovenian literature 
under his arm, as evidence that the Slovenian language could not 
well be substituted for German as a medium of higher education. 

The first important regulations which were issued under the 
law of 1867 applied to Dalmatia, and for that country between 
1872 and 1876 a series of laws and edicts were issued determining 
to what extent the Slavonic idioms were to be recognized. 
Hitherto all business had been done in Italian, the language of 
a small minority living in the seaport towns. The effect of these 
laws has been to raise Croatian to equality with Italian. Jt 
has been introduced in all schools, so that nearly ail educa- 
tion is given in Croatian, even though a knowledge of Italian 
is quite essential for the maritime population ; and it is only 
in one or two towns, such as Zara, the ancient capital of the 
country, that Italian is able to maintain itself. Since 1882 
there has been a Slav majority in the diet, and Italian has been 
disused in the proceedings of that body. In this case tlie con- 
cessions to the Servo-Ooatians had been made by the Liberal 
ministry ; they required the parliamentary support of the 
Dalmatian representatives, who were more numerous than the 
Italian, and it was also necessary to cultivate the loyally of the 
Slav races in this part so as to gain a support for Austria against 
the Russian party, which was very active in the Balkan Peninsula. 
It was better to sacrifice the Italians of Dalmatia than the 
Germans of Carinthia.* 

It was not till 1879 that the Slovenes received the support 
of the government. In Carniola they succeeded, in 1882, in 
winning a majority in the diet, and from this time, while the diet 
of Styria is the centre of the German, that of Carniola is the 
chief support of the Slovene agitation. In the same year they 
Won the majority in the town council of Laibach, which had 
hitherto been German. They were able, therefore, to introduce 
Illyrian as the official language, and cause the names of the streets 
to be written up in Illyrian. This question of street names is, 
as it were, a sign of victory. Serious riots broke out in some 
of the towns of Istria when, for the first time, Illyrian was used 
for this purpose as well as Italian. In Prague the vic tory of the 
Czechs has been marked by the removal of all German street 
names, and the Czech town council even passed a by-law 
forbidding private individuals to have tablets put up with the 
name of the street in German. In consequence of a motion by 
the Slovene members of the Reichsrath and a resolution of the 
diet of ( amiola, the government also declared Slovenian to be a 
recognized language for the whole of Carniola, for the district 
of Cilli in Styria, and for the Slovene and mixed districts in the 
south of Carinthia, and determined that in Laibach a Slovene 
gymnasium should be maintained as well as the German one. 

The Germans complain that in many cases the government acted 
very unfairly to them. They constantly refer to the case of Klagen- 
furt. This town in Carinthia had a population of 16.491 GiTinan* 
speaking Austrians ; the Slovenian- speaking population numbered 
568. of whom 180 were inhabitants of the gaol or the hospital. The 
government, however, in 1880 declared Slovenian a customary 
language, so that provision had to be made in public offices and law 
courts for dealing with business in Slovenian. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that even though the town w'as German, the rural 
population ot the surrounding villages was chiefly Slovene. 

It was in Bohemia and Moravia that the contest was fought 
out with the greatest vehemence. The two races were nearly 
equal, and the victory of Czech would mean tliat nearly two 

' Fbr Dalmatia, see T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, &c, (Oxford, 1889). 
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million Germans would be placed in a position of subordination ; 
but for the last twenty years there had been a constant encroach- 
ment by Czech on German. This was partly due to the direct 
action of the government. An ordinance of 1880 determined 
that henceforward all business which had been brought before 
any government office or law court should be dealt with, within 
the office, in the language in which it was introduced ; this 
applied to the whole of Ilohemia and Moravia, and meant that 
Czech would henceforward have a position within the government 
service. It was another step in the same direction when, in 
1886, it was ordered that to avoid frequent translations 
business introduced in Czech should be dealt with in the same 
language in the high courts of Prague and Briinn. Then not 
only were a large number of Czech elementary schools founded, 
but also many middle schools were given to the Czechs, and 
Czech classes introduced in German schools ; and, what affected 
the Germans most, in 1882 classes in Czech were started in the 
university of Prague — a desecration, as it seemed, of the oldest 
German university. 

The growth of the Slav races was, however, not merely the 
result of government assistance ; it had begun long before Taaffc 
assumed office ; it was to be seen in the census returns and in the 
results of elections. Prague was no longer the German city it 
had been fifty years before ; the census of 1880 showed 36,000 
Germans to 120,000 Czechs. It was the same in Pilsen. In 
1861 the Germans had a majority in this town ; in 1880 they were 
not a quarter of the population. This same phenomenon, which 
occurs elsewhere, cannot he attributed to any laxity of the 
Germans. The generation which was so vigorously demanding 
national rights had themselves all been brought up under the 
old system in German S('hools, but this had not implanted in 
them a desire to become German. It was partly due to economic 
causes— the greater increase among the Czechs, and the greater 
migration from the country to the towns ; partly the result 
of the romantic and nationalist movement whic^h had arisen 
about 1830, and partly the result of establishing popular educa- 
tion and parliamentary government at the same time. As soon 
as these races which had so long been ruled by the Germans 
received political liberty and tlie means of education, they 
naturally used both to reas.sert. their national individuality. 

It mny sufjgestcd that the rcsishanco to the German lanp;uagc 
is to some extent a result of the increased national feeling among 
the Germans themselves. They have made it a matter of ]}rinciple. 
In the old days it was common for the children of German parents 
in Bohemia to learn CV.ecli ; since 1867 this has ceased to be the 
case. It may almost be said that they make it a point of honour 
not to do .so. A result of this is that, as educated Czechs are gener- 
ally bilingual, it is easier for them to obtain appointments in districts 
where a knowledge of Czech is required, and 1 lie Germans, therefore, 
regard every order reipiiring the use of Czech as an order which 
excludes Germans from a certain numlx^r of posts. This attitude of 
hostility and contempt is strongest among the educated middle 
class ; it is not shown to the same extent by the clergy and the 
nobles. 

The influence of the Church is also favourable to the Slav races, 
not so much from jirinciplo jis owing to the fact that they siippl)' 
more candidates for ordination than the Germans. There is no 
doubt, however, that the tendency among Germans hias been to 
exalt the principle of nationality above religion, and to give it an 
absolute authority in which the Roman Catholic Church cannot 
acquiesce. In this, as in other ways, the Germans in .-\ustria have 
been much influenced by the course of events in the German enipin*. 
This hostility of the Church to the (German nationalist movement 
led in 1898 to an agitation ^ain.st the Roman C^atholic Church, and 
among the Germans of Styria and other territories large numbers left 
the Church, going over either to Protestantism or to Old Catholicism. 
This ** Ixis von Rom ” movement, which was caused by the con- 
tinued alliance of the Clerical jiarty with the Slav parties, is more 
of the nature of a political demonstration than of a religious move- 
ment. 

The Germans, so long accu.stomed to rule, now saw their old 
ascendancy threatened, and they defended it with an energy 
Ommma increased with each defeat. Ini 880 they founded a 

boMtultx. society , the Deutscher Schulverein , to establish and 

assist German schools. It spread over the whole of the 
empire ; in a few years it numbered 100,000 members, and had an 
income of nearly 300,000 gulden ; no private society in Austria 


had ever attained so great a success. In the Reichsrath a motion 
was introduced, supported by all the German Liberal parties, 
demanding that German should be declared the language of state 
and regulating ^ the conditions under which the other idioms 
could be recognized ; it was referred to a committee from which 
it never emerged, and a bill to the same effect, introduced in 
1886, met a similar fate. In Bohemia they demanded, as a means 
of protecting themselves against the effect of the language 
ordinances, that the country should be divided into two parts ; 
in one German was to be the sole language, in the other C/zech 
was to be recognized. A proposal to this effect was introduced 
by them in the diet at the end of 1886, but since 1882 the Germans 
had been in a minority. The Czechs, of course, refused even to 
consider it ; it would have cut away the ground on which their 
whole policy was built up, namely, the indissoluble unity of the 
Bohemian kingdom, in which German and Czech should through- 
out l^e recognized ns equal and parallel languages. It was 
rejected on a motion of Prince Karl Schwarzenberg without 
discussion, and on this all the Germans rose and left the diet, 
thereby imitating the action of the Czechs in old days when they 
had the majority. 

These events produced a great change in the character of I he 
German opposition. It bet^ame more and more avowedly 
racial ; the defence of German nationality was ])ut 
in the front of their programme. The growing national alnumn 
animosity added bitterness to political life, and de- 
stroyed the possibility of a strong homogeneous party 
on which a government might depend, 'rhe beginning of Ibis 
movement can be traced back to the year 1870. About that lime 
a party of young Germans had arisen who professed to care little 
for constitutionalism and other “ legal mummies/’ but made 
the preservation and extension of their own nationality their 
sole object. As is so often the case in Austria, the movement 
began in the university of Vienna, where a Leseverein (reading 
club) of German students was formed as a point of cohesion for 
Germans, which had eventually to be suj>prcssed. The first 
representtitive of the movement in parliament was II err von 
Schonerer, who did not siTuple to declare that the Germans 
looked forward to union with the German empire. 'J’hey were 
strongly influenced by men outside Austria. Bismarck was their 
national hero, the anniversary of Sedan their political festival, 
and approximation to Germany was dearer to them than the 
maintenance of Austria. After 1878 a heightening of racial 
feeling began among the Radicals, and in 1881 all the German 
parties in opposition joined together in a club called the United 
lAih , and in their programme put in a prominent phu t* the defence 
of the position of the Germans as the condition for the existence 
of the state, and demanded that German should be expressly 
recognized as the oflicial language. The younger and more 
ardent spirits, however, found it diflicuH to work in harmony 
with the older constitutional leaders. I'hcy complained that 
the party leaders were not sufficiently dccisix'c in the measures 
for self-defence. In 18H5 great festivities in honour of llisrnai\:k’s 
eightieth birthday, which had been arranged in Graz, were 
forbidden by the government, and the Germans of Styria were 
very indignant that the party did not take up the matter with 
sufficient energy. After the elections of 1885 the Left, therefore, 
broke up again into two clubs, the “ German Austrian,” which 
included the more moderate, and the “ German,” which wished 
to use sharper language. The German (Hub, e.g., congratulated 
Bismarck on his measures against the Roles ; the German 
Austrians refused to take cognizance of events outside Austria 
with which they had nothing to do. Kven the German Club was 
not sufficiently decided for Herr von Schonerer and his friends, 
who broke off from it and founded a “ National German Union.” 
They spoke much of Germanentum and Vnverlalschtrs Deuisch- 
turn, and they advocated a political union with the German 
empire, and were strongly anti-Hungarian and wished to re.sign 
all control over Galicia, if by a closer union with Germany 
they could secure German supremacy in Bohemia and the 
south Slav countries. They play the same part in Austria as docs 
the “ pan-Germanic Union ” in Germany. VVhen in 1888 the 

in. 2 
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two clubs, the Gentian Austrians and the Germans, joined once 
more under the name of the '' United German Left ” into a 
new club with eighty*seven members, so as the better to guard 
against the common danger and to defeat the educational 
demands of the Clericals, tlie National Germans remained apart 
with seventeen members. They were also infected by the flowing 
spirit of anti*Semitfsm. The Germans parties had originally 
been the party of the capitalists, and comprised a large number 
of Jews; this new German party committed itself to violent 
attacks upon the Jews, and for this reason alone any real 
liarmony between the different branches would have been 
impossible. 

Notwithstanding the concessions about language the Czechs 
had, however, made no advance towards their real object — the 
recognition of the Bohemian kingdom. Perhaps the leaders ol 
the party, who were now growing old, would have been content 
with the influence they had already attained, but they were 
hard pressed at home by the Young Czechs, who were more 
impatient. When <!ount Thun was appointed governor of 
Bohemia their hopes ran high, for he was supposed to favour 
the coronation of the emperor at Prague. In 1890, however, 
instead of proceeding to the coronation as was expected, Taaffe 
Tneagne- attempted to bring about a reconciliation between 
meat the opposing parties. The imUtience by which his 

W//A l>olicy Wits directed is not quite dear, but the Czechs 

Botemim. recent years less easy to deal with, and 

TaalTt; luul never really shown any wish to alter the constitution ; 
his policy always was to destroy the influence of parliament 
by fdaying ofl one party against the other, and .so to win a clear 
field for the government. During the month of January con- 
ferences were held at Vienna, with Taaffe in the chair, to which 
were invited representatives of the three groups into which 
the Bohemian representatives were divided, the German party, 
the (>.echs, and the Feudal party. After a fortnight’s discussion 
an agreement was made on the basis of a separation between the 
German and the Czech districts, and a revision of the dectaral 
law. A protocol enumerating the points agreed on was signed 
by all who bad taken part in the conference, and in May bills 
were laid before the diet incorporating the chief points in the 
agreement. But they were not carried ; the chief reason being 
that the Young Czechs liad not been asked to take part in the con- 
ference, and did not ccmskler themselves bound; by its dedsiems ; 
they opposed the measures and had recourse to obstruction, and 
a certain numfjer of the Old ('zechs gradually came over to them. 
Their chief ground of criticizing the proposed measures was that 
they would threaten the unity of the Bohemian country.^ At 
the elections in i8gi a great struggle took place between the Old 
and the Young Czechs. The latter were completely victorious ; 
Rieger, who had led the party for thirty years, disappeared 
from the Rek'hsnith. The first result was that the proposed 
agreement with Bohemia came to an end. But the disappearance 
of the Old Czechs made the parliamentary situation very insecure. 
The Young ('zechs could not take their place ; their Radical 
and anti-clerical tendendes alarmed the Feudidistsand Clericalists 
who formed so laige a port of tlie Right ; they attacked the 
alliance with Genvumy ; they made public dcinosistratinn of 
their French symfmthies ; they entered into communication 
with other Slav races, especially the Serbs of Hungary and 
Bosnia ; they demanded universal suffrage, and occasionally 
supported the (jerman Ritdtcals in their opposition to the Clerioal 
pities, csprrnally in educational matters ; under their influence 
disorder increased in Bohemia, a secret society called the 
Vffdadina (an imitatkm of the Servian society of that name) was 
discovered, and stringent measures had to be taken to preserve 
order. The government therefore veered round towards the 
German IJbei^s ; some of the mimsters most obnoxious to the 
Germans resigned, and their places were taken by Germans. 
For two years the goverimewt seemed to waver, looking now to 
the Left, nevw to H^enwart and his friends ; to a tkne Taaffe 
really had the siff^xirt of all parties except the Young Czechs. 

* On this see Wenger. /V Awsgleirh mii Bohmen (Vienna, 1891), 
where the documents are printed. 


After two years he gave up his cautiofos policy and took a 
bold move. In October 1893 he introduced a reform bill. Univer- 
sal suffrage had long been demanded by the woiictng at to 1 
men and the Socialists.; the Young Cirechs also had 
put it on their programme, asnd many of the Christian 
Socialists and anti-Semites desired an akeration of the franchise. 
Taaffe’s bill, while keeping the curiae of the feudal proprietors 
and the chambers of commerce as they were, and making no 
change in the number of members^ proposed to give the franchise 
in both towns and rural districts to every one who could read and 
write, and had resided six months in one place. This was 
opposed by the Liberals, for with the growth of socialism and 
anti-Semitism, they knew that the extension of the franchise 
would destroy their influence. On this Taaffe had probably 
calculated, but he had omitted to inquire what the other parties 
would do. He had not even consulted Hohenwart, to whose 
assisitance he owed his long tenure of power. Not even the 
pleasure of ruining the Liberals was .sufficient to persuade tlie 
Conservatives to vote for a measure which would transfer the 
power from the well-to-do to the indigent, and Hohenwart 
justly complained that they ought to have been secure against 
surprises of this kind. The Poles also were against a measure 
which would give more influence to the Ruthenes. The position 
of tl\e government was hopeless, and without waiting for a division 
Taaffe resigned. 

The event to which for fourteen years the Left had looked 
forward had now happened. Once more they couUl have a 
share in the government, which they always believed 7-^^ 
belonged to them by nature. Taught by experience comHttoa 
and adversity, they did not scruple to enter into an mtatetry, 
aHiaince with their old enemies, and a coalition ministry 
was formed from the Left, the Clericals and the Poles. The 
president was I^rincc Alfred Windisch-Griitz, grandson of the 
celebrated general, one of Hohenwart's ablest lieutenants ; 
Hohenwart himself did not take office. Of course an administra- 
tion of this kind could not take a definite line on any controversial 
question, but during 1894 they carried through the commercial 
treaty with Russia and the laws for the continuance of the 
currency reform. The differences of the clulw appeared, how- 
ever, in the discussions on franchise reform ; the government, 
not strong enough to have a policy of its own, had referred the 
matter to a committee ; for the question having once been 
raised, it was impossible not to go on with it. This would 
probably have been fatal to the coalition, but the final blow 
was given by a matter of very small importance arising from the 
disputes on nationality. The Slovenes had asked that ui* the 
gymnasium at ('rfli classes in which instruction was given in 
Slovenian should be formed parallel to the German classes. 
This request caused great excitement in Styria and the neigh- 
bouring districts ; the Styrian diet (from which tlie Slovene 
minority had seceded) protested. The Slovenes were, however, 
members of the Hohenwart ('lub, so Hohenwart and his followers 
supported the request, which was adopted by the ministry. The 
German Left opposed it ; they were compelled to do so by the 
popular indignation in the German districts ; and when the 
vote was carried, against them (12th June 1895) made it a 
question of confidence, and formally withdrew their support 
from tlie government, which therefore at once resigned. 

After a short interval the emperor appointed as minister- 
president Count Badeni, who had earned a great reputation 
as governor of Galicia. He formed an administration 
the merit of which, as of so many others, was that it was 
to belong to no party and to have no programme. He 
hoped to he able to work in harmony with the moderate elements 
of the Left ; his mission was to carry through the composition 
{Ausgleick) with Hungary ; to this everything else mast be sub- 
ordizmted. During 1896 be succeeded in carrying a franchise 
reform bdl, which satisfied nearly ail parties. All the old categories 
of members were maintained, but a ^th curia was added, in which 
almost aR}"one might vote who had resided six months in one place 
and was not in domestic service; in this way seventy-two would 
be added to the existing members. This matter having heca 
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settled, parliament was dissolved. The result of the elections ol 
1897 was the return ol a House so constituted as to make any 
strong government impossible. On both sides the anti-Semitic 
parties representing the extreme demagogic elements were present 
in considerable numbers. The United (krman Left had almost 
disappeared ; it was represenCed only by a few members chosen 
by the great proprietors ; in its place there were the three parties 
— the German Popular party, the German Nationalists, and the 
German Radicals — who all put questions of nationality first and 
liad deserted the old standpoint of the constitution. Then there 
were the fourteen Social Democrats who had won their seats under 
the new franchise. The old party of the Right was, however, 
also broken up ; side by side with forty-one Clericals there were 
twenty-eight Christian Socialists led by Dr Lueger, a man of 
great oratorical power, who had won a predominant influence in 
Vienna, so long the centre of Liberalism, and had quite eclipsed 
the more modest efforts of Prince Liechtenstein. As among 
the German National party, there were strong nationalist ele- 
ments in his programme, but they were chiefly directed against 
Jews and Hungarians ; Lueger had already distinguished 
himself by his violent attacks on Hungary, which had caused 
some embarrassment to the government at a time when the 
negotiations f or the A us^leich were in progress. Like anti-Semites 
elsewhere, the Christian Socialists were reckless and irresponsible, 
appealing directly to tlie passions and prejudices of the most 
ignorant. There were altogether aoo German members of the 
Reichsrath, but they were divided into eight parties, and nowhere 
did tliere seem to be the elements on which a government could 
be built up. 

The parliamentary situation is best explained by the following 
table showing the parties 


German Liberals — 




T807. 


iqoi. 


Constitutional Landed Proprietors 


28 


28 


German Kadicais 




40 


41 


German Popular Party 




4^ 


5X 


Schocncrci Group 




5 


21 


Kronawetler 




r 




Democrat . 




I 


. . 






— 

126 

— 

141 

So( ial Detnocrals 





14 


10 

German Conservatives — 








(Jerman Clericals 




30 1 




Catholic Popular Party 




15 1 


37 


ChrLstiau ScKialists 




2« 


23 






— 

73 


Go 

rcdcYalist Great Proprietors 





16 


iG 

Czechs — 








V oung Czechs 




Go 


53 


Radical Young Czechs 




I 


4 


Clerical Czechs . 




1 


2 


Agrarian Czechs 




I 


6 






— 

63 

— 

65 

Poles — 








X*olish Club 




59 


60 


Stoyalovski Group 




C 


, , 


Popular Polish I’arty 




3 


II 







68 

— 

71 

Slovenes — 








Clerical Slovenes • 




n 


, , 


Radical „ 




5 









10 

— 

iG 

Italians — 








Liberal Italians 








Clerical „ 




5 








— 

19 

— 

19 

Croattans 





II 


9 

Serbs .... 





2 


2 

Ruthenes — 








Ruthenes 




6 




Young Ruthenes 




5 








— 

II 

— 

II 


Rumanians — 

Rumanians 5 

Young Rumanians . . . . i 

- _6 — _5 

Total . 425 425 

The most remarkable result of the elections was the disappear- 
ance of the Liberals in Vienna. In 1879, out of 37 members 
retunied is Lower Austria, 33 were Liberals^ but now they were 


rcplac^ to a large extent by the Socialists. It was impossible 
to maintain a strong party of moderate constitutionalists, on 
whom the government could depend * unless there was a large 
nucleus from Lower Austria. The inAucnce of Lueger was very 
embarrassing ; he had now a majority of two-thirds in the town 
council, and had been elected burgomaster. The emperor had 
refused to confirm the election ; he had been re-elected, and 
then the emperor, in a personal interview, appealed to him to 
withdraw. He consented to do so ; but, after the election of 
1897 had given him so many followers in the Reichsrath, Badeni 
advised that his election as burigOTnaster should be confirmed. 
There was violent antipathy between the Christian Socialists 
and the German Nationalists, and the transference of their 
quarrels from the Viennese Council Chamber to the Reichsrath 
was very detrimental to the orderly conduct of debate. 

The limited suffrage had hitherto prevented socialism from 
becoming a political force in Austria as it had in Germany, and 
the national divisions have always impeded the 
creation of a centralized socialist party. The first " ^ * *“* 
object of the working classes necessarily was the attainment 
of political power ; in 1867 there hatl been mass demonstrations 
and petitions to the government for universal suffrage. During 
the next years there was the beginning of a real socialist move- 
ment in Vienna and in Styria, where there is a considerable 
kwlustrial population ; after 1879, however, the growth of the 
party was interrupted by the introduction of anarchical doctrines. 
Most's paper, the FreiheU^ was introduced through Switzerland, 
and had a large circulation. The anarchists, under the leadership 
of Peukert, seem to have attained considerable numliers. In 
1883-1884 there were a number of serious strikes, collisions 
between the police and the workmen, followed by assassinations ; 
it was a peculiarity of Austrian anarcliists that in some cases 
they united robbery to murder. The government, which was 
seriously alarmed, introduced severe repressive measures ; the 
leadifig anarchists were expelled or fled the count In 1887, 
under the leadership of Dr Adler, the socialist party l)egan to 
revive (the party of violence having died away), and since tlien 
it has steadily gained in numbers ; in the forefront of the political 
programme is put the demand for universal suffnige. In no 
country is the ist of May, as the festival of Labour, celebrated 
so generally. 

Badeni after the election sent in his resignation, but the 
emperor refused to accept it, and he liad, therefore, to do the l)est 
Ik? could and turn for support to the other nationalities. The 
strongest of them were the fifty-nine l^olcs and sixty Young 
Czechs ; he therefore attempted, as I'aaffe had done, to come 
to some agreement with them. I'he Poles were always ready 
to support the government ; among the Young Czechs the more 
moderate had already attempted to restrain the wilder spirits 
of the party, and they were quite prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions. They did not wish to lose the opportunity which now 
was open to them of winning influence over the administration. 
What they required was further concession as to the language 
in BoJieinia. In May 1897 Badeni, therefore, published his 
celebrated ordinances. They determined (i) that all corre- 
spondence and documents regarding every matter 
brought before the government officials should httmagumg^ 
condiTcted in the language in which it was first intro- ordinaacea 
duced. 'J'his applied to the whole of Bohemia, 
meant the introduction of Czet'h into the government offices 
throughout the whole of the kingdom ; (2) after 1903 no 
one was to be appointed to a post under the government in 
Bohemia until he had passed an examination in Occh. ITiese 
ordinances fulfilled the worst fears of the Germans. The German 
Nationalists and Radicals declared that no business should be 
done till they were rejxjaled and Badeni dismissed. They 
resorted to obstruction. They brought in repeated motions to 
impeach the ministers, and parliament had to be prorogued in 
June, although no business of any kind had l>een transacted- 
Badeni had not anticipated the effect his ordinances would have ; 
as a Pole he had little experience in the western part of the 
empire. During the recess he tried to open negotiations^ but 
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the Germans refused even to enter into a discussion until the 
ordinances had been withdrawn. The agitation spread through- 
out the country ; great meetings were held at Eger and Aussig, 
which were attended by Germans from across the frontier, and 
led to serious disturbances ; the cornflower, which had become 
the symbol of German nationality and union with Germany, was 
freely worn, and the language used was in many cases treasonable. 
The emperor insisted that the Rcichsrath should again be 
summoned to pass the necessary measures for the agreement 
with Hungary ; scenes then took place which have no parallel 
in parliamentaiy history. To meet the obstruction it was 
determined to sit at night, but this was unsuccessful. On one 
occasion Dr Lecher, one of the representatives of Moravia, spoke 
for twelve hours, from 9 p.m. till 9 a.m., against the Ausgleich. 
The opposition was not always limited to feats of endurance of 
this kind. On the 3rd of November there was a free fight in the 
House ; it arose from a quarrel between Dr Lueger and the 
Christian Socialists on the one side (for the Christian Socialists 
had supported the government since the conflrmation of Lueger 
as burgomaster) and the German Nationalists under Herr Wolf, 
a German from Bohemia, the violence of whose language had 
already caused Badeni to challenge him to a duel. The Nation- 
alists refused to allow Lueger to speak, clapping their desks, 
hissing and making other noises, till at last the Young Czechs 
attempted to prevent the disorder by violence. On the 24th of 
November the scenes of disturbance were renewed. The pre- 
sident, Herr v. Abrahamovitch, an Armenian from Galicia, 
refused to call on Schdnerer to speak. The Nationalists therefore 
stormed the platform, and the president and ministers had to 
fly into their private rooms to escape personal violence, until 
the Czechs came to their rescue, and by superiority in numbers 
and physical strength severely punished Herr Wolf and his 
friends. The rules of the House giving the president no authority 
for maintaining order, he determined, with the assent ot the 
ministers, to profiose alterations in procedure. The next day, 
when the sitting began, one of the ministers, Count Falkenlmyn, 
a Clerical who was v(?ry unpopular, moved That any member 
who continued to disturb a sitting after being twice called to 
order could Ik; suspended — for three days by the president, and 
for thirty days by the House.” The din and uproar was such 
that not a word could be heard, but at a pre-arranged signal 
from the president all the Right rose, and be then declared that 
the new order had been carried, although the procedure of the 
House required that it should be submitted to a committee. 
The next day, at the beginning of the sitting, the Socialists 
rushed on the platform, tore up and destroyed all the papers 
lying there, seized the president, and held him against the wall. 
After he had escaped, eighty ])oIice were introduced into the 
House and carried out the fourteen Socialists. The next day 
Herr Wolf was treated in the same manner. The excitement 
spread to the street. Serious disorders look place in Vienna and 
in Graz ; the German opposition had the support of the people, 
and Lueger warned the ministers that as burgomaster he woukl 
be unable to maintain order in Menna ; even the Clerical 
Germans showed signs of deserting the government. The 
Badeni hastily summoned to Vienna, accepted 

naigna, Badeni’s resignation, the Germans having thus by 
obstruction attained part of their wishes. The new 
minister, Gautsch, a man popular with all parties, held office for 
three months ; he proclaimed the budget and the Ausgleich, 
and in Februiu^' replaced the language otdinances by others, 
under which Bohemia was to be divided into three districts — 
one Czech, one German and one mixed. The Germans, however, 
were not satisfied with this : they demanded absolute repeal. 
The Czechs also were offended ; they arranged riots at Prague ; 
the professors in the university refused to lecture unless the 
German students were defended from violence ; Gautsch 
re.signed, and Thun, who had l)een governor of Bohemia, was 
appointed minister. Martial law was proclaimed in Bohemia, 
and strictly enforced. Thun then arranged with the Hungarian 
ministers a compromise about the Ausgleich. 

The Reicltsmth was again summoned, and the meetings were 


less disturbed than in the former year, but the Germans still 
prevented any business from being done. The Germans now had 
a new cause of complaint. Paragraph 14 of the 
Constitutional law of 1867 provided that, in cases of coaiUei 
pressing necessity, orders for which the assent of the batwaao 
Reichsrath was required might, if \hc Reichsrath were Oatmaaa 
not in session, be proclaimed by the emperor ; they had 
to be signed by the whole ministry, and if they were 
not laid before the Reichsrath within four months of its meeting, 
or if they did not receive the approval of both Houses, they 
ceased to be valid. The Germans contended that the application 
of this clause to the Ausgleich was invalid, and demanded that 
it should be repealed. Thun had in consequence to retire, in 
September 1899. His successor. Count Clary, began by with- 
drawing the ordinances which had been the cause of so much 
trouble, but it was now too late to restore peace. The Germans 
were not sufficiently strong and united to keep in power a 
minister who had brought them the relief for which they had 
been clamouring for two years. The Czechs, of course, went 
into opposition, and used obstruction. The extreme German 
party, however, took the occasion to demand that paragraph 
14 should be repealed. Clary explained that this was impossible, 
but he gave a formal pledge that he would not use it. The 
Czechs, however, prevented him passing a law on excise which 
was a necessary part of the agreements with Hungary ; it was, 
therefore, impossible for him to carry on the government without 
breaking his word ; there was nothing left for him to do but to 
resign, after holding office for less than three months. The 
emperor then appointed a ministry of officials, who were not 
bound by his pledge, and used paragraph 14 for the necessary 
purposes of state. They then made way for a ministry under 
Herr v. Korber. During the early months of 1900 matters were 
more peaceful, and Korber hoped to be able to arrange a com- 
promise ; but the ('zeehs now demanded tlie restoration of their 
languiige in the internal service of Bohemia, and on 8th June, 
by noise and disturbance, obliged the president to suspend the 
sitting, 'rhe Reichsrath was immediately dissolved, the emperor 
having determined to make a final attempt to get together a 
parliament with which it would be possible to govern. The 
new elections on which so much was to depend did not take 
place till January 1901. They resulted in a great increase 01 
the extreme German Nationalist parties. Schonerer and the 
German Radicals — the fanatical German parly who in their 
new programme advocated union of German Austria with the 
(ierman empire — now niimlxTed twenty-one, who chiefly came 
from Bohemia. They were able for the first time to procure the 
election of one of their party in the Austriiiii Delegation, and 
threatened to introduce into the Assembly scenes of disorder 
similar to those which they had made common in the Reichsrath. 
All those parties which did not primarily appeal to national 
feeling suffered loss ; especially was this the ca.se with the two 
sections of the Clericals, the (Christian Socialists and the IH tra- 
montanes ; and the increasing enmity between the German 
Nationalists (who refuscd%even the name German to a Roman 
Catholic) and the Church became one of the most conspicuous 
features in the political situation. The loss of seats by the 
Socialists showed that even among the working men the national 
agitation was gaining ground ; the diminished influence of the 
anti-Semites was the most encouraging sign. 

Notwithstanding the result of the elections, the first months 
of the new parliament passed in comparative peace. There was 
a truce between the nationalities. The Germans were more 
occupied with their opposition to the Clericals than with their 
feud with the Slavs. The Czechs refrained from obstruction, 
for they did not wish to forfeit the alliance with the Poles 
and Conservatives, on which their parliamentary strength 
depended, and the Germans used the opportunity to pass 
measures for promoting the material prosperity of the country, 
especially for an important system of canals which would 
bring additional prosperity to the coal-fields and manufactures 
of Bohemia. (J. 'V- He.) 

The history of Austria since the general election of 1901 is the 
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history of franchise reform as a crowning attempt to restore 
parliament to normal working conditions. The premier, Dr 
von Korber, who had undertaken to overcome obstruo 
wwSm hoped to effect a compromise between 

poUcy. Germans and Czechs, induced the Chamber to sanction 
the estimates, the contingent of recruits and other 
“ necessities of state for 1901 and 1902, by promising to under- 
take large public works in which Czechs and Germans were alike 
interested. These public works were chiefly a canal from the 
Danube to the Oder; a ship canal from the Danube to the 
Moldau near Budweis, and the canalization of the Moldau from 
Budweis to Prague ; a ship canal running from the projected 
Danube-Oder canal near Prerau to the Elbe near Pardubitz^ 
and the canalization of the Elbe from Pardubitz to Melnik ; a 
navigable connexion between the Danube-Oder Canal and the 
Vistula and the Dniester. It was estimated that the construction 
of these four canals would require twenty years, the funds being 
furnished by a 4 % loan amortizable in ninety years. In addition 
to the canals, tlie cabinet proposed and the Chamber sanctioned 
the construction of a second railway route to Trieste de- 
signed to shorten the distance between South Germany, Salzburg 
and the Adriatic, by means of a line passing under the Alpine 
ranges of central and southern Austria. The principal sections 
of this line were named after the ranges they pierced, the chief 
tunnels being bored through the Tauern, Karawanken and 
Wochein hills. Sections were to be thrown open to traffic as 
soon as completed and the whole work to be ended during iqoq. 
The line forms one of the most interesting railway routes in 
Europe. The cost, however, greatly exceeded the estimate 
sanctioned by parliament ; and the contention that the parlia- 
mentary adoption of the Budget in 1901-1902 cost the state 
£100,000,000 for public works, is not entirely unfounded. 'IVue, 
these works were in most cases desirable and in some cases 
necessary, but they were hastily promised and often hastily 
begun under pressure of political expediency. The Korber 
administration was for this reason subsequently exposed to 
severe censure. 

Despite these public works Dr von Kdrl3er found himself 
unable to induce parliament to vote the Budgets for 1903, 
Kbrbei*M T905, and was obliged to revert to the expedient 

employed by his predecessors of sanctioning the esti- 
menimry mates by imperial ordinance under paragraph 14 of 
cuMeu constitution. His attempts in December 1902 

*** and January 1903 to promote a compromise betw'cen 
("zechs and Germans proved equally futile. Korber proposed 
that Bohemia be divided into 10 districts, of which 5 would be 
("zech, 3 German and 2 mixed. Of the 234 district tribunals, 
J33 were to be Czech, 94 (ierman and 7 mixed. The Czechs 
demanded on the contrary that both their language and German 
should be placed on an equal footing throughout Bohemia, and 
be used for all official purpo.ses in the same way. As this demand 
involved the recognition of (>.ech as a language of internal 
service in Bohemia it was refu.sed by the Germans. Thence- 
forward, until his fall on the 31st of December 1904, Korber 
governed practically without parliament. The Chamber was 
summoned at intervals rather as a pretext for the subsequent 
employment of paragraph 14 than in the hope of securing its 
assent to legislative measures. The Czechs blocked business by 
a pile of “ urgency motions ’’ and occasionally indulged in noisy 
obstruction. On one occasion a sitting lasted 57 hours without 
interruption. In consequence of Czech aggressiveness, the 
German parties (the German Progressists, the German Populists, 
the Constitutional Landed Proprietors and the Christian Socialists) 
created a joint executive committee and a supreme committee of 
four members to watch over German racial interests. 

By the end of 1904 it had become clear that the .system of 
government by paragraph 14, which Dr von Korber had perfected 
was not effective in the long run. Loans were needed 
Qmutacb military and other purposes, and paragraph 14 
pnmt9r, *fself declares that it cannot be employed for the 
contraction of any lasting burden upon the exchequer, 
nor for any sale of state patrimony. As the person of the premier 


had become so obnoxious to the Czechs that his removal would 
be regarded by them as a concession, his resignation was suddenly 
accepted by the emperor, and, on the 1st of January 1905, 
a former premier, Baron von Gautsch, was appointed in his 
stead. Parlianientary activity was at once resumed ; the Austro- 
Hungarian tariff contained in the Sz 611 -K 6 rber compiact was 
adopted, the estimates were discussed and the commercial 
treaty with Germany ratified. In the early autumn, however, 
a radical change came over the spirit of Austrian politics. For 
nearly three years Austria had been watching with bitterness 
and depression the course of the crisis in Hungary. Parliament 
had repeatedly expressed its disapproval of the Magyar demands 
upon the crown, but had succeeded only in idemonstrating its 
own impotence. The feeling that Austria could be compelled by 
imperial ordinance under paragraph 14 to ac<iuiesce in whatever 
concessions the crown might make to Hungary galled Austrian 
public opinion and prepared it for coming changes. In August 
1905 the crown took into consideration and in September 
sanctioned the propo.sal that universal suffrage be introduced 
into the official programme of the FejervAry cabinet then engaged 
in combating the Coalition in Hungary. It is not to be supposed 
that the king of Hungary assented to this programme without 
reflecting that what he sought to further in Hungary, it would 
be impossible for him, as emperor of Austria, to oppose in 
Cisleithania. His subsequent action justifies, indeed, the belief 
that, when sanctioning the Fejervary programme, the monarch 
had already decided that universal suffrage should be introduced 
in Austria ; but even he can .scarcely have been prepared for the 
rapidity with which the movement in Austria gained ground and 
accomplished its object. 

On the 15th of September 1905 a huge .socialist and working- 
class demonstration in favour of universal suffrage took place 
before the parliament at Budapest. The Austrian 
.Socialist party, encouraged by this manifestation and 
influenced by the revolutionary movement in Russia, 
resolved to press for franchise reform in Austria also. An initial 
demonstration, resulting in some blood.shed, was organized in 
Vienna at the beginning of November. At Prague, Graz and 
other towns, demonstrations and collisions with llie police were 
frequent. The premier, Baron Gautsch., who had previously 
discountenanced universal suffrage wdiile Txdmitting the desira- 
bility of a restricted reform, then changed attitude and per- 
mitted an enormous Socialist demonstration, in support of 
universal suffrage, to take [dace (November 28) in the Vienna 
Ringstrasse. 'Praffic was suspended for five hours wliile an orderly 
procession of workmen, ten abreast, marched silently along the 
Ringstrasse past the houses of parliament. The demonstration 
made a deep impre.ssion upon public opinion. On the same day 
the premiiT promised to introduce by February a large measure 
of franchise reform so framed as to [)rotect racial minorities 
from being overwhelmed at the polls by majorities of other races. 
On the 23rd of February 1906 he indeed brought in a series of 
franchise reform measures. Their main principles were the 
abolition of the curia or electoral class system and the establish- 
ment of the franchise on the basis of universal suffrage ; and the 
division of Austria electorally into racial compartments within 
which each race would be assured against molestation from other 
races. The (Jautsch redistribution bill proposed to increase the 
number of constituencies from 425 to 455, to allot a fixed number 
of constituencies to each province and, within each province, to 
each race according to its numbers and tax-paying capacity. 
'Phe reform bill proper proposed to enfranchise every male 
citizen above 24 years of age with one year’s residential 
qualification. 

At first the chances of the adoption of such a measure seemed 
small. It was warmly supported from outside by the Social 
Democrats, who held only 1 1 seats in the House ; inside, the 
Christian Socialists or Lueger party were favourable on the 
whole as they hoped to gain seats at the expense of the German 
Progressives and German Populists and to extend their own 
organization throughout the empire. The young Czechs, too, 
were favourable, while the Poles reserved their attitude. Hostile 
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in principle and by instinct, they waited to ascertain the mind of 
the emperor, before actively opposing the reform. With the 
exception of the German i^pulisls who felt that a German 
“ Liberal ” party couid not well oppose an extension of popular 
rights, all the German Liberals were antagonistic, some bitterly, 
to the measure. The Constitutional Landed Proprietors who 
had played so large a part in Austrian politics since the ’sixties, 
and had for a generation held the leadership of the Gktrman element 
in parliament and in the country, saw themselves doomed and 
the leadership of the Germans given to the Christian Socialists. 
None of the representatives of the curia system fought so 
tcoacioMsly for their privileges as did the German nominees of 
the curia of large landed proprietors. Their opfX)sition proved 
unavailing. I'hc emperor frowned repeatedly iip(>n their efforts. 

Haron Gautsch fell in April over a difference with the Poles, and 
his successor, Prince Konrad zu Hohenlohc-Schillingsfurst, 
who had taken over the reform bills, resigned also, 
BeS" six weeLs later, as a protest against the action of the 
pniriUr, crown in consenting to the enactment of a customs 
tariff in Hungary distinct from, though identical with, 
the joint Austro-H ungariiui tariff comprised in the Szell-Korber 
compact and enacted as a joint tariff the Reichsrath. A new 
cabinet was farmed (June 2) by Baron von Beck, permanent 
under secretary of state in the ministry for agriculture, an 
official of considerable ability who had first acquired prominence 
as an instruclorof the heir-apparent, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
in constitutional and administrative law. By dint of skilful 
negotiation with the various parties and races, and steadily 
supported by the emperor who, on one occasion, summoned 
the recalcitrant party leaders to the Hofburg ad audiendum 
verbum and told them the reform “ must be accomplished,” 
Baron Heck snccet‘dcd, in October 1906, in attaining a final 
agreement, and on the ist of December in securing the adoption 
of the reform. During the negotiations the number of con- 
stituencieb was raised to 516, divided, according to provinces, as 
follows 


Holiemta 

Galicia 

Ix)wcr Austria 
Moravia 
Styria . 

Tiro* . . *. 

Upper Austria 
Austrian Silesiii 
Bukoviiui 
Carniola 
Dalmatia 
Carintliia 
Salzburg 
I stria 

Cftrz and Gradisca 
Trieste and territory 
Vorarllwrg 


130 previously 
106 ,, 

b 4 ,> 

Vi M 

23 

22 „ 

i 5 

14 M 

12 „ 

H » 

10 

7 

b .. 

h ,, 

4 


no 

7 « 

4O 

43 

27 

21 

JO 

12 

I [ 

II 

1 1 

10 

7 

5 

5 

«> 

4 


In the allotment of the constituencies to the various races their 
tax-paying capacity wa.s taken into consideration. In mixed 
districts separate constituencies and registers were established 
for the electors of each race, who could only vote on their own 
rcgi.ster for a candidate of their own race. Thus Germans were 
obliged to vote for Germans and Czechs for Czechs ; and, though 
there might l>e victories of Clerical over Liberal Germans or of 
Czech Kiuiicals over Young Cjcechs, there could be no victories 
of f'zcchs over Germans, Poles over Ruthenes, or Slovenes over 
Italians. Ilie constituencies were divided according to race as 
follows 


tJermans of all parties 
Czechs ot all parties 
Poles .... 
Southern Slavs (Slovenes, 
Serlis) 

Ruthencs 

Italians .... 
Rumanians . 


233 previously 205 


Croats, 


108 

80 

37 

34 

19 

5 


81 

71 

27 

II 

18 

5 


These allotments were slightly modified at the polls by the 
victory of some Social Democratic candkiates not susceptible 
of strict racial classification. The chief feature of the allotment 
waa, however, the formal overthrow of tlie fiction that Austria 


is pMeponderatingly a German country and not a country pre- 
ponderatingly Slav with a German dynasty and a German 
facade. The German constituencies, though allotted in a 
proportion unduly favourable, left the Germans, with 233 seats^ 
m a permanent minority as compared with the 259 Slav seats. 
Even with the addition of the ** Latin ” (Rumanian and Italian) 
seats the “ German-Latin block ” amounted only to 357. This 
“ block ” no longer exists in practice, as the Italians now tend 
to co-operate rather with the Slavs than with the Germans. 
The greatest gainers by the redistribution were the Ruthenes, 
whose representation was trebled, though it is still far from 
being proportioned to their numbers. This and other anomalies 
will doubtless be corrected in future revisions of the allotment, 
although the German parties, foreseeing that any revision must 
work out to their disadvantage, stipulated that a two-thirds 
majority should be necessary for any alteration of the Law. 

After unsuccessful attempts by the Upper House to introduce 
plural voting, the bill became law in January 1907, the peers 
insisting only upon the establishment of a fixed 
maximum number or numerus clausus, of non-hemcli- 
tary peers, so as to prevent the resistance of the Upper 190^. 
Chamber from being overwhelmed at any critical 
moment by an influx of crown nominees appointed ad hoc. The 
general election which took place amid considerable enthusiasm 
on the 14th of May resulted in a sweeping victory for the Social 
Democrats whose number rose from 1 1 to 87 ; in a less complete 
triumph for the Christian Socialists who increased from 27 to 67 ; 
and in the success of the extremer over the conservative elements 
in all races. A classification of the groups in the new Chamber 
presents many difficulties, but the following statement is approxi- 
mately accurate. It must be premised that, in order to render 
the Christian Socialist or Lueger party the strongest group in 
parliament, an amalgamation was effected between them and 
the conservative ('atholic party : — 

German ComerviUives — Total. 

Christian Socialists y6 

German Agrarians ly 

German fj'hrra/s — 

Progrcs$iv(*s 15 

Populists * 20 

Pan German radicals (Wolf group) . . 13 

Unattached Pan Germans .... 3 


„ Progressives 


2 


Czechs — 



177 

Cztx'h Agrarians 


. 28 

Young Czechs .... 


18 


Czech Cleiirals .... 


17 


Okl Czechs .... 


7 


Czech National Socialists 


Q 


Resilists 


2 


Unattached Czc*ch 


1 


Social Democrats — 



82 

Of all races .... 

. 

. 87 

87 

Poles — 

DemovTats .... 

, 

. 26 


Conservatives .... 


• 13 


Populists 


. 18 


C entre 


12 


IndcpcMulent Socialist 


, I 


Ruthenes — 


— 

72 

National Democrats 

, , 

• 25 

Old or Russophil Ruthenes 


5 


Slotwnes — 


— 

30 

Clericals 

, 

• 17 

Southern Slav Club — 

Croats . \ 

Serbs . } . . . 


20 

37 

Slovene T.iberals ) 

Italians — 

Clerrcal Populists 

. . 

II 


Liberals 

• 

4 

15 

Rumanians — 

Rumanian Club 

• • 

5 

5 

Jems — 

Zionists 

• , 

• 4 


Democrats .... 

• 

. 1 

5 

Unclassified, vacancies, <Stc. . 

• 

. 6 

6 


516 
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The legislature elected by universal suffrage worked fairly 
smoothly during the first year of its existence. The estimates 
were voted with regularity, racial animosity was somewhat less 
prominent, and some large issues were debated. The desire not 
to disturb the emperor*s Diamond Jubilee year by untoward 
scenes doubtless contributed to calm political passion, and it 
was celebrated in 1908 with complete success. But it was no 
sooner over than the crisis over the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which is dealt with above, eclipsed all purely 
domestic affairs in the larger European question. (H. W. S.) 

Bi«liog«aphv. — I. Soui^ces. A collection of early authorities 
on Austrian history was published in 3 vols. folio by Hieronymus 
Pez (Ijeipzig, 1721-1725) under the title Serif tores rermn Austria- 
carum veteves et geituiui, of which a new edition was printed at 
Regensburg in 1745, and again, under the title of Rcntm Austriacamm 
scrifilofes, by A. l^uch at Vienna in 1703-1704. Tt was not, how- 
ever, till the latter half of the igth century that the vast store of 
public and private archives began to be systematicaliy exploited. 
Apart from the material published in the Mnnumenta Germ, TIist. 
of Pertz and his collaborators, there are several collections devoted 
specially to the sources of Austrian history. Of these the most 
notable is the Ftmies rerum Atisiriacarttm, publislied under the 
auspices of the Historical Comuiission of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at Vienna : the senes, of which tiie first voUime was 
published in 1855, is divide<l into two parts : (i.) Srriftorcs, of wliicb 
the 9th vol. appeared in i<')04 ; (ii.) uiplomatnria et Acta, of which 
the 58th vol. appeared in 190b. It covers the whole range of Ausinan 
history, medieval and inodcrn. Another collection is the Qucllen 
und i'orschungeu zur Geschichta, Litcniiitr und Sprache Osterreiohs 
and seiner Krnnidnder, edited by J. llirn and J. E. Wackernagel 
(Graz. 1895, Stc.), of which vol. x. appeared in 1906. Besides these 
there are numerous acotiunts and inventorujs of public and private 
archives, for which seci Dahimann-Waitz, Quelleukunde {(k 1 . utoCi), 
pp. 14-15, 43, and snppl. vol. (1907), pp. 4-5. Of collections of 
treaties the most nolable is that of L. Neumann. Rcrueil des trait^s 
conrhts par VAiitnrhe avec te^ pmssances Hrangdres depvis iy6;^ 
(h vols., Leipzig, 1855: c.), continued by A. de Plason (i8 voLs., 
Vienna, 1877-1905), ‘in 1907. however, the Impi‘rial Commission for 
the Modern History of Austria issued the first volume of a new 
series, Osterreirhische Staatsvertrage, which promises to lx* of the 
utmost value. Like the Rccueil des traiU's conclus par la Russie of 
T. T. de Martens, it is compiled on the principle of <levoting separate 
volumes to the treaties entered into with the several states ; this 
is obviously conviniicnt as enabling the student to obtain a cle.ir 
review of the relations of Austria to an^ particular state throughout 
the whole fieriod co ven*d. For treaties see also J. Freiherr von 
Vasque von PiittJingen, Vhersicht der 6sterreu:hischen Staatsvertrdge 
seit Maria Theresa Its atif die neueste Zeit (Vienna, 1868) ; and 
L. Bittner, Chronulogisches Verzeichnis der osterreichischen Stoats- 
vertrdge (Band Ci, 1^26-1723, Vi<*nna, 1903). 

2. iVntk^. — (a) General, Archdeacon Willinm Coxe’s History 
of the House of Austria, rarS tjoi (3 voKs.. Ix^ndon. 1817), with lU 
continuation by W, Kelly (London, 1853; new edition, 1873), 
remains the only general history of Austria m the English language. 
It has, of course, long been superseded as a result of the research 
indicated above. The amount of work that has !>een devoted to this 
subject since Coxe's time will be seen from the following list of bfH>ks, 
which ate given m the chronological order of their pnblicatinn : — 
J. Majlith, Geschichte des osterreichischen Kaisrrstaates (5 vols., 
Hamburg, 1834-1850) ; Count F. von Hartig, Genesis dcr Revolution 
in Osterreich itn Jahre 16*41^ '(f-eipzig. 1851 ; 3rd edition, enlarged, 
th., 1851 ; translated as a]}pcndix to Coxe’s House of Austria, 
ed. 1853). a work which created a great sc'nsation at the time and 
remains of much value ; W. H. Stiles, Austria tn 1848-184^ (2 vols.. 
New York, 1852), by an eyc-witncss of events; M. Budinger, 
Osierreichische Gesch. bis zum Ausgange des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, 
vol. i. to A.D. 1055 (Leipzig, 1858) ; A. Springer, Geschichte Osfer- 
reicks seit dem Wiener Frieden, 1809 (2 vols. to 1849 ; l»eipzig, 1863- 
18^5) ; A. von Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresias ho vols., Vienna, 
1863-1879) ; the series Osterreichische Gesch. fiir das Volk, 17 vols,, 
by various authors (Vienna, 1864, &c.), for which see Dahimann- 
Waitz, p. 86 ; H. Bidermann, Gesch. der osterretchisohen Gesami- 
staatsidee, /ja6-r8o4, i>arts 1 and 2 to 1740 (Innsbruck. 1867, 2887) ; 
J. A. Freiherr von Hdfcrt, Gesch. Osterrcichs vom Ausgange des 
uktoberaufstandes, 1848, vols. i.-iv. (Leipzig and Prague, iSrnj- 
1889) ; W. Rogge, Osterreich von Vildgos bis zur Gegenwavt {3 vols., 
l^ipzig and Vienna. 1872, 1873), and Osterreich seit der Katastropke 
Hohenwart-Beusi (Leipzig, 1879). written from a somewhat violent 
German standpoint ; l^rauz X. Krones (Fitter von Marchland), 
Handbuck der Gesch. Osterrcichs (5 voR. Berlin, 1876-1879). with 
copioiftJ n^rences, Gesch. der Neuzeit Osterreichs vom i8ten Jahr- 
hundert bisnuf die Gegenwart (Berlin, 1879). from the German-liberal 
point of view, and Grundriss der bsterfeichisohen Gesch. (Vienna, 
1882) ; Baron Henry de Worms, The Austro-Hungarian Empire 
(l.ondon, 2nd ed., 1876) ; Louis Asseline, Histoire de VAutriche 
deptcis la mart de Marie ThhHe (I^ri.s, 1877), sides with the Slavs 
ag^dnst Germans and Magyars ; Louis Lcger. H%st. de VAutriche- 


(Parui. xBrq). also stronRly Slavofd»a: A. WoU, Gtaekicit. 
l%e^ BUd$r O^mch (a vols.. Vienna, iSyS-^lBSo), and CsUr- 
ntchunler Marta 1 krresia, Jaseph JI. und Unpaid /. (iBeflin, iJWa) ; 
E. Wertheimer, Gesch. Osterreichs und Vngarns im ersten Jahrzehvt 
des fgten JahrhimdeHs (2 vols,. I.eipzlg. iR84-i8<^o) ; A. Hwlicr, 
Gesch. Osterreichs, vols. i. to v. up to 1648 (m Heeren's Gesch. 
d^r europ. Slaaten, Gotha, 1885^1895); J. Kmincr, Kaiser Frans 
Joseph funfzig Jahre bstetreichischcr Gesih. (2 vols., Vienna, 
1898) ; F. M. Mayer, Gesch. Osterreichs mil hesonderer Ritcksicht auf 
das Kulturlehen (2 vols. 2nd od., Vienna, 1900-1901); A. Dopsch, 
Forsekunigen surtmierm Gesch. Osterreichs, vol. i. 1 (Innsbruck, 1903); 
Louis Eisenmann, Le Compromis austro-hongrois de 18O7 (f*ari.s, 
1904) ; H. Friedjimg, Osterreich von /S4S his jS6o (Stuttgart, 
IQ08 seq.) ; Geoffrey Drage, Austria-Hungary (London, iiiog). 

{b) Constitutional.— K. Werunsky, Oslerreiihische Reiihs- und 
Rechtsgeschtchte (Vienna, 1894, die,)'; A. Bechmann. Lehrbuch der 
osterreichischen Reichsgesch. (Prague, 1895- 1896); A. Hulu'.r, 
Osterreichische Reichsgesch. (Lt'ipzig and Viinina, 1895, by 

/\. Dopsch, tb., lyoi) ; A. T.uschin von Ebengivutb, Osterreichische 
Reichsgesch. (2 vtiIs., Fhimbcrg, i8<)5, i8g6), a work of first -class 
imporhince ; and Grundriss dcr bstarrcicMsckeu Reichs gesch. (Bain- 
bei*g, 1899) ; G. Koliiier, Parlamenl und Verfassung t;i Osier tarh, 
vols. L to iii. from 1848 to 18H5 (Vienna, 1902 1905). For relations 
with Hungary sec J. AndrAs^y, langur ns Aitsglcirh mil Osterreich, 
rSdy (T.Hpzig, 1897); L. Etsr-ninann, Ctmjprmnis ausiro hongrnis 
de /S6y (Paris, I9f>4). 

(c) JHplomatic. - A. Beer, Jahre osterreithisther PolUth, r8ot- 
iSro (Leipzig, 1877). and Die orieutalische Politik Osterreuhs seit 
1774 (Prague and Leipzig, 1883); A. Fournie'r, Gents und Cohcnzl: 
Gesch. dcr dst. Politik in dm Jahren /Sor-iHos (\Mcnna, 1880) ; F. 
von Demclitiich, MeUerntch und seine auswdrtige Politik. vol. i. 
(1809-1812. Stuttgart, 1S98) ; H. Obersberger, Osterreich und 
Russland seit dem Fnde des r^ten Juhrhundcrts, vol. i. 1488 to 1605 
(Koinmission fiir die neuere Cesch. Oslfrn u lm, \"ij‘nna. 1905). Sec 
further the bibliographies to the articles on Mkttkkntcii, (iENTZ, 
drc. For the latest ilevelopinents of the “ Austrian (luestjon ” see 
Andr6 Ch6radanie, l.'Furope et la question d'Autrtckv au sctal du 
A'A'** sUcle (Paris, 1901), and U Alkmagnc, la Fiatuc et la ^/uestum 
d'Autriche (76, 1902); Rene Henry. Questions d' .■\ut riche -Hon grie 
et question d' orient (Paris, 1903). with preftice bv Anatole Lcrov- 
Beanlieu ; ** Scotus Viator,” The Future of Austria-Hungary (London, 

{d) Racial Question. —There is a very cxtt'nw'e literature on the 
question of languages and race in Austria. 1 'he bi»st statement of 
the legal questions involved is in Josef Ulbrith and Ernst Mischler’s 
Osierr. Rtuatsworterhuch (3 vols., Vienna, 1894 18(17; 2nd ed. 1904, 
(ftc.). See also Dummreichcr, SUdosideutscke IteUachtungen (l^eipzig, 
1893) ; Hainisch. Die Zukunfi der Deutsch-OsterreUher (Vienna. 
1892); Horkner, Die Zukunft dcr Deutsch-Osterreuher (* 7 >. i8(j3) ; 
L. Legcr. La Save, le Danube et le Halhan (Paris, 1884) ; Bressnilz 
von Sydacofi, Die panslavistisihe Agitation (Berlin, i8(>9) ; Bertrand 
Auerbach. Les Races et les natxonaliUs en Autriche-Hongrie (I’aris. 
1898). 

{e) Bingraphu at. - C. von Wurzbach, Bingraphisihes Lextkon des 
Kaisertums Osterreich (60 vols., Vienna, 1856*1891); also the All- 
gemrinc dfnUsrhc Biographic. 

Many further authorities, whether works, memoirs or collections 
of documents, are referred to in the lists appended to the artichts m 
this book on the various Austrian soveieigns and statesmen. For 
full bildiography see Dalilmann-Waitz, Qmllcnkundc (ed. T(jo 6. and 
subsequent supplements) ; many works, covering particular periods, 
are also cniiTneratorl in the bibliographies in the several volumes of 
the Cambridge Modern History. (W. A. P.) 

AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION, WAR OF THE (1740-1748). This 
war began with the invasion of Silesia by Frederick 11 . 1 of Prussia 
in 1740, and was ended by the peace of Aixda-(*hapelle (Aachen) 
in 1748. After 1741 nearly all the powers of Enrojie were 
involved in the struggle, but the most enduring interest of the 
war lies in the struggle of Prussia and Austria for Silesia. South- 
west Germany, the Bow Countries and Italy were, as usual, the 
battle-grounds of France and Austria. The constant allies of 
France and Prussia were Spain and Bavaria ; various other 
powers at intervals joined tliem. 'fhe cause of Austria was 
supported almost as a matter of cxiurse by England and Holland, 
the traditional enemies of France. Of Austria’s allies from 
time to time Sardinia and Saxony were the most imj^rtant. 

I. Frederick's Invasim of Stlesia^ 1740. — Prussia in 1740 
was a small, compact arxl thoroughly organized power, with an 
army 100,000 strong. The only recent war service of this army 
had been in the desultory Rhine campaign of 1733-^35* 
therefore regartled as one of the minor armies otf Europ)e, and 
few thought that it could rival the forces of Austria and France. 
But it was drilled to a perfection not hithertx) attained, and the 
Prussian infantry soldier was so well trained and equipped that 
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he could fire five shots to the Austrian’s three, though the 
cavalry and artillery were less efficient. But the initial advantage 
of Frederick’s army was that it had, undisturbed by wars, 
developed the standi^ army theory to full effect. While the 
Austrians had to wait for drafts to complete the field forces, 
Prussian regiments could take the field at once, and thus 
Frederick was able to overrun Silesia almost unopposed. His 
army was concentrated quietly upon the Oder, and without 
declaration of war, on the i 6 th of December 1740# it crossed 
the frontier into Silesia. The Austrian generals could do no 
more than garrison a few fortresses, and with the small reninant 
of their available forces fell back to the mountain frontier of 
Bohemia and Moravia. The Prussian army was soon able to 
go into winter quarters, holding all Silesia and investing the 
strong places of (ilogau, Bricg and Neisse. 

2. Silesian Campaign of 1741. — In February 1741 the 
Austrians collected a field army under Count Neipperg (1684- 
1774) and made preparations to reconquer Silesia. The 
Austrians in Neisse and Brieg still held out. Glogau, however, 
was stormed on the night of the 9th of March, the Prussians, 
under Prince Leopold (the younger) of Anhalt-Dessau, executing 
their task in one hour with a mathematical precision which 
excited universal admiration. But the Austrian army in Moravia 
was now in the field, and Frederick’s cantonments were dispersed 
over all Upper Silesia. It was a work of the greatest difficulty 
to collect the army, for the ground was deep in snow, and Ixifore 
it was completed Neisse was relieved and the Prussians cut off 
from their own country by the march of Neipperg from Neisse 
on Brieg ; a few days of slow manoeuvring between these places 
ended in the battle of Mollwitz (loth April 1741), the first pitched 
battle fought by Frcderi('k .and his army. The Prussian right 
wing of cavalry was speedily routed, but the day was retrieved 
by the magnificent discipline and tenacity of the infantry. 
The Austrian cavalry was shattered in repeated attempts to 
ride them down, and before the Prussian volleys the Austrian 
infantry, in spite of all that Neipperg and his officers could do, 
gradually melted away. After a stubborn contest the Prussians 
remained masters of the field, Frederick himself was far away. 
He had fought in the cavalry mel^e, but after this, when the 
battle seemed lost, he had been persuaded by Field Marshal 
Schwerin to ride away. Schwerin thus, like Marshal Saxe at 
Fontenoy, remained behind to win the victory, and the king 
narrowly escaped being captured by wandering Austrian hussars. 
The immediate result of the battle was that the king secured 
Brieg, and Neipperg fell back to Neisse, where he maintained 
himself and engaged in a war of manoeuvre during the summer. 
But Europe realized suddenly that a new military power had 
arisen, and Prance sent Marshal Bcllcisle to P'rederick’s camp to 
negotiate an alliance. Thenceforward the “ Silesian adventure ” 
became the War of the Austrian Succession. The elector of 
Bavaria’s candidature for the imperial dignity was to l^e sup- 
ported by a French “ auxiliary ” army, and other French 
forces were sent to observe Hanover. Saxony was already 
watched by a Prussian army under Prince I-.copold of Anhalt- 
Dessau, the “ old Dessaucr,” who had trained the Prussian anny' 
to its present perfection. The task of Sweden was to prevent 
Russia from attacking Prussia, but her tri»ops were defeated, on 
the 3rd of Septenilxjr 1741, at Wilmanstrand by a greatly 
superior Russian army, and in 1742 another great reverse was 
sustained in the capitulation of Helsingfors. In central Italy 
an army of Neapolitans and Spaniards was collected for the 
conquest of the Milanese. 

3. The Allies in Bohemia, — The French duly joined the 
elector’s forces on the Danube and advanced on Vienna ; but 
the objective was suddenly changed, and after many counter- 
marches the allies ailvanced, in three widely separated corps, on 
Prague. A French (‘orps moved via Ambeig and Pilsen. The 
elector marched on Budweis, and the Saxons (who had now 
joined the allies) invaded Bol^cmia by the Ellie valley. The 
Austrian.^ could at first offer little resistance, but before long a 
considerable force intervened at Tabor between the Danube and 
the allies, and Neippexg was now on the march from Neisse to 


join in the campaign. He had made with Frederick the curious 
agreement of Klein Schnellendorf (9th October 1741), by which 
Neisse was surrendered after a mock siege, and the Austrians 
undertook to leave Frederick unmoles^ in return for his 
releasing Neipperg’s army for service elsewhere. At the same 
time 'the Hungarians, moved to enthusiasm by the personal 
appeal of Maria Theresa, had put into the field a levee en masse, 
or “ insurrection,” which furnished the regular army with an 
invaluable force of light troops. A fresh army was collected 
under Field Marshal Khevenhiiller at Vienna, and the Austrians 

e lanned an offensive winter campaign against the Franco- 
iavarian forces in Bohemia and the small Bavarian army that 
remained on the Danube to defend the electorate. The French 
in the meantime had stormed Prague on the 26th of November, 
the grand-duke Francis, consort of Maria Theresa, who com- 
manded the Austrians in Bohemia, moving too slowly to save the 
fortress. The elector of Bavaria, who now styled himself arch- 
duke of Austria, was crowned king of Bohemia (19th December 
1741) and elected to the imperial throne as Charles Vll. (24th 
January 1742), but no active measures were undertaken. In 
Bohemia the month of December was occupied in mere skirmishes. 
On the Danube, Khevenhiiller, the best general in tlie Austrian 
service, advanced on the 27 th of December, swiftly drove back 
the allies, shut them up in Linz, and pressed on into Bavaria. 
Munich itself surrendered to the Austrians on the coronation day 
of Charles VII. At the close of this first act of the campaign 
the French, under the old Marshal de Broglie, maintained a 
precarious foothold in central Bohemia, menaced by the main 
army of the Austrians, and Khevenhiiller was ranging unopposed 
in Bavaiia, while Frederick, in pursuance of his secret obligations, 
lay inactive in Silesia. In Italy the allied Neapolitans and 
Spaniards had advanced towards Modena, the duke of which 
state had allied himself with them, but the vigilant Austrian 
commander Count Traun had outmarched them, captured 
Modena, and forced the duke to make a sc[>arate peace. 

4. Campaign of 1742.- - Frederick had hoped by the truce 
to secure Silesia, for which alone he was fighting. But with the 
successes of Khevenhiiller and the enthusiastic ” insurrection ’ 
of Hungary, Maria Theresa’s opposition became firmer, and she 
divulged the provisions of the truce, in order to compromise 
Frederick with his allies. The war recommenced. Frederick 
had not rested on his laurels ; in the uneventful summer cam- 
paign of 1741 he had found time to begin that reorganization of 
his cavalry which was before long to make it even more efficient 
than his infantry. Charles VII., whose territories were overrun 
by the Austrians, asked him to create a diversion by invading 
Moravia. In December 1741, therefore, Schwerin had crossed 
the border and captured Olrniitz. Glatz also was invested, and 
the Prussian army was concentrated about Olrniitz in January 
1742. A combined plan of operations was made by the French, 
Saxons and Prussians for the rescue of Linz. But Linz soon fell ; 
Broglie on the Moldau, weakened by the departure of the 
Bavarians to oppose Khevenhiiller, and of the .Saxons to join 
forces with Frederick, was in no condition to take tHc offensive, 
and large forces under Prince Charles of Lorraine lay in his front 
from Budweis to Iglau. Frederick’s march was made towards 
Iglau in the first place. Briinn was invested about the same 
time (February), but the direction of the march was changed, 
and instead of moving against Prince Charles, Frederick pushed 
on southwards by Znaim and Nikolsburg. The extreme outposts 
of the Prussians appeared before Vienna. But Frederick's 
advance was a mere foray, and Prince Charles, leaving a screen 
of troops in front of Broglie, marched to cut off the Prussians 
from Silesia, while the Hungarian levies poured into Upper 
Silesia by the Jablunka Pass. The Saxons, discontented and 
demoralized, soon marched off to their own country, and 
Frederick with his Prussians fell back by Zwittau and Leuto- 
mischl to Kuttenberg in Bohemia, where he was in touch with 
Broglie on the one hand and (Glatz having now surrendered) 
with Silesia on the other. No defence of Olrniitz was attempted, 
and the small Prussian corps remaining in Moravia fell back 
towards Upper Silesia. Prince Charles, in pursuit of the king, 
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marched by Iglau and Teutsch (Deutsch) Brod on Kuttenberg, 1 
and on the 17th of May was fought the battle of Chotusitz or I 
Czaslau, in wWch after a severe struggle the king was victorious. 
His cavalry on this occasion retrieved its previous failure, and 
its conduct gave an earnest of its future glory not only by its 
charges on the battlefield, but its vigorous pursuit of the defeated 
Austrians. Almost at the same time Broglie fell upon a part of 
the Austrians left on the Moldau and won a small, but morally 
and politically important, success in the action of Sahay, near 
Budweis (May 24, 1742). Frederick did not propose another 
combined movement. His victory and that of Broglie dis- 
posed Maria Theresa to cede Silesia in order to make good 
her position elsewhere, and the separate peace between Prassia 
and Austria, signed at Breslau on the iith of June, closed 
the First Silesian War. The War of the Austrian Succession 
continued. 

5. The French at Prague , — The return of Prince Charles, 
released by the peace of Breslau, put an end to Broglie's offensive. 
The prince pushed back the French posts everywhere, and hi.s 
army converged upon Prague, where, towards the end of June 
1742, the French were to all intents and purposes surrounded. 
Broglie had made the best resistance possible with his inferior 
forces, and still displayed great activity, but his position was one 
of great peril. I'he French government realized at last that 
it had given its general inadequate forces. The French army 
on the lower Rhine, hitherto in observation of Hanover and other 
possibly hostile states, was hurried into Franconia. Prince 
Charles at once raised the siege of Prague (September 14), 
called up Khevenhiiller with the greater part of the Austrian 
army on the Daniihxi, and marched towards Amberg to meet the 
new opponent. Marshal Maillftl)ois (1682-1762), its commander, 
then manoeuvred from Amberg towards the Kger valley, to gain 
touch with Broglie. Marshal Belleisle, the political head of 
French affairs in Germany and a very capa!)le general, had 
ac('ompanied Broglie throughout, and it seems that Belleisle 
and Broglie believed that Maillebois’ mission was to regain a 
permanent foothold for the army in Bohemia ; Maillebois, 
on the contrary, conceived that his work was simply to disengage 
the army of Broglie from its dangerous position, and to cover 
its retreat. His operations were no more than a demonstration, 
and had so little effec t that Broglie was sent for in haste to 
take over the command from him, Belleisle at the .same time 
taking over charge of the army at Prague. Broglie's command 
was now on the Danube, east of Regensburg, and the imperial 
(chiefly Bavarian) army of Charles VII. under Seckendorf aided 
him to clear Bavaria of the Austrians, 'fhis was cWTected with 
ease, for Khevenhiiller and most of his troops had gone to 
Bohemia. Princ'e Charles and Khevenhiiller now took post 
between Tdnz and J’assau, leaving a strong force to deal with 
Belleisle in JVague. This, under Prince Lobkowitz, was little 
superior in numbers or quality to the troops under Belleisle, 
under whom served Saxe and the best of the younger Frencli 
generals, but its light cavalry swept the country clear of pro- 
visions. 'I'he French were quickly on the verge of starvation, 
winter had come, and the marshal resolved to retreat. On the 
night of the i6th of December 1742, the army left Prague? to 
be defended by a small garrison under Chevert, and took the 
route of Kger. The retreat (December 16-26) was acccnjnted 
a triumph of generalship, hut the weather made it painful and 
costly. The brave Chevert displayed such confidence that 
the Austrians were glad to allow him freedom to join the main 
army. The cause of the new emperor was now sustained only 
in the valley of the Danube, where Broglie and Seckendorf 
opposed Prince Charles and Khevenhiiller, who were soon joined 
by the force lately opposing Belleisle. 

In Italy, lYaun held his own with ease against the Spaniards 
and Neapolitans. Naples was forced by a British squadron to 
withdraw her troops for home defence, and Spain, now too weak 
to advance in the Po valley, sent a second army to Italy \’ia 
France. Sardinia had allied herself with Austria, and at the same 
time neither state was at war with France, and this led to curious 
complications, combats being fought in the hire valley between 
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the troops of Sardinia and of Spain, in which the French took 
no part. 

6. The Campaign of 174,^ opened disastrously for the emperor. 
The French, and Bavarian armies were nert working well to- 
gether, and Broglie and Seckendorf had actually quarrelled. 
No connected resistance was offered to the conveiging march 
of Prince Charles's army along the Danube, Khevenhiiller from 
Salzburg towards southern Bavaria, and Prince Lobkowitz 
(1685-1755) from Bohemia towards the Naah. 'I he Bavarians 
suffered a severe reverse near Braunau (May q, 1743), and now 
an Anglo-allied army commanded by King (ieorge II., which 
had been formed on the lower Rhine on the withdrawal of 
Maillebois, was advancing southward to the Main and Neckar 
country. A French army, under Marshal Noailles, was lx‘ing 
collected on the middle Rhine to deal with this new force. But 
Broglie was now in full retreat, and the strong places of Bavaria 
surrendered one after 1 he either to Prince Charles. Tin* French 
and Bavarians had Ixjcn driven almost to the Rhine when 
Noailles and the king came to battle. George, completely 
oiitmancruvred by his veteran antagonist, was in a position of 
the greatest danger betwetm Ascliaffenhiirg and Hanati in the 
defile formed by the Spessart Hills and the river Main. Noailles 
blocked the outlet and had posts all around, hut the allied 
troops forced their way through and inflicted heavy lossf*^ on 
the French, and the Imltle of Dcttingen is justly reckoned as 
a notable victory of the British arms (June 27). Both Broglie, 
who, worn out by age and exertions, was soon replaced by 
Marshal Coigny (1670-1750), and Noailles were now on the strict 
defensive behind the Rhine. Not a single French soldier re- 
mained in Cfcrmany, and Princ'e Charles prepared to foire the 
passage of the great river in the Breisgau while the king of 
England moved forward via Mainz to co-o]^erate by drawing 
ufxin himself the attention of both the French marshals. The 
Anglo-allied army took Worms, lint after .several unsuccessful 
attempts to cross. Prince Charles went into winter (jiiarters. 
The king folkiwed his (‘xample, drawing in his troops to the north- 
ward, to deal, if necessary, with the army which the French 
were collecting on the frontier of Flanders. Austria, Kngland, 
Holkuid and Sardinia were now allied. Saxony changed sides, 
an<l Sweden and Russia neutralized each other (peace of Alio, 
Aiigu.st 1743V Frederick was still quiescent; France, Sjiain 
and Bavaria alone continued actively the stniggle against Maria 
Theresa. 

In Italy, the Spaniards on the Panaro had achieved a Pyrrhic 
victory over 'Fraun at Campo wSanto (February 8, 1743), but the 
next six months were wasted in inaction, and I.obkowitz, joining 
Traun with reinforcements from Germany, drove back the 
enemy to Rimini, The Spanish-Piedmontese war in the Alps 
continued without much n?sult, the only incident of note being 
a combat at Casteklelfino won by the king of Sardinia in person. 

7. Campaign of 174 f . — With 1744 liegan the Second Silesian 
War. FredtTick, disejuieted by the universal success of the 
Austrian cause, secretly c'oncluded a fresh alliancewith Louis XV. 
France had posed hitherto as an auxiliary , her officers in Germany 
had worn the Bavarian cockade, and only with England was she 
officially at war. She now declared war direct upon Austria 
and Sardinia (April 1744). A corf is was assembled at Dunkirk 
to support the cause of the Pretender in Great Britain, and Louis 
in person, with 90,000 men, prefiared to invade the ATistrian 
Netherlands, and took Menin and Ypres. His presumed 
opponent was the allied army previously under King (kforge and 
now composed of English, Dutch, Germans and Austrians. On 
the Rhine, Coigny was to make head against Prince Charles, 
and a fresh army under the prince de Conti was to assist the 
Spaniards in Piedmont and Lombardy. This plan was, however, 
at once dislocated by the advance of Charles, who, assisted by 
the veteran Traun, skilfully mancEUvred his army over the Rhine 
near Philipsburg (July 1), captured the lines of Weissenbui^, 
and cut off the French marshal from Alsace. ( oigny, however, 
cut his way through the enemy at Weissenliurg anci poste<l him- 
self near Strassbuig. Louis XV. now abandoned the invasion 
of Flanders, and his army moved down to take a decisive part 
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in the war in Alsace and Lorraine. At the same time Frederick 
crossed the Austrian frontier (August). 

The attention and resources of Austria were fully occupied, 
and the Prussians were almost unopposed. One column passed 
through Saxony, another through Lusatia, while a third advanced 
from Silesia. Prague, the objective, was reached on the 2nd of 
September. Six days later the Austrian garrison was compelled 
to surrender, and the Prussians advanced to Budweis. Maria 
I'heresa once again rose to the emergency, a new " insurrection ” 
took the field in Hungary, and a corps of regulars was assembled 
to cover Vienna, while the diplomatists won over Saxony to the 
Austrian side. Prince Charles withdrew from Alsace, unmolested 
by the French, who had been thrown into confusion by the 
sudden and dangerous illness of Louis XV. at Metz. Only 
Seckendorf with the Bavarians pursued him. No move was 
made by the French, and Frederick thus found himself after 
all isolated and exposed to the combined attack of the Austrians 
and Saxons. Marshal 'Iraun, summoned from the Rhine, held 
the king in check in Bohemia, the Hungarian irregulars inflicted 
numerous minor reverses on the Prussians, and finally Prince 
Charles arrived with the main army. The campaign resembled 
that of 1742 ; the Prussian retreat was closely watched, and 
the rearguard jiressed hard. Prague fell, and Frederick, com* 
pletcly outmana'uvred by the united forces of Prince Charles 
and Traun, regained Silesia with heavy losses. At the same 
time, the Austrians gained no foothold in Silesia itself. On the 
Rhine, Louis, now recovered, had besieged and taken Freiburg, 
after which the forces left in the north were reinforced and 
besieged the strong places of Inlanders, 'flierc was also a slight 
war of manoeuvre on the middle Rhine. 

In 1744 the Italian war became for the first time serious. A 
grandiose plan of campaign was formed, and as usual the French 
and Spanish generals at the front were hampered by the orders 
of tlicir respective governments. The object was to unite the 
army in I>auphin<S with that on the lower Po. The adhesion of 
Ctenoa was secured, and a road thereby obtained into central 
Italy. But Lobkowitz had already taken the offensive and 
driven back the Spanish army of Count de Gages towards the 
Neapolitan frontier. 1 'he king of Naples at this juncture was 
compelled to assist the Spaniards at all hazards. A combined 
army was formed at Vclletri, and defeated Lobkow'itz there on 
the iiih of August. The crisis past, Lobkowitz then went to 
Piedmont to assist the king against (?onti, the king of Naples 
returned home, and do Gages followed the Austrians with a 
weak force. 'I'he war in the Alps and the Aj^nnincs was keenly 
contested. Villefranchc and Montalban were stormed by Ointi 
on the 2otli of April, a desjjerate fight took plac.e at Peyre-Ixjngue 
on the i8th of July, and the king of Sardinia was defeated in a 
great Imttle at Madonna del Olmo (September 30) near Coni 
(Cuneu). Conti did not, however, succeed in taking this fortress, 
and had to retire into Daiiphin6 for his winter quarters. The 
two jirmies had, therefore, failed in their attempt to combine, 
and the Austro-Sardinians still lay between them. 

8. Campaign of J745^' 'J'he interest of the next campaign 
centres in the three gieatest bat ties of the war — Hohenfricdlx?rg, 
Kesselsdorf and Fontenoy. I’he first event of the year was the 
Quadruple Alliance of England, Austria, Holland and Saxony, 
concluded at W'arsaw on the 8th of January. 'iVclve days 
prcvitflisly, the death of Charles VH. submitted the imperial 
title to a new election, and his successor in Bavaria was not a 
candidate. The Bavarian army was again unfortunate ; caught 
in its scattered winter quarters (action of .\mberg, January 7), 
it was driven from poibt to point, and the young elector had to 
abandon Munich once more. The peace of I'iissen followed on 
the 22nd of April, by wluch he secured hi.s hereditary states on 
condition of supporting the candidature of the grand -duke 
Francis, consort of Maria Theresa. The “ imperial ” army 
ceased ipso facto to exist, and Frederick was again isolated. No 
help wag to be expticted from France, whose efforts this year 
were centred on the Handers campaign. In effect, on the loth 
of May, Iwfore Frederick look the field, Louis XV. and Saxe 
had besieged Tournay, and inflicted upon the relieving army of 


the duke of Cumberland the great defeat of Fontenoy 
In Silesia the customary small war had been going on for some 
time, and the concentration of the Prussian army was not 
effected without severe fighting. At the end of May, Frederick, 
with about 65,000 men, lay in the camp of Frankenstein, between 
Glatz and Neisse, while behind the Riesengebirge about Landshut 
Prince Charles had 85,000 Austrians and Saxons. On the 4th 
of June was fought the battle of Hohenfriedberg or Striegau, 
the greatest victory as yet of Frederick’s career, and, of all his 
battles, excelled perhaps by Leuthen and Kossbach only. 
Prince Charles suffered a complete defeat and withdrew through 
the mountains as he had come. Frederick’s pursuit was method- 
ical, for the country was difficult and barren, and he did not 
know the extent to which the enemy was demoralized. The 
manoeuvres of both leaders on the upper Elbe occupied all the 
summer, while the political questions of the imperial election 
and of an understanding between Prussia and England were 
pending. The chief efforts of Austria were directed towards 
the valleys of the Main and Lahn and Frankfort, where the 
French and Austrian armies manoeuvred for a position from 
which to overawe the electoral body. Marshal Traun was 
successful, and the grand-duke became the emperor Francis 1 . 
on the 13th of September. Frederick agreed with England to 
recognize the election a few days later, but Maria Theresa would 
not conform to the treaty of Breslau without a further appeal 
to the fortune of war. Saxony joined in this last attempt. A 
new advance of Prince Charles quickly brought on the battle 
of Soor, fought on ground destined to be famous in the war of 
1866. Frederick was at first in a position of great peril, but his 
army changed front in Uie face of the advancing enemy and by 
its boldness and tenacity won a remarkable victory (September 
30). But the campaign was not ended. An Austrian contingent 
from the Main joined the Saxons under Marslial Rutowski, and a 
combined movement was made in the direction of Berlin by 
Rutowski from Saxony and Prince Charles from Bohemia. The 
danger was very great. Frederick hurried up his forces from 
Silesia and marched as rapidly as possible on Dresden, winning 
the actions of Katholisch-Hennersdorf (November 24) and 
Gorlitz (November 25). Prince Charles was thereby forcetl 
back, and now a second Prussian army under the old Dessaucr 
advanced up the Ell)e from Magdeburg to meet Rutowski. 
The latter took up a strong position at Kesselsdorf between 
Meissen and Dresden, but the veteran Leopold attacked him 
directly and without hesitation (December 14). The Saxoii.s 
and their allies were completely routed after a hard struggle, 
and Maria Theresa at last gave way. In the peace of Dresden 
(December 25) P'rcderick recognized the imperial election, and 
retained Silesia, as at the peace of Breslau. 

9. Operations in Italy, 1743-1747, — The campaign in Italy 
this year was also no mere war of posts. In March 1745 
a secret treaty allied the Genoese republic with France, Spain 
and Naples. A change in the command of the Austrians 
favoured the first move of the allies. De Gages moved from 
Modena towards Lucca, the French and Spaniards in the Alps 
under Marshal Maillcbois advanced through the Riviera to 
the Tanaro, and in the middle of July the two armies were 
at last concentrated between the Scrivia and the Tanaro, 
to the unusually large number of 80,000. A swift march on 
Pifiuenza drew the Austrian commander thither, and in his 
absence the allies fell upon and completely defeated the Sardinians 
at Bassignano (September 27), a victory which was quickly 
followed by the capture of Alessandria, Valenza and ( asalc. 
Jomini calls the concentration of forces which effected the 
victory ** Ic plus remarquable de toute la guerre.” But the 
complicated politics of Italy brought it about that Maillebois 
was ultimately unable to turn his victory to account. Indeed, 
early in 1 746, Austrian troops, freed by the peace with Frederick, 
passed through Tirol into Italy ; the Franco-Spanish winter 
quarters were brusquely attacked, and a French garrison of 
6000 men at Asti w'as forced to capitulate. At the same time 
Count Browne with an Austrian corps struck at the allies on the 
lower Po, and cut off their communication with the main body 
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in Piedmont. A series of minor actions thus completely destroyed 
the great concentration. The allies separated^ Maillebois 
covering Liguria^ the Spaniards marching against Browne. The 
latter was promptly and heavily reinforced, and all that the 
Spaniards could do was to entrench themselves at Piacenza; 
the Spanish Infant as supreme commander calling up Maillebois 
to his aid. The PVench, skilfully conducted and marching 
rapidly, joined forces once more, but their situation was critical, 
for only two marches behind them the army of the king of 
Sardinia was in pursuit, and before them lay the principal army 
of the Austrians. The pitched battle of Piacenza (June i6) was 
hard fought, and Maillebois had nearly achieved a victory when 
orders from the Infant compelled him to retire. That the army, 
escaped at all was in the highest degree creditable to Maillebois 
and to his son and chief of staff, under whose leadership it 
eluded both the Austrians and the Sardinians, defeated an 
Austrian corps in the battle of Rottofreddo (August 12), and 
made good its retreat on Genoa. It was, however, a mere remnant 
of the allied army which returned, and the Austrians were soon 
masters of north Italy, including Genoa (September). But they 
met with no success in their forays towards the Alps. Soon 
Genoa revolted from the oppressive rule of the victors, rose and 
drove out the Austrifins (December 5-n), and the French, now 
commanded by Belleisle, took the offensive (1747). Genoa 
held out against a second Austrian siege, and after the plan of 
campaign had as usual been referred to Paris and Madrid, it 
was relieved, though a picked corps of the French army under 
the chevalier de Belleisle, brother of the marshal, was defeated 
in the almost impossible attempt (July 19) to storm the en- 
trenched pass of Exiles (Col di Assietta), the chevalier, and with 
him the elite (jf the French nobility, being killed at the barricades. 
Before the steady advance of Marshal Belleisle the Austrians 
retired into Lombardy, and a desultory campaign was waged 
up to the conclusion of peace. 

In North America the most remarkable incident of what 
has been called ^'King George’s War” was the capture of the 
French (’anadian fortress of Louisburg by a British expedition 
(April 29-'June 16, 1745), of which the military portion was 
furnished by tlie colonial militia under Colonel (afterwards 
Lieutenant-General Sir William) Pcpperell (1696-1759) of 
Maine. Louisburg was then regarded merely as a nest of priva- 
teers, and at the peace it Wiis given up, but in the Seven Years’ 
War it came within the domain of grand strategy, and its second 
capture was the preliminary step to the British concjuest of 
Canada. For the war in India, see India : History. 

10. Letter Campaigns . — The last three campaigns of the war 
in the Netherlands were illustrated by the now fully developed 
genius of Marshid Saxe. After Fontenoy the PVench carried all 
before them. The withdrawal of most of the English to aid in 
suppressing the ’Forty-Five rebellion at home left their allies in 
a helpless position. In 1746 the Dutch and the Austrians were 
driven back towards the line of the Meuse, and most of the 
important fortresses were taken by the French. The battle of 
Roucoux (or Raucourt) near Li^ge, fought on the nth of October 
between the allies under Prince Charles of Lorraine and the 
French under Saxe, resulted in a victory for the latter. Holland 
itself was now in danger, and when in April 1747 Saxe’s army, 
which had now conquered the Austrian Netherlands up to the 
Meuse, turned its attention to the United Provinces, the old 
fortresses on the frontier offered but slight resistance. The 
prince of Orange and the duke of Cumberland underwent a severe 
defeat at Lauffeld (Lawfeld, &c., also called Val) on the 2nd of 
July 1747, and Saxe, after his victory, promptly and secretly 
despatched a corps under (Marshal) Lowendahl to besiege Bergen- 
op-Zoom. On the i8th of September Bergen-op-Zoom was 
stormed by the French, and in the last year of the war Maestricht, 
attacked by the entire forces of Saxe and Lowendahl, surrendered 
on the 7th of May 1748. A large Russian army arrived on tlie 
Meuse to join the allies, but too late to be of use. The quarrel 
of Russia and Sweden had been settled by the peace of Abo in 
1 743, and in 1 746 Russia had allied herself with Austria. Eventu- 
ally a large army marched from Moscow to the Rhine, an event 


which was not without military significance, and in a manner 
preluded the great invasions of 1813-1814 and 1815. The 
general peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) was signed on the 
i8th of October 1748. 

II. General Character of the'War.-LXxxX^n^itei be said of the 
military features of the war. The intervention of Prussia os a 
military power was indeed a .striking phenomenon, but her 
triumph was in a great measure due to her fuller application of 
principles of tactics and discipline universally recognized though 
less universally enforced. The other powers reorganized their 
forces after the war, not so much on the Prussian model as on the 
basis of a stricter application of known general principles. 
Prussia, moreo\'er, was far ahead of all the other continental 
powers in administration, and over Austria, in particular, her 
advantage in this matter was almost decisive of the struggle. 
Added to this was the personal ascendancy of Fredeiick, not yet 
a great general, but energetic and resolute, and, furtlier, opposed 
to generals who were responsible for their men to their individual 
sovcrcifms. These advantages have been decisive in many wars, 
almost in all. The special feature of the war of 1740 to 1748, 
and of other wars of the time, is the extraordinary disparity 
between the end and the means. The political schemes to be 
executed by the French and other armies were as grandiose as 
any of modern times ; their execution, under the then conditions 
of time and space, invariably fell short of expectation, and the 
history of the war proves, as that of the Seven Years’ War was 
to prove, that the small standing army of the 18th century 
could conquer by degrees, but could not deliver a decisive blow. 
Frederick alone, with a definite end and proportionate means 
wherewith to achieve it, succeeded completely. The French, 
in spite of their later victories, obtained so little of what they 
fought for that Parisians could say to each other, when they 
met in the streets, You are as stupid as the Peace.” And if, 
when fighting for their own hand, the governments of Europe 
could so fail of their purpose, even less was to be expected when 
the armies were composed of allied contingents, sent to the war 
each for a different object. The allied national armies of 1813 
co-operated loyally, for they had much at stake and worked for 
a common object; those of 1741 represented the divergent 
private interests of the several dynasties, and achieved nothing. 

Bibt KiCrRAPHY. Besides geni’ral works on hTederick's life and 
reign, of which Oiilyle, JYeiiss and v. Taysen are of particular 
iinportancc, and Fred«*nck’s own works, see the Prussian olficial Die 
T, und II. sihlcsischrn Kricgc (Berlin, iSc^o 1895); Austrian olhcial 
Kriene der Kaiserin At aria Theresia ; (rcsch. des Osterv. T'rhfolffe- 
krie^cs (Vienna, from 1805) ; Jommi, TraiU des ^randes opdrations 
militaires, introduction to vol. i. (Paris, 4th edition, 1851) ; C. von 
B.-K,, Geist und Stuff im Kriege (Vienna. 1805) ; v. .\rnetli, Marta 
Trrrsias ersle Iieperitng'if(ihre{jS (>^) ; v. Sclidning, Die ^ erste Jahre 
der Regicrung Rriedrich^ des Grossen ; Bernhardi, Friedrich der 
Grasse als Teldherr (Berhn, 1881); v. Canitz, Nachrichten, C've., iiher 
die Taten und Schicksale der Reitcrei.&^i . (Berlin, 1801); (rriinhageii. 
Geseh. des I. sc.hlcsts( hen Krieges (Ciolha, 1881-1882); Orlicli, Gesih, 
dvr schlesisrhen Kriege \ Dcroy, Iteitrage sur Grsth. des o*iteri. 
ICrbfolgekrteges (Munich, t 88^): Ooiisse, La Guerre de la succession 
dans les provinces belgiques (Pans, 1885) ; Buncker, Milttdnsche, i'^c., 
Aktenstuike zur Gesch. des I. schles. Krieges ; Milttdr -W othenblatt 
supplements 1875, 1877, 1878, 1883, 1891, lyoi, cS:c. (Berlin); Mil- 
teilungen des k.k. Kriegsarchivs, from 1887 (V'iimna); Baiirngart, 
Die LUteratnr, Uher Friedrich d. Gr. (Berhn, j886); Forlesciie, 
Ilistorv of the Dritisk Army. vol. ii. ; F. H. Skriiie, Fontenoy and the 
War of the Austrian Succession (London, 1006); Francis Parkman, 
A Half Century of Conflict (1892). (C. F. A.) 

Naval Operations. 

The naval operations of this war were languid and confused. 
They are complicated by the fad that they were entangled with 
the Spanish war, which broke out in 1739 in consequence of the 
long disputes between England and Spain over their conflicting 
claims in America. Until the closing years they were conducted 
with small intelligence or spirit. The Spanish government vyas 
nerveless, and sacrificed its true interests to the family ambition 
of the king Philip V., who wished to establish his younger sons 
as ruling princes in Italy. French administration was corrupt, 
and the government was chiefly concerned in its political intcre.sls 
in Germany. The British na\y was at its lowest point of energy 
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and e£Bciency after tne long administration of Sir Robert Walpole. 
Therefore, ^though the war centred passages of vigour, it 
was neither interesting nor decisive on the sea. 

War on Spain was declared by Great Britain on the a 3rd of 
October 1739. It was universsdly believed that the Spianish 
colonies would fall at once before attack. A plan was laid for 
combined operations against them from east and west. One 
force, military and navd, was to assault them from the West 
Indies \inder Admiral Edward V ernon. Another, to be commanded 
by Commodore George Anson, afterwards Lord Anson, was to 
round Cape Horn and to fall upon the Pacific coast. Delays, 
bad preparations, dockyard corruption, and the unpatriotic 
squabbles of the naval and military officers concerned caused 
the failure of a hopeful scheme. On the 21st of November 1739 
Admiral Vernon did indeed succeed in capturing the ill-defended 
Spanish harbour of Porto Bello (in the present republic of 
Panama) — trifling success to boast of. But he did nothing to 
prevent the Sjmnish convoys from reaching Europe. The Spanish 
privateers cruised with destructive effect against British trade, 
both in the West Indies and in Eurofx^n waters. When Vernon 
had been joined by Sir Chaloncr Ogle witli naval reinforcements 
and a strong body of troops, an attack Wiis made on Cartagena 
in what is now Colombia (March 9-“April 24, 1741 )• The 
delay had given the Spanish admiral, Don Bios de Leso, time 
to prepare, and the siege failed with a dreadful loss of life to the 
assailants. Want of success was largely due to the incompetence 
of the military officers and the brutal insolence of the admiral. 
The war in the West Indie.s, after two other unsuccessful attacks 
had been made on Spanish territor}% died down and did not 
revive till 1748. The expedition under Anson sailed late, w'as 
very ill ywwided, and less strong than Imd been intended. It 
consisted of six ships and left England on the i8th of September 
1740. Anson returned alone with his flagship the ‘‘ Centurion 
on the 15th of June i744. The other vessels had either foiled 
to round the Horn or had been lost. But Anson had harried the 
coast of Chile and Peru and had captured a Spanish galleon of 
immen.se value near the Philippines. His cruise was a great 
feat of resolution and endurance. 

While Anson was pursuing his voyage round the world, Spain 
was mainly intent on the Italian policy of the king. A squadron 
was fitted out at Cadiz to convey troojjs to Italy. J t was watched 
by the British admiral Nicholas Haddock. When the blockading 
squadron was forced off by want of provisions, the Spanish 
admiral Don Jose Navarro put to sea. He was followed, but 
when the British force came in sight of liim Navarro had been 
joined by a French squadron under M. de ( ourt(i)ocemlx?r 1741). 
nie French admiral announced that he would support the 
Spaniards if they were attacked and Haddock retired. France 
and Great Britain were not yet openly at war, but Ix^th were 
engaged in tlie struggle in (it^many — Great Britain as the ally 
of the queen of Hungary, Maria Theresa ; France as the supporter 
of the Bavarian claimant of the empire. Navarro and M. de 
Court went on to Toulon, where tliey remained till February 
1744. A British fleet watched them, under the command of 
Admiral Richard l-estock, till Sir Thomas Mathews was sent 
out as commandcr-in-chief, and as minister to the court of Turin. 
Partial manifestations of hostility between the French and 
i^ritish took place in different seas, but av'owed war did not 
liegin till the l^Vcnch government issued its declaration of the 
30th of March, to which Great Britain replied on the 31st. Thi.s 
formality had been preceded by French preparations for the 
invasion of England, and by a collision lietwecn the allies and 
Mathews in thv Mediterranean (see Toulon, Battle of). On 
the i|th of February a most ixmfused battle w^as fought, in which 
the van and centre of the British fleet was engaged with the rear 
and centre of the allies. Lestock, who was on the worst possible 
temw with his superior, took no part in the action. He en- 
deavoured to excuse himself by alleging that the orders of 
Mathews were contradictory. Mathews, a puzzle-headed and 
hot-tempered man, fought with spirit but in a disorderly way, 
breaking the formation of his fleet, and showing no power of 
direction. The mismanagement of the British fleet in the battle, 


by arousing deep anger among the people, led to a drastic reform 
of the British navy which bore its flrst fruits befenre the war ended. 

The French invasion scheme was arranged in combination with 
the Jacobite leaders, and soldiers were to be transported from 
Dunkirk. But though the British government showed itself 
wholly wanting in foresight, the plan broke down. In February 
1744, a French fleet of twenty sail of the line entered the Channel 
under Jacques Aymar, comte de Roquefeuil, before the British 
force under Admiral John Norris was ready to oppose him. 
But the French force was ill equipped, the admial was nervous, 
his mind dwelt on all the misfortunes which might possibly 
happen, and the weather was bad. M. de Roquefeuil came 
,up almost as far as the Downs, where he learnt that Sir John 
Norris was at hand with twenty-five sail of the line, and thereupon 
precipitately retreated. The military expedition prepared at 
Dunkirk to cross under cover of Roquefeuil’s fleet naturally 
did not start. The utter weakness of the French at sea, due to 
long neglect of the fleet and the bankrupt state of tlie treasury, 
was shown during the Jacobite rising of 1745, when France made 
no attempt to profit by the distress of the British government. 
The Dutch liaving by this time joined Great Britain, made a 
serious addition to the naval power opposed to France, though 
Holland was compelled by the necessity for maintaining an army 
in Flanders to play a very subordinate part at sea. Not being 
stimulated by formidable attack, and having immediate interests 
both at home and in Germany, the British government was slow 
to make use of its latest naval strength. Spain, which could do 
nothing of an offensive cliaracter, was almost neglected. During 
1745 the New England expedition which took Louisbuig (April 
30-June i6) was covered by a British naval force, but the opera- 
tions were in a general way sporadic, subordinated to the supply 
of convoy, or to unimportant particular ends. In the East 
Indies, Mahe de la Bourtlonnais made a vigorous use of a small 
stjuadron to wliich no effectual resistance was offered by the 
British naval forces. He captured Madras (July 24-Septeml)er 
9, 1746), a set-off for Louishurg, for which it was exchanged at 
the close of the war. In the same year a British combined naval 
and military expedition to the coast of France — the first of a long 
series of similar ventures which in the end were derided as 
“ breaking windows with guineas ” — wa.s carried out during 
August and October. The aim was the capture of the French 
East India company's dockyard at L'Orient, but it was not 
attained. 

From 1747 till the dose of the war in October 1748 the naval 
policy of the British government, without reaching a high level, 
was yet more energetic and coherent. A closer watch was kept 
on the French coast, and effectual means were taken to intercept 
communication between France and her American possessions. 
In the spring information was obtained that an important convoy 
for the East and West Indies was to sail from L'Orient. In 
the previous year the British government had allowed a French 
expedition under M. d’Anville to fail mainly by its own weakness. 
In 1747 a more creditable line was taken. An overwhelming 
force was employed under the command of Anson to intercept 
the convoy in the Channel. It was met, crushed and captured, 
or driven Imck, on the 3rd of May. On the 14th of Octol)er 
another French convoy, protected by a strong squadron, was 
intercepted by a well-appointed and well-directed squadron of 
superior numbers — the squadrons were respectively eight French 
and fourteen British — in the Bay of Biscay. The French 
admiral Desherbiers de F^tendu^re made a very gallant resist- 
ance, and the fine quality of his ships enabled him to counteract 
to some extent the superior numl)ers of Sir Edward Hawke, 
the British admiral. While the war-ships were engaged, the 
merchant vessels, with the small protection which Desherbiers 
could spare them, continued on their way to the West Indies. 
Most of them were, however, intercepted and captured in those 
waters. This disaster convinced the French government of 
its helplessness at sea, and it made no further effort. 

The last naval operations took place in the West Indies, 
where the Spaniards, who had for a time been treated as a negli- 
gible quantity, were attacked on the coast of Cuba by a British 
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squadron under Sir Charles Knowles. They had a navaJ force 
under Admiral Regio at Havana. Each side was at once 
anxious to cover its own trade^ and to intercept that of the other. 
Capture was rendered particularly desirable to the British by 
the fact that the Spanish homeward-bound convoy would be 
laden with the bullion sent from the American mines. In the 
course of the movement of each to protect its trade, the two 
squadrons met on the ist of October 1748 in the Bahama Channel. 
The action was indecisive when compared with the successes 
of British fleets in later days, but the advantage lay with Sir 
Charles Knowles. He was prevented from following it up by the 
speedy receipt of the news that peace had been made in Europe 
by the powers, who were all in various degrees exhausted. That 
it was arranged on the terms of a mutual restoration of conquests 
shows that none of the combatants could claim to have estab- 
lished a final superiority. The conquests of the French in the 
Bay of Bengal, and their military successes in P'landers, enabled 
them to treat on equal terms, and nothing had been taken from 
Spain. 

The war was remarkable for the prominence of privateering 
on both sides. It was carried on by the Spaniards in the West 
Indies with great success, and actively at home. The Frenc'h 
were no le.ss active in all seas. Mahe de la Bourdonnais’s 
attack on Madras partook largely of the nature of a privateering 
venture. The British retaliated with vigour. 'I'he total number 
of captures by French and Spanisli corsairs was in all probability 
larger than the list of British — partly for the reason given by 
Voltaire, namely, that more British merchants were taken because 
there were many more British merchant shii)s to lake, but partly 
also Ixicause the British government had not yet begun to enforce 
the use of convoy so strictly as it did in later times. 

Sfi* Bcatson’s Naval ami Mihiaiv Memoirs (London, !«So4) ; 
La Marine militaire de la France stius le fd^ne dc Louis A’K, by 
G. l^coni-Guyct (I'ans, igo2) ; The Loyal Navy, by Sir W. L. 
Clowes and otluTS (London. iSgi, Ac.). (f). IF.) 

AUTHENTIC (from Gr. aoOa^riSf one who does a thing 
himself), genuine, as opposed to counterfeit, true or original. 
In music it is one of the terms used for the ecclesiastical modes. 
The title of Auihentics was also used for Justinian’s Novells. 

AUTOCEPHALOUS (from Gr. avros, self, and #cc</>aA»/, head), 
of independent headship, a term used of certain ecclesiastical 
functionaries and organizations. 

AUTOCHTHONES (Gr. and earth, 2. r. people sprung 

from earth it.self : Lat. t€rrigena£\ see also under Aborigines), 
the original inhabitants of a country as opposed to settlers, and 
those of their descendants who kept themselves free from an 
admixture of foreign peoples, lire practice in ancient (ircece 
of describing legendary heroes and men of ancient lineage as 
“ carthborn ” greatly strengthened the doctrine of autochthony ; 
for instance, the Athenians wore golden grasshoppers in their 
hair in token that they were bom from the soil and had always 
lived in Attica (Thucydides i. 6 ; Plato, Menexenus, 245). In 
Thebes, the nice of Sparti were believed to have sprung from 
a field sown with dragons’ teeth. The Phrygian Corybantes 
had be,en forced out of the hill-side like trees by Rhea, the great 
mother, and hence were called It is (dear from 

Aeschylus {Prometheus, 447) that primitive men were .suppo.sed 
to have at first lived like animals in caves and woods, till by 
the help of tlie gods and heroes they were raised to a stage 
of civilization. 

autoclave, a strong closed vessel of metal in which liquids 
can be heated above their boiling points under pressure. Ety- 
mologically the word indicates a self-closing vessel (aiVos, self, and 
davis, key, or davus, nail), in which the tightness of the joints 
is maintained by the internal pressure, but this characteristic 
is frequently wanting in the actual apparatus to which the name 
is applied. The prototype of the autoclave was the digester of 
Denis Papin, invented in 1681, which is still u.sed in cooking, 
but the appliance finds a much wider range of employment in 
chemical industry, where it is utilized in various forms in the 
manufacture of candles, coal-tar colours, 8:c. Frequently an 
agitator, passing through a stuffing-box, is fitted so that the 
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contents may be stirred, and renewable linings are provided in 
cases where the substances under treatment exert a corrosive 
action on metal. 

AOTOCRACY (Gr. aiVoK/mrcia, absolute power), a term 
applied to that form of government which is absolute or irre- 
sponsible, and vested in one single person. It is a type of 
government usually found amongst eastern peoples ; amongst 
more civilized nations the only example is that of Russia, where 
the sovereign assumes a.s a title “ the autocrat of all the 
Russias.” 

AUT0-DA-F£, more correetJy AuTO-DK-Ffe (act of faith), the 
name of the ceremony during the course of which the sentences 
of the Spanish iiujuisition were read and executed- 'Ihe auto- 
da-fe was almost identical with the serfno generalis of the medieval 
inquisition. It never took place on a feast day of the church, 
but on .some famous anniversary : the accession of a Spanish 
monarch, hi.s marriage, the birth of an infant, &c. It was public : 
the king, the royal family, the grand councils of the kingdom, 
the court and the people lacing present. The ceremony comprised 
a procession in which the memlxirs of the Holy Office, with its 
familiars and agents, the (Condemned persons and the penitents 
took part ; a solemn mass ; an oath of obedience to the inquisi- 
tion, taken by the king and all the Jay functionaries ; a sermon 
by the Grand Inquisitor ; and the reading of the sentences, 
either of condemnation or accjuittal, delivered by the Holy 
Office. 'I'he handing ox er of impenitent persons, and those who 
had ndapsed, to the secular power, and their punishment, did 
not usually lake place on the occasion of an aiito-da-f6, properly 
so called. Sometimes tliose who were condemned to the flames 
were burned on the night following the ceremony. 'I’he first 
great auto-da-fes were celel)rate<i w'hen Thomas de Torquemada 
was at the head of the Spanish intjiiisition (Seville 1482, Toledo 
i486, Ac.). 'J'he last, sulxsequent to the time* of Charles 111 ., 
were held in secret ; moreover, 1 hoy dealt with only a ver\' small 
number of sentences, of which hardly any were capital. The 
isolated cases of the torturing of a revolutionary priest in Mexico 
in 1816, and of a relapsed Jew and of a Quak(;r in Spain during 
1826, cannot really be considered as auto-da-f6s. (P. A.) 

AUTOGAMY (from Gr. arreis, self, and marriage), 

a botanical term for self-fertilization. (See Angiosperm.s.) 

AUTOGENY, AUTOGENOUS (Gr. aiVoycio/i), spontaneous 
generation, self-produced. Haeckel distinguished auiogeny and 
plasmognty, applying the former term when the formative fluid 
in which the first living matter was supposed to arise was in- 
organic and tlie latter when it was organic, i\e. (ontained the 
requisite fundamental substances dissolved in the form of 
complicated and fluid (‘ombinations of carbon. In “ anlogcinous 
soldering ” two pieces of metal are united by the melting of the 
oppo.sing surfac(!S, without the use of a separate fusible alloy 
or solder as a cementing material. 

AUTOGRAPHS. Autograph (Gr. arros, self, y/^uf/jcir, to 
write) is a term applied by common usage either lo a document 
signed by the person from w'hom it emanates, or to one written 
entirely by the hand of such person (which, however, is also 
more technically described as holography from oAo«, entire, 
yfxxipetVj to write), or simply to an independent signature. 

The existence of autographs must necessarily have lieen 
coeval with the invention of letters. Documents in the hand- 
writing of their composers may pcjssihly exist among the early 
papyri of Egypt and the clay tablets of Babylonia and Assyria, 
and among the early examples of writing in the h-ast. But the 
oriental practice of empltwing professional scribes in writing 
the body of dot^uments and of using seals for the purpose of 
“ signing ” (the “ signiim ” originally meaning the impression 
of the seal) almost precludes the idea. When we are told ( i Kings 
xxi. 8) that Jezel)e 1 wrote letters in Ahab s name and scialed 
them with his seal, we are, of (‘ourse, lo understand that the 
letters were written by the professional scrilies and that 
the impression of the king’s seal w^as the authentication, 
equivalent to the signature of western nations ; and again, 
when King Darius “ .signed ” the writing and the decree (Dan. 
vi. 9), he did so with his seal. To find documents which we can 
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recognize with certainty to be autographs, we must descend 
to the Ptolemaic: and Roman periods of Egyptian history, which 
are represcntccJ by an abundance of papyrus documents of all 
kinds, chiefly in Greek. Among them are not a few originai 
letters and personal documents, in which we may see the h^d- 
writing of many lettered and unlettered individuals who lived 
during the 3rd century b.c. and in succeeding times, and which 
prove how very widespread was the practice of writing in those 
days. We owe it to the dry and even atmosphere of Egypt that 
these written documents have been preserved in such numbers. 
On the other hand, in Italy and Greece ancient writings have 
perished, save the few charred papyrus rolls and waxen tablets 
which have been recovered from the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. These tablets, however, have a special value, for many 
of them contain autograph signatures of principals and witnesses 
to legal deeds to which they were attached, together with im- 
pressions of seals, in compliance with the Roman law wdiich 
required the actual subscriptions, or attested marks, of the 
persons concerned. 

But, when we now speak of autographs and autograph collec- 
tions, we use such terms in a restricted sense and imply documents 
or signatures written by persons of some degree of eminence or 
notoriety in the various ranks and professions of life ; and 
naturally the only early autographs in this sense which could 
be expected to survive are the subscriptions and signatures of 
royal personages and great officials attached to important public 
deeds, which from their nature have been more jealously cared 
for than mere private documents. 

Following the Roman practice, subscriptions and signatures 
were required in legal documents in the early centuries of our 
era. Hence we find them in the few I^tin deeds on papyrus 
which have come to light in h'gypt ; we find them on the well- 
known Dacian waxen tablets of the 2nd century ; and we find 
them in the series of papyrus deeds from Ravenna and other 
places in Italy between the 5th and 10th centuries. The same 
practice obtained in the Frankish empire. The Merovingian 
kings, or at least those of them who knew how to write, sub- 
scribed their diplomas and great charters with their own hands ; 
and their great officers of state, chancellors and others, counter- 
signed in autograph. The unlettered Merovingian kings made 
use of monograms composed of the letters of their names ; and, 
curiously, the illiterate monogram was destined to supersede 
the literate subscriptions. For the monogram was adopted by 
Charlemagne and his successors as a recognized symbol of their 
subscription. It was their signum manuaU, their sign manual. 
In courtly imitation of the royal practice, monograms and other 
marks were adopted by official |)ersonagcs, even though they 
could write. The notarial marks of modern times are a survival 
of the practice. By the illiterate other signs, besides the mono- 
gram, came to be employed, such as the cross, &c., as signs 
manual. The monogram was used by French monarchs from 
the reign of Charlemagne to that of Philip the Fair, who died in 
1314. It is very doubtful, however, whether in any instance this 
sign manual was actually traced by the monarch’s own hand. 
At tlu* most, the earlier sovereigns appear to have drawn one 
or two strokc.s in their monograms, which, so far, may be called 
their autographs. But in the later period not even this was 
done : the monogram was entirely the work of the scribe. 
(See Dipi.omatic.) 

The employment of mark.s or signs manual went out of general 
use after the rath century, in the course of which the affixing 
or appending of seals Jjccame the common method of executing 
cieed.s. But, as education became more general and the practice 
of writing more widely diffused, the usage grew up in the course 
of the 14th century of .signing the name-signature as well as of 
affixing the seal ; anil by the 15th century it had Income estab- 
lished, and it remains to the present time. Thus the si^num 
inanuale had disappeared, except among notaries ; but the term 
survived, and by a natural process it was transferred to the 
signature. In the present day it is used to designate the “ sign 
manual ” or autograph signature of the sovereign. 

The Anglo-Saxon kings of England did not sign their charters. 


their names being invariably written by the official scribes. 
After the Norman conquest, the sign manual, usually a cross, 
which sometimes accompanied the name of the sovereign, may 
in some instances be autograph ; but no royal signature is to be 
found earlier than the reign of Richard 11 . Of the signatures 
of this king there are two examples, of the years 1386 and 1389, 
in the Public Record Office ; and there is one, of 1397, in the 
British Museum. Of his father, the Black Prince, there is in the 
Record Office a motto-signature, De par Homont (high courage), 
Ich dene, subscribed to a writ of privy seal of 1370. The kings 
of the Lancastrian line were apparently ready writers. Of the 
handwriting of both Henry IV. and Henry V. there are specimens 
both in the Record Office and in the Briti.sh Museum. Bui by 
their time writing had become an ordinary accomplishment. 

Apart from the autographs of sovereigns, those of famous 
men of the early middle ages can hardly be said to exist, or, if they 
do exist, they are difficult to identify. For example, there is 
a charter at Canterbury bearing the statement that it was wTitten 
by Dunstan ; but, as there is a duplicate in the British Museum 
with the same statement, it is probable that both the one and 
the other are copies. The autograph MSS. of the chronicles of 
Ordericus Vitalis, of Robert de Monte, and of Sigebert of 
Gembloux are in existence ; and among the Cottonian MSS. 
there are undoubtedly autograph writings of Matthew of Paris, 
the English chronicler of Henry lll.’s reign. There arc certain 
documents in the British Museum in the hand of William of 
Wykeham ; and among French archives there are autograph 
writings of the historian Joinville. These are a few instances. 
When we come to such a collection as the famous Paston Letters, 
the correspondence of the Norfolk family of Paston of the 15th 
century, wc find therein numerous autographs of historical 
personages of the time. 

From the i6th century onward, we enter the period of modern 
history, and autograph documents of all kinds become plentiful. 
And yet in the midst of this plenty, by a perverse fate, there is 
in certoin instances a remarkable dearth. The instance of 
Shakespeare is. the most famous. But for three signatures to 
the three sheets of his will, and two signatures to the conveyances 
of property in Blackfriars, we should be without a vestige of 
his handwriting. For certain other signatures, professing to 
be his, in.scribed in books, may be dismissed as imitations. 
Such forgeries come up from time to time, as might be expected, 
and are placed upon the market. The Shakespearean forgeries, 
however, of W. H. Ireland were perpetrated rather with a 
literary intent than as an autographic venture. 

Had autograph collecting been the fashion in Shakespeare’s 
days, we should not have had to deplore the loss of his and of 
otW great writers’ autographs. But the taste had not then 
come into vogue, at least not in England. The series of auto- 
graph documents which were gathered in such a library as that 
of Sir Robert Cotton, now in the British Museum, found their 
way thither on account of their literary or historic interest, and 
not merely as specimens of the handwriting of distinguished 
men. Such a series also as that formed by Philippe de Bethune, 
Comte de Selles ct Charost,and his son, in the reign of Louis XIV., 
consisting for the most part of original letters and papers, now 
in the Biblioth^que Nationalc, might have been regarded as the 
result of autograph collecting did we not know that it was 
brought together for historical purposes. It was in Germany 
and the Low Countries that the practice appears to have origi- 
nated, chiefly among students and other members of the 
universities, of collecting autograph inscriptions and signatures 
of one’s friends in albums, alba amicorum, little oblong pocket 
volumes of which a considerable number have survived, a very 
fair collection being in the British Museum. The earliest 
album in the latter series is the Egerton MS. 1178, beginning 
with an entry of the year 1554. Once the taste was established, 
the collecting of autographs of living persons was naturally 
extended to those of former times ; and many collections, 
famous in their day, have been formed, but in most instances 
only to be di.spersed again as the owners tired of their fancy or 
as their heirs failed to inherit their tastes along with their 
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possessions. The most celebrated collection formed in England 
in recent years is that of the late Mr Alfred Morrison, which still 
remains intact, and which is well known by means of the 
sumptuous catalogue, with its many facsimiles, compiled by 
the owner. 

The rivalry of collectors and the high prices which rare or 
favourite autographs realize have naturally given encouragement 
to the forger. False letters of popular heroes and of popular 
authors, of Nelson, of Bums, of Thackeray, and of others, 
appear from time to time in the market : in some instances 
clever imitations, but more generally too palpably spurious to 
deceive any one with experience. Like the Shakespearean 
forgeries of Ireland, referred to above, the forgeries of Chatterton 
were literary inventions ; and both were poor performances. 
One of the cleverest frauds of this nature in modern times was 
the fabrication, in the middle of the 19th century, of a series 
of letters of Byron and Shelley, with postmarks and seals com- 
plete, which were even published as bona fide documents (Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 19,377). 

There are many published collections of facsimiles of autographs 
of different nations. Among those published in England the follow- 
ing may be named : British Autography, by J. Thane (1788-1793, 
with supplement by Daniell, 1854) ; Autographs of Royal, Noble, 
Learned and Remarkable Personages in Unglish History, by J. G. 
Nichols (1829) ; Facsimiles of Original Documents of Kmineut 
Literary Characters, by C. J. Srnitli (1852) ; Autographs of the Kings 
and Queens and Eminent Men of Great Britain, by J. Netherclift 
(^835) I One Hundred Characteristic Autograph Letters, by J. Netht'r* 
clift and Son (1849) ; The Autograph Miscellany, by F. Netherclift 
(1855) ; The Autograph Souvenir, by F. G. Netherclift and R. Sims 
(1865); The Autographic Mirror (1864 1866) ; The Handbook of 
Autographs, by F. G. Netherclift (1862) ; The Autograph Album, 
by L. B. i^hillips (i86b) ; Facsimiles of Autographs (British Museum 
piililication), five series (i8g6- 1900). Facsimiles of autographs also 
a]ipear in the official publications, Facsimiles of National MSS,, 
from William the Conqueror to Queen Anne (Master of the Rolls), 
1865-1868 ; Facsimiles of National MSS. of Scotland (T-ord Clerk 
Register). 1867-1871 ; ami Facsimiles of National MSS. of Ireland 
(Ihiblic Record Office, Ireland), 1874-1884. (E. M. T.) 

AUTOLYCUS, in Greek mythology, tlie son of Hermes and 
father of Anticleia, mother of Odysseus. He lived at the foot 
of Mount Parnassus, and was famous as a thief and swindler. On 
one occasion he met his match, Sisyphus, who had lost some 
cattle, suspected Autolycus of being the thief, but was unable 
to bring it home to him, since he possessed the power of changing 
everything that was touched by his hands. Sisyphus accordingly 
burnt his name into the hoofs of his cattle, and, during a visit 
to Autolycus, recognized his property. It is said that on this 
occasion Sisyphus seduced Autolycus’s daughter Anticleia, and 
that Odysseus was really the son of Sisyphus, not of Laertes, 
whom Anticleia afterwards married. The object of the story 
is to establish the close connexion between Hermes, the god of 
theft and cunning, and the three persons — Sisyphus, Odysseus, 
Autolycus — who are the incarnate representations of these 
practices. Autolycus is also said to have instructed Heracles 
in the art of wrestling, and to have taken part in the Argonautic 
expedition. 

Iliad, X. 267 ; Odyssey, xi\. ^95 I Ovid. Metam. xj. 313 ; Ajjollo- 
dorus i. 9 ; Hyginus, Fah. 201. 

AUTOLYCUS OF PITANE, Greek mathematician and astro- 
nomer, probably flourished in the second half of the 4th century' 
B.C., since he is said to have instructed Arcesilaus. His extant 
works consist of two treatises ; the one, lUpl Kti'ou/xeVT;*? cr<l>atpa^, 
contains some simple propositions on the motion of the sphere, 
the other, Uepl cVitoAojv ual Stxretoy, in two books, discusses 
the rising and setting of the fixed stars. The former treatise is 
historically interesting for the light it throws on the development 
which the geometry ()f the sphere had already reached even 
before Autolycus and Euclid (sec Theodosiu.s of Tripolis). 

There arc several Latin versions of Autolycus, a pR-nch translation 
by Forcadel (1572), and an admirable edition of the Greek text with 
l.atin translation by F. Ilultsch (Leipzig, 1885). 

AUTOMATIC WRITING, the name given by students of 
psychical research to writing performed without the volition 
of the agent. The writing may also take place without any 
consciousness of the words written ; but some automatists are 


aware of the word which they are actually writing, and perhaps 
of two or three words on either side, though there is rarely any 
clear perception of the meaning of the whole. Automatic writing 
may take pl^e when the ^ent is in a slate of trance, spontaneous 
or induced, in hystero-cpilepsy or other morbid states ; or in a 
condition not distinguishable from normal wakefulness. Auto- 
matic writing has played an important part in the history of 
modern spiritualism. The phenomenon first appeared on a lai^e 
scale in the early day.s (c. 1850-1860) of the movement in America. 
Numerous writings are reported at that period, many of con- 
siderable length, which purported for the most part to have been 
produced under spirit guidance. Some of these were written in 
“ unknown tongues.” Of those which were published the most 
notable are Andrew J. Davis’s Great Harmoma, Charles Linton’s 
The Healing of the Nations, and J. Murray Spear's Messages 
from the Spirit Life. 

In England also the early spiritualist newspapers were filled 
with “ inspirational ” writing, of the Paraclete, &c. The 

most notable scries of English automatic writings are the Spirit 
Teachings of the Rev. VV. Stainton Moses. The phenomenon, of 
course, lends itself to deception, but there seems no reason to 
doubt that in the great majority of the cases recorded the writing 
was in reality produced without deliberate volition. In the 
earlier years of the spiritualist movement, a “ planchette,” a 
little heart-shaped board running on wheels, was employed to 
facilitate the process of writing. 

Of late years, whilst ti)e theory of external inspiration as the 
cause of the phenomenon has been generally discredited, auto- 
matic writing has been largely employed as a method of experi- 
mentally investigating subconscious mental processes. Knowledge 
which had lapsed from the primary consciousness is frequently 
revealed by this means ; e.g. forgotten fragments of poetry or 
foreign languages are occasionally given. An experimental 
parallel to this reproduction of forgotten knowledge was devised 
by Edmund Gurney. He showed that information communicated 
to a subject in the hypnotic trance could be subsequently 
reproduced through the handwriting, whilst the attention of the 
subject was fully employed in conversing or reading aloud ; or 
an arithmetical problem which had been set during the trance 
could be worked out under similar conditions without the apparent 
consciousness of the subject. 

Automatic writing for the most part, no doubt, brings to the 
surface only the debris of lapsed memories and half-formed 
impressions which ha\'c never reached the focus of consciousness 
— the stuff that dreams are made of. But there arc indications 
in some cases of something more than this. In some spontaneous 
in.stances the writing produces anagrams, puns, nonsen.se verses 
and occasional blasphemies or obscenities ; and otherwise 
exhibits characteristics markedly divergent from those of the 
normal consciousness. In the well-known case recorded by Th. 
Flournoy {Des Indes d la planete Mar.s) the automatist produced 
writing in an unknown character, which purported to be tbt^ 
Martian language. The writing generally resembles the ordinary 
liandwriting of the agent, but there arc sometimes marked 
differences, and the same automatist may employ two or three 
distinct handwritings. Occasionally imitation.s are produced of 
the handwriting of other persons, living or dead. Not infrequently 
the writing is reversed, so that it can be read only in a looking- 
glass (Spiegelschrift) ; the ability to produce such writing is 
often associated with the liability to spontaneous somnambulism. 
I'he hand and arm are often insensible in the act of writing. 
There are some cases on record in whicli the automatist has seemed 
to guide his hand not by sight, but by .some special extension of 
the muscular sense (Qrrpcnter, Mental Physiology, § 128 ; W. 
James, Proceedings American S.P.R, p. 554). 

Automatic writing frequently exhibits indications of telepathy. 
The most remarkable series of automatic writings recorded in this 
connexion are those executed by the American medium, Mrs 
Piper, in a state of trance {Proceedings S.P.R.). These writings 
appear to exhibit remarkable telepathic powers, and are thougbt 
by some to indicate communication with the spirits of the 
dead. 
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The oppoctunUies afforded hy 43iutamatic writing for communi- 
cating with subcon^ioua oi the personality have been 
made use oi by Piene 3anet and others in cases of hystero- 
epWepsy, and other i<scm oi dissociation oi consdousness. 
A patient in an attach oi hysterical convulsions, to whom oral 
api^s axe made in vain, can sometimes be induced to answer in 
writing questions addrejised to the hand, and thus to reveal the 
secret of the malady or to accept therapeutic suggestions. 

See Edmonds and I>exter, SpifiHtalism /NVw York. 1853); Epes 
Sargent. Planch^, the Despair of Soieme (Boston, U.S.A., 1869) ; 
Mrs dq Morgan. Prftm Matter to Spirit (Ixindon, ; W. Stainton 
Moses. Spirit Teachings (London. 1883) ; Proceedings S.PJt. passim ; 
Til, Flournoy, Des Indes d la planHe Mars ((Geneva, iqoo) ; F. Pod- 
more, Modern Spiritualism (i-ondon, 1002) ; F. W. H. Myers, 
Human Personality (London, 1903) : J^ierre Janet. L‘Aut<>maiisme 
psychologique (and ed., I'aris, 1894) ; Morton Prijicc. The Dissocia- 
tion of a Personality (London. nyy(i). (F* P.) 

AUTOMATISM. In philosophical terminology this word is 
used in two main senses : (i) in ethics, for the view that man 
is not responsible for his actions, which have, therefore, no moral 
value ; (2) in psychology, for all actions which are not the result 
of '(donation or roThscious endeavour, (!erUiin actions being 
admittedly automatic, Descartes maintained that, in regard of 
the lower animal'^, all action is purely mechanical. The same 
theory has since been applied to man, with this difference that, 
accompanying the mechanical phenomena of action, and entirely 
disconnected with it, are the phenomena of consciousness. Thus 
certain physical changes in the brain result in a given action ; 
the concomitant mental desire or volition is in no sense causally 
connected with, or prior to, the physical change. This theory, 
which ha.s been maintained liy T. Huxley {Science and Culture) 
and Shadworth Hodgson {Melaphysic of Experience and Theory 
of Practice), must l*»e distinguished from that of the psychophysical 
parallelism, or the “ double aspect theory according to which 
lioth the mental state and the physical phenomena result from a 
so-called “ mind stuff,’* or single substance, the material or cause 
of both. 

Automatic acts are of two main kinds. Where the action 
goes on while the attention is fO(*used on entirely different 
subjects (e.^, in cycling), it is purelj^’ automatic. On the other 
hand, if the attention is fixed on the end or on any particular 
pari of a given action, and the other component parts of the action 
are pt^rformed unconsciously, the automatism may be called 
relative. 

See O. F. Stout. AfiaL Psych, i. 25R foil. ; Wm, James, Princ, 
of Psveh. i. chap. 5 ; also the articles Pt.YCHOi.ooY, Suoghstjon, 
dec. 

Sensory Autowaiism is the term given by students of psychical 
rescanjh to a centrally initiated hiUlucination. Such hallucina- 
tions are commonly provoked by crystal-gazing (9.7^), but 
auditory hallucinations may be caused by the use of a shell 
(shell-hearing), and the other senses arc occasionally affected. 

Motor Automatism, on the other hand, is a non-reflex move- 
ment of a voluntary muscle, executed in the waking state but not 
controlk'd by the ordinary waking consciousness. Phenomena 
erf this kind ])lay a large part in primitive ceremonies of divina- 
tion (g,v.) and in our own day furnish much of the material of 
Psychical Research. At the lowest level we liave vague move- 
ments of large groups of muscles, as in “ bier-divination,” where 
the murderer or his residence is inferred from the actions of the 
beiurers ; of a similar character but combined with more specialized 
actions are tnany khids of witch seeking. These more specialized 
actions are most typically seen in the Divining Rod (^.v, ; see 
also Table-Turning),** which indicates the presence of water 
and is used among tlie undvilized to trace criminals. At a 
higher st^c still we have the delicate movements necessary for 
Automatic Wnting (9.7;.) or Drawing. A parallel case to 
Automatic Writing is the action of tlie speech centres, resulting 
in the production of all kinds of utterances from trance speeches 
in the ordinary longua^ of the speaker to mere unintdligible 
babblings An interesting form of speech automatism is known 
as GlossolalHi; in the typical case erf Hcldne Smith, Th. Flournoy 
has shown that these utterances may reach a higher plane and 


iorm a . red language^ ^ch is, however, based on one already 
known to the speaker. 

See Man (1904), Na 68 ; Folklore, xiii. 134 ; Myers in Proc. 
S,P»R, ix. 26, xii. 277, XV. 403 ; Flournoy, Des Indes d la planiie 
Mars and in Arch, de Psychologic ; Myers, Human Pevso^lify, ^ ^ 

AUTOMATON(from aiVos,self, and /taco, to seize), a self-moving 
machine, or one in which the principle of motion is contained 
within the mechanism itself. According to this description, 
clocks, watches and all machines of a similar kind, are automata, 
but the word is generally applied to contrivances which simulate 
for a time the motions of animal life. If the human figure and 
actions be represented, the automaton has sometimes been called 
specially an andtoides. We have very early notices of the con- 
struction of automata, e,g. the tripods of Vulcan, and the moving 
figures of Daedalus. In 400 b.c., Archytas of Tarentum i.s said 
to have made a wooden pigeon that could fly, and during the 
middle ages numerous instances of the construction of automata 
are recorded. Regiomontanus is said to have made of iron a fly, 
which would flutter round the room and return to his hand, 
and also an eagle, which flew before the emperor Maximilian 
when he was entering Nuremberg. Roger Bacon is said to ha\'e 
forged a brazen head which spoke, and Allxirtus Mtiguus to have 
had an androides, which acted as doorkeeper, and was broken 
to pieces by Aquinas. Of these, as of some later instance.s, e.g, 
the figure constructed by Descartes and the automata exhibited 
by Dr Camus, not much is accurately known. But in tlie 
i8th century, Jacfjues de Vaucanson. the celebrated mechanician, 
exhilrftcd three admirable figures, — the flute-player, the tam- 
bourine-player, and the duck, which w'as capable of eating, 
drinking, and imitating exactly the natural voice of that fowl. 
The means by which these results had been produced were 
clearly seen, and a great impulse was given to the construction 
of similar figures. Knauss exhibited at Vienna an automaton 
which wrote ; a father and son named Droz constructed several 
ingenious mtx'hanical figures which wrote and played music ; 
I’Yederick Kaufmann and Leonard Maelzel made automatic 
trumpeters who could play several marches. Ihe Swiss have 
alw'uys b^^en celebrated for their mechanical ingenuity, and they 
construct most of the curious toys, such as flying and singing 
birds, which are frequently met with in industrial exhibitions. 
The greatest difficulty has generally been experienced in devising 
any meclianisrn which shall successfully simulate tlie human 
voice (not to be compared with the gramophone, which repro- 
duces mechanically a real voice). No attempt has been 
thorouglily succe.ssful, though many have been made. A figure 
exhibited by Fabermanu of Vienna remains the best. Kempelen’s 
famous chess-player for many years astonished and fiuzzled 
Europe. 'J'his figure, however, was no true automaton, although 
the mechanical contrivances ior concealing the real |>erformer 
and giving effect to liis desired movements were exceedingly 
ingenious, j. N. Maskelyne, in more recent times (1875-1880), 
has lieen prominent in exhibiting his automata, l*sycho (who 
played cards) and Zoe (who drew pictures), at the Egyptian 
Hall, London, but the .secret of these contrivances was well kept. 
(See Conjuring.) 

AUTOMORPHISM (from Gr. aiVros, self, and form), the 

conception and interpretation of other people’s habits and ideas 
on the analogy of one’s own. 

AUTONOMY (Gr. avrosi, self, and vo/*o«, law), in general, 
freedom from external restraint, self-government. The term is 
usually coupled with a qualifying adjective. Thus, political 
autonomy is self-government in its widest sense, independence 
of all control from without. Local autonomy is a freedom of 
self-government within a sphere marked out by some supierior 
authority ; e,g, municipal corporations in England have their 
administrative powers marked out for them by acts of parliament, 
and in so hu* as they govern themselves within these limits 
exercise local autonomy. Administrative or constitutional 
autonomy, such as exists in the British colonies, implies an 
extent of self-government which falls short only of complete 
independence. The term is used loosely even in the case of e.g, 
religious bodies, individual churches and other communities 
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which enjoy a measure ol seli-rgovemment in certain specified 
respects^ 

In philosophy, the term (with its antithesis “ heteronoxny '*) 
was applied by Kant to that aspect of the rational will in which, 
qua rational, it is a law to itself, independently alike of any 
external authority, of the results of experience and of the im- 
pulses of pleasure and pain. In the sphere of morals, the ultimate 
and only authority which the mind can recognize is the law 
which emerges from the pure moral consciousness. This is the 
only sense in which moral freedom can be understood. (See 
Ethics ; Kant.) Though the term “ autonomy ” in its fullest 
sen.se implies entire freedom from .musal necessity, it cun also 
be used even in determinist theories for reldtive independence 
of particular conditions, theological or conventional. 

AUTOPSY (Gr. aiVos, self, and sight, investigation), 

a personal examination, specifically a posl-tmtriem (“ after 
death ’’) examination of a dead body, to ascertain the cause of 
deatli, &c. The term “ necropsy ” (Gr. vck/jos, corpse) is 
sometimes used in this sense. (See Coroner and Medical 
Jurisprudence.) 

AUTRAN, JOSEPH (1813-1877), French poet, was bom at 
Marseilles on the 20th of June 1813. In 1832 he addressed an 
ode to Lamartine, who was then at Marseilles on his way to the 
East. The elder poet persuaded tlie young man's father to 
allow him to follow his poetic bent, and Aiitran remained from 
that time a faithful disciple of Lamartine. His liest-known 
work is La Mer (1835), remodelled in 1852 as l.es Pohnes de la 
mer, Ludibria ventis (1838) followed, and the success of these 
two volumes gained for Autran the lilirariansliip of his native 
town. His other most important work is his Vie rut ale (1856), 
a series of pictures of peasant life. The Algerian campaigns 
inspired him with verses in honour of the common soldier. 
Milianah (1842) describes the heroic defence of that town, and 
in the same vein is his Labourcurs el soldats (1854). Among hi.s 
other works are the Paroles de Salomon (1868), Epitres rustiques 
(1861), Sonnets capricieux, and a tragedy played with great 
success at the Od6on in 1848, La Fille d'i'schyle. A definitive 
edition of his works was brought out between 1875 and 1881. 
He became a member of the French Academy in 1868, and died 
at Marseilles on the 6th of March 1877. 

AUTUN, a town of cast-central France, capital of an arrondissc- 
ment in the department of Sa6ne-et-l-,oire, 62 m, S.W. of Dijon 
on the Paris-Lyon railway to Nevers. J^op. (iqofi) 11,027. 
Aiitun is pleasantly situated on the slope of a hill at the foot of 
which runs the Arroux. Its fonner greatness is attested by 
many Roman remains, the chief of which are two well-preserved 
stone gateways, the Porte d'Arroux and the Porte St Andr6, 
both pierced with four archways and surmounted by arcades. 
'I'here are also remains of the old ramparts and aciueducts, of a 
square tower called the Temple of Janus, of a theatre and of an 
amphitheatre. A pyramid in the neighbouring village of 
Couhard was probably a sepulchral monument. The chapel 
of St Nicolas (12th century) contains many of the remains 
discovered at Autun. The cathedral of St Lazare, once the 
chapel attached to the residence of the dukes of Burgundy, is 
in the highest part of the town. It belongs mainly to the 12th 
century, but the Gothic central tower and the chapels were 
added in the 15th century by Nicolas Kolin, chancellor of 
Burgundy, born at Autun. The chief artistic features of the 
church are the group of the Last Judgment sculptured on the 
tympanum above the west door, and the painting by Ingres 
representing the martyrdom of St Symphorien, which took 
place at Autun in 179. In the cathedral square stands the 
fountain of St Lazare, a work of the Renaissance. The hotel 
Rolin, a house of the 15th century, contains the collections of 
the Acduan literary and scientific society.” The hfitel de 
ville, containing a museum of paintings, the law-court and the 
theatre are modern buildings. Autun is the seat of a bishopric, 
of tribunals of first instance and of commerce, and has an 
ecclesiastical seminary, a communal college and a cavalry school. 
Among the industries of the town are the extraction of oil from 
the bituminous schist obtained in the neighbourhood, leather 
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manufacture, metal-founding, marbk-working, and the manu- 
facture of machinery and furniture. Autun is the commercial 
centre for a large part of the Morvan, and has considerable 
trade in timber and cattle. 

Au^ (Augustodunum) succeeded Bibracte as capital of the 
Aedui when Gaul was reorganized by Augustus. Under the 
Romans, it was a flourishing town, covering double its present 
extent and renowned for its schools of rhetoric. In the succeed- 
ing centuries its prosperity drew upon it the attacks of the 
barbarians, the Saracens and the Normans. The counts of 
Autun in 880 became dukes of Burgundy, and the town was 
the residence of tJre latter till 1276. It was ravaged by tlic 
English in 1379, and, in 1591, owing to its support of the League, 
had to sustain a siege conducted by Marshal Jean d’Aumont, 
genera) of Henry IV. 

See II. de Fimlruay, Autun A ses monuments (Autun, i8bc)). 

AUTUNITE, or Calc’O-uranite, a mineral which is one of the 
“ uranium micas," clitlering from the more commonly occurring 
torbernitc (q.v,) or cupro-iiranitc in containing calcium in place of 
copper. It is a hydrous uranium anil calcium phosphate, 
Ca(U0n)2(P04)o-4 8(or 12 )iloO. Though closely re.sembling the 
tetragonal torl>ernite in form, it crystallizes in the orthorhombic 
system and is optically biaxial. The crystals have the shape 
of thin plal-es witli very nearly .square outline (89” 17' instead 
of 90°). An important character is the perfect micaceous 
cleavage parallel to the basal plane, on which plane the lustre 
is pearly. The colour is sulphur-yellow, and this enables the 
mineral to be distinguished at a glance from the emerald-green 
torbernitc. Hardness 2-2. I ; specific gnwity 3-o5-3*ig. Autunite 
is usually found with pitchblende and other uranium minerals, 
or with ores of silver, tin and iron ; it sometimes coats 
joint-planes in gneiss and pegmatite. Falkenstein in Saxony, 
St Symphorien near Autun (hence the name of the sfiecies), 
and St Day in ('ornwall are well-known localities for tliis 
mineral. (L. J. S.) 

AUVERGNE, formerly a province of l^Vance, corresponding 
to the departments of (antal and Puy-de-l)6mc, with the 
arnmdissement of Brioiide in Haiite-lx)irc. It contains many 
mountains volcanic in origin (Plornb du Cantal, Puy de Dome, 
Mont I )ore), fertile valleys such as that of Limagnc, vast pasture- 
lands, and numerous medicinal springs. Up to the present 
day the population retains strong! y-markod C'ellic characteristics. 
In the lime of CAcsar the Arverni were a powerful confederation, 
the Arv^ernian Vercingetorix being the most famous of the Ciallic. 
chieftains who fought against the Romans. Under the empire 
Awernia formed part of Prima Aquiianta, and the district shared 
in the fortunes of Aquitaine during the Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian periods. Auvergne was the seat of a separate countship 
before the end of the 8th century ; the first hereditary count 
was William the Pious (886). By the marriiige of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine with Henry Pkintagenet, the countship passed under 
the suzerainty of the kings of England, but at the same time it 
was divided, William Vll., called the Young (1145 -1168), having 
been despoiled of a portion of his domain by his uncle William 
VIIl.,called the Old, who was supported by Henry 11 . of lingland, 
so that he, only retained the region bounded by the Allier and the 
Cbux. It is this district tliat from tlie end of the J3th century 
was called the Dauphine d' Auvergne, This family quarrel 
occasioned the intervention of Philip Augustus, king of France, 
who succeeded in possessing himself of a large part of the country, 
which was annexed to the royal domains under the name of 
Terre d' Auvergne. As the pric,<^ of his concurrence with the king 
in this matter, the bishop of ( lermont, Robert 1 . (1195-1227), 
was granted the lordsliip of the town of Clermont, which subse- 
quently became a countship. Such was the origin of the four 
great historic lordships of Auvergne. The Terre d” Auvergne 
was first an appanage of Count Alphonse of Poitiers (1241- /271 ), 
and in 1360 was erected into a duchy in tlie peerage of Prance 
(duch^pairie) by King John II. in favour of his son John, through 
whose daughter the new title passed in 1416 to the hoase of 
Bourbon. The last duke, the celebrated constable Charles of 
Bourlxm, united the domains of the Dauphine to those of the 
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duchy, but all were confiscated by the crown in consequence 
of the sentence which punished the constable’s treason in 1527. 
The countship, however, had passed in 1422 to the house of 
La Tour, and was not annexed to the domain until 1615. The 
administration of the royal province of Auvergne was organized 
under Louis XIV. At the time of the revolution it formed what 
was called a “ government,” with two divisions: Upper Auvergne 
(Aurillac), and Lower Auvergne (Clermont). 

Bibliography. <-Balnzc, Histoite g^n^alogiqw de la maison 
d* Auvergne (1708) ; AndrC* Imberdis, Hisioire ginSrale de V Auvergne 
(1867) ; 1. B. M. Bielawski, Histnire de la con\U d* Auvergne et de 
sa capitate Vic-le-Comte (1868) ; B. Gonot, Catalogue des ouvrages 
imprtmSs et manuscrits concernant V Auvergne (1849). See further 
Chevalier, Repertoire des sources hist., Topobibliographie, s,v. 

AUXANOMETER (Gr. av^dvnv, to increase, fjdrpov^ measure), 
an appanitus for measuring increase or rate of growth in plants. 

AUXENTIUS (fl. c. 370), of Cappadocia, an Arian theologian 
of some eminence (see Ariils). When Constantine deposed the 
orthodox bishops who resisted, Auxentius was installed into 
the seat of Dionysius, bishop of Milan, and came to he regarded 
as the great opponent of the Nicene doctrine in the West. So 
prominent did he become, that he was specially mentioned by 
name in the condemnatory decree of the synod which Damasus, 
bishop of Rome, ui^ed by Athana.siu.s, convened in defence 
of the Nicene doctrine (a.d. 369). When the orthodox emperor 
Valentinian ascended the throne, Auxentius was left undisturl^ed 
in his diocese, but his theological doctrines were publicly attacked 
by Hilary of Poitiers. 

Thr chief source of information alKJut him is the J.iher contra 
Auxentium in the Benedictine edition of the works of Hilary. 

AUXERRE, a town of central France, capital of the department 
of Yonne, 38 m. S.S.E. of Sens on the Paris-Lyon railway, 
between I..aruche and Nevers. Pop. (1906) 16,971. It is situatecl 
on the slope.s and the summit of an eminence on the left bank 
of tlie Yonne, which is crossed by two bridges leading to suburbs 
on the right bank. The town is irregularly built and its streets 
are steep and narrow, but it is surrounded by wide tree-lined 
boulevards, which have replaced the ancient fortifications, and 
has some fine churches. That of St fitienne, formerly the 
cathedral, is a majestic Gothic building of the 13th to the 16th 
centuries. It is entered by three richly sculptured portals, 
over the middle and largest of which is a rose window ; over the 
north portal rises a massive tower, but that which should sur- 
mount the south portal is unfinished. The lateral entrances 
are sheltered by tympana and arches profusely decorated with 
statuettes. The plan consists of a nave, with aisles and lateral 
chapels, transept and choir, with a deambulatory at a .slightly 
lower level. Beneath the choir, which is a fine example of early 
Gothic architecture, extends a crypt of the nth century with 
mural paintings of the 12th century. 'I'he church has some fine 
stained glass and many pictures and other works of art. The 
ancient episcopal palace, now used as prefecture, stands behind 
the cathedral ; it preserves a Romanesque gallery of the 12th 
century. The church of St l^usdbe belongs to the 12th, 13th and 
j6th centuries. Of the abbey church of St Germain, built in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, most of the nave has disappeared, 
so that its imposing Romanesque tower stands apart from it ; 
crypts of the 9th century contain the tombs of bishops of Auxerre. 
The ablicy was once fortified and a high wall and cylindrical 
tower remain. The buildings (18th century) are partly occupied 
by a hospital and a training-college. The church of St Pierre, 
in the Renaissance style of the 16th and 17th centuries, is con- 
spicuous for the elaliioratc ornamentation of its west facade. 
The old law-court contains the mu.seum, with a collection of 
antiquities and paintings, and a library. In the middle of the 
town is tt gateway surmounted by a belfry, dating from the T5th 
century. Auxerre has staiue.s of Marshal Davout, J . B. J. Fourier 
and Paul Bert, the two latter natives of the town. The town 
is the seat of a court of assizes, and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, and a branch of the Bank of France. A lyc6e 
for girls, a communal college and training colleges are among its 
etlucational establishments. Manufactures of ochre, of which there 
an* (luarri'^s in tlie vicinity, and of iron goods are carried on. The 


canal of Nivemais reaches as far as Auxerre, wl^ch has a busy 
port and carries on boat-building. Trade is principally in the 
choice wine of the surrounding vineyards, and in timber and 
coal. 

Auxerre (Auiesstodurum) became the scat of a bishop and a 
civitas in the 3rd century. Under the Merovingian kings the 
abbey of St Germain, named after the 6th bishop, was founded, 
and in the 9th century its schools had made the town a seat of 
learning. The bishopric was suppressed in 1790. 

The countship of Auxerre was granted by King Robert I. 
to his son-in-law Renaud, count of Nevers. It remained in the 
house of Nevers until 1184, when it passed by marriti^e to that of 
Courtenay. Other alliances transferred it successively to the 
families of Donzy, Ch&tillon, Bourbon and Burgundy. Alice 
of Burgundy, countess of Auxerre, married John of Ch&lons 
(d. 1309), and several counts of Auxerre belonging to the house 
of Chalons distinguished themselves in the wars against the 
hmglish during the 14th century. John II., count of Auxerre, 
was killed at the battle of (>6cy (1346), and his grandson, John 
IV., sold his countship to King Charles V. in 1370. 

AUXILIARY (from Lat. auxiltum, help), that which gives aid 
or support ; the term is used in grammar of a verb which 
completes the tense, mood or voice of another verb ; in engineer- 
ing, e.g. of the low steam power used to supplement the sail- 
power in sailing ships, still occasionally used in yachts, sealers 
or whalers ; and in military use, of foreign or allied troops, 
more properly of any troops not permanently maintained 
under arms. In the British army the term “ Auxiliary Forces ” 
was employed formerly to include the Militia, the Imperial 
Yeomanry and the Volunteers. 

AUXIMUM (mod. Osimo)^ an ancient town in Picenum, situated 
on an isolated hill 8 m. from the Adriatic, on the road from 
Ancona to Nuceria. It was selected by the Romans as a fortress 
to protect their settlements in northern Picenum, and strongly 
fortified in 174 b.c. The walls erected at that period, of large 
rectangular blocks of stone, still exist in great part. Auximum 
became a colony at latest in 157 b.c. It often appears in the 
history of the civil wars, owing to its strong position. Pompc>' 
was its patron, and intended that Caesar should find resistance 
here in 49 B.c. It appears to have been a place of some im- 
portance in imperial times, as inscriptions and the monuments 
of its forum (the present piazza) show. In the 6th century it is 
called by Procopius the chief town of Picenum, Ancona being 
spoken of as its harbour. (T. As.) 

AUXONNE, a town of eastern France, in the department 
of Cote d’Or, 19 m. E.S.E. of Dijon on the Paris-Lyon rail- 
way to Belfort. Pop. (1906) 2766 (town) ; 6307 (commune). 
Auxonne is a quiet town situated in a wide plain on the left bank 
of the Saone. It preserves remains of ramparts, a stronghold of 
the 16th century fianked by cylindrical towers, and a sculptured 
gateway of the 15th century. Vauban restored these works in 
the latter half of the 17th century, and built the arsenal now used 
as a market. The church of Notre-Dame dates from the 14th 
century. Of the two towers surmounting its triple porch only 
that to the south is finished. A lofty spire rises above a third 
tower over the crossing. The hotel de ville (15th century) and 
some houses of the Renaissance period are also of architectural 
interest. A statue of Napoleon I. as a sub-lieutcnanl com- 
memorates his sojourns in the town from 1788 to 1791 . Auxonne 
has a tribunal of commerce and a communal college. Its 
industries are unimportant, but it has a large trade in the vege- 
tables produced by the numerous market gardens in the vicinity. 

Auxonne, the name of which is derived from its position on 
the Saone {ad Sonam)y was in the middle ages chief place of a 
countship, which in the first half of the 13th century passed to 
the dukes of Burgundy. The town received a charter in 1229 
and derived some importance from the mint which the dukes of 
Burgundy founded in it. It was invested by the allies in 1814, 
and surrendered to an Austrian force in the following year. 

AVA, the ancient capital of the Burman empire, now a 
subdivision of the Sagaing district in the Sagaing division of 
Upper Burma. It is situated on the Irrawaddy on the opposite 
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bank to Sagaing, with which it was amalgamated in 1889. 
Amarapura, another ancient capital, lies 5 m. to the north-east 
of Ava, and Mandalay, the present capital, 6 m. to the north. 
The classical name of Ava is Yadanapura, “ the city of precious 
gems.” It was founded by Thadomin Pay& in a.d. 1364 as 
successor to Pag&n, and the religious buildings of Pag^ were to 
a certain extent reproduced here, although on nothing like the 
same scale as regards either size or splendour. It remained the 
seat of government for about four centuries with a succession of 
thirty kings. In 178a a new capital, Amarapura, was founded 
by Bodaw Paya, but was deserted again in favour of Ava by King 
Baggidaw in 1823. On his deposition by King Tliarawaddi 
in 1837, the aipital reverted to Amarapura ; but finally in i860 
the last capital of Mandalay was occupied by King Mindon. 
For picturesque beauty Ava is unequalled in Burma, but it is 
now more like a park than the site of an old capital. Traces of 
the great council chamber and various portions of the royal palace 
arc still visible, but otherwise the secular buildings arc completely 
destroyed ; and most of the religious edifices are also dilapidated. 

AVADANA, the name given to a type of Buddhist romance 
literature represented by a large number of Sanskrit (Nepalese) 
collections, of which the chief are the Avadanasataka (Century 
of Legends), and the Divyilvadana (The Heavenly Legend). 
Though of later date than most of the canonical Buddhist books, 
they are held in veneration by the orthodox, and occupy much 
the same position with regard to Buddhism that the Puranas 
do towards Ikahminism. 

AVAHI, the native name of a Malagasy lemur {Avakis laniger) 
nearly allied to the indri and the smallest rcpresentati\'e 
of the subfamily IndrisinaCj characterized by its woolly coat, and 
measuring about 28 in. in length, of which rather more than half 
is accounted for by the tail. Unlike the other members of the 
group, the ayahi is nocturnal, and does not associate in small 
troops, but is met with either alone or in pairs. Vary slow in 
its movements, it rarely descends to the ground, but. when it does, 
walks upright like the other members of the group. It is found 
throughout the forests which clothe the mountains on the east 
coast of Madagascar, and also in a limited district on the north- 
west coast, the specimens from the latter locality being of smaller 
size and rather different in colour. The eastern phase is generally 
rusty red above, with the inner sides of the limbs white ; while 
the predominant hue in the western form is usually yellowish 
brown. (See Primates.) fR. l.*) 

AVALANCHE (adopted from a French dialectic form, avalance, 
descent), a mass of snow and ice mingled with earth and stones, 
which rushes down a mountain side, carrying everything before 
it, and producing a strong wind which uproots trees on each side 
of its course. Where the supply of snow exceeds the loss by 
evaporation the surplus descends the mountain sides, slowly 
in the form of glaciers, or suddenly in ice-falls or in avalanches. 
A mass of snow may accumulate upon a steep slope and become 
compacted into ice by pressure, or remain loosely aggregated. 
When the foundation gives way, owing to the loosening effect 
of spring rains or from any other cause, the whole mass slides 
downward. A very small cause will sometimes set a mass of 
overloaded snow in motion. Thunder or even a loud shout is 
said to produce this effect when the mass is just poised, and 
Swiss guides often enjoin absolute silence when crossing dangerous 
spots. 

AVALLON, a town of central France, capital of an arrondissc- 
ment in the department of Yonne, 34 m. S.S.E. of Auxerre on a 
branch of the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 5197. The 
town, with wide streets and picturesque promenades, is finely 
situated on a promontory, the ba.se of which is washed on the 
south by the Cousin, on the east and west by small streams. 
Its chief building, the church of St Lazarc, dates from the 12th 
century. The tw'o western portals are adorned with sculpture 
in the ornate Romanesque style ; the tower on the left of the 
facade was rebuilt in the 17th century. Tlie Tour de L’Horloge, 
pierced by a gateway through which passes the Grande Rue, is 
a 15th century structure containing a museum on its second 
floor. Remains of the ancient fortifications, including seven of 
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the flanking towers, are still to be seen. Avallon has a statue of 
Vauban, the military engineer. The public institutions include 
the subprefecture, a tribunal of first instance, and a communal 
college. The manufacture of biscuits and gingerliread, and of 
leather and farm implements is carried on, and there is consider- 
able traffic in wood, W’ine, and the live-stock and agricultural 
produce of the surrounding country. 

Avallon (Ahallo) was in the middle ages the seat of a viscounty 
dependent on the duchy of Burgundy, and on the death of 
Charles the Bold passed under the royal authority. 

AVALON (also written Avallon, Avollon, Avilion and 
Avelion), in Welsh mythology the kingdom of the dead, after- 
wards an earthly paradise in the western seas, and finally, in the 
Arthurian romances, the abode of heroes to which King Arthur 
was conveyed after his last battle. In Welsh the name is Ynys 
yr Afallon, usually interpreted “ Isle of Apples,” but possibly 
connected vsdth the Celtic tradition of a king over the dead named 
Avalloc (in Welsh Afallach). If the traditional derivation is 
correct, the name is derived from the Welsh n/aZ, an apple, and, 
as no other large fruit was well known to the races of northern 
Europe, is probably intended to- symbolize the feasting and 
enjoyments of elysium. Other forms of the name are Ynysvilrin 
and Ynysgutrin, “ Isle of Glass ” — which appear to be identical 
with Glasberg, the Teutonic kingdom of the dead. Perhaps 
owing to a confusion between Glasberg or Ynysvitrin and the 
Anglo-Saxon Glaestinga-burh, Glastonbury, the name ” Isle of 
Avalon ” was given to the low ridge in central Somersetshire 
which culminates in Glastonbury Tor, while Glastonbury itself 
came to be called Avalon. Attempts have also been made to 
identify Avalon with other places in England and Wales. 

See Studies in the Arthurian Lef^cnd, by J. Rhys (Oxford, 
also Arthi'r (King) ; Atlantis. 

AVAR AY, a French territorial title belonging to a family 
some of whose members have been conspicuous in history. The 
Bearnaise family named Besiadc moved into the province of 
Orleanais in the 17th century, and there acquired the estate of 
Avaray. In 1667 Thcophilc dc Bdvsiade, marquis d'Avaray, 
obtained the office of grand bailiff of Orleans, which was held by 
several of his de.scendants after him. Claude Antoine de BiSsiadc, 
marquis d’Avaray, was deputy for the bailliage of Orleans in 
the states-general of 1789, and proposed a Declaration oj the 
Duties of Man as a pendant to the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man; he subsequently became a lieutenant-general in 1814, 
a peer of France in 1815, and due d’Avaray in 1818. Antoine 
I.ouis Fran^iois, comte d’Avaray, son of the above, distinguished 
himself during the Revolution by hi.s devotion to the comte de 
Provence, afterwards Louis XVI 11 ., whose emigration he 
assisted. Having nominally become king in 1799, that prince 
created the estate of Ilc-Jourdain a duchy, under the title of 
Avaray, in favour of the comte d’Avaray, whom he termed his 
“liberator." (M. i*.*) 

AVARS,or AvARi,an East Caucasian people, the most renowned 
of the Lesghian tribes, inhabiting central Daghestan (see 
Le.sghian.s). They are the only Lesghian tribe who possess a 
written language, for which they make use of the Arabic char- 
acters, They are often confused with the Avars whose empire 
on the Danube was broken by Charlemagne ; but Komarov 
asserts that they are of more recent origin as a tribe, their name 
being Lowland Turki for “ vagrant ” or “ refugee." 

AVATAR, a Sanskrit word meaning “ descent,” specially 
used in Hindu mythology (and so in English) to express the 
incarnation of u deity visiting the earth for any purpose. The 
ten Avatars of Vishnu are the most famous. The Hindus 
believe he has appeared (i) as a fish, (2) as a torbasc, (3) as a 
hog, (4) as a monster, half man half lion, to destroy the giant 
Iranian, (5) as a dwarf, (6; as Rama, (7) again as Rama for the 
purpose of killing tlie thousand-armed giant Cartasuciriargunan, 
(8) as Krishna, (9) as Buddha. They allege that the tenth 
Avatar has yet to occur and will be in the form of a white-winged 
horse (Kalki) who will destroy the earth. 

AVEBURY, JOHN LUBBOCK, i.st Baron (1834- ), 

English banker, politician and naturalist, was born in London 
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on the 30th of April 1S34, the son of Sir John William Lubbock, 
3rd baronet, himself a highly distinguished man of science. 
John Lubbock was sent to Eton in 1845 ; but three years later 
was taken into his father’s bank, and became a partner at 
twenty-two. In 1865 he succeeded to the baronet^. His love 
of science kept pace with his increasing participation in public 
affairs. He served on commissions upon coinage and other 
ilnancial questions ; and at the same time acted as president 
of the Entomological Society and of the Anthropological 
Institute. Early in his career several banking reforms of great 
importance were due to his initiative, while such works as 
Prekistoric Times (1865) and The Origin of Civilization (1870) 
were proceeding from his pen. In 1870, and again in 1874, he was 
elect^ a member of parliament for Maidstone. He lost the 
seat at the election of 1880 ; but was at once elected member 
for London University, of which he had been vice-chancellor 
since 1872. He carried numerous enactments in parliament, 
including the Bank Holidays Act 1871, and bills dealing with 
absconding debtors, shop hours regulations, public libraries, 
open spac^es, and the preservation of ancient monuments, and 
he proved himself an indefatigable and influential member of 
the Unionist party. A prominent supporter of the Statistical 
Society, he took an active part in criticizing the encroachment 
of municipal trading and the increase of the municipal debt. 
Pie was elected the first president of the Institute of Bankers in 
1870 ; in 1881 he was president of the British Association, and 
from 1881 to 1886 president of the Linnaean Society. He 
received honorary degrees from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge (where he was Rede lecturer in 1886), Edinburgh, 
Dublin and Wilrzhurg ; and in 1878 was appointed a trustee 
of the British Museum. Prom 1888 to 1892 ho was president 
of the London ('hamher of ('ominerce ; from i88g to iSgo vice- 
chairman and from i8t)o to 1802 chairman of the J.ondon County 
Council. During the same period he served on royal commissions 
on education and on gold and silver. In 1890 he was appointed 
a privy councillor ; and was chairman of tlie committee of 
design on the new coinage in 1891. In 1900 he was raised to 
(he peerage, under the title of Baron Avebury, and he continuetl 
to play a leading part in public life, not only by the weight of 
his authority on many subjects, hut by the readiness with which 
he lent his support to movements for the yjiiblic liencfit. Among 
other matters he was a prominent advocate of proportional 
reprcsentati(m. As an original author and a thoughtful 
populnrizer of natural history and philosophy he had few rivals 
in his day, as is evidenced by the number of editions issued of 
many of his writings, among which the most widely-read have 
been : The Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects (1873), British 
Wild Flowers {1875), Ants, Bees and Wasps (1882), FUmers, 
Fruit and Leaves (MC), The Pleasures of Life (1887), The Senses, 
Instincts and Intelligence of Animals (1888), The Beauties of 
Nature (1892), The Use of Life (1894). 

AVEBURY, a village in the Devizes parliamentary division 
of Wiltshire, England, on the river Rennet, 8 m. by road from 
Marlborough. The fine church of St James contains an early 
font with IS^irman carving, a rich Norman doorway, a painted 
rcredos, and a beautiful old roodstone in good preservation. 
Avebury House is Elizabethan, with a curious stone dovecot. 
Tlie village has encroached upon the remains of a huge stone 
circle (not quite circular), surrounded by a ditch and rampart 
of earth, and once approached by two avenues of monoliths. 
Within the larger circle were two smaller ones, platxid not in the 
axis of the great one but on its north-eastern side, each of which 
consisted of a double concentric ring of stones ; the centre being 
in one case a menhir or pillar, in the other a dolmen or tablestone 
resting on two uprights. Few traces remain, as the monoliths 
have tn'cn largely broken up for building purposes. The circle 
is the laigest specimen of primitive stone monuments in Britain, 
measuring on the average 1200 ft. in diameter. The stones are 
all the native Sarsens which occur everywhere in the di.strict, 
and show no evidence of having been hewn. Those still re- 
maining vary in size from 5 to 20 ft. in heiglit above ground, 
and from 3 to 12 ft. in breadth. As in the case of Stonehenge, 


the purpose for which the Avebury monumemt was erected 
has been the source of much difference of opinion among anti- 
quaries, Dr Stukely {Stonehenge a Temple restored to the British 
Druids f 1740) regarding it as a Druidical temple, while Fergusson 
{Rude Sione Monuments, 1872) believed that it, as well as Silbury 
HiU, marks the site of the graves of those who fell in the last 
Arthurian battle at Badon Hill (a.d. 520). The majority of anti- 
quaries, however, see no reason for dissociating its chronological 
horizon from that of the numerous other analogous monuments 
found in Great Britain, many of which have been shown to be 
burial places of the Bronze Age. Excavations were carried out 
here in 1908, but without throwing any important new light on 
the monument. 

There are many barrows on the neighbouring downs, besides 
traces of a double oval of monoliths on Hackpen hill, and the 
huge mound of Silbury Hill. Waden Hill, to the south, has been, 
like Badbury, identified with Badon Hill, which was the tradi- 
tional scene of the twelfth and last great battle of King Arthur 
in 520. The Roman road from Winchester to Bath skirts the 
south side of Silbury Hill. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey, the church of Avebury 
(Avreberie, Abury), with two hides attached, was held in chief 
i>y Rainbold, a priest, and was bestowed by Henry 111 . on the 
ablx)t and monks of Cirencester, who continued to hold it until 
the reign of Henry VITI. The manor of Avebury was granted 
in the reign of Henry I. to tlie Benedictine monks of St George 
of Bouchcrville in Normandy, and a cell from that abbey was 
subsequently established here. In consequence of the war 
with France in the reign of Edward 111 ., this miinor was annexed 
by the crown, and was conferred on the newly founded college 
of Now College, Oxford, together with all the possessions, 
spiritual and temporal, of the priory. 

AVEIA, an ancient town of the Vestini, on the Via (laudia 
Nova, 6 m. S.F.. of Aquila, N.E. of the modem village of Fossa. 
Some remains of ancient buildings still exist, and the name 
Aveia still dings to the place. The identification was first 
made by V. M. Giovenazzi, Della Cittd di Aveia ne' Vestini 
(Rome, t773). Paintings in the church of S. Maria ad Cryptas, 
of the rath to T5th centuries, are important in the history of art. 
An inscription of a stalionarius of the 3rd century, sent here on 
special duty (no doubt for the suppression of brigandage^ was 
found here in 1902 (A. von Domaszewski, Rbm, Mitt., 1902, 330). 

AVEIRO, a seaport, episcopal sec, and the capital of an 
administrative district, formerly included in the province of Beira, 
Portugal ; on the river Vouga, and the Lisbon-Oporto railway. 
}*op. (1900) 9979. Aveiro is built on the southern shore of a 
marshy lagoon, containing many small islands, and measuring 
about 15 m. from north to south, with an average breadth of 
al>out 1 m. The Barra Nova, an artificial canal about 33 ft. 
deep, was constructed between 1801 and 1808, and gives access to 
the Atlantic ocean. The local industries include tJie preparalicm 
of sea-salt, the catching and curing of fish, especially sardines 
and oysters, and the gatliering of aquatic plants {molifo). There 
is also a brisk trade in wine, oil and fruit ; while the Aveiro 
district contains copper and lead mines, besides much good 
pasture-land. 

Aveiro is probably the Roman Talahriga. In the 16th century 
it was the birthplace of jofio Affonso, one of the first navigators 
to visit the fishing-grounds of Newfoundland ; and it soon 
became famous for its fleet of more than sixty vessels, which 
sailed yearly to that country, and returned laden with dried 
codfish. During the same century the cathedral was built, and 
the city was made a duchy. The title “ duke of Aveiro ” became 
extinct when its last holder, Dom Jos^ Mascarenhas e Lancaster, 
was burned alive for high treason, in 1759. The administrative 
district of Aveiro coincides with the north-western part of the 
province of Beira ; pop. (1900) 303,169 ; area, 1065 sq. m. 

AVELLA (anc. AbeUa), a city of Campania, Italy, in the 
province of AvTllino, 23 m, N.E. of Naples by rail. Pop. (1901) 
4107, It is finely situated in fertile territory and its nut.s {nuces 
AbeUanae) and fruit were renowned in Roman days. About 2 m. 
to tlie north-east lies Avella Vecchia, the ancient Abella, regarded 
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by the andents as a Chalddian col<»iy. An important Oscan 
inscription relates to a treaty with Nola, regarding a joint temple 
of Hercules^ attributaUe to the and century b.c. Under the 
early empire it had already become a colony and had perhaps 
been one since the lime of Sulla. It has remains of the walls of | 
the citadel and of an amphitheatre, and lay on the road from 
Nola to Abellinum, which was here perhaps joined by a branch 
from Suessula. 

See J. Beloch, Campanien (2ncl ed., Breslau. 1890). 41 1 scq. 

(T. As.) 

AVELLlN'Ot a city and episcopal see of Campania, Italy, the 
capital of the province of Avellino, 1150 ft. above sea-level, 28 m. 
direct and 59 m. by rail E.N.E. of Naples, at the foot of Monte 
Vergine. Pop. (1901) 23,760. There are ruins of the castle 
constructed in the 9th or loth centur>% in which the antipope 
Anacletus II. crowned Count Roger 11 . king of Sicily and Apulia. 
Avellino is the junction of lines to Benevento and Rocchetta S. 
Antonio. The name is derived from the ancient Abellinum, the 
ruins of which lie 2i m. north-east, close to the village of Atri- 
palda, and consist of remains of city walls and an amphitheatre in 
opixs reticvlalumy i,e, of the early imperial period, when Abellinum 
appears to have been the chief place of a tribe, to which Ixilonged 
also the independent communities of the AbeUinates cognomine 
Protropi among the Hirpini, and the Abcllinaies cognominati 
Marsi among the Apulians (Nissen, Italische Landeskmuie , ii. 822). 
It lay on the boundary of Campania and the territory of the 
Hirpini, at the junction of the roads from Nola (and perhaps 
also from Suessula) and Salernum to Beneventum. 

The Monte Vergine (4165 ft.) lies 4 m. to the N.W. of Avellino ; 
upon the summit is a sanctuary of the Virgin, founded in 1119, 
whif'h contains a miraculous picture attributed to 8. Luke 
(the greatest festival is on the 8th of September). The present 
church is baroque in style, but contains some works of art of 
earlier periods. The important archives have been transjiorted 
to Naples. (T. As.) 

AVEMPACE [Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya, known as 
Ibn Bajja or Ibn Sa’igh, ue, son of the goldsmith, the name 
being corrupted by the Latins into Avempace, Avenpace or 
Aben Pace], the earliest and one of the most distinguished of 
the Arab philosophers of Spain. Little is known of the details 
of his life. He was born probably at Saragossa towards the close 
of the nth century. According to Ibn Khaqan, a contemporary 
writer, he became a student of the exact sciences and was also a 
musician and a poet. But he was a philosopher os well, and 
apparently a sceptic. He is said to have rejected the Koran, to 
have denied the return to God, and to have regarded death as the 
end of existence. But even in that orthodox age he became 
vizier to the amir of Murcia. Afterwards he went to Valencia, 
then to Saragossa. After the fall of Saragossa (1119) he went to 
Seville, then to Xativa, where he is said to have returned to Islam 
to save his life. Finally he retired to the Almoravid court at 
Fez, where he was poisoned in 1138. Ibn *Usaibi ‘a gives a list 
of twenty-five of his works, but few of these remain. He had 
a distinct influence upon Averroes (see Arabian Philosophy). 

For his lift* see M‘G. de Slane’s trans. of Ilm KhalUkS.n’s Bio- 
graphical TMttionary (Paris and London, 1842), vol. ui. pp. 130 fi., 
and Ibn 'Usaibi'a's biography translated in P. do Gayangos’ edition 
of the History of the Mohammedan Dynasties tn Spain, by al-Maqqari 
(London, 1840), vol. ii.. appendix, p. xii. List of extant works in 
C. Brockelmann's Geschichte der arabischen IMteratur, vol. i, 

For his philosophy cf. T. J. de Boer’s The History of Hhilosophv in 
Islam (Ixindon, 1903), ch. vi. (G. W. T.) 

AVENARIUS, RICHARD HEINRICH LUDWIG (1843-189^0. 
German philosopher, was bom in Paris on the T9th of November 
1843. His education, begun in Ziirich and Berlin, was completed 
at the university of Leipzig, where he gnoduated in 1876. In 
1877 he became professor of philosophy in Zurich, where he 
died on the i8th of August 1896. At Leipzig he was one of the 
founders of the Akademisch-philosophisciu Veretn, and was the 
first editor of the Viertdjahrsschrift fur wissenschafUiche Philo- 
Sophie, In 1868 he published an essay on the Pantheism of 
Spinoza. His chief works are Philosof^e als Denken der Welt 
getndss dem Prhicip des kleinsten Kraftmasses (1876) and the 


Kritik der retnen Erfahrung (i888--i89o). In these works he 
made an attempt to co-ordinate thought and action. Like 
Mach, he sUrted from the principle of economy of thinking, and 
in the Kritik endeavoured to explain pure experience in relation 
to knowledge and environment. He discovers that statements 
dependent ujx)!! environment constitute pure experience. This 
philosophy, ^lled Empirio-criticism, is not, heywever, a realistic 
but an idealistic dualism, nor can it be called materialism. 

Sec Wundt, Philos. Stud. xiii. (1897) I Ciirslanjcn and Willy 
in Zeitsch. /. wiss. Philos, xx. (1896), 301 if. ; xx. 57 ; xxii. 

If. : J. PeUoklt's liinfuhrung in d. Philos, d. reineit Prfahritng 
(1000). 

AVENGER OF BLOOD, the person, usually the nearest 
kinsman of the murdered man, whose duty it was to avenge his 
death by killing the murderer. In primitive societies, before 
the evolution of settled gov'ernment, or the uprise of a 
systematized criminal law, crimes of violence were regarded as 
injuries of a personal character to be punished by the sufferer or 
his kinsfolk. This right of vengeance was common to most 
countries, iind in many was the subject of strict regulations and 
limitations. It was [>revente(l from running into excesses by 
the law of sanctuary ig,v,) and in many lands the institution of 
blood-money, and the wergild offered the wrong-doer a mode of 
escaping from his enemies' revenge. 'Hie Mosaic law recognized 
the right of vengeance, but not the money-compensation. The 
Konui, on the contrary, while sanctioning the vengeance, also 
permits pecuniary commutation for murder. 

AVENGERS, or Vendicatori, a secret society formed about 
J 186 in Sicily to avenge popular wrongs. The society was 
finally suppressed by King William IL, the Norman, who hanged 
the granci master and branded the members with hot irons. 

AVENTAIL, or Avantaili.e (O. Fr. esifenlail, presumably from 
a Latin word extfcniaculum ^ air-liole), the mouthpiece of an old- 
fashioned helmet, movable to admit the air. 

AVENTINUS (1477-1534), the name taken by Johann Tur- 
MAIK, author of the Amiales JSowrum, or Annals of Bavaria y 
frtim Aventinum, the Latin name of the town of Abensberg, 
wliere he was born on the 4th of July 1477. Flaving studied at 
Ingolstadt , V'icnna, Cracow and J^aris, he reiurnetd to Ingolstadt 
in 1507, ami in 1509 was appoiiited tutor to Louis and Ernest, 
the two younger sons of Albert the Wise, the late duke of Bavaria- 
Munich. He retained this position until 1517, wrote a Latin 
grammar, and other manuals for the use of his pupils, and in 
1515 travelled in Italy with Ernest. Encouraged by William IV., 
duke of Bavaria, he began to write the Amiales Boiorum, about 
1517, luid finishing tliis book in 1521, undertook a German 
version of it, entitled Bayersche Chroniky which he completed 
some years later. He assisted to fountl the Sodalitas liiteraria 
Angilostademis, under the auspices of which several old manu- 
scripts were brought to light. Although Aventinus did not 
definitely adopt the reformed faith, he sympathized with the 
reformers and their teaching, and showed a strong dislike for 
the monks. On this account he was imprisoned in 1528, but his 
friends soon effected his release. The remainder of liis life was 
somewhat unsettled, and he died at Regensburg on the 9th of 
January' 1534. I’he Annates , which are in seven books, deal 
with the history of Bavaria in conjunction with general history 
from the earliest times to 1460, and the author shows a strong 
sympathy for the Empire in its struggle with the Papacy. He 
took immense pains with his work, and to some degree anticipated 
the modern scientific method of writing history. The Amiales 
were first published in 1554, but many important passages were 
omitted in this edition, as they reflected on the Roman Catholics. 
A more complete edition was published at Basel in 1580 by 
Nicholas Cisner. Aventinus, who has lieen called the “ Bavarian 
Herodotus,'* wrote other books of minor importance, and a 
complete edition of his works was published at Munich (1881 • 
1886). More recently a "iew edition (six vols.) has appeared. 

See T. Wiedemann, Johann Turmair gen. Aventinus (Freising, 
1858) ; W. J 3 illinar, Aventin (Ndrdlingeii, i8^>2) ; J. von Mllinger, 
Aventin und seine Zeit (Munich. 1877) ; S. Riczler, Zum Schulze der 
neuesten Edition von Aventins Annalen (Munich, 1886) ; F. X. von 
Wegele, Aventin (Bamberg, 1890). 
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AVBNTURINE, or Avanturine, a variety of quartz containing 
spangles of mica or scales of iron-oxide^ which confer brilliancy 
on the stone. It is found chiefly in the Ural Mountains, and 
is cut for ornamental purposes at Ekaterinburg. Some of the 
Siberian aventurine, like that of the vase given by Nicholas 1 . 
to Sir R. Murchison, in 1S43, is a micaceous iron-stoned quartz, 
of but little beauty. Most aventurine is of reddish brown or 
yellow colour, but a green variety, containing scales of fuchsite or 
chrome-mica, is also known. This green aventurine, highly valued 
by the Chinese, is said to occur in the Bellary district in India. 

Aventurine felspar, known also as Sun-stone {q.v.) is found 
principally at Tvedcstrand in south Norway, and is a variety 
of oligochisc enclosing micaceous scales of haematite. Other 
kinds of felspar, even orthoclase, may however also show the 
aventurine appearance. Both plagioclastic and orthoclastic 
aventurine occur at several localities in the United States. 

The mineral aventurine takes its name from the well-known 
avcnturine-glass of Venice. This is a reddish brown glass 
with gold -like spangles, more brilliant than most of the 
natural stone. The story runs that this kind of glass was 
originally made accidentally at Murano by a workman, who 
let some copper filing.*: fall into the molten ** metal,” whence 
the product was called awenturino. From the Murano glass 
the name pas.scd to the mineral, which displayed a rather 
similar appearance. (F. W. R.*) 

AVENUE (the past participle feminine of Fr. avenir, to come 
to), a way of approach ; more particularly, the chief entrance- 
road to a country house, with rows of trees on each side ; the 
trees themselves are said to form the avenue. In modern times 
the word has been much used as a name for streets in towns, 
whether with or without trees, such as P'ifth Avenue in New York, 
or Shaftesbury Avenue in London. 

AVENZOAR, or Abiimeron [Abu Merwan "Abdal-Malik ibn 
Zuhr], Arabian physician, who flouri.«5hed at the beginning of the 
lath century, was born at Seville, where he exercised his pro- 
fession with great reputation. His ancestors had been celebrated 
as physicians for several generations, and his son was afterwards 
held by the Arabians to be even more eminent in his profession 
than Avenzoar himself. He was a contemporary of Averroes, 
who, according to Leo Africanus, heard his lectvires, and learned 
physic of him. He belonged, in many respects, to the Dog- 
matists or Rational School, rather than to the Empirics. He was 
a great admirer of Galen ; and in his writings he protests 
emphatically against cjuackery and the sujXTstitious remedies 
of the astrologers. He shows no inconsiderable knowledge of 
anatomy in his remarkable description of inflammation and 
abscess of the mediastinum in his own person, and its diagnosis 
from common pleurilis as well as from abscess and dropsy of 
the pericardium. In cases of obstruction or of palsy of the gullet, 
his three modes of treatment are ingenious. He proposes to 
support the strength by placing the patient in a tepid bath of 
nutritious liquids, that might enter by cutaneous imbibition, 
but dors not recommend this. He speaks more favourably of the 
introdui:tion of food into the stomach by a silver tube ; and 
he strongly recommends the use of nutritive enemata. From 
his writings it would appear that the offices of physician, surgeon 
and apothecary were already considered as distinct professions, 
lie wrote a Iniok entitled The Method of Preparing Medicines 
and Diet, which was translated into Hebrew in the year 1280, 
and thence into Latin by Paravicius. whose version, first printed 
at Venice, 1490, has passed through several editions. 

AVERAGE, a term found in two main senses, (i) The finst, 
which occurs in old law^ is from a Law-Latin averagium, and is 
connected with the Domesday Book the “ day^s work 

which the king’s tenants gave to the sheriff ” ; it is supposed 
to be a form of the O. Fr. ovre (aeuifre), work, affected by aver, 
the O. Eng. word for cattle or property, but the etymology is 
uncertain. As meaning some form o^ feudal service rendered 
by tenants to their superiors, it survi\'ed for a long time in the 
Scottish phrase arriage and carriage,” this form of the word 
being due to a contraction into “ arage.” (2) The second word, 
which represents the modern usages, is also uncertain in its 


derivation, but corresponded with the Fr. avarte, and was early 
spelt ** averays,” recurring also as “ avaria,” “ averia,” and 
meaning a certain tax on ^oods, and then more precisely in mari- 
time law any charge addition^ to “ freight ” (see Affreight- 
ment), payable by the owner of goods sent by ship. Hence the 
modern employment of the term for particidar and general 
average (see below) in marine insurance. The essential of 
equitable distribution, involved in this sense, was transferred 
to give the word “ average ” its more colloquial meaning of an 
equalization of amount, or medium among various quantities, 
or nearest common rate or figure. (P'or a discussion of the ety- 
mology, see the New English Dictionary, especially the concluding 
note with reference to authorities.) 

In Shipping. — ^Average, in modern law, is the term used in 
maritime commerce to signify damages or expenses resulting 
from the accidents of navigation. Average is either general or 
particular. General average arises when sacrifices have been 
made, or expenditures incurred, for the preservation of the ship, 
cargo and freight, from some peril of the sea or from its effects. 
It implies a subsequent contribution, from all the parties con- 
cerned, rateably to the values of their respective interests, to 
make good the loss thus occasioned. Particular average signifies 
the damage or partial loss happening to the ship, goods, or 
freight by some fortuitous or unavoidable accident. It is borne 
by the parties to whose property the misfortune happens or 
by their insurers. The term average originally meant what is 
now distinguished as general average ; and the expression 
“ particular average,” although not strictly accurate, came to 
be afterwards used for the convenience of distinguishing those 
damages or partial losses for which no general contribution could 
be claimed. 

Although nothing can be more simple than the fundamental 
principle of general average, that a loss incurred for the advantage 
of all the coadventurers should be made good by them all in 
e<iuitablc proportion to their stakes in the adventure, the applica- 
tion of this principle to the varied and complicated cases which 
occur in the course of maritime commerce has given rise to many 
diversities of usage at different periods and in different countries. 
It is soon discovered that the principle cannot be applied in any 
settled or consistent manner unless by the aid of rules of a 
technical and sometimes of a .seemingly arbitrary character. 
I’he difficulty, which at one time seemed nearly insuperable, 
of bringing together the rules in force in the several maritime 
countries, has l)ecn to a large extent overcome — not by legislation 
but by framing a set of rules covering the principal points of 
difference in such a manner as to satisfy, on the whole, tho.se 
who arc practically concerned, and to lead them to adopt these 
rules in their contracts of affreightment and contracts of insur- 
ance (.see Insurance ; Marine). The honour of the achievement 
belongs to a small number of men who recognized the 
need of uniformity. The work began in May i860 at the York* 
a congress held at Glasgow, under the presidency of Antwerp 
Lord Brougham, assisted by Lord Neaves. Further 
congresses were held in London (1862), and at York (1864), 
when a Iwdy of rules known as the “ York Rules ” was agreed 
to. There the matter stood, until it was taken up by the 
” Association for the Reform and Codification of the I-aw of 
Nations” at conferences held at the Hague (1875), Bremen 
(1876) and Antwerp (1877). Some changes were made in 
the “ York Rules ” ; and so altered, the body of rules was 
adopted at the last-named conference, and was styled the 
“ York and Antwerp (or York-Antwerp) Rule^.” The value 
of these rules was quickly perceived, and practical use of them 
followed. But they proved to be. insufficient, or unsatisfactory, 
on some points ; and again, in the autumn of 1890, a conference 
on the subject was held, this time at Liverpool, by the same 
Association, under the able presidency of Dr F. Sieveking, 
president of the Hanseatic High Court of Appeal at Hamburg. 
Important changes were then made, carr>"ing further certain 
departures from English law, already apparent in the earlier 
rules, in favour of views prevailing upon the continent of Europe 
and in the United States. The new rules were styled the York- 
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Antwerp Rules 1890. In practice they quickly displaced those 
of 1877 ; and in 1892^ at a conference of the same Association 
held at Genoa, it was formally declared that the only international 
rules of general average having the sanction and authority of the 
association were the York-Antwerp Rules as revised in 1890, 
and that the original rules were rescinded. It is this later 
body of rules which is now known as the York-Antwerp Rules. 
Refcrcaice is now to be found in most English contracts of carriage 
and contracts of insurance, to these rules, as intended to govern 
the adjustment of G.A. between the parties ; with the result that 
(so far as the rules cover the ground) adjustments do not depend 
upon the law of the place of destination, and so do not vary 
according to the destination, or the place at which the voyage 
may happen to be broken up, as used formerly to be the case. 
The rules are as follows : — 

Rule 1. — Jettison of Deck Cargo 
No jettison of deck cargo sliall be made good as G.A. 

Every structure not built in with the frame of the vessel sliall be 
considered to be a part of the dock of the vessel. 

Rule II. -Damage by Jettison and Sacrifice for the 
Common Safety 

Damag<* done to a ship and cargo, or either of them, by or in 
consequence of a sacrilice made for the common safety, and by 
water wliich goes down a ship’s hatches opencnl, or oilier opening 
made for the purpose of making a jettison for the common safety, 
sliall be made good as G.A. 

f Rulf. III. -Extinguishing Fire on Shipboard 

Damage done to a ship and cargo, or either of them, by water or 
otherwise, including damage by beaching or scuttling a burning 
ship, in extinguishing a fire on board the ship, sliall be made good 
as G.A. ; except that no compensation shall be made lor damage 
to such portions of the ship and bulk cargo, or to such separate 
packages of cargo, as have been on fire. 

Ruie IV. Cutting away Wrf.ck 
Loss or damage caused by cutting away the wreck or remains of 
spars, or of other tilings which have previously been carried away 
by sea-peril, shall not be made good as G.A. 

Rule V.— VoLtiNTARV Stranding 
When a ship is intentionally run on shore, and the circumstances 
are sncli that if that cour-.i! were not adopted she would inevitably 
sink, or drive on shore or on rocks, no loss or damage caused to 
the ship, cargo and freight, or any of them, by such intentional 
- running on shore, shall be made good as (LA. But in all other 
* c.ises where a shij) is intentionally run on shore for the common 
j safety, the consequent loss or damage shall In; allowed as G.A. 

^ Rri.K VI. -Carrying Press of Sail — Damage to or Ixiss 

OF Saii.s 

« Damage to or kiss of sails and spars, or either of them, caused by 
forcing a ship off the ground or liy driving her higher uji the ground, 
for the common safety, shall be made good a-S G.A. ; but where a 
ship is afloat, no loss or damage caused to the shiji, cargo and freight, 
or any of them, by carrying a press of sail, shall be made good as 
G.A. 

Kui.f, VIT. Dama(;f. to Engines in Refloating a Ship 
Damage' caused to machinery and boilers of a ship which is 
ashore and in a position of peril, in endeavouring to refloat, shall 
be allow'cd in G.A., when shown to have arisen from an actual 
intention to float the ship for the; common safety at the risk of 
such damage. 

Rule VI 11. — E.kpknsf.s of Lightening a Ship when Ashorf, 
AND Consequent Damage 

When a ship is ashore, and, in order to float her, cargo, bunker 
coals and ship’s stores, or any of them, are discharged, the extra 
cost of lightening, lighter hire, and reshipping (if incurred), an<l 
the loss or damage sustained thereby, shall be admitted as G.A. 

Rule IX. — Cargo, Ship’s Materials, and Stores Burnt 
FOR Fuel 

Cargo, shiji’s materials and stores, or any of them, necessarily 
burnt for fuel for the common safety at a time of peril, shall be 
admitted as G.A., when and only when an ample supply of fuel 
had been provided ; but the estimated quantity of coals that would 
have been consumed, calculated at the price current at the siiip’s 
last port of departure at the date of her leaving, shall be charged 
to the shipowner and credited to the G.A. 

Rule X. — Expenses at I*ort of Refttge, &c. 

[a) When a ship shall have entered a port or place of refuge, or 
shall have returned to her port or place of loading, in consequence 
of accident, sacrifice, or other extraordinary circumstances, which 
render that necessary for the common safety, the expenses of 
entering such port or place shall be admitted as G.A. ; and when 


she shall have sailed thence with her original cargo, or a part of it, 
the corresponding expenses of leaving such port or place, consequent 
upon such entry or return, shall likewise bo admitted as G.A. 

(6) The cost of discharging cargo from a ship, whether at a port 
or place of loading, call or refuge, shall be admitted as C.A., when 
the discharge w^s necessary for the common safety or to enable 
damage to the ship, caused by sacrifice or accident during the voyage, 
to Imj repaired, if the repairs were necessary for the safe prosecution 
of the voyage. 

(c) Whenever the cost of discharging cargo from a ship is ad- 
missible as G.A., the cost of reloading and storing such cargo on 
board the said ship, together with all storage charges on such cargo, 
shall likewise be so admitted. But when the ship is condemned 
or docs not proceed on her original voyage, no storage expenses 
incurred after the date of the ship’s condemnation or ot the abandoii- 
mciil of the voyage shall be admitted as G.A. 

(</) If a ship under average be in a port or place at which it is 
practicable to repair licr, so as to enable her to carry on the whole 
cargo, and if, in order to save expenses, either she is towed thence 
to some other port or jilace of rejiair or to her destination, or the 
cargo or a portion of it is transhipiied by another ship, or otherwise 
forwarded, then the extra cost of such towTige, transhijiiucnl and 
forwarding, or any of them (up to the amount of the extra expense 
saved), shall be payable by the several parties to the adventure in 
proportion to the extraordinary expense saved. 

Rule XL Wages and Maintenance of Crew in Port of 
Refuge, &c. 

When a ship shall have (*ntered or shall have been detained in any 
port or place under the circumstances, or for the piirpos<*s of the 
repairs, mentioned in Rule X., the w^ages payable to the master, 
otficers and crew’, together with the cost of maintenance of the same, 
during the extra period of detention in such port or place until the 
ship .shall or should have been made ready to proceed upon her 
voyage, shall be admitted as G.A. But when this ship is condemned 
or cliR's not ]>roceed on her original voyage, the wages and mainten- 
ance of the master, otticcrs and crew', incurred after the date of the 
ship’s condemnation or of the abandonnieiit of the voyage, shall not 
be admitted as G.A. 

Rule XII. I)am\c;e to Cargo in Disciiari.im;. iVc. 

Damage done to or loss of cargo lU'cessarily causeil in the act of 
discliarging, storing, reloading and st owning shall be made good as 
G.A. when and only wlum the cost of those measures respectively 
is admitted as G.A. 

Rule XIII. • Deductions from ('ost of Repairs 

In adjusting claims for G.A., repairs to be allowed in G.A. shall 
l)c subject to the following deductions in respect of “ new for old,” 
viz. : — 


In the case of iron or sled from date of original register to 

the date of accident : - 


Up to 
I year old 
{A.) 


Between 
I and 3 years 
(B.) 


Between 
3 and 6 years 
(C.) 

Between 


All repairs to be allowed in full, except painting 
or coating of bottom, from which one- third is to be 
deducted. 

One-third to be deducted off rejiairs to and re- 
newal ol woodwork of hull, masts and spars, furni- 
ture, upholstery, cnx:kery, metal and glassware, also 
sails, rigging, ropes, shei-ts and hawsers (other than 
wire and chain), awnings, covers and painting. 

One-sixth to be deducted off wire rigging, wire 
ropes and wire hawsers, chain cables aiul chains, 
donkey engines, steam winches and connexions, 
steam cranes and connexions , other repairs in full. 
f Deductions as above under clause B, except tliat 
I one-sixth be dedip'tcd off ironwork of Tna.sts and 
spars, and machinery (inclu.sive of Ixiilers and their 
(mountings). 

f Deductions as above under clause C, excc])t that 
I one- third be deducted oft ironwork of masts and 
band 10 years repairs to and rencw.il of all machinery (in- 


(D.) 


elusive of Ixiilers and their mountings) , and all 
.(hawsers, ropes, sheets ,'ind rigging. 

C One- third to be dixlucted off all repairs and re- 
- I newals, except ironwork of hull and cementing and 

10 1 5 ^*‘*^*^ which one- sixth to be deducted. 

I Anchors to be allowed in full. 

( One- third to be deducted off all repairs and re- 
J newals. Anchors to be allowed in full. One-sixth 
( to be deductc?d off chain cables. 

' The (leductioiLS (except as to provisions and .stores, 
machinery and l>oiler.s) to be regulated by the age of 
the ship, and not the age of the jiarticular part of 
her to which they apply. No painting bottom to bo 
- allowed if the bottom has not lH?eii painted within six 
rnontlis previous to the date of accident. No deduc- 
tion to be made in respect of old material which is 
repaired without being replaced liy new, and pro- 
Uisions and gtores which have not heen in imb. ^ 


Between 


(E.) 

Over 
1 5 years 

Xp) 


Generally 

(G.) 
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In the case of wooden or composite ships 

When a ship is under one year old from date of original register, 
at the time of accident, no deduction new for old ** shall be 
made. After that period a deduction of one-third shall be 
made, with the following exceptions : — 

Anchors shall be allowed in full. Chain cables shall be 
subject to a deduction of one-sixth only 

No de<luction shall be made in respect of provisions and 
store.s which had not been in use. 

Metal sheathing shall be dealt with, by allowing in full 
the cost of a w'eight equal to the gross weight of metal sheath- 
ing stripped off, “minus tlie procee<l.s of the old metal. Nails, 
felt and lalx>ur metalling are subject to a de<!uction of one- 
third. 

In the case of ships aenefallv : — . 

In the case of all .ships, the expen.se of slraightening bent 
work, including labour of taking out and replacing it, shall 
be allowed in full. 

Graving dock dues, including expenses of removals, cart- 
ages, use of shears, stages and gniviiig dock materials, shall 
be allowed in full. 

Rule XIV. — Tk.mi'orary Repair-s 

No deductiQn.s " new for old ” shall be made from the cost of 
temporary rei)airs of damage allowable as G.A. 

Rule XV.- Loss of Freioiji 

Loss of freight arising from damage to or loss of cargo shall l>e 
made good as G.A., cither when caused by a G.A. act or when 
the damage to or loss of cargo is so made good. 

Rule XVI. — Amount to be made «;oon for Cargo Lo.st or 
Damaged by Sacrifice 

The amount to be made good as G.A. for damage or loss of goods 
sacrificed .shall lx* the loss which the owner of the goods has sustained 
thereby, ba.sed on the market values at the dale of the arrival of the 
vessel or at the termination of the adventure. 

Rule XVll. - Contributory Values 

Tile contribiititjii to a G.A. .sliall be made upon the actual values 
of the properly at the termination of the ad\'enture, to which shall 
be added the amount made good as G.A. for [iropcrty sacrificed ; 
deduction being made from the shipowiujris freight and jiassage- 
money at risk, of such port ciuirges and crew's wages as would not 
have been incurred had the .ship and cargo been totally lost at the 
date of the G.A. act or sacrifice, and have not been allowed as G.A. , 
deduction being also made from the value of the property of all 
charges incurred in respect thereof subse(|ucnt]y to tiie G.A. act, 
except such charges a.s are allowed in G.A, 

r.T.s.scngers' luggage and pensonal effects, not shijiped under bill 
of lading, .shall not contribute to (LA. 

Rule XVTIL — Adjustment 

Except as priivided in the foregoing ruU^s, the adjustment shall 
be drawn up in accordance with the law and practice that wouUl 
have governed the adjustment had the contract of alTrcightmcnt 
not contained a clause to pay G.A. according to these rules. 


The above rules differ in some important respects from 
English common law, and fnim former English practice. Tliey 
follow ideas upon the subject of G.A. which have prevailed in 
practice in foreign countries (though often in apparent opposition 
to tho language of the code.s), in preference to the more strict 
principle of the common law applied by English courts. That 
principle requires that, in order to have the character of G.A. 
a sa(Tifice or (jxpenditure must be made for the common safety, 
of the several interests in the adventure and under the pressure 
of a common risk. It is not enough that the sacrifice or expendi- 
ture is prudent, or even necessary to enable the common adven- 
ture to be completed. G.A., on the English view, only arises 
where the safety of the several interests is at stake. “ idea 
of a common commercial adventure, as distinguished from the 
common safety from the sea/’ is not recognized. It is not 
sufficient “ that an expenditure should have been made to 
benefit both cargo owner and shipowner.” ' 


Thus expenses inc.urrgi.1 after ship and cargo are in safety, say at 
a iKirt of refuge, are not generally, by English law, to be treated 
Aawo# G.A. ; although the putting into port may have 

safety, and therefore a G.A. act. If the put- 
rmwmmwwK Ung into port has been necessitated bv a G.A. sacrifice. 


as by cutting aw'ay the ship's masts, the case i.s different ; 
the port expense.^, the expenses of repairing the G.A. damage, and 
the incidental expenses of unloading, storing and reloading the 
cargo are> in such a case, treated as consequences of the original 
sacrifice, and therefore subjects for contribution. But where the 
reason for putting in is to avoid some danger, such as a storm or 
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hostile cruiser, or to effect repairs necessita^ by some aocidenial 
damage to the ship, the G.A. sacrifice is considered to be at an &Ad 
when the port has been reached, if the ship and cargo are then m 
physical safety. The subsequent expenditure in the port is said not 
to flow from that sacrifice, but from the necessity of completing the 
voyage, and is incurred in performance of the shipowner's obligation 
under his contract. The practice of English average adjusters 
indeed modified this strict view by treating the expense of unloading 
as G.A. ; but it may well be doubted whether that practice can be 
legally supporte<l. Moreover, expenditure in the port which is in- 
curred in protecting the cargo as in warehousing it, is by English 
practice treated as a charge to be borne by the cargo for whose 
benefit it was incurred- 

If we turn now to York- Antwerp Rule X., it will be seen that a 
much broader view is adopted. Whatever the reason for putting 
into the port of refuge, provided it was necessary for the common 
safety, the exj>enscs of going in, and the consetiuent expenses of 
getting out (if she sails again with all or part of her original cargo), 
are allowed as G.A., Rule X. (a). Further, the cost of discharging 
the cargo to enable damage to the ship to be repaired, whether 
caused by sacrifice or by accident during the voyage, is to be allowed 
as G.A., “ if tlu5 repairs were necessary for the safe prosecution of 
the voyage,” Rule X. (6). And that is to be so even where such re- 
pairs are done at a iiort of call, as well as where done at a port of 
refuge. Again, when the cost of discharging is treated as G.A.. so 
also are to Ixi the expenses of storing the cargo on shore, anil ot re- 
loading and stowing it < 5 n board, after the repairs have been done 
(Rule X. (r) ), together with any damage or loss incidental to those 
operations (Rule XTT.). 

Further, by Rule XL tlie wages of the master, officers and crew, 
and the cost of their maintenance, during the detention of a ship 
lunh'r the circumstances, or for tlie purpose of the reixiirs mentioneci 
in Rule X-, are to bo allowed in G.A. It is questionable whether 
English law allows the wages and maintenance of the crew at a port 
of refuge in any case. Where the detention L» to rejiair accidental 
damage it seems clear that they arc not allowed. And in practice 
imder common law, the allowance is never made ; so tliat Rule XI. 
is an important concession to the shipowner, take the changes 
111 trt>d need by Rule X., it is a change towards the practice in foreign 
countrit‘s. 

It may lie noted tliat the rules do not afford equal proti*ctioii to 
a shipjier in the comparatively inlrcxiuent case of his being put to 
expense by the delay at a port of refuge. Thus a shipper ol cattle 
is not entitled to liave the extra wages and provisions of liis cattle 
men on board, nor the extra fodder consumed by the cattle during 
the stay at a repairing port, made as goo<l as G.A. under Rules XL 
and X. {Anglo-Argentine &-c. Agency v. Tcmperley Shipping Co., 
i 80Q. 2 y.B. 403). 

As to the nets which amount to G.A. sacrifices, as distinguished 
from cxiienditures, the York- Antwerp Rules do not much alter 
English common law. They do, liowever, make definite ^ . 

provi.sions upon some points on which authority was 
scanty or doubtful. (Sec Rules l.-IX.) And in Rule I.. 
as to jettison of deck cargo, a change is made from the 
common law rule, for the jettison is not allowed as G.A. even though 
the cargo be carried on deck in accordance with an established 
custom of the particular trade. 

Rule 111 . deals with damage done in extinguishing fire on board 
a sliip. Modem decisions have cleared away the old doubts whether 
such damage to ship or cargo should, at law, be allowed in G.A. 
But recent cases in the United States have raised the question 
whether the allowance should be made where tlie fire cx'curs in jiort, 
and is extingiiished, not by the master, but by a public authority 
acting in the interests of the public. Tlie Supreme Court of the 
ITmted States decided against the allowance in 1894 in a case of 
leatli v. Troup (157 U.S. 386). The ship had there been scuttled 
to put out a fire on board, by the port authorily, acting upon their 
own iudgmeut, but with the assent of the ma.ster. It wa.s held that 
the damage suffered by slup and cargo ought not to be made good 
by G.A. contributions ; for tlie sacrifice had not l>een made “ by 
some one specially charged with the control and safety of that ail- 
venture.” but was the compulsory act of a public authority. On 
the other hand, in tlie English case of Papayanni v. Grampian S.S. 
Co. ( 1 . Com. Ca. 448), Mathew, J., held that the scuttling of a ship 
at a jKirt of refuge in Algeria, by orders of the captain of the port, 
was a G.A. act. It had been done in the interest of sliip and cargo, 
and there was no evidence of any other motive. 

Rule V. deals with the question whether, and under what con- 
ditions. a voluntary stranding of the ship is a G.A. act, in a manner 
which will probably be held to expres.s the law in England when 
the matter comes up for decision. 

Rules VI. and Vll. deal with the damage snstained by the ship, 
or her appliances, in efforts to force her off the ground when she 
has stranded. Such efforts involve an abnormal use which is likely 
to cause damage to sails and spars, or to engines and boilers ; and 
they are treated as acts of sacrifice. The case of *'The Bona,” 1895 
(P. 12^) shows that the rules are in accord with English law upon 
the point. The court of appeal held that both the damage sustsuned 
l>y the engines while worked to get the ship off, and the coal and 
stores consumed, were subjects for G.A. contribution at common law. 
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Rule VIII. allows as G.A. any damage sustained by cargo when 
discharged and, say, lightered for the purpose of getting the ship oil 
a strand. And the corresponding damage in the case of cargo dis- 
charged at a port of refuge to enable repairs to be done to the ship 
is allowed by Rule XII. But in the latter case the allowance does 
not expressly extend to damage sustained while stored on land. 
Whether the law would require contribution to a loss of goods, say. 
by thieves or by fire, while landed for repairs, is not clear. Where 
the landing has been necessitated by a G.A. act, as cutting away 
masts, it would seem that the loss ought to 1>e made good, as being 
a result of the special risks to which tliosc goods have thereby been 
exposed. The risks which they would have run if they had remained 
on board throughout arc taken into account, as will presently 
appear, in estimating how much of the damage is to be made good. 

Where cattle were taken into a port of refuge in Brazil, owing to 
accidental damage to the ship, with the result that they could not 
legally be landed at their destination (Deptford), and had to bo 
taken to another port (Antwerp), at which they w’erc of much loss 
value, this loss of value was allowed in G.A. {Anglo- Argentine 6yc. 
Agency v. Tempcrley Shipping Co., iSqg. 2 Q.B. 403). 

The case of a stranded ship and cargo often gives rise to difficulty 
as to whether the cost of operations to lighten the ship, and after- 
wards to got her floated, shoultl be treated as G.A. cx]>enditure, or 
as expenses separatc‘ly incurred in saving the separate interests. 
The true conclusion seems to be that cither the whole operation 
should be treated as one for the common safety, and the whole 
expense lx* contributed to by all the interests saved, or else the 
several parts of the operation should be kept distinct, debiting the 
cost of each to the interests thereby saved. Which of these two 
views should be adopted in any case .seems to depend upon the 
motives with which the earlier o]ierations (usually the discharge of 
the cargo) were presumably undertaken. It may, however, happen 
that this test cannot be applied once for all. Take the case of a 
stranded ship carrying a bulky cargo of hemj) and grain, but carrying 
also .some bullion. Suppose this last to be re.scncd and taken to a 
place of safety at small expense in comparison with its value. It 
may well be that that operation must be regarded as done in the 
intere.st simply of the bullion itself, but that the subsequent opera- 
tions of lightening the .shiji and floating her can only be properly 
regarded as undertaken in the common interest of ship, hemp, grain 
and freight. In such a case there will be a G.A. contribution towards 
those later operations by those interests. But the bullion will not con- 
tribute ; it will merely bear the expense of its own re.scuo {lioyal Mail 
S. P. Co. V. English Bank of Rio de Janeiro, 1887, Q.B.D. 362). 

The York-Antwerji Rules have not only had the valuable result 
of introducing uniformity whore there had lx*en great variety, and 
correspondi^ certainty as to the principles which will be actetl 
upon in adjusting any G.A. loss, but also they have introduccil 
greater clearness and definiteness on points where there htid been 
a want of definition. Thus Rule XIII. has laid down a careful and 
definite scale to regulate the deductions from the cost of repairs, in 
resjxjct of “ new for old,” in place of the former .somewhat uncertain 
customary rules w'hich varied according to the ])lace of adjustment ; 
while at the .same time the ojiportunity has been taken of adapting 
the scale of deductions to inorVrn conditions of shipbuilding. And 
Rule X VTI. lays down a rule as to contributory values in place of the 
w idely varying rules of different countries as to the amounts upon which 
ship and freight shall contribute (cf, Gow, Marine Insurance, 305). 

It may be of interest to refer briefly to one or two main 
principles which govern the adjustment of general average, 
i.e, the calculation of the amounts to be made good and paid 
by the several interests, which is a complicated matter. The 
fundamental idea is that the several interests at risk shall 
contribute in proportion to the benefits they have severally 
received by the completion of the adventure. Contributions 
are not made in proportion to the amounts at stake when the 
sacrifice was made, but in proportion to the results when the 
adventure lias come to an end. An interest which has liecome 
lost after the sacrifice, during the subsequent course of the 
voy^e, will pay nothing ; an interest which hfis become de- 
preciated will pay in proportion to the diminished value. The 
liability to contribute is inchoate only when the sacrifice has been 
made. It becomes complete when the adventure has come to 
an end, either by arrival at the destination, or by having been 
broken up at some intermediate point, while the interest in 
question still survives. To this there is one exception, in the 
case of G.A. expenditure. Where such exp)enditure has been 
incurred by the owner of one interest, generally by the ship- 
owner, the repayment to him by the other interests ought not 
to be wholly dependent upon the subsequent safety of those 
interests at the ultimate destination. If those other interests or 
some of them arrive, or are realized, as by being landed at an 
intermediate port, tlie rule (as in the case of G.A. sacrifices) 


is that the contributions are to be in proportion to the arrived 
or realized values. But if all are lost the burden of the expendi- 
ture ought not to remain upon the interest which at first bore it ; 
and the proper rule seems to be that contributions must be made 
by all the interests which were at stake when it was made, in 
proportion to their then values. 

Again, the object of the law of G.A. is to put one whose 
property is sacrificed upon an equal footing with the rest, not 
upon a better footing. Thus, if goods to the value of £ioo have 
been thrown overboard for the general safety, the owner of 
those goods must not receive the full £100 in contribution, lie 
himself must bear a part of it, for those goods formed part of the 
adventure for whose safety the jettison was made; and it is 
owing to the partial safety of the adventure that any contribution 
at all is received by him. He, therefore, is made to contribute 
with the other saved interests towards his own loss, in respect 
of the amount “ made good ” to him for that. 'I'he full £100 
is treated as the amount to be made good, but the owner of the 
goods is made to contribute towards that upon the sum of £100 
thus saved to him. 

The same principle has a further consecjiience. The ;imount 
to be made good will not necessarily be the value of the goods 
or other projierty in their condition at the time they were 
sacrificed ; so to cali^ulate it would in eflect be to withdraw 
those goods from the subsequent risks of the voyage, and thus 
to put them in a better position than those which were not 
sacrificed. Hence, in estimating the amount to be made good, 
the value of the goods or property sacrificed must be estimated 
as on arrival, with reference to the condition in which they would 
probably have arrived had they remained on board throughout 
the voyage. 

The liability to pay G.A. I'ontribulions falls primarily upon 
the owner of the contributing interest, ship, goods or freight. 
But in practice the contributions are paid by the insurers of the 
several interests. Merchants seldom have to concern them.selvcs 
with the subject. And yet in an ordinary policy of insurance 
there is no express provision requiring the underwriter to in- 
demnify the assured against this liability. The policy commonly 
contains clauses which recognize such an oliligation, e.g, a 
warranty against average “ unless general,” or an agreement 
that G.A. shall be payable ‘‘ as per foreign statement,” or 
“ according to York-An twerp Rules ” ; but it docs not directly 
state the obligation. It assumes that. The explanation seems 
to be that the practice of the underwriter to pay the contribution 
has been .so uniform, and his liability has been so fully recognized, 
that express provisions w^re needless. But one result has been 
that very differing views of the ground of the obligation have 
been held. One view has been that it is covered by the sue and 
labour clause of an ordinary poliiy, by which the insurer agrees 
to bear his proportion of expenses voluntarily incurred “in and 
about the defence, safeguard and recovery ” of the insured 
subject. But that has been held to be mistaken by the House of 
Lords {Ailchison v. Lohre, 1879, 4 A.C, 755). Another view is that 
the underwriter imiiliedly undertakes to repay sums which the 
law may require the assured to pay towards averting losses which 
would, by the contract, fall upon the underwriter. Expenses 
voluntarily incurred by the assured with that object arc cxpres.sly 
made repayable by the sue and labour clause of the poliiy. It 
might well be implied that payments compulsorily required 
from the assured by law for contributions to G.A., or as salvage 
for services by salvors, will be undertaken or re[)aid by the 
underwriter, the service being for his benefit. But the decision 
in Aiichison v. Lohre negatives this ground also. The claim was 
against underwriters on a ship which had been so damaged that 
the cost of repairs had exceeded her insured value. A claim fi»r 
the ship’s contribution to certain salvage and G.A. expenses 
which had been incurred, over and above the cost of repairs, was 
disallowed. The view seems to have been that the insurer is 
liable for salvage and G.A. payments as lo.sses of the subject 
insured, and therefore included in the sum insured, not as 
collateral payments made on his behalf. This bases the claim 
against the insurer upon a fiction, for there has been no loss of 
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the subject insured ; in fact, tbe payment has been for averting 
such a loss. And it suggests that the insurer is not liable for 
salvage where the policy is free of particular average, which 
docs not accord with practice. 

An important question as to an insurer's liability for <».A. 
arose in the case of the Brigella (1893, where a shipowner 

had incurred expenses which would have been the subject of 
G.A. contributions, but that he alone was interested in the 
voyage. There were no contributories. He claimed from the 
insurers of the ship what would have been the ship's G.A. 
contribution had there been other persons U) contribute in respect 
of freight or cargo. The claim was disallowed on the ground 
that there could he no G.A. in such circumstances, and therefore 
no basis for a claim against the insurer. The liability of the 
insurer was thus made to depend, not upon the character of the 
loss, hut upon the fact or possibility of contribution. But this 
was not followed in Montgomery v. Indemnity Mutuol Af ./. Co, 
(1901, I K.B. 147). There ship, freight and cargo all belonged 
to the same person. He had insured tile cargo but not the ship. 
The cargo underwriters wt^re held liable to pay a contribution 
to damage done to the ship by cutting away masts for the 
general safety. The loss was in theory spread over all the 
interests at risk, and they had undertaken to bear the cargo's 
share of such losst^s. Their liability did not depend upon the 
acriderit of whether the interests all belonged to one person or 
not. This agrees with the view taken in the United States. 

As to Partinilar AwragCy sec under iNSURANCfi : Marin-e, 

AuTHORiTiics. — T-owndea on General Average (4th od., London, 
1S88) ; AIjIkiU’s Merehani Shtffs and Seamen (14th eU , London, 
unu) ; Arnould’s Marine Insuranie (7tli t*d., London, lyoi) ; 
Carver’.s Carriage by Sea {4tli ed., London, 1903). (T. G. C.) 

AVERNUS, a Like of Campania, Italy, about ij m. N, of 
Baiac. It is an old volcanic' crater, nearly 3 m. in circumfercnc'e, 
now, as in Roman times, fillcul with water. Its depth is 213 ft., 
and its height above sea-level 3^ ft . ; it has no natural outlet. 
In ancient limes it was surrcjunded by dense forests, and was the 
centre of many k^gends. It was represented as the entrance 
by which both Ody.sseus and Aeneas descended to the infernal 
regions, and as the abode of the Cimmerii. Its Greek name, 
'Aopros', was explained to mean that no bird could fly across it. 
Hannibal imule a pilgrimage to it in 214 b.c. Agrippa in 37 B.c. 
converted it into a naval harbour, the Partus Itdius ; joining 
it to the Lacus Lucruius by a canal, and connecting the latter 
with the sea, he reduc ed the distance, to ("umae by boring a tunnel 
over i m. in length, now called Grolta della Pace, through the hill 
on the north-west side of Lake Avernus. After Sextus Pompeius 
had been subdued, the chief naval harbour was transferred to 
Misenum. Nero’s works for his proposed canal from Baiae to 
the Tiber (a.T). 64) seem to have begun near Lake Avernus ; 
indeed, according to one theory, the Grotta della Pace would 
be a portion of this canal. On the east side of the lake are 
remains of baths, including a great octagonal hall known as the 
Temple of Apollo, built of brickwork, and belonging to the 
1st century. The so-called Grotto of the Cumacan Sibyl, on 
tlie south side*, is a rock-cut passage, ventilated by vertical 
apertures, possibly a part of the wcorks connected with the naval 
harbour. To the south-east of the lake is the Monte Nuovo, a 
volcanic hill upheaved in 1 538, with a deep extinct crater in the 
centre. To the south is the Lacus Lucrinus, 

See J. Beloch, Campanten (2nd ed., Breslau, 1890), up. 168 
seq. (T. As.) 

AVSRROBS fAbul-Walfd Muhammad ibn- Ahmad Ibn- 
Muhammad ibn-Rushd] (1126-1198), Arabian philosopher, was 
bom at Cordova. His early life was occupied in mastering the 
curriculum of theology, jurisprudence, mathematics, medicine 
and philosophy, under the approved teachers of the time. The 
years of his prime fell during the last period of Mahommedan 
rule in Spain under the Almohades (^.v.). It was Ibn-Tufail 
(Abubaoer), the philosophic vizier of \''usef, who introduced 
Averroes to that prince, and Avenzoar (lbn*Zuhr), the greatest 
of Moslem physicians, was his friend, Averroes, who was 
versed in the Makkite system of law, was made cadi of Seville 
(1x69), and in similar appointments the next twenty-five years 


of his life were passed. We find him at different periods in 
Seville, Cordova and Morocco, probably as physician to Yusef 
al-Man$ur, who took pleasure in engaging lum in discussions on 
the theories of philosophy and their bearings on the faith of 
Islam. But science and free thought then, as now, in Islam, 
depended almost solely on the tastes of the wealthy and the 
favour of the monarch. The ignorant fanaticism of the multitude 
viewed speculative studies with deep dislike and distrust, and 
deemed any one a Zendik (infidel) who did not rest content with 
the natural science of the Koran. ITiese smouldering hatreds 
l>urst into open flame about the year 1195. Averroes was 
accused of heretical opinions and pursuits, stripped of his 
honours, and banished to a place near Cordova, wliere his 
actions were closely watched. At the same time efforts were 
made to stamp out all liberal culture in Andalusia, so far as 
it went beyond tlie little medicine, arithmetic and astronomy 
required for practical life. But the storm soon passed. Averroes 
was recalled to Morocco when the transient passion of the 
people had been .satisfied, and for a brief period survived his 
restoration to honour. He died in the year before liis patron, 
al-Mansur, with whom (in 1199) the political power of the 
Moslems came to an end, as did the culture of liberal science 
with Averroes. The philosopher left several sons, some of whom 
bectime jurists like his own grandfather. One of them hiis left 
an essay, expounding his father's theory of the intelltjct. The 
personal character of Averroes is known to us only in a general 
way, and as wc can gather it from his writings. His clear, 
exhaustive and dignified style of treatment evidences the 
rectitude and nobility of the man. In the histories of his own 
nation he has little place ; the renown which spread ■ in his 
lifetime to the East ceased with hi.s death, and he left no s('hool. 
Yet, from a note m a manuscript, we know that he had intelligent 
readers in Spain more than a century afterwards. His historic 
fame came from the Christian Schoolmen, whom he almost 
initiated into the system of Aristotle, and who, but vaguely 
discerning the expositors who preceded, admired in his commen- 
taries the accumulated results of two centuries of labours. 

The literary works of Averroes include treatises on juris- 
prudence, grammar, astronomy, medicine \ and philosophy. 
In 1859 a work of Averroes was for the first time published 
in Arabic by the Bavarian Academy, and a German translation 
appeared in 1875 by the editor, J. Miillcr. It is a treatise en- 
titled Philosophy and Theology, and, with the exception of a 
German version of the essay on the conjunction of the intellect 
with man, is the first translation which enables the non-Semitic 
scholar to form any adecpiate idea of Averroes. The Latin 
translations of most of his works are barbarous and obscure. 
A great part of his writings, particularly on jurisprudence and 
astronomy, as well as essays on special logical subjects, prolego- 
mena to philosophy, criticisms on Avicenna and Alfarabius 
(Farabi), remain in manuscript in the Escorial and other libraries. 

Latin editions of his medical works include the Colligel{i.e, 
Kulliyyat, or summary), a rhtmi of medical science, and a 
commentary on Avicenna’s poem on medicine ; but Averroes, 
in medical renown, always stood far below Avicenna. The 
Latin editions of his philosophical works comprise the Commen- 
taries on Aristotle, the Destruciio Destructionis (against Ghaz^li), 
the De Substantia Orbis and a double treatise De Animae Peali- 
tudine. The Commentaries of Averroes fall under three heads : — 
the larger commentaries, in which a paragraph is quoted at large, 
and its clauses expounded one byone ; the medium commentaries, 
which cite only the first words of a section ; and the paraphrases 
or analyses, treatises on the subjects of tlie Aristotelian books. 
The larger commentary was an innovation of Averroes ; for 
Avicenna, copied by Albertus Magnus, gave under the rubrics 
furnished by Aristotle works in which, though the materials 
were bmrowed, the grouping was his own. The great com- 
mentaries exist only for the Posterior Artalyiks, Physics, De 
Caelo, De Amnia and Metaphysics, On the History of Animeds 
no commentary at idi exists, and Plato's Republic is substituted 
for the then inaccessible Ptdiiics. The Latin editions of these 
works between 1480 and 1580 number about 100. The first 
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appeared at Padua (1472); about fifty vere published at Venice, 
the best-known being that by the Juntas (1552-1553) in ten 
volumes foHo. 

See H. Renan, AverroAs et V Avefro\'isme f2nd ed., Paris, iS6t) ; 

S. Munk, M^ianges, 418-458 ; G, Stockl, Phil, d, MtUelalters, it. 67- 

124 ; Averfi)6s {Vviev und Dtei Althandl, uher d, CoHfunciion 

d. separaten Intellects nUi d. MenscHen^ trans. into German iroin the 
Arabic version of Sam. Ben-Tibbon, by Dr J. Hercz (Berlin, 1869) ; 

T. J. de Boer, History of Pkilosof>hy in Islam (T.ondon, 1003), ch. vi. ; 
A. F. M. Mehren in MuSeon, vii. 613-627 ; viii. 1-20^ Carl Brockcl- 
inami, Geschichie der arobischen Litteraiur (Weimar, 1898), vol. i. 
pp. 461 f. See also Arabian Philosophy. (W. W. ; G. W. T.) 

AVERRUNCATOR, a fonn of long shears used in arboriculture 
for ** averruncating ’’ or pruning off the higher branches of trees, 
&c. The word ** averruncate (from Lai. averrwicare, lo ward 
off, remove mischief) glided into meaning to “ weed the ground/’ 
“ prune vines/’ &c., by a supposed derivation from the Lat. 
ab, off, and erimcare, to weed out, and it was spelt “ aberuncate ” 
to suit this ; but the New English Dictionary regards such a 
derivation as impossible. 

AVERSA, a town and episcopal see of Campania, Italy, in the 
province of Caserta, 15 J m. S.S.W. by rail from C^serta, and 
I2i m. N. by rail from Naples, from which there is also an electric 
tramway. Pop. (igoi) 23,477. Aversa was the first place in 
which the Normans settled, it being granted to them in 1027 
for the help which they had given to Duke Sci^ius of Naples 
against Pandulf IV. of Capua. The Benedictine abbey of S. 
Lorenzo preserves a portal of the nth century. There Is also 
a large lunatic asylum, founded by Joachim Murat in 1813. 

AVESNBS, a town of northern France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Nord, on the Helpe, 28 m. S.E. of 
Valenciennes by rail. Pop. (1906) 5076. The town is the seat 
of a .sub-prefect, and has a tribunal of first instance, a chamber 
of commerce and a communal college. Its church of St Nicholas 
( t6th century) has a tower 200 ft. high, with a fine clume of bells, 
'Ibe chief industry of the town is wool-spinning, and there is trade 
in wood. Avesnes was founded in the nth century, and formed 
a countship which in the i ^th century passed to the house of 
Burgundy and afterwards to that of Habsburg. In 1477 it wa.s 
destroyed by Louis XI. By the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) 
it came into the possession of the French, and was fortified by 
Vauban. It was captured by the Prussians in 1815. 

AVEYRON, a department of southern France, bounded N. 
by Cantal, E. by LoztVe and Gard, S.W. by Tam and W. by 
Tarn-et-Garonne and Lot. Area, 3386 sq. m. Pop. (1906) 
377,299. It corresponds nearly to the old district of Kouergue, 
which gave its name to a countship established early in the 9th 
century, and united with that of Toulouse towards the end of the 
1 1 th century. The earliest known natives of this region were the 
Celtic Rutheni, to whom the numerous megalithic monuments 
found in the department are attributed. Aveyron lies on the 
southern border of the central plateau of France. Its chief 
rivers are the Lot in the north, the Aveyron in the centre and the 
Tara in the south, all tributaries of the Garonne. I'hey flow 
from east to west, following the general slope of the depwirtmenl, 
and divide it into four zones. In the north-east, between the 
Lot and its tributary the Truy^re, lies the lonely pastoral plateau 
of the Viad^nc, dominated by the volcanic mountains of Aubrac, 
whidi form the north-eastern limit of the department and include 
its highest summit (4760 ft.). Entraygues, at the confluence 
of the Lot and the Truy^re, is one of the many picturesque 
towns of tiie depiartment. Between the Lot and the Aveyron 
is a belt of causses or monotonous limestone table-lands, broken 
here and there by profound and beautiful gorges — a type of 
scenery characteristic of Aveyron. I'his zone is also watered 
by the Dourdou du Nord, a tributary of the Lot. The salient 
feature of the region between the Tarn and the Aveyron is the 
plateau of the S^ala, bordered on the oast by the heights of 
L^vezou and Palai^es and traversed from east to west by the 
deep valley of the Viaur, a tributary of the Aveyron . The country 
south of the Tarn is occupied in great part by the huge plateau of 
Larzac, which lies between the Causse Noir and the Causse St 
Affrique, the three forming the south-western termination of the 


C6vefines. On the Causse Noir is found the fantastic chaos Of 
rocks and precipices known as MontpolHer-le-Vieux, resembling 
the ruins of a huge city. The climate of Aveyron varies from 
extreme rigour in the mountains to mildness in the sheltered 
valleys ; the south wind is sometimes of great violence. U’heat, 
rye and oats are the chief cereals cultivated, the soil of Aveyron 
being naturally poor. Other crops are potatoes, colza, hemp 
and flax. The mainstay of the agriculture of the department 
is the raising of live-stock, especially of rattle of the Aubrac 
breed, for which I,aguif)le is an important market. The wines 
of Entraygues, St Georges, Bou iliac and Najac have some 
reputation ; in the S6gala chestnuts form an important element 
in the food of the peasants, and the walnut, cider-apple, mulberry 
(for the silk-worm industry), and plum are among the fniit 
trees grown. The production of Roquefort cheeses is prominent 
among the agricultural industries. They are made from the milk 
of the large florlcs of the plateau of Larzac, and the choicest 
are ripened in the even temperature of the caves in the cliff 
which overhangs Roquefort, "riie minerals found in the dq^art- 
meni include the coal of the basins of Aiibin and Rodez as well 
as iron, zinc and lead. Quarries (»f various kinds of stone are also 
worked. The chief industrial centres are Decazeville, which has 
metallnigical works, and Millmi, where leather-dressing and the 
manufacture of gloves have attained considerable importance. 
Wool-weaving and the manufacture of woi^llen goods, machinery, 
chemicals and bricks are among the other industries. 

Thert^ are five arrondissements, of which the chief towns are 
Rodez, capital of the department, Kspalion, Millau, St Affrique 
and Villefranchc, with 43 cantons and 304 communes. Rodez 
is the seat of a bishopric, the diocese of which comprises the de- 
partment. Aveyron belongs to the i6th military region, and to 
the acadetnie or educational circumscription of Toulouse. Its 
court of ai)|>eal is at Montpt‘llicr. llic department is traversed 
by the lines both of the Orleans and Southern railways. The 
more important towns arc Rodez, Millan, St Affrique, Ville- 
franche-cle-Ronergiie and DiTazeville. The following are also 
of interest : — Sauveterre, founded in 1281, a striking example of 
the basticie (</.y^) of that period ; ('onques, whk'h has a remark- 
able abbey -cluirch of the nth century like St Sernin of Toulouse 
in plan and possessing a rich treasury of reliquaries, M?c. ; Esfialion, 
where amongst other old buildings there are the remains of a 
feudal stronghold and a church of the Romanesque period ; Najac, 
which has the ruins of a magnificent chfiteau of the 13111 century ; 
and Sylvanes, with a church of the 12th century, once attached 
to a Cistercian abbey. 

AVEZZANO, a town of the Abruzzi, Italy, in the province of 
Aquila, 67 m. E. of Rome by rail anti 38 m. S. of Aquila by road. 
Pop. (1901 ) 9442. It has a fine and well-preserved castle, built in 
1490 by Gentile Virginio Orsini ; it is square, with round lowers 
at the angles. Avezzano is on the main line from Rome to 
Castellammare Adriatico ; a branch railway diverges lo Rocca- 
secca, on the line from Naples to Rome. The Lago Fucino lies 
1 J m. lo the east. 

AVIANUS, a Latin writer of fables, placed by some critics in 
the age of the Antonines, l)y others as late as the 6lh century a.u. 
lie appears to have Jived at Rome and to Jmve been a heathen. 
The 42 fables which bear his name are dedicated to a certain 
Tlieodosius, whose learning is spoken of in mwt flattering terms. 
He may possibly be Macrobius Theodosius, the author of the 
Saturnalia ; some think he may be the em|>eror of that name. 
Nearly all the fables are 10 lie found in Babrius, who was probably 
Avianus’s source of inspiration, but as Babrius wrote in Greek, 
and Avianus speaks of having made an elegiac version from a 
rough Latin copy, probably a prose paraphrase, he was not 
indebted to the original. ITie language and metre are on the 
whole correct, in spite of deviations from classical usage, 
chiefly in the management of the pentameter. The fables soon 
became pojnilar as a school-book. Promythia an<J cpimythia 
(introductions and morals) and paraphrases, and imitations were 
frequent, such as the Novus A 7 nanus of Alexander Neckam 

(12th centuiyO- 

EofTTONS- — Cannegieter (1731), Lachmann (1845), Frohner (1862), 
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B&hrens in Poetae Laiini Minofest KUis (1887). See Miiller, De 
Phaedri ei Aviani Pabulis (1875) ; Unrein, De Aviani AetcUe (1885) ; 
Hervicux, /-« Fabultstes leUins (189^1) ; The Fables of Avian trans^ 
toted into Englyshe by William Caxton at Wesimynsire (1483). 

AVIARY (from Lat. avis, a bird), called by older writers 
“volary/^ a structure in which birds are kept in a state of 
captivity. While the habit of keeping birds in cages dates from 
a very remote period, it is probable that structures worthy of 
being termed aviaries were first used by the ancient Romans, 
chiefly for the process of fattening birds for the table. In 
Varro’s time, 116-137 b.c., aviaries or “ omithones ” (from Gr. 
opi/ts, of)vi 0 o<i, bird) were common. These consisted of two 
kinds, those constructed for pleasure, in which were kept nightin- 
gales and other song-birds, and those used entirely for keeping 
and fattening birds for market or for the tables of their owners. 
Varro himself had an aviary for song-birds exclusively, while 
Lucullus combined the two classes, keeping birds both for 
pleasure and us delicacies for his table. The keeping of birds 
for pleasure, however, was very rarely indulged in, while it was 
a common practice with poulterers and others to have large 
omithones cither in the city or at Sabinurn for the fattening of 
thrushes and other birds for food. 

Omithones consisted merely of four high walls and a roof, and 
were lighted with a few very small windows, as the birds were 
considered to pine less if they could not see their free companions 
outside. Water was introduced by means of j)ipcs, and conducted 
in narrow channels, and the birds were fed chiefiy upon dried figs, 
carefully peeled, and chewed into a pulp by persons hired to 
perform this operation. 

Turtle-doves were fattened in large numbers for the market 
on wheat and millet, the latter being moistened with sweet wine ; 
but thrushes were chiefly in request, and Varro mentions one 
ornithon from which no less than five thousand of these birds 
were sold for the table in one season. 

The habit of keeping birds in aviaries, as wo understand the 
term, for the sake of the pleasure they afford their owners and 
for studying their habits is, however, of comparatively recent 
date. The beginning of geographical research in the 15th 
century brought with it tlie desire to keep and study at home 
some of the beautiful forms of bird-life whicli the explorers 
came across, and hence it became the custom to erect aviaries 
for the reception of these creatures. In the 16th century, in tlie 
early part of which the canary-bird was introduced into Europe, 
aviaries were not unc'ommon features of the gardens of the 
wealthy, and llacon refers to them in his essay on gardening 
(1597). Eliziibeth of llohemia, the daughter of James 1 . of 
England, when a child, had an outdoor aviary at C'oombe Abbey 
near Coventry, the back and roof of which w^re formed of 
natural rock, in which were kept birds of many species from 
many countries. 

Within recent years the method of keeping birds in large 
aviaries has rccciived considerable attention, and it is fully 
recognized that by so doing, not only do we derive great pleasure, 
but our knowledge of aviun habits and mode of living can 
thereby be very considerably increased. 

An aviary may be of almost any size, from the large cage 
known, on account of its shape, as the “ ('rystal Palace aviary/’ 
to a structure as large as a church ; and the term is sometimes 
applied to the room of a house w'ith the windows covered with 
wire-netting ; but as a rule it is used for outdoor structures, 
composed principally of wire-netting supported on a framework 
of either iron or woodwork. For quite hardy birds little more 
than this is necessary, providing tliat protection is given in the 
form of growing trees and shrubs, rock-work or rough wooden 
shelters. For many of the delicate species, however, ivhich hail 
from tropical countries, warmth must be provided during the 
inclement months of the year, and thus a part at least of an 
aviary designed for these birds must be in the form of a 
wooden or brick house which can be shut up in cold weather 
and artificially warmed. 

The ideal aviar}'*, probably, is that which is constructed in 
two parts, viz. a well-built house for the winter, opening out 


into a large wire enclosure for use in the summer months. The 
doors between the two portions may be of wood or glazed. ^ The 
part intended as the winter home of the birds is best built in 
brick or stone, as these materials are practically vermin-proof 
and the temperature in such a building is less variable than that 
in a thin wooden structure. The floor should be of concrete or 
brick, and the house should be fitted with an efficient heating 
apparatus from which the heat is distributed by means of hot- 
water pipes. Any arrangement w^hich would permit the escape 
into the aviary of smoke or noxious fumes is to be strongly 
condemned. Such a house must be well lighted, preferably by 
means of skylights ; but it is a mistake to have the whole roof 
glazed, at least half of it should be of wood, covered with slates 
or tiles. Perches consisting of branches of trees with the bark 
adhering should be fixed up, and, if small birds are to be kept, 
bundles of bushy twigs should be securely fixed up in comers 
under the roofs. 

The outer part, which will principally be used during the 
summer, though it will do most birds good to be let out for a 
few hours on mild winter days also, should be as large as possible, 
and constructed entirely of wire-netting stretched on a frame- 
work of wood or iron. If the latter material is selected, stout 
gas-piping is both stronger and more easily fitted together than 
solid iron rods. 

If the framework be of wood, this should be creosoted, prefer- 
ably under pressure, or painted with three coats of good lead 
paint, the latter preservative also being used if iron is the 
material selected. 

The wire-netting used may be of almost any sized mesh, 
according to the sized birds to be kept, but as a general rule the 
smallest mesh, such as half or five-eighths of an inch, should be 
used, as it is practically vermin-proof, and allows of birds of 
any size being kept. Wire-netting for aviaries should be of the 
best quality, and well galvanized. The new interlinked type 
is less durable than the old mesh type, though perhaps it looks 
somewhat neater when fixed. 

Provision must be made for the entire exclusion of such 
vermin as rats, stoats and weasels, which, if they were to 
gain access, would commit great havoc 
amongst the birds. The simplest and 
most effectual method of doing this is 
by sinking the wire-netting some 2 ft. 
into the ground all round the aviary, 
and then turning it outwards for a 
distance of another foot as shown in the 
annexed cut (fig. i). 

The outer part of the aviaiy’^ should 
be turfed and planted with evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs, and be provided 
wdth some means of supplying an abun- 
dance of pure water for the birds to drink and bathe in ; and 
a gravel path should not be forgotten. 

Perhaps the most useful type of aviary is that built as above 
described, but with several compartments, and a passage at 
the back by which any compartment may be visited without 
the necessity of passing through and disturbing the birds in other 
comfwtmcnts. Fig. 2 represents a ground plan of an aviary 
of this type divided into four compartments, each with an inner 
house TO ft. square, and an outer flight of double that area. 
The outer flights are intended to be turfed, and planted with 
shmbs, and the gravel path has a glazed roof above it by which 
it is kept dry in wet weather. Shallow water-basins are shown, 
which should be supplied by means of an underground pipe and 
a cock which can be turned on from outside the aviary ; and they 
must be connected with a properly laid drain by means of a 
waste plug and an overflow pipe. 

An aviary should always 1 ^ built with a southern or south- 
eastern aspect, and, where possible, should be sheltered from the 
north, noith-cast and north-west by a belt of fir-trees, high wall 
or bank, to protect the birds from the biting winds from these 
quarters. 

When parrots of any kind are to be kept it is useless to try 
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to grow any kind of vegetation ex^pt grass, and even this will 
be demolished unless the aviary is of considerable size. The 
larger parrots will, in fact, bite to pieces not only living trees 
but also the woodwork of their abode, and the only really suitable 
materials for the construction of an aviary for these birds arc 
brick or stone and iron ,* and the wire-netting used must be of 
the stoutest gauge or it will be tom to pieces by their strong 
bills. 

The feeding of birds in aviaries is, obviously, a matter of the 
utmost importance, and, in order that they may have what 
is most suitable, the aviculturist should find out as much as 
possible of the wild life of the species he wishes to keep, or if little 
or nothing is known about their mode of living, as is often the case 
with rare forms, of nearly related species whose habits and food 
are probably much the same, and he should endeavour to provide 
food as nearly as possible resembling that which would be ob- 
tained by the birds when wild. It is often, however, impossible to 
supply precisely the same food as would be obtained by the birds 
had they their liberty, but a substitute which suits them well can 



Fig. 2. — Plan of 4-compartment Aviary for Foreign Pirds. 


generally be obtained. The majority of the parrot tribe subsist 
principally upon various nuts, seed and fruit, while some of the 
smaller parrakeets or paroquets appear to feed almost exclusively 
upon the seeds of various grasses. Almost all of these are com- 
paratively easy to treat in captivity, the larger ones being fed 
on maize, sunflower-seed, hemp, dari, oats, canary-seed, nuts 
and various ripe fruits, while the grass-parrakeets thrive re- 
markably well on little besides canary-seed and green food, the 
most suitable of which is grass in flower, chickweed, groundsel 
and various seed-bearing weeds. But there is another large group 
of pai^ots, the Loriidae or brush-tongued parrots, some of the 
most interesting and brightly coloured of the tril)e, which, when 
wild, subsist principally upon the pollen and nectar of flowers, 
notably the various sfMJcies of Eucalyptus, the filamented tongue.s 
of these parrots being peculiarly adapted for obtaining this. 
In captivity these birds have been found to live well upon 
sweetened milk-sop, which is made by pouring boiling milk upon 
crumbled bread or biscuit. They frequently learn to eat seed 
like other parrots, but, if fed exclusively upon this, are apt, 
especially if deprived of abundance of exercise, to suffer from 
fits which are usually fatal. Fruit is also readily eaten by the 
lories and lorikeets, and should always be supplied. 

The foreign doves and pigeons form a numerous and beautiful 
group which are mostly hardy and easily kept and bred in 
captivity. They are for the most part grain-feeders and require 
only small com and seeds, though a certain group, known as 
the fruit-pigeons, are fed in captivity upon soft fruits, berries, 
boiled potato and soaked grain. 

The various finches and finch-like birds form an exceedingly 
large group and comprise perhaps the most popular of foreign 
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aviary birds. The weaver-birds of Africa arc mostly quite 
hardy and very easily kept, their food consisting, for the most 
part, of canary-seed. The males of these birds are, as a rule, 
gorgeously attired in brilliant colours, some having long flowing 
tail-feathers during the nuptial season, while in the winter their 
showy dress is replaced by one of sparrow-like sombreness. 
The grass-finches of Australasia contain some of the most 
brilliantly coloured birds, the beautiful grass-finch (Poephila 
mirabilis) being resplendent in crimson, green, mauve, blue and 
yellow. Most of these birds build their nests, and many rear 
their young, successfully in outdoor aviaries, tlieir food consisting 
of canary and millet seeds, while flowering grasses provide 
them with an endless source of pleasure and wholesome h)od. 
The same treatment suits the African waxbills, many of which 
are extremely beautiful, the crimson-eared waxbill or “ cordon- 
bleu being one of the most lovely and frequently imported. 
These little birds are somewhat delicate, especially when first 
imported, and during the wdnter months require artificial 
warmth. 

There is a very large group of insectivorous and fruit-eating 
birds very suitable for aviculture, but their mode of living 
necessarily involves considerable care on the part of the avicul- 
turist in the preparation of their food. Many birds are partially 
insectivorous, feeding upon insects when these arc plentiful, 
and upon various seeds at other times. Numbers of species again 
which, when adult, feed almost entirely upon grain, feed their 
young, especially during the early stages of their existence, 
upon insects ; while others are exclusivity insect-eaters at all 
times of their lives. All of these points must be considered by 
those who would succeed in keeping and breeding birds in 
aviaries. 

It would be almost an impossibility to keep the purely insecti- 
vorous species, were it not for the fact that they can be gradually 
accustomed to feed on what is known as “ insectivorous ” or 
‘‘ insectile ** food, a composition of wliich the principal in- 
gredients generally consist of dried ants’ cocoons, dried flics, 
dried powdered meat, preserved yolk of egg,’ and crumb of 
bread or biscuit. This is moistened with water or mixed with 
mashed boiled potato, and forms a diet upon which most of the 
insectivorous birds thrive. The various ingredients, or the 
food ready made, can be obtained at almost any bird-fancier's 
shop. Although it is a good staple diet for these birds, the 
addition of mealworms, caterpillars, grubs, spiders and so forth 
is often a necessity, especially for purely insectivorous species. 

The fruit-eating species, such as the tanagers and sugar-birds 
of the New World, require ripe fruit in abundance in addition 
to a staple diet such as that above described, while for such 
birds as feed largely upon earth-worms, shredded raw meat is 
added with advantage. 

Many of the waders make very interesting aviary birds, and 
require a diet similar to that above recommended, witli the adfli- 
tion of chopped raw meat, mealworms and any insects that can 
be obtained. 

Birds of prey naturally require a meat diet, which is best given 
in the form of small, freshly killed mammals and birds, the fur 
or feathers of which should not l^e removed, as they aid digestion. 

The majority of wild birds, from whatever part of the world 
they may come, will breed successfully in suitable aviaries 
providing proper nesting sites are available. Large bundles 
of brushwood, fixed up in sheltered spots, will afford accom- 
modation for many kinds of birds, while some will readily build 
in evergreen shrubs if these are grown in their enclosure. Small 
boxes and baskets, securely fastened to the wall or roof of the 

' It has recently been stated by certain medical men that egg- 
food in any form is an undesirable diet for birds, owing to its heiiu: 
peculiarly adapted to the multiplication of the bacilms of septic* 
aemia, a disease which is responsible for the deatli of man>' newly 
imported birds. It is a significant fact, however, tliat inM-ctivoruiis 
species, which are those principally fed upon this substance, are not 
nearly so su.sceptible to this disease as seed -eating birds which rarely 
taste CBg ; and in spite of what has l>ccn written concerning its 
harmfuTness, the large majority of aviculturisls u.se it, in both the 
fresh and the preserved state, with no aj>parcnt ill effects, but 
rather the reverse. 
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sheltered part of an aviary^ will be appropriated by such species 
as naturally build in holes and crevices. Parrots, wh^ wild, 
lay their eggs in hollow trees, and occasionally in holes in rocks, 
making no nest,’^ but merely scraping out a slight hollow in which 
to deposit the eggs. For these birds hollow logs, with small 
entrance holes near the top, or boxes, varying in size according 
to the size of the parrots which they are intended for, should 
be supplied. In providing nesting accommodation for his 
birds the aviculturist must endeavour to imitate their natural 
surroundings and supply sites as miarly as possible similar to 
those whidi the birds, to whatever order they may belong, 
would naturally select. 

Aviculture is a delightful pastime, hut it is also far more than 
this ; it is of considerable scientific importance, for it admits of 
the living birds being studied in a way that would be quite 
impossible otherwise. There arc hundreds of species of birds, 
from all parts of the world, the habits of which are almost un- 
known, but which may be kept without diificulty in suitable 
aviaries. Many of these birds cannot be studied satisfactorily 
in a wild state by reason of their shy nature and retiring habits, 
not to mention their rarity and the impossibility, so far as most 
peo|)le are concerned, of visiting their native haunts. In suitable 
large aviaries, however, their nesting habits, courtship, display, 
inciihation, moult and so forth can be accurate!)' observed and 
recorded. The keeping of birds in aviaries is therefore a practice 
worthy of every encouragement, so long as the aviark*s arc of 
sufiicient size and suitable design to allow of the birds exhibiting 
their natural habits ; for ih a larg[e aviary they will reveal the 
secrets of their nature as they never would do in a cage or small 
aviary. (D. s.*s.) 

AVICENNA [Abu *AII al-Husain ihn ‘Abdallah ilm HiniiJ 
(980-1037), Arabian plulosophcr, was l>orn at Afshena in the 
district of Bokhara. His mother was a native of the place ; his 
father, a Persian from Balkh, filled the post of tax-collector in 
the neighbouring town of Hannaitin, untkT Nuh II, ibn Mansur, 
the Sanianid amir of Bokhara. On the Iwrih of Avicenna’s 
younger brother the family migrated to Bokhara, then one of 
the diirf cities of the Moslem w'orki, and famous for a culture 
which was older than its comjuest by the Saracens. Avicenna 
was put in charge of a tutor, and his precocity soon made him 
the marvel of his neighbours, — as a l>oy of ten who knew by rote 
the Koran and much Arabic poetry besides. From u greer.- 
groa*r he learnt arithmetic ; and higher branches were begun 
under one of those wandering scholars who gained a li^Tlihood 
by cures for the sick and lessons for the young. Under him 
Aricenna read the of PorpWiy and the first propositions 

of Kuclid. But the pupil soon found his teacher to 1^ but a 
charlatan, and betook himself, aided by commentaries, to master 
logic, gcometr)' and tlic Almagest. Before he was sixteen he 
not merely knew medical theory, hut ?iy gratuitous attendance 
on the sick had, according to his own account, discovered new 
methods of treatment. For the next year and a half he worked 
at the higher philosopliy, in which he encountered greater 
obstacles. In such moments of baffled inquiry he would lca\ e 
his books, perform the requisite ablutions, then hie to the 
mosque, and continue in prayer till light broke on his difficulties. 
Deep into the night he would continue his studies, stimulating 
his senses by occasional cups of wine, and even in his dreams 
problems would pursue him and work out their solution. Forty 
times, it is said, he read through the MftaphysUs of Aristotle, 
till the words wrre imprinted on his memory ; but their meaning 
was hopelessly obscure, jintil one day they found illumination 
from the little commentary by Farabi which he lx>ught 
at a bookstall for the small sum of three dirhems. So great was 
his joy at the discovery, thus made by help of a work from which 
he ^d expected only mystery, that he hastened to return thanks 
to Ood, and bestowed an sdms upon the poor. Thus, by the 
end of his seventeenth year his apprenticeship of study was 

' There is, however, one true nest-building parrot, the grey- 
breasieU parrakcct {Alyopsittoius m^Jitachus), wnich constructs a 
huge nest of twigs. Tho true love-birds {Agapornis) may also be 
said to build nests, for they line their nest-holc with strips of pliant 
bark. 


concluded, and he went iorth to find a market f hr his accomplish** 
ments. . 

His first appointment was that of physician to the amir, 
who owed him bis recovery from a dangerous illness (997). 
Avicenna’s chief reward for this service was access to the royal 
library of the Samanids (^.v.), well-known patrons of scholarship 
and scholars. When the library was destroyed by fire not long 
after, the enemies of Avicenna accused him of burning it, in 
order for ever to conceal the sources of his knowledge. Mean- 
while, he assisted his lathe^r in his financial labours, but still 
found time to write some of his earliest works. 

At the age of twenty-two Avicenna lost liis father. The 
Samanid dynasty came to its end in December 1004. Avicenna 
seems to have declined the oSers of Mal^mud the Ghaznevid, 
and proceeded westwards to Urjensh in the modern Khiva, 
where the vizier, regarded as a friend of scholars, gave him a 
small monthly stipend. But the pay was small, and Avicenna 
w'andered from place to place through the districts of Nishapur 
and Merv to the borders of Khorasan, seeking an opening for 
his talents. Shams al-Maali Qalius, the generous ruler of 
Dailam, himself a poet and a scholar, with whom he had 
expected to find an asylum, was about tlmt date (1012) starved 
to death by his own revolted soldiery. Avicenna himself was 
at this season stricken down by a severe illness. Finally, at 
Jorjan, near the Caspian, he met with a friend, who bought near 
his own house a dwelling in which Avicenna lectured on logic 
and astronomy. J'br this patmn .several of his treatises were 
written ; and the commencement of his Canon of Mediane also 
dates from his stay in Hyrcania. 

He subsequently settled at Kai, in the vicinity of the modern 
'Icheran, where a son of the last amir, Majd Adclaula, was 
nomiiKil ruler, under the regency of liis mother. At Kai about 
thirty of his shorter works are said to have been rompcjsed. But 
tlie constant feuds which raged between the regent and her 
.s(*('()nd son, Sliams Addaula, compelled the scholar to quit the 
place, and after a brief sojourn at Kazwm, he passed southwards 
to Hamadiin, where that prince had established himself. At 
first he entered into the service of a high-born lady ; but ere 
long the amir, hearing of his arrival, called him in as medical 
attendant, and sent him back with presents to his dwelling. 
Avicenna was even raised to the office of vizier ; but the turbulent 
soUlicry, composed of Kurds and Turks, mutinitnl against their 
nominal sovereign, and demanded that the new ^ i/ier should he 
put to death. Shams Addaula consented that be should be 
banished from tlie c'ountry. Avicenna, however, remained 
hidden for forty days in a sheik’s house, till a fre.sh attack of 
illness induced the amir to restore him to his post. Even during 
this perturbed lime he prosecuted his studies and teaching. 
Every evening extracts from his great works, the Canon and the 
SanaiiOj were dictated and explained to his pupils ; among 
whom, wlien the lesson was over, he spent the rest of the night 
in festive enjoyment with a band of singers anti players. On the 
death of the amir Avicenna ceased to lie vizier, and hid himself 
in the house of an apothecary, where, with intense assiduity, he 
continued the composition of his work.s. Meanwhile, he had 
written to Abo YaTar, the prefect of Isfahan, offering his 
sciences ; but the new amir of Hamadin getting to hear of this 
correspondence, and discovering the place of Avicenna’s con- 
cealment, incarcerated him in a fortress. War meanwhile con- 
tinued between the rulers of Isfahan and Hamadkn ; in 1024 
the former captured HamadSn and its towns, and expelled the 
Turkish mercenaries. When the storm had passed Avicenna 
returned with the amir to Hamadan, and carri^ on his literary 
lalxmrs ; but at length, accompanied by his brother, a favourite 
pupil, and two slaves, made his escape out of the city in the 
dress of a Sufite ascetic. After a perilous journey they reached 
Isfahan, and received an honourable welcome from the prince. 
The remaining ten or twelve years of Avicenna's life were spent 
in the service of Abu Yrffar ^Al& Addaula, whom he accompanied 
as physician and general literary and scientific adviser, even in 
his numerous campaigns. Dtiring these years he began to study 
literary matters and phikilogy, instigated, it is asserted, by 
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critidsms on his style. But amid hk restless study Avicenna 
never forgot his love of enjoyment. Unusual bodily vigour 
enabled him to cx38nbine severe devotion to work with facile 
iildulgenoe in sensual pleasures. His passion for wine and women 
was abnost as well known as bis learning. Versatile^ light* 
hearted, boastful and pJcasure*loving, he contrasts with the 
nobler and more intellectual character of Averroes. His bouts 
of pleasure gradually weakened his constitution ; a severe colic, 
w^hich seised him on the march of the army against Hamadam, 
was checked by remedies so violent that Avicenna could scarcely 
stand. On a similar occasion the disease returned; with 
difficulty he reached Hamadiin, where, finding the di.seasc 
gaining ground, he refused to keep up the regimen impjosed, 
and resigned himself to his fate. On his deathbed remorse 
seized him ; he bestowed his goods on the poor, restored unjust 
gains, freed his slave.s, and every third day till his death listened 
to tlie reading of the Koran. He died in June 1037, in his fifty- 
eighth year, and was buried in Hamadan. 

It was mainly accident which determined that from the 12th 
to tile 17th century Avicenna should be the guide of medical 
study in European universities, and eclipse the names of Kha2e.s, 
Ali ibn al-Abbas and Avenzoar. His work is not essentially 
different from that of his predeces.sors Rhazes and Ali ; all 
present the doctrine of Galen, and through Galen the doctrine 
of Hippocrates, modified by tlie system of Aristotle. But the 
Canon of Avicenna is distinguished from the AUHawi (Conttnens) 
or Summary of K hazes by its greater method, due perhaps to 
the logical studies of the former, and entitling him to his surname 
of Prince of the Physicians. The work lias been variously 
apprciciatcd in subsequent ages, some regarding it as a treasury 
of wisdom, and others, like Avenzoar, holding it useful only as 
waste paper. In modern times it has lx;eri more criticized than 
read. The vice of the book is excessive classification of bodily 
faculties, and over-subtlety in the discrimination of diseases. 
It includes five books ; of which the first and second treat of 
physiology, pathology and hygiene, the third and fourth deal 
with the methods of treating disease, and the fifth de.scribcs 
the composition and preparation of remedies. This last part 
contains some contingent of personal olxscrvation. He is, lilie 
all his countrymen, ample in the enumeration of symptoms, and 
is said to be inferior to Ali in practical medicine and surgery. 
He introduced into medical theory the four causes of the Peri- 
patetic system. Of natural history and botany he pretends 
to no special knowledge. Up to the year 1650, or thereabouts, 
the Canon was still used as a text-book in the universities of 
Louvain and Montpiellier. 

About 100 treatises arc ascribed to Avicenna. Some of them 
are tracts of a few pages, others are works extending through 
several volumes. The best-known amongst them, and that to 
which Avicenna owed his European reputation, is the Canon 
of Medifine; an Arabic edition of it appeared at Rome in 1593, 
and a Hebrew version at Nayiles in 1491. Of the Latin version 
there were about thirty editions, founded on the original trans- 
lation by Gerard of (Temona. The 15th century has the honour 
of composing the great commentary on the text of tlie Canon, 
grouping around it all that theory had imagined, and all that 
practice had observed. Other medical works translated into 
I^tin are the Medicatmnia Cordialia, Canticum de Medidna, 
Tractaius de Syrupf) Acetoso, Scarcely any rnemlicr of the 
Arabian circle of the sciences, including theology, philology, 
mathematics, astronomy, jAysics and music, was left un- 
touclied by the treatises of Avicenna, many of which probably 
varied little, except in being commissioned l)y a different patron 
and having a different form or extent. He wrote at least one 
treatise on alchemy, but several otliers have been falsely attri- 
buted to him. His book on animals was translated hy Michael 
Sco-t. His Logie, Metaphysics, Physics, De Coda, are treatises 
giving a synoptic view of Aristotelian doctrine. The Logic 
and Metaphysics have been printed more than once, the latter, 
f .g., at VOTice in 1493, ^*495 ^ 54 ^- Some of his shorter essays 

on medicine, logic, &c., take a poetical form (the poem on logic 
was published by Schmoelders in 1836). Two encyclopaedic 


treatises, de^g with philosophy, arc often roentioned. The 
larger, Al-Shifa (Sanaiio), exists nearly complete in manuscript 
m tiic Bodleian library and elsewhere ; part of it on the De 
Anima ayipcared at Pavia (1490) as tlie Liber Sextus Naimralium, 
and tlie long account of Avicenna s philosophy given by Shah- 
rastani seems to be mainly an analysis,, and in many places a 
reproduction, of the Al-Shtfri. A shorter form of the work is 
knoiAii as tlie An-najat (Lilferaiio), The I^tin editions of part 
of these works have been modified by llie ( orrections which the 
monkish editors confess that they applied. There is also a 
PMostiphia Orimtalis, mentioned by Roger Bacon, and now 
lo.st, which according to Averroes was pantheistic in lone. 

J^'or Avicenna’s life, see Ibn Kh;ilJikair.s lHographuui IMUionarv, 
translated by McG. de Slane (x8.|2) ; F. Wnslcnleld’s GesihictUe dev 
(irabischen Aerzte tttid Knturfovsther (tiottingen, 1840). For his 
medicine, si?c Sprengcl, Histoire de la nirdetine: and for hi.s philo- 
sorihy, see Shahrustani, German trans. X'ol. ii. 213-332 . K. I'*raiitl, 
Gesthichie der Logilt, ii. 318-301 ; A. Stockl, Phtl. it. MHtclalters, ii. 
23-58 ; S. Munk, Milauges, 352-300; B. HanelnTg in the Ahhand” 
Inngm der Idiilos.-phttolng. Class der layerisdirn Aiudemte (1807) ; 
and Cami de Vaux, Avirnine (T*aris, nioo). For list of extant works 
see C. Rrockelmaun’s Geschu hte der andnschen Litteratur (W'eimar, 
vol. i. pj). 432-458. (W. W. ; G. W. '\\) 

AVIENUS, RUFIUS FESTUS, a Roman aristocrat and poet, 
of VuLsinii in Etruria, who flourished during the second half of 
the 4th century a.d. lie was probably proconsul of Africa (3b0) 
and of Achaia (372). Avienus was a pagan and a staunch 
supporter of the old religion. He translated the of 

Aratus and paraphrased the Ihpnjyyvri^ of Dionysius under 
the title of Descriptio Orbis Terrarum, both in hexameters. 
He also compiled a description, in iambic trimeters, of the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, (‘aspian and Black Seas in several books, 
of which only a f nigment of the first is extant. 11 e also epitomized 
Livy and Virgil's Ametd in the same metre, hut these works arc 
lost. Some minor poems are found under his name in anthologies, 
c,g. a humorous request to one Favkimis for some pomegranates 
for medicinal purposes. 

AVIGUAHA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of 
Turin, 14 m. W. by rail from the town of I'urin. Pop. (1901) 
4b2(). It has medieval liiiildings of some interest, but is mainly 
remarkable for its large dynamite faitory, employing o\cr 
500 w'orknica. 

AVIGNON, a city of south-eastern J’Vance, capital of the 
department ot Vaiiclu.se, 143 m. S. of Lyons on the railway 
between that city and ManseiJlcs. Pop. ( igo(>) 35,35b. Avignon, 
wliich lies on the left liank of the Rhone, a few miles above its 
confluence with the Durance, occupies a lai^gc oval-shaped area 
not fully populated, and covered in great part by parks and 
gardens. A .suspension bridge leads over the river to Villenciive- 
le.s- Avignon (q.v.), ami a little higher up, a ])i('.ture.s(|ue ruined 
bridge of the 12th century, the Pont Saint-Ben^/et, projects into 
the stream. Only four of the eighteen pik« are loft : on one of 
them stands the chapel of Saint-B^n^izet, a .small Ktimancsque 
building. Avignon is still cnc'ircled by the rampirts built by 
the pojies in ilie 141!) century, wliich ofler one of the finest 
examples ot medieval fortification in exi.stencc. The w'alls, 
which arc of great strength, are surmounted by machicolated 
liattlcments, flanked at intervals by thirly-nim; massive towers 
and pierced by several gateways, three of w'hich date from the 
14th century. The whole is surrounded l>y a line of plea.sant 
boulevards. The life of the town i.s almast confined to the 
Place dc THotcl de Ville and the ( ours de la K^.])ul)li(|ue, which 
leads out of it and extends the ramparts. El.sew'Jierc the streets 
are narrow, quica, and, for the most part, badly paved. At 
the northern extremity of tlic town a precipitous rock, the K ocher 
des Dorns, ri.ses from the river's edge and forms a plateau stretch- 
ing, south wards nearly to the Place de ITIotel de Ville. Its 
summit is ocxnxpied by a public garden and, to the south of this, 
by the cathedral of Notre-Dame des 1 loins and the Palace of 
the Popes. The cathedral is a Romanesque building, mainly 
of the J2th century, the most prominent feature of which is the 
gilded statue of the Virgin which surmounts the western biwer. 
Among the many works of art in the interior, the most beautify 
is the mausoleum d Pope Jolm XXII., a masterpiece of Gothic 
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carving of the X4th century. The cathedral is almost dwarfed 
by the Palace of the Popes^ a sombre assemblage of buildings^ 
which rises at its side and covers a space of more than li acres. 
Begun in 1316 by John XXII.^ it was continued by succeeding 
popes until 7370, and is in the Gothic style ; in its construction 
everything has been sacrihced to strength, and though the effect 
is imposing, the place has the aspect rather of a fortress than 
of a palace. It was for long used as a barracks and prison, 
to the exigencies of which the fine apartments were ruthlessly 
adapted, but it is now municipal property. Among the minor 
churches of the town are St Pierre, which has a graceful fa9ade 
and richly carved doors, St Didier and St Agricol, all three of 
Gothic architecture. The most notable of the civil buildings are 
the hotel de ville, a modern building with a belfry of the 14th 
century, and the old Hotel des Monnaies, the papal mint which 
was built in x6io and is now used as a music*school. The Calvet 
Museum, so named after F. Calvet, physician, who in 1810 left 
his collections to the town, is rich in inscriptions, bronzes, glass 
and other antiquities, and in s(!ulpturcs and paintings. Tlie 
library has over 140,000 volumes. The town has a statue of 
a Persian, Jean Althen, who in 1765 introduced the culture of 
the madder plant, which long formed the staple and is still an 
important branch of local trade. In 1873 John Stuart Mill died at 
Avignon, and is buried in the cemetery. For the connexion of 
Petrarch with the town see Petrarch. 

Avignon is subject to violent winds, of which the most dis- 
astrous is the mistral. The popular proverb is, however, some- 
what exaggerated, Avenio veniosa^ sine vento venenosay cum vento 
fastfdiosa (windy Avignon, pest-ridden when there is no wind, 
wind-pestered when there is). 

Avignon is the seat of an archbishop and has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a council of trade-arbitrators, a lycee, 
and training college, a chamber of commerce and a branch of 
the Bank of France. It is in the midst of a fertile district, in 
the products of which it has a large trade, and has flour-mills, 
distilleries, oil -works and leather- works, manufactures soap, 
chemicals and liquorice, and is well known for its .sarsanct and 
other fabrics. 

Avignon {Aveniv) was an important town of the Gallic tribe 
of the Cavarcs, and under the Romans one of the leading cities 
of Gallia Narbonensis. Severely harassed during the barbarian 
invasions and by the Saracens, it was, in later times, attached 
successively to the kingdoms of Burgundy and of Arles and to 
the domains of the counts of Provence and of Toulouse and of 
Forcalquicr. At the end of the 1 2th century it became a republic, 
but in 1226 was taken and dismantled by Louis VIII. as punish- 
ment for its support of the Albigcnses, and in 1251 was forced 
to submit to the counts of Toulouse and Provence. In 1309 
the city was chosen by Clement V. as his residence, and from 
that time till 1377 was the pa^ml seat. In 1348 the city was sold 
by Joanna, countess of Provence, to Clement VI. After Gregory 
XI. had migrated to Rome, two antipopes, Clement Vll. and 
Benedict XIII., resided at Avignon, from which the latter was 
expelled in 1408. The town remained in the possession of the 
popes, who governed it by means of legates, till its annexation 
by the National Assembly in 1791, though during this interval 
several kings of France made efforts to unite it with their 
dominions. In 1791 conflicts between the adherents of the 
Papacy and the Republicans led to much bloodshed. In 1815 
Marshal Brune was assassinated in the town by the adherents 
of the royalist party. The bishopric, founded in the 3rd century, 
became an archbishopric in 1475. 

See Fantoni Castr ucci, ' ii/oria deiia cittd d'Avignone e del Contado 
Venesino (Venice, 1678) : ]. B. Joudou, Htsioire des soutferains 
pontifes qui ont sUgf d Avignon (Avignon, 1855) ; A. Canron, Guide 
de l*iiranger dans la vilie d Avignon el ses environs (Avignon, 1858) ; 
J. F. Anar6, Histoire de la PapauU d Avignon (Avi^on, 1887). 

AVILA» GIL GONZALEZ DE (c. 1577-1658), Spanish bio- 
grapher and antiquary, was born and died at Avila. He was 
made historiographer of Castile in 1612, and of the Indies in 
1041. Of his numerous works, the most valuable are his Tea/ro 
de las Grandftas de Madrid (Madrid, 1623, sqq.), and his Teatro 
Eclesiastico, descriptive of the metropolitan churches and 


cathedrals of Castile, with lives of the prelates (Madrid, 1645- 
1653, 4 vols. 4to). 

Avila, a province of central Spain, one of the modem divisions 
of the kingdom of Old Castile ; bounded on the N. by Valladolid, 
E. by Segovia and Madrid, S. by Toledo and Caceres, and W. 
by Salamanca. Pop. (1900) 200,457 ; area, 2570 sq. m. Avila 
is naturally divided into two sections, differing completely in 
soil, climate, productions and social economy. The northern 
portion is generally level ; the soil is of indifferent quality, 
strong and marly in a few places, but rocky in all the valleys of 
the Sierra de Avila; and the climate alternates from severe 
cold in winter to extreme heat in summer. The population 
of this part is mainly agricultural. The southern division is one 
mass of rugged granitic sierras, interspersed, however, with 
sheltered and well-watered valleys, abounding with rich vegeta- 
tion. The winter here, especially in the elevated region of the 
Paramera and the waste lands of Avila, is long and severe, but 
the climate is not unhealthy. In this region stock-breeding 
is an important industry. The principal mountain chains are 
the Guaclarrama, separating this province from Madrid; the 
Paramera and Sierra de Avila, west of the Guadarrama ; and 
the vast wall of the Sierra de Credos along the southern frontier, 
where its outstanding peaks rise to 6000 or even 8000 ft. The 
ridges which ramify from the Paramera are ('overed with valuable 
forests of beeches, oaks and firs, presenting a striking contrast 
to the bare peaks of the Sierra de Credos. The principal rivers 
are the Albcrche and I'ictar, belonging to the basin of the Tagus, 
and the T6rmes, Trabancos and Adaja, belonging to that of the 
Douro. The mountains contain silver, copper, iron, lead and 
coal, but their mineral wealth has been exaggerated, and at the 
beginning of the 20th century mining had practically been 
abandoned. Quarries of fine marble and jasper exist in the 
district of Arenas. The province declined in wealth and popula- 
tion during the i8th and iqlh centuries, a result due less to the 
want of acti\^ity on the part of the inhabitants than to the 
oppressive manorial and feudal rights and the strict laws of 
entail and mortmain, which acted as barriers to progress. 

'rewards the close of this period many improvements were 
introduced, although the want of irrigation is still keenly felt. 
W ide tracts of waste land were planted with pinewoods by the 
ducal house of Medina Sidonia. 'The main roads are fairly good ; 
and Avila, the capital, is connected by rail with Salamanca, 
A'alladolid and Madrid ; but in many parts of the province 
the means of communication are defective. Except Avila there 
are no important towns, 'fhe principal production is the wool 
of the merino sheep, which at one time yielded an immense 
revenue. Game is plentiful, and the rivers abound in fish, 
specially trout. Olives, chestnuts and grapes are grown, and 
siJk-worms arc kept. There is little trade, and the manufactures 
are few, consisting chiefly of copper utensils, lime, soap, cloth, 
paf)er and combs. The state of elementaiy’ education is com- 
paratively good, rather more than two-thirds of the population 
being able to read and write, and the ratio of crime is proportion- 
ately low. 

Avila (anc. Abula or Avela), the capital of the province 
described above ; on the right bank of the river Adaja, 54 m. 
W. by N. of Madrid, by the Madrid- Valladolid railway. Pop. 
(1900) 11,885. The city is built on the fiat summit of a rocky 
hill, which rises abruptly in the midst of a veritable wilderness ; 
a brown, arid, treeless table-land, strewn with immense grey 
boulders, and shut in by lofty mountains. The ancient walls 
of Avila, constructed of brown granite, and surmounted by a 
breastwork, with eighty-six towers and nine gateways, are still 
in excellent repair; but a large part of the city lies beyond 
their circuit. Avila is the seat of a bishop, and contains several 
ecclesiastical buildings of high interest. The Gothic cathedral, 
said by tradition to date from 1107, but probably of 13th or 
14th century workmanship, has the appearance of a fortress, 
with embattled walls and two solid towers. It contains many 
interesting sculptures and paintings, besides one especially fine 
silver pyx, the work of Juan de Arphe, dating from 1571. The 
churches of San Vicente, San Pedro, Santo Tomds and San 
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Segundo are, in their main features, Romanesque of the 15th 
century, although parts of the beautiful San Vicente, and of 
San Pedro, may be as old as the 12th century. Especially 
noteworthy is the marble monument in Santo Tomds, carved by 
the 15th-century Florentine sculptor Domenico Fancelli, over 
the tomb of Prince John (d. T497), the only son of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The convent and church of Santa Teresa mark 
the supposed birthplace of the saint whose name they bear 
{c. 1515-1582). Avila also possesses an old Moorish castle 
{alcdzar) used as barracks, a foundling hospital, infirmary, 
military academy, and training schools for teachers of both 
sexes. From 1482 to 1807 it was also the seat of a university. 
It has a considerable trade in agricultural products, leather, 
pottery, hats, linen and cotton goods. 

For the local history see V. Picatoste, Tradiciones de Avila 
(Madrid, 1888) ; and L. Ariz, Historia de las grandezas de . . , Avila 
(Alcaid de Henares, 1607). 

AVILA Y ZUNIGA, LUIS DE {c. 1490 1560), Spanish 
historian, was born at' Placentia. He was probably of low 
origin, but married a wealthy heiress of the family of Zuniga, 
whose name he added to his own. He rose rapidly in the favour 
of the emperor Charles V., served as ambassador to Rome, and 
was made grand commander of the order of the Knights of 
Alcantara. He accompanied the emperor to Africa in 1541, 
and having served during the war of the league of Schmalkalden, 
wrote a history of this war entitled Commeiitarios de la guerra 
de Alemana, hecha de Carlos V en el am de 1546 y is 47- This 
was first printed in 1548, and becoming very popular was 
translated into French, Dutch, German, Italian and Latin. 
As may be expected from the author’s intimacy with Charles, 
the book is very partial to the emperor, and its misrepresentations 
have been severely criticized. 

AVIL£S, PEDRO MEN£NDEZ DE (151 (>-1574), Spanish 
seaman, founder of St Augustine, Florida, was born at Avil6s 
in Asturias on the 15th of February 1519. His family were 
gentry, and he was one of nineteen brothers and sisters. At 
the age of fourteen he ran away to sea, and was engaged till he 
was thirty in a life of adventure as a corsair. In 1549 during 
peace between France and Spain he was commissioned by the 
emperor Charles V. to clear the north coast of Spain and the 
Canaries of French pirates. In 1 554 he was appointed captain- 
general of the “ flota ” or convoy which carried the trade between 
Spain and America. 'I’he appointment was made by the emperor 
over the head and against the will of the Casa de ( ontratacion, 
or governing board of the American trade. In this year, and 
before he sailed to America, Aviles accompanied the prince of 
Spain, afterwards Philip 11 ., to England, where he had gone to 
marr)'^ Queen Mary . As commander of the flota he displayed a 
diligence, and achieved a degree of success in bringing Imck 
treasure, which earned him the hearty approval of the emperor. 
But his devotion to the imperial service, and his steady refusal 
to receive bribes as the reward for permitting breaches of the 
regulations, made him unpopular with the merchants, while 
his high-handed ways offended the Ca.sa de (’ontratacion. Re- 
appointed commander in 1557, and knowing the hostility of the 
Casa, he applied for service elsewhere. The war with France in 
which Spain and England were allies was then in progress, and 
until the close of 1559 ample occupation was found for Aviles in 
bringing money and recruits from Spain to Flanders. When peace 
was restored he commanded the fleet which brought Philip II. 
back from the Low Countries to Spain. In 1560 he was again 
appointed to command the flota, and he made a most successful 
voyage to America and back, in that and the following year. 
His relations with the C^sa de (’ontratacion were, however, 
as strained as ever. On his return from another voyage in 
1563 he was arrested by order of the Osa, and was detained in 
prison for twenty months. What the charges brought against 
him were is not known. Avilas in a letter to the king avows 
his innocence, and he was finally discharged by the judges, 
but not until they had received two peremptory orders from the 
king to come to a decision. 

On his release he prepared to sail to the Bermudas to seek for 


his son Juan, who had been shipwrecked in the previous year. 
At that time the French Huguenots were engaged in endeavour- 
ing to plant a colony in Florida. As the country' had been 
explored by the Spaniards they claimed it as theirs, and its 
position on the track of the home-coming trade of Mexico rendered 
its possession by any other power highly dangerous. Philip II. 
endeavoured to avert the peril by making an “ asienio ” or contract 
with Avilas, by which he advanced 15,000 ducats to the seaman, 
and constituted him proprietor of any colony which he could 
establish in Florida, on condition that the money was repaid. 
The cxintract was signed on the 20th of March 1565. Avil6s 
sailed on the 28th of July of the same year with one vessel of 600 
tons, ten sloops and 1 500 men. On the 28th of August he enUTed 
and named the Bay of St Augustine, and began a fort there. 
He took the F’rench post of Fort C’aroline on the 20th of 
September 1565, and in October exterminated a body of French- 
men who, under the Huguenot Jean Ribault, had arrived on the 
coast of Florida to relieve their colony. The Spanish commander, 
after slaying nearly all his prisoners, hung their bodies on trees, 
with the inscription, “ Not as F’renchmen but as Lutherans.*’ A 
French sea-captain named l)omini(]ue de Gourgues revenged the 
massacre by capturing in 1568 Fort San Mateo (as the Spanish 
had renamed Fort Caroline), and hanging the garrison, with 
the inscription, “Not as Spaniards but as murderers.” Till 
1567 Aviles remained in Florida, busy with his colony. In 
that yeiir he returned to Spain. He made one more voyage to 
Florida, and died on the 17th of September 1574. Avil6s married 
Maria de Solis, when very young, and left three daughters. His 
letters prove him to liave been a pious and high-minded officer, 
who never imagined that he could be supposed by any honest 
man to have gone too far in massac ring the Frenchmen, whom he 
regarded as pirates and heretics. 

See The Spanish Seitlements within the l*resent Limits of the 
Untied States, I'torida^ js03-i<;74i by Woodbury Lowery (New 
York, 1905 ). ’ (D. 11.) 

AVILAS, or San Nicolas dk AviLKs(the Roman Flavionuvia), 
a seaport of northern Spain, in the provit\('e of Ovietlo ; on the 
Bay of AviR's, a winding inlet of the Bay of Hiscay, 24 ni. by rail 
W. of Gijon. Pop. (1900) 12,763. Aviles is a picUirtf.sque and 
old-fashioned town, containing several ancient palaces and 
Gothic churches. 'J'hc bay, which is crossed by a fine bridge at 
its narrow landward extremity, is the headcpiarters of a fishing 
fleet, and a port of call for many coasting vessels. Gml from the 
Oviedo minc;s is exported coastwise, and in 1904 the shipments 
from Aviles for the first time exceeded those from (Jijon, reaching 
a total of more than 290,000 tons. Glass and coarse linen and 
woollen stuffs are manufactured ; and there are valuable stone 
quarries in the neighbourhood. 

AVIZANDUM (from Late Lat. avizarc, to consiilcr), a Scots 
law term ; the judge “makes avizandum with a cause,” i,e. takes 
time to consider his judgment. 

AVLONA (anc. Avion \ Ital. Valona; Alb. Vlioiia), a town 
and seaport of Albania, Turkey, in the vilayet of lannina. Pop. 
(1900) alKiiil 6000. Avlona occupies an eminence near the Gulf 
of Avlona, an inlet of the Adriatic, almost surrounded by moun- 
tains. The port is the best on the AllMinian coast, and the nearest 
to Italy. It is protected by the island of Saseno, the ancient 
Saso, and by ('apt* (ilossa, the northernmost headland of the 
Acrotreraunian mountains. It is regularly visited by stcaniens 
from Trieste, F'iume, Urindisi, and other Austro-Hungarian and 
Italian ports, as well as by many small (jreek and 'furkisli 
coasters. The cable and tckigrajjh line from Otranto, in Italy, 
to Constantinople, has an important station here. I’he town is 
about I i m. from the sea, and has rather a pleasant apjiearanrc 
with its minarets and its palace, surrounded with gardens and 
olive-groves. Valonia, a material largely used by tanner.s, is 
the pericarp of an acorn obtained in the neighbouring oak- 
wood.s, and derives its name from Valona. 'J'hc surrounding 
district is mainly agricultural and pastoral, prfxJucing oats, maize, 
cotton, olive oil, cattle, sheep, skins, hides and butter. All 
these commodities are exported in considerable quantities, liesides 
bitumen, which is obtained from a mine worked hy a French 
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company. The imports are woollen and cotton piece-goods, 
met^s and petroleum. 

Avlona played an important part in the wars between the 
Normans and the Byzantines^ during the i ith and X2th centuries. 
In 1464 it was taken by the Ottomans; and after being in 
Venetian possession in 1690, was restored to them in 1691. In 
1851 it suffered severely from an earthquake. 

AVOCA, or OvocA, VALE OF* a mountain glen of county 
Wicklow, Ireland, in the south-eastern part of the county, 
formed by the junction of the small rivers Avonmore and Avon- 
b^, which, rising in the central highlands of the county, form 
with their united waters the Ovoca river, flowing south and 
south-east to the Irish Sea at Arklow. The vale would doubtless 
rank only as one among the many beautiful glens of the district, 
but that it has obtained a lasting celebrity through one of the 
Irish Melodies of the poet Thomas Moore, in which its praises 
are sur^. It is through this song that the form Avoca is 
most f^iliar, although the name is locally spelt Ovoca.” 
ITic glen is narrow and densely wooded. Its beauty is somewhat 
marred by the presence of lead and copper mines, and by the 
main line of the Dublin & South Jilastem railway, on which 
Ovoca station, midway in the vale, is 42} m. south of Dublin. 
Of the two “ meetings of the waters ” (the upper, of the Avon- 
more and Avonbeg, and the lower, of the Aughrim with the 
Ovoca) the upper, near tlie fine seat of Castle Howard, is 
that which inspired the poet. At Avondale, alxive the upper 
“ meeting,*’ by the Avonmore, Charles Stewart Parnell was 
born. 

AVOCADO PEAR, the fniit of the tree Per sea f^ratissima^ 
which grows in the West Indies and elsewhere ; the flesh is of a 
soft and buttery consistency and highly esteemed. The name 
avocado, the Spanish for “ advocate,” is a sound-substitute for 
the Aztec ahuacatl ; it is also corrupted into alligator-peur.” 
Avocato, atjigaia, abbogada are variants. 

AVOGADRO, AMEDEO, ('onte dt Quaregna (i776“t856), 
Italian physicist, was born at Turin on the 9th of June 1776, and 
died there on the 9th of July 1856. He was for many years 
professor of higher physics in Turin University. He published 
many physical memoirs on electricity, the dilatation of liquids 
by heat, specific heats, capillaiy attraction, atomic volumes, (kc. 
as well as a treatise in 4 volumes on Fisica di carpi ponderahili 
(1837-1841). But he is chiefly remembered for his “ Essai d’une 
mani^re de determiner les masses relatives des molecules ei^men^ 
taires des corps, et les proportions selon Icsqucllcs elles entrent 
dans les comfiinaisons ” {Jnum. de Phys„ 181 t), in which he 
enunciated the hypothesis known by his name (Avogadros 
rule) that under the same conditions of temperature and pressure 
equal volumes of all gases contain the same numlier of smallest 
particles or molecules, whether those particles consist of single 
atoms or are composed of two or more atoms of the same or 
different kinds. 

AVOIDANCE (from ** avoid,” properly to make empty or void, 
in current usage, to keep away from, to shun ; the word ” avoid ” 
is adapted from the O. Fr. esvuidiet or hnder, to empty out, 
wide, modern vide, empty, connected with Lat. vacuus), the 
action of making empty, void or null, hence, in law, invalidation, 
annulment (see Confession and Avoidance) ; also the becoming 
void or vacant, hence in ecclesiastical law a term signifying the 
vacancy of a lienefice— that it is void of an incumbent. In general 
use, the word means the action of keeping away from anything, 
shunning or avoiding. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, or Averpupots (from the French ctvoir de pots, 
go^s of weight), the name of a system of weights used in Great 
Britain and America for all commodities except the precious 
met^s, gems and medicines. 'Fhe foundation of the system is 
the grain. A cubic inch of water weighs 252*458 grains. Of this 
grain 7000 now (see Weights and Measures) make a pound 
avoirdupois. This pound is divided into 16 02., and these 
ounces into i6 drachms. 

Avoirdupois Weight 

Drachm, i6«uunce, i6»pouml, 14 stone, 3»quartcr, 4ehundred, ao- ton. 
a7-.-}firain« 437.5 7000 98,000 196,000 srr«. iraR at4o1b. 


AVON, the name of several rivers in England and elsewhere. 
The word is Celtic, appearing in Welsh (very frequently) as afon, 
in Manx as aon, and in Gaelic as abhuinn (pronounced avaia), 
and is radically identical with the Sanskrit ap, water, and the Lat. 
aqua and amnis. The root appears more or less disguised in a 
vast number of river names over tlie Celtic area in Europe. 
Thus, besides such forms as Evan, Aune, Anne, Ive, Auney, Jnney, 
&c., in the British Islands, Aff, Aven, Avon, Aune appear in 
Brittany and elsewhere in France, Avenza and Avens in Italy, 
Avia in Portugal, and Avono in Spain ; while the terminal 
syllable of a laige proportion of the Ijitinized names of French 
rivers, such as the Sequana, the Matrona and the Garumna, 
seems originally to have b^n the same word. The names 
Punjab, Doai^, &c., show the root in a clearer shape. 

In England the following are the principal rivers of this name. 

1. The East or Hampshire Avon rises in Wiltshire south of 
Marlborough, and watering the Vale of Pewsey collects feeders 
from the high downs between Marlborough and Devizes. Breach- 
ing the high ground of Salisbury Plain, it pa.sses Amesbuiy, and 
following a very sinuous course reaches Salisbury. Here it 
receives on the east bank the waters of tlie Bourne, and on the 
west those of the Wylye. With a more direct course, and in a 
widening, fertile valley it continues past Downton, Fording- 
bridge and Ringwood, skirting the New Forest on the west, to 
Christchurch, where it receives the Stour from the west, and 2 J m. 
lower enters the English Channel through the broad but narrow- 
mouthed Christchurch harbour. The length, excluding lesser 
sinuosities, is about 60 m., Salisbury being 35 m. above the 
mouth. The total faU is rather over 500 ft., and tliat from 
Salisbury about 140 ft. The river is of no commercial value for 
navigation. It abounds in loach, and there are valuable salmon 
fisheries. The drainage area is 1132 sq. m. 

2. The Lower or Bristol Avon rises on the eastern slope of 
the Cotteswold Hills in Gloucestershire, collecting the waters of 
several streams south of Tetbury and east of Malmesbury. It 
flows east and south in a wide curve, through a broad upper 
valley past Chippenham and Melksham, after which it turns 
abruptly west to Bradford-on-Avon, receives the waters of the 
Frome from the south, and enters the beautiful narrow valley in 
which lie Bath and Bristol. Below Bristol the valley becomes 
the Clifton Gorge, famous for its wooded cliffs and for the 
Clifton {q.v,) suspension bridge which bestrides it. The cliffs 
and woods have been so far disfigured by quarries that public 
feeling was aroused, and in 1904 an ” Avon Gorge Committee ” 
was appointed to report to the corporation of Bristol on the 
possibility of preserving the beauties of tlie locality. The Avon 
finally enters the estuary of the Severn at Avonmouth, though it 
can hardly l^e reckoned as a tributary of that river. From Bristol 
downward the river is one of the most important commercial 
waterways in England, as giving access to that great port. 
The Kcnnet and Avon Canal, between Reading and the Avon, 
follows the river dosely from Bradford down to Bath, where it 
enters it by a descent of seven locks. The length of the river, 
excluding minor sinuosities, is about 75 m., the distance from 
Bradford to Bath being 10 m., thence to Bristol 12 m., and thence 
to the mouth 8 m. The total fall is between 500 and 600 ft., but 
it is only 235 ft. from Malmesbury. The drainage area is 891 
sq. miles. 

3. The Upper Avon, also called the Warwickshire, and some- 
times the “ Shakespeare ” Avon from its associations with the 
poet’s town of Stratford on its banks, is an eastern tributary 
of the Severn. It rises near Naseby in Northamptonshire, and, 
with a course of about 100 m. joins the Severn immedmtely 
below Tewkesbury in Gloucestersmre. Its early course is south- 
westerly to RugW, thereafter it runs west and south-west to 
Warwick, receiving the Learn on the east Its general direction 
thereafter remains south-westerly, and it flows past Stratford- 
on-Avon, receives the Stour on the south and the Arrow on the 
north and thence past Evesham and Pershore to Tewkesbury. 
The valley is always broad, and especially from Warwick down- 
ward, through the Vale of Evesham, the scenery is very beautiful, 
the rich valley being flanked by the bold C^teswold Hills on 
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the south and by the wooded slopes of the Arden district of { 
Warwickshire on the north. The view of Warwick Castle, rising 
from the wooded banks of the river, is unsurpassed, and the 
positions of Stratford and Evesham are admirable. The river 
is locked, and carries a small trade up to Evesham, 38 m. from 
Tewkesbury; the locks from Evesham upward to Stratford 
(17 m.) are decayed, but the weirs, and mill-dams still higher, 
afford many navigable reaches to pleasure boats. The total 
fall of the river is about 500 ft. ; from Rugby about 230 ft., and 
from Warwick 120 ft. The river abounds in coarse fish. 

Among other occurrences of the name of Avon in Great Britain 
there may be noted — ^in England, a stream flowing soutli-east 
from Dartmoor in Devonsliire to the English Channel ; in 
South Wales, the stream which has its mouth at Aberavon in 
Glamorganshire ; in Scotland, tributaries of ^he Clyde, the Spey 
and the Forth. 

AVONIAN, in geology, the name proposed by Dr A. Vaughan 
in 1905 {Q,J,G.S. vol. Ixi. p. 264) for the rocks of Lower 
('arboniferous age in the Avon gorge at Bristol. The Avonian 
stage appears to embrace precisely the same rocks and fossil- 
zones as the earlier designation “ Dinantien ” (see Carboni- 
ferous System) ; but its substages, being founded upon different 
local conditions and a different interpretation of the zonal fossils, 
do not correspond exactly with those of the Prench and Belgian 
geologists. 

Substages. Zones. Substages. 

- ... ( Dihunophyllum^ 

Kidwelhan \seminula I, 


Avonian 


f Syriitgothyris 
Qevedonian j Zaphventis 
[ Cleistopora 


jVis6on 
j Toumaisicn 


Dinantien 


The upper Avonian (Kidwellian) is well developed about 
Kidwelly in Carmarthenshire. The lower substage (Clevedonian) 
is well displayed near Clevedon in Somerset. 

See A. Vaughan, “ The Carboniferous Limestone Series (Avonian) 
of the Avon Gorge,** Proc. Bristol Naturalists* Soc,, 4th series, 
vol. i. pt. 2, 1006, pp. 74-168 (many plates) ; and T. h\ Sibley, " On 
the Carboniferous Limestone' (Avonian) of the M<‘n(lip area (Somcr 
sc‘t),'* Q.J.G.S, vol. Ixii., 1906, pp, 324-380 (plates). (J. A. H.) 

AVONMORE, BARRY YELVERTON, JSi Viscount (1736-^ 
1805), Irish judge, was bom in 1736. He was the eldest son of 
Frank Yelverton of Blackwater, Co. Cork. Educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he was for some years an assistant master under 
Andrew Buck in the Hibernian Academy. In 1761 he married 
Miss Mary Nugent, a lady of some fortune, and was then enabled 
to read for the bar. lie was called in 1764, his success was rapid, 
and he took silk eight years afterwards. He sat in the Irish 
parliament as member successively for the boroughs of Donegal 
and Carrickfergus, becoming attorney-general in 1782, but was 
elevated to the bench as chief baron of the exchequer in 1783. 
He was created (Irish) Baron Avonmore in 1795, and in 1800 
(Irish) viscount. Among his colleagues at the Irish bar Yelver- 
ton was a popular and charming companion. Of insignificant 
appearance, he owed his early successes to his remarkable 
eloquence, which made a great impression on his contemporaries ; 
as a judge, he was inclined to take the view of the advocate 
rather than that of the impartial lawyer. He gave his support 
to Grattan and the Whigs during the greater part of his parlia- 
mentary career, but in his latter days became identified with the 
court party and voted for the union, for which his viscounty was 
a reward. He had three sons and one daughter, and the title 
has descended in the family. 

AVRAMCHES, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
arrdhdissement in the department of Manche, 87 m. S. of Cher- 
bourg on the Western railway. Pop. (1906) 7186. It stands on 
a wooded hill, its botanical gardens commanding a fine view 
westward of the bay and rock of St Michel. At the foot of the 
hill flows the river S6e, which at high tide is navigable from the 
sea. The town is surrounded by avenues, which occupy the site 
of the ancient ramparts, remains of which are to be seen on the 
north side. Avrancheswas from 511 to 1790 a bishop’s see, held 
iit the end of the 17th century by the scholar Daniel Huet; and its 


catbedral, destroyed as insecure in the time of the first French 
Revolution, was the finest in N ormandy . Its site is now occupied 
by an open square, one stone remaining to mark the spot where 
Henry II. of England received absolution for the murder of 
Thomas Becket. The churches of Notre-Dame des Champs and 
St Saturnin are modem buildings in the Gothic style. The 
ancient episcopal palace is now used as a court of justice ; a 
public library is kept in the hotel de ville. In the public gardens 
there is a statue of General Jean Marie ValhuWt, killed at 
Austerlitz. Avranches is seat of a sub-prefect and has a tribunal 
of first instance and a communal college. Leather-dressing is 
the chief industry ; steam-sawing, brewing and dyeing are also 
carried on, and horticulture flourishes in the environs. Trade 
is in cider, cattle, butter, flowers and fruit, and there are salmon 
and other fisheries. 

Avranches, an important military station of the Romans, 
was in the middle ages chief place of a county of the duchy of 
Normandy. It sustained several sieges, the most noteworthy 
of which, in 1591, was the result of its opposition to Henry IV. 
In 1639 Avranches was the focus of the peasant revolt against 
the sdt-tax, known as the revolt of the Nu-pieds. 

AWADU and FADNIA, two small nomad tribes of pure Arab 
blood living in the Bayuda desert, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
between the wells of Jakdul and Metemma. They are often 
incorrectly classed as Ja’alin. They own numbers of horses and 
cattle, the former of the black Dongola breed. At the battle 
of Abu Klea (i7ih of January 1885) they were conspicuous for 
their courage in riding against the British square. 

See Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ^ edited by Count Gleichen (London, 
1905). 

AWAJI, an island belonging to Japan, situated at the eastern 
entrance of tlie Inland Sea, having a length of 32 m., an extreme 
breadth of 16 m., and an area of 218 sq. m., with a population 
of about 190,000. It is separated on the south from the island 
of Shikoku by the Naruto channel, through which, i!\ certain 
conditions of the tide, a remarkable torrential current Ls set up. 
The island is celebrated for its exquisite scenery, and also for 
the fact that it is traditionally reputed to have been the first 
of the Japanese islands created by the deities Izanagi and 
Izanami. The loftiest peak is Y uruuba-yama ( 1 998 ft.), ihit most 
picturesque Sen-zan (1519 ft.). Awaji is noted for a peculiar 
manufacture of pottery. 

AWARD (from O. Fr. eivart, or esguart, (f. “ reward ”), the 
decision of an arbitrator, (See Arbitration.) 

AWE, LOCH, the longest freshwater lake in Scotland, situated 
in mid- Argyllshire, 116 ft. above the sea, with an area of nearly 
16 sq. m. it has a N.K. to S.W. direction and is fully 23 in. long 
from Kilchum Castle to Ford, its breadth varying from J of a 
mile to 3 m. at its upper end, where it takes the shape of a 
crescent, one arm of which runs towards Glen Orchy, the other 
to the point where the river Awe leaves the lake. 'I'he two ends 
of the loch are wholly dissimilar in character, the scenery of the 
upper extremity being majestic, while that of the lower half 
is pastoral and tame. (If its numerous islands the best-known 
is Inishaii, containing ruins of a church and convent, wliich was 
suppressed at the Reformation, At the extreme north-eastern 
end of the lake, on an islet which, when the water is low, 
becomes part of the mainland, stand the imposing ruins of Kil- 
churn Castle. Its romantic surroundings have made this castle 
a favourite subject of the landscape painter. Dalmally, about 
2 m. from the loch, is one of the pleasantest villages in the High- 
lands and has a great vogue in midsummer. The river Awe, 
issuing from the north-western horn of the loch, affords excellent 
trout and salmon fishing. 

AWL (O. Eng. ael ; at one time sixjit nawl by a confusion 
with the indefinite article Ixjfore it), a small hand-tool for piercing 
holes. 

AXE ( 0 , Eng. aex; a word common, in different forms, 
in the Teutonic languages, and akin to the Greek d^mf ; the 
New English Dictionary prefers tlie spelling “ax ’’), a tool or 
weapon, taking various shapes, but, when not compounded with 
some distinguishing word (e,g, in “ pick-axe “), generally formed 
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Vfy aft eAgcdVveaA fixed uponalMBiidle for strikkig. A“ hatchet ” 

16 a small sort of axe. 

MUtLOUKE* aft vskftd m tiaa Ttorth^vrest part of Lincotesldre, 
Ei^land, lyi^'g ^twecn the rivers Trent, Idle and Don, and 
udlated by drainage channels connoted with these riven. 
It consists mainly of a plateau of slight elevation, rarely ex- 
ceeding loo ft., and comprises the parishes of Althorpe, Belton, I 
Epworth, Haxey, Luddington, Owston and Crowle ; rte total j 
area being about 47,000 acres. At a veiy early period it would 
appear to have been covered with forest ; but this having been 
in great measure destroyed, it l)ecame in great part a swamp* 

In 1627 King Charles I., who was lord of the island, entered 
into a contract with Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutchman, for 
reclaiming the meres and marshes, and rendering them fit for 
tillage. This undertaking led to the introduction of a large 
number of Flemish workmen, who settled in the district, and, 
in spite of the violent measures adopted by the English peasantry 
to expel them, retained their ground in sufficient numbers to 
affect the physical appearance and the accent of the inhabitants 
to this day. I'he principal towns in the isle are Crowle (pop. 
2769) and Epworth. The Axholme joint light railway runs north 
and south through the isle, connecting Goole with Haxey 
junction ; and the Great Northern, Great Eastern and Great 
Central lines also afford communications. I'he land is extremely 
fertile. The name, properly Axeyholm (cf. Haxey), is hybrid, 
Ax being the Celtic uisg, water ; ffy the Anglo-Saxon for island ; 
and /wlm the Norse word with the same signification. 

AXILE, or Axial, a term ( related to the axis) used technic- 
ally in science ; in botany an embryo is called axile when it has 
the same direction as the axis of the seed. 

AXINITE, a mineral consisting of a complex aluminium and 
calcium boro-silicate with a small amount of basic hydrogen ; 
the calcium is partly replaced in varying amounts by ferrous 
iron and manganese, and the aluminium by ferric iron : the 
formula is lICa,llAl.^(Sil),),. The mineral was named (from 
an axe) by R. J. Haiiy in 1799, on account of the char- 
acteristic thin wedge -like form of its 
anorthic crystals. 'J'he colour is usually 
clove- brown, l)al rarely it has a violet 
tinge (on this account the mineral was 
named yanolite, meaning violet stone, by 
J. C. Delamctherie in 1792). The Ix-.st 
specimens are afforded by the beautifully 
developed transparent glassy crystals, 
found with albite, prehnite and quart/., 
in a zone of amphibolite and chlorite-schists at Taj Bourg 
d’Oisans in Dauphine. Jt is found in the greenstone and horn- 
blende-schists <»f Botallack Head near St Just in Cornwall, and 
in diabase in the Hurz. Large crystals have also been found 
in Japan, and small ones in Maine and in Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. In its occurrence in basic rather than 
in acid eruptive rocks, axinite differs from the boro-silicate 
tourmaline, which is usually found in granite. The specific 
gravity is 3-28. The hardness of 6i'“7, combined with the colour 
and transpiirency, renders axinite applicable for tise as a gem- 
stone, the Dauphin^ crystals being occasionally cut for this 
purpose. , , , (T.. J. S.) 

AXIOM (Gr. «^tui/xa), a general proposition or principle 
accepted as self-evident, either absolutely or within a particular 
sphere of thought. Each special science has its own axioms 
(cf. the Aristotelian ar\fn\ “ first principles ”), w'hich, however, 
are sometimes susceptible of proof in another wider science. 
The Greek w’orcl was pfblxibly confined by Pluto to mathematical 
axioms, but Aristotle (Af/al, Post, i. 2) gave it also the wider 
significance of the ultimate principles of thought which are 
behind all special sciences (c,g, the principle of contradiction). 
These are apprehended solely by the mind, which may, howwer, 
be led to ^em by an inductive process. After Aristotle, the 
term was used l>y the Stoics and the school of Ramns for a 
proposition simply, and Bacon (Nm\ Organ, i. 7) used it of any 
general proposition. The word was reintroduced in modern 
philosophy probably by Ren^ Descartes (or by hi.s followers) 



who, in the search for a definite self-evident principle as the basis 
of a new philosophy, naturally turned to the familiar science of 
mathematics. The axiom of Cartesianism is> therefore, the 
Cogiio ergo sum. Kant still further narrowed the meaning to 
/ include only self-evident (intuitive) synthetic propositions, 

/ t.e. of space and time. The nature of axiomatic certainty is 
I part of the fundamental problem of logic and metaphysics. 
Those who deny the possibility of tdl non-empirical knowledge 
naturally hold that every axiom is ultimately based on observa- 
tion. For the Euclidian axioms see Geometry. 

AXIS (Lat. for “ axle ”), a word having the same meaning 
as axle, and also used with many extensions of this primary 
meaning. It denotes the imaginary line about which a body 
or system of bodies rotates, or a line about which a body or 
action is symmetcipally disposed. In geometry, and in geo- 
metrical crystallography, the term denotes a line which serves 
to aid the orientation of a figure. In anatomy, it is, anrong 
other uses, applied to the second cervical vertebra, and in 
botany it means the stem. 

AXLE (in Mid. Eng. axel-trey from O. Norweg. oxuU-tfe, 
cognate with the O. Eng. axe or eaxe, and connected with Sansk. 
tikshUy Gr. a^wr, and Lat. axts)y the pin or spindle on which 
a wheel turns. In carriages the axle-tree is the bar on which 
the wheels are mounted, the axles being strictly its thinner 
rounded prolongations on which they actually turn. The pins 
which pass through the ends of the axles and keep the wheels 
from slipping off are known as axle-pins or “ linch-pins,” 

** linch ” being a corruption, due to confusion with “ link,” 
of the Old English word for ” axle,” lynts, cf. Ger. Liinsc, 

AX - LES - THERMES, a watering place of south-western 
France, in the department of Ari^ge, at the confluence of the 
Ari6ge with three tributaries, 26 m. S.S.K. of Foix by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 1170. Ax (Aquae), situated at a height of 2300 ft., 
is well known for its warm sulphur springs (77^-172® F.), of 
which there are about sixty. The waters, which were used by 
the Romans, are efficacious in the treatment of rheumatism, 
skin diseases and other maladies. 

AXMINSTER, a market-town in the Honiton parliamentary 
division of Devonshire, England, on the river Axe, 27 ni. E. by 
N. of Exeter by the London South-Western railway. Pop. 
(1901) 2906. The minster, dedicated to St Mary the Virgin, 
illustrates every style of architecture from Norman to Perpen- 
dicular. There are in the chancel two freestone effigies, perhaps 
of the i^th century, besides three sedilia, and a piscina under 
arches. Axminster was long celebrated for the admirable 
quality of its carpets, which were woven by hand, like tapestry. 
Their manufacture was established in 1755. Their name is 
preserved, but since the seat of this industry was removed to 
Wilton near Salisbury, the inhabitants of Axminster have found 
employment in brush factories, corn mills, timber yards and an 
iron foundry. Goth, drugget, cotton, leather, gloves and 
tapes arc also made. Coaxdon House, the birthplace in 1602 
of Sir Symonds d’Ewes, the Puritan historian, is about 2 m. 
distant, and was formerly known as St Calyst. 

Axminster (Axemystre) derives its name from the river Axe and 
from the old ablwy church or minster said to have been built by 
King Aithclstan. The situation of Axmin.ster at the intersection of 
the two great ancient rosids, Iknicld Street and the Fosse Way, and 
also the numerous earthworks and hill-fortresses in the neighlxiur- 
hcxxl indicate a very early settlement. There is a tradition that 
the battle of Brunanburh was fought in the valley of the Axe, and 
that the bodies of the Danish princes who perished in action were 
buried in Axminster church. According to Domesday, Axminster 
was hckl by the king. In 1246 Reginald de Mohun, then lord of the 
manor, founded a Cistercian abbey at Newenham within the parish 
of Axminster, granting it a Saturday market and a fair on Mid- 
summer dav, and the next year made over to the monks from 
Beaulieu the manor and hundred of Axminster. The abbey was 
dissolved in 1530. The midsummer fair established by Reginald de 
Mohun is still held. 

Sec Victoria Cotintv History Devon; James Davidson, VriUsh 
and Roman Remains in the Vicinity of Axminster (London, 1S33) 

AXOLOTL, the Mexican name given to larvae salamanders of 
the genus Amblystoma, It required the extraordinaiy acumen 
of the great Cuvier at once to recognize, when the first specimens 
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of tlie Gyrmus edulis or Axolotl of Mexico were brought to him 
by Humboldt in the beginning of the 19th century, that these 
Batrachians were not really related to the Perennibranchiates^ 
such as Siren and Proteus, with which he was well acquainted, 
but represented the larval form of some air-breathing salamander. 
Little heed was paid to his opinion by most systematists, and 
when, more than half a centuiy later, the axolotl was found to 
breed in its branchiferous condition, the question seemed to be 
settled once for all against him, and the genus Siredon, as it was 
called by J. Wagler, was unanimously maintained and placed 
among the permanent gill-breathers. 

It seemed impossible to admit that an animal which lives for 
years without losing its gills, and is able to propagate in that 
state, could be anything but a perfect form. And yet subsequent 
discoveries, which followed in rapid succession, have established 
that Siredon is but the larval form of the salamander Ambly- 
stoma, a genus long known from various parts of North America ; 
and Cuvier’s conclusions now read much better than they did 
half a century after they were published. Before reviewing the 
history of these discoveries, it is desirable to say a few words of 
the characters of the axolotl (larval form) and of the Amblystoma 
(perfect or imago form). 

The axolotl has been known to the Mexicans from the remotest 
times, as an article of food regularly brought from neighbouring 
lakes to the Mexico market, its flesh being agreeable and whole- 
some. Francisco Hernandez (1514-1578) has alluded to it as 
Gyrinus edulis or atolocatl, and as lusus aquarum, pisds ludicrus, 
or axolotl, which latter name has remained in use, in Mexico and 
elsewhere, to the present day. But for its large size - it grows 
to a length of eleven inches — it is a nearly exact image of the 
British newt larvae. It has the same moderately long, plump 
body, with a low dorsal crest, the continuation of the membrane 
bordering the strongly compressed tail ; a large thick head with 
small eyes without lids and with a large pendent upper lip ; two 
pairs of well-developed limbs, with free digits ; and above all, 
as the most characteristic feature, three large appendages on 
each side of the back of the head, fringed with filaments which, 
in their fullest development, remind one of black ostrich feathers. 
These are the external gills, through which the animal breathes 
the oxygen dissolved in the water. The jaws are provided with 
small teeth in several rows, and there is an elongate patch of 
further teeth on each side of the front of the palate (inserted on 
the vomerine and palatine bones). The colour is blackish, or of 
a dark olive-grey or brownish grey with round black spots or dots. 

I'hc genus Amblystoma was established by J. J. ^Ischudi in 
1838 fur various salamanders from North America, which had 
previously been described as Laccria or Salamandra, and which, 
so far as general appearance is concerned, difTer little from the 
European salamanders. The body is smooth and shiny, with 
vertical grooves on the sides, the tail is but feebly compressed, 
the eye is moderately large and provided with movable lids, 
and the upper lip is nearly straight. But the dentition of the 
palate is very different; the small teeth, which are in a single row, 
as in the jaws, form a long transverse, continuous or interrupted 
series behind the inner nares or choanae. The animal leaves the 
water after completing its metamorphosis, the last stage of which 
is marked by the loss of the gills. One of the largest and most 
widely distributed species of this genus, which includes about 
twenty, is the Amblystoma tigrinum, an inhabitant of both the 
east and west of the United States and of a considerable part 
of the cooler parts of Mexico. It varies much in colour, but it 
may be described as usually brown or blackish, with more or less 
numerous yellow spots, sometimes arranged in transverse bands. 
It rarely exceeds a length of nine inches. This is the Amblystoma 
into which the axolotl has been ascertained to transform. It is 
generally admitted that the axolotls which were kept alive in 
Europe and were particularly abundant between 1870 and 1880 
arc all the descendants of a stock bred in Paris and distributed 
chiefly by dealers, originally, we believe, by the late P. Car- 
bonnier. Close in-breeding without the infusion of new blood 
is probably the cause of the decrease in their numbers at the 
present day, specimens being more difficult to procure and 


fetxihing much higher prices than they did formerly, at least in 
England and in France. 

The original axolotls, from the vicinity of Mexico City, it is 
believed, arrived at the Jardin d’Acclimatation, Paris, late in 

1863. They were thirty-four in number, among which was an 
albino, and had been sent to that institution, together with a few 
other animals, bv order of Marshal Forey, who was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the French expeditionary force to Mexico 
after the defeat of General Loreneez at Puebla (May 5th, i86.^), 
and returned to France at the end of 1863, after having handed 
over the command to Marshal (then General) Bazaine. Six 
specimens (five males and one female) were given by the Society 
d’Acclimatation to Professor A. Dum^ril, the administrator of the 
reptile collection of the Jardin des Plantes, the living specimens 
of which were at that time housed in a very miserable structure, 
situated at a short distance from the comparatively sumptuous 
building which was erected some ye^TS later and opened to the 
public in 1874. Soon after their arrival at the J ardin d'Acclimata- 
tion, some of the axolotls spawned, but the eggs, not having be en 
removed from the aquarium, were devoured by its occupants. 
At the same lime, in the Jardin des Plantes, the single female 
axolotl also spawned, twice in succession, and a large number of 
young were successfully reared. This, it then seemed, soh'cd 
the often-discussed question of the percnnibranchiatc nature of 
these Batrachians. But a yea** later, the second generation 
having reached sexual maturity, new broods were produced, 
and out of these some individuals lost their gills and dorsal 
crest, developed movable eyelids, changed their dentition, and 
assumed yellow spots,-*' in fact, took on all the characters of 
Amblystoma tigrinum. However, these transformed salamanders, 
of which twenty-nine were obtained from 1865 to 1870, did not 
breed, although their branchiate brethren continued to do so 
very freely. It was not until 18 ;6 that the axolotl in its Ambly- 
stoma state, offspring of several generations of perennibran- 
chiates, was first observed to spawn, and this again took ])lace 
in the reptile house of the Jardin des Plantes, as reported by 
Professor K. Blanchard. 

The original six .specimens received in 1864 at the Jardin des 
Plantes, which had been carefully kept apart from their progeny, 
remained in the branchiate condition, and bred eleven times 
from 1865 to 1868, and, after a period of two years’ rest, again 
in 1870. According to the report of Aug. Dumeril, they and 
their offspring gave birth to 9000 or 10,000 larvae during that 
period. So numerous were the axolotls that the Paris Museum 
was able to distribute to other institutions, as well as to dealers 
and private individuals, over a thousand examples, which found 
th(*ir way to all parts of Europe, and numberless specimens have 
been kept in England from 1866 to the present day. 'i'lie first 
specimens exhibited in the London Zoological (kirdens, in August 

1864, were probably part of the original stock received from 
Mexico by the Soci6t6 d’Acclimatalion, but do not appear to 
have bred. 

“ White ” axolotls, albinos of a pale flesh colour, with beautiful 
red gills, have also been kept in great numbers in England and 
on the continent. They are said to be all descendants of one 
albino male specimen received in the Paris Mu.seum menagerie 
in 1866, which, paired with normal specimens in 1867 and 1868, 
produced numerous white offspring, which by selection have 
i)een fixed as a permanent rare, without, according to L. Vaillant, 
showing any tendency to reversion. We arc not aware of any 
but two of these albinos having ever turned into the perfect 
Amblystoma form, as happened in Paris in 1870, the albinism 
being retained. 

Thus we see that in our aejuariums most of the axolotls remain 
in the branchiate condition, transformed individuals being on 
the whole very exceptional. Now it has been stated that in the 
lakes near Mexico City, where it was first discovered, the axolotl 
never transforms into an Amblystoma. This the present writer 
is inclined to doubt, considering that he has received examples 
of the normal Amblystoma tigrinum from various parts of 
Mexico, and that Alfred Dug6s has described an Amblystoma 
from mountains near Mexico City ; at the same time he feels very’ 
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suspicious of the various statements to that effect which have 
appeared in so many works, and rather disposed to make light 
of the ingenious theories launched by biological speculators who 
have never set foot in Mexico, especially Weismann’s picture 
of the dismal condition of the salt-incrusted surroundings which 
were supposed to have hemmed in the axolotl — ^the Ixraclush Lago 
de I'excoco, the largest of the lakes near Mexico, being evidently 
in the philosopher’s mind. 

Thanlu to the enthusiasm of H. Gadow during his visit to 
Mexico in the summer of 1902, we are now better informed 
on the conditions under which the axolotl lives near Mexico City. 
First, he ascertained that there are no axolotls at all in the Lago 
deTexcoco,thus disposing at once of the Weisraannian explana- 
tion ; secondly, he confirmed A. Dugas’s statement that there is 
a second species of Amblystomay which is normal in its meta- 
morphosis, near Mexico but at a higher altitude, which may 
explain Velasco’s observation that regularly transforming 
Amblystoinas occur near that city ; and thirdly, he made a care- 
ful examination of the two lakes, Chaleo and Xochimilco, where 
the axolotls occur in abundance and are procured for the market. 
The following is an abstract of Gadow’s very interesting account. 
** Lakes Chaleo and Xochimilco arc a paradise, situated about 
10 ft. higher than the Texcoco Lake and separated from it 
by several hills. High mountains slope down to the southern 
shores, with a belt of fertile pastures, with shrubs and trees and 
little streams, here and there with rocks and ravines. In fact, 
there are thousands of inviting opportunities for newts to leave 
the lake if they wanted to do so. T^ke Xochimilco conUiins 
powerful springs, but away from them the water appears dark 
and muddy, full of suspended fresh and decomposing vegetable 
mutter, teeming with fish, larvae of insects, Daphniae, worms 
and axolotl. These breed in the beginning of Februar>^ The I 
native fishermen know all about them ; how the eggs arc fastened 
to the water plants, how soon after th<* little larvae swarm about 
in thousands, how fast they grow, until by the month of June they 
are all grown into big, fat creatures ready for the market ; later 
in the summer the axolotls are Siiid to taJee to the rushes, in the 
autumn they become scarce, but none have ever been known 
to leave the water or to metamorphose, nor arc any perfect 
Ambly stomas found in the vicinity of the two Jakes.” 

In Gadow’s opinion, the reason why there are only perenni- 
branchiate axolotls in these lakes is obvious. I'he constant 
abundance of food, stable amount of water, innumerable hiding- 
places in tile mud, under the banks, iunongst the reeds and roots 
of the floating islands which are scattered all over them,— -all 
these points arc inducements or attractions so great that the 
creatures remain in their parailisc and consequently retain all 
those larval features which arc not directly connected with 
sexual maturity. There is nothing whatever to prevent them 
from leaving these Jakes, but there is also nothing to induce 
them to do so. 'fhe same applies occasionally to European 
larvae, as in the case observed in the lUxliun Alps by F. de 
Filippi. Nevertheless, in the axolotl the latent tendency can 
still be revived, as we have seen above and as is proved by the 
experiments of Marie von Chauvin. When once sexually ripe 
the axolotl are apparently incajmble of changing, but their 
ancestral course of evolution is still latent in them, and will, if 
favoured by circumstances, reappe.ar in following generations. 

Bfm.io(;RAi*Hy. — G. Cuvier, Mhn. Imtit. Nation. (1807), p. 149, 
aiul in A. Humboldt and A. Hcxnpland, Ohsen^. zool. i. (1811), p. 93 ; 
L. Calort, Mem. Acc. Uotogna^ iii. (1831), p. 269 ; A. Dum^U, Compies 
tendus, bi. (1865), p, 765, and N. Arch. Mus. ii. (i866j, p. 265; 
E. Blanchard, CompUs ttnduSf Ixxxii. (i870),p. 716 ; A. Welsmann, 
Z. wiss. Zool. XXV. [Suppl, 1875), p. 297 ; M. von Chauvin. Z. unss. 
Zool. xxvii. (1870), p. 522; F. de Filippi, Arch. p. la tool. i. (1862), 
p. 206; O. Hahn, liev. Qtiest. Sci. Brussels (2), i. (189a), p. 178; 
H. Gadow, Nature, Ixvii. (1903), p. 330. (G. A. B.) 

AXUM, or Aksum, an ancient city in the province of Tigr 4 , 
Abyssinia (14® 7' 5 -'' N., 38® 31' lo" E. ; altitude, 7226 ft), 12 m. 
W. by S. of Adowa, Many European travellers have given 
descriptions of its monuments, though none of them has stayed 
there more than a few days. ITie name, written Aksm and 
Aksum in the Sabaean and Ethiopic inscriptions in the place, 


is found in classical and early Christian writers in the forms of 
Auxome, Axumis, Axume, &c., the first mention being in the 
Periplus Maris Erylhraei (c. A.Di 67), where it is said to be the 
seat of a kingdom, and the emporium for the ivory brought from 
the west. For the history of this kingdom see Ethiopia. J. T. 
Bent conjectured that the seat of government was transferred to 
Axum from Jeha, which he identified with the ancient Ava ; 
and according to a document quoted by Achille Raff ray the third 
Christian monarch transferred it from Axum to Lalibela. 'Ihis 
second transference probably took place very much later ; in 
spite of it, the custom of crowning Abyssinian kings at Axum 
continued, and King John was crowned there as late as 1871 or 
1872. A. B. Wylde conjectures that it had become unsuitable 
for a royal seat by having acquired the status of a sacred city, 
and thus affording sanctuary to criminals and political offenders 
within the chief church and a considerable area round it, where 
there are various houses in which such persons can be lodged and 
entertained. This some sanctity makes it serve as a depository 
for goods of all sorts in times of danger, the chief church forming 
a sort of bank. The present town, containing less than a thousand 
houses, is supposed to occupy only a small portion of the area 
covered by tlie ancient city ; it lies in a kloof or valley, but the 
old town must have been built on the western ridge rather than 
in the valley, as the traces of well-dressed stones are more 
numerous there tlian elsewhere. 

Most of the antiquities of Axum still await excavation ; those 
that have been described consist mainly of obelisks, of which 
about fifty are still standing, while many more are fallen. They 
form a consecutive series from rude unhewn stones to highly 
finished obelisks, of which the tallest still erect is 60 ft. in height, 
with 8 ft. 7 in. extreme front width ; others that are fallen may 
have been taller. The h ighly finished monoliths are all representa- 
tions of a many-storeyed castle, with an altar at the Imse of each, 
lliey appear to be connected with Semitic sun-worship, and are 
assigned by Bent to the same period as the temple at IJaalbek, 
though some antiquarians would place them much earlier ; the 
representation of a castle in a single stone seems to l.>car some 
relation to the idea worked out in the monolith churches of 
Lalibela described by Raffray . The fall of many of the monuments 
accordii^ to Bent, was caused by the washing away of the 
foundations by the stream called Mai Shum, and indeed the native 
tradition states that “ Gudert, queen of the Amhara,” when she 
visited Axum, destroyed the chief obelisk in this way by digging 
a trench from the river to its foundation. Others attribute it 
to religious fanaticism, or to the result of some barbaric invasion, 
such as Axum may have repeatedly endured before it was sacked 
by Mahommed CJran, sultan of Harrar, about 1535. 

Literature. — Classical references to Axum are collected by 
Pietschmaim in Pauly's Realencyclojmdte (2nd ed.) ; for the history 
as tlerived from the inscriptions see D. H. Miillcr, .Appendix to 
J. T. Bent’s Sacred City of the Ethiopians (Tx)ndon, 1893), and 
E. Glaser, Die Abessinier in Arabien (Munich, T895). For the 
antiquities, Bruce's Travels (1790) ; Salt, in the Travels of 
Valentxa (London, 1809), iii. 87-97 and 178-200; J. T. Bent, l.c.\ 
and A. B. Wylde, Modern Abyssinia (T-ondon, 1901). For geology", 
Schimper, in the Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fUr Erdkunde (Berlin, 
1869). (D. S. M.-) 

AY, AYE. The word “ aye,” meaning always (and pronounced 
as in “ day ” ; connected with Gr. oef, always, and Lat. a£vum, 
an age), is often spelt “ ay,” and the New English Dictionary 
prefers this. “ Aye,” meaning Yes (and pronounced almast like 
the word eye ”), though sometimes identified with ” yea,” is 
probably the same word etymologically, though differentiated 
by usage ; the form “ ay ” for this is also common, but incon- 
venient ; at one time it was spelt simply 1 {e.g. in Michael 
Drayton’s Idea, 57 ; published in 1593). 

AYAGUCHO, a city and department of central Peru, formerly 
known as Guamanga or Huamanga, renamed from the small 
plain of Ayacucho {Quichua, “corner of death”). This lies 
near the village of (^inua, in an elevated valley 11,600 ft. 
above sea-level, where a decisive battle w'as fought between 
General Sucr6 and the Spanish viceroy La Serna in 1824, which 
resulted in the defeat of the latter and the independence of Peru. 
The city of Ayacucho, capital of the department of that name 
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and of the province, of Guamanga, is situated on an elevated 
plateau, 8911 ft. above sea-level, between the western and central 
Cordilleras, and on the main road between Lima and Cuzco, 394 
m. from the former way of Jauja. Pop. (1896) 30,000. It 
has an agreeable, temperate climate, is regularly built, and has 
considerable commercial importance. It is the seat of a bishopric 
and of a superior court of justice. It is distinguished for the 
number of its churches and conventual establishments, although 
the latter have been closed. The city was founded by Pizarro 
in 1539 and was known as Guamanga down to 1825. It has been 
the scene of many notable events in the history of Peru. 

The department of Ayacucho extends across the great plateau 
of central Peru, between the departments of Huancavelica and 
Apurimac, with Cuzco on the E. and lea on the W. Area, 
18,185 sq. m. ; pop. (i8q6) 302,469. It is divided into six 
provinces, and covers a broken, mountainous region, partially 
barren in its higher elevations but traversed by deep, warm, 
fertile valleys. It formed a part of the original home of the Incas 
and once sustained a large population. It produces Indian com 
and other cereals and potatoes in the colder regions, and tropical 
fruits, sweet potatoes and mandioca {Jaifopha tnani/iot, L.) in 
the low tropical valleys. It is also an important mining region, 
having a large number of silver mines in operation. Its name 
was changed from Guamanga to Ayacucho by a decree of 1825. 

AYAH, a Spanish word (aya) for children’s nurse or maid, 
introduced by the Portuguese into India and adopted by the 
English to denote their native nurses. 

AYALA, DON PEDRO LOPEZ D£ (1332-1407), Spanish states* 
man, historian and poet, was born at Vittoria in 1332. He first 
came into prominence at the court of Peter the Cruel, whose 
cause he finally deserted ; he greatly distinguished himself in 
subsequent campaigns, during which he was twice made prisoner, 
by the Black Prince at Ndjera (1367) and by the Portuguese 
at Aljubarrota (1385). A favourite of Henry 11 . and John I. 
of ( astile, he was made grand chancellor of the realm by Henry 
III. in 1398. A brave olficer and an Me diplomat, Ayala was 
one of the most cultivated Spaniards of his time, at once historian, 
translator and poet. Of his many works the most important 
are his chronicles of the four kings of Castile during whose 
reigns he lived ; they give a generally accurate account of scenes 
and events, most of which he had witnessed ; he also wrote a 
long satirical and didactic poem, interesting as a picture of his 
personal experiences and of contemporary morality. The first 
part of his chronicle, covering only the reign of Peter the Cruel, 
was printed at Seville in 1495 * complete edition wa.s 

printed in 1779-1780 in the collection of Cronicas Espaholas, 
under the auspices of the Spanish Royal Academy of History. 
Ayala died at ('alahorra in 1407. 

See Rafael Floraues, “ Vida literaria de ‘Pedro Lopez de Ayala/' 
in the Documfintns inediios para la historia de Espana^ vols. xix. and 
XX. ; F. W. Schirrmachcr, “ Cber die Glaubwurcligkcit dcr Chronik 
Ayalas/’ in Geschichte von Spanien (Berlin, 1902), vol. v. j)p. 510- 

532. 

AYALA Y HERRERA, ADELARDO LOPEZ DE (1828-1879), 
Spanish writer and politician, was born at Guadalcanal on the 
ist of May 1828, and at a very early age began writing for the 
theatre of his native town. The titles of these juvenile per- 
formances, which were played by amateurs, were Sal^a por 
donde saliere, Me voy d Sevilla and La Corona y el Fund, As 
travelling companies never visited Guadalcanal, and as ladies 
look no part in the representations, these three plays were 
written for men only. Ayala persuaded his sister to appear as 
the heroine of his comedy, La primera Dama, and the innovation, 
if it scandalized some of his townsmen, permitted him to develop 
his talent more freely. In his twentieth year he matriculated 
at the university of Seville, but his career as a student was 
undistinguished. In Seville he made acquaintance with Garcia 
Gutierrez, who is reported to have encouraged his dramatic 
ambitions and to have given him the benefit of his own experience 
as a playwright. Early in 1850 Ayala removed his name from 
the university books, and settled in, Madrid with the purpose 
of becoming a professional dramatist. Though he had no 
friends and no influence, he speedily found an opening. A four- | 


act play in verse, Un Hombre de Estado, was accepted by the 
managers of the Teatro Espanol, was given on the 35th of 
January 1851, and proved a remarkable success* Henceforward 
Ayala’s position and popularity were secure. Within a twelve- 
month he became more widely known by his Castigo y Perddn, 
and by a more humorous effort, Los das Guzmanes i and 
shortly afterwards he was appointed by the Moderado govern- 
ment to a post in the home office, which he lost in 1854 on the 
accession to power of the Liberal party. In 1854 he produced 
Rtoja, perhaps the most admired and the most admirable of all 
his works, and from 1854 to 1856 he took an active part in the 
political campaign carried on in the journal HI Padre Cobos, A 
zarzuela, entitled Guerta a muerte, for wliich Emilio Arrieta 
composed the music, belongs to 1855, and to the same collabora- 
tion is due Kl Agenie de Matrimonios, At about tliis date Ayala 
passed over from the Moderates to the Progressives, and this 
political mancEUvre had its effect upon the fate of his plays. 
The performances of Los Comuneros were attended hy menil)ers 
of the different parties ; the utterances of the different characters 
were taken to represent the author’s personal opinions, and 
every speech which conild be brought into connexion with 
current politics was applauded by one lialf of the liouse and 
derided by the other half. A zarzuela, named El Conde de 
Casifdla, was given amid much uproar on the 20th of February 
1856, and, as the piece seemed likely to cause serious disorder 
in the theatre, it was suppressed by the government after the 
third performance. Ayala’s rupture with the Moderates was 
now compUae, and in 1857, through the interest of O’Donnell, 
he was elected as Liberal deputy for Badajoz. His political 
changes are diflicult to follow, or to explain, and tliey l^ve been 
unsparingly censured. So far as can be judged, Ayala liad no 
strong political views, and drifted with the current of the moment. 
He took part in the revolution of 1868, wrote the “ Manifesto 
of Gidiz/’ took office as colonial minister, favoured the candida- 
ture of the due de Montpensier, resigned in 1871, relumed to his 
early Conservative principles, and was a member of Alfonso 
Xll.’s first cabinet. Meanwhile, however divided in opinion as 
to his political conduct, his countrymen were practically unani- 
mous in admiring his dramatic work; and his reputation, if 
it gained little by El Nuevo Don Juan, was greatly increased by 
El Tanto par Ciento and El Tejado dc Vidrio, His last play, 
Consuelo, was given on the 30th of March 1878. Ayala was 
nominated to the post of president of congress shortly before 
his death, which occurred unexpectedly on the 30th of January 
1879. I'he best of his lyrical work, cxc'ellent for finish and 
intense sincerity, is his Epistola to Emilio Arrieta, and had he 
chosen to dedicate himself to lyric poetry, he might pos.sihly 
have ranked with the best of Spain’s modern singers ; as it is, 
he is a very considerable poet who affects the dramatic form. 
In his later writings he deals with modern society, its vices, 
ideals and perils ; yet in many essentials he is a mamfest 
disciple of Calderon. He has the familiar ('aldcronian limitations ; 
the substitution of types for chanicters, of eloquence for vital 
dialogue. Nor can he equal the sublime lyrism of his model ; 
but he Is little inferior in poetic conception, in dignified idealiza- 
tion, and in picturesque imagery. And it may be fairly claimed 
for him that in El Tejado de Vidrio and Kl Tanto por Ciento he 
displays a very exceptional combination of satiric intention with 
romantic inspiration. By these plays and by Rioja and Consuelo 
he in entitled to be judged. They will at least ensure for him 
an honourable plac'e in the history of the modern Spanish theatre. 

A complete edition of his dramatic works, edited by his friend and 
rival Tamavo v Bans, has been T)iiblLsIicd in seven volumes (Madrid, 
1881-1885); (J.F.-K.) 

AYE*AYE, a word of uncertain signification (perhaps only an 
exclamation), hut universally accepted as the designation of the 
most remarkable and aberrant of all the Malagtisy lemurs (see 
PRIBCATES). The aye-aye, Chiromys (or Daubentonia) madagas- 
cariensis, is an animal with a superficial resemblance to a long- 
haired and dusky-coloured cat with unusually large eyes. It 
has a broad rounded head, short face, large naked eyes, large 
hands, and long thin fingers with pointed claws, of which the 
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third is remarkable for its extreme slenderness. The foot 
resembles that of the other lemurs in its lai^e oppo^ble great 
toe with a dat nail ; but all the other toes have pointed com- 
pressed claws. Tail long and bushy. General colour dark 
brown, the outer fur being long and rather loose, with a woolly 
under-coat. Teats two, inguinal in position. The aye-aye 
was discovered by Pierre Sonnerat in 1780, the specimen 
brought to Paris by that traveller being the only one known 
until i860. Since then many others have been obtained, and 
one lived for several years in the gardens of the Zoological Society 
of London. Like so many lemurs, it is completely noctumd 
in its habits, living either done or in pairs, chiefly in the bamboo 
forests. Ob^rvations upon captive specimens have led to the 
conclusion that it feeds principally on juices, especially of the 
sugar-cane, which it obtains by tearing open the hard woody 
circumference of the stalk with its strong incisor teeth ; but it 
is said also to devour certain species of wood-boring caterpillars, 
which it obtains by first cutting down with its teeth upon their 
burrows, and then picking them out of their retreat with the 
claw of its attenuated middle finger. It constructs large ball-like 
nests of dried leaves, lodged in a fork of the branches of a large 
tree, and with the opening on one side. 

Till rec'cntly the aye-aye was regarded as representing a 
family by itself — the Chiromyidae ; but the discovery that it 
resembles the other lemurs of Madagascar in the structure of 
the inner ear, and thus differs from all other members of the 
group, has led to the conclusion that it is iKst classed as a 
subfamily (Chtrotnyinae) of the Lctnuridac. (U. L.*) 

AYLESBURY, a market- town in the Aylesbury parlia- 
mentary division of Buckinghamshire, Juigland, 38 m. N.VV. by 
W. of London ; served by the Great Central, Metropolitan 
and Great Western railways (which use a common station) 
and by a branch of the Ix)n(lon & North-Western railway. Pop. 
of urlmn district (1901) 9243. It has connexion by a branch 
with the Grand Jun(‘tion canal. It lies on a slight eminence in 
a fertile tract called the Vale of Aylesbury, which extends north- 
ward from the foot of the C'hiltern Hills. Its streets are mostly 
narrow and irregular, but picturesque. The church of St Mary, 
a large cruciform builditjg, is primarily Early English, but has 
numerous additions of later dates. The font is transitional 
Norman, a good example ; and a small pre-Norman crypt remains 
beneath part of the church. There are some Decorated canopied 
tombs, and tlie chancel stalls are of the 15th century. The 
central tower is surmounted by an ornate clock-turret dating 
from the second half of the 17th century. The county-hall and 
town-hall, overlooking a broad market-plac e, are the principal 
public buildings. The grammar school was founded in 1611. 
Aylesbury is the tissizc town for tlic county, lliough Buckingham 
is the county town. 'Lhere is a large agricultural trade, the 
locality being especially noted for the rearing of ducks ; straw- 
plaiting and the manufacture of condensed milk are carried on, 
and there arc printing works. The Jacobean mansion of Hart- 
well in the neighbourhood of Aylesbury was the residence of the 
Ercneh king Louis XMll. during his exile (1810-1814). 

.Aylesbury (Aiyle.sburgc, Eilesberia, Aillesbir) was famous in Saxon 
times as the supposed burial-place of St Osith. In a,i>. 571 it was 
one of the town.s captured by Cuthwulf, brother of Ceawlin, king of 
the Saxons. At Ihi* lime of the Domesday survey the king owned 
tlic manor. In 155J, by a charter from Queen Mary, bestowed as a 
reward for fidelity during tlie rebellion of the duke of Northumber- 
land, Aylesbury was constituted a free Ixirough corporate, with 
a common council consisting of a baililT, 10 aldermen and 12 
chief burgesses. The borough returned two members to parliament 
from this date until the Redistribution Act of 1885, but the other 
rivileges appear to have lapsed in the reign of Elizabeth. Ayles- 
wry evidently had a considerable market from very early times, 
the tolls l)eing assessed at the time of Edward the Confessor at ^25 
and at the time of the Domesday survey at ^lo. In 1239 Henry ill. 
made a grant to John, son of Geoffrey FitzPeter of an annual fair at 
the /east of St Osith (June 3rd), which was confirmed by Henry VI. 
in 1240. Queen Mary's charter instituted a Wednesday market 
and fairs at the feasts of tlie Annunciation and the Invention of the 
Holy Cross. In 1570 John Pakington obtained a grant of two 
annual fairs to be held on the day before Palm Sunday and on the 
feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross, and a Monday market for 
the sale of horses and other animals, grain and merchandise. 
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ATLBSFOBDt HBNBACT VOGHp 1st or (e, 164^1119), 

2nd son of Heneage Finch, ist earl of Nottingham, was educated 
at Westminster school and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
matriculated on the i8th of November 1664. In 1673 he became 
a barrister of the Inner Temple ; king’s counsel and bencher 
in 1677 ; and in 1679, during the chancellorship of his father, 
was appointed solicitor-general, being returned to parliament 
for Oxford University, and in 1685 for Guildford. In 1682 he 
represented the crown in the attack upon the corporation of 
London, and next year in the prosecution of Lord Russell, when, 
according to Burnet, ‘‘ and in several other trials afterwards, he 
showed more of a vicious eloquence in turning matters with 
some subtlety against the prisoners than of strict or sincere 
reasoning.” ^ He does not, however, appear to have exceeded 
the duties of prosecutor for the crown as they were then under- 
stood. In 1684, in the trial of Algernon Sidney, he argued that 
the unpublished treatise of the accused was an overt act, and 
supported the opinion of Jeffreys that scribere est agereJ^ The 
S£^e year he was counsel for James in his successful action against 
Titus Oates for libel, and in- 1685 prosecuted Oates for the crown 
for perjury. Finch, however, though a Tory and a crown lawyer, 
was a staunch churchman, and on his refusal in 1686 to defend 
the royal dispensing power he was summarily dismissed by James. 
He was the leading counsel in June 1688 for the seven bishops, 
when he “ strangely exposed and very boldly ran down ” ® the 
dispensing power, but his mistaken tactics were nearly the cause of 
his clients losing their case.* He sat again for Oxford University 
in the convention parliament, which constituency he represented 
in all the following assemblies except that of 1698, till his eleva- 
tion to the peerage. He was, however, no supporter of the House 
of Orange, advocated a regency in James’s name, and was one of 
the few who in the House of Commons opposed the famous vote 
that James had broken the contract between king and people 
and left the throne vacant. He held no office during William’s 
reign, and is described by Macky as “ always a great opposer ” 
of the administration. In 1689 he joined in voting for the 
reversal of Lord Russell’s attainder, and endeavoured to defend 
his conduct in the trial, but was refused a hearing by the House. 
He opposed the Triennial Bill of 1692, but in 1696 spoke against 
the bill of association and test, which was voted for the king’s 
protection, on the ground that though William was to be obeyed 
as sovereign he could not be acknowledged ” rightful and lawful 
king.” In 1694 he argued against the crown in the bankers’ 
case. In 1703 be was created baron of Guernsey and a privy 
councillor, and after the accession of George 1 . on the 19th of 
October 1714, earl of Aylcsft)rd, being reappointed a pri\7^ coun- 
cillor and made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, whicli office 
he retained till February 1716. He died on the 22nd of July 
1719. According to John Macky (Memoirs, p. 71 ; published by 
Koxburghe Club, 1895) he was accounted “ one of the greatest 
orators in England and a good common lawyer ; a firm asserter 
of the prerogative of the crown and jurisdiction of the church ; 
a tall, thin, black man, splenatick.” He married Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heircss of Sir John Banks of Aylesford, by whom, 
besides six daughters, he had three sons, of whom the eldest, 
Hene^c, succeeded him as 2nd earl of Aylesford. I'he 2nd 
earl died in 1757, and since this date the earldom lias been held 
by his direct descendants, six of whom in succession have borne 
the Christian name of Heneage. 

Many of his legal arguments arc printed in Stale Trials (see esp. 
viii. 694, 1087, ix. 625, 880, 006, X. 126, 319, 405. 1190, xii, 183, 353, 
365) . Wood attributes to him on the faith of common rumour the 
authorsliip ol An A ntidote against Poison . . . Remarks upon a Paper 
printed by Lady {Rachel) Russel (1683), ascribed in State Trials (ix. 
710) to Sir Bartholomew Shower ; but see the latter’s allusion to it 
on p. 753. 


^ Hist, of His Own Times, i. 556. Swift has appended a note, " an 
arrant rascal,” but Finch's great offence with the dean was probably 
his advancement by George 1. rather tlian hi« conduct of state trials 
as here described. 

* Ibid. 572, and Speaker Onslow’s note 

* N. Luttrell’s Relation, i. 447. 

* State Trials, xii. 353. 
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AYLBSFOSO, a town in the Medway parliamentary division 
of Kent^ England; 3^ m. N.W. of Maidstone on die South- 
Eastern & Gotham failway. Pop. (1901) 2678. It stands at 
the base of a hill on the right bonk of the Medway. The 
ancient church of St Peter (restored in 1878) is principally 
Perpendicular; but contains some Norman and Decorated 
portions. It has interesting brasses of the 15th and i6tli cen- 
turies and an early embattled tower. At a short distance 
west; a residence occupying part of the site; are remains of a 
Carmelite friary; founded here in 1240. It is claimed for this 
foundation (but not with certainty) that it was the first house 
of Carmelites established in England; and the first general 
chapter of the order was held here in 1245. Several remains of 
antiquity exist in the neighbourhood; among them a cromlech 
called Kit’s Coty House; about a mile north-east from the village. 
(See Stone Monuments, Plate, fig. 2.) In accordance with 
tradition this has been thought to mark the burial-place of 
Catigem, who was slain here in a battle between tlie Britons and 
Saxons in a.d. 455 ; the name has also been derived from Celtic 
Ked-coitf that is, the tomb in the wood. The name of the laigcr 
group of monuments close by, called the Countless Stones, is due 
to the popular belief, w'hich occurs elsewhere, that they are not 
to be counted. Large numbers of British coins have been found 
in the neighbourhood. The supposed tomb of Horsa, who fell 
in the same battle, is situated at Horsted, about 2 m. to the 
north. 

AYLLON; LUCAS VASQUEZ DE (r. 1475-1526), Spanish 
adventurer and colonizer in America, was born probably in 
Toledo, Spain, about 1475. accompanied Nicolas Ovando 
to Hispaniola (Santo Domingo) in 1502, and there became a 
magistrate of La Concepcion and other towns, and a member 
of the superior court of Hispaniola. He engaged with great 
profit in various commercial enterprises, became interested in a 
plan for the extension of the Spanish settlements to the North 
American mainland, and in 1521 sent Francisco (Jordillo on an 
exploring expedition which touched on the coast of the Florida 
peninsula and coasted for some distance northward. Gordillo’s 
report of the region was so favourable that Ayllon in 1523 
obtained from Charles V. a rather indefinite charter giving 
him the right to plant colonies. He sent another reconnoitring 
expedition in 1525, and early in 1526 he himself set out with 500 
colonists and about too African slaves. He touched at several 
places along the coast, at one time stopping long enough to 
replace a wrecked ship with a new one, this being considered 
the first instance of shipbuilding on the North American con- 
tinent. Sailing northward to alxiut latitude 33® 40', he began 
the construction of a town which he called San Miguel. The 
exact location of this town is in dispute, some wTiters holding 
that it was on the exact spot upon which Jame.stown, Va., 
was later built ; more probably, however, as Lowery contends, 
it was near the mouth of the Pedee river. Tine employment of 
negro slaves here was undoubtedly the first instance of the sort 
in what later became the United States. The spot was unhealthy 
and fever carried off many of the colonists, including Ayllon 
himself, who died on the i8th of October 1526. After the death 
of their leader dissensions broke out among the colonists, some 
of the slaves rebelled and escaped into the forest, and in December 
the town was abandoned and the remnant of the colonists 
embarked for Hispaniola, less than 150 arriving in safety. 

See Woodbury Lowery, Spanish Settlements within the Present 
Limits of the United States (2 vols., New York, 1903-1905). 

AYLMER; JOHN (1521-1594), English divine, was bom in 
the year 1521 at Aylmer Hall, Tivetshall St Mary, Norfolk. 
While still a boy, his precocity was noticed by Henry (/rey, 
marquis of Dorset, afterwards duke of Suffolk, who sent him to 
Cambridge, where he seems to have become a fellow of Queens’ 
College. About 1541 he was made chaplain to the duke, and 
tutor to his daughter, Lady Jane Grey. His first preferment 
was to the archdeaconry of Stow, in the diocese of Lmcoln, but 
his opposition in convocation to the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion led to his deprivation and to his flight into Switzerland. 
While there he wrote a reply to John Knox’s famous Blast 


against the Monsirom Regiment of Women, under the title of 
An Jiatborowe for FaithftUl and Trewe Subjects, 6*ir.,and assisted 
John Foxe in translating the Acts of the Martyrs into Latin. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he returned to England. In 1559 
he resumed the Stow archdeaconry, and in 1562 he obtained 
that of Lincoln. He was a member of the famous convocation 
of 1562, which reformed and settled tlie doctrine and discipline 
of the ('hurch of England. In 1576 he was consecrated bishqp 
of I«ondon, and while in tliat position made himself notorious 
by his harsh treatment of all who differed from him on ecclesi- 
asticAl questions, whether Puritan or Papist. Various efforts 
were made to remove him to another see. He is frequently 
assailed in the famous Mar prelate Tracis, and is characterized as 
“ Morrell,” the bad shepherd, in Spenser’s Shepheard's Calendar 
(July). His reputation as a scholar hardly balances his inade- 
quacy as a bisliop in the transition lime in which he lived. He 
died in June 1594. His Life was written by John Strype 
(1701). 

AYMARA (anc. CoUa), a tribe of South An»erican Indians, 
formerly inhabiting the countiy around Lake Tit icac-a and the 
neighbouring valleys of llie Andes. They form now the chief 
ethnical element in Bolivia, but are of very mixed blood. In 
early days the home of tlie A)'maras by Lake 'Lilicaca was a 
“ holy land ” for the Incas themselves, whose national legends 
attributed the origin of all Quichua (Inca) civili/iition to that 
region. The Aymaras, indeed, seem to have possessed a very 
considerable culture before their conquest by the Incas in the 
13th and 14th centuries, evidence of which remains in the 
megalithic ruins of Tiahuanaco. When the Spaniards arrived 
the Aymaras had been long under the Inca domination, and 
were in a decadent state. They, however, retained certain 
privil^cs, such as the use of their own language ; and their 
treatment by their conquerors generally suggested that the latter 
believed themselves of Ayniara blood. Physically, the pure 
Aymara is short and thick-set, with a great chest development, 
and with the same reddish complexion, broad face, black eyes 
and rounded forehead which distinguish the Quichuas. Like 
the latter, too, the Aymaras are sullen and apathetic in disposi- 
tion. They number now, including half-breeds, about half a 
million in Bolivia. Some few are also found in southern Peru. 

See Journal hthnol. Society (1870), " The Aymara Indians of 
Bolivia and l*eru." 

AYMER, or ADthki.mar, OF VALENCE (d. 1260), bishop of 
Winchester, was a half-brother of Henry III. His mother was 
Isabelle of Angouleme, the second wife of King John, his father 
w^as Hugo of Lusignan, the count of La Marche, whom Isabelle 
married in 1220. The children of this marriage came to England 
in T247 in obtaining court preferment. In 1250 

the king, by putting strong pressure upon the electors, succeeded 
in obtaining the see of Winchester for Ayrner. The appointment 
was in every way unsuitable. Aymer was illiterate, ignorant of 
the English language, and wholly secular in his mode of life. 
Upon his head was concentrated the whole of the popular 
indignation against the foreign favourites ; and he seems to have 
de.ser\^ed this unenviable distinction. At the parliament of 
Oxford (1258) he and his brothers repudiated the new constitu- 
tion prepared by the barons. He was pursued to Winchester, 
besieged in Wolvesey castle, and finally compelled to surrender 
and leave the kingdom. He had never l3een consecrated ; 
accordingly in 1259 the chapter of Winche.ster proceeded to 
a new election. Aymer, however, gained the support of the 
pope ; he was on his way back to England wlien be was over- 
taken by a fatal illness at Paris. 

See W. Stubb.s’ Constitutional History^ vol. ii. (x8o6) ; G. W. 
Prothcro's Simon de Montfort (1877) ; W. H. Blaauw’s harems' War 
(1871). 

AYMESTRY LIMESTONE, an inconstant limestone which 
occurs locally in the Ludlow series of Silurian rocks, Ixstwcen 
the Upper and Lower Ludlow shales. It derives its name from 
Aymestiy in Herefordshire, where it may be seen on both sides 
of the river Lugg. It is well developed in the neighbourhood 
of Ludlow (it is sometimes called the Ludlow limestone) and 
occupies a similar position in the Ludlow shales at Woolhope, 
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the Abberley Hills^ May Hill and the Malvern Hills. In litho- 
logical character it vanes greatly; in one place it is a dark grey, 
somewhat ciystalline limestone, elsewhere it passes into a daggy, 
earthy or shaly condition, or even into a mere layer of nodules. 
When well developed it may reach 50 ft. in thickness in beds 
of from I to 5 ft. ; in this condition it naturally forms a con- 
spicuous feature in the landscape because it stands out by its 
superior hardness from the soft shales above and below. 

The most common fossil is Pentamerus Knighiii, which is 
extremely abundant in places. Other brachiopods, corals and 
trilobites are present, and are similar to those found in the 
Wenlock limestone. (See Silurian.) 

AYR, a royal, municipal and police burgh and seaport, and 
county town of Ayrshire, Scotland, at the mouth of the river 
Ayr, 41J m. S.S.W. of Olasgow by the Glasgow & South- 
Western railway. Pop. (1891) 24,944; 29,101- It is 

situated on a fine bay and its Ix*autiful sands attract thousands 
of summer visitors. Ayr proper lies on the south bank of the 
river, which is crossed by tliree bridges, besides the railway 
viaduct — the Victoria Jlridge (erected in 1898) and the famous 

Twa Brigs *’ of Burns. The Auld Brig is said to date from 
the reign of Alexander If I. (d. 1286). The New Brig was built 
in 1788, mainly owing to the efforts of Provost Ballantyne. 
The prophecy which Burns put into the mouth of the venerable 
structure came true in 1877, when the newer bridge yielded 
to floods and had to be rebuilt (1879) ; and the older structure 
itself was closed for public safety in 1 904. The town has extended 
greatly on the southern side of the stream, where, in the direction 
of the racecourse, there are now numerous fine villas. The 
county buildings, designed after the temple of Isis in Rome, 
accommodate the circuit and provincial courts and various local 
authorities. The handsome town buildings, surmounted by 
a fine spire 226 ft. lugh, contain as.sembly and reading rooms. 
Of the schools the most notable is the Academy (rebuilt in 1880), 
which in 1764 superseded the grammar school of the burgh, 
which existed in the 13th century. The Gothic Wallace Tower 
in High Street stands on the site of an old building of the 
same name taken down in 1835, from which were transferred 
the clo(^k and bells of the Dungeon steeple. A niche in front 
is filled by a statue of the Scottish hero by James Thom (1802- 
1850), a self-taught sculptor. There arc statues of Burns, the 
13th earl of Eglinton, General Smith Neill and Sir William 
Wallace. The Carnegie free library was established in 1893. 
The charitable institutions include the county hospital, district 
asylum, a deaf and dumb home, the Kyle combination poor- 
house, St John’s refuge and industrial schools for boys anfl 
girls. The Ayr Advertiser first appeared on 5th of August 1803, 
and was the earliest newspaper published in Ayrshire. In the 
suburbs is a racecourse where the Western Meeting is held in 
September of every year. The principal manufactures include 
leather, carpets, woollen goods, flannels, blankets, lace, boots and 
shoes ; and fisheries and shipbuilding are also carrie<l on. There 
are several foundries, engineering establishments and saw mills. 
Large quantities of timber arc imported from C'anada and 
Norway ; coal, iron, manufactured goods and agricultural 
produce are the chief exports. The harbour, with wet and slip 
dock, occupies both sides of the river from the New Bridge to 
the sea, and is protected on the south by a pier projecting some 
distance into the sea, and on the north by a breakwater with 
a commodious dry dock. There are esplanades to the south and 
north of the harbour. The town is governed by a provost and 
council, and unites wiih Irvine, Inveraray, Campbeltown and 
Oban in returning one member to parliament. 

In 1873 the municipal hoimdar>" w'as extended northwards 
beyond the river so as to include Ncwton-upon-A>T and Wallace 
Town, formerly separate. Newton is a buigh or barony of very 
ancient creation, the charter of which is traditionally said to 
have been ^nted by Robert Bruce in favour of forty-eight 
of the inhabitants who had distinguished themselves at Bannoi^- 
burn. The suburb is now almost wholly occupied with manu- 
factures, the cliief of wluch are chemicals, hoots and shoes, 
carpets and lace. It is on the Glasgow 8c South-Western 


I railway, and has a harbour and dock from which coal and goods 
are the main exports. About 3 m. north of Ayr is Prestwick, 
a popular watering-place and the headquarters of one of the 
most flourishing golf clubs in Scotland. The outstanding 
attraction of Ayr, however, is the pleasant suburb of Alloway, 
2\ m. to south, with which there is frequent communication 
by electric cars. The ** auld clay biggin in which Robert 
Burns was born on the 25th of January 1759, has been com- 
pletely repaired and is now the property of the Ayr Burns’s 
Monument trustees. In the kitchen is box bed in which 
the poet was bom, and many of the articles of furniture belonged 
to his family. Adjoinii^ the cottage is a museum of Burnsiana. 
The auld haunted kirk,” though roofless, is otherwi.se in a 
fair state of preservation, despite relic-hunters who have removed 
all the woodwork. In the churchyard is the grave of William 
Bumess, the poet’s father. Not far distant, on a conspicuous 
position close by the banks of the Doon, stands the Grecian 
monument to Bums, in the grounds of wliich is the grotto con- 
taining Thom’s figures of Tam o’ Shanter and Souter Johnnie. 

Nothing is known of the history of Ayr till the close of the 12th 
century, when it was made a royal residence, and soon afterwards 
a royal burgh, by William the Lion. During the wars of Scottish 
independence the possession of Ayr and its castle was an object 
of importance to lijth the contending parties, and the town was 
the scene of many of Wallace’s exploits. In 1315 the Scottish 
parliament met in the church of St John to confirm the succession 
of Edward Bruce to the throne. Early in the 16th century it was 
a place of considerable influence and trade. The liberality of 
William the Lion had bestowed upon the corporation an extensive 
grant of lands ; while in addition to the well-endowed church of 
St John, it had two monasteries, each possessed of a fair revenue. 
When Scotland was overrun by Cromwell, Ayr was selected as 
the site of one of the forts which he built to command the country. 
This fortification, termed the citadel, enclosed an area of ten 
or twelve acres, and included within its limits the church of St 
J ohn, which was converted iiito a storehouse, the Protector partly 
indemnifying the inliahitunts by contributing 3(^150 towards the 
crecition of a new place of worship, now known as the Old Church. 
A portion of the tower of St John’s church remains, hut hits 
been completely modernized. The site of the fort is now nearly 
covered with houses, the barracks being in Fort (ireen. 

AYRERy JAKOB (?-i6o5), German dramatist, of whose life 
little is known. He seems to have come to Nuremberg as a boy 
and worked his way up to the position of imperial notary. He 
died at Nuremberg on the 26th of March 1605. Besides a 
rhymed Chronik derStadt (edited by J. Heller, BaTnl)erg, 

1838), and an unpublished translation of the Psalms, Ayrcr has 
left a large number of dramas which were printed at Nuremberg 
under the title Opus Theatricum in j 6 1 8 . This collection contains 
thirty tragedies and comedies and thirty-six Fastnachtsspiele 
(Shrovetide plays) and Singspiele. As a dramatist, Ayrcr is 
virtually the .successor of Hans Sachs {q.v,\ but he came under 
the influence of the so-called Englische Komddianten, that is, 
troup)es of English actors, who, at the close of the i6th century 
and during the 17th, repeatedly visited the continent, bringing 
with them the repertory of the Elizabethan theatre. From those 
actors Ayrer learned how to enliven his dramas with sensational 
incidents and spectacular effects, and from them he Ixirrowed 
the character of the clown. His plays, however, are in spite of 
his foreign models, hardly more dramatic, in the true sense of the 
word, than those of Hans Sachs, and they are inferior to the latter 
in poetic qualities. The plots of two of his comedies. Von 
der schdfien Phoenicia and Von der schdnen Sidea, were evidently 
drawn from the same sources as those of Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado about Nothing and Tempest 

Awers Dramen^ edited by A. von Keller, have been published by 
the Stuttgart Lit. Verein (1864-1865). Sec also L. Tieck, iJeuisches 
Theater (1817) ; A. Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany (1885), which 
contains a translation of the two plays mentioned above; J. Titt- 
mann, Schanspiele des sechsehnten Jahrhunderts (x888). 

AYRSHIRE, a south-western county of Scotland, bounded N. 
by Renfrewshire, E. by I.<anarkshirc and Dumfriesshire, S.E, by 
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Kirkcudbrightshire, S. by Wigtownshire and W, by the Firth of 
Clyde. It includes off its coast the conspicuous rock of Ailsa 
Cx^, 10 m. W. of Girvan, Lady Island, 3 m. S.W. of 'froon, 
and Horse Island, off Ardrossan. Its area is 724,523 acres or 
1142 sq. m., its coast-line bei^ 70 m. long. In former times the 
shire was divided into the districts of Cunninghame (N. of the 
Ir\ine), Kyle (between the Irvine and the Doon), and Garrick 
(S. of the Doon), and these terms are still occasionally used. 
Kyle was further divided by the Ayr into King’s Kyle on the 
north and Kyle Stewart. Robert Bruce was earl of Garrick, 
a title now borne by the prince of Wales. The county is politic- 
ally divided into North and South Ayrshire, the former compris- 
ing Cunninghame and the latter Kyle and Garrick. The surface 
is generally undulating with a small mountainous tract in the 
north and a larger one in the south and south-east. The principal 
hills are Black Craig (2298 ft.), 5 m. south-east of New Cumnock ; 
Enoch (1865 ^^•)> 5 Dalmcllington ; Polmaddie (1750 

ft.) 2 m. south-east of Barr ; Stake on the confines of Ayrshire 
and Renfrewshire, and Corsancone (1547 ft.), 3 m. north-east 
of New Cumnock. None of the rivers is navigable, but their 
varied and tranquil beauty has made them better known than 
many more important streams. The six most noted are the 
Stinchar (c soft), Girvan, Doon, Ayr, Irvine and Garnock. 
Of these the Ayr is the longest. It rises at Glenbuck, on the 
border of Lanarkshire, and after a course of some 38 m. falls into 
the Firth of Clyde at the county town which, with the county, is 
named from it. The scenery along its banks from Sorn dowm- 
wards — passing ("atrinc, Ballochmyle, Barskimming, Sundriim, 
Auchencniive and Craigie — is remarkably picturesque. The 
lesser streams are numerous, but Burns’s verse has given pre- 
eminence to the Afton, the Cessnock and the Lugar. There are 
many lochs, the lai^est of which is Loch Doon, 5I m. long, the 
source of the river of the same name. From Loch Finlas, about 
20 m. south-east of Ayr, the town derives its water-supply. 
The Nith rises in Ayrsliire and a few miles of its early course 
belong to the county. 

Geology , — The greater portion of the hilly region in the south of 
the county forms part of the Silurian tableland of the south of 
Scotland, Along its north margin there is a belt of elevated ground 
consisting mainly of Old Red Sandstone strata, while the tract of 
fertile low ground is chiefly occupieil by youn-’er Palaeozoic rocks. 
The Silurian belt stretching eastwards from the mouth of Loch Ryan 
1(1 the Merrick range is compcised of grits, grcywackcs and shales with 
thin leaves of black shales, containing graptolites of Upper LUindeilo 
age which are repeated by folding and cover a broad area. Near 
their northern limit Radiolariaii cherts, mudstones and lavas of 
Arenig age rise from underneath the former along anticlines striking 
north-ea.st and south-west. In the Rallantrae regiem there is a 
remarkable dexelopment of volcanic rocks— -lavas, tuffs and agglo- 
merate.s — of Arenig age, their horizon bcin- defined by graptolites 
occurring in cherty mudstones and black shales interleaved in lavas 
and agglomerates. These volcanic materials are pierced by ser- 
pentine, gabbro and granite. The serpentine forms two belts running 
inland from near Bennane Head and from Burnfoot, being typically 
developed on Balhamie Hill near Colnioncll. Gabbro appears on 
the shore north of Lendalfoot, while on the Byne and Grey Hills south 
of Girvan there are patches of granite and quartz-diorite which seem 
to pass into more basic varieties. These volcanic and plutonic 
rocks and RadioUirian cherts are covered unconforraably by con- 
glomerates (Bennan Hill near Straiton and Kennedy's Pass) which 
are a-ssociated with limestones of Upi)er I.landeilo age that have 
been wrought in the Stinchar valley and at Craighead. South of tlie 
river Girvan there is a sec]uence from Llandcilo — Caradoc to Llan- 
dovery — Tarannon strata, excellent sections of which are seen on 
the .shore north of Kennedy’s Pass and in Penwhapple Glen near 
Girvan. Llandovery strata again appear north of the Girvan at 
Dailly, where they form an inlier surrounded by the Old Red Sand- 
stone and Carboniferous formations. Representatives of Wenlock 
rocks form a narrow belt near the village of Straiton. Some of the 
Silurian s^iments of the Girvan province are highly fossiliferous, but 
the order of succession is determined by the graptolites. Near Muir- 
kirk and in the Douglas Water there are inliers of Wenlock, Ludlow 
and Downtonian rodcs, coming to the surface along anticlines trun- 
cated by faults and surrounded by Old Red Sandstone and Carboni- 
ferous strata. In the south-east of the county there is a part of the 
large granite mass that stretches from Loch Doon south to Txx:h 
Dee, giving rise to wild scenery and bounded by the high ground near 
the head of the Girvan Water, boulders of which have been di.s- 
tributed over a wide area during the glacial period. Along the 
northern margin of the uplands the Lower Old Red Sandstone is 


usM^y faulted against tte Stturian strata, but on Hadyard HiU 
south of the Girvan vaUey they rest on the folded and denuded 
members of the latter system. The three divisions of this formation 
are well repr^ent^. The tewer group of conglomerates and sand- 
stones are well displayed on Hadyard Hill and on the tract near May- 
^le ; the middle volcanic series on the aliore south of the Heads of 
Ayr and from the Stinchar valley along the Old Red belt towards 
Dalmellmgton and New Cumnock ; while the upper group, com- 
pnsing conglomerates and sandstones, form a wcll-markefl syn- 
^nalford at Corsancone north-east of New Cumnock. The Upper 
Old Red Sandstone appears as a fringe round the south-west margin 
of the Carboniferous rocks of tlic county, and it rises from beneath 
them on the shore of the Firth of Clyde south of W(‘myss Bay. 
The Carboniferous strata of the centr^ low ground form a great 
basin traversed by faults, all the subdivisions of the system being 
represented save tlie Millstone Grit. Round the north and north- 
east margin there is a great development of volcanic rwks — lavas, 
tulT.s and agglomerates— belonging to tlie Calciferous Sandstone 
series, and passing upwards into the Carboniferous l.iracstone. The 
lower limestones of the latter division arc typically reiiresenteil near 
Dairy and Beith, where in one instance they reach a tJiicluiess ol over 
ft. They arc followed by the coal-bearing group (Fdge coals of 
Midlothian) which have been wrought in the Dairy and Patna 
districts and at Dailly. The jiosition of the Millstone Grit i.s occupiccl 
by lavas and tuffs, extending almost continually as a narrow fringe 
round the northern margin of the Coal Measures from Salicoa1^i by 
Kilmaurs to the Crawfordland Water. Tin* workable coals of the 
true Coal Measures have a wide distribution from Kilwinning by 
Kihnarnock to (Ralston and again in the districts of Coylton, Dal- 
niellington, Lugar and Cumnock. These members are overlaid l>y a 
.set of upper barren red sandstones, probably the ecjiiivalenls of ihe 
red ImxIs Uddingsten, Dalkeith and Wemyss in File, visible in tlie 
ravines of Lugar near Ochiltree and of Ayr at Catrine. In various 
parts of tlie Ayrshire coalfield the coal-seams arc rendered useless by 
intrusive sheets of dolerile, as near Kilmarnock and Dalmellington. 
In the central jiart of the field there is an oval-shaped area ot red 
sandstones now grouped with the 'Irias, extending from near 'Jiir- 
bolion to Mauchlinc, where they are largely worked tor building stone. 
I'hey arc underlaid by a volcanic scries which forms a continuous belt 
between the underlying red sandstones of the Coal Measuvtjs am! 
the overlying Trias. 1 n the north i>art of the county, as near Wemyss 
Bay, the strata are traversed by dykes of dolcnte imcl basalt trending 
in a north-west direction and probably of 'I’ertiary age. 

Agnrullure.- -There has been no luck of agricultural enterprise. 
With a moist climate, and, gencrall)', a rather heavy soil, draintige 
was necessary for the successful growth of green crops. Hp to 
about 1840, a green crop in the rotation w'as seldom seen, exccjpt 
on porous river-side land, or on llie lighter farms of the lower 
di.stricts. In the early pari of the 19th century lime was a 
powerlid auxiliary in the inland districts, but with repeated aj> 
plications it gradually became of little avail. Thorough draining 
ga^'e the next great impetus. Enough had been done to test 
its efficacy before the announcement of Sir Robert Peel’s drainage 
loan, after which it was rapidly extended throughout the county. 
Green-crop husbandry, and the lihcral use of guano and otlier 
manures, made a wonderful change in the county, and immensely 
increased the amount of produce. Potatoes are now cxten.sively 
grown, the coast-lands supplying the markets of Scotland and the 
nortli of England. Of roots, turnips, carrots and mangolds are 
widely cultivated, heavy crops being obtained by early sowing 
and rich manuring. Oats form the bulk the cereal crop, but 
wheat and barley arc also grown. High farming has developed 
the land enormously. Dairying has received particular attention. 
Dunlop cheese was once a well-know'n product. Part of it W'as 
very good ; but it was unetjual in its general character, and 
unsaleable in English markets. Dissatisfied with the inferior 
commercial value of their cheese in comparison with some English 
varieties, the Ayrshire Agricultural Association brought a Somer- 
set farmer and his wife in 1855 to teach the Cheddar method, and 
their effort was most successful. Cheddar cheese of first-rate 
quality is now made in Ayrshire, and the annual cheese show 
at Kilmarnock is the most important in Scotland, 'fhe Ayrshire 
breed of cows are famous for the quantity and excellence of their 
milk. Great numlier.^ of cattle, sheep and pigs arc raised f(^r the 
market, and the Ayrshire horse is in high repute. 

Other Industries,-- Ayrahirn is the princiiml mining county 
in Scotland and has the second largest coalfield. 'I'hcre is a 
heavy annual output also of iron ore, pig iron and fire-clay. 
The chief coal districts are Ayr, Dalmellington, Patna, May bole, 
Drongan, Irvine, Coylton, Stevenston, Beith, Kilwinning, 
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Dairy, Kilbimie, Dreghom, Kilmarnock, Galston, Huriford, 
Muirkirk, Cumnock and New Cumnock. Ironstone occurs 
chiefly at Patna, Coylton, Dairy, Kilbimie, Dreghom and 
Cumnock, and there are blast furnaces at most of these towns. 
A valuable whetstone is quarried at Bridge of Stair on the Ayr 
— the Water-of-Ayr stone. The leading manufactures are im- 
portant. At Catrine are cotton factories and bleachfields, and 
at Ayr and Kilmarnock extensive engineering works, and 
carpet, blanket and woollens, boot and shoe factories. Cotton, 
woollens, and other fabrics and hosiery are also manufactured 
at Dairy, Kilbimie, Kilmaurs, Beith and Stewarton. An 
extensive trade in chemicals is carried on at Irvine. Near 
Stevenston works have been erected in the sandhills for the 
making of dynamite and other explosives. There arc large 
lace curtain factories at Gulston, Newmilns and Darvel, and at 
Beith cabinet-making is a considerable industry. Shipbuilding 
is conducted at Troon, Ayr, Irvine and Fairlie, which is famous 
for its yachts. The leading ports are Ardrossan, Ayr, Girvan, 
Irvine and Troon. Fishing is carried on in tiie harbours and 
creeks, which are divided between the fishery districts of Greenock 
and Ballantrae. 

Communications. — The Glasgow ^ South-Western railway 
owns most of the lines within the shire, its system serving all 
the industrial towns, ports and seaside rc.sorts. Its trunk line 
via Girvan to Stranraer commands the shortest sea passage to 
Belfast and the north of Ireland, and its main line via Kilmarnock 
communicates with Dumfries and Carlisle and so witli England. 
The Lanarkshire & Ayrshire branch of the C.aledonian railway 
company also serves a part of the county. For jMissenger 
steamer traffic Ardrossan is the principal port, there being 
services to Arran and Belfast and, during the season, to Douglas 
in the Isle of Man. Millport, on Great Cumbrae, is reached by 
steamer from Fairlie. 

Population and Administration.— Tht population of Ayrshire 
in 1891 was 226,386, and in 1901, 254,468, or 223 to the scj. m. 
In 1901 the number of persons speaking Gaelic only was 17. 
The chief towns, with populations in 1901 are: Ardrossan 
(6077)1 Auchinleck (2168), Ayr (29,101), Beith (4063), Cumnock 
(3088), Dairy (5316), Darvel (3070), Galston (4876), Girvan 
(4024), Huriford (4601), Irvine (9618), Kilbimie (4571), Kil- 
marnock (35,091), Kilwinning (4440), Largs (3246), Maybole 
(5892), Muirkirk (3892), Newmilns (4467), Saltcoats (8r2o), 
Stevenston (6554), Stewarton (2858), Troon (4764). The 
county returns two members to parliament, who represent 
North and South Ayrsliirc respectively. Ayr (the county town) 
and Irvine are royal burghs and belong to the Ayr group of 
parliamentary burghs, and Kilmarnock is a parliamentary 
burgh of the Kilmarnock group. Under the county cx)uncil 
special water districts, drainage districts, and lighting and 
scavenging districts have been formed. The county forms a 
sheriffdom, and there are resident sheriffs-substitute at Ayr 
and Kilmarnock, w'ho sit also at Irvine, Beith, Cumnock and 
Girvan. The shire is under school-board jurisdiction, but there 
arc a considerable number of voluntary schools, besides secondary 
schools at Ayr, Trvnne, Kilmarnock and Beith, while Kilmarnock 
Dairy School is a part of the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College established in 1890. In addition to grants earned by 
the schools, the l ounty and borough councils expend a good 
deal of money upon secondary' and technical education, tovrards 
which contributions are also made by the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College and the Kilmarnock Dair}” School. 
The technical classes, subsidized at various local centres, em- 
brace instruction in agriculture, mining, engineering, plumbing, 
gardening, and various science and art subjects. 

History . — Traces of Roman occupation arc found in Ayrshire. 
At the time of Agricola's campaigns the country was held by 
the Damnonii, and their town of Vandogara has been identified 
with a site at Loudoun Hill near Darvel, where a serious encounter 
with the Scots took place. On the withdrawal of the Romans, 
Ayrshire formed part of the kingdom of Strathclyde and ulti- 
mately passed under the sway of the Northumbrian kings. 
Save for occasional intertribal troubles, as that in which the 


Scottish king Alpin was slain at Dalmdlington in the 9th 
century, the annals are silent until the battle of Largs in 1263, 
when the pretensions of Haakon of Norway to the sovereignty 
of the Isles were crushed by the Scots under Alexander HI. 
A generation later William Wallace conducted a vigorous 
campaign in the shire. He surprised the English garrison at 
Ardrossan, and burned the bams of Ayr in which the forces of 
Edward I. were lodged. Robert Bmce is alleged to have been 
born at Turnberry Castle, some 12 m. S.W. of Ayr. In 1307 
he defeated the English at Loudoun Hill. Cromwell paid the 
county a hurried visit, during which he demolished the castle 
of Ardrossan and is said to Imve utilized the stones in rearing 
a fort at Ayr. Between 1660 and 1688 the sympathies of the 
county were almost wholly with the Covenanters, who suffered 
one of their heaviest reverses at Airds Moss — & morass between 
the Ayr and Lugar,— their leader, Richard Cameron, being 
killed (20th of July 1680). The county was dragooned and the 
Highland host ravaged wherever it went. The Hanoverian 
succession excited no active hostility if it evoked no enthusiasm. 
Antiquarian remains include cairns in Galston, Sorn and other 
localities ; a road supposed to be a work of the Romans, which 
extended from Ayr, through Dalrymple and Dalmellington, 
towards the Solway; camps attributed to the Norwegians or 
Danes on the hills of Knockgeorgan and Dundonald ; and the 
castles of Loch Doon, Turnberry, Dundonald, Portencross, 
Ardrossan and Dunure. There are ruins of celebrated abbeys 
at Kilwinning and Crossraguel, and of Alloway’s haunted church, 
famous from their associations. 

Sco James Paterson, “History of the County of Ayr," Trans- 
actions of Ayrshire and Galloway Archaeological Associations, 
Edinburgh. 1879- lyoo; Smith. Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire 

(T.ondon. 1895) ; William Robertson, History of Ayrshire (Edinburgh, 
1894) ; Archibald Sturrock, “ On the Agriculture of Ayrshire," 
Transactions of Highland and Agricultural Society) D.’ Lands- 
borough, Contributions to Local History (Kilmarnock, 1878). 

AYRTON, WILLIAM EDWARD (1847-1908), English physi- 
cist, was born in London on the 14th of September 1847. He 
was edutaited at University College, London, and in 1868 went 
out to Bengal in the service of the Indian Government Telegraph 
department. In J873 he was appointed professor of physics 
and telegraphy at the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio. 
On his return to London six years later he became professor of 
applied physics at tlie Finsbury College of the City and Guilds 
of London Technical Institute, and in 1884 he was chosen 
professor of electrical engineering at the Central Technical 
College, Sou til Kensington. He published, both alone and 
jointly with others, a large number of papers on physical, and 
in particular electrical, subjects, and his name was especially 
associated, together with that of Professor John Perry, with the 
invention of a long series of electrical measuring instruments. 
He died in London on the 8th of November 1908. His wife, 
Mrs Hertha Ayrton, whom he married in 1885, assisted him in 
his researches, and became known for her scientific work on the 
electric arc and other subjects. The Royal Society awarded her 
one of its Royal medals in 1906. 

AYSCOUGH, SAMUEL (i745--i8o4), English librarian and 
index-maker, was bom at Nottingham in 1745. His father, a 
printer and stationer, having ruined himself by speculation, 
Samuel Ayscough left Nottingham for London, where he obtained 
an engagement in the cataloguing department of the British 
Museum. In 1782 he published a two-volume catalogue of 
the then undescribed manuscripts in the museum. About 1785 
he was appointed assistant librarian at the museum, and soon 
afterwards took holy orders. Jn 1786 he published an index 
to the first seventy volumes of the Monthly Review, and in 1796 
indexed the remaining volumes. Both this index and his 
catalogue of the undescril^ed manuscripts in the museum were 
private ventures. His first official work was a third share in the 
British Museum catalogue of 1787, and he subsequently cata- 
logued the ancient rolls and chan^, 16,000 in all. In 1789 he 
pi^uced the first two volumes of the index to the GenU^an^s 
Magasme,and in 1790 the first index-concordance to Shakespeare. 
He was a Fellow of Society of Antiquaries, and has been called 
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“ The Prince of Indexers/* He died at the British Museum on 
the 30th of October 2804. 

AY8CUE (erroneously Askew or Avscough)^ SIR GEORGE 
(d. 1671)^ British admiral^ came of an old Lincolnshire family. 
Beyond the fact that he was knighted by Charles 1., nothing 
is known of his career until in 1646 he received a naval command. 
Through the latter years of the first civil war, Ayscue seems to 
have acted as one of the senior officers of the fleet. In 1648, 
when Sir William Batten went over to Holland with a portion 
of his squadron, Ayscue’s influence kept a large part of the fleet 
loyal to the Parliament, and in reward for this service he was 
appointed the following year admiral of the Irish Seas. For his 
conduct at the relief of Dublin he received the thank*? of Parlia- 
ment, and in 1651 he was employed under Blake in the operations 
for the reduction of Scilly. He was next sent to the West Indies 
in chaige of a squadron destined for the conquest of Barbadoes 
and the other islands still under royalist control. This task 
successfully accomplished, he returned to take part in the first 
Dutch War. In this he played a prominent part, but the in- 
decisive battle oil JMymouth (August i6th, 1652) cost him his 
command, though an annuity was assigned him. Pbr some 
years Sir Geoige Ayscue lived in retirement, but the later years 
of the Commonwealth he spent in Sweden, Cromwell having 
despatched him thither as naval adviser. At the Restoration 
he returned, and became one of the commissioners of the navy, 
but on the outbreak of the second Dutch War in 1664 he once 
more hoisted his flag as rear-admiral of the Blue, and took part 
in the battle of Lowestoft (June 3rd, 1665). In the great Four 
Days* Battle (June iith-i4th, 1666) he served with Monck as 
admiral of the White. His flagship, the “ Prince Royal,** was 
taken on the third day, and he himself remained a prisoner in 
Holland till the peace. It seems doubtful whether he ever again 
flew his flag at sea, and the date of his death is supposed to be 
1671. Lely’s portrait of Sir George Ayscue is in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich. 

AYTOUN, or Ayton, SIR ROBERT (1570-1638), Scottish 
poet, son of Andrew Ayloun of Kinaldie, Fifeshire, was bom in 
1570. He was educated at the university of St Andrews, where 
he was iru^orporated as a student of St Leonard’s College in 1584 
and graduated M.A. in 1588. lie lived for some years in France, 
and on the accession of James VI. to the English throne he wrote 
in J^aris a Latin panegyric, which brought him into immediate 
favour at court. He was knighted in 1612. He held various 
lucrative offices, and was private secretary to the queens of 
James I. and Charles I. He died in London and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on the 28th of February 1638. His 
reputation with his contemporaries was high, both personally 
and as a writer, though he had no ambition to be known as the 
latter. 

Aytoun’s remains arc in Latin and English. In respect of the 
latter he is one of the earliest Scots to use the southern standard 
as a literary medium. The Latin poems include the panegyric 
already referred to, an Epicedium in ohiium Thoma Rhodi\ Basia, 
sive Strena ad Jacobum Hayum ; Lessns in funere Raphaclis 
Thorei ; Carina Caro ; and minor pieces, occasional and epitaphic. 
His first English poem was Diophantns and Charidota (to which 
he refers in his Latin panegyric to James). He has left a number 
of pieces on amatory subjects, including songs and sonnets. 

Aytoun’s Latin poems are printed in Delittae Poetarum Scotorum 
(Amsterdam, 1637). i. pp. 40*75. His Enj^Hsh poems are preserved 
in a MS. in the British Museum (Add* MSS* 10,308), wliich waa pre- 
pared by his nephew. Sir John A}^oun. I3oth were collected by 
Charles Roj^ers in The Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun (l^ndon, privately 
printed, 1871). This edition is unsatisfactory, though it is better 
than the fir.st issue by the same editor in 1844. Additional poems 
arc included wliich canuot be asenbed to Aytoun, and wliich in some 
cases have be«’n identified as the work of others. The j)oem “ I 
do confess thou’rt smooth and fair ** may be suspected, and the old 
version of “ Auld Liing Syne " and " Sweet Empress are cer- 
tainly not Aytoun's. Some of the English poems are printed in 
Watson's Collection (1706-1711) and in the Jiannatyne Miscellany, 
i. p. 299 (1827). 1'here is a memoir of Aytoun in Rogers’s edition, 
and another by Crosart in the "Diet, of Nat. Piog. Particulars of his 
public career will be found in the printed Calendars of State Papers 
and He^ster of the Privy Council of the period. 


AYTOUN, WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNE (1813-1865}, Scottish 
poet, humorist and miscellaneous writer, was born at Edinburgh 
on the 2ist of June 1813. He was the only son of Roger Aytoun, 
a writer to the signet, and the family was of the same stock as 
Sir Robert Aytoun noticed above. From his mother, a woman 
of marked originality of character and considerable culture, 
he derived his distinctive qualities, his early tastes in literature, 
and his political sympathies, his love for ballad poetry, and his 
admiration for the Stuarts. At the ago of eleven he was sent to 
the Edinburgh Academy, passing in due time to the university. 
In 1833 he spent a few months in London for the pun:osc of 
studying law ; but in September of that year he went to study 
German at Aschaffenbiiig, where he remained till April 1834, 
He then resumed his legal pursuits in his father’s chambers, 
was admitted a writer to the signet in 1835, and five years later 
was called to the Scottish bar. But, by his own confession, 
though he “ followed the law, he never could overtake it.” His 
first publication — a volume entitled Poland^ Hornet, and other 
Poems, in which he gave expression to his eager interest in the 
state of Boland — ^liad appciared in 1833. While in Germany he 
made a translation in blank verse of the first part of Faust ; 
but, forc.stalled by other translations, it was never published. 
In 1836 he made his earliest contributions to Blackwood's 
Magazine, in translations from Uhland ; and from 1839 till 
his death he remained on thc^ staff of Blackwood. About 1841 
he became acquainted with Mr (alterwards Sir) Theodom Martin, 
and in association with him wrote a series of light humorous 
papers on the tastes and follies of the day, in which were inter- 
spersed the verses which afterwards became popular as the 
Bon Gaultier Ballmls (1855). The work on which his reputation 
as a poet chiefly rests is the Lays oj the Scottish Cavaliers (1848 ; 
29th ed. 1883). In 1845 he was appointed professor of rhetoric 
and belles leitres at Edinburgh lJni\'ersity. His lectures were 
very attractive, and the number of students increased correspond- 
ingly. His services in support of the ’lor)’' party, especially 
during the Anti-Corn-Law struggle, received official recognition 
in liis appointment (1852) as sheriff of Orkney and Zetland. 
In 1854 appeared Fimilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy* in which he 
attacked and parodied the writings of Phili]) James Bailey, 
Sydne.y Dobell and Alexander Smith ; and two years later he 
published his Bothwell, a Poem. Among his other literary works 
are a Collection of the Ballads of Scotland (1858), a translation 
of the Poems ami Ballads oj Goethe, executed in co-o[X*ral ion 
with his friend Theodore Martin (1858), a small volume on the 
Life and Times of Richard I* (1840), written for the Family 
Library, and a novel entitled Norman Sinclair (1861), many of 
the details in which are taken from incidents in his own experience. 
In i860 Aytoun was elected honorary president of the Associated 
Societies of Edinburgh University. In 1859 he lost his first 
wife, a daughter of John Wilson (Christopher North), to whom 
he was married in 1849, and this was a great blow to him. His 
mother died in November i86t, and his own health l)egan to fail. 
In December 1863 he married Miss Kinneai. Jlc died at Black- 
hills, near Elgin, on the 4lh of August 1865. 

Sec Memoir of W. E. Aytoun (1867), by Sir Theodore Martin, with 
an appendix conhiinin;;' .sonic of Iiis prose eswiys. 

AYUB KHAN (1855- ), Afghan prince, son of Sherc Ali 

(formerly amir of Afghanistan), and cousin of the amir Abdur 
Rahman, was born about 1855. During his father’s reign little is 
recorded of him, but after Shere Ali’s expulsion from Kabul by the 
Pmglish, and his death in January 1879, Ayub took pos.session of 
Herat, and maintained himself there until June 1881, when he 
invaded Afghanistan with the view of a.sserting his claims to the 
sovereignty, and in particular of gaining possession of Kanda- 
har, still in the occupation of the British. He encountered the 
British force commanded by General Burrows at Maiwand on 
the 37th of July, and was able to gain one of the very few pitched 
battles that have been won by Asiatic leaders over an army 
under European direction. His triumph, however, was short- 
lived ; while he hesitated to assault Kandahar he was attacked 
by Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberts, at the close of the 
latter*8 memorable march from Kabul, and utterly discomfited, 
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2Qth of September 1880. He made his way back to Herat, where 
he remained for some time unmolested. In the summer of 
1881 be again invaded Afghanistan, and on the anniversary of 
the battle of Maiwand obtained a signal victory over Abdur 
Rahman’s lieutenants, mainly through the defection of a Durani 
regiment. Kandahar fell into his hands, but Abdur Rahman 
now took the field in person, totally defeated Ayub, and expelled 
him from Herat. He took refuge in Persia, and for some time 
lived quietly in receipt of an allowance from the Persian govern- 
ment. In 1887 internal troubles in Afghanistan tempted him to 
make another endeavour to seize the throne. Defeated and 
driven into exile, he wandered for some time about Persia, and 
in November gave himself up to the British agent at Meshed. 
He was sent to India to live as a state prisoner. 

AYUNTAMIENTO, the Spanish name for the district over 
which a town council has administrative authority ; it is used 
also for a town council, and for the town-hall. The word is de- 
rived from the Latin adjungere, and originally meant meeting,” 
In some parts of Spain and in Spanish America the town council 
was called the cabildo or chapter, from the I^tin capiiidum. 
The ayuntamiento consisted of the official members, and of 
regidores or regulators, who were chosen in varying proportions 
from the “ hidalgos ” or nobles (hijos de algOj sons of somebody) 
and the “ pccheros,” or commoners, who paid the pecho, or 
personal tax ; pecho (Lat. pectus) is in Spanish the breast, and 
then by extension the person. The regidores of the a^mnta- 
mientos, or lay cabildos, were checked by the royal judge or 
cotregidor, who was in fact the permanent chairman or president. 
The distinction between hidalgo and pechero has been abolished 
in modern Spain, but the powers and the constitution of ayun- 
tamientos have been subject to many modifications. 

AYUTHIA, a city of Siam, now known to the Siamese as Krung 
Kao or “ the Old Capital,” situated in 100" 32' E., 14® 21 N. 
Pop, almut 10,000. I'he river Me Nam, broken up into a network 
of creeks, here surrounds a large island upon which stand the 
ruins of the famous city which was for more than four centuries 
the capital of Siam. The bulk of the inhabitants live in the 
floating houses characteristic of lower Siam, using as thorough- 
fares the creeks to the edges of which the houses are moored. 
The ruins of the old city are of great archaeological interest, as 
are the relics, of which a large collection is housed in the local 
museum. Outside the town is an ancient masonry enclosure 
for the capture of elephants, which is still periodically used. 
Ayuthia is on the northern main line of the state railways, 42 m. 
from Bangkok. Cireat quantities of paddi are annually sent by 
river and rail to Bangkok, in return for w'hich cloth and other 
goods are imported to supply the wants of the agriculturist 
peasantry. 'Fhcre is no other trade. Ayuthia is the chief town 
of one of the richest agricultural provincial divisions of Siam and 
is the headquarters of a high commissioner. The government 
offices occupy spacious buildings, once a royal summer retreat ; 
the government is that of an ordinary provincial division 
{Monton), 

Historically Ayuthia is the most interesting spot in Siam. 
Among the innumerable ruins may be seen those of palaces, 
pagodas, churches and fortifications, the departed glories of 
which are recorded in the writings of the early European travellers 
who first brought Siam within the knowledge of the West, and laid 
the foundations of the present foreign intercourse and trade. 
The town was twice destroyed by the Burmese, once in 1555 
and again in 1767, and from the date of the second destruction 
it ceased to be the capital of the country. 

AZAlS, PIERRE HYACINTHE (1766-1845), French philo- 
sopher, was born at Sor^ze and died at Paris. He spent his 
early years as a teacher and a nllage organist. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution he viewed it wdth favour, but soon 
disgusted at the \dolence of its methods. A critical pamphlet 
drew upon him the hatred of the revolutionists, and it was 
not until 1806 that he was able to settle in Paris. In 1809 he 
published his great work, Des Compensaitons dam les desiif^s 
humaines (5th ed. 1846), which pleased Napoleon so much ^t 
he made its author professor at St Cyr. In 1811 he became 


inspector of the public library at Avignon, and from 1812 to 
1815 he held the same position at Nancy. The Restoration 
government at first suspected him as a Bonapartist, but at 
length granted him a pension. From that time he occupied 
himself in lecturing and the publication of philosophical works* 
In the Compensations he sought to prove that, on the whole, 
happiness and misery are equally balanced, and therefore that 
men should accept the government which is given them rather 
than risk the horrors of revolution. “ Le principe de Tin^gali^ 
naturelle et essentielle dans les destinies humaines conduit 
in6\itablement au fanatisme revolutionnaire ou au fanatisme 
religieux.” The principles of compensation and equilibrium 
are found also in the physical universe, the product of matter 
and force, whose cause is God. Force, naturally expansive and 
o{)erating on the homogeneous atoms which constitute elemental 
matter, is subject to the law of equilibrium, or equivalence of 
action and reaction. The development of phenomena under 
this law may be divided into three stages — ^the physical, the 
physiological, the intellectual and mor^. The immatedy in 
man is the expansive force inherent in him. Moral and political 
phenomena are the result of the opposing forces of progress and 
preservation, and their perfection lies in the fulfilment of the 
law of equilibrium or universal harmony. This may be achieved 
in seven thousand years, when man will vanish from the world. 
In an additional five thousand, a similar equilibrium will obtain 
in the physical sphere, which will then itself pass away. In 
addition to his philosophical work, Azais studied music under 
his father, Pierre Hyacinthc Azais (1743-1796), profe.ssor of 
music at Sorte and Toulouse, and composer of sacred music 
in the style of Gossec. He wrote for the Revue musicale a series 
of articles entitled Acousiique fondamentale (1831), containing 
an ingenious, but now exploded, theory of the vibration of the 
air. Ilis other works are: Systemc universel (8 vols., 1812); 
Du Sort de Vhomme (3 vols., 1820) ; Cours de philosophic (8 vols., 
1824), reproduced as Explication universelle (3 vols., 1826-1828); 
JeunessCy maturiU, religion y philosophie (1837) ; De la phretwlogie, 
du magnitisme, et de la folie (1843). 

AZALEA, a genus of popular hardy or greenhouse plants, 
belonging to the heath order (Ericaceae), and scarcely separable 
botanically from Rhododendron. The beautiful varieties now 
in cultivation have been bred from a few originals, natives of 
the hilly regions of China and Japan, A.sia Minor, and the 
United States. They arc perhaps unequalled as indoor decorative 
plants. They are usually increased by grafting the half-ripened 
shoots on the stronger-growing kinds, the shoots of the stock 
and the grafts being in a similarly half-ripened condition, and 
the plants being placed in a moist heat of 65®. Large plants of 
inferior kinds, if healthy, may be grafted all over with the 
choicer sorts, so as to obtain a large specimen in a short time. 
They require a rich and fibrous peat soil, with a mixture of sand 
to prevent its getting water-logged. The best time to pot azaleas 
is three or four weeks after the blooming is over. The soil 
should be made quite solid to prevent its retaining too much 
water. To produce handsome plants, they must w'hile young 
be stopped as required. Specimens that have got lcgg>'^ may be 
cut back j ust before growth commences. The lowest temperature 
for them during the winter is about 35®, and during their season 
of growth from 55® to 65® at night, and 75® by day, the atmo- 
sphere being at the same time well chained with moisture. They 
are liable to the attacks of thrips and red spider, which do great 
mischief if not promptly destroyed. 

The following are some well-known species : — A, arborescens 
(Pennsylvania), a deciduous shrub 10-20 ft. high ; A, calendulacea 
(Carolina to Pennsylvania), a beautiful deciduous shrub 2-6 ft. 
high, with yellow, red, orange and copper-coloured flowers; 
A. hispida, a North American shrub, 10-15 ft. high, flowers 
white edged with red ; A. indica (China), the so-called Indian 
azalea, a shrub 3-6 ft. or more high, the original of numerous 
single and double varieties, many of the more vigorous of which 
are hardy in southern England and Ireland ; A. ntidi flora, a 
North American shrub, 3-4 ft. high, which hybridizes freely with 
A, cciendidacea, A. poniica and others, to produce single and 
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douUe forms of a great variety of shades ; A. ponHca (Levant^ 
Caucasus; &c.); 4-6 ft. high, with numerous varieties differing 
in the colour of the flowers and the tint of the leaves ; A, sinensis 
(China and Japan), a beautiful shrub, 3-4 ft. high, with orange* 
red or yellow bell-shaped flowers, hardy in the southern half of 
England, large numbers of varieties being in cultivation under 
the name of Japanese azaleas. 

AZAMGARH, or Azimgarh, a city and district of British India, 
m the Gorakhpur division of the United Provinces. The town 
is situated on the river Tons, and has a railway station. It is 
said to have been founded about 1665 by a powerful landholder 
named Azim Khan, who owned large estates in this part of the 
country. Pop. (1901) 18,835. 

The area of the district is 2207 sq. m. It is bounded on the 
N. by the river Gogra, separating it from Gorakhpur district ; 
on the E. by Ghazipur district and the river Ganges ; on the S. 
by the districts of Jaunpur and Ghazipur ; and on the W. by 
Jaunpur and Fyzabad. The portion of the district lying along 
the banks of the Gogra is a low-lying tract, varying considerably 
in width ; south of this, however, the ground takes a slight rise. 
The slope of the land is from north-west to south-east, but the 
general drainage is very inadequate. Roughly speaking, Uie 
district consists of a series of parallel ridges, whose summits are 
depressed into beds or hollows, along which the rivers flow ; 
while between the ridges are low-lying rice lands, intersjMirscd 
with numerous natural reservoirs. The soil is fertile, and very 
highly cultivated, bearing magnificent crops of rice, sugar-cane 
and indigo. There are several indigo factories. A branch of 
the Bengal & North-Western railway to Azamgarh town was 
opened in 1898. In 1901 the population was 1,529,785, showing 
a decrease of 11% in the decade. The district was ceded to the 
Company in 1801 by the wazirs of Lucknow. In 1857 it became 
a centre of mutiny. On the 3rd of June 1857 the 17th Rq^iment 
of Native Infantry mutinied at Azamgarh, murdered some of 
their officers, and carried off the government treasure to Fyzabad. 
The district became a centre of the fighting between the Gurkhas 
and the rebels, and was not finally cleared until October 1858 by 
Colonel Kelly. 

A^AN (Arabic for “ announcement the call or summons 
to public prayers proclaimed by the Muezzin (crier) from the 
mosque twice daily in all Mahornmedan countries. In small 
mosques the Muezzin at Azan stands at the door or at the side 
of the building ; in large ones he takes up his position in the 
minaret. The call translated runs : “ God is most great I 
(four times), “ I testify there is no God but God ! ” (twice), 
“ I testify that Mahomet is the apostle of God ! ” (twice), “ Come 
to prayer ! ” (twice), “ Come to salvation ! ” (twice), “ God is 
most great ! ” (twice), “ There is no God but God ! To the 
morning Ayan are added the words, “ Prayer is better than 
sleep ! ” (twice). The devout Moslem has to make a set response 
to each phrase of the Muezzin. At first these are mere repetitions 
of Azitn, but to the cry ** ('omc to prayer ! ’’ the listener must 
answer, “ I have no power nor strength but from God the most 
High and Great.” To that of “ Come to salvation ! ” the formal 
response is, “ What God willeth will be : what He willeth not 
will not be.” The recital of the Azan must be listened to with 
the utmost reverence. The passers in the streets must stand 
still, all those at work must cease from their labours, and those 
in bed must sit up. 

The Muezzin, who is a paid servant of the mosque, must stand 
with his face towards Mecca and with the points of his forefingers 
in his ears while reciting Azan. He is specially chosen for good 
character, and Azan must not be recited by any one unclean, 
by a drunkard, by the insane, or by a woman. The summons 
to prayers was at first simply “ Come to prayer ! ” Mahomet, 
anxious to invest the call with the dignity of a ceremony, took 
couasel of his followers. Some suggested the Jewish trumpet, 
others the Christian bell, but according to legend the matter 
was finally settled by a dream : — “ While the matter was under 
discussion, Abdallah, a Khazrajite, dreamed that he met a man 
dad in green raiment, carrying a bell. Abdallah sought to buy it, 
saying that it would do well for bringing together 5 ic assembly 
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of the faithful. ‘ I will show thee a better way,’ replied the 
stranger; ‘ let a crier cry aloud “ God is most great, &c.” ’ On 
awaking, Abdallah went to Mahomet and told him his dream,” 
and AzAn was thereupon instituted. 

AZARA, DON JOSE NICHOLAS DE (1731—1804), Spanish 
diplomatist, was bom in 1731 at Barbunales, Aragon, and was 
appointed in 1765 Spanish agent and procurator-general, and in 
^ 7^5 ambassador at Rome. During his long residence there he 
distinguished himself as a collector of Italian antiquities and as 
a patron of art. He was also an able and active diplomatist, 
took a leading share in the difficult and hazardous task of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, and was instrumental in 
securing the election of Pius VI. He withdrew to Plorence when 
the French took possession of Rome in 1798, but acted on behalf 
of the pope during his exile and after his death at Valence 
in 1799. He was afterwards Spanish ambassador in Paris. In 
that post it was his misfortune to be forced by his government 
to conduct the negotiations which led to the treaty of San Ilde- 
fonso, by which Spain was wholly subjected to Napoleon. Azara 
was friendly to a French alliance, but his experience showed him 
that his country was being sacrificed to Napoleon. The First 
Consul liked him personally, and found him ea.sy to influence. 
Azara died, worn out, in Paris in 1804. His end was undoubtedly 
embittered by his discovery of the ills which the P>ench alliance 
must produce for Spain. 

Several sympathetic notices of Azaia will he found in Thiers, 
Consulai ci Umpire. See also Reinado de Catlus IV, by Gen. J. 
Gomez de Arteche, in the Histotia General de Uspatia, published by 
the R. Acad, de la Ilistoria. Madrid, i8<)2. tSre. There is a Notice 
historique sur le Chevalier d* Azara by Bourgoing (1804). 

His younger brother, Don Felix i>k Azara (1746- 1811), 
spent twenty years in South America as a commissioner for 
delimiting the boundary between the Spanish and Portuguese 
territories. Tic made many observations on the natural history 
of the country, which, together with an account of the discovery 
and history of Paraguay and Rio de la Plata, were incorporated 
in his principal work. Voyage dans VAnterique nieridionale depuis 
1781 jusqu'en published at Paris in 1809 in French from 
his MS. by ('. A. Walckcnacr. 

AZARIAH, the name of several persons mentioned in the 
Old Testament, (i) One of Solomon’s “ princes,” son of Zadok 
the priest (i Kings iv. 2), was one of several Azariuhs among the 
descendants of Levi (i ('hron. vi. 9, 10, 13, 3b ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 17) 
(2) The son of Nathan, a high official under King Solomon 
(i Kings iv. 5). (3) King of Judah, son of Amaziah by his wife 
Jecholiah (2 Kings xv. 1, 2), also called Uzziah (2 Ghron. xxvi. 1). 

(4) Son of Ethan and great-grandson of Judah (i Chron. ii. 8). 

(5) Son of Jehu, of the posterity of Judah (i ('hron. ii. 38). (6) 
A prophet in the reign of Asa, king of Judah (2 Chron. xv. i). 

(7) Two sons of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (2 ('hron. xxi. 2). 

(8) King of Judah, also called Ahaziah and Jehoaliaz, son of 

Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 17 ; xxii. 1,6). (9) The son of Jeroham, 
and (10) the son of Obed, were made “ captains of hundreds ” 
by Jehoiada the priest (2 Chron. xxiii. 1). (n) Son of Hilkiah 
and grandfather of Ezra the Scribe (Ezra vii. 1 ; Neh. vii. 7, viiL 
7, X. 2). (12) Son of Maaseiah, one of those who under the 

commi.ssion of Artaxerxes restored the wall of Jeru.salem (Neh. iii. 
23). (13) Son of Hoshaiah, an opponent of the prophet Jeremiah 
(jer. xliii. 2). (14) One of the companions in captivity of the 
prophet Daniel, called Ahednego by Nebuchadrezzar, by whom 
with two companion.®; he was cast into a “ burning fiery furnace ” 
for refusing to worship the golden image set up by that monarch 
(Dan. i. 6, iii. 8-30). 

AZAY-LE-RIDEAU, a town of we.stem France, in the depart- 
ment of Indre-et-I/oire. on the Indre, 16 m. S.W. of Tours by 
rail. Pop. (1906) 1453. town has a fine Rcnai.s.sance 

chateau, well restored in modem times, with good collections of 
furniture and pictures. 

AZEGLIO, MASSIMO TAPARELLI, Maroiu.s d’ (1798-1866), 
Italian statesman and author, was born at I'urin in (k'tober 1798, 
descended from an ancient and noble Piedmonte.se family. 
His father, Ces&re d’Azeglio, was an officer in the Piedmontese 
army and held a high [xisition at court ; on the return of Poixi 
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with regard to the hydroxyl group, and if this be prevented it 
then goes into the ortho pc^tion. It never goes directly into the 
meta position. 

The constitution of the oxyazo compounds has attracted much 
attention^ some chemists holding that they aie true azophenols 
of the type R*N2‘Ri«OH, while others look upon them as having 
a quinonoid structure, ue, as being quinone hydrazones, type 
R*NIi*N : Ki : O. The first to attack the purely chemical side 
were Th. Zincke (Ber., 1883, 16, p. 2929 ; 1884, 17, p. 3026 ; 1887, 
p. 3171) and R. Meldola (/our. Chem, Soc., 1889, 55, pp. 1x4, 
603). Th. Zincke found that the products obtained by coupling 
a Sazonium salt with u-naphthol, and by condensing phenyl- 
hydrazine with a-naphthoquiuone, were identical ; whilst 
Meldola acetylated the azophenols, and split the acetyl pro- 
ducts by reduction in acid solution, but obtained no satisfactory 
results. K. Auwers (ZetL /. phys. Chem., 1896, 21, p. 355 ; Bet,, 
1900, 33, p. 1302) examined the question from the physico-chemical 
standpoint by determining the freezing-point depressions, the 
result being that the para-oxyazo compounds give abnormal 
depressions and the ortho-oxyazo (compounds give normal 
depressions ; Auwers then concluded that the para compounds 
are phenolic and the ortho compounds are quinone hydrazones 
or act as such. A. Hantzsch (Ber,, 1899, 32, pp. 590, 3089) con- 
siders that the oxyazo compounds arc to be classed as pseudo- 
acids, possessing in the free condition the configuration of quinone 
hydrazones, their salts, however, being of the normal phenolic 
type, J. T. Hewitt (Jour, Chem, Sor,, 1900, 77, pp. 99 et seq.) 
nitrated para-oxyazobenzene with dilute nitric acid and found 
that it gave a tx!nzene-azo-ortho-nitrophenol, whereas quinones 
arc not attacked by dilute nitric acid. Hewitt has also attacked 
the problem by brominating the oxyazobenzenes, and ]ia.s shown 
that when the hydrohromic acid produced in the reaction is 
allowed to remain in the system, a brom benzene-azo-phenol is 
formed, whilst if it be removed (by the addition of sodium 
acetate) bromination takes place in the phenolic nucleus ; con- 
sequently the presence of the mineral acid gives the azo compound 
a pseudo-c^uinonoid character, which it does not possess if the 
mineral acid 1x5 removed from the sphere of the reaction. 

Para-oxyazobenzene (benzene-azo-phenol), CgUgN : N(i)-QH4« 
0H(4), is prepared by coupling diazotized aniline with phenol 
in allwline solution. It is an orange-red crystalline compound 
which melts at 1 54® C. Ortho-o.\yazobenzene, ; N( i )CyH4- 

0H(2), was obtained in small quantity by K. Bamberger 
(Ber,, 1900, 33, p. 3189) simultaneously with the para com- 
pound, from which it may be separated by distillation in a 
current of steam, the ortho compound passing over with the 
steam. It crystallizes in orange-red needles which melt at 
82*5-83® C. On reduction with zinc dust in dilute sal- 
ammoniac solution, it yields ortho -aminophenol and aniline. 
Meta-oxyazobenzene, CJl^N : N(iX'tfH4 ()H(3), was obtained in 
1903 by P. Jacobson (Ber,, 1903, 36, p. 4093) by condensing 
ortho-anisidine with diazo benzene, the resulting compound 
being then diazotized and reduced by alcohol to benzene-azo- 
meta-anisole, from which meta-oxysuobenzene was obtained 
by hydrolysis with aluminium chloride. It melts at 1 12-1 14® C. 
and IS easily reduced to the corresponding hydrazo compound. 

Diazo- Amines , — The diazo-amines, R*N : N*NHR„ are ob- 
tained by the action of primary amines on diazonium salts ; 
by the action of nitrous acid on a free primary amine, an iso- 
diazohydroxide being formed as an intermediate product which 
then condenses with the amine; and by the action of nitros- 
amines on primary amines. They are cr)\stalline solids, usually 
of a yellow colour, which do not unite with acids ; they are 
readily converted into amino-azo compounds (see above) and are 
decomposed by the concentrated hal^en acids, yielding haloid 
benzenes, nitrogen and an amine. Acid anhydrides replace the 
imino-hydrogen atom by acidyl radicals, and boiling with water 
con\'crts them into phenols. They combine with phenyl iso- 
cyanate to form urea derivatives (H. Goldschmidt, Ber,, x888, 
21, p. 2578), and on reduction with zinc dust (preferably in alco- 
holic acetic acid solution) they yield usually a hydrazine and an 
amine. Diazoamino benzene, ; N'NHQHfi, was first 


(Stained by P. Griess (Ann,, 1862, 121, p. 258). It c^stallizes in 
yellow laminae, which melt at 96® C. and explode at slightly higher 
temperatures. It is readily soluble in alcohol, ether and benzene. 

Diazoimino benzene, C5H5N3, is also known. It may be pre- 
pared by the action of ammonia on diazobenzene perbromide ; 
by the action of hydroxylamine on a diazonium sulphate (K. 
Heumann and L. Oeconomides, Ber,, 1887, 20, p. 372) ; and by 
the action of phenylhydrazine on a diazonium sulphate. It is 
a yellow oil which boils at 59® C. (12 mm.), and possesses a 
stupefying odour. It explodes when heated. Hydr^hloric 
acid converts it into chloraniline, nitr(^en being eliminated; 
whilst boiling sulphuric acid converts it into aminophenol. 

Azoxy Compounds, R*N*0*N*R', are usually yellow or red 
crystalline solids which result from the reduction of nitro or 
nitroso compounds by heating them with alcoholic potash 
(preferably using methyl alcohol). They may also be obtained 
by the oxidation of azo compounds. When reduced (in acid 
solution) they yield amines ; distillation with reduced iron 
gives azo compounds, and warming with ammonium sulphide 
gives hydrazo compounds. Concentrated sulphuric acid converts 
azoxybenzene into oxyazobenzene (0. Wallach, Ber., 1880, 13, 
p. 525). Azoxybenzene, (Cj,H5N)20, crystallizes from alcohol in 
yellow needles, which melt at 36® C. On distillation, it yields 
aniline and azol>enzene. Azoxybenzene is also found among 
the electro-reduction products of nitrobenzene, when the reduc- 
tion is carried out in alcoholic-alkaline solution. 

'fhe mixed azo compounds are those in which the azo group 
•N : N* is united with an aromatic radical on the one hand, and 
with a radical of the aliphatic series on the other. The most easily 
obtained mixed azo compounds are those formed by the union 
of a diazonium salt with the potassium or sodium salt of a 
nitroparaffin (V. Meyer, Ber,, 1876, 9, p. 384) : 

CeIl5Na-NOs + CH3-CH(NOa)K=: KNO, + CeH5Na*CH(NOj)CH3. 

Benzcne-azo-nitro-ctliane. 
Those not containing a nitro group may be prepared by the 
oxidation of the corresponding mixed hydrazo compounds with 
mercuric oxide. E. Bamberger (Ber,, 1898, 31, p. 455) has shown 
that the nitro-alkyl derivatives behave as though they possess 
the constitution of hydrazones, for on heating with dilute 
alkalies they split more or less readily into an alkaline nitrite 
and an acid hydrazide : 

CaJljNH-N : C(NOa)ClIs + NaOH = NciNOa-l CVlsNU-NH-CO-CH,,. 

Benzene-azo-methane, Cj,H5*N2*CH3, is a yellow oil which 
boils at 150° C. and is readily volatile in steam. Benzene-azo- 
ethane, QHg'Ng'CoHr,, is a yellow oil which boils at about 180® 
C. with more or less decomposition. On standing with 60% 
sulphuric acid for some time, it is converted into the isomeric 
acetaldchyde-phenylhydrazonc, QH^NH-N : CH-CTIg (Ber., 1896, 
*9, P- 794)- 

The diazo cyanides, QH^Njj'CN, and carboxylic acids, C^Hr/ 
Ng'COOH, may also l)e considered as mixed azo derivatives. 
Diazobenzenecyanide, CgH^Ng’CN, is an unstable oil, formed 
when potassium cyanide is added to a solution of a diazonium 
salt. Phenyl-azo-carboxylic acid, QHg'Ng-COOH, is obtained 
in the form of its potassium salt when phenylsemicarbazide is 
oxidized with potassium permanganate in alkaline solution 
(J. Thiele, Ber,, 1895, 28, p. 2600). It crystallizes in orange-red 
needles and is decomposed by water. The corresponding amide, 
phenyl-azo-carbonamide, QHgNo’CONIIo, also results from the 
oxidation of phenylsemicarbazide (Thiele, loc, ciL), and forms 
reddish-yellow ne^les which melt at 114® C. When heated 
with benzaldehyde to 120® C. it yields diphenyloxy triazole, 
(W^CN^qOH). 

AZOIMIDE, or Hydrazoic kciD, N^H, a compound of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, first isolated in 1890 by Th. Curtius (Berichie, 
1890, 23, p. 3023). It is the hydrogen compound corresponding 
to P. Greiss^ diazoimino benzene, C^HjNg, which is prepared by 
the addition of ammonia to diazobenzene pierbromide. 

Curtius found that benzoyl glycollic acid gave benzoyl hydrazine 
with hydrazine hydrate : 

C^HgOCO-CHgCOOH + « HjO + C,H.CONH •NH«+ 

'!NHa*NH.CH,*COOH. 
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(Ethyl beipoate may be employed instead of benzoyl glycollic 
acid for this reaction.) This compound gave a nitroso compound 
with nitrous acid^ which changed spontaneously mto benzoyl- 
azoimide by loss of water; 


C,H, 


iCO-NH -NH- + HONO = + CeH.CO-N(yO) -NHa. 
C^HbCO-S (NO)-NHa= HjO + 


The resulting benzoylazoimide is easily hydrolysed by boiling 
with alcoholic solutions of caustic alkalis^ a benzoate of the 
alkali metal and an alkali salt of the new acid being obtained ; 
the latter is precipitated in crystalline condition on standing. 

An improved method of preparation was found in the use of 
hippuric acid, which reacts with hydrazine hydrate to form 
hifipuryl hydrazine, QHgCONH-CH^CONH-NHg, and this sub- 
stance is converted by nitrous acid into diazo-hippuramide, 
C0H5CONH*CH2*CO-NH*N2*OII, which is hydrolysed by the 
action of caustic alkalis with the production of salts of hydrazoic 
acid. To obtain the free acid it is best to dissolve the diazo- 
hippuramide in dilute soda, warm the solution to ensure the 
formation of the sodium salt, and distil the resulting liquid 
with dilute sulphuric acid. The pure acid may be obtained 
by fractional distillation as a colourless liquid of very unpleasant 
smell, boiling at 30® C., and extremely explosive. It is soluble in 
water, and the solution dissolves many metals (zinc, iron, &c.) 
with liberation of hydrogen and formation of salts (azoimides, 
azides or hydrazoates). All the salts are explosive and readily 
interact with the alkyl iodides. In its properties it shows 
some analogy to the halogen acids, since it forms diflicultly 
soluble lead, silver and mercurous salts. The metallic salts all 
crystallize in the anhydrous condition and decompose on heating, 
leaving a residue of the pure metal. The acid is a “ weak ” acid, 
being ionized only to a very slight extent in dilute aqueous 
solution. 

E. Noelting and E. Grandmougin {Bcrichte^ 24, p. 2546) 
obtained azoimide from dinitranilinc, C,jU3(N02)2»NH2, by 
diazotization and conversion of the diazo compound into the 
perbromide, (N0.2).>Qng'No‘Br3. This compound is then decom- 
posed by ammonia, dinitrophenylhydrazoate being formed, 
which on hydrolysis with alcoholic potash gives potassium 
hydrazoate (azide) and dinitrophenol. I’he solution is then 
acidified and distilled, when azoimide passes over. Somewhat 
later, they found that it could be prepared from diazobenzene 
imide, provided a nitro group were present in the ortho or para 
position to the diazo group. The para-nitro compound is dropped 
slowly into a cold solution of one part of caustic potash in ten 
parts of absolute alcohol ; the solution becomes dark red in 
colour and is then warmed for two days on the water bath. After 
the greater portion of the alcohol has distilled off, the solution 
is acidified with sulphuric acid and the azoimide distilled over. 
The yield obtained is only about 40 % of that required by 
theory, on account of secondary reactions taking place. Ortho- 
nitro-diazobenzene imide only yields 30 %. 

W. Wislicenus {Berichte, 1892, 25, p. 2084) has prepared the 
sodium salt by passing nitrous oxide over sodamide at high 
temperatures. The acid can also be obtained by the action of 
nitrous acid on hydrazine sulphate ; by the oxidation of 
hydrazine by hydrogen peroxide and sulphuric acid (A. W. 
Browne, /. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1905, 25, p. 251), or by 
ammonium metavanadate (A. W. Browne and F. F. Shctterly, 
AbsL J£.S., 1907, ii. p. 863). 

Ammonium azoimide, may be prepared by boiling 

diazohippuramide with alcoholic ammonia, until no more 
ammonia escapes, the following reaction taking place : 


QH„CO-N HCHXON H •N./OH + 2NH3 = N^-N H. + H/) + 

C^HsCO-mi CHg CO NHs. 

The liquid is then allowed to stand for twelve hours, and the 
clear alcoholic solution is decanted from the precipitated hip- 
puramide. To the alcoholic solution, four times its volume of 
ether is added, when the ammonium salt is precipitated. It is 
then filtered, washed with ether, and air-dried. The salt is 
readily soluble in water, and is only feebly alkaline. It is ex- 
tremely explosive. Hydrazine azoimide, N^H^, is also known. 

Chloroazoimide, Cl'Ng, the chloride corresponding to azoimide, 


WM obtained by F. Raschig {JBtr., *908, 4*, P- 4194) as a 
higWy explosive colourless gas on acidifying a mixture of 
sodium azide and hypochlorite with acetic or boric acid. 

AZORES (Afores), or Western Islands, an archipelago in the 
Atlantic Ocean, belonging to the kingdom of Portugal. Pop. 
(1900) 256,291 ; area, 922 sq. m. The Azores extend in an 
oblique line from N.W. to S.E., between 36® 55' and 39® 55' N., 
and between 25® and 31® 16' W. They are divided into three 
widely severed groups, rising from a depth of more than 2} m. 
The south-eastern group consists of St Michael’s (Sfto Miguel) 
and St Mary (Santa Maria), with Formigas; the central, of 



Fayal (Faial), Pico, St George (Saci J orge), Tcrceira and Graciosa ; 
the north-western, of Flores and Corvo. 

The nearest continental land is Cape da Roca on the Portuguese 
coast, which lies 830 m. E. of St Michael’s ; while Cape Cantin, 
the nearest point on the African mainland, is more than 900 m. 
distant, and Cape Race in Newfoundland, the nearest American 
headland, is more than 1000 m. Thus the Azores are the 
farthest from any continent of all the island groups in the 
Atlantic ; but they are usually regarded as belonging to Europe, 
as their climate and flora are European in character. 

Physical Descriplion,--The aspect of all the islands is very 
similar in general characteri.stic.s, presenting an elevated and 
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undulating outline^ with little or no tableland^ and rising into 
peaks^ of which the lowest^ that of Corvo^ is 350 ft., and the 
highest that of Pico, 7612 fti above sea^evel. The lines of sear 
coast are, with few exceptions, high and precipitous, with bases 
of accumulated masses of fallen rock, in which open bays, or 
scarcely more enclosed inlets, form the harbours of the trading 
towns. The volcanic character of the whole archipelago is 
obvious, and has been abundantly confirmed by the numerous 
earthquakes and eruptions which have taken place since its 
di^overy. Basalt and scoria are the chief erupted materials. 
Hitherto Flores, Corvo and Graciosa have been quite exempt, 
and Fayal has only suffered from one eruption (1672). The 
centre of activity has for the most part been St MichaePs, while 
the neighbouring island of St Mary has altogether escaped. In 
1444-1445 there was a great eruption at St Michael’s, of which, 
however, the accounts that have been preserved exaggerate the 
importance. In 1522 the town of Villa Franca, at that time the 
capital of the island, was buried, with all its 6000 inhabitants, 
during a violent convulsion. In 1572 an eruption took place in 
Pico ; in 1580 St George was the scene of numerous outbursts ; 
and in 1614 a little town in Terceira was destroyed. In 1630, 
1652, 1656, 1755, 1852, fe., St Michael’s was visited with 
successive eruptions and earthquakes, several of them of great 
violence. On various occasions, as in 1638, 1720, 1811 and 1867, 
subterranean eruptions have taken place, which have sometimes 
lieen accompanied by the appearance of temporaiy islands. Of 
these the most remarkable was thrown up in June 1811, about 
half a league from the western extremity of St Michael’s. It 
was called Sabrina by the commander of the British man-of-war 
of that name, w})o witnessed the phenomenon. 

Climate , — The climate is particularly temperate, but the ex- 
tremes of sensible heat and cold are increased by the humidity. 
Tlie range of the thermometer is from 45" Fahr., the lowest known 
extreme, or 48®, the ordinary low’est extreme of Januar>', to 82% 
the ordinary, or 86®, the highest known extreme of July, near 
the level of the sea. Between these two points (both taken in 
the shade) there is from month to month a pretty regular grada- 
tion of increase or decrease, amounting to somewhat less than 
four degrees. In winter llui prevailing winds are from the north- 
west, west and south ; in summer the most frequent arc the 
north, north-cast and east. The weather is often extremely 
stormy, and the winds from the west and south-west render the 
navigation of the coasts very dangerous. 

Fauna , — The mammalia of the Azores are limited to the rabbit, 
weasel, ferret, rat (brown and black), mouse and bat, in addition 
to domestic animals. The game intliidcs the woock'oek, red 
partridge (introduced in the lOth century), (juail and snipe. 
Owing to the damage inflicted on the crops by the multitude of 
blackbirds, bullfinches, chaflfinches and green canaries, a rew^ard 
was formerly paid for the destruction of birds in St Michael’s, 
and it is said that over 400,000 were destroyed in several succes- 
sive years between 1875 and 1885. There are valuable fisheries 
of tunny, mullet and Iwnito. The porpioise, dolphin and whale 
are also common. Whale-fishing is a profitable industr>% with 
its headquarters at Fayal, whence the sperm-oil is exported. 
Eels are found in the rivers. The only indigenous reptile is the 
lizard. Fresh-water molluscs arc unknown, and near the coast 
the marine fauna is not rich ; but terrestrial molluscs abound, 
several species l^eing peculiar to the Azores. 

Fhfa , — The general clmracter of the flora is decidedly 
European, no fewer than 400 out of the 478 species generally 
considered as indigenous Txjlonging likewise to that continent, 
while only four are found in America, and forty are peculiar to 
the archipelago. Vegetation in most of the islands is remarkably 
rich, especially in grasses, nio.sscs, and ferns, heath, juniper, and 
a variety of shrubs. Of tall-growing trees there was, till the 
xqth century, an almost total lack ; but the Bordeaux pine, 
European poplar, African palm-tree, Australian eucalyptus, 
chestnut, tulip-tree, elm, oak, and many others, were then 
successfully introduced. The orange, apricot, banana, lemon, 
citron, Japanese medlar, and pomegranate are the common 
fruits, and various other varieties are more or less cultivated. 


At one time much attention was given to the growing of sugar- 
cane, but it has now for the most part been abandoned. The 
culture of indigo, introduced in the 16th century, also belongs to 
the past. A kind of fern {Dicksonia culcita), called by the natives 
cahdlinko, furnishes a silky material for the stuffing of mat- 
tresses and is exported to Brazil and Portugal. 

Papulation.— The inhabitants of the islands are mostly of 
Portuguese origin, with a well-marked strain of Moorish and 
Flemish blood. There is a high birth-rate and a low average 
of infant mortality. A large proportion of the poorer classes, 
especially among the older men and women, are totally illiterate, 
but education tends to. spread more rapiiy than in Portugal 
itself, owing to the custom of sending children to the United 
States, where they are taught in the state schools. Negroes, 
mulattoes, English, Scottish and Irish immigrants are present 
in considerable numbers, especially in Fayal and St Michael’s. 
The total number of resident foreigners in 1900 w'as 1490. 

Government , — The Azores are subdivided into three adminis- 
trative districts named after their chief towns, ue. Ponta 
Delgada, the capital of St Michael’s ; Angra, or Angra do 
Heroismo, the capital of Terceira ; and Horta, the capiuU of 
Fayal. St Michael's and St Mary are included in the district 
of Ponta Delgada ; Terceira, St George and Graciosa, in that 
of Angra; Pico, Fayal, Flores and Corvo, in that of Horta. 
Four memlxjrs are returned by Ponta Delgada to the parliament 
in Lisbon, while each of the other districts returns two members. 
Roman Catholicism is the creed of the majority, and Angra is 
an episcopMil see. For purposes of rnilipiry administration the 
islands form two commands, with their respective headquarters 
at Angra and Ponta Delgada. Besides the frequent and regular 
services of mails which conned the Azores with Portugal and 
other countries, there is a cable from Lisbon to Villa Franca do 
CAmpo, in St Michael’s, and thence to Pico, Fayal, St George 
find Graciosa. Payal is connected with Waierville, in Ireland, 
by a cable laid in iqoi. At Angra and Ponta Delgada there are 
meteorological stations. The principal seaports are Angra 
(pop. 1900, 10,788), Ponta Delgada (17,620), and Horta (6574). 

Trade , — The trade of the Azores, long a Portuguese monopoly, 
is now to a great extent shared by the United Kingdom and 
Germany, and is chiefly carried in British vessels. Textiles are 
imported from Portugal ; coal from Great Britain ; sugar from 
Germany, Madeira and the United Stales; stationery, hardware, 
chemicals, paints, oils, &c,, from the United Kingdom and 
(termaiiy. The exports consist chiefly of fruit, wine, natural 
mineral waters and provisions. The trade in pineapples is 
especially important. No fewer than 940,000 pineapples were 
exported in 1902 and 1903, going in almost equal quantities to 
London and Hamburg. The fruit is raised under glass. Pottery, 
cotton fabrics, spirits, straw' hats and lea are produced in the 
district of Ponta Delgada ; linen and woollen goods, cheese, 
butter, soap, bricks and tiles, in that of Angra ; baskets, mats, 
and various ornamental articles made from straw', osier, and the 
pith of dried fig-wood, in that of Horta. 

The largest and most populous of the Azores is St Michael’s, 
which has an area of 297 sq. m., and in 1900 had 121,340 inhabit- 
ants. Graciosa (pop, 8385; area, 17 sq. m.) and St George 
(16,177 ; 40 sq. m.) form part of the central group. Graciosa 
is noteworthy for the beauty of its scenery. Its chief towns are 
Santa Cruz de Graciosa (2185) and Guadalupe (2717). Tlie chief 
towns of St George are Ribeira Seca (2817) Velas (2009). 

History , — It does not appear that the ancient? Greeks and 
Romans had any knowledge of the Azores, but from the number 
of Carthaginian coins discovered in Corvo it has been supposed 
tliat the islands must have been visited by that adventurous 
people. The Arabian geographers, Edrisi in the 12th century, 
and Ibn-al-Wardi in the 14th, describe, after the Canaries, nine 
other islands in the Western Ocean, which are in all probability 
the Azores. This identifleation is supported by various con- 
siderations. The number of islands is the same ; the climate 
under which they are placed by the Arabians makes them north 
of the Canaries ; and special mention is made of the hawks or 
buzzards, which were sufficiently numerous at a later period to 
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give rise to the present name (Port. Apor, a hawk). The Arabian 
writers represent them as havix^ been populous, and as having 
contained cities of some magnitude ; but they state that the 
inhabitants had been greatly reduced by intestine warfare. The 
Azores are first found distinctly, marked in a map of X351, the 
southern group being named the Goat Islands (Cabreras) ; the 
middle group, the Wind or Dove Islands (De Ventura sive de 
Calumbis) ; and the western, the Brazil Isl^d (De Braziy-thR 
word Brazil at that time being employed for any red dye-stuff. 
In a Catalan map of the year 1375 Corvo is found as Corvi Marini, 
and Plores as Li Conigi ; whfie St George is already designated 
San Zorze, It has been conjectured that the discoverers were 
Genoese, but of this there is not sufficient evidence. It is plain, 
however, that the so-called Flemish discovery by van der Berg 
is only worthy of the name in a very secondary sense. According 
to the usual account, he was driven on the islands in 1432, and 
the news excited considerable interest at the court of Lisbon. 
The navigator, Gonzalo Velho Cabral — ^not to be confounded 
with his greater namesake, Pedro Alvarez Cabral — ^was sent to 
prosecute the discovery. Another version relates that Prince 
Henry the Navigator of Portugal had in his possession a map in 
which the islands were laid down, and that he sent out Cabral 
through confidence in its accuracy. The map had been presented 
to him by his brother, Dom Pedro, who had travelled as far as 
Babylon. Be this as it may, Cabral reached the island, which 
he named Santa Maria, in 1432, and in 1444 took possession of 
St Michael’s. The other islands were all discovered by 1457. 
Colonization had meanwhile been going on prosperously ; and 
in 1466 Fayal was presented by Alphonso V. to his aunt, Isabella, 
the duchess of Burgundy. An influx of Flemish settlers followed, 
and the islands became known for a time a.s the Flemish Lslands. 
From 1580 to 1640 they were subject, like the rest of the 
Portuguese kingdom, to Spain. At that time tlie Azores were 
the grand rendezvous for the fleets on their voyage home from 
the Indies ; and hence they became a theatre of that maritime 
warfare which was carried on by the English under Queen 
Elizabeth against the Peninsular powers. One such expedition, 
which took place in 1591, led to the famous sea-fight off Flores, 
between the English ship “Revenge,” commanded by Sir Richard 
Grenville, and a Spanish fleet of fifty-three ves.sels. Under the 
active administration of the marquis de Pombal(i699- 1782), con- 
siderable efforts were made for the improvement of the Azores, 
but the stupid and bigoted government which followed rather 
tended to destroy these benefits. Towards the beginning of the 
igth century, the possession of the i.slands wah contested by 
the claimants for the crown of Portugal. The adherents of the 
constitution, who supported against Miguel the rights of Maria 
(II.) da Gloria, obtained possession of Terceira in 1829, where 
they succeeded in maintaining thcmselve.s, and after various 
struggles. Queen Maria’s authority was establislicd over all the 
islands. She resided at Angra from 1830 to 1833. 

For a general account of the island.s, .see The Azores, by W. F. 
Walker (London, i88fS), and Madeira and the Canary Islands, with 
the Azores, bv A. S. Brown (London, 1901). On the fauna and flora 
of the islands, the following IxKjks by H. Drone t are useful : - 
Blhnents de la faune aforlenne (l*aris, 1861) ; Mollusques marxns 
des iles Aff>res (1858), Lettres a^rSennes (1S62), and Catalogue de la 
flore des iles Azores, prMdi de I'itiniraire d'une voyage dans cet 
archipel (1866). The progress of Azorian commerce is liest shown 
in the British and American consular reports. For history, see 
La Conquista de las Azores en by C. Fernandez Duro (Madnd. 
1886), and ffistoire de la (Ucouverte des Ues Azores et de Vorigiue de 
leur difiominaiion duties flamandes. by J. Mecs (Ghent, 1901). 

AZOTH, the name given by the alchemists to mercury, and 
by Paracelsus to his universal remedy. 

AZOTUS, the name given by Greek and Roman writers to 
Ashdod, an ancient city of Palestine, now represented by a few 
remains in the little village of "Esdud, in the governmental 
district of Acre. It was situated about 3 m. inland from the 
Mediterranean, on the famous military route between Syria and 
Egypt, about equidistant (18 m.) from Joppa and Gaza. As 
one of the five chief cities of the Philistines and the seat of the 
worship of Dagon (1 Sam. v. ; cf. 1 Macc. x. 83), it maintained, 
down even to the days of the Maccabees, a vigorous though 


somewhat intermittent independence against the power of the 
Israelites, by whom it was nominally assigned to the territory of 
Judah. In 711 b.c. it was captured by the Assyrians (Is. xx. i), 
but soon regained its power, and was strong enough in the 
next century to resist the assaults of Psammetichus, king of 
Egypt, for twent>^-nine years (Herod, ii. 157), Restored by the 
Roman Gabinius from the ruins to which it liad been reduced 
by the Jewish wars (i Macc. v. 68, x. 77, xvi. 10), it was presented 
by Augustus to Salome, the sister of Herod. The only New 
Testament reference is in Acts viii. 40. Ashdod became the 
seat of a bishop early in the Christian era, but seems never to 
have attained any importance as a town. Tlie Mount Azotus 
of I Macc. ix. 15, where Judas Macaibeus fell, is possibly the 
rising ground on which the village sUnds. A fine ^racenic 
khan is the principal relic of antiquity at 'Esdtid. 

AZOV, or Asov (in Turkish, Asak), a town of Russia, in the 
government of the Don Cossacks, on the left bank of the southern 
arm of the Don, about 20 m. from its mouth. The ancient 
Tanais lay some 10 m. to the north. In the 13th century the 
Genoese had a factory here which they called Tana. Azov was 
long a place of great military and commercial importance. 
Peter the Great obtained possession of it after a protracted 
siege in 1696, but in 17 ii restored it to the Turks ; in 1739 it 
was finally united to the Russian empire. Since then it has 
greatly declined, owing to the silting up of its harbour and the 
competition of Taganrog. Its population, principally engaged 
in the fisheries, numbered 25,124 in 1900. 

AZOV, SEA OF, an inland sea of southern Europe, communi- 
cating with the Black Sea by the Strait of Yenikale, or Kerch, 
the ancient Bosporus Cimmeriiis, To the Romans it was known 
as the Palus Maeotis, from the name of the neighbouring people, 
who called it in their native language Tttnarenda, or Mother of 
Waters. It was long supposed to possess direct communication 
with the Northern Ocean, In prehistoric times a connexion with 
the Caspian Sea existed ; but since the earliest historical times 
no great change has taken place in regard to the character or 
relations of the Sea of Azov. It lies between 45° 20' and 47° j 8' 
N. lat., and between 35® and 39® E, long., its length from south- 
west to north-east being 230 m., and its greatest breadth no. 
Tlie area runs to 14,515 sq. m. It generally freezes from 
November to the middle of April. The Don is its largest and, 
indeed, its only very important affluent. Near the mouth of 
tliat river the depth of the sea varies from 3 to 10 ft., and the 
greatest depth does not exceed 45 ft. Of recent years, too, the 
level has been constantly dropping, for the surface lies 4J ft. 
higher than the surface of tlie Black Sea. Fierce and continuous 
winds from the east prevail during July and August, and in the 
latter part of the year those from the north-east and south-east 
arc nut unusual ; a great variety of currents is thus produced. 
The water is for the most part comparatively fresh, but differs 
considerably in this respect according to locality and current. 
Fish arc so abundant tliat the Turks describe it as Baluk-deniz, 
or Fish Sea. To the west, separated from the main basin by the 
long narrow .sand-spit of .\rabat, lie the remarkable lagoons and 
marshes known as the Sivash, or Putrid Sea ; here the water 
is intensely salt. The Sea of Azov is of great importance 
to Russian commerce; along its shores stand the cities of 
Taganrog, Berdyansk, Mariupol and Yenikale. 

AZOXIMES (furo [a.b.] diazoles), a class of organic coin|)ounds 

which contain the ring system ^ Ihey may t>e 

prepared by converting nitriles into amidoximes by the action 
of hydroxyiamine, the amidoximes so formed being then acylated 
by acid chlorides or anhydrides. From these acyl derivatives 
the’ elements of water are removed, either by simple heating 
or by boiling their aqueous solution ; this elimination is accom- 
panied by the formation of the azoxime ring. Thus 


NH-OH 
c,H,CN 


N-OH 


boil with 
V 


propionic anhydride 
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Azoximes can also be produced from a-benzil dioxime by the 

Beckmann change. Most of the azoximes are very volatile 
substances, sublime readily, and are easily soluble in water, 
alcohol and benzene. 

For detailed descriptions, see F. Tiemann (Bet,, 1885, 18, 
p. 1059). O. Schulz (Bsr.. 1885. 18. pp. 1084. 2459). and G. Muller 
(Ber.,j886, 19, p. 1492); also of the Chemical Society). 

A2TECS ^from the Nahuatl word aztlan, place of the 
Heron/' or Heron " people), the native name of one of the 
tribes that occupied the tableland of Mexico on the arrival of 
the Spaniards in America. It lias been very frequently employed 
as equivalent to the collective national title of Nahuatlecas or 
Mexicans. The Aztecs came, according to native tradition, 
from a country to which they gave the name of Aztlan, usually 
supposed to lie towards the north-west, but the satisfactory 
localization of it is one of the greatest difficulties in Mexican 
history. The date of the exodus from Aztlan is equally un- 
determined, being fixed by various authorities in the iith and 
by others in the 12th century. One Mexican manuscript gives 
a date equivalent to a.d. 1164. They gradually increased their 
influence among other tribes, until, by union with the Toltecs, 
who occupied the tableland before them, they extended their 
empire to an area of from 18,000 to 20,000 square leagues. 
The researches of Humboldt gave the first clear insight into the 
early periods of their history. See Mexico; Naiiuati.an Stock. 

AZUAGA, a town of western Spain, in the province of Badajoz, 
on the Belmez-Fuente del Arco railway. Pop. (1900) 14,192. 
Azuaga is the central market for the live-stock of the broad up- 
land pastures watered by the Matachel, a left-hand tributary 
of the Guadiana, and by the Bemb^zar, a right-hand tributary 
of the Guadalquivir. Coarse woollen goods and pottery are 
manufactured in the town. 

AZUAY (sometimes written Assitay), a province of Ecuador, 
bounded N. by the province of Cafiar, E. by Orientc, S. by l^ja, 
and W. by El Oro. It was formerly called Cuenca, and formed 
part of the department of Azuay , which also included the province 
of Loja. Azuay is an elevated mountainous district with a great 
variety of climates and products ; among the latter are silver, 
quicksilver, wheat, Indian corn, barley, cattle, wool, cinchona 
and straw hats. The capital is Cuenca. 

AZUNI, DOMENICO ALBERTO (1749-1827), Italian jurist, 
was bom at Sassar, in Sardinia, in 1749. He studied law at 
Sassari and Turin, and in 1782 was made judge of the consulate 
at Nice. In 1786-1788 he published his Dizionario Universale 
Hagionata della Giurisprudenza Mercantile. In 1795 appeared 
his systematic work on the maritime law of Europe, Sistema 
Universale del Principii del Diritto Maritimo deW Eiiropa, which 
he afterwards recast and translated into French. In 1806 he 
was appointed one of the French commission engaged in drawing 
up a general code of commercial law, and in the following year 
he proceeded to Genua as president of the court of appeal. After 
the fall of Naiwleon in 1814, Azuni lived for a time in retirement 
at Genoa, till he was invited to Sardinia by Victor Emmanuel I., 
and appointed judge c»f the consulate at Cagliari, and director 
of the university library. He died at C.i^liari in 1827. Azuni 
also wrote numerous pamphlets and minor works, chiefly on 
maritime law, an important treatise on the origin and progress 
of maritime law (Paris, 1810), and an historical, geographical 
and political account of Sardinia (1799, enlarged 1802). 

AZURARA, GOMES EANNES DE (?-i 474). the second 
notable Portuguese chronicler in order of date. He adopted the 
career of letters in middle life. He probably entered the royal 
library as a.ssistant to Ffemilo I^opes {q,v.) during the reign of 
King Duarte (1433 1438), had sole charge of it in 1452. 

His Chronicle of the Siege and Capture of Ceuta, a supplement to 
the Chronicle of Ring John L, by Tropes, dates from 1450, and 
three years later he completed the first draft of the Chronicle of 
the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea, our authority for the early 
Portuguese voyages of discovery down the African coast and 
in the ocean, more especially for those undertaken under the 
auspices of Prince Henry the Navigator. It contains some 
account of the life work of that prince, and has a biographical as 
well as a geographical interest. On the 6th of June 1454 Azurara 


became chief keeper of the archives and royal chronicler in 
succession to Fem&o Lopes. In 1456 King Alphonso V. com- 
missioned him to write the history of Ceuta, ** the land-gate of 
the East,” under the governorship of D. Pedro de Menezes, from 
its capture in 1415 until 1437, and he had it ready in 1463. A 
year afterwards the king charged him with a history of the deed 
of D. Duarte de Menezes, captain of Alcacer, and, proceeding to 
Africa, he spent a twelvemonth in the town collecting materials 
and studying the scenes of the events he was to describe, and in 
1468 he completed the chronicle. Alphonso corresponded with 
Azurara on terms of affectionate intimacy, and no less than three 
commendas of the order of Christ rewarded his literary services. 
He has little of the picturesque ingenuou.sness of l^pes, and 
loved to display his erudition by quotations and philosophical 
reflections, showing that he wrote under the influence of the first 
Renaissance. Nearly all the leading classical, early Christian 
and medieval writers figure in his pages, and he was acquainted 
with the notable chronicles and romances of Europe and had 
studied the best Italian and Spanish authors. In addition, he 
had mastered the geographical system of the ancients and their 
astrology. As an historian he is laborious, accurate and con- 
scientious, though his position did not allow him to tell the 
whole truth about his hero. Prince Henry. 

His works include : (1) Chronica del Rei D. Joam /. Terceira 
parte em que se contem a tomada de Ceuta (Lisbon, 1644) ; (2) Chronica 
do Descohrimento e Conquisia de Guin 6 (l*aris. 1841 ; Eng. version 
in 2 vols. issued by th(‘ Hakluyt Society, T.ondon, 1896-1899) ; 
(3) Chronica do Conde D. Pedro [de Menezes), printed in the Ineditos 
de Historia Portugueza, vol. ii. (Lisbon, 1792) ; (4) Chronica do Conde 
I). Duarte de Menezes, printed in the Ineditos, vol. in. (Lislxm, 1793). 
The preface to the English version of the Chronicle of Guinea contaiUd 
a full account of the life and writings of Azurara and cites all the 
authorities. (E. J*k.) 

AZURE (derived, through the Romance languages, from the 
Arabic al-lazivard, for the precious stone lapis lazuli, the initial 
I having dropped), the lapis lazuli ; and so its colour, blue. 

AZURITE 9 or Chessylite, a mineral which is a basic copper 
carbonate, 2CuC03*Cu(0H ),j. In its vivid blue colour it contrasts 
strikingly with the emerald-green malachite, also a basic copper 
carbonate, but containing rather more water and less carbon 
dioxide. It was known to Pliny 
under the name caeruleum, and 
the modern name azuritc (given 
by F. S. Pieudant in 1824) also 
has reference to the azure- blue 
colour ; the name chessylite, also 
in common use, is of later date 
(1852), and is from the locality, 

Chessy near Lyons, which has supplied the best crystallized 
specimens of the mineral. Crystals of azurite l>elong to the 
monoclinic system ; they have a vitreous lustre and are trans- 
lucent. The streak is blue, but lighter than the colour of the 
mineral in mass. Hardness 3I-4 ; sp. gr. 3*8. 

Azurite occurs with malachite in the upper portions of deposits 
of copper ore, and owes its origin to the alteration of the sulphide 
or of native copper by water containing carbon dioxide and 
oxygen. It is thus a common mineral in all copper mines, and 
sometimes occurs in large masses, as in Arizona and in South 
Australia, where it has been worked as an ore of copper, of 
which element it contains 55 %. Being less hydrated than 
malachite it is itself liable to alteration into this mineral, and 
pseudomorphs of malachite after azurite are not uncommon. 
Occasionally the massive material is cut and polished for decora- 
tive purposes, though the application in this direction is far less 
extensive than that of malachite. (L. J. S.) 

AZYMITBS (Gr. d-, without ; fiyiiy, leaven), a name given 
by the Orthodox Eastern to the Western or Latin Church, 
localise of the latter*s use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist, 
a practice which arose in the 9th centuiy and is also observed 
by Armenians and Maronites following the Jewish passover 
custom. The Orthodox Church strenuously maintains its 
point, arguing that the very name bread, the holiness of the 
mystery, and the example of Jesus and the early church alike, 
testify against the use of unleavened bread in this connexion. 
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B This letter corresponds to the second symbol in the 
Phoenician alphabet, and appears in the same position 
in all the European alphabets, except those derived, like 
the Russian, from medieval Greek, in which the pronun- 
ciation of this symbol had changed from h to v. A new form had 
therefore to be invented for the genuine h in Slavonic, to which 
there was, at the period when the alphabet was adopted, no cor- 
responding sound in Greek. The new symbol, which occupies the 
second position, was made by removing the upper loop of B, 
thus producing a symbol somewhat resembling an ordinary lower- 
case b. The old B retained the numerical value of the Greek P 
as 2, and no numerical value was given to the new symbol. In 
the Phoenician alphabet the earliest forms are ^ ^ or more 
rounded 9* rounded form appears also in the earliest 
Aramaic (see Alphabet). Like some other alphabetic symbols 
it was not borrowed by Greek in its original form. In the very 
early rock inscriptions of Thera (700-600 b.c.), written from 
right to left, it appears in a form resembling the ordinary Greek 
\ ; this form apparently arose from writing the Semitic symbol 
upside down. Its form in inscriptions of Melos, Selinus, Syracuse 
and elsewhere in the 6th and 5th centuries suggests the influence 
of Aramaic forms in which the head of the letter is opened, 9. 
The Corinthian TU, in and (also at Corcyra) and the JP 
of Byzantine coins are other adaptations of the same symbol. 
The form C which it takes in the alphabets of Naxos, Delos and 
other Ionic islands at the same period is difficult to explain. 
Otherwise its only variation is between pointed and rounded 
loops (fc and B). The sound which the symbol represents is 
the voiced stop made by closing the lips and vibrating the vocal 
chords (see Phonetics). It differs from p by the presence of 
vibration of the vocal chords and from m because the nasal 
passage as well as the lips is closed. When an audible emission 
of breath attends its production the aspirate hh is formed. This 
sound was frecjuent in the pro-ethnic period of the Indo-European 
languages and survived into the Indo-Arvan languages. Accord- 
ing to the system of phonetic changes generally known as 
“ Grimm’s law/’ an original h appears in English as />, an original 
hh as h. An original medial p preceding the chief accent of the 
word also appears as h in English and the other members of the 
same group. It is not certain that any English word is descended 
from an original word beginning with h, though it has been 
suggested that pef^ is of the same origin as the Latin baculum 
and the Greek fSdKTfiov, When the lips are not tightly closed 
the sound produced is not a stop, but a spirant like the English 
w. In Late Latin there was a tendency to this spirant pro- 
nunciation which appears as early as the beginning of the 2nd 
century a.d. ; by the 3rd century b and consonantal u are in- 
extricably confused. When this consonantal u (English tc as seen 
in words borrowed very early from Latin like 7 mll and ivinc) 
passed into the sound of English v (labio-dental) is not certain, 
but Germanic words borrowed into Latin in the 5th century a.d. 
have in their Latin representation gu- for Germanic guisa 
corresponding to English wise and reborrowed indirectly as guise. 

I'he earliest form of the name of the symbol which we can 
reach is the Hebrew beih, to which the Phoenician must Imve 
been closely akin, as is shown by the Greek which is 

borrowed from it with a vowel affixed. (P. Gi.) 

BAADER, FRANZ XAVER VON (1765-1841), German 
philosopher and theologian, bom on the 27th of March 1765 at 
Munich, was the third son of F. P. Baader, court physician to the 
elector of Bavaria. His brothers were both distinguished — the 
elder, Clemens, as an author ; the second, Joseph (1763- 1835), as 
an engineer. Franz studied medicine at fngolstadt and Vienna, 
and for a short time assisted his father in his practice. This life 
he soon found Uncongenial, and decided on l^ecoming a mining 
engineer. He studied under Abraliam Gottlob Werner at 
Freiberg, travelled through several of the mining districts in 
north Germany, and for four years, 1792-1796, resided in 


England. There he became acquainted with the works of Jakob 
Boehme, and with the ideas of Hume, Hartley and Godwin, 
which were extremely distasteful to him. Tlie mystical specula- 
tions of Meister Eckhart, Saint Martin, and above all those of 
Boehme, were more in harmony with his mode of thought. In 
1796 he returned from England, and in Hamburg became 
acquainted with F. H. Jacobi, with whom he was for years on 
terms of friendship. He now learned something of Scheliing, and 
the works he published during this period wen* manifestly 
influenced by that philosopher. Vet Baader is no disciple of 
Scheliing, and probably gave out more than he received. Their 
friendship continued till about the year 1822, when Baadcr’s 
denunciation of modern philosophy in his letter to the emperor 
Alexander 1 . of Russia entirely alienated Scheliing. 

All this time Baader continued to apply himself to his pro*- 
fession of engineer. He gained a prize of 12,000 gulden (about 
£1000) for his new method of employing Glauber’s salts instead 
of potash in the making of glass. From 1817 to 1820 he held the 
post of superintendent of mines, and was niised to the rank of 
nobility for his services. He retired in 1820, and soon after 
published one of the best of his works, Fermenia Cognilionis, 
6 parts, 1822-1825, in which he combats modern philosophy 
and recommends the study of Boehme. In 1826, when the new 
university was opened at Munich, he was appointed professor 
of philosophy and speculative theology. Some of the lectures 
delivered there he published under the title, Spekulative Dogmatik, 
4 parts, 1827-1836. In 1838 he opposed the interference in civil 
matters of the Roman (iitholic C'hurch, to which he belonged, 
and in consequence was, during the last three years of his life, 
interdicted from lecturing on the philosophy of religion. He died 
on the 23rd of May 1841. 

It is difficult to summarize Baader's philosophy, for he himself 
generally gave expression to his deepest tlioughts in obscure 
^horisms, or mystical symbols and analogies (see Ed. Zeller’s 
Ges. d. deut. Phil, 732, 736). Further, he has no systematic works; 
his doctrines exist lor tin* most part in short delacheil essays, in 
comments on the writings of Boehme and Saint Mai tin, or in his 
extensive* correspondence and journals. At the same time there 
are salient points which mark the outline of his thought. Haader 
starts from the position that human reason by itseli can never re^ach 
the end it aims at, and maintains that we cannot throw aside the 
presuppositions of laith, church and tradition. His point of vkw 
may lie described as Scholasticism ; for, like the scholastic doctors, 
he believes that theology and philosophy are not opposed sciences, 
but that reason has to make clear the truths given by authority and 
revelation. But in his attempt to draw still closer the realms of 
faith and knowledge lu* apmoaches more nearly to the mysticism 
of ^khart, i’aracelsus ann Boehme. Our existence depends on the 
fact tliat we are cognized by God (cogitor ergo cogito et sum). All 
self>con.sciousness is at the same time God-consciousness ; onr know- 
ledge is never mere scientia, it is invariably ctm~siientia—si knowing 
with, consciousness of, or participation in Gcxl. Baader's philosophy 
is thus essentially a theosophy. God is not to Ijc conceived as mere 
abstract Being {substantia), but as everlasting process, activity 
(actus). Of this process, this self-gcnrralion of God, we may dis 
tinguish two aspects- the immanent or c.soteric. and the cmanent 
or exoteric. God has reality only in so far as He is absolute .spirit, 
and only in so far as the primitive will is conscious of itself can it 
become spirit at all. But in this very cognition of .self is involved the 
distinction of knower and known, from which proceeds the jiower 
to become spirit. This immanent process of self-consciousness, 
wherein indeed a trinity of persons is not given but only rendered 
possible, is mirrored in, and lakes jilacc through, the eternal and 
impersonal idea or wisdom of God, which exists bc*side, though not 
distinct from, the primitive will. Concrete reality or personality 
is given to this divine Ternar, as Baader calls it, through nature, the 
principle of self-hood, of individual being, which is eternally and 
necessarily produced by God. Only in nature is the trinity of /persons 
attained. 'These proces,ses, it must be noticed, are ntit to be conceived 
as successive, or as taking place in time ; they are to he looked at 
sub specie aeternitatis, as the necessary elements or moment.'* in the 
self-evolution of the divine Being. Nor is nature to lx* confounded 
with created .substance, or with matter as it exists in space and time ; 
it fn pure non-lving, the mere othcmes.s (alteritns) of God - his shadow, 
desire, want, or desiderium sui, as it is called by mystical writers. 
Creation. it.self a free and non- temporal act of God's love and will, 
cannot be speculativcdy deduced, but mu.st lx; accepted as an historic 
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fact. Created beings were originally of three orders — the intelligent 
or angels ; the non-intelligent natural existences ; and man, who 
mediated between these two orders. Intelligent beings are endowed 
with freedom ; it is possible, but not necessary, that they should 
fall. Hence the fact of the fall is not a speculative but an historic 
truth. The angels fell through pride — through desire to raise them- 
selves to equality with God ; man fell by lowering himself to the 
level of nature. Only after the fall of man begins the creation of 
space, time and matter, or of the world as we now know it ; and the 
motive of this creation was the desire to alford man an oppbrtunity 
for taking advantage of the scheme of redemption, for bringing forth 
in purity the image of God according to which he has been fashioned. 
The physical philosophy and anthropology which Baader, in con- 
nexion with this, unfolds in various works, is but little iastructive, 
and coincides in the main with the utterances of Boehme. In nature 
and in man he finds traces of the dire effects of sin. which has 
corrupted both and has destroyed their natural harmony. As 
regards ethics, Baader rejects the Kantian or any autonomic system 
of morals. Not olx^dience to a moral law, but realization in ourselves 
of the divine life is the true ethical end. But man has lost the power 
to effect this by himself ; he has alienated himself from God, and 
therefore no ethical theory which neglects the facts of sin and re- 
demption is satisfactory or even possible. The history of man and 
of humanity is the history of the re< looming love of God. The means 
whereby we put ourselves so in relation with Christ as to receive 
from Him his healing virtue are chiefly prayer and the sacraments 
of the church ; mere works are never sufficient. Man in his social 
relations is under two great institutions. One is temporal, natural 
and limited— the state ; the other is eternal, cosmopolitair and 
universal — the church. In the state two things arc re(juisite ; first, 
common submission to the ruler, which can lx* secured or given only 
when the state M Christian, for God alone is the true ruler of men ; 
and, secondly, inequality of rank, without which there can be no 
organization. A despotism of mere power and liIxTalism. which 
naturally jiroduces socialism, arc equally objectionable. The ideal 
.state is a civil community ruled by a universal or Catholic church, 
the principles of which are equally cfistinct from mtiro passive pietism, 
or faith which will know nothing, and from the Protestant doctrine, 
which is the very radicalism of reason. 

Baader is, without doubt, among the greatest speculative theo- 
logians of modern Catholicism, and his influence has extended itself 
even beyond the prtxjincts of his own church. Among those whom 
he influenced were R. Rotlu*. Julius M idler and Hans L. Markensen. 

His works were collected and published by a numlx*r of his 
adherents -- F. Hoffman, J. Hamlxjrger, E. v. Schaden, Liitterbeck, 
von Osten-Sacken and Schhiter - - sAnimtlicfut Werhe 
(i6 voK. 1851-1860). Valuable introductions by the editors are pre- 
fixed to the several volumes. Vol. xv. contains a full biography ; 
vol. xvi. an index, and an able sketch of the whole s)rRtem by 
Liitterbeck. See F. Hoffmann, Vorhalle zuf spekulativzn Lehre 
Baader' s (1836) ; GfttndzUee der Socictdts-Philosophie Franz Baader* s 
(1837) ; PhUosophische Senriften (3 vols., 1868-1872) ; Die Weltalter 
n868) ; Biographie und Ihiefwechsel (lA.*ipzig, 1887) ; J. llamberger, 
Cardinalpnnhte der Baaderschen Philosophie (1855) ; Fundamental- 
von F. li.'s Ethik, Politik u. Religions- Philosophie (1858) ; 
1. A. B. LutterlX’ck, Phiiosophtsche Sfandpunkte Baaders (1854); 
Baaders Lehre vopn li’eltgebdnde (1866). The most satisfactory 
surveys are those given by Erdmann. Versuch einer Gesrh. d. neuern 
Phil. iii. 2, i>p. 583-636 ; J. Chuisson, Franz von Baaders Leben und 
iheosophische Werke (Stuttgart. 1886-1887). and Franz von Baaders 
Gedanhen ilber Staat und Gesellschafi (Giitersloh, 1890) ; Otto 
Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Relignm (vol. li., Eng. trans. 1887) ; R. 
Falckenbcrg. History of Philosophy, pp, 472-475 (trans. A. C. Arm- 
strong. New York, 1893) ; Reichel, Die Snzietdtsphilosophic Franz 
V. Baaders (Tiibingen, 1901) ; Kuno Fischer, Zur hundertjdhrigen 
Cehurtsiagfeier Baaders (Erlangen, 1865). 

BAAL, a Semitic word, wliich primarily signifies lord, owner 
or inhabitant/ and then, in accordance with the Semitic way of 
looking at family and religious relations, is specially appropriated 
to express the relation of a husband to his wife and of the deity 
to his worshipper. In the latter usage it indicated not that the 
god was the lord of the worshipper, but rather the possessor of, 
or ruler in, some place or district. In the Old Testament it is 
regularly written with the article, ue. “ the Baal ” ; and the baals 
of different tribes or S&nctuarics were not necessarily conceived 
as identical, so tliat we find frequent mention of Baalim, or 
rather “ Ihe Baalim in the plural. Tliat the Israelites even 
applied the title of Baal to Yahweh himsCilf is proved by the 
occurrence of sucli names as Jerubbaal (Gideon), Eshbaal (one 
of SauTs sons) and Beeliada (a son of David, x Chron. xiv. 7). 
The last name appears in 2 Sam. v. 16 slu Eliada, showing that £1 

' Cf. its use as a noun of relation, e.g. a ba'al of hair, a hairy 
man “ (2 Kings i. 8), b, of wings, ** a winged creature,'* and in the 
plural, 6. of arrows. archers '* (Gen. xlix. 23), b. of oath, con- 
spirators '* (Neh. vi. 18). 


(God) was regarded as equivalent to Baal ; cf. also the name 
Be*aliah, “ Yahweh is bad or lord,” which survives in i Chron. 
xii. 5. However, when the name Baal was exclusively appropri- 
ated to idolatrous worship (cf. Hos. ii. 16 seq.), abhorrence for 
the unholy word was marked by writing hosheih (shameful 
thing) for bad in compound proper names, and thus we get the 
usu^ forms Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth. 

Tlie great difficulty which has been felt by investigators in 
determining the character and attributes of the god Baal mainly 
arises from the original appellative sense of the word, and 
many obscure points become clear if we remember that when a 
title becomes a proper name it may be appropriated by different 
peoples to quite distinct deities. Baal being originally a title, 
and not a proper name, the innumerable baals could be distin- 
guished by the addition of the name of a place or of some special 
attribute.^ Accordingly, the baals are not to be regarded 
necessarily as local variations of one and the same god, like the 
many Virgins or Madonnas of Catholic lands, but as distinct 
numina. Each community could speak of its own baal, although 
a collection of allied communities might share the same cult, 
and naturally, since the attributes ascribed to the individual 
baals were very similar, subsequent syncretism was facilitated. 

The Baal, as the head of each worshipping group, is the source 
of all the gifts of nature (cf. Hos. ii. 8 seq,, £zek. xvi. 19) ; as 
the god of fertility all the produce of the soil is his, and his 
adherents bring to him their tribute of first-fruits. He is the 
patron of all growth and fertility, and, by the “ uncontrolled 
use of analogy characteristic of early thought,^* the Baal is the 
god of the productive element in its widest sense. Originating, 
probably, in the observation of the fertilizing effect of rains 
and streams upon the receptive and reproductive soil, baalism 
becomes identical with the grossest nature- worship. Joined with 
the baals there are naturally found corresponding female figures 
known as Ashtaroth, embodiments of Ash tore th (sec Astarte ; 
Ishtar). In accordance with primitive notions of analogy/* 
wliich assume that it is possible to control or aid the powers of 
nature by the practice of “ sympathetic magic ” (see Magic), the 
cult of the baals and Ashtaroth was characterized by gross 
sensuality and licentiousness. The fragmentary allusions to 
the cult of Baal Peor (Num, xxv., Hos. ix. 10, Ps. cvi. 28 seq.) 
exemplify the typical species of Dionysiac orgie.s that prevailed.* 
On the summits of hills and mountains flourished the cult of the 
givers of increase, and “ under every green tree ” was practised 
the licentiousness which in primitive thought was held to secure 
abundance of crops (see Frazer, Golden Doughy 2nd ed. vol. ii. pp. 
204 sqq.). Human sacrifice (Jer. xix. 5), the burning of incense 
(Jer, vii. 9), violent and ecstatic exercises, ceremonial acts of 
bowing and kissing, the preparing of sacred mystic cakes, appear 
among the offences denounced by the Israelite prophets, and 
show that the cult of Baal (and Astarte) included the character- 
istic features of heatlien worship which recur in various parts 
of the Semitic world, although attached to other names."* 

By an easy transition the local gods of the streams and springs 
which fertilized the increase of the fields became identified with 

** Compounds with geographical terms (to^vns, mountains), e.g. 
Baal of Tyre, of T^*hanon. &c., are frequent ; see G. B. Gray, 
Proper Names, pp. 124-126. Baal-berith or El-berith of Shcchcm 
(Judg. ix. 4, 46) is usually interpreted to Ikj the Baal or God of the 
covenant, but whether of covenants in general or of a particular 
covenant concluded at Shechem Ls disputed. The Vla\ft,apKm (near 
Beirut) apparently presided over dancing ; another compound (in 
Cyprus) seems to represent a Baal of healing. On the ** Baal of 
flies ” see Beklzkbub. 

* The general analogy show*s itself further in the idea of the deity 
as the husband {ha'al) of his worshippers or of the land in which they 
dwell. The Astarte of Gabal (Byblus) was regularly known as the 
bddath (fern, of baal), her real name not being pronounced (perhaps 
out of reverence). 

* See further Clermont-Ganneau. Pal. Explor. Fund Quart, Stat., 
1901, pp. 239, 369 sqq. ; Buchler. Rev. d*itudes juives, 1901, 
pp. 123 seq. 

^ The extent to which elements of heathen cult entered into 
j^rer types of religion is illustrated in the worship of Yahweh. 
The sacred cakes of Astarte And old holy wells associated with her 
cult were later even transferred to the worship of the Virgin {Ency, 
Bib. coL 3993 : Rouvier, in Bull. Archiol.y tgoo, p. 170). 
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the common source of all streams, and proceeding along this line 
it was possible for the numerous baals to be regarded eventually 
as mere forms of one absolute deity. Consequently, the Baal 
could be identified with some supreme power of nature, e.g. the 
heavens, the sun, the weather or some planet. The particular 
line of development would vary in different places, but the change 
from an association of the Baal with earthly objects to heavenly 
is characteristic of a higher type of belief and appears to be 
relatively later. The idea which has long prevailed that Baal 
was properly a sky-god affords no explanation of the local 
character of the many baals ; on the other hand, on the theory 
of a higher development where the gods become heavenly or 
astral beings, the fact that ruder conceptions of nature were 
still retained (often in the unofficial but more popular forms of 
cult) is more intelligible. 

A specific Baal of the heavens appears to have Ixien known 
among the Hittites in the time of Rameses II., and considerably 
later, at the beginning of the 7th century, it was the title of one 
of the gods of Phoenicia. In Babylonia, from a very early 
period, Baal became a definite individual deity, and was identified 
with the planet Jupiter. This development is a mark of superior 
culture and may have been spread through Babylonian influence. 
Both Baud and Astarte were venerated in Egypt at Thebes and 
Memphis in the XIXth Dynasty, and the former, through the 
influence of the Aramaeans who borrowed the Babylonian 
spelling Bel, ultimately became known as the Greek Belos who 
was identified with Zeus. 

Of the worship of the Tyrian Baal, who is also called Melkart 
(king of the city), and is often identified with the Greek Heracles, 
but sometimes with the Olympian Zeus, wo have man)' accounts 
in anciunt writers, from Herodotus downwards. He had a mafpii- 
ficent temple in insular Tyre, founded b}' Hiram, to which gilts 
streamed from all countries, especially at the great fe.ists. The 
solar character of this deity appears especially in the annual foiisl 
of his awakening shortly after the winter solstice (Joseph. C. Apiiyn. 
i. 18). At Tyre, as among the Hebrews, Baal had his symlioUcal 
pillars, one of gohl and one of smaragdus, which, transported by 
phantasy to the fartliest west, are still familiar to us as the Pillars of 
flerculcs. The worship of the Tyrian Baal was carried to all tlie 
Phoenician colonics.* His name occurs as an element in Cartha- 
ginian proper names (Hanni/m/, liixsdruhal, <S:c.). and a tabhd found 
at Marseilles still survives to inform us of the charges made by the 
prie.sfs of the temple of Baal for offering sacrifices. 

The history of Baalism among the Hebrews is obscured by the 
difficulty of determining whether the false worship which the 
prophets stigmatize is the heathen worship of Yahweh under a 
conception, and often with rites, which treated him as a local 
nature god ; or whether Baalism was consciously recognized 
to be distinct from Yahwism from the first. Later religious 
practice was undoubtedly opposed to that of earlier times, and 
attempts were made to correct narratives containing views 
which had come to be regarded as contrary to the true worship 
of Yahweh. The Old Testament depicts the history of the people 
as a scries of acts of apostasy alternating with .subsequent 
penitence and return to Yahweh, and the question whether this 
gives effect to ai'tual conditions depends upon the precise 
character of the elements of Yahweh worship brought l)y the 
Israelites into Palestine. This is still under dispute. There is 
strong evidence at all events that many of the conceptions arc 
contrary to historical fact, and the points of similarity between 
native Ginaanite cult and Israelite worship are so striking that 
only the persistent traditions ol Israel’s origin and of the work of 
Moses compel the conclusion that the germs of specific Yahweh 
worship existed from his day. The earliest certain reaction 
against Baalism is ascribed to the reign of Ahab, whose marriage 
with Jezebel gave the impulse to the introduction of a particular 
form of the cult. In honour of his wife’s god, the king, following 
the example of Solomon, erected a temple to the Tyrian Baal 
(see above). This, however, did not prevent him from remaining 
a follower of Yahweh, whose prophets he still consulted, and 

• The sanctuary of Heracles at Daphne near Antioch was properly 
that of the Semitic Baal, and at Amathus Jupiter Hospes takes the 
place of Heracles or Malika, in which the Tyriiin Melkart is to be 
recognized (W. R, Smith, J^el. Sem. 2nd ed. pp. 178, 376). See 
further Phosnicia. 


whose protection he still cherished when he named his sons 
Ahaziah and Jehorain (“ Yah[weh] holds,” ” Y. is high ”). 
The ant^onism of Elijah was not against Baalism in general, 
but against the introduction of a rival deity. But by the time 
of Hosea (ii. 16 seq.) a further advance was marked, and the use 
of the term ” Baal ” was felt to be dangerous to true religion. 
Thus there gradually grew up a tendency to avoid the term, 
and in accordance with the idea of Ex. xxiii. 13, it was replaced 
by the contemptuous boshetk, “ shame ” (sec above). However, 
the books of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah (cf. also Zeph. i. 4) 
afford complete testimony for the prevalence of Baalism as late 
as the exile, but prove that the clearest distinction was then 
drawn between the pure worship of Yahweh the god of Israel 
and the inveterate and debased cults of the gods of the land. 
(Sec further Hebrew Religion ; Prophet.) 

Bibliography. ^ W. Robertson Smith, Helifj. Semites, md ed. pp. 
93-1 13 (against his theory of the introduction of Biuil among the Arabs 
see M. J. Lagrange, lituaes d. relig. sem. pp. 83-98). For the reading 

Baal *’ in the Amarna tiiblets (F^alostinc, about 1400 n.e.) sec 
Knudtzon. Jieitr. s. Assyriol. (1901), pp. 320 scej., 415 ; other cunei- 
form evidence in E. Schrader's Keilinsch. u. Alle Test. 3rd ed. p. 337 
fby H. Zimtnc*rn ; see also his Index, sub voce). On Baal-Shamem 
(B. of the heavens) M. Lidzbarski’s monograph [Uphemeris, i. 243- 
260, ii. 120) is invaluabl(\ and this work, with his Handbuch d. iiori/- 
semit. Kpigraphik, contains full account of the cpigraphical material. 
See Baethgcn, Beitr. e. semit. Religionsgesch. pp. 17-32 ; also the 
artiedes on Baal by E. Meyer in Roscher's l.exihon, and t*. F. Moore 
in Kncy. Bib. (On Beltane fires and other apparent points of con- 
nexion with Baal it may Miffice to refer to Aug. Fick, Ver^lrich. 
Wdrtcfbuoh, who derives the element bel from an old Celtic root 
meaning shining. &c.) (W. R. S. ; S. A. ('.) 

BAALBEK (anc. Heliopolis), a town of the Buka'a (roelesyria), 
altitude 3850 ft., situated E. of the Litani and near the parting 
between its waters and those of the Asi. Pop. about 5000, 
including 2000 Melawali and 1000 Christians (Maronib* and 
Orthodox). Since 1902 Baalbek has been connected by railway 
with Rayak (Rejak) on the Beirut-! lamascus line, and since 1907 
with Aleppo. It is famous for its temple ruins of the Roman 
period, l)efore which we have no record of it, certain though it he 
that Heliopolis is a translation of an earlier native name, in which 
Baal was an element. It has been suggested, but without gfiod 
rea.son, that this name was the Baalgad of Josh. xi. 17. 

Heliopolis was made a colonia probably by Octavian (coins of 
ist century a.d.), and there must have been a Biuil temfile there 
in which Trajan consulted the oracle. The foundation of the 
present buildings, however, dates from Antoninus Piu.s, and their 
dedication from Septimius Severus, whose coins first show the 
two temples. I'he great courts of approach were not finished 
before the reigns of Caracalla and Philip. In commemoration, no 
doubt, of the dedication of the new .sanctuaries, Severus conferred 
the jus Italicum on the city. The greater of the two temples was 
sacred to Jupiter (Baal), identifieil with the Sun, with whom 
were associated Venus and Mercury as irvfifiMfAoi ^co/. The 
lesser temple was built in honour of Bacchus (not the Sun, as 
formerly believed). jupiter-Baal was rej)rc.sented locally as a 
beardless god in long scaly drapery, holding a whij) in liis right 
hand and lightning and ears of corn in his left. Two hulls 
supported him. In this guise he passed into European worship 
in the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. 'Die extreme licence of the 
Heliopolitan worship is often animadverted upon by early 
Christian writers, and Constantine, making an effort to airb the 
j Venus cult, built a basilica. Theodosius erected another, with 
i western apse, in the main court of the Jupiter temple. 

I When Abu Ubaida (or Obaida) attacked the place after the 
Moslem capture of Damascus (a.d. 635), it was still an opulent 
city and yielded a rich booty. It became a bone of contention 
between the various Syrian dynasties and the caliphs first of 
Damascus, then of Egypt, and in 748 was sacked with great 
I slaughter. In 1090 it passed to the Seljuks, and in 1134 to 
I Jenghiz Khan ; but after 1145 remained attached to Damascus 
I and was captured by Saladin in 1175. The Cru.saders raided its 
valley more than once, but never took the city. Three times 
shaken by earthquake in the 12th century, it was dismantled by 
j Hulagu in 1260. But it revived, and most of its fine Moslem 
mosque and fortress architecture, still extant, belongs to the 
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reign of Sultan Kalaun (1282) and the succeeding centuTy> during 
whidi Abulfeda describes it as a very strong place. In 1400 
Timur pillaged it, and in 1517 it passed, with the rest of Syria, to 
the Ottoman dominion. But Ottoman jurisdiction was merely 
nominal in the Lebanon district, and Baalbek was really in 
the hands of the Metawali (see Lebanon), who retained it 
against other Lebanon tribes, until “ Jezzar ” Pasha, the rebel 
governor of the Acre province, broke their power in the last hdf 
of the x8th century. The anarchy which succeeded his death in 
1804 was only ended by the Egyptian occu|)ation (1832). With 
the treaty of London (1840) Baall^ek became really Ottoman, and 
since the settlement of the Lebanon (1864) has attracted great 
numbers of tourists. 
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The ruins were brought to European notice by Pierre Belon in 
1555, diough previously visited, in 1507, by Martin von Baum- 
garten. Much damaged by the earthquake of 1 7 59, they remained 
a wilderness of fallen blo^s till 1901, when their clearance was 
undertaken by the Gennan Archaeological Institute and entrusted 
to the direction of Prof. O, Puchstein. llicy lie mainly on the 
ancient Acropolis, which has been shored up with huge walls to 
form a terrace raised on vaults and measuring about xioo ft. 
from E. to W. The J^ropylaea lie at the E, end, and were 
approached by a fligfit of steps now quarried away. These 
propylaea formed a covered hall, or vestibule, about 35 ft. deep, 
flanked with towers richly decorated within and without (much 
damaged by ^b reconstruction). Columns stood in front, 
whose bases still exist and bear the names of Antoninus Pius and 
Julia Domna. Hence, through a triple gateway in a richly 
ornamented screen, access is gained to the first or Hexagonal 
Court, which measures about 250 ft. from angle to angle. It is 
now razed almost to foundation level ; but it can be seen that it 
was flanked with halls each having four columns in front. A 


portal on the W., 50 ft. wide, flanked by lesser ones 10 ft. wide 
(riiat on the N. is ^one preserved), admitted to the Main Court, 
in whose centre was the High Altar of Burnt Sacrifice. This 
altar and a great tank on the N. were covered by the foundations 
of Theodosius’ basilica and not seen till the recent German 
clearance, llie Main Court measures about 440 ft from £. to W. 
and 370 ft. from N. to S., thus covering about 3^ acres. It had a 
continuous fringe of covered halls oif various dimensions and 
shapes, once richly adorned with statues and columnar screens. 
Some of these halls are in fair preservation. Stairs on the W. led 
up to the temple of Jupiter-Baal, now much ruined, having only 
6 of the 54 columns of its peristyle erect. Three fell in the 
earthquake of 1759. Those stfll standing are Nos. ix to 16 in the 
southern rank. Their bases and shafts are not finished, though 
the capitals and rich entablature seem completely worked. They 
have a height of 60 ft. and diameter of 7i ft., and are mostly 
formed of three blocks. The architrave Ls threefold and bears a 
frieze with lion-heads, on which rest a moulding and cornice. 

llie temple of Bacchus .stood on a platform of its own formed 
by a southern projection of the Acropolis. It was much smaller 
than the Jupiter temple, but is better preserved. The steps of 
the E. approach were intact up to 1688. The temple was 
peripteral with 46 columns in its p)eristyle. These were over 
52 ft. in height and of the Corinthian order, and supported an 
entablature 7 ft. high with double frieze, connected with the 
cella walls by a coffered ceiling, which contained slabs with heads 
of gods and emperors. Richard Burton, when consul-general at 
Damascus in 1870, cleared an Arab screen out of the vestibule, 
and in consequence the exquisite doorway leading into the cella 
can now be well seen. On either side of it staircases constructed 
within columns lead to the roof. The cracked door-lintel, which 
shows an eagle on the soffit, was propped up first by Burton, and 
lately, more securely, by the Germans. The cella, now ruinous, 
had inner wall-reliefs and engaged columns, which supported 
rich entablatures. 

The vaults below the Great Court of the Jupiter Temple, 
together with the supporting walls of the terrace, are noticeable. 
In the W. wall of the latter occur the three famous megaliths, 
which gave the name Trilithon to the Jupiter temple in Byzantine 
times. Tliese measure from 63 to 64 ft. in length and 13 ft. in 
height and breadth, and have been raised 20 ft. above the ground. 
They are the largest blocks known to have been used in actual 
construction, but are excelled by another block still attached to 
its bed in the quarries half a mile S.W. This is 68 ft. long by 14 ft. 
high and weighs about 1500 tons. For long these blocks were 
supposed, even by European visitors, to be relies of a primeval 
race of giant builders. 

In the town, below the Acropolis, on the S.E. is a small temple 
of the late imperial age, consisting of a semicircular cella with a 
peristyle of eight Corinthian columns, supporting a projecting 
entablature. The cella is decorated without with a frieze, and 
within with pillars and arcading. This temple owes its preserva- 
tion to its use as a church of St Barbara, a local martyr, also 
claimed by the Egyptian Heliopolis. Hence the building is 
known as Barbarat al-atika. Considerable remains of the N. 
gate of the city have also been exposed. 

Bibliography. -Thc'St* vast ruins, more imposing from their 
immensity than pleasing in detail, have been described by scores of 
travellers and tourists ; but it will ,l)c sufficient here to refer to the 
following works : — (First di^overers) M. von Baumgarten, P$r»~ 
gfinaHo in . . . Syriam (1394); P. Belon. De admirabili operunt 
antiquorum praestantia (1553); and Ohservacums, &c. (1535). 
(Before earthquake of 1759) K. Wood, Ruins of Baalhec (1757). 
(Before excavation) H. Fraulxirger, Die Akropolis von Baalhek 
(1892). (After excavatioi^ O. Puchstein. FUhrer dutch die Ruinen 
e. Baalbek (i 905 )» (with Th. v. Lupke) Ansichien, &c. (1905). Sc® 
also R. Phen6 Spiers, Quart. Stat. FaU Exp, Fund, 1904, pp. 38-O4, 
and the Builder, 11 Feb. 1903. (D. G. H.) 

BAARN, a small town in the province of Utrecht, Holland, 
5 m. by rail E. of Hilversum, at the junction of a branch line to 
Utrecht Like Hilversum it is situated in the midst of pictur- 
esque and wooded surroundings, and is a favourite summer re- 
sort of people from Amsterdam. The Baamsche Bosch, or wood, 
stretches southward to Soestdyk, where there is a royal countiy- 
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originally acquired by the state in 1795, Bonaparte^ 

king of Holland^ who was very fond of the spot, formed a zoo- 
logical collection here which was ren^oved to A^terdam in 1809. 
In 1816 the estate was presented by the nation to the prince ^ 
Orai^e (afterwards King William II.) in recognition of his 
services at the battle of Quatre Bras. Since tlien the palace and 
grounds have been considerably enlarged and beautified. Qose 
to Baam in the south-west were formerly situated the ancient 
castles of Drakenburg and Drakenstein, and at Vuursche there 
is a remarkable dolmen. 

BABADAO, or Babatag, a town in the department of Tulcea, 
Rumania ; situated on a small lake formed by the river Taitza 
among the densely wooded highlands of the northern Dobrudja. 
Pop. (1900) about 3500. The Taitza lake is divided only by a 
strip of marshland from Lake Razim, a broad landlocked sheet 
of water which opens on the Black Sea. Babadag is a market 
for the wool and mutton of the Dobrudja. it was founded by 
Bayezid I., sultan of the Turks from 1389 to 1403. It occasion- 
ally served as the winter headquarters of the Turks in their wars 
witli Russia, and was bombarded by the Russians in 1854. 

BABBAGE, CHARLES (1 792-187 1), English mathematician 
and mechanician, was born on the 26th of December 1792 at 
Teignmouth in Devonshire. He was educated at a private school, 
and afterwards entered St Peter’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1814. Though he did not compete in the mathe- 
matical tripos, he acquired a great reputation at the university. 
In the years 1815-1817 he contributed three papers on the 
“ Calculus of Functions ’’ to the Philosophical Transactions, and 
in 1816 was made a fellow of tlie Royal Society. Along with 
Sir John Herschel and George Peacock he laboured to raise the 
standard of mathematical instruction in England, and especially 
endeavoured to supersede the Newtonian by the Leibnitzian 
notation in the infinitesimal calculus. Babbage’s attention 
seems to have been very early drawn to the number and im- 
portance of the errors introduced into astronomical and other 
calculations through inaccuracies in the computation of tables. 
He cx)ntributed to the Royal Society some notices on the relation 
between notation and mechanism ; and in 1822, in a letter to 
Sir H. Davy on the application of machinery to the calculation 
and printing of mathematical tables, he discussed the principles 
of a calculating engine, to the construction of which he devoted 
many years of his life. Government was induced to grant its 
aid, and the inventor himself spent a portion of his private fortune 
in the prosecution of his undertaking. He travelled through 
several of the countries of Europe, examining different systems 
of machinery ; and some of the results of his investigations were 
published in the admirable little work, Economy of Machines 
and Manufactures (1834). The great calculating engine was 
never completed ; the constructor apparently desired to adopt 
a new principle when the first specimen was nearly complete, 
to make it not a difference but an analytical engine, and the 
government declined to accept the further risk (sec Cai.culating 
Machines). From 1828 to 1839 Babbage was Lucasian professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge. He contributed largely to several 
scientific periodicals, and was instrumental in founding the 
Astronomical (1820) and Statistical (1834) Societies. He only 
once endeavoured to enter public life, when, in 1832, he stood 
unsuccessfully for the borough of Finsbury. During the later 
years of his life he resided in London, devoting himself to the 
construction of machines capable of performing arithmetical 
and even algebraical calculations. He died at London on the 
18th of October 1871. He gives a few biographical details in 
his Passafies from the Life of a Philosopher (1864), a work which 
throws considerable light upon his somewhat peculiar character. 
His works, pamphlets and papers were very numerous ; in the 
Passages he enumerates eighty separate writings. Of these the 
most important, besides the few already mentioned, are Tables of 
Logarithms (1826) ; Comparative View of the Various Institutions 
for the Assurance of Lives (1826); Decline of Science in England 
(1830); Ninth Bridgewater Treatise (1837); The Exposition of 
(1851). 

See Monthly Notices, Royal Astronomical Society, vol. 32. 


BABEL, the native name of the city called Babylon (y.v.)!:^ the 
Greeks, the modem HiUah, It means ‘‘gate of the god,^* not “gate 
of the gods,” corresponding to the Assyrian Bdh-ilu According 
to Gen. xi. 1-9 ( J), mankind, after the deluge, travelled from the 
mountain of the East, where the ark had rested, and settled in 
Shinar. Here they attempted to build a city and a tower whose 
top might reach unto heaven, but were miraculouslv prevented 
by their language being confounded. In this way the diversity 
of human speech and the dispersion of mankind were accounted 
for ; and in Gen. xi. 9 (J) an etymology was found for the name 
of Babylon in the Hebrew verb hdlal, “ to confuse or confound,” 
Babel being regarded as a contraction of Balbel. In Gen. x. 10 it 
is said to have formed part of the kingdom of Nimrod. 

The origin of the story has not been found in Babylonia. The 
tower was no doubt suggested by one of the temple towers of 
Babylon. W. A. Bennet {Genesis, p. 169 ; cf. Hommel in Hastings* 
Dictionary of the Bible) suggests E-Saggila, the great temple 
of Merodach (Marduk). The variety of lafguages and the dis- 
persion of mankind were regarded as a curse, and it is probable 
that, as Prof. Cheyne {Encyclopaedia Bihlica, col. 41 1) says, there 
was an ancient North Semitic myth to explain it. The event 
was afterwards localized in Babylon. The myth, as it appears 
in Genesis, is quite polytheistic and anthropomorphic. According 
toCbrnelius Alexander (frag. 10) and Abydenus (frags. 5 and 6) 
the tower was overthrown by the winds ; according to Yaqiit 
(i. 448 f.) and the Lisan el- Arab (xiii. 72) mankind were swept 
together by winds into the plain afterwards called “ Babil,” 
and were scattered again in the same way (see further 1). B. 
Macdonald in the Jewish Encyclopaedia). A tradition similar 
to that of the tower of Babel is found in ( eiitral America. Xelhua, 
one of the seven giants rescued from the deluge, built the great 
pyramid of Cholula in order to storm heaven. The gods, how- 
ever, destroyed it with fire and confounded the language of the 
builders. lYaces of a somewhat similar story have also been 
met with among the Mongolian I'harus in northern India 
{Report of the Census of Bengal, 1872, p. 160), and, according 
to Dr Livingstone, among the Africans of l^ake Ngami. The 
Esthonian myth of “ the Cooking of Languages ” (Kohl, Reisen 
in die Osiseeprovinzen, ii. 251-255) may also be compared, as 
well as the Australian legend of the origin of the diversity of 
speech (Gcrstilcker, Reisen, vol. iv. pp. 381 se(|.). 

BAB-EL-MANDEB (Arab, for The Gate of Tears ”), the strait 
between Arabia and Africa which connects the Red Sea (^.w.) 
with the Indian Ocean. It derives its name from the dangers 
attending its navigation, or, according to an Arabic legend, 
from the numbers who were drowned by the earthquake which 
separated Asia and Africa. The distance across is alx>ut 20 m, 
from Ras Mcnhcli on the Arabian coast to Ras Siyan on the 
African. The island of Perim (<7.7t), a British possession, divides 
the strait into two channels, of which the eastern, known as the 
Bab Iskender (Alexander’s Strait), is 2 m. wide and 16 fathoms 
deep, while the western, or Dact-el-Mayun, has a width of about 
16 m. and a depth of 170 fathoms. Near the African coast lies 
a group of smaller islands known as the “Seven Brothers.** 
Inhere is a surface current inwards in the eastern channel, but a 
strong undcr-current outwards in the western channel. 

BABENBERG, the name of a Franconian family which held 
the duchy of Austria before the rise of the house of Habsbuig. 
Its earliest known ancestor was one Poppo, who early in the 
9th century was count in Grapfcld. One of his sons, Henry, 
called margrave and duke in Franconia, fell fighting against the 
Normans in 886; another, Poppo, was margrave in Thuringia 
from 880 to 892, when he was deposed by the German king Amulf. 
The family had been favoured by the emperor ('hades the Fat, 
but Amulf reversed this policy in favour of the rival family of 
the Conradines. The leaders of the Babenbergs were the three 
sons of Duke Henry, who called themselves after their castle of 
Babenberg on the upper Main, round which their possessions 
centred. The rivalry between the two families was intensified 
by their efforts to extend their authority in the region of the 
middle Main, and this quarrel, known as the “ Babenberg feud,” 
came to a head at the beginning of the loth century during the 
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troubled reign of the German king, Louis the Child. Twro of 
the Babenberg brothers were killed, and the survivor Adalbert 
was summoned before the imperial court by the regent Hatto L, 
archbishop of Mainz, a partisan of the Conradines. He refused 
to appear, held his own for a time in his castle at Theres 
against the king’s forces, but surrendered in 906, and in spite of 
a promise of safe-conduct was beheaded. From this time the 
Babenbergs lost their influence in Franconia ; but in 976 Leopold, 
a member of the family who was a count in the Donnegau, is 
described as margrave of the East Mark, a district not more 
than 60 m. in breadth on the eastern frontier of Bavaria which 
grew into the duchy of Austria. Leopold, who probably received 
the mark as a reward for his fidelity to the emperor Otto II. 
during the Bavarian rising in 976, extended its area at the expense 
of the Hungarians, and was succeeded in 994 by his son 
Henry 1 . Henry, who continued his father’s policy, was followed 
in ioi8 by his brother Adalbert and in 1055 by his nephew 
Ernest, whose marked loyalty to the emperors Henry III. and 
Henry IV. was rewarded by many tokens of favour. The 
succeeding margrave, Leopold II., quarrelled with Henry IV., 
who was unable to oust him from the mark or to prevent the 
succession of his son Leopold 111 . in 1096. Leopold supported 
Henry, son of Henry IV., in his rising against his father, but was 
soon drawn over to the emperor’s side, and in 1106 married his 
daughter Agnes, widow of Frederick I., duke of Swabia. He 
declined the imperial crown in 1125. His zeal in founding 
monasteries earned for him his surname “ the Pious,” and 
canonization by Pope Innocent VIII. in 1485. He is regarded 
as the patron saint of Austria. One of Leopold’s sons was Otto, 
bishop of Freising (q,v,). His eldest son, Leopold IV., became 
maigrave in 1136, and in 1139 received from the German king 
Conrad Ilf. the duchy of Bavaria, which had been forfeited by 
Duke Henry the Proud, Leopold’.s brother Henry (sumamed 
Jasomiigott from his favourite oath, “ So help me God 1 ”) was 
made count palatine of the Rhine in 1 140, and became margrave 
of Austria on Leopold’s death in 1 141 . Having married Gertrude, 
the widow of Henry the Proud, he was invested in 1143 with the 
duchy of Bavaria, and resigned his office as count palatine. In 
1147 ke went on crusade, and after his return renounced Bavaria 
at the instance of the new king Frederick 1 . As compensation 
for this, Austria, the capital of which had been transferred to 
Vienna in 1146, was erected into a duchy. The second duke was 
Henry’s son Leopold I., who succeeded him in 1177 and took 
part in the crusades of 1182 and 1 190. In Palestine he quarrelled 
with Richard I., king of England, captured him on home- 
ward journey and handed him over to the emperor Henry VI. 
Leopold increased the territories of the Babenbergs by acquiring 
Styria in 1192 under the will of his kinsman Duke Ottakar IV. 
He died in 1194, and Austria fell to one son, Frederick, and 
Styria to another, Leopold ; but on Frederick’s death in 1198 
they were again united by Duke Leopold II., surnamed the 
Glorious.” The new duke fought against the infidel in Spain, 
Egypt and Palestine, but is more celebrated as a lawgiver, a 
patron of letters and a founder of towns. Under him Vienna 
became the centre of culture in Germany and the great school 
of Minnesingers {qjv,). His later years were spent in strife 
with his son Frederick, and he died in 1230 at San Germano, 
whither he had gone to arrange the peace between tlie emperor 
Frederick II. and Pope Gregory IX. His son Frederick II. 
followed as duke, and earned the name of “ Quarrelsome ” by 
constant struggles with the kings of Hungary and Bohemia 
and with the emi)eror. He deprived his mother and sisters 
of their possessions, Was hated by his subjects on account of his 
oppressions, and in 1236 was placed under the imperial ban and 
driven from Austria. Restored when the emperor was excom- 
municated, he treated in vain with Frederick for the erection of 
Austria into a kingdom. He was killed in battle in 1246, when 
the male line of the Babenbergs became extinct. The city of 
Bamberg grew up around the ancestral castle of the family. 

Set* G. Juritsch. Oeschichte d$t Baheiiberger und ihrer Ldnder 
(Innsbruck, ; M. Schmits, Oesterreichs Schey0m-JVittelshach€r 
odif die Dynasiie der Bahenbetgev (Munich. x88o}. 


BABER, or Babar (1483-1530), a famous conqueror of India 
and founder of the so-called Mogul dynasty. His name was 
Zeihir ud-din-Mahomet, and he was given the surname of Baber, 
meaning the tiger. Bom on the i 43 i of February 1483, he was 
a descendant of Timur, and his father, Omar Sheik, was king of 
Ferghana, a district of what is now Russian Turkestan. Omar 
died in 1495, and Baber, though only twelve years of age, 
succeeded to the throne. An attempt made by his uncles to 
dislodge him proved unsuccessful, and no sooner was the young 
sovereign firmly settled than he began to meditate an extension 
of his own dominions. In 1497 he attacked and gained possession 
of Samarkand, to which he always seems to have thought he 
had a natural and hereditary right. A rebellion among his 
nobles robbed him of his native kingdom, and while marching 
to recover it his troops deserted him, and he lost Samarkand 
also. After some reverses he regained both these places, but in 
1501 his most formidable enemy, Shaibani (Sheibani) Khan, 
ruler of the Uzbegs, defeated him in a great engagement and 
drove him from Samarkand. For three years he wandered about 
trying in vain to recover his lost possessions ; at last, in 1504, 
he gathered some troops, and crossing the .snowy Hindu Kush 
besieged and captured the strong city of Kabul. By this 
dexterous stroke he gained a new and wealthy kingdom, and 
completely re-established his fortunes. In the following year 
he united witli Hussain Mirza of Herat against Shaibani. The 
death of Hussain put a stop to this expedition, but Baber spent 
a year at Herat, enjoying the pleasures of that capital. He 
returned to Kabul in time to quell a formidable rebellion, but 
two years later a revolt among some of the leading Moguls 
drove him from his city. He was compelled to take to flight 
with very few companions, hut his great personal courage and 
daring struck the army of his opponents with such dismay that 
they again returned to their allegiance and Baber regained his 
kingdom. Once again, in 1510, after the death of Shaibani, he 
endeavoured to obtain possession of his native country. He 
received considerable aid from Shah Ismael of Persia, and in 
1511 made a triumphal entry into Samarkand. But in 1514 he 
was utterly defeated by the Uzbegs and with difficulty reached 
Kabul. He seems now to have resigned all hopes of recovering 
Ferghana, and as he at the same time dreaded an invasion of 
the Uzbegs from the west, his attention was more and more 
drawn towards India. Several preliniinar>^ incursions had been 
already made, wfficn in 1521 an opportunity presented itself for 
a more extended expedition. Ibrahim, emperor of Delhi, had 
made himself detested, even by his Afghan nobles, several of 
whom called upon Baber for assistance. He at once assembled 
his forces, 12,000 strong, with some pieces of artillery and 
marclied into India. Ibrahim, with 100,000 soldiers and numer- 
ous elephants, advanced against him. The great battle was 
fought at Panipat on the 21st of April 1526, when Ibrahim 
was slain and his army routed. Baber at once took possession 
of Agra. A still more formidable enemy awaited him ; the 
Rana Sanga of Me war collected the enormous force of 210,000 
men, with which he moved against the invaders. On all sides 
there was danger and revolt, even Baber’s own soldiers, worn 
out with the heat of this new climate, longed for Kabul. By 
vigorous measures and inspiriting speeches he restored their 
courage, though his own heart was nearly failing him, and in his 
distress he abjured the use of wine, to which he had been addicted. 
At Kanwaha, on the loth of March 1527, he won a great victory 
and made himself absolute master of northern India. The 
remaining years of his life he spent in arranging the affairs and 
revenues of his new empire and in improving 1 ^ capital, Agra. 
He died on the 26th of December 1530 in his forty-eighth year. 
Baber was above the middle height, of great strength and an ad- 
mirable archer and swordsman. His mind was as well cultivated 
os his bodily powers ; he wrote well, and his observations are 
generally acute and accurate ; he was brave, kindly and generous. 

Full materials for his life are found in his Memoirs, written by 
himself (translated into English by Leyden and Erskine (London. 
1826) ; abridged in Caldecott. Life of Baber (London. 1844). Sec 
also Lane- Poole. Baber (Rulers of India Series), 1899. 
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BABEUF, FRANflOIS NOEL (1760-1797), known as Gracchus 
Babeuf, French political agitator and journalist, was bom at 
Saint Quentin on the 33rd of November 1760. His father, Claude 
Babeuf, had deserted the French army in 1738 and taken service 
under Maria Theresa, rising, it is said, to the rank of major. 
Amnestied in 1755 he returned to France, but soon sank into 
dire poverty, being forced to earn a pittance for his wife and 
family as a day labourer. The hardships endured by Babeuf 
during early years do much to explain his later opinions. He 
had received from his father the smatterings of a liberal education, 
hut until the outbreak of the Revolution he was a domestic 
servant, and from 1785 occupied the invidious office of com- 
missaire a terrier , his function being to assist the nobles and 
priests in the assertion of their feudal rights as against the 
unfortunate peasants. On the eve of the Revolution Babeuf 
was in the employ of a land surveyor at Roye. His father had 
died in 1780, and he was now the sole support, not only of his 
wife and two children, but of his mother, brothers and sisters. 
In the circumstances it is not surprising that he was the life and 
soul of the malcontents of the place. He was an indefatigable 
writer, and the first germ of his future socialism is contained in 
a letter of the 21st of March 1787,* one of a series — mainly on 
literature — ^addressed to the secretary of the Academy of Arras. 
In 1789 he drew up the first article of the cahier of the electors 
of the bailliage of Roye, demanding the abolition of feudal 
rights. Then, from July to October, he was in Paris super- 
intending the publication of his first work : Cadastre perpetuel, 
dedie d Vassemblee nationale, Van lySg et le premier de la libertS 
fran(:aise, which was written in J787 and issued in 1790. The 
same year he published a pamphlet against feudal aids and the 
gabelle, for which he was denounced and arrested, but provision- 
ally released. In October, on his return to Roye, he founded 
the Correspondant picard, the violent character of which cost him 
another arrest. In November he was elected a member of the 
municipality of Roye, but was expelled. In March 1791 he was 
appointed commissioner to report on the national property 
(biens nationaux) in the town, and in September 1792 was elected 
a member of the council-general of the department of the Somme. 
Here, as everywhere, the violence of his attitude made his 
position intolerable to himself and others, and he was §oon 
transferred to the post of administrator of the district of 
Montdidier. Here he was accused of fraud for having sub- 
stituted one name for another in a deed of transfer of national 
lands. It is probable that his fault was one of negligence only ; 
but, distrusting the impartiality of the judges of the Somme, 
he fled to Paris, and on the 23rd of August 1793 was condemned 
in contumaciam to twenty years’ imprisonment. Meanwhile 
he had been appointed secretary to the relief committee (comile 
des subsistances) of the commune of Paris. The j udges of Amiens, 
however, pursued him with a warrant for his arrest, which 
took place in Brumaire of the year II. (1794). The court of 
cassation quashed the sentence, through defect of form, but 
sent Babeuf for a new trial l>efore the Aisne tribunal, by which 
he was acquitted on the i8th of July. 

Babeuf now returned to Paris, and on the 3rd of Septeml)er 
1794 published the first number of his Journal de la liberie de la 
presse, the title of which was altered on the 5th of Octol)er to 
Le Tribun du peuple. The execution of Robespierre on the 28th 
of July had ended the Terror, and Babeuf — now self-styled 
“ Gracchus ” Babeuf — defended the men of Thermidor and 
attacked the fallen terrorists with his usual violence. But he 
also attacked, from the point of view of his own socialistic 
theories, the economic outcome of the Revolution. This was 
an attitude which had few supporters, even in the Jacobin club, 
and in October Babeuf was arrested and sent to prison at Arras. 
Here he came under the influence of certain terrorist prisoners, 
notably of Lebois, editor of the Journal de Vegalite, afterwards 
of the Ami du peuple, papers which carried on the traditions of 
Marat. He emerged from prison a confirmed terrorist and con- 
vinced that his Utopia, fully proclaimed to the world in No. 33 of 
his Tribun, could only be realized through the restoration of the 
constitution of 1793- He was now in open conflict with the 


whole trend of public opinion. In February 1793 he was again 
arrested, and the Tribun du peuple was solemnly burnt in 
the Th6toe des Beig^res by the jeunesse daree, the young 
men whose mission it was to bludgeon Jacobinism out of the 
streets and caf6s. But for the appalling economic conditions 
produced by the fall in the value of assignats, Babeuf might 
have shared the fate of other agitators who were whipped into 
obscurity. 

It was the attempts of the Directory to deal with this economic 
crisis that gave Babeuf his real historic importance. The new 
government was pledged to abolish the vicious system by which 
Paris was fed at the expense of all France, and the cessation of 
the distribution of bread and meat at nominal prices was fixed 
for the 20th of February 1796. The announcement caused Uie 
most wide-spread consternation. Not only the workmen and 
the large class of idlers attracted to Paris by tlie system, but 
rentiers and government officials, whose incomes were paid in 
assignats on a scale arbitrarily fixed by the government, saw 
themselves threatened with actual starvation. The government 
yielded to the outcry that arose ; but the expedients by which 
it sought to mitigate the evil, notably the division of those 
entitled to relief into classes, only increased the alarm and the 
discontent. The universal misery gave point to the virulent 
attacks of Babeuf on the existing order, and at last gained 
him a hearing. He gathered round him a small circle of his im- 
mediate followers known as the Societe des igaux, soon merged 
with the rump of the Jacobins, who met at the Pantheon ; 
and in November 1795 he was reported by the police to l)e 
openly preaching “insurrection, revolt and the constitution 
of 1793” 

For a time the government, while keeping itself informed of his 
activities, left him alone ; for it suited the Directory to let the 
socialist agitation continue, in order to frighten the people from 
joining in any royalist movement for the overthrow of the 
existing regime. Moreover the mass of the ouvriers, even of 
extreme views, were repelled by Babeuf ’s bloodthirstiness; 
and the police agents reported that his agitation was making 
many converts -for tlie government. The Jacobin club of the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine refused to admit Babeuf and Lebois, on 
the ground that they were “ egorgeurs.*' With the development 
of the economic crisis, however, Babeuf’s influence increased. 
After the club of the Pantheon was closed by Bonaparte, on the 
27th of February 1796, his aggressive activity redoubled. In 
Ventose and Germinal he published, under the nom de plume of 
“ I^lande, soldat de la pairie,” a new paper, the Hclaireur du 
peuple, ou le defenseur de’ vingt-cinq millions d^opprtmes, which 
was hawked clandestinely from group to group in the streets of 
Paris. At the same time No. 40 of the Tribun excited an immense 
sensation. In this he praised the authors of the .September 
massacres as “ deserving well of their country,” and declared 
that a more complete “ September 2nd ” was needed to annihilate 
the actual government, which consisted of “ starvers, blood- 
suckers, tyrants, hangmen, rogues and mountebanks.” The 
distress among all classes continued to be appalling ; and in 
March the attempt of the Directory to replace the assignats 
(qjv,) by a new issue of mandats created fresh dissatisfaction 
after the breakdown of the hopes first raised. A cry went up 
that national bankruptcy had been declared, and thousands of the 
lower class of ouvrier began to rally to Babcuf’s flag. On the 4th 
of April it was reported to the government that 500,000 people 
in Paris were in need of relief. From the nth Paris was pla- 
carded with posters headed Analyse de la doctrine de Dab(euf(sk), 
tribun du peuple, of which the opening sentence ran : “ Nature 
has given to every mjin the right to the enjoyment of an equal 
share in all. property,” and which ended with a call to restore 
the constitution of 1 793. BabeuPs song Mourant de faim, mourant 
de froid (Dying of hunger, dying of cold), set to a popular air, 
began to ^ sung in the caf6s, with immense applause; and 
reports were current that the disaffected troops in' the camp of 
Crenelle were ready to join an emeute against the govemment. 
The Directory thought it time to act ; the bureau c^tral had 
accumulated through its agents, notably the ex-caf)ta4n Georges 
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Grisel, who liad been initiated into Babeufs society, complete 
evidence of a conspiracy for an armed rising fixed for Flor^ 22, 
year IV. (nth of May 1796), in which Jacobins and socialists 
were combined. On the xoth of May Babeuf was arrested 
with many of his associates, among whom were A. parth6 and 
P. M. Buonarroti, the ex-members of the Convention, Rol^ 
Linrlet, J. A. B. Amar, M. G. A. Vadier and Jean Baptiste 
Drouet, famous as the postmaster of Saint -Menehould who 
had arrested louis XVL, and now a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred. 

The coup was perfectly successful. The last number of the 
Tribun appeared on the 24th of April, but Lebois in the Ami du 
peuple tried to incite the soldiers to revolt, and for a while there 
were rumours of a military rising. The trial of Babeuf and his 
accomplices was fixed to take place before the newly constituted 
high court of justice at Vendome, On Fructidor 10 and ii (27th 
and 28th of August), when the prisoners were removed from 
Paris, there were tentative efforts at a riot with a view to rescue, 
but these were easily suppressed. The attempt of five or six 
hundred Jacobins (7th of September) to rouse the soldiers at 
Grenelle met with no better success. The trial of Babeuf and 
the others, begun at Vendome on the 20th of February 1797, 
lasted two months. The government for reasons of their own 
made the socialist Babeuf the leader of the conspiracy, though 
more important people than he were implicated ; and his own 
vanity played admirably into their hands. On Prairial 7 (26th 
of April 1797) Babeuf and I)arth6 were condemned to death ; 
some of the prisoners, including Buonarroti, were exiled ; the 
rest, including Vadier and his fellow - conventionals, were 
acquitted. I Irouet had succeeded in making his escape, according 
to Barras, with the connivance of the Directory. Babeuf and 
Darth6 were executed at Vendome on Prairial 8 (1797). 

Babeuf's character has perhaps been sufficiently indicated 
above. He was a type of the French revolutionists, excitable, 
warm-hearted, half-educated, who lost their mental and moral 
balance in the chaos of the revolutionary period. Historically, 
his importance lies in the fact that he was the first to propound 
socialism as a praclicjil policy, and the father of the movements 
which played so conspicuous a part in the revolutions of 1848 
and 1871. 

See V. Advidle, Hist, de Gracchus Babeuf ei de Babouvisme (2 vols,, 
Paris. 1884) ; P. M. Buonarroti. Conspiration pour ViftaliU, ditc 
de Babeuf (2 vols.. Brussels, 1828 ; later editions, 1850 and i86q), 
English translation by Bronterre O’Bru'n (London. 183O) ; Cam- 
bridge Modern History, vol. viii. ; Adolf Schmidt. Pariser Zustdnde 
wAhrend der Bevolutionseeit von jyS^rSoo (Jcnia, 1874), French 
trans. by P. VioUot. Paris pendant la Revolution d'apr^s les rapports 
de la police seerHe, i';Si/-jSoo (4 vols.. i88t>~i8<H) ; A. Schmidt. 
7 'ableaux de la Revolution frangaise, e^c, (Tx'ipzig, 1867-1870), a 
collection of reports of the secret police on which the above work 
is based. A full report of tlio trial at Vendome was publi.slied in 
four volumes at Pans in 1797. Dehats du proems, <S>»c, (W. A. P.) 

bAbIism. the religion founded in Persia in A.n. 1844-1845 
by Mirza *Ali Muhammad of Shiniz, a young Sayyid who was 
at that time not twenty-five years of age. Before his “ manifesta- 
tion ** {zuhiif), of which he gives in the Persian Haydn a date 
corresponding to 23rcl May 1844, he was a disciple of Sayyid 
Kdzim of Rasht, the leader of the Shaykhis, a sect of extreme 
Shi‘ites characterized by the doctrine (called by them Rukn-t- 
rdbi\ “ the fourth support ”) that at all times there must exist 
an intermediary between the twelfth Imdm and his faithful 
followers. This intermediary they called “ the perfect Shi'ite,” 
and his prototype is to be found in the four successive Bdhs or 
“ gates ” through wjbom alone the twelfth Imdm, during the 
period of his ** minor occultation ” (GhaybaH-sughrd, a.d. 874- 
940), held communication with his partisans. It was in this 
sense, and not, as has been often asserted, in the sense of ** Gate of 
God ” or “ Gate of Religion,” that the title Bdb was understood 
and assumed by Mirzd* Ali Muhammad ; but, though still generally 
thus styled by non-Bdbis, he soon assumed the higher title of Nuqia 
(“ Point ), and the title Bdb, thus left vacant, was conferred on 
his ardent disciple, Mulla Husayn of Bushrawayh. 

The history of the Bdbis, though covering a comparatively 
short period, is so full of incident and the particulars now available 


are so numerous, that the following account purports to be only 
the briefest sketch. The Bab him^lf was in captivity first at 
Shiriz, then at Maku, and lastly at Chihriq, during the greater 
part of the six years (May 18^ imtil July 1850) of his brief 
career, but an active propaganda was carried on by his disciples, 
which resulted in several serious revolts against the government, 
especially after the death of Muhammad Shdh in September 1848. 
Of these risings the first (December 1848-July 1849) took place 
in MAzandarAn, at the ruined shrine of l^aykh Tabarsi, near 
Barfurusb, where the Bdbis, led by MuUd Muhammad *Ali of 
Barfurush and Mulla Husayn of Bushrawayh (“ the first who 
believed ”), defied the shah’s troops for seven months before 
they were finally subdued and put to death. The revolt at 
Zanjan in the north-west of Persia, headed by Mulla Muhammad 
*Ali Zanjdni, also lasted seven or eight months (May-December 
1850), while a serious but less protracted struck was waged 
against the government at Niriz in Fars by Aga Sayyid Yahyd 
of Niriz. Both revolts were in progress when the BAb, with one 
of his devoted disciples, waa brought from his prison at Chihriq to 
Tabriz and publicly shot in front of the arg or citadel. The 
body, after being exposed for some days, was recovered by the 
Bdbis and conveyed to a shrine near Tehran, whence it was 
ultimately removed to Acre in Syria, where it is now buried. 
For the next two years comparatively little was heard of the 
BabLs, but on the 15th of August 1852 three of them, acting on 
their own initiative, attempted to assassinate Nd^iru’d-Din Shdh 
as he was returning from the chase to his palace at Niyavardn. 
Ihe attempt failed, but was the cause of a fresh persecution, 
and on the 31st of August 1852 some thirty Bdbis, including 
the beautiful and talented poetess Qurratu’l-’Ayn, were put to 
death in 'Lehran with atrocious cruelty. Another of the victims 
of that day was Hdjji Mirzd Jdni of Kashdn, the author of the 
oldest history of the movement from the Babi point of view. 
Only one complete MS. of his invaluable work (obtained by 
Count Gobineau in Persia) exists in any public library, the 
Bibliothdque Nationale at Paris. The so-called “ New History ” 
(of which an English translation was published at Cambridge 
in 1893 by K. G. Browne) is bused on Mirzd Jdni’s work, but 
many important passages which did not accord with later Bdbi 
doctrine or policy have been suppressed or modified, while some 
additions have been made. The Bdb was succeeded on his 
death by Mirzd Yahyd of Nur (at that time only about twenty 
years of age), who escaped to Bagdad, and, under the title of 
Subh‘i-Ezel (“ the Morning of Eternity ”), became the pontiff of 
the sect. He lived, however, in great seclusion, leaving the direc- 
tion of affairs almost entirely in the hands of his elder half- 
brother (born 1 2th November 1817), Mirzd Hu.sayn *Ali, entitled 
Bakd^u^ldk (“ the Splendour of God ”), who thus gradually 
became the most conspicuous and most influential member of 
the vsect, though in the Jqdn, one of the most important polemical 
works of the Bdbis, composed in 1858-1859, he still implicitly 
recognized the supremacy of Suhh-t-Ezel. In 1863, however, 
Bahd declared himself to be “ He whom God shall manifest ” 
(Man Y uz-hiruhu'Udhi with prophecies of whose advent the 
works of the Bdb are filled), and called on all the Bdbis to recog- 
nize his claim. The majority responded, but SuhhH-Rzd and 
some of his faithful adherents refused. After that date the 
Bdbis divided into two sects, Kzelis and Bahd’is, of which the 
former steadily lost and the latter gained ground, so that in 1908 
there were probably from half a million to a million of the latter, 
and at most only a hundred or two of the former. In 1863 the 
Bdbis were, at the instance of the Persian government, removed 
from Bagdad to Constantinople, whence they were shortly 
afterwards transferred to Adrianople. In 1868 Bahd and his 
followers were exiled to Acre in Syria, and Subh-i-Ezel with his 
few adherents to Famagusta in Cyprus, where he was still living 
in 1908. Bahd’u’lldh died at Acre on the i6th of May 1892. 
His son ‘Abbds Efendi (also called *Abdu’l-Bahd, “ the servant 
of Bahd ”) was generally recognized as his successor, but another 
of his four sons, Muh^mad *Ali, put forward a rival claim. 
This caused a fresh and bitter schism, but ‘Abbas Efendi steadily 
gained ground, and there could be Httk doubt as to his eventual 
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tnipph. The controversial literature connected with this latest 
schism is abundant, not only in Persian, but in English, for since 
many Americans have adopted the religion of Bahd. The 
original apostle of America was Ibtihim Khayru’llah, 

who began his proi^anda at the Chicago Exhibition and later 
supported the claims of Muhammad 'Ali. Several Persian 
missionaries, including the aged and learned Mirza Abu’l-Fazl of 
Gulpdyagdn, were thereupon despatched to America by 'Abb 4 s 
Efendi, who was generally accepted by the American Baha’is as 
“ the Master.” The .^erican press contained many notices of 
the propaganda and its success. An interesting article on the 
subject, by Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky of Boston, Mass., entitled 
“ Mohammedan Gnosticism in America,” appeared in the 
American Journal of Theology for Januaiy 1902, pp. 57-58. 

A correct understanding of tiie doctrines of the early Babis 
(now represented by the Ezells) is hardly possible save to one who 
is conversant with the theology of Isldm and its developments, 
and especially the tenets of the Shi*a. The Bdbis are Muham- 
madans only in the sense that the Muhammadans are Christians 
or the Christians Jews ; that is to say, they recognize Muhammad 
(Mahomet) as a true prophet and the Qur’An (Koran) as a re- 
velation, but deny their finality. Revelation, according to their 
view, is progressive, and no revelation is final, for, as the human 
race progresses, a fuller measure of truth, and ordinances more 
suitable to the age, are vouchsafed. The Divine Unity is incom- 
prehensible, and can be known only through its Manifestations ; 
to recognize the Manifestation of the cycle in which he lives is 
the supreme duty of man. Owing to the enormous volume and 
unsystematic character of the BAbi scriptures, and the absence 
of anything resembling church councils, the doctrine on many 
important points (such as the future life) is undetermined and 
vague. The resurrection of the body is denied, but some form 
of personal immortality is generally, though not universally, 
accepted. Great importance was attached to the mystical values 
of letters and numbers, especially the numbers 18 and 19 (“ the 
number of the unity”) and i9-a«36i (“the number of all 
things ”). In general, the BAb’s doctrines most closely resembled 
those of the Isma'ilis and Hurufis. In the hands of Baha the 
aims of the sect became much more practical and ethical, and 
the wilder pantheistic tendencies and metaphysical hair-splittings 
of the early Babis almost disappeared. The intelligence, integrity 
and morality of the Babis are high, but their efforts to improve 
the social position of woman have been much exaggerated. 
They were in no way concerned (as was at the time falsely alleged) 
in the assassination of Nasiru’d-Din Shah in May 1896. Of 
recent persecutions of the sect the two most notable took place 
at Yazd, one in May 1891, and another of greater ferocity in 
June 1903. Some account of the latter is given by Napier 
Malcolm in his book Five Years in a Persian Town (London, 1905), 
pp. 87-89 and 186. In the constitutional movement in Persia 
(1907) the BAbis, though their sympathies are undoubtedly 
with the reformers, wisely refrained from outwardly identifying 
themselves with that party, to whom their open support, by 
alienating the orthodox mujtahids and muUds, would have proved 
fatal. Here, as in all their actions, they clearly obeyed orders 
issued from headquarters. 

Literature. —The literature of the sect is very voluminous, but 
mostly in manuscript. The most valuable public collections in 
Europe are at St Petersburg, London (British Museum) and Paris 
(BibliothAque Nationale), where two or three very rare MSS. 
collected by Gobineau, including the precious history of the BAb'.s 
contemporary, HAjji IVIirzA JAni of KashAn, are preserved. For the 
bibliography up to 1889, see vol. ii. pp. 1 73-211 of the Traveller's 
Narrative, written to illustrate the Episode of the Bdb, a Persian 
work composed by BahA's son, 'AbbAs Efendi, edited, translated 
and annotated by £. G. Browne (Cambridge, 1891). More recent 
works are : — Browne, The New History of the Bdb (Cambridge, 1893) ; 
and “ Catalogue and Description of the 27 BAbi Manuscripts," 
Journal of R. Asiai. Soc. (July and October 1892); Andreas, Die 
Bdbi's in Persien (1896); Baron Victor Rosen, Collections scien- 
tifiques de Vlnstitut desXuingues orientales, vol. i. (1877). pp. 179-212 ; 
vol. iii. (1886), pp. 1-51 ; vol. vi. (1891), pp. 141-255; '' Manuscrits 
BAbys " ; and other important articles in Russian by the same 
scholar; and by Captain A. G. Toumansky in the Zapiski vosiochnava 
oidylleniya Imperatorshava Russhava Archeologicheshava Obshchestva 


(vob. iv.-xu.. St 1890-1900); ab» an tacoUent edition 

/ Russian translation, notes and introduction, 

?L Fiidb‘t-Aqdas (the most important of BahA's works), &c. 
gt Peteiaburg, 1899). Mention sliouid also be made of an Arabic 
history of the BAbls (unsympathetic but well-informed) written by 
a Persian, Mkaa Muhammad Mahdl Khan. Zdimu’d-Duwla, printed 
m Cairo in /.h. 1321 (»a.d. 1903-1904). Of the works composed 
m Lnglish for the American converts the most important are: — 
Bahd’u'lldh (The Glory of God), by IbrAhlm Khayru'llAli, assisted 
by Howard MacNutt (Chicago, 1900) ; The Three Questions (n.d.) 

Hahdists (1901). by the same ; Life and Teachings of 
Abbds Efendi, by Myron H. Phelps, witli preface by E. G. Browne 
Wew York, 190^ ; Isabella Britlingham. The Revelations of 
Bahd'ulldh, in a Sequence of Four Lessons (1902) ; Laura Clifford 
Burney, Some Answered Questions Collected [in Acre, 1904-1906! and 
Translated from the Persian of 'Abdu'LBahd [i.e. 'AbbAs Efendi] 
(London, 1908). In Frencli, A. L, M. Nicolas (first dragoman at 
the French legation at TclirAn) has published several important 
translations, viz. Le Livre des sept preuves de la mission du Bdb (Paris, 
1902) ; Le Livre de la certitude (1904) ; and Le Beydn arabe (1905) ; 
and there are other notable works by H. Dreyfus, an adherent of the 
BAbi faith. Lastly, mention should be ma^e of a remarkable but 
scarce little tract by Gabriel Sacy, printed at Cairo in June 1902, 
and entitled Du rigne de Dieu et de VAgneau, connu sous le nom de 
Babysme, (E. G. B.) 

BABINGTON, ANTHONY (1561-1586), English conspirator, 
son of Henry Babington of Dethick in Derbyshire, and of Mary, 
daughter of George, Lord Darcy, was born in October 1561, and 
was brought up secretly a R oman Catholic. As a youth he served 
at Sheffield as page to Mary queen of Scots, for whom lie early 
felt an ardent devotion. In 1580 he came to London, attended 
the court of Elizabeth, and joined the secret society formed that 
year supporting the Jesuit missionaries. In 1582 after the 
execution of Father Campion he withdrew to Detliick, and 
attaining his majority occupied himself for a short time with the 
management of his estates. I-4iter he went abroad and became 
associated at Paris with Mary^s supporters who were planning 
her release with tlie help of Spain, and on his return he was 
entrusted with letters for her. In April 1 586 he became, with 
the priest John Ballard, leader of a plot to murder Elizabeth and 
her ministers, and organize a general Roman Catholic rising in 
England and liberate Mary, The conspiracy was regarded by 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, one of its chief instigators, 
and also by Walsingham, as the most dangerous of recent years ; 
it included, in its general purpose of destroying the government, 
a large number of Roman Catholics, and had ramifications all 
over the country. Philip 11 . of Spain, who ardently desired the 
success of an enterprise “ so Christian, just and advantageous 
to the holy Catholic faith,” ^ promised to assist with an expeffition 
directly the assassination of the queen was effected. Babington’s 
conduct was marked by open folly and vanity. Desirous of some 
token of appreciation from Mary for his services, he entered into 
a long correspondence with her, which was intercepted by the 
spies of Walsingham. On the 4th of August Ballard was seized 
and betrayed his comrades, probably under torture. Babington 
then applied for a passport abroad, for the ostensible purpo.Sd of 
spying upon the refugees, but in reality to organize the foreign 
expedition and secure his own safety. The passport being 
delayed, he offered to reveal to Walsinglmm a da^crous con- 
spiracy, but the latter sent no reply, and meanwhile the ports 
were closed and none allowed to leave the kingdom for some days. 
He was still allowed his liberty, but one night while supping 
with Walsingham’s servant he observed a memorandum of the 
minister’s concerning himself, fled to St John’s Wood, where he 
was joined by some of his companions, and after disguising 
himself succeeded in reaching Harrow, where he was sheltered 
by a recent convert to Romanism. Towards the end of August 
he was discovered and imprisoned in the Tower, On the 13th 
and 14th of September he was tried with Ballard and five others 
by a special commission, when he confessed his guilt, but strov'C 
to place all the blame upon Ballard. All were condemned to 
death for high treason. On the 19th he wrote to FJizabeth 
praying for mercy, and the same day offered £1000 for procuring 
his pardon ; and on the 20th, having disclosed the cipher used 
in the correspondence between himself and Mary, he was executed 
» Cata. of Slate Papers Simancas. iii. 606, Mendoza to Philip. 
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with the usual barbarities m Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The detection 
of the plot led to Mary’s own destruction. There is no positive 
documentary proof in Mary’s own hand that she had knowledge 
of the intended assassination of Elizabeth, but her circumstances, 
together with the tenour of her correspondence with Babington, 
pl^e her complicity beyond all reasonable doubt. 

BABINGTON. CHURCHILL (1821-1889), English classical 
scholar and archaeologist, was bom at Roecliffe, in Leicestershire, 
on the 11th of March 1821. He was educated by his father till he 
was seventeen, when he was placed under the tuition of Charles 
Wycliffe Goodwin, the orientalist and archaeologist. He entered 
St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1839, and graduated B.A. in 
1843, being seventh in the first class of the classical tripos and a 
senior optime. In 1845 be obtained the Hulsean Prize for his 
essay The Influence of Christianity in promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery in Europe » In 1846 he was elected to a fellowship and 
took orders. He proceeded to the degree of M.A. in 1846 and 
D.D. in 1879. From 1 848 to 1861 he was vicar of Homingsea, near 
Cambridge, and from 1866 to his death on the 12th of January 
1889, vicar of Cockfiekl in Suffolk. From 1865 to 1880 he held 
the Disney professorship of archaeology at Cambridge. In his 
lectures, illustrated from his own collections of coins and vases, 
he dealt chiefly with Greek anrl Roman pottery and numismatics. 

Dr Babington was a many-sided man and wrote on a variety 
of subjects. His early familiarity with country life gave him a 
taste for natural history, especially botany and ornithology. 
He was also an authority on conchology. He was the author of 
the appendices on botany (in part) and ornithology in Potter\s 
History and Antiquities of Charnwood Forest (1842); Mr 
Macaulay's Character of the Clergy . . . considered (1849), a 
defence of the clei^jy of the 17th century, which received the 
approval of Mr Gladstone, against the strictures of Macaulay. 
He also brought out the edilio princeps of the speeches of 
Hypereides Against Demosthenes (1850), On Behalf of Lycophron 
and Euxenippus and his Funeral Oration (1858). It was 

ly his edition of these speeches from the papyri discovered at 
'riielxis (Egypt) in 1847 and 1856 that Babington’s fame as a 
Greek scholar was made. In 1855 be published an edition 
of Benefizio della Morte di Cristo, a remarkable book of the 
Reformation period, attributed to Paleario, of which nearly all 
the copies had been destroyed by the Inquisition. Babington’s 
edition was a facsimile of the editio princeps published at Venire 
in 1543, with Introduction and French and English versions. 
He also edited the first two volumes of ITigden’s Polychronicon 
(1858) and Bishoj) Pecock’s Repressor of Overmuch Blaming of the 
Clergy (i860), undcrUiken at the request of the Master of the 
Rolls; Introductory Lecture on Archaeology (1865); Roman 
Antiquities found at Rougham [1872]; Catalogue of Birds of 
Suffolk (1884 -1886); Flora of Suffolk (with W. M. Hind, 1889), 
and (1855, 1865) some inscriptions found in Crete by T. A. B. 
Spratt, the explorer of the island. In addition to contributing 
to various classical and .scientific journals, he catalogued the 
classical MSS. in the University Library and the Greek and 
English coins in the Fitzwilliam museum. 

BABIRUSA (‘* pig-deer ”), the Malay name of the wild swine 
of Celebes and Bum, which has been adopted in zoology as the 
scientific designation of this remarkable animal (the only repre- 
sentative of its genus), in the form of Babirusa alfurus. The 
skin is nearly naked, and very rough and mgged. The total 
number of teeth is 34, with the formula /.jj. cJ\. p,^, m.,?. The 
molars, and more especially the last, are smaller and simpler than 
in the pigs of the genus but the peculiarity of this genus is 
the extruordinar)^ development of the canines, or tusks, of the 
male. These teeth are ever-growing, long, slender and curved, 
and without enamel. Those of the upper jaw are directed 
upwards from thoir bases, so that they never enter the moiith, 
but pierce the skin of the face, tluis resembling horns rather than 
teeth ; they curve backwards, downwards, and finally often 
forwards again, almost or c^uite touching the forehead. Dr A. R. 
Wallace remarks that “ it is difficult to understand what can be 
the use of these hom-like teeth. Some of the old writers supposed 
that they served as hooks by which the creature could rest its 


head on a branch. But the way in which they usually diverge 
just over and in front of the eye has suggested &e more probable 
idea, that they serve to guard these organs from thorns and 
spines while hunting for fallen fruits among the tangled thickets 
of rattans and other spiny plants. Even this, however, is not 
satisfactory, for the female, who must seek her fwd in the same 
way, does not possess them. I should be inclined to believe 
rather that these tusks were once useful, and were then worn 



Old Male Babirusa {Babirusa at fur us). 


down as fast as they grew, but that changed conditions of life 
have rendered them unnecessary, and they now develop into a 
monstrous form, just as the incisors of the beaver and rabbit will 
go on growing if the opposite teeth do not wear them away. In 
old animals they reach an enormous size, and are generally 
broken off as if by fighting.” On this latter view we may regard 
the tusks of the male babirusa as examples of redundant develop- 
ment, analogous to that of the single pair of lower teeth in some 
of the beaked whales. Unlike ordinary wild pigs, the Imbirusa 
produces uniformly coloured young. (See Swine.) (R. L.*) 
BABOON (from the Ft. bahuin, which is itself derived 
from Bahony the Egyptian deity to whom it was sacred), properly 
the designation of the long-muzzled, medium-tailed Egyptian 
monkey, scientifically known as Papio anubis ; in a wider sense 
applied to all the members of the genus Papio (formerly known 
as Cynoccphalus) now confined to Africa and Arabia, although 
in past times extending into India. Baboons are for the most 
part large terrestrial monkeys with short or medium-sized tails, 
and long naked dog-like muzzles, in the truncated extremity of 
which are pierced tlie nostrils. As a rule, they frequent barren 
rocky districts in large droves, and are exceedingly fierce and 
dangerous to approach. They have large cheek-pouches, large 
naked callosities, often brightly coloured, on the buttocks, and 
short thick limbs, adapted rather to walking than to climbing. 
Their diet includes practically everything eatable they can 
capture or kill. The typical representative of the genus is the 
yellow baboon {P. cynoccphalus, or babuin), distinguished by 
its small size and grooved muzzle, and ranging from Abyssinia 
to the Zambezi. The above-mentioned anubis baboon, P. anubis 
(with the subspecies neumanni, pruhwsus, heuglini and doguera), 
ranging from Egypt all through tropical Africa, together with 
P. sphinx, P. olivaceus, the Abyssinian P. lydekkeri, and the 
chacma, P. porcarius of the Cape, represent the subgenus 
Choeropithecus. The named Arabian ballon, P. hamadryas of 
North Africa and Arabia, dedicated by the ancient Egyptians 
to the god Thoth, and the South Arabian P. arabicus, typify 
Hamadryas) while the drill and mandrill of the west coast, 
P. leucophaeus and P. maimon, constitute the subgenus Maimon. 
The anubis baboons, as shown by the frescoes, were tamed by 
the ancient Egyptians and trained to pluck sycamore-figs from 
the trees, (i^e Primates; Chacma; Drill; Gelada and 
Mandrill). (r. l.*) 

BABRIUS, author of a collection of fables written in Greek. 
Practically nothing is known of him. He is supposed to have 
been a Roman, whose gentile name was possibly Valerius, 
living in the East, probably in Syria, where the fables seem first 
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to have gained popularity. The address to “a son of King 
Alexander ” has caused much speculation, with the result that 
dates varying between the 3rd century b.c. and the 3rd century 
A.D. have been assigned to Babrius. The Alexander referred to 
may have been Alexander Severus (a.d. 222-235), who was fond 
of having literary men of all kinds about his court. “ The son of 
Alexander has further been identified with a certain Branchus 
mentioned in the fables, and it is suggested that Babrius may 
have been his tutor ; probably, however, Branchus is a purely 
fictitious name. There is no mention of Babrius in ancient 
writers before the beginning of the 3rd century a.d., and his 
language and style seem to show that he belonged t() that period. 
Tlie first critic who made Babrius more than a mere name was i 
Richard Bentley, in his Dissertation on the Fables oj Aesop, In : 
a careful examination of these prose Aesopian fables, which 
had been handed down in various collections from the time of 
Maximus Planudes, Bentley discovered traces of versificiition, 
and was able to extract a number of verses which he assigned to 
Babrius. Tyrwhitt {De Bahrio, 1776) followed up the re.searches 
of Bentley, and for some time the efforts of scholars were directed 
towards reconstructing the metrical original of the prose fables. 
In 1842 M. Minas, a Greek, the discoverer of the Phtlosopiwumena 
of Hippolytus, came upon a MS. of Babrius in the convent of St 
Laura on Mount Athos, now in the British Museum. This MS. 
contained 123 fables out of the supposed original numljer, 160. 
They are arranged alphabetic^illy, but break off at the letter O. 
The fables are written in choliambic, i.r. limping or imperfect 
iambic verse, having a spondee as the last foot, a metre originally 
appropriated to satire. The style is extremely good, the expres- 
sion being terse and pointed, the versification correct and elegant, 
and the construction of the stories is fully equal to that in the 
prose versions. The genuineness of this collection of the fables 
was generally admitted by scholars. In 1857 Minas profijssed to 
have discovered at Mount Athos another MS. containing 94 
fables and a preface. As the monks refused to sell this MS., he 
made a copy of it, which was sold to the British Museum, and 
was published in 1859 by Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. This, however, 
was soon proved to be a forgery. Six more fables were brought 
to light by P. Knfill from a Vatican MS. (edited by A. Eberhard, 
Analecta Babriana, 1879). 

Editions.- Boissonadc (1844); Lachmann (1845); Schneider 
(1853); Eln rhard (187O) ; Gitlbauer (1882); Kutherlord (1883); 
Knoll. luihularinn liahrianarnm l^araphra^is Bodleiana (1877) ; 
Feiiillet (1890); Desrousseaux (i8go) ; Passerat (1892); Croiset 
(1892) ; Crusius (1897). See also Mantels, Vher die h'ahcln des li, 
{1840) ; Crusius, De Babrii Aetate (1879) ; Ficus, De liabrii Vita 
(;88c>) ; J. Weiner, Quaestiones Babnanae (1891) ; Coninfj[ton. 
Miscellaneous \V tilings, ii. 460-491 ; Marchiano, Bahrio{iHi)i}) ; Fusci, 
Babrio (1901) ; Cliristoffersson, Stadia de Fabulis liahrianis (1901). 
T 1 uA-<' are translations in English by Davies (i860) and in French 
by Leveqiic (1890), and in many other languages. 

BABU, a native Indian clerk. The word is really a term of 
respect attached to a proper name, like “ master ” or ** Mr,” 
and Babu-ji is still used in many parts of India, meaning “ sir ” ; 
but without the suffix the word itself is now generally used 
contemptuously as signifying a semi-literate native, with a 
mere veneer of modern education. 

BABY-FARMING,^ a term meaning generally the taking in of 
infants to nurse for payment, but usually with an implication 
of improper treatment. Previous to the year 1871 the abu.se 
of the practice of baby-farming in England had grown to an 
alarming extent, while the trials of Margaret Waters and Mary 
Hall called attention to the infamous relations between the 
lying-in houses and the baby-farming houses of London. The 
evil was, no doubt, largely connected with the question of 
illegitimacy, for there was a wide-spread existence of baby- 
farms where children were received without question on payment ! 
of a lump sum. Such children were nearly all illegitimate, and j 
in these ca.ses it was to the pecuniary advantage of the ^by- 
farmer to hasten the death of the child. It had become also 
the practice for factory operatives and mill-hands to place out 

* Biiby is a diminutive or pet form of “ babe.’* now chiefly used 
in poetry or scriptural language. “ Babe *' is probably a form of 
the earlier bahnit, a reduplicated form of the infant sound hn. 


their children by the day, and since in many cases the children 
were looked upon as a burden and a drain on their parents’ 
resources, too particular inquiry was not always made as to the 
mode in which the children were cared for. 'Fhe form was gone 
through too of paying a ridiculously insufficient sum for the 
maintenance of the child. In 1871 the House of Commons 
found it necessary to appoint a select committee “ to inquire as 
to the best means of preventing the destruction of the lives of 
infants put out to nurse for hire by their parents.” “ Improper 
and insufficient food,” said the committee, “ opiates, drugs, 
crowded rooms, bad air, want of cleanliness, and wilful neglect 
are sure to be followed in a few months by diarrhoea, convulsions 
and wasting away.” These unfortunate children were nearly 
all illegitimate, and the mere fact of their Ix^ing hand-nursed, 
and not breast-nursed, goes some way (according to the experi- 
ence of the Foundling hospital and the Magdalene liome) to 
explain the great mortality among them. Such children, when 
nursed by their mothers in the workhouse, genenlly live. The 
practical result of the committee of 1871 was the act of 1872, 
which provided for the compulsory registration of all houses 
in which more than one child under the age of one year 
were received for a longer period than twenty-four hours. No 
licence was granted by the justices of the peace, unle.ss the house 
was suitable for the purpose, and its owner a person of good 
character and able to maintain the children. Offences against 
the act, including wilful neglect of the children even in a suitable 
house, were f)uni.shable by a fine of £5 or six months’ imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour. In 1896 a select committee 
of the House of Lords sat and reported on the working of this 
act. In consequence of this report the act of 7872 was repealed, 
and superseded by the Infant Life Protection Act 1897, which 
did away with the system of registration and substituted for it 
one of notice to a supervening authority. By the act all persons 
retaining or receiving for hire more than one infant under the 
age of had to give written notice of the fact to the local 
authority. The local authorities were empowered to appoint 
inspectors, and required to arrange for the periodical in.spcction 
of infants so taken in, while they could also fix the number ol 
infants which might be retained. By a special clause any person 
receiving an infant under the age of two years for a sum of 
money not exceeding twenty pounds had to give notice of the 
fact to the local authority. If any infants were improperly kept, 
the inspector might obtain an order for their rem()\'al to a work- 
house or place of safety until restored to their parents or guardians, 
or otherwise legally disposed of. The act of 1907 was repeal'd 
and amended by the Children Act 1908, which codified the law 
relating to children, and added many new provisions. This act 
is dealt with in the article Chii.dren, Law relating to. 

In the United States the law is noticeably strict in most 
states. In Massachusetts, a law of 1891 directs that ‘‘every 
person who receives for board, or for the purpose of procuring 
adoption, an infant under the age of three years sliall use diligence 
to ascertain whether or not such infant is illegitimate, and if he 
knows or has reason to believe it to be illegitimate shall forthwith 
notify the State Board of Charity of the fact of such reception ; 
and said board anri its officers or agents may enter and inspect 
any building where they may have reason to believe that any 
such illegitimate infant is boarded, and remove .such infant 
when, in their judgment, such removal is necessary l)y rea.son 
of neglect, abuse or other causes, in order to preserve the 
infant’s life, and such infant so removed shall be in the custody 
of .said Board of Charity, which shall make provision therefor 
according to law.” The penal code of the state of New \’ork 
requires a licence for haliy-farming to be issued by the board of 
health of the city or town where such children are boarded or 
kept, and “ every person .so licensed must keep a register wherein 
he shall enter the names and age.s of all such children, and of all 
children bom on such premises, and the names and residences 
of their parents, as far as known, the time of reception and the 
discharge of such children, and the reasons therefor, and al.so a 
correct register of every child under five years of age is 
given out, adopted, taken aw'ay, or indentured from such place 
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to or by any one, together with the name and residence of the 
person so adopting (Pen. Code, § 288, subsec. 4). 

Persons neglecting children may be prosecuted under § 289 
of the N.Y. penal code, which provides that any person who 
“ wilfully causes or permits the life or limb of any child, actually 
or apparently under the age of sixteen years, to be endangered, 
or its health to be injured, or its morals to beaime depraved 
... is guilty of a misdemeanour.^^ 

In Australia particular care has been taken by most of the 
states to prevent the evils of baby-farming. In South Australia 
thtte is a State ('hildren^s Council, which, under the State 
Children Act of 1895, has latge powers with respect to the 
oversight of infants under two years boarded out by their 
mother. “ Foster-mothers,'* as the womefi wlio take in infants 
as boarders are called, must l3e licensed, while the number of 
children authori2ed to l)c kept by the foster-mother is fixed by 
licence ; every licensed foster-mother must keep a register 
containing the name, age and place of birth of every child 
received by her, the names, addresses and description of the 
parents, or of any person other than the parents from or to 
whom the child was received or delivered over, the date of 
receijit or delivery over, particulars of any accidtMit to or illness 
of the child, and the name of the medical practitioner (if any) 
by whom attended. In New South Wales the ('hildren’s Protec- 
tion Act of 1892, with the amendments of ic) 03 , requires the 
same state supervision over the homes in which children are 
boarded out, with licensing of foster-mothers. In Victoria an 
act was passed in 1890 for ‘‘making InMier provision for the | 
protection of infant life.” In New /cLiland, there is legislation 
to the same effect by the ” Adoption of ("hildren Act 1895 ” 
and the ” Infant J.ife Protection Act 1896.*' 

BABYLON (mod. Hillah), an ancient city on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, about 70 m. S. of Bagdad. ” Baby km ” is the 
Greek form of Babel or Balvilr, “ the gate of the god ” (some- 
times incorrectly written ” of the gods *’), which again is the 
Semitic translation of the original Sumerian name Ka-dimirra. 
'I'he god was proliably MiTodach or Marduk (</.?>.), the divine 
patron of the city. In an inscription of the Kassite conqueror 
Gaddas the name appears as Ba-i>a-lam, as if from the Assyrian 
babdlu, ” to bring *’ ; another foreign V olksclymolo^ie is found in 
Genesis xi, 9, from balbal, “to confound.'’ A seaind name of 
the city, which perhaps originally di*nolc(l a scfxirate village or 
quarter, was Su-anna, and in later inscrij^tions it is often repre- 
sented ideograph icalJy by IC-ki, the pronun(‘iation and meaning 
of which are uncertain. One of its oldest names, however, was 
Din-tir, of whicli the poets were esfierially fond ; Din-tir signifies 
in Sumerian ” the life of the forest,” though a native lexicon 
translate.s it “seat of life.’* Uni-azagga, “ the holy city,” was 
also a title sometimes applied to Babylon as to other cities in 
Babylonia. Ka-dimirra, the Semitic Bab-ili, probably denoted 
at first B“Saggila, “ the house of the lofty head,’* the temple 
dedicated to Bel-Mrmdach, along with its immediate surround- 
ings. Like the other great sanctuaries of Babylonia the temple 
had been founded in pre-Semitic times, and the future Babylon 
grew up arourul it. Since Merodach was the son of Ea, the 
culture god of Eridu near Ur on the Persian Gulf, it is possible 
that Babylon was a colony of Eridu. Adjoining Babylon was a 
town called Borsippa (q^v.). 

The earliest mention of Babylon is in a dated tablet of the 
reign of Sargon of Akl^ad (3800 B.c.), who is stated to have built 
sanctuaries there to Anunit and Ac (or Ea), and H. Winckler 
may be right in restoring a mutilated passage in the annals of 
this king so as to make it mean that Babylon owed its name to 
Sargon, who made it the capital of his empire. If so, it fell hack 
afterwards into the position of a mere provincial town and re- 
mained so for centuries, until it became the capital of “ the first 
dynasty of Babylon *’ and then of Khammurabi's empire (2250 
B.C.). From tliis time onw'ard it continued to be the capital of 
Babylonia and the holy city of western Asia. The claim to 
supremacy in Asia, however real in fact, was not admitted 
dr jure until the claimant had “ taken the hands ** of Bel- 
Merodach at Babylon, and thereby been accepted as his adopted 


son and the inheritor of the old Babylonian empire. It was this 
which made Tiglath-pileser III. and other Assyrian kin^ so 
anxious to possess themselves of Babylon and so to legitimisDe 
their power. Sennacherib alone seems to have failed in securing 
the support of the Babylonian priesthood ; at all events he never 
underwent the ceremony, and Babylonia throughout his reign 
wa.s in a constant state of revolt which was finally suppressed 
only by the complete destruction of the capital. In 689 b.c. its 
walls, temples and palaces were razed to the ground and the 
rubbish thrown into the Arakhtu, the canal which bordered 
the earlier Babylon on the south. The act shocked the religious 
conscience of western Asia ; the subsequent murder of Senna- 
cherib was held to be an expiation of it, and his successor Esar- 
haddon hastened to rebuild the old city, to receive there his 
crown, and make it his residence during part of the year. On 
his death Babylonia was left to his elder son Samas-sum-yukin, 
who eventually headed a revolt against his brother Assur-bani-pal 
of Assyria. Once more Babylon was besieged by the Assyrians 
and starved into surrender. Assur-bani-pal purified the city 
and celebrated a “ service of reconciliation,” but did not venture 
to “ take the hands ” of Bel. In the subsequent overthrow of 
the Assyrian empire the Babylonians saw another example of 
divine vengeance. 

With the recovery of Babylonian independence under Nabo- 
polassar a new era of architectural activity set in, and his son 
Nebuchadrezzar made Babylon one of the wonders of the ancient 
world. It surrendered without a struggle to Cyrus, but tw^o 
sieges in the reign of Darius Hystaspis, and one in the reign of 
Xerxes, brought about the destruction of the defences, while the 
monotheistic rule of Persia allowed the temples to fall into decay. 
Indeed jiart of the temple of E-Saggila, which like other ancient 
temples serve^d as a fortress, was intentionally pulled down by 
Xerxes after his capture of the city. Alexander was murdered 
in the palace of Nebuchadrezzar, which must therefore have been 
still .standing, and cuneiform texts show that, even under the 
1 Seleucids, E-Saggila was not wholly a ruin. 'I’he foundation of 
Seleucia in its neighbourhood, however, drew away the popula- 
tion of the old city and hastened its material decay. A tablet 
dated 275 k.(\ states that on the 12th of Nisan the inhabitants of 
Babylon were transported to the new town, where a palace was 
built as well as a temple to which the ancient name of E-Saggila 
was given. With this event the history of Babylon comes 
practically to an end, tliough more than a century later we find 
sacrifices being still performed in its old sanctuary. 

Our knowledge of its topography is derived from the classical 
writers, the inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar, and the excavations 
of the Deutsche Orientgesellschafly which were begun in 1899. 
The topography is necessarily that of the Babylon of Nebuchad- 
rezzar ; the older Babylon whch was destroyed by Sennacherib 
having left few, if any, traces behind. Most of the existing 
remains lie on the E. bank of the Euphrates, the principal being 
three vast mounds, the Babil to the north, the Qasr or “ Palace ” 
(also known as the MujelLiha) in the centre, and the Ishan 
*AmrAn ibn *Ali, with tlie outlying spur of the Jumjuma, to 
the south. Eastward of these come the Ishan el-Aswad or 
“ Black Mound ” and three lines of rampart, one of which en- 
closes the Babil mound on the N. and £. sides, while a third 
forms a triangle with the S.E. angle of the other two. W. of the 
Euphrates are other ramparts and the remains of the ancient 
Borsippa. 

We learn from Herodotus and Ctesias that the city was built 
on both sides of the river in the form of a square, and enclosed 
within a double row of lofty walls to which Ctesias adds a third. 
Ctesias makes the outermost wall 360 stades (42 m.) in circum- 
ference, while according to Herodotus it measured 4S0 stades 
(56 m.)i which would include an area of about 2.00 sq. m. The 
estimate of Ctesias is essentially the same as that of Q. Curtius 
(v. I. 26), 368 stades, and Qitarchus («/>. Diod. Sic. ii. 7), 365 
stades ; Strabo (xvi. i. 5) makes it 385 stades. But even the 
estimate of Ctesias, assuming the stade to be its usual lei^th, 
would imply an area of about 100 sq. m. According to Herodotus 
the height of the walls was about 335 ft. and their width 85 ft. ; 
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according to Ctesias the height was about 300 ft* The measure- 
ments seem exaggerated, but we must remember that even in 
Xenophon’s time {Anab, iii. 4. 10) the ruined wall of Nineveh 
was still 150 ft. high, and that the spaces betw'een the 250 towers 
of the wall of Babylon (Ctes. 417, ap. Diod. ii. 7) were broad 
enough to let a four-horse chariot turn (I Tcrod. i. 179). The clay 
dug from the moat served to make the bricks of the wall, which 
had 100 gates, all of bronze, with bronze lintels and posts. The 
two inner enclosures were faced with enamelled tiles and repre- 
sented hunting-scenes. Two other w'alls run along the banks 
of the Euphrates and the quays with which it was lined, 
each containing 25 gates which answered to the number of 
streets they led into. Ferry-boats plied between the landing- 
places of the gates, and a movable drawbridge (30 ft. broad), 
supported on stone piers, joined the tw^o parts of the city together. 

The account thus given of the walls must grossl)'^ exaggerated 
and cannot have been that of an eye-witness. Moreover, the 
two walls — Imgur-Bel, the inner wall, and Niuiitti-llel, the outer 
— which enclosed the city proper on the site of the older Babylon 
have been confused with the outer ramparts (enclosing the whole 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s city), the remains of which can still he 
traced to the east. According to Nebuchadrezzar, Imgur-Bel 
was built in the form of a square, each side of which measured 
“ 30 aslu by the great cubit ” ; this would be equivalent, if 
Professor F. Hommcl is right, to 2400 metres. Four thousand 
cubits to the east the great rampart was built “ mountain high,” 
which surrounded both the old and the new town ; it was pro- 
vided with a moat, and a reservoir was excavated in the triangle 
on the inner side of its south-east corner, the western wall of 
which is still visible. The Imgur-Bel of Sargon’s time has l^een 
discovered by the German excavators running south of the Qasr 
from the Euphrates to the Gate of Ishtar. 

I'he German excavations have sliown that the Qa&r mound 
represents both the old palace of Nabopolassar, and the new 
palace adjoining it built by Nebucliadrezzar, the wall of which 
he boasts of having completed in 15 days. They have also laid 
bare the site of the “ Gate of Ishtar ” on the e^ist side of the mound 
and the little temple of Nin-Makh (Beltis) beyond it, as w'cll as 
the raised road for solemn processions (A-ibur-sahu) which led 
from the Gate* of Ishtar to E-Saggila and skirted the east side of 
the palace. 'I’he road was paved with stone and its walls on 
either side lined with enamelled tiles, on which a procession of 
lions is represented. North of the mound was a canal, which 
seems to have been the Libilkhegal of tlie inscriptions, while 
on the south side was the Arakhtu, “ the river of Babylon,” 
the brick quays of which were built by Nulwpolassar. 

The site of E-Saggila is still uncertain. The German ex- 
cavators assign it to the *Amran mound, its tower having stood 
in a depression immediately to the north of this, and so place 
it south of the Qasr ; but E. Lindl and F. Hommel have put 
forward strong reasons for considering it to have been north of 
the latter, on a part of the site which has not yet been explored. 
A tablet copied by George Smith gives us interesting details as 
to the plan and dimensions of this famous temple of Bel ; a 
plan based on these will be found in Ilommel’s Grundrhs der 
Geographic und Geschichte des alien Orienls, p. 321. There were 
three courts, the outer or great court, the middle court of 
Ishtar and Z^mama, and the inner court on the east side 
of which was the tower of seven stages (known as the House 
of the Foundation of Heaven and Earth), 90 metres high 
according to Hommel’s calculation of the measurements in 
the tablet ; wltile on the west side was the temple proper 
of Merodach and his wife Sarpanit or Zarpanit, as well as 
chapels of Anu, Ea and Bel on either side of it. A winding 
ascent led to the summit of the tower, where there was a chapel, 
containing, according to Herodotus, a couch and golden table 
(for the showbread), but no image. The golden image of Merodach, 
40 ft. high, stood in the temple lielow, in the sanctuary called 
K-Kuaor ** House of the Oracle,” together with a table, a merry- 
seat and an altar — all of gold. The deities whose chapels were 
erected within the precincts of the temple enclosure were re- 
garded as forming his court. Fifty-five of these chapels existed 


^together in Babylon, but some of them stood independently 
m other ports of the city. 

There are numerous gates in the walls both of E-Saggila 
and of the city, the names of many of which are now known. 
Nebuchadrezzar says that he covered the walls of some of 
them witl\ blue enamelled tiles “ on which bulls and dragons 
were pourtrayed,” and that he set up large bulls and serpents 
of bronze on their thresholds. 

The nabil mound probably represents the site of a palace built 
by Nebuchadrezzar at the northern cxtremit\' of the city walls 
and attached to a defensive outwork 60 cubits in k'ngth." Since 
H. Rassiun found remains of irrigation works 1 i«tc it might well 
be the site of the Hanging Gardens. These consistcvl, we are 
told, of a garden of trees and flowers, built on tin? topmost of a 
series of arches some 75 ft. high, and in the ^orm ot a .s(|uarc, 
each side of w*hich measured 400 Greek ft. AVuUr was raised 
from the Euphrates by means of a screw (Strabo x\i. 1. 5; 
Diod. if. 10. 6). In the Jumjuma mound at the southern ex- 
tremity of tlie old city the contract and other husiiicss tiiblcts 
of the Egibi firm were foiuul. 

See C. J. Rich, Mnuoir on the Ruins of (iSiO), aiul 

Colleited Memoirs ; A. 11. Lavard. Xim-.wH and lUthyl >n 

; G. B. Tide. De lloofdtcmpcl van JUibd (188O) ; \. If. Sayce, 
Religion of the Ancient Bahvlonnins, A])p. ii. (*887; ; C. J. Ball in 
Records of the Past (new ser. iii. MtUheilmigcn drr deutsihrn 

Orientgesellschaft (i 8 o*> 11)00) ; I'. Delitzseli. /m Lande des einsHi^en 
Paradieses (loop; F. II. Weisshach, Das Stadtbild von liahy! yn 
(1904); I". Honnnel, Gnindriss der Geographic und GcsihUJite dcs 
alien Orients (Jot>l). (A. II. S.) 

BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. I. 6Vv»;:rtf/>/n'.--(;i;ogniphic- 
ally as well as ethnologically and histori^'aHy, the wliole district 
enclosed between the two great rivers of wc'stern A.sia, the 'Hgiis 
and Euphrates, forms but one country. 'I’he writers of antiquity 
clearly recognized this fact, speaking of the whole under the 
general name of Assyria, though Babylonia, us will be seen, 
would have been a more accurate designation. Jt nuliirally falls 
into two divisions, the northern being more or le^s mouiitainoiis, 
while the southern is flat and marshy ; the near approach oi the 
two rivers to one another, at a spot where the undulating phiteau 
of the nortli sinks suddenly into tlie Bal)\doniiin alluvium, tends 
to separate them still more? completely. In the earliest times of 
which wc have any record, tlie northern portion was included iti 
Mesopotamia ; it was definitely marked olT as Assyria only after 
the rise of the Assyrian monarchy. With the exception of Assur, 
the original capital, the chief cities of the country, Nineveh, 
(.'alah and Arbela, were all on the left bank of the Tigris. The 
reason of this preference for the eastern bank of the Tigris was 
due to its abundant supply of water, whereas the great Me.so- 
potamian plain on the western side had to depend upon the 
8tream.s which flowed into the Euphrates, 'riiis was! flat, the 
modem El-Jezireh, is about 250 miles in length, interrupted 
only by a single limestone range, rising ubruj)tl> out of the plain, 
and branching off from the Zagros mountains under the names 
of Sarasur, Jlarnrin and Sin jar. The numerous remains of old 
habitations show how thickly this level tract must once luivc 
been peopled, though now for the most fxirt a wilderness. North 
of the plateau rises a well-watered and undulating belt of country, 
into which run low ranges of limestone hills, sometimes arid, 
sometimes covered with dwarf-oak, and often shutting in, 
between their northern and north -ea.stern flank and the main 
mountain-line from which they detach themselves, rich plain.s 
and fertile valleys. Behind them lower the ma.ssivc ridges of the 
Niphates and Zagros ranges, where the Tigris and Euphrates take 
their rise, and which cut off Assyria from Armenia an /1 Kurdistan. 

The name Assyria itself was derived from that of the city of 
Assur (q.v,) or A.sur, now Qal'a! Sherqat (Kaleh Shergat), which 
stood on the right bank of the Tigris, midway between the 
Greater and the l.«sser Zab. It remained the capital Jong after 
the Assyrians had become the dominant power in western Asia, 
but was finally supplanted by Calah {Nimrud), Nineveh {Nebi 
Yunus and Kuyunjik), and Dur-Saigina (Khorsabad), some 60 m. 
farther north (see Nineveh). 

In contrast with the arid plateau of Mesopotamia, stretched the 
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rich alluvial plain of Chaldaea, formed by the deposits of the two 
great rivers by wb.ich it was enclosed. The soil was extremely 
fertile, and teemed with an industrious population. Eastward 
rose the mountains of Elam, southward were the sea-marshes and 
the Kalda or Chaldaeans and other Aramaic tribes, while on the 
west the civilization of Babylonia encroached beyond the banks 
of the Euphrates, upon the territory of the Semitic nomads (or 
Suti), Here stooil Ur {Mu^hrir, more correctly Muqayyar) the 
earliest capital of the country ; and Babylon, with its suburb, 
Borsippa {Birs Nitnrud), as well as the two Sipparas (the 
Sephar\uim of Scripture, now Abu Habha), occupied both the 
Arabian and Chaldaean sides of the river (see Babylon). The 
Arakhtu, or ** river of Babylon,'* flowed past the southern side 
of the city, and to the south-w(;st of it on the Arabian bank lay 
the great inland freshwater sea of Nejef, surrounded by red 
sandstone cliffs of considerable height, 40 m. in length and 35 in 
breadth in the widest part. Alxivc and below this sea, from 
Borsippa to Kufa, extend the famous ('haldaean marshes, where 
Alexander was nearly lost (Arrian, Kxp. Al. vii. 22 ; Strab. xvi. 

§ *2) ; but these depend upon the state of the Hindiya canal, 
disappearing altogether when it is closed. 

Kastwanl of the Euphrates and southward of Sippara, Kutha 
and Babylon were Kis (Uhaimtr, q m. E. of Hillah), Nippur 
(Niffer) -where stood the groat sanctuary of Kl-lil, the older 
Bel — Uriik or J'.rcch (W'’ar/;rt)and Larsa (^SVw^m/) with its temple 
of the sun-god, while eastward of iIk; Shalt eldlai, probably the 
ancicjnt channel of the Tigris, was Lagash (Tclln), which playcfl 
an important part in early Babyloruan history. The primitive 
seaport of the country, Kridu, the seat of the worship of Ea the 
culture-god, was a little south of Ur (at Ahu Shahrain or Nowawis 
on the west si<l<* of the Euphrates). It is now about 130 m. 
distant from the sea ; as about 46 m. of land have been formed 
by the silting up of the shore since the foundation of Spasiniis 
Cluirax {M .ihamra>i) in the time of Alexander the (Ireat, or some 
115 ft. a year, the city would have been in existence at least 6000 
years ago. 'Fhe marshes in the south like th(‘ adjoining desert 
Wi re frequented hv Aramaic tril)es ; of theses tlu' most famous 
were the Kalda or Clialdaeans who under Mcrodfich-baladan 
made themselves masters of Babylon and gave their name in 
later days to the whole population of the country. The combined 
stream of the JCuphrates and Tigris as it flowed through tiie 
marshes was known to the Babylonians as the ttdr marraii, “ the 
salt river” (cp. Jer. 1 . 31), a name originally iipplicd to the 
Persian Gulf. 

The alluvial plain of Babylonia was called Erlin, the Eden of 
Gen, ii., though the name was properly restricted to “ the plain ” 
on the western bank of the river where the Bedouins pastured 
the flocks of their Babylonian masters. 'J'his “ bank " or ktsadj 
together with the corresponding western bank of the 'I'igris 
(according to Hommel the modern Shatt el-IIai), gave its name 
to the land of Chesed, whence the Kasdim of the Old Testament. 
In the early inscriptions of Ltigash the whole district is known as 
Gu-Edinna, the Sumerian equivalent of the Semitic Kisud Edini, 
The coast-land was similarly known as Gu-abba (Semitic Kisad 
tamtim\ the “ bank of the sea." A more comprehensive name of 
southern Babylonia was Kengi, “ the land,” or Kengi Sumer, ” the 
land of Sumer,” for which Sumer alone came afterwards to be 
used. Sumer has been supposed to l>e the original of the Biblical 
Shinar : but Shinar represented northern rather than southern 
Babylonia, and was probably the Sankhar of the Tell el-Amama 
tablets (but see SiTMKk\ Opposed to Kengi and Sumer were 
Urra (Uri) and Akkad or northern Babylonia. The original 
meaning of -Vrra w‘as perhaps “clayey soil,” but it came to 
signify ” the upper C()iintr>» ” or ” highlands,” ke^tgi being “ the 
lowlands.” In Semitic times Vrra was pronounced Vri and 
confounded with uru^ “ city ” ; as a geographical term, hovrever, 
it was replaced by Akkadu (Akkad), the Semitic form of Agade — 
written .^kkattim in the Elamite inscriptions — the name of the 
elder Sargon s capital, which must have stood close to Sippara, 
if indeed it was not a quarter of Sippiara itself. The rise of 
Sargon’s empire was doubtless the cause of this extension of 
the name of Akkad ; from henceforward, in the imperial title. 


“ Sumer and Akkad ” denoted the whole of Babylonia. After 
the Kassite conquest of the country, northern Babylonia came to 
be known as Kar-Duniyas, “ the wall of the god Duniyas,” from 
a line of fortification similar to that built by Nebuchadrezzar 
between Sippara and Opis, so as to defend his kingdom from 
attacks from the north. As this last was “the Wall of Semiramis ” 
mentioned by Strabo (xi. 14. 8), Kar-Duniyas may have repre- 
sented the Median Wall of Xenophon {Anab, ii. 4. 12), traces of 
which were found by F. R. Chesney extending from Faluja to 
Jibbar. 

The country was thickly studded with towns, the sites of which 
arc still represented by mounds, though the identification of most 
of them is .still doubtful. The latest to be identified are Bismya, 
between Nippur and Erech, which recent American excavations 
have proved to be the site of Udab (also called Adab and Usab) 
and the neighbouring Fara, the site of the ancient Kisurra. The 
dense popiilatit)n was due to the elal)orate irrigation of the 
Babylonian plain which had originally reclaimed it from a 
pestiferous and uninhabitable swamp and had made it the 
most fertile country in the world. The science of irrigation and 
engineering seems to have been first created in Babylonia, which 
was covered by a network of canals, all skilfully planned and 
regulated. The three chief of them carried off the waters of the 
Euphrates to the Tigris above Babyloii, — the Zabzallat canal 
(or Nahr Sarsar) running from Faluja to (!tesiphon, the Kutha 
canal from Sippara to Madain, passing 'I ell Ibrahim or Kutha on 
the way, and the King’s canal or Ar-Malcha between the other 
two. This lust, which perhaps owed its iiatrje to Khammurabi, 
was conducted from the JCuphrates towards Upi or Opis, wliich 
has been shown by II. \W\n(:k\K*v {AltorientaliscJui Forsckiingm^ ii. 
pp. 509 se(j.) to have been close to S(‘lencia on the western si Ic 
of the Tigris. The Piillacopas, called Pallukkatu in the Neo- 
Babylonian texts, started from Pallukkatu or Faluja, and running 
pilrallel to the western bank of the Euphrates as far as Iddaratu 
or Teredon (?) watered an immense tract of land and supplied a 
large lake near Borsij)pa. B. Meissner may be right in identifying 
it with “ the Ginal of the Sun-god ” of the early texts. Thanks 
to this system of irrigation the cultivation of the soil was highly 
advanceil in Babylonia. According to Herodotus (i. J93) wheat 
commonly returned two hundred-fold to the sower, and occasion- 
ally three hundred-fold. Pliny {H. N. xviii. 17) states that it 
was cut twice, and afterwards was good keep for sheep, and 
Berossus remarked that wheat, sesame, barley, ochrys, palms, 
apples and many kinds of shelled fruit grew wild, as wheat still 
does in the neighbourhood of Anah. A Pc*rsian poem celebrated 
the 360 iKses of the palm (Stral)o xvi. i. 14), and Ammianu.s 
Marcellinus (xxiv. 3) says that from the point reached by Julian’s 
army to the shores of the Persian Gulf was one continuous forest 
of verdure. 

11. Classical Authorities, — Such a country was naturally fitted 
to be a pioneer of civilization. Before the decipherment of the 
cuneiform texts our knowledge of its history, however, was 
scanty and questionable. Had the native history of Berossus 
survived, this would not have been the ca.se ; all that is known 
of tne (’haldaean historian’s work, however, is derived from 
quotations in Josephus, Ptolemy, Eusebius and the Syncellus. 
'Fhe authenticity of his list of 10 antediluvian kings who reigned 
for 120 sari or 432,000 years, has been partially confirmed by the 
inscriptions ; but his 8 postdiluvian dynasties arc difficult to 
reconcile with the monuments, and the numbers attached to 
them are prolmbly corrupt. It is different with the 7th and 8th 
dynasties as given by Ptolemy in the Almagest, which prove to 
have been faithfully recorded : — 

1. Nabonassar (747 b.c.) . 

2. Nadios ..... 

3. Khinziros and Poros (Pul) . 

4. llulaeos ..... 

5. Mardokempados (Merodach-Baladan) 

0. Arkeanos (Sargon) 

7. Interregnum .... 

8. Hagisa ..... 

9. Belibos (702 b.c.) 

10. Assaranadios (Assur-nadin-sum) . 


. 14 years 

• 5 .. 

• 5 .. 

. 12 

• 5 .. 

• 2 

. 1 month 

. 3 years 

. 6 „ 
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II. R6gebelos i year 

X2. McsAsimordakos ...... 4 years 

13. Interregnum . . . . , 8 „ 

14. Asaridinos (Esar-haddon) . . . . 13 .. 

15. Saosdukhinos (Savul-sum-yukin) . . . ao „ 

16. Sin6ladanos (Assur-bani-pal) . . . 22 „ 


The account of Babylon given by Herodotus is not that of an 
eye-witness, and his historical notices are meagre and untrust- 
w'orthy. He was controverted by Ctesias, who, however, has 
mistaken mythology for history, and Greek romance owed to 
him its Ninus and Semiramis, its Ninyas and Sardanapalus. The 
only ancient authority of value on Babylonian and Assyrian 
history is the Old Testament. 

III. Modern Discovery , — The excavations of P. E. Botta and 
A. 11 . I^iyard at Nineveh opened up a new world, coinciding 
as they did with the successful decipherment of the cuneiform 
system of writing. Layard’s discovery of the library of Assur- 
bani-pal put the materials for reconstructing the ancient life 
and history of Assyria and Babylonia into the hands of scholars. 
He also was the first to excavate in Babylonia, where (\ J. Rich 
had already done useful topographical work. I^yard’s excava- 
tions in this latter country were continued by W. K. Loftus, who 
also opened trenches at .Susa, as well as by J . Oppert on behalf 
of the French government. But it was only in the last quarter 
of the igth century that anything like systematic exploration 
was attempted. After the death of Geoige Smith at Aleppo in 
1876, an expedition was sent by the British Museum (1877- 
1870), under the conduct of Horinuzd Kassam, to continue his 
work at Nineveh and its neighbourhood. Excavations in the 
mounds of Balawat, called Imgur-Bcl by the Assyrians, 15 m. 
east of Mosul, resulted in the discovery of a small temple dedi- 
cated to the god of dreams by Assur-nazir-pal ITT. (883 H.c.), 
containing a stone coffer or ark in which were two inscribed tables 
of alabaster of rectangular shape, as well as of a palace which 
had been destroyed by the Babylonians but restored by Shal- 
maneser 11 . (858 n.(\). From the latter came the bronze gates 
with hammered reliefs, which are now in the British Museum. 
The remains of a palace of Assur-nazir-pal ITT. at Nimrud 
(Calah) werf? also excavated, and hundreds of enamelled tiles 
were disinterred, 'fwo years later (1880 1881) Rassam was sent 
to Babylonia, where he discovered the site of the temple of the 
sun-god of Sip])ara at Abu-lTabba, and so fixed tlu; position of 
the two Si})paras or .Sepharvaim. Ahu-TTabba lies south-west of 
Biigdad, midway between the Euphrates and Tigris, on the 
south side of a canal, which may once have represented the main 
stream of the T^uphrates, .Sippara of the goddess Anunit, now 
being on its opposite bank. 

Meanwhile (1877-1881) the French consul, de Sarzec, had been 
excavating at Tello, the ancient Lagash, and bringing to light 
monuments of the pre-Semitic age, whii'h included the dioritc 
statues of Gudea now in the Louvre, the stone of which, accord- 
ing to the inscriptions upon them, had been brouglit from 
Magan, the Sinaitic peninsula. The subsequent excavations of de 
Sarzec in Tello and its neighbourhood carried the history of the 
city back to at least 4000 n.c., and a collection of more than 
30,000 tablets has been found, which were arranged on shelves in 
the time of Gudea(c. 2700 b.c.). In 1886-1887 a German expedi- 
tion under Dr Koldewey explored the cemetery of El-Hibba 
(immediately to the south of Tello), and for the first time made 
us acquainted with the burial customs of ancient Babylonia. 
Another German expedition, on a large scale, was despatched 
by the Orientgesellschaft in 1899 with the object of exploring 
the ruins of Babylon ; the palace of Nebuchadrezzar and the 
great processional road were laid bare, and Dr W. Andrae 
subsequently conducted excavations at QaKat Sherqat, the site 
of Assur. Even the Turkish government has not held aloof 
from the work of exploration, and the Museum at Constantinople 
i^ filled with the tablets discovered by Dr V. Scheil in 1897 on 
the site of Sippara. J. de Morgan’s exceptionally important 
work at Susa lies outside the limits of llahy Ionia; not .so, 
however, the American excavations (1903-1904) under Dr Banks 
at Bismya (Udab), and those of the university of Pennsylvania 
at Niffer (see Nippur) first begun in 1889, where Mr J. H. Haynes 
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lias systematically and patiently uncovered the remains of the 
great temple of El-lil, removing layer after layer of d6hris and 
cutting sections in the ruins down to the virgin soil. Midway in 
the mound is a platform of large bricks stamped with the names 
of Sargon of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin (3800 b.c.) ; as the 
debris above them is 34 ft. thick, the topmost stratum being not 
later than the Parthian era (H. V. Hilprecht, The Hahyhmtan 
Expedition^ i. 2, p. 23), it is calculated that the debris underneath 
the pavement, 30 ft. thick, must represent a period of about 
3000 years, more especially as older constructions had to be 
levelled before the pavement was laid. In the deepest pmrt of 
the excavations, however, inscribed clay tablets and fragments 
of stone vases are still found, though the cuneiform characters 
upon them are of a ver)^ archaic type, and sometimes even 
retain their primitive pictorial forms. 

IV. Chronology } — The later chronology of Assyria has long 
been fixed, thapks to the lists of limmi, or archons, who gave 
their names in succession to their years of office. Several copies 
of these lists from the library of Nineveh are in exi.stcnce, the 
earliest of which goes back to qii b.c., while the latest comes 
down to the middle of the reign of Assur-lmni-pal. The iHJginning 
of a king's reign is noted in the lists, and in some of them the 
chief events of the year are added to the name of its urchon. 
Assyrian chronology is, therefore, certain from 91 f B.c. to 666, 
and an eclipse of the sun which is slated to have been visible 
in the month Sivan, 763 b.c., is one that has hvcu calculated to 
have taken place on the 15111 of June of that j'car. The system 
of reckoning time by liinmi was of Assyrian origin, and recent 
discoveries have made it clear that it went liack to the first 
days of the monarchy. Juain in the distant cokmy at Kara 
Kuyuk near Kaisariych ((acsarca) in Cappadocia cuneiform 
tablets show that the Assyrian settlers used it in the 15th 
century b.c. fn Babylonia a diffenmt system was adopted. 
Here the years were dated by the chief events that distinguished 
them, as was also the case in l^gy]it in the t‘poch of the Old 
Empire. What the event should be was determined by the 
government and notified to all its officials ; one of these notices, 
sent to the Babylonian officials in C!anaan in the? reign of Samsu- 
iluna, the son of Khammiirabi, has been found in the Lebanon. 
A careful reuister of the dates was kept, divided into reigns, 
from which dynastic lists were afterwards compiled, giving the 
dunition of eacli king's reign as well as that of the sexeral 
dynasties. Two of these clynastic compilations have been 
discovcjrcd, iin fortunately in an imperfc-ct state.- In addition 
to the chronological tables, works of a more ambitions and 
literary character wctc* also attempted of the nature of chronicles. 
One* of these* is the so-called “ Synchronous History of Assyria 
and Babylonia,” consisting of brief notices, written by an 
Assyrian, of the occasions on which the kings of the two countries 
had entered into relation, liostile or otlierwise, with one another ; 
a sc*cond is the Bahyloman Chronicle discovered by Dr Th. G. 
Pinches, which gave a synopsis of Babylonian history from a 
Babylonian point of view, and was compiled in the reign of 
Darius, It is interesting to note that its author says of the 
battle of Khalule, which we know from the Assyrian inscriptions 
to have taken place in 691 or 690 b.c., that he docs “ not know 
the year ” when it was fought : the records of Assyria had Ixjen 
already lost, even in Babylonia. The early existence of an 
accurate system of dating is not surprising ; it was necifs.sitated 
by the fact that Babylonia was a great trading community, in 
which it was not only needful that commercial and legal docu- 
ments should be dat(Kl, but also that it should be possible to refer 
easily to the dates of ffirmer business transactions. The Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian kings hud consequently no difficulty in 

* For a survey of the chronological systems adopted hv difTerent 
modern scholars, see below, section viii, Chronological Sysltmis." 

The compiler of the more complete one s<*ems to ha^'e allowed 
himself libcrti(*s. At all events he gives 30 years of reign to Sin- 
muballidh instead of tin* 20 assigned to him in a list of dates drawn 
up at the time of Ammi-zadok’s accession, 55 years to Khammurabi 
instead of 43, and 35 years to Samsu-iluna instead of 38, whne he 
omits altogether the seven years’ reign of the Assyrian king Tukiilfi- 
In-arlsti at Babylon. 
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detennining the age of their predecessors or of past events. 
Nabonidos (Nabunaid), who was more of an antiquarian tlrnn a 
politician, and spent his time in excavating the older temples 
of his country and ascertaining the names of their builders^ 
tells as that Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon of Akkad, lived 3200 
years before himself (i»e, 3750 b.c.), and Sagarakti-suryas 800 
years; and we learn from Sennacherib that Slialmaneser I. 
reigned 600 years earlier, and that Tiglath-pileser I. fought 
with Merodach-nadin*akhi (Marduk-nadin-akhc) of Babylon 
418 years before the campaign of 689 n.c. ; while, according to 
Tiglath-pileser I., the high-priest Samas-Hadad, son of Isme- 
Dagon, built the temple of Anu and Hadad at Assur 701 years 
before his own time. Shalmaneser J . in his turn states tliat the 
high-priest Samas-Hadad, the son of llel-kabi, governed Assur 
5S0 years previously, and that 159 years l^efore this the high- 
priest Erisum was reigning there, 'rhe raid of the Elamite king 
Kutur-Nakhkhunte is placed by Assur-bani-pal 1635 years before 
his own conquest of Susa, and Khammiirabi is said by Nalx>mclos 
to have preceded Burna-buryas by 700 years. 

V. History . — In the earliest f)erio(l of which we have any 
knowledge Babylonia was divided into several independent 
states, the limits of which were defined by c^inals and 
Sumerion stones. Its culture may be traced back to 

two main centres, Eridu in the south and Nippur 
in the north. But the streams of civilization which 
flowed from them were in strong cuntnist. Kl-lil, around w'hose 
sanctuary Nij)pur had grown up. was lord of the ghost~lai\d, and 
his gifts to mankind were the spells and incantations which the 
spirits of good or evil were com])elle(l to obey. The worhl which 
he governed was a mountain ; the creatures whom he had made 
lived underground. E>idu, on the (jIIht Juind, was the home of 
the culture -god Ka, the god of light and beneficence, who 
employed his divine wisdom in lu^aling the sick and restoring 
the dead to life. Rising each m<jrning from his palace in the 
dee[), he had given man the arts and sciences, the industries 
and manners of civilization. To him was due the invention of 
writing, and the fina law-lx)ok was his creation, Kridu had 
once been a seaj)ort, and it was doubtless its foreign trade and 
intercourse with other lands 'which influeiK'ed the development 
of its culture. Its cosmology was the result of its geographical 
position : the earth, it was bclievecl, had grown out of the 
w'atcrs of tlic deep, likt* the cvh ^widening coast at the mouth 
of the Kuphrates, J-ong before history begins, however, the 
tnjltun?s of l*>idu and Ni])piir had coalesced. While Babylon 
seems to have been a colony of Eridu, Ur, the imincdiate neigh- 
bour ol Kridu, must have been colonized from Nippur, since its 
moon-god w^as the son of Kl-lil of N ippur. But in the admixture 
of the two cultures the influence of Kridu was predominant. 

We may call the early civilization of Jlabv Ionia Sumerian, 
'fhe nicx* who first ilevclopcd it spoke an agglutinative language, 
and to them was due the invention of the pictorial hieroglyplis 
which became the running-hand or cuneiform characters of later 
days, as well as the foundation of the chief cities of the country 
and the elements of its civilization. The great eitgineering works 
by means of which the marshes w-ere draine<l and the overflow 
of the rivers regulated by canals went back to Sumerian times, 
like a considerable part of later Babylonian religion and the 
beginnings of Babylonian law. Indeed Sumerian continued to 
I>e the language of religion and law U>ng after the Semites had 
become the niUng race. 

Arrival of ihv Semites-- When the Semites first entered the 
Edin or plain of Babylonia is uncertain, but it must liave been 
at a remote pcritwl. The cuneiform system of writing 
laSLoac^. process of growth W'hen it W'us borrowed 

and adapted b\' the new comers, and the Semitic 
Babylonian language was profoundly influenced by the older 
language of the countr}', burrowing its words and even its 
grammatical us^es, Sumerian in its turn borrowed from 
Semitic Babylonian, and tram of Semitic influence in .some of 
the earliest Sumerian texts indicate that the Semite was already 
on the Babylonian Ixirder. His native home was probably 
Arabia ; hence Eridu (“ the good city ”) and Ur (“ the city 


would have been built in Semitic territory, and their population 
may have included Semitic elements from the first. It was in 
the north, however, that the Semites first app(^r on the monu- 
ments. Here in Akkad the first Semitic empire was founded, 
Semitic conquerors or settlers spread from Sippara to Susa, 
Khana to the east of the Tigris was occupied by “West Semitic 
tribes, and “ out of ’’ Babylonia “ went forth the Assyrian.” 
As in Assyria, so too in the states of Babylonia the patesi or 
high-priest of the god preceded the king. The state had grown 
up around a sanctuary, the god of whicli was nominally its ruler, 
the human patesi being his viceregent. In course of time many 
of the high-priests assumed the functions and title of king ; 
while retaining their priestly office they claimed at the same time 
to be supreme in the state in all secular concerns, 'fhe god 
remained nominally at its head ; but even tlus position was lost 
to him when Babylonia was unified under Semitic princes, and 
the earthly king became an inciimate god. A recollection of his 
former i)ower survived, however, at Babylon, w'here Bel-Merodach 
adopted the king before his right to rule was allowed. 

Early Princes , — The earliest monuments that can be approxi- 
mately dati'd come from Lagash (Tello). Here we hear of a 
“ king of Kengi,” as well as of a certain Me-silim, king 
of Kis, who had dealings with lAigal-suggur, liigh- 
priest of I-agash, and tlie high-priest of a neighbouring 
town, the name of which is provisionally transcribed Gis-ukh 
(formerly written Gis-ban and confounded with the name of 
Opis). According to Schcil, (Jis-ukh is represented by Jokha, 
south of E^ara and w^est of the Shatt cJ-IIai, and since two of its 
rulers are called kings of 1 e on a seal-cylinder, this may have been 
(he pronunciation of the name.^ At a later date the high-priests 
of Lagash made themselves kings, £ind a cl>'nasty was founded 
there by Lfr-Nina. In the ruins of a building, attached by him 
to the temple of Nina, terra-cotta bas-reliefs of the king and 
his sons have been found, as well us the heads of lions in onyx, 
which remind us of JCgyptian work and onyx pliitf“?. These 
were “ booty ” dedicated to the goddess Bau. Ei-anna-du, the 
grandson of Ur-Nina, made himself master of the whole of 
southern Babylonia, including “ the district of vSuincr ” tf)gether 
with the cities of Erech, t’r and Larsii (.^^). lie tilso annexed 
the kingdom of Kis, wdiich, however, recovered its independence 
after his death. Gis-ukh was made Irihutary, a certain amount 
of graiti Ixjing levied upon each person in it, which had to be 
paid ink) the treasury of the goddess Nina and the god Ingurisa. 
The .so-called “ Stele of the \kjltures/’ now in the Louvre, was 
erected as a moiiiimcnl of the victory. On this various incidents 
in the war are represented. In one scene the king stands in his 
chariot with a curved wea|x>n in his right hand formed of three 
bars of metal hound together by rings (similar, as M. L. lleuzey 
has pointeti out, to one carried hy the chief of an i'Vsktic tribe in 
a tomb of the 12th dynasty at Beni-Hasan in Egypt), while his 
kilted followers with helmets on their heads and lances in their 
hands march behind him. In another a flock of vultures is 
feeding on the bodies of the fallen enemy ; in a third a tumulus 
is being heaped up over those who had been slain on the side of 
Lagash. Elsewhere we see the victorious prince beating dow'u 
a vanquished enemy, and superintending the execution of other 
prisoners who are being sacrificed to the gods, wffiile in one curious 
scene he is striking with his mace a sort of wicker-work cage 
filled with naked men. In his hand he holds the crest of Lagash 
and its god — a lion-headed eagle with outstretched wings, sup- 
ported by iNvo lions which are set heraldically back to back. 
'Hie sculptures belong to a primitive period of art. 

E-anna-du’s campaigns extended beyond the confines of Baby- 
lonia. He overran a part of Elarn and took the city of Az on the 
Persian Gulf. Temples and palaces were repaired or erected at 
Lagash and elsewhere, the town of Nina — which probably gave 

* They are also called high-priests of Gunammkl^ and a contract - 
tablet speaks of ** T€ in Babylon/’ but this 'W'as probably not tlic 
T? of the seal. It must be remembered that the reading of most of 
the early Sumerian proi>er names is merely provisional, as we do not 
know how the ideographs of which they are composed were pro- 
nounced in cither Sumerian or Assyrian. 
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its name to the later Nin& or Nineveh — ^was rebuilt^ and canals 
and reservoirs were excavated. He was succeeded by his brother 
En-anna-tum 1 ., under whom Gis-ukh once more became the 
dominant power. As En-anna-tum has the title only of high- i 
priest, it is probable that he acknowledged Ur-lumma of Gis-ukh j 
as his suzerain. His son and successor Entemena restored the | 
prestige of Lagash. Gis-ukh was subdued and a priest named 
Illi was made its governor. A tripod of silver dedicated by | 
Entemena to liis god is now in the I^ouvre. A frieze of lions 
devouring ibexes and deer, and incised with great artistic skill, 
runs round the neck, while the eagle crest of Lagash adorns the 
globular part. The vase is a proof of the high degree of excellence 
to wliich the goldsmith’s art had already attained. A vase of 
calcite, also dediciited by Entemena, has been found at Nippur. 

The eighth successor of Ur-Nina was Uru-duggina, who was 
overthrown and his city captured by Lugal-za^isi, the high- 
priest of Gis-ukh. Lugal-zaggisi was the founder of the first 
empire in Asia of which we know. ITe made Erech his capital 
and calls himself king of Kengi. In a long inscription which he 
caused to be engraved on hundreds of stone vases dedicated to 
I'il-lil of Nippur, he declares that his kingdom extended from 
the Lower Sea of the Tigris and Euphrates,” or Persian Gulf, to 
“ the Upper Sea ” or Mediterranean. It was at this time that 
Erech received the name of ‘‘tiie City," which it continued to 
bear when written ideograpliically. 

Semitic Empire of Sargofi of Akkad . — The next empire founded 
in western Asia was Semitic. Semitic princes had already 
established themselves itl Kis, and a long inscription 
has been discovered at Susa by J. de Morgan, belonging 
to one of them, Manistusu, who like Lugal-zaggisi wtis a con- 
temporary of Uru-duggina. Another Semitic ruler of Kis of the 
same period was Alusarsid (or U nun us) who ” subdued Elam and 
ilarahse." But the fame of these early establishers of Semitic 
.supremacy was far eclipsed by tlial of Sargon of Akkad and his 
son, Naram~Sin. The date of Sargon is placed by Nabonidus at 
B.c. He was the son of Jtli-Bel, and a legend related how 
he Ivid been born in concealment and sent adrift in an ark of 
bulfui-hcs on the waters ol the Euphrates. Here he had been 
resi oedund brought up by ” Akki the husbandman " ; but theday 
arrived at length when his true origin became known, the crown 
of Babylonia w’as set upon his hciid and he entered upon a career 
of foreign concjuest. Four times he invaded Syria and Palestine, 
and s})cnt three years in thoroughly subduing the countries of 
“ the west," and in uniting them with J^abylonia “ into a single 
erni)ire." Iim^gcs of himself were «ireeted on the shores of the 
Mediterranean in token of his vii lories, and c ities and palaces 
won* built at home out of the spoils of the con(]uered lands. 
Elam and the northern part of Mesopotamia were also subjugated, 
iind relullions wen* put down both in Kazalla and in Babylonia 
itself. Contract tablets have been found dated in the years of 
the campaigns against Palestine and .Sarlak, king of Gutium or 
Kurdistan, and copper is mentioned as being bnjught from Magan 
or tlie Sinaitic peninsula. 

Saigon’s son and successor, Naram-Sin, followed up the 
successes of his father by marching into Magan, whose king he 
took captive. lie assumed the imperial title of “ king 
of the four zones,” and, like his father, was addressed 
as a god. He is even called “ the god of Agade ” 
(Akkad), reminding us of the divine honours claimed by the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, whose territory now adjoined that of Baby- 
lonia. A finely executed bas-relief, representing Narain-Sin, 
and liearing a striking resemblance to early Egyptian art in many 
of its features, has been found at Diarbekr. Babylonian art, 
however, had already attained a high degree of excellence ; two 
seal cylinders of the lime of Sargon are among the most beautiful 
specimens of the gem-cutter's art ever discovered. The empire 
was bound together 1^ roads, along which there was a regular 
postal ser\'ice ; and clay seals, wjiich took the place of stamps, are 
now in the Louvre bearing the names of Sargon and his son. A I 
cadastral survey seems also to have been instituted, and one of 
the documents relating to it states that a certain Uru-Malik, 
whose name appears to indicate his Canoanitish origin, was 


governor of the land of the Amorites, as Syria and Palestine were 
called by the Babylonians. It is pnAable that the first collection 
of astronomical observations and terrestrial omens was made for 
a library established by Saigon. 

Bingani-sar-ali was the son of Naxam-Sin, but we do not yet 
know whether he followed his father on the throne. Another son 
was high-priest of the city of Tutu, and in the name of 
his daughter, l.ipus-Eaum, a priestess of Sin, some 
scholars have seen that of the Hebrew deity \ ahweh. 

The Babylonian god Ka, however, is more likely to be meant. 
T^e fall of Saigon’s empire seems to have been as sudden as its 
rise. Hie seat of supreme power in Babylonia was shilted 
southwards to Isin and Ur. It is generally assumed that two 
dynasties reigned at Ur and claimed suzerainty over the other 
Babylonian states, tliough there is as yet no clear proof that 
there was more tlian one. it was probably Gungunu who 
succeeded in transferring the capital of Babylonia from Isin to 
Ur, but his place in the dynasty (or dynasties) is still uncertain. 
One of his sucx^essors was Ur-Gur, a great builder, who built or 
restored the temples of the Moon-god at Ur, of the Sun-god at 
Larsa, of Ishtar at Erech and of Be! at Nippur. His son and 
successor was Diingi, whose reign lasted more than 51 years, and 
among whose vassjils was Gudea, the peUesi or high-priest of 
Lagash. Gudea was also a great builder, and the materials for 
his buildings and statues were brought from all parts of western 
Asia, cedar wood from the Amanus mountains, quarried stones 
from Lebanon, copper from northern Arabia, gold and precious 
stones from the desert between Palestine and Egypt, dolcrite from 
: Magan (the Sinaitic peninsula) and timber from Dilmun in the 
Persian Gulf. Some of his statues, now in the Louvre, are c'arved 
out of Sinaitic dolerite, and on the lap of one of them (statue K) 
is the plan of hi.s palace, with the scale* of measurement attached. 
Six of the statues bore special names, and offerings were made to 
them as to the statues of the gods. Gudea claims to have con- 
quered Anshan in Elam, and was succeeded by his sDnUr-Ningir.su. 
His date may be provisionally fixed at 2700 B.c. 

This dynasty of Ur was Semitic, not Sumerian, notwilKstanding 
the name of Dungi. Dungi was followed by Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, 
and Ibi-Sin. Their power extended to the Mediterranean, and 
we possess 0 large number of contemporaneous monuments in 
th«i shape ol contracts and similar business documents, as well as 
chronological tables, which belong to their reigns. 

After the fall of tlie dynasty, Babylonia passed under fori'ign 
influence. Sunuiabi (“ Shern is my father '’), from southern 
Arabia (or perhu])s Uanaan), made himself master of northern 
Babyloniii, while IJamite invaders occupied the south. After a 
reign of 14 years Sumuabi was succeeded by his son Sunui-k-ilii,in 
tl)e fifth year of whose reign the fortress of Babylon was built, and 
t\\c city Ijecame for the first time a (^apital. Kival kings, l^ungun- 
iJaand Immcrum,are mentioned in tht* i:on tract tablets as reigning 
at the same lime as Sumu-la-ilu (or Samu-la-ilu); and under 
Sin-muballidh, the great-grandson ol Sumu-la-ilu, the Elamite 
laid the whole of the country under tribute, and made Eri-Aku 
or Arioch, called Rim-Sin by his Semitic subjects, king of Larsa. 
Eri-Aku was the son of Kudur-Mabug, who was prince of 
YamutbaljOn the eastern Ixirder of Babylonia, and also “governor 
of Syria.” The Elamite supremacy was at last shaken off by 
I the .son and succe.ssor of Sin-nmliallidh, Khammurabi, 
whose name is also written iVmmurapi and Kham- mambu 
muram, and who was the Amraphel of Gen. xiv. i. 

The Elamites, under their king Kudur-Lagamar or Chedor- 
laomer, seem to have taken Babylon and destroyed tlie temple of 
Bel-Merodach ; but Khammurabi retrieved his fortunes, and in 
the thirtieth year of his reign (in 2340 b.c.) he overthrew the 
Elamite forces in a decisive battle and drove them out of Baby- 
lonia. The next two years were occupied in adding J^rsa and 
Yamutbal to his dominion, and in forming Haliylonia into a 
single monarchy, the head of which was Babylon. A great 
literary revival followed the recovery of Babylonian independ- 
ence, and the rule of Babylon was obeyed as far as the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Vast numbers of contract tablets, dated in 
the reigns of Khammurabi and other kings of the dynasty, have 
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been discovered^ as well as autograph letters of the kings them- 
selves^ more especially of Khammurabi. Among the latter is one 
ordering the despatch of 240 soldiers from Assyria and Situllum^ 
a proof that Assyria was at the time a Babylonian dependency. 
Constant intercourse was kept up between Babylonia and the 
west; Babylonian officials and troops passing to Syria and 
( anaan, while “ Amorite colonists were established in Baby- 
lonia for the purposes of trade. One of these Amorites, Abi-ramu 
of Abram by name^ is the father of a witness to a deed dated 
in the reign of Khammurabi ’s grandfather. Ammi-ditana, the 
great-grandson of Khammurabi, still entitles himself “ king of 
the land of the Amorites,” and ^th his father and son bear the 
(!anaanitish (and south Arabian) names of Abesukh or Abishua 
and Ammi-zadok. 

One of the most important works of this First Dynasty of 
Babylon/’ as it was called by the native historians, was the 
compilation of a code of laws (sec Babylonian Law). This was 
made by order of Khammurabi after the expulsion of the Elamites 
and the settlement of his kingdom. A copy of the Code has been 
found at; Susa by J. de Morgan and is now in the Louvre. The 
last king of the dynasty was Samsu-ditana the son of Ammi- 
zadok. He was followed by a dynasty of 11 Sumerian kings, 
who are said to have reigned for 368 years, a number which must 
be much exaggerated. As yet the name of only one of them hiis 
been found in a contemporaneous document. They were over- 
thrown and Babylonia was conquered by Kassites or Kossaeans 
from the mountains of Elam, with whom Samsu-iluna had already 
come into conflict in his 9th year. 'I’hc Kassitc dynasty was 
founded by Kandis, (iandis or Gaddas (about 1780 b.c.), and 
lasted for 576^ years. Under this foreign dominion, which offers 
a striking aniilogy to the contemporary rule of the Ilyksos in 
Egypt, Babylonia lost its empire over western Asia, Syria and 
Palestine became independent, and the high-priests of Assur 
made themselves kings of Assyria. The divine attributes with 
which the Semitic kings of Babylonia had been inve.sted dis- 
appeared at the same time ; the title of “ god ” is never given to 
a Kassitc sovereign. Babylon, however, remained the capital 
of the kingdom and the holy city of western Asia, whore the 
priests were all-powerful, and the right to the inheritance of the 
old Babylonian empire could alone be c;onfcrred. 

Risf of /l.v.vv/'/rt.—Under Khammurabi a Samsi-TIadad (or 
Samsi -Raman) .seems to have been vassal-prince at Assur, and 
the names of several of the high-priests of Assur who .succeeded 
him have been made known to us by the recent German excava- 
tions. The foundation of the monarchy was ascribed to Zulilu, 
who is described us living after Bel-kapkapi or Belkabi (1900 b.c.), 
llu! ancestor of Shalmaneser I. Assyria grew in power at the 
expense of Babylonia, and a time came when the Kassite king of 
Babylonia was glad to marry the daughter of Assur-yuballidh of 
Assyria, whose letters to Amenophis (Amon-hotep) IV. of Egypt 
have been found at Tell el-Amarna. The marriage, however, led 
to disastrous results, as the Kassite faction at court murdered 
the king and placed a pretender on the throne. Assur-yuballidh 
promptly marched into Babylonia and avenged his son-in-law, 
making Burna-buryas of the royal line king in his stead. Burna- 
buryas, who reigned 22 years, carried on a correspondence with 
Amenophis IV. of Egypt. After his death, the Assyrians, who 
SAaiM- nominally the vassals of Babylonia, threw off 

jrrifrf * dLsguise, and Slialmaneser 1 . (1300 n.c.), the great- 
great-grandson of Assur-yuballidli, openly claimed the 
supremacy in western .Asia. Shalmaneser was the founder of 
C^lah, and his annals, which have recently been discovered at 
Assur, show how widely extended the Assyrian empire already 
was. Campaign after c.ampaign was carried on against the 
Hittites and the wild tril>es of the north-west, and Assyrian 
colonists were settled in ('^ppadocia. His son Tukulti-In-aristi 
conquered Babylon, putting its king Bitilyasu to death, and 
thereby made Assyria the mistress of the oriental world. Assyria 
had taken the place of Babylonia. 

For 7 years Tukulti-In-aristi ruled at Babylon with the 
old imperial title of “ king of Sumer and Akkad.” Then the 
Babylonians revolted. The Assyrian king was murdered by his 


son, Assur-nazir-pal I., and Hadad-nadin-akhi made king of 
Babylonia. But it was not until several years later, in the reign 
of the Assyrian king Tukulti- Assur, that a reconciliation was 
effected between the two rival kingdoms. The next Assyrian 
monarch, Bel-kudur-uzur, was the last of the old royal line. He 
seems to have been slain flghting against the Babylonians, who 
were still under the rule of Hadad-nadin-akhi, and a new dynasty 
was established at Assur by In-aristi-pileser, who claimed to be 
a descendant of the ancient prince Erba-Raman. His 
fourth successor was Tiglath-pileser I., one of the great 
conquerors of Assyria, who carried his arms towards 
Armenia on the north and Cappadocia on the west ; he hunted 
wild bulls in the Lebanon and was presented with a crocodile 
by the Egyptian king. In 1107 b.c., however, he sustained a 
temporary defeat at the hands of Mcrodach-nadin-akhi (Mardiik- 
nadin-akhe) of Babylonia, where the Kassite dynasty had finally 
succumbed to Elamite attacks and a new line of kings was on the 
throne. 

Of the immediate successors of Tiglath-pileser T. we know 
little, and it is with Assur-nazir-pal 111 . (883-858 B.c.) tlmt our 
knowledge of Assyrian history begins once more to 
l)e fairly full. The empire of Assyria was again ex- 
tended in all directions, and the palaces, temples and pmliii, 
other buildings raised by him bear witness to a con- 
.siderablc development of wealth and art. ( iilah became the 
favourite residence of a monarch who was distinguished even 
among Assyrian conquerors for his revolting cruelties. His 
son Shalmaneser II. had a long reign of 35 years, 
during which the Assyrian capital was conx erted into 
a sort of armed camp. ICach year the Assyrian armies 
marched out of it to plunder and destroy. Babylon was occupied 
and the country reduced to vassalage. In the west the con- 
federacy of Syrian princ es headed by Benhadad of Damascus and 
including Ahab of Israel (see Jkws,§ 10) was shattered in 853 b.c., 
and twelve years later the forces of Hazael were annihilated and 
the ambassadors of Jehu of Samaria brought tribute to “ the 
great king.” The last few years of his life, however, wen* dis- 
turbed by the rebellion of his eldest son, which well-nigh proved 
fatal. Assur, Arbela and other places joined the pretender, and 
the revolt was with difliculty put down by Samsi-Raman (or 
Samsi-IIadad), Shalmaneser’s scccmd son, wlio soon afterw^ards 
succeeded him (82.^ b.c.). Jn 804 b.c. Damascus was captured 
by his successor Iladad-nirari 1\’., to whom tribute was paid by 
Samaria. 


With Nabu-nazir, the Nabonassar of classical writers, the so- 
called Canon of Ptolemy begins. Wlien he ascended the throne 
of Babylon in 747 b.c. Assyria was in the throes of a 
revolution. Civil war and pestilence were devastat- 
ing the country, and its northern provinces had been 
wrested from it by Ararat. In 74() B.c. t'alah joined the rebels, 
and on the 13th of lyyar in the following year, Pulu or Pul, who 
took the name of Tiglath-pileser III., seized the crown and 
inaugurated a new and vigorous policy. 

Secofid Assyrian Empire , — lender Tiglath-pileser III. aro.se the 
.second Assyrian empire, which differed from the first in its greater 
consolidation. For the first time in history the idea ^ . 

of centralization was introduced into politics : the pfjpfprm. 
conquered provinces were organized under an elaborate 
bureaucracy at the head of which was the king, each district 
paying a fixed tribute and providing a military contingent. The 
Assyrian forces became a standing army, which, by successive 
improvements and careful discipline, was moulded into an 
irresistible fighting machine, and Assyrian policy was directed 
towards the definite object of reducing the whole civilized world 
into a single empire and thereby throwing its trade and wealth 
into Assyrian hands. With this object, after terrorizing Armenia 
and the Medes and breaking the power of the Hittites, Tiglath- 
pileser III. secured the high-roads of commerce to the Medi- 
terranean together with the Phoenician seaports and then made 
himself master of Babylonia. In 729 b.c. the summit of his 
ambition was attained, and he was invested with the sovereignty 
of Asia in the holy city of Babylon. Two years later, in Tebet 
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727 B.c.^ he died, but liis successor who took the name of 
Shalmaneser IV., continued the policy he had begun. Shalma- 
neser died suddenly in Tebet 722 bx., while pressing the siege 
of Samaria, and the seizure of the throne by another general, 
Sargon, on the 12 th of the month, gave the Babylonians an 
opportunity to revolt. In Nisan the Kalda prince, 
haMmla. * ^erodach (Marduk)-baladan, entered Babylon and 
was there crowned legitimate king. For twelve years 
he successfully resisted the Assyrians : but the failure of his 
allies in the west to act in concert with him, and the overthrow of 
the Elamites, eventually compelled him to fly to his ancestral 
domains in the marshes of southern Babylonia. Sargon, wdio 
meanwhile had crushed the confederacy of the northern nations, 
had taken (717 b.c.) the Hittite stronghold of Carchemish and 
had annexed the future kingdom of Ecl)atana, was now accepted 
as king by the Babylonian priests and his claim to be the suc- 
cessor of Saigon of Akkad acknowledged up to the time of his 
murder in 705 b.c. Ilis son Sennaclxerib, who succeeded 
eSrtb, possess the mililar}' or 

administrative abilities of his father, and the success 
of his reign w'as not commensurate with the vanity of the ruler. 
He w'as never crowned at Babylon, which was in a perpetual 
.state of revolt until, in 691 b.c., he shocked the religious and 
political conscience of Asia by razing the holy city of Babylon to 
the ground. His campaign against Hezekiah of J'^dah was as 
much a failure as his polic}' in Babylonia, and in liis murder by 
his sons on the 20th of I cbet 681 n.c. both Babylonians and Jews 
saw the judgment of heaven, 

Esar-haddon, w'ho succeeded him, w'lis of different calibre from 
his father. He was commanding tbe army in a campaign against 
Ararat at the time of the murt^er ; forty-two days 
badSon. murderers fled from Nin(‘\’eh and took refuge 

at the ('ourt of Ararat. But the Armenian army was 
utterly defeated near Malatia on tlie 1 2lh ot lyyar, and at the end 
of the day Esar-haddon wa^ MdiiTC'd by his soldiers as king, lie 
thereupon returned to Nines^ii and on the tStli of Sivan formally 
a.s('cnded the throne. 

One of his first acts was to restore' Bi\])ylon, lo send hack the 
image of Bel-Merodacli (Bel*Marduk) to its old home, and to 
re-people the city with such of the priests and the former popula- 
tion as had siir\ i\-e(! maftsacre. Then he was solemnly declared 
king in the teinph* of HelOdcrodach, whicli had again risen from 
its ruins, and liabxlon Ijccame the sec'ond capital of the empire. 
Esar-haddon'^ ]K)liey was siicre.ssful aiu'^ Balnlonia renmined 
contentedly quiet throughout his reign. In Februarv (674 n.r.) 
the .Assyrians entered upon their invasion of Egypt (sec also 
Fgvpt : H:\inry), and in Nisan (or Marehi) 070 n.c. an expedition 
on an unusually large scale set out from Xineveh. The Egyptian 
frontier was crossed on the ^rd of 'I'anunuz (June), and 'firliaka, 
at the head of the J-gyplian fon-es, vvas driven to Memphis after 
fifteen days of continuous lighting, during which the Kg^qitians 
were thrice defeated with hea\’>' loss and Tirhaka himself was 
wounded. On the 22nd of the month Mcmpliis was entered by 
the \ictorious army and Tirhaka fled to the soiilh. A stele, 
commemorating tlie victory and rcfiresenting Tirlhika with the 
features of a negro, was set up at Sinjirli (north of the Oiilf ol 
Antioch) and is now in the Berlin Museum. Two years later 
(668 n.c.) Egvpt revolted, and w'hile on the march lo reduce it, 
Esar-haddon fell ill and died (on the 10th of Marche.svan or 
October), .\ssiir-hani-pai succcedcri him as king of 
^mnl^pal ‘“Assyria and its empire, while his brother, Samas-sum- 
yukin, was made viciToy of Babylonia. The arrange- 
ment was evidently intended to flatter the Babylonians by giving 
them once more the semblance of independence. But it failed to 
work. Samas-sum-yiikin heram*^' more Babylonian than his 
subjects ; the viceroy (*laimed to lie the successor of the monarchs 
whose empire had once stretched to the Mediterranean ; even 
the Sumerian language was revived as the official tongue, and a 
revolt broke out which shook the Assyrian empire to its founda- 
tions. After sev^eral years of struggle, during which Egypt re- 
covered its independence, Babylon was starved into surrender, 
and the rebel viceroy and his supporters were put to death. 


Egypt had already recovered its inde(>endence (660 b.c.) w'ith 
the help of inerrenariea sent by Gyges of Lydia, who had vainlv 
solicited aid from Assyria against his Cimmerian enemies. Next 
followed the contest with Elam, in spite of the efforts of Assur- 
bani-pal to ward it off. Assyria, however, was aided by civil 
war in Elam itself ; tlie country was w^asted with fire and sw'ord. 
and its capital Susa or Shushan levelled with the ground. But 
the long struggle left Assyria maimed and exhausted. It had 
been drained of both wealth and fighting population ; the 
devastated provinces of Elam and Babylonia could yield nothing 
with which to supply the needs of the imperial exchequer, and 
it was difficult to find sufficient troops even to garrison the 
conejuered populations. Assyria, therefore, was ill prcparoil to 
face the hordes of Scythians --or Manda, as they were called by 
the Babylonians— 'Who now began to harass the frontiers. A 
Scytluan power had grown up in the old kingdom of Eliip, 
the east of Assyria, where Ecbatana was built by a “ Manda 
prince ; Asia Minor wa.s infested by the Scythian tribe of Cun- 
nieriaJis, and the death of the Scythian leader Dugdamme (the 
Lygdamis of Strabo i. 3. j 6) was regarded by Assur-bani-ixil as 
a special mark of divine favour. 

When Assur-bani-pal died, his empire was fast breaking up. 
lender his successor, Assur-ctil-ilani. the Sevthituvs penetrated 
into A.ssyria and made their way us far us the bordons 
of Ejp^pt. Culah was burned, though the stiong walls ^iSnutnc9, 
of Nineveh protected the relics of the AssN iian army * . 

which had taken refuge behind them ; and when the raiders 
had passed on to other fields of booty, a new palace was erected 
among the ruins of tli(‘ neighbouring city. But its architectural 
poverty and small size show' that the resources of Assyria were 
at a low eld). A contract has been fouml at Sippara, dated in 
the fourtii year of Assiir-ctil-ilani, thoiigli it is possible that his 
rule in Bal>yloniu was disputed by his Kab-shakeh (vizier), 
Assur-sum-lisir, who.se atre.ssion year as king of Assyria occurs 
on a contract trom Nippur (Niffer). d'lu* last king of Assyria 
was prohablN the brother of Assur-etil-iUini, Sin-sar-iskun 
(Sin-sarra-uzur), w'ho seems to have been the .Sarakos (Saracus) 
of Berossus. lie was still reigning in Bahyloiiiii in his s(‘M;nl)) 
year, as a contract dated in that year has lieen rliseoN'cred 
at Ercch,ancl an inseri[)tion of his, in whii h lu* spcfiks of restor* 
ing thr ruined ti'inples and their j)riests, eoiiplcs Merodaeh 
of Babylon with As.snr of Nineveh. Babylonia. h()we\er, was 
jigain restless. After the overthrow' of Sanuis-sum-yukir, 
Kandalanu, the ( hineladanos of l^tolemyV. caiujn, had 
been Jippointed vifcroy. His successor was N'abof)o- " 

lassar, i)etween wliom and the lust king of Assyria war 
i.nLc out. 'ila* Scythian kuig ol l^cbalana, the ( ya.\jncs of the 
(ii'ceks, came to the hclj» of tli(‘ Babylonians, rsinexch w'as 
ea]>tiirecl and destrovf'd by the S(ythian army, along willi those 
cities f)i norllarn Bal)ylonia which harl sided w'illi Balivlonia, 
and the Assyrian empire was at an end. 

The .«T,eat of empire was now trac.sli rn <i Lo Babylonia. Nalx^po- 
lassar W'as followed by his son .V( l)LiclK»drez/ai If., whosi* reign 
Ol 43 years made Bab}lt)n on^c more the mistr*!‘>s of 
th(‘ <'ivilized world. Only a small fragment of bis 
annals has been discovered relating to his invasion of 
Egypt in 567 n.c'., and referring to “ Jduit ol the lonians.” Of 
the reign of the last Babylonian king, Nahoniflus, liowever, and 
the con(juest of Babylonia by Cyrus, we now have a fair amount 
of inft>rmati(ni.^ This is chiefl>' derix'cd from a ehronologicul 
tablet containing the annuls of Nehonidus, which is suppletncnlcd 
by an inscription of Nabonidus, in which he recounts his restora- 
tion of the temple of the Moon-god at llari'an, as well as by ii 
proclamation (rf Cyrus issued slu^rlly after lii^ formal recognition 
as king of Babylonia. It was in the sixth year of Nalionidus 
(549 B.c.) -or perhaps in 553 that Cyrus, “king of Anshan ” 
in rjam, revolted against liis suzerain Astyages, king of “ the 
Manda*' or Scythians, at Ecbatana. The army of Astv'Ogc?. 
betraved him to his enemy, and (yriis (<7.7;.) establkshed himself 
at E( 4 )atana. thus putting an end to the enipin’ of the Scythians, 

* For tho events leading up to tlw coiyiuist'. ol Cyrus, see BivR.sia : 
Ancient Histoiv. § v. Tin* clironohv^y N uof •ih-oliitely c<;rta.in. 
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which the Greek writers called that of the Medes, through a 
confusion of Mad& or ** Medes ” with Manda. Three years later 
we find that Cyrus has become king of Persia and is engaged in 
a campaign in the north of Mesopotamia. Meanwhile Nabonidus 
has established a camp at Sippara^ near the northern frontier 
of his kingdom, his son— probably the Belshazzar of 
inscriptions— being in command of the army. 
In 538 B.c. Cyrus invaded Babylonia. A battle was 
fought at Opis in the month of June, in which the Babylonians 
were defeated, and immediately afterwards Sippara surrendered 
to the invader. Nabonidus fled to Babylon, whither he was 
pursued by Gobryas, the governor of Kurdistan, and on the 
16th of Tammuz, two days after the capture of Sippara, “ the 
soldiers of Cyrus entered Babylon without fighting.” Nabonidus 
was dragged out of his hiding-place, and Kurdish guards were 
placed at the gates of the great temple of Bel, where the services 
continued without intermission, (^yrus did not arrive till the 
3rd of Marchesvan (October), (k)hryas having acted for him in 
his absence. Gobryas was now made governor of the province 
of Babylon, and a few days afterwards the son of Nabonidus, 
according to the most jirobable reading, died. A public mourning 
followed, which lasted six days, and ( arnbyscs accompanied the 
roipse to the totT)b. Cyrus ik^w claimed to l>e the legitimate 
successor of the a)icient Babylonian kings and the avenger of 
Bel-Merodach, who was wrathful at the impiety of Nabonidus in 
• removing the images of the local gods from their ancestral shrines 
to his capital Babylon. Nabonidus, in fact, had excited a strong 
feeling against himself by attempting to centralize the religion 
of Babylonia in the temple of Merodach (Marduk) at Babylon, 
and while he had thus alienated the local priesthoods the military 
party despised him on account of his antiquarian tastes. He 
seems to have left the defence of his kingdom to others, occupying 
himself with the more congenial work of excavating the founda- 
tion records of the temples and determining the dates of their 
builders. The invasion of Babylonia by (.yriis was doubtless 
facilitated by the existence of a disaffected party in the state, 
as well as by the presence of foreign exiles like the Jews, who had 


* The following is a list of the later dynasties and kings of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria so far as tliey are known at present. For the 
views ol other writers on the chronology, see § viii., ChronologiccU 
Svstems. 

The Hahyhnian Dynasties from Hr, b.c. 


'nasiv of 1. r. 

tlungunu. Hr. 2500 b.c. 

ITr-Gur. 

Dungi, more than 51 years. 

Bur -Sin, more* than 12 years. 
rriniil-Sin, more than y years. 

Ihi Sm. 

I din -Pagan. 

Siiinuuhi. 

I'irst Dynasty of Babylon. 2350 n.c. 

Siimu-ahi. 14 years. 

.Suu\ii-Ui ihi, 30 years. 

.labium. 14 years. 

\bil“Sin. i8'years. 

Sin-mubaUidh. 20 years. 
Khamnuirabi, 43 years. 
Samsu-iluna. 3S\’ears. 

Abt'sukh, 25 years. 

Ammi-ditana. 25 y»'ars. 
Ammi-zadoq. 21 years. 

Samsu -ditana ,31“ years. 

Dynasty of SHku (?) jor 368 years. 

21(H> B.C.* 

Atiman. 60 years. 

Ki-Ni^as. 50 years. 

Damki-Uisu. 20 years. 

Iskipal, 15 years. 

Sussi, 27 years. 

Gul-ki[safb 55 years. 
Kirgabdaramas, 50 years. 
A-<dara-kalama, 28 years. 
Akur-duana. 26 years. 
Melamina-kurkuVa. 8 years. 
Ka-ga(mil), 9 years. 


\assite Dynasty of 36 kings for 
^76 years «j tnont/is. 1780 b.c. 
Gandis, 16 years. 

Agum-sipak, 22 years. 

Bililyasu 1 .. 22 years. 

Ussi (?), y years. 

Adu-metas. 

Tazzi-giirumas. 

Agum-kakrimo. 

Kara iiidas. 

Kadasinan-Bel. his son, corre- 
snonded with A mon-hot ep 

(.\menophis) III. of Egypt, 
14.00 B.c. 

Kuri-galzii II. 

Biirna-lniryas, Ins son. 22 years. 
Kuri-galzu* III,, his son, 26 years. 
Nazi-AIanittas. his son. 17 years. 
Kadasman - Tiirgu, his son, 13 
years. 

Kiidur-bel, 6 years. 

Sagarnkti - suryas. his son, 13 
years. 

Bitilyasii TI,. 8 years. 
Tukulti-In-aristi of Assyria (1272 
B.c.) for 7 years, native vassal 
kings twing — 

Bcl-sum-iddin, years. 
Kadasman-Bel l!.. 1) years. 
Hadad-sum-iddin. 6 years. 
Hadad-sum-usur. 30 years. 
Meli-sipak, 15 years. 
Mcrodach-baladan I., his son, 13 
years. 

Zainatna-suTn-iddin, x year. 
Bel-sum-iddin, 3 years. 


been planted in the midst of the country. One of tlie first , acts 
of Cyrus accordingly was to allow these exiles to return to their 
own homes, carrying with them the images of their gods and their 
sacred vessels. The permission to do so was embodied in a 
proclamation, in which the conqueror endeavoured to justify 
his claim to the Babylonian throne, llie feeling was still strong 
that none had a right to rule over western Asia until he kid 
been consecrated to the office by Bel and his priests ; and from 
henceforth, accordingly, Cyrus assumed the imperial title of 
“ king of Babylon.” A year before his death, in 529 B.c., he 
associated his son Cambyses (g.v.) in the government, making 
him king of Babylon, while he reserved for himself the fuller 
title of “ king of the (other) provinces ” of the empire. It was 
only when Darius Hystaspis, the representative of the Aryan 
race and the Zoroastrian religion, had re-conquered the empire 
of Cyrus, that the old tradition was broken and the claim of 
Babylon to confer legitimacy on the rulers of western Asia 
ceased to be acknowledged (see Darius). Darius, in fact, 
entered Babylon as a conqueror; after the murder of the 
Magian it had recovered its independence under Nidinta-Bcl, 
who took the name of Nebuchadrezzar 111 ., and reigned froi.; 
October 521 n.c. to August 520 b.c., when the Persians took it 
by storm. A few years later, probably 514 B.c., Babylon again 
revolted under the Armenian Arakha ; on this occasion, after 
its capture by the Persians, the w^alls were partly destroyed. 
E-Saggila, the great temple of Bel, however, still continued to 
be kept in repair and to be a centre of Babylonian patriotism, 
until at last the foundation of Seleucia diverted the population 
to the new capital of Babylonia and the ruins of the old city 
became a quarr\’ for the builders of the new scat of government.^ 
VI. .Assyria mid Babylonia contrasted.- The sister - states 
of Babylonia and Assyria differed essentially in character. 
Babylonia was a land of merchants and agriculturists ; Assyria 
was an organized camp. The Assyrian dynasties were founded 


Dynasty of Isin of 11 kings for 
I ^2 ^ years. 1203 b.c. 

Merodach- .... 18 years. 

Nebuchadrezzar 1 . 

Bcl-nadin-pal. 

Mcrodacli-nadin-akhi, 22 years. 
Merodach- .... 1 ^ years. 
Hadad-lmladan, an usurper. 
Merodach - sapik - zer - inati , 1 2 

years. 

Nabu-nadiii, 8 years. 

Dynasty of the Sea-itmst. J070 n.c. 
Simbar-sipak, 18 years. 
Ea-mukin-zen. 5 hionths. 
Kassu-nadin-akln, 3 years. 

Dynasty of Bit-Bazi. 1050 b.c. 
E*TTlmas-sakin-sumi, 17 y<*ars. 
Ninip-kiidiir-uzur I., 3 years. 
Silanim-Suqamuna, 3 months. 

Dynasty of PAnm. 1030 b.c. 

An EkiTiiilc, 6 years. 

Second Dynasty of Babylon. 
1025 B.c. 

Nelx)-kin-abli. 36 years. 
Ninip-kudur-uzur II. (?) 8 
months 1 2 days. 

Probably 5 names missing;. b.c. 
Samas-mudammiq . Hr. 920 
Nebo-sum-iskun . Hr. 900 
Nebo-baladan . . cir. 880 

Merodach-nadin-sumi cir. 860 
Merodach-baladhsu-iqbi Hr. 830 
Baii-akhi-iddin . Hr. 810 
Probabl y two n ames mi -^^'-in *2 . 

Nebo - sum - iskun, son of 

Dakuri . . Hr. 760 

Nabonassar. 14 years 747 

Nebo-nadin-suma, his son, 

2 years . 733 

Nebo-sum-yukin, his son, 

1 month 12 days . 731 

End of the 22nd d3masty.” 


Dynasty of Sape. 

Yukin-zera or Chinziros, 3 B.c. 

ye.ars .... 7.’o 

Pulu (Pul or Poros), called 
Tiglaih-pileser HI. in 

Assyria, 2 years . . 727 

UlnlJi, called Shaluuincsor 
IV. in Assyria . 725 

Mf^rodach-baladan IT. the 
Chaldaean . . .721 

y.ar,';;on of Assyria . . 701^ 

Sennacherib, his son . 70*) 

Merodach - zakir snmi. i 

month . . 702 

Merodach -balada n 1 1 1 . . 6 

months . . . 702 

Bel-cbiis of Babylon . 702 

.\.ssur-nadin-sumi, son of 

Sennaclierib . . 700 

Xerjral-yiisezib . . 694 

Musezib-Mcrodcich . . 693 

Sennacherib destroys 

Babylon . 689 

Esar-h'addon. his son . 68 i 

Samas-sntn-yukin, his son 668 
Kandiilanu (Kineladaiios) , 648 

N.'il)0])olassar . . . 626 

Nabu-kmliir-uznr (Nebu- 
chadrezzar T I.) . , 605 

Amil-Mardnk (EvibMero- 
<lach), his son . . 562 

Nerj<al - sarra - uzur (Ncr- 

pal-sharezer) . . 560 

Labasi-^larduk, his son. 3 

months . . 556 

Nabu-nahid (Nabonidus) . 536 

Cyrus conquers Babylon 538 
Cambyses, his son . . 520 

Goma'tes. the Magian. 7 
months . . .521 

Nebuchadrezzar III., na- 
tive king . , *521 

Darius, son of Hystaspes 320 
Nebuchadrezzar IV., rel>cl 
king .... 514 

Darius restored . . 513 
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by successful generals ; in Babylonia it was the priests whom 
a revolution raised to the throne. The Babylonian king remained 
a priest to the last, under the control of a powerful hierarchy ; 
the Assyrian king was the autocratic general of an army, at 
whose side stood in early days a feudal nobility, and from the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser III. onwards an elaborate bureaucracy. 
His palace was more sumptuous than the temples of the gods, 
from which it was quite separate. The people were soldiers 
and little else ; even the sailor belonged to Babylonia. Hence 
the sudden collapse of Assyria when drained of its fighting 
population in the age of Assur-bani-pal. 

VII. Assyro-Babylonian Culture . — Assyrian culture came from 
Babylonia, but even here there was a difference between the 
two countries. There was little in Assyrian literature that was 
original, and education, which was general in Babylonia, was in 
the northern kingdom confined for the most part to a single class. 
In Babylonia it was of very old standing. There were libraries 
in most of the towns and temples ; an old Sumerian proverb 
averred that “ he who would excel in the school of the scribes 
must rise with the dawn.” Women as well as men learned to 
read and write, and in Semitic times this involved a knowledge 
of the extinct Sumerian as well as of a most complicated and 
extensive syllabary. A considerable amount of Semitic Baby- 
lonian literature was translated from Sumerian originals, and 
the language of religion and law long continued to be the old 
agglutinative language of Chaldaea. Vocabularies, grammars 
and interlinear translatir)ns were compiled for the use of students, 
as well as commentaries on the older texts and explanations of 
obscure words and phra.ses. The characters of the syllabary 
were all arranged and named, and elaborate lists of them were 
drawm up. The literature was for the mo.st part in.scrihed with 
a metal stylus on tablets of clay, called lateraiLae coctiles by 
Pliny ; the papyrus which seems to have been also employed 
has perished. Under the second Assyrian empire, when Nineveh 
had become a great centre of trade, Aramaic — the language of 
commerce and diplomacy -was added to the number of .subjects 
which the educated class was required to learn. Under the 
Seleucids Greek was introduced into Babylon, and fragments 
of tablets have been found with .Sumerian and Assyrian {i.e. 
Semitic Babylonian) words transcribed in Greek letters. 

Babylonian LileraUire and Science. — I'here were many literary 
works the titles of which have come down to us. One of the 

Kifigs of Assyria. 

/iililu “ foundcT of the mon- n.c. 

arcliy.” Sainsi-Hadad 1 ., his 

Ijrolher . . 1070 

Assnr-ra]>i. Assur-nazir-pal II.. his son 1060 

Assiir-nirari. his son. Assnr-irbi . . - 

Assur riin-nisesu, his son. Ihulad nirari II. . ff>. 060 

. . . . . Tiglath-pile.ser TI., his son 950 

Hrba-Hadad. A.ssur-dan II., Ins son . 

Assur-nadin-akhi I., his son. Hadad-nirari TIT., his son 911 

.Assn r- yii ballidh 1 ., his son. Tiikiilti-In-aristi, his son . 889 

B.c. As.sur-nazir-pal III., his 

Assiir-bihnisi-sii . <;«>. J4y) son . . . .88^ 

Buzur-Assnr . . . 1440 Shalmfinesc-r TI.. hi^’ son 858 

Assur-nadin-akhi IT. . 1410 Assiir-danin-j)al (Sardana- 

Assur-vuballidli. his son . 1300 ])allos). rebel kinsf 825 

Bel-nirari, his son . . 1.^70 Sam.si - Hadad 11 ., his 

Arik den-ilu, his son . brother . , . 823 

Hadad-nirari I., his son . 1330 Hadad-nirari TV,, his son . 810 

Shalmaneser I., his son Shalniam*.ser HI. . 781 

(built Calah) . 1310 Assur-dan III. . . 771 

Tiglath-ln-ari.stiI..his8on, 1280 Assur-niran . . 753 

con<|uers Babylon 1270 Pulu, usurper, takes the 

A.ssur-nazir-pal T., his .son 1260 name of Tiglath-pileser 
Assur-narara and his son III. .... 745 

NebO"dan 1250 UIulA, usuiper, takes the 

Assur-sum-lisir . . 1235 name of Shalmaneser I V. 727 

In-aristi-tukulti-Assiir . 1225 Sar^on, usur^ier . . 722 

Bel-kudur-uzur . 1213 Sennacherib, his .son . 705 

In-aristi-micser, descend- E.sar-haddon. his son 68 t 

ant of Erba-Hadad . 1200 Assur-bani-pal. his son . 668 

.Assur-dan I., his son . 1185 A.ssur-etil-ilani'yukin, his 

Mutaggil'Nelio. his son , 1160 son . ... ? 

Vssur-ris-isi. his son . 1140 As.sur-siim-)isir . . ? 

Tiglath-pileser I., his son 1120 Sin -sarra-uzur (Sarakos) . ? 

Assur-bil-kala, his son . 1090 Destruction of Nineveh . 606 


most famous of these was the of Gilf^amesA, in twelve Ixniks, 
composed by a certain Sin-liqi-imninni, and arranged upon an 
astronomical principle. Each division contains the story of a 
single adventure in the career of Gilgamesh. The whole story is 
a comfwsite product, and it is possible that some of the stories 
are artificially attached to the central figure. (See Gilgamesh, 
Epic of.) 

Another epic was that of the Creation, the object of which was 
to glorify Bel-Merodach by describing his contest with Tiamat, 
the dragon of chaos. In the first book an account is given of 
the creation of the world out of the primc^’a] deep and the birth 
of the gods of light. Then comes the .story of the struggle 
between the gods of light and the powders of darkness, and the 
i final victory of Merodach, who clove Tiamat asunder, fiirming the 
heaven out of one half of her body and the earth out of the other. 
Merodach next arranged the stars in order, along with the sun and 
moon, and gave them laws which they were never to transgress. 
After this the plants and animals were created, and finally man. 
Merodach here takes the place of Ea, who appears as the creator in 
the older legends, and is said to have fashioned man out of the clay. 

The legend of Adapa, the first man, a portion of which was 
found in the record-office of the Egyptian king Amenophis IV, 
(Akhenaton) at Tell-cl-Ainarna, explains the origin of death. 
Adapa while fishing had broken the wings of the south wind, 
and was accordingly summoned before the tribunal of Ann in 
heaven. Ea counselled him not to eat or drink there. He 
followed the advice, and thus refused the food which would have 
made him and his descendants immortal. 

Among the other legends of Babylonia may be mentioned 
those of Namtar, the plague-demon, of Urra, the pestilence, 
i of Elanna and of Zu. Hades, the ul>ode of Nin-erisgal or Allat, 
had been entered !)v Nergal, who, angered by a message sent to 
her by the gods of the uf)]'>cr world, ordered Namtar to strike 
off her head. She, however, declared that she would .submit 
to any conditions imposed on her and would give Nergal the 
I sovereignty of the earth. Net gal accordingly relented, and Allatii 
I became the qOeen of the infernal world. Ktanna conspired with 
j the eagle to fly to the highest heaven, 'fhe first gate, that of 
Anu, was successfully reached ; but in ascending still farther 
to the gate of Ishtar the strength of the eagle gave wtiy, and 
Ktanna was da.shcd to the ground. As for the storm-god Zu, 
we are told that he stole the Uiblets ol destiny, and therewith 
the prerogatives of Bel. God after god was orderi'd to f)ursue 
him and recover them, but it would seem that it was only by a 
! straUigein that they were finally regained. 

Be.sides the purely literary works there were others of the 
most varied nature, including collections of letters, partly official, 
partly private. Among them the most interesting are the letters 
of Khammurabi, which have been edited by L. W. King. 
Astronomy and astrology, moreover, occupy a conspicuous place. 
Astronomy was of old standing in Babylonia, and the standard 
work on the .subject, written from an aslrologital point of view, 
which was translated into Greek by Berewsus, was believed to 
go back to the age of Sargon of Akkad. The zodiac was a 
j Babylonian invention of great antiquity ; and eclipses of the 
sun as well as of the moon could Ik* foretold. Observatories 
were attached to the temph'S, and reports were regularly sent 
by the astronomers to the king. 'I’he stars had he^n numbered 
and named at an early date, and we possess tables of lunar 
longitudes and observations of the phases of Venus. In Seleucid 
i and Parthian times the astronomical reports were of a thoroughly 
scientific character ; how far the arlvanced knowledge and method 
they display may reach imek we do not yet know. Great atten- 
tion was naturally paid to the calendar, and wc find a week of 
seven and another of five days in use. 'I'he development of 
1 astronomy im})lies considerable progress in mathematics ; it 
is not surprising, therefore, that the Babylonians should have 
invented an extremely simple method of ciphering or have 
discovered the convenience of the duodecimal system. The 
ner of 600 and the sar of 3600 were formed from the sass or unit 
of 60, which corresponded with a degree of the ef]uator, lablets 
of squares and cubes, calculated from i to 60, have been found 
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at Senkera^ and a people who were acquainted with the sun-dial» 
the clepsydra, the lever and the pulley, must have had no mean 
knowMge of mechanics. A crystal lens, turned on the lathe, 
was discovered by Layard at Nimrud along with glass vases 
bearing the name of Saigon ; this will explain the excessive 
minuteness of some of the writing on the Assyrian tablets, and 
a lens may also have been used in the observation of the heavens. 

^r/ and Archiieettwer -The culture of Assyria, and still n^re 
of Babylonia, was essentially literary ; we miss in it the artistic 
spirit of Egypt or Greece. In Babylonia the abuinlance of 
clay and want of stone led to the employment of brick ; the 
Babylonian temples are massive but shapeless structures of 
crude brick, supported by buttresses, the rain being carried off 
by drains, one of which at Ur was of lead. The use of brick 
1^ to the early development of the pilaster and column, as well 
as of frescoes and enamelled tiles. The walls were brilliantly 
coloured, and sometimes plated with bronze or gold as well as 
with tiles. Painted terra-cotta cones were also embedded in 
the plaster. Assyria in tliis, as in other matters, the servUe 
pupil of Babylonia, built its palaces and temples of brick, though 
stone was the natural building material of the country, even 
preserving the brick platform, so necessary in the marshy soil 
of Babylonia, but little needed in the north. As time went on, 
however, the later Assyrian architect began to shake liimself 
free from Babylonian influences and to employ stone as well as 
brick. I’lie walls of the Assyrian palaces were lined with 
sculptured and coloured slabs of stone, instead of being painted 
as in Chaldaca. We can trace three periods in the art of these 
bas-reliefs ; it is vigorous but simple under Assur-nazir-pal III., 
careful and realistic under Sargon, refined but wanting in bold- 
ness under Assur-hani-pal. In Babylonia, in place of the bas- 
relief we have the figure in the round, the earliest examples 
being tlie statues from 'iVllo which are realistic but somcwliat 
clumsy. The want of stone in Babylonia made every pebble 
precious and led to a high perfection in the art of gem-cutting. 
Notliing can he better than two seal-cylinders that have come 
down to us from tlic age of Sargon of Akkad. No remarkable 
specimetis of the incUillurgic art of an early peritui have been 
found, apart perliaps from the silver vast' of hmtemena, but at 
a later epoch great excellence was attained in the manufacture 
of such jewellery as ear-rings and bracelets of gold. Copi>er, too, 
was worked with skill ; indeed, it is possible that l^by Ionia 
was the original home of copper-working, which spread westward 
w'ith tile civilization to which it belonged. At any rate the 
people were famous from an early date for their embroideries 
aini rugs. The ceramic history of Babylonia and Assyria has 
unfortunately not yet been traced ; at Susa alone lias the care 
demanded by the modem methods of archaeology been as yet 
expended on examining and separating the potter>’ found in the 
excai'iitions, aiul busa is not Baliylonia. \Vc do not even know 
the date of the spirited terra-cotta reliefs discovered by Loftus 
and Rawlinson. Tlic forms of Assyrian pottery, however, are 
graceful ; the porcelain, like llw gloss discovered in the palaces 
of Nineveh, was derived fmm ICgyptian originals. Transparent 
glass scums to have been first introduced in the reign of Saigon. 
Stone as well as clay and ghiss were employed in the manufacture 
gf vases, and l ases of hard sloiu* have been disinterred at Tello 
similar to tlmse of tlu* early dynastic period of Egypt. 

Social Life."- Castes were unknown in both Babylonia and 
Assyria, but the prie.stl\ood of Babylonia found its counterpart in 
tlie militatA' aristocnicy ot Assyria. The priesthood was divided 
into a great number of classes, among which that of the doctors 
may bo reckoned. The army was raised, at all events in part, 
by conscription ; a standing army seems to have been first 
oiganized in Assyria. Successive improvements were introduced 
into it by the kings of the second Assyrian empire ; chariots 
were superseded by cavalri' ; Tiglath-pileser III. gave the 
riders saddles and high lioots, and Sennacherib created a corps 
of slii^gers. Tents, baggage-carts and battering-rams were 
carried on the march, and the tartav or commander-in-chief 
ranked next to the king. In both countries there was a large 
body of slaves ; above tliem come the agriculturists and com- 


mercial classes, who were, however, comparatively little numerous 
in Assyria. The scribes, on the other hand, formed a more 
important class in Assyria than in Babylonia. Both countries 
had their artisans, money-lenders, poets and musicians. 

The houses of the peopk contained but little furniture ; chairs, 
tables and couches, however, were used, and Assur-banirpal is 
represented as reclining on his couch at a meal while his wife 
sits on a chair beside him. After death the body was usually 
partially cremated along with the objects that had been buried 
with it. The cemetery adjoined the city of the living and was 
laid out in streets through which ran rivulets of ** pure ” water. 
Many of the tombs, which were built of crude brick, were pro- 
vided with gardens, and there were shelves or altars on which 
were placed the offerings to the dead. As the older tombs 
decay^ a freSh city of tombs arose on their ruins. It is 
remarkable that thus fax no cemetery older than the Seleucid 
or Parthian period has been found in Assyria. 

Authorities. — Skje A. H. Layard. Nineveh and Babyhn (1853) ; 
E. de Sarzee and L. Heuzcy, Deevuveftes en Chaldee (1884 foil.) ; 
H. V. Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the university oj 
Pennsylvania (1893 foil.) ; J. l^ Pelcns, Nippur (1897) ; E. Schrader, 
KeilinschHftliche Bibliothek (1889-1900); Records' of the Past (new 
series, 1888-1892) ; Th. G. Pinches, “ The Babylonian Chronicle,'* 
in Journ. R. A. S. (1887) ; II. Winckler, Altar ientahsche Forschungen 
(1893 foil.), anti The T ell-el- A mama Letters (1896) ; G. Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilizaiinn (1896), Struggle of the Nations (1897), ^ocl 
Passing of the Empires (1900) ; L. \V. King. Letters of Khammurahi 
(i898-19<k>) ; H. Radaii, Early Btihylnnian History (1900) ; R. W. 
Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria (1906) ; F. Hommel. 
Grundriss der Geographic und Gachichte des alien Orients (1904) ; 
Milteilungen der deutschen Orientgesellschaft (1899). (A. li. S.) 

VI 1 1 . Chronological Systems. — The extreme divergence in the 
chronological schemes employed by different writers on the 
history of Babylonui and Assyria has frequently caused no 
small perplexity to readers who have no special knowledge of 
the subject. In this section an attempt is made to indicate 
briefly the causes which have kd to so great a diversity of 
opinion, and to describe in outline the principles underlying 
tiie chief schemes of chronology that havei kwen suggested ; a 
short account will then be given of the latest discoveries in this 
branch of research, and of the manner in which they affect the 
problems at issue. It will be convenient to begin with the later 
historical periods, and then to push our inquiry back into tin* 
earlier jieriods of Babylonian and Sumerian history. 

Up to certain points no difference of opinion exists upon llu' 
dates to be assigned to the later kings who riiliul in Babylon and 
in A.ssyriu. 'J’he Ploleniuie (anon (see sect. II.) gives a list of 
the Babylonian, Assyruin and Persian kings who ruled in 
Babylon, together witli the number of years each of them 
reigned, from the accession of Nabonassar in 747 b.c. to the 
conquest of Babylon by Alexander the Great in 331 n.c. The 
accuracy of this list is confirmed by the larger List of Kings 
and by tlie principal Babylonian ('hronide ; the latter, like the 
Canon, begins with the reign of Nabonassar, who, it has lx;en 
suggested, may have revised the calendar and liavc inaugurated 
a new epoch for the later chronology. The Ptolemaic Canon is 
further controlled and its accuracy confirmed by the Assyrian 
Eponym Lists, or lists of limmi (see sect. 11 . ), by means of 
which Assyrian chronology is fixed from on n.r. to 666 b.c., 
the solar eclipse of June 15th, 763 B.c., which is recorded in tJie 
eponymy of Pur-Sagale, placing the dead reckoning for these 
later periods upon an absolutely certain basis. 

Thus all historians are agreed with regard to the Babylonian 
chronology back to the year 747 b.c., and with regard to that of 
Assyria back to the year 911 b.c. It is in respect of the period.^ 
anterior to these two dates that different writers have propounded 
differing systems of chronology, and, as might be imagined, the 
earlier the period we examine the greater becomes the discrepancy 
between the systems proposed. ITiis variety of opinion is due to 
the fact that the data available for settling the chronolog>* often 
conflict with one another, or are capable of more than one- 
interpretation. 

Since its publication in 1884 the Babylonian List of Kings has 
furnished the framework for ex'ery' chronological system that has 
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been proposed. In its original form this document gave a tist, 
arranged in dynasties/ of the Babylonian kings, from the First 
Dynasty of Babylon down to the Neo-Babylonian period. If 
the text were compete we should probably be in possession 
of the system of Babylonian chronology current in the Neo- 
Babylonian period from which our principal classical authorities 
(see sect. II.) derived their information. The principal points 
of uncertainty, due to gaps in the text, concern the length of 
l>ynasties IV. and VIII. ; for the reading of the figure giving 
the length of the former is disputed, and the summary at the 
close of the latter omits to state its length. This omission is 
much to be regretted, since Nabonassar was the last king but 
two of this dynasty, and, had we known its duration, we could 
have combined the information on the earlier periods furnished 
by the Kings’ List with the evidence of the Ptolemaic Canon. 
In addition to the Kings’ List, other important chronological 
data consist of references in the classical authorities to the 
chronological system of Berossus (<7.7'.) ; chronological references 
to earlier kings occurring in the later native inscriptions, such as 
Nabonidus’s estimate of the period of Khammurabi (or Ham- 
murabi) ; synchronisms, also furnished by the inscriptions, 
between kings of Babylon and of Assyria ; and the early 
Babylonian date-lists. 


Dyii. 1 . 

Uyn. 11. 

Dyu. III. 

u.c. 

B.C. 

B.c. 

! 2506-2202 

2202-1834 

1834-1257 

2478 -.( 2 I 74 ) 

2I74-(i8o6) 

1806 '(12'29) 

2460 ■ (2 1 74) 

2174-(i8oO) 

i 8 o(> '(1229) 

2454-2151 

2150-1783 

1782 1207 

(24.»5~2I20) 

2120 1752 

1752-1177 

2403-2<k)8 

2CK)8 1730 

1729-1150 

c, 2400 -2100 

t, 2100-1700 

t, J 700- 1151) 

c. 2420 -2120 

t.. 2 120- (1752) 

(1752*1 17(9 

2399 2094 

2094- 172(1 

172(1 1150 

241 (>-2082 

2082 1714 

17M ( 1 * 37 ) 

2360-2057 

2056 1689 1 

1 1688-1113 

2296 - 2 CXK )/8 I 

2008/7-1691 

i6<)o-iii 5 

- 8335 “ -ios* 

2051/0-1 Cx;4/3 

T693/2 11 18/7 

2251-1947 ^ 

i<) 47-»579 

i57‘>- *180 

2232 1928 1 

J9-i8 1560 

1560 -1224 

2231-1041 

T 94 t>- 1573 

1572-1170 

t 2223-J023 

(1923-1752) I 

1752-1175 

\ or 2050-1752 ! 

1 } 


■ 2 o 5«-'754 


*753 *i 7 « 

■J<M 5 17.11 

2403 --J »35 

173 *- **.54 

1884-1580 


1580-1 180 

2193-1889 

'21 14' 1746 

17.16-1 1 (>9 


Oppert (t888 ) 

; Sayct* (1800) . 

(T902) . 

I (1900) 

Win elder (1894) 

I (1892) 

I .. (1905) 

j Duhtzsch (1907) 

: .. (1891) 

I M.'isjiero (1897) 

1 T-ehmann-Haupt (1898) 

! .. M (1903) 

I Marquart (1899) 

I'tiser (1891) , 

I Rost (1897) . 

(Kioo) . 

Ilommel (1901) 

(1805) 

(i8Sr,) 

(1898) 
j^Niebuhr (1890) 

In view of the uncertainty regarding the lengtli of Dynasties 
IV. and Vlll. of the Kings’ List, attempts have been made to 
ascertain the dates of the earlier dynasties by independent 
means. The majority of writers, after fixing the date at which 
Dynasty III. closed by means of the synchronisms and certain 
of the later chronological references, have accepted the figures 
of the Kings’ List for the earlier dynasties, ignoring their apparent 
inconsistencies with the system of Berossus and with the chrono- 
logy of Nabonidus. Others have attempted to reconcile the 
conflicting data by emendations of the figures and other ingenious 
devices. This will explain the fact that while the difference 
between the earliest and latest dates suggested for the close of 
Dynasty ITT. is only 144 years, the difference between the 
earliest and latest dates suggested for the beginning of Dynasty 
1 . is no less than 622 years. A comparison of the principal 
schemes of chronology that have been propounded may be 
made by means of the preceding table. The first column gives 
the names of the writers and the dates at which their schemes 
were published, while the remaining columns give the dates 
they have suggested for Dynasties T., IT. and III. of the Kings’ 
List.^ The systems with the highest dates are placed first in the 
list ; where a writer has produced more than one system, these 
are grouped together, the highest dates proposed by him deter- 
mining his place in the series. 

' These three dynasties are usually known as the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, the Dynasty of Sisku or Uruku, and the Kassitc Dynasty; 
see sect. v. 


Omitting tliat of Oppeirt, whiph to some extent stands in a 
category by itsdf, the systems fall into three groups. The first 
group, comprising the second to the sixth names, obtains its 
results by selecting the data on which it relies and ignoring 
others. The second group, comprising the next four names, 
attempts to reroncile the conflicting data by emending the 
figures. The third group, consisting of the last two names, is 
differentiated by its proposals with regard to Dynasty II. It 
will be noted that the first group has obtained higher dates than 
the second, and the second group higher dates on the whole 
than the third. 

Oppert’s system represents the earliest dates that have been 
suggested. He accepted tlie figures of the Kings’ List and 
claimed that he reconciled them with the figureis of Berossus, 
though he ignored the later chronological notices. But there 
is no evidence for his “ cyclic date ” of 2517 B.c., on which his 
system depended, and there is little doubt that the beginning 
of the historical period of Beros.sus is to be set, not in 2506 b.c., 
but in 2232 B.c. The two systems of Sayre * that of Rogers,* 
the three systems of VViiickler,^ both those of Delitzsch,** and 
that of Maspero," may l>e grouped together, for they sxro based 
on the same principle. Having first fixed the date of the close 
of Dynasty 111 ., they employed the figures of the Kings’ List 
unemended for defining the earlier periods, and 
did not attempt to reconcile their re.sults with 
other conflicting data. The difference of eighteen 
years in Saycc's two dates for the rise of Dynasty 
1. was due to his employing in 1902 the figures 
assigned to the first seven kings of the dynasty 
upon the larger of the two contemporary date-lists, 
which had meanwhile been pulilished, in place 
of those given by the List of Kings. It should be 
noted that Winckler (1905) and Dclitzsch (1907) 
give the dates only in round numbers. 

A second group of systems may be said to con- 
sist of those proposed by Lehmann - Haupt, 
Marqiiart, Peiser. and Ro.st, for these writers 
attempted to get over the di.se repancies in the data 
by emending some of the figures furnished by the 
imscriplions. In 1891, with the object of getting 
the total duration of the dynasties to agree with 
the chronological system of Berossus anri with 
the statement of Nabonidus concerning Kham- 
miirabi’s date, Peiser proposed to emend the 
figure giv en by the Kings’ List for the length of 
Dynasty HI. The reading of “ 9 so.ss and jh years,” whicli 
gives the total 576 years, he suggested wtis a seribal error 
for “ 6 SOBS and 39 years ” ; he thus reduced the length of 
Dynasty III. by 177 years and effeeted a corre.sponding 
reduction in the dates assigned to Dynasties J. and 11 .’* In 1897 
Rost followed up Peiser’.s suggestion by reducing the figure still 
further, but he counteracted to .some extent the effects of this 
additamal reduction \ry emending Sennacherib’s date for Marduk- 
nadin-akhc’.s defeat of 7 'iglath-pile.ser 1. as engraved on the rock 
at Bavian, holding that the figure ” 418,” as engraved upon the 
rock, was a mistake for “ 478.” Lehinann-Haupt’s first sy.stcm 
(1898) resembled those of Oppert, Sayce, Rogers, Winckler, 
Dclitzsch and Maspero in that he accepted the figures of the 
Kings’ List, and did not attempt to emend them. But he 
obtained his low date for the close of Dynasty III. by emending 

* See Oppert, Comptes rendus da I’Anid, dcs ln:>vv^ el liellc^'LetUe^ 
(1888). xvi. pp. 218 ff.. and Bed*, and Or, Bee. ii. pp. 107 It. 

» Set? Sayce, Barly Israel. ])p. 281 ff.. and Bncye. BrU., loth ed., 
vol. xxvi. p. 45 (also his aoc oiint at>ovc). 

* Svi* JiiUarv of Bafjyloma and Assyria {u^oo). 

• See Winckler, Geschickie Babyloniens und Assynens (1892). 

Altorientalische Borschungen, i. Hft. 2 (1894). and Atusu^ am dcr 
Vorderasiatischen Gesrhichle (19*^5)* . , 

• Soe Dclitzsch and Murclter. Geschichle Babyloniens und Assy rtens 

(X891), and Delitz.sch, LfcAM 1907). . 

’ Si>e Maspisro. Jiistoire ancienne des peuples de I Orient classtqtw, 
tome ii. 


See Peiser, Zeits. fUr Assyr, vi. pp. 264 ff; 

. (ieseUsi ‘ 


* See Rost. Mitteil. dev vorderas. 


chuft (1897), ii. 
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already known ratlier than genuine proper names. A peculiar 
difficulty arises in the case of the g(^ of storms, who, written 
IM, W'as generally known in Babylonia as Ramman, ** the 
thimderer,” whereas in Assyria he also had the designation 
Adad. in many cases, therefore, we may be in doubt how the 
sign IM is to be read, more particularly since this same god 
appears to have had other designations besides Ramman and 
Adad. 

Besides the divine clement, proper names as a rule in the 
Babylonian>Assyrian periods hail a verbal form attached and a 
third element representing an object. Even when the sign 
indicative of the verb is cleariy recognised tliere still remains to 
be determined the form of the verb intended. Tlius in the case 
of the sign KUR, which is the equivalent of “ protect,” 

there is the possibility of reading it as the active participle nasir, 
or as an imperative wwwr, or even the third person perfect rfsur. 
Similarly in the case of the sign MU, whicli, besides signifying 
“name ” as above pointed out, is also the Sumerian word for 
“ give,” and therefore may be read iddin, “ he gave,” from 
nad&nu, or may be read nddin, “ giver ” ; and when, as actually 
hapjX'ns, a name occurs in which the first element is the name of 
a deity followed by MU-M U, a new element of doubt is introduced 
through the uncertainty whether the first MU is to l>e taken as 
a form of the verb naddnu and the second as the noun shumti, 
“ name,” or vice versa. 

hortiinately, in the c ase of a large numltier of names occurring 
on business documents as the interested parties or as scribes or 
as witncsscvs— and il is through these documents that we obtain 
the majority of the Babylonian-Assyrian pmper names — ^we 
lutvT variant readings, the same name being written phonetically 
in whole or part in one instance and ideographically in another. 
( erUiin classes of names being exjrlained in this way, legitimate 
and fairly reliable conclusions can be drawn for many others 
belonging to the same class or group, 'fhe proper names of the 
numerous business documents of the Klianimurabi period, when 
phonetic writing was the fashion, liavc l)ecn of .special value in 
resolving doubts as to the ('orrect reading of names written 
ideographically. 'Ihus names like Sin-na-di-vi-ahu-mi and 
i.e. “Sin is the giver of a name” (/.c. 
i;rfspring), and “ Bcil is the giv er of a name,” form the model for 
niinves with deities as tlie iirst element followed by MU-MU, 
1*%^ though the model may not be consistently followed in all 
cases. In nislorical texts also variant readings oc cur in consider- 
able number. 'Fhus, to take a classic example, the name of the 
famous king Nelnichadrezzar occurs written in the following 
different manners: -{a) ,\a-f)/-u/n’/cu-du-ur-n~H-w-ur,(b)AK-’D\] 
M-,vw-wr, (c) and (d) PA-CiAR-DU-SlIKS, 

from which we are permitted to conclude tiuit JM or AK (with 
the determinative for deity AN) Na-ht'um or Nebo, that 
(lAR-I)U or DU alone /ewe/wm, and that SHKS The 
second element signifies “ boundary ” or “ territory “ ; the third 
element is the imperative of msdruy “protect"; so that the 
whole name signifies, “ O, Nebo ! protect my Ixiundary ” (or 
“ my territory ”). 

It is not the purjxise of this note to set forth the principles 
underlying the formation of proper names among the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, but it may not be out of place to indicate that by 
the side of such full names, containing three elements (or even 
more), we hjive alrcMidy at an early iDeriod the reduction of these 
elements to two through the combination of the name of a deity 
with a verbal form merely, or through the omission of the name 
of the deity. From sifch names it is only a step to names of one 
element, a characteristic feature of which is the frequent addition 
of an ending ~tim (feminine), aw, cf, um, atum, atija, sha, &c., 
most of these being “ hypocoristic affixes,” corresponding in a 
measure to modern |3et-names. 

I^uitly, a word about genuine or pseudo-Sumerian names. In 
the case of tenets from the oldest liistorical periods we encounter 
liundreds of names that are genuinely Sumerian, and here in view 
of the multiplicity of the phonetii' values attaching to the signs 
used il is frequently difficult definitely to determine the reading 
of the names. Our knowledge of the ancient Sumerian language 


is still quite imperfect, despite the considerable progress made, 
more particularly during recent years. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that sdiolars .should differ considerably in the reading 
of Sumerian names, where we have not helps at our command 
as for Babylonian and Assyrian names. Changes in the manner 
of reading the Sumerian name? are frequent. Thus the name 
of a king of Ur, generally read Ur-Bau until quite recently, is 
now read Ur-Kngur ; for Lugal-zaggisi, a king of Erech, some 
scholars still prefer to read Ungal-zaggisi ; the name of a famous 
political and religious centre generally read Shir-pur-la is more 
probably to be read Shir-gul-la ; and so forth. There is reason, 
however, to believe that the uncertainty in regard to many of 
these names w'ill eventually be resolved into reasonable certainty. 
A doubt also still exists in regard to a number of names of the 
older period because of the uncertainty whether their bearers 
were Sumerians or Semites. If the former, then their names 
are surely to be read as Sumerian, while, if they were Semites, 
the signs with which the names are written arc probably to be 
read according to their Semitic equivalents, though we may also 
expect to encounter Semites bearing genuine Sumerian names. 
At times too a doubt may exist in regard to a name whose bearer 
was a Semite, whether the signs composing his name represent 
a phonetic reading or an ideographic compound. Thus, e,g. 
when inscriptions of a Semitic ruler of Kish, whose name was 
written Uru-mii-ush, were first deciphered, there was a disposition 
to regard this as an ideographic form and to read phonetically 
Alu-usharshid (“ he founded a city," with the omission of the 
name of the deity), but scholarly opinion finally accepted L>u- 
mu-ush (Urumush) as tht' correct designation. 

For further details reijtirtlnig tlie Jormalion of Sumerian and 
Babylonian Assy rum proper uaines, as well a.** for an indicatioi: of 
the problems involvc’d and the dilhculties still exisiinj', especially in 
the case of Siiinenan names. ^ see th<‘ thn'e excellent w'orks now at 
our disposal lor the Suinenan. the old Mai )y Ionian, and the neo- 
Babylonian period respectively, by Huber, Die Pcry^iidnuamen in 
den Keilsi hriftittkitiulen an.t (let Zcil dcr Koui^e I’nn Ur und Xisin 
(Leipzig, 1907) ; Ranke, Parlv IUth\h>nian Sanit's ^I'hib 

adclphia, 1005); and Trill<ivist. Vrti’ Hftf>vl<nn';( hr'i Ncintenhvch 
(HeisinKfors, 1905). (M. Ja.) 

BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN RELIGION. The develop- 
ment of the religion of Babylonia, so lar as it can be traced 
with the material at hand, follows closely along the lines of the 
periods to be distinguished in the history of the Euphrates valley. 
Ixiaving aside the primitive phases of the religion as lying beyond 
the ken of historical investigation, we may note the sharj) dis- 
tinction to be made between tlie pn*-Khammurabic age and the 
post-Khammiirabic age. While the political movement repre- 
sented by Kharnmurabi may have been proceeding for some 
time prior to the appearance of the great conqueror, the period 
of r. 2250 B.(\, when the union of the Euphratean states was 
effected by Kharnmurabi, marks the beginning a new epoch 
in the religion as well as in the political history of the Euphrates 
valley. Corresponding to the states into which we find the 
country divided before 2250 n.c., we have a various number of 
religious centres such as Nippur, Erech, Kutha (Cuthah), Ur, 
Sippara (Sippar), Shirgulla (Lagash), Eridu and Agade, in each 
of w-hich some god was looked upon as the chief deity around 
whom there were gathered a numl-ier of minor deities and with 
whom there was invariably associated a female con.sort. 'Phe 
jurisdiction of this chief god was, however, limited to the political 
extent or control of the district in which the main scat of the 
cult of the deity in question lay. Mild attempts, to be sure, to 
group the chief deities associated with the most important 
religious and political centres into a regular pantheon were made 
— notably in Nippur and later in Ur — but such attempts lacked 
the enduring quality which attaches to Khammurabi's avowed 
policy to raise Marduk — ^the patron deity of the future capital, 
Babylon — ^to the head of the entire Babylonian pantheon, as 

* Even in the case of the ** Semitic *' name of the famous Sargon I. 
whose full name is generally read Sharrn-hent4-sha-dli , and 
interpreted as ** the legitimate king ot the city/' the question has 
recently l>een raised whether we ought not to" read " Skarru-kenu- 
ihar-ti " and interpret as “ the legitimate king rules “ — an illus- 
tration of the \*acillation still prev^ing in this difficult domain of 
research. 
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Babylon itself came to be recognized as the real centre of the 
entire Euphrates valley. 

Associated with Marduk was his consort Sarpanit, and grouped 
around the pair as princes around a throne were the chief deities 
of the older centres, like £a and Damkina of Eridu, Nebo and 
Tashmit of Borsippa, Nergal and Allatu of Kutha, Shamash 
and A of Sippar, Sin and Ningal of Ur, as well as pairs like 
Rammah (or Adad) and Shala whose central seat is unknown 
to us. In this process of accommodating ancient prerogatives 
to new conditions, it was inevitable that attributes belonging 
specifically to the one or the other of these gods should have 
been transferred to Marduk, who thus from being, originally^ 
a solar deity becomes an eclectic power, taking on the traits of 
Bel, Ka, Shamash, Nergal, Adad and even Sin (the moon-god)— 
a kind of composite residuum of all the chief gods. 

In the religious literature this process can be traced with 
perfect definiteness. The older incantations, associated with 
Ka, were re-edited so as to give to Marduk the supreme power 
over demons, witches and sorcerers ,* the hymns and lamenta- 
tions composed for the cult of Jiel, Shamash and of Adad were 
transformed into paeans and appeals to Marduk, while the 
ancient myths arising in the various religious and political 
centres underwent a similar process of adaptation to changed 
conditions, and as a consequence their original meaning was 
obscured by the endeavour to as.sign all mighty deeds and acts, 
originally symbolical of the change of seasons or of occurrences 
in nature, to the patron deity of Babylon — the supreme head 
of the entire Babylonian pantheon. Besides the chief deities 
and their consorts, various minor ones, representing likewise 
p.itron gods of less important localities and in most cases of a 
solar character, were added at one time or the other to the court 
of Marduk, though there is also to be noted a tendency on the 
part of the chief solar deit}’, Shamash of Sippara, and for the 
chief moon-god to absorb the solar and lunar deities of less 
important sites, leading in the case of the solar gods to the 
differentiation of the functions of Shamash during the various 
seasons of the year and the various times of the day among 
these minor deities. In this way Ninib, whose chief seat appears 
to have been at vShirgiilla (Lagash), became the sun-god of the 
springtime and of the morning, bringing joy and new life to the 
earth, while Nergal of Kutha was regarded as the sun of the 
summer solstice and of tlie noonday heat — the harbinger of 
suffering and death. 

There were, however, two rleities who appear to have retained 
an independent e.xistence— Ann {q.v,)y the god of hcavtn, ami 
Ishtar (<7.7^), the great mother-goddess, who symbolized fertility 
and vitality in general. 'I'here are some reasons for believing 
that the oldest seat, and possibly the original seat, of the Anu 
cult was in Krech, as it is there where the Ishtar cult that subse- 
quently spread throughout Babylonia and Assyria took its rise. 
While Anu, with whom there was associated as a pale reflection 
a consort Anlum, assigned to him under the influence of the 
widely prevalent view among the early Semites which conceived 
of gods always in pairs, remained more or less of an abstraction 
during the various periods of the Baby Ionian- Assyrian religion 
and taking little part in the active cult of the temples, his unique 
position as the chief god of the highest heavens was always 
recognized in the theological system developed by the priests, 
which found an expression in making him the first figure of a 
triad, consisting of Anu, Bel and Ea, among whom the prie.sts 
divided the three divisions of the universe, the heavens, the 
earth with the atmosphere above it, and the watery expanse 
respectively. 

Postponing the discussion of this triad, it is to be noted that 
the .systematization of the pantheon after the days of Kham- 
murabi did not seriously interfere with the independence of the 
goddess Ishtar. While frequently associated with Marduk, and 
still more closely with the chief god of Assyria, the god Assur 
(who occupies in the north the position accorded to Marduk in 
the south), so much so as to be sometimes spoken of as Assures 
consort — the lady or Befit par extellence — the belief that as the 
source of all life she stands apart never lost its hold upon the 


people and found an expression also in the system devised by 
the pnests. ■ By the side of the first triad, conststing of Anu, 
Bel and Ea*— Kiisconnected in this form entirely from all local 
associations— we encounter a second triad composed of Shamash, 
Sin and Ishtar. As the first triad symbolized the three divisions 
of the universe — tl>e heavens, earth and the watery element — so 
the second represented the three great fcirces of nature — the sun, 
the moon and the life-giving power. According as the one or 
tile other aspect of such a power is brought into the foreground, 
Ishtar becomes the mother of mankind, tlie fertile earth, the 
goddess of asexual love, and tlie creative force among animals, 
while at times she appears in hymns and mytlis as the general 
personification of nature. 

We thus find in the ix>st-Khammurabic period the pantheon 
assuming distinct shapes. The strong tendency towards con- 
centrating in one deity — ^Marduk* — the attributes of all others 
was offset by the natural desire to make the position of Marduk 
aixord with the rank acquired b\' the secular rulers. As these 
emphasized their supremacy by grouping around them a court of 
loyal attendants dependent in rank and ready to do their master's 
bidding, so the gods of the chief centres and those of the minor 
local cults formed a group around Marduk ; and the larger the 
group tlie greater was tiie reflected glory of the chief figure. 
Hence throughout the subsequent periods of Babylonian history, 
and despite a decided progress towards a monotheistic conception 
of divine government of the universe, the recognition of a large 
number of gods and their consorts by the side of Marduk remained 
a firmly embedded doctrine in the Babylonian religion as it did 
in the Assyrian religion, with the important variation, however, 
of transferring the role of the head of the pantheon from Marduk 
to Assur. Originally the patron god of the city of Assur (v-w-)^ 
when this city became the centre of a growing and independent 
district, Assur was naturally advanced to the same position in 
the north that Marduk occupied in the south. The religious 
predominance of the city of Babylon served to maintain for 
Marduk recognition even on the part of the Assyrian rulers, who, 
on the political side lik(*wise, conceded to Babylonia the form 
at least of an independent district even when, as kings of As.syria, 
they exercised absolute control over it. They appointed their 
sons or brothers governors of Babylonia, and in the long array 
of titles tho^- the kings gave themselves, a special ]>hrase was 
always set aside to indicate thtur mastery over Babylonia. “ To 
take the hand of Bel-Marduk " was the ceremony of installation 
wfiich Assyrian rulers recognized equally with Babylonians as an 
essential preliminary to exercising authority in the Euphrates 
vaUey. Marduk and Assur became rivids only when Babylonia 
gave the Assyrians trouble ; and when in 68^ Sennacherib, 
whose patience had been exhausted by the difficulties en- 
countered in maintaining peace in the south, actually bejsieged 
and destroyed the city of Babxdon, he removed the sUitue of 
Marduk to Nineveh as a symbol that the god’s rule had come 
to an end. His grandson Assur-bani-pal, with a \'iew of re- 
establishing amicable relations, restored the statue to the temple 
E-Suggila in Babylon and pcrlormed the time-honoured ceremony 
of “ taking the hand of Bel ” as a symbol of his homage to the 
ancient head of the Babylonian pantheon. 

But for the substitution of Assur for Marduk, the Assyrian 
pantheon was the same as that set up in the south, tliough some 
of the gods were endowed with attributes which differ slightly 
from those which mark the same gods in the south. The warlike 
nature of the Assyrians was reflected in their conceptions of the 
gods, who thus became little .Assurs by the side of the great 
protector of arms, the big Assur. The cult and ritual in the north 
likewise followed the models set up in the south. I'he hymns 
composed for the temples of Babylonia were transferred to .Assur, 
Calah, Harran, Arbela and Nineveh in the north ; and the 
myths and legends also wandered to Assyria, where, to Ixj sure, 
they underwent certain modifications. To all practical purposes, 
however, the religion of Assyria was identical with that practised 
in the south. 

We thus obtain four p^ods in the development of the 
Babylonian - Assyrian religion: (i) the oldest f>eriod from 
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c, 3500 B.C. to the time of Khammurabi {c» 2250 b.c.) ; (2) the 
post-Khammurabic period in Babylonia ; (3) the Assyrian 
period {c, 2000 B.c.) to the destruction of Nineveh in 606 b.c. ; 
4) the neo-Babylonian period beginning with Nabopolassar 
625-604 B.C.), the first independent ruler under whom Babylonia 
inaugurates a new though short-lived era of power and prosperity, 
which ends with Cyrus’s conquest of Babylon and Babylonia in 
539 B.c., though since the religion proceeds on its undisturbed 
course for several centuries after the end of the political inde- 
pendence, we might legitimately carry tins period to the Greek 
conquest of the Euphrates valley (331 b.c.), when new influences 
began to make themselves felt which gradually led to the 
extinction of the old cults. 

In this long period of c, 3500 to c, 300 B.c., the changes intro- 
duced after the adjustment to the new conditions produced by 
Khammurabi’s union of the Euphratean stales are of a minor 
character. As already indicated, the local cults in the im- 
portant centres of* the south and north maintained themselves 
despite the tendency towards centralization, and while the cults 
themselves varied according to the character of the gods 
worshipped in each centre, the general principles were the same 
and the rites differed in minor details rather than in essential 
variations. An important factor which thus served to maintain 
the rites in a more or less stable condition was the predominance 
of what may be called the astral theology as the theoretical 
substratum of the Babylonian religion, and which is equally 
pronounced in the religious system of Assyria. The essential 
feature of this astral theology is the assumption of a close link 
between the movements going on in the hea\ ons and (x'currences 
on earth, which led to identifying the gods and goddesses with 
heavenly bodies— planets and stars, besides sun and moon — 
and to assigning the seats of all the deities in the heavens. 'Fhe 
personification of the two great luminaries— the sun and the 
moon — was the first step in the unfolding of this .system, and this 
was followed by placing the other deities where Shamash and 
Sin had their scats. This process, which reached its culmination 
in the j)ost-Khammunvbic period, led to identifying the planet 
Jupiter with Marduk, Venus with Ishtar, Mars with Nergal, 
Mercury with Nebo, and Saturn with Ninib. The .system repre- 
sents a harmoniou.s combination of two factors, one of popular 
origin, the other the outcome of speculation in the .sc'hools attached 
to the tern [lies of Babylonia. The popular factor is the beliet 
in the influence exerted by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies on occurrences on earth — a belief naturally suggested 
by the dependence of life, vegetation and guidance upon the two 
great luminaries. Starting with this belief the priests built up 
the theory of tin; close correspondence between occurrences on 
earth and phenomena in the heavens. The heavens presenting 
a constant change even to the superficial observer, the conclusion 
was drawn of a connexion between the changes and the ever- 
changing movement in the fate of individuals and of nature 
as well as in the appearance of nature. 

To read the signs of the heavens was therefore to understand 
the meaning of occurrences on earth, and with this accomplished 
it w’as also [xissible to foretell what events were portended by 
the position and relationship to one another of sun, moon, planets 
and certain stars. Myths that symbolized changes in season 
or occurrences in nature were projected on the heavens, which 
were mapped out to correspond to the divisions of the earth. 
All the gods, great and small, had their places assigned to them 
in the heavens, and facts, including such as fell within the domain 
of political history, were interpreted in terms of astral theology. 
So completely did this system in the course of time sway men's 
minds that the cult, from lieing an expression of animistic beliefs, 
took on the colour derived from the astral ” interpretation of 
occurrences and doctrines. It left its trace in incantations, 
omens and hymns, and it gave birth to astronomy, whicli was 
assiduously cultivated because a knowledge of the heavens 
was the very foundation of the system of belief unfolded by 
the priests of Babylonia and Assyria. **Chaldaean wisdom” 
became in the classical world the synonym of this science, which 
in its character was so essentially religious. The persistent 


prominence which astrology {q,v») continued to enjoy down to 
the border-line of the scientific movement of our own days, 
and which is directly traceable to the divination methods per- 
fected in the Euphrates valley, is a tribute to the scope and 
influence attained by the astral theology of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian priests. 

As an illustration of the manner in which the doctrines of the 
religion were made to confonn to the all-pervading astral theory, 
it will be sufficient to refer to the modification undergone in this 
process of the view developed in a very early period which appor- 
tioned the control of the universe among the three gods Anu, 
Jlel and Ea. Disassociating these gods from all local connexions, 
Anu became the power presiding over the heavens, to Bel was 
assigned the earth and the atmosphere immediately above it, 
while Ea ruled over the deep. Wiffi the transfer of all the gods 
to the heavens, and under the influence of the doctrine of the 
correspondence between the heavens and the earth, Anu, Bel 
and "Ea became the three “ ways ” (as they are called) on the 
heavens. ITie “ ways ” appear in this instance to have been 
the designation of the ecliptic circle, which was divided into three 
sections or zones — a northern, a middle and a southern zone, 
Anu being assigned to the first, Bel to the second, and Ea to the 
third zone. The astral theology of the Babylonian -Assyrian 
religion, while thus hearing the ear-marks of a system devised 
by the priests, succeeded in assimilating the beliefs which repre- 
sented the earlier attempts to systematize the more popular 
aspects of the religion, and in this way a unification of diverse 
elements was secured that led to interpreting the contents and 
the form of the religion in terms of the astral-theological system. 

The most noteworthy otitcome of this system in the realm of 
religious practice was, as already intimated, the growth of an 
elaborate and complicated method of divining the future by the 
observation of the phenomena in the heavens. It is significant 
that in the royal collection of cuneiform literature made by 
King Assur-bani-pal of Assyria (668-626 w.c.) and deposited 
in his palace at Nineveh, the omen collcelions connected with 
the astral theology of Babylonia and Assyria form the largest 
class. There are also indications that the extensive texts dealing 
with divination through tlie liver of sacrificial animals, which 
represents a more popular origin than divination through the 
{ observations of the heavens, based as it is on the primitive view 
which regarded the liver as the seat of life and of the soul, were 
brought into connexion with astral divination. Less influenced 
by the astral-theological system are the old incantation texts 
which were gathered together into series. In these series we 
can trace the attempt to gather the incantation formulae and 
prayers produced in different centres, and to make them con- 
form to the tendency to centralize the cult in the worship of 
Marduk and his consort in the south, and of Assur and Ishtar 
in the north. Incantations originally addressed to Ea of Eridu, 
as the god of the watery element, and to Nusku, as the god of 
fire, were transferred to Marduk. This was done by making 
Ea confer on Marduk as his .son the powers of the father, and 
by making Nusku a messenger between Ea and Marduk. At 
the same time, since the invoking of the divine powers was the 
essential element in the incantations, in order to make the magic 
formulae as effective as possible, a laige number of the old local 
deities are introduced to add their power to the chief ones ; and 
it is here that the astral system comes into play through the 
introduction of names of stars, as well as through assigning attri- 
butes to the gods which clearly reflect the conception that they 
liave their seats in the heavens. The incantations pass over 
naturally into hymns and prayers. I'he connexion between the 
two is illustrated by the application of the term shiptu, “ in- 
cantation,” to the direct appeals to the gods, as well as by the 
introduction, on the one hand, of genuine prayers into the 
incantations, and by the addition, on tlie other hand, of incanta- 
tions to prayers and hymns, pure and simple. In another division 
of the religious literature of ^bylonia which is largely represented 
in Assur-lmni-pal’s collection — the myths and legends — tsdes 
which originally symbolized the change of seasons, or in which 
historical occurrences are overcast with more or less copious 
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admixtuTC of legend and myth, were tnuisferred to the heavens, 
and so it happens that creation myths, and the accounts of 
wanderings and adventures of heroes of the past, are referred 
to movements among the planets and stars as well as to occur- 
rences or supposed occurrences on earth. 

The ritual alone which accompanied divination practices and 
incantation formulae and was a chief factor in the celebration 
of festival days and of days set aside for one reason or the other 
to the worship of some god or goddess or group of deities, is 
free from traces of the astral theology. The more or less elaborate 
ceremonies prescribed for the occasions when the gods were 
approached are directly connected with the popular elements 
of the religion. Animal sacrifice, libations, ritualistic purifica- 
tion, sprinkling of water, and symbolical rites of all kinds 
accompanied by short prayers, represent a religious practice 
which in the Baby Ionian* Assyrian religion, as in all rdigions, 
is older than any theology and survives the changes which the 
theoretical substratum of the religion undergoes. 

On the ethical side, the religion of Babylonia more particularly, 
and to a less extent that of Assyria, advances to noticeable con- 
ceptions of the qualities associated with the gods and goddesses 
and of the duties imposed on man. Shama.sh the sun-god was 
invested with justice as his chief trait, Marduk is portrayed as 
full of mercy and kindness, Ka is the protector of mankind who 
is grieved when, through a deception practised upon Adapa, 
humanity is deprived of immortality. The gods, to be sure, 
arc easily aroused to anger, and in some of them the dire aspects 
predominated, but the \"iew becomes more and more pronounced 
that there is some cause always for the divine wrath. Though, 
in accounting for the anger of the gods, no sharp distinction is 
made between moral offences and a ritualistic oversight or 
neglect, yet the stress laid in the hymns and prayers, as well as in 
the elaborate atonement ritual prescribed in order to appease 
the anger of the gods, on the need of being clean and pure in the 
sight of the higlier powers, the inculcation of a proper aspect 
of humility, and above all the need of confessing one's guilt 
and sins without any reserve — all this bears testimony to the 
strength which the ethical factor acquired in the domain of the 
religion. 

This factor appears to less advantage in the unfolding of the 
views concerning life after death. Throughout all periods of 
Babylonian -Assyrian history, the conception prevailed of a 
lai^e dark cavern below the earth, not far from the Apsu — the 
ocean encircling and flowing underneath the earth — in whuh 
all the dead were gathered and where they led a miserable exist- 
ence of inactivity amid gloom and dust. Occasionally a 
favoured individual was permitted to escape from this general 
fate and placed in a plea.sant island. It would appear also that 
the rulers were always singled out for divine grace, and in the 
earlier periods of the history”, owing to the prevailing view that 
the nilers stood nearer to the gods than other mortals, the kings 
were deified after death, and in .some instances divine honours 
were paid to them even during their lifetime. 

The influence exerted by the Babylonian-Assyrian religion was 
particularly profound on the Semites, while the astral theology 
affected the ancient world in general, including the Greek.s and 
Romans. The impetus to the purification of the old Semite 
religion to which the Hebrews for a long time clung in common 
with their fellows — the various branches of nomadic Arabs— was 
largely furnished by the remarkable civilization unfolded in the 
Euphrates valley and in many of the traditions, myths and 
legends embodied in the Old Testament ; traces of direct borrow- 
ing from Babylonia may be discerned, while the indirect influences 
in the domain of the prophetical books, as also in the Psalms and 
in the so-called “ Wisdom Literature, are even more note- 
worthy. Even when we reach the New Testament period, we 
have not passed entirely beyond the sphere of Babylonian- 
Assyrian influences. In such a movement as early ('hristian 
gnosticism, Babylonian elements — ^modified, to lx? sure, and 
transformed — are largely present, while the growth of an 
apocalyptic literature is ascril^ed with apparent justice by many 
scholars to the recrudescence of views the ultimate source of 


which is to be found in the astral-theology of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian priests. 

BxnLiOGRAPKY. — Morris Jastrow. jun.. Heligion Bahvlmims und 
Assyrians (Giossen, 1904), enlar«jed and re-written form of the 
author's smaller Religion of BahyUmia and dssvria (Baston, 1898) ; 
A. H. Sayce, IVw Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (Hiblxut 
Lectures. London. 1887). now superseded by the same author’s 
Religions of Ancient Bppt and Babylonia (Gifford U‘ctures, Edin- 
burgh. 1902) ; Friedrich leremias. Die Babylonicr und Assvrer, in de 
la Saussaye‘s Lehrbuch der Religiousgeschichte (3rd ed., Tubingen, 
1905), vol. i. ; L. W. King. Babylonian Religion and Mythology 
(London. 1899) ; T. G. Pinches. Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(London. 1906). Of special texts and monographs bearing on the 
religion may be mentioned various volumes iu the new series of 
cuneiform texts from Babylonian tablets, &c.. in the British Museum 
(London, 1901- L especially parts v., xii., xv.. x vii., xviii., xx, and 
xxi. and vol. iv. of the earlier series of Selections from the Miscetlane' 
OHS Inscriptions of Western Asia, ed. by H. C. Kiiwlinson (2nd ed., 
London. 1891) ; H. Ziinmem. Beitrdge xur Kenntniss der babylon- 
isihen Religion O^cipzig, 1901) : J- A. Craig, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Religious Texts (Leipzig, 1895-1897) ; L. W. King. The Seven 
Tablets of Creation (T^ondon. 1902) ; R. C. Thompson. The Reports 
of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon (London. 
1900) ; A. Boissior, Documents assyriens relatifs aux presages (l?aris, 
1894- 1897) ; and his Choix de texies relatifs d la divination assyro- 
habylonienne (Geneva, 1905-1906) ; Ch. Fossey, La Magic assyrienne 
(Paris, 1902); G. A. Keisner. Sumerisch -hahylonisihe Hymnen 
(Berlin, 1896) ; L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (London. 
i 89()) ; R. C. Thompson, Demis and Evil Spirits of Babylonia 
(London, 19^3-19^4) I K. L. Tallqvist, Die assynst hr Besthwdruugs- 
serie Maqlu (Leipzig, 1895) ; j. A. Kmultzon! Assyrische Gehctr an 
den Sonnengott (Leipzig, 189^) ; Virolloaud, L'Astcolojic chaldenine 
(Paris, 1906^ 1 ; Craig, Astrological- Astronomical Texts (Leipzig, 

1892) : Martin. Textes religieux assyriens ei babyloniens (Paris. 1900 
and 1903) ; l^aiil Maiipt, Das habylonische Nimrodepos (Leipzig, 
1891) ; Krit'drich Delitzscli, Das habylonische Weltsihopfnngscpos 
(Leipzig, 1896); P. Jensen. '* Assyrisch- habylonische Mythen und 
Epen,” in Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vol. vi. part i 
(Berlin, iqcv)) ; also his Das Nationalepos der Babylonier, ^c. 
(Strassburg. H)o6) ; H. Zimniern in vol. ii. of 3rd cd. ot Schrader’s 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (Berlin. 1903) ; Alfred 
jeremias. Die habylonisth-assyrischen Votstellungen von 'l.ehen nach 
dem Tode (T.eipzig, 1887) ; and his Das Alte Testament ittt Lnhte 
des Alien Orients (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1906-1907) ; and Babylnnisches 
im Neuen Testament (l.eipzig, Kio^). On tlie religious litera- 
ture of Babylonia and Assyria, see also chajiters xv. to xxiv. in 
ja.strow’s work (OtTman and English edition), C'arl Bezold's 
Ninive and Babylon (Bielefeld, 1905), cliaptcrs vi. to xii., and the 
same author’s inoiiumental catalogue of the ciineifortn tablets 
in the Kuyunjik collt'ction ol the British Museum (5 vols., London, 
1889-1899;. * (M. Ja.) 

BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY, the name generally given to the 
deportation of the Jews to Babylon by Nebuchadrezzar. 1 'hree 
separate occasions arc mentioned (Jcr. lii. 28-30). The first was 
in the lime of J ehoiachin in 597 B.c.,when the temple of Jerusalem 
was partially despoiled and a number of the leading citizens 
removed. After eleven years (in the reign of Zedekiah) a fresh 
rising of the jutlaeans occurred ; the city was razed to the 
ground, and a further deporUition ensued. Finally, live years 
later, Jeremiah {loc. cil.) records a third captivity. After the 
overthrow of Babylonia by the l*ersians, Cyrus gave the Jews 
permi.ssion to return to their native land (537 «.c.), and more 
than forty thousand are said to have availed themselves of the 
privilege. (See Jeiioiakim ; J ehoiachin; Zedekiah; Ezra- 
Nehicmiah and Jews: History,) 

BABYLONIAN LAW. The material for the study of Baby- 
lonian law is singularly extensive without being exhaustive. 
The so-called “ contracts,” inclurling a great variety of deed.s, 
conveyances, bonds, receipts, accounts and, most important of 
all, the actual legal decisions given by the judges in the law 
courts, exist in thousands. Historical inscriptions, royal charters 
and rescripts, despatches, private letters and the general literature 
afford welcome supplementary information. Even grammatical 
and lexicographical works, intended solely to facilitate the .study 
of ancient h’terature, contain many extracts or short .sentences 
l^aring on law and custom. The so-called ” Sumerian Family 
Laws ” are thus preserved-! The discovery of the now celebrated 
Code of Khammurabi (Hammurabi) ^ (hereinafter simply termed 

' For the tran.sliteration of Babylonian Assyrian names 
generally, see Babylonia and Assyria, section ix., Proper 
Names. 
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'' the Cede han, however, made a more systematic study 
possible than could have resulted from the classification and 
interpretation of the other material. Some fragments of a later 
code exist and have been published ; but there still remain many 
points upon which we have no evidence. 

This material dates from the earliest times down to the 
commencement of our era. Ihc evidence upon a particular 
point may be very full at one period and almost entirely lacking 
at another. The Code forms the backbone of the skeleton sketch 
which is here reconstructed. The fr^mcnts of it which have 
l)cen recovered from Assur*bani-pars library at Nineveh and later 
Babylonian copies show that it was studied, divided into chapters 
entitled Nitiu ilu ^irum from its opening words, and recopied for 
fifteen hundred years or more. The greater part of it remained 
in force, even through the Persian, (ireek and Parthian conquests, 
which affected private life in Babylonia very little, and it survived 
to influence Syro^Roman and later Mahommedan law in Meso- 
potamia. The law and custom which preceded the Code wc shall 
call “ early/’ that of the New Babylonian empire (as well as the 
Persian, Greek, &c.) “ late.** The law in Assyria was derived 
from Babylonia but conserved early features long after they had 
disappeared elsewhere. 

When the Semitic tribes settled in the cities of Babylonia, 
their tribal custom passed over into city law. The early history 
of the country is the story of a struggle for supremacy lietween 
the cities. A metropolis demanded tribute and military support 
from its subject cities but left their local cults and customs 
unaffected. The city rights and usages were respected by kings 
and conquerors alike. 

As late as the accession of Assur-bani-pal and Samas-sum-yukin 
we find the Babylonians appealing to their city laws that groups 
of aliens to the number of twenty at a time were free to enter the 
city, that foreign women once married to Babylonian husbands 
could not 1)0 cnslax'cd and that not even a dog that entered tlie 
city could be put to death untried. 

'I'he population of Babylonia was of many races from early 
times and interconiiniiniciition between the cities was incessant. 
Every city had a largt; number of resident aliens. This freedom 
of intercourse must have tended to as.similate custom. Jt was, 
however, reserved for the genius of Khammurabi to make 
Babylon his metropolis and weld together his vast empire by a 
uniform s) stem of law. 

Almost all trace of tribal custom has already disappeared 
from the law of the ('ode. It is state- law ; alike self-help, 
blood-feud, marriage by capture, are absent ; though 
family solidarity, district responsibility, ordeal, the lex 
murmbl. Uilionis, are primitive features that remain. ITie king 
is a benevolent autocrat, easily accessible to all his 
subjects, both able and willing to protect the weak against the 
highesl-pla(*ed oppressor. The royal power, howcN'cr, can only 
pardon when private rcsenlment is appeased. The judges are 
strictly siipervi.scd and appeal is allowed. The w'hole land is 
covered with feudal holdings, masters of the levt', police, &c. 
There is a regular postal system. The pax habylonica is so 
as.surcd that privaU* individuals do not hesitate to ride in their 
carriage from Bal)ylon to the coast of the Mediterranean. The 
position of women is free and dignified. 

The Code did not merely embody contemporary custom or 
conserve ancient law. It is tnie that centuries of law-abiding 
and Htigious habitude had adcumulatcd in the temple archives of 
each city vast stores of precedent in ancient deeds and the records 
of judicial decisions, anfl that intercourse had assimilated city 
custom. The universal habit of writing and perpetual recourse 
to w^ritten contract even more modified primitive custom and 
ancient precedent. Provided the parties could agree, the Code 
left them free to contract as a nile. Their deed of agreement was 
drawn up in the temple by a notary public, and confirmed by an 
oath ** by god a-nd the king/* It ’was publicly sealed and 
witnessed by professional w'itnesses, as well as by collaterally 
intexested parties. The manner in which it was thus executed 
may have been sufficient sec'urity that its stipulations were not 
impious or illegal, (\istom or public' opinion doubtless secured 


that the parties would not agree to wrong. In cases of dispute 
the judges dealt first with the contract. They might not sustain 
it, but if the parties did not dispute it, they were free to observe 
it. The judges* decision might, however, be appealed against. 
Many contracts contain the proviso that in case of future dispute 
the parties would abide by “ the -decision of the king. * The 
Code made known, in a vast number of cases, what that decision 
would be, and many cases of apical to tlie king were sent back 
to the judges with orders to decide in accordance .with it.. The 
Cbdc itself was carefully and logically arranged and the order of 
its sections was conditioned by their subject-matter. Nevertlie- 
Icss the order is not that of modern scientific treatises, and a 
somewhat different order from both is most convenient for our 
purpose. 

The Code contemplates the whole population as falling into 
three classes, the amcluy the muskinu and the ardu. The amelu 
was a pati’ician, the man of family, whose birth, marriage and 
death were registered, of ancestral estates and full civil rights. 
He had aristocratic privileges and responsibilities, the right to 
exact retaliation for corporal injuries, and liability to heavier 
punishment for crimes and misdemeanours, higher fees and 
fines to pay. To this class belonged the king and court, the 
higher officials, the pix)fes.sions and craftsmen. The term became 
in time a mere courtesy title but originally carried with it stand- 
ing. Already in the Code, when status is not concerned, it is 
used to den()te “ any one.’* There w^as no property qualification 
nor does the term appear to be racial. It is most difficult to 
characterize the muskinu exactly. The term came in time to 
mean “ a beggar " and with that meaning lias passed through 
Aramaic and Hebrew into many modem languages ; but though 
the Code does not regard him as necessarily poor, he may have 
been landless. He was free, but had to accept monetary com- 
pensation for corporal injuries, paid smaller fees and fines, even 
paid le.ss offerings to the gods. He inhabited a separate quarter 
of the city. There is no reason to regard him as specially con- 
nected with the court, as a royal pensioner, nor as forming the 
bulk of the population. The iarity of any reference to him in 
contemporary documents makes further specifuation conjectural. 
T!)e ardu was a slave, his master's chattel, and formed a very 
numerous class. He could acquire properly and e\ en hold other 
slaves. Kis master clothed and fed him, paid his doctor’s fees, 
hut took nil compensation paid for injury done to him. His 
master usually found him a sJnve-girl as wdfe (the children were 
then bom slaves), often set him up in a house (witli farm or 
busine.ss) and simply took an annual rent of him. Otherwise he 
might marry a freewoman (the children were then free), wdio 
might bring him a dower which his master i;oiild not touch, and 
at his death one-half of his property passed to his master as 
his heir. He could acquire his freedom by purchase from his 
master, or might he freed and dedicated to a temple, or even 
adopted, when he became an amelu and not a muskinu. Slaves 
were recruited by purchase abroad, from captives taken in war 
and by freemen degraded for debt or crime. A slave often ran 
away ; if caught, the captor was bound to restore him to his 
master, and the Code fixes a rew^ard of two .shekels which the 
owner must pay the captor. It was about one.- tenth of the 
average value. To detain, harbour, ^rc., a slave was punished 
by death. So was an attempt to get him to leave the city. A 
slave* bore an identification mark, which could only be removed 
by a surgical operation and which later consisted of his owner’s 
name tattoed or branded on the arm. On the great estates in 
Assyria and its subject provinces were many serfs, mostly 
of subject race, settled captivas, or quondam slaves, tied to 
the soil they cultivated and sold with the estate but capaWe 
of possessing land and property of their own. There is little 
trace of serfs in Babylonia, unless the muskinu be really 
a serf. 

The god of a city was originally owner of its land, which 
encircled it w’ith an inner ring of irrigable arable land and an 
outer fringe of pasture, and the citizens were his tenants. The 
god and his viceregent, the king, had long ceased to disturb 
tenancy, and were content with fixed dues in naturalia, stock, 
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money or service. One of the earliest monuinents records 
the purchase by a king of a kige estate for his son^ paying a 
fair market price and adding a handsome honorarium to the 
many OMmers in costly garments^ plate, and precious articles of 
furniture. The Code recognizes complete private ownership in 
land, but apparently extends the right to hold land to votaries, 
merchants (and resident aliens ?). But all land was sold subject 
to its fixed charges. The king, however, could free land from 
these charges by cliarter, which was a frequent way of rewarding 
those who deserved well of the state. It is from tliese charters 
that we learn nearly all we know of the obligations that lay 
upon land. The state demanded men for the army and tJie 
corvee as well as dues in kind. A definite area was bound to 
find a bowman together with his linked pikeman (who bore the 
shield for both) and to furnish them with supplies for the cam- 
paign. This area was termed “ a bow ” as early as the 8tli 
century b.c., but the usage was much earlier. Later, a horseman 
was due from certain areas. A man was only l^iund to serve 
so many (six ?) times, but the land had to find a man annuaiiy. 
The service was usually discharged by slaves and serfs, but the 
amdu (and perhaps the muskinu) went to war. The “ bows 
were grouped in tens and hundreds. The corvee was less regular. 
The letters of Khammurabi often deal with claims to exemption. 
Religious officials and shepherds in charge of flocks were exempt. 
Special liabilities lay upon riparian owners to repair canals, 
bridges, quays, &c. The state claimed certain proportions of 
all crops, stock, &c. The king's messengers could commandeer 
any subject’s property, giving a receipt. Further, every city 
had its own octroi duties, customs, ferry dues, highway and 
water rates. The king had long ceased to Ixs, if he ever was, 
owner of the land. He luifl his own royal estates, his private 
property and dues from all his subjects. The higher oBicials 
had endowments and official residences. The Code regulates 
the feudal position ol certain cla.sses. They held lui estate from 
the king ('onsisling of house, garden, field, stock and a salary, 
on condition* of personal service on the king's errand. They 
could not delegate the service on ])ain of death, When ordered 
abroad they could nominate a son, if capable, to hold the benefice 
and carry on the duty. If there was no son capable, the state 
put in a lofum tencfiSf but granted one-third to ti\e wife to main- 
tain herself and diildren. The benefice was inalienable, could 
not be sold, pledged, exchanged, sublet, devised or diminished. 
Other land was held of the state for rent. Ancestral estate was 
strictly tied to the family. If a holder would sell, the family 
had the right of redemption and there seems to have been no 
time-limit to its exen^ise. 

The temple occupied a mo.st important position, ll received 
from its estates, from tithes and other fixed dues, as well as from 
the sacrifices (a customary share) and other offerings of the 
faithful, vast amounts of all sorts of naturalia ; l)csides money 
and permanent gifts. The larger temples had many officials 
and servants. Originally, perhaps, each town clustered round 
one temple, and each head of a family had a right to minister 
there and share its receipts. As the city grew, the right to so 
many days a year at one or other shrine (or its “ gate ' ) descended 
in certain families and liecame a species of property which could 
be pledged, rented or shared within the family, but not alienated. 
In spite of all these demands, however, the temples became great 
granaries and store-houses ; as they also were the city archives. 
The temple had its responsibilities. If a citizen was captured by 
the enemy and could not ransom himself the temple of his city 
must do so. To the temple c-ame the poor farmer to borrow 
seed corn or supplies for harvesters, &c. — advances which he 
repaid without interest. The king’s power over the temple was 
not proprietar}' but administrative, lie might borrow from it 
but repaid like other borrowers. The tithe seems to have been 
the composition for the rent due to the g(xl for his land. It is 
not clear that all lands paid tithe, perhaps only such as once 
had a special connexion with the temple. 

The Cxxle deals with a class of persons devoted to the service 
of a god, as vestals or hierodules. The ve.stals were vowed to 
chastity, lived together in a great nunnery, were forbidden to 
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Open or enter a tav^n, and together with other votaries had 
privileges. 

The Code recognizes many ways of disposing of property— sale, 
lease, barter, gift, dedication, deposit, loan, pledge, all of which 
were matters of contract. Sale was the delivery of the purdwwc 
(in the case of real estate symljolized by a staff, a key, or deed 
of conveyance) in return for the purchase money, receipts being 
given for both, ('redit, if given, was treated" as a debt, and 
secured as a loan by the seller to be repaid by the buyer, for which 
he gave a bond. The Code admits no claim unsuUtanliated 
by documents or the oath of witnesses. A buyer had to convince 
himself of the seller's title. If he bought (or received on deposit) 
from a minor or a slave without power of attorney, he would he 
executed as a thief. If the goods were stolen and the rightful 
owner reclaimed them, he had to prove his purchase by producing 
the seller and the deed of sale or witnesses to it. Otherwise he 
would be adjudged a thief and die. If he proved his purchase, 
he had to give up the properly but had his remedy against the 
seller or, if he had died, could reclaim five-fold from his estate. 
A man who bought a slave abroad, might find that he had been 
stolen or captured from Babylonia, and he had to restore him 
to his former owner without profit. If he bought properlN- 
l^elonging to a feudal holding, or to a ward in chancery, he had 
to return it and forfeit what he gave for it a.s well. He could 
repudiate the purchase of a slave attacked by the bennu sickness 
within the month (later, a hundred days), iind had a female slave 
three days on approval. A defet't of title or undisclosed liability 
would invalidate the sale at an>' time. 

Landowners fre<)uently cultivated ilieir land Lhembclves but 
might employ a husbandman or let it. I'he Inisbandnmn was 
bound to airry out the proper cultivation, raise an average 
crop and leave the field in good tilth. In case the crop faiU*d 
the (-’ode fixed ii statutory return. I^ind might be let at a fixed 
rent when the Code enacted that accidental loss fell on the tenant. 
Jf let cm .share-profit, the landlord and tenant shared the loss 
proportionately to their stipulated share ol profit. If the* tenant 
paid his rent and left the land in good tilth, the landlord could not 
interfere nor forbid subletting. Waste land was let to reclaim, 
tlie tenant lx*ing rent-free for three ycar.s and paying a stipulated 
rent in the fourth year. If the temant neglected to reclaim tlie 
land the Code enacted that he must hand it (jver in giKxl tilth 
and fixed u slaliitory rent. Chirdcns or plantations were let in 
the same ways and under the same conditions ; but for ckte- 
groves four years' free tenure was allowed. I’lie metayer system 
was in vogue, especially on temple lands. 'J’he landlord found 
land, lalmur, oxen for ploughing and working thc^ watering- 
machines, carting, threshing or other imj>lements, seed coin, 
rations for the workmen and fodder for the (;uttle. Tlie tenant, 
or stewiu'd, usually had other land of his own. If he stole the 
.seed, rations or fc/dder, the ('ode enactecl tliat his fingers .should 
be cut off. If he appropriated or sold the implements, un- 
poveri.shcd or sublet th.e cattle, h<* was liciM'ily finec;l and in 
default of payment might be condemned to be torn to pieces 
by the cattle on the field. Kent was as contracted. 

Irrigation w'as indispeasable. If the- irrigator neglected to 
repair his dyke, or left his runnel of-ien and caused a flood, he 
had to make good the damage dc.»ne io his neighbours’ crops, or 
be sold with liis family to pay the cost. Th<‘ theft of a walering- 
machine, water-bucket or other agric ultural irnplcmcsnt was 
heavily fined. 

Houses were let usually for the year, but also for longer terms, 
rent being paid in advance, half-yearly. The contract generally 
specified that the*, house was in good repair, and the tenant was 
bound to keep it so. The woodwork, including doors and door 
frames, was removable, and the tenant might bring and take away 
his own. The ('()dc! enacted that if the landlord wcjuld re-cinler 
before the term was up, he must remit a fair proportion of the rent. 
Land was leased for houses or other buildings to be built upon it, 
the tenant being rent-free for eight or ten yeans ; after which the 
building came into the landlorcl's po.ssession. 

De.spite the multitude of slaves, hired labour was often needed, 
especially at harvest. This was matter of cuntraa, and the hirer, 
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who usually paid in advance, mi^ht demand a guarantee to fulfil 
the engagement. Cattle were hired for ploug&ng, working the 
watering-machines, carting, threshing, etc. The Code fixed a 
statutory wage for sowers, ox-drivers, field-labourers, and hire for 
oxen, asses, &c. 

There were many herds and flocks. The flocks were com- 
mitted to a shepherd who gave receipt for them and took them 
out to pasture. The Code fixed him a wage. He was responsible 
for all care, must restore ox for ox, sheep for sheep, must breed 
them satisfactorily. Any dishonest use of the flock had to be re- 
paid ten-fold, but loss by disease or wild beasts fell on the owner. 
The shepherd made good all loss due to his neglect. Tf he let the 
flock feed on a field of corn he had to pay damages four-fold ; if 
he turned them into standing corn when they ought to have been 
folded he paid twelve-fold. 

In commercial matters, payment in kind was still common, 
though the contracts usually stipulate for cash, naming the 
standard expected, that of Habylon, Larsa, Assyria, Carchemish, 
&c. The Ck)de enacted, however, that a debtor must be allowed 
to pay in produce according to statutory scale. If a debtor had 
neither money nor crop, the creditor must not refuse goods. 

Debt was secured on the person of the debtor. Distraint on a 
debtor’s corn was forbidden by the Code ; not only must the 
creditor give it Ixick, but his illegal action forfeited his claim 
altogether. An unwarranted seizure for debt was fined, as was 
the distraint of a working ox. The debtor being seized for debt 
could nominate as mancipium or hostage to work off the debt, 
liis wife, a child, or slave. The creditor coulU only hold a wife 
or child three years as mancipium. If the mancipium died a 
natural death wlule in the creditor’s possession no claim could 
lie against the latter ; but if he was the cause of death by 
cruelly, he had to give son for son, or pay for a slave. He 
could sell a slave -hostage, unless she were a slave -girl who 
had borne her master children. She had to be redeemed by 
her owner. 

The debtor could also pledge his property, and in contracts 
often pledge d a field, house or crop. I'he C ode enacted, however, 
that the del)tor should always take the crop himself and pay the 
creditor from it. If the crop failed, payment was deferred and 
no interest could be charged for that year. If the debtor did not 
cultivate the field himself he had to pay for the cultivation, hut 
if the cultivation was already finished he must harvest it himself 
and pay his debt from the crop. If the cultivator did not get a 
crop this would not cancel his contract. Pledges were often made 
where the intrinsic value of the article was equivalent to the 
amount of the debt ; hut antichretic pledge was more common, 
where tlie profit of the pledge was a set-off against the interest of 
the debt. I’lie whole property of the debtor might be pledged as 
security for the payment of the debt, without any of it coming 
into the enjoyment of the creditor. Personal guarantees w’ere 
often given that the debtor would repay or the guarantor become 
liable himself. 

Trade was very extensive. A common way of doing business 
was for a merchant to entrust goods or money to a travelling 
agent, who sought a market for his goods. The caravans 
travelled far l>eyond the limits of the empire. 'I’he Coile insisted 
that the agent should inventory and give a receipt for all that he 
received. No claim could be made for anything not so entered. 
Kven if the agent made no profit he was bound to return double 
what he had received, if he made poor profit he had to make up 
the deficiency ; but he was not responsible for loss by robbery' or 
extortion on his travtils^ On his return, the principal must give 
a receipt for what was handed over to him. Any false entry 
or claim on the agent’s part was penalised three-fold, on the 
principal's part six-fold. In normal cases profits were divided 
acx;ordin^ to contract, usually equally. 

A considerable amount of forwarding was done by the caravans. 
The carrier gave a receipt for the consignment, took all responsi- 
bility and exacted a receipt on delivery. If he defaulted he paid 
five-fold. He was usually paid in advance. Deposit, especially 
warehousing of grain, was charged for at one-sixtieth. The 
warehouseman took all risks, paid double for all shortage, but no 


claim could be made unless he had given a properly witnessed 
receipt* Water traffic on the Euphrates and canals was early 
very considerable. Ships, whose tonnage was estimated at the 
amount of grain they could carry, were continually hired for the 
transport of all kinds of goods. The Code fixes the price for 
building and insists on the builder’s giving a year’s guarantee of 
seaworthiness. It fixes the hire of ship and of crew. The captain 
was responsible for the freight and the ship ; he had to replace 
all loss. Even if he refloated the ship he had to pay a fine of half 
its value for sinking it. In the case of collision the boat under 
way was responsible for damages to the lx)at at anchor. The 
Code also regulated the liquor traffic, fixing a fair price for beer 
and forbidding the connivance of the tavern-keeper (a female !) 
at disorderly conduct or treasonable assembly, under pain of 
death. She was to hale the offenders to the palace, which implied 
an efficient and accessible police .system. 

Payment through a banker or by written draft against deposit 
was frequent. Ponds to pay were treated as negotiable. Interest 
was rarely charged on advances by the temple or wealthy land- 
owners for pressing needs, but this may have been part of the 
metayer system. The borrowers may have been tenants. 
Interest was charged at very high rates for overdue loans of this 
kind. M erchan ts (and even temples in some ca.ses) made ordinary 
business loans, charging from 20 to 30 %. 

Marriage retained the form of purchase, but was essentially 
a contract to Ixi man and^wife together. The marriage of young 
people was usually arranged between the relatives, the bridt- 
groom’s father providing the bride-price, which with other 
presents the suitor ceremonially presented to the bride’s father. 
Tliis bride-price was usually handed over by her father to the 
bride on her marriage, and so came hack into the bridegroom's 
possession, along with her dowry, which was her portion as a 
daughter. The bride-price varied much, according to the position 
of the parties, but was in excess of that paid for a slave. The 
Code enacted that if the father docs not, after acc epting a man’s 
presents, give him his daughter, he must retunrthe presents 
doubled. Even if his decision was l^rought about by libel on the 
part of the suitor’s friend this was done, and the C ode enacted 
that the faithless friend should not marry the girl. If a suitor 
changed his mind, he forfeited the presents. I'he dowry might 
include real estate, but generally consisted of personal effects 
and household furniture. It ren)aincd the wife’s for life, descend- 
ing to her children, if any ; otherwise returning to her family, 
when the husband could deduct the bride-price it it had not been 
given to her, or return it, if it had. The marriage ceremony in- 
cluded joining of hands and the utterance of some formula of 
acceptance on the part of the bridegroom, as “ 1 am the son of 
nobles, silver and gold shall fill thy lap, thou shall he my wife, I 
will be thy husband. Like the fruit of a garden 1 will give thee 
offspring.” It must be performed l.>y a freeman. 

The marriage contract, without which the Code ruled that the 
woman was no wife, usually stated the consequences to which 
each party was liable for repudiating the other. These by no 
means necessarily agree with the Code, Many conditions might 
be inserted : as that the wife should act as maidservant to her 
mother-in-law, or to a first wife. The married couple formed a 
unit as to external responsibility, especially for debt. The man 
was responsible for debts contracted by his wife, even before her 
marriage, as well as for his own ; but he could use her as a man- 
cipium. Hence the Code allowed a proviso to be inserted in the 
marriage contract, that the wife should not be seized for her 
husl)and’s pre-nuptial debts ; but enacted that then he was not 
responsible for her pre-nuptial debts, and, in any case, that both 
together were responsible for all debts contracted after marriage. 
A man might make his wife a settlement by deed of gift, which 
gave her a life interest in part of his property, and he might 
reserve to her the right to bequeath it to a favourite child, but 
she could in no case leave it to her family. Although married 
she always remained a member of her father’s hou.se — she is 
rarely named wife of A, usually daughter of B, or mother of C. 

Divorce wras optional with the man, but he had to restore the 
dowry and, if the wife had borne him children, she had the 
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custody of them. He had then to assign her the income of fields 
or garden ; as well as goods, to maintain herself and children until 
they grew up. She then shared equally with them in the allow- 
ance (and apparently in his estate at his death) and was free to 
marry again. If she had no children, he returned her the dowry 
and paid her a sum equivalent to the bride-price, or a mina of 
silver, if there had been none. The latter is the forfeit usually 
named in the contract for his repudiation of her. 

If she had been a bad wife, the Code allowed him to send her 
away, while he kept the children and her dowry ; or he could 
degrade her to the position of a slave in his own house, where 
she would have food and clothing. She might bring an action 
against him for cruelty and neglect and, if she proved her case, 
obtain a judicial separation, taking with her her dowry. No 
other punishment fell on the man. If she did not prove her case, 
but was proved to l>e a bad wife, she was drowned. If she 
were left without maintenance during her husband's involuntaiy^ 
absence, she could cohabit with another man, but must return 
to her husband if he came back, the children of the second union 
remaining with their own father. If she had maintenance, a 
breach of the marriage tie was adultery. Wilful desertion by, 
or exile of, the husband dissolved the marriage, and if he came 
back he had no claim on her property ; possiV)ly not on hi.s 
own. 

As a widow, the wife took her husband’s place in the fumilx', 
living on in his house and bringing up the children. She could 
only remarry with judicial consent, when the judge was bound 
to inventory the deceased’s estate and hand it over to her and 
her new husband in trust for the children. They could not 
alienate a single utensil. Jf she did not remarry, she lived on in 
her husband’s house and took a child's share on the division of 
his estate, when the children had grown up. She still retained 
her dowry and any settlement deeded to her by her husband. 
This property came to her children. If she had remarried, all 
her children shared equally in her dowry, but the first husband's 
gift fell to his children or to her selection among them, if so 
empowered. 

Monogamy was the rule, and a childless wife might give her 
husband a maid (who was no wife) to bear him children, wlio 
were reckoned hers. She remained mistross of her maid and 
might degrade her to slavery again for insolence, but could not 
sell her if she had borne her husband children. If the wife did 
this, the Code did not allow the husband to take a concubine. 
If she would not, he could do .so. The concubine was a wife, 
though not of the same rank ; the first wife had no ix)wer over her. 
A concubine was a free woman, was often dowered for marriage 
and her children were legitimate. She could only be divorced on 
the same conditions as a wife. If a wife became a ('hronic invalid, 
the husband was bound to maintain her in the home they had 
made together, unless she preferred to take her dowry and go 
back to her fatlier's house ; but he was free to remarry. In all 
these cases the children were legitimate and legal heirs. 

7'here was, of course, no hindrance to a man having children by 
a slave girl. These children were free, in any case, and their 
mother could not he sold, though she might be pledged, and she 
was free on her master’s death. These children could be legiti- 
mized by their father’s acknowledgment before witnesses, and 
were often adopted. They then ranked equally in sharing their 
father’s estate, but if not adopted, the wife’s children divided 
and took first choice. 

Vestal virgins were not supposed to have children, yet they 
could and often did marry. The Code contemplated that such a 
wife would give a husband a maid as above. Free women might 
marry slaves and be dowered for the marriage. The children 
were free, and at the slave's death the wife took her dowry and 
half what she and her husband had acquired in wedlock for self 
and children ; the master taking the other half as his slave’s heir. 

A father had control over his children till their marriage. He 
had a right to their labour in return for their keep. He might 
hire them out and receive their wages, pledge them for debt, even 
sell them outright. Mothers had the same rights in the absence 
of the father ; even elder brothers when both parents were dead. 
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A father had no claim on his married children for support, but 
they retained a right to inherit on his death. 

The daughter waa not only in her father’s power to be given in 
marriage, but he might dedicate her to the service of some god as 
a vestal or a hierodule ; or give her as a concubine. She had no 
choi(?e in these matters, which were often decided in her childhood. 
A grown-up daughter might wish to become a votarv, perhaps in 
preference to an uncongenial marriage, and it seems that her 
father could not refuse her wish. In all these cases the father 
might dower her. If he did not, on his death the brothers were 
bound to do so. giving her a full child’s share if a wife, a con- 
cubine or a vestal, but one-third of a child’s share if she were a 
hierodule or a Marduk priestess. The latter had the privilege of 
exemption from state dues and absolute disposal of her property. 
All other daughters had only a life interest in thcii- dowry, which 
reverted to their family, if childless, or went to their children if 
they had any. A father might, how^ever, execute a deed granting 
a daughter pow er to lea\'e her property to a favourite brother or 
sister. A daughter's estate was usually managed for her by her 
brothers, but if they did not satisfy her, she could appoint a 
steward. If she married, her husband managed it. 

The son also appears to haw received his share on marriage, 
but did not always then leave his father's house ; he might bring 
his wife there. 'I'his was usual in child marriages. 

Adoption was very coir'inon, especially where the father (or 
mother) was childless or had seen all his children grow up and 
marry away. The child was then adopted to care for the parents* 
old age. This was done by contract, which usually specified 
what the parent had to leave and what ninint(‘nance was expected. 
The real children, if any, weTc usLudly c: iisenting parlies to an 
arrangement which cut off their exf)eetations. They e\cn. in 
some cases, found the estate for the a(lopted child who was to 
relieve them of a ( are. If the a(lr>pt(*cl child failed to carry out 
the filial duty the ('on tract was annulled in the law courts. 
Slaves were often adopted and if they proved iinfilial were 
reduced to slavery again. 

A craftsman often adopted a son to learn the craft. He 
profited by the son's labour. If he failed to teadi his son the 
craft, that son could prose(*ute him andgi t tl\t (‘on tract annulled. 
This was a form of apprenticeship, and it is not clear that the 
apprentice had any filial relation. 

A man wh(y adopted a son, and afterwards muiried and had a 
family of his own, could dissolve the contract biit mu.st give the 
adopted child one^-lhird of a child's .share in goods, but no real 
estate. I'hat could onl)' descend in the family to which he had 
ceased to Ix'long. Vestals frequently adopted daughters, usually 
other vestals, to care for their old age. 

Adoption had to be with consent of the real parents, who 
usually executed a deed making over the child, who thus ccas(^d to 
have any claim upon them. J Jut vestals, hierodules, certain palace 
officials and slaves Iiad no rights over their children and could raise 
no ol>stacle. Foundlings and illegitimate children had no parents 
to object. If the adojited child discovered his true parents and 
wanted to return to them, his eye or longue was lorn out. An 
adopted child was a full heir, the contract might even assign him 
the position of eldest son. Usually he was residuary legatee. 

All legitimate children shared equally in the father’s estate at 
his death, reservation being made of a bride-price for an un- 
married son, dower for a daughter or property deeded to favoiiriltJ 
children by the father. 7'here was no birthright attaching to the 
position of eldest son, but he usually acted as executor and after 
considering what each had already received equalized the shares. 
He even made grants in excess to the others from his own share. 
When there were two mothers, the two families shared equally in 
the father's estate until later times when the first family took two- 
thirds. Daughters, in the absence of sons, had sons' rights. 
Children also shared their own mother’s property, but had no 
share in that of a stepmother. 

A father could disinherit a son in early times without restric- 
tion, but the Code insisted upon judicial consent and that only for 
repeated unfilial conduct. In early times the son who denied his 
father had his front hair shorn, a slave-mark put on him, and 
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could be spld as a slave ; while if he denied his niother he had his 
front hair shorn, was driven round the city as an example and 
enpelled his home^ but not dq^^raded to slavery. 

Adultery was punished with the death of both parties by 
drowning, but if the husband was willing to pardon his wife^ 
the king might intervene to pardon the paramour. For incest 
with his own mother, both were burned to death; with a 
stepmother, the man was disinherited ; with a daughter, the 
man was exiled ; with a daughter«in4aw, he was drowned ; with 
a son’s betrothed, he was fined. A wife who for her lover s 
sake procured her husband's death was gibbeted. A betrothed 
girl, seduced by her prospective father-in-law, took her dowry and 
returned to her family, and was free to marry as she chose. 

In the criminal law the ruling principle was the lex talionis. 
Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, limb for limb was the penalty for 
assault upon an amelu, A sort of symbolic retaliation was the 
punishment of the offending member, seen in the cutting off the 
hand that struck a father or stole a trust ; in cutting off the 
bregst of a wet-nurse who substituted a changeling for the child 
entrusted to her ; in the loss of the tongue that denied father or 
mother (in the Elamite (X)ntracts the same penalty was inflicted 
for perjury); in the loss of the eye that pried into forbidden secrets. 
The loss of the surgeon’s hand that caused loss of life or limb ; or 
the brander’s hand that obliterated a slave’s identification mark, 
are very similar. The slave, who struck a freeman or denied his 
master, lost an ear, the organ of liearing and symbol of obedience. 
To bring another into danger of death by false accusation was 
punished by death. 'I’o canse loss of lif)erty or property by false 
witness was punished by the penalty the perjurer sought to bring 
upon another. 

The death penalty was freely awarded for theft and oilier 
crimes regarded as coming under that head ; for theft involving 
entrance of palace or temple treasury, for illegal purchase 
from minor or slave, for selling stolen goods or receiving the 
same, for common thett in the open (in detaiilt of multiple 
restoration) or rereiN'ing tlu* same, for false (‘laim to goods, 
for kidnapping, for assisting or harbouring fugitive slaves, 
for detaining or appropriating same, for lirigandage, for 
fraudulent sale of drink, for disorderly conduct of tavern, for 
delegation of personal service, for misappropriating the levy, 
for ojipression of feudal liolders, for causing death of a house- 
holder by bad building. The manner of death is not specified in 
tiiese cases. 'Hiis death penalty was also fixed for such conduct 
as placed another in danger of death. A specified form of death 
penalty occurs in the following cases gibbeting (on tlie spot 
where crime was committed) for burglary, later also for encroach- 
ing on the king’s highway, for getting a .slave-brand obliterated, 
for procuring husband's death ; burning for incest with own 
mother, for vestal entering or opening tavern, for theft at fire (on 
the spot) ; drowning for adultery, rape of betrollied maiden, 
bigamy, bad conduct as wife, seduction of daughter-in-law. 

A curious extension of the folio is the death of creditor's son 
for his father’s having caused the death of debtor’s son as 
rnancipium ; of builder's son for his father's causing the death 
of house-owner's son by building the house badly : the death of 
ii man’s daughter because her father caused tl\e death of {mother 
man’s daughter. 

The contracu naturally do not concern such criminal cases a.s 
the above, as a rule, but marriiige contracts do specify death by 
strangling, drowning, precipitation from a tower or pinnacle of 
the temple or by the iron sword for a wife's repudiation of her 
husband. VN’e are quite«W’ithout evidence as to the executive in 
all these cases. 

Exile was inflicted for incest with a daughter ; disinheritance 
for incest with a stepmother or for repeated unfilial conduct. 
Sixty strokes of an ox-hide scourge were aw'arded fur a brutal 
ussiiult on a superior, both being amelu. Branding (perliaps the 
equivalent of degradation to slavery) was the penidty for slander 
of a married woman or vestal. Deprivation of office in per- 
[Mftuity fell upon the corrupt judge. Enslavement befell the 
extravagant wife and unfilial children. Imprisonment was 
common, but is not recognized by the Code. 


The commonest of all penalties was a fine. This is awarded bv 
the Code for corporal injuries to a muskinu or slave (paid to his 
master) ; for damages done to property, for breach of contract. 
The restoration of goods appropriate, illegally bought or 
damaged by neglect, was usually accompanied by a fine, giving 
it the form of multiple restoration. This might be double, treble, 
fourfold, fivefold, sixfold, tenfold, twelvefold, even thirtyfold, 
according to the enormity of the offence. 

The Code recognized the importance of intention. A man 
who killed another in a quarrel must swear he did not do so 
intentionally, and was then only fined according to the rank 
of the deceased. The Code does not say what would be the 
penalty of murder, but death is so often awarded where death 
is caused that we can hardly doubt that the murderer was put 
to death. If the assault only led to injury and was unintentional, 
the assailant in a quarrel had to pay the doctor’s fees. A 
brander, induced to remove a slave’s identification mark, could 
swear to his ignorance and was free. The owner of an ox which 
gored a man on the street was only responsible for damages if 
the ox was known by him to be vicious, even if it caused death. 
If the rnancipium died a natural death under the creditor's 
hand, the creditor was scot free. In ordinary cases responsibility 
was not demanded for accident or for more than proper care. 
Poverty excused bigamy on the part of a deserted wife. 

On the other hand carelessness and neglect were severely 
punished, as in the case of the unskilful physician, if it led to 
loss of life or limb his hands were cut off, a slave had to be re- 
placed, the loss of his eye paid for to half his value ; a veterinary 
surgeon who caused the death of an ox or ass paid quarter value ; 
a builder, whose careless workmanship caused death, lost his life 
or paid for it by the death of his child, replaced slave or goods, 
and in any case had to rebuild the house or make good any 
damages due to defective building and repair the defect as well. 
The IxMit-builder had to make good any defect of construction 
or damage due to it a year's warranty. 

Throughout the Code respect is paid to status. 

Suspicion was not enough. 'J'he criniinal must be taken in 
the act, e.f^, the adulterer, ravisher, Ike. A man could not be 
convicted of theft unle.ss the goods were lound in his possession. 

In the case of a lawsuit the plaintiff preferred his own plea. 
There is no trace of professional advocates, but the plea had to 
be in writing and the notary doubtless assisted in the draiting 
of it, llie judge saw the plea, called the other parties before 
him and sent for the witnesses. If these were not at hand he 
might adjourn the case for their production, specifying a time 
up to six montlis. Guarantees might be entered into to produce 
the witnesses on a fixed day. The more important cases, es- 
pecially those involving life and dcatli, were tried by a bench of 
judges. With the judges were associated a body of elders, who 
shared in the decision, but whose exact function is not yet clear. 
Agreements, declarations and non-con ten tious cases are usually 
witnessed by one judge and twelve elders. 

Parties and witnesses were put on oath. The penalty for 
false witness was usually that which would have been awarded 
the convicted criminal. In matters beyond the knowledge of 
men, as the guilt or innocence of an alleged wizard or a suspected 
wife, tlie ordeal by water was used. The accused jumped into 
the sacred river, and the innocent swam while the guilty drowned. 
The accused could clear himself by oath where his own know- 
ledge was alone available. The phiintiff could swear to his loss 
by brigands, as to goods claimed, the price paid for a slave 
purchased abroad or the sum due to him. But great stress 
w'as laid on the production of written evidence. It was a serious 
thing to lose a document. The judges might be satisfied of its 
existence and terms by the evidence of the witnesses to it, and 
then issue an order tliat whenever found it should be given up. 
Contracts annulled were ordered to be broken. The court might 
go a journey to view the property and even take with them the 
saca^d symbols on which oath was made. 

The decision given was embodied in writing, sealed and 
witnessed by the judges, the elders, witnesses and a scribe. 
Women might act in all these capacities. The parties swore an 
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oath^ embodied in the document, to observe its stipulations. 
Each took a copy and one was held by the scribe to be stored in 
the archives. 

Appeal to the king was allowed and is well attested. ITie 
judges at Babylon seem to have formed a superior court to 
those of provincial towns, but a defendant might elect to answ-er 
the charge before the locsil court and refuse to plead at Babylon. 

Finally, it may be noted that many immoral acts, such as the 
use of false weights, lying, dc., which could not be brought into 
court, are severely denounced in the Omen Tablets as likely to 
bring the offender into “ the hand of God ” as opposed to “ the 
hand of the king.'* 
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BACAU, the ('apital of the department of Bacau, Rumania : 
situated among the foothills of the Carpathian Mountains, and 
on the river Ihstritza, which enters the river Sereth 5 m. S. 
Pop. (1900) 16,187, including 7850 Jews. Although of modem 
growtli, Bacau is one of the chief commercial centres in Moldasia, 
possessing many large timber yards. It is on the main railway 
from (V.ernovitz, in Bukovina, to Galatz ; and on two branch 
lines, one of which enters Transylvania through the Ghimesh 
Pass, while both give access to the salt mines, petroleum wells 
and forests of the ('arpathians. 

BACCARAT, a gambling card-game (origin of name unknown), 
suT)posed to have been introduced into 3 ^ ranee from Italy during 
the reign of Charles VIII. There arc two accepted varieties of 
the game — baccarat chemin de fer (railway) and baccarat 
banque (or a deux tableaux). In baccarat chemin de fer six 
full f jacks of cards are used. These are shuflled by a croupier 
and then by any of the players who wish to do so. I^Voin three 
to eleven persons may play. Counters are generally used and 
are sold by the banker who afterwards redeems them, 'fhe 
croupier takes a number of cards from the top of the pack and 
passes them to the player on his right (sometimes left) who 
becomes banker, a position which he holds until he loses, when 
the deal passes to the player next in order. 'I’he other players 
are called punters. The banker places before him the sum he 
wishes to stake and the punters do likewise, unless a punter 
desires to go bank, signifying his intention by saying. Banco I 
In this case he plays against the entire stake of the Imnker. 
After the stakes have been made the dealer deals a card to his 
right for the punters, then one to himself, then a third to his 
left for the punters and, finally, another to himself, all face 
downwards. Court cards and tens count nothing ; all others 
the number of their pips. Each punter looks at his cards, and 
any one having 8 or 9 turns his card up and announces it, the 
hand then being at an end. The player having the highest stake 
plays for both punters, and if the card turned is better tlian 
that of the banker, the latter pays each punter the amount of 
his stake. If not, the banker wins all sbikes and the game 
proceeds as before. If no announcement is made, meaning tliat 
neither player holds 8 or 9, the banker deals another card to 
the player on his right, who, if his first card is 6 or 7, will refuse 
it, fearing to overrun. The second card is turned face upwards 
on the table. If his card is 5 he may, or may not, accept the 
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second card, according to his judgment. In case of his refusal 
the card is offered to the second punter. If the first card is 
baccarat (t.e. amounts to o) or i , 2, 3 or 4, a punter always accepts 
the second card. The hanker then decides whether he will draw 
another card him.self *or expo.se his original ones, and when he 
has made his play piiys or receives according as he wins or loses, 
'i'ics neither win nor lose but go over to the next deal. A player 
w'ho has lost on going bank may go bank again, Init no player 
may go bank more than twice in succession. In the variation 
baccarat banque (or d deux tableaux), three packs of cards arc 
used and the liankcr is permanent ; the player who offers to risk 
the largest amount occupying tlie position. A line is drawn 
across the tabic and any one wishing to do so may place his stake 
d cheval, i.e, on the line. Stakes so placed neither win nor lose 
if one side wins and the other loses, but win if b(>tli sides w'in 
and are lost if both sides lose. The laws of baccarat are com- 
pli('ated and no one code is accepted as authoritative, the 
different clubs making their own rules. 

Sec Badoureau. Iztudc mathematique sur le feu de bar<arat (Paris, 
i88i) ; L. Billard, liiivtaiie dn baccara expirimcntal (Paris, 1883). 

BACCHANALIA, the l4it. name for the wild and mystic 
festivals of Ba< chus (Dionysus). 7 'liey were introduced into 
Rome from lower Italy by way of Etruria, and held in .secret, 
attended by women cjnly, on three days in the year in the grove 
of Simila (Siimula, Semele Ovid, Fasti, \i. 503), near the 
A ventinc hill. Subsequently, admission to tl .e rites w as extended 
to men and celebrations took place five times a month. The 
evil reputation of these festivals, at which the grossest de- 
baucheries took place, and all kinds of cjiincs and pclitical 
conspiracies w*cre supjjosed to be planned, led in 1S6 u.c. to 
a decree of the senate ■ the so-callt'il Senains cimsultum de 
Bacchanalibus, inscribed on a laon/e tablet discovered in 
( alahria (1640), now at Vienna- hy wiacli the Bacchanalia 
were prohibili'd lliriaighout the whole of Ital> , except in ceriaiti 
special cases, in which the senate reserved the right of allowing 
them, subject to t ertain restrictions. But, in spite (►f the severe 
punishment iniiicled upjon those who were found to be implicated 
in tijc (rimi’wd practices disejosed by state investigation, the 
Bacchanalia \v(Te not stamped out, at any rate in the south of 
Italy, F'** a very long lime (bivy xxxix. 8 to, 41 ; xl. 19). 

BACCHYLIDES, Greek lyric fjoel, wa:. boin at lulis, in the 
Bland of (eos. His father's name was jjtobably Meidon ; his 
rnwllier was a sister of Simonides, himself a native of lulis. 
Eusebius sa)'s that Baccliylides “ lloiirislicd " (yKpu(tv) in 
01. 78. 2 (4(// B.t'.). As the term v/c/ao/r refers to the physical 
prime, and was commonly placx’d at about the fortieth year, 
we may suppose lliat Baccliylides was born circa 507 u.v. Among 
his Odes the earliest that can be approx* imately dated is xii.,' 
which may belong to 481 or 479 n.r. ; the latest is vi., of wiiich 
the date is fixetl by the recently found fragment of the Olympic 
rcjgister to 01 . 82. i (452 B.t.). He would thus have been some 
forty-nim* years )'oungcr than his uncle Simonides, and some 
fifteen years younger than Pindar. Elsewhere Eusebius states 
that Baccliylides “ was of repute ” (lyi iofulcTo) in 01 . 87. 2 
(431 B.c.) ; and fh'orgius Syni ellus, using the .same word, gives 
01. 88 (428-425 jj.c.). The phrase would mean that he was then 
in the fulness of years and of fame. 'I’licrc is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that he survived the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian w'ar. 

Bacchylides, like Simonides and Pindar, visited the court of 
Iliero I. of Syracuse (478 467). In his fifth Ode (476 B.c.), the 
word fA'os* (v. 11) has been taken to mean that he had already 
been the guest of the prince ; and, as Simonides went to Sicily 
in or about 477 ii.c., that is not unlikely. Ode iii. (468 n.c.) 
was po.ssibly written at Syracuse, as verses 15 and 16 suggest. 
He there pays a high compliment to Iliero'fj taste in poetry 
(ver. 3 ff.). .scholium on Pyth. ii. tjo (166) avers tliat Hiero 
preferred the Odes of Bacchylides to those of Pindar. The 
Alexandrian scholars interpreted a number of passages in Pindar 
as hostile allusions to Bacchylides or Simonides. Jf the .Hcholiast.s 

* The relerc-nces are given according to the numbering in Jebb's 
edition. 
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are right, it would appear that Pindar regarded the younger of 
the two Cean poets as a jealous rival, who disparaged him to 
their common patron (schol. Pyth, ii. 52 f.), and as one whose 
poeli'ul skill was due to study rather than to genius { 01 . ii. 91- 
110). In Olymp. ii. 96 the dual yaptHrov, if it does not refer 
to the uncle and nephew, remains mysterious ; nor does it admit 
of prol)able emendation.^ One would gladly reject this tradition, 
to which the scholia so frequently refer ; yet it would lie rash 
to assume that it rested merely on surmise. The Alexandrians 
may have possessed evidence on the subject which is now lost. 
It is tolerably certain that the three poets were visitors at Iliero's 
court at about the same time : Pindar and Bacchylidcs wTote 
odes of the same kind in his honour ; and there was a tradition 
that he preferred the younger poet. There is thus no intriasic 
improbability in the hypothesis that IMndar’s haughty spirit 
Imd suffered, or imagined, some mortification. It is noteworthy 
that, whereas in 476 and 470 both he and Bacchylidcs celebrated 
Hiero’s victories, in 4^)8 (the most important occasion of all) 
Bacchylidcs alone was commissioned to do so ; although in that 
year Pindar composed an ode {Olymp. vi.) for another Syracusan 
victor at the same festival. Nor is it difficult to conceive that a 
despot .such as Iliero, whose constitutional position was ill- 
defined, and who was perhafjs all the more exigent of deference 
on that account, may have found the genial Ionian a more 
agreeable courtier than Pindar, an aristocrat of the Boe(jU> 
Aeolic type, not unmindful of “ his fathers the Aegirlae,’' and 
rather prone to link the praises of his patron with a lofty intima- 
tion of his ('wn claims Osce, Olymp. i. ad fin.). But, what- 
ever may hav(‘ ]K*en the true licaring of Pindar’s occ'asitmal 
innucMidoes, it is at any rate pleasant to find that in the extant 
work of Bacchylifk^ llu ro is not the faintest .semblance of hostile 
allusion to any rival. Nay, oiu* might almost imagine a compli- 
ment to Pitvlar, whejy, in mentioning Hesiod, he calls him Houhtov 

di'i'ii), 

IMiitarcli (dc J:x?7in, ]). 605 c) names Bac'chylides in a list of 
wrilens, A\ho after they had been banished from their native 
cities, were neti\e and succ'cssfid in literature. It was Pelopon- 
nesus that aiTorded a nc*w home to the exiletl poet. The passage 
gives no due to date or cireumstanee ; but it implies that 
Peloponnesus was the n'gion where the poet's geuius rifK'nerl 
and where he did the work which established his fame. This 
points to a resideiv'o of considerable length ; and it may be noted 
that some of th<* i^n-ms illustrate their author's intimate know- 
ledge of Pek>p()!inesiis. Thus in Ode viii.,for Aiitomedes of Phlius, 
he draws on tiiC legen<ls eonnccted with the Phliasian river 
Asopus. In Ode x., starting from the Argive legend of PrcuHus 
and Acrisius, he tells how the Arcadian cult of Artemis' ! was 
founded. In one of his dithyrambs (xix.) he treated the legend 
of Idas (a Messenian hero) and Maq)essa in the form of a 
hymemeus sung by maidens of Sparta. 

The Alexandrian scholars, who drew up .select lists of the 
best writei-s in each kind, included Bacchylides in their “ cauvm " 
of the nine lyric poets, along witli Aleman, Sappho, Alcaeus, 
Stesirhorus, ibyiais, Anacreon, Simonides and Pindar. The 
Alexandrian grammarian Didynius {cirv. 30 b.c.) wrote a com- 
mentary on the epinikian odes of Bacc'hylkles. Horace, a poet 
in some respects of kindred genius, >\as a student of his wwks, 
and imitated him (according to Porphyrion) in Odes, i. 1 5, where 
Nereus predicts the destruction of Iroy. Quotations from 
Bacchylides, or references to him, occur in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Strabo, Pli>tarch, Stol>aeus, Athenacus, Aiilus Gellius, 
Zenobius, Hephaestion, Clement of Alexandria, and various 
grammarians or scholiasts, Ammianus Murcellinus (xxv. 4) says 
that the emperor J tilian enjoyed reading Bacchylides. It is deiir, 
then, that this }X)et continued to he popular during at least the 
first four centuries of our era. No inference adverse to his repute 
can fairly be drawn from the fact that no mention of him occurs 
in the extant work of any Attic writer. The only definite esti- 
mate of him by an ancient critic occurs in the treatise Ilcpi 
commonly translated “ On the Sublime,’* but meaning rather, 

' For other explanations suggested, see Jebb's edition, liitrod. 
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“ On the Sources of Elevation in Style ” ; a work ambiguously 
ascribed to Cassius Longinus {circ. a.d. 260), but more probably 
due to some writer of the first century of our era. In cliapter 
xxxiii. of that treatise, the author asks whether we ought to 
prefer “ greatness ” in literature, with some attendant faults, 
to flawless merit on a lower level, and of course replies in the 
aflirmative. In tragedy, he asks, who would be Ion of Chios 
rather tlian Sophocles ; or in lyric poetry, Bacchylides rather than 
Pindar ? Yet Bacchylides and Ion are “ faultless, with a style 
of perfect elegance and finish.*’ In short, the essayist regards 
Bacchylides as a thoroughly finished poet of the second class, who 
never commits glaring faults, but never reaches tlie loftier heights. 

The first and most general quality of style in Bacchylides is 
his perfect simplicity and clearness. Where the text is not 
corrupt, there are few sentences which are not lucid in meaning 
and simple in structure. This lucidity is jxirtly due, no doubt, 
to the fact that he seldom attempts imagery of the bolder kind, 
and never has tlioughts of a subtle or complex order. Yet it 
would be very unjust to regard such clearness as merely a com- 
jxins^itory merit of lyric mediocrity, or to ignore its intimate 
connexion with the man’s native grace of mind, with the artist’s 
feeling for expression, with the poet’s delicate skill. How many 
readers, who could enjoy and appreciate Pindar if he were less 
difficult, are stopped on the threshold by the aspect of his style, 
and are fain to save their self-esteem by concluding that he is 
at once turgid and shallow ! A pellucid style must always ha\’e 
been a source of wide, though modest, popularity for Bacchylides. 
If it be true that Iliero preferred liim to Pindar, and that he was 
a favourite with Julian, those instances suggest the charm which 
he must always Iiave had for cultivated readers to whom affairs 
did not leave much leisure for study, and who rejoiced in a poet 
with whom they could live on such easy terms. 

Another prominent trait in the style of J^lacchylides is his love 
of picturesque detail. This characteristic marks the fragment by 
which, before the discovery of the 1896 MS., In* was best known 
— a passage, from one of his paeans, on the blessings of jieacc 
(fr. J3, Jkfrgk, 3, jebl)); and it frequently apjiears in the Odes, 
especially in the mythical narrativ(‘s. Greater poets can make 
an image flash upon the mind, as Pindar sometimes does, by 
a magic phrase, or by throwing one or two salient points into 
strong relief. The method of Bacchylides is usually quieter ; 
he paints cabinet pictures. Observation and elegance do more 
ior him than grasp or pirrein:^ insight ; but his work is oflen of 
very higli excellence in its own kind. His treatment ot simile 
is only a s|)ecial phase of this general tendency. It is exemplified 
by the touches with which he elai)oratcs the simile of the eagle 
in Ode v., and that of tlie storm- tossed mariners in Ode xii. 
This full development of simile is Homeric in manner, but not 
Homeric in motive : Homer's aim is vividness ; Bacchylides 
is rather intent on the decorative value of the details them.sclvcs. 
Tliere are occasional flashes of brilliancy in his imagery, when it 
is lit up by his keen sense of bciuity or splendour in externeJ 
nature. A radiaiu e, “ as of fire," streams from the forms of the 
Nereids (xvi. 103 ff.). An athlete shines out among his fellows 
like “ the bright moon of the mid-month night ” among the stars 
(viii. 27 £[.). The sudden gleam of hope which comes to the 
Trojans by tlie withdrawal of Achilles is like a ray of sunshine 
“from bencatli the edge of a storm-cloud" (xii. 105 ff.). The 
shades of the departed, as seen by Heracles on the banks of the 
C'oeytus, are compared to tlic countless leaves fluttering in the 
wind on “ the gleaming headlands of Ida ” (v, 65 ff.)— an image 
not unworthy of Dante or of Milton. 

Among the minor features of this poet's style the most 
remarkable is his use of epithets. A god or goddess nearly 
always receives some ornamental epithet ; sometimes, indeed, 
two or even three {e.g. KukvKoirTe^dvov . . . *Apre/jjL 6 t)<s 

AcvKioXei'ou, v. 98 f,). Such a trait is in unison with the epic 
manner, the straightforward narrative, which we find in some 
of the larger poems (as in v., x., and xvi.). On the other hand, 
the copious use of such ornament has the disadvantage that it 
sometimes gives a tinge of conventionality to his work. This 
impression is somewhat strengthened by the fact that many 
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of the epithets are long compound words, not found elsewhere 
and (in some cases at least) probably invented by the poet; 
words which suggest a deliberate effort to vary the stock 
repertory. 

The poems contained in the MS. of Bacchylides found 
(see below) in 1896 are of two classes : I. Odes of Victory ; 
II. Dithyrumbs, The Ode of Victor\", ariviKiov (/ucAo^) or 
^u'l/cos (w//vo«), is a form derived from the vfivos, which was 
properly a song in praise of a deity. Stesichorus (c. 610 
B.c.) seems to have been the first who composed hymns in 
honour, not of gods, but of heroes ; the next step was to write 
hymns in celebration of victories by living men. This custom 
arose in the second Isalf of the 6th centur>' n.c., the age in which 
the games at the four great Greek festivals reached the fulness 
of their popularity. Simonides (b. c. 556 r.c.) was the earliest 
recorded writer of epintkia. His odes of this class are now repre- 
sented only by a few very small fragments, some twenty lines 
in all. Two of these fragments, belonging to the description 
of a chariot-race, warrant the belief that Simonides, in his 
cpinikia, differed from Pindar in dwelling more on the incidents 
of the particular victory. The same characteristic is found in 
the cpinikia of Bacchylides. His fifth ode, and Pindar's first 
Olympian, alike celebrate tlie victory of the horse Pherenicus; 
but, wliile Pindar’s refcrenc;e to the race itself is slight and 
general (vv. 20-22), Bacchylides describes the running of the 
winner much more vividly and fully (vv. 37-49). 

Tlu‘ MS. contains fourteen ejjinikm. or tliirleon if Blass 1 m* right 
in 'uipposing that Odes vi. and vii., as nuinlM.rrcd by Kenyon in the 
(sdliio pyimeps, are parts ol a single o<le (for l^iclion of ('coht Pour 
(or on tlie \ lew just bt.ited, IhrtM*) of llu:; odes rclab? to llie Oiyintnan 
ustivnl : two to the Pytlu'ari ; throe to the Isthmian ; three to the 
Nenieim: and one to a Thi*ssaliaii festival calh'd the llerpata. This 
comes last. The order in wliich the MS. arranges the other epimkia 
seems to lie casual ; at least it doe, not lollosv (i) the* alphalMitical 
sequence oi the victors’ nanu'-., c)r of the names of their ciiies ; nor 
(2) chronologiccil se<|uence ; nor (3) classifimtion by contests ; nor 
(4) classification by festivals <'\c(‘pt that Hu* four great te.stivals 
precede the Petyaed. 'the first ode, cclelnating a victory oi the Cean 
\rgeios at tlie Tstlimus, may possibly liave lieen placed there lor a 
IjiO'jfnqiiueal reason, viz,, because tlie i»oet treati'd m it the e<irly 
lei;.n Is ('I I. is U'ltive island. 

\ mythical narrative, connected in some way with the \'ictor 
or his city, usually occupies thi? (’cntral part of the Pindaric ode. 
It hcrves to lift the poem into an ideal region, and to invest it 
with more than a local or temporary significance. The method 
of Baccliylides in this department of the epinikion is best illus- 
trated by the myth of C’roesiis in Ode iii., that of Heracles and 
Meleager in Ode v., and that of the Proetides in Ode x. Pindar's 
habit is to select certain moments or scenes of a legend, which 
jie depicts with great force and vividness. Ilacchylides, on the 
other Imncl, has a gentle flow of simple epic narrative ; he relies 
on the interest of tlie .story as a whole, rather than on his power 
of presenting situations. Another element, always present in 
the longer odes of victory, is that which may be called the 
“ gnomic.” Here, again, there is a contrast between the two 
}x>ets. Pindar packs his yvwfuu, his maxims or moral senti- 
ments, into terse and sometimes obscure epigrams ; he utters 
them in a didactic tone, as of one who can speak with the com- 
manding voice of Delphic wisdom. The moralizing of Bacchylides 
is rather an utterance of quiet meditation, sometimes recalling 
the strain of Ionian gnomic elegy. 

The epinikia‘ of Bacchylides are fallowed in the MS. by six 
compositions which the Alexandrian.s classed under the general 
name of mOrfuififioL, and which we, too, must lie content 
to describe collectively as Diihytafnbs. The derivation of 
is uncertain ; 5 /. may be the root seen in fiio*; 
(cp. ^tnlAxa), and OvftafilSos another form of a 

word by which Cratinus (c, 448 b.c.) denotes some kind of hymn 
to the wine-god. The “ dithyramb,” first mentioned by Archi- 
lochus (c, 670 B.C,), received a finished and choral form from 
Arion of Tuesbos (r. 600 b.c.). His dithyrambs, produced at 
Corinth, belonged to the cult of Dionysus, and the memlxTS of 
his chorus (r^ntyiKot personated satyrs. Originally 

concerned with the birth of the god, the dithyramb came to deal 
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with all his fortunes : then its scope became still laiger ; it might 
celebralCj not Dionysus alone, but any god or hero. This last 
development had taken place before tlie close of the 6th century 
B.c. Simonides wrote a dithyramb on Memnon and Tithonus ; 
Pindar, on Orion and on Heracles. Hence the Alexandrian 
scholars used 6t^i'pa/x/]os in a wide sense, as denoting simply 
a lyric poem occupied witli a mythical narrative. Thus Ode xvii. 
of Bacchylides (relating the voyage of Theseus to Crete), though 
it was clearly a ratar for the Delian Apollo, was classed by tlie 
Alexandrians among his “ dithyrambs as appears not' only 
from its place in our MS., but also from the allusion of Servius 
(on Aen, vi. ax). 'Hie six di thy rainbs of Bacch> lides are arranged 
in (approximately) alphabetical order: ’Arrr/ro/Moa*, 'H/>aKA)}s', 
ty tlt/trcis*, Dryireis, *h 5 , 'liSns-. The principal feature, best 
exemplified by the first and third, is necessarily epic narrative, 
often adorned with touches of picturesque detail, and animated 
by short speeches in the epic manner. 

Several other classes of composition are represented by those 
fragments of Bacchylides, preserved in ancient literature, which 
were known before the discovery of the new MS. (i) v/xvoi.. 
Among these we hear of the airontfiirTiKol, liymns of pious fare- 
well, speeding some god on his way at the season when he passetl 
from one haunt to another. (2) ratuies*, represented by the 
well-known fragment on the blessings of peace. (3) 7r/)oir(»5i,a, 
choral odes sung during proces.sions to temples. (4) {'iT»pxi]fuira, 
lively dance-songs for religious festivals. (5) represented 

by five fragments of a class akin to <r/voAi«, drinking-songs. 
Under this head come some lively and humorous verses on the 
power of wine, imitated by Horace {Odes, iii. 21. 13-20). Jt may 
be conjectured that the facile grace and bright fancy of llacrhy- 
liclcs w'crc seen to especial advantage in light compositions of this 
kind. (6) The elegiacs C)f Bacchylides are refiresented by two 
t7rty/>a/4//aTa ih'uOijfuiTLKu , each of four lines, in tlie Palatine 
Anthology. 'Hie first {Anth. \'i. 313) is an inscription for an 
offering commemorative of a victory gained liy a chorus with a 
fxiem written b}^ Bacchylides. Tlie second {Anth, vi. 53) is ati 
inscription for a shrine dedicated to /Afihyrus. Its aullienticit) 
has Ixicn questioned, but not disproved. 

'I'he papyrus containing the odes of Bacchyliihs was louii^l in 
ICgynl ly natives, iiiid rfached llie British Museum 111 tlie aiilunin 
oi iny6. It w i Mii'ti in alioiit 200 jiieces. By tlie skill mid imlnsti v' 
of Mr F. (i. Kenvon, the editor of the v<h 1 io fnincvp^ (ih<»7). the MS. 
was recon.stnir.ted from these lacoraleil nieinlu'is. As now arranged, 
tlic MS. consists oi three sections, (i) Thv tinst section coriUuiis 
22 coliiiniis of w riting. It breaks oft after the b ojjonnig vi i^e.-. ol 
Ode xii. {2) The second si ction contain ’, columns 23-20. Of tlu“.»‘, 
column 23 is nqiresented only by the last kdters ot two words. 1'hi. 
section conipnM»s w'hat remains of Odes xiii, and xiv. It breaks ofl 
belore the end ot xiv., which is the last ol the (‘]nnikia. (3) Tin* 
third section comprises coliunns 30-30. It begins with the nintdali d 
opening verstjs of Ode xv. {'Avrrivoid^at, Ihi* hrsl oi the dilhyrande), 
and brcak.s olT after ver.'^e 1 1 ol the last dithyramb,'' 1 The number 
of lines m a cohinin varies from 32 to 36, the usual number lK*iiig 35. 
or (though less often) 34. 

It is impossible to say how much has been lost between the end 
of cuhimn 29 and the beginning ol coliiinn 30. Probably, howevei. 
Ode xiv., if not the last, was nearly the last of the epinikia. it 
concerns a festival of a merely local diameter, the Tliessahan 
ilerpaia, and was theieloi-e placed after the thirteen other epiinkia, 
which arc connected witii tlic four great hstivals. The same lacuna 
leaves it doubtful wlu-tlu-r any colled ive tilU* was iirefi.xr-d to the 
dtOffpa/ifioi. After the last column (to) ol the MS., a good derd tia-^ 
probably tH;en lo.st. Bacchylifh's seems to have? writh-ji at least 
three other poems ol Ihi,^. cla.ss (on ( assandra, laiocoon and bhiloc 
let«i.s) ; and these w'oukJ liave come, m alphabetical order, after tin- 
last of the extant six (Iclas), 

The writing of the MS. is a line uncial. It presents some trait.^ 
of a distinctly Ptolemaic type, though it lacks some h‘alures found 
in the earlier I’tolemaic MSS. (tho.se of the 3rd or 2nd century b.c.). 
Among the characteristic forms of letters is the T, with a shallow- 
curve on the toj) of the ujirighl ; a form found in MSS. asuibed to 
the ist century d.( .. and different from thi* more fully fonru d iipsiltm 
of the Roman period. Another very signiHcatil letter is the 
w^ntten as > , a form which begins to go out alter e. 50 giving 
place to one in which tlu*- middln stroke is cojmectcjd with the other 
two. From these and other indications it is probable that the MS. 
is not later than the middle of the ist cenlnry n.f . 

The scribe, though he sometimes corrected his own mistakes, 
was, on the whole, careleas of the sense, as of the metre ; he seems 
to have been a mechanical copyist, excrlleut in x>entnaaf>hip, but 
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intent only on the letters. The MS. has received corrections or 
small supplements from at least two different persons. One of 
them (Kenyon's A*) was contemporary, or nearly .so, with the scribe. 
I'he oth(M* (A*) was considerably later ; he wrote a Roman cursive 
which mi^ht belong to the end of the ist century a.d., or to the early 
part of t lie 2nd. The correctors seem to Ixj generally trustworthy ; 
though, like the scribe, they were inattentive to metre, passing over 
many metrical faults which could easily have Ixicn removed. They 
af)pear to have compared their MS. with another, or others ; but 
they .sometimes made a bad use of such aid, intruding a false reading 
where their text had the true one. 

Breathings are generally added, especially rough breathings ; the 
form is usually square, but sometimes partially rounded. Accents 
are added, not to all words, but only, as a rule, to those which 
might cause doubt or difficulty to the reader. This was the Alex- 
andrian practice, accents being regarded as aids to correct reading, 
and more liberally used when the dialect was not Attic. In accord- 
ance with the: older system, the accent is not written on the last 
syllabic of a wor<l ; when the accent falls there, a grave accent is 
written on the preceding syllable, or on tw'O such syllables {e.g. 

As Kenyon observes, no MS. of equal antiquity is so well supplied 
with accents. The MS. which comes nearest to it in this respect is 
the Aleman fragment in the Louvre, which is of similar or slightly 
higher age, belonging perluqis to the early part of the ist century 
A.D. ; and in that MS. the comparatively frequent accents were 
doubtless de.signed to aid readers unfamiliar with Aleman’s Laconian 
Doric. With nigard to other grammatical or metrical signs (nfXHTtftdiai) 
used in the Baccliylides MS., there is not mucli that calls for special 
remark. The punctuation, whether bv the scrilw or bv correctors, 
is very sparse, and certainly cannot always Ix' reganh'd as authori- 
tative. The signs denoting the end ot a strophe or antislrophe 
{pafagraphus), of an ejiode {i niouis), or of an ode {aster ish), are olten 
omitted by the scribe, and, when employed, are .sometimes placed 
incorrectly, or emploved in an irregular manner. 

Editions. I'\ G. kenyon, ICd. pnmeps (iK<i7) ; F. Blass, ^rd ed. 
(i()04) ; n. Jurenka ; N. J^'esta, ti’xt, translation and notes 

(i8g8). r I liitest edition is by Sir Richard Jebb (1905). with 
introduction, notes, translation, and bibliogrujihy ; te-xt only 
(tgoO). See also T. Zanghieri, Studi su Uacchiliiie, Hibtiografia 
Haa hilufea, /9(>f (1005)). (H, C. J.) 

BACCIO D* AGNOLO (r, T460’ 1543), Florentine wood-airver, 
sculptor and an hitcct, luul the family name of Baglioni, hut was 
always known by the abbreviation of Bartolommeo into Baccio 
and tbc use of d’ Agnolo as nioaning the son of Angelo, his father’s 
name. He started as a wood-carver, and between 1491 and 1502 
dirl much of the decorative* ('arving in the church of Santa Maria 
Novella and the Pala7.7.() Vecchio in Florence. Having made his 
re|)ututiou as a sculptor he appears to have turned hi.s attention 
to architecture, and to have studied at Koine, tliough at wliat 
precise date is uncertain ; but (juite at the lieginning of the ibth 
century he was engaged with Simon Pollajiiojo in re.storing the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and in 1506 he was commissioned to complete 
the drum of the cUpola of tin? metropolitan church of Santa 
Maria del Fiore. 'I'he latter work, however, was interrupted on 
account of adverse criticisms from Michelangelo, and it remained 
unexecuted. Baccio d’ Agnolo also planned the Villa Borghese 
and the Bartolini palace, with otlier fine palaces and villas. The 
lUrtolini palace was the first house to be given frontispieces 
of columns to the door and windows, previously confined to 
churches ; and he was ridiculed by the Florentines for his 
innovation. Another much -admired work by him was the 
campanile of the church of Santo Spirito. His studio was the 
resort of the most celebrated artists of the day, Michelangelo, 
Sansovino, the brothers Sangallo and the young Raphael. He 
died in 1543, leaving three sons, all architects, the best-known 
being Giuliano. 

BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (1685*1750), German musical 
composer. The Bach family was of importance in the history of 
music for nearly two hundred years. Four branches of it were 
known at the beginning of the i6th century, and in 1561 we 
hear of Hans Bach of VVechmar who is believed to bt» the father 
of Veit Bach (Ixirn alx>ut 1555). The family genealogy, drawm 
Fsmiiy J: Seliastian Bach himself and completed by his 

son Philipp Emanuel , describes Veit Bach as the founder 
of the family, a Imker and a miller, “ whose zither must have 
.sounded very pretty among the clattering of the mill-wheels.” 
His son, Hans Bach, Sptelmann,"' is the first professional 
musician of the family. Of Hans's large family the second son, 
Christoph, was the grandfather of Sebastian Bach. Another son. 


Heinrich, of Amstadt, had two sons, Johann Michael and Johann 
Christoph, who are among the greatest of J. S. Bach’s fore- 
runners, Johann Christoph being now supposed (although this is 
still .disputed) to be the author of the splendid motet, Ich lasse 
dtch nicht (“ I wrestle and pray ”), formerly a.scribed to Se^stian 
Bach. Another descendant of Veit Bach, Johann Ludwig, was 
admired more than any other ancestor by Sebastian, who copied 
twelve of his church cantatas and sometimes added work of his 
own to them. 

The Bach family never left Thuringia until the sons of Sebastian 
went into a more modem world. Through all the misery of the 
peasantry at the period of the Thirty Years’ War this clan 
maintained its position and produced musicians who, however 
local their fame, were among the greatest in Europe. So 
numerous and so eminent were they that in Erfurt musicians 
were known as “ Bachs,” even when there were no longer any 
members of the family in the town. Sebastian Bach thus 
inherited the artistic tradition of a united family whose circum- 
stances had deprived them of the distractions of the century of 
musical fermentation which in the rest of Europe had destroyed 
polyphonic music. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was baptized at Eisenach on the 23rd 
of March 1685. His parents died in his tenth year, and his elder 
brother, Johann Christoph, organist at Ohrdruf, took 
charge of him and taught him music. The elder brother gg^phy, 
is said to have been jealous of Sebastian’s talent, and to 
have forbidden bini access to a manii.script volume of works by 
Froberger, Buxtehude and other great organists. Every night 
for six months Sebastian got up, put his hand through the lattice 
of the bookcase, and copied the volume out by moonlight, lo the 
permanent ruin of his eyesight (as is shown by all the extant 
portraits of him at a later age and by the blindness of his last 
years). When he had finished, his brotlier discovered the copy 
and took it away from him. Tn 1700 Sebastian, now fifteen and 
thrown on his own resources by the death of his brother, went to 
Liineburg, where his beautiful soprano voice obtained him an 
appointment at the school of St Michael as chorister. He seems, 
however, to have worked more at instrumental than at vocal 
music. Afiart from the choristers’ routine, his position provided 
only for his general education, and wc know little about his 
definite nui.sical instructors. In any case he owed his musical 
development mainly to his own incessant study of (’lassical and 
contemjMirary composers, such as Frescobaldi (r. 1587), (*as]).\r 
Kerl (1628*1693), Buxtehude, Froberger, Muffat the elder, 
Pachelbel and probably Johann Joseph Fux (1 660*1 741), the 
author of tl\e Gradus ad Parnassum on which all later classical 
composers w^ere trained. A prettier and no less authentic story 
than that of his brother’s forbidden organ-volume tells how, on 
his return from one of the many holiday expeditions which Bach 
made to flamburg on foot to hear the great Dutch organist 
Reinken, he sat outside an inn longing for the dinner he could not 
afford, when two herring-heads were flung out of the window, and 
he found in each of them a ducat with which he promptly paid 
his way, not home, but back to Hamburg. At Hamburg, also, 
Reiser was laying the foundations of German opera on a splendid 
scale which mu.st have fired Bach’s imagination though it never 
directly influenced his style. On the other hand Reiser’s church 
music was of immense importance in his development. In Celle 
the famous Hofkapelle brought the influence of Ffench music to 
bear upon Bach’s art, an influence which inspired nearly all his 
works in suite-form and to which his many autograph copies of 
Couperin’s music hear testimony. Indeed, there is no branch 
of music, from Palestrina onwards, conceivably accessible in 
Bach’s time, of which we do not find specimens carefully copied 
in his own handwriting. On the other hand, when Bach, at the 
age of nineteen, became organist at Amstadt, he found Lvibeck 
within easy distance, and there, in October 1705, he went to hear 
Buxtehude, whose organ works show so close an affinity to Bach’s 
style that only their lack of coherence as wholes reveals to the 
attentive listener that with all their nobility they are not by 
Bach himself. Bach’s enthusiasm for Buxtehude caused him 
to outstay his leave by three months, and this, together with his 
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habit of astonishing the congregation by the way he harmonized 
the chorales got him into trouble. But he was dready too great 
an ornament to be lightly dismissed ; and though his answers to 
the complaints of the authorities (every word of which makes 
amusing reading in the archives of the church) were spirited 
rather than satisfactory, and the consistorium had to add to their 
complaints the grave scandal of his allowing a “ strange maiden 
to sing in the church,^ Bach was able to maintain his position at 
Amstadt until he obtained the oiganistship of St Blasius in 
Miihlhausen in 1707. Here he married his cousin, easily identified 
with the “ strange maiden ” of Arnstadt ; and here he wrote his 
first great church cantatas, Aus der Tiefc^ Gott ist mein Kmiig 
and Gottes Z,ciL 

Bach’s mastery of the keyboard attracted universal attention, 
and prevented his ever l^eing unemployed. In 1708 he went to 
Weimar where his successes were crowned by his appointment, 
in 1714, at the age of twenty-nine, as HofkonzerUnrisirr to tlie 
duke of Weimar. Here the composition of sacred music was one 
of his most congenial duties, and the great cantata, Ich hatte viel 
BekummernisSj was probably the first work of his new office. In 
1717 Bach visited Dresden in the course of a concert tour, and 
was induced to challenge the arrogant French organist, j. Louis 
Marchand, who was making himself thoroughly disliked by the 
German musicians who could not deny his powers. Bach was 
first given an opportunity of listening secretly to Marchand’s' 
playing, then a competition on the organ was proposed, and a 
day was fixed for the tournament at which all the court and all 
the musical celebrities of the town were to be present, to sec 
nothing less than the issue between French and German music. 
Marchand too!; up the challenge contemptuously ; hut it would 
appear that he also was allowed to listen secretly to Bach’s 
playing, for (m the day of ihe tournament the only news of him 
was th.at he I'lad left J )rcsdcn by tho earliest coach. 

This triumph was followed by Bat'lfs appointment as fwi/W/- 
meister to the duke of ('dtiien, a post which jie held from 1717 to 
1723. 'fhe C\')then period is that of Bach s central instrumental 
works, sucli as the first book of the Wohlteuif^er tries Klavter, 
the solo violin and violoncello sonatas, the Brandenburg con- 
ccrt»)S, and the French and JMiglish suites. 

In 1723, finding his position at (othen uninspiring for choral 
music, he removed to iA*ij)zig, wIutc he hiH'anic cantor of the 
Thomasschule, being still able to retain his post as visiting Kapell- 
meister at (’othen, besides a similar position at Wcissenfels. llis 
wife had died in 1720, leaving seven children, of whom Frieder- 
mann and Jffiilipp Jtmanuel had a great future before them. (For 
his sons s*c Bach, K. P. K., below.) In December 1721 Bach 
married again, and tor the beautiful soprano voice of his second 
wife he wrote many of his most inspired arias. She was a great 
help to him with ail his work, and her musical handwriting soon 
became so like his own that her copies are difficult to distinguish 
from his autographs. In 1729 Bach heard that Handel was for 
a second time visiting Ilallc on his way back to London from 
Italy. A former attempt of Bach’s to meet Ilandcl had failed, 
and no^v he was too ill to travel, so he sent his son lo Halle to 
invite Handel lo Leipzig ; but the errand was not successful, 
and much to Bach’s disappointment he never met his only com- 
peer. Bach so admired Handel that he made a manuscript copy 
of his Passion nach Brorkes. This work, though almost unknown 
in England then as now, was, next to the oratorios of Keiser, in- 
comparably the finest Passion then accessible, as Graun’s beauti- 
ful masteq)iece, Der Tod Jesu, was not composed until four years 
after Bach’s death. 'I’he disgusting poem of Brockes (which was 
set by every German composer of the time) was transformed by 
Bach with real literary skill as tlie groundwork of the non- 
scriptural numbers in his Passion according to St John. 

All Bach’s most colossal achievements, such as the Passion 
according io S( Matthew and the B Minor Mass (for discussion of 
which see Oratorio and Mass), date from his cantorship at 
I^ipzig. But, important and congenial as was his position there, 
and smooth as the course of his life seems to have been until 

' Spitta points out that this cannot mean singing in the choir at 
a service, but making music in church privately. 


his death in i75®» n^ust have had quite as much experience as 
can have been good for him. He was often ruffled by the town 
councillors of Leipzig, who (like his earlier employers at Amstadtl 
were shocked by the “ unecclesiastical style ” of his composi- 
tions and by his independent bearing. But be had more serious 
troubles. Of his seven children by his first wife only three 
survived him. By his second wife he had thirteen children, of 
whom he lost four of the six sons. For the head of so large a 
family his post was dignified rather than lucrative, and few 
documents tell a prouder tale of uncomplaining thrift than the 
inventory of his possessions made after his death. One can only 
be thankful that he did not live to see anything but the wonder- 
ful promise of his son Fricdermann, who, in the words of the 
brilliantly successful K. Philipp Emanuel Bach, was more nearly 
capable of replacing his father than all the rest of the famih' 
together. The prospect of complete loss of the tradition ol his 
own polyphonic art he faced with equanimity, saying of the new 
style, which in the hands of his own .son, Philipp Emanuel, was 
soon to eclipse it for the next hundred years, “ The art has 
advanced to great heights : the old style of music no longer 
pleases our modern ears." But it would ha\'e broken his heart 
if he had foreseen that Friedc.nuinn Bach was to attain a dis- 
reputable old age after a dissolute and unproductive life. 

The brilliant successes of Philipp Emanuel led to his appoint- 
ment as court-composer to the king of Prussia and hence, in 1747, 
to Sebastian’s being siiniinoned to visit J^rederick the Great at 
Potsdam, an inciik'ut which Bach always regarderl as the cul- 
mination of his (!arcer, much us Dr Johnson regarded his inter- 
view with George III. Bach had to play on the numerous newly 
invented pianofortes of Silherniann which tiie king had bought, 
and also to try tJie organs of the churches of Jkilsdam. Frederick , 
whose musical rcfiutation rested on a genuine if narrow basis, 
gave him u splendid theme on which to extemporize ; and on that 
tlieine Bach afterwards wrote mnsikalische Ol>fer. 'I’wo years 
after this event his sight began to lail, and before long he shared 
the fate of Handel in iH'corning perteetly blind.- 

Bach died of apoplexy on the 28th of July 1750. His loss was 
deplored as that of one of the greatest organists and clavier 
])layers of his time. Of his compositions comparative ly lit lie was 
known. At his death his MS. works were divided amongst his 
sons, and many of them have be^Mi lost ; only a small traction of 
his greater works was recovered when, after the lapse of nearly 
a century, the verdict of his neglectful posterity was reversed 
by the modern upholders of polyphonic art. Even now some 
important works are still apparently irrecoverable. 

The rediscovery of Bach is closely connected with the name 
of Mendelssohn, who was amongst the first to proclaim by 
word and deed the powers of a genius too gigantic to 
be grasped by three generations. By the enthusiastic 
endeavours of Mendelssohn, Schumann and others, 
and in England still earlier by the performances and publica- 
tions of Wesley and ('rotch, the circle of Bach’s worshippers 
rapidly increased. In 1850, a century after his death, a 
society was started for the correct publication of all Bach’s 
remaining works. Robert Franz, the great .song-writer, did good 
service in arranging some of Bach’s finest works for modern 
performance, until the experience of a jinrcr scholarship could 
prove not only the po.ssibility but the incomparably greater 
beauty of a strict adherence to Bach’s own scoring. The Porson 
of Bach-scholarship, however, is Wilhelm Rust (grand.son of the 
interesting composer of that name who wrote polyphonic suites 
and fantasias early in the 19th century). During the fourteen 
years of his editorship of the Bach-Gesellschajt he displayed a 
steadily increasing insight into Bach’s style which has never since 
been rivalled. In more than one case he has restored harmonics 
of priceless value from incomplete texts, by means of n^search 
and reasoning which he sums up in a modest footnote that reads 
as something self-evident. His prefaces to the Bach-Gesellschaft 
volumes are perhaps the most valuable contributions lo the 
criticism of 1 8th -century music ever written, Spitta’s great 
biography not excepted. 

The same surjffon operated iinsucct -^-jfiilly on t»oth composers. 
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hands) without disturbing the already complete score, is astonish* 
ing ; and it fails only in the slow movements, which he prefers to 
leave obviously in the condition of an arrangement rather than 
to spoil their broad cantabile style by a too polyphonic bass. 

But these cases are insignificant compared with such trans- 
formations as that of the prelude of the £ major partita for 
unaccompanied violin into the sinfonia for organ obligato 
accompanied by full orchestra (including three trumpets and 
a pair of drums) at the beginning of the church cantata, Wir 
danken dir, Goil, 'Fhe original version is perhaps the most 
complete and natural of the violin solos, for its arpeggios produce 
full harmony without recourse to tliat constant attempt to play 
on all four strings at once, which makes the performance of the 
polyphonic movements a tour de force in which steady rhythm 
is nearly impossible. Vet in the .sinfonia its proportions seem to 
reveal themselves for the first time. Not a bar is displaced and 
not a note of the new accompaniment is unnecessary. The whole 
is almost entirely without themes ; for even this, the laigest of 
all arpeggio-preludes, consists essentially of the gradual un- 
folding of a scheme of harmony in which rhythmic and melodic 
organization is reduced to a minimum. Only in the first line 
does the incisive initial figure persist a little longer in the new 
accompaniment than in the original solo, but on the last page 
it reappears and pervades the whole orchestra, even the drums 
thundering out its rhythm at the climax where the holding-notes 
of the trumpet span the torrent of harmony like a rainbow. 

Dt^eper still is the thought that underlies llie transformation 
of two movements of the great violin-concerto in j) minor 
(unfortunately lost except in its splendid arrangement for clavier) 
into parts of the church cantata, Wir mUssen durch inel TrUbsal 
in das lieirh Goites eingehen. In both movements the violin 
is n’pl'ired by the organ an ocUive lower, the orchestral accom- 
paniment re naining where it was. 'Fhis treatment, with the 
addition of new and plaintive purls for wind instruments, turns 
the already very long and sotnbre first movement into an im- 
press! \'e idealization of the “ much tribulation that lies lH*tWTen 
us and the kingdom of heaven. The slow movement is still 
more .solemn, and is arranged in the same way as regards the 
instruments ; but from the first note to the last a four-part 
chorus sings, to the words of the title, a mass of quite new 
material (except for the bass and for numerous imitations of 
the solo-part), treated with every variety of vocal colouring and 
a grandeur of conception which is not dwarfed even by the 
Passion according to St Matthew, 

4. 1'he four short masses, the Christmas oratorio and tlie 
B minor mass, contain every variety of adaptation from earlier 
work. The four short mas.ses are indeed obviously compiled 
for use in a church where the orchestra was small. Only four 
movements in the whole collection are not traceable to other 
extant works ; all the rest comes from church cantatas. The 
adaptations are not always significant ; no attempt, for example, 
is made in the (# minor mass to conceal how unfit for a Kyrie 
eleison is the tremendous denunciatory chorus, Herr, deine Augen 
sehen nach dem Glauben, But the F major and G major masses 
are very instructive ; and the A major mass, except for the 
damage done to the instrumentation, is a work that no one 
would conceive to be not original. The Kyrie is one of Bach’s 
most individual utterances and could surely never have fitted 
any other text ; but we should say the same of the Gloria if we 
did not possess the church cantata, Halt im Geddehtftiss, The 
Gloria begins with a triumphant polyphonic chorus accompanied 
by a spirited symphony for strings. At the words “ et in terra 
pax ” the time changes, and two fiutes softly accompany a single 
solemn melody in the altos. At the “ laudamus te the material 
of the beginning returns, and is interrupted again by the calm 
slow movement, this lime in another key and for another voice, 
at the words adoramus te.*’ Twice the “ laudamus ’* and 
“ adoramus alternate in 11 finely proportioned design ; at last 
the w'ords “ gratias agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam ” 
are set for the full cliorus to the music of the slow movement, 
the strings join with the fiutes, and this most appropriate setting 
of those words is finished. And yet it is quite impossible to 


regard this as superseding the last chorus of Halt im Geddehtn^ss* 
Not one bar or harmony of the framework differs ; yet the two 
versions are two independent works of art. In the cantata the 
beginning is for instruments only ; when the slow movement 
(here adequately scored for a fiutc and two oboe d^amore) begins, 
the basses, permanently separated from the rest of the chorus, 
sing “ Peace be unto you.” The other voices then sing the 
triumph of the faithful helped by the Saviour in their battle 
against the world. The slow movement is, of course, set for 
bass alone throughout, and at tlie last recurrence of the allegro 
the bass continues to sing “ Fricdc sei mit euch ” through the 
rest of the chorus, as if leading the chorus of humanity through 
strife to the kingdom of heaven, and then the single voice of 
peace remains to the end. Hardly a bar of the chorus-material 
is on the same themes in the two versions. 

7’he study of the sources of the Christmas oratorio will complete 
the evidence on which we support our estimate of Bach*s methods 
and range of expression. It is certain that the occasional 
cantatas, from which all except the chorale-tune numbers and 
those set to words from the Bible were taken, date from shortly 
before the oratorio ; and that Bach, being incapable of putting 
inferior work even into birthday odes, rescued it from oblivion 
by having tlic verses for the oratorio numbers built on the same 
rhythms as those of the odes in order that he might use tho.se 
occasional works as a sketch (see li.-G., Jahr. xxxiv. preface). 
Be this as it may, the alterations are confined to details even 
where an aria is transposed a fourth or fifth ; but the effect of 
them is startling. Pleasure (Wollust) sings a lovely soprano 
aria to allure Hercules from the paths of Virtue, to which Hercules 
replies indignantly with an aria in a spirited staccato style. It 
is no doubt a shock to our feelings to find that Wollust’s aria 
became the Virgin’s cradle-song, while Hercules’s reply became 
the alto aria in which Zion is bidden to “ prepare for the Bride- 
groom.” But it docs not warrant the inference that Bach’s 
music lacks definite characterization : on the contrary, these 
two arias arc the best demonstration of his profound insight 
into tlie possibilities of musical expression within his range. 

It is no part of his conception of art that Wollust should be 
represented by a Wagnerian Venusberg-music: ; the obvious way 
to represent Pleasure was by writing pleasant music, and with 
Bach’s ideas of pleasance the step from this to the solemn beauty 
of the sacred cradle-song was a mere matter of change of colour 
and tempo. The key is lowered from B flat to G, the strings 
are veiled with the tender reed tone of a group of oboe d" amor c, 
the soprano becomes an alto whose notes are, as it were, sur- 
rounded with a nimbus by being doubled in the upper octave 
by a flute ; and the aria becomes worthy of its new purpose, 
not by losing a grossness which it never possessed, but by gaining 
the richness wliich distinguishes the perfect work from the 
boldly executed draft. 

As to the aria of Hercules the change is in manner, while the 
character, in the human sense of the term, is quite rightly the 
same. Both Hercules and the faithful Christian of the oratorio 
are renouncing pomps and vanities for the claims of a higher life ; 
in the one case indignantly, in the other case inspired mit ziirt- 
lichem Triebe." A change to a legato style, the substitution of a 
single oboe d' amove for iutli violins, the addition of delicate ^ 
ornaments indicative of a slower pace, and the noble stream of 
melody preserve its identity while changing its aspect. Bach’s 
larger designs react on tlieir changing contents as a cathedral 
reacts on the impressiveness of the rites performed within it, or 
as nature reacts on a poet’s thoughts ; and in the same way 
Bach’s melody is greater than any possible mood of the moment, 
not because of that vague and negative pseudo-classical quality 
misnamed “ reserve,” but because of its vital individuality. In 
their proper directions its changes are limitless ; elsewhere change 
is inconceivable. No amount of “ Umarbeitung ” could, for 
instance, turn the aria of Hercules into the Virgin’s cradle-song, 
or Wollust’s aria into the exhortation of Zion to prepare for the 
Bridegroom. In short, Bach’s melodies are characteristic, not 
like a mask with a set expression, but like a living face that is the 
more individual for the mobility of its features. 
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Within these limits^ that is, short of dramatic expression in 
just so far as the end of drama is not character but action/’ 
there is nothing good that Bach's art does not express. He has 
plenty of humour, if the term may be applied to ^t which is, so 
to spcak^ always literal, -^rt in which a jest is a jest and serious 
things are treated with familiar directness, and all, whether in 
jest or earnest, is primarily beautiful. In Der Streit mischen 
Phoebus und Pan Bach answers the critics who censured him for 
his pedantry and provincial ignorance of the grand Italian 
operatic style, by making effective use of that style in Pan’s 
prize-aria (“ Zum Tanze, zum Sprunge, so wack-ack-ack-ackelt 
das Herz ”), nobly representing his own style in Phoebus’s aria, 
and promptly caricaturing it in the second part of Pan’s (“ Wenn 
der Ton zu miihsam klingt ”). Midas votes for Pan — “ denn 
nach meinen beiden Ohren singt er unveigleichlich schon.” At 
the word “ Ohren ” the violins give a pianissimo “ hee-haw ” 
which is fully as witty in its musical aptness as Mendelssohn’s 
clown-theme in the Overture to the Midsummer Night's Dream ; 
and in the ensuing dialogue their prophecy is verified. As with 
many other great artists, Bach’s playfulness occasionally showed 
itself inconveniently where little things shock little minds. The 
hilarious aria, “ Ermuntre dich,” in the church cantata, Schmucke 
dichy 0 liebe Seele^ is one instance, and the quaint representation 
of the words “ dimisit inanes ” in the Magnificat is another. This 
great work, one of the most terse and profound things Bach ever 
wrote, contains, among many other subtle inspirations, one 
conception with which we may fitly end our survey, for it strongly 
suggests Bach himself and the destiny of all that work which he 
finished so lovingly, with no prospect of its becoming more than 
a family heirloom and a salutary tradition in his Leipzig choir- 
school. In the Magnificat he sets the words quia respexit 
humilitatem ancillac suae ” to a touchingly appropriate soprano 
solo accompanied by his favourite oboe d^amore. With the next 
sentence “ ecce enini bcatam me dicent ” the tone brightens to a 
quiet joy, but Bach takes advantage of the syntax of the Latin 
in a way that defies translation, and the sentence is finished l^y 
the chorus. “ Omnes generationes ” seem indeed to pass before 
us in the crowded fugue which rises in perpetual stretto, the 
incessant entries of its subject now mounting the whole scale, 
each part a step higher than the last, and now collecting in 
unison with a climax of closeness and volume overwhelming in 
its impression of time and multitude. 

SUMMAKY OF BACH’S WORKS 

No attempt is licre made at chronological seipicncc. Tlu* changes 
in Bach’s style, though clear and iinporlant, are almost impossibh' 
to describe in un technical languaKC ; nor are they ot such general 
interest as to make it worth while to expand this summary by an 
attempt to apportion its contents among the Ariistadt-Muhlhauseii 
period, the Weimar p(*riotl, the Cothen yx'riod (chii:fly remarkable 
for instrumental music and comjiarativelj’ uninteresting in its 
easy-going choral music), and the last period (1733-1750) in which, 
while the choral works became at once more numerous and more 
terse Jesit, der du meine Seele) the instrumental music, though 
never dilTuse, sliows an increasing preference for dc.signs on a large 
scale. (Compare, for example, the second book of the W ohltemperirtes 
Klavier, 1744, with the first, 1722.) 

1. — Church Music 
A. With Orchestra 

iqo church cantatas : besides several which are only known 
from fragmentary sets of parts. Of the iqo, 40 are for solo voices, 
about bo (including some solo cantatas) are more or less founded 
on chorales, and the rest, though almost invariably containing a 
chorale (for congregational singing), are practically short oratorios 
and frenucnlly so entitled by Bach himself. 

3 wcclding cantatas : the Easter oratorio (exactly like the above- 
mentioned oratorio - cantatas ; and the Christmius oratorio (six 
similar cantatas forming a connected design for })erformance on six 
separate days). 

The Passions according to St Matthew and St John. 

Funeral ode for the Duchess Elxirhardine (now known to be 
arranged from portions of the lost Passion according to St Mark). 

4 short masses {ue. Kyrie and Gloria only) mainly compiled from 
church cantatas. 

Mass in B minor. Magnificat in D. A few other ecclesiastical 
Latin choruses. 


B. Without Orchestra 

5 motets a capella (but there is reason to believe that these, except 
Komm Jesu homm, were intended to \hs partly supported by the 
organ). A sixth motet has an obligato figured-bass accompaniment. 

A few early choruses, mostly turned to account in later works. 

A large collection of plain chorales, including several original 
melodies. 

II. — Secui.ar Vocal Music 

Der Streit zwischen Phoebus und Pan and Der zufneden gestellte 
Aeolus : both entitled Dramma per Musiva, but showing no more 
essential connexion with the stage than Handel's A its and Galatea. 

7 solo anti 7 choral cantatas, of which latter three were almost 
entirely absorlxsd into the Christmas oratorio and the B minor mass. 
Of the solo cantatas two are Italian (one of these Iniing Bach's only 
developed work for voice and clavier) and two arc burlesque. 

Several tunes with clavier ba.ss, almost foreshadowing tlie modern 
song. 

III. - -iNJiTRU MENTAL MuSIC 

A. Orchestral 

7 clavier concertos arranged from violin concerU).i and other 
sources. 

3 concertos for two claviers (two being arranged from concertos 
for two violins). 

2 concertos for three claviers. 

The 6 Brandenburg concertos, for various conibiiialions. 

2 violin concertos, and a colos.sal torso of ;i concerted violin- 
niovcMiieiit forming the prelude to a lost church cantata. 

I concerto for two violins. 

4 orchestral suites, p'he symphony in F in the .same volume of 
the D.-G. is only an earlier veision oi the first Bramleiiburg concerto.) 

B. Chamber Music 

3 .sonatas for clavier and flute ; a suite and 6 .sonatas for clavier 
and violin, 3 for clavier and viola da gamba ; 2 trios with figured 
bass : 2 flute-sonatas anti a violin suite with figured bass ; <> sonatas 
(i.e. 3 sonatas and 3 partitas) for \ iohu alone ; 6 suites lor violouctOlo 
alone. 

r. Clavier and ()if>an Music 

Bach’s own collections art' : 

1. Das wohltemperirte KUivier for clavichord: two Ixioks each 
containing 24 jirelndt's and fugues, one in each major and minor 
key ; with the object of stimulalmg tuning by “ e<iual tempera- 
ment ” instead ol sacrificing the euphony of remoter keys to that of 
the inortj usual ones. 

2. Klavier-tUmng (chiefly for harpsichord) in lour l)ooks coiij- 
prising ; (i.) 15 two-part inventions and 15 three-jiait symphonies, 
(ii.) 6 partitas.' (iii.) TIu* " Goldberg ” variations. 4 duets, and an 
important collection of organ choral-preludes, with tiu* " St .Anne ” 
prelude and fugm* m 1 C flat, (iv.) Tlu^ Italian concerto and French 
overture. 

3. The 6 “ French ” and 6 “ English ” suites. 

The other chwicr works fill two Jahrgdnge of the B,-G. 

Bach's collections of organ music are (besides that included in 
the third part of tlie Klavter-Obung ) ; '{1) sonatas. (2) 4 groups ol 
6 organ preludes and fugues. (3) Das Orgelhiu hlcin, a coWvciiou oi 
short clioral-preludes caret ully planm‘d all the blank pages of the 
autograph being headed with the titles of the chorales mteiiderl for 
them- but not luilf executed, ('rhe ])rojected wliole would have 
been a larger volume tliaii the WohUeni pert ties KUiinet). (.|) 18 
larger chorale-preludes, including liach’s last conqiositinii. (3) 'Hie 
O " SchubUr ” chorales, all arranged from movements ol cantatas. 

Besides these there are the three great indepi'iideiit toccatas and 
the Passacaglia. The remaining choral -preludes fill one Jahrgang, 
and the other organ works two more. 

D. n nelassified 

Two important in.struinental works cannot be classified, viz. 
Das musikalische Opfer, the volume of compositions (two great 
fugues, various puzzle-canons, and a sjilendid trio for flute, violin 
and figured lm.ss) on the theme given to Bach l)y Frederick the 
Great; and Die Kunst der Pugc, a progressive scries of fugues on 
one and the same subject, written in open score as if entirely abstract 
.studies, but all (except the extreme contrapuntal tours de force) in 
admirable clavier style and of great musical value. 

IV. — Lost Works 

A. Choral 

J. N, Forkel’s statement that Bach wrote 5 Jahrgdnge of church 
cantatas (i.e. enough to provide one for each Sunday and holy day 
for five years) would indicate that some 80 are lost, but there is 
reason to lielievc that this is a great exaggeration. Not more than 
six or seven cantatas are known to Ixj lost, by the evidence of 
fragments, text-lxxiks, &c. 

Forkel also says that Bach wrote five Passions. Be sides the great 
Matthew and John Pas.sions there is in an indisputable Bach auto- 
graph one according to St Luke ; but it i.s so worthless that the best 
plea for its authenticity offered by re^onsible critics is that only 
a personal interest could have induced Bach to make a copy of it. 

III. 5 
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The lost Passion according to St Mark must, judging !>y the 
movements preserved in the Tfauef-Ode» have l>een larger than that 
according to St John. 

Was there a genuine Lucaa<Passion ? If so, Korkcl's report of 
five Passions would be explained. Several lost secular works are 
partly preserved in those portions of tht; Christmas oratorio of 
which the sources are not dennitely known, but which, like the other 
duplicated numbers, are fair copies in the autograph. 

B. Instrumental 

Three violin concertos and one for two violins; known only 
from the wonderful clavier versions. 

Most of the first movement of the A major sonatii for clavier and 
flute which was written in the spare staves at the lx)ttom of a larger 
9Cort\ Some of these have been cut off. 

V.— -Arrangements of Work.s by other Composers 

Arrangements for harpsichord alone of i(> concertos, generally 
described as by Vivaldi, but including several by other composers. 

4 Vivaldi concertos arranged for organ. 

Many of these arrangements contain much original matter, such 
as entirely new slow movements, large cadenzas, &c. 

Concerto in A minor for 4 claviers and orchestra, from Vivaldi's 
B minor concerto for 4 violins. This, though the most faithful to 
its original, is the riclu‘st and most Bach -like of all these arrange- 
ments, and is well worth performing in public. 

2 sonatas from the Ilortus Musicus of Roinken, arranged for 
clavier. (The end.s of the slow movements are Bach.) 

Finishing touches to cantatas hy his uncle Johann Ludwig Bach. 
Also a very characteristic complete “ Christt? eleison ’* inserted in 
Kyrie of Jbdann Ludwig’s. 

VI. Doi’llTl'OL ANIJ SptJRIOUS WORKS 

Bach’s aiitogra[)hs giv<' the name of the composer on the outside 
sheet only. He was constantly making copies of all that interested 
him ; sind where the outside sheet is lost, only the mii.sic it.self can 
tell us whether it is his or not. The aliovc- mentioned Passion 
according to St Luke is the chief case in point. 'Hie little* mu.sic-tjooks 
he and hi.s secoiul wife wrote for their children are full of pieces in 
the most various styles ; and the editors of the? lia( h-Gesellschaft 
have not completely identified tli<*m, even Couperin’s well-known 
*' Los Bergeries ” escaping their scrutiny. A sonata for two clavitTs 
by Bach’s eldest son, Wilhelm Fricdermann, was detected by the 
editors after its inclusion in Jahrgang xliv. The second of the 3 
sonatas for clavier and flute is extremely suggestive of Bach’s sons, 
but Philipp Kmanuel a.scrilics it to his father. However, he might 
easily have docket e<i it w’rongly while arranging copies of his father’s 
worlis. It has a twin brother ix. Anhang ii.) for which he has 

not vouched. 

Four absurd church cantatas arc printed for con.science* sake in 
Jahrgang xliii. More important than these, because by no means 
too obviously ridiculous to deci'ive a can'lcss listener, is the w-ell- 
kiiown 8-part motet, Loh, Hhr' und Weisheit (blessing and glory and 
wisdom). A closer acciiiaintance shows that it is really very poor 
stuff : and it was finally crowned with absurdity by the discovery 
that its composer was a contemporary of Bach, .and that his name 
wa.s Wagner. 

The beautiful motet, Ich lasse dick nicht, has long been known to be 
by one of Bach’s uncles (Johann Christoph). 

Editions 

Almost tlie only works of Bach published during his lifetime were 
the instrumental collections, most of which he engraved himself. 
Of the church cantatas only one, Gott ist mein Kdnig (written when 
he was nineteen, but a very gnMt work), was published in his lifetime. 

Of modern editions that of the Uach-Gescllsihaft is, of cour.se, 
the only complete one. It Is. inevitably, of very utu*<iual merit. 
Its first etiitors could not realize their own ignorance of Bach's 
language ; their immediate admiration of his larger choriuses seemed 
to them proof of their competence to retain or di.snils.s details of 
ornamentation, figured bass, variants between score and parts, &C., 
without always slopping to si*e what light these might .shed on 
questions of temfio and style— especially in the arias and recitatives, 
which they regarded as archaic almost in direct proportion to the 
depth of thought really displayed in them. In the 9th Jahrgang 
Wilhelm Rust introduced .scholarly metluMls, wuth the happiest 
results. The IVohltemperirtes Klaviet {Jahrgang xiv.) was edited 
by Kroll, who also jiiiade his text accessible in the Edition Peters 
(which till then had only Czerny’s —an amazing result ol corrupt 
tradition, still widely accepted), Kroll’s and Ru.st’s volumes are 
far the lx*st in tlie B. G. On Rust’s death the .standard deteriorated : 
his iinmcHliate successor seems more interested in reprinting in full 
an early vemion of a work of wliich Rust had given only the variants, 
than in digesting his own materials {Jahrgang xxix.) ; and in hts 
next volume {Jahrgang xxx. p. log) the liass and violin are a bar 
apart for a whole line. The last ten volumes, however, are again 
siiti.-fMctoo’- i*' Jnhrgang xJiv. the French and English suites 
arc rc-edittxl. P.irt of the B minor mass was also worked over 
; aiul KroU’s text of the [Vohltemper tries Klavier was supple- 
ment ed by the evidence of the British Museum autograph. The 


Steingraber edition of the clavier works, fsdited by Dr Hans Bischofl^ 
is incomparably the best, giving all the variants in footnotes anil 
clearly distinguishing the extremely intelligent nuances and phrasing 
signs of the editor from the rare but significant indications of Bach 
himself. Nor does this wealth of scholarship interfere with the pre- 
sentation of a straightforward, single text ; though in addition there 
is every necessary explanation of the ornaments and kindred matters. 

We have seen no other editions that distinguish Bach’s text from 
the editor’s taste — the disappointing publications of the Neue 
BachgesellschafP by no means excepted. We may remark that 
the older vocal scores of cantatas in the Edition Peters arc. though 
unfortunately but a selection, far better than the complete series 
issued by Breitkopf and Harlcl in conformity with the Jaach-GeseU- 
schaft, and therefore accepted as authoritative (sec Instrumenta- 
tion). The English vocal scores published by Novello are gener- 
ally very good though covering but small ground. The Novello 
score of the Christmas oratorio contains a fine analytic jireface by 
Sir George Macfarren. 

Bibliography. — J. N. Forkel, (Jher Bach's Lehen, Kunst und 
Kunstwerke, translated (London, 1820) ; C. H. Bitter. John Sebastian 
Bach (Berlin. 1865) ; Ernest David, La Vie et les eeuvres de Bach 
(Paris. 1882) ; P. Spitta, Johann Sebastian Bath (l^ipzig, 1873 and 
1880) ; E. lieinricb, Sebastian Bach's Leben (Berlin, 1885) ; A. Pirro. 
L'Hslhdtique de Jean Sebastian Bach (Paris, 1907) ; and L'Orgue de 
Jean Sebastian Back (Paris, 1907) ; A. Schweitzer, J. S. Bach : Le 
Musicien poBe, S]>itta’s biography superseded everything written 
before it and has not since been approached. With corrections in the 
light of Rust’s B.-G. piefaces it contains everything worth knowing 
alx)ut Bach, except the* music itself. (D. F. T.) 

BACH» KARL PHILIPP EMANUEL (1714-17B8), German 
musician and composer, the third son of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
was born at Weimar on the 14th of March 1714. When he was 
ten years old he entered the Thomasschule at Leipzig, of which 
in 1723 his father hud btcome cantor, and continued his education 
as a student of jurisprudence at the universities of Leipzig (1731) 
and of Frankfort on the Oder (1735). ^7^8 he took his degree, 

but at once abandoned all prospects of a legal career and deter- 
mined to devote himself to music. A few months later he 
obtained an appointment in the service of the crown prince of 
Prussia, on whose accession in 1740 he became a member of the 
royal household. He was by this time one of the first clavier- 
players in Europe, and his compositions, wliich date from 1731, 
included alx^ut thirty sonatas and concerted pieces for his 
favourite instrument. His reputation was established by the 
tw^o sets of sonatas which be dedicated respectively to Frederick 
the Great (1742) and to the grand duke of Wurtteinberg (1744) : 
in 1746 he was promoted to the post of Kammermusikus, and for 
twenty-two years shared with Karl Heinrich, Graun, Johann 
Joachim, Quantz and Johann Gottlieb Naumann the continued 
favour of the king. During his residence at Berlin he wrote a fine 
setting of the Magnificat (1749), in which he shows more traces 
than usual of his father's influence, an Easter cantata (1756), 
several symphonies and concerted works, at least three volumes 
of songs, — Geistliche Oden und Lieder, to words by Gellert(i758), 
Oden mil Melodien (1762) and Sing-Oden (1766J— and a few 
secular cantatas and other pines d' occasion. But his main work 
was concentrated on the clavier, for which he composed, at this 
time, nearly two hundred sonatas and other solos, including the 
set mit verdnderten Reprisen (1760-1768) and a few of those /«> 
Kenner und Liehhaber. Meanwhile he placed himself in the fore- 
front of Fmropean critics by his Versuch iiber die wahre Art das 
Clavier zu spielen (first part 1753, second, with the first reprinted, 
1762), a systematic and masterly treatise which by 1780 had 
reached its third edition, and which laid the foundation for the 
methods of Clementi and Cramer. In 1768 Bach succeeded 
Georg Philipp Telemann as Kapellmeister at Hamburg, and in 
consequence of his new office began to turn his attention more 
towards church music. Next year he produced his oratorio Die 
Israeliten in der Wiistej a composition remarkable not only for its 
great beauty but for the resemblance of its plan to that of 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, and between 1769 and 1788 added over 
twenty settings of the Passion, a second oratorio Der Auferstehung 

^ The object of the Neue Bachgesellschaft Is to render the com- 
ic ted results of the first Bachgesellschaft generally accessible by 

olding frequent Bach festivals and issuing cheap and practical 
editions. The activities of this .societ>'. together with the new 
movement to restore Bach’s vocal music to its place in the Lutheran 
Church, cannot fail to have a salutary effect on the future of music. 
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vnd Himmelfakrt Jesu (1777)1 and some seventy cantatas, 
litanies, motets and other pieces. At the same time his 

genius for instrumental composition was further stimulated by 
the career of Haydn, to whom he sent a letter of high appreciation, 
and the climax of his art was reached in the six volumes of 
sonatas fur Kenner and Liebhaber, to which he devoted the best 
work of his last ten years. He died at Hambuiig on the 14th of 
December 1788. 

Through the latter half of the 18th century the reputation of 
K. P, E. Bach stood very high. Mozart said of him, “ He is the 
father, we are the children ’’ ; the best part of Haydn's training 
was derived from a study of his work ; Bectho^'en expressed for 
his genius the most cordial admiration and regard. This position 
he owes mainly to his clavier sonatas, which mark an important 
epoch in the history of musical form. Lucid in style, delicate 
and tender in expression, they are even more notable for the 
fret*dom and variety of their structural design ; tliey break away 
altogether from the exact formal antithesis which, with the 
composers of the Italian school, had hardened into a convention, 
and substitute the wider and more flexible outline which the 
great Viennese masters showed to be capable of almost infinite 
development. The content of his work, though full of invention, 
lies within a somewhat narrow emotional range, but it is not less 
sincere in thought than polished and felicitous in phrase. Again 
he was probably the first composer of eminence who made free use 
of harmonic colour for its own sake, apart from the movement of 
contrapuntal parts, and in this way also he takes rank among the 
most important pioneers of the s('houl of Vienna. His name has 
now fallen into undue neglect, but no student of music can afford 
to disregard his Sonaien fur Kenner und Liebhaber^ his oratorio 
Die Israeliten in dcr Wiiste^ and the two concertos (in (1 major 
and D major) which have been republished by Dr Hugo Kiemunn. 

A list ol his voluminous compositions may lie found in Eitner’s 
Qnellen Lexikon, and a critical account of them is given in Bitter’s 
C. I*, li. und ir. F, Tiach und deten Briidcr (2 vols,, Bcihn, 1868), a 
mine ot valuable though ill-arraiigcd inlormalioii. 

Four more of Johann Sebastian Bach’s son.s grew to manhood 
and became musicians. 'Fhe eldest of them, Wilhelm Frieder- 
MANN Bach (1710-1784) was by common repute the most gifted ; 
a famous organist, a famous improvisor and a complete master 
of counterpoint. But, unlike the rest of the family, he was a man 
of idle and dissolute habits, whose career was little more than a 
scries of vviisted opportunities. Educated at Leipzig, he was 
appointed in 1733 organist of the Sophienkirche at Dresden, and 
in 1 747 became musical director of the Liebfraueiikircbe at Halle. 
The latter office he was compelled to resign in 1764, and thence- 
forward he led a wandering life until, on the ist of July 1784, 
he died in great poverty at Berlin. His compositions, very few 
of which were printed, ineJude many church cantatas and 
instrumental works, of which the most notable are the fugues, 
polonaises and fantasias for clavier, and an interesting sestet for 
strings, clarinet and horns. Several of liis manuscripts are 
preserved in the Royal library at Berlin ; and a complete list of 
his works, so far as they are known, may be found in Eitner’s 
QueUen Lexikon, 

The fourth son, Johann Gottfried Bernhard Bach (1715- 
1 739) was, like his elder brothers, born at Weimar and educated 
at Leipzig. From 1735 to 1738 he held successively the organist- 
ships at Miihlhausen and Sangerhausen ; in j 738 he threw up his 
appointment and went to study law at Jena; in 1739 he died, 
aged 24. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach (1732-1795), the ninth 
son, was born at Leipzig, studied at the Thomasschulc and 
the university, and in 1750 was appointed Kapellmeister at 
Biickeburg. He was an industrious composer, especially of 
church-music and opera, whose work reflects no discredit 011 tJie 
family name. 

Johann Christian Bach (1735-1782), the eleventh son, was 
born at I..cipzig, and on the death of his father in 1750 became 
the pupil of his l>rother Emanuel at Berlin. In 1754 he went to 
Italy where he studied under Padre Martini, and from 1760 to 
1762 held the post of oiganist at Milan cathedral, for which he 
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wrote two Masses, a Requiem, a Te Deum and other works. 
Having also gained some reputation as a a^mposer of opera, he 
was in 1762 invited to London and there spent rest of his 
life. For twenty years he was the most popular musician in 
England, his dramatic works, produced at the King’s theatre, 
were received with great cordiality, he was appointed music- 
master to the queen, and his concerts, given in partnership witli 
Aljel at tlie Hanover Square rooms, soon bt^came the most 
fashionable of public entertainments. He is of some historical 
interest as the first composer who preferred the pianoforte to the 
older keyed-instruments ; but his works, though elegant and 
pleasing, were ephemeral in character and have been deservedly 
forgotten. 

A lull account of J. C. BacJi’s career is given in the fourth volume 
of Burney s History of Music, and a catalogue of his compositions 
in an article by Max Schwarz, published in the SammeUmnde of tlie 
Internationale Musik-drsrllschaft, Jhrg. ii. p. 401. (W. 11. Ha.) 

BACHARACH, YAIR (1639^“! 702), German rabbi, was the 
author of Hawwoih Yalr (a collection of Responsa) and other 
works. Bacharach was a man of wide culture, and lioUls an 
honourable place among the pioneers of the Jewish Re- 
naissance which was inaugurated towards the end of the 18th 
century. 

BACHARACH, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
Proviuc.e, romantically situated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
30 m. above Colilenz on the railway to Mainz. Pop. 2000. 
There is an interesting chiircli, a Imsilica, dating from the 
beginning of the J3th century. I'here are also ruins of a 
Gothic church of the 13th and 15th centuries. 'Phe ruined 
castle of Stahleck, crowning the heights above the town, 
is celebrated in history as the scene of the marriage between 
IIenr}% eldest son of Henrv^ the Lion (shortly before the latter's 
death in 1195) and Agnes of Hoheastaufen, which effected a 
temporary reconciliation between the houses of Welf and Hohen- 
staufen. Other ruined castles are those of Furstenberg and 
Stahlberg. All three belonged to the counts palatine. The wines 
of Bacharach were once held in the greatest esteem, and il is 
still one of the chief markets of the Rhenish wine trade. 

BACHAUMONT, LOUIS PETIT DE (ifK>o 1771), French 
litterateur, was of noble family and was brouglit uj) at the c’ourt 
of Versnilles. He passed his whole life in I*aris as the centre of 
the salon of Madame Doublet de Persan (1677 1771)1 where 
criticism of art and literature took the form of malicious gossip. 
A sort of register of news was kept in a journal of the salon, 
which dealt largely in .scandals and contained accounts of books 
siippres.sed by the censor. Bachaumont's name is commonlv 
connected with the first volumes of this register, which was 
published anonymously under the title Mhnoires secrets pour 
servir a Vhisioire de la Repuhlique ths Letfres, hut his exact share 
in the authorship is a matter of controversy. It was continued by 
Pidansat de Mairobert (1707 1779) others, until it reached 
36 volumes (1774-1779). It is of some value as a historical 
source, especiall> for prohibited literature. Extracts were 
published by P. Lacroix in one volume, 1859. An incomplete 
edition (4 vols.) was undertaken in 1830 by Ravenal. 

Sfc, in addition to the iric»inoirs of thv time, e.specially the Conc- 
sfiondame litihaiye ol Grimm, Diderot, d'AleiniHTt and others (new 
cd., Paris. 1878. 17 vols.) ; Ch. Aiihertin, L'Fspni public ait A’lV/F 
sUde (I'aris, 1872). 

BACHB, ALEXANDER DALLAS (1806-1867), American 
physicist, great -grand.son of Benjamin Franklin, was born at 
Philadelphia on the 19th of July 1806. After graduating at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point in 1825, he acted 
as assistant professor there for some time, and as a lieutenant 
in the corps of engineers he wa.s engaged for a year or two in the 
erection of coast fortifications. He occupied the post of professor 
of natural philosophy and chemistry in the University of /Penn- 
sylvania in 1828-1841, and in 1842-1843. For the trustees of 
what in 1848 was to become Girard College, but which had not 
yet been opened, he spent the years 1836-1838 in Europe, 
in order to examine their systems of education, and on hi.s 
return published a very valuable report. In 1843, on tlie 
death of Professor F. R. Hassler (i 770-1843), he was appointed 
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superintendent of the United States coast survey. He succeeded 
in impressing Congress with a sense of the great value of this 
work, and by means of the liberal aid it granted, he carried out 
a singularly comprehensive plan with great ability and most 
satisfactory results. By a skilful division of labour, and by the 
erection of numerous observing stations, the mapping out of the 
whole coast proceeded simultaneously under the eye of the 
general director, and in addition a vast mass of magnetic and 
meteorological observations was collected. He died at Newport, 
Rhode Island, on the 17th of February 1867. 

BACHE, FRANCIS EDWARD <i833-<i858), English musical 
<'x>mposer, was born in Birmingham on the 14th of September 
1833. 'Fhe pupil of Alfred Mellon for violin and Sterndale 
Bennett for composition, he afterwards went to I^eipzig in 1853 
and studied with Hauptmann and Plaidy. Considering the early 
age at which he died, his compositions are fairly numerous, 
and the best, a trio for piano and strings, is still held in high 
esteem. Two operettas, a piano concerto and a number of 
jmblisbed pianoforte pieces and songs do little more than show 
how great was his promise. He died at Birmingham of con- 
sumption on the 24th of August 1858, His younger brother, 
Wai.tkr Bache (1842 -1888), was born in Birmingham on the 
1 9th of J une 1 842,and followed him to the Leipzig Conservatorium , 
where he became an excellent pianist. From 1862 to 1865 he 
studied with Liszt in Rome, and for many years devoted himself 
to the task of winning popularity for his master’s works in England. 
At his annual concerts in London nearly all iJszt's larger works 
were heard for the first time in Emgland, and on the occasion 
of Liszt’s last visit to England in 1886, he was entertained by 
Bache at a memorable reception at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Walter Bache was professor of the pianoforte at the Royal 
Academy of Music for some years before his death, and the 
foundation of the Liszt scholarship at that institution was mainly 
due to his efforts. lie died in London on the 2bth of March 1888. 

An interesting memoir of the two brothers, by Miss Constance 
Bache, ap])can‘n in 1901 under the titk' lirother Mmirians. 

BACHELOR (from Med, Lat. haccalarius, with its late and 
rare variant hacralaris -d, Ital. through 0 . Fr. 

haehcler), in the most general sense of the word, a young man. 
The word, however, as it posscsso.s several widely distinct applica- 
tions, has passed through many meanings, and its ultimate origin 
is still involved in a certain amount of obscurity, 'fhe derivation 
from Welsh hachy little, is mentioned as “ possible ” by Skeat 
{Etymological Dictiimary) ^h\\t is “definitely discarded” by the Ne%v 
English Dictionary that given here is suggested as probable. 
The word haccalarius was applied to tl\c tenant of a baccalaria 
(from baccaliOf a herd of rows, hacca being a Low Latin variant 
of vacco), which was presumably at first a grazing farm and was 
pra('ti('ally the same as a vascllcria, i,e. the fief of a .sub-vas.sal. 
Just, however, as the character and the size of the baccalaria 
varied in different ages, so the word haccalarius changed its 
significance ; thus in the 8th century it was applied to the 
rusticif whether men or women (baccalariae), who worked for the 
tenant of a mansus. Throughout all its meanings the word has 
retained the idea of subordination suggested in this origin. Thus 
it came to Ik* applied to various categories of persons as follows, — 
(i) Ecclesiastics of an inferior grade, e.g, young monks or even 
recently appointed canons (Severtius, de ef>iscopis Lugduttm- 
sibus, p. 377, in du Cange). (2) Those belonging to the lowest 
stage of knighthood. Knights l)achelors were either poor vassals 
who could not afford to take the field under their own banner, 
or knights ttm young to support the responsibility and dignity 
of knights bannerets (see KNfcm'HOon and Chivalry), (3) 
'Iliose holding the preliminary degree of a university, enabling 
them to proceed to that of master {magister) which alone entitled 
them to teach. In this sense the word haccalarius or haccalaureus 
first appears at the university of Paris in the 13th century, in 
the system of degrees established under the auspices of Pope 
Gregory TX., as applied to scholars still in statu pupillati. Thus 
there were two classes of haccalarii : the harcalarii cursorcs, i,e, 
thcnlogiiuil candidates passed for admission to the divinity 
course, and the haccalarii dispositi, who, having completed this 
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course, were entitled to proceed to the higher degrees. In modem 
universities the significance of the degree of bachelor, in relation 
to the others, varies ; e,g, at Oxford and Cambrige the bachelor 
can proceed to his mastership by simply retaining his name on 
the l^ks and paying certain fees ; at other univeireities a further 
examination is still necessary. But in no case is the bachelor 
a full member of the university. The degree of bachelor (of arts, 
&c.) is borne by women also. (4) The younger or inferior members 
of a trade gild or city company, otherwise known as “ yeomen ” 
(now obsolete). (5) Unmarried men, since these presumably 
have their fortunes yet to make and are not full citizens. The 
word bachelor, now confined to men in this connotation, was 
formerly sometimes used of women also. 

Bachelors, in the sense of unmarried men, have in many 
countries been subjected to penal laws. At Sparta, citizens who 
remained unmarried after a certain age suffered various penalties, 
'fhey were not allowed to witne.ss the gymnastic exercises of the 
maidens ; and during winter they were compelled to march naked 
round the market-place, singing a song composed against them- 
selves and expressing the justice of their punishment. The 
usual respect of the young to the old was not paid to bachelors 
(Plut. Lyc, 1 5). At Athens there was no definite legislation on 
this matter ; but certain minor laws are evidently dictated by a 
spirit akin to the Spartan doctrine (see Schomann, Gr, Alter th, 
i. 548). At Rome, though there appear traces of some earlier 
legislation in the matter, the first clearly known law is that called 
the ]-.ex Julia, passed about 18 B.c. It does not appear to have 
ever come into full operation ; and in a.d. 9 it was incorporated 
with the Lex Papia ct Poppaea, the two laws being frequently 
cited as one, Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. This law, while re- 
stricting marriages between the several classes of the people, laid 
heavy penalties on unmarried persons, gave certain privileges to 
those citizens who had several children, and finally imposed 
lighter penalties on married persons who were childless. 
Isolated instances of such penalties occur during the middle 
r.g. by a charter of liberties granted by Matilda I., 
countess of Nevers, to Auxerre in 1223, an annual tax of five 
solid i is imposed on any man qui non hahet uxorem et est bache- 
larius. In Britain there has been no direct legislation bearing 
on Imchelors ; hut, occasionally, taxes have been made to bear 
more heavily on them than on others. Instances of this are the 
act (6 and 7 Will. III.) passed in 1695 ; the tax on servants, 
1785 ; and the income tax, 1798. 

BACHIAN (Dutch Batfan), one of the Molucca Islands, in the 
residency of I'cmate, Dutch East Indies, in the Molucca Sea, in 
o®i3'-o®55' S. and 127^22 '-128® E. With its subordinate islands, 
Mandioli, Tawali ancl others, it lies west of the southern penin- 
sula of the island of Halmahera or Jilolo, and has an area of 914 
.sq. m. It is of irregular form, consisting of two distinct moun- 
tainous parts, united by a low isthmus, which a slight subsidence 
would submei^e. The island is in part of volcanic formation, 
and the existence of hot springs points to volcanic activity. 
There are, however, especially in the southern portion, ancient 
and non-volcanic rocks. Tlie highest elevation occurs at the 
.south of the island, the mountain of Labua reaching 6950 ft. 
Coal and other minerals have been discovered. A large portion 
of the island is richly wooded, and sago, cocoa-nuts and cloves 
(which are indigenous) are abundantly produced. Bachian is 
remarkable as the most eastern point on the globe inhabited by 
any of the Quadrufnana, a black ape occurring here as in Celebes. 
The island is wtry rich in birds and insects. The interior of the 
island is uninhabited and none of the dwellers on the coast are 
indigenous. They consist of the Sirani or Christian descendants 
of the Portuguese, of Malays, with a Papuan element, Galela 
men from the north of Halmahera, immigrants from Celebes, 
with some Chinese and Arabs. The total number of inhabitants 
is about 13,000. The chief village, called Amasing by the in- 
habitants, but also called Bachian, is situated on the west side 
of the isthmus. Bachian is the most important island of a group 
formerly governed by a sultan, but since 1889 by a committee 
of chiefs under the control of a Dutch contrdleur. From 1882 
onwards a Batjan company attempted to exploit the island, but 
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unsuccessfully^ owing to a deficient knowledge of the soil and its 
capabilities and a lack of labourers. 

BACK^BONDy or Back-Letter, in Scots law, a deed qualify- 
ing the terms of anotiier deed, or declaratory of the purposes 
for which another deed has been granted. Thus an ex facie 
absolute disposition, qualified by a back -bond expressing the 
limited nature of the right actually held by the person to w'hom 
the disposition is made, would constitute what in England is 
termed a deed of trust. 

BACK-CHOIR, Retro-Choir, a space behind the high altar 
in the choir of a church, in which there is, or was, a small altar 
standing back to back with the other. 

BACKERGUNJE, or Bakarganj, a district of British India 
in the Dacca division of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It forms 
part of the joint delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, and 
its area is 4542 sq. m. The general aspect of the district is that 
of a flat even country, dotted with clusters of bamboos and betel- 
nut trees, and intersected by a perfect network of dark-coloured 
and sluggish streams. There is not a hill or hillock in the whole 
district, but it derives a certain picturesque beauty from its wide 
expanses of cultivation, and the greenness and freshness of the 
vegetation. This is especially conspicuous in the rains, but at 
no time of the year docs the district present a dried or burnt-up 
appearance. The villages, which are always walled round by 
groves of bamboos and l)etel-nnt palms, have often a very 
striking appearance ; and Backergunje has many beauties of 
detail which strike a traveller in passing through the country. 
The level of the country is low, forming as it does a part of the 
great Gangetic delta ; and the rivers, streams and water-courses 
are so numerous that it is very difficult to travel except by boat 
at any season of the year. Every natural hollow is full of water, 
around the margin of which long grasses, reeds and other aquatic 
plants grow in the greatest profusion, often making it difficult 
to say where the land ends and the water begins. Towards the 
north-west the country is very marshy and nothing is to be seen 
for miles but tracts of unreclaimed swamps and rice lands, with 
a few huts scattered here and there and raised on mounds of 
earth. In the south of the district, along the coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, lie the forest tracts of the Sundarbans, the habitation 
of tigers, leopards and other wild beasts. 

The principal rivers of the district are the Meghna, the Arial 
Khan and the Ilaringhata or Baleswar, with their numerous off- 
shoots. The Meghna represents the accumulated waters of the 
Brahmaputra and Ganges. It flow.s along the eastern boundary 
of the district in a southerly direction for about 100 m. till it 
debouches into the Bay of Bengal. During the latter part of its 
course this noble river expands into a large estuary containing 
many islands, the principal of which is that of Dakshin Shahbaz- 
pur. The islands on the sea-front are exposed to devastation 
by cyclonic storm-waves. The Arial Khan, a branch of the 
Ganges, enters the district from the north, and flows generally 
in a south-easterly direction till it falls into the estuary of the 
Meghna. The main channel of the Arial Khan is about 1 700 yds. 
in width in the dry season, and from 2000 to 3000 yds. in the rains. 
It receives a number of tributaries, sends off several offshoots, 
and is navigable throughout the year by native cargo Iwats of the 
largest size. The Haringhata, Baleswar, Madhumati and Garai 
are various local names for the same river in different parts of its 
course and represent another great offshoot of the Ganges. It 
enters Backergunje near the north-west corner of the district, 
whence it forms its western boundary, and runs south, but with 
great windings in its upper reaches, till it crosses the Sundarbans, 
and finally falls into the Bay of Bengal by a large and deep 
estuary, capable of receiving ships of considerable burden. In 
the whole of its course through the district the river is navigable 
by native boats of large tonnage, and by large sea-going ships as 
high up as Morrell^anj, in the neighbourii^ district of Jes.sore. 
Among its many tributaries in Backergunje the most important 
is the Kacha, itself a considerable stream and navigable by large 
boats all the year round, which flows in a southerly direction for 
20 m., when it falls into the Baleswar. Other rivers of minor 
Importance are the Barisal, Bishkhali, Nihalganj, Khairabad, • 
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Gh^ar, Kimiar, &c. All the rivers in the district are subject 
to tidal action from the Meghna on the nortli, and from the Bay 
of Bei^al on the south, and nearly aU of them are navigable at 
high tide by country boats of all sizes. The rise of the tide is 
very considerable in the estuary of the Meghna, and many of the 
creeks and water-courses in the island of Dakshin Shahbaspur, 
which are almost dry at ebb tide, contain 18 or 19 ft. of water at 
the flood. A very strong “ bore or tidal wave runs up the 
estuary of the Meghna at spring tides, and a singular sound 
like thunder, known as the “ Barisal guns,*’ is often heard far 
out at sea about the time it is coming in. There are numerous 
marshes in the district, of great size and depth, and abounding in 
fish. 

The Mussulmans of Backergunje are among the worst of their 
creed, steeped in ignorance and prejudice, easily excited to 
violence and murder, very litigious and grossly immoral. On 
account of an epidemic of murders disarmament had to be enforced 
in the district. The Faraizis or Puritan sect of Muhommedans 
are exceedingly numerous in the district. The Buddhist popula- 
tion consists of Maghs or the people of Arakan, who first settled 
in Backergunje about 1800, and have made themselves very 
useful in the clearing of the Sundarbans. A gipsy-like tribe 
called the Bebajias are rather numerous in this district. They 
live principally in boats, travelling from place to place, profess 
Mahommedanism, and gain their subsistence by wood-cutting 
in the Sundarbans, fishing, fortune- telling and trading in trinkets. 
In iQoi the population was 2,291,752, showing an increase of 
6 decade. 

A number of small trading villages exist throughtmt the 
district, and each locality has its periodical fairs for purposes 
of traffic. The material condition of the people is good. Every 
inhabitant is a small landholder and cultivates sufficient rice 
and other necessaries for the support of his family. Owing to this 
reason, hired labour is very scarce. Rice is the great crop of the 
district, and three harvests are obtained annually- * the aman^ 
or winter rice ; aus, or autumn croj) ; and boro, or spring rice. 
The climate of Backergunje is one of the liealtliiest in Eastern 
Bengal, owing to the strong south-west monsoon, which comes 
up directly from the Bay of Bengal, and keeps the atmosphere 
cool ; but the heavy rainfall and consecjuent humidity of the 
atmosphere, c^.mbined with the use of bad water, are fruitful 
sources of disease. The average annual temperature varies from 
78° to 85" K. The thermometer ranges from 62“ to 98"*, 

Barisal, the headquarters station, situated on the west bank 
of the Barisal river, had a population in 1901 of 18,978. 'fhe 
next largest town is Pirojpur (14,119). 

BACKG AMMON,a game played with draughtsmen and a special 
board, depending on the throw of dice. It is said to have been 
invented about the loth century (Strutt). A similar game {Ludus 
dmdecim scriptonim, the “ twelve-line game ”) was known to the 
Romans, and Plato (Repuhlic^hV, x.) Eludes to a gatne in which 
dice were thrown and men were plac’ed after due consideration. 
The etymology of the word “ backgammon * is disputed ; it is 
])robably Saxon — bare, back, ^amen, game; />. a game in which 
the players are liable to be sent back. Other derivations are, 
Dan. bakke, tray, gammen, game (Wedgwood) ; and Welsh bach, 
little, cammaun, battle (Henry). Chaueer alludes to a game of 
“ tables,” played with three dice, in which “ men ” were moved 
from the opponent’s “ Ubles,” the game (Indus Anglicorutn) 
being described in the Harleian MSS. (1527). The French name 
for backgammon is trictrac, imitative of the rattle of the dice. 

Backgammon is played by two persons. The “ board ” (see 
diagram) is divided into four tables,” each table Ixsing marked 
witii six “points” coloured differently. The inner and outer 
tables are separated from each other by a pnijecting bar. The 
board (in the ordinary form of the game) is furnished with fifteen 
white and fifteen black men, “ set ” or arranged as in the diagram. 
It is usual to make the inner table the one nearest to the light. 
1 wo dice-boxes are required, one for each player, and a pair of 
dice, which are used by both players. The dice are marked with 
numbers on their six sides, from one to six, number one being 
. called “ace,”; two, “deuce**; three, “trey.** Formerly the 
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Biack’ft Home or loner TaWe. BlacL'b Outer Table. 



four was called “quatre” (pronounced “cater”); the five^ 
“ cinque ” (pronounced either “ sank ” or “ sink ”) ; and the 
six, “ six ” (size). 

For the light to start each player throws one or two di^ ; 
the one who throws the higher number has the right of playing 
first ; and he may either adopt the numbers thrown or he may 
throw again, using both dice. 

Tlie men are moved on from point to point, according to the 
throws of the dice made by the players alternately. White 
moves from black’s inner table to black’s outer, and from this 
to white’s outer table, and so on to white’s inner table ; and all 
black’s moves must be in the contrary direction. A player may 
move any of his men a number of points corresponding to the 
numbers thrown by him, provided the point to which the move 

would bring him is 
not blocked by two 
or more of his 
adversary’s men 
being on it. The 
whole throw may 
be taken with one 
man, or two men 
may be moved, one 
the exact number 
of points on one 
die, the other the 
number on the 
other die. Ifdoulv- 
Icts are thrown 
(<r.g. two sixes), 
four moves of that 
numt)er (e.g. four 
movesof sixpoints) 
may be made, 
either all by one 
man or separately 
by more. Thus, 
suppose white 
throws five, six, he 
may move one of his men from the left-hand comer of the black’s 
inner table to the left-hand comer of black’s outer table for six ; 
he may, again, move the same man five points farther on, when 
his move is completed ; or he may move any other man five 
points. But white cannot move a man for five from the black’s 
ace-point, because the six-point in that table is blocked. Any 
part of the throw which canm^t be moved is of no effect, but it is 
compulsory for a player to move the whole throw unless blocked. 
Thus if the men were differently placed, and white could move a 
six, and having done so could not move a five, his move is com- 
pleted. If, however, by moving the fiv'e first, he can afterwards 
move a six, he must make the move in that manner. 

When a player so moves as to place two men on the same point, 
he is said to “ make a point.” 

When there is only a single man on a point, it is called a “ blot.” 
Wlien a blot is left, the man there ma}' be taken up (technically 
the blot may be “ hit ”) by the adversary if he throws a number 
whi^ w'ill enable him to plact* a man on that point. The man 
hit is plac^ on the bar, and has to begin again by entering the 
adversary’s home table again at the next throw should it result 
in a number that corresponds to an unblocked point. The points 
in the home tables count for this purpose as i, 2, 5, 4, 5, 6, 
beginning from the ace-point. A player is not allowed to move 
any other man while he has one to enter. It is, therefore, an 
advantage to have made all the points in your owm board, so that 
your adversary, if you take a man up, cannot enter ; and you can 
then continue throwing until a point is opened. 

Tlie game proceeds until one of the players gets all his men into 
his inner table or hame. Then he beg^ to t^e his men off the 
board, or to bear them, i,e, to remove a man from any point that 
corresponds in number with his throw, if such a point is un- 
occupied, a move must be made, if there is room for it, and a 
muN e may be taken, instead of bearing a man, at any time ; but 
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1, Black's ace-point. 3. Black's bar-point. 

2, White’s acu-poini. 4, White’s bar-point. 


when six is empty, if six is thrown a man may be borne from five 
and so on. If, after a player has commenced Arowipg off his men, 
he should be hit on a blot, he must enter on his advenaury^s inner 
table and must bring the man taken up into bis own inner table 
before he can bear further. 

Whoever first takes off all his men wins the g£^e : — a single 
game (a “ hit ”) if his adversary has b^un bearing ; a double 
game (a “ gammon ”) if the adversary has not borne a man ; and 
a triple game (a “ backgammon ”) if, at the time the winner bears 
his last man, his adversary, not having borne a man, has one in 
the winner’s inner table, or has a man up. When a series of 
games is played, the winner of a hit has the first throw in the 
succeeding game ; but if a gammon is won, the flayers each 
throw a single die to determine the first move of the next game. 

In order to play backgammon well, it is neccjssary to know all 
the cliances on two dice and to apply them in various ways. The 
uumlxT of diticrent throws that can l^e made is thirty-six. By 
taking all the combinations of Ibest; throw.s which include given 
numlKTs, it is easily discovered where blots may be left with the 
least prolrability of being hit. For example, to find the chance of 
being hit whei*e a blot can only be taken up by an ace, the adversary 
may throw two aces, or ace in combination with any otlier number 
up to six, and he may throw each of these in two different ways, so 
that there are in all eleven ways in which an ace may be thrown. 
This, deducted from thirty-six (the. total number of throws), leaves 
twenty-five ; so that it Is 23 to ii against being hit on an ace. It 
is very important to bear in mind the chance of being hit on any 
number. The iollowing table gives the odds against being hit on 
any number within the rrach of one or two dice ; - 

It is 25 to 11, or alKuit o to 4, against Ixdng hit on 1 
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The table shows that if a blot must be left within the reach of 
one die. the nearer it is left to the adversary’s man Uic less proba- 
Inliiy there is of its Indng hit. Also, that it is long odds against 
being hit on a blot which is only to bo reached with double dice, 
and that, in that case (on any number from 7 to 11), the farther off 
the blot is. the less chance there is of its being hit. 

The table assumes that the board is open for every possible tlirow. 
If part of the throw is blocked by an intervening point btjing held by 
adverse men, the chance of being hit is less. 

Two principles, then, have to lie considered in moving the men : • - 
(i) To make points when? Uiere is tlie best chance ol obstructing 
the opponent. (2) When obligisd to leave blots, to choose the poM 
lion in which they are lea.st likely to lx* hit. 

The best points to secure arc the five-point in your own inner 
table and the five-point in your adversary’s inner table. The next 
best is your own bar-point ; and the next best the four in your own 
inner tctblc. 

The lx*st move for some throws at the commencement of a game 
is as follows : —Aces (the best of all throws), move two on your Ixir- 
point and two on your five-point. This throw is often given to 
inferior players by way of odds. 

Ace. trey : make the five-jxiint in your inner table. 

Ace, six : make your bar-point. 

Petices • move two on the four-point in your inner tabic, and two 
on the trev“jx>int in your opponent’s inner table. 

Douce, four : make the four-point in your own table. 

Threes : play two on the five-point in your inner table, and two 
on the four-point of your adversary’s inner table, or make your bar- 
point. 

Trey, five : make the trey-point in your own table. 

Trey, six ; bring a man from your adversary’s ace-point as far as 
he will go. 

Fours : move on two on the five-point in your adversary’s inner 
table, and two from the five in his outer table. 

Four, five and four, six : carry a man from your adversary's ace- 
point as far as he will go. 

Fives : move two men from the five in your adversary’s outer 
table to the trey-point in your inner table. 

Five, .siX : move a man from your adversary's ace -point as far as 
he will go. ^ ^ 

Sixes (the .second-best throw) : move two on your adversary’s 
bar-point and two on your own bar-point. 

In carrying the men home carry tlie most distant man to your 
adversary's bar-point, to the six-point in your outer table, and then 
to the six-point m your inner table. By fallowing this rule as nearly 
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as the throws admit, you will carry Uie men to your inner table in 
the fewest number of throws. 

Avoid carrying many men upon the trey or deucc^point In your 
own tables, as these men are out of play. 

Whenever you have taken up two of your adversary's men, and 
two or more points made in your inner taole, spread your other men 
in the hope of making another point in your tables, and of hitting 
the man your adversary enters. 

Always take up a man if the blot you leave in making the move 
can only be hit with double dice, but if you already have two of your 
opponent's men in your tables it is unwise to take up a third. 

In entering a man which it Is to your adversary’s advantage to 
hit, leave the blot upon the lovrest point you can, e,g. acc-point in 
preference to deuce-point. 

When your adversary is bearing his men, and you have two men 
in his table, sav, on his ace-point, and several men in the outer table, 
it is to your acfvantagc' to leave one man on the ace'jjoint, because it 
prevents his bcaiing his men to the greatest advantage, and gives 
you the chance of his leaving a blot. But if you find that you can 
probably save the gammon i>y bringing both your men out ol his 
tabic, do not wait for a blot. Eight points is the average throw. 

The laws of backgammon (as given by TToyle) are as follows : 

I. Wlien a man is touched by the caster it must be played if 
possible : if impossible no penalty. 2. A man is not played till it 
is placed upon a point and quitted. 3. If a player omits a man 
from the board there is no penalty. 4. If he l)car.s any number of 
men before he has entered a man taken up, men so l)onie must Ik* 
entered again. 5. Tf he has mistaken his throw and played it. and 
his adversary has thrown, it is not in the choice of either of the 
play(;rs to alter it, unless they both agree to do so. 6. If one or 
both dice are “ cocked," i.e. do not lie f.airly and scpjarely on the 
table, a fresh tlirow i.s imperative. 

Russian Backgammon varies from the above game in that the 
men^ instead of being set as in the diagram^ arc entered in the 
same table by throws of the dice, and both players move in the 
same direction round to the opposite table. There are various 
rules for this game. By some a player is not obliged to enter all 
his men before he moves any ; he can take up blots at any time 
on entering, but while ho has a man up, he must enter it before 
entering any more or moving any of those already entered. If he 
cannot enter the man that is up, he loses the benefit of the throw. 

A player who throws doublets must play or enter not only the 
number thrown, but also doublets of the number corresponding 
to the opposite side of the dic'e ; thu.s, if he throws sixes, he must 
first enter or move the sixes, as the case may be, and then aces, 
and he also has another throw. Some rules allow him to play 
either doublets first, but he must always complete one set before 
playing the other. If a player cannot play the w'hole of his throw, 
his adversary is sometimes allowed to play the unplayed portion, 
in which cases the caster is sometimes allowed to come in and 
complete his moves, if he can, and in tlie event of his liaving 
thrown deucc-ace or doublets to throw again. If he throws 
doublets a second time, he moves and throws again, and so 
on. The privilege is sometimes restricted by not allowing this 
advantage to the first doublets thrown by each player. It is 
sometimes extended by allowing the thrower of the deucc-ace to 
choose any doublets he likes on the opposite side of the dice, 
and to throw again. The restriction with regard to the first 
doublets thrown does not apply to deuce-ace, nor docs throwing 
it remove the restriction with regard to first doublets. A player 
must first be able to complete the doublets thrown. If the 
player cannot move the whole throw he cannot take the corre- 
sponding doublets, and he is not allowed another throw if he 
cannot move all the points to which he is entitled. 

BACKHUYSEN, or Bakhuisen, LUDOLF (1631-1708), Dutch 
painter, wa.s born at Emden, in Hanover. He was brought up as 
a merchant at Amsterdam, but early discovered so strong a 
genius for painting that he relinquished business and devoted 
himself to art. He studied first under Allart van Everdingen and 
then under Hendrik Dubbels, two eminent masters of the time, 
and soon became celebrated for his sea-picccs. He was an ardent 
student of nature, and frequently expo.sed himself on the sea in 
an open boat in order to study the effects of tempests. His 
compositioi^, which are veiy numerous, are nearly all variations 
of one subject, and in a style peculiarly his own, marked by 
intense realism or faithful imitation of nature. Jn his later years 
Backhuysen employed his time in etching and calligraphy. He 
died in Amsterdam on the 17th of November 1708. 


BACKNAIIG9 a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wurttem- 
berg, 19 m. by rail N.E. from Stuttgart. Pop. (1900) 7650. It 
has an interesting church, dating from the 12th century, and 
notable tanneries and leather factories, woollen and cloth mills. 
In 1325 Backnang was ceded to Wurttemberg by Baden. In the 
vicinity is the Wilhelmsheim sanatorium for consumptives. 

BACKSCRATCHER) a long slender rod of wood, w^halebonC) 
tortoiseshell, horn or cane, with a airved human hand, usually 
of ivory, mounted at the extremity. Its name suggests the 
primary use of the implement, but little is known of its history, 
and it was unquestionably also employed as a kind of rake to 
keep in order tlie huge “ heads ” of powdered hair worn by ladies 
during a considerable portion of the 18th and the early part of the 
19th centuries. The backscratcher varies in length from 12 to 20 
in., and the more elaborate examples, which were occasionally hung 
from the waist, are silver-mounted, and in rare instances the ivory 
fingers bear carved rings. The hand is sometimes outstretched, 
and sometimes the fillers are flexed ; the modelling is frequently 
good, the fingers delicately formed and the nails well defined. 
As a rule the rod is finished off with a knob. The hand was now 
and again replaced by a rake or a bird's elaw\ The hand was 
indifferently dexter or sinister, but the Chinese variety usually 
hears a right hand, lake most of the obsolete appliances of daily 
life, the backscratcher, or scratch-back, as it is sometimes called, 
has become scarce, and it is one of the innumerable objects which 
attract the attention of the modern collector. 

BACK'S RIVER (Thkweehodyeth, or Great Fish ”), a river in 
Mackenzie and Keewalin districts, Canada^ rising in Sussex lake, 
a small body of water in io8® 20' W. and 64® 25' N., and flowing 
with a very tortuous course N.E. to an inlet of the Arctic Ocean, 
passing through several large lake -expansions — Pelly, Garry, 
MacDougall and Franklin. Like tlie Coppermine, the oivly other 
laige river of this part of Canada, it i.s rendered unnavigable by a 
succession of rapids and rocks. It was discovered and explored 
by Sir Geoige Back in 1834. Its total length is 560 m. 

BACKWARDATION, or, as it is more often called for brevity. 
Back, a technical term employed on the Ia)ndon Stock Exdiange 
to express the amount charged for the loan of stock from one 
account to the other, and paid t«) the purchaser by the seller on a 
bear account (see Account) in order to allow the seller to defer 
the delivery of the stock. The seller, having sold for delivery 
on a certain date, stocks or shares which probably he does not 
possess, in the hope that he may be able, before the day fixed 
for delivery, to buy them at a cheaper price and so earn a profit, 
finds on settling-day that the prices have not gone down accord- 
ing to his ex|)ectalion, and therefore pays the purchaser an agreed 
amount of interest {backwardation) for the privilege of deferring 
the delivery, cither in order to procure the stock, or else in the 
hope that there will be a shrinkage in the price which w ill enable 
him to gain a profit. (See also Stock Exchange.) 

BACON, FRANCIS (Baron Verulam, Vjscount St ALHy^Ns) 
(1561-1626), English philosopher, statesman and essayist, was 
born at York House in the Strand, London, on the 22nd of January 
1560/1, He was the youngest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon {q.v,). 
His mother, the second wife of Sir Nicholas, was a daughter of 
Sir Anthony Cooke, formerly tutor to Edward VL She was a 
woman of considerable culture, well skilled in the classical 
studies of the period, and a warm adJjerent of the Reformed or 
Puritan Church. Very little is known of Bacon's early life and 
education. His health lK?ing then, as always, extremely delicate, 
he probably received much of his instruction at liome. In April 
1573 he was entered at Trinity College, ('ambridge, where for 
three years he resided with his brother Anthony. At Cam- 
bridge he applied liimself diligently to the several sciences as 
then taught, and came to the conclusion that tlie methods em- 
ployed and the results attained were alike erroneous. Although 
he preserved a reverence for Aristotle (of whom, however, 
he seems to have known but little), he learned to despise 
the current Aristotelian philosophy. It yielded no fruit, was 
serviceable only for disputation, and the end it proposed to itself 
was a mistaken one. Philosophy must be taught its true purpose, 
and for this purpose a new method mu.st be devised. With the 
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iirst germs of this great conception in his mind^ Bacon left the 
university. 

On the 27th of June 1576 he and his brother Anthony were 
entered de societaie magistrorum at Gray's Inn, and a few months 
later he was sent abroad with Sir Amyas Paulet, the English 
ambassador at Paris. The disturbed state of government and 
society in France at that time afforded him valuable political 
instruction. It was formerly supposed that certain NoUs on the 
State of Christendoniy usually printed in his works, contain the 
results of his observations, but Spedding lias shown that there is 
no reason for ascribing these Notes to him, and that they may be 
attributed with more probability to one of his brother Anthony’s 
correspondents. 

The sudden death of his father in February 1578/9 necessitated 
Bacon’s return to England, and exercised a very serious influence 
on his fortunes. A considerable sum of money had been laid up 
by Sir Nicholas for the purchase of an estate for his youngest son, 
the only one otherwise unprovided for. Owing to his sudden 
death, this intention was not carried out, and a fifth only of the 
money descended to Francis. This was one of the gravest mis- 
fortunes of his life ; he started with insufficient means, acquired 
a habit of borrowing and was never afterwards out of debt. As 
it had liecome neces.sary that he should adopt some profession, he 
selected that of law, and took up his residence at Gray’s Inn in 
1579- 

In the fragment De Interpretatione Naturae Prooemium 
(written probably about 1603) Bacon analyses his own mental 
character and lays before us the objects he had in view when he 
entered on public life. If his opening sentence, “ Ego cum me ad 
utilitates humanas natum existimarem ” (“ since 1 thought my- 
self born to be of advantage to mankind ”), seems at first sight a 
little arrogant, it must be remembered that it is the arrogance of 
Aristotle’s /icyaAo^uXos,’ who thinks himself worthy of great 
things, and is worthy. The ideal of production of good to the 
human race through the discovery of truth, was combined in him 
with the practical desire to be of service to his country. He 
purposed, therefore, to obtain, if possible, some honourable post 
in the .state which would give him the means of realizing these 
projects, and would enable him to do somewhat for the church, 
the third of the objects whose good he had at heart. The constant 
striving after these three ends is the key to Bacon’s life. His 
qualifications for accomplishing the task were not small. His 
intellect was far-seeing and acute, quick and yet cautious, medi- 
tative, methodical and free from prejudice. If we add to this 
account that he seems to have been of an unusually amiable dis- 
position we have a fairly complete picture of his mental character 
at this critical period of his life. 

In 1580 he appears to have taken the first step in his career by 
applying, through his uncle, Bufghley, the lord treasurer, for some 
post at court. His suit, though well received by the queen, was 
unsuccessful ; the particulars are totally unknown. For two 
years after this disappointment he worked quietly at Gray’s Inn, 
and in 1582 was admitted an outer barrister. In 1584 he took 
his seat in parliament for Melcombe in Dorsetshire, but the 
notes for the session do not disclose what reputation he gained. 
About the same time he made another application to Burghley, 
apparently with a view to expediting his progress at the bar. 
His uncle, who appears to have “ taken his zeal for ambition,” 
wn)te him a severe letter, taking him to task for arrogance 
and pride, qualities which Bacon vehemently disclaimed. As 
his advancement at the bar was unusually rapid, his uncle’s 
influence may have been exerted in his behalf. In 1589 he 
received the first substantial piece of patronage from his power- 
ful kinsman, the reversion of the clerkship of the Star Chamber. 
The office was worth alxiut £1600 a year ; but it did not become 
vacant for nearly twenty years. A considerable period of his life 
thus slipped away, and his affairs had not prospered. He had 
written on the condition of parties in the church ; he had set 
down his thoughts on philosophical reform in the lost tract, 
Temfwris Partus Maximus ; but he had failed in obtaining the 
position whidi he looked upon as an indispensable condition 
* See Nic, Eth, iv. 3. 3, 1 123b. 
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of success. A long and eloquent letter to BurgUey ^ throws 
additional light upon his character, and gives a hint as to the 
cause of his uncle’s slackness in promoting him. 

Some time before this, perhaps as early as 1588, Bacon appears 
to have become acquainted with the earl of Essex, Elizabeth’s 
favourite. At the close of 1591 he was acting as the earl’s 
confidential adviser, and exerted himself, together with his 
brother Anthony, diligently in the earl’s service. In February 
1 593 parliament was called, and Bacon took his seat for Middle- 
sex. The special occasion for which the House had been sum- 
moned was the discovery of one of the numerous popish plots 
that distracted Elizabeth’s reign. 

As Bacon’s conduct in this emergency seriously affected his 
fortunes and has been much misunderstood, it is necessary to 
state, as briefly as possible, the whole facts of the case. The 
House having been duly informed of the state necessities, assented 
to a double subsidy and appointed a committee to draw up the 
requisite articles. Before this was completed, a message arrived 
from the House of Lords requesting a conference, which was 
granted. The committee of the Commons were then informed 
that the crisis demanded a triple subsidy to be collected in a 
shorter time than usual, that the Lords could not assent to less 
than this, and that they desired to confer on the matter. This 
proposal of the Lords to discuss supply infringed upon the 
privileges of the Commons ; accordingly, when the report of 
committee was read to the Lower House, Bacon spoke against 
the proposed conference, pointing out at the same time that a 
communication from the Lords might be received, but that the 
actual deliberation on it must be taken by themselves alone. 
His motion, after%some delay, was carried and the conference 
was rejected. The T^ords upon this lowered their demands, and 
desired merely to make a communication, which, being legitimate, 
was at once assented to. The House had then before them the 
proposal for a triple subsidy, to be collected in three, or, as the 
motion ultimately was shaped, in four years, instead of in six, 
as the ordinary custom would have been. Bacon, who approved 
of the increased subsidy, was opposed to the short period in 
which it was proposed to raise it. He suggested that it would 
be difficult or impossible for the people to meet such heavy 
demands, that discontent and trouble would arise, and that the 
belter method of procedure was to raise money by levy or 
imposition. His motion appears to have received no support, 
and the four years’ subsidy was passed unanimously. Bacon, 
as it turned out, had been mistaken in thinking that the country 
would l>e unable to meet the increased taxation, and his conduct, 
though prompted by a pure desire to be of service to the queen, 
gave deep and well-nigh ineradicable offence. He was accused 

“ I wax now somewhat ancient ; one-and-thirty years is a ^rcat 
deal of sand in the hour-glass. ... I ever bare a mind (in some 
middle place that 1 could discharge) to serve her majesty ; not as a 
man bom under Sol, that loveth honour ; nor under J upiter, that 
loveth business (for the contemplative planet carrieth me away 
wholly) ; but as a man born und<T an excellent sovereign, that de- 
serveth the dedication of all men's abilities. . . . Again, tlu* meanness 
of my estate doth somewhat move me ; for though I cannot accuse 
myself that I am either prodigal or slothful, yet my health is not to 
spend, nor my course to get. I-astly, 1 confess that I have as vast 
contemplative ends as 1 have moderate civil ends ; for 1 have taken 
all knowledge to be my province ; and if I could purge it of two sorts 
of rovers, whereof the one with frivolous disputations, confutations 
and verlx>sities, the other with blind experiments and auricular 
traditions and impostures, hath committed so many spoils, 1 hope I 
should bring in industrious ob.servations, grounded conclusions and 
profitable inventions and discoverie.s — the best state of that province. 
This, whether it be curiosity, or vain-glory, or nature, or (if one take 
it favourably) philanthropia, is so fixed in my mind as it cannot be 
removed. And I do easily see, that place of any reasonable command- 
ment doth bring commandment 01 more wits than of a man's own. 
. . . And if your lordship sliall find now, or at any time, that 1 do 
seek or affect any place whereunto any that is nearer to your lord- 
ship shall be convenient, say then that I am a most dishonest man. 
And if your lordship will not carry me on. . . . this I will do, 1 will 
sell the inheritance that I have, and purchase some lease of quick 
revenue, or some office of gain that shall be executed by deputy, and 
so give over all care of service, and become some sorry bookmaker, 
or a true pioneer in that mine of truth.*' — Spedding. Letters and 
Life, i. 108-109. 
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of seeking popularity, and was for a time excluded from theeourt. 
His letter to Burghley/ who had told him of the queen’s 
displeasure with his speech^ offers no apology for what he had 
said, but expresses regret that his motives should have been 
misunderstood. He soon felt that the queen’s anger was not to 
be appeased by such a justification. The attomey-f^eneralship 
had fallen vacant and Bacon became a candidate for the office, 
his most formidable rival being his hfe-long antagonist, Edward 
Coke, who was then solicitor. Essex warmly espoused Bacon’s 
cause and earnestly pressed his claims upon the queen ; but 
his impetuous, pettish pleading tended to retard the cause. 
Butghley, on the other hand, in no way promoted his nephew's 
interest ; he would recommend him for the solicitorship, but 
not for the attorney-generalship ; and it is not improbable that 
Sir Robert Cecil secretly used his influence against his cousin. 
The queen delayed the appointment, and Bacon's fortunes, 
as they then stood, could ill brook delay. He was harassed with 
debt and at times so disheartened that he contemplated retire- 
ment from public life. In March 1594 it was at last understood 
that Coke was to Ixi attorney-general. Essex, though bitterly 
mortified, at once threw' all Ms energies into the endeavour to 
procure for Bacon the solicitorship ; but in tliis case also, his 
method of dealing, which was wholly opposed to Bacon’s advice,^ 
seemed to irritate the queen. The old offence was not yet for- 
given, and after a tedious delay, the office was given, in October 
1595, to Serjeant Thomas P'leming. Burghley and Sir John 
Puckering seem to have assisted Bacon honestly, if not over- 
warmly, in this second application ; but the conduct of Cecil 
had roused suspicions which were not perhaps without foundation. 
Essex, to compensate in some degree for Bacon’s disappointment, 
insisted on presenting him with a piece of land, worth about 
£1800, and situated probably near Twickenham }*ark. Nor did 
his kindness cease there ; before sailing on the expedition to 
Cadiz, in the beginning of 1596, he addressed letters to Buck- 
hurst, Fortcscue and Egerton, earnestly requesting them to use 
their influence towards procuring for Bacon the vacant office of 
master of the rolls. Before anything came of this application, 
the Cadiz expedition had resulted in a brilliant success, and 
Essex became the idol of the army and the people. Bacon 
saw clearly that such a reputation would assuredly alienate the 
affections of the queen, who loved not to have a subject too 
powerful or too popular. He therefore addressed an eloquent 
and imploring letter to the earl, pointing out the dangers of his 
position and urging upon him what he judged to be the only 
safe course of action, to seek and secure the favour of the queen 
alone ; above all things dissuading him from llie appearance 
of military popularity. His advice, however, was unpalatable 
and proved ineffectual. The earl still continued his usual course 
of dealing with the queen, depending solely upon her supposed 
affection for him, and insanely jealous of any other whom she 
might seem to favour. His unskilful and unlucky management 
of the sea expedition to Ferrol and the Azores in no way lowered 
his popularity with the people, but undoubtedly weakened his 
influence with the queen. 

Bacon’s affairs in the meantime had not been prospering. H(j 
had increased his reputation by the publication in 1597 of his 
Essays, along with which were the Colours of Good and Evil 
and the Meditationes Sacrae; but his private fortunes were 
in a bad condition. No public office apparently could be 
found for him ; a scheme for retrieving his position by a marriage 
with the wealthy widow, Lady Elizabeth Hatton, failed, and in 
1598 he was airested for debt. He seems, however, to have 
been growing in favour with the queen. Some years previously 
(perhaps about 1594), he had begun to be employed by her in 
crown affairs, and he gradually acquired the standing of one of 
the learned counsel, though he had no commission or warrant, 
and received no salary. At the same time he was no longer on 
the former friendly terms with Essex, a certain estrangement 

' Spedding, Letters and Lifi, i. 234-235. cf. i. 362. This letter, with 
those to Puckering or Essex and the queen, i. 340-241. should lie com- 
pared with what is said of tliem by Macaulay in his Essay on Bacon, 
and by Campbell, Lives, ii. 287. 

See Letters and Life, i. 289, ii. 34. 
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hav^ spnmg up between them, caused no doubt by the earl’s 
dislike oi his friend’s advice. The earl’s affairs were then at a 
somewhat critical stage, and as our judgment upon a most 
important episode in Bacon’s life depends upon our knowledge 
of the events of the ensuing year, it will be requisite to enter 
somewhat minutely into proceedings with which Bacon himself 
had nothing to do. 

Ireland was then in a rebellious and discontented condition^ 
and it was difficult for the English government to decide either 
on a definite course of policy with regard to it, or on a leader by 
whom that policy might be carried out. A violent quarrel took 
place between the queen and Essex, who for some montlis retired 
from court and refused to be reconciled. At last he came forth 
from his seclusion, and it was soon understood Uiat he was in 
person to undertake the subjugation of the rebels in Ireland, 
with a laqrer force than had ever before been sent into that 
coiintr)’. Into the obscure details of this unliappy campaign it is 
unnecessary to enter ; one fad stands out clearly, that Essex 
endeavoured to carry 01 1 1 a t reasonable design. 1 1 is j ealousy and 
ill-temper had been so roused that the only course open to him 
seemeci to be the obtaining a powerful military force, the posses- 
sion of whicli would compel the cpieen to reinstate him in her 
favour. Whether or not this plan was in contemplation liefore 
he undertook the Irish expedition is not evident, though even 
outsiders at that time entertained some suspicions, but there can 
l>e no doubt of the treasonable character of the negotiations 
carried on in Ireland. His plans, proliably not very definite, 
were disturbed by an imperative message from the queen, 
ordering him not to return to £)ngland without her permission. 
IJc at once set off, and, trusting apparently to her affection for 
him, presented himself suddenly before her. He was, for the 
moment, received kindly, but was soon afterwards ordered to 
keep his chamber, and was then given into the custody of the 
lord keeper at ’S'ork House, where he remained till March j6oo. 
His great popularity, and the general ignorance of the reasons for 
his impnsonm»*nt, stirred up a strong feeling against the queen, 
who was reported to be influenced by Bacon, and such indignation 
was raised against the latter that his friends feared his life would 
be in danger. It was at last felt necessary that the queen should 
in some way vindicate her proceedings, and this she at first did, 
contrary^ to Bacon’s advice, by a declaration from the Star 
C'hamber. This, however, gave little or no satisfaction, and it 
was found expedient to do what Bacon had always recommended, 
to have a fair trial, yet not one in which the sentence mu.st needs 
lx* damaging to the earl. 'J'he trial a<‘cordingly took place before 
a body of her majesty's councillors, and Bacon had a .subordinate 
and unimporUnt part in the accusation. Essex does not seem 
to have been at all hurt by his action in this matter, and shortly 
after his release they were again on friendly terms, Bacon 
drawing up letters as if to or from the earl with the design of 
having them brought before the queen. But Bacon fiid not know 
the true character of the transactions in w'hich Essex had l)cen 
engaged. The latter had been released from all custody in 
August, but in the meantime he had been busily engaged in 
treasonable correspondence with Jamiis of Scotland, and was 
counting on the lri.sh army under his all>', Charles Blount, Baron 
Mountjoy (afterwards carl of Devonshire), the new deputy. But 
Mount joy had apparently come to sec how useless the attempt 
would be to force upon the queen a settlement of the succession 
and declined to go farther in the matter. Ks.sex was thus thrown 
upon his own resources, and his anger again.sl the queen being 
rou.sed afresh by the refusal to renew his monojxily of sweet 
wines, he formed the desperate project of seizing her person and 
compelling her to dismiss from her council his enemies Raleigh, 
Cobham, and Cecil. As some pretext, he intended to alfirni that 
his life was in danger from these men, who were in league with the 
Spaniards. The plot was forced on prematurely by the suspicions 
excited at court, and the rash attempt to rouse the city of London 
(8th of February 1601) proved a complete fiasco. The leaders 
were arrested that night and thrown into prison. Although 
the actual rising might have appeared a mere outburst of 
frantic passion, the private examinations of the most prominent 

111. 5 a 
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conspirators disclosed to the government a plot so widely spread, 
and involving so many of the highest in the land, that it would 
have been perilous to have pressed home accusations against all 
who might be implicated. Essex was tried along with the young 
earl of Southampton, and Bacon, as one of her majesty’s counsel, 
was present on the occasion. Coke, who was principal spokesman, 
managed the case with great want of skill, incessantly allowing 
the thread of the evidence to escape, and giving the prisoners 
opportunity to indulge in irrelevant justifications and protesta- 
tions which were not ineffectual in distracting attention from the 
real question at issue. On the first opportunity Bacon rose and 
briefly pointed out that the earl’s plea of having done nothing 
save what was absolutely necessary to defend his life from the 
machinations of his enemies was weak and worthless, inasmuch 
as these enemies were purely imaginary ; and he compared his 
case to that of Pcisistratus, who had made use of a somewhat 
similar stratagem to cloak his real designs upon the city of Athens. 
He was thereupon interrupted by the earl, who proceeded to 
defend himself, by declaring that in one of the letters drawn up 
by Bacon, and purporting to he from the carl to Anthony Bacon, 
the existertee of these rumours, and the dangers to be appre- 
hended from them, had been admitted ; and he continued, “ If 
these reasons were then just and true, not counterfeit, how can 
it be that now my pretences are false and injurious ? ” To this 
Bacon replied, that the letters, if they were there, would not 
blush to be seen for anything contained in them, and that he had 
spent more time in vain in studying how to make the earl a good 
servant to the queen than he had done in anything else.” It 
seems to be forgotten in the general accounts of this matter, not 
only that Bacon’s letters bear out what he said, but that the 
earl’s excuses 7 onr false. A second time Bacon was compelled 
to interfere in the course of the trial, and to recall to the minds 
of those present the real question at issue. He animadverted 
strongly upon the puerile nature of the defence, and in answer 
to a remark by Essex, that if be had wished to stir up a rebellion 
he would have had a larger company with him, pointed out that 
his dependence was upon the people of London, and compared 
his attempt to that of the duke of Guise at Paris. To this the 
earl made little or no reply. Baron’s use of this illustration and 
of the former one of I^cisistratus, has been much commented on, 
and in general it seems to have been thought that hud it not been 
for his speeches Essex might have escaped, or, at all events, have 
been afterwards pardoned. But this view of the matter depends 
on the supposition that E)sscx was guilty only of a rash 
outbreak.^ 'fhat this was not the case was well known to the 
queen and her council, l^nfortunately, prudential motives 
hindered the publication of the whole evidence; the people, 
consequently, wore still ignorant of the magnitude of the crime, 
and, till recently, biographers of Bacon have been in a like 
ignorance.® The earl himself, before execution, confessed his 
guilt and the thorough justice of his sentence, while, with singular 
lark of magnanimity, he incriminated several against whom 
accusations had not been brought, among others his sister Lady 
Rich. After his execution it was thought necessary that .some 
account of the facts should be drawn up and circulated, in order 
to remove the prejudice against the queen’s action in the matter. 
This was entrusted to Bacon, who drew up a Declaration of the 
Practices and Treasms attempted attd committed hy Robert, late 
Earl of EsseXy his first draft being extensively altered and 
corrected by the queen and council. Nothing is known with 
certainty of tlic reception given to this official explanation, but 
the ill-feeling against Bacon was not wholly removed, and some 
years later, in 1604, he published, in the form of a letter to 
Mountjoy, an Apology for his action in the case. This Apolo^ 
gives a most fair and temperate history of the relations between 
Bacon and Essex, shows how the prudent coun-sel of the one had 
!)ecn rejected by the other, and bring.s out very clearly what we 
conceive to be the true explanation of the matter. Everything 

' See M'.icaula)*'s Essay ou Bcicon. 

" The whole story of Essex is given in Spedding's Letters and Life. 
U is vii;oroiisly told by J. Bruce in the introduction to his Corre- 
spottdrnre of James VJ. with Sir Robert Cecil (Cnniden Society, 1861). 


that< Bacon could do was done by him, until the real nature of 
Essex’s design was made apparent, and then, as he had repeatedly 
told the earl, his devotion and respect were for the queen and 
state, not for any subject ; friendship could never take rank 
above loyalty. Those who blame Bacon must acquit Essex of 
all wrong-doing. 

Bacon’s private fortunes, during the period after the death of 
Essex, were not in a flourishing condition. He had obtained a 
grant of £1200 from the fines imposed on Catesby, one of the 
conspirators, but his debts were sufficient to swallow up this and 
much more. And, though he was trusted by Elizabeth, and on 
good terms with her, he seems to have seen that he had no chance 
of advancement. But her death in 1603, followed by the un- 
disputed succession of James, gave him new hopes. He used 
every means in his power to bring himself under James’s notice, 
writing to all his friends at the Scottish court and to the king 
himself. He managed to obtain a personal interview with the 
king, but does not seem to have been much satisfied with it. In 
fact, while the king confirmed in their situations those who had 
held crown offices under Elizabeth, Bacon, not holding his post 
by warrant, was practically omitted. He was, however, con- 
tinued, by special order of the king, as learned counsel extra- 
ordinary, but little or no law business appears to have been 
entrusted to him. He procured, through his cousin Cecil, the 
dignity of knighthood, which, contrary to his inclination, he 
received along with about 300 others, on the 23rd of July 1603. . 
Between this time and the opening of James’s first parliament he 
was engaged in literary work, and sent to the king two pamphlets 
— one on the Union, the other on measures for the pacification 
of the church. Shortly after he published his Apology. In 
March 1604 parliament met, and during their short session 
Bacon’s hands seem to have been full of work. It was a busy 
and stirring time, and events occurred during it which carried 
within them the seeds of much future dissension. Prerogative 
and privilege came more than once into collision, the abuses 
of purveyance and wardship were made matters of conference, 
though the thorough discussion of them was deferred to a suc- 
ceeding session ; while James’s temper was irritated by the 
objections brought against his favourite scheme of the Union, 
and by the attitude taken up by the House with regard to 
religious affairs. The records are barely full enough to enable us 
to judge of the share taken hy Bacon in these discussions ; his 
name generally appears as the reporter of the committees on 
special subjects. We can occasionally, however, discern traces 
of his tact and remarkable prudence ; and, on the whole, his 
attitude, particularly with regard to the Union question, recom- 
mended him to James. He was shortly afterwards formally 
installed as learned counsel, receiving the salary of £40, and at 
the same time a pension of £60 yearly. He was also appointed 
one of the commission to treat of the conditions necessary for the 
Union ; and the admirable manner in which the duties of that 
body were discharged must be attributed mainly to his influence 
and his complete mastery of the subject. During the recess he 
published his Advancement of Learningy dedicated to the king. 

He was now brought into relations with James, and his 
prospects began to improve. It is important for us to know 
what were his ideas upon government, upon parliaments, pre- 
rogative, and so forth, since a knowledge of this will clear up 
much that would seem inexplicable in liis life. It seems quite 
evident^ that Bacon, from position, early training and, one 
might almost think, natural inclination, held as his ideal of 
government the Elizabethan system. The king was the supreme 
power, the centre of law and justice, and his prerogative must not 
be infringed. Parliament was merely a body called to consult 
with the king on emergencies {circa ardua regni) and to grant 
supplies. King and parliament together make up the state, 
but the former is first in nature and importance. The duty 
of a statesman was, therefore, to carry out the royal will in as 
prudent a manner as possible ; he was the servant of the king, 
and stood or fell according to his pleasure. He was not singuto 
in his opinions and he was undoubtedly sincere ; and it is only 
“ See Letters and Life, iv. 177, vi. 38, vii, 1x6, 117. 
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by keeping them constantly in mind that we can understand his 
after relations with the king. 

In the second parliament there was not so much scope for the 
exercise of his powers. The Gunpowder Plot had aroused in the 
Commons warmer feelings towards the king ; they passed severe 
laws against recusants^ and granted a triple subsidy. At the same 
time they continued the collection of the grievances concerning 
which they were to move. In the course of this session Bacon 
married Alice Bamham “ the alderman's daughter, an handsome 
maiden, to my liking,’ ' of whom he had written some years before 
to his cousin Cecil. Little or nothing is known of their married life. 

The third parliament was chiefly occupied with the commercial 
and legal questions rising out of the proposed Union, in particular, 
with the dispute as to the naturalization of the Post Naii, Bacon 
aigued ably in favour of this measure, but the general feeling 
was against it. The House would only pass a hill abolishing 
hostile laws between the kingdoms ; but the case of the Post 
Naii, being brought before the law courts, was settled as the 
king wished. Bacon's services were rewarded in June 1607 by 
the office of solicitor.’ Several years passed before he gained 
another step. Meantime, though circumstances had thrown him 
too much into active life, he had not forgotten his cherished 
project of reorganizing natural science. A survey of the ground 
had been made in the Advancement^ and some short pieces not 
published at the time were probably written in the subsequent 
two or three years. Towards the close of 1607 he sent to his 
friends a small tract, entitled Cogiiata et Visa, probably the first 
draft of what we have under that title. In 1609 he wrote the 
noble panegyric, In felicem memoriam Elhahelhae, and the 
curiously learned and ingenious w’ork, Veterum ; and 

completed what seems to have been the Redargtiiio Philosophic 
arum, or treati.se on the idols of the theatre.” 

In 1610 the famous fourth parliament of James met. Pre- 
rogative, despite Bacon’s ad\'ice and efforts, clashed mcire than 
once with liberty ; Salisbury's bold schemes for relieving the 
embarrassment caused by the reckless extravagance of the king 
proved abortive, and the House was dis.solvcd in February 1611. 
Bacon took a considerable share in the debates, consistently 
upheld the prerogative, and seemed yet to possess the confidence 
of the Commons. The death of Salisbury, occurring soon after, 
opened a position in which Bacon thought his great political 
skill and .sjigacity might be made more immediately available 
for the king’s service. How far he directly offered himself for 
the post of secretary is uncertain, but we know that his hopes 
were disappointed, the king himself undertaking the duties of the 
office. About the same time he made two ineffectual applica- 
tions for the mastership of the wards ; the first, on Salisbury’s 
death, when it was given to Sir George ('arey ; the sec ond, on 
the death of Carey. It is somewhat hard to understand why so 
little favour was shown by the king to one who had proved 
himself able and willing to do good service, and who, in spite of 
his disappointments, still continued zealously to offer advice and 
assistance. At last in 1613, a fair opportunity for promotion 
occurred. The death of Sir Thomas Fleming made a vac.ancy in 
the chief justiceship of the king's bench, and Bacon, after some 
deliberation, proposed to the king that ('oke should be removed 
from his place in the court of common pleas and transferred to 
the king’s bench. He gives several reasons for this in his letter 
to the king, but in all probability his chief motive was that 
pointed out by Spedding, that in the court of king’s bench 
there would be less danger of Coke coming into collision with the 
king on questions of prerogative, in handling which Bacon was 
always very circumspect and tender. The vacancy caused by 
Choke's promotion was then filled up by Hobart, and Bacon, 
finally, stepped into the place of attorney-general. The fact of 
this ad\dce being offered and followed in all essentials, illustrates 
very clearly the close relations between the king and Bacon, 
who had become a confidential adviser on most occasions of 
difficulty. That liis adherence to the royal party was already 
noticed "and commented on appears from the significant remark 

’ In October ii.ob ii-' became treasurer of Gray’s Inn. The ter- 
ccnt.’uary was celebrated in 1908. 
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of Chamberlain, who, after mentioning the recent changes among 
the law officials, says, There is a strong apprehension that . . . 
Bacon may prove a dangerous instrument.” 

Further light is thrown upon Bacon's relations with James, and 
upon his political sympathies, by the letter to the king advocating 
the calling of a parliament,-* and by the two papers of notes on 
which his letter was founded.® These documents, even after 
due weight is given to all considerations urged in their favour,’ 
seem to confirm the view already taken of Bacon's theory of 
government, and at the same time show that his sympathies 
with the royal party tended to blind him to the true character 
of certain courses of action, which can only be justified by a 
straining of political ethics. The advice he offered, in all sin- 
cerity, was most prudent and sagacious, and might have been 
successfully carried out by a man of Bacon's tart and skill ; but 
it was intensely one-sided, and exhibited a curious want of 
appreciation of what was CA cn then beginning to be looked on 
as the true relation of king, parliament and people. Unfortu- 
nately for James, he could neither adopt nor carry out Bacon’s 
policy. The parliament which nu t in April 1014, in which Bacon 
.sat for Cambridge llniversity, and was dissolved in June, after a 
stormy session, was by no means in a frame of mind suitable for 
the king's purposes. The House was enraged at the supposed 
project (then mui h misunderstood) c»f the ” Undertakers ” ; 
objection was taken to Bacon being elected or ser\dng as a member 
while holding office as attorney -general : and, though an excep- 
tion was made in his favour, it was resolved that no attorney- 
general should in future be eligible for a seat in parliament. 
No .supply was granted, and the king's necessities were increased 
instead of diminished. The emergency suggested to .some of the 
lushops the idea of a voluntary contribution, which was eagerly 
taken up by the nobhwen and crown officials. The scheme was 
afterwards extended so as to take in the whole kingdom, but lost 
something of its voluntary character, anil the means taken to 
raise the money, which were not what Bacon would have recom- 
mended,*^ were calculated to stir up discontent. The general 
dissatisfaction received a somewhat unguarded and intemperate 
expre.ssion in a letter sent to the justices of Marlborough by a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, named Oliver St John,*’ in 
which he denounced the attempt to raise funds in this way as 
contrary to lav . reason and religion, as constituting in the king 
personally an act of perjury, involving in the same crime those 
who contributed, and thereby subjecting all parties to the curses 
levelled by the church at such offences. St John was summoned 
before the Star Chamber for slander and treasonable language ; 
and Bacon, ex officio, acted as public prosecutor. The sentcnie 
pronounced (a fine of £5000 and imprisonment for life) was 
.severe, but it was not actually inflicted, and probably was not 
intended to be carried out, the success of the prosecution being 
all that was desired. St John remained a short time in pri.son, 
and was then released, after making a full apology and sul)mission. 
The fine was remitted. It seems incredible that Bacon’s conduct 
on this occasion should have l)(*en censured by his biographers. 
The offence was clear ; the law was uniloubted ; no particular 
sympathy was excited for the culprit ; the sentence was not 
carried out ; and Bacon did only what any one in his place 
would naturally and necessarily have done. The nature of his 
office involveil him in .several trials for treason occurring about the 
same time, and one of these is of interest sufficient to require 
a somewhat longer examination. Edmund Peacham ^ had been 

Letters and Life, iv. 3.S0. •• I hid. iv. 365-373. 

♦ Ibid, iv. 375-378. ^ Ibid. v. 81-83. 

® Not to 1)1? confounded with anv of those of the same name who 
held the title of Baron .St John ot Blelsho (sf e IHu. of Nat. 
vol. 1. p. 150 ad /*».). 

Circa 1554- : educati’il ;it raml)rid?;e ; ordained pnevt 1581 ; 

vicar of Ridge, Herts, 1581 ; rector of Hinton St (ieorgf, Sorm i -i' t, 
1587: eventually condemned to death at the Taunton Assntes (7th 
August 1615). 'I'lie sentence was not carried out, and Pracharn is 
said to have died in gaol (March 1610). See Gardiner’s Hist, of 
England, ii. 272-283; State Trials, ii. 869; Calendar of State Papers 
(1603-1606); ITallam's Covstitutional lUst. i. 14 i : P. Tasw. 11 
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committed to custody for a libel on his superior, James Montagu 
(1568 ?~i6i8), bishop of Bath and Wells. In searching his 
house for certain papers, the ofhcers came upon some loose sheets 
stitched together in the form of a sermon, Ae contents of which 
were of su^ a nature that it was judged right to lay them before 
the council. As it was at first suspected that the writing of 
this book had been prompted by some disaffected persons, 
Peacham was interrogated, and after he had declined to give 
any information, was subjected to torture. Bacon, as one of the 
learned counsel, was ordered by the council to take part in lliis 
examination, which was undoubtedly warranted by precedent, 
whatever may now be thought of it. Nothing, however, was 
extracted from Peacham in this way, and it was resolved to 
proceed against him for treason. Now, in the excited state of 
popular feeling at that period, the failure of government to 
sul)stuntiate an accusation of treason would have been a serious 
matter. The king, with whom the council agreed, seems there- 
fore to have thought it desirable to obtain beforehand the 
opinions of the four chief judges as to wliether the alleged offence 
amounted to treason. In this there vras nothing unusual or 
illegal, and no obj<Jction would at that time have been made to 
it, but James introduced a certain innovation ; he proposed that 
the opinions of the four judges should be given separately and in 
private. It may be reasonably inferred that his motive for this 
was the suspicion, or it may be the knowledge, that Coke did not 
consider the matter treasonable. At all events when Coke, who 
as a councillor alrt'ady knew the facts of the case, was consulted 
regarding the new proposal of the king, he at once objected to it, 
saying that “ this particular and auricular taking of opinions ” 
was new and dangerous,” and ” not according to the custom 
of the realm.'’ He at last reluctantly assented, and proposed 
that Bacon should consult with him, while the other law officers 
addressed themselves to the three puisne judges. By Bacon's 
dir(*ctions tin; proposal to the three judges to give their opinions 
separately was made suddenly and (confidently, and any scruples 
they might have felt wfjrcc easily overcome. The first step was 
thus gained, and it was hoped that if “inhision” could bo 
av’oided, if the papers bearing on the case were presented to 
the judges quickly, and before their minds could be swayed by 
extraneous influence, their decision on tlie case would be the 
same as that of the king. J t is cUiar that the extraneous influence 
to be feared was Coke, who, on being addressed by Bacon, 
again objec ted to giving his opinion se|>aralely , and even seemed 
to hope that his brother judges after they had seen the papers 
w'ould withdraw' their assent to giving their decisions privately. 
Even after the discussion of the c ase with Bacon, he would not 
give his opinion until the others had handed in theirs. What 
the other judges thought is not definitely known, but Bacon 
appears to have Ix'cn unable to put in operation the plan he had 
devised for swaying ('oke's judgment,^ or if he did attempt it, 
he was unsuccessful, for (uke finally gave an opinion consistent 
with wluit he seems to liave held at first, that the book was not 
treasonable, as it did not disable the king’s title. Although the 
opinions of the judges were not made public, yet as we learn, 
not only from Bac'on, but from a sentence in one of C^rleton's 
letters,- a rumour had got alx)iit that there was doubt as to 
the Iwok iK'ing treasonable. Under these circumstances, Baam, 
who feared that such a report might incite other people to 
attempt a similar offence, proposed to the king that a second 
rumour should Ik' circulated in order to destroy the impression 
caused by tlie first. “ I do think it necessary,” he says, “ that 
hecaii.se w'e live in an tigc in which no counsel is kept, and that it 
is true there is some bruit alu-oad tliut the judges of the king's 
liench do doubt of the case that it should not be treason, that it 
be given out constantly, and yet as it were in secret, and so a 
fame to slide, that llie doubt was only upon the publication, in 
that it was never published. For that (if your majesty marketh 
it) taketh away or at least qualifieth the danger of the example ; 
for that will be no man's case.” ® Bacon’s conduct in this matter 
has been curiously misrepresented. He has been accused of 

‘ Letters atid Life, v. loi. * Ibid, v. 121, n. 
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torturing the prisoner, and of tampering with the judges * by 
consulting them before the trial ; nay, he is even represented 
as selecting this poor clergyman to serve for an example to 
terrify the disaffected, as br^ing into his study and finding there 
a sermon never intended to be preached, which merely en- 
couraged the people to resist tyranny."’ All this lavish con- 
demnation rests on a complete misconception of the case. If any 
blame attaches to him, it must arise either from his endeavour 
to force Coke to a favourable decision, in which he was in all 
probability prompted by a feeling, not uncommon with him, 
that a matter of state policy was in danger of being sacrificed to 
some senseless legal quibble or precedent, or from his advice to the 
king that a rumour should be set afloat which was not strictly 
true. 

Bacon’s share in another great trial which came on shortly 
afterwards, the Overbury and Somerset case, is not of such a 
nature as to render it necessary to enter upon it in detail.*' It 
may be noted, however, that his letters about this time show 
tliat he had become acquainted with the king’s new favourite, 
the brilliant Sir George Villiers, and that he stood high in 
king’s good graces. In the early part of 1616, when Thomas 
Egerton, Baron Ellesmere (c. 1540-1617), the lord chancellor, 
was dangerously ill, Bacon wrote a long and careful letter to the 
king, proposing himself for the office, should it fall vacant, and 
stating as frankly as possible of what value he considered his 
services would be. In answer, he appears to have received a 
distinct promise of the reversion of the (office ; but, as Ellesmere 
recovered, the matter stood over for a time. He proposed, 
however, that he should be made a privy councillor, in order to 
give him more weight in his almost recognized pejsition of adviser 
to the king, and on the qth of June 1616 he took the oaths and 
his seat at the council board. 

Meanwhile, his great rival Coke, whose consUnt tendenej' to 
limit the prerogative by law and precedent had made him an 
object of particular dislike to James, had on two points come 
into open collision with the king's rights. 'J'he first case was an 
action of praemunire against the court of chancery, evidently 
instigated by him, but brought at the instance of certain parties 
whose adversaries had obtained redress in the chancellor’s court 
after the cause had been tried in the court of king’s bench. 
With all his learning and ingenuity Coke failed in inducing or 
even forcing the jury to bring in a bill against the court of 
chancery, and it seems fairly certain that on the technical point 
of law involved he was wrong. Although his motive was, in 
great measure, a feeling of personal dislike towards Ellesmere, 
yet it is not improbable that he was influenced by the desire 
to restrict in every possible way the jurisdiction of a court which 
was the direct exponent of the king’s wishes. 'I’he other case, 
that of the conmendaviSy was more important in itself and in the 
circumstances connected with it. 1'he general question involved 
in a special instance was whether or not the king's prerogative 
included the right of granting at pleasure livings in commendanty 
i,e, to be enjoyed by one who w'as not the incumbent. Bacon, 
as attorney -general, delivered a speech, which has not been 
reported : but the king was informed that the arguments on the 
other side had not been limited to the special case, but had 
directly impugned tlie general prerogative right of granting 
livings. It was necessary for James, as a party interested, at 
once to take measures to see that the decision of the judges 
should not be given on the general question without due con- 
sultation. He accordingly wrote to Bacon, directing him to 
intimate to the judges his pleasure that they should delay 
judgment until after discussion of the matter with himself. 
Bacon communicated first with Coke, who in reply desired that 
similar notice should be given to the other judges. This was 
done by Bacon, though he seems to hint that in so doing he was 

^ Macaulay’» Essay. ® CampMh Lives, ii. 344. 

** The mysterious crimes supi>ascd to be concealed under the 
obscure details of this case have cast a shadow of vague suspicion 
on all who were concerned in it. The minute examination of the 
facts by Spedding (Letters and Life, v. 208-347) seems to show that 
these secret crimes exist nowhere but in the heated imaginations of 
romantic biographers and historians. 
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going a li^e beyond his instructions. The judges took no notice 
of the intimation, proceeded at once to give judgment, and sent 
a letter in their united names to the king announcing what they 
had done, and declaring that it was contrary to law and to their 
oath for them to pay any attention to a request that their decision 
should be delayed. The king was indignant at this encroach- 
ment, and acting partly on the advice of Bacon, held a council 
on the 6th of June 1616, at which the judges attended. Jsunes 
then entered at great length into the case, censuring the judges 
for the offensive form of their letter, and for not having delayed 
judgment upon his demand, which had been made solely because 
he was himself a party concerned. The judges, at the conclusion 
of his speech, fell on their knees, and implored pardon for the 
manner of their letter ; but Coke attempted to justify the matter 
contained in it, saying that the delay required by his majesty 
was contrary to law. The point of law was aigued by Bacon, 
and decided by the chancellor in favour of the king, who put the 
question to the judges individually, “ Whether, if at any time, 
in a case depending before the judges, which his majesty con- 
ceived to concern him either in power or profit, and thereupon 
required to consult with them, and that they should stay pro- 
ceedings in the meantime, they ought not to stay accordingly ? ” 
To this all gave assent except Coke, who said that “ when the 
case should be, he would do that should be fit for a judge to do.” 
No notice was taken by the king of this famous, though somewhat 
evasive, reply, but the judges were again asked what course they 
would take in the special case now before them. They all declared 
that they would not decide the matter upon general grounds 
affecting the prerogative, but upon special circumstances incident 
to the case ; and with this answer they were dismissed. Bacon’s 
conduct throughout the affair has been blamed, but apparently 
on wrong grounds. As attorney he was merely fulfilling his duty 
in obeying the command of the king ; and in laying down the law 
on the disputed point, he was, we may be sure, speaking his own 
convictions. Censure might more reasonably lie bestowed on 
him Ijecause he deliberately advised a course of action than 
which nothing can be conceived better calculated to strengthen 
the hands of an absolute monarch.* This appeared to Bacon 
justifiable and right, because the prerogative would be defended 
and preserved intact, ('oke certainly stands out in a better 
light, not so much for his answer, which was rather indefinite, 
and the force of which is much weakened l)y his assent to the 
second question of the king, but for the general spirit of resistance 
to encroachment exhibited by him. He was undeniably trouble- 
some to the king, and it is no matter for wonder that Janies 
resolved to remove him from a position where he could do so 
much harm. On the 26th June he was called liefore the council 
to answer certain charges, one of which was his conduct in the 
praennmire riucstion. He acknowledged his error on that head, 
and made little defence. On the 30th he w^as suspended from 
council and bench, and ordered to employ his leisure in revising 
certain obnoxious opinions in his reports. He did not perform 
the task to the king’s satisfaction, and a few months later he 
was dismissed from office. 

Bacon’s servic es to the king’s cause had been most important ; 
and as he had, at the same time, acquired great favour with 
Villiers, his prospects looked brighter than before. According 
to his custom, he strove earnestly to guide by his advice the 
conduct of the young favourite. His letters, in which lie analyses 
the various relations in which such a man must stand, and pre- 
scribes the course of action suitable for each, are valuable and 
deserving of attention.- Very striking, in view of future events, 
are the words * in w'hich he gives him counsel as to his dealing 
W'itJi judges : “ By no means be you persuaded to interpose 
yourself by w»rd or letter in any cause depending, or like to Iw 
depending, in any court of justice, nor suffer any man to do it 
where you can hinder it ; and by all means dissuade the king 
himself from it, upon the importunity of any, either for their 
friends or themselves. If it should prevail, it perverts justice ; 

* A somewhat similar case is tliat of the writ De liege inconsultQ 
brought forward by Bacon. See Letters and Life, v. 233-236. 
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but if the judge be so just, and of so undaunted a courage (as he 
ought to be)as not to be inclined thereby , yet it always leaves a taint 
of suspicions and prejudice behind it.”’ It Is probable that Villiers 
atthistimehad really a sense of the duties attat^hing to his position^ 
and was willing to be guided by a man of approved wisdom. It 
was not long before an opportunity occurred for showing his 
gratitude and favour. Ellesmere resigned the chancellorship on 
the 5th of March 1616 7, and on the 7th the great seal was 
bestowed upon Bacon, with the title of lord keeper. Two months 
later he took his seat with great pomp in the chancery court, and 
delivered a weighty and impressive opening discourse. He 
entered with great vigour on his new labours, and in less than a 
month he was able to report to Buckingham that he had cleared 
off all outstanding chancery causes. He seemed now to have 
reached the height of his ambition ; he was the first law officer 
in the kingdom, the accredited minister of his sovereign, and on 
the best terms with the king and his favourite. His course 
seemed perfectly prosperous and secure, when a slight storm 
arising opened his eyes to the frailty of the tenure by which he 
held his {position. 

Coke was in disgrace but not in despair ; there seemed to be a 
way whereby he could reconcile himself to Buckingham, through 
the marri^e of hi.s daughter, who had an ample fortune, to Sir 
John Villier.s, brother of the marquess, who was jxsnniless or 
nearly so. The match was distasteful to I^idy Hatton and to her 
daughter ; a violent quarrel was the consequence, and Racon, 
who thought the proposed marriage most unsuitable, took l^dy 
Hatton’s part. His reasons for disapproval he explained to the 
king and Jluckinghiun, but found to his surprise that their indig- 
nation was strongly roused against liim. lie received from both 
bitter letters of reproof ; it was rumoured that he would be dis- 
graced, and Buckingham was said to have compared his present 
conduct to his previous unfaithfulness to Essex. Bacon, who 
seems to have acted from a simple desire to do the best for 
Buckingham's own interests, at once changed his course, advanced 
the match by every means in his power, and by a humble apology 
appeasctl the indignation that had been excited against him. It 
had been a sharp lesson, but things seemed to go on smoothly 
after it, and Bacon’s affairs prospered. 

On the 4th of January 161 7 /8 he received the higher title of lord 
cliancellur ; in fuly of the same year he was made Baron Verulam 
and in January 1620/1 he was created Viscount St Albans. His 
fame, too, had lxx;n increased by the publication in 1620 of his 
most celebrated work, the Novum Or^anum. He seemed at length 
to have made satisfactory progress towards the realization of his 
cherished aims ; the method essential for his Instuuratinn was 
jiartially completed ; and he had attained as high a rank in the 
state as he had ever contenifilaltxl. But his actions in that 
position were not calculated to promote the good of his country. 

(Connected with tlie years during whic^h he held office is one 
of the weightiest charges against his character. Buckingham, 
notwithstanding the advice he had received from Bacon himself, 
was in the habit of addressing letters U) him recommending the 
causes of suitors. In many cases these seem nothing more than 
letters of courtesy, and, from the gene;ral tone, it might fairly be 
< oncliidcd that there was no intention to sway the opinion of the 
judge illegally, and that Bacon di<i not understand the letters in 
that sense. 'J’his view is supported by consideration of the few 
answers to them which are extant.*' One out.stancling case, how- 
ever, that of Dr Steward,** casts some suspicion on all the others, 
'rhe terms of Buckingham’s note conc:eming if might easily have 
aroused doubts ; and we find that the further course of the action 
was to all appcaran<'es exactly acc ommodated to Dr Steward, who 

< A po.siUcni wliiuh Bacon in .some- respects approved. See Essays, 
*' Of .\inbilion.” “ Jt i.s counted l)y some a wenUness in prind's fo 
have favourites ; but it is of all others the best reined^' iiKainst 
ambitious great oiujs ; for when the way of j)l(*asiiriiig and »i.sur- 
ing licth l>y the favourite, it is impossible any other should lx; over 
great.” 

® Letters and Life, vi. 278. 2c>4*2y6. 31 p 

■ ibid, vii. 57y-3«8, analysis of the case \vy D. D. Heath, who ex- 
presses a strong opinion against Bacon’s action in the matter. 

" Thid, \i. 444. 
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had been so stroi^ly recommended. It is, of course, dangerous to 

case, of which also we have no explanation fr^^acon himself^ 
but if the interpretation advanced by Heath be the true one. 
Bacon certainly sufEered his first, and, so far as we can see, just 
judgment on the case to be set aside, and the whole matter to be 
reopened in obedience to a request from Buckingham. 

It is somewhat hard to understand Bacon’s position with 
regard to the king during these years. He was the first officer of 
the crown, the most able man in the kingdom, prudent, sagacious 
and devoted to the royal party. Yet his advice was followed 
only when it chimed in with James’s own will ; his influence was 
of a merely secondaiy kind ; and his great practical skill was 
employed simply in carrying out the measures of the king in 
the best mode possible. We know indeed that he sympathized 
cordially with the home policy of the government ; he had no 
objection to such monopolies or patents as seemed advantageous 
to the country, and for this he is certainly not to be blamed.^ 
The opinion was common at the time, and the error was merely 
ignorance of the true principles of political economy. But we 
know also that the patents were so numerous as to be oppressive, 
and we can scarcely avoid inferring that Bacon more readily saw 
the advantages to the government than the disadvantages to the 
people. In November 1620, when a new parliament was sum- 
moned to meet on January following, he earnestly pressed that 
the most obnoxious patents, those of alehouses and inns, and the 
monopoly of gold and silver thread, should be given up, and 
wrote to Buckingham, whose brothers were interested, advising 
him to withdraw them from the impending storm. This prudent 
advice was unfortunately rejected. But while he went cordially 
with the king in domestic affairs, he was not quite in harmony 
with him on (questions of foreign policy. Not only was he 
personally in favour of a war with Spain for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, but he foresaw in such a course of action the means 
of drawing together more closely the king and his parliament. 
He believed that the royal difficulties would be removed if 
a policy were adopted with which the people could heartily 
sympathize, and if the king placed himself at the head of his 
parliament and led them on. But his advice was neglected by 
the vacillating and peace-loving monarch, his proffered pro- 
clamation was put aside, and a weak, featureless production 
substituted in its place. Nevertheless the new parliament 
seemed at first more responsive than might have been looked for. 
A double subsidy was granted, which was expressly stated to be 
** not on any consideration or condition for or concerning the 
Palatinate.” The session, however, was not far advanced when 
the question of patents was brought up ; a determined attack 
was made upon the very ones of which Bacon had been in dread, 
and it was even proposed to proceed against the referees (Bacon 
and Montagu) who had certified that there was no objection to 
them in point of law. This proposal, though pressed by Coke, 
was allowed to drop ; while the king and Buckingham, acting 
under the advice of Williams, afterwards lord keejjer, agreed 
to give up the monopolies. It was evident, however, that a 
determined attack was about to be made upon Bacon, and 
that the proceeding against the referees was really directed 
against him. It is probable that this charge was dropped because 
a more powerful weapon had in the meantime been placed in his 
enemies’ hands. This was the accusation of bribery and corrupt 
dealings in chancery suits, an accusation apparently wholly 
unexpected by Bacon, and the po.ssibility of which he seems never 
to have contemplated until it was actually brought against him. 
At the beginning of the session a committee had been appointed 
for inquiring into abuses in the courts of justice. Some illegal 
practices of certain chancery officials had been detected and 
punished by the court itself, and generally there was a disposi- 
tion to overhaul its affairs, while Coke and Lionel Cranfield, 
earl of Middlesex (1575-1645) directly attacked some parts of 
the chancellor’s administration. But on the 14th of March one 

' For a full discussion oi Bacon’s connexion with the monopolies, 
see Ciardiner, PriMce Charles, See. ii. 355-373. For his opinion of 
inonopoUes in general, see Letters and Life, vi. 49. 


Christopher Aubrey appeared at the bar of the House, and clmrged 
Bacon with having received from him a sum of money while his 
suit was going on, and with having afterwards decided against Hm. 
Bacon’s letter ^ on this occasion is worthy of serious attention ; 
he evidently thought the charge was but part of the deliberate 
scheme to ruin lum which had already been in progress. A 
second accusation (Edward Egerton’s case) followed munediately 
after, and was investigated by the House, who, satisfied that 
they had just matter for reprehension, appointed the 19th for a 
conference with the Lords. On that day Bacon, as he had feared, 
was too ill to attend. He wrote ^ to the Lords excusing his 
absence, requesting them to appoint a convenient time for his 
defence and cross-examination of witnesses, and imploring them 
not to allow their minds to be prejudiced against him, at the 
same time declaring that he would not “ trick up an innocency 
with cavillations, but plainly and ingenuously declare what he 
knew or remembered.” The charges rapidly accumulated, but 
Bacon still looked upon them as party moves, and was in hopes 
of defending himself.^ Nor did he seem to have lost his courage, 
if we are to believe the common reports of the day,^ though 
certainly they do not appear worthy of very much credit. 

The notes** bearing upon the interview which he obtained 
with the king show that he had begun to see more clearly the 
nature and extent of the offences with which he was charged, 
that he now felt it impossible altogether to exculpate himself, and 
that his hopes were directed towards obtaiiung some mitigation 
of his sentence. The long roll of charges made upon the 19th of 
April finally decided him ; he gave up all idea of defence, and 
wrote to the king begging him to show him favour in this 
emergency." The next day he sent in a general confession to the 
Lords,** trusting that this would be considered satisfactory. The 
Ixtrds, however, decided that it was not sufficient as a ground for 
their censure, and demanded a detailed and particular confession. 
A list of twenty-eight charges was then sent him, to which an 
answer by letter was required. On the 30th of April his “ con- 
fession and humble submission ” was handed in. In it, after 
going over the several instances, he says, ” 1 do again confess, 
that on the points charged upon me, althougli they should be 
taken as myself have declared them, there is a great deal of 
corruption and neglect ; for which I am heartily and penitently 
sorry, and submit myself to the judgment, grace, and mercy of 
the court.” On the 3rd of May, after considerable discussion, 
the Lords decided upon the sentence, which was,“ That he should 
undergo fine and ransom of ^^40,000 ; that he should be imprisoned 
in the Tower during the king’s pleasure ; that he should be for 
ever incapable of any office, place or employment in the state 
or commonwealth ; that he should never sit in parliament, or 
come within the verge of the court. This heavy sentence was 

* Letters and Life, vii. 213 : “I know I have clean hands and a 

clean heart, and 1 hope a clean house for friends or servants. But 
Job himself, or whosoever was the justest judge, by such hunting 
for matters against him as hath l»ecn used against me,' may for a time 
seem foul, specially in a time when greatness is the mark and accusa- 
tion is the game." ® Ibid. vii. 215-216. 

* Ibid. vii. 225-226. From the letter to the king (March 25, 1621)- - 
** When I enter into myself. I find not the materials of such a tem- 
|>est as is comen upon me. I have l>een (as your majesty knoweth 
best) never author of any immoderate counsel, but always desired to 
have things carried sisavibus modis. I have been no avaricious op- 
pressor of the people. I have been no haughty or intolerable or liatcf ul 
man in my conversation or carriage. I have inherited no hatred 
from my father, but am a good patriot bom. Whence should this 
be ? For these are the things that use to raise dislikes abroad. 

. . . And for the briberies and gifts wherewith I am charged, when 
the lxx>k of hearts shall be opened. I hope 1 shall not be found to 
have the troubled fountain of a corrupt heart in a depraved habit of 
taking rewards to pervert justice, howsoever I may be frail, and 
partake of the abuse of the times." • 

• Ibid. vii. 227, and Gardiner, Prince Charles, &c. i. 450. 

® Letters and Life, vii. 236, 238. ’ Ibid. vii. 241. 

» Ibid. vii. 242-244 : “It resteth therefore that, without fig-leaves, 
1 do ingenuously confess and acknowledge, that having understood 
the particulars of the charge, not formally from the House but enough 
to inform my conscience and memory, I find matter sufficient 
and full, both to move me to desert the defence, and to move your 
lordships to condemn and censure me." 

• Ibid. vii. 252-262. Ibid. vii. 261. ” Ibid. vii. 270. 
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only partially executed. The fine was in effect remitted by the 
king ; imprisonment in the Tower lasted for about four days; a 
general pardon (not of course covering the parliamentary censure) 
was made out, and though delayed at the seal for a time by Lord 
Keeper Williams, was passed probably in November 1621. The 
cause of the delay seems to have lain with Buckingham, whose 
friendship had cooled, and who had taken offence at the fallen 
diancellor’s unwillingness to part with York House. This differ- 
ence was finally smoothed over, and it was probably through his in- 
fluence that l^on reoeived the much-desired permission to come 
within the verge of the court. He never again sat in parliament. 

So ends this painful episode, which has given rise to the most 
severe condemnation of Bacon, and whidi still presents great 
and perhaps insuperable difficulties. On the whole, the tendency 
of the most recent and thorough researches has been towards 
the opinion that Bacon’s own account of the matter (from which, 
indeed, our knowledge of it is chiefly drawn) is substantially 
correct. He distinguishes three ways in which bribes may be 
given, ^ and ingenuously confesses that his own acts amounted 
to corruption and were worthy of condemnation. Now, corrup- 
tion strictly interpreted would imply the deliberate sale of 
justice, and this Bacon explicitly denies, affirming that he never 

had bribe or reward in his eye or thought when he pronounced 
any sentence or order.” When we andyse the specific charges 
against him, with his answers to them, we find many that are 
r^ly of little weight. Tlie twenty-eighth and last, that of 
n^ligence in looking after his servants, though it did him much 
harm, may fairly be said to imply no moral blame. The majority 
of the others are instances of gratuities given after the decision, 
and it is to be regretted that the judgment of the peers gives us 
no means of determining how such gifts were looked upon, 
whether or not the acceptance of them was regarded as a 
“ corrupt ” practice. In four cases specifically, and in some 
others by implication, Bacon confesses that he had received 
bribes from suitors pendente lite. Yet he affirms, as we said 
before, that his intention was never swayed by a bribe ; and 
so far as any of these cases can be traced, his decisions, often 
given in conjunction with some other official, are to all appearance 
riioroughly just. In several cases his judgment appears to have 
been given against the party bestowing the bribe, and in at least 
one instance, that of Lady Wharton, it seems impossible to doubt 
that he must have known when accepting the present that his 
opinion would be adverse to her cause. Although, then, he felt 
that these practices were really corrupt, and even rejoiced that 
his own fall would tend to purify the courts from them,- he did 
not feel that he was guilty of perverting justice for the sake of 
reward. How far, then, is such defence or explanation admissible 
and satisfactory ? It is clear that two things are to be considered : 
the one the guilt of taking bribes or presents on any consideration, 
the other the moral guilt depending upon the wilful perversion 
of justice. The attempt has sometimes been made to defend 
the whole of Bacon’s conduct on the ground that he did nothing 
that was not done by many of his contemijoraries. Bacon 
himself disclaims a defence of this nature, and we really have no 
direct evidence which shows to what extent the offering and 
receiving of such bribes then prevailed. That the practice was 
common is indeed implied by the terms in which Bacon speaks 
of it, and it is not improbable that the fact of these gifts being 
taken by officials was a thing fairly well known, although all 
were aware of their illegal character, and it was plain that any 
public exposure of such dealings would be fatal to the individual 
against whom the charge was made out.'* Bacon knew all this ; 

^ Letter s and Life, vii. 235-236: "The first, of bargain and contract 
for reward to pervert justice. lite. The second, where the 
judge conceives the cause to be at an end, by the information of the 
party or othefwise, and useth not such diligence as he ought to inquire 
of it. And the third, where the cause is really ended, and it is sine 
fraude without relation to any precedent promise. . . . For the first of 
them I take myself to be as innocent as any bom upon St Innocent's 
Day, in my heart. For the second, 1 doubt on some particulars I may 
be faulty. And for the last, 1 conceived it to be no fault, but therein 
I desires to be better informed, that I may be twice penitent, once for 
the fact and again for the error." * ibid. vii. 242. 

• Ibid, vii, 244 : ” Neither will your lordships forget that there 


he was well aware that the practice was in itself indefensible,* 
and that his conduct was therefore corrupt and deserving of 
censure. So far, then, as the mere taking of bribes is concerned, 
he would j^rmit no defence, and his own confession and judgment 
on his action contain as severe a condemnation as ever been 
passed upon him. Yet in the face of this he does not hesitate 
to call himself “ the justest chancellor tlrnt hath been in the 
five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s time ” ; ^ and this on 
the plea that his intentions had always been pure, and had never 
been affected by the presents he received. His justification has 
been set aside by modem critics, not on the ground that the 
evidence demonstrates its falsity,** but because it is inconceivable 
or unnatural that any man should receive a present from another, 
and not suffer his judgment to be swayed thereby. It need hardly 
be said that such an a priori conviction is not a sufficient basis 
on which to found a sweeping condemnation of Bacon’s integrity 
as an administrator of justice. On the other hand, even if it be 
admitted to be possible and conceivable that a present should 
be given by a suitor simply as seeking favourable consideration 
of his cause, and not as desirous of obtaining an unjust decree, 
and should be accepted by the judge on the same understanding, 
this would not entitle one absolutely to accept Bacon's state- 
ment. Further evidence is necessary in order to give foundation 
to a definite judgment either way ; and it is extremely improb- 
able, nay, almost impossible, that such can ever be produced. 
In these circumstances, due weight should be fjiven to Bacon’s 
own assertions of his perfect innocence and purity of intention ; 
they ought not to be put out of court unless found in actual 
contradiction to the facts ; and the reverse of this is the case, 
so far as has yet appeared." 

The remaining five years of his life, though he was still harassed 
by want of means, for James was not liberal, were spent in work 
far more valuable to the world than anything he liad accomplished 
in his high office. In March 1622 he presented to Prince Charles 
his History of Henry Vll. ; and immediately, with unwearied 
industn;, set to work to complete some portions of his great work. 
In November 1622 appeared the Historia Ventorum ; in January 
1622/3, the Historia Vitae et Mortis ; and in October of 
the same year, the De Augmentis Scientiarum, a Latin trans- 
lation, with many additions, of the Advancement. Finally, in 
December 1624, he published his Apophthegms^ and Translations 
of some of the Psalms, dedicated to George Herbert ; and, in 1625, 
a third and enlarged edition of the Essays. 

Busily occupied with these labours, his life now drew rapidly 
to a close. In March 1626 he came to London, and when driving 
one day near Highgate, was taken with a desire to discover 
whether snow would act as an antiseptic. He stopped his 
carriage, got out at a cottage, purchased a fowl, and with his own 
hands assisted to stuff it with snow. He was seized with a sudden 
chill, and became so seriously unwell tliat he had to be conveyed 
to Lord Arundel’s house, which was near at hand. Here his 
illness increased, the cold and chill brought on bronchitis and he 
died, after a few days’ suffering, on the 9th of April 1626. 

arc vitia temporis as well as vitia homtnts, and that the Ix'ginning of 
reformations hath the contrary power to the pool of Betuesda. for 
that liad strength to cure only him that was first cast in, and this 
hath commonly .strength to hurt him only that is first cast iiy" 

* See, among many other passage.s, Lsbavs, "Of Great Place : " For 
corruptions do not only bind thine own hands or thy servant's 
hands from taking, but bind the hands of suitors also from offering ; 
for integrity used doth the one ; but integrity professed, and with a 
manifest detestation of bribe ry, doth the other ; and avoi<l not only 
the fault but the suspicion." 

* Cf. Letters and Life, vii. 560 : "1 was the justest judge that was 
in England these fifty years; but it was the justest censure in 
Parliament that was these two hundred yc;ars." 

* Or on the ground that there was a distinct rule forbidding 

chancellors and the like officials to take presents. This does not 
seem to have lieen the caw, if we may judge from what Bacon says. 
Letters and Life. vii. 233. ^ 

* Not only do the cases, so far as they are known, support Bacon a 
plea of innocence, but it is remarkable that no attempt at a reversal 
of any of his numerous decrees appears to have lK*en .succe.ssful. Had 
his decrees l>een wilful perversions of justice, it is .mrarccly conceivable 
that some of them should not have been overturned. See Letters and 
Life, vii. 555-562. 
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BacovCs Works and Philosophy. 

A complete survey of Bacon^s works and an estimate of his 
place in literature and philosophy are matters for a volume. It 
IS here proposed merely to classify the works, to indicate their 
general character and to enter somewhat more in detail upon 
what he himself regarded as his great achievement, — the re- 
oiganization of the sciences and the exposition of a new method 
by which the human mind might proceed with security and 
certainty towards the true end of all human thought and action. 

Putting aside the letters and occasional writings, we may con- 
veniently distribute the other works into three classes. Profes- 
sional, Literary, Philosophical, The Professional works include 
the Reading on (he Statute of Uses, the Maxims of Law and the 
treatise (possibly spurious) on the Use of (he Law, “ I am in good 
hope,” said Bacon himself, “ that when Sir Edward Coke's reports 
and my rules and decisions shall come to posterity, there will 
be (whatsoever is now thought) question who was the greater 
lawyer.” If Coke's reports show completer mastery of technical 
details, greater knowledge of precedent, and more of the dogged 
grasp of the letter than do Bacon’s legal writings, there can be no 
dispute that the latter exhibit an infinitely more comprehensive 
intelligence of the abstract principles of jurisprudence, with a 
richness and ethical fulness that more than compensate for their 
lack of dry legal detail. Bacon seems indeed to have been a 
lawyer of the first order, with a keen scientific insight into the 
bearings of isolated facts and a power of generalization which 
admirably fitted him for the self-imposed task, unfortunately 
never completed, of digesting or codifying the chaotic mass of 
the English law. 

Among the literar>' works are included all that he him.self 
designated moral and historical pieces, and to these may be added 
some theological and minor writings, such as the Apophthegms, 
Of the moral works the most valuable are the Essays, which have 
been so widely read and universally admired. The matter is 
of the familiar, practical kind, that “ comes home to men's 
bosoms.” 'Fhe thoughts are weighty, and even when not 
original have acquired a peculiar and unique tone or cast by 
passing through the crucible of Bacon’s mind. A sentence from 
the Essays can rarely be mistaken for the production of any other 
writer. The short, pithy sayings have become f)opular mottoes 
and household words. The style is quaint, original, abounding 
in allusions and witticisms, and rich, even to gorgeousness, with 
piled-up analogies and metaphors.* Tlic first edition contained 
only ten essays, but the number was increased in 1612 to thirty- 
eight, and in 1625 to fifty -eight. ITic short tract. Colours of 
Good and Evil, which with the Medilaliones Sacrae originally 
accompanied the Essays, was afterwards incoriwratcd with the 
De Augmentis, Along with these works may be classed the 
curiously learned piece, De Sapientia Veterum, in which he works 
out a favourite idea, that the mythological fables of the Greeks 
were allegorical anicl concealed the deepest truths of their philo- 
sophy. As a .scientific explanation of the myths the theory is of 
no value, but it affords fine scope for the exercise of Bacon’s 
unrivalled power of detecting analogies in things apparently most 
dissimilar. ^ The Apophthegms, though hardly deserving Mac- 
aulay’s praise of being the best collection of jests in the world, 
contain a number of those significant anecdotes which Bacon 
used with such effect in his other writings. Of the historical 
works, besides a few fragments of the projected history of Britain 
there remains the History of Henry VIL, a valuable work, giving 
a clear and animated narrative of the reign, and characterizing 
Heniy with groat skill. The style is in harmony with the matter, 
vigorous and flowing,, but naturally with less of the quaintness 
and richness suitable to more thoughtful and original writings. 

^ The pcctiliarities of Bacon’s style were noticed very eariy by his 
contemporaries. (Sec Letters atid Life, i. 268.) Kalcig'h and Jonson 
have both rocordotl their opinions of it. but no one has characterised 
it more lumpily than hw tnend. Sir Tobie Matthews. “ A man so rare 
in knowledge, of so many several kinds, endued with the facility 
and felicity of ex])rcssing it all in so elegant, stgnificant. so abundant, 
and yet so choice and ravishing a way of words, of metaphors, of 
alittstons. as perhiqxi the world hath not seen since it was a world.'* — 
•* Address to the Reader ” pre^xcdioCoUection of Ilnglisk Letters (1660). 
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The aeries of the literary works is completed by the minor 
treatises on theological or ecclesiastical questions. Some of the 
latter, included among^the occasional works, are sagacious and 
prudent and deserve careful study. Of the fonner, tibe principal 
specimens are the Meditationes Sacrae and the Confession of Faith. 
The Paradoxes (Characters of a believing Christian in paradoxes, 
and seeming contradictions), which was often and justly sus- 
pected, has been conclusively proved by Grosart to be the work 
of ano^er author. 

Philosophical Works. — ^The great mass of Bacon’s writings 
consists of treatises or fragments, which either formed integ^ 
parts of his grand comprehensive scheme, or were closely con- 
nected with it. More exactly they may be classified under three 
heads: (A) Writings origin^ly intended to form parts of the 
InstatiraUo, but which were afterwards superseded or thrown 
aside ; (B) Works connected with the InstauraEo, but not directly 
included in its plan ; (C) Writings which actually formed part 
the Instauratio Magna. 

(A) This class contains some important tracts, which certainly 
contain little, if anything, that is not afterwards taken up and 
expanded in the more elaborate works, but are not undeserving 
of attention, from the difference in the point of view and method 
of treatment. The most valuable of them are : (i) The Advance- 
ment of Learning, of which no detailed account need be given, as 
it is completely worked up into the De Aiegmentis, and takes its 
place as die first part of tlie Instauratio. (2) Valerius Terminus, 
a very remarkable piece, composed probably about 1603, though 
perhaps retouched at a later period. It contains a brief and 
somewhat obscure outline of the first two parts in the Instauratio, 
and is of importance as affording us some insight into the gradual 
development of the sy.stem in Bacon’s own mind. (3) Temporis 
Partus Masculus, another curious fragment, remarkable not only 
from its contents, but from its style, which is arrogant and offen- 
sive, in this respect unlike any other writing of Bacon’s. The 
adjective masculus points to the power of bringing forth fruit 
possessed by the new philosophy, and perhaps indicates that all 
previous births of time were to be looked upon as feminine or 
imperfect ; it is used in a somewhat similar sense in Letters and 
Life, vi. 183, ‘‘ In verbis masculis, no flourishing or painted words, 
but such words as are fit to go before deeds.” (4) Redargutio 
Philosophiarum, a highly finished piece in the form of an oration, 
composed prolmbly about 1608 or 1609, and containing in pretty 
full detail much of what afterwards appears in connexion with 
tlie Idola Theatri in book i. of the Novum Organum. (5) Cogitata 
et Visa, perhaps the most important of the minor plulosophical 
writings, dating from 1607 (though possibly the tract in its present 
form may have been to some extent altered), and containing in 
weighty and sonorous Latin the substance of the first book of 
the Organum. (6) The Descriptio Globi Intellectualis, wliich is to 
some extent intermediate between the Advancement and the De 
Augmentis, goes over in detail the general classification of the 
sciences, and enters particularly on some points of minor interest. 
(7) The brief tract De inierpretaiione Naturae Sententiae Duodecim 
is evidently a first sketch of part of the Novum Organum, and in 
phraseolo^ is almost identical with it. (8) A few smaller pieces, 
such as the Inquisitio de Motu, the Color ei Frigus, the Historia 

\ Soni et Auditus and the Phaenomena Universi, are early speci- 
mens of his Natural History, and exhibit the first tentative 
applications of the new method. 

(B) The second gn^oup consists of treatises on subjects connected 
with the Instauratio, but not forming part of it. llie mast 
interesting, and in many respects the most remarkable, is the 
philosophic romance, the New Atlantis, a description of an ideal 
state in which the principles of the new philosophy are carried 
out by political machinery and under state guidance, and where 
many of the results contemplated by Bacon are in imagination 
attained. The work was to have been completed by the addition 
of a second part, treating of tlie laws of a model commonwealth, 
which was ne\Tr written. Another important tract is the De 
Principiis atque Originibus secundum Fabulas Cupidinis et Cadi, 
where, under the disguise of two old mythological stories, he (in 
the manner of the Sapientia Veterum) finds the deepest truths 
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concealed. The tract b unusually interesting, for in it he 
discusses at some length the limits of science, the origin of things 
and the nature of primitive matter, giving at the same time full 
notices of Democritus among the ancient philo^hers and of 
Telesio among the modem. Deserving of attention are also the 
Cogiiaiiones de Naiura Rerum, probably written early, perhaps in 
1605, and the treatise on the theory of the tides, De Fluxu ei 
Refluxu Maris, written probably about i6t6. 

(C) The philosophical works which form part of the Instauratio 
must of course be classed according to the positions which they 
respectively hold in that scheme of the sciences. 

The great work, the reorganization of the sciences, and the 
restoration of man to that command over nature w hich he had 
lost by the fall, consisted in its final form of six divisions. 

I. Partitiones Scimtiarum, a survey of the sciences, either such 
as then existed or such as required to be constructed afresh — in 
fact, an inventory of all the possessions of the human mind. The 
famous classification^ on whicli this survey proceeds is based 
upon an analysis of the faculties and objects of human knowledge, 
ill is division is represented by the De Augmenlis Scientiarum. 

II. Inierpretatio Naturae, — After the survey of all that has yet 
been done in the way of discovery or invention, comes the new 
method, by which the mind of man is to be trained and directed 
in its progress towards the renovation of science, lliis division 
is represented, though only imperfectly, by the Novum Organum, 
particularly book ii. 

III. IJistoria Naturalis ei Experimentalis. — The new method 
is valueless, because inapplicable, unless it be supplied with 
materials duly collected and presented — in fact, unless there be 
formed a competent natural history of the Phaenomena Universi. 
A short introductory sketch of the requisites of such a natural 
history, which, according to Bacon, is essential, necessary, the 
basis iotius fiegotii, is given in the tract Parasceve, appended t<i 
the Novum Organum, I'he principal works intended to form 
portions of the history, and cither published by himself or left 
in manuscript, are Historia Ventorum, Uistoria Vitae et Mortis, 
Historia Densi et Rari, and the extensive collection of facts and 
observations entitled Sylva Sylvarum, 

TV. Scala InieU€ctus,— \t might have been supposed that the 
new philosophy could now be inaugurated. Materials had been 
supplied, along with a new method by which they were to be 
treated, and naturally the next step would be the finished result. 
But for practical purposes Bacon interposed two divisions 
between the preliminaries and the philosophy itself. ITie first 
was intended to consist of types or examples of investigations 
c'onducted by the new method, serviceable for keeping the whole 
process vividly before the mind, or, as the title indicates, such 
that the mind could run rapidly up and down the several steps 
or grades in the process. Of this division there seems to be only 
one small fragment, the Filum J,abyrinihi, consisting of but two 
or three pages. 

V. Prodromi, forenmners of the new philosophy. This part, 
strictly sj>eaking, is quite extraneous to the general design. 
According to the Distributio Operis/ it was to contain certain 
speculations of Bacon’s own, not formed by the new method, but 
by the unassisted use of his understanding. These, therefore, 
form temporary or uncertain anticipations of the new philosophy. 
There is extant a short preface to this division of the work, and 
according to Spedding, some of the miscellaneous treatises, such as 
De Principiis, De Fluxu et Refluxu, Cogitationes de Natura Rerum, 
may probably have been intended to be included under this head. 
This supposition receives some support from the manner in which 
the fifth part is spoken of in the Novum Organum, i. ii6. 

VI. The new philosophy, which is the work of future ages, 
and the result of the new method. 

Bacon's grand motive in his attempt to found the sciences 
anew was the intense conviction that the knowledge man 

^ The division of the sciences adopted in the great French Encyclo- 
p6die was founded upon tliis classification of Bacon's. Sec* Diderot's 
Prospectus {CEuvres. lii.) and d'Alemhcrt’s Discours ((Euvres, i.) The 
scheme should he compared with later attempts of the same nature 
by Ampere, Cournot, Comte and Herbert Spencer. 

= See also Letter to Fulgentio,'’ Letters and Life, vii. 533. 
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possessed was of little service to him. “ The knowledge whereof 
the world is now possessed, especially that of nature, extendeth 
not to magnitude and certainty of works.” ^ Man’s sovereignty 
over nature, which is founded on knowledge alone, had been lost, 
and instead of the fiw relation between things and the human 
mind, there was nothing but vain notions and blind experiments. 
To restore the original commerce between man and nature, 
and to recover the imperium hominis, is the grand object of aU 
science. The want of success which had hitherto attended 
efforts in the same direction had been due to many causes, but 
chiefly to the want of appreciation of the nature of philosophy 
and its real aim. Philosophy is not the science of things divine 
and human ; it is not the search after truth. 1 find that even 
those that have sought knowledge for itself, and not for benefit 
or ostentation, or any practical enablement in tlio course of 
their life, have nevertheless propounded to themselves a wrong 
mark, namely, satisfaction (\vhich men call TruUi) and not 
operation.” ** “ Is there any such happiness as for a man’s 
mind to be raised above the confusion of things, where he may 
have the prospect of tlie order of nature and error of man ? But 
is this a view of delight only and not of discovery ? of content- 
ment and not of benefit ? Shall he not as well discern the riches 
of nature’s warehouse as the beauty of her shop ? Is truth ever 
barren ? Shall he not be able thereby to produce worthy 
effects, and to endow the life of man with infinite commodities ? ” * 
Philosophy is altogether practical ; it is of little matter to the 
fortunes of humanity what abstract notions one may entertain 
concerning the nature and the principles of things.^ This truth, 
however, has never yet been recognized ; ' it has not yet been 
seen that the true aim of all science Ls ” to endow the condition 
and life of man with new powers or works," or “ to extend 
more widely the limits of the power and greatness of man.” ^ 
Nevertheless, it is not to be imagined that by this being proposed 
as the great object of search tliere is ihereby excluded all that 
has hitherto been looked upon as the higher aims of human life, 
such as the contemplation of truth. Not so, but by following 
the new aim we shall also arrive at a true knowledge of the 
universe in which we are, for without knowledge there is no 
power ; truth and utility are in ultimate aspect the same ; 
“ works themselves arc of greater value as pledges of truth than 
as contributing to the comforts of life." Such was the concep- 
tion of philosophy with which Bacon started, and in which he felt 
himself to be thoroughly original. As his object was new and 
hitherto unproposed, so the method he intended to employ was 
different from all modes of investigation hitherto attempted. 
“It would be,” as he says, ” an unsound fancy and self-con- 
tradictor>', to expect that things which have never yet been done 
ran be done except by means which have never yet been tried.” 
T’hcre were many obstacles in his way, and he seems always to 
have felt that the first part of the new .scheme must be a pars 
destruens, a destnjctivc criticism of all other methods. Oppi^i- 
tion was to be expected, not only from previous philosophies, 
but especially from the liuman mind itself. In the first place, 
natural antagonism might be looked for from the two opposed 
sects, the one of whom, in despair of knowlwlge, maintained 
that all science was impossible ; while tlie other, resting on 
authority and on the learning that had l^cn handed down from 
the Greeks, declared that scieni:e was already completely known, 
and consiK]uently devoted their energies to methodizing and 
elaborating it. Secondly, within the domain of science itself, 
profjerly so called, there were two “ kind of rovers ” who must 
be dismissed. The first were the speculative or lexical philo- 
sophers, who construe the universe ex analogia hominis, and not 
ex analogia mundi, who fashion nature according to preconceived 
ideas, and who employ in their investigations syllogism and 
abstract reasoning. The second class, who were equally offensive, 
consisted of those who practised blind experience, which is mere 

^ Fit, Lab. ; Cog. et Visa, i. ; cf. Pref. to Ins. Mag. 

* Val. Ter. 2-?2 ; cf. N.O. i. 124. ® letters, i. 12^. A', O. i. n6. 

’ Fit. Lab. 5 ; cf. N. O. i. 81 ; Val. Ter. {Works, iii. 235) ; Ad- 
vancement, bk. i. {Works, iii. 204). 

® FiL Lab. 5; cf. N. O, i. 81 ; Val. Ter, {Works, ni. 222, 233): New 
Atlantis ( Wf>rks, iii. 1 56). « .V. O. i. ii(>. Ibid. i. 1 24. ” Ibid. i. 6. 
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groping in the dark {^aga experientia mera palpatio est), who 
occasionally hit upon good works or inventions, which, like 
Atalanta’s apples, distracted them from further steady and 
gradual progress towards universal truth. In place of these 
straggling eSorts of the unassisted human mind, a graduated 
system of helps was to be supplied, by the use of which the mind, 
when placed on the right road, would proceed with unerring 
and mechanical certainty to the invention of new arts and 
sciences. 

Such were to be the peculiar functions of the new method, 
though it has not definitely appeared what that method was, 
or to what objects it could be applied. But, before proceeding 
to unfold his method, Bacon found it necessary to enter in con- 
siderable detail upon the general subject of the obstacles to 
progress, and devoted nearly the whole of the first book of the 
Organum to the examination of them. This discussion, though 
strictly speaking extraneous to the scheme, has always been 
looked upon as a most important part of his philosophy, and 
his name is perhaps as much associated with the doctrine of 
Idols (Idola) as with the theory of induction or the classification 
of the sciences. 

The doctrine of the kinds of fallacies or general classes of 
errors into which the human mind is prone to fall, appears in 
many of the works written before the Novum Organum, and the 
treatment of them varies in some respects. The classification 
in the Organum, however, not only has the author’s sanction, 
but has received the stamp of historical acceptation ; and com- 
parison of the earlier notices, though a point of literary interest, 
has no important philosophic bearing. The Idola (Nov, Org. i. 39) ^ 
false notions of things, or erroneous ways of looking at nature, are of 
four kinds : the first two innate, pertaining to the very nature of 
the mind and not to he eradicated ; the third creeping insensibly 
into men’s minds, and hence in a sense innate and inseparable ; 
Uie fourth imposed from without. The first kind are the Idola 
Tribus, idols of the tribe, fallacies incident to humanity or the 
race in general. Of these, the most prominent are — the prone- 
ness to suppose in nature greater order and regularity than there 
actually is ; the tendency to support a preconceived opinion by 
affirmative instances, neglecting all negative or opposed cases ; 
and the tendency to generalize from few observations, or to give 
reality to mere abstractions, figments of the mind. Manifold 
errors also result from the weakness of the senses, which affords 
scope for mere conjecture ; from the influence exercised over the 
understanding by the will and passions ; from the restless desire 
of the mind to penetrate to the ultimate principles of things ; 
and from the belief that “ man is the measure of the universe,” 
whereas, in truth, the world is received by us in a distorted and 
erroneous manner, llie second kind are the Idola Specus, idols 
of the cave, or errors incident to the peculiar mental or bodily 
constitution of each individual, for according to the state of the 
individual’s mind is his view of things. Errors of this class 
are innumerable, because there are numberless varieties of dis- 
position ; but some very prominent sp>ecimens can be indicated. 
Such are the tendency to make all things subservient to, or take 
the colour of some favourite subject, the extreme fondness and 
reverence either for what is ancient or for what is modern, and 
excess in noting either differences or resemblances amongst 
things. A practical rule fur avoiding these is also given : '* In 
general let every student of nature take this as a rule, that what- 
ever his mind seizes and dwells upon with particular satisfaction 
is to be held in suspicion.” *•* The third cl^s are the Idola Fori, 
idols of the market-place, errors arising from the influence 
exercised over the mind by mere words. 'I'his, according to 

* The word Idola is manifestly Iwrrowed from Plato. It is used 
twice in connexion with the Platonic Ideas (N, O, i. 23. 124) and is 
contrasted with them as the false appearance. The eldvXoy with 
Plato is the fiec^ting, transient image of the real thing, and the passage 
evidently referred to by Bacon is that in the vii. 516 a. teal 
wpiaroy fik¥ rdt vjcidt ^{urra KuOofH^, Kal fierd roGro iw rott Matri rd 
re Tiir iySpt&Tur rd runf AWur efSwXo, G<rre/>or Si aiVd. It is 
cncplained well in the Advancement, bk. i. {Works, iii. 287). (For 
valuable notes on the Id^yla, sec T. Fowler’s Nov. Org, i. 38 notes ; 
especially for a comparison of the Idola with Roger Bacon’s Offen- 
dicula.\ • iV. O. i. 58. 
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Bacon, is the most troublesome kind of error, and has been 
especially fatal in philosophy. For words introduce a fallacious 
mode of looking at things in two ways : first, there are some 
words that are really merely names for non-existent things, 
which are yet supposed to exist simply because they have re- 
ceived a name ; secondly, there are names hastily and unskilfully 
abstracted from a few objects and applied recklessly to all that 
has the faintest analogy with these objects, thus causing the 
grossest confusion. The fourth and last class are the Idola 
Theatric idols of the theatre, i.e, fallacious modes of thinking 
resulting from received systems of philosophy and from erroneous 
methods of demonstration. The criticism of the demonstrations 
is introduced later in close connexion with Bacon’s new method ; 
they are the rival modes of procedure, to which his own is 
definitely opposed. The philosophies which are “ redargued ” 
are divided into three classes, the sophistical, of which the best 
example is Aristotle, who, according to Bacon, forces nature 
into his abstract schemata and thinks to explain by definitions ; 
the empirical, which from few and limited experiments leaps 
at once to general conclusions ; and the superstitious, which 
corrupts plulosophy by the introduction of poetical and 
theological notions. 

Such are the general causes of the errors that infest the human 
mind ; by their exposure the way is cleared for the introduction 
of the new method. The nature of this method cannot be 
understood until it is exactly seen to what it is to be applied. 
What idea had Bacon of science, and how is his method connected 
with it ? Now, the science * which was specially and invariably 
contemplated by him was natural philosophy, the great mother 
of all the sciences ; it was to him the type of scientific knowledge, 
and its method was the method of all true science. To discover 
exactly the characteristics and the object of natural philosophy 
it is necessary to examine the place it holds in the general 
scheme furnished in the Advancement or De Augmentis. All 
human knowledge, it is there laid down, may be referred to man’s 
memory or imagination or reason. In the first, the bare facts 
presented to sense are collected and stored up ; the exposition 
of them is history, which is either natural or civil. In the second, 
the materials of sense are separated or divided in ways not 
corresponding to nature but after the mind’s own pleasure, and 
the result is poesy or feigned history. In the third, the materials 
are worked up after the model or pattern of nature, though we 
are prone to err in the progress from sense to reason ; the result 
is philosophy, which is concerned either with God, with nature 
or with man, the second being the most important. Natural 
philosophy is again divided into speculative or theoretical and 
operative or practical, according as the end is contemplation 
or works. Speculative or theoretical natural philosophy has to 
deal with natural substances and qualities and is subdivided 
into physics and metaphysics. Physics inquires into the efficient 
and material causes of things ; metaphysics, into the formal and 
final causes. The principal objects of physics are concrete 
substances, or abstract though physical qualities. The research 
into abstract qualities, the fundamental problem of physics, 
comes near to the metaphysical study of forms, which indeed 
I differs from the first only in being more general, and in having 
! as its results a form strictly so called, ue, a nature or quality 
which is a limitation or specific manifestation of some higher 
and better -known genus.^ Natural philosophy is, therefore, 
in ultimate resort the study of forms, and, consequently, the 
fundamental problem of philosophy in general is the discovery 
of these forms, 

** On a given body to generate or superinduce a new nature or 
I natures, is the work and aim of human power. ... Of a given 
nature to discover the form or true specinc difference, or nature- 
engendering nature {natura naturans) or source of emanation (for 
these are the terms which are nearest to a description of the thing), 
is the work and aim of human knowledge.” ^ 

The questions, then, whose answers give the key to the whole 
I Baconian philosophy, may be put briefly thus — What are 

• N, O. i, 79, 80, 98. 108. 

* On the meaning of the word form in Bacon’s theory see also 

Fowler’s N. O. introd. § 8. • N. 0 . ii. 1. 
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forms ? and how is it that knowledge of them solves both 
the theoretical and the practical problem of science ? Bacon 
himself, as may be seen from the passage quoted above, finds 
great difficulty in giving an adequate and exact definition of 
what he means by a form. As a general description, the following 
passage from the Novum Organum, ii. 4, may be cited : — 

“ The form of a nature is such that given the form the nature 
infallibly follows. . . . Again, the form is such that if ii lx: taken 
away the nature infallibly vanishes. . . . Lastly, the true form is 
such that it deduces the given nature from some source of being 
which is inherent in more natures, and which is better known in 
the natural order of things than the form itself." ^ 

From this it would appear that, since by a nature is meant 
some sensible quality, superinduced upon, or possessed by, a 
body, so by a form we arc to understand the cause of that nature, 
which cause is itself a determinate case or manifestation of some 
general or abstract quality inherent in a greater number of objects. 
But all these are mostly marks by which a form may be recognized, 
and do not explain what the form really is. A further definition 
is accordingly attempted in Aph. 13 : — 

" The form of a thing is the very thing itself, and tlie thing differs 
from the form no otherwise than as the apparent differs from the 
real, or the external from the internal, or the thing in reference to 
the man from the thing in reference to the universe." 

This throws a new light on the question, and from it the 
inference at once follows, that the forms are the permanent 
causes or substances underlying all visible phenomena, which arc 
merely manifestations of their activity. Are the forms, then, 
forces? At times it seems as if Bacon had approximated to 
this view of the nature of things, for in several passages he 
identifies forms with laws of activity. Thus, he says — 

" When I speak of forms I mean nothing more than those laws 
and determinations of absolute actuality which govern and con- 
stitute any simple nature, as heat, light, weight, in every kind of 
matter and subject that is susceptible of them. I'hus the form of 
heat or the form of light is the same thing ius the law of heat or the 
law of light."® "Matter rather than forms should be the object 
of our attention, its configurations and changes of configuratjon, 
and simple action, and law of action or motion ; for forms are fig- 
ments of the human mind, unless you will call those laws of action 
forms." 3 " Forms or true differences of things, which are in fact 
laws of pure act." * " For though in nature nothing really exists 
besides individual bodies, performing pure individuju acts accord- 
ing to a fixed law, yet in philosophy this very law, and the investi- 
gation, discovery and ex])lanation of it, i.s the foundation as well 
of knowledge as of operation. And it is this law, with its clause.s, 
that I mean when I sjieak of forms." * 

Several important conclusions may be drawn from these 
passages. In the first place, it is evident that Bacon, like the 
Atomical school, of whom he highly approved, had a clear 
perception and a firm grasp of the physical character of natural 
principles ; his forms are no ideas or abstractions, but highly 
general physical properties. Further, it is hinted that these 
general qualities may be looked upon as the modes of action of 
simple bodies. This fruitful conception, however. Bacon does 
not work out ; and though he uses the word cause, and identifies 
form with formal cause, yet it is perfectly apparent that the 
modern notions of cause as dynamical, and of nature as in a 
process of flow or development, are foreign to him, and that in his 
view of the ultimate problem of science, cause meant causa 
immanens, or underlying substance, effects were not consequents 
but manifestations, and nature was regarded in a purely statical 
aspect. That this is so appears even more clearly when we 
examine liis general conception of the unity, gradation and 
function of the sciences. That the sciences are organically 
connected is a thought common to him and to his distinguished 
predecessor Roger Bacon. I that hold it for a great impedi- 
ment towards the advancement and further invention of 
knowledge, that particular arts and sciences have been dis- 
incorporated from general knowledge, do not understand one 

’ This better known in the order of nature is nowhere satisfactorily 
explained by Bacon. Like his classification of causes, and in some 
degree his notion of form itself, it comes from Aristotle. See An. 
Post. 71 b 33; Topic, 141 b 5; Eth. Nic. X095 a 30. It should 
be observed that many writ<‘rs maintain that the phrase should l)e 
notiora natura; others, notiora naturae. Sec Fowler's N. O. p. 199 
note. 

® K. O. ii. 17. * Ibid. i. 51. Ibid. i. 75. ® Ibtd. ii. 2. 


and the same thing which Cicero’s discourse and the note and 
conceit of the Grecians in their word cirde Itwming do intend. 
For 1 mean not that use which one science hath of another for 
ornament or help in practice ; but I mean it directly of that use 
by way of supply of light and information, which the particulars 
and instances of one science do yield and present for the framing 
or correcting of the axioms of another science in their very truth 
and notion.” ^ In accordance with this. Bacon placed at the 
basis of the particular sciences which treat of God, nature and 
man, one fundamental doctrine, the Prima Philosophia, or first 
philosophy^ the function of which was to display the unity of 
nature by connecting into one body of truth such of the highest 
axioms of the subordinate sciences as were not special to one 
science, but common to several* This first pliilosophy had 
also to investigate what are called the adventitious or tran- 
scendental conditions of essences^ such as Much, Little, Like, 
Unlike, Possible, Impossible, Being, Nothing, the logical dis- 
cussion of which certainly belonged rather to the laws of 
reasoning than to the existence of things, but the physical or 
real treatment of which might be expected to yield answers 
to such questions as, why certain substances are numerous, 
others scarce ; or why, if like attracts like, iron docs not 
attract iron. Following this summary philosophy come the 
sciences proper, rising like a pyramid in successive stages, the 
lowest floor being ocrupied by natural history or experience, the 
second by physics, the third, which is next the peak of unity, by 
metaphysics.^ The knowledge of the peak, or of the one law 
which binds nature together, is perhaps denied to man. Of the 
sciences, physics, as has been already seen, deals with the efficient 
and material, i.e. with the variable and transient, causes of things. 
But its inquiries may be directed either towards concrete bodies 
or towards abstract qualities. The first kind of investigation 
rises little above mere natural history ; but the other is more 
important and paves the way for metaphysics. It handles the 
configurations and the appetites or motions of matter. The 
configurations, or inner structures of bodies, include dense, rare, 
heavy, light, hot, cold, &c.r in fact, what are elsewhere called 
simple natures. Motions are either simple or compound, the 
latter l>eing the sum of a number of the former. In physics, 
however, these matters are treated only as regards their material 
or efficient causes, and the result of inquiry into any one case 
gives no general rule, but only facilitates invention in some 
similar instance. Metaphysics, on the other hand, treats of the 
formal or final cause of these same substances and qualities, 
and results in a general rule. With regard to forms, the investiga- 
tion may be directed either towards concrete bodies or towards 
qualities. But the forms of substances “ are so perjjlexed and 
complicated, that it is either vain to inquire into them at all, or 
such inquiry as is possible should be put off for a time, and not 
entered upon till forms of a more simple nature have been rightly 
investigated and discussed.” “To inquire into the foim of a 
lion, of an oak, or gold, nay, even of water or air, is a vain pursuit ; 
but to inquire the form of dense, rare, hot, cold, &c., as well 
configurations as motions, which in treating of physic 1 have in 


* Valerius Terminus, iii. 228-229. 

’ Cf. N. O. ii. 27. Bacon nowhere enters upon the questions of 
how such a science is to lx* con.structtd. and how it can lx: expected 
to possess an independent method while it remains the mere recep- 
tacle for the generalizations of the .several sciences, and consequently 
has a content which varies with their progre.ss. His whole conception 
of Prima Philosophia should be compared with such a modern work 
a.s the First Principles of Herbert SiJenccr. 

** It is to be noticed that this scale oi nature corresponds with the 
scale of a.sccnding axioms. 

® Cf. also for motions, N. O. ii. 48, 

The knowledge of final causes does not lead to works, and the con- 
sideration of them must lx: rigidly excluded from physics. Yet tiicns 
is no opposition Iwtwecn the physical and final causes ; in ulliinate 
re.sort the mind is compelled to think the universe as tlic work of 
reason, to refer facts to God and Providcmcc. The idea of final cause 
is also fruitful in sciences which have to do with human action. 
(Cf. De Aug. iii. cc. 4, 5 ; Nov. Org. i. 48. ii. 2.) 

« De Aug, iii. 4. In the Advancement (Works, in. 353) ^ is di.s- 
tinctly said that they arc not to tie inquired into. One can hardly 
sec how the Baconian method could have applied to concrete 
substances. 
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great part enumerated (I call them forms of the first class)^ and 
which (like the letters of the alphabet) are not many, and yet 
make up and sustain the essences and forms of all substances — 
this, I say, it is which I am attempting, and which constitutes 
and defines that part of metaf^sic of which we are now inquire 
ing.^ Physics inquires into the same qualities, but does not push 
its investigations into ultimate reality or reach the more general 
causes. We thus at last attain a definite conclnsion with regard 
to forms, and it appears clear that in Bacon’s belief the true 
function of science was the search for a few fundamental physical 
qualities, highly abstract and general, the combinations of which 
give rise to the simple natures and complex phenomena around 
us. His general conception of the universe may therefore be called 
mechanical or statical ; the cause of each phenomenon is sup- 
posed to be actually contained in the phenomenon itself, and by 
a sufficiently accurate process could be sifted out and brought to 
light. As soon as the causes are known man regains his power over 
nature, for “ whosoever knows any form, knows also the utmost 
possibility of superinducing that nature upon every variety of 
matter, and so is less restrained and tied in operation either to 
the basis of the matter or to the condition of the efficients.” ^ 

Nature thus presented itself to Bacon’s mind as a huge 
congeries of phenomena, the manifestations of some simple and 
primitive qualities, which were hid from us by the complexity 
of the things themselves. The world was a vast labyrinth, amid 
the windings of which we require some clue or thread whereby 
we may track our way to knowledge and thence to power. This 
thread, the fUum lahyrinthi, is the new method of indiution. But, 
as has been frequently pointed out, the new method could not 
be applied until facts had been observed and collected. This is 
an indispensable preliminary. Man, the servant and inter- 
preter of nature, can do and understand so much, and so much 
only, as he has observed in fact or in thought of the course of 
nature ; beyond this he neither knows anything nor can do 
anything.” The proposition that our knowledge of nature 
necessarily begins with ohserv'ation and experience, is common 
to Bacon and many contemporary reformers of science, but he 
laid |)eculiar stress upon it, and gave it a new meaning. What 
he really meant by observation was a competent natured history 
f»r collection of facts. “ The firm foundations of a purer natural 
philosophy are laid in natural history.” - “ First of all we must 
prepare a natural and exlterimentai history, sufficient and good ; 
and this is the foundation of all.” " Ihe senses and the memory, 
which collect and store up facts, must be assisted ; there must 
be a ministration of the .senses and another of the memory. For 
not only are instances required, but the.se must be arranged in 
such a manner as not to distract or confuse the mind, i.r. tables 
and arrangements of instances must be constructed. In the 
preliminary collection the greatest care must be taken that the 
mind be absolutely free from preconceived ideas ; nature is only 
to be conquered by obedience ; man must be merely receptive. 
” All depends on keeping the eye steadily fixed upon the facts of 
nature, and so rt»ceiving their images simply as they are ; for 
(k)d forbid that we should give out a dream of our own imagina- 
tion for a pattern of the world ; rather may He graciously grant 
to us to write an apocalypse or true vision of the footsteps of 
the Creator imprinted on his creatures.” ^ Cxmcealcd among the 
facts presented to sense are the causes or forms, and the problem 
therefore is so to analyse experience,'’ so to break it up into 
pieces, that we sliall with certainty and mechanical ease arrive 
at a true conclusion, 'fhis process, which forms the es-sence of 
the new method, may, in its entirety, as a ministration to the 
reason, ]>e called a kigic ; but it differs widely from the ordinary 
or school logic in end, mctliod and form. Its lim is to acquire 
command over nature by knowledge, and to invent new arts, 
whereas the old logic strove only after dialectic victories and the 

* Thus the last step in tlie theoretical analysis gives the first means 
for the practical operation. Cl. Aristotle. £th. Nic, iii. 3. 12. t 6 
(trxaroy iv ry d,ra\vaei irpurov fheu ry yfvifftu Cf. also Nov, 
Org. i. 103. 

“ Cogitaiiones iit. 187). 5* N. O, ii, 10. 

* Fret, to Instaur, Cf. Vah*ius Term, (U'urAs. iii. 224), and O. 

i. «)S. 124. * Pref. to Inst, 
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discovery of new arguments. In method the difference is even 
more fundamental. Hitherto the mode of demonstration had 
been by the syllogism ; but the syllogism is, in many respects, 
an incompetent weapon. It is compelled to accept its first 
principles on trust from the science in which it is em^^oyed ; it 
cannot cope with the subtlety of nature ; and it is radically 
vitiated by being founded on hastily and inaccurately abstracted 
notions of things. For a syllogism consists of propositions, 
propositions of words, and words are the symbols of notions. 
Now the first step in accurate progress from sense to reason, or 
true philosophy, is to frame a bona notio or accurate conception 
of the thing ; but the received logic never does this. It files off 
at once from experience and particulars to the highest and most 
general propositions, and from these descends, by the use of 
middle terms, to axioms of lower generality. Such a mode of 
procedure may be called anUcipatio naturae (for in it reason is 
allowed to prescribe to things), and is opposed to the true 
method, the interpretatio naturae, in which reason follows and 
obeys nature, discovering her secrets by obedience and sub- 
mission to rule. Lastly, the very form of induction that has been 
used by logicians in the collection of their instances is a weak and 
useless thing. It is a mere enumeration of a few known facts, 
makes no use of exclusions or rejections, concludes precariously, 
and is always liable to be overthrown by a negative instance.® 
In radical opposition to this method the Baconian induction 
begins by supplying helps and guides to the senses, whose un- 
assisted information could not be relied on. Notions were 
formed carefully, and not till after a certain process of induction 
was completed." The formation of axioms was to be carried on 
by a gradually ascending scale. “ Then and only then may we 
hope well of the sciences, when in a just scale of ascent and by 
successive steps, not interrupted or broken, we rise from par- 
ticulars to lesser axioms ; and then to middle axioms, one above 
the other ; and last of all to the most general.” ® Finally the 
very form of induction itself must be new. “The induction 
which is to be available for the discovery and demonstration of 
sciences and arts must analyse nature by proper rejections and 
exclusions ; and then, after a sufficient number of negatives, 
come to a conclusion on the affirmative instances, which has not 
yet been done, or even attempted, save only by Plato.-^ . . • 
And this induction must be used not only to discover axioms, 
but also in the formation of notions.” This view of the function 
of exclusion is closely connected with Bacon's doctrine of forms, 

® Bacon's summary is valuable. In the whole of the process 
which leads from the senses and objects to axioms and coiiclu.skons, 
the deuiouslratious which we use arc deceptive and incompetent. 
The proces.s consists of h)iir parts, and has as many fiuilts. In the 
first place, the impressions of the sense itself are faulty, lor the sense 
iKJth fails us and deceives us. But its shortcomings are to be supplied 
and its deceptions to be corrected. Secondly, notions are all drawn 
from the impressions of the .sense, and arc mdeiinitc and con- 
fused, whereas thc*y should be definite and distinctly bounded. 
Thirdly, the induction is amiss wliich infers the principles of sciences 
by simple enumeration, and does not, as it ought, employ exclusions 
and solutions (or separations) of nature. Lastly, tliat method of 
discovery and j)root according to which Uie most general principles 
are first established, and then intermediate axioms are tried and 
proved by them, is the parent of error and the curse of all science.” — 
N. O. i. 60. 

’ N. O, i. 105. * Ibid, i. 104 ; cf. i. 19-26. 

** This extract gives an answer to the objection sometimes raised 
that Bacon is not original in his theory of induction. He certainly 
admits that Plato has used a method somewhat akin to his own ; 
but it ha.s frequently been contended that his induction is notliing 
more than the Myurfy of Aristotle (see R^musat's Hacon, tS-c., pp. 
310-31^ and for a criticism, Waddin^Hon. Essais de Logique, n. 261, 
sqq.) This seems a mistake. Bacon did not understand by in- 
duction the argument from particulars to a general proposition ; he 
looked ufKin the exclusion and rejection, or upon elimination, as the 
essence of induction. To this process he was led by his doctrine of 
fornis> of which it is the necessary consequence ; it is the infallible 
result of his view of science and its problem, and is as original as that 
is. ^Vhoevo^ accepts Bacon's doctrine of cause must accept at the 
same time his theory of the way in which the cause may l)c sifted out 
from among the phenomena. It is evident that the Socratic search 
for the essence by an analysis of instances — an induction ending in 
a definition— has a strong resemblance to the Baconian inductive 
method. N. O. i. 105. 
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and is in fact dependent upon that theory. But induction is 
neither the whole of the new method, nor is it applicable to forms 
only. There axe two other grand objects of inquiry : tihe onc» 
the transformation of concrete bodies ; the other^ the investiga* 
tion of the latent powers and the latent schematism or configura- 
tion. With regard to tlie first, in ultimate result it depends upon 
the theory of forms ; for whenever the compound body can be 
regarded as the sum of certain simple natures, then our know- 
ledge of the forms of these natures gives us the power of super- 
inducing a new nature on the concrete body. As regards the 
latent process (laiens processus) which goes on in all cases of 
generation and continuous development or motion, we ^^xarnine 
carefully, and by quantitative measurements, the gradual 
growth and change from the first elements to the completed 
thing. The same kind of investigation may be extended to many 
cases of natural motion, such as voluntary action or nutrition ; 
and though inquiry is here directed towards concrete bodies, and 
does not therefore penetrate so deeply into reality as in research 
for forms, yet great results may he looked for with more con- 
fidence. It is to be regretted that Bacon did not complete this 
portion of his work, in which for the first time he approaches 
modern conceptions of change. The latent configuration (laiens 
schematismus) or inward structure of the parts of a lx)dy must be 
known before we can hope to superinduce a new nature upon it. 
This can only be discovered by analysis, which will disclose the 
ultimate constituents (natural particles, not atoms) of Ixxlies, 
and lead back the discussion to forms or simple natures, whereby 
alone can true light Ixj thrown on these obscure questions. Thus, 
in all cases, scientific explaruition depends upon knowledge of 
forms ; all phenomena or secondary qualities are accounted for 
by being referred to the primary qualities of matter. 

The several steps in the inductive investigation of the form of 
any nature flow readily from the definition of the form itself. 
For that is always and necessarily present when the nature is 
present, absent when it is absent, decreases and increases accord- 
ing as the nature decreases and increases. It is therefore requisite 
for the inquiry to have before us instances in which the nature 
is present. The list of tht^se is called the table of Essetice and 
Presence, Secondly, wc must have instances in which the nature 
is absent ; only as such cases might be infinite, attention should 
be limited to such of them as are most akin to the instances of 
presence.^ The list in this case is called table of Absence in 
Proximity. Thirdly, we must have a numlier of instances in 
which the nature is present in different degrees, either increasing 
or decreasing in the same subject, or variously present in different 
subjects. This is the table of Degrees, or Comparison. After 
the formation of these tables, wc proc'W'd to apply wliat is perhaps 
the most valuable part of the Baconian method , and that in which 
the author took most pride, the process of exclusi<m or rejection. 
This elimination of tlie non-essential, grounded on the funda- 
mental propositions with regard to forms, is the most important 
of Bacon’s contributions to the hjgic of induction, and that in 
which, as he repeatedly says, liis method differs from all previous 
philosophies. It is evident tliat if the tables were complete, 
and our notions of the respective phenomena clear, the process of 
exclusion would be a merely mechanical counting out, and would 
infallibly lead to the detection of the cause or form. But it is 
just as evident tliat these conditions can never be adequately 
fulfilled. Bacon saw that his method was impracticable (though 
he seems to have thought the difficulties not insuperable), and 
therefore set to work to devise new helps, adminicula. These he 
enumerates in ii., Aph. 21 : — Prerogative Instances, Supports 
of Induction, Rectification of Induction, Varying the Investiga- 
tion according to the Nature of the Subject, Prerogative Natures, 
Limits of Investigation, Application to Practice, Preparations for 
Investigation, the Ascending and Descending Scale of Axioms. 
The remainder of the Organum is devoted to a consideration of 
the twenty-seven classes of Prerc^ative Instances, and though 
it contains much that is both luminous and helpful, it adds little 
to our knowledge of what constitutes the Baconian method. 

‘ That is to say. differing in nothing save the absence of the nature 
under investigation. 
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On the other heads wc have but a few scattered hints. But 
although the rigorous requirements of science could only be 
fulfilled by the employment of all these means, yet in their 
absence it was permissible to draw from the tables and the 
exclusion a hypothetical conclusion, the truth of which might 
be verified by the use of the other processes ; such an 
hypothesis is called fantastically the First Vintage ( Vindemiatio), 
The inductive method, so far as exhibited in the Organum, is 
exemplified by an investigation into the nature of heat. 

Such was the method devised by Bacon, and to which he 
ascribed the qualities of absolute certainty and mechanical 
simplicity. But even supposing that this method were accurate 
and completely unfolded, it is evident that it could only be maile 
applicable and produce fruit when the phenomena of the universe 
have been very completely tabulated and arranged. In this 
demand for a complete natural history, Bacon also felt that he 
was oi^inal, and he was deeply impressed with the necessity for 
it ; “ in fact, he seems occasionally to place an even higher 
value upon it than upon his Organum. Thus, in the preface to 
his series of works forming the tliird part of the Instauralio, he 
says : “ It comes, therefore, to this, that my Organum, even if it 
W'ere cornpleled, would not without the Natural History much 
advance the Instauration of the Sciences, whereas the Natural 
Hi.story without the Organum would advance it not a little.” ** 
But a complete natural history is evidently a thing impossible, 
and in fact a history can only be cx)llccle(l by attending to the 
requirements of the Organum. I'liis was seen by Bacon, and 
what may he regarded as his final opinion on the question is 
given in the important letter to Jean Antoine Baranzano** 
(“ Redemptus ” : i5<)0’ 1622) “ With regard to the multitude 
of instances by which men mav he deterred from the attempt, 
here is my answer. First, what need to dissemble ? Either 
store of instances must be procured, or the business must be 
given up. All other ways, however enticing, are impassable. 
Secondly, the prerogatives of instances, and llie mode of experi- 
menting upon ext)erinu‘nts of light (which 1 shall hereafter 
explain), will diminish the multitude of them very much. 
Thirdly, what matter, J ask, if the description of the instances 
should fill six times as many volumes as Pliny's Hu^tory ? . . . 
For the true natural history is to take nothing except instances, 
connections, observations and canons.” •’ The Organum and 
the History are thus ajrrelative, and form the two equally 
necessary sides of a true philosophy ; by their union the new 
philosophy is produced. 

Summary. Two questions may be put to any doctrine which 
professes to effect a radical change in philosophy or science. Is 
it original ? Is it valuable ? With regard to the first, it has 
been already jiointed out that Bacon’s induction or inductive 
method is distinctly his own, though it cannot and need not he 
maintained that the general spirit of his philosophy was entirely 
new.'^ 

Tlie value of the method is the separate and more difficult 
question. It has been assailed on the most opposite grounds. 
Macaulay, while admitting the accuracy of the process, denied its 
efficiency, on the ground that an operation performed naturally 
was not rendered more easy or efficacious by being subjected 
to analysis." This cibjection Is curious when confronted with 
Baron’s reiterated assertion that the natural method pursued 
by the unassisted human reason is distinctly opposed to his ; 
and it is besides an argument that tells so strongly against many 
sciences, as to be comparatively worthless whtjn applied to any 
one. I'htjre are, however, more formidable objections gainst 
the method. It has been pointed out,* and with perfect justice, 

2 Diatrih. Op. {Work'i, iv. 28) ; Parascevc {ibid. 251, 252, 255-256) ; 
Dcscrip, Glah, Intel, ch. 3. 

* Works, ii. 16 : cf. N. O. i. 130. 

* A Barnabito monk, profi^ssor of mathematics and plfilosopliy at 
Annecy. 

® Letters and Life, vii. 377. 

* For a full discussion of Bacon's relation to his predecessors and 
contempomnes. see Fowler's N. O. iutrod. § 13. 

’ Cf. what Bacon says, N. O. i. 130. 

» Brewster, Life of Newton (1855) (sec particularly vol. n. 

405) ; Lasaon, Oher Bacon von Veridam's wi&senschafthche Principieu 
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that science in its progress has not followed the Baconian method, 
that no one discovery can be pointed to which can be definitely 
ascribed to the use of his rules, and that men the most celebrated 
for their scientific acquirements, while paying homage to the 
name of Bacon, practically set at naught his most cherished 
precepts. The reason of this is not far to seek, and has been 
pointed out by logicians of the most diametrically opposed 
schools. The mechanical character both of the natural history 
and of the logical method applied to it, resulted necessarily from 
Bacon’s radically false conception of the nature of cause and of 
the causal relation. The whole logical or scientific problem is 
treated as if it were one of co-existcnce, to which in truth the 
method of exclusion is scarcely applicable, and the assumption 
is coastantly made that each phenomenon has one and only one 
cause.' The inductive formation of axioms by a gradually 
ascending scale is a route which no science has ever followed, 
and by which no science could ever make progress. The true 
scientific procedure is by hypothesis followed up and tested 
by verification ; the most powerful instrument is the deductive 
method, which Bacon can hardly be said to have recognized. 
The power of framing hypothesis points to another want in the 
Baconian doctrine. If that power form part of the true method, 
then the mind is not wholly passive or recipient ; it anticipates 
nature, and moulds the experience received by it in accordance 
with its own constructive ideas or conceptions ; and yet further, 
the minds of various investigators can never be reduced to the 
same dead mechanical level.*-* Ihere will still be room for the 
scientific use of the imagination and for the creative flashes of 
genius.'* 

If, then, Bacon himself made no contributions to science, 
if no discovery can be shown to be due to the use of his rides, 
if his method be logically defective, and the problem to which 
it was applied one from its nature incapable of adequate solution, 
it may not unreasonably be asked, How has he come to be looked 
upon as the great leader in the reformation of modern science ? 
How is it that he shares with Descartes the honour of inaugurat- 
ing modern philosophy ? To this the true answer seems to be 
that Ba(um owes his position not only to the general spirit of his 
philosophy, but to the manner in which he worked into a con- 

(18O0); LielK'g, Vber Francis Bacon von Veridam, &c. (1863). 
Although IJc'big points out how litllo science proceeds according 
to Bacon’s rules, yet his other criticisms seem of extremely little 
value, in a very oiTensive and ({uito unjustifiable tone, which is 
severely commented on by Sigwart and I'ischcr, he attacks the 
Baconian m(dlio<ls and its results. These results he claims to find in 
the Sylva Sylvarum, entirely ignoring what Bacon himself has said 
of the nature of that work {N, O. i. 117 ; c(. Rawley’s Pref. to the 
S. S,), and thus putting a false interjiretation on the experiments 
there noted. It is not surprising that he should detect many flaws, 
but he never fails to exaggerate an error, and seems sometimes com- 
pletely to miss the point of what Bacon says. (See particularly his 
remarks on .S. .S. 33. 33b.) The method he explains in such a way 
as to show he has not a glimpse of its true nature. He Viriugs against 
Bacon, of all men, the accusations of making induction start from 
the undetermined perceptions of the senses, of using imagination, 
and of putting a (|uite arbitrary interpretation on phenomena. He 
crowns his criticism by expounding what he considers to be the true 
scientific method, which, as has Ixm jioinled out by Fischer, is 
simply that Baconian doctrine against which his attack ought to 
have been directed. (See his account of the method. Ober Baton, 
47-40 ; K. Fisclier, Bacon, pp. 490-502.^ 

* .Mill, Logic, ii. pp. 115, 116. 329, 330. 

* Whcwell. P/itV. of hid. Sc, ii. 399, 402-403 ; Ellis, hit. to Bacon's 
\[\)rhs, i. 39, 61 ; Brewster, Newton, ii. 40.^. ; jevons, Princ, of Science 
ii. 220. A severe jiulgment on Bacon's method is given in Diihring’s 
able but one-sided KrUhike Gesch, d. Phil., in which the merits of 
Roger Bacon are brought prominently forward. 

3 Although it must l>e*k(imitted that the Baconian method is fairly 
open to the al)Ove-mcntioned objections, it is curious and significant 
that Bacon was not thoroughly ignorant of them, but with deliberate 
consciousness preferred hi.s own method. We do not think, indeed, 
that the notiones of which he speaks in any way correspond to what 
Whewell and Ellis would call ** conceptions or ideas furnished by the 
mind of the thinker ” ; nor do we imagine that Bacon would have 
admitted these as necessary elements in the inductive proctnss. But 
he was certainly not ignorant of what may be callccl a deductive 
method, and of a kind of hypothesis. This ‘is clear from the use he 
makes of the Vindemiatio, from certain hints as to the testing of 
axioms, from his admission of the syllogism into physical reasoning, 
and from what he calls Experieniia Lxterata. The function of the 
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nected system the new mode of thinking, and to the incomparable 
power and eloquence with which he expounded and enforced it. 
Like all epoch-making works, the Novum Organum %Bi\t ex- 
pression to ideas which were already beginning to be in the air. 
The time was ripe for a great change ; scholasticism, long 
decaying, had begun to fall ; the authority not only of school 
doctrines but of the church had been discarded ; while here and 
there a few devoted experimenters were turning with fresh zeal 
to the unwithered face of nature. The fruitful thoughts which 
lay under and gave rise to these scattered efforts of the human 
mind, were gathered up into unity, and reduced to system in 
the ne\k philosophy of Bacon.* It is assuredly little matter for 
wonder that this philosophy should contain much that is now 
inapplicable, and that in many respects it should be vitiated 
by radical errors. The details of the logical method on which 
its author laid the greatest stress have not been found of practical 
service ; ^ yet the fundamental ideas on which the theory rested, 
the need for rejecting rash generalization, and the necessity for 
a critical analysis of experience, are as true and valuable now as 
they were then. Progress in scientific discovery is made mainly, 
if not solely, by the employment of hypothesis, and for that no 
code of rules can be laid down such as Bacon had devised. Yet 
the framing of hypothesis is no mere random guesswork ; it is 
left not to the imagination alone, but to the scientific imagination, 
Tliere is required in the process not merely a preliminary critical 
induction, but a subsequent experimental comparison, verifica- 
tion or proof, the canons of which can be laid clown with 
precision. To formulate and show grounds for these laws is 
to construct a philosophy of induction, and it must not be 
foi^otten that the first step towards the accomplishment of 
the task was made by Bacon when he introduced and gave 
prominence to the powerful logical instrument of exclusion or 
elimination. 

It is curious and significant that in the domain of the moral 
and metaphysical sciences his influence has been perhaps more 
powerful, and his authority has been more frequently appealed 
to, than in that of the physical. This is due, not so much to his 
expressed opinion that the inductive method was applicable to 
all the sciences,** as to the generally practical, or, one may say, 

Vindemiatio has lH?cn already pointed out ; with n‘gard to axioms, 
he says (.V. O, i. 106), “ In establishing axioms by this kind of in- 
duction, we must also examine and try whethc'r the axiom so estab- 
lished be framed to the mca.sure of tlu*sc particulars, from which it 
is derived, or whether it be larger or wider. And if it be larger and 
wider, we must observe whether, by indicating to us new particulars, 
it confirm that wideness and largeness as by a collateral security, 
that we may not either stick fast in things already known, or loosely 
grasp at shadows and abstract forms, not at things solid and realized 
in matter." (Cf. also the pa.ssagc from Valerius Termxnus, quoted 
in Ellis’s note on the al)ove aphorism. Of the syllogism he 
says, '* I do not propose to give up the syllogism altogether. S. is 
incompetent for the principal things rather than useless for the 
generality. In tlie mathematics there is no rca.son why it should not 
be employed. It is the flux of matter and the inconstancy of the 
physical liody which requires induction, that thereby it may be fixed 
as it were, and allow the formation of notions well defined. In 
physics you wisely note, and therein I agree with you, that after the 
notions of the first class and the axioms concerning them have been 
by induction well made out and defined, syllogism may be applied 
safely ; only it must be restrained from leaping at once to the most 
general notions, and progress must be made through a fit succession 
of steps.” - (” Letter to Biiranzano,” Letters and Life, vii. 377.) 
And with this may Ixj compared what he says of mathematics {Nov, 
Org. ii. 8 ; Parasceve, vii.). In his account of Fxperientia Literala 
(De A Hg. V. 2) he comes very near to the modern mode of experi- 
mental research. Tt is, he says, the procedure from one experiment 
to another, and it is not a science but an art or learned sagacity 
(resembling in this Aristotle’s dyxlroia), which may^, however, be 
enlightened by the precepts of tie Interpretatio. Eight varieties 
of such experiments are enumerated, and a comparison is drawn 
l>ctwcen this and the inductive method ; ** though the rational 
method of inquiry by the Organon promises far greater thin|;^ in the 
end, yet this sagacity, proceeding by learned experience, will in the 
meantime present mankind with a number of inventions which lie 
near at hand.” (Cf. N, O, i. 103.) 

* See the vigorous passage in Herschel, Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy, § X05 ; cf. § 96 of the same work. 

^ Bacon himself seems to anticipate that the progress of science 
would of itself render his method antiquated {Nov, Org, i. 130). 

® Nov. Org. i. 127. 
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positive spirit of his system. Theological questions^ which had 
tortured the minds of generations, are by him relegated from 
the province of reason to that of faith. Even reason must be 
restrained from strivii^ after ultimate truth ; it is one of the 
errors of the human intellect that it will not rest in general 
principles, but must push its investigations deeper. Experi- 
ence and observation are the only remedies against prejudice 
and error. Into questions of metaphysics, as commonly under- 
stood, Bacon can hardly be said to have entered, but a long 
line of thinkers have drawn inspiration from him, and it is not 
without justice that he has been looked upon as the originator 
and guiding spirit of what is known as the empirical school. 

Bacon's Influence . — It is impossible within our limits to do 
more than indicate the influence which Bacon’s views have had on 
subsequent thinkers. The most valuable and complete discussion 
of the subject is contained in T. Fowler’s edition of the Novum 
Organum (introd. § 14). It is there argued that, both in philo- 
sophy and in natural science. Bacon’s influence was immediate 
and lasting. Under the former head it is pointed out (i.) that 
the fundamental principle of Locke’s Essay, that all our ideas 
are product of sensation and reflection, is briefly stated in the 
first aphorism of the Novum Organum, and (ii.) that the whole 
atmosphere of that treatise is characteristic of the Essay. Bacon 
is, therefore, regarded by many as the father of what is most 
characteristic in English psychological speculation. As he 
himself said, he “ rang the bell which called the wits together.” 
In the sphere of ethics he is similarly regarded as a forerunner of 
the empirical method. The spirit of the De Augmentis (bk. vii.) 
and the inductive method which is discussed in the Novum 
Organum arc at the root of all theories which have constructed 
a moral code by an inductive examination of human conscious- 
ness and the results of actions. Among such theories utilitarian- 
ism especially is the natural result of the application to the 
phenomenon of conduct of the Baconian experimental method. 
In this connexion, however, it is important to notice that Hobbes, 
who had been Bacon’s secretary, makes no mention of Baconian 
induction, nor does he in any of his works make any critical 
reference to Bacon himself. It would, therefore, appear that 
Bacon’s influence was not immediate. 

In the sphere of natural science. Bacon’s importance is attested 
by references to his work in the writings of the principal scientists, 
not only English, but French, German and Italian. Fowler 
{op. « 7 .)has collected from Descartes, Gassendi, S. Sorbi^re, Jean 
Baptiste du Hamel, quotations which show how highly Bacon 
was regarded by the leaders of the new scientific movement. 
Sorbi^rc, who was by no means partial to things English, definitely 
speaks of him as “ ccluy qui a Ic plus puissamment solicit^ Ics 
interests de la phy.siquc, ct exciU* le monde fairc dcs ex- 
periences ” (Relation d'un voyage en Angleterre, Cologne, 1666, 
pp. 63-64). It was, however, Voltaire and the encyclopaedists 
who raised Bacon to the pinnacle of his fame in France, and 
hailed him as ie p6re dc la philosophic experimentalc ” (Lettres 
sur les Anglois). Condillac, in the same spirit, says of him, 
“ personne n’a mieux connu que lui la cause dc nos erreurs,” So 
the Encyclopedie, besides giving a eulogistic article “ Baconisme,” 
speaks of him (in d’Alembert’s preliminary discourse) as le 
plus grand, le plus univcrsel, et le plus dloquent des philosophcs.” 
Among other writers, Leibnitz and Huygens give testimony 
which is the more valuable as being critical. I.eibnitz speaks of 
Bacon as divini ingenii vir,” and, like several other German 
authors, classes him with Campanella ; Huygens refers to his 
** bonnes m^thodes.” If, however, we are to attach weight to 
English writers of the latter half of the 17th century, we shall find 
that one of Bacon’s greatest achievements was the impetus given 
by his New Atlantis to the foundation of the Royal Society (q.v.). 
Dr Thomas Sprat (1635-1713), bishop of Rochester and first 
historian of the society, says that Bacon of all others “ had the 
true imagination of the whole extent ” of the enterprise, and that 
in his works are to be found the best arguments for the experi- 
mental method of natural philosophy (Hist, of the Royal Society, 
pp. 35-36, and Thomas Tenison’s Baconiana, pp. 264-266). 
In this connexion reference should be made also to Cowley’s 
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Ode to the Royal Society, and to Dr John Wallis’s remarks in 
Heame’s Preface to P. Langioft's Chronicle (appendix, num. xi.). 
Joseph Glwvill, in his Scepsis Scientifica (dedication) says, 

Solomon’s house in the New Atlantis was a prophetic scheme 
of the Royal Society ” ; and Henry Oldenburg (c. 1615-1677), 
one of the first secretaries of the society, speaks of the new 
eagerness to obtain scientific data as a work begun by the single 
care and conduct of the excellent Lord Verulam.” Boyle, in 
whose works there are frequent eulogistic references to Bacon, 
regarded himself as a disciple and was indeed known as a second 
Bacon. The predominating influence of Bacon's philosophy is 
thus clearly established in the generation which succeeded his 
own. There is abundant evidence to show that in the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge (especially the latter) the new 
spirit had already modified the old curricula. Bacon has fre- 
quently been disparaged on the ground that his name is not 
mentioned by Sir Isaac Newton. It can be shown, however, that 
Newton wa.s not ignorant of Bacon’s works, and Dr Fowler 
explains his silence with regard to them on three grounds ; (1) 
that Bacon’s reputation was so well established that any definite 
mention was unnecessary, (2) that it was not customary at the 
time to acknowledge indebtedness to contemporary and recent 
writers, and (3) that Newton’s genius was so strongly mathe- 
matical (whereas Bacon’s great weakness was in mathematics) 
that he had no special reason to refer to Bacon's experimental 
principles. 

If the foregoing examples are held sufficient to establish the 
influence of Bacon on the intellectual development of his im- 
mediate successors, it follows that the whole trend of typically 
English thought, not only in natural science, but also in mental, 
moral and political philosophy, is the logical fulfilment of 
Baconian pnnciples. He argued against the tyranny of auth- 
ority, the vagaries of unfettered imagination and the academic 
aims of unpractical dialectic ; the vital energy and the reasoned 
optimism of his language entirely outweigh the fact that his 
contributions to the stock of actual scientific knowledge were 
practically inconsiderable. It may be freely admitted that in 
the domain of logic there is nothing in the Organum that has not 
been more instructively analy.sed cither by Aristotle himself or 
in modern works ; at the same time, there is probably no work 
which IS a better and more stimulating introduction to logical 
study. Its terse, epigrammatic phrases sink into tlie fibre of 
the mind, and are a healthy warning against crude, immature 
generalization. 

While, therefore, it is a profound mistake to regard Bacon as a 
great constructive philosopher, or even as a lonely pioneer of 
modern thought, it is cjuite unfair to speak of him as a trifler. 
His great work consists in the fact that he summed up the faults 
which the widening of knowledge had disclosed in medieval 
thought, and in this sense he stands high among those who were 
in many parts of 16th-century Europe striving towards n new 
intellectual activity. 

HiBMor.RAPUV. Editions. -The classic.'il cUilioii is that of 
R. L Ellis, J. Spedding and I). I). Heath, ist «;d-, 1837 ; 2nd ed., 
1870 (vols. i.-iii., philoso})hical writings ; iv.-v., translations ; vi.-vii., 
literary and professional works). B. Montagu's edition (17 vols., 
1825 1834) is full but unscholarly. An extremely useful reprint 
(in one volume) ol the philosoyihical works (with a few not strictly 
philosophical), based on the first Ellis Spedding edition, was yiub- 
iished by J. M. Robertson (r.ondon, IQ05) ; liesides the original 
introductions, it contains a uselul summary by the editor of the 
various problems of Bacon's life and thought. Numerous cheap 
editions have lately been published, e.e. in the “ World’s Classics 
(1001), and "New Universal l.ibrary ' series (I9«5) ; Sidney Lee, 
English Works of Francis Haum (lx>ndon, 1905). 

Ol particular works there are numerous editions in all the chief 
languages. The following are the; most important: -T. Fowler, 
Novum Organum (f)xford, 1878 ; ed. 1889), with noli*s, full inlro* 
duction on Bacon's philosophy in all its relations, and a most valuable 
bibliography. 'I'liis sujierseded the edition of G. W. Kitchin (Oxford, 
^*55)- 'I«e Fssavi have Ix-en edited more than twenty times since 
1870; the following editions may be mentioned: .Archbishop 
Whately (6th ed.. 1864) ; W, Aldis Wright (Lond.. 1862) ; F. Storr 
and Gibson (I.ond., 1886) ; E. A. Abbott (Lond., 1879) ; John 
Buchan (I^nd., 1879) ; A. S. West (Cambridge, 1897) ; W. Evans 
(Edinburgh. 1897). A farsimilc reprint of the ist edition was pub- 
lished in New' York (1904). Advancement of Learning: — W. Aldis 
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Wright (Camb., 1866; 5th ed., X900) ; F. G. Sdby <i 8 ga-iB 9 ^ 5 ) i 
H. Morley (1905); and, with the Ntw AHantis, in the ** World's 
Classics" series (introduction by Ptof. T. Case, Lond., 1906). 
Wisdom of the Ancients and New Atlantis, in ''Cassell's National 
Library " (i886 and 1903). G. C. M. Smith. New Atlantis <1900). 
J. Fiirstcnhagen. KUinere Schriften (Leipzig. 1884). 

Biography. — J. Spedding, The Life and Letters of Lord Bacon 
(18O1). Life and Times of Francis Bacon (1878) ; also Dr Rawley's 
Life in the £ 11 is-Spcdding editions, and J. M. Robertson's r^rint 
^above) ; W. Hepworth Dixon, Personal History of Lord Bacon 
(r.nnd., 1861), and Story of Lord Bacon's Life (ib. 1862) ; John 
CamptKill. Lives of the Chancellors (Lond., 1845), ii. 51 ; P. Wood- 
ward, Early Life of Lord Bacon (1902) ; T. Fowler, Francis Bacon 
in “ English Philos." series (Ix>nd., 1881) ; R. W. Church’s Bacon, 
in " Men of letters " series (1884). 

Philosophy. — Beside the introductions in the Ellis - Spedding 
and T. Fowler editions, and general histories of pliilosophy, see : — 
Kuno Fischer, Fr. Bacon (1856, 2nd ed., 1875, FZng. trans. by John 
Oxenford, Lond., 1857); Ch. de ROmiisat, Bacon, sa vie . . , et son 
influence (1857. ed. 1858 and 1877) ; C. L. Craik, Lord Bacon, his 
Writings and his Philosophy (3 vols., 1846- 1847, etl. i860) ; A. Domer, 
De Baconis Philo.sophia (Berlin. i8f^7 ; I-ondon, 1886) ; J. v. Liebig. 
Vber F. Ii, v. Verulam (Mannhehn. 1863) ; Ad. I.a.S8on. Vher U. v. 
Verxilam's wissenschaftHchc Priutopicn (Bcrl., i860) ; E. H. B6hmer, 
tther F. B. v. Verulam (Erlangen. 1864) ; Ch. Adam, Philos, de 
Pram is Bacon (Paris, 1890) ; Barth^lcmy St Hilaire. Ltude sur 
Francis Bacon (Paris, 18^) ; R. Vf. Church, op. cit. ; H. Heussler, 
F. Bacon und seine geschuMiche Stcllung (Breslau, 1889) ; H. Iloff- 
ding, History of Modern Philosophy (Eng. trans., i<)Oo) ; J. M. 
Robertson, Short History of Frecthought (f^nd., igo6) ; Sidney I^e, 
Great Englishmen of the /6th century (fxjnd., 1904). For the relations 
iK'tween Bacon and Ben Jonsciii s('e The Tale of the Shakespeare 
Epitaphs by Francis Bacon (New York, 1888) ; for Bacon’s jx>etical 
gifts see an arlich; in the Fortnightly Beview (March 1905). 

For the Bacon -Shakespeare controversy see Shakesi'Kark. 

(R. Ad. ; J. M. M.) 

BACON, JOHN (1740-1799), Britisli sculptor, was born in 
Southwark on the 24th of November 1740, the son of Thomas 
Bacon, a rlotli -worker, whose forefathers possessed a considerable 
estate in Somersetshire. At the age of fourteen he was bound 
apprentice in Mr Crispe’s manufiictor>^ of pon'-eluin at I.,aml>eth, 
when' he was at first employed in painting the small ornamental 
pieces of china, but by his great skill in moulding he soon attained 
the distinction of being morleller to the work. While engjigcd 
in the porcelain works his observation of the models executed 
by different sculptors of eminence, which were sent to be burned 
at an adjoining pottery, determined the direction of his genius ; 
he devoted himself to the imitation of them with .so much success 
tliat in 1758 a small figure of Peace sent by him to the ScK^iety 
for the Encouragement of Arts received a prize, and the highest 
premiums given by that society were adjudged to him nine 
times between the years 1763 and 1776. During his apprentice- 
ship he also improved the method of working statues in artificial 
stone, an art which he afterwards carried to perfection. Bacon 
first attempted working in marble about the year 1763, and 
during the course of his cttrly efforts in this art was led to improve 
tile method of transferring the form of the model to the marble 
(teelmieally “ getting out the points ") by Uic invention of a 
more perfect instrument for the purpcjse. lliis instrument pos* 
sessed many advantages above those formerly employed ; it was 
more exact, took a airrcct measurement in every direction, was 
contained in a small compass, and could be used upon cither 
the model or tlie. marble. Jn the year 1769 he was adjudged 
tlie first gold medal for sculpture given by the Royal Academy^ 
his work being a bas-relief representing the escape of Aeneas 
from Troy. In 1770 he exhibited a figure of Mars, which gained 
him the gold medal of the Society of Arts and his election as 
A.R.A. As a consequence of this success he was engaged to 
execute a bust of George III., intended for Christ Church, Oxford. 
He secured the king's favour and retained it throughout life. 
Considerable jealousy was entertained against him by other 
sculptors, and he w'as commonly charged with ignorance of classic 
style. This charge he repelled l>y the execution of a noble head 
of Jupiter Tonans, and many of his emblematical figures are in 
perfect classical taste. He died on the 4th of August 1799 and 
W’as buried in Whitfield’s Tabernacle, His various productions 
which may be studied in St Paul's cathedral, London, Christ 
Church and Pembroke College, Oxford, the Abbey church, Bath, 
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and Bristol cathedral, give ample testimony to his powers. 
Perhaps bis best works are to be found among the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. 

See Richard Cecik Memoirs of John Bacon, R.A. (London, 1801) ; 
and also vol. i. of R. Cecil's works, ed. J. Pratt (1811). 

BACON, LEONARD (1802-1881), American Congregational 
preacher and writer, was bom in Detroit, Michigan, on the 19th 
of February 1802, the son of David Bacon (1771-1817), missionary 
I among the Indians in Michigan and founder of the town of 
Tallmadge, Ohio. The son prepared for college at the Hartford 
(Conn.) grammar school, graduated at Yale in 1820 and at the 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1823, and from 1825 until his 
death on the 24th of December 1881 was pastor of the First 
Church (Congregational) in New Haven, Connecticut, occupying 
a pulpit whidi was one of the most conspicuous in New England, 
and which had been rendered famous by his predecessors, Moses 
Stuart and Nathaniel W. Taylor. In 1866, however, though 
he was never dismissed by a council from his connexion with 
that church, he gave up the active pastorate. He was, from 
1826 to 1838, an editor of the Christian Spectator (New Haven) ; 
was one of the founders (1843) Englander (later the 

Yale Review) ; founded in 1848 with Dr R. S. Storrs, Joshua 
Leavitt, Dr Joseph P. Thompson and Henry C. Bowen, primarily 
to combat slavery extension, the Independent, of which he was 
an editor until 1863 ; and was acting professor of didactic 
theology in the theological department of Yale University from 
1866 to 1871, and lecturer on church polity and American church 
history from 1871 until his death. Gradually, after taking up 
his pastorate, he gained greater and greater influence in his 
denomination, until he came to be regarded as perhaps the most 
prominent Congregationalist of his time, and was sometimes 
popularly referred to as “ The Congregational Pope of New 
England." In all the heated theological controversies of the day, 
particularly the long and bitter one concerning the views put 
forward by Dr Horace Bushnell, he was conspicuous, using his 
influence to bring about hannony, and in the councils of th". 
Congregational churches, over iwo of which, the Brooklyn 
councils of 1874 and 1876,110 presided as moderator, he manifested 
great ability both as a debater and as a parliamentarian. In 
his own theological views he was broad-minded and an advocate 
of liberal orthodoxy. In all matters concerning the welfare of 
his community or the nation, moreover, he took a deep and 
constant interest, and was particularly identified with the 
temperance and anti-slavery movements, his services to the 
latter constituting probably the most important work of his 
life. In this, as in most other controversies, he took a moderate 
course, condemning the apologists and defenders of slavery on 
the one hand and the (Jarrisonian extremists on the other. 
His Slavery Discussed in Occasional Essays from jSjs to 1S46 
(1846) exercised considerable influence upon Abraham Lincoln, 
and in this book appears the sentence, which, as rephrased by 
Lincoln, was widely quoted : “If that form of government, 
tliat system of social order is not wrong —if those laws of the 
Southern States, by virtue of w'hich slavery’ exists there, and is 
what it is, are not wrong— nothing is wrong," lie was early 
attracted to the study of the ecclesiastical history of New England 
and was frequently called upon to deliver commemorative 
addresses, some of which were published in book and pamphlet 
form. Of these, his Thirteen Historical Discourses (1839^ dealing 
with the history of New Haven, and his Four Commemorative 
Discourses (1866) may be especially mentioned. The most im- 
portant of his historical works, however, is his Genesis of the New 
Englcmd Churches (1874). He published A Manual for Young 
Church Members (1833) ; edited, with a biography, the Select Prac‘ 
Real Writings of Richard Hox/rr (1831) ; and was the author of a 
number of hymns, the best-known of wWch is the one beginning, 
O God, beneath Thy guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea." 

There is no good biography, but there is much biographical 
material in the commemorative volume issued by his congregation, 
Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New Haven (New 
Haven, 1882), and there is a good sketch in Wiltiston Walker's 
Ten New England Leaders (New York, 1901). 
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Leonard Bacon’s sister Delia Bacon (t8rx-i859X bom in 
Tallmadge^ Ohio, on the ind of February i8ii, was a teacher 
in schools in Connecticut, New Jersey and New York, and then, 
until about 1852, conducted in various eastern cities, by methods 
devised by herself, classes for women in history and literature. 
She wrote Tales of the Puritans (1831), The Bride of Fart Edward 
(1839), based on the story of Jane M‘Crea, partly in blank 
verse, and The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded 
(1857), for which alone she is remembered. This book, in the 
preparation of which she spent several years in study in England, 
where she was befriended by Thomas Carlyle and especially 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, was intended to prove that the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare were written by a coterie of men, 
including Francis Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh and Edmund 
Spenser, for the purpose of inculcating a philosophic system, 
for which they felt that they themselves could not afford to 
assume the responsibility. This system she professed to dis- 
cover beneath the superficial text of the plays. Her devotion 
to this one idea, as Hawthorne says, “ had thrown her off 
her balance,” and while she was in England she lost her mind 
entirely. She died in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 2nd of 
September 1859. 

There is a biography by her nephew, Theodore Bacon. Delia 
Bacon : A Sketch (Boston, 1888), and an appreciative chapter, 
“ Recollections of a Gifted VN'oman,*' in Nathaniel Hawthorne s 
Our Old Home (Boston, i86j). 

Leonard Bacon’s son Leonard Woolsey Bacon (1830-1907), 
graduated at Yale in 1850, was pastor of various Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches, and published Church Papers (1876) ; 
A Life Worth Living: Life of Emily Bliss Gould (1878); Irenics 
and Polemics and Sundry Essays in Church History (1895); 
History of American Christianity (1898); and The Congrega- 
tionalists (W. \Vr.) 

BACON, SIR NICHOLAS (1509-1579), lord keeper of the great 
seal of England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was the 
second son of Robert Bacon of Drinkstone, Suffolk, and was 
born at Chislehurst. He was educated at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1527, and afterwards spent some 
time in Paris. Having returned to England and entered Gray's 
Inn, he was called to the bar in 1533, and four years later began 
his public life as solicitor of the court of augmentations. Quickly 
becoming a person of importance he obtained a number of e.states, 
principally in the eastern counties, after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and in 1545 became member of parliament for 
Dartmouth. In 1 546 he was made attorney of the court of wards 
and liveries, an office of both honour and profit ; in 1550 became 
a bencher and in 1552 treasurer of Gray’s Inn. Although his 
sympathies were with the Protestants, he retained his office in 
the court of wards during Mary’s reign, but an order was issued 
to prevent him from leaving England. The important period in 
P>acon’s life began with the accession of Elizabeth in 1558. 
Owing largely to his long and close friendship with Sir William 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, his brother-in-law, he was 
appointed lord keeper of the great seal in December of this year, 
and was soon afterwards made a privy councillor aaid a knight. 
He was instrumental in securing the archbishopric of Canterbury 
for his friend Matthew Parker, and in his official capacity pre- 
sided over the House of Lords when Elizabeth opened her first 
parliament. In opposition to Cecil, he objected to the policy of 
making war on France in the interests of the enemies of Mary 
queen of Scots, on the ground of the poverty of England ; but 
afterwards favoured a closer union with foreign Protestants, and 
seemed quite alive to the danger to his country from the allied 
and aggressive religious policy of France and Scotland. In 1559 
he was authorized to exercise the full jurisdiction of lord chan- 
cellor. In 1564 he fell temporarily into the royal disfavour and 
was dismissed from court, because Elizabeth suspected he was 
concerned in the publication of a pamphlet, A Declaration of the 
Succession of the Crowne Imperiall of Ingland,” written by John 
Hales {q,vX ^nd favouring the claim of Lady Catherine Grey to 
the English throne. Bacon’s innocence having been admitted he 
was restored to favour, and replied to a writing by Sir Anthony 


Browne, who had again asserted the rights of the house of Suffolk 
to which Lady Catherine belonged. He thoroughly distrusted 
Mary queen of Scots ; objected to the proposal to marry her to 
the duke of Norfolk ; and warned Elizabeth that serious con- 
sequences for England would follow her restoration. He seems 
to have disliked the proposed marriage between the English queen 
and Francis, duke of Anjou, and his distrust of the Roman 
Catholics and the French was increased by the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. As a loyal English churchman he was ceaselessly 
interested in ecclesiastical matters, and made suggestions for 
the better observation of doctrine and discipline in the church. 
He died in London on the 20th of February 1579 and was buried 
in St Paul’s cathedral, his death calling forth many tributes to 
his memory. He was an eloquent speaker, a learned lawyer, a 
generous friend ; and his interest in education led him to make 
several gifts and bequests for educational purposes, including the 
foundation of a free grammar school at Redgrave. His figure 
was very corpulent and ungainly. Elizabeth visited him several 
times at Gorhambury, and had previously visited him atRedgrave. 
He was twice married and by hi.s first wife, Jane, had three sons 
and three daughters. His second wife was Anne (d. 1610), 
daughter of Sir Anthony ('ooke, by whom he had two sons. 
Bacon’s eldest son, Nicholas (c. 1540-1624), was member of 
parliament for the county of Suffolk and in 1611 was created 
premier baronet of England. This baronetcy is still held by his 
descendants. His sc(!ond and third sons, Nathaniel (c. 1550- 1 622) 
and Edward {c, 1550-1618), also took some part in public life, 
and through his daughter, Anne, Nathaniel was an ancestor of 
the marquesses Townshend. His sons by his second wife were 
Anthony (1558-1601), a diplomatist of some repute, and the 
illustrious Francis Bacon (qjiK). 

Sec G. Whetstone. ** Remcm bran nee of the life of Sir N. Bacon," 
in the Frondes Caducae (l^nduii, 1810) ; J. A. Froude, History of 
England, passim (London. 1881 f.). 

BACON, ROGER (r. 1214-c. 1294), English philosopher and 
man of science, was horn near Ilchester in Somerset. His family 
appears to have been in good circumstances, but in the stormy 
reign of Henry III. their property was despoiled and several 
memliers of the family were driven into exile. Roger completed 
his studies at Oxford, though not, as current traditions a.ssert, at 
Merton or at Brasenose, neither of which had then been founded. 
His abilities were speedily recognized by his contemporaries, and 
he enjoyed the friendship of such eminent men as Adam de 
Mari.sco and Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln. 

Very little is known of Bacon’s life at Oxford ; it is said he took 
orders in 1233, and this is not improbable. In the following year, 
or perhaps later, he crossed over to France and studied at the 
university of Paris, then the centre of intellectual life in ICuropc. 
The two great orders, Franciscans and Dominicans, were in the 
vigour of youth, and had already begun to take the lead in 
theological discussion. Alexander of Hales was the oracle of the 
Franciscans, while the rival order rejoiced in Alhcrtus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas. 

The scientific training which Bacon had received, mainly from 
the study of the Arab writers, showed him the manifold deftJCts 
in the systems reared by these doctors. Aristotle was known but 
in part, and that part was rendered well-nigh unintelligible 
through the vileness of the translations ; yet not one of tho.se 
professors would learn Greek. The Scriptures read, if at all, in 
the erroneous versions were being deserted for the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Physical science, if there was any thing deserv- 
ing that name, was cultivated, not by experiment in the Aristo- 
telian way, but by arguments deduced from premises resting on 
authority or custom. Everywhere there was a show of know- 
ledge concealing fundamental ignorance. Bacon, accordingly, 
withdrew from the scholastic routine and devoted himself to 
languages and experimental research. The only teacher whom 
he respected was a certain Petrus de Mahameuria Picardus, or 
of Picardy, probably identical with a certain mathematician, 
Petrus Peregrinus of Picardy, who is perhaps the author of a MS. 
treatise, De Magnete, contained in the Piblioth^sque Imp6riale 
at Paris. The contrast between the obscurity (if such a man and 
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the fame enjoyed by the fluent young doctors roused Bacon’s 
indignation. In the Opus Minus and Opus Tertium he pours 
forth a violent tirade against Alexander of Hales, and another 
professor, not mention^ by name, but spoken of as alive, and 
blamed even more severely than Alexander. 'Fhis anonymous 
writer,^ he says,, acquired his learning by teaching others, and 
adopted a dogmatic tone, which has caused him to be received 
at Paris with applause as the equal of Aristotle, Avicenna, or 
Averroes. 

Bacon, during his stay in Paris, acquired considerable renown. 
He took the degree of doctor of theology, and seems to have 
received the complimentary title of docicr mirMlis, In 1250 he 
was again at Oxford, and probably about this time entered the 
Franciscan order. fame spr^ at Oxford, though it was 
mingled with suspicions of his dealings in the black arts and 
with some doubts of his orthodoxy. About 1257, Bonaventura, 
general of the order, interdicted his lectures at Oxford, and 
commanded him to place himself under the superintendence 
of the body at Paris. Here for ten years he remained under 
8vq>ervision, suffering great privations and strictly prohibited 
from writing anytlung for publication. But his fame had 
reached the ears of the papal legate in ICngland, Guy de Foulques, 
who in 1265 became pope as Clement IV. In the following year 
be wrote to Bacon, ordering him notwithstanding any injunctions 
from his superiors, to write out and send to him a treatise on the 
sciences which he had already asked of him when papal legate. 
Bacon, whose previous writings had been mostly scattered 
tracts, capiHda quaedam^ took fresh courage from this command 
of the popie. He set at naught the jealousy of his su|>eriors 
and brother friars, and de.spite the want of funds, instruments, 
materials for copying and skilled copyists, completed in about 
eighteen months three large treatises, the Opus Majus, Opus 
Minus and Opus Tertium, which, with some other tracts, were 
despatched to the pope. We do not know what opinion Clement 
formed of them, but before his death he seems to have bestirred 
himself on Bacon’s behalf, for in 1268 the latter was permitted 
to return to Oxford. Here he continued his labours in experi- 
mental science and also in the composition of complete treatise.^. 
The works sent to Clement he regarded as preliminaries, laying 
down principles which were afterwards to be applied to the 
sciences. The first part of an encyclopaedic work prol}ably remains 
to us in the Compendium Studii Philosophiae ( 1 2 7 x ). In this work 
Bacon makes a vehement attack upon the ignorance and vices 
of the clergy and monks, and generally upon the insufficiency of 
the existing studies. In 1278 his books were condemned by 
Jemme de Ascoli, general of the Franciscans, afterwards Pope 
Nicholas TV., and he himself was thrown into prison for fourteen 
years. During this time, it is said, he wn)te the small tract 
De Retardandis Seneciutis Accideniihus, but this is merely a 
tradition. In 1293, as appears from what is probably his latest 
composition, the Compendium Studii Theologiae, he was again 
at liberty. The exact time of his death cannot he determined ; 
1294 is probably as accurate a date as can be fixed upon. 

and Editions, — Leland said that it is easier to collect 
the leaves of the Sibyl than the titles of the works written by 
Roger Bacon ; and though the labour has been somewhat 
lightened by the publications of Brewer and Charles, referred 
to below', it is no easy matter even now to form an accurate 
idea of his actual productions. An enormous number of MSS. 
are known to exist in British and French libraries, and probably 

* Brewer thinks this unknown professor is Richard of Cornwall, 
but the little wt know%of Richard is not in harmony with the terms 
in which he is elsewhere spoken of by Bacon. Erdmann conjectures 
Thomas Aquinas, which is extremely improliable, as Thomas was 
unquestionably not the first of his order to study philosophy. 
Cousin and Charles think that Albertus Magnus is aimed at. and 
certainly much of what is said applies with j>eculiar force to him. 
But some things do not at all cohere with what is otherwise known 
of Albert. It is worth pointing out that Brewer, in transcribing the 
passage l^earing on this {Ot>, Ined, p. 327). has the words fratrum 
puertdus. w'hicn in his marginal note he iiiteiprets as applying to 
the Franciscan order. In this case, of course. Albert could not be 
the person referred to, as he was a Dominican. But Charles, in his 
transcription, entirely omits the important word patrum. 
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ijot all have yet been discovered. Many are transcripts of works 
or portions of works already published and, therefore, require 
no notice.*** 

The works hitherto printed (n^lecting reprints) are the 
following,:— (i) Speculum Alchimiae (1541) — translated into 
English (1597); French, A. Poisson (1890); (2) De Mirabili 
Potestate Artis et Naturae (1542)— English translation (1659) ; 
(3) Lihdlus de Retardandis Seneciutis AcciderUibus (1590)— 
translated as the “ Cure of Old Age,” by Richard Brown (London, 
1683); (4) Sanioris Medicinae Magistri D, Rogeri Baconis 
Anglici de Arte Chymiae Scripta (Frankfort, 1603)-^ collection 
of small tracts containing Excerpta de Libro Avicennae de Anima^ 
Breve Breviarium, Verbum Abhreviatum^ Secretum Secretorum, 
TractaSus Trium Verborum, and Speculum Secretorum ; (5) 
P^spectiva(i(ii4), which is the fifth part of t\xeiOpus Majus; 

(6) Specula Mathemaiica, which is the fourth part of the same ; 

(7) Opus Majus ad Clemeniem IV., edited by S. Jebb (1733) and 
J. H. Bridges (London, 1^7) ; (8) Opera hactenus Inedita, by 
J. S. Brewer (1859), containing the Opus Tertium, Opus Minus^ 
Compendium Studii Philosophiae and the De Secretis Opertbus 
Naturae ; (9) De Morali Philosopkia (Dublin, i860, see below) ; 
(10) The Greek Grammar of R, Bacon and a Fragment of his 
Hebrew Grammar, edited with introduction and notes by E. S. 
Nolan and S. A. Hirsch (1902); (u) Metaphysica Fratris 
Rogeri, edited by R. Steele, with a preface (1905) ; (12) Opera 
hactenus inedita, by Robert Steele (1905). 

How these works stand related to one another can only he 
determined by internal evidence. ITie smaller works, chiefly on 
alchemy, are unimportant, and the dates of their composition 
cannot be ascertained. It i.s known that before the Opus Majus 
Bacon had already written some tracts, among which an 
unpublished work. Computus Naturalium, on chronology, belongs 
probably to the year 1263; while, if the dedication of the De 
Secretis Operihus l)e authentic, that short treatise must have 
been composed before 1249. 

It is, however, with the Opus Majus that Bacon’s real activity 
l>egins. It has been called by Whewell at once the Encyclopaedia 
and the Organum of the 13th century'. 

Part 1 . (pp. 1-22), which is sometimes designated De IJtilitate 
Sdentiarum, treats of the four offendicula, or causes of error. 
These are, authority, custom, the opinion of the unskilled many, 
and the concealment of real ignorance with pretence of knowledge. 
The last error is the most dangerous, and is, in a sense, the cause 
of all the others. The offendicula have sometimes been looked 
upon as an anticipation of Francis Bacon’s Idola, but the two 
classifications have little in common. In tlie summary of this 
port, contained in the Opus Tertium, Bacon shows very clearly his 
perception of the unity of science and the necessity of encyclo* 
pacdic treatment. 

Part 11 . (pp. 23-43) treats of the relation between philosophy 
and theology. All true wisdom is contained in the Scriptures, 
at least implicitly ; and the true end of philasophy is to rise 
from the imperfect knowledge of created things to a knowledge 
of the Creator. Ancient philosophers, who had not the Scriptures, 
received direct illumination from God, and only thus can the 
brilliant results attained by them be accounted for. 

Part HI. (pp. 44-57) treats of the utility of grammar, and the 
necessity of a true linguistic science for the adequate com- 
prehension either of the Scriptures or of books on philosophy. 

® The more important MSS. are:— (1) The extensive work on 
the fundamental notions of physics, called Communia Naturalium, 
whicJi is found in the Mazarin library at Paris, in the British 
Museum, and in the Bodleian and University College libraries at 
Oxford ; (2) on the fundamental notions of mathematics. De Com- 
munihus Mathematicae, part of which is in the Sloanc collection, 
part in the Bodleian; (3) Baconis Physica, contained among the 
additional MSS. in the British Museum; (4) the fragment called 
Quinta Pars Compendii Theologiae, in the British Museum ; (5) the 
Compendium Stwiii Theologiae, in the British Museum ; (6) the 
logical fragments, such as the Summulae Dialectices, in the Bodleian, 
and the glosses upon Aristbtlc’s ph^^sics and metaphysics in the 
library at Amiens. See Little. The Grey Friars in Oxford (1892). 

* At the close of the Verb, Abbrev, is a curious note, concluding 
with the words, ** ipse Rogerus fuit discipulus fratris Alberti / 
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The necessity of accurate acquaintance with any foreign language 
and of obtaining good texts, is a subject Bacon is never weary 
of descanting upon. A translator should know thoroughly the 
language he is translating from, the language into which he is 
translating, and the subject of which the book treats. 

Part IV. (pp. 57-255) contains an elaborate treatise on mathe- 
matics, the alphabet of philosophy,” maintaining that all the 
sciences rest ultimately on mathematics, and progress only when 
their facts can be subsumed under mathematical pnnciples. 
This fruitful thought he illustrates by showing how geomet^ is 
applied to the action of natural bodies, and demonstrating by 
geometrical ^ures certain laws of physical forces. He also 
shows how his method may be used to determine some curious 
and long-discussed problems, such as the light of the stars, the 
ebb and flow of the tide, the motion of the balance. He then 
proceeds to adduce elaborate and sometimes slightly grotesque 
reasons tending to prove that mathematical knowledge is 
essential in theology, and closes this section of his work with two 
comprehensive sketches of geography and astronomy. That on 
geography is particularly good, and is interesting as having been 
read by Columbus, who lighted on it in Petrus de Alliaco’s Imago 
Mundi\ and was strongly influenced by its reasoning. 

Part V. (pp. 256-357) treats of perspective. This was the part 
of his work on which Bacon most prided himself, and in it, we 
may add, he seems to owe most to the Arab writers Kindi and 
Alhazen. The treatise opens with an able sketch of psychology, 
founded upon, but in some important respects var>dng from, 
Aristotle’s De A nuna. The anatomy of the eye is next described ; 
this is done well and evidently at first hand, though the functions 
of the parts are not given with complete accuracy. Many other 
points of physiological optics arc touched on, in general errone- 
ously. Bacon then discusses vision in a right line, the laws of 
reflection and refraction, and the constniction of mirrors and 
lenses. In this part of the work, as in the preceding, his reasoning 
depends essentially upon his peculiar view of natural agents and 
their activities. Ilis fundamental physical maxims are matter 
and force ; the latter he calls virius, species y imago agentis, and 
by numberless other names, ("hange, or any natural phenomenon, 
is produced by the impression of a virtus or species on matter — 
the result being the thing known. Physical action is, therefore, 
impression, or transmission of force in lines, and must accordingly 
be explained geometri('a)ly. This view of nature Bacon con- 
sidered fundamental, and it lies, indeed, at the root of his whole 
philosophy. To the short notices of it given in the 4th and 5tb 
parts of the Opus Majus, he subjoined two, or perliaps three, 
extended accounts of it. We possess at least one of these in the 
tract De Multiplicatiofie Specierum, printed as part of the Opus 
Majus by Jebb (pp. 358-444). We cannot do more than refer 
to Charles for discussions as to how this theory of nature is 
connected with the metaphysical problems of force and matter, 
with the logical doctrine of universals, and in general with Bacon’s 
theory of knowledge. 

Part VI. (pp. 445-477) treats of experimental science, domina 
omnium sdentiarum. There are two methods of knowledge : 
the one by argument, the other by experience. Mere arpament 
is never sufficient ; it may decide a question, but gives no 
satisfaction or certainty to the mind, which can only be convinced 
by immediate inspection or intuition. Now this is what ex- 
perience gives. But experience is of two sorts, external and 
internal ; the first is that usually called experiment, but it can 
give no complete knowledge even of corporeal things, much less 
of spiritual. On the other hand, in inner experience the mind 
is illuminated by the divine truth, and of this supernatural 
enlightenment there are seven gr^es. 

Experimental science, which in the Opus Tertium (p. 46) is 
distinguished from the speculative sciences and the operative 
arts in a way that forcibly reminds us of Francis Bacon, is said 
to have three great prerogatives over all other sciences (i) It 
verifies their conclusions by direct experiment; (2) It discovers 
truths which they could never reach ; (3) It investigates the 
secrats of nature, and opens to us a knowled^ of past and future. 
As an instance of his method. Bacon gives an investigation into 
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the nature and cause of the rainbow, which is really a very fine 
specimen of inductive research. 

The sev^th port of the Opus Majus (De Moralt Philosophia), 
not given in J^b's edition, is noticed at considerable length in 
the Opus Tertium (cap. xiv.). Extracts from it are given by 
Charles (pp. 339-348). 

As has been seen, Bacon had no sooner finished this elaborate 
work than he began to prepare a summary to be sent along with 
it. Of this summary, or Opus Minus, part has come down and 
is published in Brewer's Op. Ined. (313-380), from what appears 
to be the only MS. The work was intended to contain an abstract 
of the Opus Majus, an account of the principal vices of theology, 
and treatises on speculati^'t^ and practical alchemy. At the same 
time, or immediately after, Bacon began a third work as a pre- 
amble to the other two, giving their general scope and aim, but 
supplementing them in many points. 'I'he part, of this work, 
generally called Tertium, is printed by Brewer (pp. 1-310), 
who considers it to be a complete treatise. Charles, however, 
has given good grounds for supposing that it is mereh' a preface, 
and tlmt the work went on to di.scus9 grammar, logic (which 
Bacon thought of little service, as reasoning was innate), mathe- 
matics, general physics, metaphysics and moral philosophy. 
He founds his argument mainly on passages in the Communia 
Naturalium, which indeed prove distinctly that it was sent to 
Clement, and cannot, therefore, form part of the Compendium, 
as Brewer seems to think. It must be confessed, however, that 
nothing can well be more confusing than the references in Bacon's 
works, and it seems well-nigh hopeless to attempt a complete 
arrangement of them until the texts have been collated and 
carefully printed. 

All these large works Bacon appears to have looked on as 
preliminaries, introductions, leading to a great work which 
should embrace the principles of all the sciences. This great 
work, which is perhaps the fre(|ucntly- referred -to Liber Sex 
Sdentiarum, he began, and a few fragments still indicate its 
outline. First appears to have come the treatise now called 
Compendium Siudii Philosophiae (Brewer pp. 393-519), con- 
taining an account of the causes of error, and then entering 
at length upon grammar. After that, apparently, logic w'as to 
be treated ; then, possibly, mathematics and physics ; then 
speculative alchemy and experimental science. It is, however, 
very difficult, in the present state of our knowledge of the MSS., 
to hazard even conjectures as to the contents and nature ()f this 
last and most comprehensive work. 

Bacon’s fame in popular estimation has always rested on his 
mechanical discoveries, ('areful research has shown that very 
little* c.un with accuracy be ascribed to him. He certainly 
describes a method of constructing a telescope, but not .so as to 
lead one to conclude that he was in possession’ (jf that instru- 
ment. Burning-gkisscs w'cre in common use, and spectacles it 
does not appear l)e made, although }h‘ was probably aerjuainted 
with the principle of their construction. His wonderful pn^- 
dictions (in the De Secretis) must be taken cum gram salts ; he 
believed in astrology, in the doctrine of signatures, and in tlic 
philosopher's stone, and knnv tliat the circle had been squared. 
For his work in connexion with gunpowder, the invention of 
which has been claimed for him on the ground of a passage in 
his De mtrahiH potestate ariis el naturae, .sec Gunpowder. 

Summary. — The J3th century, an age peculiarly rich in great 
men, pnwhiced few, if any, who ran take higher rank than Roger 
Bacon. He is in every way worthy U) be placed l>eside Alliertus 
Magnus, Bonaventura, and Ifiomas Aquinas. These had an 
infinitely wider renown in their day, but modem criticism has 
restored the balance in his favour, and is even in danger of 
erring in the oppcisitc direction. Bacon, it is now said, was 
not appreciated by his age liecause he was in advance of it ; he 
is no schoolman, but a modem thinker, whose conceptions of 
science are more just and clear than are e^^en those of his more 
celebrated namesake. ‘ In this view there is certainly some truth, 
but it is much exaggerated. As a general rule, no man can 
be completely dissevered from his national antecedents and 
» Sec Diihring. Kvitische Ges. d. Phil. 192, 249-2^1. 
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surroundings, and Bacon is not an exception. Those who take 
up such an extreme position regarding his merits have known too 
little of the state of contemporary science, and have limited 
Iheir comparison to the works of the scholastic theologies. 
We never find in Bacon himself any consciousness of origin^ty ; 
he is rather a keen and systematic thinker, working in a well- 
beaten track, from which his contemporaries were being drawn 
by theology and metaphysics. 

Bibliograpuv. —The best work on Roger Bacon is p^haps that 
of £. Charles. Roger Bacon, sa vie, ses ouvrages, ses doctrines d'apris 
des textes Mdits (1861). Against the somewhat enthusiastic estimate 
and modern interpretation given in this work, are Schneider in his 
Roger Bacon, Bine Monographic (Augsburg, 1873) ; K. Werner, 
Die Psychol. . . . des Roger Bacon&nd Die Kosmologie . . . des Roger 
Bacon (Vienna, 1879) ; S. A. Hirsch, Early En^ish Hebraists (1899) ; 
Book of Essays (London, 1905), deals with Bacon as a Hebraist. 
The new matter contained in the publications of Charles and Brewer 
was summarized by H. Sicl)ert, Roger Bacon : Inaugural Disserta- 
tion (Marburg, 1861). Cf. also J. K. Ingram. On the Opus Majus 
of Bacon (Dublin, 1858) ; Cousin. Fragments phil. du moven 
age ” (reprinted from Journal des savans, 1848) ; K. Saisset, “ iV'- 
curseurs et disciples tfc Descartes.” i>p. 1-58 (reprinted from Revue 
de deux mondes, i86t) ; K. Prantl. Gesch. der Logik, iii. 120-129 fa 
severe criticism of Bacon's logical doctrines) ; Held, Roger Bacon^s 
praktische Phihsophie (Jena. 1881) ; Karl Pohl, Das VerhMtniss d. 
Philos, zur Theol. hei Roger Bacon (Neustrclitz, 1893) ; articles in 
Westminster Review, Ixxxi. i and 512 ; A. Parrot. Roger Bacon et 
ses coniempnrains (1894) ; £. Flucgel, Roger Bacons Stellung in d. 
Gesch. d. Philos. (1002) ; S. Vogl, Die Physik Roger Bacos (1906). 
For the popular h'gend see Famous Historic of Fryer Bacon (London. 
1615; reproduced in Thoms, Early Prose Romances, iii.); R. 
Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1587 or 1588), and in 
publications of the Percy Society, vol. xv. 1844, A Piece of Friar 
Bacon's Brazen Heade's Prophesie (1604). For Bacon as a classical 
scholar see J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Schol. (2nd ed., 1906). 
cxxxi. (R. An. ; X.) 

BACON (through the O. Fr. bacon, Low Lat. haco, from a 
Teutonic word cognate with “ back,” e.g. O. H. (ler. pacho, M. H. 
Ger. hacke, buttock, flitch of b icon), the flesh of the sides and 
back of the pig, cured by salting, drying, pickling and smoking. 

BACONTHORPE [Bacon, Baco, Bacconuts], JOHN (d. 1346), 
known as ** the Resolute Doctor,” a learned (Carmelite monk, 
was bom at Bacon thorpe in Norfolk. He seems to have been 
the grandnephew of Roger Bacon (Bril. Mus. Add. MS. 19. 116). 
Brought up in the Carmelite monasteiy of Blakeney, near 
Walsingham, he studied at Oxford and Paris, where he was known 
as ” Princeps ” of the Averroists. Renan, however, says that 
he merely tried to justify Averroism against the charge of hetero- 
doxy. In 1329 he was chosen twelfth provincial of the English 
Carmelites. He appears to have anticipated WyclifTe in advoait- 
ing the subordination of the clergy to the king. In 1333 he was 
sent for to Rome, where, we are told, he first maintained the 
pope’s authority in cases of divorce ; but this opinion he retracted. 
He died in Loudon in 1346. His chief work, Doctoris resoluti 
Joannts Bacconis Anglici Carmel itae radiantissimi opus super 
quaituor senieniiaruvi lihris (published 1510), has passed through 
several editions. Nearly three centuries later, it was still studied 
at Padua, the last home of Averroism, and Lucilio Vanini speaks 
of him with great veneration. 

See Bruckor. Hist. Crit. iii. 865 ; Stockl, Phil, d, Mittcl. ii 1044- 
1045; Hauroau, PAi 7 . ii. 476 ; K. Prantl. Gcs. d. Logik. iii. 318. 
For information as to hia life, not found otherwise and of doubtful 
accuracy, see J. B. de Lezana's Annales Sacri, iv. 

BACSANYl, JANOS (1763-1845), Hungarian poet, was bom 
at Tapolcza on the 11th of May 1763. In 1785 he published his 
first work, a patriotic poem, The Valour of the Magyars, In the 
same year he obtained a situation as clerk in the treasury at 
Kaschau, and there, in conjunction with other two Hungarian 
patriots, edited the Magyar Museum, which was suppressed by 
the government in 1792. In the following year he was deprived 
of his clerkship ; and in 1794, having taken part in the conspiracy 
of Bishop Martinovich, he was thrown into the state prison of 
the Spielberg, near Briinn, where he remained for two years. 
After his release he took a considerable share in the Magyar 
Minerva, a literary review, and then proceeded to Vienna, where 
he obtained a post in the bank, and married. In 1809 he trans- 
lated Napoleon’s proclamation to the Magyars, and, in con- 
sequence of this anti-Austrian act, had to Ukt refuge in Paris. 


After the fall of Napoleon he was given up to the Austrians, 
who allowed him to reside at Linz, on condition of never leaving 
that town. He published a collection of poems at Pest, 1827 
(2nd ed. Buda, 1835), and also edited the poetical works of Anyos 
and Faludi. He died at Linz on the Z2th of May 1S45. 

BACTERIOLOGY. The minute oiiganisms which are com- 
monly called ” bacteria ” ^ are also known popularly under other 
designations, e.g. “ microbes,” “ micro-organisms,” micro- 
phytes,” “ bacilli,” “ micrococci.” All these terms, including 
the usual one of bacteria, are unsatisfactory ; for ” bacterium,” 
** bacillus ” and ” micrococcus ” have narrow technical mean- 
ings, and the other terms are too vague to be scientific. The 
most satisfactory designation is that proposed by Nageli in 1857, 
namely “ schizomycetes,” and it is by this term that they are 
usually known amofig botanists ; the less exact term, however, is 
also used and is retained in this article since the science is com- 
monly known as “ bacteriology.” The first part of this article 
deals with the general scientific aspects of the subject, while a 
second part is concerned with the medical aspects. 

I. The Study of Bacteria 

The general advances which have been made of late years 
in the study of bacteria are clearly brought to mind when we 
reflect that in the middle of the 19th century these organisms 
were only known to a few experts and in a few forms as curiosities 
of the microscope, chiefly interesting for their minuteness and 
motility. They were then known under the name of “ animal- 
culae,” and were confounded with all kinds of other small 
organisms. At that time nothing was known, of their life-history, 
and no one dreamed of their being of importance to man and 
other living beings, or of their capacity to produce the profound 
chemical changes with which we are now so familiar. At tlie 
present day, however, not only have hundreds of forms or species 
been described, but our knowledge of their biology has so ex- 
tended that we have entire laboratories equipped for their study, 
and large libraries devoted solely to this subject. Furthermore, 
this branch of science has become so complex tliat the bacterio- 
logical departments of medicine, of agriculture, of sewage, ^x., 
have become more or less separate studies. 

The schizomycetes or bacteria are minute vegetable organisms 
devoid of chlorophyll and multiplying by repeated bipartitions. 
They consist of single cells, which may be 
oblong or cylindrical in shape, or of filamentous or * " 
other aggregates of cells. They are characterized by the 
absence of ordinary sexual reproduction and by the absence 
of an ordinary nucleus. In the two last-mentioned characters 
and in their manner of division the bacteria resemble Schizo- 
phyceae (( yanophyceae or blue-green algae), and the two groups 
of Schizophyceae and Schizomycetes are usually united in the 
class Schizophyta, to indicate the generally received view that 
most of the typical bacteria have been derived from the Cyano- 
phyceae. Some forms, however, such as ” Sarcina,” have their 
algal analogues in Palmellaceae among the green algae, while 
Thaxter’s group of Myxobacteriaccae suggests a relationship 
with the Myxoraycetes. The existence of ciliated micrococci 
together with the formation of endospores — structures not known 
in the Cyanophyceae — reminds us of the flagellate Protozoa, e.g. 
Monas, Chromulina. Resemblances also exist between the endo- 
spores and the spore-formations in the Saccharomycetes, and if 
Bacillm infiatus, B. ventricidus, &c., really form more than one 
spore in the cell, these analc^ies are strengthened. Schizomycetes 
such as Clostridium, Pleciridium, &c., where the sporiferous cells 
enlarge, bear out the same argument, and we must not forget that 
there are extremely minute “ y^ts,” easily mistaken for Micro- 
cocci, and that yeasts occasionally form only one spore in the cell. 

Nor must we overlook the possibility that the endospore- 
formation in non-motile bacteria more than merely resembles 
the development of azygospores in the Conjugatae, and some 
Ulothricaceae, if reduc^ in size, would resemble th^. Meyer 
regards^ them as chlamydospores, and Kiebs as “ carpospores ” 
or possibly chlamydospores similar to the endospores of yeast. 

^ Gr. paicripwr, Lat. bacillus, little rod or stick. 
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The former also looks on the ordinary disjointing bacterial cell 
as an oidium, and it must be admitted that since Brefeld’s dis- 
covery of the frequency of minute oidia and chlamydosp)ores 
among the fungi, the probability that some so-called bacteria — 
and this applies especially to the branching forms accepted by 
some bacteriologists — are merely reduced fungi is increased. 
Even the curious one-sided growth of certain species which form 
sheaths and stalks — e,g. Bacterium vemtiforme, B* pediculatum 
— can be matched by Algae such as Oocardtum, Hydrurus, and 
some Diatoms. It is clear then that the bacteria are very possibly 
a heterogeneous group, and in the present state of our knowledge 
their phylogeny must be considered as very doubtful. 

Nearly all bacteria, owing to the absence of chlorophyll, are 
saprophytic or parasitic forms. Most of them are colourless, but 



' Fig. I. — Preparations showing various forms of bacteria and the 
various types of cilia and their arrangement. 

A. Bacillus subtilis, Cohn, and F. Bacillus typhi, Gaffky. 

Spirillum undula, Ehrenb. G. B. vulgaris (Hauser). Migula. 

B. Planococcus cilreus (Mcnge), H. Micro^pira Gamma (Koch), 

Migula. [sard), Migula. Sclirooter. 

C. J*seit(lt)mtmas pyocyanea {Gca- J. K. Spirillum rubrum, E.s- 

D. P. macroselmis, Migula. marscli. 

E. P, svncyanca (Ehrenb.), L, M. 5. (Muller), EVuenb. 

Migula. {All after Migula.) 

a few secrete colouring matters other than chlorophyll. In size 
their cells are commonly about o-ooi mm. (i micromillimetrc or 
I //) in diameter, and from two to five times that length, but 
smaller ones and a few larger ones are known . Some of the shapes 
assumed by the cells are shown in fig. i. 

That bacteria have existed from very early periods is clear from 
their presence in fossils ; and although we cannot accept all the 
conclusions drawn from the imperfect records of the 
rocks, and may dismiss as absurd the statements that 
that. " geologically immured forms have been found still living, 
the researches of Renault and van Tieghem have shown 
pretty clearly that large numbers of bacteria existed in Carbon- 
iferous and Devonian times, and probably earlier. 

Schizomycetes are ubiquitous as saprophytes in still ponds and 
ditches, in running streams and rivers, and in the sea, and especi- 
ally in drains, bogs, refuse heaps, and in the soil, and wherever 
organic infusions are allowed to stand for a short time. Any 


liquid (blood, urine, milk, beer, &c.) containing oiganic matter, 
or any solid food-stuff (meat preserves, vegetables, &c.), allowed 
to stand exposed to the air soon swarms with bacteria, 
if moisture is present and the temperature not ab- 
normal. Though they occur all the world over in the uMwi" 
air and on the surface of exposed bodies, it is not to be 
supposed that they are by any means equally distributed, and 
it is questionable whether the bacteria suspended in the air 
ever exist in such enormous quantities as was once believed. 
The evidence to hand shows that on heights and in open 
country, especially in the north, there may be few or even no 
Schizomycetes detected in the air, and even in towns their 
distribution varies greatly ; sometimes they appear to exist in 
minute clouds, as it were, with interspaces devoid of any, but 
in laboratories and closed spaces where their cultivation has 
been promoted the air may be considerably laden with them. 
Of course the distribution of bodies so light and small is easily 
influenced by movements, rain, wind, changes of temperature, 
&c. As parasites, certain Schizomycetes inhabit and prey 
upon the organs of man and animals in varying degrees, and the 
conditions for their growth and distribution are then very com- 
plex. Plants appear to be less subject to their attacks — possibly, 
as has been suggested, because the acid fluids of the higher vege- 
table organisms are less suited for the development of Schizomy- 
cetes ; nevertheless some are known to be parasitic* on plants. 
Schizomycetes exist in every part of the alimentary canal of 
animals, except, perhaps, where acid .secretions prevail ; these 
are by no means necessarily harmful, though, by destroying 
the teeth for instance, certain forms may incidentally be the 
forerunners of damage which they do not directly cause. 

Little was known about these extremely minute organisms 
before i860. A. van Leeuwenhoek figured bacteria as far bac k 
as the lyth century, and O. F. Muller knew several 
important forms in 1773, while Ehrenberg in 1S30 had * 
advanced to the c()mm(‘ncement of a scientificr separation and 
grouping of them, and in 1838 had proposed at least sixteen 
species, distributing them into four genera. Our modern more 
accurate though still fragmentary knowledge of the forms of 
Schizomycetes, however, dates from F. J, Cohn’s brilliant 
researches, the chief results of w'hich were published at various 
periods between 1853 and 1872 ; Cohn's cla.ssifi(:ation of the 
bacteria, publi.shed in 1872 and extended in 1875, has in fact 
dominated the study of these organisms almost e\'er sincx*. He 
proceeded in the main on the assumption that the forms of 
bacteria as met with and described by him are practically 
constant, at any rate within limits which arc not wide : observ- 
ing that a minute spherical micrococcus or a rod-like bacillus 
regularly produced .similar micrococci and bacilli rt!S7)ectively, 
he ba.sed his classification on what may be considered the 
constancy of forms which he called species and genera. As to 
the constancy of form, however, Cohn maintained certain 
reservations which have been ignored by .some of his followers. 
Ibe fact that Schizomycetes produce .spores appears to have 
been discovered by Cohn in 1857, though it was expressed 
dubiously in 1872 ; these spores had no doubt been observed 
previously. In 1876, however, Q)hn had seen the spores germi- 
nate, and Koch, Brefeld, Pratzmowski, van Tieghem, de Baiy 
and others confirmed the discx)very in various species. 

The supposed constancy of forms in Cohn’s species and genera 
received a shock when Lankester in 1873 pointed out that hi.s 
Bacterium rubescens (since named Beggiatoa roseo-persictnay Zopf) 
passes through conditions which would have been descriljed by 
most observers influenced by the current doctrine as so many 
separate ** species’* or even “genera,” — that in fact forms 
known as Bacterium , Micrococcus, Bacillus, Lepiothrix, &c., 
occur as phases in one life-history. Lister put forth similar 
ideas about the .same time ; and Billroth came forward in 1874 
with the extravagant view that the various bacteria are only 
different states of one and the same organism which he called 
Cocco-bacieria septica. From that time the question of the 
pleomorphism (mutability of shape) of the bacteria has been 
hotly discussed ; but it is now generally agreed that, while a 
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certain number of forms may show different types of cell during 
the various phases of the life*history/ yet the majority of forms 
are uniform, showi^ one type of cell throughout their life- 
history. 11)6 question of species in the bacteria is essentially 
the same as in other groups of plants ; before a form can be 
placed in a satisfactory classiheatory position its whole life- 
history must be studied, so that all the phases may be known. 
In the meantime, while various observers were building up our 
knowledge of the morphology of bacteria, others were laying the 
foundation of what is known of the relations of these orgiuiisms 
to fermentation and disease — that ancient will - - the - wisp 

spontaneous generation being revived by the way. When 
Pasteur in 1857 sliowed that the lactic fermentation depends 
on the presence of an organism, it was already known from 
the researches of Schwann (1837) and Helmholtz (1843) that 
fermentation and putrefaction are intimately connected with 
the presence of organisms derived from the air, and that the 
preservation of j)utrescihle substances depends on this principle. 
In 1862 Pasteur placed it beyond reasonable doubt that the 
ammoniacul fermentation of urea is due to the action of a minute 
Schizomyrete ; in 1864 this was confirmed by van Tieghem, 
and in 1874 by Cohn, who named the organism Micrococcus 
ureac, Pasteur and Cohn also pointed out that putrefaction is 
but a special case of fermentation, and before 1872 the doctrines 
of Pasteur were established with respect to Schizomycetes. 
Meanwhile two branches of inquiry had ari.seii, so to speak, 
from the above. In the first place, the ancient question of 
“ spontaneous generatitjn ” received fresh impetus from the 
difficulty of keeping such minute organisms as bacteria from 
reaching and developing in organic infusions ; and, secondly, 
the long-sus(icctcd analogies between the phenomena of fer- 
mentation and those of certain diseases again made tlieniselves 
felt, as both became lx* tier understood. Needham in 1745 had 
declared that heated infusiems of organic matter were not 
deprived of living beings ; Spallanzani (1777) had replied that 
more careful heating and other precautions prevent the appear- 
ance of organisms in the fluid. Various experiments by Schwann, 
Helmholtz, Schultz, Schroeder, Dusch and others led to the 
refutation, step by step, of the belief that the more minute 
organisms, and particularly bacteria, arose de ^woo in the special 
cases cj noted. Nevertheless, instances were adduced where the 
most careful heating of yolk of egg, milk, hay-infusions, &c., 
had failed, - the bculed infusions, &c., turning putrid and 
swarming with Imcleria after a few hours. 

In 1802 Pasteur repeated and extended such experiments, 
and pax’cd the way for a complete explanation of the anomalies ; 
Cohn in 1872 published confirmatory results ; and it became 
clear tliat no putrefaction can take place without bacteria or 
some other living organism. In the hands of Brefeld, Burdon- 
Sanderson, de Bary, lyndall, Roberts, Lister and others, the 
various links in the chain of evidence grew stronger and stronger, 
and every case adduced as one of “ spontaneous generation '' 
fell to the ground when e.xamined. No case of so-called “ spon- 
taneous generation has withstood rigid investigation ; but the 
discussion contributetl to more exact ideas as to the ubiquity, 
minuteness, and high powers of resistance to physical agents 
of the spt^res of Schizomycetes, and led to more e.xact ideas 
of antiseptic treatments. Methods were also improved, and 
the application of some of them to surgery at the hands of 
Lister, Koch and others has yielded results of the highest 
value. 

Long before any clear ideas as to the relations of Schizomycetes 
to fermentation and disease were possible, various thinkers at 
different times had suggested that resemblances existed between 
the phenomena of certain diseases and those of fermentation, 
and the idea that a virus or contagium might be something of 
the nature of a minute organism capable of spreading and 

^ Clmioikrixduhotoma, ior example, which is ordinarily a branched, 
filamenious, sheathed form, at certain seasons breaks up into a 
number of separate colls which develop a tu(l of cilia and escape from 
the sheath. Such a behaviour is very similar to the ptxxluction of 
sooKpores which is so common in many filamentous algae. 


reproducing itself had been entertained. Such vague notions 
began to take more definite shape as the ferment theory of 
Cagniord de la Tour (1828), Schwann (1837) and Pasteur made 
way, especially in the hands of the last-named savant. From 
about 1870 onwards the “ germ theory of disease has passed 
into acceptance. P. F. O. Rayer in 1850 and Davaine had 
observed the bacilli in the blo^ of animals dead of anthrax 
(splenic fever), and Pollcndcr discovered them anew in 1855. 
In 1863, imbued with ideas derived from Pasteur’s researches 
on fermentation, Davaine reinvestigated the matter, and put 
forth the opinion that the anthrax bacilli caused the splenic 
fever ; this was proved to result from inoculation. Koch in 
1876 published his observations on Davaine's bacilli, placed 
beyond doubt their causal relation to splenic fever, di.scovered 
the spores and the saprophytic phase in the life-history of the 
organism, and cleared up important points in the whole question 
(figs. 7 and 9). In 1870 Pasteur had proved that a disease of 
silkworms was due to an organism of the nature of a bacterium ; 
and in 1871 Oertcl showed that a Micrococcus already known 
to exist in diphtheria is intimately concerned in producing 
that disease. Jn 1872, therefore, Lohn was already justified in 
grouping together a number of “ pathogenous ’’ Schizomycetes. 
Thus arose the foundations of the modern “ germ theory of 
disease ” ; and, in the midst of the wildest conjectures and the 
worst of logic, a nucleus of facts was won, which has since 
grown, and is growing daily . Septicaemia, tuberculosis, glanders, 
fowl-cholera, relapsing fever, and other diseases are now brought 
definitely within the range of biology, and it is clear that 
all conUigious and infectious diseases are due to the action 
of l>a(’teria or, in a few cases, to fungi, or to protozoa or other 
animals. 

Other questions of the hipest importance have arisen from 
the foregoing. About 1880 Pasteur first showed that Bacillus 
anthracis cultivated in chicken broth, with plenty of oxygen 
and at a temperature of 42 -43® C., lost its virulence after a few 
“ generations," and ceased to kill even the mouse ; Toussaint 
and Chauveau confirmed, and others have extended the observa- 
tions. More remarkable still, animals inoculated with sik Ii 
“ attenuated" bacilli proved to be curiously resists nt to the 
deadly effects of subsequent inoculations of the non-attcnuaterl 
form. In other words, animals vaccinated with the culli\’ated 
bacillus showed immunity from disease when rcinoculated with 
the deadly wild form, 'flie questions as to the causes and 
nature of the changes in the bacillus and in the host, as to the 
extent of immunity enjoyed by the latter, are of the greatest 
interest and importtince. These matters, howe\'er, and others 
such as phagocytosis (first described by Metchnikoff in 1884), 
and the eptx*h-making discovery of the op.sonins of the blood by 
Wright, do not here concern us (see IT. below). 

Morphology. — Sizes, Fonns, Structure, drr. The Schizomy- 
cetes consist of single cells, or of filamentous or other groups <if 
cells, according as the divisions are completed at once 
or not. While some unicellular forms are less than i fi 
('001 mm.) in diameter, others have cells measuring 
4/x or 5/i or even 7/4 or 8/x in thickness, while the length may 
vary from that of the diameter to many times that mea.surement. 
In the filamentous forms the individual cells are often difficult 
to observe until reagents are applied fig. 14), and the length 
of the rows of cylindrical cells may be many hundred times 
greater than the breadth. Similarly, the diameters of flat or 
spheroidal colonies may vary from a few times to many hundred 
times that of the individual cells, the divisions of which have 
produced the colony. The shape of the individual 
cell (fig. 1) varies from that of a minute sphere to 
tliat of a straight, curved, or twisted filament or cylinder, 
which is not necessarily of the same diameter throughout, and 
may have flattened, rounded, or even pointed ends. The rule is 
that the cells divide in one direction only- — i.e. transverse to the 
long axis— and therefore produce aggr^ates of long cylindrical 
shaf^e ; but in rarer cases iso-diametric cells divide in two or 
three directions, producing fiat, or spheroidal, or irregular 
cdonies, the size of which is practically unlimited. The bacterial 
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cell is always clothed by a definite cell-membrane, as was shown 
by the plasmolysing experiments of Fischer and others. Unlike 
ceii^wmu cell-wall of the higher plants, it gives usually no 
reactions of cellulose, nor is chitin present as in the 
fungi, but it consists of a proteid substance and is apparently 
a modification of the general protoplasm. In some cases, how- 
ever, as in B. tuberculosis^ analysis of the cell shows a large 
amount of cellulose. The cell-walls in some forms swell up into 
a gelatinous mass so that the cell appears to be surrounded in 
the unstained condition by a clear, transparent space. When 
the swollen wall is dense and regular in appearance tlic term 
“ capsule ” is applied to the sheath as in Lcuconosioc, Secreted 
pigments (red, yellow, green and blue) are sometimes deposited 
in the wall, and some of the iron-bacteria have deposits of oxide 
of iron in the membranes. 



Fio. 2. -The various phases of germination of spores of Jiarilltn 
ramosu.s (Fracnkel), as actually observed in hanging drojis under 
very high powers. 

A. The s])ore sown at ii a.m., as shown at a, ha<l swollen (6) jier- 
ceptibly by noon, and had germinated by 3.30 as sliown at ind 
at 0 r.M.. and e at 8.30 r.M. : the resulting filament is segmenting 
into bacilli as it elongates, and lit midnight (/) consisted of twelve 
such segments. 

B, C. Similar series of phases in the order of the small letters 
in each case, and with tlu; times of observation attached. At / an<l 
g occurs the Ijreaking up of the filament into rodlets. 

1 ). Germinating spores in various stages, more highly magnified, 
and showing the different ways of escape of the filament from the 
spore-membrane. (H. M. W.) 

The substance of the bacterial cell when suitably prepared 
and stained shows in the larger forms a mass of homogeneous 
protoplasm containing irregular spaces, the vacuoles, 
coflteafs. enclose a watery fluid. .Scattered in the proto- 

plasm are usually one or more dccply-staini^ granules. 
The protoplasm itself may be tinged with colouring matter, 
bright red, yellow, &c., and may occasionally contain substances 
other than the deeply-staining granules. The occurrence of a 
starch-like substance which stains deep blue with iodine has 
been clearly shown in some forms even where the bacterium 
is growing on a medium containing no starch, as showm by 
Ward and others. Tn other forms a substance (probably 
glycogen or amylo - dextrin) which turns brown with iodine 
has been observed. Oil and fat drops have also been shown 
to occur, and in the sulphur-bacteria numerous fine granules 
of sulphur. 

The question of the existence of a nucleus in the bacteria is 
one that has led to much discussion and is a problem of some 
difficulty. In the majority of forms it has not hitherto 

meeu*. possible to demonstrate a nucleus of the type 

which is so characteristic of the higher plants. Attention has 


accordingly been directed to the deeply •staining granules 
mendon^ above, and the term chromatin-granules has been 
applied to them, and they have been considered to represent 
a rudimentary nucleus. That these granules consist of a material 
similar to the chromatin of the nucleus of higher forms is very 
doubtful, and the comparison with the nudeus of more highly 
organired cells rests on a very slender basis. The most recent 
works (Vejdovsky, Mend), however, appear to show that nuclei 
of a structure and mode of division almost typical are to be found 
in some of the largest bacteria. It is possible that a similar 
structure has been ^ 

overlooked or is in- f; . v\ \ |i . 

visible in other \ V 

forms owing to V' ' 

their small size, and \ \}) \V vl) : j 

that there may be ••! .< -viv ■>. Ji| T o* 
another tvpeofnuc- •-AVK'l 

lens ~ the diffuse '> !'?• j‘ /Kl . 

nucleus — sucli as N N\ 5 ll!i'V«'v»V^ 4 |^ 

Schaudinn believed \ : 1 ij'i'/i'tA* 

to be the case in 

B, huischliL Many 

bacteria when .sus- a 

pended in a fluid 

exhibit a power of --rr 

independent move- 
ment whu*h is, of 
course, quite dis- ^ 

tinct from the i 

Brownian move- -I 

ment- ■ a non-viUil li 

phenomenon com- jv / 

mon to all finely- Jjt ^ 

divided particles (5 '^V; *'• y v 

suspended in afluid. / - /SSO^ 

Independent move- 1 jfW 

ment is effected by :::: :::: . 

special motile or- ^ •••• *••• J % % 

gans, the cilia or ^ 

flagella. These ^ 

stnictuies are in- % F 

visible, with ordin F 

ary illumination in E 

living cells or un- 

stained prt para P’ig. 3. — 'ry])es oJ Zoogloea. (After Zopl.) 
turns, and can only ^ Mixed zoogloea toiind as a pdlicle on llie 
be ^ made clearly .surlact; ol vri'flable iiifusion.s, Ac.; it 

visible by special consists of various forms, and contains 

methods of prepar- («) and rodlels, in serits (6 aiul r), 

shaped mass ot zougdora of Ihfu^tutoa 
tiTSi used hy Ixinler, mseo-f^ersidnu {liactcrium ruhesevit^ of 

By these methods Lankester) ; the gelatinous swollen walls 

the cilia are seen to t^f Hu* large crowdtwl cocci are fused into 

conimon gfdaliiiouh envelope. 

Ixfinc protoplasmic R^.ticulate zoogloea of tlie same ( v 2y>). 
outgrowths or the jr ('olonies of Mycottosinc enveloped 
cell (fig. l) of the in diflluont matrix ( X 540). 
samenatureastho.se f’- Branclied frulicAwe zoogloea of Cladnthrix 
of the zoospores and 
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^ 3.-“ rypt^s ol Zoogloea. (After Zopl.) 

turns, and can only ^ Mixed zoogloea found as a pellicle on the 
be ^ made clearly .surface ol vegetable iiifusion.s, Ac.; it 

visible by special consists of various forms, and contains 

metliods of prepar- ^«CC1 («) and rodlels, in series (6 aiul r), 

shaped mass of zoogdoea of Ihfu^tutoa 
nrsi used hy Ixiiller, mseo-f^ersidnu {liactcrium ruhesevit^ of 

By these methods Lankester) ; the gelatinous swollen walls 

the eilia are seen to t^f Hu* large crowde.<l cocci are fused into 

conimon gfdaliiiouh envelope. 

tKfinc protoplasmic ^ R^.timlate zoogloea of tlie same ( v 2y>). 
outgrowths of the jr jt. ('olonies of Mycottosinc enveloped 
cell (fig. l) of the in cliflluont matrix ( X 540). 
samenatureastho.se f’- Branclied fruficAwe zoogloea of Cladnthrix 

of the 2:oospore.s and (slightly irngnified). r ^ 

VI |./ ’jwiu Zoogloea of lindcnum meri,snwpcdundes, 

antherozoids ol Zoj)!, containing cocci arranged m tablets, 

algae, mosse.s, &x. 

These cilia appear to be attached to the cell wall, being unaffected 
ljyplasn)olysis,bul Fischer stiite.s that they really are derived from 
thecen tral protoplasm and pass through minute pores in 
the wall. The cilia may be present during a short period 


only in the life of a Schizomycete, and their number may vary 
according to the medium on which the organism is growing. 
Nevertheless, there is more or less constancy in the type of distri- 
bution, &c., of the cilia for each species when growing at its l)e.st. 
The chief results may be summed up as follows : .some species, 
c.g. B. anihreuiSf have no cilia ; others have only one flagellum 
at one pole (Monotrichous), e.g. Bacillus pyocyaneus (fi%, 1, p), 

or one at each pole ; others again have a tuft of several cilia 
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at one pole (Lopkotrichous\ e,g, B, syncyaneus (fig. i, E), or at I 
each pole (Amphitruhotis) (fig. i, K, L) ; and, finally, many I 
actively motile forms have the cilia springing all round (Peri- 
irichous), e,g. B, vulgaris ( 6 g, i, G). It is found, however, that 
strict reliance cannot be placed on the distinction between 
the MonotrichouSf Lophotrichous and Amphitrichous conditions, 
since one and the same species may have one, two or more cilia 
at one or both poles ] nevertheless some stress may usually be 
laid on Uie existence of one or two as opposed to several — e.g. 
five or six or more — at one or each pole. 

In Beggiatoa, a filamentous form, peculiar, slow, oscillatory 
movements are to be observed, reminding us of the movements 
of OsciUatoria among the Cyanophyreae. In these 
cases no cilia have been observed, and there is a 
firm cell-wall, so the movement remains quite un- 

Fic; . 4 . -Types of Spore- 
formation in Schizomy- 
cctcs. (After Zopf.) 

A. Various staples in the 
development of the 
endogenous spores m 
a Clostridium - the 
small letters indicate 
the order. 

B. Endogenous snores of 
the hay bacillus. 

C. A chair of cocci of 
Leuconoitoc me&entcr- 
ioides, with two 
*' resting spores/* t.c. 
arthrospores. (After 
van Tieghem.) 

I). A motihi rodlet with 
one cilium and with a 
spore formed inside. 

E. Snore - formation in 
^ 7 ^nV>-like (c) and 
SpirillumAikc {a. h. d) 
Schizomycctes. 

E. Long rod-like form con- 
taining a spore (tliese 
are the s<i - called 
Kopfeheuhacterien " 
of German authors). 
Cm. Vthno form with spore. (After Prazmow.ski.) 

II. Clostridium —one cell contains two spores. (After Prazmowski.) 
I. Spirillum containing many spores (<i), wliich are liberated si h 
by the bn'aking up ol the jiareiit cells. 

K. Germination of the spore of the hay bacillus {li. suhtilis) — the 

axis of growth of the germinal rodlet is at right angles to the 
long axis of the spore. 

L. tiermination of spore of Clostridium butvricum- the axis of 

grow'th coincides with the long axis of the .spore. 

While many forms are fixed to the .substratum, others are 
free, being in this condition either motile or immotile. 'The 
chief of these forms are described below. 

Cocci : .spherical or spheroidal cells, which, according to their 
relative (not very well defined) sizes are spoken ol as Micro- 
coni, Mairococci, and perhaps Monas forms. 

Hods or roiilets ; slightly or more considerably elongated cells 
which are cylindrical, biscuit-shaped or somewhat fusiform. 
'I'he cylindrical forms arc short, i.e. only three or four times 
asking as broad [Bacterium), or longer [Bacillus) \ the biscuit- 
shaped oiu'S are Bacteria in the early stages of division. 
Clusfridia, iStc.. arc spindle-shaped. 

P'ilamnits really consist of olongatcci cylindrical cells which remain 
united end to eml after division, and they may break up 
later into elements such as those described atxive. Such fila- 
ments are not always of the same diameter throughout, and 
their segmimtation varies considerably. They may lx* free or 
attached at one (the l^asal '*) end. A distinction is made 
between simple lilameiits (#,g. Leptothrix) and such as exhibit 
a false branching [v.g. Cladothrix), 

Curbed and spiral fonns. Any of the elongated form.s described 
alwve may Ik' curved or sinuous or twisted into a corkscrew- 
liko spiral instead of straight. If the sinuosity is slight we 
have the Vihru) form ; if pronounciHl, and the spiral wind- 
ing well marked, the forms are known as Spirillum, Spiro- 
chaete, ftc. These and similar terms have been applied partly 
to individual cells, but more often to filaments consisting of 
several cells ; and much confusion has arisen from the diffi- 
culty of defining the terms themselves. 

In addition to the above, however, certain Schizomycetes present 
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Fig. 5. - Characteristic groups of Micro- 
cocci. (After Cohn.) A. Micrococcus pro- 
digiosus. B. M. vaccinae. C. Zooglooa 
stage ol a Micrococcus, forming a close 
membrane on infu-sion — Pasteur’s Myco- 
derma. (Very highly magnified.) 


aggregates in the form of plates, or solid or hollow wd irregular 
branched colonics. This may be due to the successive divisions 
occurring in two or three planes instead of only across the long axis 
(Sarcina), or to displacements of the cells after division. 

Growth and Division . — Whatever the shape and size of the 
individual cell, cell -filament or cell -colony, the immediate 
visible results of active nutrition are elongation of 
the cell and its division into two equ^ halves, SoSu* 
across the long axis, by the formation of a septum, 
which either splits at once or remains intact for a shorter or 
longer time. This process is then repeated and so on. In the 
first case the separated 
cells assume the char- 
acter of the parent- 
cell whose division 
gave rise to them ; in 
the second case they 
form filaments, or, if 
the further elongation 
and divisions of the 
cells proceed in differ- 
ent directions, plates 
or spheroidal or other 
shaped colonies. It 
not un frequently hap- 
pens, however, that 
groups of cells break away from their former connexion as longer 
or shorter straight or curved filaments, or as solid masses. In 
some filamentous forms this “ fragmentation ” into multicellular 
pieces of equal length or nearly so is a normal phenomenon, 
each partial filament repeat- 
ing the growth, division and 
fragmentation as before (cf. ; 
figs. 2 and 6). By rapid divi- 
sion hundreds of thousands 
of cells may be produced in 
a few hours,' and, according 
to the species and the con- 
ditions (the medium, temper- 
ature, &c.), enormous col- 
lections of isolated cells may 
cloud the fluid in which they 
are cultivated, or form de- 
posits below or films on its 
surface ; valuable characters 
are sometimes obtained from 
these appearances. When 
these dense “ swarms of 
vegetative cells become fixed 
in a matrix of their own 
swollen contiguous cell-walls, 
they pass over into a sort of 
resting state as a so-called 
zoogloea (fig. 3). 

One of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the life-historj" 
of the Schizomy- 
cetes is the forma- 
tion of this zoogloea stage, 
which corresponds to the 
“ palmella ” condition of the 
lower Algae. This occurs as a 
membrane on, the surface of 
the medium, or as irregular 
clumps or branched masses (sometimes several inches across) 
submerged in it, and consists of more or less gelatinous 
matrix enclosing innumerable “ cocci,” “ bacteria,” or other 
elements of the Schizomycete concerned. Formerly regarded 
as a distinct genus — the natural fate of all the various 
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a, a 


6. - -Bacillus megaterium. 
(After do Bary.) 
chain of motile rodlets still 
growing and dividing [bacilli). 

b, a pair of bacilli actively growing 
and dividing. 

p, a rodlet in this condition (but 
divided into four bt'gmciits) 
after treatment with alcoholic 
iodine solution. 

r. d, e, f, successive stages in the 
development of the spores. 

r, a rodlet .segmented in four, each 
segment containing one ripe 
snore. 

6"*. early stages in the ger- 

mination of the spores (after 
lx‘in^ dried several days) ; 

I, A, / and m, successive 
stages in the germination of 
tlic s}x>rc. [a x 250; all the 
rest X 600). 




* Brcfeld has observed that a bacterium may divide once every 
half-hour, and its progeny repeat the process in the same time. One 
Ixmterium might thus produce in twenty-four hours a number of 
segments amounting to many millions of millions. 
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forms — the zoogloea is now kno^ to be a sort of resting con- 
dition of the Schizomycetes, the various elements being glued 
together, as it were, by their enormously swollen and diffluent 
cell -walls becoming contiguous. The zoogloea is formed by active 
division of single or of several mother-cells, and the progeny 
appear to go on secreting the cell-wall substance, which then 
absorbs many times its volume of water, and remains as a 
consistent matrix, in which the cells come to rest. The matrix 
— 7.e. the swollen cell-walls — in some cases consists mainly of 
cellulose, in others chiefly of a proteid substance; the matrix 
in some cases is homy and resistant, in others more like a thick 
solution of gum. It is intelligible from the mode of formation 
that foreign bodies may become entangled in the gelatinous 
matrix, and compound zoogloeae may arise by the apposition 
of several distinct forms, a common event in macerating troughs 
(fig. 3, A). Characteristic forms may be assumed by the young 
zoogloea of different species, — spherical, ovoid, reticular, fila- 
mentous, fruticose, lamellar, &c., — but these vary considerably 
as the mass increases or comes in contact with others. Older 
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Fig. 7 . — Bacillus anthracis, (After Koch.) 

A. Bacilli mingled with blood -corpuscles Iroin the lilood of a 
ginii(s*i-pig ; some of the bacilli dividing. 

K. The rodlcis after three hours' culture in a drop of .aq neons 
humour. They grow out into long /r/ifo/Am'-likc filaments, whicfi 
become se})tate later, and ,si)ore.s are developed in the segments. 

( <(^50). 

zoogloeae* may precipitate oxide of iron in the matrix, if that 
metal exists in small quantities in the medium. Under favour- 
able conditions the elements in the zoogloea agiiin become 
active, and move out of the matrix, distribute themselves in the 
surrounding medium, to grow and multiply as before. If 
the zoogloea is formed on a solid substratum it may become 
firm and horny ; immersion in water softens it as described 
above. 

'File growth of an ordinary bacterium consists in uniform 
elongation of the rodlet until its length is doubled, followed 
by division by a median septum, then by the simul- 
meal o7” doubling in length of each daughter-cell, again 

growth, followed by the median division, and so on (figs. 13, 14). 

If the cells remain connected the resulting filament 
repeats these processes of elongation and subsequent division 
uniformly so long as the conditions are maintained, and very 
accurate measurements have l)een obtained on such a fonn, 
e,g. B. ramosus. If a rudlet in a hanging drop of nutrient gelatine 
is fixed under the microscope and kept at constant temperature, 
a curve of growth can be obtained recording the behaviour 
during many hours or days. The measured lengths are marked 
off on ordinates erected on an abscissa, along which the times 
are noted. The curve obtained on joining the former points 
then brings out a number of facts, foremost among which are 
(j) that as long as the conditions remain constant the doubling 
periods—/.^, the times taken by any portion of the filament to 
double its length — ^are constant, because each cell is equally 


active along the whole length ; (2) there arc optimum, minimum 
and maximum temperatures, other conditions remaiuing constant, 
at which growth b^ins, runs at its best and is soon exhausted, 
respectively ; (3) that the most rapid cell-division and maximum 
growth do not necessarily accord with the best conditions for 
the life of the organism ; and (4) that any sudden alteration of 
temperature brings about a check, though a slow rise may 
accelcmte ^wth (fig. 8). It was also shown that exposure to 
light, dilution or exhaustion of the food-media, the presence of 
traces of poisons or metabolic products check growth or even 
bring it to a standstill ; and the death or injury of any single 
cell in the filamentous series shows its effect on the curve by 
lengthening the doubling period, because its potential progeny 
have been put out of play. Hardy lias shown that such a 
destruction of part of the filament may be effected by the attacks 
of another organism. 



Fig. 8 . -Curve of crowtli of a filament of Bacillus ramosus 
(Fnaenkel), constriirted from data siu.li ms in 4, I'he abscissae 
represent intervals of time, the oidin.ites the measured len.';ths of 
the throwing filament. Thus, at 2.3^ I'.m. the len^jth of the filament 
was (> fi ; at 3.45. 20 /* ; at 8 p.m., 70 and so on. Surh curves show 
dillcrcnces of stoepne.is according lo the temperature (see temp, 
curve), and to alter ilions of li^dit (lamp) ami daikness. (11. IM. VV.) 

A very characteristic method of reproduction is that of spore- 
formution, and these minute reproductive bodies, which represent 
a resting stage of the organism, are now known in many 
forms. Formerly two kinds of spores were described, 
arthros pores and endos pores. An arthrospore, however, is not a 
true spore but merely an ordinary vegetative cell which separates 
and passes into a condition of rest, and such may occur in forms 
which form endospores, e.g. B. suhtilis, as well as in .species not 
known to form enrlospores. 'Fhe true spore or endospore begins 
with the appearance of a minute granule in the protoplasm of a 
vegetative cell ; this granule enlarges and in a few hours has 
taken lo itself all the protoplasm, secreted a thin hut very 
resistive envelope, and is a ripe ovoid spore, smaller than the 
mother-cell and lying loosely in it (cf. figs. 6, 9, 10 and 11). 
In the case of the simple.st and most minute Schizomycetes 

111. 6 
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iMicroe&ccus, &c.) no definite spores have been discovered ; any i 
one of the vegetative micrococci may commence a new series 
of cell by growth and divudon. We may call these forms 
“ asporous/’ at any rate provisionally. 

The spore may be formed in short or long segments, the cell- 
wall of which may undergo change of form to accommodate 
itself to the contents. As a rule only one spore is formed in a 
cell, and the process usually takes place in a bacillar segment. 
In some cases the spore-forming protoplasm gives a blue reaction 
with iodine solutions. The spores may be developed in cells 
which are actively swarming, the move- 
ments not being interfered with by the 
process (fig. 4j The so-called 

“ Kdpfchenbacterien ” of older writers are 
simply bacterioid segments with a spore 
at one end, the mother cell -wall having 
adapted itself to the outline of the spore 
(fig. 4, F). I’he ripe spores of Schizomy- 
cetes arc spherical, ovoid or long-ovoid in 
shape and extremely minute those of 
Bacillus sublilis measure 0*0012 mm. long 
by 0 0006 mm. broad according to Zopf), 
highly refractive and colourlc.ss (or very 
dark, probably owing to the high index of 
refraction and minute size). The membrane 
may be relatively thick, and even exhibit 
shells or strata. 

I'he germination of the spores has now 
been observed in several forms with care. 
The spores are capable of germination at 
once, or they may be kept for months and 
even years, and arc very resistant against 
desiccation, heat and cold, Ax. In a suit- 
able medium arul at a proper temperature 
the germination is completed in a few hours. 
anthra- The spore swells and elongates and the 
cis, (After do lifiiy.) contents grow forth to a cell like that which 
Two of th<‘ long fiia- produced it, in some cases clearly breaking 
nientu (B, tig. lo). m the membrane, the remains of 

w IK, I spores arc; may be seen attached to the young 

germinal rodlct (figs. 5, 9 and ii) ; in other 
ciises the surrounding membrane of the 
spore swells and dissolves. 'Fhe germinal 
cell then grows forth into the forms typical 
saine dianu?trr trails- for the particular Schizomycete concerned, 
versely as the seg- 'Fhe conditions for spore-formation differ. 
ments.^jxooo.i^^^^ species usually require little 

Hits. (After <le oxy^cn, but aCrobic species a free supply. 
Bjiry.) I, fragments liach species has un optimum temperature 
of filaments with ripe and many arc known to require very special 
spores; 2-5. food-media. 'I’he systematic interference 

germination o” the wijh these conditions has enabled bactcrio- 
sporos, th*! remains legists to induce the development of so- 
o( the spore at- called asporogenous races, in which the 
luched ^he ger- formation of spores is indefinitelv postponed, 
changes in vigour, virulence and other pro- 
perlies being also involved, in some cases 
at any rate. The addition of minute traces of acids, px)isons, &c., 
leads to this change in some forms ; high temperature has also 
been used successfully. 

The difficult subject of the classification * of bacteria dates 

* The difficulties presented by such minute and simple organisms 
as the Schlsomycctes are due partly to the few “ chanicters which 
they possess niid partly to the dangers of error in manipulating 
tht«m ; it is anything Inil an easy matter cither to trace the whole 
development of a single form oi* to recognize with certainty any 
one stage in the clevelopinciit unless the others are known. This 
being the case, and having rt‘gard to the minuteness and ubiquity 
of these organisms, we should lie very careful in accepting evidence 
as to the continuity or otherwise of any two forms which falls short 
of direct and uninterrupted obsc'rvaUon. The outcome of all these 
considerations is that, while recognizing that the '* genera and 

species ” as defined by Cohn must be recast, we ate not warranted 
in uniting any fonns the continuity of which has not been directly 


Fig. 9. 


spores 
Iwing <lcvclO)icd. The 
specimen was culti- 
vated ill liroih, and 
spores are drawn a 
little too sinnll ~ 
th(‘y should be ol tin* 


from the year 1872, when Cohff published his system, which was 
extenckd in 1875 ; this scheme has in fact dominated 
the study of bacteria ever since. Zopf in 1885 proposed 
a scheme based on the acceptance of extreme views 
of pleomorphism ; his system, however, was extraordinarily 

C 



Fig. 10. — Bacillus sublilis. (After Strasburger.) A. Zoogloca 
pelliclci ( X 500). B. Motile rodlets ( x 1000). C. Development of 
spores ( y 800). 

impracticable and was recognized by him as provisional only. 
Systems have also been brought forward based on the formation 
of arthrospores and endosporcs, but as explained above this is 
eminently unsatisfactory, as arthrospores are not true spores 
and both kinds of reproductive bodies arc found in one and the 
same form. Numerous attempts have been made to construct 
schemes of classification based on the power of growing colonies 
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Fig. it.— Stages in the development of spores of Bacillus ramosns 
(Fraenkcl), in tlic order and at the times given, in a hanging clroj) 
culture, under a very high power. The jirocess begins w^ith the for 
niation of brilliant granules (A. B) ; these increase, and the brilliant 
substance gradually balls togetlier (C) and forms the spores (D), one 
in each segment, which soon acquire a membrane and ripen (E). 
(H. M. W.) 

to liquefy gelatine, to secrete coloured pigments, to ferment 
certain media with evolution of carbon dioxide or other gases, 
or to induce pathological conditions in animals. None of these 
systems, which are chiefly due to the medical bacteriologists, 
has maintained its position, owing to the difficulty of applying 
the characters and to the fact that such properties are physio- 
logical and liable to great fluctuations in culture, because a 
given organism may vary greatly in such respects according to 
its degree of vitality at the time, its age, the mode of nutrition 

observed ; or, at any rate, the strictest rules should be followed in 
accepting the evidence adduced to render the union of any forms 
probable. 
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and the inHuence of external factors on its growth. Even when 
used in conjunction with purely morphological characters, these 
physiolo^cal properties are too variable to aid us in the dis* 
crimination of species and genera^ and are apt to break down at 
critical periods. Among the more characteristic of these schemes 
adopted at various times may be mentioned those of Miquel 
(1891), Eisenberg (1891), and Lehmann and Neumann (1897). 
Although much progress has been made in determining the value 
and constancy of morphological characters, we are still in need 
of a sufficiently comprehensive and easily applied scheme of 
classification, partly owing to the existence in the literature of 
imperfectly described forms, the life-history of which is not yet 
‘known, or the microscopic characters of which have not been 
examined with sufficient accuracy and thoroughness. The 
principal attempts at morphological classifications recently 
brought forward are those of de Toni and Trevisan (1889), 
Fischer (1897) and Migula (1897). Of these systems, which 
piMober^M available in any practical scheme of classifi- 

Mcheme* cation, the two most important and most modern are 
those of Fischer and Migula. The extended investiga- 
tions of the former on the number and distribution of cilia (see 
fig. I ) led him to propose a scheme of classification based on these 
and other morphological characters, and differing essentially 
from any preceding one. This scheme may be tabulated as 
follows : — 

I. Order — Haplobacterinae. Vegetative body unicellular; 

spheroidal, cylindrical or spirally twisted ; isolated or con- 
nected in filamentous or other growth series. 

1. Family — C^occaceae. Vegetative cells spheroidal. 

(a) Sub-family - Aixococcaceae. Division in all or any 
planes, colonies indefinite in shape and size, oi cells 
in short chains, irregular clumps, piiirs or isolateil • 
Micrococcus (Cohn), cells non-molik; ; Plavocoicus 
(Migula), cells motile. 

{h) Sub-family -Homococcackae. Division planes refi:ular 
and definite: Saicina (Goods.), cells noii-molile ; 
growth and division in three successive planes at 
rit»ht angles, resulting in ])acket-like poiips ; Plano- 
sarctna (Migula), as before, but motile ; Pedioenum 
(Lindner), division planes at right angles in two 
successive pilanes, and cells in tablets of fom or more ; 
Streptococcus (Billr.), divisions in one plane only, 
resulting in chains of cells. 

2 . Family Bacillaceae. Vegetative cells cylindricfrodlcts), 

ellipsoid or ovoid, and straight. Division planes always 
perpendicular to tlie long axis. 

[а) Sub-family- -13 aciij.e’ae. Sporogenous rocllets cylindrk', 

not altered in shape: -liacillus (Cohn), non-mot iJc ; 
Bactrinium (Fiscln'i), motile, with one ]>oIar fiagelliiiii 
(monolrichous) ; Uaitrillum (FisLlu'i), motile, with a 
terminal tuft of cilia (lonholnchoiis) ; Bactridium 
(Fischer), motile, with cilia all over the surface 
(peritnehous). 

(б) Sub - family - •• Clostkidieae. Sjiorogonous rodlets, 

spindle - sha])ed : — Clostridium (I’razm.), motile (]E*n- 
trichous). 

(r) Sub-family — P lectridieak. Sporogenous rodlets, drum- 
stick -shaped . — Pleciridium (Fischer), motile (pen- 
trichoiin). 

3. Family — Spirillaceae. Vegetative cells, cylindric but 

curved more or le.ss spirally. Divisions perpendicular 
to the long axis : — Vibrio ( Muller -Loffier), comma- 
shaped, motile, monotrichous ; Spirillum (Khrcnb.), 
more strongly curved in open spirals, motile, lopho- 
trichous ; Spirochaete (Ehrenb.), spirally coiled in 
numerous close turns, motile, but apparently owing to 
flexile movements, a.s no cilia arc found. 

II. Order— 'Trichobacterinae. Vegetative body of branched 

or unbranched cell-filaments, the segments of which separate 
as swarm-cells (Gonidia). 

1, Family — Trichobacteriaceae. Characters those of the 
Order. 

(fl) Filaments rigid, non-motile, sheathed : — Crenoihrix 
(Cohn), filaments unbranched and devoid of 
sulphur particles ; Thiothrix (Winogr.), as before, 
but with sulphur particles ; Cladothrix (Cohn), fila- 
ments branched in a pseudo-dichotomous manner. 


{b) Filaments showing slow pendulous and creeping 
movements, and with no distinct sheath 
Beggiatoa (Trev.), with sulphur particles. 

The principal objections to this system are the following; — (i) 
The extraordinary difficulty in obtaining satisfactory preparations 
showing the cilia, and the discovery that these motile orvans are 
not formed on all substrata, or are only developi-cl during short 
l^Miods of activity while the organism is voiuig and vigorous, render 
this character almost nugatory. For instance. B. mec^atherium 
and ii. subttlis pass in a few hours after coininencenie.nt of grow^ 
from a motile stage with poritrichous cilia, into one of filamentous 
growth preceded by casting of the cilia. (2) Bv far the majority of 
the described species (over 1000) fall into the thn»e genera— Aft rre- 
coccus (about 400), Bacillus (about 200) and Bactridium (al)out 
150). so that only a quarter or so of the forms are seUnded out by 
the other genera. (3) The numotrichous and lophotnehous condi- 
tions are liy no means constant even in the motile stage ; thus 
Pseudomonas rosea (Mig.) may have 1. 2 or 3 cilia at either end, 
and would be distributed by’ Fischer's classification between Bac- 
irtntum and Bactrillumt according to which state wa-s olxst^^ved, 
In Migiila’s scheme tht‘ attempt is made to avoid some oi these 
difficulties, hut others are introduced by liis otherwise clever (U*vices 
for dealing with tlies<* puzzling little organisms. 

'file question, What is an individual ? has given rise to much 
clifficully, ami around it many of the speculations regarding pleo- 
morphism have centn'd without useful nvsult. It a tree fall apart 
into its constituent C(‘lls jienodicallv we should have the same 
ditticulty on a larger and more complex scale. The fact that e\ ery 
bacterial cell in a sjiecies in most ca.ses appi'ars ccpially capalile ol 
])erforming all the pliysiological functions of the s])ecie.s ha.s led 
most aiithoriti(‘B, however, to regard it as the individual a view 
which cannot be consi.stent in tho.se cases whfTi* a simjile or branched 
filamentous series exhibits differences between free a]u’X and fixed 
bast; and so forth. It may be doiilffed whether the discu.ssion is 
profitable, though it appears necessary in .some cases - c.^'. con- 
cerning pleomorjihy- to iidojff some dc'finition of inrliN’idual. 


Myxohacleriaccac.—’W't the two divisions of biicteria, Ilaplo- 
bactcrinae and Trichobarteriimc, must now be added a third 
divi.sion, Myxobacterinac. One 
of the first members of this 
grouyj, Chondromyccs crocatus, 
was described as long ago as 
1857 by Berkeley, but its nature 
was not understood and it was 
ascribed to the llyphomycctes. 

Jn 1892, liowever, Thaxler re- 
discovered it and showvd its 
bacterial nati rc, founding lor it 
and some allied forms the group 
Myxobaeterjaccae. Another form, 
which he described as Myxobaclcr, 
was shown later to be the same 
as Polyanpum vitcUitiiim de- 
scribed by Link in 1795, the 
exact nature of which had 
hi therto been in doubt. Thax ter’s 
olxservations and conclusions were 
called in question by some 
botanists, but his later observa- 
tions and those of Baur have 
established firmly the position 
of the group. The peculiarity 
of the group lie.s in the fact that 
the bacteria form plasmodium- 
likc aggregations and build 
themselves up into sporogenous 
structures of definite form super- 
ficially similar to the cysts of the 
Mycetozoa (fig. 12). Most of 
the forms in question are found 
growing on the dung of herbi- 
vorous animals, but the bacteria 
occur not only in the alimentary 
canal of the animal but also 
free in the air. The Myxobacteria are most easily obtained by 
keeping at a temperature of 3o-,^5® C. in the dark dung which 
has lain exposed to the air for at least eight days. The high 
temperature is favourable to the growth of the bacteria but 



Fir,. 12. 

A. Myxococcus dif^alatus, bright 

led fr lie tifi cation occurring 
ni dun^ ( y j2o). 

B. PnJvangium primigenum, 

rrd fnictific’ation on dog’s 
dung (X40). 

C. ChoiidromvLCs aptculatns^ 

orange Iruclification on 
antelope's dung. 

I). Young fructification ( x 45). 
E. Single cyst germinating 
( X 200). 

(A, B, after Quuhl; C*K, afu-r Thax- 
ter.) From Strashiirger'ii i/rr 

Ihtantkt by pfrnufeNlon v»f linMav 
FiMjicr. 
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outside the plant. We have here a very interesting case of sym- 
biosis as mentioned above. The green plant, however, always 
keeps the upper hand, restricting the development of the bacteria 
to tne nodules and later absorbing them for its own use. It should 
be mentioned that different genera require different races of the 
bacterium for the production of nodules. 

The important part that these bacteria play in agriculture led 
to the introduction in Germany of a commercial product (the so- 
called nitragin ”) consisting of a pure culture of the bacteria, 
which is to be sprayed over the soil or applied to the seeds before 
sowing. 'Phis material was found at first to have a very uncertain 
effect, but later experiments in America, and the use of a modified 

preparation in Eng- 
land, under the direc- 
tion of Professor 
Bottomley, have had 
successful results ; it 
is possible that in the 
future a preparation of 
this sort will be widely 
used. 

The apparentspecial- 
ization of these bacteria 
to the leguminous 
plants has always been 
a very striking fact, for 
similar bacteirial nod- 
ules are known only in 
two or three cases out- 
side this patricular 
group. Ilowe^'Cf, Pro- 
fessor Bottomley an - 
nounced at the 
meeting of the Britir.h 
Association for the 
Advancement of 
Science in tqo^ that 
he had succeeded in 
breaking dowm this 
specialization and by a 
suital)le treatment had 
caused bacteria from 
leguminous nodules to 
infect otlier plants 
such as cereals, tomato, 
rose, with a marked 
effect on tlicir growth. 
If these results are con- 
firmed and the treat- 





Fig. i6 . 

root nodule of the lupin, iial. size. 
(From Woromv.) 

b, loimitiidinal section through root and 

nodule. 

g, fihro- vascular bundle, 

bacterial tissue. (After W’oromv.) 

c, cell from l»aeterial lis.sues showing 
nucleus aiul jirotoplusm filled with 
bacteria. 

if, bacteria from nodule of lujun, normal 
uudogeuerate form. 

e find /, baeleroids from r#Via villosa 
and J.upinus alhus. (After MorcU.) 
(r \6 ch» ; a f < 1500, above.) 

(From Kihchi'i's I'oHtsuH^ttn Haktcf .vtu) 


ment can be worked 
commercially, the importance to agriculture of the discovery 
cannot be overestimated ; each plant will provide, like the 
bean and vetch, its own nitrogenous manure, and lai^er crops 
will be produced at a decreased cost. 


Another important advance is in our knowledge of the part 
played by bacteria in the circulation of carbon in nature. The 
cwialoM* masses of cellulose deposited annually on 

earth's surface are, as w^c know, principally the 
result of chlorophyll action on the carbon dioxide of 
the atmosphere decomposed by energ>^ derived from the sun ; 
and although w*e know little as yet concerning the magnitude of 
other processes of eaflvm-assimilation — r.g. by nitrifying bacteria 
— it is proliably comparatively small. Such cellulose is gradually 
reconverted into water and carbon dioxide, but for some time 
nothing positive was known as to the agents which thus break 
up the paper, mgs, straw, leaves and wood, &c., accumulating 
in ccss[)ools, forests, marshes and elsewhere in such abundance. 
The work of von Tieghem, van Senus, Fribes, Omeliansky and 
others has now shown that while certain anaerobic bacteria 
dec'ompose the sul>stancc of the middle lamella—chiefly pectin 
compounds — and thus bring about the isolation of the cellulose 
fibres when, for instance, flax is steeped or “ retted,” they are 


unable to attack the cellulose itself. There exist in the mud of 
marshes, rivers and cloacae, &c., however, other anaerobic 
bacteria which decompose cellulose, probably hydrolysing it 
first and then splitting the products into carbon dioxide and 
marsh gas. When calcium sulphate is present, the nascent 
methane induces the formation of calcium carbonate, sulphuretted 
hydrogen and water. We have thus an explanation of the 
occurrence of marsh gas and sulphuretted hydrogen in bogs, 
and it is highly probable that the existence of these gases in the 
intestines of herbivorous animals is due to similar putrefactive 
changes in the undigested cellulose remains. 

Cohn long ago showed that certain glistening piarticles observed 
in the cells of Beggiaioa consist of sulphur, and Winogradsky 
and Bcycrinck have shown that a whole series of 
sulphur bacteria of the genera ThiothriXy Chromatium, tmeurtm. 
Spirillum, Monas, &c., exist, and play important 
parts in the circulation of this element in nature, r.i^. in marshes, 
estuaries, sulphur springs, &c. When cellulose bacteria set free 
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Fig. 17. — A plate-culturc of a bacillus whicli had been exposed 
for a period of four hours behind a zinc stencil-plale, in which 
tlie letters C and B were cut. The li^lit had to traverse a scn eii 
of water belorc psissing through the C, and one of ac.sciiliu (which 
fillers out the blue and violet rays) before passing the B. I'ho plate 
was then incubated, and, as the figure shows, tlie bacteria on the 
C-shaped urea were all killed, whereas they developed elsewhere 
on the pkite (traces of the B are just visible to the right) and covered 
it with an opaque growth. (H. M. \V.) 


marsli gas, the na.scent gas reduces sulphates — e,g. gypsum — 
with filtration of SHo, and it is found that the sulphur bacteria 
thrive under such conditions by oxidizing the SH., and storing 
the sulphur in their own protopla.sm. If the SH., runs short 
they oxidize the sulphur again to sulphuric acid, which combines 
with any calcium carbonate present and forms sulphate again. 
Similarly nascent methane may reduce iron salts, and the black 
mud in which these bacteria often occur owes its colour to the 
FeS formed. Beyerinck and Jegunow have shown that some 
partially anaerobic sulphur bacteria can only exist in strata 
at a certain depth below the level of quiet waters where SHg is 
being set free below by the bacterial decompositions of vegetat)lc 
mud and rises to meet the atmospheric oxygen coming down 
from above, and that this zone of physiological activity rises 
and falls with the variations of partial pressure of the gases due 
to the rate of evolution of the SHo. In the deeper parts of this 
zone the bacteria absorb the SH.,” and, as they rise, oxidize it 
and store up the sulphur ; then ascending into planes more 
highly oxygenated, oxidize the sulphur to SO.j. These bacteria 
therefore employ SHo os their respiratory substance, much as 
higher plants employ carbohydrates — instead of liberating 
energy as heat by the respiratory combustion of sugars, they 
do it by oxidizing hydrogen sulphide. Beyerinck has shown 
that Spirillum des^dphuritans, a definite anaerobic form, attacks 
and reduces sulphates, thus undoing the work of the sulphur 
bacteria as certain de*nitrifying bacteria reverse the operations 
of nitro-bacteria. Here again, therefore, we have sulphur, taken 
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into the father plants as sulphates, built up into proteids, decom* 
posed by putrefactive bacteria and yielding SH2 which the 
sulphur bai^eria oxidize; the resulting sulf^ur is then again 
oxidized to SOj^ and again combined with calcium to gypsum, 
the cycle being thus complete. 

Chalybeate waters, pools in marshes near ironstone, &c., 
abound in bacteria, some of which belong to the remarkable 
genera Crettothrix, Cladothrix and Leptothrix, and 
ferric oxide, ue, rust, in their cell-walls. 
Ibis iron deposit is not merely mechanical but is due 
to the physiological activity of the organism which, according 
to Winogradsky, liberates energy by oxidizing ferrous and ferric 
oxide in its protoplasm — a view not accept^ by H. Molisch. 
The iron must be in certain soluble conditions, however, and the 
soluble bicarbonate of the protoxide of dialybeate springs seems 
most favourable ; the hydrocarbonate absorbed by the cells is 
oxidized, probably thus — 

2FeCOa + SOH, + O == Fea(OH)e 2CO2. 

The ferric hydroxide accumulates in the sheath, and gradually 
passes into the more insoluble ferric oxide. Tliese actions are of 
extreme importance in nature, as their continuation results in 
the enormous deposits of bog -iron ore, ochre, and — since 
Molisch has shown that the iron can be replaced by manganese 
in some bacteria — of manganese ores. 

Considerable advances in our knowledge of the various chromo- 
gcnic bacteria have been made by the studies of Beyerinck, 
Lankester, Engelmann, Ewart tind others, and liave 
assumed exceptional importance owing to the discovery 
that Hacieriopurjmrin — the red colouring matter con- 
tained in certain sulphur bacteria — ^absorbs certain rays of solar 
energy, and enables the oiganism to utilize the energy for its 
own life-purposes. Engelmann showed, fur instance, that these 
red-purple bacteria collect in the ultra-red, and to a less extent 
in the orange and green, in bands which agree with the absorption 
spectrum of the extracted colouring matter. Not only so, but 
the evident parallelism between this absorption of light and 
that by the chlorophyll of green plants, is completed by the 
demonstration that oxygen is set free by these bacteria— i.c. 
by means of radiant energy trapped by their colour-screens the 
liv'ing cells are in both cases enabled to do work, such as the 
reduction of highly oxidized compounds. 

The most recent observations of Molisch seem to show that 
bacteria possessing bacteriopurpurin exhibit a new type of 
assimilation — the assimilation of organic material under the 
influence of light. In the case of those red-purple bacteria the 
colouring matter is contained in the protoplasm of the cell, but 
in most chromogenic bacteria it occurs as excreted pigment on 
and between the cells, or is formed by their action in the medium. 
Ewart has confirmed the principal conclusions concerning these 
purple, and also the so-called chlorophyll bacteria (if, viridcy 
B. chUmnum, te.), the results going to show that these are, as 
many authorities have held, merely minute algae. The pigment 
itself may be soluble in water, as is the case with the blue-green 
fluorescent body formed by B. pyocyaneus, B. fiuorescens and 
a whole group of fluorescent bacteria. Neelson foim<l that the 
pigment of B. cyanogenus gives a band in the yellow and strong 
lines at E and F in the solar spectrum absorption spectrum 
almost identical with that of triphcnyl-rosaniline. In the case 
of the scarlet and crimson red pigments of B. prodigiosus, B, 
ruber y &c., the violet of B, vidacens, B. janthinusy &x., the red- 
purple of the sulphur bacteria, and indeed most bacterial pig- 
ments, solution in water does not occur, though alcohol extracts 
the colour readily. Finally, there are a few forms which yield 
their colour to neither al(X)ho 1 nor water, the yellow Micro- 
coccus cereus-ficcous and the B. herolincfists. Much work is still 
TiecessaTy before we can estimate the importance of these pig- 
ments. Their spectra are only imperfectly known in a few 
cases, and the bearing of the absorption on the life-history is 
still a mystery. In many cases the colour-production is de- 
pendent on certain definite conditions — temperature, presence 
Qf oxygen, nature of the food-medium, &c. Ewart s important 
discovery that some of these lipochrome pigments occlude 


oxygen, while others do not, may have bearings on the facultative 
anaerobism of these oii^nisms. 

A branch of bacteriology which offers numerous problems of 
importance is that which deals with tEe organisms so common 
in milk, butter and cheese. Milk is a medium not 
only admirably suited to the growth of bacteria, but, 
as a matter of fact, always contaminated with these 
organisms in the ordinary course of supply. F. l^far has stated 
that 20% of the cows in Germany suffer from tuberculosis, 
which also affected 17-7 */o of the cattle slaughtered in Copen- 
hagen between 1891 and 1893, and that one in every thirteen 
samples of milk examined in Paris, and one in every nineteen in 
Washington, contained tubercle bacilli. Hence the desirability 
of sterilinng milk used for domestic purposes becomes imperative. 



Fig. r8. -A similar preparation to fig. 17, evropt that twoslit-like 
openings of equal length allowed the light to pass, and that the light 
was that of the elcctnc arc passed through a quartz prism and casting 
a powerful Bpc 3 Ctrum on the platt . The upper slit was covered with 
glass, the lower with quartz. The bacteria were killed over the 
clear areas shown. The left-hand Ixiiindary of the clear area corre- 
sponds to tlie line F (green end of the blue), and the beginning of the 
ultra-violet was at the extreme right of the upper (short) area. The 
lower area of bju'teruulal action cxtentls mut h farther to this riglU, 
because the quartz allows more ultra-violet rays to ]3ass than 
does glass. The red-yellow-grcen to the left of F were without effect. 
(H. M. W.) 

No milk is free from bacteria, l^cause the external orifices of the 
milk-ducts always contain them, but tlie forms prc.serit in the 
normal fluitl are principally those which induce such clmnge.s 
as the souring or “ turning ” so frequently observed in standing 
milk (the.se were examined by Lister as long ago as 1873- 
1877, thol^^h several other sj)cciL*s are now known), and those 
which bring about the various changes and fermcnlaUoni> in 
butter and cheese made from it. The presence of foreign germs, 
which may gain the upper hand and totally destroy the flavours 
oi butter and cheese, lias led to the search for those particular 
forms to which the approved properties are due. A definite 
bacillus to which the peculiarly fine flavour of certain butters is 
due, is said to be largely employed in pure cultures in American 
dairies, and in Denmark certain butters are said to keep fresh 
much longer owing to the u.se of pure cultures and the treatment 
employed to suppress the forms which cause rancidity. Quite 
distinct is the search for the germs which cause undesirable 
changes, or diseases ” ; and great strides Imve been made in 
discovering the bacteria concerned in rendering milk “ ropy, * 
butter “oily” and “rancid,” &c. Chee.se in iU numerous 
forms contains myriads of liacteria, and some of these are now 
known to be ci>ncemed in the various processes of ripening 
and other changes affecting the product, and although little is 
known as to the exact part played by any species, practical 
applications of the discoveries of the decade 1890-1900 have 
been made, e,g, Edam cheese. Tlie Japanese have cheeses 
resulting from the bacterial fermenUition of boiled Soja beans. 
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That bacterial fermentations are accompanied by the evolution 
of heat is an old experience ; but the discovery that the “ spon- 
taneous ” pmbustion of sterilized cotton-waste does 
25 ?”®’ not occur simply if moist and freely exposed to oxygen, 
results when the washings of fresh waste are added, 
has led to clearer proof that the heating of hay-stacks, 
hops, tobacco and other vegetable products is due to the vital 
activity of bacteria and fungi, and is physiologically a conse- 
quence of respiratory processes like those in malting. It seems 
fairly established that when the preliminary heating process of 
fermentation is drawing to a close, the cotton, hay, &c., Imving 
been converted into a highly porous friable and combustible 
mass, may then ignite in certain circumstances by the occlusion 
of oxygen, just as ignition is induced by finely divided metals. 
A remarkable point in this connexion has always been the 
necessary Conclusion that the living bacteria concerned must he 
exposed to temperatures of at least 70® C. in the hot heaps. 
Apart from the resolution of doubts as to the power of spores 
to withstand such temperatures for long periods, the discoveries 
of Aliquel, Globig and others have shown that there are numerous 
bacteria which will grow and divide at such temperatures, e.g. 
U. ihermophiliiSt from sewage, which is quite active at 70® C., 
and B, Ludwigi and B, ilidzensis, ^S:c., from hot springs, &c. 

The bodies of sea fish, c.g. mackerel and other animals, have 
long been known to exhil3it phosphorescence. This phenomenon 
is due to the activity of a whole series of marine 
bacteria of various genera, the examination and 
bactertm. cultivation of which have been successfully carried 
out by Cohn, Bcyerinck, Fisclicr and others. The 
cause of the phosphorescence is still a mystery. The suggestion 
tluii it is due to the oxidation of a body excreted by the bacteria 
seems answered by the failure to filter off or extract any such 
body. Beyerinck’s view that it occurs at the moment peptones 
are worked up into the protoplasm cannot be regarded as proved, 
and the same must be said of the suggestion that the phosphores- 
cence is due to the oxidation of phosphoretied hydrogen. The 
conditions of phosphorescence are, the presence of free oxygen, 
and, generally, a relatively h)w temperature, together with a 
medium containing sodium chloride, and peptones, but little 
or no carbohydrates. Considerable differences occur in these 
latter respects, however, and interesting results were obtained 
by Beyerinck with mixtures of species possessing different 
powers of enzyme action as regards carbohydrates. Thus, 
a form termed Phoiohacterium phosphor escens by Beyerinck 
will absorb maltose, and will become luminous if that sugar is 
present, whereas P, Pflugeri is indifferent to maltose. If then 
we prepare densely inseminated plates of these two bacteria 
in gelatine food-medium to which starch is added as the only 
carbohydrate, the bacteria grow but do not phosphoresce. If 
we now streak these plates with an organism, e.g, a yeast, which 
saccharifies starch, it is possible to tell whether maltose or 
levulose and fructose are formed ; if the former, only those 
plates containing P, phosphor escens will become luminous ; 
if the latter, only those containing P. Pflugrri, The more recent 
researches of Molisch have shown that the luminosity of ordinary 
butcher’s meat under appropriate conditions is tjuite a common 
occurrence. 'ITius of samples of meat bought in Prague and kept 
in a cool room for about two days, luminosity was present in 
52 samples in the case of beef, 50 for veal, and 39 

for liver. If the meat was treated previously with a 3 salt 
solution, 89 % of the samples of beef and 65 % of the samples 
of horseflesh were found to exhibit this phenomenon. The cause 
of this luminosity is Micrococcus phosphorens, an immotile round, 
or almost round organism. This or^ganism is quite distinct from 
that causing the luminosity of marine fish. 

It has long been known that the production of vinegar depends 
on the oxidization of the alcohol in wine or beer to acetic acid, 
the chemical process being probably carried out in two 
b^tJriaf oxidation of the alcohol leatling to 

the formation of aldehyde and water, and the further 
oxidation of the aldehyde to acetic acid. The process may even 
go farther, and the acetic acid be oxidized to COj and OH2 ; 


the art of the vinegar-maker is directed to preventing the 
accomplishment of the last stage. These oxi^tions are brought 
about by the vital activity of several bacteria, of which four — 
Bacterium aceiiy B. pasteurianum, B. kiitzingianum, and B, 
xylinum — ^have been thoroughly studied by Hansen and A. 
Brown. It is these bacteria which form the zoogloea of the 
“ mother of vinegar,” though this film may contoin other 
organisms as well. The idea that this film of bacteria oxidizes 
the alcohol beneath by merely condensing atmospheric oxygen 
in its interstices, after the manner of spongy platinum, has long 
been given up ; but the explanation of the action as an incom- 
plete combustion, depending on the peculiar respiration of these 
organisms — much as in the case of nitrifying and sulphur bacteria 
— ^is not clear, though the discovery that the acetic bacteria will not 
only oxidize alcohol to acetic acid, but further oxidize the latter 
to CO., and OIIj, supports the view that the alcohol is absorbed 
by the organism and employed as its respirable substance. 
Promise of more light on these oxidation fermentations is afforded 
by the recent discovery that not only bacteria and fungi, but even 
the living cells of higher plants, contain peculiar enzymes which 
possess the remarkable property of “ carrying ” oxygen — ^much as 
it is carried in the sulphuric acid chamber — and which have there- 
fore been termed oxydases. It is apparently the presence of these 
oxydases which causes certain wines to change colour and alter 
in taste when poured from bottle to glass, and so exposed to air. 

Much as the decade from 1880 to 1890 abounded with investiga- 
tions on the reactions of bacteria to heat, so the following decade 
was remarkable for discoveries regarding the effects 
of other forms of radiant energy. The observations tight. 
of Downes and Blunt in 1877 left it uncertain whether 
the Imctericidal effects in broth cultures exposed to solar rays 
were due to thermal action or not. Further investigations, in 



Fig. 19. — Ciingcr-betT plant, showing yeast {Saccharonivce% pyti- 
formis) entangled in the meshes of the bacterium (B. vermi forme), 
(H. AI. W.) 

which Arloing, Buchner, Chmelewski, and others took part, have 
led to the proof that rays of light alone are quite capal)le of kill- 
ing these organisms. The principal questions were satisfactorily 
settled by Marshall Ward’s experiments in 1892-1893, when he 
showed that even the spores of B. anthracis, which withstand 
temperatures of 100° C. and upwards, can he killed by exposure 
to rays of reflected light at temperatures far below anything 
injurious, or even favourable to growth. He also showed that 
the bactericidal action takes place in the absence of food materials, 
thus proving that it is not merely a poisoning effect of the altered 
medium. The principal experiments also indicate that it is the 
rays of highest refrangibility — the blue-violet and ultra-violet 
rays of the spectrum — which bring about the destruction of the 
organisms (figs. 17, 18). The practical effect of the bactericidal 
action of solar light is the destruction of enormous quantities 
of germs in rivers, the atmosphere and other exposed situations, 
and exi^eriments have shown that it is especially the pathogenic 
bacteria — anthrax, typhoid, &c. — ^which thus succumb to light- 
action ; the discovery that the electric arc is very rich in bacteri- 
cidal rays led to the hope that it could be used for disinfecting 
purposes in hospitals, but mechanical difficulties intervene. The 
recent application of the action of bactericidal rays to the cure of 
lupus is, however, an extension of the same discovery. Even when 
the light is not sufficiently intense, or the exposure is too short to 
kill the spores, the experiments show that attenuation of virulence 
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may result, a point of extreme importance in connexion with the 
lighting and ventilation of dwellings, the purification of rivers 
and streams, and the general diminution of epidemics in nature. 

As we have seen, thermophilous bacteria can grow at high 
temperatures, and it has long been known that some forms 
develop on ice. The somewhat different question of 
MidcoU, resistance of ripe spores or cells to extremes of 
heat and cold has received attention. Ravenel, 
Macfadyen and Rowland have shown that several bacilli will 
bear exposure for seven days to the temperature of liquid air 
( - 192® C. to - 183® C.) and again grow when put into normal 
conditions. More recent experiments have shown that even ten 
hours’ exposure to the temperature of liquid hydrogen - 252® C. 
(21® on the absolute scale) failed to kill them. It is probable 
that all these cases of resistance of seeds, spores, &:c., are to be 
connected with the fact that completely dry albumin docs not 
lose its coagulability on heating to no® C. for some hours, since 
it is well known that contpleteh' ripe spores and diy' heat are 
the conditions of extreme experiments. 

No sharp line can be drawn between pathogenic and non- 
pathogenic Schizomycetes, and some of the most marked steps 
in the progress of our modern knowledge of these 
bMcieS. organisms depend on the discovery that their patho- 
genicity or virulence can be modified — diminished or 
increased — by definite treatment, and, in tlie natural course of | 
epidemics, by alterations in the environment. Similarly we arc 
unable to divide Schizomycetes sharply into parasites and sapro- ! 
phytes, since it is well proved that a number of species — facul- j 
tative parasites - can become one or the other according to ! 
circumstances. These facts, and the further knowledge that | 
many bacteria never observed as parasites, or as pathogenic 
forms, produce toxins or poisons as the result of their decom- ! 
positions and fermentations of organic substances, have led to 
important results in the a])plicalions of bacteriology to medicine. 

jiacterial diseases in the higher plants have been described, 
but the subject requires careful treatment, since several points 
ft Hi doubts as to the organism described being the 

ia^iants. * disease referred to their agency. Until 

recently it was urged that the acid contents of pknts 
explained their immunity from bacterial diseases, but it is now 
known that many bacteria can flourish in acid media. Another 
objection was tliat even if bacteria obtained acce.s.s through the 
stomata, they could not penetrate the cell-walls bounding the 
intercellular spaces, but certain anaerobic forms are known to 
ferment ccdlulose, and others jxissess the power of penetrating 
the cell -walls of living cells, as the bacteria of Leguminosae 
first described by Marshall V\ ard in 1887, and confirmed by Miss 
Dawson in i8()8. On the other hand a long list of plant-diseases 
have been of lute \'ears attributed to bacterial action. Some, e.g. 
the Sereh disease of the sugar-cane, the slime fluxes of oaks and 
other trees, are not only very doubtful cases, in which oilier 
organisms such as yeasts and fungi play their parts, but it may 
be regarded as extremely improbable that the bacteria are the 
primary agents at all ; they are doubLle.ss saprophytic forms 
wliich have gained access to rotting tissues injured by other 
agents. Sa])rophytic bacteria can readily make their way down 
the dead hypha of an invading fungus, or into the punctures 
made by insects, and Aphicles have been credited with the 
bacterial infection of carnations, though more recent researches 
by Woods go to show the correctness of his conclusion that 
Aphides alone are responsible for the carnation disease. On the 
other hand, re('ent investigation has brought to light ca.scs in 
which bacteria are certainly the primary agents in diseases nl 
plants. The principal features are the stoppage of the vessels 
and consequent wilting of the shoots; as a rule the cut 
vessels on transverse sections of the shoots appear brown and 
choked with a dark yellowish slime in which bacteria may 
be detected, e.g. cabbages, cucumbers, potatoes, &c. !n the 
carnation disease and in certain diseases of tobacco and other 
plants the seat of bacterial action appears to be the parenchyma, 
and it may be that Aphides or other piercing insects infect 
the plants, much as insects convey pollen from plant to plant, or 


(though in a different way) as mosquitoes infect man with 
malaria. If the recent work on the cabbage disease may be 
accepted, the bacteria make their entry at the water pores at 
the margins of the leaf, and thence \na the glandular cells to the 
tracheids. Little is known of the mode of action of bacteria on 
these plants, but it may be assumed with great confidence that 
they excrete enzymes and poisons (toxins), which diffuse into 
the cells and kill them, and that the effects are in principle the 
same as those of parasitic fungi. Support is found for this 
opinion in Bcyerinck’s discovery that the juices of tobacco 
plants affected with the disease known as “ leaf mosaic,” will 
induce this disease after filtration through porcelain. 

In addition to such cases as the kephir and ginger-beer plants 
(figs. 19, 20), where anaerobic bacteria arc associated with 
yeasts, several interesting examples of symbiosis 
among bacteria are now known. Bacillus ckauvaei 
ferments cane-sugar solutions in such a way tliat 
normal butyric acid, inactive lactic acid, carbon dioxide, and 



Fk;. 20. — Thr* giiigrr-b('pr plant. 

A. One of the hrain-like gelatinous masses int(» which the mature 
'* plant 

iJ. The bacftTiuni with and without its gelatinous sheaths (cf. 
19). 

C. Typical lilaments and roJlcK in tlie slimy .sheaths. 

D. Stages of growth of a sheathed filament a at <» A.M., h at 3 r.M., 
c at 9 P.M., ff at 1 1 A.M. next day. p.it 3 r.w.. / at o p.m., g at 10. jo a.m. 
next day, h at 24 hours later. (H. .M. \V.) 

hydrogen result ; Micrococcus aridi- paralactici, on the other hand, 
ferments such solutions to optically active paralactic acid. 
Nencki showed, however, that if lioth these organisms occur 
together, the resulting prodiiPls('ontain large quantities of normal 
butyl alcohol, a substance neither bacterium can produce alone. 
Other observers have brought forward other cases. Thus 
neither B. coli nor the B. dcnitrificans of Burri and SUitzer can 
reduce nitrates, but if acting together they so compIet<*ly undo 
the structure of sodium nitrate that the nitrogen pa.sses off 
in the free slate. Van Semis showed that the concurrence of 
two bacteria is necessary l>efore his B. amylnhacter can ferment 
cellulose, and the case of mud bacteria which evolve sulphuretted 
hydrogen l>elow which is utilized by .sulphur bacteria above h<»s 
already lieen quoted, as also that of Winogradsky’s Clostridium 

ill. ha 
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pasteurianum, which is anaerobic^ and can fix nitrogen only if 
protected from oxygen by aerobic species. It is very probable 
that numerous symbiotic fermentations in the soil are due to 
this co-operation of oxygen-protecting species with anaerobic 
ones, e.g. Tetanus. 

^tonishment has been frequently expressed at the powerful 
activities of bacteria — their rapid growth and dissemination, 
Activity of extensive and profound decompositions and 
boetertm. ^ennentations induced by them, the resistance of 
their spores to desiccation, heat, &c. — but it is 
worth while to ask how far these properties are really 
remarkable when all the data for comparison with other organ- 
isms are considered. In the first place, the extremely small size 
and isolation of the vegetative cells place the protoplasmic 
contents in peculiarly favourable circumstances for action, and 
we may safely conclude that, weight for weight and molecule 
for molecule, the protoplasm of bacteria is brought into contact 
with the environment at far more points and over a far larger 
surface than is that of higher organisms, whether — as in plants 
— it is distributed in thin layers round the sap-vacuoles, or — ^as 
in animals — is bathed in fluids brought by special mechanisms 

to irrigate it. Not only 
so, the isolation of the 
cells facilitates the ex- 
change of lic|uids and 
gases, the passage in of 
f(iod materials and out 
of enzymes and products 
of metabolism, and thus 
each unit of protoplasm 
obtains opportunities of 
immediate action, the 
results of which are re- 
moved with equal 
rapidity, not attainable 
_ . . , / , in more complex multi- 

Fifj. 21.— A plate-culture colony of a organisms I'o 

species of Jiadllus Proteus (Hauser) organisms. lo 

-on the fifth dav. The flanic-like put the matter in another 
processes and outliers are composed of way, if we could imjigine 
writhing filaments, and the contours the living cells of a 
are continually changing wliile the i k r i 

colony moves as a whole. Slightly jarge oaK or ot a norst, 
maghifietl. (H. M. \V.) having given up the 

specializations of func- 
tion impressed on them during evolution and simply carry- 
ing out the fundamental functions of nutrition, growth, 
and multiplication which mark tlie generalized activities of 
the bacterial cell, and at the same time rendered as accessible 
to the environment by isolation and consequent extension of 
surface, we should doubtless find them exerting changes in the 
fermenl/ible fluids necessary to their life similar to those exerted 
by an equal mass of bacteria, and that in proportion to their 
approximation in size to the latter. Ciliary movements, which 
uniloubtcdly contribute in bringing the surface into contact 
with larger supplies of oxygen and other fluids in unity of time, 
are not so rapid or so extensive when compared with other 
standards than the apparent dimensions of the microscopic field. 
The microscoyie magnifies the distance traversed as well as the 
organism, and although a bacterium which covers 9-10 cm. or 
more in 15 minutes — say o-i mm. or 100 /a per second — ^appears 
to be darting across the field with great velocity, because its 
own small size- say 5x1 /* — comes into comparison, it should 
be borne in mind thi\t if a mouse 2 in. long only, travelled twenty 
times its own length, i.e. 40 in,, in a second, the distance traversed 
in 15 minutes at that rate, viz. looo yards, would not appear 
excessive. In a similar way we must be careful, in our wonder 
at the marvellous rajudity of cell-division and growth of bacteria, 
that we do not exaggerate the significance of the phenomenon. 
It takes any ordinary rodlet 30-40 minutes to double its length 
and divide into two equal daughter cells when growth is at its 
best ; nearer the minimum it may require 3-4 hours or even 
much longer. It is by no means certain that even the higher 
rate is greater than that exhibited by a tropical bamboo which 


will grow over a foot a day, or even common grasses, or asparagus, 
during the active period of cell-division, though the phenomenon 
is here complicated by the phase of extension due to interc^ation 
of water. The enormous extension of surface also facilitates 
the absorption of energy from the environment, and, to take one 
case only, it is impossible to doubt that some source of radiant 
energy must be at the disposal of those prototrophic forms 
which decompose carbonates and assimilate carbonic acid in the 
dark and oxidize nitrogen in dry rocky regions where no organic 
materials are at their disposal, even could they utilize them. 
It is usually stated that the carbon dioxide molecule is here 



Fig. 22. — Portions of a colony such as that in fij>:. 21, hijrhly magni- 
fied, showin," the kinds of changes brought about in a few minutes, 
from A to B, and B to C, by the growth and ciliary movements ol 
the filaments. The arrows show the direction of motion. (IT. M. W.) 

split by means of energy derived from the oxidation of nitrogen, 
but apart from the fact that none of these processes can proceed 
until the temperature rises to the minimum cardinal point, 
Kngelmann’s experiment shows that in the purple bacteria rays 
are used other than those employed by green plants, and especi- 
ally ultra-red rays not seen in the spectrum, and we may probably 
conclude that “ dark rays — />. rays not appearing in the 
visible spectrum — are absorbed and employed by those and 
other colourless bacteria. The purple bacteria have thus two 
sources of energy, one* by the oxidation of sulphur and another 
by the absorption of “ dark rays.” Stoney (Scient. Proc, R. 
Dub, Sor.y 1H03, p. 154) has suggested yet another source of 
energy, in the bombardment of these minute masses by the 
molecules of the environment, the velocity of which is sufficient 
to drive them well into the organism, and carry energy in of 
which they can avail themselves. 
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II. Pathological Importance 

The action of bacteria as pathogenic agents is in great part 
merely an instance of their general action as producers of chemical 
change, yet bacteriology as a whole has become so extensive, 
and has so irnixirtant a bearing on subjects widely different 
from one another, that division of it has become essential. The 
science will accordingly be treated in this section from the patho- 
logical standpoint only. It will be considered under the three 
following heads, viz. (1) the methods employed in the study; 
(2) the modes of action of bacteria and the effects produced by 
them ; and (3) the facts and theories with regard to immunity 
against bacterial disease. 

The demonstration by Pasteur that definite diseases could 
be produced by bacteria, proved a great stimulus to research 
in the etiology of infective conditions, and the result 
was a rapid advance in human knowledge. An all- 
important factor in this remarkable progress was the 
introduction by Koch of solid culture media, of the “ jilatc- 
method,” &:c., an account of which he published in 1881. By 
means of these the modes of cultivation, and especially of separa- 
tion, of bacteria were greatly simplified. Various modifications 


have since bwn made, but the routine methods in bacteriological 
procedure still employed are in great part those given by Koch. 
By 1876 the anthrax bacillus had been obtained in pure ailture 
by Koch, and some other pathogenic bacteria had been observed 
in the tissues, but it was in the decade 1880-1890 that the 
most important discoveries were made in this field. Thus the 
organisms of suppuration, tubercle, glanders, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, cholera, tetanus, and others were identified, and their 
relationship to the individual diseases established. In the last 
decade of the xgth century the chief discoveries wore of the 
bacillus of influenza (1893). of the Ixicillus of plague (1894) and 
of the bacillus of dy.sentery (1898). Immunity against diseases 
caused by bacteria has been the subject of systematic research 
from 1880 onwards. In producing active immunity by the 
attenuated virus, Duguid and J. S. Burdon-Sanderson and 
W. S. Greenfield in Great Britain, and Pasteur, Toussaint and 
Chauveau in P'rance, were pioneers. The work of MetchnikolT, 
dating from aliout 1884, has proved of high importance, his 
theory of phagocytosis (vide infra) having given a great stimulus 
to research, and having also contributed to importint advances. 
1'he modes by which bacteria produce their effects also became 
a subject of study, and attention was naturally turned to their 
toxic products. The earlier work, notably that of L. Bricger, 
chiefly concerned ptomaines (vide infra), but no great advance 
resulted. A new field of inquiry was, however, opened up when, 
by filtration a bacterium-free toxic fluid was obtained which 
produced the important symptoms of the disease — in the case 
of diphtheria by P. P. E. Roux and A. Yersin (1888), and in the 
case of tetanus a little later by various observers. Research 
was thus directed towards ascertaining the nature of the toxic 
l)odie.s in .such a fluid, and Brieger and Fraenkel (1800) found that 
they were protcids, to which they gave the name “ toxalbumin.s.’' 
Though subsetjuent researches have on the whole confirmed 
these results, it is still a matter of tiispute whether these proteids 
arc the true toxins or merely contain the toxic bodies precipitated 
along with them. In the United Kingdom the work of Sidney 
Martin, in the separation of toxic substances from the bodies of 
those who hav(‘ died from certain diseases, is also worthy of 
mention. Immunity against toxins also iiecame a subject of 
investigation, and the result was the discovery of the antitoxic 
action of the scrum of animals immunized against tetanus toxin 
by E. Behring and Kitasalo (1890), and by I'izzoni and fattani. 
A similar result wa.s also olitained in tlie case of diphtheria. 
The facts with regard to passive immunity were thus established 
and were put to practical application by the introduction of 
diphtheria antitoxin as a therapeutic agent in 18(^4. 1'he 
techni(|ue of scrum preparation has become since that time 
greatly elal>oratcxl and improved, the work ol P. l^hrlirh in this 
respect being specially noteworthy. 'J'hc laws of passive im- 
munity were .shown to hold also in the case of immunity against 
living organi.sms by R. Pfeiffer (1894), and various anti-bacterial 
sera have been introduced. Of these th(‘ anti-streptococcic 
serum of A, Marniorek (1895) is one of the lie.^t known. Th<‘ 
principles of protective inc»rulation have been developed and 
practically applied on a large scale, notably by W. M. W. Haffkinc* 
in the ca.se of cholera (1893) and plague (1896), and more recently 
by Wright and Semple in the case of lyphoicl fever. One otlier 
discovery of great importance may he mentioned, viz. the 
agglutinative action of the serum of a patient suffering from 
a Ijactcrial disease, first de.scribefl in the case of typhoul fever 
independently by Widal and by (iriinbauin in 1896, though led 
up to by the work of JTeiffer, Gruber and Durham and others. 
Thus a new aid was added to medical science, viz. serum diagnosis 
of disease. The last decade of the 19th century will stand out 
in the history of medical science as the period in which scrum 
therapeutics and serum diagnosis had their birth. 

In recent years the relations of toxin and antitoxin, still 
obscure, have been the subject of much study and controversy. 
It was formerly supposed that the injection of attenuated 
cultures or dead organisms — vaccines in the widest sense--- 
was only of service in producing immunity as a preventive 
measure against the corresponding organism, but the work of 
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Sir Almroth Wright has shown that the use of such vaccines 
may be of service even after infection has occurred, especially 
when the resulting disease is localized. In this case a general 
reaction is stimulated by the vaccine which may aid in the 
destruction of the invading organisms. In regulating the 
administration of such vaccines he has introduced the method 
of observing the opsonic index, to which reference is made 
below. Of Uie discoveries of new organisms the most important 
is that of the Spitochaeie paUida in syphilis by Schaudinn and 
Hoffmann in 1905 ; and although proof that it is the cause of 
the disease is not absolute^ the facts that have been established 
constitute very strong presumptive evidence in favour of this 
being the case. It may be noted, however^ that it is still 
doubtful whether this organism is to be placed amongst the 
bacteria or amongst the protcjzoa. 

Tlie methods employed in studying the relation of baerteria 
to disease arc in principle comparatively simple, but considerable 
experience and great care are necessary in applying 
ofiiSdy, interpreting results. In any given disea-se 

there are three chief steps, viz. (i) the discovery of u 
bacterium in the aflFected tissues by means of the microscope ; 
(2) the obtaining of the bacterium in pure culture ; and (3) the 
production of the disease by inoculation with a pure culture. 
Jly means of microscopic examination more than one organism 
may sometimes Ixi observed in the tissues, but one single organism 
by its constant presence and special relations to the tissue 
changes ('an usually be selected as the probable cause of the 
disease, and attempts towards its cultivation can then be made. 
Such microscopic examination requires the use of the finest 
lenses and the application of various staining methods. In these 
latter the basic aniline dyes in solution are almost exclusively 
used, on aaxiunt of thc^ir special affinity for the bacterial proto- 
plasm. I'hc mctliods vary much in detail, though in each case 
the endeavour is to colour the bacteria as deeply, and the tissues 
as faintly, as possible. Sometimes a simple watery solution of 
the dye is sufficient, but very often the best result is obtained by 
increasing the staining power, e.g, by addition of weak alkali, 
aj)plication of heat, \t., and by using some svibstjincc which 
acts as a mordant and tends to fix the stiin to the Iwcteria. 
Kxcess of stain is afterwards remewed from the tissues by the 
use of decolorizing agents, such as acids of varying strength 
and concentration, alcohol, ikv.. Different bacteria behave very 
differently to stains ; some take them up rapidly, others slowly, 
some resist dccolorizalion, others are easily decolorized, fn 
some instances the stain cun be entirely removed from the 
tis.sues, leaving the Iwcteria alone coloured, and the tissues can 
then be stained by another colour. 'Fhis is the case in the 
method.s for staining the tubercle bac'illus and also in (iram’s 
method, the essential point in w'hich latter is the treatment with 
a solution of iodine before decolorizing. In ( train's method, 
however, only some bacteria retain the stain, wffiile others lose it. 
'fhe tissues and fluids are treated by various histological methods, 
but, to speak generally, examination is made either in films 
smeared on thin co\'cr-glasses and allowed to dr\% or in thin 
sections cut by the microtome after suitable fixation and harden- 
ing of the tis.sue. In the case of any bacterium discovered, 
obser\*alion must be made in a long series of instances in order 
to determine its invariable preseni'e. 

In cultivating bacteria outside the body various media to 
serve as food material must be prepared and sterilized by heal. 

, ^ The general principle in their preparation is to supply 

thM. ttutrinicmt for bacterial growth in a form as nearly 

similar as possible to that of the natural habitat of the 
organisms'— in the case of pathogenic bacteria, the natural fluids 
of the lK)dy. 'I'he media are used cither in a fluid or solid condi- 
tion, the lattcT Iwing obtained by a process of coagulation, or 
by the addition of a gelatinizing agent, and are placed in glass 
tubes or flasks plup^ed with cotton-wool. To mention examples, 
blooil serum solidified at a suitable temperature is a highly 
suitable medium, and various media are made with extract of 
meat as a basis, with the addition of gelatine or agar as .solidify- 
ing agents and of non-coagulable protcids (commercial “ pep- 


tone”) to make up for proteids lost by copulation in Hie 
preparation. The reaction of the media must in every case be 
carefully attended to, a neutral or slightly alkaline reaction 
being, as a rule, most suitable ; for delicate work it may be 
necessary to standardize the reaction by titration methods. 
The media from the store-flasks are placed in glass test-tubes 
or small flasks, protected from contamination by cotton-wool 
plugs, and are sterilized by heat. For most purposes the solid 
media are to be preferred, since bacterial growth appears as a 
discrete mass and accidental contamination can be readily 
recognized. Cultures are made by transferring by means of a 
sterile platinum wire a little of the material containing the 
bacteria to the medium. The tubes, after l^eing thus inoculated, 
arc kept at suitable temperatures, usually either at 37® C., the 
temperature of the body, or at about 20° C., a warm summer 
temperature, until growth appears. For maintaining a constant 
temperature incubators with regulating apparatus are used. 
Subsequent cultures or, as they are called, “ subcultures," 
may be made by inoculating fresh tubes, and in this way grow'th 
may be maintained often for an indefinite period. The simplest 
case is that in which only one variety of bacterium is present, 
and a “ pure culture ” may then be obtained at once. When, 
however, several species are present together, means must be 
adopted for separating them. For this purpose various methods 
have been devised, the most important being the plate-method 
of Koch. In this method the bacteria are distributed in a 
gelatine or agar medium liquefied by heat, and the medium is 
then poured out on sterile glass plates or in shallow glass dishes, 
and allowed to solidify. Each bacterium capable of growth 
gives rise to a colony visilile to the naked eye, and if the colonies 
are sufficiently apart, an inc^culation can be made from any one 
to a tube of culture-niedium and a pure culture obtained. Of 
course, in applying the method means must be adopted for 
suitably diluting the bacterial mixture. Another important 
methocl consists in inoculating an animal with some fluid con- 
taining the various bacteria. A pathogenic, bacterium present 
may invade the body, and may be obtained in pure culture 
from the internal organs. This method applies especially to 
[latliogenic bacteria whose growth on culture media is slow, c.g. 
the tu^‘rcle bacillus. 

'fhe full description of a particular bacterium implies an 
account not only of its microscopical characters, but also of 
its growth characters in various culture media, its bioh^gical 
properties, and the efTeels produ(X*d in animals by im^culation. 
To demonstrate readily its action on various substances, cer- 
tain media have been devised. For example, various sugars — 
lactose, glucose, saccharose, ^tc. — arc added to test the fermen- 
tative action of the bacterium on these substances ; litmus is 
added to show changes in reaction, specially standardized media 
being used for estimating such changes ; peptone solution is 
I'oinmonly employed for testing whether or not the bacterium 
forms indol ; sterilized milk is used as a culture medium to 
determine whether or not it is curdled by the growth. Some- 
times a bacterium can be readily recognized from one or two 
characters, but not infrequently a whijle series of tests must be 
made before the species is determined. As our knowledge has 
advanced it has become abundantly evident that the so-called 
pathogenic bacteria are not organisms with special features, 
but that each is a mi'mber of a group of organisms possessing 
closely allied characters. From the point of view of evolution 
we may siFppose that certain races of a group of bacteria have 
gradually acquired the power of invading the tissues of the 
body and producing disease. In the acquisition of pathogenic 
pro|>erties some of their original Characters have become changed, 
but in many instances this has taken place only to a slight 
degree, and, furthermore, some of these changes are not of a 
permanent character. It is to be noted that in the case of 
bacteria wc can only judge of organisms being of different 
species by the stability of the characters which distinguish 
them, and numerous examples might be given where their 
characters become modified by comparatively slight change in 
their environment. The cultural as well as the microscopical 
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characters of a pathogenic oiganism nay be closely sinular to 
other non-pathogenic members of the same group, and it thus 
comes to be a matter of extreme difiiculty in certain cases to 
state what criterioit should be used in differentiating varieUes. 
The tests which are applied for tiiis purpose at present arc chiefly 
of two kinds. In the first place, such organisms may be differ- 
entiated by the chemical change produced by them in various 
culture media, by thdr fermentative action on various 
sugars, &c., though in this case such properties may become 
modified in the course of time. And in the second place, the 
various serum reactions to be described below have been called 
into requisition. It may be stated tliat the introduction of a 
particular bacterium into the tissues of the body leads to certain 
properties appearing in the serum, which arc chiefly exerted 
towards this particular bacterium. Such a serum may accord- 
ingly within certain limits be used for differentiating this organism 
from others closely allied to it (vide infra). 

The modes of cultivation described apply only to organisms 
wliich grow in presence of oxygen. Some. howe\ er~ -the strictly 
anaerobic bacteria — grow only in the absence of ox>^en ; hence 
means must be adopted for excluding this gas. It is found that 
if the inoculation be made deep down in a solid medium, growth 
of an anaerobic organism will take place, especially if the medium 
contains some reducing agent such as glucose. Such cultures | 
are called “ deep cultures.” To obtain growth of an anaerobic 
organism on the surface of a medium, in using the plate method, 
and also for cultures in fluids, the air is displaced by an indifferent 
gas. usually hydrogen. 

In testing the effects of bacteria by inoculation the .smaller 
rodents, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and mice, are usually employed. 

One great drawback in certain cases is that such 
/aocu/a- animals are not susceptible to a given bacterium, or 
that the dise^ise is different in character from tliat in the 
human subject. Insome cases,e.g. Malta feverand relapsing fever, 
monkeys have been used with success, but in others, r.g. leprosy, 
none of the lower animals has been found to be susceptible. 
Discretion must therefore be exercised in interpreting negative 
results in the lower animals. For purposes of inoculation young 
vigorous cultures must be used. The bacteria arc mixed with 
some indifferent fluid, or a fluid culture is employed. 'Fhe 
injections are made 1)V means of a hypodermic syringe into the 
subcutaneous tissue, into a vein, into one of the serous sacs, or 
more rarely into some .special part of the body. The animal, 
after injection, must be kq^t in favourable surroundings, and 
any resulting symptoms noted. It may die, or may lx? killed 
at any time desired, and then a post-mortem examination is 
made, the conditions of the organs, &'C., being observed and 
noted. The various tissues affected are examined microscopically 
and cultures made from them ; in this way the structural changes 
and the relation of liacteria to them can be determined. 

'Though the causal relationship of a bacterium to a disease 
may be completely established by the methods given, another 
very important part of bacteriology is concerned with the poisons 
or toxins formed by bacteria. These toxins may become free 
in the culture fluid, and the li^'ing bacteria may then be got rid 
of by filtering the fluid through a filter of unglazed porcelain, 
whose pores are sufficiently small to retain them. I'he pa.ssage 
of the fluid is readily effected by negative pre.ssure 
Sepantioa produced by an ordinary water exhaust-pump. 'I'he 
oitoxinM. filtrate are then tested by the meU\ods 

used in pharmacology. In other instances the toxins are re- 
tained to a large extent within the bacteria, and in this case 
the dead bacteria arc injected as a suspension in fluid. Methods 
have been introduced for the purpose of breaking up the bodi^ 
of bacteria and setting free the intracellular toxins. For this 
purpose Koch ground up tubercle bacilli in an agate mortar and 
treated them with distilled water until practically no deposit 
remained. Rowland and Macfadyen for the same purpose intro- 
duced the method of grinding the bacilli in liquid air. At this 
temperature the bacterial bodies are extremely brittle, and are 
thus readily broken up. The study of the nature of toxinsrequire.s, 
of course, the various methods of organic chemistry. Attempts 


to obtain them in an absolutely pure condition have, however* 
failed in important cases. So that when a “ toxin is spoken 
of, a mixture with other organic substances is usually implied. 
Or the toxin may be precipitated with other organic sulistances, 
purified toacertain extent by re-solution, re-precipitation, dec., and 
desiccated. A ** dry toxin ” is thus obtained, though still In an 
impure condition. Toxic substances have also been separated by 
corresponding methods from the bodies of those who have died 
of certain diseases, and the action of such substances on animals 
is in some cases an important point in the pathology of the 
disease. Another auxiliary method has been applied in this 
department, viz. the separation of organic substances by 
filtration under high pressure through a colloid membrane, 
gelatine supported in the pores of a porcelain filter being usually 
employed. It has l>een found, for example, that a toxin may 
pass through such a filter while an antitoxin may not. The 
methods of producing immunity are dealt with lielow. 

The fact that in anthrax, one of the first diseases to be fully 
studied, numerous bacilli are present in the blood of infected 
animals, gave origin to the idea that the organisms ^ . 

might produce their effect by using up the oxygen 
of the blood. Such action is now known to be (luite a ofdiMaae. 
subsidiary matter. And although effects may some- 
times be produced in a mechanical manner by bacteria plug- 
ging capillaries of important organs, e,g, brain and kidneys, it 
may now be staled as an accepted fact that all the important 
results of bacteria in the tissues are due to poisonous bodies or 
toxins formed by Uiem, Here, just as in the general subject of 
fermentation, we must inquire whether the bacteria form the 
substances in question direialy or by means of non-living 
ferments or enzymes. With regard to toxin formation the 
following general statements may be made. In certain instances, 
e.g, in the case of the tetanus and diphtheria bacilli, the pro- 
duction of soluble toxins can be re.adily demonstrated by 
filtering a culture in bouillon germ-free by means of a porcelain 
filter, and then injecting some of the filtrate into an animal. 
In tliis way the characteristic features of the disease can be 
reproduced. Such toxins being set free in the culture medium 
are often known as extracellular. In many cases, however, the 
filtrate, when injected, produces comparatively little effect, 
whilst toxic ai:tion is observed when the bacteria in a dead 
condition arc used ; this is the case with the organisms of 
tubercle, cholera, typhoid and many others. The toxins are 
here manifestly contained within the bodies of the bacteria, i.e, 
are intracellular^ though they may become free on di.sintcgration 
of the bacteria, 'i'hc action of the.se intracellular toxins lias in 
many instancies nothing characteristic, but is rnerely in the 
direction of producing fever and interfering with the vital 
processes of the body generally, these disturbances often going 
on to a fatal result. In other words, the toxin.s of different 
bacteria are closely similar in their results on the body and the 
features of the corresfionding diseases are largely regulated by 
the vital properties of the bacteria, their distribution in the 
ti.ssues, &c. 'J’he distinction between the two varieties of toxins, 
though convenient, must not be jmshed too far, as we know 
little regarding their mode of formation. Although the formation 
of toxins with characteristic action can l>e show'U by the above 
methods, yet in some ca.ses little or no loxic action can be demon- 
strated. This, for example, is the c^aise with the anthrax 
bacillus ; although the effect of this orf,mnism in the living body 
indicates the production of toxins which diffuse for a distance 
around the bacteria. This and similar fat'cs have suggested 
that some toxins are only produced in the living body. 
A considerable amount of work has l;)een done in connexion 
with this subject, and many observers have found that fluids 
taken from the living body in which the organisms have been 
growing, contain toxic substance.s, to which the name of 
aggressins has been applied. Fluid containing these aygressins 
greatly increases the toxic effect of the correspiinding hactem, 
and may produce death at an earlier stage than ever occurs with 
the bacteria alone. They also appear to have in certain caws 
a paralysing action on the cells which act as phagocytes. Ihe 
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work on this subject is highly sugg^tive^ and opens up new 
pmsibilities with regard to the investigation of bacterial action 
within the body. Not only are the general symptoms of poisoning 
in bacterial disease due to toxic substances^ but also the tissue 
changes, many of them of inflammatory nature, in the neighbour- 
hood of the bacteria. Thus, to mention examples, diphtheria 
toxin produces inflammatory oedema which may be followed 
by necrosis ; dead tubercle bacilli give rise to a tubercle-like 
nodule, &c. Furthermore, a bacillus may give rise to more than 
one toxic body, either as stages in one process of change or as 
distinct products. Thus paralysis following diphtheria is in all 
probability due to a different toxin from that which causes the 
acute symptoms of poisoning or possibly to a modification of it 
sometimes formed in specially large amount. It is interesting 
to note that in the case of the closely analogous example of snake 
venoms, there may be separated from a single venom a number 
of toxic bodies which have a selective action on different animal 
tissues. 

Regarding the chemical nature of toxins less is known tlian 
rcgarcling their physiological action. Though an enormous 
amount of work has been done on the subject, no 
important bacterial toxin has as yet been obtained 
in a pure condition, and, though many of them are 
proIial)ly of proteid nature, even this cannot be asserted with 
al>solute certainty. Rriegcr, in his earlier work, found that 
alkaloids were formed by bacteria in a variety of conditions, and 
that some of them wore poisonous. These alkaloids he called 
ptomaines. The methods used in the investigations were, however, 
open to objection, and it is now recognized that although oiganic 
bases may sometimes be formed, and may be toxic, the importiint 
toxins arc not of tliat nature. A later research by Ilrieger along 
with Fracnkel pointed to the extracellular toxins of diphtheria, 
tetanus and otlier diseases being of proteid nature, and various 
other observers have arrived at a like conclusion. The general 
result of stK^h researcli has been to show that the toxic bodies are, 
like proteids, precipitable by alcohol and various salts ; they are 
soluble in water, are somewhat easily dialysable, and are rela- 
tively unstable both to light and heat. Attempts to get a pure 
toxin by repeated precipitation and solution have resulted in the 
production of a whitish amorphous powder with highly toxic 
properties. Such a powder gives a proteid reaction, and is no 
doubt largely composed of albumoses, hence the name iox- 
alhumoses has been applied. The question has, however, been 
raised whether the toxin is really itself a proteid, or whether it is 
not merely carried down with the precipitate. Brieger and Boer, 
by precipitation with certain salts, nottibly of zinc, obtained a 
body which was toxic but gave no reaction of any form of proteid. 
There is of course the possibility in tliis rase that the toxin was a 
proteid, but was in so small amount that it escaped detection. 
'Hiese facts show tlie great difficulty of the problem, which is 
prolmbly insoluble by present methods of analysis ; the only 
test, in fact, for the existence of a toxin is its physiological effect. 
It may also be mentioned that many toxins have now been 
obtained by growing the particular organism in a proteid-frec 
medium, a fact which shows that if the toxi^ is a proteid it may 
be formed synthetically by the bacterium as well as by modifica- 
tion of proteid already present. With regard to the nature of 
intracellular toxins, there is even greater difficulty in the investi- 
gation and still less is known. Many of them, probably also of 
proteid nature, are much more resistant to heat ; thus the intra- 
cellular toxins of the tubercle bacillus retain certain of their 
effects even after exposure to 100° C. Like the extracellular 
toxins they may be of remarkable potency ; for example, fever 
is produced in the human subject by the injection into the 
blood of an extremely minute quantity of dead typhoid bacilli. 

We cannot as yet speak definitely with regard to the part 
played by enzymes in these toxic processes. Certain toxins 
resemble enzymes as regards their conditions of pre- 
agyrnw, cipitation and relative instability, and the fact that in 
most cases a considerable period intervenes between the time of 
injection and the occurrence of symptoms lias been adduced in 
support of the view that enzymes are present. In the case of 


diphtheria Sidney Martin obtained toxic albumoses in the spleen, 
which he considered were due to the digestive action of an enzyme 
formed by the bacillus in the membrane and absorbed into the 
circulation. According to this view, then, a part at least of the 
directly toxic substance is produced in the living body by enzymes 
present in the so-called toxin obtained from the bacterial culture. 
Recent researches go to show that enzymes play a greater part 
in fermentation by living ferments tlian was formerly supposed, 
and by analogy it is likely that they are also concerned in the 
processes of disease. But this has not been proved, and hitherto 
no enzyme has been separated from a pathogenic bacterium cap- 
able of forming, by digestive or other action, the toxic bodies from 
proteids outside the body. It is also to be noted that, as in the 
case of poisons of known constitution, each toxin has a minimum 
lethal dose which is proportionate to the weight of the animal 
and which can be ascertained with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The action of toxins is little understood. It consists in all 
probability of disturbance, by means of the chemical affinities 
of the toxin, of the highly complicated molecules of living cells. 
This disturbance results in disintegration to a varying degree, 
and may produce changes visible on microscopic examination. 
In other cases such changes cannot be detected, and the only 
evidence of their occurrence may be the associated symptoms. 
The very important work of Ehrlich on diphtheria toxin shows 
that in the molecule of toxin there are at least two chief atom 
groups — one, the “ haptophorous,’^ by which the toxin molecule 
is attached to the cell protoplasm ; and the other the “ toxo- 
phorous,*’ which has a ferment-like action on the living molecule, 
producing a disturbance which results in the toxic symptoms. 
On this theory, susceptibility to a toxin will imply both a chemical 
affinity of certain tissues for the toxin molecule and also sensitive- 
ness to its actions, and, furthermore, non-susceptibility may 
result from the absence of either of tliese two properties. 

A bacterial infection when analysed is seen to be of the nature 
of an intoxication. There is, however, another all-important 
factor concerned, viz. the multiplication of the living 
organisms in the tissues ; this is essential to, and 
regulates, the supply of toxins. It is important that 
these two essential factors should be kept clearly in view, since 
the means of defence against any disease may depend upon the 
power either of neutralizing toxins or of killing the organisms 
producing them. It is to be noted that there is no fixed relation 
between toxin production and bacterial multiplication in the 
body, some of the organisms most active as toxin producers 
having comparatively little power of invading the tissues. 

We shall now consider how bacteria may behave when they 
have gained entrance to the body, what effects may be produced, 
and what circumstances may modify the disease in any 
particular case. The extreme instance of bacterial 
invasion is found in some of the septicaemias in the aiaemae, 
lower animals, e.g, anthrax septicaemia in guinea-pigs, 
pneumococcus septicaemia in rabbits. In such diseases the 
bacteria, when introduced into the subcutaneous tissue, rapidly 
gain entrance to the blood stream and multiply freely in it, and 
by means of their toxins cause symptoms of general poisoning. 
A widespread toxic action is indicated by the lesions found — 
cloudy swelling, which may be followed by fatty degeneration, 
in internal organs, capillary haemorrhages, &c. In septicaemia 
in the human subject, often due to streptococci, the process is 
similar, but the oiganisms are found especially in the capillaries 
of the internal organs and may not be detectable in the peripheral 
circulation during life. In another class of diseases, the organisms 
first produce some well-marked local lesion, from which secondary 
extension takes place by the lymph or blood stream to other parts 
of the body, where corresponding lesions are formed. In this way 
secondary abscesses, secondary tubercle glanders and nodules, 
&c., result ; in t3rphoid fever there is secondary invasion of the 
mesenteric glands, and clumps of bacilli are also found in internal 
organs, especially the spleen, though there may be little tissue 
cl»nge around them. In all such cases there is seen a selective 
chatacter in the distribution of the lesions, some organs being in 
any disease, much more liable to infection than others. In still 
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another class of diseases the bacteria are restricted to some par- 
ticular part of the body, and the symptoms are due to toxins 
which are absorbed from it. Thus in cholera the bacteria are 
practically confined to the intestine^ in diphtheria to the region 
of the false membrane, in tetanus to some wound. In the last- 
mentioned disease even the local multiplication depends upon the 
presence of other bacteria, as the tetanus bacillus has practically 
no power of multiplying in the healthy tissues when introduced 
alone. 

The effects produced by bacteria may be considered under 
the following heads : (i) tissue changes produced in the vicinity 
of the bacteria, either at the primary or secondary 
cbmaj^s, f (^) tissue changes produced at a distance by 
absorption of their toxins ; (3) symptoms. The 
changes in the vicinity of bacteria are to be regarded partly 
as the direct result of the action of toxins on living cells, and 
partly as indicating a reaction on the part of the tissues. (Many 
such changes are usually grouped together under the heading 
of inflammation ” of varying degree — acute, subacute and 
chronic.) Degeneration and death of cells, haemorrhages, serous 
and fibrinous exudations, leucocyte emigration, proliferation of 
connective tissue and other cells, may be mentioned a.s some of 
the fundamental changes. Acute inflammation of various types, 
suppuration, granulation- tissue formation, &c., represent some 
of the complex resulting processes. 'Fhe changes produced 
at a distance by distribution of toxins may be very manifold- 
cloudy swelling and fatty degeneration, serous effusions, capillary 
haemorrhages, various degenerations of muscle, hyaline degenera- 
tion of small blood-vessels, and, in certain chronic diseases, waxy 
degeneration, all of which may be widespread, are examples 
of the effects of toxins, rapid or slow in action. Again, in certain 
cases the toxin has a special affinity for certain tissues. Thus 
in diphtheria changes in both nerve cells and nerve fibres have 
been found, and in tetanus minute alterations in the nucleus 
and protoplasm of nerve cells. 

The lesions mentioned are in many instances necessarily 
accompanied by functional disturbances or clinical symptoms, 
varying according to site, and to the nature and diigree 
ymp oms, affection. In addition, however, there occur 

in bacterial diseases symptoms to w'hich the correlated structural 
changes have not yet been demonstrated. Amongst these the 
most important is fever with increased protein metabolism, 
attended with disturbances of the circulatory and respiratory 
systems. Nervous symptoms, somnolence, coma, spasm.s, con- 
vulsions and paralysis are of common occurrence. All such 
phenomena, however, are likewise due to the disturbance of the 
molecular constitution of living cells. Alterations in metabolism 
are found to be associated with some of these, but with others 
no corresponding physical change can be demonstrated. The 
action of toxins on various glands, producing diminished or 
increased functional activity, has a close analogy to that of 
certain drugs. In short, if we place aside the outstanding 
exception of tumour growth, we may say that practically 
all the important phenomena met with in disease may be 
experimentally produced by the injection of bacteria or of 
their toxins. 

The result of the entrance of a vinilent bacterium into the 
tissues of an animal is not a disease with hard and fast characters, 
but varies greatly with circumstances. With regard 
to the subject of infection the chief factor is suscepti- 
bilily ; with regard to the bacterium virulence is all- 
important. Susceptibility, as is well recopized, varies much 
under natural conditions in different species, in different ra<x*s 
of the same species, and amongst individuals of the same race. 
It also varies with the period of life, young subjects being more 
susceptible to certain diseases, r.g. diphtheria, than adults. 
Further, there is the very important factor of acquired suscepti- 
bility. It has been experimentally shown that conditions such 
as fatigue, starvation, exposure to cold, &c., lower the general 
resisting powers and increase the susceptibility to bacterial 
infection. So also the local powers of resistance may be lowered 
by injury or depressed vitality. In this way conditions formerly 
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believed to be the caus^ of disease are now recognized as playing 
their part in predisposing to the action of the true causal agent, 
viz. the bacterium. In health the blood and internal tissues 
are bacterium-free; after death they offer a most suitable 
pabulum for various bacteria ; but between these two extremes 
lie states of varying liability to infection. It is also probable 
that in a state of health organisms do gain entrance to the blood 
from time to time and are rapidly killed off. The circumstances 
which alter the virulence of bacteria will be referred to again in 
connexion with immunity, but it may be stated here that, as 
a general rule, the virulence of an organism towards an animal 
is increased by sojourn in the tissues of that animal. The increase 
of virulence becomes especially marked when the organism is 
inoculated from animal to animal in series, the method of 
passage. This is chiefly to be regarded as an adaptation to 
surroundings, though the fact that the less virulent members 
of the bacterial species will be liable to be killed off also plays 
a part. Conversely, the virulence tends to diminish on cultivation 
on artificial media outside the body, especially in circumstances 
little favourable to growth. 

By immunity is meant non-susceptibility to a given disease, 
or to experimental inoculation with a given bacterium or toxin. 
The term must be used in a relative sense, and account 
must always be taken of the conditions present. 
animal may be readily susceptible to a disease on experimental 
inoculation, and yet rarely or never suffer from it naturally, 
because the necessary conditions of infection are not supplied 
in nature. That an animal possesses natural immunity can only 
be shown on exposing it to such conditions, this being usually 
most .satisfactorily done in direct experiment. Further, there 
are various degrees of immunity, and in this connexion conditions 
of local or general diminished vitality play an important part 
in increasing the susceptibility. Animals naturally susceptible 
may acijuirc immunity, on the one hand by successfully passing 
through an attack of the disease, or, on the other hand, by 
various methods of inoculation. 'Fwo chief varieties of artificial 
immunity arc now generally recognized, differing chiefly accord- 
ing to the mode of production. In the first-- active immunity-- 
a reaction or series of reactions is produced in the body of the 
animal, usually by injections of bacteria or their products. 
The - passive immunity — is produced by the transferemce 

of a quantity of the serum of a.n animal actively immunized to 
a fresh animal ; the term is applied because there is brought into 
play no active change in the tissues of the second animal, 'ilie 
methods of active immunity have l>een practically applied in 
preventive inoculation against disease ; tliose of passive immunity 
have given us serum therapeutics. The chief facts with regard 
to each may now be stated. 

I. Active Immunity, — The key to the artificial establishment 
of active immunity is given by the fact long established that 
recfivery from an attack of certain infective diseases is accom- 
panied by protection for varying periods of lime against a 
subsequent attack. Hence follows the idea of producing a 
modified attack of the disease as a means of prevention — 
a principle which had been previously applied in inoculation 
against smallpox. Immunity, however, prolmbly results from 
certain substances introduced into the system during the disease 
rather tlian from the disease itself ; for by properly adjusted 
doses of the poison (in the widest sense), immunity may result 
without any symptoms of the disease occurring. Of the chief 
methods used in producing active immunity the first is by in- 
oculation with bacteria whose virulence has been diminished, 
i,€, with an attenuated vinj.s.” Many of the earlier methods 
of attenuation were devised in the case of the anthrax Imcilhis, 
an organism which is, however, somewhat exceptional as regards 
the relative stability of its virulence. Many such methods 
consist, to speak generally, in growing the organism outside 
the body under somewhat unsuitable conditions, e.g. at higher 
temperatures than the optimum, in the presence of weak anti- 
septics, &c. The virulence of many oi^ganisms, however, becomes 
diminished when they are grown on the ordinary artificial media, 
and the diminution is sometimes accelerated by passing a current 
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of air over the surface of the growth. Sometimes also the 
virulence of a bacterium for a particular kind of animal becomes 
lessened on pass^ it through the body of one of another species. 
Cultures of varying degree of virulence may be obtained such 
methods^ and immunity can be gradually increased by inoculatbn 
with vaccines of increasing virulence. The immunity may be 
made to reach a very high degree by ultimately using cultures 
of intensified virulence, this “ sup)ervirulent character being 
usually attained by the method of passage already explained. 
A second method is by injection of the bacterium in the dead 
condition, whereby immunity against the living oiganism may 
be produced. Here manifestly the dose may be easily controlled, 
and may be gradually increased in successive inoculations. This 
method has a wide application. A third method is by injections 
of the separated toxins of a bacterium, the resulting immunity 
being not only against the toxin, but, so far as present knowledge 
shows, also against the living orgiuiism. In the development 
of toxin-immunity the doses, small at first, are gradually in- 
creased in successive inoculations ; or, as in the case of very 
active toxins, the initial injections are made with toxin modified 
by heat or by the addition of various chemical substances. 
Immunity of the same nature can be acquired in the same way 
against snake and scorpion poisons, and against certain vegetable 
toxins, v.g, ricin, abrin, &c. 

In order that the immunity may reach a high degree, either 
the bacteriuna in a very virulent state or a large dose of toxin 
must ultimately be used in the injections. In such cases the 
immunity is, to speak generally, specific, applies only to the 
bacterium or toxin used in its production. A certain degree of 
non-specific immunity or increased tissue resistance may be 
produced locally, c.g, in the peritoneum, by injections of non- 
pathogenic organisms, peptone, nucleic acid and various other 
substances. In these cases the immunity is without specific 
character, and cannot be transferred to another animal. Lastly, 
in a few instances one organism has an antagonistic action to 
another ; for example, the products of B, pyocyaneus have a 
certain protective action against H. anthracis. This method has, 
however, not yielded any imporUint practical application. 

2. Passive Immunity: The development of active 

immunity by the above methods is es.sentially the result of a 
reactive process on the part of the cells of the body, though 
as yet we know little of its real nature. It is, however, also 
accompanied by tlic appearance of certain bodies in tlie blood 
serum of the animal treated, to which the name of anti-substances 
is given, and these have been the subject of extensive study. 
It is by means of them that immunity (passive) can be trans- 
ferred to a fresh animal. The development of anti-substances 
is, however, not peculiar to bacteria, but occurs also when alien 
cells of vario\i.s kinds, proteins, ferments, &c., are injected. In 
fact, oigunic molecules can lie divided into two classes according 
as they give rise to anti-substances or fail to do so. Amongst 
tlie latter, tlie vegetable poisons of known constitution, alkaloids, 
glucosides, &c., are to be placed. The molecules which lead to 
the production of anti-substances are usually known as antigens, 
and each antigen has a specific combining affinity for its corre- 
sponding anti-substance, fitting it as a lock does a key. The 
antigens, as already indicated, may occur in Ixictcria, cells, &c., 
or they may occur free in n fluid. Anti-substances may be 
arranged, as has been done by Khrlich, into three main groups. 
In the first group, the anti-substance simply combines with the 
^tigen, witliout, so far as we know, producing any change in it. 
The antitoxins are examples of tliis variety. In the second 
group, the anti-substance, in addition to combining with the 
antigen, produces some recognizable physical cha^e in it ; 
the precipitins and agglutinins may be mentioned as examples. 
In the third group, the anti-substancti, after it has combined 
with the antigen, leads to the union of a third lx>dy called 
complement {alexine or cytase of French writers), which is 
present in normal serum. As a result of the union id the three 
substances, a dissolving or digestive action is often to be observed. 
This is the mode of action of the anti-substances in the case of a 
haemolytic or bacteriolytic serum. So far as bactoial immunity 


is concerned, the anti-serum exerts its action either on the toxin 
or on the bacterium itself ; that is, its action is either antitoxic 
or anti-bacterial. The properties of these two kinds of serum 
may now be considered. 

'fhe term “ antitoxic signifies that serum has the power of 
neutralizing the action of the toxin, as is shown by mixing them 
together outside the body and then injecting them 
into an animal. The antitoxic serum when injected ^ 

previously to the toxin also confers immunity (passive) 
against it ; when injected after the toxin it has within certain 
limits a curative action, though in this case its dose requires 
to be large. The antitoxic property is developed in a susceptible 
animal by successive and gradually increasing doses of the toxin. 
In the earlier experiments on smaller animals the potency of 
the toxin was modified for the first injections, but in preparing 
antitoxin for therapeutical purposes the toxin is used in its 
unaltered condition, the horse being the animal usually employed. 
The injections are made subcutaneously and afterwards intraven- 
ously ; and, while the dose must be gradually increased, care 
must be taken tliat this is not done too quickly, otherwise the 
antitoxic power of the serum may fall and the health of the animal 
suffer. The serum of the animal is tested from time to time 
against a known amount of toxin, uc. is standardized. The unit 
of antitoxin in Ehrlich’s new standard is the amount requisite 
to antagonize loo times the minimum lethal dose of a particular 
toxin to a guinea-pig of 250 grm. weight, the indication that 
the toxin has l>een antagonized being that a fatal result does 
not follow within five days after the injection. In the case of 
diphtheria the antitoxic power of the serum may reach 800 
units per cubic centimetre, or even more. 'Ifie laws of antitoxin 
production and action are not confined to bacterial toxins, but 
apply also to other vegetable and animal toxins, resembling 
them in constitution, viz. the vegetable toxalbumoses and the 
snake-venom group referred to above. 

The production of antitoxin is one of the most striking facts of 
biological science, and two important questions with regard to it 
must next he considered, viz. how does tlie antitoxin 
act ? and how is it formed within the body ? Theo- 
retically there are two possible modes of action : 
antitoxin may act by means of the cells of the body, i.e, in- 
directly or physiologically ; or it may act directly on the toxin, 
i,e, chemically or physically. The second view may now be 
said to be established, and, though the question cannot be fully 
discus.sed here, the chief grounds in support of a direct action 
may be given, (a) The action of antitoxin on toxin, as tested 
by neutralization effects, takes place more quickly in concen- 
trated than in weak solutions, and more quickly at a warm 
(within certain limits) than at a cold temperature, {h) Antitoxin 
acts more powerfully when injected along with the toxin than 
when injected at the same time in another part of the body ; 
if its action were on the tissue-cells one would expect that the 
site of injection would be immaterial. For example, the amount 
necessary to neutralize five times the lethal dose being deter- 
mined, twenty times that amount will neutralize a hundred 
times the lethal dose. In the case of physiological antagonism 
of drugs this relationship does not hold, (r) It has been shown 
by J. Martin and Cherry, and by A. A. Is^nthack and Cobbett, 
that in certain instances the toxin can be made to pass through 
a gelatine membrane, whereas the antitoxin cannot, its molecules 
being of larger size. If, however, toxin be mixed with antitoxin 
for some time, it can no longer be passed tlirough, presumably 
because it has become combined with the antitoxin. 

Lastly it may be mentioned that when a toxin has some 
action which can be demonstrated in a test-tube experiment, 
for example, a dissolving action on red corpuscles, this action 
may be annulled by previously adding the antitoxin to toxin ; 
in such a case the intervention of the hvir^ tissues is excluded. 
In view of the fact that antitoxin has a direct action on toxin, 
we may say that theoretically this may take place in one of two 
ways. It may produce a disintegration of the toxin molecule, 
or it may combine with it to produce a body whose combining 
affinities are satisfied. The latter view, fast advocated by 
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Ehrlich^ harmonizes with the facts established with regard to 
toxic action and the behaviour of antitoxins, and may now be 
regarded as established. His view as to the dual composition of 
the toxin molecule has already been mentioned, and it is evident 
that if the haptophorous or combining group has its affinity 
satisfied by union with antitoxin^ the toxin will no longer 
combine with living cells, and will thus be rendered harmless. 
One other important fact in support of what has been stated is 
that a toxin may have its toxic action diminished, and may still 
require the same amount of antitoxin as previously for neutral- 
ization. This is readily intelligible on the supposition that the 
toxophorous group is more labile than the haptophorous. There 
is, however, still dispute with regard to the exact nature of the 
union of toxin and antitoxin. Khrlich’s view is that the two 
substances form a firm combination like a strong acid and a base. 
He found, however, that if he took the largest amount of toxin 
which w'as just neutralized by a given amount of antitoxin, much 
more tlian a single dose of toxin had to be added before a single 
dose was left free. For example, if loo doses of toxin were 
neutralized by a unit of antitoxin (w. supra) it might be that 125 
doses would need to be added to the same amount of antitoxin 
before the mixture produced a fatal result when it was injected. 
This result, which is usually known now as the “ Khrlich pheno- 
menon,’’ was explained by him on the supposition that the 
“ toxin ” does not represent molecules which are all the same, 
but contains molecules of different degrees of combining affinity 
and of toxic action. Accordingly, the most actively toxic 
molecules will be neutralized first, and those which are left over, 
that is, uncombined with antitoxin, will have a weaker toxic 
action, 'rhis view has been assailed bv 'rhorvald Madsen and 
S. A. Arrhenius, who hold that the union of toxin and antitoxiti 
iscomparatively loose, and belongs to theclassof reversible actions, 
being comparable in fact with the union of a weak acid and 
base. I f such were the condition there would always be a certain 
amount both of free tc^xin and of free antitoxin in the mixture, 
and in this rase also considerably more than a dose of toxin 
would have to be added to a “ neutral mixture ” before the 
amount of free toxin was increased by a dose, that is, before 
the mixture became lethal. It may be stated that while in 
certain instances the union of toxin and antitoxin may be 
reversible, all the facts established cannot be explained on this 
simple hypothesis of reversible action. Still another view, 
advocated by Bordet, is that the union of toxin and antitoxin 
is rather of physical than of strictly chemical nature, and repre- 
sents an interaction of colloidal substances, a sort of molecular 
deposition by which the smaller toxin molecule becomes en- 
tangled in the larger molecule of antitoxin. Sufficient has been 
said to show that the subject is one of great intricacy, anti no 
simple stiitement with regard to it is as yet possible. We are 
probably safe in .saying, however, that the molecules of a toxin 
are not identical hut vary in the degree of their combining 
affiniue.s, and also in their toxic action, and that, while in some 
cases the combination of anti-substances has been shown to be 
reversible, we are far from Ixjing able to say that this is a general 
law. 

The origin of antitoxin is of course merely a part of the general 
question regarding the production of anti-substances in general, 
as these all combine in the same way with their homo* 
Piuwmtioa logou.s substances and have the same character of 
Specificity. As, however, most of the work has been 
done with regard to antitoxin production wc may 
consider here the theoretical aspect of the .subject. 1'here are 
three chief possibilities : (a) that the antitoxin is a modification 
of the toxin ; (h) that it is a substance normally present, but 
produced in excess under stimulation of the toxin ; (r) that it 
is an entirely new product. The first of the.se, which w'ould 
imply a proce.ss of a very remarkable nature, is disproved by 
what is obser\'ed after bleeding an animal whose blood contains 
antitoxin. In such a case it has been shown that, without the 
introduction of fresh toxin, new antitoxin appears, and therefore 
mu^t be produced by the living tissues. The second theory is 
the more probable a priori, and if established removes the 
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necessity for the third. It is strongly supported by Ehrlich, 
who, in his so-called “ side-chain {Seiimketto) theory, explains 
antitoxin production as an instance of regeneration after loss. 
Living protoplasm, or in other words a biogen molecule, is 
regarded as consisting of a contra! atom group {Leisiunfiskem), 
related to which are numerous secondary atom groups or side- 
chains, with unsatisfied chemical affinities. The side-chains 
constitute the means by which other molecules arc added to 
the living molecule, c.g. in the process of nutrition. It is by 
means of such side-chains that toxin molecules are attached to 
the protoplasm, so that the living molecules are brought under 
the action of the toxophorous groups of the toxins. In 
antitoxin production this combination takes place, 
though not in sufficient amount to produce serious 
toxic symptoms. It is further supposed that the 
combination being of somewhat firm character, the side-chains 
thus combined are lost for the purposes of the cell ami arc there- 
fore thrown off. By the introduction of fresh toxin the process 
is repeated and the regeneration of side-chains is increased. 
Ultimately the regeneration becomes an over-regeuerati(»Ti and 
free side-chains produced in exce.ss are set free and ay)pcar in 
the blood as antitoxin molecules. In other words the substances, 
which when forming part of the cells fix the toxin to the cells, 
constitute antitoxin molecules when free in the serum. This 
theory, though not yet established, eerhiinly affords the most 
satisfactory explanation at present available. In support of it 
there is toe remarkable fact, discovered by A. Wasserm.'tnn and 
Takaki in the case of tetanus, that th(;rc do exist in the 
nervous system molecules with combining affinity for the tetanus 
toxin. If, for example, the brain and spinal cord removed from 
an animal be bruised and brought into conhict with tetanus 
toxin, a certain amount of the toxicity disappears, as siiown l>y 
injecting the mixture into another animal. Further, these 
molecules in the nervous system present the same susceptibility 
to heat and other physical agenci(^s as does tetanus antitoxin. 
There is therefore strong evidence that antitoxin molecules do 
exist us part of the living substance of nerve cells. It has, 
moreover, been found that the serum of various animals has a 
certain amount of antitoxic action, and thus the basis for anti- 
toxin production, according to Ehrlich’s theory’, is afforded, 
'f’he theory also supplies the explanation of the power which an 
animal poss(^^^c:» of producing various antitoxins, since this 
depends ultimately upon susce|)tibility to toxic action. ’I’hc 
explanation is thus carried back to the com])licatcd constitution 
of biogen molecules in various living cells of the body. It may 
bo added that in the case of all the other kinds of anti-substances, 
which are produced by a corresponding reaction, we have 
examples of the existence of traces of them in the blood scrum 
under normal c'onditions. We arc, accordingly, justified in 
definitely concluding that their appearance in large amount in 
the blmxl, as the result of active immunization, represents an 
increased production of molecules which are already present in 
the body, either in a free condition in its fluids or as constituent 
elements of its exJIs. 

In preparing anti-bticterial sera the lines of procedure corre- 
spond to those followed in the case of antitoxin.s, but the bacteria 
themselves in the living or dead condition or their 
maceration products are always used in the injections. 
Sometimes dead Ixicteria, living virulent bacteria, amm. 
and living supervirulent bacteria, are used in siicces- 
.sion, the object Iieing to arrive ultimately at a high dosage, 
though the details vary in diffenmt instances. The serum of 
an animal thus actively immunized has powerful protertive 
properties towards another animal, the amount nec<;ssary for 
protection being smnetimes almost inconceivably small. As 
a rule it has no action on the corresponding toxin, r.e. is 
not antitoxic. In addition to the protective actinn, .such 
n serum may f)ossess activities which can be demonstrated 
outride the body. Of these the most important are- (a) bac- 
teriolytic or lysogenic action, (b) agglutinative artion, and 
(c) opsonic action. 

The first of these, lysogenic or bacteriolytic action, consists in 
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the production of a change in the corre3ponding bacterium 
whereby it becomes granular^ swells up and ultimately may 
undergo dissolution. Pfeiffer was the first to show 
that this occurred when the bacterium was injected 
mSiott. the peritoneal cavity of the animal immunized 

against it, and also when a little of the serum of 
such an animal was injected with the bacterium into the peri- 
toneum of a fresh^ f .e. non-immunized animal. Metchnikoff and 
Bordet subsequently devised means by which a similar change 
could be produced in vitro, and analysed the conditions necessary 
for its occurrence. It has been completely established that in 
this phenomenon of lysogenesis there are two substances con- 
cerned, one specially developed or developed in excess, and the 
other present in normal serum. The former {Immunk^per of 
Ehrlich, stibstance sensibilisairice of Bordet) is the more stable, 
resisting a temperature of 60'^ C., and though giving the specific 
character to the reaction cannot act alone. The latter is ferment- 
like and much more labile than the former, being readily de- 
stroyed at 60'' C. It may be added tlmt the protective power 
is not lost by exposure to the temperature mentioned, this 
apparently depending upon a specific anti-substance. Further- 
more, lysogenic action is not confined to the case of bacteria 
but obtains also with other organized structures, red corpuscles 
(Bordet, Ehrlich and Morgenroth), leucocytes and spermatozoa 
(Metchnikoff). That is to say, if an animal be treated with 
injections of these bodies, its serum acquires the power of 
dissolving or of producing some disintegrative effect in them. 
The development of the immune body with specific combining 
affinity thus presents an analogy to antitoxin production, the 
difference being that in lysogenesis another substance is necessary 
to complete the process. It can be shown that in many cases 
when bacteria are injected the serum of the treated animal has 
no bacteriolytic effect, and still an immune body is present, 
which leads to the fixation of complement ; in this case bacterio- 
lysis does not occur, because the organism is not susceptible to 
the action of the complement. In all cases the important action 
is the binding of complement to the bacterium by means of the 
corresponding immune body ; whether or not death of the 
liacterium occurs, will depend upon its susceptibility to the 
action of the particular complement, the latter acting like a 
toxin or digestive ferment. It is to be noted that in the process 
of immunization complement docs not increase in amount ; 
accordingly the immune serum comes to contain immune body 
much in excess of the amount of complement necessary to 
complete its action. An important point with regard to the 
therapeutic application of an anti -bacterial serum, is that when 
the serum is kept in vitro the complement rapidly disappears, 
and accordingly the complement necessary for the production 
of the bactericidal action must be supplied by the blood of the 
patient treated. This latter complement may not suit the 
immune body, that is, may not be fixed to the bacterium by 
means of it, or if the latter event does occur, may fail to bring 
about the death of the bacteria. I'hese circumstances serve, in 
part at least, to explain the fact that the success attending the 
use of anti-bacterial sera has been much inferior to that in the 
case of antitoxic sera. 

Another property which may be possessed by an anti-bacterial 
serum is that of agglutination. By this is meant the aggrega- 
tion into clumps of the bacteria uniformly distributed 
ttamSaa/ indifferent fluid ; if the bacterium is motile its 

movement is arrested during the process. The pro- 
cess is of course ol>served by means of' the microscope, but the 
clumps soon settle in the fluid and ultimately form a sediment, 
leaving the upper part clear. This change, visible to the naked 
eye, is called sedimentation. B. J. A. Charrin and G. E. H. A. 
Roger first showed in the case of B. pyocyaneus that when a small 
quantity of the homologous serum {i,e, the serum of an animal 
immunized against the bacterium) was added to a fluid culture 
of this bacillus, growth formed a sediment instead of a uniform 
turbidity. Gruber and Durham showed that sedimentation 
occurred when a small quantity of the homologous serum was 
added to an emulsion of the bacterium in a small test-tube, and 


found that this obtained in all cases where Pfeiffer’s lysogenic 
action could be demonstrated. Shortly afterwaMs Widal imd 
also Griinbaum showed that the serum of patients suffering 
from typhoid fever, even at an early stage of the disease, agglu- 
tinated the typhoid bacillus — a fact which laid the foundation of 
serum diagnosis. A similar phenomenon has been demonstrated 
in the case of Malta fever, cholera, plague, infection with B. coli, 
“ meat-poisoning ” due to Gartner’s bacillus, and various other 
infections. As regards the mode of action of agglutinins, Gruber 
and Durham considered that it consists in a change in the 
envelopes of the bacteria, by which they swell up and become 
adhesive. This view has various facts in its support, but F. Kruse 
and C. Nicolle have found that if a bacterial culture be filtered 
germ -free, an agglutinating serum still produces some change 
in it, so that particles suspended in it become gathered into 
clumps. E. Duclaux, for this reason, considers tlmt agglutinins 
are coagulative ferments. 

The phenomenon of agglutination depends essentially on the 
union of molecules in the bacteria — the agglutinogens — with the 
corresponding agglutinins, but another essential is the presence 
of a certain amount of salts in the fluid, as it can be shown that 
when agglutinated masses of bacteria are washed salt free the 
clumps become resolved. The fact that agglutinins appear in 
the lody at an early stage in a disease has been taken by some 
observers as indicating that they have nothing to do with 
immunity, their development being spoken of as a reaction of 
infection. This conclusion is not justified, as we must suppose 
that the process of immunization begins to be developed at an 
early period in the disease, that it gradually increases, and 
ultimately results in cure. It should also be stated that agglu- 
tinins are used up in the process of agglutination, apparently 
combining with some element of the bacterial structure. In 
view of all the facts it must be admitted that the agglutinins 
and immune bodies arc the result of corresponding reactive 
processes, and are probably related to one another. The develop- 
ment of all antagonistic substances which confer the special 
character on antimicrobic .sera, as well as antitoxins, may be 
expressed as the formation of bodies with specific combining 
affinity for the organic substance introduced into the system — 
toxin, bacterium, red corpuscle, &c., as the case may be. The 
bacterium, being a complex organic substance, may thus give 
rise to more than one antagonistic or combining substance. 

By opsonic action is meant the effect which a serum has on 
imeteria in making them more susceptible to phagocytosis by 
the white corpuscles of the blood {q,v,). Such an effect 
may be demonstrated outside the body by making a 
suitable mixture of (a) a suspension of the particular 
bacterium, {b) the serum to be tested, and (r) leucocytes of 
a normal animal or person. The mixture is placed in a thin 
capillary tube and incubated at 37° C. for half an hour ; a film 
preparation is then made from it on a glass slide, stained by 
a suitable method and then examined microscopically, llie 
number of bacteria contained within a number of, say fifty, 
leucocytes can be counted and the average taken. In estimating 
the opsonic power of the serum in cases of disease a control with 
normal serum is made at the same time and under precisely 
the same conditions. The average number of bacteria contained 
within leucocytes in the case tested, divided by the number 
given by the normal serum, is called the phagocytic index. Wright 
and Douglas showed that under these conditions phagocytosis 
might occur when a small quantity of normal serum was present, 
whereas it was absent when normal salt solution was substituted 
for the serum ; the latter thus contained substances which made 
the organisms susceptible to the action of the phagocytosis. 
They further showed that this substance acted by combining 
with the organisms and apparently producing some alteration 
in them ; on the other hand it had no direct action on the leuco- 
cytes. This opsonin of normal serum is very labile, beiig 
rapidly destroyed at 55° C. ; that is, a serum heated at this 
temperature has practically no greater effect in aiding phago- 
cytosis than normal salt solution has. Various observers 
previously found that the serum of an animal immunized against 
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a particular bacterium had a special action in bringing about 
pli^ocytosis of that organism, and it had been found that this 
property was retained when the serum was heated at 55^* C. 
It is now generally admitted that at least two distinct classes 
of substances are concerned in opsonic action, that thermostable 
immune opsonins are developed as a result of active immunization 
and these possess the specific properties of anti-substances in 
general, that is, act only on the corresponding bacterium. On 
the contrary the labile opsonins of normal serum have a com- 
paratively general action on different organisms. It is quite 
evident that the specific immune-opsonins may play a very 
important part in the phenomena of immunity, as by their means 
the organisms are taken up more actively by the phagocytic 
cells, and thereafter may undergo rapid disintegration. 

The opsonic action of the serum has been employed by Sir A. 
Wright and his co-workers to control the treatment of l>acterial 
infections by vaccines ; that is, by injections of varying amounts 
of a dead culture of the corresponding bacterium. The object 
in such treatment is to raise the opsonic index of the serum, this 
being taken as an indication of increased immunity. The effect 
of the injection of a small quantity of vaccine is usually to 
produce an increase in the opsonic index within a few days. 
If then an additional quantity of vaccine be injected there occurs 
a fall in the opsonic index (negative phase) which, however, 
is followed later by a rise to a higher level than before. If the 
amounts of vaccine used and the times of the injection are suit- 
ably chosen, there may thus be produced by a series of steps 
a rise of the opsonic index to a high level. One of the chief objects 
in registering the opsonic power in such cases is to avoid the 
introduction of additional vaccine when the opsonic index is 
low, that is, during the negative phase, as if this were done a 
further diminution of the opsonic action might result. The 
principle in such treatment by means of vaccines is to stimulate 
the general production of anti-substances throughout the body, 
so that these may be carried to the sites of bacterial growth, 
and aid the destruction of the organisms by means of the cells 
of the tissues. A large number of favourable results obtained 
by such treatment controlled by the observation of the opsonic 
index have already been published, but it would be unwise 
at present to offer a decided opinion as to the ultimate value 
of the method. 

Active immunity has thus been shown to be associated with 
the presence of <'ertain anti-substances in the serum. After 
these substances have disappeared, however, as they always 
do in the course of time, the animal still possesses immunity 
for a varying period. This apparently depends upon some altera- 
tion in the cells of the body, but its exact nature is not known. 

The destruction of bacteria by direct cellular agency both 
in natural mid acquired immunity must not l>e overlooked. 

The behaviour of certain cells, especially leucocytes, 
cySSl, infective conditions led Metchnikoff to place great 
imp<)rtancc on phagocytosis. In this process there are 
two factors concerned, viz. the ingestion of bacteria by the cells, 
and the subsequent intracellular digestion. If either of these 
is wanting or interfered with, phagocytosis will necessarily fail 
as a means of defence. As regards the former, leucocytes are 
guided chiefly by chemiotaxis, i.e. by sensitiveness to chemical 
substances in their surroundings — a property which is not 
peculiar to them but is possessed by various unicellular organisms, 
including motile bacteria. When the cell moves from a less to 
a greater degree of concentration, i.e. towards the focus of 
production, the chemiotaxis is termed positive ; when the con- 
verse obtains, negative. This apparently purposive movement 
has been pointed out by M. Verwom to depend upon stimula- 
tion to contraction or the reverse. Metchnikoff showed that in 
animals immune to a given organism phagocytosis is present, 
whereas in susceptible animals it is deficient or absent. He 
also showed that the development of artificial immunity is 
attended by the appearance of phagocytosis ; also, when an 
anti-serum is injected into an animal, the phagocytes which 
formerly were indifferent might move towards and destroy the 
bacteria. In the light of all the facts, however, especially those 
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with regard to anti-bacterial sera, the presence of phagocytosis 
cannot be regarded as the essence of immunity, but rather the 
evidence of its existence. The increased ingestion of bacteria 
in active immunity would se^n to depend upon the presence 
of immune opsonins in the serum. These, as already explained, 
are true anti-substances, l^hus the apparent increased activity 
of the leucocytes is due to a preliminary effect of the opsonins 
on the bacteria. We have no distinct proof that there occurs 
in active immunity any education of the phagocytes, in 
Mctchnikoff’s sense, that is, any increase of the inherent ingestivc 
or digestive activity of these cells. There is some evidence that 
in certain cases anti-substances may act upon the leucocytes, 
and to these the name of “ stimulins ” has been given. We 
cannot, however, say that these play an inqiortant part in 
immunity, and even if it were so, the essential factor would be 
the development of the substances which act in this way. While 
in immunity there probably occurs no markeil change in the 
lcuc(K;ytes themselves, it must be admitted that the increased 
destruction of bacteria by these cells is of the highest importance. 
This, as already pointed out, depends upon tlie increase of 
opsonins, though it is also to be noted that in many infective 
conditions there is another factor present, namely a leucocytosis, 
that is, an increase of the leucocytes in the blood, and the defen- 
sive powers of the body are thereby incrcascrl. Evidence has 
been brought forward witliin recent years that the leucocytes 
may constitute an important source of the antagonistic sul> 
stances \/hich appear in the scrum. Much of such evidence 
possesses considerable weight, and seeing that these cells possess 
active digestive powers it is by no means improbable that sub- 
stances with corresponding properties may be set free by them. 
To ascribe such powers to them exclusively is, however, not 
justifiable. Probably the lining endothelium of the blood-vessels 
as well as other tissues of the body participate in the production 
of anti-substances. 

The subject of artificial immunity has occupied a large pro- 
portion of bacteriological literature within recent years, and our 
endeavour has been mainly to indicate the general 
laws which are in process of evolution. When the 
facts of natural immunity are examined, we find that 
no single explanation is possible. Natural immunity against 
toxins must be taken into account, and, if Khrliclfs view with 
regard to toxic action be correct, this may depend upon either 
the absence of chemical affinity of the living molecules of the 
tissues for the toxic molecule, or upon in.sensitiveness to the action 
of the toxophorous group. It has been shown with regard to the 
former, for example, that the nervous system of the fowl, whic h 
pos.sesses immunity against tetanus toxin, has little combining 
affinity for it. The non-sensitiveness of a cell to a toxic body 
when brought into immediate relationship cannot, howc^ver, be 
explained further than by saying that the disintegrative changes 
which underlie symptoms of poisoning are not brought about. 
Then as regards natural powers of destroying bacteria, phago- 
cytosis aided by chemiotaxis plays a part, and it can be understood 
that an animal whose phagocytes are attracted by a particular 
bacterium will have an advantage over one in which this action 
is absent. Variations in chemiotaxis towards different organisms 
prolmbly dcf^iend in natural conditions, as well as in active im- 
munity, upon the opsonic content of the serum. Whether 
bacteria will be destroyed or not after they have been ingested 
by the leucocytes will depend upon the digestive powers of the 
latter, and these probably vary in dilTerent species of animals, 
'rhe blood serum has a direct bactericidal action on certain 
bacteria, as tested outside the body, and this also varies in differ- 
ent animals. Observations made on this proj)erty with respect 
to the anthrax bacillus at first gave the hope that it might explain 
variations in natural immunity. Thus the serum of the white 
rat, which is immune to anthrax, kills the bacillus ; whereas the 
serum of the guinea-pig, which is susceptible, has no .such effect. 
Further observations, however, showed that this does not hold 
as a general law. The .serum of the susceptible rabbit, for 
example, is bactericidal to this organism, whilst the serum of the 
immune dog is not. In the case of the latter animal the serum 
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oontainB an opsonin which leads to phagoc>^tosis of the ImciUus, 
and the latter is then destroyed by the leucocytes. It is quite 
evident that bactericidal action as tested in vitro outside the body 
does not correspond to the degree of immunity possessed by the 
animal under natural conditions. We may say, however, tlmt 
there arc several factors concerned in natural immunity, of which 
the most important may be said to be the three following, viz. 
variations in the bactericidal action of the serum in vivo, varia- 
tions in the chemiotactic or opsonic properties of tlie serum in 
vivo, and variations in the digestive properties of the leucocytes 
of the particular animal. It is thus evident that the explanation 
of natural immunity in any given instance may be a matter of 
difficulty and much complexity. 

Authorities.-- Bacteriological literature has become so extensive 
that it is impossible to give here references to original articles, 
even the more important. A number of these, giving an account 
of classical researches, were translated from French and German, 
and puldtshed by the New Sydenham Society under the title Micro- 
parasites in Disease : Selected Essavs^ in 1 886. The following list 
contains some of the more important lK>oks published within recent 
years. Abbott, Principles of IJactenolofy (7th ed., London. 1905) : 
Crookshank. Hacteriology and Infective Diseases (with bibliography, 
4th ed.. Ixinflon. 1896); nuclaiix. Traits de m?rro6tV)Mgf<? (Pans, 
1809 iqtx)) ; Eyre, Bacteriological Technique (J'hiladelphia and 
London, 1902) ; Fliigge, Die Mikroorganismen (3rd ed., Leipzig. 
i8g6) ; F'ischer, Votlesungen iiber Daktericn (2nd ed., Jena, 1902) ; 
Giintlier, liinfiihrung in das Sludium der liakteriologie (6ih ed., 
T.eipzig. 1906) ; Hewlett, Manual of Bacteriology (2nd cd., London. 
igo2) ; Hue]yf)e. Principles of Bacteriology (translation, l^ndon, 
1899) ; Klein, Micro-organisms and Disease. (3rd eel., 1.^ndon, 1^6) ; 
Kolle and Wassermann, liandhuch der pathogenen Mihroorganisnwn 
(Jena, 1904) (supj)lements are still being iniblished ; this is the most 
important work on the subject) ; iJiimer, Vorlesungen iWer die 
geschichtlirhe Entivickelung der Lehre von der Bacterien (Leipzig. 
1887); M'Farlancl. Text-book upon the Pathogenic Bacteria (5th ed.. 
London. t90(>) ; Muir and Kitchk*. Manual of Bacteriology (with 
bibliogiaphy, 4U1 ed.. Fdin. and l.ond., igo8) ; Park, l^tthogetnr 
Micro-organisms (London. igoC)) ; St«‘rnlK*rg. Manual of Bacteriology 
(with full bibliography, 2nd I'd., New York. 1896) ; Wnwlbead, 
Bacteria and their products (with bibliography, London. i8c)i). 
The bacteriology of lh(*. infective diseases (wdth* bibliography) js 
fully given in the System of Medidne, edited by Clifford AUlnitt, 
(2na ed.. London, 11)07), For rcloronces consult Ccntvalhl, fur 
Bahter. u. Paraiite.nk. (Jena); also Index Medirus. 'Hie most import^ 
ant work.s on immunity are: Ehrlich, Studies in Immunity {EwgtHnh 
translation, New York, 1906). and Metchiukolf, immunity in Infedive 
Diseases (English translation. Cambridge, j<)05). IR. M.*) 

BACTRIA (IJactriana). the ancient name of the lountry 
between the range of the Hindu Kush (Paropamisus) and ilie 
OxiJs(Amu Darya), with the capital Bactra(now Balkh); in the 
Persian inscriptions Biikhtri. It is a mountiiinous country with 
a moderate climulc. Water is abundant and the land is very 
fertile. Bactria was the home of one of the Iranian tribes (see 
Persia: Aiuicnt History). Modern autliors have often used the 
name in a wider sense, as tlie designation of the whole eastern 
part of Iran. As there can lie scarcely any doubt that it was in 
these regions, where the fertile soil of the mountainous country is 
everywhere surrounded and limited by the 1 uranian desert, tluit 
the prophet Zoroaster preached and gained his first adherents, 
and that his religion spread from here over the western parts of 
Iran, the sacred kuiguage in which the A vesta, the holy ix>ok of 
Zoroastrianism, is written, has often been called “ old Ilactrian.” 
But there is no i\*ason for this extensive use of the name, and the 
term “ old Baclnan is, therefore, at present completely aban- 
doned by .scholars. Still less foundation exists for the belief, once 
widely spread, that Bactria was the cradle of the Indo-Euro- 
pean rare ; it \\ii& Uised on tlic supposition that the nations of 
Europe hat! immigrated from Asia, and that the Ar>'an languages 
(Indian and Iranian) stood nearest to the original language of 
the Indo-Europcanh. It is now acknowledged by all linguists 
that this supjxisition is quite wrong, and that the Aryans prob- 
ably came from Europe. The eastern part of Iran seems to 
have been the region where the Aryans lived as long a.s they 
formed one people, and w'hence they separated into Indians 
and Iranians. 

'Fhe Iranian tradition, preserv’ed in the Avestaand in Firdousi's 
Shaiinama, localizes a part of its heroes and myths in the east of 
Iron, and has transformed the old gods who fight with the great 


snake into kings of Iran who fight with the Turanians. Many 
modern authors have attempted to inake history out of these 
stories, and have created an old Bactrian empire of great extent, 
the kings of which had won great victories over the Turanians 
But this historical aspect of the myth is of late origin : it is 
nothing but a reflex of the great Iranian empire founded by the 
Achaemenids and restored ^ the Sassanids. The only historical 
fact which we can learn from the Iranian tradition is that the 
contrast and the feud between the peasants of Iran and the 
nomads of Turan was as great in old times as it is now ; it is 
indeed based upon the natural geographical conditions, and is 
therefore ctemii. But a great Bactrian empire certainly never 
existed ; the Bactrians and their neighbours were in old times 
ruled by petty local kings, one of whom was Vishtaspa, the pro- 
tector of Zoroaster. Ctesias in his history of the Assyrian empire 
(Diodor. Sic. ii. 6 ff.) narrates a war waged by Ninus and Semiramis 
against the king of Bactria (whom some later authors, e,g, J ustin 
i. I, call Zoroaster). But the whole Assyrian history of (Ctesias 
is nothing but a fantastic fiction ; from the Assyrian inscriptions 
we know lliat the Assyrians never entered tfie eastern parts of 
Iran. 

Whether Bactria formed part of the Median empire, we do not 
know ; but it was subjugated by Cyrus and from then formed 
one of the satrapies of the Persian empire. When Alexander had 
defeated Darius 111 ., his murderer Be.ssus, the satrap of Bactria, 
tried to organize a national resistance in the cast. But Bactria 
was conquered by Alexander without much difficulty ; it was 
only farther in the north, beyond the Oxus, in Sogdiana, tliat he 
met with strong resistance. Bactria became a province of the 
Macedonian empire, and soon came under the rule of Seleucus, 
king of Asia (see Sei.eucid Dynasty and Hellenism). The 
Macedonians (and especially Seleucus 1 . and his son Antiochus I.) 
founded a great many Greek towns in eastern Iran, and the Greek 
language Income for some time dominant there. The many 
difficulties against which the Seleucid kings had to fight and the 
attacks of Ptolemy 11 ., gave to Diodotus, satrap of Bactria, the 
opportunity of making himself independent (about 255 B.c.)and 
of concjuering Sogdiana. He was the founder of the Graeco- 
Bactrian kingdom. Diodotus and his successors were able to 
maintain themselves against the attacks of the Seleucids ; and 
when Antioi'hus HI., “ the Great,” had been defeated by the 
Romans (190 b.c.), the Bactrian king Euthydemus and his son 
Demetrius crossed the Hindu Kush and began the conquest of 
eastern Iran and the Indus valley. For a short time they wielded 
great power ; a great Greek empire seemed to have arisen far in 
Uie East. But tliis empire was torn by internal di.ssensions and 
continual usurpations. When Demetrius advanced far into India 
one of his generals, Eucratides, made himself king of Bactria, 
and soon in every province there arose new usurpers, who pro- 
claimed themselves kings and fought one against the other. 
Most of them we know only by their coins, a great many of which 
arc found in Afghanistan and India. By these wars the dominant 
position of the Greeks was undermined even more quickly than 
would otherwise have been the case. After Demetrius and 
Eucratides, the kings abandoned the Attic standard of coinage 
and introduced a native standard ; at the same time the native 
language came into use by the side of the Greek. On the coins 
struck in India, the well-known Indian alphabet (called Brahmi 
by the Indians, the older form of the Devanagari) is used : on the 
wins struck in Afghanistiui and in the Punjab the Kharoshthi 
alphabet, which is derived directly from the Aramaic and was in 
common use in the western parts of India, as is shown by one 
of the inscriptions of Asoka and by the recent discovery of 
many fragments of Indian manuscripts, written in Kharoshthi, 
in eastern Turkestan (formerly this alphabet has been called 
Arianic or Bactrian Pali ; the true name is derived from Indian 
sources). 

The weakness of the Graeco- Bactrian kingdoms was shown by 
their sudden and complete overthrow. In the west the Arsadd 
empire had risen, and Mithradates I. and Phraates II, began to 
conquer some of their western districts, especially Areia (Herat). 
But in the north a new race appeared, Mongolian tribes, called 
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Scythians by the Greeks^ amongst which the Tochari, identical 
with the Yuc-chi {q,v») of the Cheese, were the most important. 
In 159 B.C., according to Chinese sources, they entered S^diana, 
in 139 they conquer^ fiactria, and during the next generation 
they had made an end to the Greek rule in eastern Iran. Only 
in India the Greek conquerors (Menander, Apollodotus) main- 
tained themselves some time longer. But in the middle of the 
1st century b.c. the whole of eastern Iran and western India 
belonged to the great “ Indo-Scythian ” empire. The ruling 
dynasty had the name Kushan (Kushana), by Avhich they are 
called on their coins and in the Persian sources. The most famous 
of these kings is Kanishka (ca. 123' 153), tlie great protector of 
Buddhism. The prindpal seat of the Tochari and the Kushan 
dynasty seems to have been Bactiia ; but they always main- 
tained the eastern parts of modern Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
while the western regions (Areia, ue, Herat, Seistan and part of 
the Helmund valley) were conquered by the Arsacids. In the 
3rd century the Kushan dynasty began to decay ; about a.d. 
320 the Gupta empire was founded in India. Thus the Kushanas 
were reduced to eastern Iran, where they had to fight against the 
Sassanids. In the 5th century a new people came from the east, 
the Ephthalites (y.r/.) or “white Huns,” who subjected Bactrta 
(about 450) ; and they were followed by the Turks, who first 
appear in history about a.d. 560 and subjugated the c<mntry 
north of the Oxus. Most of the small principalities of the Toi^hari 
or Kushan became subject to them. But wlien the Sassanian 
empire was overthrown by the Arabs, the conquerors immedi- 
ately advanced eastwards, and in a few years Bactria and tlie 
whole Iran to the banlcs of the jaxartes had submitted to the 
rule of ti\e caliph and of Islam. 

Bthliography.— F or Ihe earlier times see I’krsia. For tlie 
Graeai-Bactriiui and Indo-Sc vtliian kingdoms sec (bohide articles 
on tile separate kings). -H. IT. Wilson, Jriaiia Autiqiia (1841): 
Cnnninpiham, “The Greeks of Bactruma. Ariana aii<l India" in 
Numismatic Chronicle, N. Scr. viii.*xii. ; A. vou Sallct, iHe Nack- 
fnlf’cr AUwauders dcs Gnciseu in liaktnen mid Indian (1079); F. 
Gcirdnei, The Coins of the Onrh and Sivlhii Kinf^s of India (1880, 
Catalo^'ue ol (Jrt'ek Coins in the British IMuseum. x.) ; A. \on 
Gntschmid, (icsthichte leans und seiner Naihharldvdet von Alexander 
dem (rtossen Ins ztttn Untergan^ dcr Arsanden (i888) ; A. Siciti, 
•• Zoroastnan Deitiijs on Indo Scythian Coins," liabytoman and 
Oriental Uecord, i. 1887 (cf. Cuimiagham, ih, iu 1888); Vincent A. 
Smith, “The Kushan or IndoSiythian I’eriod of Indian History," 
Journal of the h*. Asiatic Sm igo i (ct. his Karlv History of India, 'iiid 
eel. H108); W. \V. Tarn, “ Notes on HiBeiiism in Hactna and India" 
in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, x.xii. iyo2. For the history and character 
oi the Indian aljihabet ct. J. Bidder, “ liiilisclie l*alaographie " fin 
Grundnss dcr indo-arischcn Phtlologic, Bd. 1.). I'roni the Greek 
authors only a few notices have Ix-en prescrverl, es]iocially by Justin 
(ami in the prolo^'iies of Tro^us) and Strabo ; for the later times 
we f^et some inionnation truin the Byzantine authors and Iruni 
Persian and Armenian souices ; cJ. ^'h. Noldeke’.s translation ul 
Tabari {Gesihuhie dcr Ferser und Arabci zur ZcU dcr Sasumden, 
i8go) ;ijid J. Marquarl, “ FrAnsahr " { Ihhandlungcn der kiniigiichen 
Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, igoi). The CJiinese sources an* 
given by DeiiuiRnes, " Kecherches sur quelques eveiieineuts qiii 
conccrncnt I'histoire des rois grecs de, la Bactrianc," A/ew. dc 
I'acad. dos insirifHions, xxv. ; F. Sjiecht, “ Etudes siir TAsie 
ccntrale il'apr^s Ics histuriens chinois " in Journal asiatujue. 8 serit*, 
ii. 1883. 0 serie, x. i8<i7 ; Sylvain Levi, “Notes sur les Indo- 
scythions," Journal asiattquc, n sene ix., x. and others. (Ed. M.) 

BACUP, a market town and municipal borough in the Rossen- 
dale parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, on the river 
Trwell, 203 m. N.N.W. from l^ondon, and 22 N. by E. from Man- 
chester, on the l^nca.shire & Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901) 
22,505. It is finely situated in a narrow valley, surrounded by 
wild, high-lying moorland. It is wholly of modem growth, and 
contains several handsome churches and other buildings, while 
among institutions the chief is the mechanics' institute and library. 
The recreation grounds presented in 1893 by Mr. J. H. Maden, 
M.P., are beautifully laid out. Cotton spinning and power-loom 
weaving are the chief of numerous manufacturing industries, 
and there are large collieries in the vicinity. 'Hie principle of 
co-operation is strongly developed, and a large and handsome store 
contains among other departments a free library for members. 
The borough was incorporated in 1882, and the corporation 
consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 17 councillors. Area, 6120 
acres. In 1841 the population of the chapelry was only 1526. 


One of the hills fei the vicinity is fortified with a great ancient 
earthwork and ditch. 

BADAGAS (literally “ a Telugu man “), a tribe inhabiting 
the Nilgiri Hills, in India, by some authorities declared not to be 
an aboriginal or jungle race. They are probably Dravidian by 
descent, though they are in religion Hindus of the Saiva sect. 
'I’hey are supposed to have migrated to the Nilgiris from Mysore 
about A.D. 1600, after the breaking up of the kingdom of Vija- 
yanagar. They are an agricultural people and far the most 
numerous and wealthy of the hill tribes. Thej- pay a tribute 
in grain, &c., to the Todas. Their language is a corrupt form of 
Kanarese. At the census of 1901 they numbered 

Sec J. W. Breeks, An Account of the Primitive Tribes of the Nilgiris 
(1873) ; Nilgin Manual, vol. i. pp. 21 8- 228 ; Madras Journ, of Sd, 
and Lit, vol. viii. pp. 103. 105 ; Madras Museum Hullctin, vol. u., 
no. I, pp. 1-7. 

BADAJOZ (formerly sometimes written Badajus), a frontier 
province of western Sfiain, formed in 1833 of districts taken from 
the province of Estremadura and l.»uuncied on the N. by 
(Deeres, iC. by Cordova and ('iudad Real, S. by Sciillc and 
Huelva, and VV. by Portugal. Pop. (1900) 520,240; area, 
8451 s(|. m. Badajoz is thus the Inquest province of the whole 
kingdom. Although in many districts there are low ranges of 
hills, the surface is more often a desolate and monotonous plain, 
flat or slightly undulating. Its one large river is tlie Guadiaim, 
which traverses the noitli of the province from cast to west, 
fed by many tributaries ; but it is only at certain seasons that 
the river-beds fill with any considerable volume of water, aiul 
the Guadiana may frec|uenlly be forded without ditt'iculty. 'The 
climate shows great extremes of heat in summer and of cold 
in winter, when fierce north anti norlh-we.st winds blow atrross 
the plains. In the hot months intermittent fevers are prevalent 
in the Ciuatiiana vallev. 'I’he rainfall is scanty in average years, 
and only an i n sign i fit '.ant proportion of tlic land is irrigated, wliilc* 
the rest is devoted to pasture, or covert'd with tfiiii bush and 
fore.st. Agriculture, and the cultivation of fruit, incliuling 
the vine and olive, are thus in a very bac kward condition ; l)ut 
Badajoz possesses more li\ ( stock than any ollu r Spanish province. 
Its acorn-fed swine are celebrated throughout Spain for tht'ir 
hams and bacon, and large herds of sheep and goals thrive whttre 
the pasfure is too meagre lor cattle. Hie exploitation of the 
mineral re.sorices of Badajoz is greatly hindered by lack of 
water .and means of communication ; in J903, out of nearly hoo 
mines rc^gistered only 26 were at work. 'I'heir output consisted 
of lead, with very small ciuantit ies o! copper. 'I'he local industries 
are not of much inqx^rtance : they comprise nianu fact u res of 
woollen and cotton stuffs ol a coarse de.scription, soaps, oil, cork 
and ieatJier. 'J’lu; purely commercial interests are more im- 
portant than the industrial, Ixjcause of the transit trade to 
und from Portugal through no less than seven cuslom-houstis. 
Many parts of the province are ina.ccessible except by road, and 
the roads are ill made, ill-kept and wholly insufficient, 'i he 
main line of the Mudrid-Lislion railway pa.sses through Villanueva 
de la Serena, Merida and Badajoz ; at Merida it is joined by 
the railways going north to Cacercs and soutli to Zafra, where 
the lines from Huelva and Seville unite. After Badajoz, tlie 
capital (pop. (1900) 30,899), the principal towns are Almen- 
dralejo (12,587), A/uaga (T4,i92), Don Benito (16,565), Jerez de 
los Caballeros (10,271), Merida (ij,i68) and Villanueva de la 
Sercmi (13,489); these, and also the historically interesting 
village of Albuera, are described in separate artitdes. Other small 
towns, cluefly important as markets for ag'icultural prtiduce, 
are Albutjuerque (9030), C.abczii del Bucy (7566), Cainpanario 
(7450), Fregenal de la Sierra (9615), Fuente de ( antos (8483), 
Fuentf del Maestre (6934), Llerena (7049), Montijo (7644), 
Oliva de Jerez (8348), Olivcnza (9066), San Viix*nte dc Alcantara 
(7722), and Villafranca de los Barros (9954) Very few in- 
habitants emigrate from this province, where the birth-rate 
considerably exceeds the death-rate. F^diicntion, even primary, 
is in a very Ixickward condition. 

BADAJOZ, the capital of the Spanish province described 
above ; situated close to the Portuguese frontier, on the left 
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bank of the river Guadiana^ and the Madrid>Lisbon railway. 
Pop. (1900) 30,899. Badajoz is the see of a bishop, and the 
official residence of the captain-general of Estremadura. It 
occupies a slight eminence, crowned by the ruins of a Moorish 
castle, and overlooking the Guadiana. A strong wall and 
bastions, with a broad moat and outworks, and forts on the 
surrounding heights, give the city an appearance of great strength. 
The river, which flows between the castle-hill and the powerfully 
armed fort of San Cristobal, is crossed by a magnificent granite 
bridge, originally built in 1460, repaired in 1597 and rebuilt in 
1833. The whole aspect of Badajoz recalls its stormy history ; 
even the cathedral, built in 1258, resembles a fortress, with 
massive embattled walls. Badajoz was the birthplace of the 
statesman Manuel de Godoy, duke of Alcudia (1767-1851), and of 
the painter Luis de Morales ( 1 509- j 586). Two pictures by Morales, 
unfortunately retouched in modern times, arc preserved in the 
cathedral. Owing to its position the city enjoys a considerable 
transit trade with Portugal ; its other industries include the 
manufacture of linen, woollen and leather goods, and of pottery. 
It is not mentioned by any Roman historian, and first rose to 
importance under Moorish rule. In 1031 it became the capital 
of a small Moorish kingdom, and, though temporarily held by 
the Portuguese in Ji68, it retained its independence until 1229, 
when it was captured by Alphonso IX. of Leon. As a frontier 
fortress it underwent many sieges. It was beleaguered by the 
Portuguese in 1660, and in 1705 by the Allies in the War of the 
Spanish Succession. During the Peninsular War Badajoz was 
unsuccessfully attacked by the French in 1808 and 1809 ; but 
on the 10th of March 1811, the Spanish commander, Jose Imaz, 
was bribed into surrendering to the French force under Marshal 
Soult. A British army, commanded by Marshal I 5 ere.sford, 
endeavoured to retake it, and on the i6th of May defeated a 
relieving force at Albuera, but the siege was abandoned in 
June. The fortress was finally stormed on the 6th of April 1812, 
by the British under Lord Wellington, and carried with terrible 
loss. It was then delivered up to a two days’ pillage. A military 
and republican rising took place here in August 1883, but com- 
pletely failed. 

BADAKSHAN, including Wakhan, a province on the north- 
east frontier of Afghanistan, adjoining Russian territory. Its 
north-eastern hountlaries were (lecicled l)y tlie Anglo-Russiaii 
(igrcement of 1873, which expressly ac knowledged “ Badakshan 
with its dependent district Wakhan ” as fully belonging to the 
amir of Kabul,” and limited it to the left or southern bank of 
the Oxus, Much of the interior of the province is still unex- 
plored. On the west, Badakshan is bounded by a line which 
crosses the 'Fiirkestan plains southwards from the junction of 
the Kundiiz and Oxus rivers till it touches the eastern water- 
divide of the Tashkurghan river (here called the Koh-i-Chungar), 
and then runs south-east, crossing the Sark hub afUucnt of the 
Khanabad(Kiinduz), till it strikes the Hindu Kush. 1 'he southern 
boundary is carried along the crest of the Hindu Kush as far as 
the Khawak pass, leading from Badakshan into the Panjshir 
valley. Beyond this it is indefinite. It is known that the Kafirs 
occupy the crest of the Hindu Kush eastwards of the Khawak, 
but how far they extend nf^rth of the main watershed is not 
ascertainable. Tbe southern limits of Badakshan become 
definite again at the Dorah pass. The Dorah connects Zelxik 
and Ishkashim at the elbow, or bend, of tlie Oxus with the 
Lutku valley leading to Chitral. From the Dorah eastwards 
the crest of the Hindu Kush again becomes the boundary till 
it effects a junction with the Muztagh and Sarikol ranges, which 
shut ofl ("hina from kussia and India. Skirting round the head 
of the Tagduinbash Pamir, it finally merges into the Pamir 
boundary', and turns westwards, following the course of the 
Oxus, to the junc'tion of that river and the Khanabad (Kunduz). 
So far as the northern boundary follows the Oxus stream, under 
the northern slopes of the Hindu Kush, it is only separated by 
the length of these slopes (some 8 or 10 m.) from the southern 
boundary along the crest. Thus Badakshan reaches out an arm 
into the Pamirs eastwards— lK)tt 1 e-shapcd — narrow at the neck 
(represented by the northern slopes of the Hindu Kush), and 


swelling out eastwards so as to include a part of the great and 
little Pamirs. Before the boundary settlement of 1873 small 
states of Roshan and Shignan extended to the left bank of the 
Oxus, and the province of Darwaz, on the other hand, extended 
to the right bank. Now, however, the Darwaz extension north- 
wards is exchanged for the Russian Pamir extension westwards, 
and the river throughout is the boundary between Russian and 
Afghan territory ; the political boundaries of those provinces 
and those of Wakhan being no longer coincident with their 
geographical limits. 

The following are the chief provincial subdivisions of Badak- 
shan, omitting Roshan and Shignan On the west Rustak, 
Kataghan, Ghori, Narin and Anderab ; on the north Darwaz, 
Ragh and Shiwa ; on the east Charan, Ishkashim, Zebak and 
Wi^han ; and in the centre Faizabad, Farkhar, Minjan and 
Kishm. There are others, but nothing certain is known about 
these minor subdivisions. 

The conformation of the mountain districts, which comprise 
all the southern districts of Badalcshan and the northern hills 
and valleys of Kafiristan, is undoubtedly analogous to that of 
the rest of the Hindu Kush westwards. The water-divide of the 
Hindu Kush from the Dorah to the Khawak pass, t,e. through 
the centre of Kafiristan, has never been accurately traced ; but 
its top>ographical conformation is evidently a continuation of 
that which has been observed in the districts of Badakshan 
to the west of the Khawak. The Hindu Kush represents the 
southern edge of a great central upheaval or plateau. It breaks 
up into long spurs southwards, deep amongst which are hidden 
the valleys of Kafiristan, almost isolated from each other by the 
rugged and snow-capped altitudes which divide them. To the 
north the plateau gradually slopes away towards the Oxus, 
falling from an average altitude of 15,000 ft. to 4000 ft. about 
Faizabad, in the centre of Badakshan, but tailing off to 1100 at 
Kunduz, in Kataghan, where it merges into the flat plains 
bordering the Oxus. 

The Kokcha river traverses Badakshan from south-east to 
north-west, and, with the Kunduz, drains all the northern slopes 
of the Hindu Kush west of the Dorah pass. Some of its sources 
are near Zebak, close to the great bend of the Oxus northwards, 
so that it cuts off all the mountainous area included within that 
bend from the rest of Badakshan. Its chief affluent is the Minjan, 
which Sir George Robertson found to be a considerable stream 
where it approaches the Hindu Kush close under the Dorah. 
Like the Kunduz, it probably drains the northern slopes of the 
Hindu Kush by deep lateral valleys, more or less parallel to 
the crest, reaching westwards towards the Khawak pass. From 
the Oxus (1000 ft.) to Faizabad (4000 ft.) and Zebak (8500 ft.) 
the course of the Kokcha offers a high road across Badakshan ; 
between Zebak and Ishkashim, at the Oxus bend, there is but 
an insignificant pass of 9500 ft. ; and from Ishkashim by the 
Panja, through the Pamirs, is the continuation of what must 
once have been a much- traversed trade route connecting Afghan 
Turkestan with Kashgar and China. It is undoubtedly one of 
the great continental high-roads of Asia. North of the Kokcha, 
within the Oxus bend, is the mountainous district of Darwaz, 
of which the physiography belongs rather to tlie Pamir type than 
to that of the Hindu Kush. 

A very remarkable meridional range extends for 100 m. north- 
wards from the Hindu Kush (it is across this range that the route 
from Zebak to Ishkashim lies), which determines the great bend 
of the Oxus river northwards from Ishkashim, and narrows the 
valley of that river into the formation of a trough as far as the 
next Ixmd westwards at Kala Wamar. The western slopes of 
this range drain to the Oxus » either north-westwards, by the 
Kokcha and the Ragh, or else they twist their streams into the 
Shiwa, which runs due north across Darwaz. Here again we 
find the main routes which traverse the country following the 
rivers closely. The valleys are narrow, but fertile and populous. 
The mountains are rugged and difficult ; but there is much of 
the world-famous beauty of scenery , and of the almost phenomenal 
agricuitural wealth of the valleys of Bokhara and Ferghana to 
be found in the as yet half-explored recesses of Badakshan. 
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The principal domesticated animal is the yak. There are also 
large flocks of sheep, cows^ goa,ts, ponies, fine dogs and Bactrian 
camels. The more important wild animals are a laige wild 
sheep {Ovis poli), foxes, wolves, jackals, bears, boars, deer 
and leopards ; amongst birds, there are partridges, pheasants, 
ravens, jays, sparrows, larks, a famous breed of hawks, &c. 

Badakshan proper is peopled by Tajiks, Turks and Arabs, 
who speak the Persian and Turki languages, and profess the 
orthodox doctrines of the Mahommedan law adopted by the 
Sunnite sect ; while the mountainous districts are inhabited 
by Tajiks, professing the Shi'ite creed and speaking distinct 
dialects in different districts. 

History, — Badakshan, part of the Greek Bactria, was visited by 
Hsiian Tsang in 630 and 6^. The Arabian geographers of the 
loth century speak of its mines of ruby and lapis lazuli, and give 
notices of the flourishing commerce and large towns of Waksh 
and Khotl, regions w^hich appear to have in part corresponded 
with Badakshan. In 1272-1273 Marco Polo and his companions 
stayed for a time in Badakshan. During this and the followitig 
centuries the country was governed by kings who claimed to be 
descendants of Alexander the Great. The last of these kings was 
Shah Mahommed, who died in the middle of the 1 5th century, 
leaving only his married daughters to represent the royal line. 
Early in the middle of the i6th century the Usbegs obtained 
possession of Badakshan, but were soon expelled, and then the 
country was generally governed by descendants of the old royal 
dynasty by the female line. About the middle of the 1 8th century 
the present dynasty of Mirs established its footing in the place of 
the old one which had become extinct. In 1765 the country was 
invaded and ravaged by the ruler of Kabul. During the first three 
decades of the igth century it was overrun and depopulated by 
Kohan Heg and his son M urad Beg, chiefs of the Kataghan Usbegs 
of Kunduz. When Murad Beg died, the power passed into tlie 
hands of another Usbeg, Mahommed Amir Khan. In 1859 the 
Kataghan Usbegs were expelled : and Mir Jahander bhah, the 
representative of the modern royal line, was reinstated at Faizabad 
under the supremacy of the Afghans. In 1867 he was expelled 
by Abdur Rahman and replaced by Mir Mahommed Shah, and 
other representatives of the same family. (T. H. >!♦) 

BADALOCCHIO, SISTO, surnamed Rosa (1581-1647), Italian 
painter and engraver, was born at Parma. He was of the school 
of Annibale Carracci, by whom he was highly esteemed for design. 
Ilis principal engravings are the series known as Raphael’s Bible, 
which were executed by him in conjunction witli Lanfranco, 
another pupil of Carracci. The best of his paintings, which are 
few in number, arc at Parma. lie died at Bologna. 

BADALONA (anc. Baetulo), a town of north-easteni Spain, 
in the province of Barcelona ; 6 m. N.K. of the city of Barcelona, 
on the left bank of the small riv(?r Bes6s,and on the Mediterranean 
Sea. Pop. (1900) 19,240. Badalona has a station on the coast 
railway from Barcelona to Peryiignan in France, and a small 
harliour, chiefly important for its fishing and Ijoat-bnilding 
trades. There are gas, chemical and mineral-oil works in the 
town, which also manufactures woollen and cotton goods, glass, 
biscuits, sugar and brandy ; while the surrounding fertile plains 
produce an abundance of grain, wine and fruit. Badalona thus 
largely contributes to the export trade of Barcelona, and may, 
in fact, be regarded as its industrial suburb. 

BADBT, JOHN (d. 1410), one of the early Lollard mart>TS, 
was a tailor (or perhaps a blacksmith) in the west Midlands, and 
was condemned by tlie Worcester diocesan court for his denial 
of transubstantiation. Badby bluntly maintained that when 
Christ sat at supper with his disciples he had not his body in 
his hand to distribute, and that “ if every host consecrated at 
the altar were the Lord’s body, then there be 20,000 Gods in 
England.” A further court in St Paul’s, London, presided over 
by Archbishop Arundel, condemned him to be burned at Smith- 
field, the tournament ground just outside the city walls. It is 
said that the prince of Wales (afterguards Henry V.) witnessed the 
execution and offered the sufferer both life and a pension if he 
would recant; but in Walsingham’s words, “ the abandoned villain 
declined the prince’s advice, and chose rather to be burned than 


to give reverence to the life-giving sacrament. So it befell that 
this mischievous fellow was burnt to ashes, and died miserablv 
in his sin.” 

BADDBLEY» ROBERT (r. 1732-'! 794 ), English actor, is said 
to have been first a cook to Samuel Foote, “ the English Aris- 
tophanes,” and then a valet, before he appeared on the stage. 
In 1761, described as “ of Drury Lane theatre,” he was seen at 
the theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin, as Gomez in Dryden’s 
Spanish Friar, Two years later he was a regular member of the 
Drury Lane company in London, where he had a great success 
in the low comedy and servants’ parts. He remained at this 
theatre and the Haymarket until his death. He was the original 
Moses in the School for Scandal, Baddelcy died on the 20th of 
November 1794. He bequeathed property to found a home for 
decayed actors, and also £3 per annum to provide wine and cake 
in the green-room of Drury Lone theatre on Twelfth Night. 
The ceremony of the Baddeley cake has remained a regular 
institution. 

His wife Sophia Baddei.f.y (1745-1786), an actress and 
.singer, was born in London, the daughter of a sergeant-trumpeter 
named Snow. She was a w'oman of great beauty, but excessive 
xanity and notorious conduct. At the age of eighteen she ran 
away with Baddelcy, then acting at Drury lame, and she herself 
made her first appearance on the stage there on the 27th of April 
1765, as Ophelia. Later, as a singer, she obtained engagements 
at Ranelogb and Vauxhall. Though separated from her husband 
on account of her misconduct, she still played several years in 
the same company. Her beauty and her cxtravtigance rendered 
her celebrated, but the money which .she made in all sorts of 
ways was so freely squandered that she was obliged to take refuge 
from her creditors in JCdinburgh, where she made her last appear- 
ance on the stage in 1784. 

Sec Memoirs oj Mistress Sophia Tiaddeley, by Mrs Elizabeth Steele, 
O voLs. (17K1). 

BADEN, a tow n and watering - place of Austria, in lower 
Austria, 17 m. S. of Vienna V)y rail. Bop. (1900) 12,4.17. 
Ixjautifully .situated at the mouth of the romantic Helenenthnl, 
on the banks c)f the Schweehat, and has become the principal 
summer re.sort of the inhabitants of the neighbouring capital. 
It i)os.scsscs a new Knrhaus, fifteen bathing- establisjnnents, a 
parish church in late (iothic .style, and a town-liall, which contains 
interesting an hives. 'Jhe warm baths, which gave name to the 
town, are thirteen in number, with a temperature of from 72" F. 
to 97^’ I'., and contain, as chief ingredient , sulphate of lime. 
They rise for the most part at the foot of the Calvarienlicrg 
(1070 ft.), which is compo.scd of dfdomitic limestone, and are 
mostly used for bathing purposes. Several members of the 
Austrian imperial family have made Baden their summer 
residence and have built here beautiful villas. There are abimt 
20,000 visitors annually. Baden possesses .several parks and is 
surrounded by lovely and interesting spots, of w'hich the most 
frequented is the picturesque valley of the Ilelcnenthal, which 
is traversed by the Schweehat. Not far from Baden, the valley 
is cro.ssed by the magnificent aqueduct of the Vienna waterworks. 
At the entrance to the valley, on the right bank of the river, 
lie the riiin.s of the 12th-century castle of Kauhcneck, and at its 
foot stands the Chateau Weilburg, built in 1820-1825 by Arch- 
duke Charles, the victor of Aspern. On the left bank, just 
opposite, stands the ruined castle of Rnnhenstein, dating also 
from the 12th century. About 4 m. up the valley is Maycrling, 
a hunting -lodge, where the crown prince Rudolph of Austria 
was found dead in 1889. Frirthcr up is Ailancl, whence a road 
leads to the old and well-preserved abbey of Heiligcnkreuz. It 
possesses a church, in Komanesfjue style, dating Irorn the nth 
century, with fine cloisters and the tombs of several members 
of the Balienberg family. The highest point in the neighlxmr- 
hood of Baflen is the peak of the Hoher Lindkogel (.’825 ft.), 
popularly called the Eisc:rne Thor, which is ascended in about 
three hours. 

The celebrity of Baden dates back to the days of the Romans, 
who knew it by the name of Thermae Pannonirae, and remains 
of their occupation still exist. It received its charter as a town 
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in 1480, and although sacked at various times by Hungarians 
and Turks^ it soon flourished again. 

See J. Schwarz, Die Heilqtiellen von Baden bet Wien (Vienna, 3rd ed., 
1900). 

BADEN, or Baden-Badxn (to distinguish it from other places 
of the name), a town and fashionable watering-place of Germany, 
in the grand-duchy of Baden, 23 m. S. by W. of Karlsruhe, with 
which it is connected by a branch of the Mannheim and Basel 
railway. Its situation — on a hill 600 ft. high, in the beautiful 
valley of the Black Forest- — its extensive pleasure-grounds, 
gardens and promenades, and the brilliancy of the life that is 
led during the season, have long attracted crowds of visitors 
from ail parts of the world. The resident population was in 
1885, 12,779 ; '895, 14,862; and in 1905, 16,238; but the 

numlier of visitors exceeds 70,000 annually. Until the war of 
1870, the prevailing nationality was P>encli, but of late years 
Americans, Russians and English are the more numerous. The 
hot springs are twenty-nine in number, and vary in temperature 
from 37® to 54° R., from 115" to 153° Fahr. They flow from 
die castle rock at the rate of 90 gallons per minute, and the water 
is conveyed through the town in pipes to supply the diflerent 
baths. There are two chief bathing-establishments, accounted 
the most elegant in Europe. The waters of Baden-Baden are 
specific in cases of chronic rheumatism and gout, fiaralysis, 
neuralgia, skin diseases and various internal complaints, such 
as stone and uric acid. The town proper is on the right bank 
of the Cos, but the principal resorts of the vjsiU)rs are on 
the left. A Conversatiomhaus and a TtinkhalLe or pump-room, 
a theatre and a picture-gallery, library and reading-room are 
among the chief buildings. The public gaming-tables, which 
for so many years were a striking feature, are now alxilished. 
The only building of much antiquarian interest, with the excep- 
tion of the castles, is the parish church, which dates from the 
15th century, and contains the tombs of several of the margraves. 
The churches include a Lutlieran, an English, in the Norman 
style of architecture, and a Russian, wiUi beautiful frescoes ; 
while on the Michaelslierg is the Greek chapel, with a gilded 
dome, which was erected over the tomb of a son of the Rumanian 
prince Michel Stourdza, who died here in 1863. 

^Die spqngs of Baden w'ere known to the Romans, and the 
foundation of the town is nderred to the emperor lladriaii by 
an inscription of somewhat doubtful authenticity. The name 
of Aurelia Aquensis was giN'cn to it in hommr of Aurelius Severus, 
in whose reign it would seem to Jmve been well known. Frag- 
ments of its ancient sculptures are still to be seen, and in 1847 
remains of Roman vapour baths, well preserved, were discovered 
just below the New ( astle. Fri)m the 14th century down to the 
cU)se of the 17th, Baden was the residence of the margraves, 
to whom it gave its name. They first dwelt in the Old Castle, 
the ruins of whicli still occupy ibe summit of a hill above the 
town, but in 1479 they removed to llie New Castle, which is 
situated on the hill-side nearer U) the town, and is remarkable 
for its subterranean dungeons. During the Thirty Years' War 
Baden suflered severely from the various comlmtants, but 
espe(ually from the French, who pillaged it in 1643, and laid it 
in ashes in 1689. The margrave Louis William removed to 
Rastatt in 1706. Since the l>eginning of the 19th century llie 
government has greatly fostered the growth of the town. 

See WotleiulorkT, Der Kutort Baden- Daden (2iid eel., 1898) ; 
Schwarz, Die IleilqiuileH von Baden-Baden (atU ed., 

BADEN, a town in tlie Swiss canton of Aaigau, on the left bank 
of the river Linunat, 14 m. by rail N.W. of Zurich. It is now 
chiefly visited by rea'?»on of its hot sulphur springs, which are 
mentioned by Tacitus {UisL i. cap. 67) and were very fashionable 
in the 15th luid if)th centuries. They are especially efficacious in 
cases of gouty and rheumatic affections, and are mucb frequented 
by Swiss invalids, foreign visitors being but few in number. 
They lie a little north of the old town, with whicli tliey are now 
connected by a fine boulevard. Many Roman remains have been 
found in thegardens of the Kursual. The town is very picturesque, 
witli its steep and narrow streets, and its one surviving gateway, 
while it is dominated on the west by the ruined castle of Stein, 


formerly a stronghold of the Habsburgs, but destroyed in 1415 
and a> ga-in in 1712. In 1415 Baden (with the Aargau) was con- 
quered by the Eight Swiss Confederates, whose bailiff inhabited 
the other castle, on the right bank of the Limmat, which defends 
the ancient bridge across that river. As the conquest of the 
Aargau was the first made by the Confederates, their delegates 
(or the federal diet) naturally met at Baden, from 1426 to about 
1712, to settle matters relating to these subject lands, so that 
during that period Baden was really the capital of Switzerland. 
'Fhe diet sat in the old town-hall or Rathaus, where w;as also signed 
in 1714 the treaty of Baden which put an end to the war between 
France and the Empire, and thus completed the treaty of Utrecht 
(1713). Baden was the capital of the canton of Baden, from 
1798 to 1803, when the canton of Aargau was created. To the 
N.W. of the baths a new industrial quarter has sprung up of 
late years, the largest works being for electric engineering. In 
1900 the permanent population of Baden was 6050 (German- 
speaking, mainly Romanists, with many Jews), but it is greatly 
.sweUed in summer by the influx of visitors. 

One mile S. of Baden, on the Limmat, is the famous Cistercian 
monastery of Wettingen (1227-1841 — the monks are now at 
Mehrerau near Bregenz), with splendid old painted glass in the 
cloisters and magnificent early 17th-century carved stalls in 
the choir of the church. Six miles W. of Baden is the small 
town of Brugg (2345 inhabitants) in a fine position on the Aar, 
and close to the remains of the Roman colony of Vindonissa 
(Windisch), as well as to the monastery (founded 1310) of 
Konigsfelden, formerly the burial-place of the early Habsburgs 
(the castle of Habsburg is but a short way off), still retaining 
much fine painted glass. 

See Barth. Fricker, Oesthh/Ue der Stadt und Udder zu liaden 
(Aarau, 1880). (W. A. B. C.) 

BADEN, GRAND DUCHY OF, a sovereign state of Germany, 
lying in the south-west comer of the empire, bounded N. by the 
kingdom of Bavaria and the grand-duchy of Ilessc-Darmstadt ; 
W. and practically throughout its whole length by the Rhine, 
winch separates it from the Bavarian Palatinate and the imperial 
province of Alsace-Lorraine ; S. by Switzerland, and E. by llie 
kingdom of Wurttemberg and part of Bavaria. I'he country has 
an area of 5823 sq. m. and consists of a considerable portion of 
the ea.sLern half of the fertile valley of the Rhine and of the 
mountains whicli form its boundary. The mountainous part is 
by far the most extensive, forming, indeed, nearly 80% of 
the whole area. From the Lake of Constance in the south to the 
river Neckar in the north is a portion of the Black Forest or 
Sc/marzwaldy which is divided by the valley of the Kinzig into two 
districts of different elevation. To the south of the Kinzig the 
mean height is 3J 00 ft., and the loftiest summit, the Feldberg, 
reaches about 4898 ft., while to the north the mean height is only 
2100 ft., and the Belchcii, the culminating point of tlic whole, 
does not exceed 4480 ft. I'o llie north of the Neckar is the 
Odenwald Range, with a mean of 1440 ft., and in the Katzeiibuckel, 
an extreme of 1980 ft. Lv iiig between the Rhine and the Dreisaiii 
is the Kaiserstuhl, an independent volcanic group, nearl}' 10 m. 
in length and 5 in breadtli, the highest point of wliich is 1 760 ft. 
The greater part of Baden belongs to the basin of the Rhine, 
which receives upwards of twenty tributaries from the highlands ; 
the north-eastern portion of the territory is also watered by the 
Main and Uie Neckar. A part, however, of the eastern slope 
of the Black T'orest belongs to the basin of the Danube, which 
tiierc takes its rise in a number of mountain streams. Among 
the numerous lakes which belong to tlie duchy are the Mummel, 
Wilder, Eichener and Schluch, but none of them is of any size. 
The L^c of Constance (BodrnrSee) belongs partly to Bavaria 
and Switzerland. 

Owing to its physical configuration Baden presents great 
extremes of heat and cold. The Rliine valley is the w^armest 
di.strict in Germany, but the higher elevations of the Black Forest 
record the greatest degrees pi cold experienced in the south. 
The mean temperature of the Rhine valley is approximately 
50® F. and that of the high table-land, 43° F. July is the hottest 
and January the coldest month in the year. 
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The mineral wealth of Baden is not great ; but iron, coal, 
zinc and lead of excellent quality are produced, and silver, 
copper, gold, cobalt, vitriol and sulphur are obtained in small 
quantities. Ptat is found in abundance, as well as gypsum, 
china-clay, potters’ earth and salt. The mineral springs of Baden 
are very numerous and have acquired great celebrity, those of 
Baden-Baden, Badenweiler, Antogast, Griesbach, Freiersbach 
and Petersthal being the most frequented. 

In the valleys the soil is particularly fertile, yielding luxuriant 
crops of wheat, maize, barley, spelt, beans, potatoes, flax, hemp, 
hops, beetroot and tobacco ; and even in the more mountainous 
parts rye, wheat and oats are extensively cultivated. There is a 
considerable extent of pasture land, and the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, pigs and goats is largely practised. Of game, deer, wild 
boars, hares, snipe and partridges are fairly abundant, while the 
mountain streams yield trout of excellent quality. The culture 
of the vine increases, and the wines, which are characterized by 
a mildness of flavour, are in good demand. The gardens and 
orchards supply greit abundance of fruits, especially almonds 
and walnuts ; and bee-keeping is common throughout the 
country. A greater proportion of Baden than of any other of 
the south German states is occupied by forests. In these the 
predominant trees are the fir and pine, but many others, such as 
the chestnut, are well represented. A third, at least, of the 
annual supply of timber is exported. 

Population . — At the beginning of the igth century Baden was 
only a margraviate, with an area little exceeding 1300 sq. m., and 
a population of 210,000. Since then it has from time to time 
acquired additional territory, so that its area now amounts to 
5823 sq. m., and its population (1905) to 2,009,320, of whom 
about 60 % are Roman Catholics, 37 % Protestants, 1 i % 
Jews, and the remainder of other confessions. Of the population, 
about one-half may be classified as rural, i.e. living in communities 
of less than 2000 inhabitants ; while the density of the popu- 
lation is about 330 to the square mile. The country is divided 
into the following districts, with the respective chief towns and 
populations as shown : — 


District. 

Chief towns. 

Pop. (1905). 

(i) Mannheim 

Mannheim 

Hei(Iell)org 

>B 5 

' M 

t 

(2) Karlsruhe 

Karlsruhe 

1 J 1,200 

Pforzheim 


(3) Freiburg-im-Breisgau 

Freiburg 

74.T02 

(4) Constance 

Constance 

24,818 


The capital of the duchy is Karlsruhe, and among importfint 
towns other than the above arc Rastatt, Jiaden-Baden, Bruchsal 
and Lahr. The population is most thickly clustered in the north 
and in the neighbourhood of the Swiss town of Basel. The 
inhabitants of Baden are of various origin — those to the north 
of the Murg being descended from the Alemanni and those to the 
south from the Franks, while the Swabian plateau derives its name 
and its population from another race. (See Wurtiemberg.) 

Industries . — Of the area, 56-8 % is cultivated and 38 % forest, 
but the agricultural industry, which formerly yielded the bulk of 
the wealth of the country, is now equalled, if not surpassed, by 
the industrial output, which has attained very considerable 
dimensions. The chief articles of manufacture are machinery, 
woollen and cotton goods, silk ribbons, paper, tobacco, leather, 
china, glass, clocks, jewellery and chemicals. Beet sugar is also 
largely manufactured, and the inhabitants of the Black Forest 
have long been celebrated for their dexterity in the manufacture 
of wooden ornaments and toys, musical boxes and organs. 

The exports of Baden, which coincide largely with the in- 
dustries just mentioned, are of considerable importance, but the 
bulk of its trade consists in the transit of goods. The country is 
well furnished with roads and railways, the greater proportion 
of the latter being in the hands of the state. A line runs the 
whole length of the land, for the most part parallel with the 
Rhine, while branches cross obliquely from east to west. Mann- 
heim is the great emporium for the export of goods down the 
Rhine and 1 ^ a large river traffic. It is also the chief manu- 


facturing town of the duchy and the seat of administrative 
government for the northern portion of the country. 

Education and Religion . — ^The educational establishments of 
Baden are numerous and flourishing, and public education is 
entirely in the hands of the government. There ore two univer- 
sities, the Protestant at Heidelberg and the Roman Catliolic 
at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and a celebrated technical college at 
Karlsruhe. The grand-duke is a Protestant; under him the 
Evangelical Church is governed by a nominated council and a 
.synod consisting of the prelate,” 48 elected, and 7 nominated 
lay and clerical members. The Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Freiburg is metropolitan of the Upper Rliinc. 

Comtiiution and Government . — Tlie government of Baden is 
an hereditary monarchy, with the executive powiT vested in the 
grand-duke, while the legislative authority is shared by him 
with a representative assembly {Landtag) consisting of two 
chambers. 'Fhe upper chamber is competed of all the princes 
of the reigning family who are of full age ; the chiefs c»f the 
mediatized families ; the archbishop of P'reiburg ; the president 
of the Protestant Evangelical church ; a deputy from each of the 
universities and from the technical high school, eight members 
elected by the territorial nobility for four years, three repre- 
sentatives of the chamber of commerce, two of that of agri- 
culture, one of that of trades, two mayors of municipalities, 
one burgomaster of lesser towns, one*, memrber of a district counedl, 
and eight members (two of them legal functiemaries) nominated 
by the grand-duke. The lower chamber consists of 73 popular 
representatives, of whom 24 are elected by the burgesses of 
certain towns .and 49 by the rural (ornmunitics. Every citizen 
of 25 years of age, who has not been convicted atui is not a 
pauper, has a vote. Ibe elections are, however, indirect ; the 
citizens nominating the W ahlmdnner (dcf)uty electors) and the 
latter electing the representatives. "J'he chambers meet at least 
every two years. 'I'he members of the lower chamber are elected 
for four years, half the number retiring at the expiration of every 
two years The executive consists of four (iepartments of state 
— those of the interior, of foreign affairs and of the grand-ducal 
house, of finance, and of justice, ecclesiastical affairs and educa- 
tion. The chief sources of revenue are direct and indiret't taxes, 
domains and railways. The last arc worked by the state, and 
the sole public debt, amounting to about 22 millions sterling, 
is attributable to this head. The supreme courts of justice of 
the duchy are. in Karlsruhe, Freiburg, Offenburg, Heidelberg, 
Mosbach, Waldshut, ('onstance and Mannheim, whence appeals 
lie to the Reichsgerichi (supreme tribunal of the empire) in 
Leipzig. By virtue of a convention with Prussia, of 1871, the 
Baden army forms a portion of the Prussian army. 

History . — During the middle ages the district which now 
forms the grand-duchy of Baden was ruled by various counts, 
prominent among whom were the counts and dukes of Zafiringen. 
In 1112 Hermann, a son of Hermann, margrave of Verona 
(d. 1074), and grandson of Bertold, duke of Carinthia and count 
of Zahringen, having inherited some of the German estates of 
his family, called himself margrave of Baden, and from this date 
the separate history of Baden may be said tf) begin. Hermann 
appear* to have called himself by the title of margrave, and not 
the more usual title of count, owing to the connexion of his 
family with the margraviate of Verona. His son and grandson, 
lx)th named Hermann, added to their territories, which about 
1200 were divided, and the lines of Baden-Baden and Badcn- 
Hochberg were founded, the latter of which was divided about a 
century later into the branches of Baden- Hochberg and Badcn- 
Saiiscnberg. The family of Baden-Baden was very sucre.ssfiil 
in increasing the area of its possessions, which after several 
divisions were united by the margrave Bernard I. in 139^ 
Bernard, a soldier of some renown, continued the work of his 
predecessors, and obtained other districts, including Badeii- 
Hochlwg, the ruling family of which died out in 1418. 

During the 15th century a war with the count palatine of the 
Rhine deprived Margrave Charles I. (d. 1475) of a part of his 
territories, but these losses were more llian repaired by his son 
and successor, Christopher I. In 1503 the family of Baden- 
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Sausenbeii^ became extiiu^ and the whole of Baden was united 
by Christopher, who divided it, however, before his death in 
1527 among his three sons. One of these died childless in 
* 533 > wid in 1535 his remaining sons, Bernard and Ernest, 
having shared their brother’s territories, made a fresh division 
and founded the lines of Baden-Baden and Baden-Pforzheim, 
called after 1565 Baden-Duriach. Further divisions followed, 
and the wealcness caused by these piardtions was accentuated 
by a rivalry between the two main branches of the family. 
Ihis culminated in open warfare, and from 1 584 to 1622 Baden- 
Baden was in the possession of one of the princes of Baden- 
Durlach. Religious differences added to this rivalry. During 
the period of the Reformation some of the rulers of Baden 
adhered to the older and some adopted the newer faith, and the 
house was similarly divided during the Thirty Years’ War. 
Baden su^red severely during this struggle, and both branches 
of the family were exiled in turn. The treaty of Westphalia in 
1648 restored the status quo, and the family rivaliy gradually 
died out. During the wars of the reign of Louis XIV, the 
margraviate was ravaged tiy the French troops, and the maigrave 
of Baden-Baden, Louis William (d. 1707), was prominent among 
the soldiers who resisted the aggressions of France. In 1771 
Augustus George of Baden-Baden died without sons, and his 
territories passed to Charles Frederick of Baden-Durlacli, who 
thus became ruler of the whole of Baden. 

Although in 1771 Baden was united under a single ruler it 
did not form a compact territory, and its total area was only 
about 1350 sq. m. (Consisting of a number of isolated districts 
lying on either bank of the upper Rhine, it was the work 
of (Charles Frederick to aetjuire the intervening stretches of 
land, and so to give territorial unity to his country. Beginning 
to reign in 1738 and coming of age in 1746, this prince is the 
most notable of the rulers of Baden. He was interested in the 
development of agriculture and commerce ; sought to improve 
education and the administration of justice, and was in general 
a wise and liberal ruler. His opportunity for territorial aggrand- 
dizement came during the Napoleonic wars. When war broke 
out between France and Austria in 1792 tlie Badenese fought for 
Austria ; consequently their country was devasUited and in 1796 
the maiTgravc was compelled to pay an indemnity, and to cede 
his territories on the left bank of the Rhine to France. Fortune, 
however, soon returned to his side. In 1803, hugely owing to the 
good offices of Alexander 1 ., emperor of Russis, he received the 
bishopric of Constance, part of the Rhenish Palatinate, and other 
smaller districts, together with the dignity of a prince elector. 
Changing sides in 1805 he fought for Napoleon, with the result 
that by the peace of Pressburg in that year he obtained the 
Breisgau and other territories at the expense of the Habsburgs. 
In 1806 he joined the Confederation of the Rhine, declared 
himself a .sovereign prince, became a grand-duke, and received 
other acldilions of territory. The Baden contingent continued 
to assist France, and by the peace of Vienna in 1809 the grand- 
duke was rewarded with accessions of territory at the expense 
of tlie kingdom of Wurttemberg. HaWng quadnipled the area 
of Baden, Charles PYederick died in June j8ii, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Charles, w’ho was married to Stephanie 
de Beuuhamais (d. i86o), an adopted daughter of Napoleon. 
Charles fought for his fathcr-in-laiv until after the battle of 
Leipzig in 1813, when he joined the Allies. 

In 1815 Baden became a member of the Gennonic confedera- 
tion established by the Act of the 8th of J une, annexed to the 
Final Act of the coiagress of Vienna of the gth of June. In the 
hurry of the w'inding-up of the congress, however, the vexed 
question of the succession to the grand-du('hy had not been 
settled. 'Iliis was soon to become acute. By the treaty of the 
16th of April 1816, by which the territorial disputes between 
Austria and Bavaria were settled, the succession to the Baden 
Palatinate was guaranteed to Maximilian I., king of Bavaria, in 
the expected event of the extinction of the line of Zahringen. 
As a counterblast to this the grand-duke Charles issued in 1817 a 
pragmatic .sanction (Hausgesetz) declaring the counts of Hochbeig, 
the issue of a morganatic marriage between the grand-duke Charles 


Frederick and Luise Geytr von Geyersbeig (created Countess 
Hochberg), capable of succeeding to the crown. A controversy 
between Bavaria and Baden resulted, which was only decided 
in favour of the Hochberg claims by the treaty signed by the 
four great powers and Baden at Frankfort on the loth of July 
1819* Meanwhile the dispute had produced important effects 
in Baden. In order to secure popular support for the Hochbetg 
heir, Charles in 1818 granted to the grand-duchy, under article 
xiii. of the Act of Confederation, a hberal constitution, under 
which two chambers were constituted and their assent declared 
necessary for legislation and taxation. The outcome was of im- 
portance far beyond the narrow limits of the duchy ; for all 
Germany watched the constitutional experiments of the southern 
states. In Baden the conditions were not favourable to success. 
The people, belonging to the “ Celtic fringe ” of Germany, had 
fallen during the revolutionary period com{^etely under the 
influence of French ideas, and this was sufficiently illustrated 
by the temper of the new chambers, which tended to model 
their activity on the proceedings of tlie Convention in the earlier 
days of the Prench Revolution. On the other hand, the new 
grand-duke Louis, who had succeeded in 1818, was unpopular, 
and the administration was in the hands of hide-bound and 
inefficient bureaucrats. The result was a deadlock ; and, even 
before the promulgation of the Carlsbad decrees in October 
1819 the grand-duke had prorogued the chambers, after tluree 
months of sterile debate. The reaction that followed was as 
severe in Baden as elsewhere in Germany, and culminated in 
1823, when, on the refusal of the chambers to vote the military 
budget, the grand-duke dissolved them and levied the taxes on 
his own authority. In January 1825, owing to official pressure, 
only three Liberals were returned to the chamber ; a Jaw was 
passed making the budget prcvsentable only every three years, 
and the constitution ceased to have any active existence. 

In 1830 Louis was succeeded as grand-duke by his half-brother 
Leopold, the first of the Hochberg line. The July Revolution 
led to no disturbances in Baden ; but the new grand-duke from 
the first showed liberal tendencies. The elections of 1830 were 
not interfered with ; and the result was the return of a Liberal 
majority. The next few years saw the introduction, under 
successive ministries, of Liberal reforms in the constitution, in 
criminal and civil law, and in education. In 1832 the adhesion 
of Baden to the Prussian Zollvcrein did miH'h for the material 
prosperity of the country. With the approach of the revolution- 
ary year 1848, however, Radicalism once more began to lift up 
its head. At a popular demonstration held at Offenburg on the 
T3th of September 1847, resolutions were passed demanding the 
conversion of the regular army into a national militia which 
should take an oath to the constitution, a progressive income- 
tax and a fair adjustment of the interests of capital and labour. 

The news of the revolution of February 1848 in Paris brought 
this agitation to a head. Numerous public meetings were held 
at which the Offenburg programme was adopted, and on the 4th 
of March, under the influence of the popular excitement, it was 
accepted almost unanimously by the lower chamber. As in 
other German states, the government bowed to the storm, 
proclaimed an amnesty and promised reforms. The ministry 
was remodelled in a more Liberal direction ; and a new delegate 
was sent to the federal diet at Frankfort, empowered to vote 
for the establishment of a parliament for united Germany. 
The disorders, fomented by republican agitators, none the less 
continued ; and the efforts of the government to suppress them 
with the aid of federal troops led to an armed insurrection. For 
the time this was mastered without much difficulty ; the in- 
surgents were beaten at Kandem on the 20th of April ; Freiburg, 
which they held, fell on the 24th ; and on the 27th a Franco- 
German “ legion,” which had invaded Baden from Strassburg, 
was routed at Dossenbach. 

At the beginning of 1849, however, the issue of a new consti- 
tution, in accordance with the resolutions of the Frankfort 
parliament, led to more serious trouble. It did little to satisfy 
the Radicals, who were angered by the refusal of the second 
chamber to agree to their proposal for the summoning of a 
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constituent assembly (loth of February 1849). The new in- 
surrection that now broke out was a more formidable affair than 
the first. A military mutiny at Rastatt on the i ith of May showed 
that the army sympathized with the revolution, which was 
proclaimed two days later at Offenburg amid tumultuous scenes. 
On the same day (13th of May) a mutiny at Karlsruhe forced 
the grand-duke to take to flight, and the next day he was followed 
by the ministers, while a committee of the diet under Lorenz 
Brentano (1813-1891), who represented the more moderate 
Radicals as against the republicans, established itself in the 
capital to attempt to direct affairs pending the establishment of 
a provisional government. This was. accomplished on the ist of 
June, and on the loth the “ constituent diet,*’ cx)nsisting entirely 
of the most “ advanced ” politicians, assembled. It had little 
chance of doing more than make speeches ; the country was in 
the hands of an armed mob of civilians and mutinous soldiers ; 
and, meanwhile, the grand-duke of Baden had joined with 
Bavaria in requesting the armed intervention of Prussia, which 
was granted on the condition that Baden should join the League 
of the Three Kings. 

From this moment the revolution in Baden was doomed, and 
with it the revolution in all Germany. The Prussians, under 
Prince William (afterwards emi^eror), invaded Baden in the 
middle of June. The insurgent forces were under the command 
of the Pole, Ludwig von Mieroslawski (1814-1878), who reduced 
them to some semblance of order. On the 20th he met the 
Prussians at Waghausel, and was completely defeated ; on the 
25th Prince William entered Karlsruhe ; and at the end of the 
month the members of the provisional government, who had taken 
refuge at Freiburg, dispersed. Such of tlie insurgent leaders as 
were caught, notably the ex-officers, suffered militar}’ execution; 
the army was dispersed among Prussian garrison towns ; and 
Baden was occupied for the time by Prussian troops. The 
grand-duke returned on the 19th of August, and at once dissolved 
the diet. Tlie elections resulted in a majority favourable to the 
new ministry, and a .Series of laws were passed of a reactionary' 
tendency with a view to strengthening the government. 

The grand-duke Leopold died on the 24th of April 1852, and 
was succeeded by his second son, Frederick, as regent, the eldest, 
Ix>uis (d. 22nd of January 1858), being incapable of ruling.' 
The internal affairs of Baden during the period that followed 
have comparatively little general intcre.st. In the greiiter 
politics of Germany, Baden, between 1850 and 1866, was a con- 
sistent supporter of Austria ; and in the war of 1866 her con- 
tingents, under Prince William, had two sharp engiigcments 
with the Prussian army of the Main. Two days before the 
affair of Werbach (24th of July), however, the second chamber 
had petitioned the grand-duke to end the war and enter into 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Prussia. The grand-dukc 
had from the first been opposed to the war with Prussia, but 
had been forced to yield owing to poj^ular resentment at the 
policy of Prussia in the Schleswig-Holstein question {q,v,). The 
ministry, now at one, resigned ; Baden announced her with- 
drawal from the German confederation ; and on the 17 th of 
August a treaty of peace and alliance was signed with Prussia. 
The adhesion of Baden to the North (jcrman confederation was 
prevented by Bismarck himself, who had no wish to give 
Napoleon TTI. so good an excuse for intervention ; but it was 
the opposition of Baden to the formation of a South German 
confederation that made the ultimate union inevitable. The 
troops of Baden took a conspicuous share in the war of 1870 ; 
and it was the grand-dukc of Baden who, in the historic assembly 
of the German princes at Versailles, was the first to hail the king 
of Prussia as German emperor. 

The internal politics of Baden, iDOtli before and after 1870, 
centre in the main round the question of religion. The signing 
on the 28th of June 1859 of a concordat with the Holy See, by 
which education was placed under the oversight of the clergy 
and the establishment of religious orders was facilitated, led to 
a constitutional struggle, which ended in 1863 with the victory 

* Frederick assumed the title of grand-duke on the 5th of 
September 1856. 


of Liberal principles, the communes being made responsible for 
education, though the priests were admitted to a share in the 
management. The quarrel between Liberalism and Clericalism 
was, however, not ended. In 1867, on the accession to the 
premiership of Julius von Jolly (1823-1801), several constitu- 
tional changes in a Liberal direction were made ; responsibility 
of ministers, freedom of the press, compulsory education. In 
the spic year (6th of September) a law was passed to compel all 
candidates for the priesthood to pass the government examina- 
tions. The archbishop of Freiburg resisted, and, on hw death in 
April 1868, the sec was left vacant. In 1869 the introduction of 
civil marriage did not tend to allay the strife, which reached its 
climax after the proclamation of the dogma of papal infallibility 
in 1870. The “ Kulturkampf ” raged in Baden, as in the rest 
of Germany ; and here as elsewhere the government encouraged 
the formation of Old Catholic communities. Not till i88o, after 
the fall of the ministry of Jolly, was a reconciliation with Rome 
effected ; in 1882 the archbishopric of Freiburg was again filled 
up. The political tendency of Baden, meanwhile, mirrored 
that of all Germany. In 1891 the National Liberals hud but a 
majority of one in the diet ; from 1893 tliey could maintain them- 
selves only with the aid of the Conservatives ; and in 1897 a coali- 
tion of Ultramontanes, Socialists, Social-democrats and Radicals 
(Freisinnige), won a majority for the opposition in the* chamber. 

Amid all these contests the wise and statesmanlike moderation 
of the grand-duke Frederick won him univcnsal esteem. Bj*' 
the treaty under which Baden had become an integral part of 
the German empire, he had reserved only the exclusive right lo 
tax beer and sj)irits ; the army, the post-office, railways and the 
conduct of foreign relations were placed under the effective 
control of Prussia. In his relations with the German empire, 
too, Frederick proved himself rather a great German noble than 
a soxereign prince actuated by particiihirist ambitions ; and his 
position as husband of the emperor William I.’s only daughter, 
Louise (whom he had married in 1856), gave him a peculiar 
influence in the councils of Berlin. When, on tlie 20th of Sep- 
tember 1906, the grand-duke celebrated at once the jubilee of 
his reign and his golden wedding, all Europe combined to do 
him honour. King Edward VII. sent him, by the hands of the 
duke of Connaught, the order of the Garter. But more significant, 
perhaps, was the tribute paid by the Temps, tlie leading Parisian 
paper. “ Nothing more clearly demonstrates the sterile paradox 
of the Napoleonic work,” it wrote, “ than the history of the 
grand-duchy. It was Napoleon, and he alone, who created this 
whole slate in 1803 to reward in the person of the little margrave 
of Baden a relative of the emperor of Russia. It was he who 
after Austerlitz aggrandized the margravate at the expense of 
Austria ; transformed it into a sovereign principality and raised 
it to a grand-duchy. It was he too who, by the seculariza- 
tion on the one hand and by the dismembcTincnt of Wiirttem- 
bei7>; on the other, gave the grand-duke 500,000 new subjects. 
He believed that the recognition of the prince and the artificial 
ethnical formation of the princi]Xility would be pledges of 
security for France. But in 1813 Baden joined the (xialilion, 
and since then that nation created of odds and ends {de brie ei 
dc broc) and always handsomely treated by us, has not ceased 
to take a leading part in the strugghis against our country. 
The grand-dukc Frederick, grand-duke by the will of Napoleon, 
has done France all the harm he could. But PYench opinion 
itself renders justice to the probity of his character and to the 
ardour of hi.s patriotism, and nobody will feel surprise at tlie 
homage with which Germany feds lx)und to surround his old 
age.” He died at Mainau on the 28th of September 1907, and 
was .succeeded by his son, the grand -duke lYederick II. 

BinuoGRAPHY. - - Groashevzogtum Jiaden tn geofjraphischer 
. , . HinsiefU dargesUlU (Karlsruhe, 1885) ; Wiclandt, ha% Staats- 
recht des Gross her jsogtums Jiaden (Freiburg, 1805) ; }*'. von VV(rch, 
liadischc GeschUhie (Karlsruhe, 1890) ; Die Zdhringer w Jiaden 
(Karlsruhe, 1881) ; Jiaden unter den Gfnssherzdgen Karl J’fiedrich, 
Karl Ludwig (Freiburg. 1863) ; GesehicMe dcr hadischen Verfassung 
(Karlsruhe. 1808) ; and Baden in den Jahten his /S77 (Karls- 
ruhe, 1877) ; C. F. Nvljenius and F. von Wccch. Jiarl Fnedrich von 
Baden (Karlsruhe, 1868) ; I.. H. Hausscr, Denkwdfdigketten eur 

Geschichte der hadischen Revolution (Heidelberg. 1851); I-. Muller, 
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Badische Landta^sgeschichU (Berlin, 1899 - 1902 ) ; £. von Chrininar, 
Genealogie des Gesamihauses Baden vom 16. Jahrkundert bis heuie 
(Gotha, 1892) ; E. H. Meyer, Badisches Volkslehen int tg. Jakfhundert 
(Strassbtjrg, 1900) ; F. J. Mone, Quellensammlung zur hadischen 
Landesgeschichte (Karlsruhe, 1848-1867) ; Badische Biogtaphipn, 
edited by F. von Weech (Karlsruhe, 1875-1891). 

BADENOCH» a district of south-east Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
bounded on the N. by the Monadhliath mountains, on the £. by 
the Cairngorms and Braemar, on the S. by Atholl and the 
Grampians, and on the W. by Lochaben Its area is somewhat 
undefined, but it may be estimated to measure 36 m. from N.E. 
to S.W. and 15 m. from N. to S. Excepting the valley of the 
Spey and the great glens, it is almost entirely a wild mountainous 
tract, many hills exceeding 3000 ft. in height, and contains in 
the forests of Alder, Drumochter, Gaick and Feshie some of 
the best deer country in the Highlands. Loch Laggan and Loch 
Ericht are the principal lakes, and the district is abundantly 
watered by the Spey and its numerous tributaries. It is 
traversed, from DalnaspidaJ to Boat of Garten, by the Highland 
railway. There are very few industries, and population groups 
itself at Kingussie and other places on or near the Spey. From 
1229 to 1313 the lordship of Badenoch was owned by the Corny ns. 
In 1371 Robert 11 . granted it to his son Alexander Stewart, 
ist earl of Jkichan (1343-1405), the “ Wolf of Badenoch.” 
Reverting to the crown, it was bestowed in 1452 upon the ist 
earl of Huntly, and still gives the title of lord of Badenoch to 
the marquess of Huntly. 

BADENWEILER, a health resort and watering place of the 
grand-duchy of Baden, Germany, 28 m. N. by E. by rail from 
Basel, at the western edge of the Black Forest. It is sheltered 
by the Blaucn (3820 ft.) and the climate is excellent. Its new 
parish (Evangelical) church (1897) is built at the foot of the 
11th-century castle which belonged to the margraves of Baden, 
and was destroyed by the French during the wars of Louis XV. 
The place is visited by 5000 people annually, partly for its warm 
mineral springs (70° F.), partly fur its whey cure, und partly on 
account of its equable climate and picturesque surroundings. 
There are a KurhatsSf built in 1853, and a park of 15 acres; 
also a grand-ducal castle, refitted in 1887-1888. In 1784 well- 
preserved Roman baths were discovered here, 'fhe permanent 
population is about 600. 

BADGER, the common name for any animal of the Musteline 
subfamily ^elinac or the typical genus Meles (see Carnivopa). 
The name is probiibly derived from ** badge, device, on account 
of the marks on the head ; or it may be identical with the term 
separately noticed below, the French blaircau lx?ing used in both 
senses. The members of the typical genus have the lower jaw so 
articulated to the upper, by means of a transverse condyle firmly 
locked into a long cavity of the cranium, that dislocation of the 
jaw is all but impossible, and this enables those creatures to main- 
tain their hold with the utmost tenacity. The European badger 
{Melfs taxus or M. melcs) is from 25 in. to 29 in. long, with a tail 
of about 8 in. ; the general hue of the fur is grey above and black 
on the under \mvtH \ the head is white, with a black stripe on each 
side. In habits it may be taken as typical of the subfamily. It 
is nowhere abundant, but is found over the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia, and is a quiet, inoffensive animal, nocturnal 
and solitary in its habits, sleeping by day in its burrow, and 
i.ssning forth at night to feed on roots, beech-mast, fruits, the eggs 
of birds, small cjiuidrupeds, frogs and insects. It is .said also to 
dig up the ne.sts of wasps in order to eat the larvae, as the ratcl 
— a closely allied South African form — is said to rob the bees of 
their honey. The maie and female are seldom seen together, and 
are supposed to trace each other by the odour of the secretion 
in the anal glands. Fossil remains of the badger have Ijeen 
found in I'.ngland in deposits of Pleistocene age. In eastern 
Persia this species is replaced by the Persian bsidf^er(M,cati€scens); 
two specieS' ■ the white - tailed l>adgcr ^Af. leururus) and the 
Chinese Ijgdger (A/, chinetisis) occur in eastern Asia ; and 
another (AL anacuma) is found in Japan. The American badger 
(Taxidea americana) ranges over the greater part of the United 
States, and in habits closely i^sembles the European species, 
but seems to be more carnivorous. When badgers were more 


abundant than they now are, their skins, dressed with the hair 
attached, were commonly used for pistol furniture. They are 
now chiefly valued for the hair, that of the European badger being 
used in the manufacture of the best shaving-brushes while the 
softer hair of the American species is employed for the same 
purpose, and also for painters’ pencils, and the fur is used for 
articles of ladies’ apparel and trimmings. The Malay badger 
{Mydaus meliceps) is confined to the mountains of Java (where 
it is called the teledu), Sumatra and Borneo. The head and body 
are about 1 5 in. long, and the tail no more tlian an inch ; the fur 
is dark brown, with the top of the head, neck and a broad dorsal 
stripe, white. Like the skjjnk, this animal can eject the foetid 
secretion of the anal glands. The sand-badgers {ArcUmyx) are 
Asiatic ; the best-known species (A. coUaris) ranges from the 
eastern Himalayas to Burma ; the smaller A, taxoides is found in 
Assam, Arakan and perhaps in China; and there is probably 
another in Tibet. In these the tail is much longer in proportion to 
tlie body than in the rest of the group. 

The badger does not usually seek to attack, but, when driven 
to bay, its great muscular power and tough hide render it a for- 
midable antagonist. 'I'he cruel sport of badger-drawing was for- 
merly popular throughout Great Britain, but was prohibited 
about the middle of the 19th century, together with bear-baiting 
and bull-baiting. The badger-ward, who was usually attached 
to a bear-garden, kept his badger in a large box. Whenever a 
drawing was arranged, bets were made as to how many times the 
dog, usually a bull-terrier, would draw the badger, i,e. pull it out 
of its box, within a given number of minutes. As soon as the dog 
succeeded in doing tliis the animals were parted, often by the 
attendants biting their tails, and the badger was again shut up 
in his box, which, at a signal from the time-keeper, was again 
opened. Another method of baiting this animal is thus described 
in the Encyclopaedia of Sport : “ They dig a place in the earth 
about a yard long, so that one end is four feet deep. At this end 
a strong stake is driven down. Then the badger’s tail is split, a 
chain put through it, and fastened to the stake with such ability 
that the badger can come up to the other end of the place. The 
dogs are brought and set upon the poor animal who sometimes 
destroys several dogs before it is killed.” The colloquial “ to 
badger ” (/>. worry or tease) is a metaphorical derivative, and 
“ drawing a badger ” is similarly used in a figurative sense. 

BADGER, a term of uncertain derivation (possibly derived 
from bagger y in allusion to the hawker’s bag) for a dealer in food, 
such as corn or victuals (more expressly, fish, butter or ('heese), 
which he has purchased in one place and brought for sale to 
another place ; an itinerant dealer, corresponding to the modem 
hawker or huckster. An English statute of 1552 which sum- 
marized, and prescribed penalties against, the offences of en- 
grossing, forestalling and regrating, specially exempted badgers 
from these penalties, but required them to be licensed by three 
justices of the peace for the county in which they dwelt. A 
statute of 1 562-1 563, after declaring that many people took up the 
trade of badgering “ seeking only to live easily and to leave their 
honest labour,” enacted that badgers should be licensed for a 
year only, should be householders of three years’ standing in the 
county in which they were licensed, and should enter into re- 
cognizances not to engross or forestall. An act of 1844 abolished 
the offence of badgering, and repealed the statutes passed in 
relation to it. The word is still in common use in country 
districts. 

BADGHIS (“ home of the winds ”),a district on the north-west of 
Afghanistan, between the Murghab and Hari Rud rivers, extend- 
ing as far northward as the edge of the desert of Sarakhs. It 
includes the Chiil formations through which the Russo-Afghan 
boundary runs. This region was surveyed by the boundary com- 
mission of 1885. Since that date it has been largely settled by 
the amir with purely Afghan tribes. 

BADHAM, CHARLES (1813-1884), English scholar, was horn 
at Ludlow, in Shropshire, on the 18th of July 1813. His father, 
Charles Badham, translator of Juvenal and an excellent classical 
scholar, was regius professor of physic at Glasgow ; his mother 
was a cousin of Thomas Campbell, the poet. >^en about seven 
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yean old, Badham was sent to Switzerland, where he became a 
pupil of Bestalozzi. He was afterwards transferred to Eton, 
and in 1830 was elected to a scholarship at Wadham College, 
Oxford, but only obtained a third class in classics (1836), a 
failure which may have been due to his dislike of the methods of 
study then in fashion at Oxford, at a time when classical scholar* 
ship was in a very unsatisfactory condition. Shortly after taking 
his degree in 1837 Badham went to Italy, where he occupied 
himself in the study of ancient MSS., in particular those of the 
Vatican library. It was here that he began a life-long friendship 
with G. C. Cobet. He afterwards spent some time in Germany, 
and on his return to England was incorporated M.A. at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, in 1847. Having taken holy orders, he was 
appointed headmaster of Louth grammar school, Lincolnshire 
(1851-1854), and subsequently headmaster of Edgbaston 
proprietary school, near Birmingham. In the interval he had 
taken the degree of D.D. at Cambridge (1852). In i860 he 
received the honorary degree of doctor of letters at the university 
of Leiden. In 1866 he left England to take up the professorship 
of classics and logic in Sydney University, which he held until 
his death on the 26th of February 1884. He was twice married. 
Dr Badham ’s classical attainments were recognized by the most 
famous European critics, such as G. C. Cobet, Ludwig Preller, 
W. Dindorf, F. W. Schneidewin, J. A. F. Meineke, A. Ritschl 
and I'ischendorf. Like many schoolmasters who are good 
scholars and even good teachers, he was not a professional 
success ; and his hasty temper and dislike of anything approacli- 
ing disingeniiousness may have stood in the way of his advan(*e- 
ment. But it is strange that a scholar and textual critic of his 
eminence and of European reputation should have made com- 
paratively little mark in his native country. He published 
editions of Euripides, Helena and Iphigenia in Tauris (1851), 
Ion (1851) ; Plato’s Philehus (1855, 1878) ; jMches and Euthy- 
demus (1865), Phaedrus (1851), Symposium (1866) and De 
Plaionis Episiolis (1866). He also contributed to Mnemosyne 
(Cobet’s journal) and other classical periodicals. His Adhorlatio 
ad Discipulos Academiae Sydniensis contains a number of 

emendations of Thucydides and other classical authors. He 
also published an article on “ The Text of Shakespere ” in 
Cambridge Essays (1856) ; Criticism applied to Shakespere 
(1846) ; Thoughts on Classical and Commercial Education (1864). 

A collected edition of his Speeches and J.eciures drliveted in 
Australia (Sydney, 1890) contains a moiiioir by Thomas Butlur. 

BADIUS, JODOCUS or JossE (1462 “1 535), sometimes called 
Badiijs Ascensius from the village of Asche, near Brussels, 
where he was born, an eminent printer at Paris, wltose establish- 
ment was celebrated under the name of Prelum Ascensianum. 
He was himself a scholar of considerable repute, had studied at 
Brussels and Ferrara, and before .settling in Paris, had taught 
Greek for several years at Lyons. He ilhistrated with notes 
several of the classics which he printed, and was the author of 
numerous pieces, amongst which are a life of Thomas a Kempis, 
and a satire on the follies of women, entitled Navicida Stultarum 
Mulierum. 

BADLESMERE, BARTHOLOMEW, Baron (1275-1322), 
English nobleman, was the son and heir of Gunsclm de Badlcs- 
mere (d. 1301), and fought in the English army both in France 
and Scotland during the later years of the reign of Edw'ard T. 
In 1307 he became governor of Bristol ('astle, and afterwards 
Edward 11 . appointed him steward of his household ; but these 
marks of favour did not prevent him from making a compact 
with some other noblemen to gain supreme influence in the royal 
council. Although very hostile to Earl I'homas of Lancaster, 
Badlesmere helped to make peace l>etween the king and the earl 
in 1318, and was a member of the middle party which detested 
alike Edward’s minions, like the Despensers, and his violent 
enemies like I^ncaster. The king’s conduct, however, drew 
him to the side of the earl, and he had already joined Edward’s 
enemies when, in October 1321. his wife, Margaret de Clare, 
refused to admit Queen Lsabclla to her husband’s castle at 
Leeds in Kent. The king captured the castle, seized and im- 
prisoned Lady Badlesmere, and civil war began. After the 


defeat of Lancaster at Boroughbridge, Badlesndiere was token 
and hanged at Canterbury on the 14th of April 1322. His son 
and heir, Giles, died without children in 1338. 

BADMINTON, or Great Badminton, a village in the southern 
parliamentary division of Gloucestershire, England, loo m. W. 
of London by the Great Western railway (direct line to south 
Wales). Here is Badminton House, the scat of the dukes of 
Beaufort, standing in a park some 10 m. in circumference. 
The manor of Badminton was acquired in 1608 from Nicolas 
Boteler (to whose family it had belonged for se\'eral centuries) 
by Thomas, Viscount Somerset (d. 1650 or 1651), third son of 
Edward, 4th earl of Worcester, and was given by his daughter 
and heiress Elizabeth to Henry Somerset, 3rd marquess of 
Worcester and ist duke of Beaufort (1629-1690), who built the 
present mansion (1682) on the site of the old manor hou.se. It is 
a stone building in Palladian style, and contains a number of 
splendid i>aintings and much fine wood-car\’ing. The |)arish 
church of St. Michael stands close to it. This is a Grecian build- 
ing (1785), with a richly ornamented ceiling and inlaid altar- 
pavement ; it also contains much fine sculpture in the memorials 
to former dukes, and is the burial-place of Field Marshal Lord 
Kaglan, who was the youngest son of the 5th duke of Beaufort. 
Raglan Castle, near Monmouth, now a beautiful ruin, was the 
seat of the earls and the ist marquess of Worcester, until it was 
besieged by the Parliamentarians in 1646, and after its capitula- 
tion was dismantled. 

BADMINTON, a game played with rackets and shuttlecocks, 
its name being taken from the duke of Beaufort’s seat in 
Gloucestershire. The game appears to have been first pl.iyed 
in England about 1873, but before that time it was piayetl in 
India, where it is still very popular. The Badminton Association 
in England was founded in 1895, and its laws were framed frofn 
a code of rules drawn up in 1887 for the Bath Badminton Club 
and based on the original Poona (1876) rules. In England the 
game is almost always played in a covered court. The All 
England championships for gentlemen’s doubles, ladies’ doubles, 
and mixed doubles were instituted in 1H99, and for gentlemen's 
singles and ladies' singles in 1900 ; and the first championship 
between England and Ireland was played in 1904. Badminton 
may be played by daylight or by artificial light, cither with two 
players on each side (the four-handed or double game) or with 
one player on each side (the two-handed or single game). The 
game consists entirely of volleying and is extremely fast, a 
.single at Badminton being admitted to require more staying 
power than a single at lawn tennis. There is much scope for 
judgment and skill’, e.g. in “ dropping ” (hitting the shuttle 

Didfiram of Court. - Tii tlu* two- 
hancl(*cl game, the widtli of the a'lT 

court is reduced to 17 ft. and ; 

the long service lines an* dis- 1 

sensed witli, the back boundary /; 

ines being used as the long 
servici’ bno«5, and the* lines : 

dividing the half courts being ■ 

profliHvd to meet the back t 

boiindarv lines. I'he net jiosis 
are jdaeed either on the side ; 

boundary lines or at any dis- ^ 

tance not exceeding 2 ft. outside aV" 
the said line’s ; tlius in tlie four- 
handed game, the distance be- . 
tween the posts is from 20 to ; 

24 ft., and in the two-handed ; 
game, from 17 to 21 ft. N.ti. 

With the exce])tion of the net J 

line, the dotted lines on the j 

court apply only to the court for dA 
the two handed game. ■* 

gently just over the net) and in “ smashing ” (hitting the shuttle 
with a hard downward stroke). 7 'he measurements of tlu? court 
are shown on the accompanying plan. 

The Badminton hall should he not less than 18 ft. Jiigh. Along 
the net line is .stretched a"net 30 in. deep, from 1 7 to 24 ft. long 
according to the position of the posts, and edged on the top with 
white tape 3 in. wide. The top of the net should Ije 5 ft. from 
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the ground at the centre and 5 ft. 1 in. at the posts. The shu^e- 
cock (or shuttle) has 16 feathers from 2} to 2f in. long, and weighs 
from 73 to 85 grains. The racket (which is of no specified size, 
shape or weight) is strung with strong fine gut and weighs as a 
rule about 6 oz. 

The game is for 15 or, rarely, for 21 aces, except in ladies’ 
singles, when it is for ii aces ; and a rubber is the best of three 
games. Games of 21 aces are played only and always in matches 
decided by a single game, and generally in handicap contests. 
The right to choose ends or to serve first in the first game of the 
rubber is decided by tossing. If the side which wins the toss 
chooses first service, the other side chooses ends, and vice versa ; 
but the side which wins the toss may call upon the other side 
to make first choice. The sides change ends at the beginning 
of the second game, and again at the beginning of the third 
game, if a third game is necessary. In the third game the sides 
change ends when the side which is leading reaches 8 in a game 
of 15 aces, and 6 in a game of 11 aces, or, in handicap games, 
when the score of either side reaches half the number of aces 
required to win the game. In matches of one game (21 aces) 
the sides change ends when the side which is leading has scored 
1 1 aces. Ihc side winning a game serves first in the next game, 
and, in the four-handed game, either player on the side that has 
won the last game may take first service in the next game. 

In a game of 15 aces, when the score is “ 13 all ” the side 
which first reaches 13 has the option of “ setting ” the game to 
5, and when the score is “ 14 all ” the side which first reaches 14 
has the option of “ setting ” the game to 3, i.c. the side which 
first scores 5 or 3 aces, according as the game has been “ set ” 
at “ 13 all ” or “ 14 all,” wins. In ladies’ singles, when the score 
is “ 9 all ” the side first reaching 9 may ” set ” the game to 5, 
and when the score is ” 10 all ” the side which first reaches 10 
may ” set ” the game to 3. In games of 21 aces, the game may 
be ” set ” to 5 at “ 19 all ” and to 3 ut ** 20 all.” There is no 
** setting ” in handicap games. 

In the four-handed game, the player who serves first stands 
in his right-hand half court and serves to the player who is 
standing in the opposite right-hand half court, the other players 
meanwhile standing anywhere on their side of the net. As soon 
as the shuttle is hit by tlie server’s racket, all the players may 
stand anywhere on their side of the net. If tlie player served 
to returns the shuttle, i.<f. hits it into any part of his opponents’ 
court before it touc hes the ground, it has to be returned by one 
of the “ in ” (serving) side, and then by one of the ” out ” 
(non-serving) side, and so on, until a ” fault is made or the 
shuttle ceases to be “ in play,” ' If tlie ” in ” side makes a 
“ fault,” the server loses his ” hand ” (serve), and the player 
served to becomes the server ; but no score accrues. If the 
” out ” side makes a ” fault,” the ” in ” side scores an ace, and 
the leavers on the “ in ” side cliange half courts, the server then 
serving from his left half court to the player in the opposite 
left half court, who has not yet been served to. Only the player 
served to may take the sen'iee, and only the “ in ” side can score 
an ace. Tlie first service in each innings is made from the right- 
hand half court. The side that starts a game has only one 
“ hand ” in its first innings ; in ever}' subsecpient innings each 
player on each side has a ” hand,” the partners serving con- 
secutively, While a side remains “ in,” service is made alter- 
nately from each half court into the half court diagonally 
opposite, the chiuigc of half courts taking place whenever an 
ace is scored. If, in play, the shuttle .strikes the net but still 
goes over, the stroke is good ; but if this happens in ser\’ice 
and the service is otherwise good, it is a ” let,’’ i.r. the stroke 
does not count, and the server must serve again, even if the shuttle 
has been struck by the player served to, in which case it is 
assumed that the shuttle would have fallen into the proper 
half court. It is a ” let,” too, if the server, in attempting to 
ser\'e, misses the shuttle altogether. It is a good stroke, in ser\dce 
or in play, if the shuttle falls on a line, or, in play, if it is followed 

' The shuttle is “ in play ” from the time it is struck by the server’s 
racket until it touches the ground, or touches the net without going 
over, or until a fault ” is made. 
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over the net with the striker’s racket, or passes outside eiAer 
of the net posts and then drops inside any of the boundary lines 
of the opposite court. Muiatis mutandis, the above remarks 
apply to Sic two-handed game, the main points of difference 
being that, in the two-handed game, both sides change half 
courts after each ace is scored and the same player takes con- 
secutive serves, whereas in tlie double game only the serving 
side changes half courts at an added ace and a player may not 
take two consecutive serves in the same game. 

It is a ” fault ” (a) if the service is overhand, ue, if the shuttle 
when struck is higher than the server’s waist ; (b) if, in serving, 
the shuttle does not fall into the half court diagonally opposite 
that from which service is made ; (^r) if, before the shuttle is 
struck by the server, both feet of the server and of the player 
served to are not inside their respective half courts, a foot on 
a line being deemed out of court ; (d) if, in play, the shuttle 
falls outside the court, or, in scr\'icc or play, |>asses through or 
under the net, or hangs in tlie net, or touches the roof or side 
walls of the hall or the person or dress of any player ; (e) if the 
shuttle in play ” is hit before it reaches the striker’s side ; 
(/) if, when the shuttle is “ in play,” a player touches the net or 
its supports with his racket, person or dress ; (g) if the shuttle 
is struck twice successively by the same player, or if it is struck 
by a player and his partner successively, or if it is not distinctly 
hit, t>. if it is merely caught on the racket and spooned over the 
net ; (A) if a player wilfully obstructs his opponent. 

For full information on the laws of thtj game tlie reader is referred 
to the Laws of Badminton and the Rules of the Badminton Association, 
|>ii 1 ) 1 ished annually (London). See also an article by S. M. Massey 
in the Badminton Magazine (February 1007), reprinted in a slightly 
rcvi.scd form in the Badminton Gazette (November 1907). Until 
October Kioy iMwn Tennis and Badminton was the oi'iicial organ 
of the Badminton Association ; in November 1907 the Badminton 
Gazette became the official organ. 

BADNUR, a town of British India, tlie headquarters of the 
district of Betul in the Central Provinces. It consists, besides 
the European houses, of two Imzaars. Pop. (1901) 5766. There 
is a good serai or inn for native travellers, and a dak bungalow or 
resting-place for Europeans, Not far from Badnur is Ehcrla, 
the former residence of the Gond rajas, where there is an old 
fort, now in ruins, which u.sed to be held by them. 

BADRINATH, a village and celebrated temple in Briti.sh India, 
in the Garhwal district of the United Prox inces. It is situated 
on the right Ixuik of the Vishnuganga, a tributary of the AJak- 
nanda river, in the middle of a valley nearly 4 m. in length and 
I in breadth. The village is small, containing only tw'enty or 
thirty huts, in which reside the Brahmans and the attendants 
of the temple. This building, which is considered a place of 
high sanctity, is by no means equal to its great celebrity. It 
is about 40 or 50 ft. in height, built in the form of a cone, with 
a small cupola, on the top of which is a gill ball and spire, and 
contains the shrine of Badrinath, dedicated to an incarnation of 
Vishnu. The principal idol is of black stone and is 3 ft. in height. 
Badrinath is a favourite resort of pilgrims from all parts of 
India. In ordinary years the number varies from 7000 to 
10,000 ; but every twelfth year, when the festival of Kumbh- 
mela is celebrated, tlie concourse of persons is said to be 50,000. 
In addition to the gifts of votaries, the temple enjoys a further 
source of revenue from the rents of villages assigned by former 
rajas. Successive temples have been shattered by avalanches, 
and the existing building is modern. It is situated among 
mountains rising 23,000 ft. above the level of the sea. Elevation 
of the site of the temple, 10,294 ft. 

BADULLA, the capita] of the province of Uva, Ceylon, 54 m. 
S.E. of Kandy. It is the seat of a government agent and district 
judge. Insides minor courts. It was in Kandyan times the home 
of a prince who ruled Uva. as a principality. Badulla stands 
2222 ft. above sea-level ; the average annual rainfall is 79! in. ; 
the average temperature, 73°. The population of the town in 
190X was 5924 ; of the Badulla district, 186,674. There is a 
botanic garden ; and the town, being almost encircled by a 
river — the Badullaeya— and overshadowed by the Naminacooly 
Kande range of mountains (highest peak 6680 ft.), is very 
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picturesquely situated. The railway terminus at Bandarawelia 
is i8 m. from Badulla. Tea is cultivated by the planters, and 
rice, fruit and vegetables by the natives in the district. 

BAEDEKER, KARL (1801-1859), German publisher, was bom 
at Essen on the 3rd of November 1801. His father had a printing 
establishment and bo6k>sbop there, and Karl followed the same 
business independently in Coblenz. Here he began to issue the 
first of the series of guide-books with which his name is associated. 
They followed the model of the English series instituted by John 
Murray, but developed in the course of years so as to cover the 
greater part of the civilized world, and later were issued in 
English and French as well as German. Baedeker’s son Fritz 
carried on the business, which in 1872 was transferred to Leipzig. 

BAEHR, JOHANN CHRISTIAN FELIX (1798-1872), German 
philologist, was bom at Darmstadt on the 13th of June 1798. 
He studied at the university of Heidelberg where he was 
appointed professor of classical philology in 1823, chief librarian 
in 1832, and on the retirement of G. F. Creuzer became director 
of the philological seminary. He died at Heidelberg on the 29th 
of November 1872. His earliest works were editions of Plutarch's 
Aldbtades (1822), Philopoetnen, Flamininus, Pyrrhus (1826), the 
fragments of Ctesias (1824), and Herodotus (1830-1835, 1855- 
1862). But most important of all were his works on Roman litera- 
ture and humanistic studies in the middle ages : Geschichte der 
rdmischen 1 Alter atur{/^t\\€id., 1868-1870), and the supplementary 
volumes. Die chrisIlieJun Dichter und Geschichtschr ether Roms 
(2nd ed., 1872), Die christlich-rmnische Tkeolofiie(iS^^), Geschichte 
der r 'omischen Litteratur im karolingiseken (1840). 

BAEL FRUIT {Aegle martnelos), Aegle is a genus of ilic 
botanical natural order Rutijcenc, containing two species in 
tropical Asia and one in west tropical Africa. The plants are 
trees bearing strong spines, with alUirnate, compound lejtves 
each with three leaflets and panicles of sweet-scented white 
flowers. Aegle tnarmelos, the bad- or bel-fruit tree (also known 
as Bengal quince), is found wild or cultivated throughout India. 
The tree is valued for its fruit, wluch is oblong to pyriform in 
shape, 2 "5 in. in diameter, and has a grey or yellow rind and a 
sweet, thi('k orangc-coloure<l pulp. The unripe fruit is cut up 
in slices, sun-dried and used as an astringent ; the ripe fruit is 
described as sweet, aromatic and cooling. 'J'he wood is yellowish- 
white, and hard but not durable. The name Aegle is from one 
of the Hesperidcs, in reference to the golden fruit ; marmelos is 
Portuguese for quince. 

BAEN A, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Cordova ; 
32 m. by road S.E. of the city of ('ordova. Pop. (igoo) 14,539. 
Baena is picturescjucly situated near the river Marbella, on the 
slope of a hill crowned with a castle, which formerly lielonged 
to the famous captain Gonzalo do Cordova. Farming, horse- 
breeding, linen- weaving and the manufacture of oliv(‘-oil are 
the chief local industries. The nearest railway station is l.uque 
(pop. 4972), 4 m. S.E. on the jaen-Lucena line. The site of 
the Roman town (Baniana or Biniana) can still be traced, and 
various Roman antiquities have been disinterred. In 1292 the 
Moors under Mahommed II. of Granada vainly besieged Baena, 
which was held for Sancho IV. of Castile ; and the five Moorish 
heads in its coat-of-anns commemorate the defence. 

BAER, KARL ERNST VON (1792-1876), (ierman biologist, 
was bom at Picp, in Esthonia, on the 29th of February 1792. His 
father, a small landowner, sent him to school at Reval, which he 
left in his eighteenth year to study medicine at Dorpat Uni- 
versity. The lectures of K. F. Burdach (1776 1847) suggested 
research in the wider field of life-history, and as at tliat time 
Germany offered more facilities for, and greater encouragement 
to, scientific work, von Baer went to Wurzburg, where J. 1 . J. 
Dollinger (1770 -1841), father of the Catholic theologian, was 
profe.ssor of anatomy. In teaching von Baer, Dollinger gave a 
direction to his studies which secured his future pre-eminence in 
the science of organic development. He collaborated with C. H. 
Pander (1794-1865) in researches on the evolution of the chick, 
the results of which were first published in Burdach’s treatise on 
physiology. Continuing his investigations alone, von Baer ex- 
tended them to the evolution of organisms generally, and after a 


sojourn at Berlin he was invited by his old teacher Buri^, who 
had become professor of anatomy at Konigsberg, to join him as 
prosector and chief of the new zoological museum (1817). Von 
Baer s great discovery of the human ovum is the subject of his 
Epistola de Ovo Mammalium et Hominis Gefiesi (Leipzig, 1827), 
and in the following year he published the first part of his Hist^ 
of the Evolution of Animals (Ueber die Entufickelnngsgeschichte der 
Thiere)y the second part foilowi^ in 1837. In this work he 
demonstrated first, that the Graafian follicles in tlie ovary are not 
the actual eggs, but that they contain the spherical vesicle, which 
is the true ovum, a body about the one hundn*d and twentieth of 
an inch in diameter, wherein lie the properties transmitting the 
physical und mental characteristics of the parent or grandparent, 
or even of more remote ancestors. He next showed that in all 
vertebrates the primary stiige of cleavage of the fertilized egg is 
followed by modification into leaf-likegerin layera — skin, muscular, 
vascular and mucous — whence arise the several organs of the 
body by differentiation. He further discovered the gelatinous, 
cylindrical cord, known as the chorda dorsaUsy which passes along 
the body of the embryo of vertebrates, in tlie lower types of which 
it is limited to the entire inner skeleton, while in the higher tlie 
backbone and skull arc developed round it. His “ law of corre- 
sponding stages ’’ in the development of vertebrate cmbr>'’os was 
exemplified in the fact recorded by him about certain specimens 
preserved in spirit wliich he had omitted to label. “ I am quite 
unable to say to what class they belong. They may be lizards, 
or small birds, or very young mammalia, so complete is the 
similarity in the mode of formation of the head and trunk in these 
animals. The extremities are still absent, but even if they )md 
existed in the earliest stage of the development we should learn 
nothing, because all arise from the same fundamental form.” 
Again, in his History of Evolution he suggests, ” Are not all animals 
in the beginning of their development essentially alike, and is 
there not a [irimary form common to all ? ” (i. p. 223). Notwith- 
standing this, the ” telic ” id(‘a, with the archetypal theory which 
it involved, possi^ssed von liaer to the end of his life, and explains 
his inability to accept the theory of unbroken de.scent with 
modification when it was propounded by Lharles Darwin and 
A. R. Wallace in 1858. The influtuice of von Baer’s discoveries 
ha.s been far-reaching and abiding. Not only was he the pioneer 
ill that branch of l)k»logical science to which Francis Balfour, 
gathering up the labours of many fellow-workers, gave coherence 
in his Comparative Kfnbryology (1881), but the impetus to T. II, 
Huxley's researches on the structure of the medusae, came from 
him (Life, i. 163), and Herbert Spencer found in von Baer’s “ law 
of development ” the “ law of all development ” {Essays, i. 30). 
In 1834 von Baer was appointed librarian of the Academy of 
Science.s of St Petersburg. In 1835 published his Development 
of Fishes, and as the result of collection of all available informa- 
tion concerning the fauna and flora of the Polar region.s of the 
empire, he was app(»inted leader of an Arctic exfiedilion in 1837. 
The remainder of his active life was nci upied in divers fields of 
research, geologiail as well as biological, an outcome of the latter 
being his fine monograph on the fi.shcs of the Baltic and Caspian 
Se;i.s. One of the last works from his prolific pen was an inteiest- 
iiig autobiography published at the expense of the Plsthonian 
iif>l)les on the celebration of the jubilee of his doctorate in 1864, 
I'hree years afterwards he received the I'opley medal. He died 
at Dorpat on the 28th of November 1876. (E. Cl.) 

BAER, WILLIAM JACOB (1860- ), American painter, was 

Ixim on the 29th of January i860 in Cincinnati, Ohio. He studied 
at Munich in 1880-1884. He had much to do Aith the revival in 
America of the art of miniature- painting, to which he turned in 
1892, and was the first president of the Society of Painters in 
Miniature, New York. Among his miniatures are “ 'Phe Golden 
Hour,” “ Daphne,” “ In Arcadia ” and “ Mailonna with the 
Auburn Hair.'’ 

BAETYLUS(Gr. )8atTvAo<, /i(UTiUtoe),aword of Semitic origin 
( == bethel) denoting a sacred stone, which wa.s siipfMised to Iw 
endowed with life. These fetish objects of worship were meteoric 
stones, which were dedicated to thegcnls or re\'cred as symlxils of 
the gods themselves (Pliny, Nat, Hist, xvii. 9; Photius, Cod, 242). 
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In Greek mythology the term was specially applied to the stone 
supposed to have been swallowed by Cronus (who feared mis- 
fortune from his own children) in mistake for his infant son 
Zeus, for whom it had been substituted by Uranus and Gaea, his 
wife’s parents (Etymologicum Magnum, s.v.). This stone was 
carefully preserved at Delphi, anointed with oil every day and on 
festal occasions covered with raw wool (J^aitsanias x. 24). In 
Phoenician mythology, one of the sons of Uranus is named 
Baetylus. Another famous stone was the effigy of Rhea Cybele, 
the holy stone of Pessinus, black and of irregular form, which was 
brought to Rome in 204 b.c. and placed in the mouth of the 
stetue of the goddess. In some cases an attempt was made to 
give a more regular form to the original shapeless stone : thus 
Apollo Agyieus was represented by a conical pillar with pointed 
end, Zeus Meilichius in the form of a pyramid. Other famous 
baety lie idols were those in the temples of Zeus Casiiis at Seleucia, 
and of Zeus Teleios at I’egea. Even in the declining years of 
paganism, these idols still retained their significance, as is shown 
by the attacks upon them by ecclesiastical writers. 

Sen Miinter, Vber die vom Himmel gefallenen Sieine (1805) ; 

De Jiaetvliis (1854); and the exhaustive article by F. 
Lcuormaiit in Dairmbcrg iind Saglio’s Dictionary of Antiquities, 

BAEYER, JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM ADOLF VON 

(^^ 35 "" )> German chemist, was bom at Berlin on the 31st of 

October 1835, his father being Johann Jacob von Baeyer (1794- 
1885), chief of the Berlin (teodetical Institute from 1870. He 
studied chemistry under R. W. Bunsen and F. A. Kckuld, and 
in 1858 took his degree as Ph.l). at Berlin, becoming pri vat- 
docent a few years afterwards and assistant professor in 1866. 
Five years later he W'as appointed professor of chemistry at 
Strassburg, and in 1875 he migrated in the same capacity to 
Munich, jfle devoted himself mainly to investigations in organic 
chemistry, and in particular to synthetical studies by the aid of 
“condensation” reactions. The Royal Society of London 
awarded him the Davy medal in 1881 for his researches on 
indigo, the nature and composition of which he did more to 
elucidate than any other single chemist, and which he also 
succeeded in preparing artificially, though his methods were not 
found commercially practicable. To celebrate his seventieth 
birthday his scientific papers were collected and published in 
two volumes {Gesammrlle Werke, Brunswick, 1905), and the 
names of the headings under which they are grouped give some, 
idea of the range and extent of his chemical work : — (i) organic 
arsenic compounds, (2) uric acid group, (3) indigo, (4) papers 
arising from indigo researches, (5) pyrrol and pyridine bases, 

(6) experiments on the elimination of water and on condensation, 

(7) the phtluileins, (8) the hydro-aromatic compounds, (q) the 
terpenes, (lo) nilroso compounds, (ii) furfurol, (12) acetylene 
compounds and “ strain ” {Spammngs) theory, (13) peroxides, 
(14) basic projierties of oxygen, (15) dibenzalucctone and tri- 
phcnylamine, (16) various researches on the aromatic and (17) 
the aliphatic, series. 

BAtilZA (anc. Beatia), a town of southern Spain, in the province 
of jii6\ ; in the Loma de Ubeda, a mountain range between the 
river (luadalquivir on the S. and its tributary the (luadaliinar on 
the N. Pop. (i()oo) 14,370. Baeza has a station 3 m. S.W. on the 
LinLires-Almeria railway. Its chief buildings are those of the uni- 
versity (founded in 1533, and replaced by a theological seminary), 
the cathedral and the Franciscan monastery. The C ordova and 
Ubeda gates, and the arch of Baeza, are among the remains of its 
old fortifications, which were of great strength, 'fhe town has 
little tradi‘ except iii^farm-produce ; but its red dye, made from 
the native cochineal, was formerly celebrated. In the middle 
ages Ba6za was a flourishing Moorish city, said to contain 50,000 
inhabitants; but it was sacked in 1239 by Ferdinand III. of 
('astile, who in 12^8 transferred its bishopric to Jaen. It was 
the birthplace of the sculptor and painter, Ga.spar Becerra, 

BAFFIN, WILLIAM (1584-1622), English navigator and 
discoverer. Nothing is known of his early life, but it is enn- 
jecture<l that he was born in Ixmdon of humble origin, and 
gratlually raised himself by his diligence and perseverance. The 
earliest mention of his name occurs in 1612, in connexion with 


an expedition in search of a North-West Passage, under the orders 
of Captain James Hall, whom he accornpanied as chief pilot. 
Captain Hafi was murdered in a fight with the natives on the 
west coast of Greenland, and during the two following years 
Baffin served in the Spitsbergen whale-fishery, at that time 
controlled by the Muscovy Company. In 1615 he entered the 
service of the Company for the discovery of the North-West 
Passage, and accompanied Captain Robert Bylot as pilot of the 
little ship “ Discovery,” and now carefully examined Hudson 
Strait. The accuracy of Baffin’s tidal and astronomical observa- 
tions on this voyage was confirmed in a remarkable manner by 
Sir Edward Parry, when passing over the same ground, tw^o 
centuries later (1821). In the following year Baffin again sailed 
as pilot of the “ Discovery,” and passing up Davis Strait dis- 
covered the fine bay to the north which now bears his name, 
together with the magnificent series of straits which radiate from 
its head and were named by him Lancaster, Smith and Jones 
Sounds, in honour of the generous patrons of his voyages. On 
this voyage he had sailed over 300 m. farther north than his 
predecessor Davis, and for 236 years his farthest north (about 
lat. 77° 45') remained unsurpassed in that sea. All hopes, 
however, seemed now ended of discovering a passage to India 
by this route, and in course of time even Baffin's discoveries 
came to be doubted until they were re-discovered by Captain 
Ross in 1818. Baffin next took service with the East India 
Company, and in 1617-1619 performed a voyage to Surat in 
British India, and on his return received the special recognition 
of the Company for certain valuable surveys of the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf which he had made in the course of the voyage. 
Early in 1620 he again sailed to the East, and in the Anglo- 
Persian attack on Kishm in the Persian Gulf, preparatory to 
the reduction of Ormuz, he received his death-wound and died 
on the 23rd of January 1622. Besides the importance of his 
geographical discoveries, Baffin is to be remembered for the 
importance and accuracy of his numerous scientific and magnetic 
observations, for one of which (the determination of longitude 
at sea by lunar observation) the honour is claimed of being the 
first of its kind on record. 

BAFFIN BAY and BAFFIN LAND, an arctic sea and an 

insular tract named after the explorer William Baffin. Baffin 
or Baffin’s Bay is part of the long strait which separates Baffin 
Land from Greenland. It extends from about 69° to 78° N. 
and from 54'’ to 76'’ W. From the northern end it is connected 
(i) with the polar sea northward by Smith Sound, prolonged by 
Kane Basin and Kennedy and Robeson (Channels ; (2) with the 
straits which ramify through the archipelago to the north-west 
by narrow channels at the head of Jones Sound, from which 
O. Sverdrup and his party conducted explorations in 1900- 
1902 ; (3) with the more southerly part of the same archipelago 
by Lanaister Sound. Baffin Bay was explored very fully in 
1616 by Baffin. The coasts are generally high, precipitous and 
deeply indented. The most important island on the east side 
is Disco, to the north of Disco Bay, Greenland. During the 
greater part of the year this sea is frozen, but, while hardly 
ever free of ice, there are normally navigable channels along the 
coasts from the beginning of June to the end of September 
connected by transverse channels. The bay is noted as a centre 
of the whale and seal fishery. At more than one point a depth 
exceeding 1000 fathoms has been ascertained. 

Baffin Land is a barren insular tract, included in Franklin 
district, Canada, with an approximate area of 236,000 sq. m., 
.situated lietween 61° and 90^" W. and 62° and 74° N. The 
eastern and northern coasts are rocky and mountainous, and are 
deeply indented by large bays including Frobisher and Home 
Bays, ('umljcrland Sound and Admiralty Inlet. Baffin Land is 
separated from Greenland by Baffin Bay and Davis Strait, from 
Ungava by Hudson Strait, from Keewatin and Melville Peninsula 
by Fox C'hannel and Fury-and-Hecla Strait, from Boothia 
Peninsula and North Somerset by the Gulf of Boothia and 
Prince Regent Inlet, and from North Devon by Lancaster 
Sound. Various names are given to various parts of the land — 
thus the north-western part is called Cockburn Land, farther 
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east is North Galloway ; on the extreme eastern peninsula are 
Cumberland and Penny Lands, while the southern is called 
Meta Incognita ; in the west is Fox land. In the southern 
part of ^e interior are two large lakes, Amadjuak, which lies 
at an altitude of 289 ft., and Nettiling or Kennedy. 

BAGAMOYO, a seaport of German East Africa in 6® 22' S., 
38® 55 Pop. about 18,000, including a considerable number 
of British Indians. Being the port on the mainland nearest the 
town of Zanzibar, 26 m. distant. Bagamoyo became the starting- 
point for^ravans to the great lakes, and an entrepot of trade with 
the interior of the continent. It possesses no natural harbour. 
The beach slopes gently down and ships anchor about 2 m. 
off the coast. The town is oriental in character. The buildings 
include the residence of the administrator, barracks, a govern- 
ment school for natives, a mosque and Hindu temple, and the 
establishment of the Mission du Sane Cceur, which possesses 
a large plantation of coco-nut palms. Bagamoyo is in telegraphic 
communication with Zanzibar and with the other coast towns 
of German East Africa, and has regiiLar steamship communica- 
tion with 21an2ibar. Of the explorers who made Bagamoyo 
the starting-point for their journeys to the interior of Africa, 
the most illustrious were Sir Richard Burton, J. H. Speke, 

J. A. Grant and Sir H. M. Stanley. 

BAGATELLE (French, from Ital. ha^atella, bagata, a trille), 
primarily a thing of trifling importance. '1‘he name, though 
French, is given to a game which is probably of English origin, 
though its connexion with the shovel-hoard of Cotton’s Complete 
Gamester is very doubtful. St rii tt does not mention it. The gam(^ 
is very likely a modification of billiards, and is played on an 
oblong board or table vaiydng in size from 6 ft. by li ft. to 10 ft. 
by 3 ft. The bed of the table is generally made of slate, although, 
in the smaller sizes, wood covered with green cloth is often used. 
The sides are cushioned with india-rubber. The head is semi- 
circular and fitted with 9 numbert^d cups set into the bed, 
their numbers showing the amount scored by putting a ball into 
them. An ordinary billiard-cne and nine balls, one black, four 
red and four white, are used. The black ball is phu'.ed upon a 
spot about 9 in. in front of hole 1, and about 18 in. from 
the player’s end of the board a line (the baulk) is drawn across 
it, behind which is another sjjot for the pla) er's ball, (These 
measurements of course differ according to the size of the table.) 
Some modern tables have pockets as well as cups. 

Bagatelle Proper.- The black ball having been placed on the 
upper spot, the players ‘‘ string ” for the lead, the winner being 
that player who plays his ball into the highest hole. Any 
number may l)lay, either .separately, or in sides. Each player 
in turn plays all eight balls up the tabic, no .score being allowed 
until a ball has touched the black ball, the object being to play 
as many balls as po.ssible into the holes, the black ball counting 
double. Balls missing the black at the beginning, those rolling 
hack across the baulk-line, and those forced off the table are 
“ dead ” for that round and removed. The game is decided by 
the aggregate score made in an agreed number of rounds. 

Sans Agal . — ITiis is a French form of the game. 1 'wo players 
take part, one using the red and one the white balls. After 
stringing for lead, the leader jjlays at the black, forfeiting a 
ball if he ‘misses. His opponent then plays at the black if it 
has not been touched, otherwise any way he likes, and (*ach 
then plays alternately, the object being to hole the black and his 
own balls, the winner being the one who scores the highest 
number of points. If a player holes one of his opponent’s balls 
it is scored for his opponent. The game is decided by a certain 
number of rounds, or by points, usually 21 or 31. In othcir 
matters the rules of bagatelle apply. 

The Cannon G^wc.- This is usually considered the Ije-st and 
most scientific of bagatelle varieties. Tables without cups arc 
sometimes used. As in billiards three balls are required, the 
white, spot-white and black, the last being spotted and the 
non-striker’s ball placed midway between holes i and 9. 'Flie 
object of the game is to make cannons (caroms), balls played 
into holes, at the same time counting the numbers of the holes, 
but if a ball falls into a hole during a play in which no canncjn 
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is made the sc»re counts for the adversary. If the striker’s ball 
is holed he plays from baulk ; if an object-ball, it is spotted as 
at the beginning of the game. A cannon counts 2; missing 
the white object-ball scores i to the adversary ; missing the 
black, 5 to the adversary. If there are pcjckets, the striker scores 
2 for holing the white object-ball and 3 for holing the black, 
but a cannon must be made by the same stroke ; otherwise the 
score counts for the adversary. 

The Irish Cannon Game . — The rules of tlie cannon game 
apply, except that in all cases pocketed balls count for the 
adversary. 

Mississippi . — This variation is pla\*cd with a bridge pierced 
with 9 or more arches, according to the size of the table, the 
arches being numbered from i upwards. All nine Imlls are usually 
played, though the black is sometimes omitted, each player 
having a round, the object being to send the balls through the 
arches. I'his may not be done directly, but the balls must strike 
a cushion first, the black, if used, counting double the arch made. 
If a ball is played through an arch, without first striking a cushion, 
the score goes to the adversar}-, l>ut another ball, lying in front 
of the bridge, may be sent through b}^ the cue-ball if the latter 
has struck a cushion. If a ball falls into a cup the striker scores 
the value of the cup as well as of the arch. 

Trou Madame . — This is a game similar to Mississippi, with 
the exceptions that the ball need not be played on to a cushion, 
and that, if a ball falls into a cup, the opponent scores the value 
of the cup and not the striker. 

Bell- Bagatelle is played on a boarrl pres ided with cups, arches 
from w’hich bells hang, and stalls each marked with a number, 
’fhe Imll is played up the side and rolls down the board, which 
is slightly inclined, through the arches or into a cup or stall, the 
winner scoring the highest with a certain number of balls. 

BAGDAD, or HAcmDAO, a vilayet of Asiatic 'furkey, situated 
between Persia and the Syrian desert, and including the greater 
part of anei(*nt Babylonia, 'fhe original vilayet extended 
from Mardin on the N. to the Persian Cliilf on the S,, and 
from the river Khabor on the \V. to the Persian frontier on 
the i‘". From the middle of the 17th century, when this region 
was annexed by the Turks, until about the middle of the 19th 
century, the vilayet of Bagdad was the largest province of the 
Turkish empire, constituting at times an almost independent 
principality. Idnce then, how'Cver, it has lost much of its im- 
portunu* and all of its independence. The first reduction in size 
occurred in 1S57, when some of the western portion of the vilayet 
was added to the newly created sanjak of Zor. In 1878 the 
Mosul vilayet was created out of its northem, and in 1884 the 
Basra vilayet out of its sc^pthern sanjaks. At the present time 
it extends from a point just below Kut cl-Amara to a point 
.somewhat abo\ e I’ekrit on thi*. Tigris, and from a point somewhat 
below' Samawa to a point a little alxjve Anah on the Euphrates. 
It is still, territorially, the largest provitKXj of the empire, and 
includes some of the most fertile lands in the Euphnites-Tigris 
valleys ; but while possessing great possibilities for fertility, by 
far the larger portion of the vilayet is to-day a desert, owing 
to the neglet:t of the irrigation canals on which the fertility of 
the valley depencls. From the latitude of Biigdad northward 
the region between the two rivt;rs is an arid, waterless, limestone 
steppe, inhabited only by roN'ing Arabs. From the latitude of 
Bagdad southward the country is entirely alluvial soil, deposited 
by the rivers Tigris and Euf)hrates, jx).ssessing great possibilities 
of fertility, but absolutely fUit and subject to inundations at the 
time of flood of the two rivers. At tliat season much of the 
country, including the immediate surroundings of Bagdad, is 
under water. During the rest of the year a large part of the 
country is a parched and barren desert, and much of the re- 
mainder swamps and lagfK)ns. Wherever there is any pretence 
at irrigation, along the banks of the two great rivers and by 
the few canals which are still in existence, the yield is enormous, 
and the shores of the Tigris and Euphrates in the ncighlx)ur- 
hood of Bagdad and Hilla seem to be one grciii jjalm garden. 
Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid II. personally acquired large tracts of land 
in various parts of the vilayet. 'Fliese so-called senniehs are 
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well farmed and managed, in conspicuous contrast with the sur-*‘ 
rounding territory. Canals and dikes have been constructed to 
control and distribute the much-^needed water, and the officials 
are housed in new buildings of substantial appearance. Indeed, 
wherever one finds a new and prosperous-looking village, it may 
be assumed to belong to the sultan. Ihese sennits are an 
^vant^ to the country in that they give security to their 
immediate region and certain employment to some part of its 
population. On the other hand, they withdrew large tracts of 
fertile and productive land from taxation (one-half of the 
cultivated land of the vilayet was said to be administered for 
the sultan’s privy purse), and thus greatly reduced the revenue 
of the vilayet. 

The chid city of the vilayet is its capital, Bagdad. Between 
the Euphrates and the Arabian plateau lie the sacred cities of 
Kerhela or Meshed-Hosain, and Nejef or Meshed Ali, with a 
popukuion (if 20,000 to 60,000 each, while a number of towns, 
varying in jwpulation from 3000 to 10,000, are found along the 
Euphrates (Anah, Hit, Ramadieh, Musseyib, Hilla, Diwanich 
and Samawa) and the Tigris (Tekrit, Samarra and Kut el- 
Amara). Tlie settled population lies entirely along the banks 
of these streams and the canals and lagoons westward of the 
hhijihrates, between Kerbela and Nejef. Away from the banks 
of the rivers, between the Euphrates and the 'I'igris and hetw'een 
the latter and the Persian mountains, arc tribes of wandering 
Arabs, some of whom possess great herds of horses, sheep, goats, 
asses and camels, while* in and by the marshes other tribes, in 
the transition stage from the nomadic to the settled life, own 
great herds of buffaloes. Of the wandering Arab Irilies, the most 
powerful is the great tribe of Sliaminar, which ranges over all 
Mesopotamia. Jn January and Feliruary they descend as low 
as the neighbourhood of Diwanieh in such numbers that even 
Bagdad is afraid. Here and tliere are n^gions occupied by a 
semi-sedentary population, called Madan, occupying reed huts 
huddled arouncl mud castles, called tneflul. These, like the 
Bedouin Arabs, are practically independent, waging constant 
warfare among themselves and paying an uncertain tribute to 
the 'lurkish government. In general, Turkish rule is confined 
to the villages, towns and cities along the river banks, in and by 
which garrisons are located. Since the tiine( 1H6B-1872) of Midhat 
Pasha, who did much to bring the independent Arab tribes under 
control, the 'lurkish government has been, howe\'er, gradually 
strengthening its grip on the country and extending the area 
conscription and taxation. But from both the racial and religious 
standpoint, the Arab and Persian Shi’as, who constitute tlie vast 
bulk of the piopulation, regard the Turks as foreigners and tyrants. 

Of cnips the vilayet produces wfeeut (which is indigenous), 
rice, liarley (which takes the. place of oats as food for horses), 
durra (a coarse, maize-like grain), sesame, cotton and tobacco ; 
of fruits, the date, orange, lemon, fig, lianana and pomegranate. 
The country is nat\irally treeless, except for the tamarisk, which 
grows by the swamps and along the river-beds. Here and there 
one sees a solitary sifsaf tree, or a small plantation of poplars 
or white mulberries, which trees, with the date-palm, constitute 
the only timber of the country. The willows reported by some 
travellers sire in reality a narrow-leaved variety of poplar. 

Besides the buffaloes tmd a few humped Indian oxen, there 
are no cattle in the country. Of wild animals, the pig, hyena, 
jackal, antelope and hare are extremely numerous ; lions are 
still found, and wolves and foxes are not uncommon. Snipe and 
various species of wild fowl are found in the marshes, and 
pelimns and storks ;Ahound along the banks of the Euphrates 
and l^gris. Fish are caught in great numbers in the rivers and 
marshes, chiefly barbel and carp, and the latter attain so great 
a size that one is a sufficient load for iin ass. The principal 
exports of the province are coarse w(X)l, hides, dates and horses. 
At various points, especially at Hit, andfrom Hit southward along 
the. edge of the Arabian plateau occur bitumen, naphtha and 
white pt^troleiim springs, all of which remain undcvelojied. The 
climate is very hot in summer, with a mean temperature of 97® F. 
From April to November no rain falls ; in November the rains 
commence, and during the winter the thermometer falls to 46® F. 


Cholera i» endemic in some parts of the vilayet, and before 
1S75 the same was true of the bubonic plague. At that date 
this disease was stamped out by energetic measures on the part 
of the government, but it has r^peored again in recent years, 
introduced apparently from India or Persia by pilgrims. There 
are four great centres of pilgrimage for Shi'ite Moslems in the 
vilayet, ^marra, Kazemain, a sul^rb of Bagdad, Kerbela and 
Nejef. These are visited annually tens of thousands of 
pil^ms, not only from the surrounding regions, but also from 
Persia and India ; many of whom bring their dead to be buried 
in the neighbourhood of the sacred tombs. 

Unpleasant, but not dangerous, is another disease, the so-called 

Bagdad date-mark,’’ kn(>wn elsewhere as the “ Aleppo button,” 
&c. This disease extends along the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
and the country adjacent from Aleppo and Diarlxikr to the 
Persian Gulf, although there are individual towns and regions 
in this territory which seem to be exempt. It shows itself as a 
boil, attacking the face and extremities. It appears in two 
forms, known to the natives as male and female respectively. 
The former is a dry scaly sore, and the latter a running, open boil. 
It is not painful but leaves ugly scars. The natives all carry 
somewhere on their face, neck, hands, arms or feet the scars of 
these boils whidi they have had as children. European children 
born in the country are apt to be seriously disfigured, as in their 
case the boils almost invariably appear on the face, and whereas 
native children have as a rule but one boil, those born of European 
piarcnts will have several, Adult foreigners visiting the country 
are also liable to lie attacked, and women, espiecially, rarely escape 
disfigurement if they stay in the country for any length of time. 
'Vhc boils last for about a year, after wl\ich there is no more 
likelih(x)d of a recurrence of the trouble than in the case of 
smallpox. 

The area of tlie vilayet is 54480 sq. m. The population 
is estimated at 852,000 ; Christians, 8000, principally Ncstorians 
or Chaldacans; Jews, 54,000; Moslems, 790,000, of w'hom the 
larger part are Shi* as. 

Sec (f. lo Stranu:ci, Jfaghdad under the Abbasid Caliphate (1901); 
The t.auds of the Eaaiern Caliphate {Caiubridgc, 100,5); V. (.'uinel. 
La Turqitie d'Asie (Paris, 1890); J. \\ Peters, ’ (New 

York and J.t)ncIon, i8<>7) ; Eel. Sachau, Am lUip/nuf and Tif^ns 
(Ueij)zig, 1900) ; V. Geere, Ti\ Nile and Euphrates (Edinburj*!), 
1904). (J. 1 ». J'E.) 

BAGDAD, or Baghdad, the capital of the Turkish vilayet 
of the same name. It is the headquarters of the VI. Army 
Corps, which garrisons also the Basra and Mosul vilayets. It 
lies on Ixith sides of the river Tigris, in an extcn.sive desert plain 
which h;xs scarcely a tree or village throughout its whole extent, 
in latitude 33® 20' N., longitude 44° 24' E. At this point the 
Tigris and the Euphrates approach each otht*r most nearly, 
the distonce between them being little more than 25 m. At 
this point also the two rivers arc connected by a canal, the 
northernmost of a series of canals which formerly united the two 
great waterways, and at the same time irrigated the intervening 
plain. This canal, the Sakhlawieh (formerly Isa), leaves the 
Euphrates a few miles above Feluja and the bridge of boats, 
near the ruins of the ancient Anbar. As it approaches Bagdad 
it spreads out in a great marsh, and finally, through the Masudi 
canal, which endrcles western Bagdad, enters the Tigris below 
the town. At the time of Chesney s survey of the Euphrates in 
1838 this canal was still navigable for craft of some size. At 
present it scr\^es no other purpose than to increase the floods 
which periodically turn Bagdad into an island city, and some- 
times threaten to overwhelm the dikes which protect it and 
to submerge it entirely. 

The original city of Bagdad was built on the western bank of 
the Tigris, but this is now, and has been for centuries, little 
more than a suburb of the larger and more important city on 
the eastern shore, the former containing an area of only 146 acres 
within the walls, while the latter extends over 591 acres. Both 
the eastern and the western part of the city were formerly 
enclosed by brick walls, with large round towers at the principal 
angles and smaller towers intervening at shorter distances, the 
w'hole surrounded by a deep fosse. There w^ere three gates in the 
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western city and four in the eastern ; one of the latter, however, 
on the north side, called ** Gate of the Talisman from an 
Arabic inscription bearing the date a.d. 1220 , has remained 
closed since the capture of the city by Murad IV, in 1638. 
ITiesc walls all fell into decay long since ; at places they were 
used as brick quarries, and finally the great reforming governor, 
(1868-1872), Midhat Pasha, following the example set by many 
European cities, undertook to destroy them altogether and utilixe 
the free space thus obtained as a public park and esplanade. 
His plans were only partially carried out. At present fragments 
of the wfldls exist here and there, with the great ditch about 
them, while elsewhere a line of mounds marks their course. A 
great portion of the ground within the W'all lines is not occupied 
by buildings, espcciolly in the north-western quarter ; and 
even in the more populous parts of the city, near the river, a 
considerable space between the houses is occupied by gardens, 
where pomegranates, figs, oranges, lemons and date-palms grow 
in great abundance, so that the city, when seen at a distance, 
has the appearance of rising out of the midst of trees. 

Along the Tigris the city spreads out into sulmrbs, the most 
important of which is Kazemain, on the western side of the river 
northward, opposite which on the eastern side lies Muazzam. 
The former of these is connected with western Bagdad by a very 
primitive horse-tramway, also a relic of Midhat Pasha’s reforms. 
The two parts of the city are joined by pontoon bridges, one in 
the suburbs and one in the main city. The 'I’igris is at this point 
some 275 yds. wide and very deep. Its banks are of mud, 
with no other retaining walls than tho.se formed by the founda- 
tions of the houses, which are consequently always liable to be 
undermined by the action of the water. Tlie w'cstcm part of 
the city, which is very irregular in shape, is occupied entirely by 
Shi'as. It lias its own shops, bazaars, mos(|ues, ^’c., and con- 
stitutes a quarter by itself. Beyond the wall line on that side 
vestiges of ancient buildings are visible in various direction.s, 
and the plain is strewn with fragments of bricks, tiles and 
rubbish. A burying-ground has also extended itself over a 
large tract of land, formerly occupied by the streets of the city. 
The form of the new or eastern ('ity is that of an irregular oblong, 
about 1500 paces in length by 800 in breadth, 'rhe town has 
iK'en built without the slightest regard to regularity ; the 
streets are even more intricate and winding than those in most 
other Eastern towns, and with the exception of the bazaars and 
some open sfjiuires, the interior is little else than a labyrinth of 
{illcys and passages. The streets arc unpaved and in many 
places so narrow that two horsemen can scarcely pass each 
other ; as it is seldom that the houses have windows facing the 
thoroughfares, and the doors are small and mean, they present 
on both sides the gloomy appearance of dead walls. All the 
buildings, l)oth public and private, are constructed of furnace- 
burnt bricks of a yellowish- red colour, principally derived from 
the mins of other places, chiefly Madain (Ctesiphon), Wasit and 
Babylon, which have been pluncfered at various times to furnish 
materials for the construction of Bagdad. 

The houses of the richer classes are regularly built about an 
interior court. The ground floor, except for the serdab, is given 
up to kitchens, store-rooms, servants’ <|uarters, stables, &c. 
The principal rooms are on the first floor and open directly from 
a covered veranda, which is reached by an open staircase from 
the court. These constitute the winter residence of the family, 
reception rooms, 8rc. The roofs of the houses are all flat, sur- 
rounded by parapets of sufficient height to pn»tect them from 
the observation of the dwellers opposite, and separate them 
fropi their neighbours. In the summer the population sleeps 
and dines upon the roofs, which thus cx>nstitute to all intents a 
third storey, 'fhe remainder of the day, so far as family life is 
concerned, is spent in the serdahy a cellar sunk somewhat below 
the level of the courtyard, damp from frequent wettings, with its 
half windows covered with hurdles thatched with camel thorn 
and kept dripping with water. Ocriisionally the serdabs are 
provided with punkahs. 

Sometimes, in the months of June, July and August, when 
the sherki or south wind is Mowing, the thermometer at break 


of ^y is known to stand at 1x2® F., while at noon it rises to 
119° and a little before two o’clock to 122®, standing at sunset 
at 114°, but this scale of temperature is exceptional. Ordinarily 
during the summer months the ihejrmometer averages from 
about 75® at sunrise to 107® at the hottest time of the day. 
Owing to the extreme dryness of the atmosphere and the fact 
that there is always a breeze, usually from the N.W., this heat 
is felt much less than a greatly lower temperature in a more 
humid atmosphere. Moreover, tlxe nights arc almost invariably 
cool. 

Formerly B^dad was intersected by innumerable canals and 
aqueducts which carried the water of both the Euphrates and 
the Tigris through the streets and into the houses. To-day 
thc.se have all vanished, with the exception of one ar}ueduct 
which still conveys the water of the Tigris to the .shrine of Abd 
al-Qadir (ul-Kadir). The present population draws its water 
directly from the Tigris, and it is distributed through the city 
in g(Kit-skins airried on the Imcks of men and asses. 'I’herc is, of 
course, no sewerage system, the surfaces of the streets serving that 
purpose, and what garlxigc and refuse is not consumed by the 
dog .scavengers washes down into the Tigris at the same place 
from which the w'ater for drinking is drawn. As a consequence 
of these irtsanitiiry conditions the death-rate is very high, and 
in cii.se of epidemics the mortality is enormous. At such times 
a laiige part of the population leaves the city and encamps in the 
desert northward. 

I'he principal public buildings of the city, such as they are, 
lie in the* eastern section along the river bank. To tlie north, 
just within the old wall line, stand.s the citjidel, surrounded by a 
high wall, with a lofty clock-tower which commands an excellent 
view. To the south of this, also on the I’igris, is the sf:rai or 
palace of the 'J'urkish governor, distingui.shcd rather for extent 
than gnuulcur. It is comparatively modern, built at clifTerent 
periods, a large and confii.scd structure without proportion, 
beauty or strength. Somewhat farther southward, just below 
the pontoon bridge, stands the custom house, whicli occupies 
the site and is built out of the material of the medresch or 
college of Mostansir (a.d. 1233). Of the original building of the 
caliph Mostansir all that remains is a minaret and a small 
|X)rtion of the outer walls. Farther down arc the imposing 
huilding.s of tlu^ Briti.sh residency. The (Jerman consulate also 
is on llic river-iioiit. As in all Mahommedan cities, the mo.sques 
are con.qncuous objects. Of these very few are old. 'ITie 
Marjankh mos(|uc, not far from the minaret of Mostansir, 
although its body is modern, has .some remains of old and very 
rieh aral>esquc work on its surface, dating from the 14th century. 
J’he door is formed by a lofty arch of tlie pointed form guarded 
on both sides with red bands exqui.sitely sculptured and having 
numerous inscriptions. 'I’he moscpie of Khaseki, .supposed to 
have l>ccn an old (’hristian church, Is chiefly distinguished for 
its prayer niche, which, instead of being a simple recess, is 
crowned by a Roman arch, with square pedestals, spirally 
fluted shafts and a rich capital of flowers, with a tine fan or 
.shell-top in the Roman style. The building in its present form 
bears the date of a.i>. 1682, but the sculptures which it contains 
belong probably to the time of the adiphate. The minaret of 
Silk el-(ihazl, in the .south-eastern part of the city, dates from 
the 13th century. The other mosques, of which there are about 
thirty within the walls, excluding the chapels and places of 
prayer, are all of recent erection. Most of them are surmounted 
by bright-coloured cupolas and minarets. 1 'he Mosque of the 
Vizier, on the eastern side of the Tigris, near the pontoon bridge, 
has a fine dome and a lofty minaret, and the Great Mosque in 
the square of el Meidan, in the neighbourhood of the srrat, is 
also a noble building. 

The other mosques do not merit any particular attention, and 
in general it may he said that Bagdad architecture is lunther 
distinctive nor imposing. Such attractions as the buildings 
possess are due rather to the richly coloured tiles with which 
many of them are adorned, or to inscriptions, like the Kufir 
imeription, dated a.d. 944, on the ruined tekke of the Bektash 
dervishes in western Bagda^d. Marc important than the mosques 
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proper are the tomb mosques. Of these, the most important and 
most imposing is that of Kazemain, in the northern suburb of 
the western city. Here are buried the seventh and ninth of the 
successors of Ali, recognized by Shi^as, namely Musa Ibn Ja'far 
el-Kazim, and his grandson, Mahommcd Ibn Ali el-Jawad, 
In its present form this mosque dates from the 19th century. 
The two great domes above the tombs, the four lofty minarets 
and part of the fagade of this shrine, are overlaid with gold, 
and from whatever direction the traveller approaches Bagdad, 
its glittering domes and minarets are the first objects which 
meet his eye. It is one of the four great shrines of the Shi*ite 
Moslems in the vilayet of Bagdad. Christians arc not allowed 
to enter its precincts, and the population of the Kazemain 
quarter is so fanatical that it is difficult and even dangerous to 
approach it. 

Jn the suburb of Muazzam, on the western side of the river, 
is the tomb of Abu Hanifa (^.7^), the canon lawyer. There is a 
large mosque with a painted dome connected with this tomb, 
which is an object of veneration to the Sunni Moslems, but it 
seems cheap and unworthy in comparison with the magnificent 
shrine of Kazemain. On the same side of the river, lower down, 
is the shrine of Abd al-Qadir al>Jiiani (of Jilan), founder of the 
Qadirite fKadaria) sect of dervishes, also a noted place of 
pilgrimage. The original tomb was erected about a.d. 1253, 
but the present fine dome abov e the grave is later by at least 
two or three centuries. 1'he possessor or controller of this 
wealthy ino.sque is the vakih, locally pronounced najeeh, or 
marslial of the nobles, whose office is to determine who arc 
Se*ids, 7.P. entitled to we.ir the green turban. lie is second 
only to the governor or vali pasha in power, and indeed his 
influence is often greater than that of the official ruler of the 
vilayet. Just outside of the wall of the western city lies the 
tomb and shrine of MaVuf Karkhi, dating from a.u. 1215, which 
also is 11 place of pilgrimiige. Close to this stands the so-called 
tomb of Sitte Zobeide (Zobaida), with its octagonal base and 
pineapple dome, one of the most conspicuous and curious objects 
in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, linfortunalely it is rapidly 
falling into decay. K. Niebuhr reports that in his day (a.d. 1750) 
this tomb bore an inscription setting forth that Ayesha Khanum, 
the wife of the governor of Bagdad, was buried here in 1488, 
her grave having been made in the ancient sepulchre of the lady 
Zobeide (Zobaida), granddaughter of Caliph Mansur and wife of 
Harun al-Rashid, who died in a.d. 831. The tomb was restored 
at the time of her burial, at which date it was already ancient, 
and it was evident!)’^ believed to be the tomb of Zobeide. Con- 
temporary historians, however, state that Zobeide was actually 
buried in Kazemain, and moreover, early writers, who describe 
the neighbouring tomb and shrine of MaVuf Karkhi, make no 
reference to this monument. 

About 3 m. west of Bagdad, on the Euphrates road, in 
or hy a grove of trees, stands the shrine and tomb of Nabi 
Yusha or Kohen \’usha, a place of monthly pilgrimage to the 
Jews, who believe it to be the place of sepulture of Joshua, son 
of Josedech, the high priest at the close of the exilian period. 
This is one of four similar Jewish shrines in Irak ; the others 
being the tomb of Ezra on the Shatt el-Arab near Korna, the 
tomb of l^zekiel in the village of Kefil near Kufa, and the well 
of Daniel near Hillah. This shrine is also venerated by I^loslems, 
who call it the tomb of Yusuf (Joseph). The Jews bury here 
their chief priests, a right the Moslems at times contest, and in 
1889 a serious conflict between Jews and Moslems resulted from 
an attempt of the former to exercise this right. 

There are said to he about thirty khans or caravanserais in 
Bagdad for the reception of pilgrims and merchants and their 
goods, none of which is of any importance as a building, with 
the single exception of the khan el-Aurtmeh adjoining the 
Marjanieh mosque, to w'hich it formerly belonged. This dates 
from A.D. 135 <>, and is said to occupy the site of an ancient 
Christian church. Its \ united roof is a fine specimen of Saracenic 
brickwork. In recent years the demands of modern travel have 
led to the establishment of a hotel, which affords comfortable 
accommodation according to European methods. There is 


also an English club-house. There are said to be about fifty 
baths in Bagdad, but in general they are inferior in construction 
and accommodation. T^e bazaars of Bagdad are extensive 
and well stocked, and while not so fine in construction as those 
of some other Eastern cities, they are more interesting in their 
contents and industries, because Bagdad has on the whole been 
less affected by foreign innovations. Several of the bazaars are 
vaulted over with brickwork, but the greater number are merely 
covered with fiat beams which support roofs of dried leaves or 
branches of trees and grass. The streets of the entire business 
section of the city are roofed over in this manner, and in the 
summer months the shelter from the sun is very grateful, but in 
the winter these streets are extremely trying to the foreign visitor, 
owing to their darkness and their damp and chilly atmosphere. 

Bagdad is about 500 m. from the Persian (}ulf, following the 
course of the river. It maintains steam communication with 
Basra, its port, which is situated on the Shatt el-Arab, somewhat 
more than 50 m. from the Persian Gulf, by means of two lines 
of steamers, one English and one Turkish. British steamers 
were first placed upon the Tigris as a result of the expedition of 
Colonel F. R. Chesney, in 1836. Since that time, a British gun- 
boat has been stationed before the residency, and British steamers 
have been allowed to navigate the river. Only two of these, 
however, maintain a weekly connexion with Basra, and they are 
quite inadequate to the freight traffic between the two cities. 
The more numerous vessels of the Turkish service are so small, 
so inadequately equipped and so poorly handled, that they 
are used for either passenger or freight transport only by those 
who cannot secure the services of the British steamers. The 
navigation of the Tigris during the greater part of its course 
from Bagdad to Korna is slow and uncertain. The river, 
running through an absolutely flat country, composed entirely 
of alluvial soil, is apt to change its channel. In flood time the 
country at places becomes a huge lake, through which it is 
extremely difficult to find the chamiel. In the dry season, the 
autumn and winter, on the other hand, there is danger of ground- 
ing on the constantly shifting fiats and slioals. To add to the 
uncertainties of navigation, the inhabitants along the eastern 
bank of the stream frequently dig new canals for irrigation pur- 
poses, which both reduces the water of the river and tends to 
make it shift its channel. Above Bagdad there are no steamers 
on the Tigris, but sailing vessels of 30 tons and more navigate 
the river to Samarra and beyond. The characteristic craft for 
local service in the immediate environment of Bagdad is the 
kufa, a circular boat of basket-work covered with bitumen, 
often of a size sufficient to carry five or six horses and a dozen 
men. 'I'hese boats have been employed from the remotest 
antiquity through all this region, and arc often depicted on the 
old Assyrian monuments. Equally ancient are the rafts called 
kellek, constructed of inflated goat-skins, covered with a frame- 
work of wood, often supporting a small house for passengers, 
which descend the Tigris fronS above Diarbekr. The wood of 
these rafts is sold in Bagdad, and constitutes, in fact, the chief 
supply of wood in that city. 

Bagdad also lies on a natural line of communication between 
Persia and the west, the ancient caravan route from Khorasan 
debouching from the mountains at this point, while another 
natural caravan route led up the Euphrates to Syria and the 
Mediterranean and still another up the Tigris to Armenia and 
the Black Sea. It was its situation at the centre of the lines of 
communication between India and Persia and the west, both by 
land and water, which gave the city its great importance in 
early times. With the change of the methods of transportation 
its importance has naturally declined. The trade of Persia with 
the west now passes either through the ports of the Persian Gulf 
or northward over Trebizond, while India communicates with 
the west directly through the Suez Canal. Bagdad is, therefore, 
a decayed city. Money is scarce among all classes, and the 
wages of common labourers are scarcely half w^hat is paid in 
Syria. It is still, however, the centre of distribution for a very 
large, if scantily populated, country, and it also derives much 
profit from pil^ms, lying as it does on the route which Shi*ite 
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pilgrims from Persia must take on their way to the sacred cities. 
It also possesses important shrines of its own which cause many 
pilgrims to linger there, and wealthy Indians not infrequently 
choose Bagdad as a suitable spot in which to end their days in 
the odour of sanctity. There has also sprung up of late years 
considerable direct trade between the European and American 
markets and Bagdad, and several foreign houses, especially 
English, have established themselves there. Germany also has 
invaded this market. 

The staple articles of export are hides, wool and dates. The 
export trade of Bagdad amounts to about £750,000 annually, 
and the import trade to about £2,000,000. The imports consist 
of oil, cheap cottons, shoes and other similar goods, which 
are taking the place of the picturesque native manufactures. 
Even the Bedouin Arabs wear headdresses of cheap European 
cotton stuff purchased in Bagdad or thereabouts, while the 
common water vessels throughout the country arc five-gallon 
petroleum tins, which also furnish metal for the manufacture of 
various utensils in the native bazaars. 

Bagdad is in communication with Europe by means of two 
lines of telegraph, one British and one Turkish, and two postal 
services. There is a British consul-general, who is also political 
agent to the Indian government.* His state is second only to 
that of the British ambassador at Constantinople. Besides the 
gunboat in the river, he has a guard of sepoys, and there is an 
Indian post-office in the residency. Formerly the British govern- 
ment maintained a camel-post across the desert to Damascus. 
This was abandoned about 1880 when the Turks established a 
.similar service. By means of the Turkish camel-post letters 
reached Damascus in nine days. There is also a Russian consul- 
general at Bagdad, and French, Austrian and American consuls. 

The Euphrates Valley (or Bagdad) railway .scheme, which 
had previously been discussed, was brought forward prominently 
in 1899, and Russian proposals to undertake it were rejectecl. 
British proposals followed, but were opposed by the Germans, 
who, as controlling the line to Konia in Asia Minor, claimed 
preference in the matter. A provisional convention was granted 
to a German company by the Porte, and an irad6 was obtained 
in 1902, In 1903 there was coasiderable discu.ssion as to the 
placing of the line under international control, and the question 
aroused special interest in England in view of the short route 
which the line would provide to India, in connexion with fast 
steamship services in the Mediterranean and the Persian (iulf. 
It was decided by the British government that the proposals 
made to this elTect did not offer sufficient security. The 
financial arrangement as finally agreed upon was that German 
financiers should control 40% of the capital of the line; French 
(through the Imperial Ottoman Bank), 30 % ; Austrian, Swiss, 
Italian and Turkish, 20 % ; and the Anatolian Railway (bmpany, 
10 %. In 1904 the line was completed from Konia through 
Eregli to Bulgurli. In 1908 an iradc sanctioned the extension 
across the Taurus to Adana, and so to Helif near Mardin (522 m.). 

The population of Bagdad is estimated variously from 70,000 
to 200,000 ; perhaps halfway between may represent approxi- 
mately the reality. More than two-thirds of the population are 
Mo.slems, mostly Shf as, with the exception of the official classes. 
There are about 34,000 Jews occupying a quarter of their own 
in the north-western part of the city ; while in a neighbouring 
quarter dwell upwards of 6000 Christians, chiefly so-called 
(^aldaeans or Nestorians. The Carmelites maintain a mission 
in Bagdad, as does also the (English) Church Missionary Society. 
The Jews are the only part of the population who are provided 
with schools. A school for boys was established by the Alliance 
Israelite in 1865, and one for girls in 1899. Besides these, there 
is also an apprentice school for industrial training. 

The Jews constitute the wealthiest and most intelligent portion 
of the population. A large part of the foreign trade is in their 
hands, and at the season of the sheep-shearing their agents and 
representatives are found everywhere among the Bedouins £md 
Madan Arabs of the interior, purchasing the wool and selling 
various commodities in return. They are the bankers of the 
country, and it is through their communications that the traveller 


is able to obtain credit. They are also the dealers in antiquities, 
both genuine and fraudulent. Next to them in enterprise and 
prospenty are the Persians. The porters of the town are all 
Kurds, the river-men* Chaldaean Christians. Every nation 
retains its peculiar dress. 'Phe characteristic, but by no means 
attractive, street dress of the Moslem women of the Ixstter class 
comprises a black horse-hair visor completely covering the face 
and projecting like an enormous beak, the nether extremities 
being encased in yellow boots reaching to the knee and fully 
displayed by the method of draping the garments in front. 

Bagdad is governed by a pasha, assisted by a council. The 
pasha and the higher officials in general come from Constantinople, 
but a very large portion of the other Turkish officials seem to 
come from the town of Kerkuk. They constitute a class quite 
distinct from the native Arab population, and they and the 
'lurkish government in general are intensely unpopular among 
the Arabs, an unpopularity increased by their religious differences, 
the Arabs being as a rule Shi’ites, the Turks .Sunnites. Resides 
the court of superior officers, which assists the pasha in the 
general administration of the province, there is also a mejUs or 
mixed tribunal for the settlement of municipal and commercial 
affairs, to which both ('hristian and Jewish merchants are 
admitted. Besides these, tluTc are the religious heads of the 
community, especially the nakib and Jewish high priest, who 
possess an undefined and extensi\'e authority in their own 
communities. The Jewish chief priest may be said to be IIjc 
successor of the cxilarch or rcsli galuiJw of the earlier j)eriod. 

History. — There are in or near Bagdad a few remains of a 
jieriod antedating Islam, the most conspicuous of which are the 
ruins of the palace of ('hosroes at ('tesiphon or Madain, about 
15 in. l)elow Bagdad on lhf‘ cast side of the river. Almost 
equally conspicuous, and a landmark throiigli the whole region, 
is the ruin called Akcrktif, in the desert, about g m. west- 
ward of Bagdad. This consists of a hiigt* towTr of unburned 
brick resting on a small hill of debris, the whole rising to a height 
of 100 ft. or more above the plain, in tlie centre of a network of 
ancient canals. Inscribed bricks found in the neighbourhood 
.seem to connect this ruin with Kurigalzu, king of Bai»y Ion 'about 
1300 B.c. Under substantially its present name, Akukafa, it is 
mentioned as a jdace of importance in connexion with the canaU 
as late the Abba.sid califdiatc*. Within the limits of the city 
itself, on the vest bank of the 'Figris, are the remains of a quay, 
first observed by .Sir Henry Rawlinson, at a period of low water, 
in 1849, built of bricks laid in bitumen, and bearing an inscription 
of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, liaghdadtt was an ancient 
Babylonian city, dating back perhaps as far as 2000 n.c., the 
name occurring in lists in the library of Assur-bani-pal. It is also 
mentioned on the Michaux stone, found on the 'Figris near the 
site of the present city, and dating from the time of "Figlath- 
Pileser I. (1100 b.c.) Tlie quay of Nebuchadrezzar, mentioned 
above, establishes the fact that this ancient city of Baghdadu 
was located on the site of western or old Bagdad (sec further 
under Caliphatk: Abbasids, sections 2 foil.). References in 
the Jewish Talmud show that this city still continued to exist 
at and after the commencement of our era ; hut according to 
Arabian writers, at the time when the Arab city of Bagdad was 
founded by the caliph Mansur, there w^as nothing on that site 
except an old convent. One may venture to doubt the literal 
accuracy of this statement. It is clear that the ancient name, at 
least, still held firm possession of the site and was hence inherited 
by the new city. 

llie Arab city, the old or round city of Bagdad, was founded 
by the caliph Mansur of the Abbasid dynasty on the west side of 
the Tigris ju.st north of the Isa canal in a.d. 762. It was a mile 
in diameter, built in concentric circles, with the mosque and 
palace of the caliph in the centre, and had four gates toward the 
four points of the compass. It grew with great rapidity. The 
suburb of Rusafa, on the eastern bank, sprang up almost immedi- 
ately, and after the siege and capture of the round city by 
Mamun, in 814, this became the most important part of the 
capital. Tlie period of the greatest prosperity of Bagdad was 
the period from its foundation until the death of Mamun^ the 
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successor of Harun, in 833. During this period the city^ including 
both sides of the river, was 5 m. across within the walls, 
and it is said to have h^ a population of 2,000,000 souls. In 
literature, art and science, it divided •the supremacy of the 
world with Cordova ; in commerce and wealth it far surpassed 
that city. How its splendour impressed the imagination may be 
seen from the stories of the Arabian Nights, It was the religious 
capital of all Islam, and the political capital of the greats part 
of it, at a time when Islam bore the same relatbn to civilization 
which Christendom does to-day. As in Spanish Islam, so in the 
lands of the eastern caliphate, the Jews were treated relatively 
with favour. The seat of the exilarch or resh galutha was trans- 
ferred from Pumbedita(Pumbeditha or Pombeditha) in Babylonia 
to Bagdad, whidi thus became the capital of oriental Judaism ; 
from then to the present day the Jews have played no mean part 
in Bagdad. 

Situated in a region where there is no stone, and practically no 
timber, Bagdad was built, like all the cities of the Babylonian 
plain, of brick and tiles. Its buildings depended for their effect 
principally on mass and gorgeous colouring. Like old Babylon, 
also, Brigdad was celebrated throughout the world for its brilliant- 
coloured textile fabrics. So famous was the silk of Bagdad, 
manufactured in the Attabieh quarter (named after Attab, a 
contemporary of the Prophet), that the place-name passed over 
into Spanish, Italian, French and finally into English in the form 
of “ tabby.” as the designation of a rich-coloured watered silk. 
Depending on coloured tiles and gorgeous fabrics for their rich 
effects, nothing of the buildings of the times of Harun al-Rashid 
or Miunun, once counted so magnificent, have come down to us. 
-\ll have perished in the numerous sieges and inundations which 
have devastated the city. 

With the rise of the 'furkish Ixidy-guurd under Mamun's 
successor, Mo'tassim, began the downfall of the Abbiisid dynasty, 
and with it of tlie Abhasid capiUd, Bagdad. Mo'tassim foundecl 
Sainarra, and for fifty -eight years caliph and court deserted 
Bagdad (see Calipiiatk, C). Then, in a.d. 8()5, Mosta in, 
attempting to escape from the tyranny of the Turkish guard, fled 
back again to Bagdad, 'fhe attempt was futile, Bagdad was 
iKsiegeci and taken, and from that time until tlieir final downfall 
the Ahbasid caliplus were mere puppets, wliile the real rulers were 
successively the Turkish guard, tlie Huyicis and the Seljuks. But 
liuring all this period the caliphs continued to be the religious 
heads of Islam and their residence its capitiil. Bagdad, accord- 
ingly, although fallen from its first eminence, continued to Ix' a 
city of the first rank, and during most of that p<jriod still the 
richest and most splendid city in the world. Its religious import- 
ance is attested by tlic number of its great shrines dating from 
those times ; as for its wealth and size, while, as stated above, 
U‘W ri^inains of tlie actual buildings of that period survive, we still 
have abundant records describing their character, their size and 
: heir position. With the la.st c<’ntur\' of the caliphates liegan a 
more rapid decline. From the records ol that period it seems that 
the present city is identical in the position of its walls and the 
sfiace occupied by the town proper with Bagdad at the close of 
the 12th century, the pt’riod when this rapid decline had already 
advanced so far that the western city is described by travellers 
as almost in ruins, and the eastern half as containing large unin- 
liabiteil spaces. With the capture of the city by tlie Mongols, 
under Hulagu (Hulaku), the gnmdson of jenghiz Khan, in 1258, 
and the extinction of the Abbasid caliphate of Bagdad, its im- 
portance as the religious centre of Islam passed away, and it 
exased to be a city o^ the first rank, although the glamour of its 
former grandeur still clung to it, so that even to-day in Turkish 
official documents it is called the “ glorious city.” 

The 'I'atars retained possession of Bagdad for a century and a 
lialf, until alxmt a.d. 1400. Then it was taken by Timur, from 
whom the sultan Ahmed Ben Avis fled, and, finding refuge with 
the Greek emperor, contrived later to repossess himself of the city, 
whence he was finally expelled by Kara Yusuf of tlie Kara- 
Kuyunli (” Bkck Sheep”) Mongols in 1417. About 146S the 
descendants of the latter were &vcn out by Uzun Hasan or 
Cassim of the Ak-Kuyunli (” White Sheep ”) Mongols. He and 


his descendants reigned in Bagdad until Shah Ismail I., the 
founder of the Safawtd royal house of Persia, made himself master 
of the plfiwe {c, 1502 or 1508). From that time it continued for 
a long period an object of contention between the Turks and the 
Persians. It was taken by Suleiman I. the Magnificent and re- 
taken by Shah Abbas the Great, in 1620. Ei^tecn years later, 
in 1638, it was besieged by Sultan Murad IV., with an army 
of 300,000 men and, after an obstinate resistance, forced to 
surrender, when, in defiance of the terms of capitulation, most 
of the inhabitants were massacred. 

Since that period it has remained nominally a part of the 
1 urkish empire ; but with the decline of Turkish power, and the 
general disintegration of the empire, in the first half of the i8th 
century, a then governor-general, Ahmed Pasha, made it an 
independent pashalic. Nadir Shah, the able and energetic 
usurper of the Persian throne, attempting to annex the province 
once more to Persia, besieged the city, but Ahmed defended it 
with such courage that the invader was compelled to raise the 
siege, after suffering great loss. Turkish authority over the 
pashalic was again restored in the first part of the 19th century. 

Authokities. -Allen’s Indian Mail (1874) ; J. S. Buckingham. 
Ttauels in Meaopotamta (1827) ; Sir R. K. Porter, Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, Armenia and Ancient limhylonia (1821-1822) ; J. M. Kinneii*, 
Geograf^hical Memoir of the Persian Empire (1813) ; F. R. Chcstioy, 
Expedition (1850) : J. B. L. J. Roiisscan, Description du pnrhalik 
de Hagdad (i8t)g) ; J. K. Wrllsted. Citv of the Caliphs ; A. N. Groves, 
Residence in Baghdad (1830-1832) ; Transactions of Bombay Geog. 
So(. (1850) : C. Je Strange, Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad 
about .i.D. (^00 \ “Greek Embassy to Baghdad in a.d. 917.” in 
fournal Royal Asiatic Society, 1805, 1807 ; Baghdad under the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate (lyoi). ‘ (H. C. R. ; J. P. Pe.) 

BAGfi, a town and municipality of tlie state of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, about 176 m. liy rail W.N.W. of the city of Rio Grande 
do Sul. Pop. of the municipality (1890) 22,692. It is situated 
in a hilly region 774 ft. alxive sea-lcvel, and is the commercial 
centre of a large district on the Uruguayan border in which 
pastoral occu]x\tions are largely predominant. This region is the 
watershed for southi'rn Rio (handt* do Sul, from which streams 
How K. and S.F.. to the Atlantic coast, and N.W. and S.W. to 
the Uruguay river, 'fhe town dates from colonial times, and has 
always lieen considered a place of military importance because of 
its nearness to the LVuguay frontier, only 25 m. distant. It was 
captured by the Argentine general Lavelle in 1827, and figured 
conspicuously in mo.st of the civil wars of Argentina. It i.s also 
much frequented by Uruguayan revolutionists. 

BAGEHOT, WALTER (1826' 1877), English publicist and 
economist, editor of the Economist newspaper from 1S60 to his 
death, was born at Langport, Somerset, on the 3rd of F'ebruary 
1826, his father being a banker at that place. Bagehot was alto- 
gether a remarkable personality, his writings on different subjects 
exhibiting the same Ixmt of mind and characteristics, — philo.sophic 
reflectiveness, practical common-sense, a bright and buoyant 
humour, brilliant wit and always a calm and tolerant judgment 
of men and things. I'hough he belonged to the I.iberal partj'^ 
in tx)litics he was es.sentially of consen’alive disposition, and 
often spoke with sarcastic boastfulness to his Liberal friends of 
the stupidity and tenacity of the English mind in adhering to 
old ways, as di.splayed in city and country alike. His life was 
comparatively uneventful, as he early gave up to literature 
the energies which might have gained him a large fortune in 
business or a great position in the political world. He took 
his degree at the London Universit}' in 1848, and was called to 
the bar in 1852, but from an early date he joined his father in the 
banking business of Stuckey & Co. in the west of England, and 
during a great part of his life, while he was editor of Economist y 
he manned the London agency of the bank, lending its surplus 
money in “ Lombard Street,” and otherwise attending to its 
London affairs. He became also an underwriter at Lloyd’s, 
taking no part, however, in the active detailed business, which 
was done for him by proxy. 

BagehoUs connexion with the Economist began in 1858, about 
which time he married a daughter of the first editor, the Right 
Hon. James Wilson, at that time secretar>' of the treasury, and 
afterwards secretary of finance in India. Partly through this 
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connexion he vraa brought into the inside of the political life 
of the time. He was an intimate friend of Sir George Comewall 
lewis, and was afterwards in constant communication witli many 
of the political chiefs, especiaJly with Gladstone, Robert Lowe 
and Grant Duff, and with the permanent heads of the great 
departments of state. In the city in the same way he was 
intimate with the governor and directors of the Bank of England, 
and with leadii^ magnates in the bankii^ and commercial 
world ; while his connexion with the Political Economy Qub 
brought hitn into coiitact in another way with both city and 
politics. His active life in business and politics, howev^er, was 
riot of so absorbing a kind as to prevent his real devotion to 
literature, but .the literature largely grew out of his activities, 
and of no one can it be said more truly than of Bagehot that the 
atmosphere in which he lived gave tone and colour and direction 
to his studies, one thing of course acting and reacting on another. 
The special note of his books, apart from his remarkable gift of 
conversational epigrammatic style, which gives a peculiar zest 
to the writing, is the quality of scientific dispassionate description 
of matters which were hardly thought of previously as subjects 
of scientific study. This is specially the case with the two books 
which perhaps brought him the most reputation, The English 
Constitution (1867) and Lombard Street (1873). They are both 
books of observation and description. 'Fhe English constitution 
is described, not from law books and as a lawyer would describe 
it, but from the actual working, as Bagehot himself had witnessed 
it, in his contact with ministers and the lieads of government 
departments, and with the life of the society in which the 
politicians moved. The true springs and method of action are 
consequently described with a vivid freshness which gives the 
book a wonderful charm, and makes it really a new departure 
in the study of politics. It is the same w'ith Lombard Street. 'I'he 
money market is there pictured as it really was m 1850-1870, 
and as Bagehot saw it with philosophic eyes. Beginning with 
the sentence, “ The objects which you see in Iximbard Street arc 
the Bank uf England, the joint stock banks, the private banks 
and the discount houses,’’ he describes briefly and clearly the 
respective functions of these different bodies in the organism 
of the city, according to his own close observation as a banker 
himself, knowing the ways and thoughts of tlie men he describes, 
and as a man of business likewise in other ways, knowing at first 
hand the relation of banking to the trade and commerce of the 
country. Lombard Street is perhaps a riper work than The EngU sh 
Constitution, as its foundation was really laid in 1858 in a scries 
of articles wliich Ikigehot then wrote in the Economist, though 
it was no.t published till the early 'seventies, after it had been 
twice rewritten and revised with infinite labour and care. 
Lombard Street, like The English Cons lit uiion in political studies, 
is thus a new departure in economic and financial studies, apply- 
ing the same sort of keen observation which Adam Smith used 
in the analysis of business generally to the spec ial business of 
banking and finance in the complex modern world. 1 1 is, perhaps, 
not going too far to say that tlie whole theory of a one-reserve 
system of banking and how to work it, and of the practical 
means of fixing an “ apprehension minimum " below which the 
reserve should not fall, originated in Lombard Street and the 
articles wliich were the foundation of it ; and the .subsequent 
conduct of banking in England and throughout the world has 
been infinitely better and safer in consequence. A like note is 
also struck in Physics and Politics which is a description ot 

the evolution of communities of men. The materials here are 
derived mainly from books, the surface to be observed being 
so extensive, but the attitude is precisely the same, that of a 
scientific obserx^er. To a certain extent the Physics and Politics 
had even a more remarkable influence on opinion, at lea.st on 
foreign opinion, than The English Constitution or Lombard Street, 
It caught on ” as a development of the theory of evolution 
in a new direction, and Darwin himself was greatly interested, 
while one of the pleasures of Bagehot ’s later years was to receive 
a translation of the book into the Russian language. In Literary 
Studies (1879) and Economic Studies (1880), published after his 
death, there is more scope than in the books already mentioned 
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for other cKamctcristics besides those of the scientific observer, 
but observation always comes to the front, as in the account 
of Ricardo, whom Bagehot describes as often, when he is most 
theoretical, really describing what a first-rate man of business 
would do and think in actual transactions. The observation, 
of course, is that of a type of business man in the city to which 
Ricardo as well as Bagehot belonged, though Ricardo could 
hardly look at it from the outside as Bagehot was able to do. 

Bagehot had ^eat city, political and literary infliience, to 
which all his activities contributed, and much of his influencx^ 
was lasting. In politics and economics especially his habit of 
scientific observation affected the tone of discussion, and both 
the English constitution and the money market have been better 
understood generally because he wrote and talked and diffused 
his ideas in every possible way. He was unsuccessful in two or 
three attempts to enter parliament, but he had the influence of 
far more than an ordinary member, os director of the Economist 
and as the adviser behind the scenes of the ministers and per- 
manent heads of departments who consulted him. His death, 
on the 24th of March 1877, occurred at Langport very suddenly, 
when he was in the fullest mental vigour and miglit have looked 
forward to the accomplishment of much additional work and the 
exercise of even wider influence. 

It is impossible to give a full idea of the brightness and life 
of Bagehot's conversation, although the conversational style 
of his writing may help those who did not know him person- 
ally to understand it. With winged words he would transfix a 
fallacy or stamp a true idea so that it could not be forgotten. 
He was certainly greater than his books and always full of ideiis. 
The present writer recalls two notions he had, not for writing 
new books himself, hut as something that might he done. One 
was that there might he a historx^ of reicent politics with new 
lights if some one were to do it who knew the family connexions 
and histf)ry of English politicians, 'i’his was apropos of the 
passage of a certain bill through parliament, when the Jiead of 
the department in the House of (bmmons tailed and the manage- 
ment of the measure was taken by the chancellor of the exchequer 
himself, a relative of the pc*rmanent head of the department 
concerned, who was thus able to carry his own ideas in legislation 
notwithstanding the failure' of his political chief. Another hook 
he wished to see written was an account of the differences in 
the administrative systems of England and Seotlancl, by which 
he had been greatly impressed, the <lifferences not being in 
detail, but in fundamental idea and in form, so that no judicial 
or other officers in the one were repn'sented in the other l)y 
corresponding funcriionaries. Many other illustrations might 
\)t given of his fulness of ideas whieli hcljx'd to make him an 
ideal editor. Reference must also be made to the assist anct* 
which Bagehot gave as a journalist to the study of statistics. 
Erom the manipulation of flgiires he was most averse, and he 
rather boasted that Ik; was unable to add up. But he was a 
most excellent mathernatiemn, and no one ernild be so careful 
as he was about the logic of the figures got together for his 
articles, which he always most carefully scrutinized. He would 
frequently j)oint out that his figures were illustrative mernlv, 
and did not by themsclve-s establish an argument. He was 
always anxious, again, to impress on those about him that a 
.subject could not be studied with the helj) of figures and accounts 
alone. Whether it was insiinincc, or banking, or iin<lerwriting, 
or shipowning, he insisted that some one who knew the hnsines.^ 
should see the writing befrire it was published. Knowing so 
many departments of business from actual cxf)erienre, h<‘ was 
a host in him.self as referee, but when in doubt he would always 
consult some one who knew the facts ; and he us(?d his great 
influence so well that in sulx.e(]uent years it inspired indirectly 
not a few who were hardly aware of his claims to be a statistician 
at all. Gn.) 

BAGELKHAND, or Baghelkhand, a tract of country in 
central India, occupied by a collection of native .states. The 
Bagelkhand agency is under the political superintendence of 
the govcmor-gencrars agent for central India, and under the 
direct jurisdiction of a political agent wlio is also superintendent 
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of the Rcwa state^ residing ordinarily at Sutna or Rewa. The 
agency consists of Rewa state and eleven minor states and 
estates^ of which the more important are Maihar, Nagode and 
Sohawal. The total area is 14,323 sq. m., and the population 
in iqor was 1,555,024, showing a decrease of ii % in the decade, 
due to the results of famine. The rainfall was very deficient 
in 1895-1897, causing famine in 1897 ; and in 1899-1900 there 
was drought in some sections. The agency was established in 
March 1871. Until that date Bagelkhand was under the 
Bundelkhand agency, with which it is geographically and 
historically connect^ ; a general description of tlie country 
will be found under that heading. According to Wilson, in his 
Glossary of Indian Terms, the Baghelas, who give ^eir name 
to this tract of country, arc a branch of the Sisodhyia Rajputs 
who migrated eastward and once ruled in Gujarat. 

BAGGARA (“ Cowherds African “Arabs” of Semitic 
origin, so called because they are great cattle owners and breeders. 
They occupy the country west of the White Nile between the 
Shilluk territory and Bar Nuba, being found principally in 
Kordofan. They are true nomad Arabs, having intermarried 
little with the Nuba, and Imve preserved most of their national 
characteristics. The date of their arrival in the Sudan is un- 
certain : they appear to have drifted up the Nile valley and 
to have dispossessed the original Nuba population. A purely 
pastoral people, they move from pasture to pasture, as food 
ix*ct)mes deficient. The true Baggara tribesmen employ oxen 
as saddle and pack animals, carry no shield, and though many 
possess firearms the customary weapons arc lance and sword. 
They have always hud the reputation of being resolute fighters. 
Engaged from the earliest times in the slave trade, they were 
among the first, us they were certainly the most fervent, sup- 
porters of the nuihdi when he rose in revolt against the Egyptians 
(1882). 'riiey constituted his real fighting force, and to their 
fanatical courage his vi('tories were due. Their decision to 
follow him out of their own country to Khartum brought about 
the fall of that city. 'Ihe mahdi’s successor, the khalifa Ab- 
dullah, was a B^iggara, and throughout his rule the tribe held 
the first place in his favour. They have been de.scribed as 
“men who look the fiends they really are* of most sinister 
expression, with murder and every crime speaking from their 
savage eyes. Courage is their only good quality.” They are 
famous, too, as hunters of big game, attacking even elepliants 
with sword and spear. (J. A. Schweinfurth declares them the 
best-looking of the Nile nomads, and the men are typics of 
physical Ixauty, w'ith fine heads, erect athletic bodies and 
sinewy limbs. There is little that is Semitic in their appearance. 
Their skins vary in colour from a dark red-brown to a deep 
black ; but their features are regular and free of negro character- 
istics. in mental power they are much superior to the indigenous 
races around them. They have a passion for fine clothes and 
ornaments, tricking themsclve.s out with glass trinkets, rings 
and articles of ivory and horn. Their mode of hair-dressing 
(mop-fashion) earned them, in common with the Hadendoa, 
the name of “ Fuzzy -wuzzies " among the British soldiers in 
the campaigns of 1884-98. 

See G. A. Schweinfurth, Heart of A frica (1874) ; Sir F. R. Wingate. 
Makdism and the Kj^yptian Sudan (iSt^i), Anglo-I£fifyptian Sudan. 
edited by Count Gleichen (1905) ; A. 11. Keane. Ethnology of the 
Egyptian Sudan (1884). 

BAGGBSEN, JENS IMMANUEL (1764-1826), Danish poet, 
was born on the 15th of February 1764 at Korsor. His parents 
were very poor, and before he was twelve he was sent to copy 
documents at the office of the clerk of the district. He was a 
melancholy, feeble child, and before this he had attempted 
suicide more than once. By dint of indomitable perseverance, 
he managed to gain an education, and in 1782 entered tlie 
university of Copenhagen. His success as a writer was coeval 
with his earliest publication ; his Comical Tales in verse, poems 
that recall the Broad Grins that Colman the younger brought 
out a decade later, took the town by storm, and the struggling 
young poet found himself a popular favourite at twenty-one. 
He then tried serious lyrical writing, and his tact, elegance of 


manner and versatility, gained him a place in the best society. 
Tliis sudden success received a blow in 1789, when a very p<wr 
opera, Holge Danske, which he had produced, was received with 
mockery and a reaction against him set in. He left Denmark 
in a rage and spent the next years in Germany, France and 
Switzerland. He married at Berne in 1790, began to write in 
German and published in that language his next poem, Alpenlied. 
In the winter of the same year he returned to his mother-country, 
bringing with him as a peace-offering his fine descriptive poem, 
the LeSfyrinth, in Danish, and was received with unbounded 
homage. The next twenty years were spent in incessant restless 
wanderings over the north of Europe, Paris latterly becoming 
his nominal home. He continued to publish volumes alternately 
in Danish and German. Of the latter the most important was 
the idyllic epos in hexameters called Parihenais (1803). In 
1806 he returned to Copenhagen to find the young Ohlcnschlager 
installed as the great poet of the day, and he himself beginning 
to lose his previously unbounded popularity. Until 1820 he 
resided in Copenhagen, in almost unceasing literary feud with 
some one or other, abusing and being abused, the most important 
feature of the whole being Baggesen^s determination not to 
allow Ohlcnschlager to be considered a greater poet than himself. 
He then left Denmark for the last time and went back to his 


beloved Paris, where he lost his second wife and youngest child 
in 1822, and after the miseries of an imprisonment for debt, 
fell at last into a stale of hopeless melancholy madness. In 
1826, having sliglitly recovered, he wished to sec Denmark once 
more, but died in the freemasons’ hospital at Hamburg on his 
way, on the 3rd of October, and was buried at Kiel. His many- 
sid(‘d talents achieved success in all forms of writing, but his 
domestic, philosophical and critical works have long ceased to 
occupy attention. A little more power of restraining his egotism 
and passion would ha\'e made him one of the wittiest and 
keenest of modern satirists, and his comic poems are deathless. 
The Danish literature owes Baggesen a great debt for the firm- 
ness, polish and form which he introduced into it — his style 
being always finished and elegant. With all his faults he stands 
as the greatest figure between Holberg and Ohlenschlilgcr. Of 
all his poems, however, the loveliest and best is a little simple 
song. There was a time when 1 t&as very little, which every Dane, 
high or low, knows by heart, and which is matchle.ss in its 
simplicity and pathos. It has outlived all his epics, (E. G.) 

BAGGING, the name given to the textile stuff used for making 
bags (see also Sacking and Tarpaulin). The material used 
was originally Baltic hemp, while in the beginning of the 19th 
century Sunn hemp or India hemp was also employed. Modern 
requirements call for so many different types of bagging that 
it is not surprising to find all kinds of fibres used for this purpose. 
Most bagging is now made from yjirns of the jute fibre. The 
cloth is, in general, woven with the plain weave, and the v.arp 
threads run in pairs, but large quantities 
of bags are made from cloths with single ! 1 ! 1 ! 1 ! ■ 
warp threads. In both cases the weave 1 ! 1 1 1 ! 1 ! 
used for the cloth is that shown at A 
in the figure, but when double threads ^ 
of warp are used, the arrangement is 
equivalent to the weave shown at B. ^ 

The interlacings of the two sets of warp 
and weft for single and double warp are q 
shown respectively at C and D, the 

black marks indicating the warp threads, and the white or 
blanks showing the weft. The particular style of bagging 
depends, naturally, upon the kind of material it is intended to 
hold. The coarsest type of bagging is perhaps that known as 
“ cotton bagging,” which derives its name from the fact that 
it is used in the manufacture of bags for transporting raw cotton 
from the United States of America. It is a heavy fabric 42 in. 
wide, and weighs from 2 to 2 J lb per yard. A similar, but rather 
finer make, is used lor Sea Island and other fine cotton, and for 


any species of fibrous material ; but for grain, spices, sugar, 
flour, coffee, manure, &c., the threads of warp and weft must 
lie closer, and the warp is usually single. For transporting such 
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substances as sugar, it is not uncommon to line the bag with 
paper^ which excludes foreign matter, and minimizes the loss. 
Although there are large quantities of seamless bags woven in 
the loom, the greater part of the cloth is woven in the ordinary 
way. It is then cut up into the required sizes by hand and by 
special machines, and ^terwards sewn by one of the chain-stitch 
or straight-stitch bag sewing-machines. 

BAGUAL, a small native state in the Punjab, India. It is 
one of the group known as the Simla Hill states, and has an area 
of 124 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 25,720, showing an increase of 5 % 
in the decaxle ; revenue £3300. 

BAGHERIA, a town of the province of Palermo, Sicily, 8 m. 
by rail E. by S. of Palermo. Pop. <1901) 18,218. It contains 
many villas of the aristocracy of Palermo, the majority of which 
were erected in ilie 18th century, but have now fallen into decay. 

BAGILLT, a town of Flintshire, North Wales, 14! m. from 
Oiester, on the London & North W- estem railway, in the ancient 
parish of Holywell. Pop. (1901) 2637. Its importance is due 
to its zinc, lead, iron, alkali and kindred works, and its collieries. 
Above Hagillt is Bryn Dychwelwch, “ Hill of Retreat," .so called 
from the retreat effected by Owen Gwynedd, when pursued by 
Henry II., w’ith superior numbers. Near is Mostyn Hall, dating 
from the time of Henry VI., the seat of one of the olde.st Welsh 
families. Here are antiquities and MSS. (old British history and 
Welsh, brought from Gloddaeth), a harp dated 1568, tonpies 
{torckau)^ &c. Henry VII., then earl of Richmond, is ssiid to 
have liecn concealed here in the reign of Richard 111 ., when the 
lord of Mostyn was Richard ap Howel. 

BAGIMOND’S ROLL. In 1274 the council of I^yons iinpo.sed 
a tax of a tenth part of all church revenues during the six follow- 
ing years for the relief of tlic Holy Larul. In Scotland Popi? 
Gregory X. entrusted the collection of this tax to Master Boia- 
mund (better known as Bagimund) de Vitia, a canon of Asti, 
whose roll of valuation lormed the basis of ecclesiastical taxation 
for some centuries. Boiamund pnjposed to assess the lax, not 
according to the old conventional valuation but on the true value 
of the benefices at the time of assessment. The clcrg>' of Scotland 
ol)jected to this innovation, and, having held a council at l^^rth in 
August 1275, prevailed upon Boiamund to return to Rome for the 
purpose of persuading the pope to accept the older method of 
taxation. The pope insisted upon the tax being collected acc ord- 
ing to the true value, and Boiamund returned to Scotland to 
superintend its collection. A fragment of Bagimond s Roll in 
something very like its original form is pre.servetl at Durham, and 
has been printed by James Kaine in his Priory of ('oldin^ham 
(Publications of the Surtees Society, vol. xii.). It gives the real 
values in one column and tenth parts in another column of each 
of the benefices in the archdc'accjnry of Lothian. The actual 
taxation to which this fragment refers was not the tenth collected 
by Boiamund but the tenth of all ecclesiastical f property in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland granted by Pope Nicholas IV. 
to Edward 1 . of England in the year 1288. The fragment should 
therefore be regarded as supplementary to the Taxatio Ecclesi- 
astica Angliae et WaUiae printed by the Record (Commissioners 
in 1802. Although no contemporary copy of Bagimond s Roll 
is known to exist, at least three documents give particulars of the 
taxation of the Church of Scotland in the 16th century, which arc 
based upon the original roll. 

See Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae (Bannutync Club. Edinburgh, 

z866). 

BAGIRMl, a country of north-central Africa, lying S.E. of 
Lake Qmd and forming part of the Chad circumscription of 
French Congo. It extends some 240 m. north ici souUi and has 
a breadth of about 150 in., with an area of 20,000 sq. in. I'he 
population in 1903 wa.s estimated at 1 00,000, having been greatly 
reduced as the result of wars and slave-raiding. By including 
districts S, and S,E. occupied by former va.ssal states, the area 
and population of Bagirmi would be more than doubled. The 
surface of the country, w'hich lies about looo fL above sea-level, 
is almost flat with a very slight inclination N. to Lake Chad. It 
forms part of what seems to be the basin of an immense lake, of 
which Chad is the remnant. The soil is clay. The river .Shari 


(^.v.) forms the western boundary. Numerou-s trilmtaries of the 
Shari flow through the country, but much of the water is absorbed 
by swamps and sand-obstructed channels, and seasons of drought 
arc recurrent. The southern part oi the country is the most fertile. 
Among the trees the acacia and the dum-jialm are conunon^ 
Various kinds of rubber \dne are found. The fauna includes the 
elephant, hippopotamus, lion and several species of antelope. 
Ants are very numerous. Millet and sesame are the principal 
grains cultivated. Rice grows wild, and several kinds of Poa 
grass are used as food by the natives. Colton and indigo are 
grown to a considerable extent, especially by Bornu immigrants. 
The capital is Chekna, on a tributary of the Shari, the former 
capital, Massenia, having been destroyed in i8g8. Fort ].a.my 
at the confluence of the l/^gone and Sliati, and Fort dc Cointet 
on the middle Shari, are French posts round which towns Imve 
grown. Trade is chiefly with Yola, a town on the Benue in 
British Nigeria, and with Kliartum via Wadai. There is aLst) an 
ancient caravan route w^hich runs through Ranem and across the 
Sahara to Tripoli. 

'Fhe population of Bagirmi is mixed. Negroid peoples pre- 
dominate, but there are many pastoral Fula and Arabs. 'Fhc 
Bagirmese proper are a vigorous, well-fonncd race of Negroid- 
Arah blood, who, according to their own tnuliiions, came from 
the castw'ard several cenluritis ago, a tradition borne out by their 
language, w^hich resembles those spoken on the White Nile. On 
their arrival they soon extended their power over the Fula and 
Arabs already settled in the district, and after being (converted 
to Islam under Abthillah, their fourth king (alx)ul iboo), they 
extended llieir authority over a large number of trilwjs living io 
the south and west. The most important of these are the Saras, 
the Kiinuri, Makari (Kotoko), Ruka, Bulala, (iaberi, Soinrai, 
Guile, Nduka, Biisso, Nuba, Jliia and Sokoro. These pagan 
trills were repeatedly raided b}' the Bagirmese for slave's. Most 
of them are of a primitive type and appear to lie dying out. The 
Saras are remarkable for their herculean stature, and arc one of 
the most promising of Afrii an raises. 'J'ree worship is prevalent 
among the Somrai and iht* Gabcri. All the tribes Ixilicve in a 
supreme being whose voice is the thunder. Bolygiuny is general 
in upper Bagirmi, where some, traces of a matruirchal stage of 
.society linger, one small state being called Bcled-el-Mra, 
“ Women's Land, " becau.se its niler is always a queen. 

Bagirmi was made known to Europe by the travels of Dixon 
Denliain (1823), Heinrich Barth (1852), who was imprisoned by 
the Bagirmese for some time, (iusUiv Nachtigal (1872), and F. 
Mattciicci and A. M. Massari (1881). Tlie country in 1871 had 
been ( onquen'd by th<* sultan of Wadai, and about 1890 was 
over-run by Rabtilj Zobeir (q,v.) who subsequently removed 
farther west to Bomu. About this time French interest in the 
countries surrounding Lake ('had was aroused. The first ex- 
pedition led thither through Bagirmi met with disaster, its leader, 
Paul Crampel, being killed l)> order of Raliah. Subsequent 
missions were more fortunate, and in 1807 Emile Gentil, the 
French commissioner for the district, concluded a treaty with the 
sultan of Bagirmi, placing his country under l^'ronch protection. 
A resident was left at the c apital, Massenia, but on GentiPs with- 
drawal Rabah descended from Bornu and for('.ed sultan and 
resident to flee. It was not until after the death of Rabah in 
battle and the rout of his sons (1901) that J'rench authority was 
firmly established. Kanem, a country north of Bagirmi and 
suljjecit in turn to it and to Wadai, was at the same time 
brought under French control. So far as its European rivals arc 
concenied, the French right to these regions is based on the 
Franco - German convention of the T5th of March 1894 and 
the Anglo-French declaration of the 21st of March i8c;9. 

See H. Barth. Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa 
(London. 1857-1858) ; G. Nachtigal. Sahara und Sudan (Bcjliiu 
1879-1889) ; K. (iisiitil, La Chute de V Empire de Rahah (Baris, 1902). 
Also French Conoo. 

BAGNACAVALLO, BARTOLOMMEO (i484->542)>, Italian 
painter. His real name was Ramenghi, but he received the 
c<^nomen Bagnacavallo from the little village where he was 
born. He studied first under Francia, and tlien proceeded to 

HI. 7 a 
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Rome, where he became a pupil of Raphael. While studying 
under him he worked along wi A many others at the decoration 
of the galleiy in the Vatican, though it is not known what portions 
are his work. On his return to Bologna he quickly took the 
Jeading place as an artist, and to him were due the great improve- 
ments in the general style of what has been called the Bolc^nese 
school. His works were considered to l>e inferior in point of 
design to some other productions of the school of Raphael, 
but they were distinguished by rich colouring and graceful 
delineation. They were highly esteemed by Guido Reni and the 
Carracci, who studied them carefully and in some points imitated 
them. The best specimens of Bagnacavallo’s works, the "Dispute 
of St Augustine and a " Madonna and Child/* are at Bologna. 

BAGNBRBS-DE*BIGORRE, a town of south-western France, 
capital of an arrondissement in the department of Hautes- 
Pyr^»n6es, 13 m. S.S.E. of Tarbes on a branch line of the Southern 
railway. Pop. (1906) 6661. It is beautifully situated on the 
left bank of the Adour, at the northern end of the valley of 
Campan, and the vicinity abounds in picturesque mountain 
scenery. The town is remarkably neat and clean and many of 
the houses are built or ornamented with marble. It is one of the 
principal watering-places in France, and has some fifty mineral 
.springs, characterized chiefly by the presence of sulphate of lime 
or iron. Their temperature ranges approximately from 59° to 
122® Fahr., and they arc efficacious in crises of rheumatism, 
nervous affections, indigestion and other maladies. The season 
begins in May and terminates about the end of October, during 
which time the population is more than doubled. The Pro- 
menade des ( oustous is the centre of the life of Bagn^res. Close 
by .stands the church of St Vincent of the i.|th and 1 5th centuries. 
The old quarter of the town, in which there are severd old houses, 
contains a graceful octagonal tower of the 15th century, the 
remains of a Jacobin monaster)-, d’he N(^*otherme.s, occupying 
part of the casino, and the Thermes (dating from 1824), which 
1ms u good library, arc the principal Vmthing-establishments ; 
both are town prc»perty. 't'he other chief buildings include the 
Carmelite church, remains of the old church of St Jean, a museum 
and the town-hall. Bagn^res has tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce, and a communal college. The ananufacture of 
barc\^e, a light fabric of silk and wool, and the weaving and knit- 
ting of woollen goods, wood-turning and the working of marble 
found in the neighbourhood an(l imported from elsewhere, 
are among the industries, and there are also slate (paarries. 
Ragn^res was much frecjuented by the Romans, under whom 
it was known as Vicus Aquensis, but afterwards lost its renown. 
It begins to appear again in history in the 12th century when 
Centullc III., count of Rigorre, granted it a liberal charter. 
The baths rose into permanent importance in the i6th century, 
when they were visited by Jeanne d’Albrct, mother of Henry IV., 
and by many other distinguished persons, 

BAGNBRES-DE^-LUCHON, a town of south-western France, 
in the department of Haute-Garonne, 87 m. S.S.W. of Toulouse, 
on a branch line of the Southern railway from Montr^jeau. 
Pop. (igofi) 3448. The town is situated at the foot of the central 
Pyrenees in a beautiful valley at the confluence of the One and 
the Pique. It is celebrated for its thermal springs and as a 
fashionable resort. Of the promenades the finest and most 
frequented are the Allies d'Ktigny, an avenue planted with 
lime-trees, at the southern extremity of which is the Thermes, 
or bathing-esUiblishmcnt, one of the most complete in existence. 
The springs, which number 48, vary in composition, but are 
chiefly impregnated.with sulphate of sodium, and range in tem- 
perature from 62' to 150°, A large casino was opened in the 
town in 1877. The discovery of numerous Roman remains 
attests the antiijuity of the baths, which arc identified with the 
Onesioriim Thermite of Strabo. Their revival in modern times 
dates from the latter half of the 18th century, and was due to 
Antoine M^gret d'Ktigny, intemiant of Auch. 

BAGOAS» a Persian name (Bagot), a shortened form of names 
like Bagadllta, " given by God,*' often used for eunuchs. 'I'he 
l>est- known of these (‘* Ragoses " in Jt^sephus) became the con- 
fidential minister of Arta.xerxes III. He threw in his lot with the 


Rhodian condottiere Mentor, and with Ms help succeeded in 
subjecting Egypt again to the Persian empire (probably 342 b.c.). 
Mentor l^came general of the maritime provinces, suppressed 
the rebels, and sent Greek mercenaries to the king, while Bagoas 
administered the upper satrapies and gained such power tliat he 
was the real master of the kingdom (Diod. xvi. 50 ; cf. Didymus, 
Comm, in Demosth, Phil, vi. 5). He became very wealthy by 
confiscating the sacred writings of the Egyptian temples and 
giving them back to the priests for large bribes (Diod. xvi. 51). 
When the high priest of Jerusalem, Jesus, murdered his brother 
Joliannes in the temple, Bagoas (who had supported Johannes) 
put a new tax on the Jews and entered the temple, saying that 
he was purer than the murderer who performed the priestly 
office (Joseph. Ant, xi. 7. i). In 338 Bagoas killed the king and all 
his sons but the youngest. Arses (q.v,), whom he raised to the 
throne ; two years later he murdered Arses and made Darius 
HI. king. When Darius attempted to become independent of 
the powerful vizier (x^h.Lapx(t^), Bagoas tried to poison him 
too ; but Darius was warned and forced him to drink the poison 
him.self (Diod. xvii. 5 ; Johann. Antioch, p. 38, 39 ed. Muller ; 
Arrian ii. 14. 5; Curt. vi. 4. 10). A later story, that Bagoas 
was an Egyptian and killed Artaxerxes III. because he had killed 
the sacred Apis (Aelian, I ar. Hist. vi. 8), is without historical 
value. Bagoas* house in Susa, with rich treasures, was presented 
by Alexander to Parmcnio (Plut. Alex, 39) ; his gardens in 
Babylon, with the best si)e(‘ies of palms, are mentioned by 
Theophrastus (H ist. Plant, ii. 6 ; Plin. iV at. Hist. xiii. 41 ). Another 
eunuch, Bagoas, was a favourite of Alexander the Great (Dicae- 
archus in Athen. xiii. 603^; Plut. AL 67; Aelian, Var. Hist. 
3. 23 ; Curt. vi. 5. 23 ; x. 1. 25 ff.). (Eo. M.) 

BAG-PIPE (Celt, pioh-mala, ullan-piob, cuislean^ cuislin\ 
Fr. cornemuse, chalemie, musette, sourdeline, chevrette, loure ; 
Ger. Sackpfeife, Dudelsack ; M. H. Ger. Suegdbalch^ ; Ital. 
cornamusa^ piva, zampogna, sttrdelina ; Gr. uirKavXos- (?) ; Lat, 
ascaulus (?), tibia utricularis, lUricularium ; med. I At. chorus), a 
complex reed instrument of great antiquity. The bag -pipe 
forms the link between the syrinx {q.o.) and the primitive 
organ, by furnishing the principle of the reservoir for the wind- 
supply, combintjd with a simple method of regulating the sound- 
producing pressure by means of the arm of the performer. The 
bag-pipes consists of an air-tight leather bag having three to five 
apertures, each of which contains a fix(*d stock or short tube. 
The stocks act as sockiits for the reception of the pipes, and as 
air-chambers for the accommodation and protection of the reeds. 
The pipes are of three kinds : (i) a simple valved insufflation 
tube or “ blow-pipe,*' by means of which the performer fills the 
bag reservoir ; (2) the " chaunter *’ (chanter) or the melody-pipe, 
having according to the variety of the bag-pipe a (conical or a 
cylindrical bore, lateral holes, and in some cases keys and a bell ; 
the " chaunter *' is invariably made to speak by means of a 
double-reed ; (3) the " drones," jointed pipes with cylindrical 
bore, gcneriilly terminating in a bell, but having no lateral 
holes and being capable, therefore, of producing but one fixed 
note. 

The main characteristic of the bag-pipe is the drone ground 
bass which sounds without intermission. Each drone is fitted 
with a beating-reed resembling the primitive “ squeaker*’ known 
to all country lads ; it is prepared by making a cut partly 
across a piece of cane or reed, near the open end, and splitting 
back from this towards a joint or knot, thus raising a tongue 
or flap. The l>eating-reed is then fixed in a socket of the drone, 
which fits into the stock. '^The sound is produced by the stream 
of air forced from the bag into the drone-pipe by the pressure 
of the performer's arm, causihg the tongue of reed to vibrate 
over the aperture, thus setting the whole column of air in vibra- 
tion. 'fhe drone-pipe, like all cylindrical tubes with reed mouth- 
pieces, has the acoustic properties of the closed pipe and produces 
the note of a pipe twice its length. The drones are tuned by 
means of slidiag-joints. 

^ Sec E. G. Graff, Deutsche Interlinearversionen der Psalmen (from 
a lith-cont. Windberg MS. at Munich), p. 384, Ps. Ixxx. 2, ** nemet 
den Siilmcn unde gebet den Suegdbalch.*’ 
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The blow-pipe and the chaunter occupy positions at opposite 
extremities of the bag, whidi rests under the arm of the performer 
while the drones point over his shoulder. These are the main 
features in the construction of the bag-pipe, whose numerous 
varieties fall into two classes according to the method of inflating 
the bag ; (i) by me^ns of the blow-pipe described above ; (2) by 
means of a small bellows connected by a valved feed-pipe with 
the bag and worked by the other arm or elbow to which it is 
attached by a ribbon or strap. 

Class I. comprises : (a) the Highland bag-pipe ; (/j) the old 
Irish bag-pipe ; (r) the comemuse ; (ef) the bignou or biniou 
(Breton bag-pipe) ; (<?) the Calabrian bag-pipe ; (/) the ascaulus 
of the Greeks and Romans ; (g) the tibia utrioularis ; (/p) the 
chorus. To Class TI. belong : (a) the musette ; (b) the North- 
unabrian or border bag-pipe ; (^) the Lowland bag-pipe ; (</) the 
union pipes of Ireland ; (c) the surdelina of Naples. 

I. The Highland Bag~pif>e.- The construction of the Hi;4hland 
pipes is practically that given above. The chaunter consists of a 
conical wooden tube terminating in a bell and measuring from 14 
to 16 in. including the reed. There arc seven holes in front 
and one Jit the back for the thumb of the left hand, which fingers 
the upper holes while the right thumb merely supports the instru- 
ment. The holes arc stopped by the under part of the joints of the 
fingers. There is in addition a double hole near the bell, which is 
never covered, and merely serves to regulate the pitch. As the 
double reed is not manipulated by the lips of the performer, only 
nine notes are obtained born the chaunter, as shown : — 



The notes do not form any known diatonic scale, for in addition to 
the C and F being loo sharp, the notes are not strictly in tune with 
each other. Donald MacDonald, in his treat i .<• on the*. liag-pijM*,'' 
states that “ the piper is to ])ay no attention te the Hats and sliarps 
marked on the elel, as tlr'y are not used m jnpe muhic ; yet the 
ipe imitates several dilTerent keys which arc real, but ideal on the 
ag-pipe, as the music cannot be transposed for it into any otIu*r 
key than that in which it is first played or rnarkf'd.” Mr the 

great dealer in bag-pipes, gave it as his opinion “ that if the cUaunlei* 
were to be made perfect in any one scale, it would not go well with 
the drones. Also, there would not be nearly so much music pro<lueed 
(if you take into consideration that it Ijas only nine mvuiiable notes) 
as at present it adapts itself to the keys of A maj., J> maj., nun., 
G maj., E min. and A min. Of course wo do not mean that if has all 
the intervals necessary to form scal(!s in all those keys, but that we 
find it playing tunes that are in one or other of them.’* * Mr Ellis 
considers that the natural scale of the chaunter ot the bag-pipe 
corres])onds most nearly with the Arab scale of Zalzal, a celebrated 
lutist who died (. a.i.). Soo. 

The three drones are usiiallv tuned to A. the fwo sin;riiest one 
octave below the .A. of the chaunter, and thtj largest two octaves 
below'. The three principal methods of tuning the drones are 
shown as follows : - 

A. J. Ellis. David Gikn.® Anous Mackay 


CLauntc'r. Chaunter. Chaunter. 



The excessive use of ornamental notes on the Highland bag-pipe 
has arisen from a technical peculiarity of the instninient, which 
makes a repetition of the same note difficult without the interpolation 
of what is known among pipers as " cuts " or “ warbler.^,'* grace 
notes fingered with great rapidity (sec below for an example). These 
warblers,' which consist not only of single notes but of groups of 

* These harmonics may be otitained by good jierformers by what 
is known a.s “ pinching ” or only partially covering the B and C 
holes and increasing the wind pressure. 

* The notes marked with asterisks arc approximately a quarter 
of a tone sh<'ir|'). 

* “ Complete Tutor for attaining a thorough knowledge of the 
pipe music," fircfixed to A Collection of the Ancient Martial Music of 
Caledonia called Piohah(aihd, ev performed on the Great Highland 
Bag-pipe, Edinburgh, c. 1805. 

•* Paper on “The Mu.sical Scales of Various Nations,” by Alex. J. 
Ellis, F.U.S., Jrnl. Soc. Arts, 1885. vol. xxxiii. p. 400. 

Tutor for the Highland Bag- pipe, by David Glen (Edinburgh, 

^ Tutor for the Highland Bar^-pipe, by Angus Mackay (Edinburgh, 

1839). 


from three to seven nol^. not consecutive but in leaps, assist in 
n‘lieving the constant discord with the drone bass. Skilful pipers 
have been known to introduce warblers of as many as eleven notes 
between two beats in a bar. 

The use of musical notation for the Highland pipe tunes is a 
recent innovation ; the pipers used verbal equivalents for the notes ; 
for instance, the piobaireachd Coghiegh nha Shie. ” War of peace,’* ^ 
which opens as shown here, w'as taken down by Capt. Nicl Macl^^od 



from the piper John M’Crummcn of Skye as verbally taught to 
apprentices as follows - 


“ Hodroho. hodroho, haninin, hicchin, 

Hodroha, hodroho, hodroho, liachin, 

Hiodroho, liodroho, haninin, liiechin,” Slc. 

The conclusion of the tune is thus cxprcsseil : 

“ Hiiindratatateriri. hiendatatatcnn, hiunclratata- 
teriri, hiimdratatateriri." 

Written down this seems a mere unintelligible jumble, but could 
we hear ib, as sounded by the pipers, with iliio reganl for the rhyth- 
mical value of notes, it would be a very diflerent mattei. Alexander 
CaiTi]>lx*U ® relates that a melody had to be taken down or translated 
“ from the syllabic jargon of illiterate pipi'rs into musical characters, 
which, wh<*n correctly done, ho loiind to his astonishment t«) coincide 
exactly with musical not 'liou. ' 

A IH'dil.'uid ba'j-pipe ol ila* T5tli centmy, dated MCCCCIX., in 
the possession of Messrs ]. & U. Glen oi Edinburgh, was exhibited 
at the Royal Military Exhibition in Loiulon in 1890 (see (ig. i 
(4)). There were two drones, inserted in a siujde stock in the form 
of a wide-spread fork, and tuned to A in unison with the lowest 
note of the chaunter, which had seven finger-holes in front and a 
tit limb-hole at the back. 



Fig. I. — (1) Cornemusc. (2) Iri'.li bag-pipe. (3) Musette. (4) 
Highland bag -pipe, a.d. 1409. (5) Bonier bag-pipe. 

(From C’apt. (*. K. Day’s I'^t’srriAfri’fCatatogiu' of lustrMwents t ihibitcd nt 

the Military h'.x liy jx nnis'.iiHi tjf kyn- Xr Sp')nis\v<ioiif,) 

The old Irish Hag- pipe. Very little is known about this instni- 
ment. It is mentioned m the ancient Hrelion Laws, said to tiate 
from the 5lh century (they are cited in (.onqiilations of the i<itli 
century), in describing the, order of jirecedence oi fhe king’s body- 
guard and household in the Ctilh (juhhluih : " Poets, liarjiers, 

pipers, l»orn blow(*rs aiul jugglers have then- place in the soiifb Last 
part ot the. house." *' The wonl used lor (bag-) pipers is Luislcn 
natgh, a word associatcnl with reed instruments \iuiscrigh reeds; 
O’Reilly’s Jrish-riiglish Hidionarv. Dublin. 1804). The old Irisli 
bag-pipe, of which we jiossess an illitslialion dated 1581,'’-* had a long 
conical chaunter with a bell and a|ipaieiitlv se\en holes in front 
and a thumb-hole behind ; tln ie wm^ two drones of diflcreTit 
lengths one very long both s<*t in the same stock. It is exceed- 
ingly dillicult to prcMiure any aeceiate information concerning the 
development of tlic bag-pipe in la hind until it assunied the present 
form, known as the union-pipes, wliich belong to Class II. 

^ A Collection of Ancient Pwhairew hd or Highland Pipe Music, by 
Angu.s Mackay (Edinburgh, 1839), p. lyS 

“ A Collet turn of Piidjaireatftd or Pipe Tunes vt rhallv taught hr 
the M'Crummen Pipers on the Idr of Skye to their apprentices, as 
taken from John M’Oumnieii (or Crimmon) by Niel MacI.eod of 
Gesto, Skye (Edinbiirfdi, 18H0). 

** Albyn’s Anthology, vol. i. j». 90. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the M usual I ndruments exhilited at the 
Royal Military Pxhibition, London, iStjo, Eyre* A ^ipottiswooik*, 1891, 
pi. ix. A, and description n. 57. 

“ Ancient Laws of Ireland, Ttrehon J,tiw Traits, published by the. 
CommissioiuTs for publishing the Ancjent Paw. and Institutions of 
Ireland (Dublin. 1879), vol. iv. pp. 338 and 339. 

John Derrick, Image of J^eland and Discuverie of Woodharne 
(London, 1.581), pi. ii. 
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The cornemuse and chcUimie were the bag-pipes in use in France, 
Italy and the Nettierlands before the advent of the museUe, to which 
they bear the same relation as the old Irish bag-pipe docs to the 
union-pipes, or the cornemusa or piva to the sampogna or surdelina 
in Italy. Two kinds of comemuses were known in France during 
the i6th and 17th centuries, diifering in one important structure 
detail, which affected the timbre of the instruments. P6rc Marin 
Mersenne ^ has given a detailed description of these varieties and 
of the musette, with very clear illustrations of the instruments 
and all their parts* The comomuso or chalemie used by shepherds, 
and as a solo instrument (see fig. i (i)), was similar to the Pligh- 
land bag-pipe ; it consisted of a leather l)ag, inflated by me^ins of 
a valved blow-pipe ; a large drone {gros bourdon) 
2] ft. long included the beating - reed, which 
measured 2J in., and w-as fixed in the stock ; 
the small drone {petit bourdon), 1 ft. in length 
including a rtjcd 2 in. long, also had a beat- 
ing -reed and was fixed in the same stock as 
tlu* cliaunter. The two drones were tuned to C. 
The chaunter had a conical bore and a double reed like an oboe, 
but hidden within the slock ; it could be taken out and played 
separately, when the compass given by the eight holes (seven in 
front and a thumb hole) C to C' could Ixj increased l»y a third 
to E, by overblowing the X) and E an octave by 


Petit 

bourdon. 


fJrcis 
bourdon. 




pressure of the breath and lips on the reed 
now taken directly into the mouth. The second 
kind of corneinuse was jilayed only in conct:rt 


with a family of instruments known as TJauthois de Poitou, a hauttiois 
having the reed enclosed in an air-chamlwT, just as is the case with the 
reeds of the bag-pipe. This corneniuse had but one dront‘ which could, 
like the others, be lengthened for tuning by drawing out the joint ; 
the reed was not a beating-reed but a doulde reed like that ot the 
chaunter; tliis constitutes the main difference between the two 
corncmuscs. The chaunter had eight holes, the lowest of which was 
cov(ir(?d by .a key enclosed in a perforated box. 

The Snekpfeife or Dudehat k of (iermany was an instrument of some 
importance made in no less tlian live sizes, all described and illustrat(‘d 
by Michael Praetorius.- They consist of the (Jri/AiVir Hock or tloublc*- 
bass bag-pipe, alonnida l)le looking inslnimeiit with a singlei yliiidrical 
drone of a great length, terminating, as did the chaunter also, in a 
curvetl ram^a horn (to which the name was due). The chaunter had 
seven linger-hoJes and a vent-hole in front, and a thumb-hole at the 
back. The drone was tuned to G, an CKtave below the chaunter. 


Compas.^ of 
cliauntcr. 


_ J- »'»-l 




Coniputis of 

chaunter. 


tlrone. 

Sackpfeife or Dudelaack. 


Druiic. 


Bock. 


The Bock, of similar construction, was pitched a fourth higher in C. 

The Schdferpfeifv had two drones in and F. Fraetoriur> ex- 
plains that the uj)per notes of the chaunter of this sackpfeife had a 
laiilty intonation which could not be corrected owing to the absence 
of the tliiunb-hole, usual in all otlier varieties of the instrumenl. 


( 'unipaK*, cf 

i 7 pi 

DruiiL’ti. 

Schaferjifeife. 


of 

Lhiiuntrr. 

— to- t — 


iJlOIlC'i. 

llummelclien. 

The Uiitmmckhen had two drones tuncil to I* and C. 

The Dudey or trt'ble sackpfeife was the smallest of the family, 
and had three dmnes tuned to Ej^. 1% and E|^. imd a chaunter with 
a compass ranging from F or to C or D. 

CoiupusH of clmunlei. 

« Drunrs. . to "Pt 

Praetorius also mentions a different kind of sackpfeife he saw' in 
Magdeburg {swe op. cit. Theatrum, pi. 
V., No. 4), which was somewhat larger 
than the schafeqjfcife and pitched a 
third lower. There were two chaun- 
iJruncfu ~ tors mounted in one stock, each ha\-ing 

three holes in front and one for the 
thumb at the bcicU. The right-hand chaunter sounded the live 
notes D, E. F. A, and the left-hand chaunter, G, A. B. C, D. 
The performer was thus able to play simple two-part melodies on 
the Magdeburg Uvg-pipc. Tractoruis mentions in addition the 
French Img-pipe {musette), similar in pitch to the hummclchen, but 
inflated bv means of the liollow's. 


Com pans of 
^ (haunter. 


» VHarmonii nniverseite, vol. ii. bk. v. pp. 282-287 and 305 (Paris, 
1636-1637). 

Syntagma Musicum, part ii., De Organographia (Wolfenbiittel, 
i6i8) : republished in Band xiii. of the Puhlicatimen der GeseUschaft 
fUr Musikforschung (Berlin, 1884), chap. xix. and pi. v., xi.. xiii. 


The Calabrian bag-pipe has a bas of goatskin with the haur left 
on, and is inflated by means of a mow-p4>e. There are two drones 
and two chaunters, all fixed in one stock. Each chaunter has 
three or four finger-holes and the right-hand pipe has the fourth 
covered by a key enclosed in a perforated box ; both drones and 
chaunter ^vc double reeds. 

The ancient Greek bag-pipe (sec Askaules), and the Roman tibia 
utricularis, belonged to this class of instrument, inflated by the month . 
but it is not certain that they had drones (see below, History), 

II. The second class of instruments, infla.tcd by means of a small 
bellows worked by the arm, has as prototype the musette (see fig. ; (3)), 
which is said to have been evolved during the 15th century;’’ from 
the end of the T5th century there w'crc always musette players * 
at the French court, and we find the instrument fully developed 
at the bt'-ginning of the 17th century when Mersenne® gives a full 
de.scriplion of all its ])arts. The chief characteristic of the musette 
wa.s a certain rustic Watteau-like grace. The face of the performer 
was no longer distorted by inflating the bag ; for the long cumber- 
.somc drone.s was substituted a short barrel droncr, containing the 
necessary lengths of tubing for four or five drones, reduced to the 
smallest and most compact form. The bores were pierced longi- 
tudinally through the tliickness of the W’ood in parallel cliannel.s, 
communicating with each other in twos or threes and providing the 
requisite length for each drone. The reeds WTro double haulbois ’* 
reeds all set in a wooden slock or box within tlie bag; by means of 
regulators or slides, called layettes, moving up and down in longi- 
tudinal grooves round the circumference of the barrel, the length 
of the drone pipes could be so regulated that a simple harmonic 
bass, consisting mainly of the common chord, could be obtained. 
The chaunter, of narrow cylindrical bore, was also 

furnished with a double reed and htid eleven holes, ^ 

four of which had k(‘ys. giving ci compass ol Iw'clve 

notes from F to T. Thir. number ot holes was not 

invariable. After Mersi*nne’s time, Jean llottelerre 
(d. If >78). a court musician, belonging to the band known as the 
Musique de la Grande ^citriep in which lu‘ j>layed the dcssus dc 
kautbois, introduced certain improvements in llie drones of the 
musette.^ His .son Martin Hotteterre (d. 1712) added a .second 
cliaimter to the musette, shorter than the first, to which it was 
attached insli'ad ot being inserted into the stock. The Hotteterre 
chaunter, known as le petit (halumeau, had six keys, whereas the 
grand chalumeau had seven, besides eight ftnger*ho\(‘s and a vent- 
hole in the bell. All these keys wen; act iiated by the little finger 
of the left hand and the thumb of the right hand, which were not 
required to stop holes on the large chaunter. The grand and petit 
chalumcaux are figured in detail with keys and holes in a rare 
and anonymous work by Bor j on (or Bourgeon**), who gives much 
interesting information couccrning one of the most pojmlar instru- 
ments of his day. The Ih* 11 ow's, he states, borrowed from the 
organ, were addeef to the musette aixmt forty or fifty years l>eforc 
he wrote liis treatise, l^ht* com]>ass of the improved inuselte of 
Hotteterre was as shown - 







-t- 



tlu* Plight lieltfs of llie ^'raiid chalumeau. 


ihe >cvcii kf>s of the gmiul chalumeau. 


the six of the pelil chaluincau. 


The four or five drones w'crc 
usually tuned thus . 

The chaunters and drones were 
pierced with a very narrow cylin- 
dricid lion*, and double reeds were u.scd Ihroughonl, causing them to 
speak as closed pipes, which accounts for tht‘ tleep pitch of tlie?,e 
relatively short jiipes (see Ani.os). Martin Hotteterre was hanlly 
the first to inlroduce the second chaunter for the bag-pipe, since 

- See E. Thoinan, Les llotletcne et les Chidcville, UUbres facteurs 
de fifties, haulbois, bassons et musettes (Paris, 1894), P* 23. It is 
]irol>al>le. liowevtT, that M. Thoinan, who makes this statement, 
has not considered the jxissibihly of the word musette applying in 
this case to the small rustic haulbois or dessus de bomharde, also 
wntten muse, muset, musele, w'hich occurs m many ballads of the 
13111, 14th and 15th centiines. See Fr. Godisfroy. Dictionnaire de 
Vancienne langue fran^aise du IX* au .VK" siMe (Paris, 1888). 

® Musettes de Poitou ; probably the comemuses used in concert 
with the Hantlxiis de Poitou. 

® Op, cit. vol. li. bk. v. pp. 287-292. 

• See Ernest Thoinan, op. cit. pp. 1 5 et .seq. (cf. Jules Ecorcheville. 
“ Quclques documents surla musique de la Grande Ecuric dn Roi ’* 
in Intern. Mus, Ces., Sammelband ii. 4. p. 625 and table 2. ** Grands 
llautlxiis *’). 

’ MHhode pour la musette, <Sw:., by Hotteterre le Romain (Paris, 
1737)* 4 to. chap. xvi. 

• Traits de la muscUe avec une nottvelle mHhode, S*c. (Lyons, 1672), 
pp. 25-27 and plate. A copy of this work is in the British Museum. 
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Practorias in i6i8 figures and describes the Magdebuig sackpi^ife I 
with two chaunters, but without keys wd with a conical bore. I 

The sufdelina or zampogna is described and illusirated by Mer- I 
sennc * as the museiU ae Naples ; its construction was vi*ry com- 
plicated. Mersenne states that the instrument was invented by 
Jean Baptiste Riva (who was living in Paris in 1620). Dom Julio 
and Vincenze ; but Mersenne seems to have made alterations 
himself in the original instrument, which arc not very clearly 
explained. There were two chaunters with narrow cylindrical 
bore and having both finger-holes and keys ; and two drones each 
having ten keys. The four pipes were fixed in the same stock, and 
double reeds were used throughout ; the bag was inflated by moans 
of bellows. Passenti of Venice published a collection of melodies 
for the zampogna in 1628, under the title of Canota Zampogna. 

The modem L<mlafid hag-pipe differs from the Highland bag-pipe 
mainly in that it is blown by bellows instead of by the mouth. 

'I'bc Northumbrian or Border bag-pipe, also blown by means of 
bellows, is chiefly distinguished by having a chauntcr stopped at 
the lower end so that when all the holes are closed, the pipt* is silent. 
There are seven finger-holes, one for the thumb, and a varying 
number of keys. The four drones arc fixed in one stock and are 
tuned by mcaas of stoppers, so that, as in the nuisolte, any one of 
them may be silenced. A fine Northumbrian bag-pipe ^ from the 
collection of the Rev. F. \V. Galpin is illustiated (ug. 1. (5)). 

The union pipes of the i8ih century, or modern Irish hag-pipe, 
blown by bellows (sec fig. i. (2)). had one chauntcr with seven 
finger-holes, one thumb-hole and eight keys, which together gave 
the chromatic scale in two octaves. The drones wen; tuned to A in 
different octaves, and tliree regulators or drones with keys, played by 
the elbow, produced a kind of harmony ; the regulators correspond 
to the sliders on the drone-barrel of the musette. 

History of the Bag-pipe, — There is reason to believe that the 
origin of the bag-pipe must be sought in remote antiquity. 
No instrument in any degree similar to it is represented 
on any of the monuments of Eg>q)t or Assyria known at the* 
present day ; we are, nevertheless, able to trace it in ancient 
Persia and by inference in Egypt, in Chaldaea and in ancient 
Greece. The most characteristic feature of the bag -pipe is not 
the obvious bag or air-reservoir from which the instrument 
derives its name in most languages, but the fixe<l harmony of 
the buzzing drones. The principle of the drone, i.e. the Ijeating- 
reed sunk some three inches down the pijx*, was known to the 
ancient Egyptians. In a pipe discovered in a mummy-case 
and now in the museum at Turin, was found a straw lx*ating- 
reed in position. The arghoul {q.v.), a modem p^gyptian instru- 
ment, possesses the characteristic feature of drone and chauntcr 
without the bag. The same instrument occurs once in the 
hieroglyphs, being sounded as-itj and once on a mural painting 
prcs(‘rvcd in the Must'-e Giiimet and reproduced by Victor Loret.*^ 
During Jacques de Morgan's e.xcavations in Persia some terra- 
cotta figure.s of musicians, dating from the 8th century B.c., 
were discovered in a tell (mound) at Susa,’ two of which appear to 
be playing bag-pipes ; the chauntcr, curved in the shape of a 
hook from the stock, is clearly visible, the bag under the arm is 
indicated, and the lips are pursed as if in the act of blowing, but 
the insufflation tube is absent ; a round hole in one of the 
figures suggests its presence formerly. 

Among the names of musical instruments in Daniel iii. 5 and 
15, the sixth, generally but wrongly rendered “ dulcimer,'^’ is 
thought by many scholars to signify a kind of bag-pipe (see 
commentaries on Daniel and the theological encyc.). This 
belief is based on the supposition that the Aramaic sumponyd 
is a loan-word from the Greek, being a mispronunciation of 
<rvfjuf>o)vta. Tlie argument is, however, exceedingly weak. In 
the first place, the date of the book of Daniel is matter of con- 
troversy, hingeing partly on precisely such questions as the true 
significance and derivation of sumpmyd. Second, it is possible 
tlmt the word sumpmyd is a late interpolation. Tliird, its 
exact form is uncertain ; in verse 10, sipponyd is used of the same 
instrument, suggesting a derivation from the Gr. (n<lnov (tube 
or pipe). Fourth, even if a-vfi*fnnvia is the source of the word, 
there is very little evidence that it was used for any particular 

1 Op. cit. bk. V. p. 203. 

Illustrated and described by Capt. C K. Day, Descriptive 
Catalogue, pi. ix. fig. C, p. 62. 

® L'Bgypte au temps des Pharaons ^la vie, la science et Vart ; avee 
photogravures, &c. (Paris, 1889), izmo. p. I3€j. 

* See DHigation en Perse, by J. dc Morgan (Paris, 1900), vol. i. 
pi. viii., Nos. 10 and 14. 
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instrument. The original natural sense of (rvfkiptavCa is “con- 
cord of sound,*' “ a concordant interval,” and the evidence 
of its use for a particular instrument is of the sind century b.c., 
and, even so, very slight. Only one passage (Polyb. xxvi. 
10. 5) really bears on the question, and there the tmnslation 
of the word depends on a context the reading of which is 
uncertain (sec Svmphonia). It is, however, curious that the 
bag-pipe was known in Italy and Spain during the middle 
ages, the two countries through which Eastern culture was intro- 
duced into JCurope, by the name of zampogna or sampogna, 
which strongly recall the Chaldaean sumpmvd ; and further 
that in the same countries the word sinfonia should be co- 
existent with zampogna and have the original meaning attached 
to the classical frvfjLKjmvtu^ “a concord of so\ind.” A single 
pa.s.sagc only in Dion Chrysostom (see Askaulks) is enough to 
prove that the instrument was kne^wn in Greece in a.d. rbo/‘ 
The Greeks had undoubtedly received some kind of bag-pipe 
from Egypt (in the form of the as-it), or from Chaldnea, hut 
it remained a nistic instrument used only by shepherds and 
peasants. This conclusion is supported by allusions in Aristo- 
phanes and in Plato’s Crito, which undoubtedly refer to the 
drone : “ This, dear Crito, is the voice which 1 seem to hear 
murmuring in my cars like the sound of the flute (aulos) in the 
ears of the mystic ; that voice, i say, is humming in n^y ears.” 
Aristophanes, in his play The Acharniatts^ indulges in a flight 
of satire at tlic expen.se of the mii.sical Poeotians, by making a 
band of Theban pipers play a Boeotian merchant anrl his slave 
into town. 'Hie musicians arc dubbed “ bumblebee pipers ” 
(fSofifiavktot , 1 . 8bo) by the exaspemted inhahitants. The verb 
used here for “ blowing ” is c/)H(rar, the very word applied to 
blowing or inflating the bellows (tjmra), and not the usual verb 
arXeiv, to play the aulos. Another instrument, mentioned by 
Aristophanes in Lysistrata (II. 1 242 and 1 245), w'hich was probably 
a kind of bag-pi|)r, is also derivc'd from c/>»Va, i.c, physallis, the 
‘‘concrete,”' and physoleria,^ the “ colled iv<* ” ^ form of the 
instrument. We leave the realm of inference for that of certainty 
when we reach the reign of Nero, wlio had a jKission for the 
liydraultis (see Okgan : History) and the tibia utricularis.'^ 

'I'hat the bag-pipe was introduced by the Romans into the 
British Isles is a conclusion supported by the discovery in the 
foundations of the praetorian c’amp at Richborough of a small 
bronze figure a Roman soldier playing the tibia utricularis. 
The Rev. Stephen Weston, who made a communication on the 
subject to Archacologioy^^^ points out further the interesting fact 
in connexion with the instrument, that the Romans had instituted 
colleges for Irmning pipers on the bag-pipe, a practice followed 
in the Highlands in the 18th century and notably in Skye. 
Gruterus ” mention.s among the fraternities a Corpus et CoU^egium 
U triculariorum , and Spon also <) notes the Collegia UtriaUar, 
The bag-pipe in cpiestion appears to have two drones in front 
pointing towards the right .shoulder, and although no chauntcr 
is shown in tlie design, both hands are held in correct positions 
over the spot where it ought to be ; it may hove been broken 
off. The bronze figure has been reproduced from drawings by 
Edward King in three positions. 7 'hc statement made by 
several writers on music that a bag-pipe is represented on a 
('.ontomiate of Nero is erron(*ous, as a verification of certain 
references will show.** The error is due in the first place to 

® Dion ( lirysoslom, cd. Adolplins Ernp<»rnis (Brunswirk. 

728 or Ixxil (R) 381. See Pauly-Wissowa, liealencyclopddie, s.v. 
“ Askaiik's.” 

^ 54, B. jowett's Eiik. Iraiislid ion (Oxford. 1892). 

^ A suggestion the writer owes, lo Mr G. Barwick of tlie Britiili 
Museum. 

^ See *' Kfsearclu K into the Origin of the Organs of the Ancients," 
by Kathleen Sclilosinger, SanmndUitid li. Intern, Musik. (Jes. voJ. ii. 
19^1. pp. 188-202. 

* Suetonius, Nero, 54 (S. Clarke's translation and text). 

Arehaeologin, vol. xvH. pp. 176-179 (London, 1814). 

** Inscriptiones aniiquae totius orhis romani (Heidelberg. 1602- 
1603). 

Miscell. erudit. antiquitatis. 

Munimenta aniiqua, vol. ii. (I^ndon, 17W), p. 22, pi. xx. fig. 3. 

” See Monifaucon, Suppl. dePantiq. expliyude, vol. id. pi. Ixxiii.. 
Nos. I and 2, and explanation p. 189 ; Francesco Biancbini, de 
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[•'ic. z. Ancient I’ersian 
bag- pipe. 

(From Sir K<>)»crt Poiirr's 
Trarteh in Ueor^tn^ /V; \iii, 

v«^l. il. IJ. 177. pl- 


Montfaucon^ wiio misunderstood the explanation of Bianchini’s 
drawing which he reproduced. The contorniate referred to is 
one containing the hydraulic organ, and the l^end Laurentinus 
Aug,, but no bag-pipe. Bianchini gives a drawing of a bag-pipe 
wi^ two long drones, which, he says, was copied from a marble 
relief over the gateway of the pdace of the prince of Santa 
Croce in Rome, near the church of San Carlo ad Catinarios. 
If the drawing be accurate and the sculpture of classical Roman 
period, it would corroborate the details of the instrument held 
by the little bronze figure of tlie Roman soldier. 

From England the bag-pipe spread to Caledonia and Ireland, 
where il took root, identifying itself with the life of the people, 
as a military instrument held in great esteem by the Celtic races. 
The bag-pipe was used at weddings and funerals, and at all 
festivals ; to lighten labour, during the i8th century, as for 
instance in Skye, in 1786, when the inhabitants were engaged 
in roadmaking, and each party of labourers had its bag-piper. 
It was used in old mysteries at C'ovcntry in 1534. Readers who 
wish to follow closely the history of the bag-pipe in the British 
Isles should consult Sir John (iraham Dalyell’s Musical Memoirs 
of Scotland (London, 1841;, with illustrative plates). 

On the downfall of the Roman empire, the bag-pipe, sharing 
the fate of other instruments, probal 3 ly lingered for a time 
among itinerant musicians, actors, jug- 
glers, 8fc., reappearing later in primi- 
tive guise with the stamp of ndivete 
which characterizes the productions of 
the early middle ages, and with a new 
name, chorus {q,v,). An illustration of 
a Persian bag-pipe dating from the 6th 
century a.u. (reign of Chosroes IF.) is 
to be found on the great arch at 
Takht-i- bostan (see fig. 2). This very 
fTude representation of the bag-pipe 
can only be useful as evidence that 
during the fourteen centuries which elapsed between the 
moulding of th(^ figurine found in the tell at Susa, mentioned 
above, and the carving in the rock at Takhtd-Hostan, the 
instrument had survived. The reign of Chosroes was noted 
for its high standard of musical (uilture. The fault probably 
lies with the draughtsman, who <lrcw the sculptures on the arch 
tor the book. Nothing more is heard henceforth of the tibia 
utricularis. If the drawings of the early medieval bag-pipes, 
which are by no means rare in MSS. and monuments of the 9th 
to the 13th century, are to be trusted, it seems hard to under- 
stand the raison d'etre of the instrument shorn of its drones, 
to see how it justified its existence excej)t as an ill-understood 
reminiscence. What could be the object of laboriously inflating 
a bag for the purpose ol making a single chaunter speak, which 
('ould be done so much more satisfai torily by taking the reed 
itself into the mouth, as was the practice of the (Jreeks and 
Romans ? There is a fine psalter in the library of University 
Court, Glasgow,^ belonging to the Hunterian collection, in which 
King David is represented, as usual in the 12th century, playing 
or rather tuning a harp, surrounded by musicians playing bells, 
rebec, guitar fiddle (in Velio position), quadruple pipes or 
ganistruni, and a bag-pipe with long cliauntcr having a well- 
defined stock. The insufflation tube appears to have iDeen left 
out, and there arc no drones to be seen. 

1 ‘here are interesting specimens of bag-pipes in Spanish illu- 
minated MSS. such as the magnificent volume of the Cantigas 
di Santa Maria, in the Escurial, compiled for King Alphonso the 
Wise (i 3th century). •I'hcre are fifty-one separate figures of instru- 
mentalists forming a kind of introduction to the canticles, and 
among the instruments are three bag-pipes, one of which is a 
remarkable instrument liaving no less than four long drones and 
two chaunters which by an error of the draughtsmen are repre- 
iiibus genertbus instr. mus, veterum, Romae, 1742, pi. ii., Nos. 12 and 
13, and p. II : Suetonius, I'itae Neronis, cd. Charles Patin, cap. 41. 
p. 304. where the contorniate in que.«ition, whose musical instrument 
dilters essentially from Bianchini 's and Montfaucon's, is figured. 

^ See Catalogue of the Exhibition of Illuminated MSS. at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1908, No. 31. 


sented as being blown from the piper’s mouth. The fifty-one 
musicians have been reproduced in black and white by J[uan F. 
Riafio ^ and also by Don F. Aznar.® Another fine Spanish MS. 
in the British Museum, Add. MS. 18,851, of the end of the 15th 
century, illustrated by Flemish artists for presentation to Queen 
Isabella, displays a profusion of musical instruments in innumer- 
able concert scenes ; there are bag-pipes on f. 13, 4^2^* and 419 ; 
one of these has two drones, one conical, the other cylindrical, 
bound together, and a curved chaunter. 

The most trustworthy evidence we have of the medieval 
l>ag-pipe is the fine Highland bag-pipe dated 1409, and belong- 
ing to Messrs J. & R. Glen, described above. Edward Buhle ^ 
points out that from the 13th century the bag-pipe became a 
court instrument played by minnesingers and troubadours, as 
seen in literature and in the MSS. and monuments. It was about 
1250 that the human or animals’ heads were used as stocks and as 
bells for the chaunters. The opinion advanced that the bellows 
were first added to the bag-pipe in Ireland seems untenable and is 
quite unsupported by facts ; the bellows were in all probability 
added to the union-pipes in imitation of the musette. In the 
Image of Ireland and Discoverie of Woodkarne, by John Derrick, 
1581, the Irish insurgents are portrayed in pictures full of life 
and character, as led to rebellion and pillage by a piper armed 
with a bag -pipe, similar to the Highland bag -pipe. The 
cradle of the musette is inconceivable anywhere but in France, 
among the courtiers and elegant world, turning from the pomps 
and luxuries of court life to an artificial admiration and cult 
of Nature, idealized to harmonize with silks and satins. The 
comemuse of shepherds and rustic swains became the fashionable 
instrument, but as inflating the bag by the breath distorted the 
performer’s face, the bellows were substituted, and the whole 
instrument was refined in appearance and tone-quality to fit it 
for its more exalted position. The Hotteterre family and that 
of Ch^dcville were past masters of the art of making the musette 
and of playing upon it ; they counted among their pupils the 
highest and noblest in the land. The cult of the musette con- 
tinued throughout the 17 th and 1 8th centuries until the ’seventies, 
when its popularity was on the wane and musettes figured 
largely in sales.’* Lully introdiu'ed the musette into his operas, 
and in 1758 the list of instruments forming the orchestra at the 
Opera includes one muscLte.*' 

Illustrations of bafT-pipfs are found in the miniatures of the 
following MSS. in the British Museum : — 2 B. NTI. f. iy2 and 197; 
Add. MS. 34,294 (the SJorsa Book), i. 62, vol. i. ; Burney, 275, 
f. 715: Add. MS. 17,280, f. 238^’: .\dd. MS. 24,()80 {Tennyson 
Psalter), f. i7^^;Add. MS. 17,280. f. 82^* ; Add. MS. 24,681, f. 44; 
Add. MS. 32,454; Add. MS. 11,807,1.38; &c. &c. (K. S.) 

BAGRATION, PETER, Prince (1765-1812), Russian general, 
dc.sccndccl from the noble Georgian family of the Bagrat ides, 
was bom in 1765. He entered the Russian army in 1782, and 
.served for some years in the raiicasus. He was engaged in the 
siege of Oclmkov (1788), and in the Polish campaign of 1794, 
being present at the taking of Praga and Warsaw. His merits 
were recognized by Suvarov, whom he accompanied in the Italian 
and Swiss campaign of 1799, winning particular distinction by 
the capture of the town of Brescia. In the wars of 1805 his 
achievements were even more brilliant. With a small rearguard 
he successfully resisted the repeated attacks of forces five times 
his own numbers (Hollabriinn), and though half his men fell, 
the retreat of the main army under Kutusov w'as thereby secured. 
At Austerlitz he was engaged against the left wing of the french 
army, under Murat and Lannes, and at Eylaii, Heilsberg and 
Friedland he fought with the most resolute and stublxim courage. 
In 1808 by a daring march across the frozen Gulf of Finland he 
captured the Aland Islands, and in 1809 he commanded against 
the Turks at the battles of Rassowa and Tatar! tza. In 1812 he 

* Notes of Early Spanish Music (T.ondon, 1887), pp. 120 and 121. 

3 Idumentario EspaHola (Madrid, 1880). 

* Die niusikalischen Instrumente in den Miniaturen des friihen 
Mitielalters, ji. 50 (Leipzig, 1903). 

® An interesting pamphlet by Kug&ne de Bricqueville, Les Musettes 
(Paris, 1894), p. 36, with illustrations. 

« See Antoine Vidal, Les Instruments 4 archet (Paris, 1871), vol. i. 
p. 81. note 1. 
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commanded the 2nd army of the West, and though defeated 
at Mohilev (23rd July), rejoined the main army under Barclay, 
and led the left wing at Borodino (7th Sept.), where he received 
a mortal wound. A monument was erected in his honour by the 
tsar Nicholas I. on the battlefield Borodino. 

BAGSHOT BEDS, in geology, a series of sands and clays of 
shallow-water origin, some being fresh-water, some marine. They 
belong to the upper Eocene formation of the London and Hamp- 
shire basins (England), and derive their name from Bagshot 
Heath in Surrey ; but they are also well developed in Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight. The following divisions are generally 
accepted : — 

Upper Bagshot Beds Barton sand, and Barton clay. 

Middle „ ,, Bracklesham beds. 

Lower Bournemouth beds, Alum Bay beds, 

and Bovey Tracey beds (?). 

The lower division consists of pale-yellow, current-bedded 
sand and loam, with layers of pipeclay and occasional beds of 
flint pebbles. In the London basin, wherever the junction of the 
Bagshot beds with the London clay is exposed, it is clear that 
no sharp line can be drawn between these formations. The 
Lower Bagshot beds may be observed at Brentwood, Billericay 
and Highbeech in Essex ; outliers, capping hills of London clay, 
occur at Hampstead, Highgate and Harrow'. In Surrey consider- 
able tracts of London clay are covered by heath-bearing Lower 
Bagshot beds, as at Weybridge, Aldershot, Woking, &c. Hie 
“ Ramsdell clay,** N.W. of Basingstoke, belongs to this formation. 
In the Isle of Wight the lower division is well exposed at Alum 
Bay (660 ft.) and White Cliff Bay (140 ft.) ; here it consists of 
unfossiliferous sands (white, yellow, brown, crimson and every 
intermediate shade), and clays with layers of lignite and ferru- 
ginous sandstone. Similar beds are visible at Bournemouth, 
and in the neighbourhood of Poole, Wareham, (’orfe and Studland. 

The leaf-bearing clays of Alum Bay and Bournemouth are 
well known, and have yielded a large and interesting scries 
of plant remains, including Eucalyptus, Caesalpinia, Populus, 
Platanus, Sequoia, Aralia, Poly podium, Osmunda, Ni pad lies 
and many others. The sands and clay.s of Bovey 'IVacey (see 
Bovey Beds) are probably of the same age. Tlie clays of 
this formation are of great value for pottery manufacture ; they 
are extensively mined in the vicinity of Wareliam and Corfe, 
whence they are shipped from l*oolc and are consecjuently 
known as “ Poole clays ** ; similarly, Tcignmouth clay ’* is 
obtained from the Bovey beds. Alum was formerly obtained 
from the clays of Alum Bay ; and the lignit(^s have been used as 
fuel near C'orfe and at Bovey. 

Tlie Bracklesham beds (q. 7 K) are sometimes classed with the 
overlying Barton clay as Middle Bagshot. In the London basin 
the Barton beds are unknown. In Surrey and Berkshire the 
Bracklesham beds are from 20 to 50 ft. thick ; in Alum Bay they 
are 100 ft., with beds of lignite in the lower portion ; and about 
here they are sharply marked oil from the Barton clay by a l>ed 
of conglomerate formed of flint pebbles. The Tapper Bagshot 
beds, Barton sand and Barton clay, are from 140 to 200 ft. thick 
in the Isle of Wight. 

The Agglestone (or Haggerstone) rock and Puckstone rock, 
near Studland in Dorsetshire, are formed of large indurated 
masses of the Lower Bagshot beds that have resisted the weather; 
Creechbarrow near Corfe is another striking feature due to the 
same beds. Many of the sarsen stones or greywethers of S.E. 
England have been derived from Bagshot strata. 

See Memoirs of the Geological Survey (England) " Geology of 
the Isle of Wight,” new edition (1889) ; ” The Geology of London 
and Part of the Thames Valley,” vol. i. (1889) ; and ” The Geology 
of the Country around Bournemouth ” (1898). 

BAHADUR KHEL, an Indian salt-mine in the Kohat district 
of the North-West Frontier Province, in the range of hills south 
of the village of Bahadur Khel between Kohat and Bannu. For 
a space of 4 m. in length by a quarter of a mile in breadth 
there exists an exposed mass of rock-salt with several large 
hillocks of salt on either side. The quarries extend over an area 
1 m. long by half a mile broad, and the salt is hewn out in 
large blocks with picks and wedges. The Indian government 
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formerly maintained a large preventive establishment for the 
preservation of the revenue, but it was withdrawn in 18^. 
Consumption of Kohat salt is restricted, on account of its paving 
less duty, to the tracts lying to the north of the Indus and to 
the frontier tribes. In 1903 the rate was fixed at R.iJ per 
maund, against R.2 for the rest of India. Tlie mines are under 
the control of the Northern India Salt Department. 

BAHADUR SHAH I., a M:ogul emperor of Hindustan, a.d. 
1707-1712, the son and successor of Aurangzeb. At the time 
of the latter’s death his eldest surviving son, Prince Muazim, 
was governor of Kabul, and in his alisence the next brother, 
Azam Shah, assumed the functions of royalty. Muazim came 
down from Kabul, and with characteristic magnanimity offered 
to share the empire with his brother. Azam would not accept 
the proposal and was defeated and slain on the plains of Agra. 
Muazim then ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur 
Shah. He was a man of 64 and died five years kiier. During 
his lifetime the empire was already falling to pieces before the 
inroads of the Sikhs and Mahrattas, and through internal 
dissensions. 

BAHADUR SHAH II., the last of the Mogul emperors of 
Hindustan, 1837-1857. He was a titular emperor only, since 
from the time of the defeat of Shah Alam at Buxar in 1764 all 
real power had resided with the Fast India Company ; but all 
proclamations were still worded under ” The King s Realm 
and the Company's rule.'* His sole importance is due to the 
use made of his name during the Mutiny of 1857. Always feeble 
ill character, he was at that time old, and, from the first, was- 
wholly at the mercy of the mutinous soldiery in Delhi, who 
were controlled by a council callcfl the Hamh Topi, or 'Iwelvc 
Heads. His papers, seized after the fall of Delhi, are full of senile 
complaint of the disrespect and discourtesy which he suffered 
from them. At the time of the assault he fled to the Tomb of 
Humayun, 6 m. from Delhi, where he was captured by Major 
Ilodson. Jn January 1858 ho was brought to trial for rebellion 
and for complicity in the murder of Euro|Kians. I’he trial lasted 
more than two months. 'I'hc substance of the king’s defence 
was that he had been a mere instrument in the hands of the 
mutineers. On the 2Qth of March he was found guilty and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. He was transported to 
Rangoon, and died there on the 7th of Novemlier 1862. 

BAHAMAS {l.ucayos), an archipelago of the British West 
Indies. It is estimated to consist of 29 islands, 661 cays and 
2387 rocks, and extends along a line from Florida on the north- 
west to Haiti on the soutli-east, between C'uha and the o|)en 
Atlantic, over a distance of about 630 m., from 80° 50* to 72° 50' 
W., and 22'* 25' to 26° 40' N. I'hc total land area is estimated 
at 5450 sq. m., of which the main islands occupy 4424 sq. m., 
and the population was 43,521 in 1881 and 53,735 in 1901. Some 
j 2,000 of these arc whites, the remainder roloun‘d. "Jlic main 
islands and groups, beginning from the north-west, arc as 
follows : Little and Great Ahuco, with Great Bahfima t<i the 
west ; Kleuthera (a name probably corrupted from the Spanish 
Isla de Tierra), C u, Wat ling, or Guanahani, and Rum Cay on 
the outer line towards the open ocean, with New Providence, 
the ICxuma chain and Long Island forming an inner line to the 
west, and still farther west Andros (named from Sir Edmund 
Andros, governor of Massachusetts, at the close ()f the 
17th century ; often spoken of as one island, but actually divided 
into several by narrow straits) ; and finally the Crooked Islands, 
Mayaguana and Inagua. The Turks and Caicos islands continue 
the outer line, and belong geographically to the archijielago, 
but not politically. The surrounding seas are sliallow for the 
most part, but there are three well-defined channels— the Florida 
or New Bahama channel, between the north-western islands 
and Florida, followed by the Gulf Stream, the Providence channels 
(north-east and north-west) from which a depression known 
as the Tongue of Ocean extends southward along the cast side 
of Andros, and the Old Bahama channel, between the archipelago 
and Cuba. The Andros islands have a length of 95 m. and an 
area of 1600 sq. m. ; Great Abaco is 70 m. long and its area is 
680 sq. m. ; Great Inagua is 34 m. long with an area of 530 sq. m., 
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and Grand Bahama 66 m.^ with an area of 430 sq. m. But the 
Tpost important island, as containing the capital, Nassau, is 
New Providence^ which is only 19) m. in length, with an area of 
85 sq. m. This isli^d supported a population in 1901 of is,534« 
In point of population the next most important island is Eleuthera 
(^ 733 ^ followed by the Andros Island (5347) aJ'd Island 
(4658). TI)e Abaco and Exuma groups and Long Island each 
support populations exceeding 3000, and there are smaller 
populations on Grand Bahama, the Crooked Islands, Inagua, 
Mayaguana, Watling, Rum Cay and the Biminis, though these 
last, which are two very small north-western islands, are rela- 
tively densely populated with 545 persons. 

Physical Geo^aphy , — ^The islands are of coral formation and 
low-lying. The rock on the surface is as hard as flint, but under- 
neath it gradually softens and furnishes an admirable stone for 
building which can be sawn into blocks of any size, hardening 
on exposure to the atmosphere. I'he highest hill in the whole 
range of the islands (in Cal Island) is only 400 ft. high. It is a 
remarkable fact that, except in the island of Andros, no streams 
of running water are to be found in the whole group. The 
inhabitants derive their water supply from wells. As a result 
of the porosity of the rock, many of tlie wells feej the influence 
of the sea and exhibit an ebb and flow. There is an extensive 
swampy lagtHin in Eleuthera, the water of which is fresh or nearly 
so ; and brackish lagoons a].so occur, as in Watling Island. An 
artifleial lake in New Providence, constructed for the use of the 
turtle-catchers, is noted as exhibiting an extraordinary degree 
of phosphorescence. A remarkable natural phenomenon is that 
of the so-called “ banana holes,” which frequently occur in the 
limestone, 'fheir formation has been attributed to the effect 
of rotting vegetation on the rock, but without certainty. 7 'hese 
holes are of various depths up to alK)ut 40 ft., and of curiously 
regular form. The Mermaid's Pool in New Providence, which is 
deeper still, is partly filled witli water* 

Ciw/tfgy.’— The Bahamas consist almost entirely of aeolian 
deposits (cf. Bek mu das) and coral reefs. The aeolian deposits, 
which form the greater part of the islands, frequently rise in 
rounded hills ancl ridges to a height of 100 or 200 ft., and in Cat 
Island nearly 400 ft. They vary in texture from a fine-grained 
compact oolite to a coarse-grained rock composed of angular or 
rounded fragments, and they commonly exhibit strongly marked 
false tiedding. 'Fhe material is largely calcareous, and has 
probaUy been derived from the disintegration of the reefs, and 
from the shells of animals living in the shallows. When freshly 
exposed the rock is soft, but by the action of rain and sea it 
becomes covereil with a hard crust. The surface is often remark- 
ably honeycombed, and the rock weathers into pinnacles, pillars 
and arches of extraordinary sliapcs. On the island of Andros 
there is an extremely fine white marl almost resembling a 
chalky ooze. The coral reefs art*, of especial interest from their 
bearing on the general question of the formation of coral reefs. 

Nassau , — The scenery of the islands is picturesque, gaining 
Ixiauty from the fine colouring of the sea and the rich vegetation. 
Nassau is a winter health-resort for many visitors from the 
United States and Canada. The town lies on a safe harlwur on 
the nortli shore of New Providence, sheltered by the small Hog 
Ibknd. 'Fherc is a deptli of 14 ft. at low-water spring-tide on 
the bar. The town extends along the shore, and up a slightly 
elevated ridge behind it. It contains the principal public build- 
ings, and some interesting old forts, dating from the middle and 
close of the i8th century’, though the subterranean works below 
Fort Charlotte are attributed to an earlier period. From tlie 
same century dates ^he octagonal building which, formerly a 
gaol, now contains a good public library. The sea-bathing is 
excellent. I'lie months of February and March are the principal 
season for visitors, lliere is direct connexion witli New York 
by steamers, which make the journey in about four days ; and 
there is also connexion with Miami in Florida. 

CUmaUf Flora, Fflawtf.— The climate of the Bahamas adds to 
their attractioiis. The mean temperature of the hottest months 
(June to September) ia.88® F., ard that of the coldest (January 
to March) 66^. In a series of observations of winds about one 


half have been found to indicate a direction from northreast or 
east. Hurricanes occur from July to October, and May to 
October are reckoned as the rainy months. The rainfall recorded 
in 1901 at. Nassau amounted to 63*32 in. Where a mantle of 
soil covers the rock it is generally thin but very fertile. A 
well-defined area in New Providence is known as the pine 
barrens,” from the tree which principally grows in this rocky 
soil. Elsewhere three types of soil are distinguished — 9. black 
soil, of decayed vegetable matter, where the land is under forest, 
a reddish clay, and a white soil occurring along the shores. 
Andros Island and the Abaco Islands may be specially noted 
for their profusion of large timber, including mahogany, mastic, 
lignum vitae, iron and bullet woods, and many others. Un- 
fortunately the want both of labour and of roads renders it 
imi)Ossible to turn much of this valuable timber to useful account, 
although attempts have been made to work it in Abaco. The 
fruits and spices of the Bahamas are very numerous, the fruit 
equalling any in the world. The produce of the islands includes 
tamarinds, olives, oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, pomegranates, 
pine-apples, figs sapodillas, bananas, sour-sops, melons, yams, 
potatoes, gourds, cucumbers, pepper, cassava, prickly pears, 
.sugar-cane, ginger, coffee, indigo, Guinea com and pease. 
Tobacco and cascarilla bark also flourish ; and cotton is indi- 
genous and was woven into cloth by the aborigines. But 
although oranges, pine-apples and some other fruits form 
important articles of commerce, it is only rarely that systematic 
and thorough metliods of cultivation are prosecuted. Cotton 
has been found to suffer much from insect pests. Sisal is grown 
in increasing quantity. The Bahamas are far poorer in their 
fauna than in their flora. It is said that the aborigines had a 
breed of dogs which did not hark, and a small coney w also 
mentioned. The guana also is indigenous to the islands. Oxen, 
sheep, horses and oth(T live-stock introduced from Europe 
thrive well, but little attention is paid to stock-rearing. There 
are many varieties of birds to be found in the woods of the 
Bahamas ; they ini'lude flamingoes and the beautiful humming- 
bird, as well as wild geese, ducks, pigeons, hawks, green parrots 
and doves. The waters of the Bahamas .swarm with fish; the 
turtle procured here is particularly fine, and the sponge fishery 
is of importance. In some islands there are rich salt ponds, but 
their working has decreased. The portion of Nassau harbour 
known as the Sea Gardens exhibits an extraordinarily l)eautifu] 
development of marine organisms. 

Gtwefnmenty Trade, — ^The colony of the Bahamas is under 
a British governor, who is assisted by an executive council of 
nine members, partly official, partly unofficial ; and by a 
If^islative council of nine members nominated by the crown, 
'fhere is also a legislative assembly of 29 members, representing 
1 5 electoral districts ; the franchise being extended to white 
and coloured men of 21 years of age at least, resident in the 
colony for not less than twelve months, and possessing land of a 
value of £5 or more, or being householders for six months at a 
rental not less than £2 : i8s. in New Providence, or £i : 4s. in other 
islands. The members’ qualification is the possession of real 
or pcTsonal estate to the value of {200, The average annual 
revenue and expenditure may be set down at alK>ut £75,000, 
expenditure somewhat exceeding revenue. There is a public 
debt of about £105,000. The average annual value of imports 
is somewhat over £300,000, and of exports £200,000. The 
average annual tonnage of shipping, entering and clearing, 
exccecls 1,000,000. The government supports elementary free 
schools, controlled by a nominated board of education, while 
committees partly elected exercise local supervision. There 
are higher schools and a Queen's Gillege in Nassau. Nassau is 
the seat of a bishopric of the Church of England created in 1861. 
The Bahamas are without railways, but there are good roads 
in New Providence, and a few elsewhere. A cable connects 
Nassau with West Jupiter in Florida. 

History . — The stoiy of the Bahamas is a singular one, and 
bears principally upon the fortunes of New Providence, which, 
from the fact that it alone possesses a perfectly safe har^ur for 
vessels drawing more than 9 ft, has always been the seat 
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government when it was not the headquarters of lawlessness. 
San Salvador, however, clabns historical precedence as the bnd- 
fall of Columbus on his memorable voyage. Cat Island was long 
supposed to be the island first reached by Columbus (12th October 
1492) and named by him San Salvador, Then the distinction was 
successively transferred to the neighbouring Watling, Great Turk, 
and Mariguana ; but in 1880 the American marine surveyor, G. V. 
Fox, identified San Salvador, on seemingly good grounds, with 
Samana (Atwood Cay), which lies about midway between Watling 
and Mariguana. The chief difficulty is its size, for, if Samana is 
the true Salvador, it must have been considerably larger then 
than now. Watling Island is generally accepted as the kmdfalL 

CfJumbus passed through the islands, and in one of his letters 
to Ferdinand and IsaMla he said, 'Fhis country excels all others 
as far as the day surpasses the night in splendour ; the natives 
love their neighbours as themselves ; tlieir conversation is the 
sweetest imaginable ; their faces always smiling ; and so gentle 
and so affectionate arc they, that 1 swear to your highness there 
is not a better people in the world.’’ But the natives, innocent 
as they appeared, were doomed to utter destruction. Ovando, 
the governor of Hispaniola (Haiti), who had exluiusted the labour 
of that island, turned his thoughts to the Bahamas, and in 1509 
Ferdinand authorized him to procure labourers from these islands. 
It is said that reverence and love for their departed relatives 
was a marked feature in the character of the aborigines, and that 
the Spaniards made use of this as a Ijoit to trap the unhappy 
natives. They promised to convey the ignorant savages in their 
ships to the “ heavenly shores ” where their departed friends now 
dwelt, and about 40,000 were transported to Hispaniola to perish 
miserably in the mines. From tliat date, until after the coloniza- 
tion of New Providence by the British, there is no record of a 
Spanish visit to the Bahamas, with the exception of the extra- 
ordinary cruise of Juan Ponce de J^on, the con(|ueror of Porto 
Rico, who passed months searching the islands for Bimini, which 
was reported to contain the miraculous ‘‘ Fountain of Youth.” 
This is in South Bimini, and has still a local reputation for 
healing powers. 

It is commonly slated that in 162c) the British formed a 
settlement in New Providence, which they hold till 1641, when 
the Spaniards expelled them. This, however, refers to the 
Providence Island off the Mosquito (x>ast j it was only in 1646 
that Eleuthera was colonized, and in 1666 New J^roN'idence, by 
.settlers from the Bermudas. In 1670 Charles II. made a grant 
of the isJand.s to ('hristopher, dulcc of Albemarle, and others. 
Governors were appointed by the lords proprietors, and there 
arc copious records in the state fmpers of the attempts made 
to develop the resources of the island. But the buccaneers 
or pirates who liad made their retreat here offered heavy 
opposition ; in 1680 there was an attack by the Spaniards, 
and in July 1703 the French and Spaniards made a desceni on 
New Providence, blew up the fort, spiked the guns, burnt the 
church and carried off the governor, with the principal inhabit- 
ants, to Havana. In October tlie Spaniards made a second 
descent and completed the work of destruction. It is said that 
when the last of the governors appointed by the lords proprietors, 
in ignorance of the Spanish raid, arrived in New Providence, 
he found the i.sland without an inhabitant. It again, however, 
became the resort of pirates, and the names of many of the 
worst of these ruffians are associated with New Providence; 
the notorious Edward Teach, called Blackboard, who was 
afterwards killed in action against two American ships in 1718, 
being cliief among the number. 

At last matters became so intolerable that the merchants of 
London and Bristol petitioned the crown to take possession and 
restore order, and Captain VVoodes Rogers was sent out as the 
first crown governor and arrived at New Providence in 1718, 
Many families of good character now settled at the Bahamas, 
and some progress was made in developing the resources of the 
colony, although this was interrupted by the tyrannical conduct 
of some of the governors who succeeded Captain Woodcs Rogers. 
At this time the pine-apple was introduced as an article of 
cultivation at Eleuthera ; and a few years subsequently, during 


the American war of independence, colonists arrived in great 
numbers, bringing with them wealth and also slave labour. 
Cotton cultivation was now attempted on a large scale. In 1783, 
at Long Island, 800 slaves were at work, and nearly 4000 acres 
of land under cultivation. But the usual bad luck of the Bahamas 
prevailed ; the red bug destroyed the cotton crops in 17S8 and 
again in 1794, and by the year 1800 cotton cultivation wjis almost 
abandoned. There were also other causes that tended to retard 
the progress of the colony. In 1776 Commodore Hopkins, of the 
American navy, took the island of New Ih*ovidence ; he soon, 
however, abandoned it as untenable, but in 1781 it was retaken 
by the Spanish governor of C uba. I'he Spaniards retained 
nominal possession of the Bahamas until 1783, but before peace 
was notified New Providenc'.e was recaptured by a loyalist, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deveaux, of the Soutli Carolina militia, in 
June 1783. 

In 1784 and 1786 sums were voted in parliament to indemnify 
the descentlants of the old lords proprietors, and the islands 
were formally reconv(*yed to the crown. Ihe Bahamas began 
again to make a little progress, until the scpsiration of Turks 
and (aicos Islands in 1848, which had been hitherto the most 
productive of the salt-producing islands, unfavourably affected 
the financ es. Probably the abolition of the slave-trade in 1834 
was not without its effect upon the fortunes of the landed 
proprietors. The next event of importance in the history of the 
Bahamas was the rise of the bloekadc-ninning trade, consequent 
on the closing of the southern ports of America by the Federals 
in 1861. At the commencement of 1H65 tliis trade was at its 
highest point. In January and February i8^>5 no less than 
20 steanjers arrived at Nassau, importing 14,182 bales of < otton, 
valued at ;f554/>75. i’hc extraordinary difference between the 
normal trade of tlie islands and that due to blo(‘kade-i*unning 
will he si*en by comparing tJie imports and exports before the 
closing of the southern ports in i860 with those of 18O4, In the 
first year the imports were ^234, o2<;, and the exports ^(,157,350, 
while in the second year the imports were £5,346,172, and the 
exports £4,672,3()8. I’he excitement, extravagance and waste 
existing at Nassau during the days of bU^ckade-running exceed 
belief. Individuals may have profited largely, but the* Bahamas 
probably benefited little. 'I’he government maniiged to fiay its 
debt amounting to £43,786, but crime increased and sickness 
became very prevalent. The cessation of the trade was marked, 
however, by hardly any disturbance ; then; were no local failures, 
and in a few months the steamers and their crews departed, 
and New Providence subsided into its usual state of quietude. , 
This, however, was not fated to last long, for in October 1866 a 
most violent hurricane fiassed over the island, injuring the 
orchards, destroying the fruit-trees, and damaging the sponges, 
which bad proved hitherto a source of profit. 'I’he hurricane, 
too, was followed by repeated droughts, and the inhabitants of 
the out-lslands were reduced to indigence and want, a condition 
which is still, in some measure, in evidence. 

See the valuable (ieneral Descrif^tive Rcp>ort on thr liahama Islands, 
by Sir G. T. Carter (governor, i8oS-io<) 4J, issued lu place of the 
orvlinary annual report l>y tlu* Colonial Otiice, London, iyo2 ; also 
Gove rnor R. \V. Rawson’s lit'port, ; Stark’s Ifi<itorv and Guide 
to the HalMma Islands (Boston, Mass., i8«n) ; Bahama Islands 
(Gcog. Stx:. of Baltimore), cd. G. B. Shattuck (New York, ifK>5;. For 
geology see A. .Agassiz, " A KeconnaiKS.'irh.e of the Bahamas and of 
the Elevated Reefs of ('uba in the steam yacht ‘ Wild Duck,’ January 
to April 1803,” Hull. Mas. Comp. Zool. Harvard, vol. xxvi. no. 1, 
1894. 

BAHAWALPUR, or BirAWAi.rcK, a native state of India, 
within the Punjab, stretching for more than 300 m. along the 
left bank of the Sutlej, the Punjnud and tlie Indus. It i,i 
hounded on the N. and E. liy Sintl and the Punjab, and on the 
S. by the Rajputana desert. It is the principal Mahommedan 
state in the Punjab, ranking second only to Patiala. Jidwurd 
Thornton thus described the general a.spect of the state : — 

” Baluivvalpui is a remarkably level counlry, there Ixdug no 
considerable eminence wiiliin it.s limits, as Ihc occa.sional saiid'hiUs, 
seldom exceeding 50 or 60 ft. in height, cannot be considered cxcqi- 
tions. The cultivable part extends along the river line for a distance 
of alK)ut 10 m. in brcadUi from the left or eastern bank. In the 
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sandy part of the desert beyond this strip of fertility both men and 
beasts, leaving the beaten path, sink as if in loose snow. Here, 
too, the sand is raised into ever-changing hills by the force of the 
wind sweeping over it. In those parts of the desert which have a 
hard level soil of clay, a few stunted mimosas, acacias and other 
shrubs are produced, together with rue, various bitter and aromatic 
plants, and occasionally tufts of grass. Much of the soil of the 
desert appears to be alluvial ; there are numerous traces of streams 
having formerly passed over it. and still, where irrigation is at all 
practicable, fertility in the clavcv tract follows ; but the rains are 
scanty, the wells few and generally loo ft. deep or more.** 

The area covers 15,918 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 720,877, showing 
an increase of 11 % on the previous decade ; estimated gro.ss 
revenue, £146,700 ; there is no tribute. The chief, whose title is 
nawab, is a Mahommedan of the Daudputra family from Sind, 
and claims descent from Abbas, uncle of the Prophet. The 
dynasty established its independence of the Afghans towards 
the end of the i8th century, and made a treaty with the British 
in 1838 to which it has always been loyal. The benefits of 
canal irrigation were introduced in the ’seventies, and the revenue 
thus doubled. The territory is traversed throughout its length 
by the North-Western and Southern Punjab railways. There 
are an arts college and Anglo-vernacular schools. 

The town of Bahawalpur is situated near the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and has a railway station 65 m. from Mooltan. It has a 
magnificent palace, which is visible from far across the Bikanir 
desert ; it was built in 1882 by Nawab Sadik Mahommed Khan. 
Pop. (1901) 18,546. 

BAHIA, an Atlantic state of Brazil, bounded N. by the states 
of Piauhy, Pernambuco and Sergipe, E. by Sergipc and the 
Atlantic, S. by Espirito Santo and Minas Geraes, and W. by 
Minas Geraes and Goyaz. Its area is 164,650 sq. m., a great part 
of which is an arid barren chapada (plateau), traversed from 
S. to N. and N.K. by the drainage basin of the SAo Francisco 
river, and having a general elevation of jooo to 1700 ft. alcove 
that TivQr, or 2300 to 3000 ft. above sea-level. On the W. the 
chapada, with an elevation of 2300 ft. and a breadth of 60 m., 
forms the western boundary of the state and the water-parting 
between the Sao Franci.sco and the Tocantins. East of the SfUi 
Francisco it may be divided into three distinct regions : a rough 
limestone plateau rising gradually to the culminating ridges 
of the Serra da Chapada ; a gneissose plateau showing extensive 
exposures of bare rock dipping slightly toward the coast ; and a 
narrower plateau covered with a compact sandy soil descending 
to the coastal plain. The first two have a breadth of about 
200 m. each, and are arid, barren and inhospitable, except at 
, the dividing ridges where the clouds from the sea are deprived 
of some of their moisture. The third zone loses its arid character 
as it approaches the coast, and is better clothed with vegetation. 
'Fhc coastal plain varies in width and character : in some places 
low and sandy, or swampy, filled with lagoons and intersecting 
canals ; in others more elevated, rolling and very fertile. The 
climate corresponds closely to these surface features, being hot 
and dry throughout the interior, hot and humid, in places un- 
healthy, along the coast. Cattle-raising was once the principal 
industry in the interior, but has been almost extinguished by 
the devastating droughts and increasing aridity caused by the 
custom of annually burning over the campos to improve the 
grass. In the agricultural regions sugar, cotton, tobacco, cacao, 
coffee, mandioca and tropical fruits are pmdiicecl. The exports 
also include hides, mangabeira rubber, piassava fibre, diamonds, 
cabinet woods and rum. The population is largely of a mixed 
and unprogressive character, and numbered 1,919,802 in 1890. 
Tliere is but little immigration and the vegetative increase is 
low. The capital, Saft Salvador or Bahia {q.v,\ which is one of 
the principal cities and ports of Brazil, is the export town for 
the Reconcavo, as the fertile ag^ciiltural district surrounding 
the bay is called. The principal cities of the state are Alagoinhas 
and Bom Fim (formerly Vula Nova da Rainha) on the main 
railway line running N. to the Sfto Francisco, Cachocira and 
Santo Amaro near the capital in the Reconcavo, Caravellas and 
Ilheos on the southern coast, with tolerably good harbours, the 
former being the port for the Bahia & Miiias railway, Feira de 
Santa Anna on the border of the serfSio and long celebrated for 


its cattle fairs, and Jacobina, an inland town N.W. of the capitol> 
on the slopes of the Serra da Chapada, and noted for its^ mining 
industries, cotton and tobacco. The state of Bahia includes 
four of the original captaincies granted by the Portuguese crown 
— Bahia, Paraguassu, Ilheos and Porto Seguro, all of which 
reverted to the direct control of that government in 1549. 
During the war with Holland several efforts were made to 
conquer this captaincy, but without success. In 1823 Bahia 
became a province of the empire, and in 1889 a state in 
the republic. Its government consists of a governor elected 
for four years, and a general assembly of two chambers, the 
senators being elected for six years and the deputies for two 
years. (A. J. L.) 

BAHIA, or SXo Salvador, a maritime city of Brazil and 
capital of the state of Bahia, situated on the Bay of All Saints 
( Bahia de Todos os Santos), SiT\d on the western side of the peninsula 
separating that bay from the Atlantic, in 13® S. lat. arid 38® 30' 
W. long. Pop. (1890) 174,412 ; (est. 1900) 200,000. The com- 
mercial section of the city occupies a long, narrow beach between 
the water-line and bluffs, and contains the arsenal, exchange, 
custom-house, fiost-office, railway station, market and principal 
business houses. It has narrow streets badly paved and drained, 
and made still more dirty and offensive by the surface drainage 
of the upper town. Communication with the upper town is 
effected by means of two elevators, a circular tramway, and steep 
zigzag roads. The upper town is built on the western slope of a 
low ridge, the backbone of the peninsula, and rises from the 
edge of the bluffs to altitudes of 200 to 260 ft. above the sea-level, 
affording magnificent views of the bay and its islands. There 
are wider streets, comfortable residences, and attractive gardens 
in this part of the city. Here also are to be found the churches, 
schools, theatres, asylums, and hospitals, academics of law and 
medicine, governor’s palace, public library, and museum, and 
an interesting public garden on the edge of the bluff, overlooking 
the bay. The city is served by four street-car lines, connecting 
the suburbs with both the upper and lower towns. In 1906 
contracts were made to reconstruct some of these lines for electric 
traction. The railways radiating ftom the city to inland points 
are the Bahia & Alagoinhas which is under construction to 
Joazeiro, on the Sao Francisco river, a short line to Santo Amaro, 
and two lines — the Bahia C entral and the Nazareth tramway — 
extending inland from points on the opposite side of the bay. 
The port of Bahia, whicli has one of the best and most accessible 
harbours on the east coast of South America, has a large coastwise 
and foreign trade, and is also used as a port of call by most of the 
steamship lines trading between Europe and that continent. Bahia 
was founded in 1549 by Thom6 de Souza, the first Portuguese 
governor-general of Brazil, and was the seat of colonial adminis- 
tration down to 1763. It was made the scat of a bishopric in 
1551, and of an archbishopric in 1676, and until 1905 was the 
metropolis of the Roman Catholic Church in Brazil. The city 
was captured in 1624 by the Dutch, who held it only a few months. 
Always conservative in character, the city hesitated in adhering 
to the declaration of independence in 1822, and also to the 
declaration of the republic in 1889. Much of its commercial 
and political importance has been lost, also, through the decay 
of industrial activity in the state, and through the more vigorous 
competition of the agricultural states of the south. (A. J. L.) 

BAHIA BLANCA, a city and port of Argentina, on the Naposta 
river, 3 m. from its outlet into a deep, well-shcltcrcd bay of the 
same name. Pop. (est. 1903) 11,600. It is situated in the 
extreme southern part of the province of Bueno.s Aires and is 
447 m. by rail S.VV. of the national capital. The opening to 
settlement of the national territories of La Pampa and Neuqudn 
has contributed largely to the growth and importance of Bahia 
Blanca. It is the natural shipping-port for these territories 
and for the southern districts of the province of Buenos Aires, 
from which great quantities of wheat and wool are exported. 
The bay has long been recognized as one of the best on the 
Argentine coast, and when the channel is prop>erly dredged, will 
admit steamers of 30 ft. draught at low-water. The Argentine 
government has located its principal naval station here, at the 
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Puerto Militar, between the city and the entrance to the bay. | 
The port, whose trade is increasing rapidly, is connected with | 
the neighbouring and interior producii^ districts by five or six 
lines of railway and their branches. Bahia Blanca dates from 
1828, when a fort and trading post were located here, but its 
development as a commercial centre began only in 1885, when 
its first railway line was opened. In 1908 direct railway com- 
munication was opened with Mendoza and San Juan. Though 
situated near the mountainous section of southern Buenos Aires, 
the immediate vicinity of the city is low and swampy, its water 
is brackish, and it has been decidedly unhealthy ; but a water 
supply from the Sauce Grande, 50 m. distant, was projected in 
1906, and this, with better drainage and street paving, was 
expected to improve matters. The mean annual temperature 
is 60®, and the averse annual rainfall is 19 in. The city has 
street cars, electric-lights and telephone service, and the port 
has a shipping pier 1640 ft. long, with spacious warehouses 
and several miles of railway sidings. 

BAHRy the Arabic for “ sea,” with the diminutive hahira. 
Bahr also signifies a river, especially one with a large body of 
water, ^.g. the Nile, and is sometimes used to designate the dry 
bed of a river. 

BAHRAICH or Bharaich, a town and district of British 
India, situated in the Fyzahad division of the United Provinces. 
The town is on the river Sarju. Since the opening of the railway 
the place has begun to flourish. It contains the most popular 
place of pilgrimage in Oudh, the tomb of Masaud, a champion of 
Islam, slain in battle by the confederate Rajputs in 1033, which 
is resorted to by Mahommedans and Hindus alike. There is also 
a Mussulman monastery, and the ruined palace of a nawab of 
Oudh. The American Methodists have a mission here. Pop. 
(1901)27,304. 

The district of Bahraich contains an area of 2647 sq. m. It 
consists of three tracts : (i) in the centre, an elevated triangular 
plateau, projecting from the base of the Himalayas for about 
50 m. in a south-easterly direction — average breadth, 13 m.. 
area, 670 sq. m. ; (2) the great plain of the Gogra, on the west, 
about 40 ft. below the level of the plateau ; and (3) on th(' east, 
another lesser area of depression, comprising the basin of the 
Rapti. The iarat^ or the forest and marshy tracts along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, gradually merge within the 
district into drier land, the beds of the streams become deeper 
and more marked, the marshes disappear, and the country 
assumes the ordinary appear. i nee of the plain of the Ganges. 
The Gogra skirts the district for 114 m. ; and the Rapti, with 
its branch the Bhalka, drains the high grounds. In igoi the 
population was 1,051,347, showing an increase of 5 % in the 
deatde. A considerable trade is conducted with Nopal, chiefly 
in timber. A line of railway has been opened through the 
district to Nepalganj on the frontier. As there are no canals 
in the district, irrigation is obtained solely from wells, tanks 
and rivers. The district is purely agricultural in character, and 
is one of large estates, 78 % being held by taluqdars, of whom the 
four chief are the raja of Kapurthala, the maharaja of Balrampur, 
the raja of Nanpara and the raja of Payagpur. 

Little is knowm of the history of the district before the Mahom- 
medan invasion in a.d. 1033. Masaud was defeated and .slain 
by the nobles of Bahraich in 1033, fhe Mahommedans did 
not establish their authority over the country till the middle of 
the 13th centur>^ About 1450 the Raikwars, or Rajput adven- 
turers, made themselves masters of the western portion of the 
district, which tliey retain to this day. In 1816 by the treaty of 
Segauli the Nepal tarai was ceded to the British, but was given 
back in i860. During the Mutiny the district was the scene of 
considerable fighting, and after its close a large portion was 
distributed in jagirs to loyal chiefs, thus originating the icduqdari 
estates of the present day. 

BAHRAM (Varahrdn, in Gr. Ovapapdvyj^ or Ovpapdvrfq, the 
younger form of the old Verethragna, the name of a Persian 
god, “ the killer of the dragon Verethra ”), the name of five 
Sassanid kings. 

I. Bahram I. (a.d. 274-277). From aPahlavi inscription we 


learn that he was the son (not, as the Greek authors and Tabari 
say, the grandson) of Shapur I., and succeeded his brother 
Hormizd (Ormizdas) I., who had only reigned a year. Bahrftm I. 
is the king who, by the instigation of the magians, put to a cruel 
death the prophet Mani, the founder of Manichaeism. Nothing 
else is known of his reign. 

2. Bahram II. (277~294), son of Bahrain 1. During his reign 
the emperor (^rus attacked the Persians and conquered Ctesiphon 
(283)1 died by the pl^ue. Of Bahram ll.’s reign some 
theological inscriptions exist (F. Stolze and J. C. Andreas, 

(Berlin, 1882), and E. W. West, Pahlavi Literature 
in Grundriss d. iranischen Philologies ii. pp. 75-129). 

3. Bahram III., son of Bahram 11 . , under whose rule he had 
been governing Sejistan (therefore called Saganshah, Agathias iv. 
24, Tabari). He reigned only four months (in 294), and was 
succeeded by the pretender Narseh. 

4. Bahram IV. (389-399), son and succe.ssor of Shapur III., 
under whom he had been governor of Kirman ; therefore he 
was called Kirmanshah (Agathias iv. 26 ; Tabari). Under him 
or his predecessor Armenia was divided between the Roman 
and the Persian empire. Bahram IV. was killed by some mal- 
contents. 

5. Bahram V. (420 -439), son of Yazdegerd I., after whose 

sudden death (or assassination) he gained the crown against 
the opposition of the grandees by the help of al-Mondhir, the 
Arabic dynast of Hira. He promised to rule otherwise than his 
father, who had been very energetic and at the same time tolerant 
in religion. So Bahram V. began a systematic persecution of 
the Christians, which led to a war with the Roman empire. 
But he had little success, and soon concluded a treaty by which 
both empires promised toleration to the worshippers of the two 
rival religions, Christianity and Zoroastrianism. Bahrain de- 
po.sed the va.ssal king of the Persian part of Armenia and mad<^ 
it a province. He is a great favourite in Persian tradition, which 
relates many stories of his valour and beauty, of his victories 
over the Romans, Turks, Indians and Negroes, and of his ad- 
ventures in hunting and in love ; he is called Bahram Gor, 
** the wild ass,” on account of his strength and courage. In 
reality he .seems to liave been rather a weak monarch, after 
the heart of the grandees and the priests. He is said to have 
built many great firc-tcmples, with large gardens and villages 
(Tabari). (Ed. M.) 

BAHRDT, KARL FRIEDRICH (1741-1792), German theo- 
logian and adventurer, was born on the 25th of August 1741 
at Bischofswerda, where liis father, afterwards professor, canon 
and general superintendent at Leipzig, was pastor. At the age 
of sixteen young Bahrdl, a precocious lad whose training had 
been grossly neglecterl, began to study theology under the 
orthodox mystic, ('hristian August Crusius (1715 1775), who in 
1757 had become first professor in the theological faculty. The 
boy varied the monotony of his studies by pranks which revealed 
his unbalanced character, including an attempt to raise spirits 
with the aid of Dr Fausfs liollenzwang. His orthodoxy was, 
however, unimpeachable, his talent con.sjiiciioiis, and in 1761 
he was appointed lecturer on biblical exegesis, and preaclier 
{Katechet) at the church of St Peter. His eloquence soon gave him 
a reputation, and in 1766 he was appointed professor extra- 
ordinarius of biblical philology. Two years later, however, the 
scandals of his private life led to his dismissal. In spile of this 
he succeeeded in obtaining the chair of biblical antiquities in 
the philosophical faculty at Erfurt. The post was unpaid, and 
Bahrdt, who had now married, lived by taking pupils and 
keeping an inn. He had meanwhile obtained the degree of doctor 
of theology from I'>langen, and was clever enough to persuade 
the Erfurt authorities to appoint him professor designate of 
theology. His financial tronl/lcs and coarse and truculf?nt char- 
acter, however, soon made the town too hot to hold him ; and 
in 1771 he was glad to accept the offer of the post of professor 
of theology and preacher at Giessen. 

Thus far Bah rdt’s orthodoxy had counterbalanced his character; 
but at Giessen, where his behaviour was no less objectionable 
than elsewhere, he gav'^e a handle to his enemies by a change 
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in Us public attitude towards religion. The climax came with 
the publication of his Neueste Offetibarungen Goites in Briefm 
und EfssaJtUmgen {i773r^ns), purporting to be a “modd 
version of the New Testament, rendered, with due regard to 
enlightenment, into modem German. The book is remembered 
solely through Goethe’s scornful attack on its want of taste ; 
its immediate effect was to produce Bahrdt’s expulsion from 
Giessen. He was lucky enough at once to find a p<Mt as principal 
of the educational institution established in his chateau at 
Marschlins by the Swiss statesman Ulysses von Salis (1728-*! 800). 
The school had languished since tt)e death of its founder and 
first head, Martin Planta (1727-1772), and von Salis hoped to 
revive it by reconstituting it as a Philanthropin ” under 
Bahrdt’s management. The experiment was a failure ; Bahrdt, 
never at case under the strict discipline maintained by von 
Salis, resigned in 1777, and the school v'as closed. At the invita- 
tion of the count of Leiningen-Dachsburg, Bahrdt now went 
as general superintendent to Diirkheim on the Hardt ; his 
luckless translation of the Testament, however, pursued him, 
and in 1778 he was suspended by a decision of the high court 
of the Kmpire. In dire poverty he fled, in 1779, to Halle, where 
in spite of the opposition of the senate and the theologians, he 
obtained through the interest of the Prussian minister, von 
Zedlitz, j)ermission to lecture on subjects other than theology. 
Forced to cam a living by writing, he developed an astound- 
ing literary activity. His orthodoxy had now quite gone 
by the board, and all his efforts were directed to the propa- 
ganda of a moral system ” which should replace supernatural 
Christianity. 

By such means Bahrdt succeeded in maintaining himself 
until, on the death of Frederick the Great, the religious reaction 
set in at the Berlin court. The strain of writing had forced him 
to give up his lectures, and he had again opened an inn on the 
Weinberg near Halle. Here he lived with his mistress and his 
daughters— he had repudiated his wife— in disreputable peace 
until 1789, when he was condemned to a year’s imprisonment 
for a lampoon on the Prussian religious edict of 1788. His 
year’s enforced leisure he spent in writing indecent stories, 
(xwrse polemics, and an autobiography which is descrilied as 
“ a mixture of lies, hypocrisy and self-prostitution,” He died 
on the 23rd of April 1 792. 

See life, with detailed bibliography, by Paul Tschakerl in Herxog- 
Haiick, RmUncvklopddie ; a more favourable account is given in 
J. M. RoUrtsou’s Short lUstorv of Freethou^ht, ii. 278. 

BAHREIN ISLANDS, a group of islands situated about 20 m. 
cast of the coast of El Hasa, in the Persian Gulf, a little to the 
south of the port of El Katif , which, if rightly identified with the 
aneJent Gerrha, has been celebrated throughout history as the 
mart of Indian trade, the starting-point of caravans across Arabia. 
The largest of the group is called Bahrein, it is about 27 m. long 
from north to south and alxmt iqwide— a low flat space of sandy 
waste with cultivated oases and palm groves of great luxuriance 
and beauty. The rocky lull of Jebel Dukhan (the “ mountain of 
the mist ”) rises in the midst of it to a height of 400 ft. The rest 
of the group are of coral formation. The next island in size to 
Bahrein is Moharek, curved in shape, and al)out 5 m. long by ( m. 
in breadth. It lies i m. to tlie north of Bahrein. Sitrah (4 m. 
long) Nebbi, Saleh, Say eh, Khasifeh and Arad (} m. long) com- 
plete the group. Of these minor islands Amd alone retains its 
classical name. 

The climate is mild, but humid, and rather unhealthy. The 
soil is for the most part fertile, and produces rice, pot herbs and 
fruits, of which the citrons arc espeaally good. Water is abun- 
dant. Fish of all kinds alwund off the coast, and are very cheap 
in the markets. inhabitants are a mixed race of Arab, 
Omani le and Persian blood, slender and small in their physical 
appearance ; they possess great activity and intelligence, and are 
known in aU the |>orts of the Persian Gulf fewr their commercial 
and industrial ability. 

The sea around the Bahrein islands is shallow, so shallow as to 
admit only of the approach of native craft, and the harbour is 
closely shut in by reefs. There is veiy^ little doubt that it was 


from these islands that the Puni, or Phoenicians, emigrated north- 
wards to the Mediterranean. Bahrein has always been the centre 
of the ]3earl fishing industry of the Persian Gulf . I'here arc about 
400 boats now employed in the pearl fisheries, each of them 
paying a tax to the Sheik. The pearl export from Linja is valued 
at about £30/^00 to £35,000 per annum. 

The capital town Bahrein is Manameh, a long, straggling, 
narrow town of about 8000 inhabitants, chiefly of the Wahabi 
sect. Manameh is adjacent to the most northern point of the 
island, and looks across the narrow strait to Moharek. 

Fish and sea-weed form the staple food of the islanders. The 
water-supply of Moharek is probably unique. It is derived from 
springs which burst through the beds below sea-level with such 
force as to retain their freshne.ss in the midst of the surrounding 
salt water. Scattered through the islands are some fifty villages, 
each possessing its own date groves and cultivation, forming 
features in the landscape of great fertility and beauty. Most of 
these villages are walled in for protection. 

The Portuguese obteined passession of the islands in 1507, 
but were driven from their settlements in that quarter by Shah 
Abbas in 1622. The islands afterwards became an object of 
contention between the Persians and Arabs, and at last the 
.\rabian tribe of the Athubis made themselves masters of them 
in 1784. 

The present Sheik of Bahrein (who lives chiefly at Moharek) is 
of the family of El Kalifa. This ruling race was driven from the 
mainland (where they held great possessions) by the Turks about 
1.850. In the year 1867 the Persians threatened Bahrein, and in 
1875 Turks laid their hands on it. British interference in both 
cases was successful in maintaining the integrity of Arab rule, and 
the Bahrein islands are now under British protection. 

To the south-west of the picturesque belts of palm trees which 
stretch inland from the northern coast of Bahrein, is a wide sjjace 
of open sandy plain filled with gigantic tumuli or earth mounds, 
of which the outer layers of gravel and clay have been hardened 
by the weather action of centuries to the consistency of con- 
glomerate. Within these mounds are two-chaml>ered sepulchres, 
Iniilt of huge slabs of limestone, several of which have been opened 
and examined by Durand, Bent and others, and found I0 contain 
relics of undoubted Phoenician design. Scattered here and there 
throughout the islands are isolated mounds, or smaller groups, 
all of which are of the same appearance, and probably of similar 
origin. (T. H. H.*) 

BAHR-EL-GHAZAL, the chief western affluent of the river 
Nile, N.E. Africa, which it joins in q® 30' N., 30® 25' K. ITie 
Bahr-el-Ghazal (Ciazcllc river) is a deep stream formed by the 
junction of many rivers, of which the Jur (see below) is the most 
important. The basin of the (ihazal is a large one, extending 
north-west to l>arfur, and south-west to the Congo watershed, 
'fhe main northern feeder of the Ghazal is a large river, whose 
headwaters are in the country west of 24° E. where the Nile, 
Congo and Shari watersheds meet. Reinforced by intermittent 
streams from the hills of Darfur and by considerable rivers flow- 
ing north from Dar Fcrtit, this river after reaching as far north 
as about 10® 30' pursues a general south-easterly direction until 
it joins the Ghazal 87 m. above the Deleb confluence (see below). 
This main northern feeder passes through the country of the 
Homr Arabs and Bahr-el-Homr may be adopted as its name. 
On many maps it is marked as the Bahr-el-Arab, a designation 
also used as an alternative name for the Lol,‘ another tributary 
of the Ghazal, which eventually unites with the Bahr-el-Homr. 
The Bahr-el-Homr in its lower reaches was in 1906 completely 
blocked by sudd (q.v.), and then brought no water into the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. The Sudan government, however, sent engin- 
eering parties to remove the sudd blocks and open out a con- 
tinuous waterway. This Bahr-el-Homr is the only affluent of 

* The lx)l is also calkd the Kir, a name given likewise to the 
1ow(*r course of the Bahr-d-Homr. The confusion of names is 
partly attributable to the fact that each tTil)e has a different name 
for the same stream. It is also due in part to the belief that there 
was a large river flowing between the Bahr-el-Homr and the 1 ^ 1 . 
This third river, generally called the Kir, has proved to be only 
the lower course of the Lbl or Bahr-el-Arab. 
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importance which has tributaries coming from north of the main 
stream ; the rest of the very numerous affluents have their rise 
in the hilly country which stretches from Albert Nyanra in a 
general north-west direction as far as 23® E., and forms the water- 
Chiet between the Nile basin and that of the Congo. 

Mittuemts, The most westerly is the Lol or Bahr-el-Arab. It rises, 
as the Boro or Telgona, in Dar Fertit, and receives from 
the South and sou th-west the Raga, Sopo, Chei and Bongo. Dem 
Zobeir, formerly the chief station of Zobeir Rahama is 

near the Biri tributary of the Chel, in 7® 40' N., 26® 10 E. llie 
Lol maintains a fairly straight course east to about 28® E., when 
it turns north-east, and in about 28^® E., gj® N., joins the Bahr- 
el-Homr. The chief of the southern affluents, and that tributary 
of the Ghazal which contributes the largest volume of water, is 
the J ur, known in its upper course as the Sue, Swe or Souch. The 
Sue rises north of 4® N. in about 2Q° E., within three or four days' 
journey of the navigable waters of the Mbomu, a northern sub- 
tributary of the Congo. After flowing north for several hundred 
miles the Sue, now the Jur, is joined on the left bank, in about 
7® 30' N., 28®E.,by the Wau.aconsiderable riverwhose headwaters 
are west of those of the Jur. The united stream now turns east 
and joins the Ghazal through a lake-like expansion (see below). 
The town of Wau (7" 42' N., 28® 3' K.), on the Jur, is the capital 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province of the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. 
Meshra-er-Rek, the chief station and trading centre of the first 
European visitors to the country, is on a backwater south of this 
lake. Between the Jur and tlie Nile, and following a course 
generally parallel with these rivers, several streams run north 
from the ( ongo-Nilc watershed and join the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
The Tonj, the most westerly of these rivers, joins the Jur a little 
above its confluence with the Ghazal. The Rohl (or Yalo), 
farther east, empties into a wide channel known as Khor Delcb, 
which joins the Ghazal some 9 m. above Lake No, and from 
the confluence the stream is known as the Dcleb. I.akc No is 
little more than a depression into which the waters of the Ghazal 
system pass near the point of junction with the Bahr-cl-Jebel. 
The lake is about 7 m. long from west to east, and the 
liahr el-Jebel, after passing tlirough its eastern corner, changes 
its name to Bahr-el-Abiad or White Nile. 

In their upper courses all the southern aflluents of the Ghazal 
(low across a plateau of ferruginous laterite, their valleys having 
steep banks. North of 7" 20' N. (where rapids internij)! the 
currents) the valleys open out and the rivers wind in tortuous 
channels often choked by sandbanks. This alluvial region, 
flooded in the rainy season, gi\'es place about g° N, to a sea of 
.swamps, forming in fa(!t f>art of the huge swamp region of the 
Nile (q.v.). Through these swamps it is almost impossible to 
trace the course of the various rivers. The Bahr-el-Ghazal itself 
is described as a drainage channel rather than a true river. 
iM’om the confluence of the 1^)1 with the Jur, above which point 
none of the rivers is callerl Bah r-cl -Ghazal, to the junction with 
the Nile at Lake No, is a disUnce of about 200 m. Just above 
t he Lol confluence the J iir broadens out and forms a lake (Ambadi) 
TO m. long and over a mile broad at low water and very much 
larger in flood time. This lake is the home of many sudd plants 
ot the “ swimming ” variety— papyrus and ambach are absent. 
The Balamicfps Rex, elsewhere rare, is found here in large 
numbers. At first the Ghazal flows north with lagoon-like 
expansions having great breadth and little depth — nowhere 
more than 13 ft. Turning north-east the channel becomes 
narrower and "deeper, and is characterized by occasional reaches 
of f>apyrus. Finally, the Ghazal turns east and again becomes 
broader until Lake No is reached. As a rule the l^anks in this 
section sire, marked by anthills and scrub. The anthills in one 
valley are so close together “ that they somewhat resemble a 
gigantic graveyard ” (Sir W^illiam Garstin). The rise of the 
CJhazal river in flood time is barely 3 ft., a deptli .sufficient, 
however, to place an enormous area of country under w^ter. 

Exploration 4 >f the River , — Rumours of the existence of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal led some of the Greek geographers to imagine 
that the source of the Nile was westward in the direction of 
1 -ake Chad. The first map on which the course of the Ghazal 


IS indicated with anything like accuracy is that o£ the French 
cartographer d'AnviUe, published in 1772. The exploration of 
the river followed tlie ascent of tlie White Nile by the Egyptian 
expeditions of 1839-1842. For a considerable portion of the 
period between 1853 and 1865 John Petherick, a Welshman, 
originally a mining engineer, explored the (Jhazal region, particu- 
larly the main stream and the Jur. In 1859 a Venetian, Giovanni 
Miani, penetrated the southern regions of the Ghazal basin and 
was the first to bring back reports of a great river (the Welle) 
flowing west l>eyond the Nile watershed. In 1862 a Frenchman 
named Lcjean surveyed the main river, of which he published 
a map. In 1863 Miss Alexandrine Tinne (q.v,) with a large 
party of friends and scientists ascended the Ghazal with the 
intention of seeing how far west the basin of the Nile extended. 
The chief scientists of the party were tlie Germans, Theodor von 
lleuglin and Hermann Steudner. ('onsiderable additions to the 
knowledge of the region were made b\' this expedition, five out 
of the nine while members of which died from blackwatcr fever.* 
Georg Schweinfurth (q,v,) between 18O9 and 1871 traversed the 
whole of the southern district, and crossing the watershed 
discovered the Welle. The efforts to destroy the slave trade in 
the Ghazal province led (1879-1881) to the further exploration 
of the river and its tributaries by Ciessi Pasha, the Italian 
governor under General C. G. Gordon. Wilhelm Junker (q*v.) 
alxTut the same perioil also explored the southern tributaries 
of the Ghazal. These were carelully surveyed, and the Jur (Sue) 
followed throughout its course by Lieutenant A. IL l)y6 and 
otlier members of the* French mission un<ler Cx)lonel (then 
Captain) J. B. Marchand. which crossing from the (.'ongo (Oct, 
1897) reached Fashoda on the White Nile in July 1898. 

Jake the Bahr-cJ-Jebel the Bahr-el-Ghazal is liable to be 
choked by sudd. Ge.ssi Pasha was imprisoned in it for some six 
weeks. 'Phe river became almost blocked by the accumulation 
of this obstruction during the rule of ilw Mahdists. in igot 
and following years the sudd was removed by British officers 
from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the Jur and other rivers. Uninter- 
rupted steamboat communication was thus established during 
the flood season between Khartum and Wau, a distance of some 
930 m. In 1905-1907 K. (!. Bayldon, a British naval officer, Capt, 
C. Percival and Lieut. J). (!omyn partly explored the northern 
and western affluents of the Ghazal, and threw some light on 
the puzzling hvdrography and nomenc'lature oi those tributaries. 

Srr Nile and tlic authontic*s tlieiv cpiolud, t'spfdally Sir William 
Ciarstin’s Report upon the Hasiti of the Upper Nile, li^ypt, No. 2. 
(IM04), and H. G. Lyons’s 'J'fw Physiogtaphv of the Rivet Nile 

and its Jiasin (Uairo, lyoO); also The Ceographuaf Journal, vol. xxx. 
(1007) (V/. K. G. ; F. R. C.) 

BAHUT (a French word of unknown origin), a portable coffer 
or c hest, with a rounded lid covered in leather, garnished with 
niiils, used for the transport of clothes or other personal luggage, 
- it was, in .short, the original portmanteau, 'ffiis ancient 
receptacle, of which mention is made as early as the 14th century 

its traditional form is still preserved in many varieties of the 
modern travelling trunk, — sometimes had its leather covering 
richly ornamented, and oc.casionally its interior was divided 
into compartments ; but whatever tlie details of its construction 
it was always readily portable. 'Fowards the end of the 17U1 cen- 
tury the name fell into desuetude*, and was rctplaced by “ coffer” 
{q.v.), which probably accounts for its misuse by the Fnmch 
romantic writers of the early ic^th century. They applied it to 
almost any antique buffet, cupboard or w'ardrobc, and its u.sc 
has now become hopelessly confused. 

In architecture, this term is also u.sed for a dwarf-wall of plain 
masonry, carrying the roof of a cathedral or churcfi and masked 
or hidden behind the balustrade. 

BA^ YA, IBN PAQUDA, a Jewish ethical writer who flourished 
at Sar^ossa in the nth century. In 1040 he wrote in Arabic a 
treatise, Duties of the Heart, This IxKik was one of the most 
signifleant and influential Jewish works of tlie mklrlle ages. 
Babya portrays an intensely spiritual conception of religion, 
and rises at times to great heights of impa.ssioned mysticism. 

* Including Miss Tinti^''s mother and aunt and Dr Steudner. 
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The Law, in the rabbinical sense, was reverenced by Babya, 
and he converted it into part and parcel of the Jew's inner life. 
Tlie book is divided into ten parts : — ^the Unity of God ; Con- 
templation ; Worship ; Trust ; Consecration ; Humility ; Repent- 
ance ; Self-Examination ; the Ascetic Life ; the Love of God. 
Some selections from B^ya's work have been rendered into 
English by E. Collins. (I. A.) 

BAIAE, an ancient city of Campania, Italy, 10 m. W. of 
Ncapolis, on the Sinus Baianus, a bay on the W. coast of the 
Gulf of Putcoli. It is said to derive its name from Batos, the 
helmsman of Ulysses, whose grave was shown there ; it was 
originally, perhaps, the harbour of Cumae. It was principally 
famous, however, for its warm sulphur springs, remarkable for 
their variety and curative properties (Pliny, Hist, Nat. xxxi. 4), 
its mild climate, and its luxuriant vegetation (though in summer 
there was some malaria in the low ground). It was already 
frequented, especially by the rich, at the end of the republican 
period ; and in Strabo’s day it was as large as Puteoli. Julius 
Caesar possessed a villa here, the remains of which are probably 
to be recognized in some large substructures on the ridge above 
the 16th-century castle. Baiae was a favourite residence of the 
emperors. Nero built a huge villa probably on the site now 
occupied by the castle. Hadrian died in Caesar's villa in a.d. 
138, and Alexander Severus erected large buildings for his 
mother. Baiae never became, however, an independent town, 
but formed part of the territory of Cumae. Three glass vases 
with views of the coast and its buildings were published by 
H. Jordan in Archdolof>ische zeiiung (i86S, 91). The luxury 
and immorality of the life of Baiae under both the republic 
and the empire are frequently spoken of by ancient writers. 

Near Baiae was the villa resort of Baiili, so called from the 
PoavKia (stalls) in which the oxen of Gory on were concealed by 
Hercules. By some it is identified with the modern village of 
Bacoli (owing to a presumed similarity to the ancient name), 

2 m. S.S.E. of Baiae ; by others with the Punta dell’ Epitafho, 

I m. N.E. of Baiae (sec G. B. dc Rossi in Notizie drgU sravi, 
1888, 709), At Bauli, Pompey and Hortensius possessed villas, 
the former on the hills, while that of the lattt r, on the shores 
of the Lacus Lurrinus, was remarkable for its tame lampreys 
and Jis the scene of the dialogue in the second book of Cicero’s 
Academica Priora ; it afterwards became imperial property 
and was the scene of Agrippina’s murder by Nero. It was from 
Bauli to Puteoli that Caligula built his bridge of boats. 

Of the once splendid villas and baths of Baiae and its di.strict, 
the foundations of which were often thrown far out into the sea, 
considerable, though fnigmentary, remains exist. It is not, as 
a rule, possible to identify the various buildings, and the names 
which have been applied to the ruins are not authenticated. At 
Baiae itself there exist three large and lofty domed buildings, 
two octagonal, one circular, and all circular in the interior, of 
opt^ reticulaium and brick, which, though popularly called 
temples, are remains of baths or nymphaca. The Punta dell’ 
Epitafiio also is covered with remains, while at Bacoli are 
several ruins —to the north of the village a small theatre, called 
the tomb of Agrippina ; under the village the remains of a large 
villa ; to the K. the remains of a large water reservoir, the 
so-called Cento Camerelle ; to the S. another with a vaulted 
ceiling, known as the piscina mirabilis, measuring 230 by 85 ft. 
The villa of Marius, which was bought by Lucullus, and after- 
wards came into the possession of the imperial house, was the 
scene of the death of Tiberius. It is sometimes spoken of as 
Baiana^ sometimes as Misenensis^ and is perhaps to be sought 
at Bacoli (Th. Momrfisen in Corp, Inscrip, Latin., x., Berlin, 
1883, 1748), though Reloch inclines to place it on the promontory 
S. of Misenum, and this perhaps agrees better with the description 
given by Phaedrus. 

Baiae was devastated by the Saracens in the 8th century and 
entirely deserted on account of malaria in 1500. 

See J. Beloch, Campanim (2rul ed., Breslau, i8go), 180 sen. 

(T. As.) 

BAIBURT, a town of Asiatic Turkey, on the direct carriage 
road from Trebizond to Erzerum, situated on both banks of the 


Churuk river, which here traverses an open cultivated plateau 
(altitude, 5100 ft.), before turning east. It is the chief place of 
a kaza under Erzerum ; the bazaar is poor, and there is no 
special industry in the town. The houses run up the hillsides 
on both banks of the river to a considerable height. On an 
isolated mass of rock, on the left bank, is the old castle, with 
extensive walls partly ruined, built originally by the Armenians 
and restored by the Seljuks. The principal gate with some 
Arabic inscriptions stands at the S.W. corner. There are remains 
of a vaulted chamber, a Christian church, a mosque and two 
covered staircases to the river. A fine view is seen from the 
summit over the plain and the Pontic ranges to the north. 
The population numbers 10,000, mostly Turkish with some 
Armenians. The place was occupied by the Russians under 
General Paskievich during their invasion of 1829, and was the 
farthest point westward then reached by them. (F. R. M.) 

BAIDA Wl (‘Abdall&h ibn *Umar al-Baidawi), Mahommedan 
critic, was born in Ears, where his father was chief judge, in the 
time of the Atabek ruler Abu Bakr ibn Sad (122^1260). He 
himself became judge in Shiraz, and died in Tabriz about 1286. 
His chief work is the commentary on the Koran entitled The 
Secrets of Revelation and the Secrets of Interpretation {Asrdr ut- 
tanzU wa Asrdr uHa'wtl). Tliis work is in the main a digest of 
the great Mu tazalite commentary (al-Kashshdf) of Zamakhshari 
(q.v.) with omissions and additional notes. By the orthodox 
Moslems it is considered the standard commentary and almost 
holy, though it is not complete in its treatment of any branch 
of theological or linguistic knowledge of which it treats, and 
is not always accurate (cf. Th. Noldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans, 
Gottingen, i860, p. 29). It has been edited by H. O. Fleischer 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1846-1848 ; indices ed. W. Fell, Leipzig, 1878). 
There are many editions published in the East. A selection 
with numerous notes was edited by D. S. Margoliouth as Chresio- 
mathia Beidawiana (London, 1894). Many supercommentaries 
have been written on Baidawi’s work. He was also the author 
of several theological treatises. 

Sec C. Brockclmann's Geschtchte der aratnschen Litteratiir (VVrimar, 
i8q8), vol. i. pp. 416-418. (G. VV. T.) 

BAlF, JEAN ANTOINE DE (1532-1589), French poet and 
member of the Plc^iadc, was born at Venice in 1532. He was 
the natural son of the scholar Lazare de Baif, who was at that 
time French ambassador at Venice. Thanks, perhaps, to the 
surroundings of his childhood, he grew up an enthusiast for the 
fine arts, and surpassed in zeal all the leaders of the Renaissance 
in France. His father spared no pains to secure the best possible 
education for his son. The boy was taught Latin by Uharles 
Estienne, and Greek by Ange Vergece, the Cretan scholar and 
calligraphist who designed Greek types for Francis 1 . When he 
was eleven years old he was put under the care of the famous 
Jean Daurat {q.v.). Ronsard, who was eight years his senior, 
now began to share his studies. Claude Binet tells how young 
Baif, bred on Latin and Greek, smoothed out the tiresome 
beginnings of the Greek language for Ronsard, who in return 
initiated his companion into the mysteries of French versification. 
Baif possessed an extraordinary facility, and the mass of his 
work has injured his reputation. Besides a number of volumes 
of short poems of an amorous or congratulatory kind, he trans- 
lated or paraphrased various pieces from Bion, Moschus, 
Theocritus, Anacreon, Catullus and Martial. He resided in 
Paris, and enjoyed the continued favour of the court, lie 
founded in 1567 an academic de musique et de poesie,^ with the 
idea of establishing a closer union between music and poetry ; his 
house l:)ecame famous for the charming concerts which he gave, 
entertainments at which Charles. IX. and Henry HI. frequently 
Battered him with their presence. Bai’f elalxirated a system 
for regulating French versification by quantity. In this he was 
not a pioneer. Jacques dc la Taille had written in 1562 the 
Maniere de faire des vers en fran^ais comme en grec et eft latin 
(printed 1573), and other poets had made experiments in the 
same direction. The 16th-century poets did not realize the 

’ For an account of this academy see Edouaril Fr6my, Les Origines 
de V Academic Frattfatse (1887). 
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incomjMtibility of the system of quantity with French rhythm. | 
Half’s innovations included a line of 15 syllables known as the 
vers hdifin. He also meditated reforms in French spelling. 
His theories are exemplified in Eirenes de poezie Franzoeze an 
vers mezures (1514). His works were published in 4 volumes, 
entitled (Euvres en rime (1573), consisting of Amours, Jetix, 
Passetemps, et Poemes, containing, among much that is now 
hardly readable, some pieces of infinite grace and delicacy. 
His sonnet on the Roman de la Rose was said to contain the whole 
argument of that celebrated work, and Colletet says it was on 
everybody’s lips. He also wrote a celebrated sonnet in praise 
of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. Baif was the author 
of two comedies, UEunuque, 1565 (published 1573^ a free trans- 
lation of Terence, and Le Brave (1567), an imitation of the Miles 
Gloriosus, in which the characters of Plautus are turned into 
Frenchmen, the action taking place at Orleans. Baif published 
a collection of Latin verse in 1577, and in 1576 a popular volume 
of Mimes, enseignemens ct proverhes. He died in 1589. Ilis 
father, Lazare de Baif,^ published a translation of the Elcctra 
of Sophocles in 1537, and afterwards a version of the Hecuba ; 
he was an elegant writer of Latin verse, and is commended by 
Joachim clu Bellay as having introduced certain valuable words 
into the French language. 

The CEuvrea en rime (5 vols., i 88 i - i 8 qo ) of J. A. dc Baif form 

g irt of the IHHade franQaise of M. Ch. Marty-l-avcaux. See also 
ecq de Fou<iui6rcs, Poiaies choisics dc J. A. dc Haif (1874), with a 
valuable introduction ; and F, Bi iinetitVo, Hist, dc la litt. franQaise 
classiqite (T004, bk. iii. pp. 398-422). 

BAIKAL (known to the Mongols as Dalai^nor, and to the 
Turkish tribes as Bai-kul), a lake of Fast Siberia, the sixth in 
size of all the lakes of the world and the largest fresh-water basin 
of Eurasia. It stretches from S.W. to N.E. (51° 29' to 55^ 50' 
N. lat. and 103® 40’ to 110“ K. long.), separating the government 
of Irkutsk from that of Transbaikalia, and has a length of 386 m. 
and a width of from 20 m. to 50 m. Its southern extremity pene- 
trates into tlic high plateau of Asia, and the lake lies entirely 
in the Alpine zone which fringes that i)lateau on thci north-west. 
Its area is 13,200 sq. m., i.e, nearly as gn^at as Switz(‘rland. 
The length of its coast-line is 525 m. along the western, and 
640 m. along the eastern shore. Tls altitude has been estimated at 
1587 ft. (Chersky) and at 1679 ft. (Suess) — 118 ft. above the level 
of the Angara at Irkutsk (Zapiski Russ, Grog. Soc, xv., 1885); 
but 1500 ft. would seem to be a more correct altitude {Izveslia 
East Sih. Branch, xxviii. i, 1897). Its level is sulqect to slight 
oscillations, and after a heavy five weeks’ rain in 1869 it ro.se 
7 ft., an immense territory at the mouth of the Selenga being 
submerged. 

A hydrographic survey of this lake was made by Drizhenko 
in 1897-1902. The elongated hilly i.sland of Olkhon, and the 
peninsula of Svyatoi Nos, which forms its continuation on the 
oppo.site eastern shore, divide the lake into two basins. The 
deepest part is in the south-east, at the foot of the Khamar- 
daban border-ridge of the high plateau. An elongated trough, 
66 m. long, reaches there a depth of over 600 fathoms, witli a 
maximum depth of 880 fathoms, i.e, about 5280 ft. below the 
level of the ocean. As a rule the bottom of the lr<ke has very 
steep slopes : the ioo-f« thorn and even the 25o-fath()m lines 
run close to the shores, that is to say, the steepness of the .sur- 
rounding mountains (4600 to 6000 ft.) continues beneath the 
surface. At the mouth of the Selenga, however, which enters 
from the south-east, pouring into it the waters and the alluvial 
deposits from a drainage area of 173,500 sq. m., a wide delta 
is thrust out into the lake, reducing its width to 20 m,, and 
spreading under its waters, so as to leave only a narrow channel, 
230 to 247 fathoms deep, along the opposite coast. The depth 
of the middle portion of the lake has not yet been measured, 
but must exceed 500 fathoms. It was expected that an under- 
ground ridge would be found connecting Olkhon with Svyatoi 
Nos ; but depths exceeding 622 fathoms have been sounded 
even along that line. As to the northern basin, the configuration 
of its bottom is in accordance with the high mountains which 

1 See L. Pinvert, Lazm de Baif, 1496 ?-i547 (1900). 
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surround it, and most of its area has a deptli exceeding 400 
fathoms, the maximum depths along three lines of soundings 
taken across it being 491, 485, and 476 fathoms respectively. 
The water is beautifully dear. 

Temperature , — ^The surface-layers of tliis immense basin are 
heated in the summer up to temperatures of 554® to 57® F., 
both close to the shores and at some distance from the mouth 
of the Selenga ; but these warmer layers are not deep, and a 
uniform temperature of nearly 39*’ F. is generally found at a 
depth of 20 fathoms, as also on the surface in the middle of the 
lake. At a depth of 500 fathoms there is a nearly uniform 
temperature of 38®. At various places round the .shores, e,g. 
the mouth of the Barguzin, hot springs exist. Ihe lake freezes 
usually at the end of I)ecember, or in the beginning of January, 
so solidly that a temporary post-horse station is erected on the 
ice in the middle of the lake, and it remains frozen til) the second 
half of May. The evaporation from this large basin exercises 
a certain influence on the climate of the surrounding country, 
while the absorption of heat for the thawing of the ice has a 
notable cooling effect in early summer. 

Rivers , — Lake Baikal receives over 300 streams, mostly short 
mountain torrents, besides the Upper Angara, which enters 
its north-east extremity, the Barguzin. on the east, and the 
Selenga on the south-east. Its only outflow is the lower Angara, 
which issues through a roc'ky cleft on the west shore. The Irkut 
no longer reaches the Baikal, though it once did so. After 
ap])nm(‘hing its south-west extremity it abandons the broad 
valley which leads to the lake, and makes its way northwards 
through a narrow gap in the mountains and joins the Angara 
at Irkutsk. 

Mountains . — With the exception of the delta of the Selenga, 
Lake Baikal is surrounded by lofty mountaias. The Khamar- 
daban Ix^rder-ridge (the summit of a moiinUiin of the same name 
is 5300 ft. al.K>vc the lake), falling with steep (diffs towards the 
Lake, fringes it on the south ; a massive, deeply-ravined highland 
occupies the spat^e between tlie Irkut and the Angara ; the 
Onot and Baikal ridges (also Primorskiy) run along its north- 
west shore, striking it diagonally ; an Alpine complex of yet 
unexplored mountains rises on its north-east shore ; the Barguzin 
range impinges upon it obliquely in th(‘ cast ; and the Ulan- 
burgasu mountains intrude into the delta of the Selenga. 

Geology , — It is certain that in previous geological ages Lake 
Baikal had a much greater extension. It stretched westwards 
into the valley of the irkut, and up the lower valleys of the 
Upper Angara and the Barguzin. Volcanic activity took place 
around its shores at the end of the Tertiary or during the 
Quaternary Age, and great streams of lava cover the Sayan and 
Khamar-daban mountains, as well as the valley of Irkut. Earth- 
quakes are still frequent along its shores. 

Fauna , — The fauna, explored by Dybowski and Godlewski, 
and in 1900- 2 by Korotncv,is mucli richer than it was supposed 
to be, and has quite an original character ; but hypotheses us to 
a direct communication having existed l)etwecn Lake Baikal 
and the Arctic Ocean during the Post-Tertiary or Tertiary ages 
are not proved.- Still, Lake Baikal has a .seal {Phoca vitulina, 
Phoca baikalensis of Dyl)owski) quite akin to the seals of 
Spitsbergen, marine spopges, polycliacjtes, a marine mollusc 
{ancilodoris), and some marine gammurids. ff’hc waters of the 
lake swarm with fish (sturgeons and sdmonidae), and its herring 
(Salmo omul) is the chief product of the fisheries, though noUibly 
fewer have been taken within the last forty or fifty years. 
Plankton is very abundant. The little Lake Froliklia, situated close 
to the northern extremity of Lake Baikal and communicating 
with it by means of a river of the same name, contains a peculiar 
species of trout, Salmo erythreas, which is not known elsewhere. 
Generally, while there is a relative poverty of zoological groups, 
there is great wealth of species within the group. Of gammarids, 
there are as many as 300 species, and those living at great depths 
(330 to 380 fathoms) tend to as.sume abyssal characters similai 
to those displayed by the deep-sea fauna of the ocean. 

-Navigation of the lake is rendered difficult both 
by sudden storms and by the ab.sence of good bays and ports. 
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The principal port on the western shore^ Listvinichnoe^ near 
the outflow of the Angara, is an open roadstead at the foot of 
steep mountains. Steamers ply from it weekly to Misovaya 
(Posolskoe) on the opposite shore, a few times a year to Verkhne- 
Angarsk, at the northern extremity of the lake, and frequently 
to the mouth of the Selenga. Steamers ascend this river as far 
as Bilyutai, near the Mongolian frontier, and bring back tea, 
imported via Kiakhta, while grain, cedar nuts, salt, soda, wool 
and timber are shipped on rafts down the Khilok, Chikoi and Uda 
(tributaries of the Selenga), and manufactured goods are taken 
up the river for export to China. Attempts are l3eing made 
to render the Angara navigable below Irkutsk down to the 
Yenisei. In winter, when the lake is covered with ice 3 ft 
to 4 ft. thick, it is crossed on sledges from Listvinichnoe to 
Misovaya. But a highway, available all the year round, was 
made in 1863-1864 around its southern shore, partly by blasting 
the cliffs, and it is now (since 1905) followed by the trans- 
Siberian railway. Further, a powerful ice-breaker is used to 
ferry trains across from Listvinichnoe to Misovaya. 

Atjthoui'i 1 lis. J )rizhcnko, " Hydrographic Reconnoitring of I^ake 
Baikal," in IzvBstia Russ. CMgr. Snc. (1807. 2); Russian Addenda 
to Ritter's Asia, hast Hihetia, Baikal, (1895) ; Chersky's GtiO- 
logical Map ot Sliorcs of Lake Baikal. in. to the inch, in 
Zapiski of Russ. Gengr, Soi . xv. (itS86) ; "Report of Geological 
Exploration of Shores of Lake Baikal." in Zapiski of East Siberian 
Branch of Russ. Geogr, Sac. xii. (1886) ; Obruchev. " Geology of 
Baikal Mountains," Isvestia ot same Society (1890, xxi. 4 and 5) ; 
Oybowski and Codlewski on " Fauna," in same ])eriodical (1876) ; 
witkowski, on " Seals " ; Yakovlev’s " L'ishes of Angara." in same 
periodical (1890-1893); "Fishing in Lake Baikal and its Tribu- 
taries.'' in same periodical (1886-1890) ; and La Geographic (No. 3. 
1904). (I*. A. K. ; j. T. Bk.) 

BAIKIE, WILLIAM BALFOUR (1824-1864), Scottish 
explorer, naturalist and philologist, eldest son of ('.aptain 
John Baikic, R.N., was born at Kirkwall, Orkney, on the 21st 
of August 1824. He studied medicine at Edinburgh, and, on 
obtaining his M.D. degree, joined the royal navy in 1848. He 
early attracted the notice of Sir Roderick Murchison, through 
whom he was appointed surgeon and naturalist to the Niger 
expedition sent out in 1854 by Maegregor T^aird w’ith government 
support. The death of the senior officer ((Consul Beecroft) 
occurring at Fernando Po, Baikie succeeded to the command. 
Ascending the Benue about 250 m. loeyond the point reached 
liy former explorers, the little steamer Pleiad ” returned and 
reached the mouth of the Niger, after a voyage of it 8 days, 
without the loss of a single man. The expedition had lieen 
instructed to endeavour to afford assistance to Heinrich Barth 
(^.r.), who had in 1851 crossed the Benue in its upipcr course, 
but Baikie was unable to gain any trustworthy information 
concerning him. Returning to England, Baikie gave an account 
of his work in his Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the Rivers 
Kwora and Binue . . . (London, 1856). In March 1857 Baikie — 
with the rank of British consul — started on another expedition 
in the “ Pleiad.” After two years spent in I'xploring the Niger, 
the navigating vessel was wrecked in passing through some of 
the rapids of the river, and Baikie was unable longer to keep his 
party together. All returned home but himself ; in no way 
daunted, he determined single-handed to carry out the purposes 
of the expiedition. Landing from a small boat, with one or two 
native followers, at the confluence of the Niger and Benue, he 
chose Lokoja as the base of his future operations, it being the 
site of the model farm established by the expedition sent by 
the British government in 1841, and abandoned within a twelve- 
month on the death of most of the white settlers (see Capt. W. 
Allen, R.N., and T. R.*H. Thomson, M.D., .4 Narrative of the 
Expedition ...to the River Niger in /*?.//, London, 1848). After 
piurchasing the site, and concluding a treaty with the Fula emir 
of Nupe, he proceeded to clear the ground, build houses, form 
enclosures and pave the way for a future city. Numbers flocked 
to him from all neighbouring districts, and in his settlement were 
representatives of almost all the tribes of West-Central Africa. 
To the motley commonwealth thus formed he acted not merely 
as ruler, but also as physician, teacher and priest. In less than 
five years he had opened up the navigation of the Niger, made 
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roads, and established a market to which the native produce 
was brought for sale and barter. He had also fxiUected vocabu- 
laries of nearly fifty African dialects, and translated portions 
of the Bible and prayer-book into Hausa. Once only during his 
residence had he to employ armed force against the surrounding 
tribes. While on his way home, on leave of absence, he died at 
Sierra Leone on the 30th of November 1864. He had done 
much to establish British influence on the Niger, but after his 
death the British government abolished the consulate (1866), 
and it was through private enterprise that some twenty years 
later the district where Baikie had worked so successfully was 
finally secured for Great Britain (see Nigeria). 

Baikie’s Obser^fations on the Hausa and Fidfulde {i,e. Fula) 
Languages was privately printed in 1861, and lus translation of 
the Psalms into Hausa was published by the Bible Society in 
1881. He was also the author of various works concerning 
Orkney and Shetland. A monument to his memory was placed 
in the nave of the ancient cathedral of St Magnus, Kirkwall. 

BAIL,^ in English common law, the freeing or setting at 
liberty of one arrested or imprisoned upon any action, either 
civil or criminal, on surety taken for his appearance on a certain 
day and at a place named. The surety is termed bail, because 
the person arrested or imprisoned is placed in the custody of 
those who bind themselves or become bail for his due appearance 
when required. So he may be released by them if they suspect 
that he is about to escape and surrendered to the court, when 
t}i(‘y are discharged from further liability. The sureties must be 
sufficient in the opinion of the court, and, as a rule, only house- 
holders arc accepted ; in criminal cases the solicitor or an 
accomplice of the person to be bailed, a married woman or an 
infant would not l3c accepted. Bail is obligatory in all summary 
cases. It is also obligatory in all misdemeanours, except such 
as have been placed on the level of felonies, viz. obtaining or 
attempting to obtain property on false pretences, receiving 
property so obtained or stolen, perjury or subornation of perjur\', 
concealment of birth, wilful or indecent exposure of the person, 
riot, assault in pursuance of a conspiracy to raise wages, assault 
upon a peace-officer in the execution of his duty or upon any one 
assisting him, neglect or breach of duty as a peace-oflicer, any 
prosecution of which the casts are payable out of the county 
or borough rate or fund. In cases of treason, bail can only be 
granted by a secretary of state or tlie king's bench division. 
A person charged with felony is not entitled as of right to be 
released on hail. The power of admitting a prisoner to bail is 
discretionary and not ministerial, and the chief consideration 
in the exercise of that discretion must be the likelihood of the 
prisoner failing to appear at the trial. This must be gauged 
from the nature of the evidence in support of the accusation, 
the position of the accused and the severity of the punishment 
which his conviction will entail, as well as the independence of 
the sureties. The Bail Act 1898 gives a magistrate power, 
where a person is charged with felony or certain misdemeanours, 
or where he is committed for trial for any indictable offence, 
to dispense with sureties, if in his opinion the so dispensing 
will not tend to defeat the ends of justice. A surety may be 
examined on oath as to his means, while the court may also 
require notice to be given to the plaintiff, prosecutor or police. 
A person who has been taken into custody for an offence without 
a warrant, and cannot be brought before a court of summary 
jurisdiction within twenty-four hours, may be admitted to bail 
by a superintendent or inspector of police ; and in a borough, if 
a person is arrested for a petty misdemeanour, he may be bailed 
by the constable in charge of the police-station. Bail in civil 
matters, since the abolition of arrest on mesne process, is 
virtually extinct. It took the form of an instrument termed a 

> The nltimate origin of thLs and cognate words is the lat. 
bafulus, properly a iSarer of burdens or porter, later a tutor or 
guardian, and hence a governor or custodian, from which comes 
" l>ailiff " : from bajulare is derived the French hailler, to take charge 
of, or to place in charge of, and *' bail " thus means " custody." and 
is applied to the person who gives security for the appearance* of the 
prisoner, the security given, or the release of the prisoner on such 
security. 
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haiUhond, which was prepared in the sheriff’s office after arrest^ 
and executed by two sufficient sureties and the person arrested. 

In admiralty proceedings in renty bail is often required for 
procuring the release of arrested ships or cargo. It is also given 
without the arrest of the ship^ as a substitution of personal 
security for that of the res, generally in an amount to cover the 
claim and costs. 

In the United States, bail (in a sum fixed by the committing 
magistrate) is a matter of right in all cases wdiere a sentence of 
death cannot be inflicted (Rev. Stat. § 1015). In those where 
such a sentence can be inflicted, it may be allowed by one of 
the judges of the United States courts at his discretion (ibid, 
§1016). 

BAILEN9 or Bayl^n, a town of southern Spain, in the province 
of Ja6n ; 2i m. by road N. of the city of Jacn. Pop. (1900) 
7420. Bail 4 n is probably the ancient Baecula, where the Romans, 
under P. Cornelius Scipio the elder, signally defeated the 
Carthaginians in 209 and 206 b.c. In its neighbourhood, also, 
in 1212, was fought the great battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, 
in which, according to the ancient chroniclers, the Castilians 
under Alphonso VIII. slew 200,000 Moors, and themselves only 
lost 25 men. Although this estimate is absurd, the victory 
of the Christians was complete. The capitulation of Bail^n, 
signed at Andujar by the PVcnch general J 3 upont, on the 23rd 
of July 1808 after several days’ hard fighting, involved the 
surrender of 17,000 men to the Spaniards, and was the first severe 
blow suffered by the French in the Peninsular War. 

BAILEY, GAMALIEL (1807-1859), American joumalLst, was 
born at Mount Holly, New Jersey, on the 3rd of December 1807. 
He graduated at the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia in 
1827. After editing for a .short time a religious journal, the 
Methodist Protestant, at Baltimore, he removed in 1831 to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where at first he devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to the practice of medicine. He was also a lecturer on 
physiology at the Lane 'rheological Seminary, and at the time 
of the Lane Seminary debates (February 1834) between the 
pro-slavery and the anti-slavery students, and the subsequent 
withdrawal of the latter, he became an ardent abolitionist. In 
1836 he joined James G. Birney in the editorial control of the 
Philanthropist ; in the following year he succeeded Birney as 
editor, and conducted the paper in spite of threats and acts 
of violence— the printing-office being thrice wrecked by a mob 
— until 1847. From 1843 also he edited a daily paf)er, the 
Herald, In 1847 he assumed control of the new abolitional 
organ, the National Era, at Washington, D.C. Here also his 
paper was the object of attack by pro-slavery mobs, at one time 
in 1848 the editor and printers being besieged in their office for 
three days. This paper had a considerable circulation, and in it, 
in 1851-1852, Mrs H. B. Stowe’s Unde Tom's Cabin was finst 
published. Bailey died at sea in the course of a trip to Europe 
on the 5th of June 1859. 

BAILEY, NATHAN or Nathaniel (d. 1742), English philo- 
logist and lexicographer. He compiled a Dictionarium Britan- 
nicum : a more compleat universal etymological English dictiofiary 
than any extant, bearing the date 1730, but suppo.sed to have 
been published in 1721. This was a great improvement on all 
previous attempts, and formed the basis of Dr Johnson’s great 
work. Bailey, who was a Seventh-day Baptist (admitted 1691), 
had a school at Stepney, near London, and was the author of 
Dictionarium Domesticum and several other educational works. 
He died on the 27th of June 1742. 

BAILEY, PHILIP JAMES (1816-1902), English poet, author 
of Festus, was born at Nottingham on the 22nd of April 1816. 
His father, who himself published both prose and verse, owned 
and edited from 1845 1852 the Nottingham Mercury, one of 

the chief journals in his native town. Philip Tames Bailey 
received a local education until his sixteenth y^r, when he 
matriculated at Glasgow University. He did not, however, 
take his degree, but moved in 1835 to Tendon and entered 
Lincoln’s Inn. Without making serious practice of the law he 
settled at Basford, and for three years was occupied with the 
comjwsition of Festus, which appeared anonymously in 1839. 
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Its success, both in England and America, was immediate. It 
passed through a dozen editions in the country of its birth, and 
nearly three times as many in the United States ; and when 
in 1889 its author was able to publish a “ Jubilee Edition,” he 
could feel that it was one of the few poems of its time which 
was known to both the older and the younger generations. Its 
author is known almost exclusively by his one voluminous poem, 
for though Bailey published other verses he is essentially a man 
of one book. Festus has undciTgone many changes and incorpora- 
tions, but it remains a singular example of a piece of work 
virtually completed in youth, and never supplanted or reinforced 
by later achievements of its author. It is a vast pageant of 
theology and philosophy, comprising in some twelve di\i.sions 
an attempt to represent the relation of God to man and of man 
to God, to emphasize the benignity of Providence, to preach the 
immortality of the soul, and to postulate ” a gospel of faith and 
reason combined.” It contains fine lines and dignified thought, 
but its ambitious theme, and a certain incoherency in the manner 
in which it is worked out, prevent it from being easily readable 
by any but the most sympathetic student. Bailey died on the 
6 th of September 1902. 

BAILEY, SAMUEL (1791-1870), British philosopher and 
author, was born at Sheffield in 1791. He was among the first 
of those Sheffield merchants who went to the United States to 
establish trade connexions. After a few years in his father’s 
husincs.s, he retired with an ample fortune from all business 
concerns, with the exception of the Sheffield Banking Company, 
of which he was chairman for many years. Although an ardent 
liberal, he took little part in political affairs. On two occasions 
he stood for Sheffield as a “ philosophic radical,” but without 
success. His life is for the most part a history of his numerous 
and varied publications. liis books, if not of first-rate import- 
ance, arc marked by lucidity, elegance of style and originality of 
treatment. He died .suddenly on the i8th of January 1870, 
leaving over £80,000 to the town of Sheffield. His first work, 
Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, published 
anonymously in 1821 (2nd ed., 1826 ; 3rd cd., 1837), attracted 
more attention than any of his other writings. A sequel to it ap- 
peared in 1829, Essays on the Pursuit of Truth (zncl ed., 1844). 
Between the.se Iwo were Questions in Political Economy, Politics, 
Morals, &c, (1823), and a Critical Dissertation on the Nature, 
Measure, and Causes of Value (1825), directed against the 
opinion.s of Ricardo and his school. His next publications also 
were on economic or political subjects, Rationale of Political 
Representation (1835), Money and its Vicissitudes ( 1837), now 
practically forgotten ; about the same time also appeared some 
of his pamphlets. Discussion of Parliamentary Reform, Right of 
Primogeniture Examined, Defence of Joint-Stock Banks, In 1842 
appeared his Review of Berkeley's Theory of Vision, an able work, 
which called forth rejoinders from J. S. Mill in the Westminster 
Re^neiv (reprinted in Dissertations), and from Ferrier in Blackwood 
(reprinted in lectures and Remains, ii.), Bailey replied to his 
critics in a Letter to a Philosopher (1843), ^kc. In 1851 he 
published Theory of Reasoning (2nd ed., 1852), a discussion of the 
nature of inference, and an able criticism of the functions and 
value of the syllogism. In 1852 he published Discourses on 
Various Subjects ; and finally summed up his philosophic views 
in the Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind (three series, 
1855, 1858, 1863). In 1845 he published Maro, a poem in four 
cantos (85 pp., i.ongmans), containing a description of a young 
poet who printed 1000 copies of his first poem, of which only 10 
were sold. He was a diligent student of Shakespeare, and his 
last literary work was On the Received Text of Shakespeare's 
Dramatic Writings and its Improvement (1862). Many of the 
emendations suggested arc more fantastic than felicitous. 

Thr Letters contain a discii.ssion of many of the principal proMcins 
in psychology anri ethics. Bailey can hardly Iw classed as belonging 
eitner to the strictly empirical or to the idealist school, but hia 
general tendency is towards the former, (j) In regard to method, 
he founds psychology entirely on introspection. He thus, to a 
certain extent, agrees with the Scottish scliool, but he differs from 
them in rejecting altogether the doctrine of mental faculties. What 
have been designated faculUe.s are, u|>on liis view, merely classified 
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facts or phenomena of consciousness. He criticizes vejy severely 
the habitual use of metaphorical langruaf^e in describi^ mental 
operations. (2) His doctrine of perception, which is, in brief, that 
“ the perception of external things through the organs of sense is a 
direct mental act or phenomenon of consciousness not susceptible 
of being resolved into anything else," and the reality of which can be 
neither proved nor disproved, is not worked out in detail, but is 
supfK>rted by elaborate and sosnetimes subtle criticisms of all other 
theories. {3) With regard to general and alistract ideas and general 
propositions, his opinions are those of the empirical school, but his 
analysis frequently puts the matter in a new light. (4) In tlie 
theory of morals. Bailey is an advocate of utilitarianism (though he 
objects to the term “ utility ” as being narrow and, to the un- 
thinkmg. of sordid content), and works out with great skill the 
steps in the formation of the “ complex *' mental facts involved in 
the recognition of duty, obligation, right. He bases all moml 
phenomena on five facts : — (1) Man is susceptible to pleasure (and 
pain) ; (2) he likes (or dislikes) tiieir causes ; (3) he desires to 

reciprocate pleasure and jiain received ; (4) he expects such reciprcjca- 
tion from others ; (5) he feels inon' or less sympathy with the same 
feelings in his fellows {Letters, 3rd series). 

S(^c A. Bahrs Moral Science', Th. Bibot. 7 . a Psycholngte anglaise 
eontemp . ; J. F. Ferrier, Phihs. Remains (Kdinb. and T-ond., 1875), 
PP- 351-381- 

BAILEY (said to he a corruption of Ballium by some, and 
derived l)y others from the Fr. bailie, a corruption of bataille, 
because there the soldiers were drilled in battle array), the 
open space lietween the inner and otitcr lines of a fortification. 
Sometimes there were more than one, as the Inner and Outer 
Bailey ; there arc in England the Old liailcy at London and at 
York, and the Upp<T and Nether Baileys at Colchester. 

BAILIFF and BAILIE (from Late Lat. bajulivus, adjectival 
form of bajulus, a governor or custodian ; cf. Bah.), a legal 
officer to whom some degree of authority, care or jurisdiction 
i.s committed. Bailiffs are of various kinds and their onice.s and 
duties vary greatly. 

The term was first applied in England to the king’s officers 
generally, such as sheriffs, mayors, &c., and more particularly 
to the chief offu'cr of a hundred. The county within which the 
sheriff exercises his jurisdiction is still called his bailiwick, 
while the term biiiliff is retained as a title by the cliicf magistrates 
of various towns and the keepers of royal castles, as the high 
Ixiiliff of Westminster, the bailiff of Dover (^stle, X*c. Under 
the manorial system, the bailiff, the steward and the reeve 
were imj>OTtant officers ; tlie bailiff managed the property of 
the manor and superintended its ('ulti\'ation (.see Walter of 
Henley, Husbandry, K. Hist. Soc., i8go). 

llie bailiff of a francliise or liberty is the officer who executes 
writs and proces.ses, and impanels juries within the franchise. 
He is appointed by the lord of such franchise (who, in the Sheriffs 
Act 1887, § 34, is referred to as the liailiff of the franchise). 

The bailiff of a sheriff is an under-officer employed by a sheriff 
within a county for the puqiose of executing writs, processes, 
distraints an I arrests. As a sheriff is liable for the acts of his 
officers acting under his warrant, his bailiffs are annually bound 
to him in an obligation with sureties for the faithful dischaigc 
of their office, and thence are called hound bailiffs. Tliey are 
also often called bum-bailiffs^ or, shortly, bums. The origin of 
this word is uncertain ; the Nevj English Dictimary suggests 
that it is in allusion to the mode of catx’hing the offender. Special 
bailiffs are officers appointed by the sheriff at the request of a 
plaintiff for the purpose of executing a particular process. The 
appointment of a special bailiff relieves the sheriff from all 
responsibility until the party is arrested and delivered into the 
sheriff’s actual custody. 

By the Cxnmty Courts Act 1888, it is provided tlmt there shall 
be one or more high-bailiffs, appointed i)y the judge and remov- 
able by the lord chancellor ; and every person discharging the 
duties of high-lxtiliff is empowered to appoint a sufficient number 
of able and fit persons us bailiffs to assist him, w^hom he can 
dismiss at his pleasure. The duty of the high-bailiff is to serve 
all summonses and orders, and execute all the warrants, precepts 
and writs issued out of the court. The high-l)ailiff is responsible 
for all the acts and defaults of himself, and of the bailiffs appointed 
to assist him, in tlie same way as a sheriff of a county is responsible 
for the acts and defaults of himself and his ofifioers. By the same 
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act (§ 49) bailiffs are answerable for a^iy connivance, omission 
or neglect to levy any such execution. No action can be fought 
against a bailiff acting under order of the court without six days’ 
notice (§ 54). Any warrant to a bailiff to give possession of a 
tenement justifies him in entering upon the premises named in 
the warrant, and giving possession, provided the entry be made 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. (§ 142). The Xaw of 
Distress Amendment Act 1888 enacts that no person may act 
as a bailiff to levy any distress for rent, unless he is authorized 
by a county-court judge to act as a bailiff. 

In the Channel Islands the bailiff is the first civil officer in 
each island. He is appointed by the crown, and generally holds 
office for life. He presides at the royal court, and takes the 
opinions of the jurats ; he also presides over the states, and 
represents the crown in all civil matters. Though he need not 
necessarily have had legal training, he is usually selected from 
among those who have held some appointment at the island bar. 

In United States the word bailiff has no special significance. 
It is sometimes applied to the officer who takes charge of juries 
and waits upon the court. The officer who corresponds to the 
English sheriff’s bailiff is termed a deputy or under-sheriff. 

Bailie. — In Scotland the word bailiff has taken the form of 
“ bailie,” signifying a superior officer or magistrate of a municipal 
corporation. Bailies, by virtue of their office, are invested with 
I certain judicial and administrative powers within the burgh 
for which they are appointed. They sit as police-court magis- 
trates, being assisted usually by a paid legal adviser, called an 
“ assessor,” and, in the larger burghs, act as a licensing court. 
It is usually said that a bailie is analogous to the English aider- 
man, but this is only in so far as he is a person of superior dignity 
in the council, for, unlike an alderman, he continues to sit for 
the ward for which he has ’necn elected after selection as a bailie, 
lie is always appointed from within the council, and his term of 
office is only that of an ordinary councillor, that is, f()r not more 
tlian three years. Bailie to sasine was the person who 
appeared for the superior at the ceremony of giving sasine. 
This ceremony was abolished in 1845. Bailie 0/ Holy rood, 
or Bailie of ihe Abbey, was the official who had jurisdiction in 
all civil debts contracted within the precincts of the sanctuary 
(?.».). (T. A. I.) ■ 

Bailli, — In France the bailiff (bailli), or seneschal in feudal 
days, was the principal officer of any noble of importance. He 
it was who held the feudal (’ourt of assizes when the lord w^as 
not present himself. A great noble often also had a prhote, 
where small mutters were settled, and the preparatur\" steps 
taken relative to the more important cases reserved for the 
assizes. Among the great officers of the crown of France a 
grand - seneschal formerly figured until the reign of Philip 
Augustus, when the last holder of the office was not replaced by 
a successor. U is also under Philip Augustus that local bailiffs 
first make a definite appearance. In the ordinance of 1190, by 
which the king, about to set forth on the crusade, arranged for 
the administration of the kingdom during liis absence, they 
figure as part of a general system. Probably the first royal 
bailiffs or seneschals were the seigniorial bailiffs of certain great 
fiefs that had been reunited to the crown, their functions still 
continuing after the annexation. Their essential function was 
at first the surv'^eillance of the royal provosts (prhols), who until 
then had had the sole administration of the various parts of the 
domain. They concentrated in their own hands the produce of 
the provostships, and they organized and led the men who by 
feudal rules owed military service to the king. They had also 
judicial functioas, which, at first narrowlj' restricted in applica- 
tion, became much enlarged as. time went on, and they held 
periodical assizes in the principal centres of their districts. 
When the right of appeal was instituted, it was they who heard 
the appeals ffom sentences pronounced by inferior royal judges 
and by the seigniorial justices. Royal cases, and cases in which 
a noble was defendant, were also reserved for them. The royal 
bailli or seneschal (no real difference existed between the two 
offices, the names merely changir^ according to the district), 
was for long the king's principal representative in the provinces, 
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and the haiUiage or the shtickaussie was then as important 
administratively as judicially. But the political power of the 
bailiffs was greatly lessened when the provincial governors were 
created. They had already lost their financial powers, and their 
judicial functions now passed from them to their lieutenants. 

By his origin the bailiff had a military character ,* he was an 
officer of the “ short robe and not of the “ long robe,** which in 
those days was no obstacle to his being well versed in precedents. 
But when, under the influence of Roman and canon law, the legal 
procedure of the civil courts became learned, the bailiff often 
availed himself of a right granted him by ancient public law : that 
of delegating the exercise of his functions to whomsoever he 
thought fit. He delegated his judicial functions to lieutenants, 
whom he selected and discharged at w^ill. But as this delegation 
became habitual, the position of the lieutenants was strengthened ; 
in the i6th century they became royal officers by title, and even 
dispossessed the bailiffs of their judiciary prerogatives. The 
tribunal of the bailliage or shiechaussee underwent yet another 
transformation, becoming a stationary court of justice, the seat 
of which was fixed at the chief town. During the 15th and i6th 
centuries ambulatory assizes diminished in both frequency and 
importance. In the 17th and i8th centuries they were no more 
than a survival, the lieutenant of such a bailliage having preserved 
the right to hold one assize each year at a certain locality in his 
district. The ancient bailiff or hailli d'eph still existed, however ; 
the judgments in the tribunal of the bailliage were delivered in 
his name, and he was responsible for their execution. So long 
as the military service of the ban and arriere ban, due to the king 
from all fief-holders, was maintained (and it was still in force at 
the end of the 17th century’), it was the bailiffs who organized it. 
Finally the bailliage became in principle the electoral district for 
the states -general, the unit represented therein by its three 
estates. I'he justiciary nobles retained their judges, often called 
bailiffs, until the Revolution. These judges, who were competent 
to decide questions as to the payment of seigniorial dut.s, could 
not, legally at all events, theinsoh'es farm those revenues. 

See Duiujiit F»Tri«"i, Lva Ojfiucis yityuux dcs hailli vt siui'- 
chnu$s(rs at les insiitutinn$ vumn'ichinuc^ hualrs eir V'lnure d la fin 
du moven age (1002) ; Ariii.ind Brette, Ilecueil dr documents 
relatifs d la convomtiou des itat^-genhaux de (3 vols. J904) 

(vol. iii. llic condition of the bailliagcs and sruechausstes in 

(J I’.F.) 

BAILLET, ADRIEN (i 04 <ri 7 o 6 ), French scholar and critic, 
was born on the 13th of June 1640, at the villjxge of Neuvillc near 
Beauvais, in Picardy. His parents could only afford to send him 
to a small scho<d in the village, but he picked up some Latin from 
the friars of a neighbouring convent, who brought him under the 
notice of the bishop of Beauvais. By his kindness Baillet re- 
ceived a thorough education at the theological seminary, and was 
afterwards appointeci to a post as teacher in the college of Beau- 
vais. In 1676 he was ordained priest and was presented to a small 
vicarage. He accepted in 1680 the appointment of librarian to M. 
del-amoignon, advocate-general to the />« Wcwew/ of Paris, of whose 
library he made a catalogue raisonne (35 vols.), all written with 
his own hand. The remainder of his life was spent in incessfint, 
unremitting labour ; so keen was his devotion to study that he 
allowed himself only five hours a day for rest. He died on the 
2ist of January 1706. Of his numerous works the following are 
the most conspicuous : (i) Hi stair e de Hollande depuis la treve de 
j6oq jusqu'd t 6 go (4 vols. 1693), a continuation of Grotius, and 
published under the name of La Neuville, (2) Les Vies des saints 
... (4 vols. 1701), (3) Des Satires personelles, iraite hisiorique ei 
critique de celles qui portent le titre d'Anti ( 2 vols. 1689), (4) Vie de 
Descartes {2 vols. i Auteurs dSguisis sous des noms Strangers, 

empruntes, &c. (1690), (6) Jugemens des savans sur les principaux 
ouvrages des auteurs (9 vols. i 686). The last is the most cele- 

brated and useful of all his works. At the time of his death he 
was engaged on a Dictionnaire universelle ecclesiastique. The 
praise bestowed on the Jansenists in the Jugemefts des savans 
brought down on Baillet the hatred of the Jesuits, and his Vie 
des saints, in w'hich he brought his critical mind to bear on the 
question of miracles, caused some scandal. His V ie de Descartes is 


a mine of information on the philosopher aftd his work, derived 
from numerous unimpeachable authorities. 

S<HJ the edition by M. de la Monnove of the Jugemens des savans 
(Amsterdam. 4 vols. 1725). which contains the AntuBaUlet of GiUes 
Menage and an Abrege de la vie de Mr liaiUet. 

BAILLIE» LADY GRIZEL {1665-1746), Scottish song-writer, 
eldest daughter of Sir Patrick Hume or Home of Polwarth, 
afterwards earl of Marchmont, was bom at Redbraes Castle, 
Berwickshire, on the 25th of December 1665. When she was 
twelve years old she carried lettens from her father to the Scottish 
patriot, Robert Baillie of Jerviswood, who was then in prison. 
Home\s friendship for Baillie made him a suspected man, and the 
king’s troops occupied Redbraes Castle. He remained in hiding 
for some time in a churchyard, where his daughter kept him 
supplied with food, but on hearing of the execution of Baillie 
(1684) he fled to Holland, where his family soon after joined him. 
They returned to Sc’otland at tht^ Revolution. Lady (vrizel 
married in 1692 CJcorge Baillie, son of the [xitriou She died on 
the 6th of December 1 746. She had two daughters, Grizcl, who 
married Sir Alexander Murray of Stanhope, and Rachel, Lady 
Binning. Lady Murray had in her posscs.sion a MS. of her 
mother s in prose and verse. Some of the songs had been printed 
in Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany, “And werena my 
heart light I wad dee,” the most famous of Liidy Grizers songs, 
originally apfiearcd in Orpheus Caledonius (1725). 

Memoirs of the Lives and Chaiacters of the Bight Hon. George 
Baillie of Jrrnswond and Lady Cinsell Baillie, hv their daughter, 
Lady Murray of Stanhope, were printed in 1822. G(*orgo Baillic's 
Correspondence (1702-1708) was edit(*d by l^ord Minto for the 
Baiinatyne Club in 1842. The I.ogencl ot r.aciy (^rizelda Baillie ” 
forms one ol Joanna Bail lie’s Metrical Legends of Exalted Character. 

BAILLIE, JOANNA (1762- 185 r), British poet and dramatist, 
w'as born at the manse of Bolhwcll, on the banks of the Clyde, on 
the nth of September 1762. She bclongefl to an old Scottish 
family, which (laiined among its ancestors Sir W’illiam Wallaee. 
At an early period she moved with her sister Agnes to London, 
where their brother, Dr Matthew Baillie, was settled. The two 
sisters inherited a small competence from their uncle. Dr William 
Hunter, and took up their resirkmce at Hampstead, then on the 
oil I skirts of London, vvIkti* they passed the remainder of their 
livt's. Joanna Baillie had receiverl an excellent education, and 
began very early to write poetr\’. Sbe published anonymously 
in 1700 a volume called Fugitive Verses \ but it w\as not till 1798 
that she produced the first volume of her “ plays on the passions ” 
under the title of A Series of Plays. Her design was to illustrate 
each of the dt^qiest and strongest passions of tlie human mind, 
such as hate, jealousy, fear, love, by a tragedy and a comedy, in 
each ot wliii'h should be exhibited the actions of an individual 
under the influence of these passions. Tlie first volume was 
published anonymously, but the authorship, though at first 
attributed to Sir Waller Scott, was soon discovered. The hook 
had considerable success and was ffillowed by a second volume in 
1802, a third in 1812 and three volumes of Dramas in 1836. 
Miscellaneous Plays appeared in 1804, and the Family Legend in 
rSro. Miss Baillie herself intended her plays not for the closet 
but for the stage, 'fhe Family Legend, brought out in i8ro at 
Edinburgh, under the enthusiastic patronage of .Sir Walter Scott, 
had a brief though brilliant sucress ; De Monfort had a short run 
in London, mainly through the acting of John Kemble and Mrs 
Siddons ; Henri quez and The Separation were coldly received. 
With very few exceptions, Joanna Baillic's jdays are unsuiled for 
.stage exhibition. Not only is there a flaw in the fundamental 
idea, viz, that of an individual who is the embodiment of a single 
passion, but the want of incident and the direction of the 
attention to a single point, present insuperable obstacles to their 
success as acting piec«!s. At the same time they show remarkable 
powers of analysis and acute observation and arc writtim in a 
pure and vigorous style. Joanna Baillie’s reputation does not 
rest entirely on her dramas ; she was the author of some poems 
and songs of great beauty. The best of them are the Lines to 
Agnes Baillie on her Birthday, The Kitten, To a Child and some 
of her adaptations of Scottish songs, such as Woo'd and Married 
an* a*. Scattered throughout the dramas are also some lively and 
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beautiful songs, The Chough and the Crow in Orta, and the lover’s 
song in the Phantom, Miss Baillie died on the 23rd of February 
1851, at the advanced age of 89, her faculties remaining unim- 
paired to the last. Her gentleness and sweetness of disposition 
made her a universal favourite, and her little cottage at Hamp- 
stead was the centre of a brilliant literary society. 

See Joanna Baillie*s Dramatic and Poetical Works (London, 1851). 

BAILLlEf ROBERT (1602-1662), Scottish divine, was bom 
at Glasgow. Having graduated there in 1620, he gave himself to 
the study of divinity. In 1631, after he had been ordained and 
had acted for some years as regent in the university, he was 
appointed to the living of Kilwinning in Ayrshire. In 1638 he 
was a member of the famous (ilasgow Assembly, and soon after 
he accompanied Leslie and the Scottish army as chaplain or 
preacher. In 1642 he was made professor of divinity at Glasgow, 
and in the following year was selected as one of the five Scottish 
clergymen who were sent to the Westminster Assembly. In 
1649 be was one of the commissioners sent to Holland for the 
purpose of inviting Charles II. to Scotland, and of settling the 
terms of his admission to the government. He continued to 
take an active part in all the minor disputes of the church, and 
in 1661 was made principal of Glasgow University. He died in 
August of the following year, his death being probably hastened 
by his mortification at the apparently firm establishment of 
episcopacy in Scotland. Baillie was a man of learning and 
ability ; his views were not extreme, and he played but a 
secondary part in the stirring events of the time. His Letters, 
by which he is now chiefly remembered, are of first-rate historical 
importance, and give a very lively picture of the period. 

A comnlctc memoir and a full notice of all liis writin/?s will Ik* 
found in D. Laing’s edition of the TMtets and Journals of Robert Baillie 
(i637'-i 662), Hannatyne Club, 3 vols. (Jidinburgli, 1841-1842). 
Among his works are Ladensium ai^roKardKptarts, an answer to 
Lysimachus N tea nor, an attack on Laud and his system, in rc'ply to a 
publication which charged the Covenanters with Jesuitry ; Ana- 
haptism, the true Fountain of Independency, Bromtisme, Antinomy, 
Familisme, a sermon; An Historical Vindication of ike Govern- 
ment of the Church of Scotland ; The Life of William (Laud) now Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury Examined (London, 1O43) ; A Parallel of 
the Liturgy with ike Mass Booh, the Breviary, the Ceremonial and 
other Romish Rituals (l^indon, 1661). 

BAILLIE, ROBERT (d. 1684), Scottish conspirator, known 
as Baillie of Jerviswood, was the son of George Baillie of St 
Jolin’s Kirk, linarkshirc. He incurred the resentment of the 
Scottish government by rescuing, in June 1676, his brother-in-law 
Kirkton, a Presbyterian minister who had illegally been seized 
and confined in a house by Carstairs, an informer. He was fined 
£500, remaining in prison for four months and then being 
liberated on paying one-half the fine to Carstairs. In despair 
at the state of his countr)' he determined in 1683 to emigrate 
to South Carolina, but the plan came to nothing, llie same 
year Baillie, with some of his friends, went to London and entered 
into communication with Monmouth, Russell and their party 
in order to obtain redress ; and on the discovery of the Rye 
House Plot he was arrested. Questioned by the king himself he 
repudiated any knowledge of the conspiracy, but with striking 
truthfulness would not deny tliat he had been consulted with 
the view of an insurrection in Scotland. He was subsequently 
loaded with irons and sent back a prisoner to Scotland. Thov^h 
there was no evidence whatever to support his connexion with 
the plot, he was fined £6000 and kept in close confinement. 
He was already in a languishing state when on the 23rd of 
December 1684 he was brought up again before the high court 
on the charge of treason. He was pronounced guilty on the 
following day and hanged the same afternoon at the market 
cross at Edinburgh with all the usual barbarities. His shocking 
treatment was long remembered as one of the worst crimes 
committed by the Stuart administration in Scotland. Bishop 
Burnet, who was hi.s cousin, describes him as “ in the presbyterian 
principles but ... a man of great piety and virtue, learned 
in the law, in mathematics and in languages.” He married 
a sister of Sir Archibald Johnston, Lord Warriston, and left a 
son, George, who took refuge in Holland, afterwards returning 
with William III. and being restored to his estates. 


BAILLY9 JEAN STLVAIN (i 736 -“i 793 )> French astronomer 
and orator, was bom at Paris on the 15th of September 1736. 
Originally intended for the profession of a painter, he preferred 
writing tragedies until attracted to science by the influence of 
Nicolas de Lacaille. He calculated an orbit for the comet of 
1759 (Halley’s), reduced Lacaille’s observations of 515 zodiacal 
stars, and was, in 1763, elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. His Essai sur la iheorie des satellites de Jupiter (1766), 
an expansion of a memoir presented to the Academy in 1763, 
showed much original power ; and it was followed up in 1771 
by a noteworthy dissertation Sur les inegalites de la lumiere des 
satellites de Jupiter, Meantime, he had gained a high literary 
reputation by his illoges of Charles V., Lacaille, Moliere, Corneille 
and Leibnitz, which were issued in a collected form in 1770 and 
1790 ; he was admitted to the French Academy (February 26, 
1784), and to the Academic des Inscriptions in 1785, .when 
Fontenelle’s simultaneous membership of all three Academies 
was renewed in him. Thenceforth, he devoted himself to the 
history of science, publishing successively ; — liistoire de V astro- 
nomic ancienne (1775) ; liistoire de V astronomic moderne (3 vols. 
1779-1782); Lettres sur Vorigine des sciences (1777); Leitres 
sur VAtlantide de Platon (1779); and Traite de V astronomic 
indienne et orienUde (1787). Their erudition was, however, 
marred by speculative extravagances. 

The cataclysm of the French Revolution interrupted his 
studies. Elected deputy from Paris to the states-general, he 
was chosen president of the I'hird Estate (May 5, 1789), led the 
famous proceedings in the Tennis Court (June 20), and acted 
as mayor of Paris (July 15, 1789, to November 16, 1791). The 
dispersal by the National Guard, under his orders, of the riotous 
assembly in the Champ de Mars (July 17, 1791) rendered him 
obnoxious to the infuriated populace, and he retired to Nantes, 
where he composed his Memoir es d*un temoin (published in 
3 vols. by MM. Berville and Barri^re, 1821-1822), an incom- 
plete narrative of the extraordinary events of his public life. 
Late in 1793, Bailly quitted Nantes to join his friend Pierre 
Simon l^place at Mclun ; but was there recognized, arrested 
and brought (November 10) before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
at Paris. On the 12th of November he was guillotined amid 
the insults of a howling mob. He met his death with patient 
dignity, having, indeed, disastrously shared the enthusiasms of 
his age, but taken no share in its crimes. 

Notices oC his life are contained in the Plages by Merard de Saint 
Just, Delisle do Salles, l-alande and Lacretelle ; in a memoir by 
Arago, read the 26th of February 1844 lieforo the Academie des 
Sciences, and published in Notices hiographiqttes, t. ii. (1852). See 
also Dclamhre, Histinre de V astronomic au j 8 me sidcle, p. 735, and 
I^ilandu, Bibliographic astronomique, p. 730. 

BAILMENT (from Fr. bailler, to place in charge of, cf. Bail), 
in law, a delivery of goods from one person called the bailor, to 
another person called the bailee, for some purpose, upon a 
contract, express or implied, that after the purpose has been 
fulfilled they shall be redelivered to the bailor, or otherwise 
dealt with according to his direction, or kept till he reclaims 
them. The following is Chief Justice Holt’s classification of 
bailments in Coggs v. Bernard, 1704, i Sm. L.C. 167, which 
is generally adopted, (i) Deposiium, or bailment without 
reward, in order that the bailee may keep the goods for the 
bailor. In this case, the bailee has no right to use the thing 
entrusted to him, and is liable for gross negligence, but not 
for ordinary negligence. Thus, where a customer had deposited 
some securities with his banker (who received nothing for his 
services) and they were stolen by a cashier, it was held that as 
there was no proof of gross negligence the banker was not liable 
(Gihlin v. McMullen, 1868, L.R, 2 P.C. 317). (2) Commodatum, 
or loan, where goods or chattels that are useful are lent to the 
bailee gratis, to be used by him. The bailee may be justly 
considered as representing himself to the bailor to be a person 
of competent skill to take care of the thing lent {Wilson v. Brett, 
1843, II M. & W. XI 3), and the transaction being a gratuitous 
loan, and one for the advantage of the bailee solely, he is bound 
to use great diligence in the protection of the thing bailed and 
will be responsible even for slight negligence. Thus, where a 
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horse was lent to the defendant to ride, it was held that it did 
not warrant him in allowing his servant to do so {Bringloe v. 
Mortice, 1676, i Mod. 210). But where a horse was for sale 
and the vendor allowed the defendant to have the horse for the 
purpose of trying it, it was held that he had a right to allow a 
competent person upon the horse to try it {Camoys v. Scurr, 
1840, 9 C. & P. 383). (3) Locatio ret, or lending for hire. In 
the case of hiring the bailee is bound to use such diligence as a 
prudent man would exercise towards his own property. Thus, 
where the defendant hired a horse, and it having fallen ill, 
prescribed for it himself instead of calling in a veterinary suigeon, 
he was held liable for the loss {Dean v. Keate, 1811, 3 Camp. 4). 
(4) Vadium, pawn or pledge ; a bailment of person^ property 
as a security for a debt. In this case the pledgee is bound to use 
ordinary diligence in guarding the thing pledged. (5) Locatio 
operis faciendi, where goods are delivered to be carried, or some- 
thing is to be done about them for a reward to be paid to the 
bailee. In this case, the bailee is bound to use ordinary diligence 
in preserving the property entrusted to him. (6) Mandatum, 
a delivery of goods to somebody, who is to carry them, or do 
something about them gratis. The liabilities of a mandatory 
and of a depository are exactly the same ; neither is liable for 
anything short of gross negligence. 

See further under Banks ano Banking ; Carrikk ; Diligence ; 
Factor; Hiring; Inns and Innkeepers; Lien; Nk<.ligknck; 
Pledge ; I^awnbroking ; I^rincipal and Agent, &c. 

BAILY, EDWARD HODGES (1788-1867), British sculptor, 
was bom at Bristol on the loth of March 1788. llis father, 
who was a celebrated carver of figureheads for ships, destined 
him for a commercial life, but even at school the boy showed 
his natural taste and remarkable talents by producing numerous 
wax models and busts of his schoolfellows, and afterwards, when 
placed in a mercantile house, still carried on his favourite employ- 
ment. Two Homeric studies, executed for a friend, were shown 
to J. Flaxman, who bestowed on them such high commendation 
that in 1807 Baily came to London and placed himself as a pupil 
under the great sculptor. Jn 1809 h(' entered the academy 
schools. In 1811 he gained the academy gold medal for a model 
of Hercules restoring Alc. stis to Admetus,^* and soon after 
exhibited “ Apollo <Uscharging his Arnjws against the Greeks ” 
and “ Hercules casting Lichas into the Sea.” Tn 1821 he was 
elected R.A., and exhibited one of his best pieces, “ I'.ve at the 
Fountain.” He was entrusted with the carving of the bas-reliefs 
on the south side of the Marble Arch in Hyde Park, and executed 
numerous busts and statues, such as those of Nelson in Trahilgar 
Square, of Earl Grey, of Lord Mansfield and others. Baily 
died at Holloway <m the 221UI of May 1867. 

BAILY, FRANCIS (1774-1844), English astronomer, was born 
at Newbury in Berkshire, on the 28th of April 1774. After a 
tour in the unsettled parts of North America in 1796-1797, his 
journal of which was edited by Augustus <le Morgan in 1856, he 
entered the I^ondon Stock Exchange in 1799. The successive 
publication of T aides for the Purchasing and Renewing of Leases 
(1S02), of The Doctrine of Interest and Annuities (1808), and The 
Doctrine of Life-Annuities and Assurances (1810), earned him a 
high reputation as a writer on life-contingencies ; iie amas.sed 
a fortune through diligence and integrity and retired from 
business in 1825, to devote himself wholly to astronomy. He 
had already, in 1820, taken a leading part in the foundation 
of the Royal Astronomical Society ; and its gold medal was 
awarded him, in 1827, for his preparation of the Astronomical 
Society’s Catalogue of 2881 stars {Memoirs R. Astr. Soc. ii.). 
The reform of the Nautical Almanac in 1829 was set on foot by 
his protests ; he recommended to the Briti.sh Association in 
1837, and in great part executed, the reduction of Joseph de 
Lalande’s and Nicolas de Lacaille’s catalogues c'ontaining about 
57,000 stars ; he superintended the compilation of the British 
Association’s Catalogue of 8377 stars (published 1845); and 
revised the catalogues of Tobias Mayer, Ptolemy, Ulugh Beg, 
Tycho Brahe, Edmund Halley and Hevelius {Memoirs R. Astr. 
iv., xiii.). 

His notice of “ Baily’s Beads,” during an annular eclipse of the 
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sun on the 15th of May 1836, at Inch Bonney in Roxburghshire, 
started the^ modem series of eclipse-expeditions. The pheno- 
menon, which depends upon the inequalities of the moon’s 
limb, was so vividly described by him as to attract an unprece- 
dented amount of attention to the totality of the 8th of July 
1842, observed by Baily himself at Pavia. He completed and 
discussed H. Foster’s pendulum-experiments, deducing from 
them an ellipticity for the earth of {Memoirs R. Astr. Soc. 
yii.); corrected for the length of \he seconds -pendulum by 
introducing a neglected element of reduction ; and was entrusted, 
in 1843, witli the reconstruction of the standards of length. 
His laborious operations for determining the mean density of 
the earth, carried on by Henry Cavendish’s method (1838-1842), 
yielded for it the authoritative value of 5-66. He died in London, 
on the 30th of August 1844. Baily’s Accowxt of the Rev. John 
Flamsteed (1835) is of fundamental importance to the scientific 
history of that time. It included a repiiblication of the Briti.sh 
Catalogue. 

See J. Herschel’s Memoir of F. Baily, Fstj. (1843), ^*-^0 prefixed to 
Baily'.s Journal of a Tour, willi a list of Ins writings ; Month. Not. B. 
A sir. .Soc. xiv. 1844. 

BAILY, WILLIAM HELLIER (1819-1888), English palaeon- 
tologist, nephew of K. IT. Baily the sculptor, was horn at Bristol 
on the 7th of July 1819. From 1837 to 1844 l"^^ was assistant 
curator in the Bristol Museum, a post he relinquished to join 
the staff of the Geological Survey in London. In 1854 he became 
assistant naturalist, under Edward Forbes and afterwards under 
Huxley. In 1857 he was transferred to the Irish branch of the 
Gcokjgical Survey, as acting palaeontologist, and retained this 
post until the end of his life. lie was the author of many papers 
on palaeontological subjects, and of notes on fossils in the 
explanatory memoirs of the Geological Survey of Ireland. He 
published (1867 1875) a useful work entitled Figures of Charac- 
teristic British Fossils, with Descriptive Remarks, of which only 
the first volume, dealing with palaeozoic species, was issued. 
The figures wtTe all drawn on stone by himself. He died at 
Kathmines near Dublin on the 6th of August 1888. 

BAIN, ALEXANDER (1818-1903), Scottish philosopher 
and educationalist, was born on the 11th of June 1818 in 
Aberdeen, where* he ri’ccived his first schooling. In early life 
he was a weaver, hence the punning d-'seription of him as WVc- 
vir, re.v philosohhornm. In 1836 he entered Marischal College, 
and came under the influence of John Ouickshank, professor 
of mathematics, Thomas (’lark, professor of chemistry, and 
William Knight, professor of natural philosophy. His college 
career w'as distinguished, especially in mental philosophy, 
mathematics and physics. Towards the end of his arts course 
he became a contributor to the Westminster 'Review (first article 
‘^Fllectrotype and Daguerreotype,” September 1840). This 
was the beginning of his conrujxion with John Stuart Mill, 
which led to a life-long friendship. In 1841 he became sub- 
stitute for Dr (ilennic, the professor of moral philosophy, who, 
through ill health, was unable to discharge the* active duties of 
the chair. This post he occupied for three successive sessions, 
during which he continued writing for the Westminster, anil 
also in 1842 helped Mill with the revision of the MS. of his 
System of Logic. In 1843 he ccmtrihiited the first review of 
the book to the London and Westminster. In 1845 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in the Andersonian University of Glasgow. A year later, 
preferring a wider field, he resigned the position and devoted 
himself to literary work. In 1848 he removed to London to 
fill a post in the board of health, under ILdwin Chadwick, 
and became a prominent member of the brilliant circle which 
included George Grote and John Stuart Mill. In 1855 he pub- 
lished his first large work. The Senses and the Intellect, follow'cd 
in 1859 by The Emotions and the Will. These treatises won for 
him a position among independent thinkers. He was examiner 
in logical and moral philosophy (1857 1862 and 1864 -1869) to 
the university of London, and in morjl science in the Indian 
('ivil Service examinations. 

In i860 he was appointed by the crown to the new chair of 
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logic and English in the university of Aberdeen (created on 
the amalgamation of the two colleges, King's and Marischal, 
by the Scottish Universities Commission of 1858). Up to this 
date neither logic nor English had received adequate attention 
in Aberdeen, and Bain devoted himself to suppl3n[ng these 
deficiencies. He succeeded not only in raising the stondard of 
education generally in the north of Gotland, but also in forming 
a school of philosophy and in widely influencing the teaching 
of English grammar and composition. His efforts were first 
directed to the preparation of English textbooks: Higher English 
(Jrammar (1863), followed in 1866 by the Manual of Rhetoric, in 
1872 by ^ First English Grammar, and in 1874 by the Companion 
to the Higher Grammar, These works covered a large field and 
their original views and methods met with wide acceptance. 
But the other subject of his chair also called for attention. His 
own philosophical writings already published, especially The 
Senses and the Intellect (to which was added, in 1861, The Study 
of Character^ including an Estimate of Phrenology), were too large 
for effective use in the class-room. Accordingly in 1868, he 
published his Manual of Mental and Moral Science, mainly a 
condensed form of his treatises, with the doctrines rc-stated, and 
in many instances freshly illustrated, and with many important 
additions. The year 1870 saw the publication of the iMgic, 
This, too, was a work designed for the use of students ; it was 
based on J. S. Mill, but differed from him in many particulars, 
and had as distinctive features the treatment of the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy in connexion with causation and the 
detailed application of the principles of logic', to the various 
sciences. His services to education in Scotland were now recog- 
nized by the conferment of tlie honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by the university of Edinburgh in 1871. Next came two 
publications in “The International Scientific Series,” namely, 
Mind and Body (1872), and Educalum as a Science (t87<)). 

All the.se works, from the Higher English Grammar down- 
wards, were written by bain during his twenty years’ 
professoriate' at Aberdeen. To the same period belongs his 
institution of the philosophical journal Mind ; the first number 
appcarc'd in January 1876, under the editorship of a former 
pupil, (j. Croom Robertson, of University ('ollege, London. To 
this journal Hain contributed many important articles and 
discussions ; and in fact he bore the whole expenses of it till 
Robertson, owing to ill-health, resigned the editorship in iSgi, 
when it passed into other hand.s. Bain resigned his professorship 
in 1880 and was succeeded by William Minto, one of his most 
brilliant pupils. Nevertheless his interest in thought, and his 
desire to complete the scheme of work mapped out in earlier 
years, remained as keen as ever. Accordingly, in 1882 appeared 
the Biography of James Mill, and accompanying it John Stuart 
Mill : a Criticism, with Personal RecoUeelions, Next came (1884) 
a collection of arlic’les and papers, most of whicli had appi’ared 
in magazines, under the title of Practical P'ssays. This was suc- 
ceeded (1887, 1888) by a new edition of the Rhetoric, and along 
with it, a book On Teaching English, being an exhaustive 
application of the principles of rhetoric to the criticism of style, 
for the use of teachers ; and in 1894 he pnhlished a revised 
edition of The Senses and the Intellect, which contains his last 
word on psychology. In 1894 also ap^)eared his last contribution 
to Mind, Ilis last years were spent in privacy at Aberdeen, 
where he died on the 18th of September 1903. He married 
twice but left no children. 

Bain’s life was mainly that of a thinker and a man of letters. 
But he also took a keen interest and frequently an active part in 
the political and socifll movements of the day ; and so highly 
did the students of Aberdeen rate his practical ability, that, 
after his retirement from the chair of logic, they twice in suc- 
cession elected him lord rector of the university, each term of 
office extending over three years. He was a strenuous advocate 
of reform, especially in the teaching of sciences, and supported 
the claims of modern languages to a place in the curriculum. 
A marble bust of him stands in the public library and his 
portrait hangs in the Marischal College. 

Wide as Bain’s influence has been as a logician, a grammarian 


and a writer on rhetoric, his reputation rests on his psychology* 
At one with Johannes Muller in the conviction psychologus nemo 
nisi physiologus, he was the first in Great Britain during the 19th 
century to apply physiology in a thoroughgoing fashion to tlie 
elucidation of mental states. He was the originator of the 
theory of psycho-physical parallelism, which is used so widely 
as a worl^g basis by modern psychologists. His idea of 
applying the natural history method of classification to psychical 
phenomena gave scientific character to his work, the value of 
which was enhanced by his methodical exposition and his 
command of illustration. In line with this, too, is his demand 
that psychology sliall be cleared of metaphysics ; and to his 
lead is no doubt due in great measure the position that 
psychology has now acquired as a distinct positive science. 
Prof. Wm. James calls his work the “ last word ” of the earlier 
stage of psychology, but he was in reality the pioneer of the new. 
Subsequent psycho-physical investigations have all been in the 
spirit of his work ; and although he consistently advocated the 
introspective method in psychological investigation, he was 
among the first to appreciate the help tliat may be given to it 
by animal and social and infant psychology. He may justly 
claim the merit of luiving guided the awakened psychological 
interest of British thinkers of the second half of the 19th century 
into fruitful channels. He emphasized the importance of our 
active expcTiences of movement and effort, and though his theory 
of a central innervation sense is no longer held as he propounded 
it, its value as a suggestion to later psychologists is great. 
His autobiography, published in 1904, contains a full list of his 
works, and also the history of the last thirteen years of his life by 
W. L. Da-vidson of Aberdeen University, who further contributed 
to Mind (April 1904) a review of Bain’s services to philosophy. 

Works the above) : -EcHlion with notes of Paley’s Moral 

Philosophy { 1 85^); Education as a Sciem e ( 1 870) ; Dissertations on lead- 
imt philosophical topics inaiuly reprints) ot papers in Mind); he 

collul>orateil vvitli J. S. Mill anclGrole in editing James Mill’s Analysis 
of the Phenomena of the Human Mind (i8ho), and assisted in editing 
Grote’s Afisiotle and Minor IPorAs ; he also wrote a memoir pre- 
fixed to (U Groom Robert-son’s Philosophical Remains (1894). (See 
PsvcHOLCKiV and Association of Idkas.) (W. L. D.) 

BAIN, ANDREW GEDDES (1797-1864), British geologist, 
was a native of Scotland. In 1820 he emigrated to (.'ape C!olony, 
and carried on for some years the business of a saddler at (iraaf 
Reinet. During the Kaffir War in 1833-' 34 he took command 
of a provisional battalion raised for the defence of the frontier. 
Later he was engaged U) construct a military road through the 
Kcca Pass, and displayed engineering talents which led to his 
being permanently employed as surveyor of military roads 
under the corjis of Royal Engineers.’ This occupation created an 
interest in geology, which was fostered in 1837 by the loan of 
Lyell’s Elements, He discovered the remains of many reptilia, 
including the Dicynodon., which w^as obtained from the Karroo 
Beds near Fort Beaufort and described by Owen. Devoting all 
his spare energies to geological studies, Bain prepared in 1852 
the first comprehensive geological map of South Africa, a work 
of great merit, which was published by the Geological Society of 
London in 1856. He died at Cape Town in 1864. 

Obituary l>v Dr R. N. Rubidge, in Geol, Ma^. January 
p. 47: also Trans, Geol. Soc, S. Africa, vol. ii. part v., June iHoO 
(with iK>rtniit). 

BAINBRIDOE, JOHN (1582-1643), English astronomer, was 
bom at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire. He started as a 
physician and practised for some years, kept a school and studied 
astronomy. Having removed to I/)ndon, he was admitted 
(November 6, i6t8) a licentiate of the college of physicians, and 
attracted notice by a publication concerning the comet of 1618. 
Sir Henry Skivile (1549-1622) thereupon appointed him in 1619 
to the ^vilian chair of astronomy just founded liy him at 
Oxford ; Bainbridge was incorporated of Merton College and 
became, in 1631 and 1635 respectively, junior and senior reader 
of Linacre’s lectures. He died at Oxford on the 3rd of November 
1643. He wrote An Astronomical Description of the late Comet 
(1619); Camadaria{i(i^9i)\ and translated Proclus’ *S'/*/jaer<f . 
and Ptolemy’s De Plafieiarum Hypothesibus (1620). Several 
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manuscript works by him exist in the library of Trinity College^ 
Dublin. 

See Munk's College of Physicians, i. 175 ; Wood's Athenae (Bliss), 
iil 67 ; Biographia Britannicas i. 4*9* 

BAlNBjRIDGE» WILLIAM (1774--1B33), commodore in the 
United States navy, was born on the 7th of May 1774 in Princeton, 
N ew J ersey. At the age of fourteen he went to sea in the mcrcliant 
service, and was in command of a trading schooner at an early 
age. The American trading vessels of that period were supposed 
to be excluded by the navigation laws from commerce with the 
British West Indian Islands, though with the concealed or very 
slightly disguised assistance of the planters, tliey engaged in 
a good deal of contraband commerce. The war between France 
and Great Britain tended further to make the carrvdng trade 
of neutrals diflirult. Bainbridge hud therefore to expect, and 
when he could to elude or beat off, much interference on the part 
of French and British cruisers alike. He is said to have forced 
a British schooner, probably a privateer, which attacked him 
w'hen on his way from Bordeaux to St Thomas, to strike, but 
he did not take possession. On another occasion he is said to 
have taken a man out of a British ship in retaliation for the 
impressment of an American seaman by II.M.S. “ Indefatigable,'* 
tlien commanded by Sir Edward Pellew. When the United States 
navy was organized in 1 798 he was included in the corps of naval 
oiTicers, and appointed to the schooner “ Retaliation.” She wjis 
on one occasion seized by the French but afterwards released. 
As captain of the brig “ Norfolk ” of 18 guns, he was employed 
in cruising against the French, wlio were as aggressive against 
American commerce as the English. He was also sent to carry 
the tribute which the United Stales .still condescended to pay 
to the dey of Algiers, in order to secure exemption from capture 
for its merchant sliips in the Mediterranean -a service which 
he performed punctually, though with great disgust. When the 
United Slates found that l^ribing the pirate Barbarv stales did 
not secure exemption from their outrages, and was constrained 
at last to use force, he served against Algiers and 'J'unis. Ilis 
ship, the “ I'hiladelphia,” ran aground on the Tunisian coa-st, 
and he was tor a time imprisoned. On his release he returned 
for a time to the merchant service in order to make good the 
pecuniary loss caused by his captivity. When the war of 1812 
broke out between (ircat Britain and the United States, Bainbridge 
was appointed locommajui the Ignited States frigate “(onstitu- 
tioii ” (44), in succe.ssion to Captain Isaac Hull (<7.7^). 'I'he “ Con- 
stitution ” was a very fine ship of 1533 tons, which had already 
captured the Ciuerrit^re.” Under Ikiinbridge she was .sent to 
cruise in the South Atlantic. On the 29th of December 1812 
he fell in with il.M.S. “ Java,” a ve.ssel of 1073 tons, formerly 
the r>ench frigate “ Renonnnee ” (40). She was on her way to the 
East Indies, carrying the newly appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Bombay. She had a \'ery raw crew, including very few real 
seamen, and her men had only had one day\s gunnery drill. 
The United States navy paid great attention to its gunnery, 
which tlie British navy, mUled by its easy victories over the 
French, had greatly neglected. In these conditions the fate of 
the “ java ” w^as soon sealed. She was cut to pieces and forced 
to surrender, after suffering heavy loss, and inflicting very little 
on the “ Constitution.” After the conclusion of the war with 
Great Britain, Bainbridge served against the Barbary pirates 
once more. During his later years he served on the board of navy 
commissioners. He died on the 28th of July 1833. (D. H.) 

BAINDIR (anc. Caystrus), a town in Asiatic Turkey in the 
Aidin vilayet, situated in the valley of the Kuchuk Menderes. 
Pop. under 10,000, nearly half C'hristian. It is connected willi 
Smyrna by a branch of the Aidin railway, and has a trade in 
cotton, figs, raisins and tobacco. 

BAINES, EDWARD (1774- 1H48), English newspaper -pro- 
prietor and politician, was bom in 1774 at Walton-le-Dalc, near 
Preston, l^ncashire. He was educated at the grammar schools 
of Hawkshead and Preston, and at the age of sixteen was appren- 
ticed to a printer in the latter town. After remaining there 
four years and a half he removed to I^eds, finished his apprentice- 
ship, and at once started in business for himself. He was always 


a most assiduous student, and quickly became known as a man 
of great practical shrewdness and ability, who took a keen interest 
in political and social movements. His political opinions led 
him to sympathize with nonconformit>^ and he soon joined the 
Independents. In 1801 the assistance of party friends enabled 
him to buy the l^eds Mercury. Provincial newspapers did not 
at that time possess much influence : it was no part of the editor’s 
duty to supply what are now called “ leading articles ” and the 
system of reporting was defective. In both respects Baines made 
a complete change in the Mercury. His able political articles 
gradually made the paper the oigan of Liberal opinion in Leeds, 
and the connexion of the Baines family witli the paper made their 
influence powerful for many years in tliis direction. Baines 
soon began to take a prominent part in politics ; he was an 
ardent advocate of parliamentary refonn, and it was mainly 
by his influence that Macaulay was returned for Leeds in 1832 ; 
and in 1834 he succeeded Macaulay as member. He was re- 
elected in 1835 and 1837, but resigned in 1841. In parliament 
he supported the Liberal part>', but with indejK^ndent views. 
Like his son Edward after him, he strongly advocated the 
separation of church and state, and opposed government inter- 
ference in national education. His letters to Lord John Russell 
on the latter question (1846) had a pow'erful influence in deter- 
mining the action of the government. He died in 1848. His 
best-known writings arc : — The Hisiary, Directory and Gazetteer 
of the County of York ; History, Directory and Gazetteer of the 
County of Lancaster ; History of the County Palatine and Duchy 
of iMHcaster. He was also the author of a History of the U'flrr.r 
of Napoleon, which was continued under the title of A History 
of the Reign of George HI. 

His LZ/c (1861) has bet‘n written by his son, Sir Edward Baines 
(1800-1890), who was editor and afterwards proprietor of the 
Leeds Mercury, M.P. for Leeds (1859 1874), and was knighted 
in 1880 ; his History of the Cotton Manufacture (1835) was long 
a staralard authority. An elder son, Matthew Talbot Baines 
(1799 *1860), went to the bar, and beiame recorder of Hull (1837). 
He Ixjcame M.l’. for Hull in 1847, and in 1849 president of the 
Boor Law Board, in 1852 he was returned for Lo(*cls, and again 
became president of the Boor law Board (till 1855). In 1856 
he cntcTcd the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 

BAINI, GIUSEPPE (1775-1844), Italian priest, musical critic 
and composer . f church music, was born at Rome the 21 si 
of October J775. lie was instructed in composition l>y his unde, 
Lorenzo Baini, and afterwards by (i. Jannaconi. In 1814 he was 
apyxiinted musical director to the clmir of the [mntifical chapel, to 
which he had as early as 1802 gained admission in virtue of his 
fine bass voice. His compositions, of which very f<‘w have l>ecn 
published, were very favourable syiecimens of the. severe ecclesi- 
astical style ; one in particular, a ten -part Miserere ^ ( omjiosed 
lor Holy Week in 1821 by order of Pope j^ius VIJ., has taken a 
permanent place in the services of the Sistine cliayiel during 
Passion Week. Baini held a higher place, however, as a musical 
critic and historian than as a comyrnser, and his I.ife of Palestrina 
(Memorie storico-critiche della vita e de/le opere di Giovanni 
Pierluigi da Palestrina, 1828) ranks as one of the lx*st works 
of its class. Tlic phrase 11 Principe della Mustca, which has 
Ix’comc finally associated with the nam<‘ of Palestrina, originates 
with this liiography. Giusepyie Bainj died on the 21st of May 
1844 In Rome. 

BAIR AM, a Perso-Turki.sli word meaning “ festival,” applied 
in Turkish to the two princiyxd festivals of Islam. The first 
of these, according to the calendar, is the “ Lesser Festival,” 
called by the Turks Kutshuk liairdm (“ l^esscr Bairam "), nr 
Sheker Bairam (“ Sugar Bairam ”), and by Arabic-speaking 
Moslems* Jrf al-Fitr (“ Festival of Fast-hreaking ”), or 41 - td 
saghir C* Lesser Festival ”). It follows imm(!diately the ninth 
or the fasting-month, Ramadan, occuyjying the first tlirt-e days 
of the tenth month, Shauwal. It is, therefore, also calkd by 
Turks Ramazan Bairam, and exhibits more outward signs of 
rejoicing than the technically ” Greater Festival.” Official 
receptions are held on it, and private visits paid ; friends con- 
gratulate one another, and presents are given ; new dollies 
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are put on, and the graves of relatives are visited. The second, 
or “ Greater Festival,” is called by the Turks Qurbdn Bairdtn, 

** Sacrifice Bairam,” and by Arabic speakers Al-id d-kabir, 

“ Greater Festival,” or d-edhd, “ Festival of Sacrifice.” It 
falls on the tenth, and two or three following days, of the last 
month, Dhu-UJjdjjay when the pilgrims each slay a ram, a he-goat, 
a cow or a camel in the valley of Mina in commemoration of the 
ransom of Ishmael with a ram. Similarly throughout the Moslem 
world, all who can afford it sacrifice at this time a legal animal, 
and either consume the flesh themselves or give it to the poor. 
Otherwise it is celebrated like the Lesser Festival,” but with 
less ardour. Both festivals, of course, belong to a lunar calendar, 
and move through the solar year every thirty-two years. 

Sec Lane’s Modern lif^vptians, chap. xxv. ; Michell, Egyptian 
Calendar ; Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, pp. 192 ff. ; Sir R. Burton. 
Pilgrimage, chaps, vii., xxx. (D. B. Ma.) 

BAIRD, SIR DAVID (1757-1829), British general, was born 
at Newby th in Aberdeenshire in December 1757. He entered 
the British army in 1773, and was sent to India in 1779 with 
the 73rd (afterwards 71st) Highlanders, in which he was a 
captain. Immediately on his arrival, Baird was attached to 
the force commanded by Sir Hector Monro, which was sent 
forward to assist the detachment of Colonel Baillie, threatened 
by Hydcr Ali. In the action which followed the whole force 
was destroyed, and Baird, severely wounded, fell into the hands 
of the Mysore chief. The prisoners, who were most barbarously 
treated, remained captive for over four years. Baird’s mother, 
on hearing that her son and other prisoners were in fetters, is 
said to have remarked, “ God help the chiel chained to oor 
Davie.” The bullet was not extracted from Baird’s wound until 
his release. He became major in 1787, visited England in i7tS(), 
and purchased a lieutenant-colonelcy in 1790, returning to India 
in the following year. He held u brigade command in the war 
against Tippoo, and served under C'ornwallis in the Seringapatam 
operations of 1792, being promoted colonel in 1795. Baird 
served also at the Cape of Good Hope as a brigadier-general, 
and be returned to India as a major-general in 1798. In the last 
war against Tippoo in 1799 Baird was appointed to the senior 
brigade command in the army. At the successful ass lult of Seringa- 
patam Baird led the storming party, and was soon a master 
of the stnji\ghold in which he had long been a prisoner. He 
had been disappointed that the command of the large contingent 
of the nizain W'us given to (’oloncl Arthur Wtllcsley ; and when 
after the capture of the fortress the same oflicer obtained the 
governorship, Baird judged himself to have been treated with 
injustice and disrespect. He afterwards received the thanks of 
parliament and of the liast India Company for his gallant 
l^caring on that important day, and a pension was offered to him 
by the Company, which he declined, apparently from the hope 
of receiving the order of the Bath from the government. General 
Baird commanded the Indian army which was sent in 1801 to 
co-operate with Abercromby in the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt. Wellesley was appointed secxjnd in command, 
but owing to ill-health did not accompany the expedition. 
Baird landed at Kosseir, conducted his army across the desert 
to Kena on the Nile, and thence to Cairo. He arrived before 
Alexandria in time for the final o|;)erations. On his return to 
India in 1H02, he was employed against Scindia, but l>eing 
irritated at anotlier appointment given to Wellesley he relin- 
quished his command and relurnetl to Europe. In 1804 he was 
knighted, and in 1805 *1806, being by now a lieutenant-general, 
he commanded the expedition against the Cape of Good Hope 
with complete success, capturing Cape Town and forcing the 
Dutch general Janssens to surrender. But here again his usual 
ill luck attemlcd him. ('ommodore Sir Home Popham ])ersuaded 
Sir David to lend him troops for an expedition gainst Buenos 
Aires ; the successive failures of operations against this place 
involved the recall of Baird, though on his return home he was 
quickly re-employed as a divisional general in the Copenhagen 
expedition of 1807. During the bombardment of Copenhagen 
Baird was wounded. Shortly after his return, he was semt out 
to the Peninsular War in command of a considerable force 


which was sent to Spain to co-operate with Sir John Moore, to 
whom he was appointed second in command. It was Baird’s 
misfortune that he was junior by a few days both to Moore and 
to Lord Cavan, under whom he had served at Alexandria, and 
thus never had an opportunity of a chief command in the field. 
At the battle of Corunna he succeeded to the supreme command 
after Moore’s fall, but shortly afterwards his left arm was 
shattered, and the command passed to Sir John Hope. He 
again obtained the thanks of parliament for his gallant services, 
and was made a K.B. and a baronet. Sir David married Miss 
Campbell-Preston, a Perthshire heiress, in 1810. He was not 
employed again in the field, and personal and political enmities 
caused him to be neglected and repeatedly passed over. He was 
not given the full rank of general until 1814, and his governor- 
ship of Kinsale was given five years later. In 1820 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief in Ireland, but the command 
was soon reduced, and he resigned in 1822. He died on the i8th 
of August 1829. 

See Theodore Hook’s Life of Sir David Baird. 

BAIRD, HENRY MARTYN (1832-1906), American historian 
and educationalist, a son of Robert Baird (1798-1863), a Presby- 
terian preacher and author who worked earnestly both in the 
United States and in Europe for the cause of temperance, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 17th of Januar)^ 
1832. He spent eight years of his early youth with his father 
in Paris and Geneva, and in 1850 graduated at New York 
University. He then lived for two years in Italy and Greece, 
was a student in the Union Theological Seminary in New York 
city from 1853 to 1855, and in 1856 graduated at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He was a tutor for four years in the 
(College of New Jersey (now Princeton University), and from 
1859 until his death was professor of Greek language and litera- 
ture in New York University. He is best known, however, as 
a historian of the Huguenots. Elis work, which appeared in 
three parts, entitled respectively History of the Rise of the 
Huguenots oj France (2 vols., 1879), The Huguenots and Henry of 
Navarre (2 vols., r886), and The Huguenots and the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (2 vols., 1895), is characterized by painstaking 
thoroughness, by a judicial temper, and by scholarship of a 
high order. He also published Modern Greece, A Narrative of a 
Residence and Travels in that Country (1856) ; a biography of 
his father. The Life of the Rei>. Robert Baird, D.D. (1866) ; and 
Theodore Beza, the Counsellor of the French Reformation (1899). 
He died in New York city on the irth of November 1906. 

His brother, Charles Washinoton Baird (1828-1887), ,*i 
graduate of New York University (1848) and of the Union 
Theological Seminary (1852), and the minister in turn of a 
Dutch Reformed church at Brooklyn, New York, and of a 
Presbyterian church at Rye, New York, also was deeply inter- 
ested in the history of the Huguenots, and published a scholarly 
work entitled The History of the Huguenot Emigration to America 
(2 vols., 1885), left unfinished at his death. 

BAIRD, JAMES (1802-1876) Scottish iron-master, was lx)rn at 
Kirkwood, Lanarkshire, on the 5th of December 1802, the son of 
a coal-master. Ini 826 his father, two brothers and himself leased 
coalfields at Gartsherrie and in the vicinity, and in 1828 iron mines 
near by, and in 1830 built blast fumace.s. In this year the father 
retired, the firm of William Baird & Co. was organized, and James 
Baird assumed active control. His improvements in machinery 
laixely increased the output of his furnaces, which by 1864 had 
grown in numlx‘r to nearly fifty, producing 300,000 tons annually 
and employing 10,000 hands. The brothers became great land- 
owners,and James wasM.P. for the Falkirk burghs in i85T-i8s2and 
1852-1857. He died at his estate near Ayr on the 20th of June 1 876, 
leaving property valued at three million pounds. He had been 
during lus life a great public benefactor, founding schools and the 
Baird Lectures (1871) for the defence of orthodox theology, and 
in 1873 the Baird Trust of £500,000 to enable the Established 
Church of Scotland to cope with the spiritual needs of the masses. 
He was twice married but left no children. 

BAIRD, SPENCER FULLERTON (1823-1887), American 
naturalist, was born in Reading, Pennsylvania, on the 3rd of 
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February 1823. Hegraduated at Dickinson CoUege> Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania in 1840, and next year made an ornithological excursion 
through the mountains of Pennsylvania, walking, says one of his 
biographers, “ 400 m. in twenty-one days, and the last day 60 m,” 
In 1838 he met J. J. Audubon, and thenceforward his studies 
were largely ornithological, Audubon giving him a part of his own 
collection of birds. After studying medicine for a time, Baird 
became professor of natural history in Dickinson College in 1845, 
assuming also the duties of the chair of chemistry, and giving 
instruction in physiology and mathematics. This variety of 
duties in a small college tended to give him that breadth of 
scientific interest which characterized him through life, and 
made him perhaps the most representative general man of 
science in America. For the long period between 1850 and 1878 he 
was assistant-secretary of the S^mithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, and on the death of Joseph Henry, in the latter year, he 
became secretary. While an officer of the Smithsonian, Baird's 
duties consisted, in large part, of the gathering of information 
from many fields, and the superintendence of the lab( 3 ur of 
workers in widely different lines. Thus, apart from his assistance 
to others, his own studies and published writings cover a broad 
range : iconography, geology, mineralogy, botany, anthropology, 
general zoology, and, in particular, ornithology ; while for a 
series of years he edited an annual volume summarizing progress 
in all scientific lines of investigation. He gave general superin- 
tendence, between 1850 and i860, to several government expedi- 
tions for scientific exploration of the western territories of the 
United States, preparing for them a manual of Instructions to 
Collectors, Of his own publications, the bibliography by 0 . Brown 
Goode, from 1843 to the close of 1882, includes 1063 entries, of 
which 775 were short articles in his Annual Record. His most 
important volumes, on the whole, were Birds^ in the series of 
reports of explorations and surveys for a railway route from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean (1858), of which Dr Elliott 
Coues says (as quoted in the Popular Science Monthly y xxxiii. 553) 
that it “ exerted an influence perhaps stronger and more widely 
felt than that of any of its predecessors, Audubon’s and Wilson’s 
not excepted, and marked an epoch in the liisttiry of American 
ornithology ” ; Mammals of North America : Descriptions based 
on Collections in the Smithsonian Institution (Philadelphia, 1859) ; 
and the monumental work (with Thomas Mayo Brewer and 
RobfTt Ridgway) History of North American Birds (Boston, 1875- 
1884 ; “Land Birds,” 3 vols., “Water Birds,” 2 vols). He died 
on the TQth of August 1887 at the great marine biological 
labomtory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, an institution which 
was largely the result of his own efforts, and which has exercised 
a wide effect upon both scientific and economic ichthyology. 

BAIRNSDALE, a town of Tanjil county, Victoria, Australia, 
on the Mitchell river, 171 m. by rail E. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 
3074. It lies near the head of a lagoon called Lake King, which 
is open to the sea, and affords regular communication by water 
with Melbourne. In the district, which is chiefly pastoral, there 
are several goldfields, with both alluvial and reef mining. The 
town has tanneries, and cheese and butter factories. There is an 
active shipping trade with Melbourne in maize and other grain, 
hops, fruit and dairy produce. 

BAITER, JOHANN GEORG (1801*1877), Swiss philologist and 
textual critic, was bom at Zurich on the 31st of May 1801. 
Having received his early education in his native place, he went 
(1818) to the university of Tubingen, but from want of funds was 
obliged to return to Zurich, where for several years he was a 
private tutor. From 1824 to 1829 he studied at Munich under 
Friedrich Thiersch ; at Gottingen, under Georg Dissen ; at 
Konigsberg, under Christian Lotieck. From 1833 to 1876 he was 
Oberlehrer at the gymnasium in Zurich, where he died on the loth 
of October 1877. Baiter’s strong point was textual criticism, 
applied chiefly to Cicero and the Attic orators ; he was very 
successful in hunti^ up the best MS. authorities, and his colla- 
tions were made with the greatest accuracy. Most of his works 
were produced in collaboration with other scholars, such as 
Orelli, who regarded him as his right - hand man. He edited 
Isocrates, Panegyricus ; with Sauppe, Lycurgus, Leocratea 


(1834) and Oratores Attici (1838*1850) ;• with Orelli and Winckel- 
mann, a critical edition of Plato (1^*39-1842), which marked a 
distinct advance in the text, two new MSS. being laid under 
contribution ; with Orelli, Babrius, FabeUae lambicae nuper 
repertae (1845) ; Isocrates, in the Didot collection of classics 
(1846). He liad for some time been associated with Orelli in his 
great work on Cicero, and assisted in Ciceroni s Scholiastae (1833) 
and Onomasticon Tullianum (1836-1838). For the Fasti Consulares 
and Triumphales he was alone responsible. With Orelli and (after 
his death) Halm, he assisted in the second edition of the Cicero, 
and, with Kayser, edited the same author for the Tauchnitz 
series (1860-1869). New editions of Orelli's lucitus and Horace 
were also due to him. It is worth noting that, with Sauppe, he 
translated Leake’s Topography of Athens. 

BAIUS, or DE Bay, MICHAEL (1513-1589), Belgian theologian, 
was born at Melun in Hainault in 1513. PMucated at Louvain 
University, he studied philosophy and theology with distinguished 
success, and was rewarded by a series of academic appointments. 
In 1552 diaries V. appointed him professor of scriptural inter- 
pretation in the university. In 1563 he was nominated one of 
the Belgian representatives at the council of Trent, but arrived 
too late to take an important part in its deliberations. At 
Louvain, however, he obtained a great name as a leader in the 
anti-scholastic reaction of the i6th century. The champions of 
this reaction fought under the banner of St Augustine ; and 
Baius’ Augustinian predilections brought him into conflict witii 
Rome on questions of grace, free-will and the like. In 1567 
Pius V. condemned seventy-nine propositions from his writings in 
the Bull Ex omnibus afflictionibus. lb this Baius submitted ; 
though certain indiscreet utterances on the part of himself 
and his supporters led to a renewal of the condemnation in 1579 
by Gregory XIII. Baius, however, was not disturbed in the 
tenure of his professorship, and even became chancellor of 
Louvain in 1575. He died, still in the enjoyment of these two 
dignities, in 1589. Baius is chiefly interesting as a forerunner 
of the more celebrated Cornelius Jansen (see Jansen). His 
writings are described by Harnack as a curious mixture of 
Catholic orthodoxy and unconscious tendenci(^s to Protestantism ; 
their most noticeable point is the great importance they attach 
to the fact of sin, both original and actual. 

His princi])ul works w^re })ublished in a coUi-clcd form at Cologne, 
1690, I vol. 4 to, in two i)arts ; some large treatises have- not hwii 

i inblished. ^riierc is an excellent .study ol hotli lKX)ks and author by 
.iiisenimiiin, Michael Haius, nnd die Grundlcgting des Jansenismu^, 
published at Tubingen in 1867. 


BAIZE (i6th century Fr. baies ; cf. English “bay”), a 
material probably named from its original colour, though a 
derivation is also suggested from the Fr. baie, as the cloth 
is .said to have been originally dyed with Avignon berries. It 
is generally a coarse, woollen cloth with a long nap and is 
commonly dyed green or red. It is now also made of cotton. 
The manufacture is said to have been introduced into hmgiand 
in the i6th century by refugees from France and the Netherlands. 
It is used chiefly for curtains, linings, Ax., and sometimes, in 
the lighter makes, for clothing. Tabic baize is a kind of oilcloth 
used as a cheap and easily-cleaned covering for tables. 

BAJOCIAN, in geology, the name proposed in 1849 by 
d’Orbigny for the rocks of Middle Jurassic age which are well 
developed in the neighbourhood of Hayeux, Calvados. The 
Bajocian stage is practically equivalent to the Inferior Oolite 
of British geologists. It corresponds fairly closely with the 
Lower and Middle Brown Jura of Quenstedt, and with the 
Dogger of Oppel. By means of the fossil ammonites the Bajo(‘ian 
strata have been subdivided into the following zones, in descend- 
ing order : — 


Zone 


of Parkinsonia Parkinsoni and Cosmoceras garantianum 
Coeloc^ras .tuheoronatum (Humphricsianum) 

Sfmniitia Romani 
Stephnem eras Sowerbyi 
Harpoceras concavum 

.. Murchisonae\ _ SuBdago .Aak'nini 
opalinum / “ of iMaycr-Eym.u. 


It should be remarked that some European geologists prefer 

111. 8 
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to include the Parkinsmia zone in the base of the ovetlyii^ 
Bathonian {g-v.)- 

The Bajbeian rocks of Europe are mostly limestones of various 
kinds, very frequently oolitic. At Bayeux, the type district, 
they are ferruginous oolites ; in the Jura and Lorraine a coral 
limestone cnrerlies a crinoidal variety ; calcareous sandy and 
marly beds occur in Maine and Anjou ; in Poitou the limestone 
is doiomitic and bears nodules of chert. Rocks of the same age, 
as recognized by their fossil contents, have a wide range ; they 
arc found In north Africa, (k)a, Somaliland, German East Africa, 
and north-west Madagascar ; through southern Elurope they 
may lx? followed into Turkestan, and the Kota-Maleii Ixids of 
the Upper Gondwana series of India may possibly Ixjlong to 
this sti^e. In South America they appear in Bolivia, Chile and 
Argentina ; in North America, in British Columbia, Dakota, 
Mexico, Oregon and California. The Bajt)cian sea also included 
parts of New South Wales, New Zealand (E'lag Hills beds ?), 
Borneo and Japan, and it extetujed into the polar region of 
eastern Greenland and Franz Josef I^nd. 

In addition to the ammonites already mentioned, the large 
belemnites gtf*attteus) and terebratulas (T. ptrovalis) 

arc worthy of notice ; crinoids and corals were abundant, and 
so also were certain forms of Trigonia (T, costaia)^ PUurotomana 
and Cidaris. 

fuwASSic ; also A. do Lapparont, TraiU‘ de giolo^ie, v<il. ii. 
(5lh (;d„ igaf>) ; and 11 . B. Woodward. “ The JurasHic Rocks of 
Britain." vol. iv., 1S94 {Mem, deol. Su,fuev) \ Ixitli works coniam 
rcfcToncos to onj^inal papers. (J. A. H.) 

BAJOUR, or Bajaur, a small district peopled by Patlian 
races of Afghan origin, in the Nortli-W(?st Frontier Province of 
India. It is about 45 m. long by 20 m. broad, and lies at a high 
level to the cast of the Kiinar valley, from which it is separated 
by a continuous line of rugged frontier hills, forming a barrier 
ea.silv passal:>lc at one or two points. Across this barrier the old 
road from Kabul to India ran before the Khyber Pass was 
adopted as the main route. Bajour is inhabited almost exclusively 
by Tarkani (larkalanri) Pathans, sub-divided into Mamunds, 
Isazai, and Ismailzai, numlxsring together* with a few Mohmands, 
lltmauzais, &c., about 100,000. To the south of Bajour is the 
wild mountain district of the Mohmands, a Pathan rare. To 
the eH.st, beyond the Panjkora river, are the hills of Swat, 
dominated by another Pathan rare. To the north is an inter- 
vening watershed between Bajour and the small sthle of Dir ; 
and it is over tliis watershed and through the valley pf Dir that 
the new road from Malakand and the Punjab runs to Chitral. 
The drainage of Bajour flows eastwards, starting from the eastern 
slopes of the dividing ridge which overlooks the Kiinar and 
terminating in the Panjkora river, so that the district lies on 
a .slope tilting gradually downwards from the Kunar ridge 
to tlie Panjkora. Naw;igai is the chief town of Bajour, and 
tlie khan of *Vawagai is under British protection for the safe- 
guarding of the Chitral road. Jandol, one of the northern valleys 
of Bajour, has ceased to be of politii-al importance since the 
failure of its chief, Umra Klian, to appropriate to himself Bajour, 
Dir, and a great part of the Kunar valley. It was the active 
hostility hcTwcen the amir of Kabul (who claimed sovereignty 
of the same districts) and Umra Khiin that led, firsth’, to the 
demarcation agreement of 1893 which fixed the boundary of 
AfgliiinisUin in Kunar ; and, secondly, to the invasion of Chitral 
by ITmra Khan (who was no party to the boundary settlement) 
and the siege of the (Tiitral fort in 1805. 

An interesting feature, in Bajour tojicgraphy is a mountain 
spur from the Kunar range, which curving eastwards culminates 
in the well-known peak of Koh-i-Mor, which is visible from the 
Peshawar valley. It was here, at the foot of the mountain, 
that Alexander found the ancient city of Nysa and the Nysaean 
colony, traditionally said to have lx:cn founded by Dionysus. 
The koh-i-Mor has been identified as the Meros of Arrian's 
history - -the three-peaked mountain from which the god issued. 
It is also interestirtg to find tliat a section of the Kafir community 
of Kamdesh still claim the same Greek origin as did the Nysaeans ; 
suTl chant hymns to the god wlio sprang from Gir Nysa (the 


moontain of Nysa) ; whilst they maint^ that they originally 
migrated from the Swat country to their present habitat in the 
lower Bashgol. Long after Buddhism had spread to Chitral, 
Gilgh, Dirand Swat; whilst Ningrahar was still full of monasteries 
and temples, and the Peshawar valley was recognized as the seat 
of Buddhist learning, the Kafirs or Nysaeans held their own in 
Bajour and in the lower Kunar valley, where Buddhism apparently 
never prevailed. It is probable that the invader Baber (who has 
much to say about Bajour) fought them there in the early years 
of the 1 6th century, when on his way to found the Mogul dynasty 
of India centuries after Buddhism hud been crushed in northern 
India by the destroyer Mahmud. 

The Gazetteers and Reports of the Indian Rovcnitnent contain 
nt^arly all tlie modern information available about Bajour. TIk* 
autobiograi>hy of Baber (l>y Leyden and Erskitie) gives interesting 
details about the country in the t6th century. For the connexion 
bi-tween the Kafirs and the ancient Ny.sueans of Swat, see R. G. 5 . 
Journal, vol. vii.. 1896. (T. H. H.*) 

BAJZA, JOSEPH (1804-1858), Hungarijm poet and critic, 
was born at Sziicsi in 1804. His earliest contributions were 
made to Kisfaludy’s Aurora, a literary paper of which he was 
editor from 1830 to 1837. He also wrote largely in the KriHsche 
Blatter^ the Atkenaemn, and the Figyetmezo or Observer. His 
criticisms on dramatic art were considered the best of these mis- 
cellaneous writings. In 1830 he published translations of some 
foreign dramas, AusVindisehe Buhne, and in 1835 a collection 
of his own poems. In 1837 he was made director of the newly 
established national tlieatre at Pest. He then, for some years, 
devoted himself to historical writing, and published in succession 
the Historical Library {Tbrtrreti Kimyvtdr), 6 vol.s., 1843-- 1845; 
Xh^Modern Plutarch{Uj P/Mtorr/r), 1845-1847 ; ’a.ndth^ Universal 
History {ViUgtorelet), These works arc to some extent 

transJatioas from German authors. In 1847 Bajza edited the 
journal of the opposition, at Leipzig, and in March 1848 

Ko&suth made him editor of his paper, Kossuth Hirlapja. In 
1850 he was attacked with brain disease and died in 1858. 

BAKALAl (Bakal^, Bangoukns), a Bantu negroid tribe 
inhabiting a wide tract of French Omgo lietween the river 
()gow6 and 2® S, They appear to be immigrants from the 
south-east, and have lx?en supposed to be connected racially 
with the Galoa, one of the Mpongwe tril)e.s and the chief river- 
people of the Ogow6. T’he Bakalai have suiTered much from 
the incursions of their neighbours the Fang, also arrivals from 
the south-east, and it may lx? that they migrated to their present 
abode under pressure from this people at an earlier date. They 
are keen hunters and were traders in slaves anrl rubber ; the 
slave IrafTic has been prohibited by the French authorities. 
Their women display considerable ingenuity in dres.sing their 
Imir, often taking a whole day to arrange a coiffure ; the hair 
is built up on a substructure of clay and a good deal (»f false 
hair incorporated ; a coat of red, green or yellow pigment often 
completes the effect. The same colours are u-^ed to decorate the 
hut doors. The vilhiges, .some of which are fortified with pali- 
sadc.s, are usually very dirty ; chiefs and rich men own planta- 
tions which are situated at .some disUince from the village and 
to which their womenfolk are sent in times of war. The 
Bakalai of Luke l.sang.a cremate their dead ; those of the Upper 
Ogowe throw the bodies into the river, with the exception of 
those killed in war. The body of a chief is placed swiretJy in a 
hut erected in the depths of the forest, and the t illage is deserted 
for that night, in some cases altogether; the slaves of tlie 
deceased are (or were) sacrificed, and his wives scourged and 
si^cludcd in huts for u week. “.Natural deaths are attributed 
to the machinations of a sorcerer, and the poison-ordeal i.s often 
practised. Of their social organization little is known, but it 
appears that nearly all individuals refrain from eating the flesh 
oi some partiailar animal. 

BAKE» JAN (1787-1864), Dutch philologist and critic, was 
bom at l.eiden on the ist of September 1787, and from 1817 to 
1854 he was professor of Greek and Roman literature at the 
university. He died on the 26th of March 1864. His principal 
works are: — Posidonii Rhodii Reliquiae Dociriftae (i8io); 
Cleomedis Circulafis Dodrina de SublitnUaie (1820) ; BihUotheca 
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Critica Nova and Scholica Hyponmemaia (1837- 

1862), a collection of essays dealing mainly with Cicero and the 
Attic orators ; Cicero, De Legihus (1842) and De Oratore (1S63); 
the Rhelorica of Apsines and Longinus (1849). 

His biography was written (in Dutch) by his pupil Balchuizen van 
der Brink (i86'5) ; for an a}>prcciation of his services to classical 
literature see 1 ,. Miiller, Geschichte der klassisohen Philologie in den 
Niederlanden ( 1 869) . 

BAKER, SIR BENJAMIN (lS4o-Igo^), English engineer, was 
bom near Bath in 1840, and, after receiving his early training 
in a South Wales ironworks, became associated with Sir John 
Fowler in I-ondon. He took part in the construction of the 
Metropolitan railway (London), and in designing the cylindrical 
vessel in which Cleopatra’s Needle, now standing on the Thames 
Embankment, London, was brought over from Egypt to England 
in 1877-1878. By tliis time he had already made himself an 
authority on bridge -construction, and shortly afterwards he 
was engaged on the work which made his reputation with the 
general public — the design and erection of the Forth Bridge. 
On the completion of this undertaking in 1890 he was made 
K.C.M.G., and in the some year the Royal Society recognized 
his scientific attainments by electing him one of its fellows. 
Twelve years later at the formal opening of the Assuan dam, 
for which he was consulting-engineer, he was created K.C.B. 
Sir Benjamin Baker, who also had a large share in the introduc- 
tion of the system widely adopted in London of constructing 
intra-urban niilways in deep tubular tunnids built up of cast 
iron segments, obtained an extremely large professional practice, 
ranging over almost every branch of civil engineering, and was 
more or less directly concerned with most of the great engineering 
achievements of his day. He was also tlie author of many papers 
on engineering subjects. He died at Pangbourne, Berks, on the 
19th of May 1907. 

BAKER, HENRY (1698-177^), English naturalist, was bom 
in London on the 8th of May 1698. Alter serving an a|)prentice- 
ship with a bookseller, he devised a system of instructing the 
deaf and dumb, by the practice of wliicli he made a considerable 
fortune. It brought him to the notice of Daniel wlmse 

youngest daughter Sophia he married in 1729. A year Ixjfore, 
under the name of Henry Stonecastle, he was associated with 
Defoe in starting the Universal SpccUitor and Weekly JournaL 
In 1740 he was elected fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and 
of the Royal Society. He contributed many memoirs to the 
Transactions of the latter society, and in 1744 received the 
Copley gold medal for microscopical observations on the ( rysUil- 
lizalion of saline particles. He was one of the founders of the 
S<jciety of Arts in 1754, and for some time acted as its secretary. 
He died in London on the 25th of November 1774. Among his 
piil)lications were The Microscope made Easy (1743), Em ploy mail 
for the Microscope (1753), an<l several volumes of verse, original 
and translated, including The UniversCy a Poem intended to 
restrain the Pride of Man His name i.s perpetuated by 

the Bukerian lecture of the Royal Society, for the foundation of 
wJiich he left by w’ill the sum of £100. 

BAKER, SIR RICHARD (1568- 1644/5), author the Chronicle 
of ih'' Kings of England and other works, was probably born at 
Sissinghurst in Rent, and entered Hart Hall, Oxford, as a 
commoner in 1584. He left the university witliout taking a 
degree, studied law in l.ondon and afterwards travelled in 
Europe. In 1593 he was chosen meniber of parliament for 
Arundel, in 1594 his university conferred upon him the degree 
of M.A., and in 1597 he was elected to parliament as the repre- 
.sentative of E>ast Grinsteud. In 1603 he was knighted by King 
James I., in 1620 he acted as high sheriff of Oxfordshire where 
he owned some property, and soon afterwards he married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir George Mainwaring, of Ightfield, 
Shropshire. By making himself responsible for some debts of 
his wife's family, he was reduced to great jx)verty, which led to 
the seizure of his Oxfordshire property in 1625. Quite penniless, 
he took refuge in the Fleet prison in 1635, and was still in con- 
finement when he died on the i8th of February 1644 (1645). 
He was buried in the church of St Bride, Fleet Street, l^ndon. 
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During his imprisonment Baker spent his time mainlv in 
writing. His chief work is the ChmticU of the Kings of England 
from the Time of Ae Romans^ Got^tmment unto the Death of King 
James (1643, and many sulisequent editions). It was translated 
into Dutch in 1649, and was continued down to 1658 by Edward 
Phillips, a nephew of J ohn M il ton. For many years the Chronicle 
was extremely popular, but owing to numerous inaccuracies its 
historical value is veiy slight. Baker also wrote Cato Variegatus 
or Catoes Morall Distichs, Translated aftd Paraphrased by Sir 
Richard Baker, Knight (T-ondon, 1636): Meditations cm the 
Lord^s Prayer (1637) ; Translation of New Epistles by Moonsieur 
D" Balzac (1638); Apologie for Laymen's Writing in Divinity, 
with a Short Meditation upon the of Lucifer (1641) ; Motives 
for Prayer upon the seamen dayes of ye weeke {1642) ; a tran.sla- 
tion of Malvezzts Discourses upon Cornelius Tacitus (1642), 
and Theatrum Redivtvum, or The Theatre Vindicated, a reply to 
the Ilistrio-Mastix of William Prynne (1642). He also wrote 
Meditations upon several of the psalms of David, which hai'C 
been collected and edited by A. B. Grosart (London, 1882). 

See J. OraiiKor, Biographical History of England to the Bevolulhn 
(I.ondon, 1804) ; Tiiographia Bntannha, corrccletl by A. Ki])i>is 
(DoiuUm, 1778-1793). 

BAKER, SIR SAMUEL WHITE (1821-1893), English explorer, 
was born in London on the 8th of June 1821. He was educated 
partly in hmgland and partly in Germany. His father, a West 
India merchant, destined him for a commercial career, hut a 
short experience of office work proved him to be entirely un- 
suited to such a life. On the 3rd of August 1843 he married 
Henrietta Biddiilph Martin, daughter of the rector of Maisemorc, 
Gloucestershire, and after two years in Mauritius the desire for 
travel took him in 1846 to (!eylon, where in the following year 
he founded an tigriciiltural settlement at Nuwara Eliya, a 
mountain health-rt'sort. Aided by his brother, he brought 
emigrants thither from lingland, together with choice bn^eds of 
cattle, and L>efore k»ng the new settlement was a success. During 
his residence in ('ey Ion he y)ublishe(J, as a result of many ail ven- 
turous hunting expeditions. The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon 
(1853), and two years later F.ight Years' Wanderings in Ceylon 
(1855). After a journey to Eonstantinople and the Crimea in 
1856, he found an outlet for his restless energy by undertaking 
the supervision of the constnjction of a railway across the 
Dobnidja, connecting the Danube with the Black Sea. After 
its completion he spent some months in a tour in south-eastern 
ICurope and Asia Minor. Jt was during this time that he met 
in Hungary the lady who (in j86o) became his second wife, 
J'lorence, daughter of E'innian von Sass, his first wife having dicsl 
in 1855. In March 1861 he stiirted upon his first tour of explora- 
tion in central Africa. This, in his own words, was undertaken 
“ to discover the sources of the Nile, with the hope of meeting 
the East African experlition under ('aplains Speke and Grant 
somewhere about tlie Victoria Lake.” After a year spent on the 
Siidan-Abyssinian border, during which time he learnt Arabic, 
explored the Atbura and other Nile tributaries, and jiroved that 
the Nile sediment came from Abyssinia, he arri\’ed at Khartum, 
leaving that city in I)eceml)er 1862 to follow up the course of the 
White Nik*, d’wo months later at Gondokoro he met Speke and 
Grant, who, after discovering the source of the Nile, were 
following the river to Egypt. Their succ:css made him fear that 
there was notliing left for his own expedition to accomplish ; 
but the two explorers generously gave him information which 
enabled him, after separating from them, to achieve the discovery 
of Albert Nyanzji, of whose exist^jnee credible assurance had 
already been given to Speke and CJrant. Baker first sighted 
the lake on the 14th of March 1864. After some lime spent in 
the exploration of the neigh Iwurhood, during whi(:h Baker 
demonstrated that the Nile flowed through the Albert Nyanza 
— of whose size he formed an exaggerated idea - he started upon 
his return journey, and reiiched Khartum after many checks 
in May 1865. In the following October he returned to England 
with his wife, wiio had accompanied him throughout the whole 
of the perilous and arduous journey. In recognition of the 
achievements by which Baker had indissolubly linked his name 
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with the solution of the problem of the Nile sources^ the Royal 
Geographical Society awarded him its gold medal, and a similar 
distinction was bestowed on him by the Paris Geographical Society. 
In August 1866 he was knighted. In the same year he published 
The Albert N'yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of 
the Nile Sources, and in 1867 The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 
both lx>oks quickly going through several editions. In 1868 he 
published a popular story called Cast up by the Sra. In 1869 he 
attended the prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VIL, in 
a tour through Egypt. In the same year, at the request of the 
khedive Ismail, Baker undertook the command of a military 
expedition to the equatorial regions of the Nile, with the object 
of suppressing the slave-trade there and opening the way to 
commerce and civilization. Before starting from Cairo with a 
force of 1700 Egyptian troops — ^many of them discharged convicts 
— he was given the rank of pasha and major-general in the 
Ottoman army. I^dy Baker, as before, accompanied him. The 
khedive appointed him governor-general of the new territory for 
ft)ur years at a salary of £10,000 a year; and it was not until 
tlie expiration of that time that Baker returned to (^iro, leaving 
his work to be carried on by the new governor, Colonel Charles 
George Gordon. He liad to contend with innumerable difficulties 
— the blocking of the river by sudd, the bitter hostility of 
officials interested in the slave-trade, the armed opposition of the 
natives — but he succeeded in planting in the new territory the 
foundations upon which others could build up an administration. 
He returned to England with his wife in 1874, and in the following 
year purchased the estate of Sandford Orleigh in South Devon, 
where he made his home for the rest of his life. He published his 
narrative of the central African expedition under the title of 
Ismailia (1874). Cyprus as / saw it in rSyo was the result of a 
visit to that island. He spent several winters in Egypt, and 
travelled in India, the Rocky Mountains and Japan in search 
of big game, publishing in i8go Wild Beasts and their Ways, 
He kept up an exhaustive and vigorous correspondence with 
men of all slmdes of opinion upon ICgyptian affairs, strongly 
opposing the abandonment of the Sudan and subsequently 
urging its reconquest. Next to these, questions of maritime 
defence and strategy chiefly attracted him in his later years. 
He died at Sandford Orleigh on the 30th of December 1893. 

Sec. besides his own writings, Sir Samuel Hakcr. a Memoir, by 
T. Douglas Murray and A. Silva White (Ivondon. 1805), 

BAKER, THOMAS (1656-1740), English antiquary, was Ixirn 
on the 14th of September 1656 at l^nchester, Durham, He 
was the grandson of Colonel Baker of Crook, Durham, who won 
fame in the civil war by his defence of Newcastle against the 
Scots. He was educated at the free school at Durham, and 
proceeded lht‘nce in 1672 to St John’s (^)llcge, Cambridge, 
where he afterwards obtained a fellow'ship. Lord Crew, bishop 
of Durham, collated him to the rectory of Long-Newton in his 
diocese in 1687, and intended to give him that of Scdgefield 
with a [irebend hud not Baker incurred his displeasure by 
refusing to read James II.’s i")eclaration of Indulgence. The 
bishop who disgraced him for this refusal, and who was after- 
wards specially excepted from William’s Act of Indemnity, t(x>k 
the oaths to that king and kept his bishopric till his death. 
Baker, on the other hand, though he had opposed James, refused 
to take the oaths to William ; he resigned 1 -ong-Newton on the 
I St of August i6i)o, and retired to St John's, in which he was 
protected till the 20th of January 1716-1717. when he and 
one - and - twenty others were deprived of their fellowships. 
After the passing of the Registering Act in 1723, he could not 
be prevailed on to comply with its requirements by registering 
his annuity of ^40, although that annuity, left him by his father, 
with £20 per annum from his elder brother's collieries, was now 
his whole subsistence. He retained a lively sense of the injuries 
he had suffered ; and inscribed himself in all his own books, as 
well as in those which he gave to the college library, soaus ejectus, 
and in some rector ejectus. He continued to reside in the college 
as commoner-master till his sudden death from apoplexy on 
the 2nd of July 1740. The whole of his valuable hw)ks and 
manuscripts he bequeathed to the university. Hie only works 
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he published were, Reflectims on Learning, showing the In- 
sufficiency thereof in iU several particulars, in order to evince the 
usefulness and necessity of Revelation (Lond., 1709-17 10), and 
the preface to Bishop Fisher’s Funeral Sermon for Margaret, 
CmnUss of Richmond and DerAy (1708)— both without his name. 
His valuable manuscript collections relative to the history and 
antiquities of the university of Cambridge, amounting to thirty- 
nine volumes in folio and three in quarto, are divided between 
the British Museum and the public library at Cambridge, — the 
former possessing twenty-three volumes, the latter sixteen in 
folio and three in quarto. 

The life of Baker was written by Robert Masters (Camb., 1784). 
and by Horace Walpole in the quarto edition of his works. 

BAKER, VALENTINE [Baker Pasha] (1827-1887), British 
soldier, was a younger brother of Sir Samuel Baker \q.v,). He 
was educated at Gloucester and in ( eylon, and in 1848 entered 
the Ceylon Rifles as an ensign. Soon transferred to the 12th 
Lancers, he saw active service with that regiment in the Kaffir 
war of 1852-53. In the Crimean War Baker was present at the 
action of 'IVaktir (or I'chernaya) and at the fall of Sevastopol, 
and in 1859 he liccame major in the 10th Hussars, succeeding 
only a year later to the command. This position he held for 
I thirteen years, during which period the highest efficiency of 
his men was reached, and outside the regiment he did good 
service to his arm by his writings. He went through the wars of 
1866 and 1870 as a spectator with the German armies, and in 
1873 started upon a famous journey through Khorassan. 
Hiougli he was unable to reach Khiva the results of the journey 
afforded a great deal of political, geographical and military 
information, especially as to the advance of Russia in central 
Asia. In 1874 he was back in England and took up a staff 
appointment at Aldershot. Less than a year later Colonel 
Baker's career in the British army came to an untimely end. 

I He was arrested on a charge of indecent assault upon a young 
woman in a railway carriage, and was sentenced to a year’s 
imprissonment and a fine. His dismissal from the service was an 
inevitable consequence ; it must be stated, however, that the A'iew 
taken of the circumstances by good aulborities was that Baker’s 
conduct, when judged by conventional standards, admitted of 
consideralde extenuation. He himself never opened his mouth 
in self-defence. Two years later, having meanwhile left England, 
he entered the ser\dce of I'urkey in the war with Russia. At first 
in a high position in the gendarmerie, he was soon transferred to 
Mchemet’s staff, and thenc'e took over the command of a division 
of infantry. With this division Baker sustained the brilliant 
rearguard action of Tashkessan against the troops of Gourko. 
Promoted Ferik (lieutenant-general) for this feat, he continued to 
command Suleiman's rearguard with distinction. After the peace 
he was employed in an administrative post in Armenia, where he 
remained until 1882. In this year he was offered the command 
of the newly formed Egyptian army, which he accepted. On his 
arrival at (^iro, however, the offer was withdrawn and he only 
obtained the command of the Egyptian police. In this i)ost he 
devoted by far the greater amount of his energy to the training 
of the gendarmerie, which he realized would be the reserve of 
the purely militar)'* forces. 

When the Sudan War broke out, Baker, hastening with 3500 
men to relieve Tokar, encountered the enemy under Osman 
Digna at El Teb. His men became panic-stricken at the first 
rush and allowed themselves to be slaughtered like sheep. Baker 
himself with a few of his officers succeeded by hard fighting in 
cutting a way out, but his force was annihilated. British troops 
soon afterwards arrived at Suakin, and Sir Gerald Graham took 
the offensive. Baker Pasha accompanied the British force, and 
guided it in its march to the scene of his defeat, and at the 
desperately-fought second battle of El Tcb he w^as wounded. 
He remained in command of the Eg\^ptian police until his death 
in 1887. Amongst his works may be mentioned Our National 
Defences (i860), War in Bulgaria, a Narrative of Personal Ex- 
perience (London, 1879), Clouds in the East (London, 1876). 

BAKER CITY, a city and the county-seat of Baker county, 
Oregon, U.S.A., about 337 m. E. by S. of Portland. Pop. (1890) 
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2604; (1900)6663(1017 foreign-born); (1910)6742. The city is 
served by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company^ and by 
tlie Sumpter Valley railway, a short line (62 m.) extending from 
Baker City to Austin, Oregon. Baker City lies in the valley of 
Powder river, at the base of the Blue Mountains, and has an 
elevation of about 3440 ft. above the sea. It is the largest city 
in eastern Oregon, and is the centre of important mining, lumber, 
farming and live-stock interests. It was laid out as a town in 
1865, became the county-seat in 1868, and was chartered as a 
city in 1874. The county and the city were named in honour of 
Edward Dickinson Baker (i8ii~i86i), a political leader, orator 
and soldier, who was bom in London, England, was taken to the 
United States in 1815, was a representative in Congress HFrom 
Illinois in 1845-1846 and 1849-1851, served in the Mexican Warasa 
colonel (1846-1847), became a prominent lawyer in California and 
later in Oregon, was a Republican member of the United States 
Senate in 1860-1861 and w’as killed at Ball’s Bluff, Virginia, on the 
21st of October 1861, while serving as a colonel in the Federal army. 

BAKEWELjU ROBERT (1725-1795) English agriculturist, 
was born at Dishley, Leicestershire, in 1 725. His father, a farmer 
at the same place, died in 1760, and Robert Bakewcll then took 
over the management of the estate. By visiting a laige number 
of farms all over the country, he had already acquired a wide 
theoretical knowledge of agric^ulture and stock-breeding; and 
this knowledge he now put to practical use at Dishley. His main 
object was to improve the breed of sheep and oxen, and in this 
he was highly successful, his new Leicestershire breed of sheep 
attaining within little more than half a century an international 
reputation, while the Dishley cattle (also known as the new 
Ixicestcrshire long-horn) became almost as famous. H e extended 
his breeding experiments to horses, producing a new and particu- 
larly useful type of farm-horse. He was the first to establish the 
trade in ram-letting on a large scale, and founded the Dishley 
Society, the object of which was to ensure purity of I)reed. The 
^alue of his own stock was quickly recognized, and in one year 
he n lade 1 200 guineas from the letting of a .single ram. Bakewell’s 
agricuhural experiments were not confined to stock-breeding. 
His reputation stood high in every debiil of farm-management, 
and as an improver of grass land by systematic irrigation he had 
no rival. He died on the 1st of October 1795. 

BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1768-1843), English geologist, was 
born in 1 768. He was an able observer, and deserving of mention 
as one of the earliest teachers of general and practical geology. 
His hitrodtiction to 181 3) contained much sound informa- 

tion, and reached a fifth edition in 1838. The secontl edition was 
translated and published in (Icrmany, and the third and fourth 
editions were reprinted in America by Professor Silliman of Yale 
C ollege. Bakewcll was author also of an Introduction to Minera- 
logy (1819), and of Travels comprising Observations made during 
a Residence in the Tarentaise, &c. (2 vols., 1823). He died at 
Hampstead on the 15th of August 1843. 

BAKEWELL, a market-town in the western parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, on the river Wye, 25 m. N.N.W. 
of Derby, on the Midland railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
2850. The church of All Saints is mentioned in Domesday, and 
tradition ascrilies the building of its nave to King John, while the 
western side of the tower must be older still. Within are some 
admirable specimens of encaustic tiles, and several monuments of 
the Vernon and Manners families ; while an ancient runic rood- 
stone stands in the churchyard. Zinc and marble are worked in 
the neighbourhood. The cotton manufacture was established in 
the town by Sir Richard Arkwright. Bakewell is noted for a 
chalybeate spring, of use in cases of chronic rheumatism, and 
there arc baths attached to it. A kind of jam-cake, called a 
** Bakewell pudding,” gives another sort of fame to the place. 
The almshouses, known as St John’s hospital, were founded in 
1602 ; and in 1637 a free grammar school was endowed by Lady 
Grace Manners. Among modern buildings may be mentioned 
the Bakewell and High Peak Institute, and the town hall and 
museum. On Gistle Hill, in the vicinity, are the renmins of an 
earthwork, said to have been raised by Edward the Elder in 924. 
Within the parish are included the mansions of Burton Closes 
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and Castle Hill. Two miles from the town, amidst beautiful 
gardens and meadows, is Haddon Hall. To the east lies tlie 
magnificent domain of Chatsworth. The scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood, in both the Wye and the Derwent valleys, is very 
beautiful ; the village of Eyam (pronounced Eem) near the 
Derwent may be noticed as specially picturesque. The plague 
of 1665, carried hither from London, almost depopulated this 
village, and the name of the rector, William Mompesson, 
attracted wide notice on account of his brave attempts to 
combat the outbreak. 

BAKHCHI-SARAl (Turk, for “ garden-palace ”), a town of 
Russia, in the government of Taurida, situated in a narrow gorge 
in the Crimea, 20 m. by rail S.S.W. of Simferopol. From the 
close of the 15th century down to 1783 it was the residence of the 
Tatar khans of the Crimea; and its stn*ets wear a decidedly 
oriental look. The principal building, the palace, or Khan-sarai, 
was originally erected in 15 19 by Abdul-Sahal-Ghirai, destroyed 
in 1 736, and restored at Potemkin’s command for the reception 
of Catherine II. Attached to it is a mausoleum, which contains 
the tombs of many of the khans. There are in the place no fewer 
than thirty-six mosques. 'I'he population consists for the most 
part of Tatars. Bakhchi-sarai manufactures morocco, sheep- 
skin cloaks, agricultural implements, sabres and cutlery. Pop. 
(1897) 12,955. "Two and a half miles to the cast is Chufut-Kaleh 
(or Jews’ city), formerly the chief scat of the Karaite Jews of 
the Crimea, situated on lofty and almost inaccessible cliffs ; it is 
now deserted except by the rabbi. Between Bakhchi-sarai and 
C'hufut-kaleh is the Uspenskiy monastery, clinging like a sw.'illow’s 
nest to the face of the cliffs, and the scene of a great pilgrimage 
on the 15th (29th) of August every year. 

BAKHMUT, a town of Russia, in the government of Ekatcri- 
noslav, near the river from which it derives its name, 136 m. 1 C. 
of the town of Ekatcrinoslav. It owed its origin in the latter half 
of the 17th century to the discovery of salt-springs, and now 
produces coal, salt, alabaster and quicksilver, and manufactures 
steel rails. Pop. (1897) 19,416. 

BAKHTIARI, one of the great nomad tribes of l^ersia, whose 
camping-grounds are in the hilly district known as the Bakhtiari 
province. This j)rovince extends from C’haharmahal (west of 
Isfahan) in the E., to near Shushter in the W., and separated from 
Lurist'in in the N. by the Dizful river (Ab i Diz). and in the S. 
touches Behbah m and Ram I lormuz. I'he Bakhtiari arc divided 
into the two groat divisions Haft-lang and ('hahar lang, and a 
number of branches and clans, and were known until the isth 
century as the “ Great Liirs,” the “ Little Lurs ” being the tribes 
settled in the district now known as Lurist in, with Khorremabad 
as capital. According to pojnilar tradition the Lurs originally 
came from Syria in the 10th century, but it is now held that they 
were in Persia long, perhaps fifteen centuries, before. They speak 
the 1 Air language, a Persian dialect, 'fhe Baklitiuri number about 
38,000 or 40,000 families, under 200,000 souls, while the area of 
the district occupied by them is about 25^000 sq. m. In the 
middle of the 19th century they could pul 20,000 well-equipped 
horsemen into the field, but in consequence of misrule and long- 
lasting feuds between the different branches, which the govern- 
ment often fostered, or even instigated, the district has become 
poor, and it would now be difficult to find 4000 hor.scnien. The 
province is under tlic governor-general of Arabistun, and pays a 
yearly tribute of about £5000. The chiefs of the BakhtL'jri in 
1897, having obtained the shah’s permission fur improving the 
road between Shushter or Ahvaz and Isfahan, an iron suspension 
bridge with a sjian of 120 ft. was erected over the Karun river at 
Gudar i Balutek ; another, with a span of 70 ft., over the Bazuft 
river at Pul i Amaral ; anil a stone bridge over the Karun at 
Do-pu-lin. 

For accounts of tlic iJakhliari sec* Mrs Bishop (Isabella Bird), 
Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan (London, iK<»3); C. de Bode, 
Travels in Luristan (J.onrlon, 1841); Lord Ciirzon, I^ersia and the 
Persian Question, vol. ii. 283-303 (iamdon, 1892); Sir II. Layard, 
Party Adventures in Persia (l^niioii, 1804). (A. H.-S.) 

BAKING, the action of the verb “ to bake,” a word, in various 
forms, common to Teutonic languages (cf. Ger. harken), meaning 
to cook by dry heat. “ Baking ” is thus primarily applied to 
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as far as they are given here, may have tun somewhat thns ; 
restorations of supposed omissions are given in square brackets[]. 

(i.) J. xxii. ^-5a to Beor ” (sc to “ to the land ”—7, ii, 17, 
18). Balak, king of Moab, alarmed at the Israelite conquests^ 
sends ciders of Moab and Midian to Balaam, son of Beor, to the 
land of Ammon, to induce him to come and curse Israel. He 
sends back word that he can only do what Vahwch commands. 

The land of Ammon, The current Hebrew Text has the land of 
'ammo, i,e, as EV, " lus people," but Ammon is read by the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the Syriac and Vulgate Versions and some Hebrew 
MSS., and is accepted by many mc^ern scholars. 

xxii. 22-350 to ‘‘Balaam/* also “Go” and “So Balaam, 
went.” Nevertheless Balaam sets out with two servants to go 
to Balak^ but the Angel of Yahweh meets him. At first the 
Angel is seen only by the ass, which arouses Balaam’s anger by 
its efforts to avoid the Angel. The ass is miraculously enabled 
to speak to Balaam. Vahweh at last enables Balaam to see the 
Angel, who tells him that he would hav<; slain him but for the ass. 
Balaam offers to go back, but is told to go on. 

Speaking animals are a common feature of folk-lore ; the only 
other case in the Old Testament is the serpent in Eden. Maimonidcs 
suggested that the episode* of the Angel and the conversation with 
the ass is an account of a vision : .similar views have liecn held 
by E. W. Mengstenberg and olhiT Christian scholars. Others, e.ti. 
Volck in Haiick's Uealencyklopddie (js. " Bil('.am "), regard the state- 
ments about the aas speaking as figurative ; the ass brayed, and 
] 3 alaam translated the sound into words. The ordinary literal 
inter|irotation is more jirobable ; but it docs not follow that the 
authors of the Pentateuch intended the story to l>e taken as his- 
torical in its details. It ne<*d hardly Imj said that the exact accuracy 
of such narratives is not an essential part ot the Christian faith : 
no such doctrim* is laid <lown by the creeds and confessions. 

xxii. 36, 39, xxiv. 1, 2, 10-14, 25. Balak meets Balaam and 
they go tog(?ther [and offer sacrifices] ; Balaam, however, blesses 
Israel by divine inspiration ; Balak remonstrates, but Balaam 
reminds him of his message and again blesses Lsrael. Then 
Balaam goes home. (Kor the relation of the poems to J’s 
narrative, see below.) | 

(ii.) E. xxii. 2, 317, 5^1 “ to Pethor, which is by the river,” 8-10, 
12-16, 19-21, 37(/, to “unto me/* 38, Balak, king of Moab, 
alarmed at the conquests of Israel, sends the princes of Moab to 
Balaam at Pethor on the Euphrates, that he may come and curse 
Israel. 

A. Jenunids, Da^i A He Testament im Lichte des alien OtietUs, 
p. 278, ivdoy>ls Marquart’s view that the “ Eiver " {nahat) is the so- 
called " River " (better ‘‘ Ravine " nahal) of Egypt or Mubi'i, on 
the southern frontier of Jude«'i, So too Wincklor, in the new edition 
of E. Schrader’s Die Keihnschriften and das Alte Testament. It has 
been usual to keep nahar and take it in its ordinary sense when used 
absolutely, i.e. the Euphrates, and to identify Pethoe with a Pitru 
on a tributary of the Euphrates, mentioned, in an inscription ot 
Shalmaneser II. Oeut. xxiii. 4 fdaces Pethor in Mesopotamia. 

God appears to him in a dream and forbids him to go. The 
princes return and report to Balak, who sends them back to I 
put further pressure on Balaam. God in another dream per- | 
mits him to go, on condition that he speaks what God tells him. 
He goi's with the princes of Moah, Balak meets them, and 
Balaam warns him that he can only speak what God tells him. 

xxii. 40, 41, xxiii. 1-6, Ji-17, Balak offers sacrifice.^, but 
V'ahweh inspires Balaam with a blessing on Israel. Balak 
remonstrates and Balaam explains, 'rhey try to get a more 
favourable result by sacrificing on a different spot, and by 
placing Balaam on the top of Pisgah to view Israel, but he 
is again compelled to bless Israel. After further remonstrances 
and explanations [Balaam goes home]. (For the relation of the 
poems to E’s narrative, see below.) 

Deut. xxiii. 3-6' summarizes E’s account of this incident, 
adding, however, the fealwre that the Ammonites were associated 
witli the Moabites, possibly an imperfect reminiscence of the 
reference to .Ammon in J. Joshua, in his farewell speech to the 
Israelites,'*^ also refers to this epis^e. The Priestly Code ^ has 
a different story of Balaam, in which he advises the Midianites 
how they may bring disaster on Israel by seducing the people 
‘ Quoted Neh. xiii. i f. *•* Jo.sh. xxiv. 9. 10. E ; cf. Micah vi. 5. i 
” Num. xxxi. 8 (quoted Josh. xiii. aa). 16. These references are 
not nece.ssarily inconsistent with JE : but they art* probably liased 
on an indey^endent tradition. The date of the Priestly Code is ra. 
400 B.C. 


from their loyalty to Yahweh. Later on he is slain in 
battle, fighting in the ranks of Midian. 

It is often supposed that the name of the king of Edom,^ 
Bela, son of Beor, is a corruption of Balaam, and that, therefore, 
one form of the tradition made him a king of Edom. 

The Poems fall into two groups : the first four, in xxiii. i 
xxiv. 19, are commonly regarded as ancient lyrics of the early 
monarchy, perhaps in the time of David or Solomon, which J and 
E inserted in their narrative. Some recent critics,® however, 
are inclined to place them in the post-exilic period, in which case 
a late editor has substituted them for earlier, probably less 
edifying, oracles. But the features which are held to indicate 
late date may be due to editorial revision. 

'The first two are found in an E setting, and therefore, if 
ancient, formed part of E. 

The First, xxiii. 7-10, prophe.sies the unique exaltation of 
Israel, and its countless numbers. 

The Second, xxiii. 18-24, celebrates the moral virtue of Israel, 
the monarchy and its conquests. 

Again the second couple are connected with J. 

The Third, xxiv. 3-9, also celebrates the glory and conquests 
of the monarchy. 

Agag, in verse 7, can hardly be the Amalekite king of i Sam. 
xv. ; Amalek was too small and obscure. The Septuagint and 
other Greek Versions and Sam. Pent, have Gog, which would 
imply a post-exilic date, cf. Ezek. xxxix. Probably both Agag 
and Gog are textual corruptions. Og has been suggested, but 
does not seem a great improvement. 

ITie Fourth, xxiv. 14-19, announces the coming of a king, 
possibly David, who shall conquer Edom and Moab. 

The remaining poems are usually regarded as later additions ; 
thus the Oxford Hexaieuch on Num. xxiv. 20-24. “ The three 
concluding oracles seem irrelevant here, being concerned neither 
with Israel nor Moab. It has been thought that they were added 
to bring the cycle up to seven.” 

The Fifth, xxiv. 20, deals wdth the ruin of Amalek. It is of 
uncertain date ; if the historical Amalek is meant, it may be 
early ; but Amalek may be symbolical. 

The Sixth, xxiv. 21 f., deals with the destruction of the Kcnite 
state by As.syria ; also of uncertain date, Assyria being, according 
to some, the ancient realm of Nineveh, according to others the 
Seleucid kingdom of Syria, which was also called Assyria. 

The Seventh, xxiv. 23 f., speaks of the coming of ships from 
the West, to attack Assur and “ Eher ” ; it may refer to the 
conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great. An interesting, 
1)11 1 doubtful, emendation makes this poem describe the ruin 
of Shamal, a state in N.W. Syria. 

In the New Testament Balaam is cited as a type of avarice ; 
in Rev. ii. 14 wc read of false teachers at Pergamum who held 
the “ teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling- 
block before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and to commit fornication.” 

Balaam has attracted much interest, alike from Jews, Christians 
and Mahommedans. Josephus " paraphrases the story more suo, 
and speaks of Balaam as the best prophet of his time, but with 
a disposition ill adapted to resist temptation, Philo describes 
him in the Jdfe of Moses as a great magician ; elsewhere ® he 
speaks of “ the sophist Balaam, being,” i.e. symbolizing, “ a 
vain crowd of contrary and warring opinions ” ; and again ^ 
as “ a vain people ” ; both phra.ses being based on a mistaken 
etymology of the name Balaam. The later Targums and the 
Talmuds represent him as a typical sinner ; and there are the 
usual worthless Rabbinical fables, e.g. that he was blind of one 
eye ; that he was the Elihu of Job ; that, as one of Pharaoh’s 
counsellors, he was governor of a city of Ethiopia, and rebelled 
against Pharaoh : Moses was sent against him by Pharaoh at 
the head of an army, and stormed the city and put Balaam to 
flight, &x. &c. 

•* Gen. xxxvi. ^2. 

* For names and reasons, se^ Gray, Numbers, 314. 

• 2 Peter ii. 16, 17 (aBo refers to "the ass speaking), Jude xi. 

^ Ant. iv. 6. " (htod. Drt. Potiori, § 20. • De Cherub . § 10. 
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Curiously eQough, the Rabhinica] (Yalkut) identification of 
Balaam with Lal^^ Jacob’s father-in-law, has ^n revived, 
from a very differertt standpoint, by a modem critic.^ 

The Mahommedans, also, have various fables concerning 
Balaam. He was one of the Anakim, or giants of Palestine ; 
he read the books of Abraham, where he got the name Yaliweh, 
by virtue of which he predicted the future, and got from God 
whatever he asked. It has been conjectured tliat the Arabic 
wise man, commonly called Luqman (q.v.)y is identical with 
Balaam. The names of their fathers are alike, and “ Luqman 
means dmntrer, swallower, a meaning wliich might be got out of 
Balaam by a popular etymology. 

If we might accept tlie various theories mentioned above, 
Balaam would aj:^ear in one source of J as an Edomite, in another 
as an Ammonite ; in E as a native of the south of Judah or 
p)ossibly as an Aramaean ; in the tradition followed by the 
Priestly (^de probably as a Midianite. All these peoples either 
belong to the Hebrew stock or are closely connected with it. 
We may conclude that Bala;^im was an ancient figure of traditions 
originally common to all tile Hebrews and their allies, and after- 
wards appropriated by individual tribes ; much as there are 
various St Georges. 

The chief significance of the Balaam narratives for the history 
of the religion of Israel is the recognition by J and E of the genuine 
inspiration of a non- Hebrew prophet. Yah well is as much the 
God of Balaam as he is of Moses. ProbaWy the original tradition 
goes back to a time when Yahweh was recognized as a deity of 
a circle of connected tribes of which the Israelite tribes formed 
a part. But the retention of the story without modification may 
imply a continuous recognition tlirough some centuries of the 
idea that Yahweh revealed his will to nations other than Israel. 
Apparently the Priestly Code ignored this feature of the story. 

Taking tlie narratives as we now have them, Balaam is a 
companion figure to Jonah, the prophet who wanted to go where 
he was not sent, over against the prophet who ran away from 
the mission to which he was called. 

HiULlOGRAPiiY.- Ewiild, Gcschichte des Volkr^i Israel'^, Bd. ii- 
p. 2^8 ; Hciigstcnberg’s Die (tcscUichte Bileams ttnd Heine- Wetn 
sa^uugeti (1S42); the comnK'iitarjes on the scriptural passages, 
osjx’cinlly O. B. Gray on Numbers xxii.-xxiv. ; and flic articles 
on Bnlaam ” (Rilcam) in Hamburger’s Uealevcydopddie far ffibef 
nnd Talmud, Hastings’ Bible Diet., Black and Choyne's E%icvdo- 
pardia fiib/ua, Herzog-Iluuck's Realencyhlopadte, For the analysis 
inio earlier flocurnents, see also the Oxford liexateuch.E^Wia Qirpcnter 
nnd flartord-B.'itfersby. (W. IT, 13k.) 

BALADHURI (AbD-l 'Abbas Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabik 
al-Baladhukt), Arabian historian, was a Persian by birth, though 
his sympathies seem to have been strongly with the Aratis, for 
Mas'udI refers to one of his works in which he refuted the 
Shu ubites (see Abu 'Ubaida). He lived at tlie court of the 
caliphs al-Mutawakkil and al-MustaTn and wu.s tutor to the son 
of al-Mulazz. He died in 802 as the result of a drug called 
bahldJiur (hence his name). The work by which he is best known 
is the Fuiuh uTBulddn (Conquests of Lands), edited by M. J. 
do Goeje as Liber expugnationis regionum (Leiden, 1870 ; Cairo, 
1901). Tins work is a digest of a larger one, which 4 s now lost. 
It contains an account of the early conquests of Mahomet and 
the early caliphs. Baladliurl is .said to have spared no trouble in 
collecting traditions, and to have visited various parts of north 
Syria and Mesopotamia for this purpose. Another great historical 
work of his was the Ansdb td’Ashrdf (Genealogies of the Nobles), 
of which he is said to have written forty parts when he dieci. 
Of this work the eleventh book has been published by W. 
Ahlwardt (Greifswald, 1883), and another part is known in 
manuscript (see Journal oj the German Oriental Society, vol. 
xxxviii, pp. 382-406). He also made some translations from 
Persian into Arabic. ^G. W. T.) 

BALAGHAT (i.G above the ghats or passes,” the highlancls), 
a district of British India in the Nagpur division of the Central 
Provinces. The adimnistrative headquarters are at the town 
of Burha. The district contains an area of 3132 sq. m. It forms 
the eastern portion of the central plateau which divides the 

^ T, Steuernagol, Etnwanderung der israelitischen Stdmme (1901). 


province from east to west, ’rhese highdands, former^ known 
as the Raigarh Bichhia tract, remained desolate axiid neglected 
until 1866, when the district of Bakaghat was formed, and the 
country opened to the industrious and enterprising peasantry 
of the Wainganga valley. Geographically tlie district is divided 
into three distinct parts :--<i) The southern lowlands, a slightly 
undulating plain, comparatively well cultivated and drained by 
the Wainganga, Bagh, Deo, Ghisri and Son rivers. (2) The 
long narrow valley known as the Mau Taluka, lying between the 
liills and the Wainganga river, and comprising a long, narrow, 
irregular-shaped lowland tract, intersected by hill ranges and 
peaks covered with dense jungle, and running generally from 
nortl) to sou til. (3) 'Fhe lofty plateau, in which is situated the 
Raigarh Bichhia tract, comprising irregular ranges of hills, 
broken into numerous valleys, and generally running from east 
to west. T'be highest points in the hills of the district are as 
follows : — Peaks above Lanji, 2300 or 2500 feet ; Tepagarh hill, 
about 2600 ft. ; and Bhainsaghat range, about 3000 ft. al)Ove 
the sea. The principal rivers in the district are the Wainganga, 
and its tributaries, the Hagh, Nahra and Uskal ; a few smaller 
streams, such as the Masmar, the Mahkara, &c. ; and the 
Banjor, Haloii and Jamunia, tributaries of the Nerbudda, whicii 
drain a portion of the upper plateau. In the middle of the iqth 
century the upper part of the district was an impenetrable 
waste. About that time one l,achhman Naik established tlie 
first villages on the Parasw'ara plateau. But a handsome 
Buddhist temple of cut stone, belonging to some remote period, 
is suggestive of a civilization which had disappeared before 
historic times. The population in iqoi was 326,521, shtiwing a 
decrease of 15 % in tne decade, due to the effects of famine. A 
large part of the area is still covered with forest, the most valuable 
timlier-tree being sal. There are few good roads. The Gondia- 
Jubbulpore line of the Bengal-Nagpiir railway traverses the 
Wainganga valley in the west of the district. 'I'lie district 
suffered very severely from the famine of i8c)6-*i8q7. It suffered 
again in iqoo, when in April the number of persons relieved rose 
above 100,000. 

BALAGUER, VICTOR (1824-1901), Spanish jiolitician and 
author, was born at Barcelona on the nth of December 1824, and 
was educated at the university of hsis native town. Ills precocity 
was remarkable ; his first dramatic essay, Repin el jorobado, was 
placed on the Barcelona stage when he was fourteen years of age, 
and at nineteen he was publicly “ crowned ” after the production 
of his secontl play, Don Enrique el Daditmo. From 1843 to 1868 
he was the chief of the Liberal party in Barcelona, and as pro- 
prietor and editor of El Conseller did much to promote the 
gruw'th of Ifjcal patriotism in Catalonia. But it was not till 1857 
that he wrote his first poem in (!atalan— a copy of verses to the 
Virgin of Montserrat. Henceforward he frequently adopted tlie 
pseudonym of “ lo Trovador de Montserrat” ; in 1859 he helped to 
restore the Juegos Florales,” and in 1861 was proclaimed nustre 
de gay saber. He was removed to Madrid, tooJv a prominent part 
in political life, and in 1867 emigrated to Provence. On the 
expulsion of Queen Isabella, he returned to Spain, represented 
Manresu in the Cortes, and in 1871-1872 was successively 
minister of the colonies and of finance. He resigned office at the 
restoration, but finally followed his party in rallying to the 
dynasty ; he was appointed vice-president of congress, and was 
subsequently a senator. He died at Madrid on the 14th of 
January 1901. Long before his death he had become alienated 
from the advanced school of Catalan nationalists, and endeav- 
oured lo explain away the severe criticLsm of (‘astilc in which 
his Histaria de Cataluha y de la Corona de Aragon (1860-1863) 
abounds. This work, like his Historia palitica y literaria de los 
trovadores (1878-1879), is inaccurate, piartial and unscientific ; 
but l)oth books arc attractively written and have done great 
service to the cause which Balaguer once upheld. As a poet he 
is imitative : reminiscences of Quintana are noticeable in his 
patriotic songs, of Zorrilla in his historical ballads, of Byron in 
his lyrical poems. He wrote too hastily to satisfy artistic canons ; 
but if he has the faults he has also the merits of a pioneer, and in 
Catalonia his name will endure. 
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BALAKIREV. MIU ALEXBIVIOH (1836- ), Russian 

musical composer, was bom at Nijni-Novgorod on the 31st of 
December 1836. He had the advantage as a boy of living with 
Oulibichev, author of a Life of Mozari, who had a private band, 
and from whom Balakirev obtained a valuable education in 
music. At eighteen, after a university course in mathematics, 
he went to St Petersburg, full of national ardour, and there made 
the acquaintance of Glinka. Round him gathered Cesar Cui 
(b. 1835), and others, and in 1862 the Free School of Music was 
established, by which, and by Balakirev’s personal zeal, the 
modem school of Russian music was largely stimulated. In 1869 
Balakirev was appointed director of the imperial chapel and 
conductor of the Imperial Musical Society. His influence as a 
conductor, and as an organizer of Russian music, give him the 
place of a founder of a new movement, apart even from his own 
compositions, which though few in number are remarkable in 
themselves. His works consist largely of songs and collections 
of folk-songs, but include a symphony (first played in England 
in X901), two symphonic poems (“Russia’* and “Tamara”), 
and four overtures, besides pianoforte pieces. His orchestral 
works arc of the “ programme-music ” order, but all are brilliant 
examples of the highly coloured, elaborate style characteristic 
of modern Russian composers, and developed by Balakirev’s 
disciples, such as Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov. 

BALAKLAVA, a village in the Crimea, cast of Sevastopol, 
famous for a battle in the Crimean War. The action of Balaklava 
(October 25th, 1854) was brought about by the advance of a 
Russian field army under General Liprandi to attack the allied 
English, French and Turkish forces besieging Sevastopol. The 
ground on which the engagement took place was the Woronzov 
ridge (see Crimean War), and the valleys on either side of it. 
Liprandi 's corps formed n(‘ar Traktir Bridge, and early on the 
25th of Octolier its advanced guard moved southward to attack 
the ridge, which was weakly occupied by I’urkish liattalions 
behind slight entrenchments. The two nearest British divi.sions 
were put into motion as soon as the bring became serious, but were 
prevented by their orders from descending at omi(? into the plain, 
and the Turks had to meet the assault of greatly superior numbers. 
I’hey made a gallant resistance, but the Russians quickly cleared 
the ridge, capturing several guns, and their first line was followed 
by a heavy mass of cavalry which crossed the ridge and descended 
into the Balaklava plain. At this moment the British cavalry 
division under the earl of Lucan was in the plain, but their com- 
mander was prevented from engaging the Russians by the tenor of 
his orders. One of his brigades, the lleavy (4th and 5th Dragoon 
Guards, 1st, znd and 6th Dragoons) under Brigadier-General 
) . Y. Scarlett, was in the Balaklava plain ; the other, the Light 
Brigade under Ix>rd Cardigan (4th and 13th Light Dragoons 
now Hussars, 8th and nth Hussars and 17th lancers) in the 
\ alley to the north of the Woronzov ridge. All these regiments 
were very weak in numbers. The Russian cavalry mass, after 
crossing the ridge, moved towards Balakla\'a ; a few shots were 
fired into it by a Turkish battery and a moment later the Heavy 
Brigade charged. The attack was impeded at first by obstacles 
of ground, but in the ffwlef the weight of the British troopers 
gradually broke up tJie enemy, and the charge of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, delivered against the flank of the Russian mass, was 
decisive. The whole of the Russian cavalry broke and fled to 
the ridge. I'his famous charge occupied less than five minutes 
from first to last, and at the .same time some of the Russian 
squadrons, attempting to charge the 93rd Highlanders (who were 
near Balaklava) were met by the steady volleys of the “ thin red 
line,” and fled with the«rest. The defeated troops retreated past 
the still inactive Light Brigade, on whose left a French cavalry 
brigade was now posted. The Russians were at this juncture 
reinforced by a mixed force on the Fedukhine heights ; Liprandi’ s 
infantry occupied the captured ridge, and manned the guns 
token from the Turks. The cavalry defeated by the Heavy 
Brigade was re-formed in the northern valley t>ehind the field 
guns, and infantry, cavalry and artillery were on both the 
Fedukhine and the Woronzov heights, thus, in front of the 
Light Brigade was a volley over a mile long, at the end of which 
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was the enemy’s cavalp^ and twelve guns, and on the ridges on 
either side there were in all twenty-two guns, with cavalry and 
infantry. It was under these circumstanced that an order was 
given by the British headquarters, which led to the charge for 
which above all Balaklava is remembered. It was carried to 
Lord Lucan by Captain L. E. Nolan, 15th Hussars, and ran as 
follows : — “ Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly 
to the front and try to prevent the enemy carrying away the guns 
. . . French cavalry is on your left.” Lucan, seeing no attempt 
on the part of the enemy to move guns, questioned Nolan, who is 
said to have pointed down the valley to the artillery on the plain ; 
whereupon Lucan rode to Lord Cardigan, the commander of the 
Light Brigade, and repeated Lord Raglan’s order and Nolan's 
explanation. The Light Brigade then advanced straight to its 
front, and soon came under fire from the guns on both flanks. 
Nolan was killed as he rode across the front of the brigade, 
perhaps with the intention of changing its direction to the 
Woronzov ridge. Five minutes later the guns in front began to 
fire with telling effect. The pace was increased, though the 
“ charge ” was not sounded, and Cardigan and those of his men 
who remained mounted, rode up to and through the Russian line 
of guns. Small parties even charged the Russian cavalry in rear 
and on either flank. The French 4th Chasseurs d'Afrique made 
a dashing charge which drove the Russians off the Fedukhine 
heights, though at considerable loss. Lucan had meanwhile 
called up the Heavy Brigade to support the Light, but it lost 
many men and horses and was quickly withdrawn. Only two 
formed l)odies of the Light Brigade found their way back. The 1 3tli 
Light Dragoons mustered but ten mounted men at the evening 
parade ; the brigade as a whole had lost 247 men and 497 horses 
out of a total strength of 673 engaged in the charge, which lasted 
twenty minutes from first to last. The two infantry divisions 
which now approa(‘hccl the field were again halted, and Liprandi 
was left undisturbed on the Woronzov ridge and in possession 
of the captured guns. The result of the day was thus unfavour- 
able to the allies, but the three chief incidents of the engagement 
— the two cavalry charges and the fight of the 93rd Highlanders 
— ^gave to it all the prestige of a victory. The impression created 
by the conduct of the Light Brigade was forcibly expressed in 
Tennyson’s well-known ballad, and in spite of the equally cele- 
brated remark of the French general Bosquet, C^est mxigniilque 
mais ce n'esl pas la guerre, it may be questioned whether the 
moral effect of the charge did not outweigh the very serious loss 
in trained men and horses involved. 

BALALAIKA, a stringed instrument said to have retained its 
primitive form unchanged, very popular in Russia among the 
peasants, more especially in Ukraine. The instrument has a 
triangular soundboard to which is glued a vaulted back, forming 
a body having a triangular base, enabling it to stand upright. To 
the body is added a fretted neck strung with two, three or four 
strings, generally so tuned as to produce a minor chord when 
souniled together. The strings are generally plucked with the 
fingers, but the peasants obtain charming “ glissando ” effects 
by sweeping the strings lightly one after the other with the 
fingers or side of the hand. 'Fhe Balalaika is common to the Slav 
races, who use it to accompany their folk-songs and dances. It 
is also to be seen in the hands of gipsies at rural festivities and 
fairs. 

BALANCE (derived through the Fr. from the Late Lit. 
hilanliay an apparatus for weighing, from bi, two, and lanx, a 
dish or scale), a term origindly used for the ordinary beam 
balance or weighing machine with two scale pans, but extended 
to include (with or without adjectival qualification) other 
apparatus for measuring and comparing weights and forces. In 
addition to beam and spring balances (see Weighing Machines), 
apparatus termed “ torsion balances,” in which forces ai'c 
measured or compared by their twisting moment on a wire, arc 
used, especially in gravitational, electrostatic and magnetic 
experiments (see Gravitation and Electrometer). The term 
also connotes the idea of equality or equalization ; r.g. in the 
following expressions : ** balance,” in bookkeeping, the amount 
which equalizes the debit and credit accounts ; “ balance wheel, ’ 
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in horolo^^ a device for equalizing the relaxing of a watch or 
clock sprinjg; (see Clock) ; the “ balancing of engines/’ the art 
of minimizing the total vibrations of engines when running^ and 
consisting generally in the introduction of masses which induce 
vibrations opposed to the vibrations of the essential parts of the 
engine. 

BALANCE OF POWER, a phrase in international law for 
such a “ just equilibrium ” between the members of the family 
of nations as should prevent any one of them from becoming 
sufficiently strong to enforce its will upon the rest. The principle 
involved in this, as Hume pointed out in his Essay on the Balance 
of Power, is as old as history, and was perfectly familiar to the 
ancients both as political theorists and as practical statesmen. 
In its essence it is no more than a precept of commonsense bom 
of experience and the instinct of self-preservation ; for, as 
Polybius very clearly puts it (lib. i. cap. 83): “Nor is such a 
principle to be despised, nor should so great a power be allowed 
to any one as to make it impossible for you afterwards to dispute 
with him on equal terms concerning your manifest rights.” 
It was not, however, till the beginning of the 17th century, when 
the science of international law took shape at the hands of 
(Irotius and his successors, that the theory of the balance of 
power was formulated as a fundamental principle of diplomacy. 
According to this the European states formed a sort of federal 
community, the fundamental condition of which was the pre- 
servation of the balance of power, i.e, such a disposition of things 
that no one state or potentate should be able absolutely to pre- 
dominate and prescribe laws to the rest ; and, since all were 
equally interested in this settlement, it w'as held to be the interest, 
the right and the duty of every power to interfere, even by force 
of arms, when any of the conditions of this settlement were 
infringed or assailed by any other member of the community.^ 
This principle, once formulated, became an axiom of political 
science. It was impressed as such by Fcnclon, in his Instructions, 
on the young duke of Burgundy ; it was proclaimed to the world 
by Frederick the (Ireat in his Anti-Machiavel ; it was re-stated 
with admirable clearness in 1806 by Friedrich von (lentz in his 
Fragments on the Balance of Power, It formed the basis of the 
coalitions against Louis XTV. and Napoleon, and the occasion, 
or the excuse, for most of the wfirs which desolated Europe 
between the congress of Munster in 1648 and that of Vienna 
in 1814. During the greater part of the 19th century it was 
obscured by the scries of national upheavals which have re- 
modelled the map of Europe ; yet it imderlay all the efforts 
of diplomacy to stay or to direct the elemental forces let loose 
by the Revolution, and with the restoration of comparative 
calm it has once more emerged as the motive for the various 
j)()litical alliances of which the ostensil^le ol)ject is the preserva- 
tion of peace (see Europe : History). 

An equilibrium between the various powers which form the 
family of nations is, in fact, — as Professor L. Oppenheim 
(Internat, Law, i. 73) justly points out — essential to the very 
existence of any international law. In the absence of any 
central authority, the only sanction behind the code of rules 
established by custom or defined in treaties, known- as “ Inter- 
national law,” is the capacity of the powers to hold each other 
in check. Were this to fail, nothing could prevent any state 
sufficiently powerful from ignoring the law and acting solely 
according to its convenience and its interests. 

Sec, iHjsides the works quoted in the article, the standard books 
on International Law {q.v.), (W. A. P.) 

BALANCE OF TRADE^a term in economics belonging originally 
to the period when the “ mercantile theory ” prevailed, but still 
in use, though not quite perhaps in the same way as at its origin. 
'I'hc “ balance of trade ” was then identified with the sum of 
the precious metals which a country received in the course of 
its trading with other countries or with particular countries, 
'fherc was no doubt an idea that somehow or other the amount 
of the precious metals received represented profit on the trading, 
and each country desired as much profit as possible. Princes 
and sovereigns, however, with political aims in view, were not 
’ Emerich do Vattcl, Le Droit des gens (Leiden, 1758). 
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close students of mercantile profits, and would probably have 
urged the acejuisition of the precious metals as an object of trade 
even if they had realized that the country as a whole was ex- 
porting “ money’s worth ” in order to buy the precious metals 
which were desired for political objects. The “mercantile 
theory” was exploded by Adam Smith’s demonstration that 
gold and silver were only commodities like others with no special 
virtue in them, and that they would come into a country when 
there was a demand for them, according to the amount, in pro- 
portion to other demands, which the country could afford to pay ; 
but the ideas in which the theory itself has originated have not 
died out, and the idea especially of a “ balance of trade ” to 
which the rulers of a country should give attention is to be found 
in popular discussions of business topics and in politics, the 
general notion being that a nation is prosperous when its statistics 
show a “ trade balance ” in its favour and unpros])crous when 
the reverse is shown. In modern times the excess of imports 
over exports or of exports over imports, shown in the statistics of 
foreign trade, has also come to be identified in popular speech with 
the “ balance of trade,” and many minds are no doubt imbued 
with the ideas (i) that an excess of imports over exports is 
bad, and (2) an excess of exports o\ cr im|X)rts is the reverse, 
because the former indicates an “ unfavourable ” and the latter 
a “ favouralile ” trade balance. In the former ca.He it is urged 
that a nation so circumstanced is living on its capital. Exact 
remedies are not suggested, although the idea of y)reventing or 
hampering foreign imports as a means of develoyjing home trade 
and of thus altering the supposed disastrous trade balance is 
obviously the logical inference from the arguments. A con- 
sideration of these ideas and of recent discussions about imports 
and exports, appears accordingly to be needed, although the 
“mercantile theory ” is itself exploded. 

The phrase “ balance of trade,’’ then, appears to be an applica- 
tion of a trader’s language in his own business to the larger affairs 
of nations or rather of the aggregate of iiulividuals in a nation 
engaged in foreign trade. A trader in his own books sets his 
sales against his purchases, and the amount ))y which the fi)rmer 
exceed the latter is his trade balance or profit. What is true of 
the individual, it is assumed, must be true of a nation or of the 
aggregate of individual traders in a nation engaged in the foreign 
trade. If their collective sales amount to more than their 
collective purchases the trade balance will be in their favour, 
and they will have money to receive. Contrariwi.se, if their 
purcha.ses amount to more than their sales, they will liave to 
pay money, and they will presumably be li^'ing on their capital. 
The argument fails, however, in many ways. ICven as regards 
the experience of the individual trader, it is to be observed that 
he may or may not receive his profit, if any, in money. As a rule 
he does not do so. As the profit accrues he may invest it either 
by employing labour to add to his machinery or warehouses, 
or by increasing his stock-in-trade, or by adding to his book 
debts, or by a purchase of stocks or shares outside his regular 
business. At the end of a given period he may or may not ha\'e 
an increased cash balance to show as the result of his profitul>le 
trading. Even if he has an increased cash balance, according to 
the modern system of business, this might be a balance at his 
l)ankers’, and they in turn may have invested the amount so 
that th<;re is no stock of the prec ious metals, of “ hard money,” 
anywhere to represent it. And the argument fails still further 
when applied to the transactions between mitions, or rather, 
to use the phrase already employed, between the aggregate of 
individuals in nations engaged in the foreign trade. It is cjuite 
clear that if a nation, or the individuals of a nation, do make 
profit in their foreign trading, the amount may be invested as 
it accrues— in machinery, or warehouses, or stoc:k-in-trade, or 
bc^ok debts, or stocks and shares purchased abroad, so that there 
nmy be no corresponding “ balance of trade ” to bring home. 
'ITiere is no doubt also that what may be is in reality what largely 
happens. A prosperous foreign trade carried on by any country 
implies a continuous investment by that country cither abroad 
or at home, and there may or may not bj a balanc e rccei\'able 
in actual gold and silver. 
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Tn another particular the argument also fails. In the aggregate 
of individual trading with various countries, there may some- 
times be purchases and sales as far as the individuals are 
concerned, but not purchases and sales as Ijetween the natiom. 
For example, goods are exported from the United Kingdom, 
ammunition and stores and ships, which appear in the British 
returns as exports, and which have really been sold ])y individual 
British traders to individuals abroad ; but these sales arc not set 
off by any purchases on the other side which come into the 
international account, as the set-off is a loan by the people of one 
country to the people or government of another. The same with 
the export of railway and other material when goods are exported 
for the purpose of constructing railways or other works abroad. 
The sales are made by individuals in the United Kingdom to 
individuals abroad ; but there is no set-off of purchases on the 
other side. Mulaiis mtitandis the same explanation applies to 
the remittance of goods by one country to another, or by indi- 
viduals in one country to individuals in another to pay the 
interest or repay the capital of loans which have been received in 
former times. These are all cases of the movement of goo<is 
irrespective of international sales and purchases, though the 
movements themselves appear in the international records of 
imports and rxjiorts, and therefore it seems to be assumed, 
though without any warrant, in the international records of the 
balance of trade. There is yet another failure in the comparison. 
The individual trader would include in his sales and purchases 
services such as repairs pc'rformed by him for others, and similar 
services winch others do for himself ; hut no similar accounts are 
kept of the corresponding portions of international trade such as 
the earning of freights and commissions, although in strictness, 
it is obvious, they Indong as much to international trade as the 
imports and cxjiorts themselves, w'hich cannot therefore show a 
complete “ haKance* of trade. ’’ 

The illusions which may result then from the confusion of ideas 
between a balance of trade or profit, and a balance of cash paid 
or received, and from the identification of an excess of imports 
over exports or of exports over imports with the balance of trade 
itself, though they are not the same things, hardly need descrip- 
tion. The believei*s in such illusions are not entitled to any 
hearing as economists, however much they may be accepted in 
the market-place or among pcjliticians. 

The balance of trade and the excess of imports over 
exports ” are thus simply pitfalls for the amateur and the 
unwary. On the statistical side, moreover, there is a good deal 
more to l)e urged in order to impress the .student with care and 
attention. Ilie records of imports and exports themselves may 
vary from the actual facts of international purchases and sales. 
The actual values of the goods imported and paid for by the 
nation may v^ary from the published retunis of imports, which 
arc, by the necessity of the case, only estimated values. And .so 
with the exports. The actual purchases and sales may be some- 
thing very different. A so-called sale may prove abortive 
through its not being paid for at all, the debtor failing altogether. 
In any case the purchases of a year may not be paid for by the 
sales of the year, and the “ squaring ” of the account may take a 
long time. Still more the estimates of value may lie so taken as 
not to give even an approximately correct account as far as the 
records go. Thus in the plan followed in the I'niled Kingdom 
imports arc valued as at the port where they arrive and exports 
at the port where they are despatched from— a plan which so far 
places them on an equal footing for the purpose of striking a 
balance of trade. But in the import and export records of the 
Ignited States a different plan is followed. The imports are no 
longer valued as at the port of arrival with the freight and other 
chaqjes included, btit as at the port of shipment. The results 
on the balance of trade drawn out must ncci>rdingly be quite 
different in the two cises. With other countries similar differ- 
ences ari.se. To deduce then from reconfs of imports and exports 
any conclusions as to the excess of imports or exports at 
different times is a work of enormous statistical difficulty. 
Excellent illustrations will be found in J. Holt Schooling’s 
British Trade Book (190S). 


The country which presents the most interestixig questions in 
connexion with the study is the United Kingdom, with its laigcly 
preponderating foreign trade. Its annual imports and exports, 
excluding bullion, exceed 800 millions sterling, and the bullion 
one year with another is 100 millions more. Its excess erf imports, 
moreover, between the middle and end of the 19th century 
gradually rose from a small figure to 180 millions sterling annually, 
and occasioned the popular discussion referred to respecting an 
“ adverse ” balance of trade, and particularly the l>elief existing 
in many quarters that the nation is living on its capital The 
result has been a new investigation of the subject, so as to bring 
out and present the credits to which the country is entitled in its 
trade as a shipowner and commission merchant, and to exhibit 
at the same time the magnitude of British foreign investments, 
which cannot be less than 2000 millions sterling and must bring 
in an enormous annual income. Other countries such as France, 
Oermany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, are 
in the same condition, though their foreign trade is not on the .same 
scale, and similar rules apply to the reading of their import and 
export accounts. The United States is a conspicuous instance of 
a country which in the first decade of the 20th century wa.s 
still in the position of a borrower and had a large excess of 
exports, though there were signs of a cliange in the opposite 
direction. New countries generally, such as Canada, Australia 
and the South American countries, re.semblc the United States. 
( omparisons are made difficult by the want of unifonnity in the 
methods of stating the figures, but that different countries have 
to be grouped according as they arc indebted or creditor countries 
is undeniable, and no study of the trade statistics is possible 
without recognition of the underlying economic circumstances. 

In conclusion it may l)e ust'ful to repwit the main propositions 
laid down as to the balance of trade. (1) A “ balance of trade ” 
to the individual trader, from whose experience the phrase comes, 
is not necessarily, as is supposed, a Imlance received or receivable 
in the precious metals. It may be invested as it accrues — ^in 
machinery, or warehouses, or stock-in-trade, or in book debts, or 
in stocksand shares or other prof>erty outside the trader’s business, 
as well as in cash. (2) What is true of the individual trader is 
also true of the aggregate of individuals engaged in the foreign 
trade of a country. Cash is only one of the forms in which they 
may elect to be paid. {^) The imports and exports recorded 
in the statistical returns of a country do not correspond with the 
purcha.scs and sales of individual traders, as the sales especially 
may be set off by loans, while the so-called imports may include 
remittances of interest and of capital repaid. (4) When capital 
i.s repaid the country receiving it need not be living on it, but 
may be investing it at home. (5) The foreign trading of countries 
may also comprise many transactions, such as the earning ot 
freights and commissions, which ought to appear in a proper 
account showing a balance of trade, as similar transactions 
appear in an individual trader’s account, but which are not 
treated as imports or exports in the statistical returns of a 
nation’s foreign trade. (6) Import and export returns themselves 
are not the same as accounts of purdiases and sales ; the values 
are only estimates, and must not be relied on literally without 
study of the actual facts. (7) Import and export returns in 
different countries are not in all cases taken at the same point, 
there being important variations, for instance, in this respect 
between the returns of two great countries, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, which are often compared, but arc really 
most difficult to compare. (8) The United Kingdom is a con- 
spicuous instance of a country which has a great excess of imports 
over exports in conse(]uence of its large lending abroad in former 
times ; while its accounts are specially affected by the magnitude 
of its sendees as a trading nation carrying passengers anti goods 
all over the world, w'hich do not result, however, in so-called 
exports.” The United States, on the other hand, is a con- 
spicuous instance of an indebted nation, which has or had until 
lately few or no sums to ks credit m foreign trade except the 
visible exports. (9) The various countries of the world naturally 
fall into groups. The nations of western Europe, such as France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Sweden and Norway, fall into a 
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group with Great Britain as creditor nations, while Canada, 
Australasia and the South American countries fall into a group 
with the United States as undeveloped and indebted countries. 
So also of other countries,, each belongs naturally to one group 
or ancKther. (lo) The excess of imports or exports may vary 
indefinitely at different times according as a cr^itor country is 
receiving or lending at the time, or according as a debtor country 
is borrowing or paying off its debts at the time, but the permanent 
characteristics are always to be considered. (R. Gn.) 

BALANOGLOSSUS, the general name given to certain peculiar, 
opaque, worm-like animals which live an obscure life under 
stones, and burrow in the sand from between tide-marks down 
to the abyssal regions of the sea. Their colour is usually some 
tone of yellow with clashes of red, brown and green, and they 
frequently emit a pungent odour. The name has reference lo 
the tongue-sliaped muscular proboscis by which the animjil 
works its way through the sand. The prolDoscis is not the only 
organ of locomotion, being assisted by the succeeding segment 

of the body, the buccal segment or 
collar. By the waves of contrac- 
tion executed by the proboscis 
accompanied by inflation of the 
collar, progression is effected, some- 
times witli marvellous rapidity. 
The third body region or trunk 
may atUiin a great length, one or 
two feet, or even more, and is 
also muscular, but the truncal 
muscles arc of subordinate import- 
ance in locomotion, serving princi 
j)ally to promote the* peristaltic* 
contractions of the body by which 
the food is carried through the gut. 
The function of alimentation is 
closely associated with that of 
locomotion, somewhat as in the 
burrowing earthworm ; in the ex- 
cavation of its burrows the sand 
is passed through the body, and 
any nutrient matter that may ad- 
here to it is extracted during its 
passage through the intestine, the 
exhausted sand being finally ejected 
through the vent at the orific-^e of 
the burrow and appearing at low 
tide as a worm c'asting. In accord- 
ance with this manner of feeding, 
the mouth is kept permanently 
open and prevemted from collapsing by a pair of skeletal 
cornua belonging to a susUinUiculur apparatus (the nuchal 
skeleton), the body of which lies within the narrow neck of the 
proboscis ; tlie latter is inserted into the collar and surrounded 
l)y the anterior free flap of this segment of the bwly. 

When first discovered by J. h’. EschscholU at the Marsliall 
Islands in 1825, Bcdanoglossus was described as ,a worm-like 
animal belonging to the ICchinoderm order of Ilolothurians or 
sea-cucumbers. In 1865 Ko wale vsky discovered that the organs 
of respiration consist of numerous pairs of gill-slits leading from 
the digestive canal through the thickness of the body-wall to 
the exterior. On this account the animal was subsequently 
placed by Gegenbaur in a special class of V'ermes, the Kntero- 
pneusta. In 1883-1886 Bateson showed by his embryological 
researches that the Enteropneusta exhibit chotdate (vertebrate) 
affinities in respect of the coclomic, skeletal and nervous systems 
as well as in regard to the respiratory system, and, further, tliat 
the gill-slits are formed upon a plan similar to that of the gill- 
slits of Amphioxus, being sulidivided by tongue-bars which 
depend from the dor.sal borders of the slits. 

Coelom and Pote-canals , — In correspondence witlj the tri-regional 
dificrentiation of the body in its c.xlcrnal coafiguralioTL. tJic coeUjm 
(body-cavity, perivisceral cavity) is divided into three (>ortiQns com- 
pletely separated from one another by septa (i) prol»oscis- coelom, 
or first body-cavity ; (2) the coUar-coclom, or second body-cavily ; 
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(3) truncal coelom, or third lK»dy-cavity. Of these divisions of the 
coelom the first two communicate with the exterior by means ot a 
pair of cUiated pore-canals placed at the posterior end of their rc- 
.sjiective segments. The proboscis-porcs are highly variable, and 
frequently only one is present, tlmt on the left side ; sometimes the 
pore-canalvS of the prcnioscis unite to open by a common median 
orifice, and sometimes their communication with the iiroboscis* 
coelom appears to be occluded, and finally the ])ore-caiials may he 
quite vestigial. The collar-pores are remarkable lor their constancy ; 
this is probably owing to the fact that they have become adapted to 
a Hiiecial function, the mliahition of water to render the collar turgid 
during progression. There are reasons for supposing that die truneal 
coelom w'as at one time provided with pore-canals, but supposed 
vestiges of these structures have only been described for one genus. 
Spengelia, in which they lie near the anterior end of the truncal coelom, 

iLnlcron. — Not only is tiie coelom thus subdivided, but the eiiteron 
(gut, alimentary canal, digestive tube) itself shows indications of 
three main subsections in continuity with one a,nother • — (i) pro- 
boscis-gut {I'Uihcldatw, stoinochimi, I'ide infra)', (2) collar-giit 
(buccal cavity, tiiroat) ; (j) truncal gut extending from the collar 
to the vent. 

SiomochouL- I'he ]>ri,>boscis-fpi( occurs as an outgrowth from 
Ihe antcnoi dorsal wall oj the collar-gut, and extends forwards into 
the basal (posterior) region of the proboscis, through the neck into 
the proboscis-coelom, ending blindly in front. Although an integral 
portion ot the gut, 11 has ceased to assist in alimentation, its epitlii - 
Hum uiulergoeb \acuolar difleren tuition ami livperlrophy, and its 
lumen iKComos more or Uss vestigial. It has. in fact, become 
metamorphosed into a resLslant supporting structure resembling in 
some respects the notochord of tlie true ('liordata, but probably not 
directly com])iirable with the latliT sinietiire. lieing related to it 
solely by way ol substitution. On account of the presence and mode 
oi origin (from the gut-wall) of this organ Bateson introduced the 
lenn hemiehorda as a phyU tie iianu* tor the class ludiTopneusta. 
As the prol>o.scis-gul ap|>ears to hav(* nndoiibledly skeU tul ptoperlu-s, 
and as it also has topograpliical n lations with the mouth, il has been 
de.signatcd in Englisii by the non-committal term stomochord. It 
is not a simple diverticulum of tin* collar-gut, but a coinpk x .struct un* 
po.ssessing paired lateral pouches and a ventral convexity (veiitial 
caecum) which rests in a concavity at tin* lioiit end of the body of 
the nuchal skeleton (tig. 3). In sonic .siH‘cie.s {Spcageluiae) there is 
.1 long ca])illaj*y veriniiorm extension of the stomochord in trout. 
'Ihe nuchal sk»‘leton is a non-cellular laminated thickening ol base- 
ment-membrdTii* imdirlymg that portion of the slomoclKml which 
lies betwt'en ihe above-mentioned fionches and the orifice into the 
throat. At llie point where tin* stomochord opens into the buccal 
cavity the nnclial ski*k*toii bilmcales, ainl the two c'oiinia thus 
jiroduced pass obliipu'ly backwards and downw'aids ernbetideil in 
the w'all ol tin* throat, oft(*n giving rise to projecting ridges that 
lioiind a dorsal groove of the collar-gut winch is in continuity with 
tin* wall ol tlu* .stomochord (fig. 3). 

Nervous Sy iU iu. At tin* l;a.se ol tin* (“pideimis {vvhicli is in general 
ciluited) there is ovei the entiiv surJa.ee ol the body a layer ot ni'rve 
fibres, occurring immediately outside the ba.senn nt -membrane which 
separatt*s tin* epidermis Irom tin* subjacent mtij-enUitun*. 'I’he 
nervous system is thus essentially epidermal in jiosilion and dilTuse 
in distribution; but an inleiesting concentration ol nerve-cells 
and fibres lias taken j>Iace in ihe collar- region, wln ri’ a meilullary 
tube, closed in lioiii tin* outside, opens in front and behind by 
anterior and i>ortleiior neuropores, 'lliis is the collar nerve tube. 
Sometimes the central canal is wide ainl uninterrupted between the 
two neujfipores ; 111 other r.ases it becomes broken up into a l«rg<' 
numlMjr oi small closed ineibilkuy cavities, and in ollii is again it is 
olisolctc. In one lainily, the IHychodendav, the medullary lube of 
the collar is connected at inlerinediate jioniis with Uie ejiulerrnis by 
inean.s of a variable number of unjiaired outgrowlijs lioin it.s dorsal 
waU, gen(*rally containing an axial lumen derived Ironi and in con- 
tinuity with the central can.d. These jiollow tools terminate blindly 
in the dorsal ejiitleimis of the collar, and place* the nervous layer oJ 
the latter in djrc*cl connexion witli the iibres of the nerve-tube. 'I'he 
exact significtince of these roots is a matti*r lor speculation, but it 
seems possible* that they art* epipJiysial structures remotely corn- 
arable w'itli the epijihysial (pin(*al) complex ol tlie craniali* veilo- 
rates. In accordance witli this view there would be also .some 
probability in favour of regarding llic* collai ntrve-lube of the. 
Enteropneusta as the equivalent of the cerebnd vesicle only of 
Amphtoxus anrl llie Ascidian tadjmle, and also ol the primary fort- 
brain of vcrlebratc.4. 

Special thickenings of tlie diffuse nl^rvous layer of tlie ejuderini.s 
occur in certain regions and along certain lines. In the neck of the 
prolioscis the fibrous layt*r is greatly tlucki'ued, and otlier intense 
ficalions of this layer ocxnr in the dorsal and ventral middle Jines of 
the trunk exteiuling to tin* posl(*,rior end of the body. The dorsal 
eiiidermal nerve- tract is continued in triint into the ventral wall of 
the collar nerve-tube, and at the point of junction there is a circular 
coinmiiMuraJ thickening following the jiosterior rim oi the coUur and 
affording a .sficcial connexion between the dor.sal and ventral nerve- 
tracts. From the ventral surface of the collar u<TV(*-tubft numerous 
motor fibres may be seen passing to tJie subjacinit musculature. 
These fibres are not aggregated into roots. 
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Gill-slits , — The possession of gill-slits is as interesting a feature 
in the organization of Balanoglossus as is the presence of tracheae 
in PeripatHs. These gill-slits occupy a variable extent of the anterior 
portion of the trunk, commencing immediately behind the collar- 
trunk septum. The branchial V)ar8 which constitute the borders of 
the clefts are of two kinds ; — (i) Septal bars between two contiguous 
clefts, corresponding to the primary bars in Amphioxtts ; ( 2 ) Tongue- 

bars. The chief resemblances 

between Balanoglossus and 

Amphioxus in respect of 

o-v. the ifill-slits mav be stated 
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between Balanoglossus and 

Amphioxus in respect of 
the gill-sllts may be stated 
- briefly as follows : -—(a) the 

presence of two kinds of 
brancliial bars in all species* 

SmmmmammW'i small cross- 

H9n I if 1 1 B bars (synapticiila) in many 

species ; {fi) niiiuerous gill- 
pp slits, from forty to more 

than a hundred pairs; (y) 
*1 addition of new gill-slits 

posterior end of the pharjmx 
throughout life. The cliiei 
mjm* differences are, that (a) the 
tongne-lmr is the essential 

. - . ^ Balanoghissus, and exxeeds 

Fig. 2 . -Structure of branchial region, the septal bars in bulk. 
hr, coelom. gp, gill pore. while in Amphioxus the 

th, tongue-])ar^. rfu, dorsal nerve. reverse is tlu'- case; (/-») the 

ds, mesentery. dv, vessel. tongue-bar contains a large 

pr, ridge. ir, oesophagus. coelomic spjicc in Balano- 

vv, vessel. rs, mesentery. glossus, but is solid in Am- 

vn, ventral nerve. ’ phioxus ; (c) the skeleUil 

rods in the longue- bars ot 
Balanoglossus are dor.ble ; (//') the ton;;ue-b.ir In Balanoglossus does 
not fuse with the vent re 1 Ivirdor of the cleft, but ends freely below, 
thus nroilucing a continuous U-shajvxl chdt. The meaning of this 
singular contrast between the two animals may be that wc have here 
an instance of an iiiten*sting gr.ulation in evolution. From serving 
priiuitively as the essential organ of llu* cleft the longue-bar may 
firiv(* undiTgone reduction and modification, Incoming a secondary 
bar in Amphioxus, subordinate to the primary bars in size, vascu- 
larity anti dt'velopinent ; finally, in the craniate vertebrates il 
would tht'ti have conipletcvl its involution, the suggestion bavin, g 
been inude tint the tongue-bars are represented by the. ihymus- 
jiriinonlii. 

(» ill’ pouches and Gill’pores. —Only rarely do the {^ill-slits open 
freely and directly to the exterior (fig. i). In most specie's of Balano- 
glossus each gill-slit may be said to open into its own atrial chambt'r 
or gill-poih'li ; tins in its turn O[)oiis to the exterior by a minute 
gill-pore. I'hercj art', therefore, as many gill-])Ouches as there are 
gill -slits and jis many gill-pores as pouches, 'rhe gill-porcs occur 
on earli side of the dorsal aspect of tlie worm in a longitudinal .series 
at I lie base of a shallow groove, the branchial groove. The respira- 
tory curreiU of water is therefore conducted to the exterior by 
different nuMns from that adoptcxl by Amphioxus, and this difference 
u so great that tlie tlvf>ry which seeks to explain it has to postulate 
radical changes of structure, function and tonograpliy. 

Jixcretory and I’asrular Systems. -It seems likely that the coc’lomic 
pore -canals were originally excretory organs, but in the existing 
knteronneusta the pore-canals (esiiecially the collar canals) liave, 
as we iiavc .seen, acupiirt'd new functions or become vestigial, arid 
the function of excri'tion is now nuiinlv accomplished by a structure 
peculiar to the Fnleropneusta called the glomerulus, a vascular 
complex placed on either side of the anterior portion of the stomo- 
choril. projecting into the proboscis-coeltnu. The vascular system 
itselt is <pute peculiar, consisting of lacunae and channels destitute 
of endothehuin. situated within the thickness of the basement- 
membrane of the l>ody-wall, of the gut-wall and of the mesenU'ries. 
The blood, which is d non-corpu.scular fluid, is propelled forvvanis 
by the coutr.ictile dorsal vessel ami colleclet! into the central blood- 
sinus ; thi'. hes over the stomochord. and is surrounded on three 
sides by a closecl vesicle, with contractile walls, culled the pericardium 
(Hetzhiase). Ilv the pulsation of the pericardial vesicle (best observed 
in the larva) t^ic blood is driven into the glomerulus, from which 
it issues by etlereiil vessels wdiich effect a junction with the ventral 
(sub-inlt'stinal) vessel in the trunk. The vascular system docs not 
readily lend itself to morphological comparison l>etween such widely 
different animals as Balanoglossus and Amphioxus. and the reader 
is therefore referre<l to the memoirs cited at the end of this article 
for further details. 

Reproductive System. - The sexes are separate, and wlion mature 
are sometimes distinguished by small ditforcnces of colour in the 
gf'nital region. Both male and female gonads consist of more or 
less lobulatcd holJow' sacs connected with the epidermis by short 
ducts. In their disposition they arc cither uniserial, biscrial or 
multiserial. They occur in the branchial region, and also extend 
to a variable distance behind it. In exceptional cases thev are 
either confined to the branchial region or excluded from it. When 


they are arranged in uniserial or biserial rows the genital ducts open 
into or near the branchial grooves in the region of the pharynx and 
in a corresponding position in the post-branchial region. An im- 
portant feature is the occurrence in some species (Ptychoderidae) of 
paired longitudinal pleural or lateral folds of the body which arc 
mobile, and can be approximated at their free edges so as to close 
in the dorsal surface, embracing both the median dorsal nerve-tract 
and the branchial grooves with the gill-pores, so as to form a teni- 
j)orary peri-branchial and medullary tuW, open l3ehind whore the 
folds cease. On the other hand, they can lie .spread out horizontally 
so as to expose their own upper si^e as well as the dorsal surface 



Fig. 3. — Structure of anterior end. 

a. Arrow from proboscis-cavity vts, posterior limit of collar. 

(pr) passing to left of pen- di\ dorsal vessel juissing into 
cardium (prr) and out through central sinus {bs). 
prolx)sci.s pore-canal. cu, efferent vessel passing into 

/»*, arrow from central canal of ventral vessel (vv). 
ueurochoni (r?ir) passed out epr, cpij>hysial tubes, 
through anterior neuroporc. st. stomochord. 
b“. ditto, through posterior neuro- vs, ventral septum of proboscis. 

I)ore. sk, l)ody of nuchal skeleton, 

r, arrow' intended to pass from m, mouth. 

1st gill-pouch through collar tk, throat, 
pore-canal into collar-coelom tb, tongue-bars. 

{ce). tc, trunk coelom. 

of the lx)dy (fig. 1 ). These folds are called the genital pleurae because 
they contain the bulk of the gonads. Correlated with the presence 
of the genital pleurae there is a pair of vascular folds of the basement 
membrane proceeding from the dorkal wall of the gut in the post- 
branchial portion of the branchio-genital region, and from the dorsal 
angles made by the pleural folds with the body-wall in the pharyn- 
geal region ; they pass, in their most fully developed condition, to the 
free lx>rder of the genital ])leurae* These vascular membranes are 
called the lateral .septa. Since there arc many species which do not 
possess these genital pleurae, the question arises as to whether thi'ir 
presence or their alxicnce is the more primitive condition. Without 
attempting to answer this question categorically, it may be pointed 
out that within tlie limits of the family {Ptychoderidae) which 
especially characterized by their presence there are some species in 
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which the genital pleurae arc quite obsolete, and yet lateral septa 
occur (e.g, Piychodera ruficollis)t seemixw to indicate that the pleural 
folds have in such cases been secondarily suppressed. 

Development. -The development of Balanoglossus takes place 
according to two different schemes, known as direct and indirect, 
correlated with the occurrence in the group of two kinds of ova. large 
and small. Direct development, in which the adult form is achieved 
without striking metamorphosis by a gradual succession of stages, 
seems to be confined to the family Balanoglossidae, The remaining 
two families of Enteropneusta, Ptychoderidae Bud Spengelidae, contain 
species of which probably all pursue an indirect course of develop- 
ment, culminating in a metamorphosis bv w'hich the adult form is 
attained. In these cases the larva, called Totnaria. is pelagic and 
transparent, and possesses a complicated ciliated scam, the longi- 
tudinal ciliated band, often drawn out into convoluted bays and 
lappets. In addition to this ciliated band the form of the Tbrttaria 
is quite characteristic and unlike the adult. The Torn aria larxa 
offers a certain similarity to larvae of Echinoderms (sea-urchins, 
star-fishes, and sea-cucumbers), and when first discovered was so 
described. It is within the bounds of possibility that Tornaria 
actually does indicate a remote affinity on the part of the Entero- 
pneusta to tlie Echinoderms, not only on account of its external form, 
but also by reason of the possession of a dorsal water-pore com- 
municating with the anterior l)ody-cavity. In the direct develop- 
ment Bateson showed that the three divisions of the coelom arise 
as ])Ouches constricted off from the arclicntcron or primitive gut, thus 
resembling the development of the mesoblastic somites of Amphioxus. 
It would appear that while the direct development throws light upon 
the special plan of organization of the Enteropneusta, the indirect 
development affords a clue to their possible derivation. However 
this may be. it is sufficiently remarkable that a small and circum- 
scribed group like the Enteropneusta. which presents such a com- 
paratively uniform plan of composition and of extcnial form, should 
follow two such diverse methods of development. 

Distribution. — Some thirty species of Balmioglossus are known, 
distributed among all the principal marine provinces from Green- 
land to New Zealand. The s]>ecies which occurs in the Engli.sh 
Cliatiiiel is Ptvehodera saruiensis. The PtychodarUtac and Spen- 
gelidae are predominantly tropical and subtropical, while the 
Balanoglossidae arc predominantly arctic and temperate in their 
distribution. One of the most singular facts concerning the geo- 
grai)hical distribution of Enteroi-vneusta has recently been brought 
to light by Bonham, who found a .species of Balanoglossus, sensu 
siritlo, on the coast of New Zealand hardly distinguishable from one 
occurring off Japan. Finally, Glandiceps ahvssicola {Spengeltdae) 
was dredged during the “Challenger” expedition in the Atlantic 
Ocean off the coast of Africa at a de])th of 2500 fathoms. 

AuTHOKiTiiis. -W. Bateson, “ Menioins on the Direct Develop- 
ment of Balanoglossus.” Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci. (vols. xxiv.-xxvi., 
1884-188A) ; W. B. Bonham, ” Balanoglo.ssus otagoensis, n. sp,” 
Q. J. M. S. (vol. xlii. p. 497, 1890) ; Yves Delage and Ed. Herouard, 
TraiU dc znologie comrdte (t. viii.), “bos Procordes ” (1898); 
S. F. Harmer, “ Not<? on the Name Balanoglossus,” Proc. Camh. 
Phil. Soc. (x. p. 190, i<)oo) ; T. H. Morgan. ” Memoirs on the In- 
direct Development of Balanoglossus,” Journ. Morph, (vol. v., 1891. 
and vol. ix., 1894) ; W. E. Ritter, ” Harrimania maculosa, a new 
Cienus suid Species ol Enteropneusta from Alaska,” Papers from the 
llarriman Alaska Exhibition (ii.), Proc. Washington Ac. (ii. jj. 111, 
; j - Siiengel, “ Die Kiiteropncusten.” Eighteenth Monogtaph 
on the Fauna und Flora drs Golfes von Neapel (1893) ; A. Willey, 
” Enteropneusta from the South Pacific, with Notes on the \Ve.st 
Indian Species,” Zou/. Results (Willey), part hi., 1899; see also 
Q. J. M. S. (vol. xlii. p. 223, 1899) ; J. P. Hill, ” The Enterenmeusta 
of Funafuti.” Mem. Austral. Mas, (iii,, 1897-1898) ; M. Caullerv 
and F. Mesnil. “Balanoglossus Kochleri, n. .sp. English Channel,*’ 
C. R. Soc. Biol. lii. p. 2«)6 (1900). (A. W.*). 

BALARD, ANTOINE JEROME (1802-1876), French chemist, 
was bom at Montpellier on the 30th of Septeml^er 1802. He 
started as an apothecar>% hut taking up teaching he acted as 
chemical assistant at the faculty of sciences of his native town, 
and then became professor of chemistry at the royal college and 
school of pharmacy and at the faculty of sciences. In 1826 he 
discovered in sea-water a substance which he recognized as a 
previously unknown element and named bromine. The reputa- 
tion brought him by this achievement secured his election as 
successor to L. J. 'I’h^nard in the chair of chemistry at the faculty 
of sciences in Paris, and in 1851 he was appointed professor of 
chemistry at the College de France, where he had M. P. E. 
Berthclot first as pupil, then as assistant and finally as colleague. 
He died in Paris on the 30th of April 1876. While the discovery 
of bromine and the preparation of many of its compounds was 
his most conspicuous piece of work, Balard was an industrious 
chemist on both the pure and applied sides. In his researches 
on the bleaching compounds of chlorine he was the first to advance 
the view that bleaching-powdcr is a double compound of calcium 


chloride and hypoeWorite ; and he devoted much time to the 
problem of economically obtaining soda and potash from sea- 
water, though here his efforts were nullified by the discovery of 
the much richer sources of supply afforded by the Stassfurt 
deposits. In organic chemistry he published papers on the 
decomposition of ammonium oxalate, with formation of oxamic 
acid, on amyl alcohol, on the cyanides, und on the difference in 
constitution between nitric and sulphuric ether. 

BALA SERIES, in geology, a series of dark slates and sand- 
stones with beds of limestone which occurs in the neighlxiurhood 
of Bala, Merionethshire, North Wales. It was first described by 
A. Sedgwick, who considered it to be the upper part of his Cambrian 
System. The series is now placed at the top of the Ordovician 
System, above the Llandeilo beds. The Bala limestone is from 
20 to 40 ft. thick, and is recognizable over most of North Wales ; 
it is regarded as the equivalent of the Coniston limestone of the 
J.ake District. The series in the type area consists of the Hirnant 
limestone, a thin inconstant bed, which is sei3arated by 1400 ft. 
of slates from the Bala limestone, below this are more slates and 
volcanic rocks. "The latter arc represented by large contem- 
poraneous deposits of tuff and felsitic lava which in the Snowdon 
district are several thousand feet thick. In South Wales the 
Bala series contains the following beds in descending order : — the 
Trinucleus seticornis beds (Slade beds, Rcdhill shales and Sholcs- 
hook limestone), the Robeston Wathen beds, and the Dicrano- 
grapius shales. The typical graptolitcs arc, in the ujiper part, 
Dicellograptus anceps and D. complanaius ; in the lower part, 
Pleurograptns linearis and Dirranograptus Clingani. In Shrop- 
shire this series is represented by the (^radoc and Chirbury 
Series ; in southern Scotland by the Hartfell and Ardmillan 
Scries, and by similiir rocks in Ireland. See ('araijoc Series 
and Ordovician System. 

BALASH (in the Oreek authors, Balas ; the later form of the 
name Vologacses), Sassanian king in a.d. 484 -4S8, was the brother 
and successor of Peroz, who had died in a battle against the 
Hephthalitcs (White Huns) who invaded Persia from the cast. 
He put down the rebellion of his brother Zareh, and is praised as 
a mild and generous monarch, who made concession.s to the 
Christians. But as he did nothing against his enemies, he was, 
after a reign of four years, deposed and blinded, and his nejihew, 
Kavadh I., raised to the throne. (ICn. M.) 

BALASORE, a town and district of British India, in the ()ris.sa 
division of Bengal. The town is the principal one and the 
administrative headquarters of the district, and is situated on 
the right bank of the river Burabalang, about 7 m. from the 
sea-coast as the crow flies and 16 m. by the river. There is a 
.station on the East C'oast railway. The English settlement of 
•Balasore, formed in 1642, and that of Pippli in its neighbourhood 
seven years earlier, became the liasis of the future greatness of the 
British in India. The .servants of the ICast India Company here 
fortified themselves in a strong position, and carried on a brisk 
investment in countiy goods, chiefly cottons and muslins. They 
flourished in spite of the oppressions of the Mahommedan 
governors, and when needful asserted their claims to respect by 
arms. In 1688, affairs having come to a cri.sis, (Captain William 
Heath, commander of the company’s ships, Ixjmbarded the town. 
In the i8th century Balasore rapidly declined in importance, on 
account of a dangerous bar which formed across the mouth of 
the river. At present the bar has 12 to 15 ft. of water at spring- 
tides, but not more than 2 or 3 ft. at low water in the dry sea.son. 
l.arge ships have to anchor outside in the open roadstead. The 
town still possesses a large maritime trade, despite the silting-up 
of the river mouth. I*op. (1901) 20,880. 

The district forms a strip of alluvial land l^etween the hills and 
the sea, varying from about 9 to 34 m. in breadth ; ariia, 2085 
sq. m. llie hill country rises from the western boundary line. 
The district naturally divides itself into three well-defined tracts 
— (1) The salt tract, along the coast ; (2) The arable tract, or rice 
country ; and (3) The submontane tract, or jungle lands. The 
salt tract runs the whole way down the coast, and forms^ a desolate 
strip a few miles broad. Towards the beach it rises into sandy 
ridges, from 50 to 80 ft. high, sloping inland and covered with a 
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vegetation of low scrub jut^le. Sluggfeb brackii^ streams creep 
along between banks of fetid black mud* The sandhills on the 
veige of the ocean are carpeted with creepers and the wild con- 
volvulus. Inland, it spreads out into prairies of coarse long grass 
and scrub jungle, which harbour wild animals in plenty ; but 
throughout this vast r^on there is scarcely a hamlet, and only 
patches of rice cultivation at long intervals. From any part of the 
salt tract one may see the l^oundary of the inner arablepart of the 
district fringed with long lines of trees, from wliich every morning 
the villagers drive their cattle out into the saliferous plains to 
graze. The salt tract is purely alluvial, and appears to be of 
recent date. Towards the coast the soil has a distinctly saline 
taste. 

Salt used to be laigely manufactured in the district by evapora- 
tion, but the industry is now extinct. The arable tract lies 
Ixjyond the salt lands, and embraces the chief part of the district. 
It is a long dead-level of rich fields, with a soil lighter in colour 
than that of Bengal or Behar ; much more friable, and apt to 
split up into small cubes with 11 rectanguUvr cleavage. A peculiar 
feature of the arable tract is the Pais (literally cups) or depressed 
lands near the river-banks. They were prolmhly marshes that 
have partially silted up by the yearly overflow of the streams. 
These pfits liear the finest crops. As a whole, the arable tract 
is a treeless region, except around the villages, which are en- 
circled by fine mango, pipal, banyan and tamarind trees, and 
intersected with pjreen shady lanes of bamboo. A few jxilmyras, 
date- jydlms and screw-pines (a sort of aloe, whose leaves are armed 
with formidable triple rows of hook-shaptvl thorns) dot the 
expanse or rtin in straight lines b<dwcen the fields. The sub- 
montane tract is an undulating country with a red soil, much 
broken up into ravine's along the foot of the hills. Masses of 
latcrite, liuried in hard ferruginous clay, crop up as rocLs or 
slabs. At Kop tri, in KiTa Ambohati, about 2 scj. in. are almost 
paved with such slabs, dark-red in colour, perfectly flat and 
polished like plates of iron. A thousand mountain torrents have 
scooped out for themselves pi<'turcsque ravines, clothed witlt an 
ever-fresh verdure of prickly thorns, stunted gnarled shrubs, and 
here and tliere a noble forest tree. Uirge tracts are covered 
with sal jungle, which nowhere, however, attains to any great 
height. 

Balasore district is watered by six distinct river systems: 
those of the Subanreklm, the Bumlmlang, the Jamka, the 
Kansbans and the Dhamra. 

The climate greatly varies according to the seasons of the year. 
The hot season lasts from March to ] unc, but is tempered by cool 
sea-breezes ; from Jutic to Se^itember tlie weather is close and 
oppressive ; and from (XitolxT to February the cold season brings 
the north-eastt?rly winds, with cool mornings and evenings. 

Almost the only crop grown is ri<x', which is largely exported 
by sea. 'Fhe country is cxposetl to destructive floods from the 
hill-rivers and also from cyclonic storm-waves. TTie district is 
traversetl throughout its entire length by the navigable (Trissa 
coast canal, and also by the East Coast railway from (lalculta 
to Madras. The seaports of Balasore, Clmndbali and Dhamra 
ronrhict a very large coasting trade. The cxix)rts are almost 
confined to rice, which is sent to (Vylon, the Maldives and 
Mauritius. Tlic imports consist of cotton twist and piece 
goods, mineral oils, metals, betel-nuts and salt. In igoi the 
population was 1,071,197, an inenjase of 9 in tlie dc<»de. 

BALA8SA, BALINT, Bakon of Kfexxo and (Tvarmat (1551- 
1594), Magyar lyric poet, was born at Kekkb, and educated by 
the reformiT, Pt^ter Bornemissra, and by his mother, the highly 
gifted Protestant zcalo^t, Anna Sulyok. llis first work was a 
translation of Michael Bock’s W UrHfiffilfin fur di*. kranctun 
Sedm, to comfort his father while in prison (1570-1572) tor some 
political offence. On his father s release, BMint accompanied 
him to court, and w'as also prestmt at the coronation diet of 
Pressburg m 157*. He then joined the army and led a merry life 
at the fortress of Eger. Here he violently in love with Anna 
Losonezi, the dauf^trr of the hero of Temesv^lT, and evidently, 
from his verses, his love was not unrequited. But a new mis- 
tress speedily dragged the ever mercurial youth away from her. 


and deeply wounded, she gave her hand to Krisztof Ungnad. 
Naturally Balassa only began to realize how much he loved Anna 
when he had lost her. He pursued her with gifts and verses, but 
she remained true to her pique and to her marriage vowsj axid he 
could only enshrine her memory in immortfid verse. In 1574 
Balint was sent to the camp of Gdspar Bekesy to assist him against 
Stephen Bathory ; but his troops were encountered and scattered 
on the way thither, and he liimself was severely wounded and 
taken prisoner. His not very rigorous captivity lasted for two 
years, and he then disappears from sight. We next hear of him 
in 1 584 as the wooer and winner of Qiristina Dobo, the daughter 
of the valiant commandant of Eger. . What led him to this step 
we know not, but it was the cause of all his subsequent mis- 
fortunes. His wife’s greedy relatives nearly ruined him by legal 
processes, and when in 1 586 he turned Catholic to escape their 
persecutions they declared tliat he and his son had l)ecQnie 
Turks. His simultaneous desertion of his wife led to liis expulsion 
from Hungary, and from 1589 to 1594 he led a vagabond life in 
Poland, sweetened by innumerable amours with damsels of cvety^ 
degree from cithara players to princesses. The Turkish war of 
1 594 recallexl him to Hungary, and he died of his wounds at tlie 
siege of Ksztergom the same year. Balassa's poems fall into 
four divisions ; religious hymns, patriotic and martial songs, 
original love poems, and adaptations from the Latin and 
< lerman. T'hey are all most original, exceedingly obj ectivc and so 
excellent in point of style that it is difficult even to imagine him 
a contemporary of Sebastian Tinodi and Peter llosv^ay. But bis 
erotics are his best productions. They circulated in MS. for 
generations and were never printed till 1874, when Farkas Deak 
discovered a perfect copiy of them in the Radvanyi liiirary. 
For beauty, feeling and transporting passion there is nothing 
like them in Magyiir literature till we come to the* age of Michael 
Csokonai and Alexander Petofi. Jialassa was also the inventor 
of the strophe which goes by his name. It consists of nine lines — 
a a b c c b cl d b, or three rhyming pairs alternating with the 
rhyming third, sixth and ninth lines. 

See An>n SziiAdy, JidliiU Jialassa' s Poems Budapysl, 

(fC N, B.) 

BALATON (Plattenskf.), the largest lake of middle Europe, 
in th(5 south-west of Hungary, situated between the counties 
of Vcsz[)rcm, Zala and Somogy. Its length is 48 m., average 
breadth 3J to 4J m., greatest breadth 7^ m., least breadth a 
littlt* less tli.in 1 m. It cov(‘rs 266 sq. m. and has an extreme 
depth of I.J9 ft. Its northern shores are bordered by the 
beautiful basaltic cones of the Bakony mountains, tlu: volcanic 
soil of which produces grapes yielding excellent wine ; the 
southern c:onsist jiartly of a marshy plain, jxirtly of downs. The 
most beautiful point of the lake is that wheri^ the jx'ninsula 
of Tiliany projects in the waters. An ancient church of the 
Benediriines is here situated on the top of a lull. In a tomb 
therein is buried .\ndrew 1 . (d. lofii), a king of the Hungarian 
Arpadian dynasty. The temperature of the lake varies great!}', 
in a manner resembling that of the sea, and many connect its 
origin with a sc'a of the Miocene period, tlie waters pf which 
arc .said to have coviered tlie Hungarian plain. Aljout fifty 
streams flow into the lake, which drains into tlie Danube and is 
well stocked with fish. It often freezes in winter. Jjake Balaton 
is of growing importance as a Imthing resort. 

BALAYAN, a town and port of entry of the province of 
Batangas, Luzon, Philippine Islands, at the head of the GuU of 
Balayan, about 55 m. S. by VV. of Manila. Pop. ( *903) -8493. 
Subsequently in October 1903, Calatagan (pop. 2654) and Tuy 
(pop. 2430) were annexed. Balayan has a healt^ul climate, 
and is in the midst of a fertile district (with a volcanic soil), 
which .produces rice, cane-sugar, cacao, coffee, pepper, cotton, 
Indian com, fruit (oranges, bananas, mangoes, 6:c.) and native 
dyes. Horses and cattle are raised for market in considerable 
numbers. The fisheries are important. The native language is 
Tagalog. 

BALl^ ADRIAN (i782*-i848), Italian geographer, was bom 
at Venice on the 15^ of April 1782. T^ pu^ication of his 
Praspetto poUHcthgeografico deUo stato fUtudt del globo (Venice, 
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1808) obtained his election to the chair of professor of geography 
at the college of San Michele at Omrano ; in 181 1-1813 was 
professor of physics at the Lyceum of Farino^ and afterwards 
became attach^ to the customs olHce at his native dty. In 
1820 he visited Portugal, and there collected materials for his 
Essat sttttisiique sur le royaume de PorUigal et Algarve, published 
in 1822 at Paris, where the author resided from 1821 until 1832. 
This was followed by Varietes palitiques et staiisiiques de la 
monarchie portugaisCy which contains some curious observations 
respecting that country under the Roman sway. In 1826 he 
published the first volume of his Allas ctiinographique du globe y 
ou classification des peuples anciens ct modernes d'apres Iciits 
langues, a work of great erudition. In 1832 appeared the 
Ahrcge de Geogruphey which, in an enlarged fonn, was translated 
into the principal languages of Europe. Balbi retired to Padua 
and there died on the 14th of March 1848. His son, Eugenio 
Balbi (1812-1884), followed a similar career, being professor of 
geography at Pavia, and publishing his father's ScriUi Qeografici 
(Turin, 1841), and original works in Gea, ossia la terra (Trieste, 
1854-1867) and Saggio di geografia (Milan, 1868). 

BALBO, CESARE, Count (1789-1853), Italian writer and 
statesman, was born at Turin on the 21st of Novemiier 1789. 
Ilis father, Prospero Balbo, who belonged to a noble Piedmontese 
family, held a high position in the Sardinian court, and at the 
time of Cesare’s birth was mayor of the capital. Ilis mother, a 
member of the Azeglio family, died when he was three years old ; 
and he was brought up in the house of his great-grandmother, 
the countess of Jhigino. In 1798 he joined his father at Paris. 
From 1808 to 1814 Balbo served in various capacities under the 
NapoUionic empire at Florence, Rome, Paris and in Illyria. On 
the fall of Napoleon he entered the service of his native countr)'. 
While his father was appointed minister of tlie interior, he 
entered the army, and undertook political missions to Paris and 
I^ondon. On the outbreak of the revolution of 1S21, of which he 
disapproved, although he was suspected of sympathizing with 
it, he was forced into exile ; and though not long after he was 
allowed to return to Piedmont, all public service was denied 
him. Reluctantly, and with fre(juent endeavours to obtain some 
appointment, he gave himself up to literature as the only means 
left him to influence the destinies of his <'ountry. This accounts 
for the fitfulncss and incompleteness of so much of his literary 
work, and for tlie practical, and in many rases temporary, 
element which runs through even his most elaborate productions. 
The great object of his labours was to help in securing the inde- 
pendence of Italy from foreign control. Of true Italian unity he 
had no expectation and no desire, but he was devoted to the 
house of Savoy, which he forc.saw was destined to change the 
fate of Italy. A coimideration of separate states under the 
supremacy of the pope was the genuine ideal of Balbo, as it was 
the ostensible one of (noberti. But Gioberli, in his PrinuilOy 
seemed to him to neglect the first essential of independence, 
which he accordingly inculeateil in bis Speranze or Hopes of Italy, 
in which he suggests that Austria should seek com])ensalion in 
the Balkans for the inevitable loss of her Italian provinces. 
Preparation, both military and moral, alertness 4ind patience 
were his constant theme. He did not desire revolution, but 
reform ; and thus he became the leader of a moderate party, and 
the steady opponent not only of de.spotism but of democracy. 
At lust in 1848 his hopes were to some extent satisfied by 
the constitution granted by the king. He was appointed a 
member of the commission (jn t.he electoral law, and became 
first constitutional prime-minister of Piedmont, but only held 
office a few months. With the ministry of d’ Azeglio, which soon 
after got into power, he was on friendly terms, and his pen 
continued the active defence of lus political principles till hi.s 
death on the 3rd of June 1853. The most iruportaoi of his 
writings are historico-political, and derive at once thedr majesty 
and their weakness from his theocratic theory of Christianity. 
His style is clear and vigorous, and not unfrequently terse and 
epigrammatic. He pub^hed Quattro Novelle in 1829 ; Storm 
d' Italia sotto i Barhari in 1830 ; Vitadd Dante, 1839 ; Medlta- 
zioni Storicke, 1842-1845 ; Le Speranze d* Italia, 1844 ; Pensieri 


sidla Sima d^liaUa, 1858 ; Bella Monorchia rapprsseniativa in 
Italia (Florence, 1857). 

Sec E. Kicotti, Bella Vita e degli ScHtti di Cesare Balbo (1856) : 
A. Vismara. BtbUogralia di U&an Balbo (ivaiaai, 1882), 

BALMA, VASCO NUftEZ DR (c. X 475 ‘“i 5 i 7 ), the discoverer 
of the Pacific, a leading figure among tlie Spanish explorers anil 
conquerors of America, Was born at Jerez de los Caballeros, in 
Kstremadura, about 1475. Though poor, he was by birth a 
gentleman (hidalgo). Little is known of his life till 1 501, when he 
followed Rodrigo dc Bastidas in his voyage of discovery to Uic 
western seas. He appears to ha\ e settkd in Hispaniola, and 
took to cultivating land in the neighbourhood of Salvatien*a, 
but with no great success, as his debts soon became oppressive! 
In 1509 the famous Ojeda (Hojcdu) sailed from San Domingo 
with an expedition and founded the settlement of San SebasUan. 
He had left orders with P'neiso, an adventurous lawyer of the 
town, to fit out two ships and convey provisions to the new 
settlement. JCnciso set sail in 1510, and Balboa, whose debts 
made the town unpleasant to him, managed to accompany him 
by concealing himself, it is said, in a cask of “ vii'tuals for the 
voyage,” which w^as conveyed from his farm to the ship. The 
expedition reached San Sebastian U) find Ojeda gone and the 
settlement in ruins. Wide linciso was undecided how to act, 
Balboa proposed that they should sail for Darien, on the Gulf of 
Uraba, where he liad touched when with Bastidas. His proposal 
was accepted and a new town was founded, named Sta Maria 
de la Antigua del Darien ; but (piarrels soon broke out among 
the adventurers, and I'hu iso was deposed, thrown into prison 
and finally sent off to Sjiain with Balboa's ally, the alcalde 
Zamudio. Bcuig thus left iti authority, Balboa began to conquer 
the surrounding country, and by his bravery, courtesy, kindness 
of heart and just dealing gained the friendsliip of several nali\'e 
chiefs. On one of these excursions he heard for tlie first time, 
from the cacicjue Cornogre, of the ocean on the other side of thi* 
mountains and of the gold of Peru. Soon after his return to 
Darien he received letters from Zamudio, informing him that 
Enciso hud complained to the, king, and had obtained a sentenci; 
condemning Balboa and summoning him to Spain. In Ms 
despair at this message Vasco Nunez resolved to attempt some, 
great enterprise, the success of which he trusted would conciliate 
his sovereign. On tlie jst of .September 1513 he set out with one 
hundred and ninety Spaniards (Francisco Pizurro among them) 
and one thousand natives ; on the 25th or 26lh of Scptemlxir he 
reached the summit of the range, and sighted the Paeifa'. 
Pizarro and two others were sent on to reconnoitre ; one of these 
scouts, Alonzo Martin, was the first JCuropcan actually to embark 
upon the new-found ocean, in St MicluiePs Gulf. On the 29th of 
Sejitember Balboa liimsclf arrived upon the shore, and fornadly 
t(;ok possession of the “ Great South Sea ” in the name of the 
Spanish monarch. He remained on the coast for some time, 
heard again of Peru, visited the Pearl Islands, and thence 
returned to Darien, which he entered in triumph witli a great 
booty on the i8th of January 1514. He at once* sent messengers 
to Spain bearing presents, to giv(j an account of liis discoveries ; 
and the king, Ferdinand the Catholic, partly reconciled to liis 
during subject, named loim Adclanlado of the South Sea, or 
admiral of the Pacific, and governor of Panama and ('oyba. 
None the less an expedition sailed from Spain under Don Pedro 
Arias de Avila (generally called Pedrarias Davila) to repLu'e 
Balboa in the government of tin; Darien colony itself. Mean- 
wliile the latter had crossed the istlunus and revisited the Pacific 
several (some say more than twenty) times ; plans of the con- 
quest of Peru and of the exploration of the western ocean began 
to shape themselves in his mind ; and with a view to these 
projects, materials for shipbuikiijjg were gathered together upon 
the Pacific coast, and two light brigantines were Imilt, kiunched 
and armed. With these Vasco Nunez now took posses.sion of the 
Pearl Islands, and, had it not been for the weather, would ha^'(i 
reached the coast of Peru. But his career was stopixid by the 
jealousy of l^edraxias, who pretended that Balboa proposed to 
throw oflf liis allegiance, and enticed him to Acla, near Darien, by 
a crafty message. As soon as lie had him in his power, he threw 
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him into prison, had him tried fot treason, and forced the judge 
to condemn him to death. The sentence was carried into 
execution on the public square of Ada in 1517. From a reck- 
less adventurer, Balboa had developed into an able general, an 
excellent colonial administrator, and a statesman of mature 
judgment and brilliant foresight. 

See G. F. de Oviedo. Histaria general . , , de las Indias (1526. 
l)k. xxxix. clis. 2, 3) ; D. M. T. Quintana. Vidas de Espanoles 
celebres ; M. F. de Navarreic. Coleccion de los Viajes y Descubri- 
mientos (1825-1837) ; J. Acosta. Compendia historico de la Nueva 
Granada (1848) ; O. Peschel, Geschichte der Erdkunde (1865, v: 237). 
and Zeitaltef der Enideckungen, |>p. 442>3. &c. ; Washington Irving’s 
Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus (1831), and 
Varela’s notes on the same in ttihlioieta del Comercio del Plata {Monte 
Video) ; Ferdinand Denis, art. ” Vasco Nuftez de Ban)oa,” in 
Nouv. iiiog, 

BALBRIGGAM, a markeMown and seaport of Co. Dublin, 
Ireland, in the north parliamentary division, 21} m. N.N.K. of 
Dublin by the (ircat Northern railway. Pop. (1901) 2236. The 
harbour, though dry at low tides, has a de])th of 14 ft. at high- 
water springs, and affords a good refuge from the east or south- 
east gales. There arc* two piers, and a railway viaduct of eleven 
arches crosses the harbour. The town has considerable manu- 
factures of cottons and hosiery, “ Balbriggan hose ” being well 
known. The industry was founded by Baron Hamilton in 3761. 
There is some coast trade in grain, &c., and sea-fishery is pro- 
secuted. Balbriggan is much freciuented as a watering-place in 
summer. 

BALBUS, literally “ stammerer,” the name of several Roman 
families. Of the Acilii Ikilbi, one Manius Acilius Balhus was 
consul in 150 n.(\, another in 114. To another family belonged 
T. Ampins Balbiis, a supporter of Pompey, but afterwards 
pardoned by Julius Caesar (cf. Cic. ad Fam. vi. 12 and xiii. 70). 
V/e knr»w also of Q. Antonins Balbus, praetor in Sicily in 82 b.c., 
and Marcus Atius Balbus, who married Julia, a sister of Caesar, 
and had a daughter Atia, mother of Augustus. The most 
important of the name were the two Comclii Balbi, natives of 
(Jades (Cadiz). 

1. Lirrms CoRNKi.TUS Balbus (called Major to distinguish 
him from his nephew) was born early in the last century b.c. He 
is generally considered to have been of Phoenician origin. For 
his services against Sertorius in Spain, the Roman citizenship 
was conferred upon him and his family by Pompey. Becoming 
friendly with all parties, he had much to do with the formation 
of the First Triumvirali’, and was one of the chief financiers 
in Rome. He was careful to ingratiate himself with Caesar, 
whom he accompanied wlien propraetor to Spain (61), and to 
CJaul (58) us chief engineer {praefectus fahrum). His position 
as a naturalized foreigner, his influence and his wealth naturally 
made Balbus many enemies, who in 56 put up a native of Gades 
to prosecute him for illegally assuming the rights of a Roman 
citizen, a charge directed against the triumvirs equally with 
himself. Cicero, Pornpey and Crassus all spoke on his behalf, 
and lie was ac(|uitte<l. During the civil war he endeavoured 
to get Cicero to mediate between ("aesar and Pompey, with the 
object of preventing him from definitely siding with the latter ; 
and Cicero admits that he was dissuaded from doing so, against 
his iH’tter judgment. Subsequently, Balbus bt'camc (’aesar's 
private .secretary, and Cicero was obliged to ask for his good 
offices with Caesar. After Caesar’s murder, Balbus seems to have 
attached himself to Octavian ; in 43 or 42 he was praetor, and 
in 40 consul — an honour then for the first time conferred on an 
filien. The year < his death is not known. Ba Ibus kept a diary of 
the chief events in his own and Caesar's life (Suetonius, Caesar, 
81). The 8th hook of tlfe Bell. Gall., which was probably written 
by his friend Hirtius at his instigation, was dedicated to him. 

Cicero. Letters (cd. Tyrrell and Terser, iv. introd. p. 62) and Pro 
Balbo\ see also E. Jallien, De L. Cornelia Balho Maiore (1886). 

2. Lucixrs CoRNEi.ius Balbus (called Minor), nephew of the 
above, received the Roman citizenship at the same time as his 
uncle. During the civil war, he set^'cd under ( 'aesar, by whom he 
was entrusted with several important missions. He also took 
part in the Alexandrian and Spanish wars. He was rewarded 
for his services by being admitted into the college of pontiffs. 


In 43 he was quaestor in Further Spain, where he amassed a 
large fortune plundering the inhabitants. In the same year 
he crossed over to Bogud, king of Mauretania, and is not heard 
of again until 21, when he appears as proconsul of Africa. 
Mommsen thinks that he had incurred the displeasure of Augustus 
by his conduct as praetor, and that his African appointment after 
so many years was due to his exceptional fitness for the post. 
In 19 Balbus defeated the Garamantes, and on the 27th of March 
in that year received the honour of a triumph, which was then 
for the first time granted to one who was not a Roman citizen 
by birth, and for the last time to a private individual. He 
built a theatre in the capital, which was dedicated on the return 
of Augustus from Gaul in 13 (Dio Cassius liv. 25 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist, 
xxxvi. 12. 60). Balbus appears to have given some attention to 
literature. He wrote a play of which the subject was his visit 
to Lentulus in the camp of Pompey at Dyrrhachium, and, 
according to Macrobius (Saturnalia, iii. 6), was the author of a 
work called * tjtlku^ dealing with the gods and their worship. 

See Velleius Patfjrculus ii. 51 ; Cicero, ad Att. viii. 9 ; and on both 
the above the cxliaustivc articles in l^auly-Wissowa, Realcncyclo- 
pddie, iv. pt. i. (1900). 

BALCONY (Ital. balcbne from halco, scaffold ; cf. 0 . H. Ger. 
balcho, beam, Mod. Gcr. Balken, Eiig. balk), a kind of platform 
projecting from the wall of a building, supported by columns 
or console brackets, and enclosed with a balustrade. Sometimes 
balconies are adapted for ceremonial purposes, e.g. that of St 
Peter’s at Rome, whence; the newly elected pope gives his 
blessing urbi el orbi. Inside churches balconies are sometimes 
provided for the singers, and in banqueting halls and the like 
for the musicians. In theatres the ” balcony ” was formerly a 
stijge-box, but the name is now usually confined to the part of 
the auditorium above the dress circle and below tbe* gallery.” 

BALDE, JAKOB (1604-1668), German I.atinist, was born at 
Knsisheim in Alsace on the 4th of January 1604. Driven from 
Alsiicc by the marauding bands of Count Mansfeld, he fled to 
Ingolstadt where he began to study law. A love disappoint- 
ment, however, turned his thoughts to the church, and in 1624 
he entered the Society of Jesus, ("ontinuing his study of the 
humanities, he became in 1628 professor of rhetoric at Innsbruck, 
and in 1635 at Ingolstadt, whither he had been transferred by 
his superiors in order to study theology. In 1633 he was ordained 
priest. His lectures and poems had now made him famous, 
and he was summoned to Munich where, in 1638, he Ixjcamc court 
chaplain to the elector Maximilian 1 . He remained in Munich 
till 1650, when he went to live at Landshut and afUirwards at 
Amberg. In 1654 he was transferred to Neuberg on the Danube, 
as court j>reacher and confessor to the count palatine. In the 
opinion of his contemporaries, Balde revived the glories of the 
Augustan iige, and Pope Alexander VIT. and the scholars of 
the Netherlands combined to do him honour ; even Herder 
regarded him as a greater poet than Horace. While such judg- 
ments are naturally exaggerated, there is no doubt that he takes 
a very high place among modern Latin poets. He died at Neuberg 
on the 9th of August 166S. 

A collected edition ot Balde s W'orks in 4 vols. was published at 
Cologne in 1650 ; a morf' complete edition in 8 vols. at Munich, 1 729 ; 
also a good selection by L. Spach (Paris and Strassbur^. 1871). An 
edition of his J^tin lyrics appeared at Regensburg in 1884. There 
are translations into German of his liner odes, by J. Schrott and M. 
Schleich {Munich, 1870). See G. Westermavor, Jacobus Balde, sein 
laCben tout seine Wrrke {1868) ; J. Bach, Jakoh Balde (Freiburg, 1904). 

BALDER, a Scandinavian god, the son of Odin or Othin. The 
story of his death is given in two widely different forms, by Sa.\o 
in his Gesia Danorum (ed. Holder, pp. 69 ff.) and in the prose 
Kdda (Gylfaginning, cap. 49). 

See F. Kaiiffmann, Balder : Mythus iwd Sage (Strassburg. 1902). 
For other works, see Teutonic Peoples, § 7. 

BALDERIC, the name given to the author of a chronicle of the 
bishops of Cambrai, written in the iith rentu^^ This Ge.sta 
cpiscoporum Cambracensium was for some time attributed to 
Balderic, archbishop of Noyon, but it now seems tolerably certain 
^t the author was an anonymous canon of Cambrai. The work 
is of considerable importance for the history of the north of 
France during the nth centiny”, and was first published in 1615. 
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The best edition is in the Monumenta Germaniae kisiorica, 
Scriptores, Bd. vii. (Hanover and Berlin, 1826-1892), which 
contains an introduction by L. C. Bethmann. 

Sec Histoire litUraire de la France, tome viii. (Paris, 1865-1869). 

BALDI, BERNARDINO (1533-1617), Italian mathematician 
and miscellaneous writer, was descended of a noble family at I 
Urbino, in which city he was bom on the 6th of June 1533. He 
pursued his studies at Padua with extraordinary zeal and success, 
and is said to have acquired, during the course of his life, no 
fewer than sixteen languages, though according to Tiraboschi, 
the inscription on his tomb limits the number to twelve. The 
appearance of the plague at Padua obliged him to retire to his 
native city, whence he was, shortly afterwards, called to act as 
tutor to Fcrrante (Ferdinand) Gonzuga, from whom he received 
the rich abl)ey of Guastalla. He held office as abbot for twenty- 
five years, and then retired to his native town. In 1612 he was 
employed by the duke as his envoy to Venice, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by the congratulatory oration he delivererl 
before the Venetian senate on the election of the new doge, Andrea 
Memmo. Baldi died at Urbino on the 12th of October 1617. He 
was, perhaps, the most universal genius of his age, and is said to 
have written upwards of a hundred different works, the chief part 
of which have remained unpublished, llis various works give 
satisfactory evidence of his abilities as a theologian, mathema- 
tician, geographer, antiquary, historian and poet. 'Fhe Cronica dei 
Maiematici (published at Urbino in 1707) is an abridgment of a 
huger work, on which he had bestowed twelve years of labour, 
and which was intended to contain the lives of more than two 
hundred mathematicians. His life has been written by Aff.'», 
Mazzuchclli and others. 

BALDINGER, ERNST GOTTFRIED (1738-1804), German 
physician, was l3orn near Erfurt on the 13th of Hay 173^^. He 
studied medicine at Erfurt, Halle and Jena, and in 1761 was 
entrusted with the superintendence of the military hospitals 
connected with the Prussian encampment near Torgau. He 
published in 1765 a treatise De Miliium Morhis^ which met with 
a favourable reception. In 1768 he became professor of medicine 
at Jena, whence he removed in 1773 to Gottingen, and in 1785 to 
Marburg, where he died of apoplexy on the 21st of January 1804. 
Among his pupils were S. T. Sommerring and J. F. Blumenbach. 
Some eighty-four separate treatises are mentioned as having 
proceeded from his pen, in addition to numerous papers scattered 
through various collections and journals. 

BALDINUCCI, FILIPPO (1624-1696), Italian writer on the 
history of the arts, was born at Florence. His chief work is 
entitled Notizie de Professori del Disegno da Cimahue . . . {dal 
J200 sino al /6;ro), and was first published in six vols. 4to, 1681- 
1728. I’he capital defect of this work is the attempt to derive all 
Italian art from the schools of Florence. A good edition is that 
by Ranalli(5 vols. 8vo, Florence, 1845-1847). Baldinucci’s whole 
works were published in fourteen vols. at Milan, 1808-1812. 

BALDNEI^ ^ (technically alopecia, from dXdrrrrj^, a fox, foxes 
often having bald patches on their coals), the result of loss 
of hair, particularly on the human scalp. So far as remediable 
alopecia is concerned, two forms may be distinguislujd : one the 
j^remature baldness so commonly seen in young men, due to 
alopecia seborrhoica, the other alopecia areata, now regarded as 
an epidemic disease. 

Alopecia seborrhoica is that premature baldness so constantly 
seen, in which the condition steadily advances from the forehead 
backw'ards, until only a fringe of hair is left on the head. It is 
alw'ays due to the underlying disease seborrhoea, and though it 
progresses steadily if neglected, is yet very amenable to treatment. 
The two drugs of greatest value in this trouble are sulphur and 
salicylic acid, some eighteen grains of each added to an ounce of 
vaseline making a good application. This should be rubbed well 
into the scalp daily for a prolonged period. Where the greasiness 
is objected to, the following salicylic lotion may be substituted, 

* The adjective “ bald." M. E. "balled." is usually explained as 
literally " round and smooth like a ball," but it may Ix' connected 
with a stem bal. white or shining. The Greek 4ta\aKpii certainly 
suggests some such derivation. 
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though the valine application has probably the greater value : 
— B Ac. sali^l. .ji—iv; 01 . ricini 3ii— vi ; 01 . ros. geran. 

X ; Spt. vini ad 5vi. The head must be frequently cleansed, 
and in ver>' mild cases a daily washing with soap spirit will at 
times effect a cure unaided. 

Alopecia areata is characterized by the development of round 
patches more or less completely denuded of hair. It is most 
commonly observed on the scalp, though it may occur on any 
part of the body where hair is naturally present. The patches 
are rounded, smooth and somewhat depressed owing to the loss 
of a large proportion of the follicles. At the margin of the patches 
short broken hairs are usually to be seen. Clinical evidence is 
steadily accumulating to show that this disease may be trans- 
mitted. Organisms are invariably present, in some cases few^ in 
number, but in others ver>^ abundant and forming a continuous 
sheath round the hair. They were first described by Dr George 
Thin, who gave them the name of Bacteritwi deealvnis. The 
disease must l>e distinguished from ringworm — especially the 
bald variety ; but though this is at times somewliat difficult 
clinically, the use of the microscope leaves no room for doubt. It 
must be remembered that for patients under forty years of age, 
time alone will generally bring about the desired end, thougli 
treatment undoubtedly hastens recovery. After forty every year 
added to the patient’s age makes the prognosis less good. The 
general hygiene and mode of life of the sufferer must be very 
carefully attended to, and any weakness suitably treated. 'Fhe 
following lotion should be applied daily to the affected parts, at 
first cautiously, later more vigorously, and in stronger solution : • • 
B Acidi lactici r>i - 7A ; 01 . ricini r>ii ; Spt. vini ad 51 v. 

The I0.SS of hair following acute fevers must be treated by 
keeping the hair short, applying stimulating lotions to the .scalp, 
and attending to the general hygiene of the patient. 

BALDOVINETTI, ALESSIO (1427-1499), Florentine painter, 
was born on the 14th of October 1427, and died on the 29th of 
August 1499. He was a follower of the group of scientific 
realists and naturalists in art which included Andrea del (astagno, 
Paolo Uccello and Domenico Veneziano, the influence of the 
last-named master being particularly manifest in his work. 
Tradition, probable in itself though not attested by contemporary 
records, says that he assisted in the decorations of the chapel of 
S. Egkiio in Santa Maria Niiova, carried out during the years 
1441-1451 by Domenico Veneziano and in conjundion with 
Andrea del Gastagno. That he was commissioned lo complete 
the series at a later date (1460) is certain. In 1462 Alcssio was 
employed to paint the great fresco of the Annun<’iation in the 
cloister of the Annunziaia, which still exists in ruined condition. 
The remains as we see them give evidence of the artist’s power 
both of imitating natural detail with minute fidelity and of 
spacing his figures in a landscape with a large sense of air and 
distance ; and they amply verify two separate statements of 
Vasari concerning him : that “ he delighted in drawing landscapes 
from nature exactly as they are, whence we see in his paintings 
rivers, bridges, rocks, plants, fruits, roads, fields, cities, exercise- 
grounds, and an infinity of other such things,” and that he was 
an inveterate experimentalist in technical matters. His favourite 
method in wall-painting was to lay in his compositions in fresco 
and finish them a secco with a mixture of yolk of egg and liiiuid 
varnish. This, says Vasari, was with the view of protecting the 
painting from damp ; but in course of time the parts executed 
with this vehicle scaled away, so that the great secret he hoped 
to have discovered turned out a failure. In 1463 he furnished a 
cartoon of the Nativity, which was executed in tarsia l>y (iiuliano 
dc Maiano in the sacristy of the cathedral and still exists. From 
1466 date the groups of four Evangelists and four Fathers of the 
Church in fresco, together with the Annunciation on an oblong 
[ panel, which still decorate the Portuguese chapel in the church 
of S. Miniato, and are given in error by Vasari to Pietro 
[ Pollaiuolo. A fresco of the ri.sen Christ between angels inside a 
I Holy Sepulchre in the chapel of the Rucellai family, also still 
! existing, belongs to 1467. In 1471 Alcssio undertook important 
j works for the church of Sta Trinitii on the commission of 
I Bongianni Gianfigliazzi. First, to paint an altar-piece of the 
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Virgin and Child with six saints ; this was finished in 1472 and is 
now in the Academy at Florence : next, a series of frescoes from 
the Old Testament which was to be completed according to 
oontract within five years, but actually remained on hand for 
fully sixteen. In 1497 the finished scries, which contained many 
portraits of leading Florentine citizens, was valued at a thousand 
gold florins by a committee consisting of Cosimo Rosselli, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Perugino and Filippino Lippi ; only some 
defaced fragments of it now remain. Meanwhile Alessio had been 
much occupied withotlicr technical pursuits and researches apart 
from painting. He was regarded by his contemporaries as the 
one craftsman who had rediscovered and fully understood the 
long disused art of mosaic, and was employed accordingly 
betweem 1481 and 1483 to repair the mosaics over the door of the 
church of S. Miniato, as well as several of those lioth within and 
without the baptistery of the cathedral. 

I’hcsc are the recorded and datiible works of the rnastcr ; 
others attributed to him on good and sufficient internal evidences 
are as follows : -A small panel in tlie Florence Academy, with 
the three subjects of tlie baptism, the Marriage of Lana anil the 
Transfiguration ; this was long attributed to Fra Angeliai, but 
is to all appearance early work of Haldovinetti ; an Annunciation 
in the Uflizi, formerly in the church of S. Giorgio ; unmistakably 
by the master’s hand though given by Vasari to Pcsclino : 
scN^eriil Madonnas of peculiarly fine and characteristic quality ; 
one in the collection of Madame Andre at Paris acquired direct 
from the descendants of the painter, a second, formerly in the 
L)iichatcl collection and now in the Louvre, a third in the j)ossos- 
sion of Mr Berenson at Florence. All tliese arc executed with 
the determined patience and preidsion characteristic of Baldo- 
\‘inetti ; two, tliose at the Louvre and in the Andre collection, 
are distinguished by beautiful landscape backgrounds ; and all, 
hut especially the examf)Je in the I..ouvre, add a peculiar and 
delicate charm to the quality of grave majesty which Alessio’s 
work.s share with those (»f Piero della h’rance.sca and others of 
Domenico Venezitino 's following. 'I hey probaWy belong to the 
years 1 400- 1465. In the later of his preserved works, while there 
is no almteraent of precise and laborious finisli, we find beginning 
to prevail a certain harshness and commonness of t)'pc, and a 
lark of care for beauty in composition, the tc^chnicul and scientific 
searclier seeming more and more to predominate over the artist. 

Sn(' ailso VuMU’i, oil. MilanoAi, voJ. it. ; Crowo-Oivalcasellc, flist. 
of Painting in Italy ^ vol. ii,, IkTijliiurd Bcivnson, Siiufy and CHlut^tn 
of JtalUiu ,\tt, .liul siMics. (S. C.) 

BALDJRIC (from O. Fr. ^faudreiy 0 . Ger. haldvrich, of doubtful 
origin ; cognate witli English “ belt ”), a bdt worn over one 
shoulder, passing diagonally axToss the body and under the other 
arm, either as an ornament or a suj)pi>rt for a sword, bugle, iSic, 

BALDUINUS 9 JACOBUS, Italian jurist of the 13th century, 
was by birth a Bolognese, and is reputed to have been of a noble 
family. He was a pupil of Azo, and the master of Odofredus, of 
Hostiensis, unci of jawbus de Kavanis, the last of whom has tlie 
reputation of luu'ing first applied dialectical forms to legal 
science. His great fame as a professor of ci\'il law at the university 
of Bologna caused Baldiiinus to be elected podesid of the city of 
Genoa, where he was entrusted with the reforms of the law of 
the re|)ublic. He died at Bologna in 1225, and has left behind 
him some treatises on procedun-, the earliest of their kind. 

BALD11S DE UBALDIS, PETRUS (1327-1406), Italian jurist, 
a member of the noble family of the Ubaldi (Baldeschi), was bom 
at Perugia in 1327, unci studied civil law there under Bartolus, 
Ixiing admit U hI to the degree of doctor of civil law at the early age 
of seventeen. Fcclericiw Petrucius of Siena is said to have bc'en 
the master under whom lie studied canon law. Upon his pro- 
motion to the doctorate he at once proceeded to Bologna, where 
he taught law for three years ; after which he was iidvanced to a 
professorship at Perugia, where he remained for thirty-three 
years. He taught law sul>se(|uently at Pisa, at ITorence, at 
Padua and at Pavia, at a time when the schools of law in th<»se 
universities disputed the palm with the school of Bologna. He 
died at Pavia on tlie 28th of April i4o(). The extant works of 
Bttldus hardly bear out tlic great reputation which he acquired 


amongst his contempoTaries, due partly to the active part he 
took in public affairs, and partly to the fame he acquired by his 
consultations, of which five volumes have been published 
(Frankfort, 1589). Baldus was the master of Pierre Roger de 
Beaufort, who l^came pope under the title of Gregory XL, and 
whose immediate successor, Urban VL, summoned B^dus to 
Rome to assist him by his consultations in 1380 against the 
anti-pope Clement VII. Cardinal de Zabarella and Paulus 
(Jastrensis were also amongst his pupils. His Commentary on 
the Liber Feudorum is considered to be one of the best of his works, 
which were unfortunately left by him for the most part in an 
incomplete state. His brothers Angelas (1328-1407) and Petrus 
(* 335" 1400) were of almost equal eminence with himself as 
jurists. 

BALDWIN 1. (d. 1205), emperor of Romania, count of Flanders 
and Hainaut, was one of the most prominent leaders of the 
fourth crusade, which resulted in the capture of Constantinople, 
the conquest of the greater part of the East Roman empire, and 
the foundation of the Latin empire of Romania. The imperial 
crown was offered to, and refused by, Henry Dandolo, doge of 
Venice. The choice then lay between Baldwin and Boniface 
of Montferrat. Baldwin was elected (qtli of May 1204), and 
crowned a week later. He was young, gallant, pious and virtuous, 
one of the few who interpreted and observed his crusading vows 
strictly ; the most popular leader in the host. The empire of 
Romania was organized on feudal principles ; the emperor was 
feudal superior of the princes who received portions of the 
conquered territory. His own special portion consisted of 
Constantinople, the adjacent regions both on the European 
and the Asiatic side, along with some outlying districts, and 
several islands including Lemnos, Lesbos, Chios and Tenos. 
Ihc lerritories had still to be conquered ; and first of all it was 
necessary to break the resistance of the Greeks in Thrace and 
secure Thessalonica. In this enterprise (summer of 1204) 
Baldwin came into collision with Boniface of Montferrat, the rival 
candidate for the empire, who was to receive a large territory 
in Macedonia with the title of king of Stdoniki. He hoped to 
make himself quite independent of the empire, to do no homage 
for his kingdom, and he opfwsed Baldwin’s proposal to march 
to Tliessalonica. 'I’he antagonism between l^'lemings and 
Lombards aggravated the (]uarrel, Baldwin insisted on going to 
Thessalonica ; Boniface laid siege to Hadrianople, where Baldwin 
had established a governor ; civil war seemed inevitable. An 
agreement was effected by the efforts of Dandolo and the count 
of Blois. Boniface received Thessalonica as a fief from the 
emperor, and was appointed commander of the forces which 
were to march to the conquest of Greece. 

During the following winter (i 204-1205) the Franks prosecuted 
conquests in Bithynia, in which Henry, Baldwin’s brother, 
took part. But in February the Greeks revolted in Thrace, 
relying on the assistance of John (Kaloyan), king of Bulgaria, 
whose overtures of alliance had been unwisely rejected by the 
emperor. The garrison of Hadrianople was exjxilled. Baldwin 
along with Dandolo, the count of Blois, and Marshal Villehardouin, 
the historian, marched to besiege that city. The Bulgarian king 
led to its relief an army which far outnumbered that of the 
crusaders. The Frank knights fought desperately, but w^re 
utterly defeated (i4tb of April 1205); the count of Blois was 
slain, and Uie emperor captured. For some time his fate was 
uncertain, and in the meanwhile Henry, his bmther, assumed 
the regency. Not till the middle of July was it definitely ascer- 
tained that he was dead . It seems that he was at first treated well 
as a valuable hostage, but was sacrificed by the Bulgarian 
monarch in a sudden outburst of rage, perhaps in consequence of 
the revolt of Philippopolis, which passed into the hands of the 
Franks. One contemporary writer says that his hands and feet 
w^ere cut off, and he was thrown into a valley where he died on 
the third day j but the manner of his death is obscure. King 

J ohn himself wrote to Pope Innocent III. that he died in prison, 
[is brother Henry was crowned emperor in August. 

Authorities.--.^ ViHohardouin. La Conq^tite de Constantinople (ed, 
De Wailly, Pans, 1872; cd. Bouchet, 2 vols., Paris. 1891); Kol^rt 
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de Clari, La Prise de Constantinople (in Hopf*& Chroniaues 
romaines); Ernoul, Chronifue (cd. Mas l^atrie. Paris, 1871); Nicetas 
(ed. Bonn, 1835) *» Oeorgc Acropolites, voL i. (ed. Heisenberg. 
Leipzig. i<}03) ; Documents in^Tafcl and Thomas, Urkunden zur 
alteren Handels- und StaaUgeschichte der Republik Vmedig (Vienna. 
1856). 

Modern Works. — Ducange, Htsfoire de Vevnpire de Constan- 
tinople sous les empereurs franfais (r^ari.s, 1637) ; Giblxm, Decline 
and Fall. vol. vi. (ed. Bury, 1808) ; G. Finlay. History of Greece, 
vol. iv. (Oxford, 1877) ; Pears, The Fall of Constantinople (London, 
1885) ; Hoof, Gricchische Gcschichte," in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Kncyklopddie, voL Ixxxv. (Leipzig, 1870) ; Gerland, Geschichte des 
lateinischen Kaiserreiches von Konstantinopcl, part i. (Homburg v. d, 
Hoho, 1905). (J. B. 'B.) 

BALDDVIN II. (1217-1273), emperor of Romania, was a younger 
son of Yolande, sister of Baldwin I. Her husband, Peter of 
Courtenay, was third emperor of Romania, and had been followed 
by his son Robert, on whose death in 1228 the succession passed 
to Baldwin, a boy of eleven years old. The barons chose John 
of Brienne (titular king of Jerusalem) as emperor-regent for life ; 
Baldwin was to rule the Asiatic possessions of the empire when 
he reached the age of twenty, was to marry John^s daughter 
Mary, and on John s death to enjoy the full imperial sovereignty. 
The marriage contract was carried out in 1234. Since the death 
of the emperor Henry in 1216, the I^tin empire had declined 
and the Greek power advanced ; and the hopes that John of 
Brienne might restore it were disappointed. He died in 1237. 
The realm which Baklwin governed was little more than (Con- 
stantinople. His financial situation was desperate, and his life 
was chiefly occupied in begging at European courts. He went to 
the West in 1236, visited Rome, France and Flandens, trying to 
raise money and men to recover the lost territory of his realm. 
TTis efforts met with success, and in 1240 he returned to 
Constantinople (through Germany and Hungary) at the head of 
a considerable army. Circumstances hindered him from accom- 
plishing anything with this help, and in 1245 he travelled again 
to the West, first to Italy and then to France, where he spent tw^o 
years. The empress Maria and Philip of Toucy governed during 
his absence. He was happy to be able to get money from King 
Louis IX. in exchange for relics. In 1240 he was with King Louis 
at Damietta. Tl)e extremity of his financial straits reduced 
him soon afterwards to handing over his only son Philip to 
merchanls as a pledge for loans of money. Louis TX. redeemed 
the hostage. 'Hie rest of his inglorious reign was spent by Baldwin 
in mendicant tours in western Europe. In 1261 Constantinople 
was captured by Michael Palaeologiis, and Baldwin’s nile came 
to an end. He escaped in a Venetian galley to Negropont, 
and then proceeded to Athens, thence to Apulia, finally to France. 
As titular emperor, his role was still the same, to beg help from 
the western powers. In 1267 he went to Italy ; his hopes were 
centred in Charles of Anjou. Charles seriously entertained the 
idea of conquering Constantinople, though various complications 
hindered him from realizing it. He made a definite treaty with 
Baldwin to lliis intent (May 1267). During the next year 
Baldwin an«l his son Philip lived on pensions from C'harles. In 
October 1273 Philip married Beatrice, daughter of Charles, at 
Foggia. A few dfiys later Baldwin died. 

authorities for Baldwin I. above ; also Norden.'D<i»; Papsttum 
und Hvzanz (B<-rlm, 1903). (|. H. B ) 

BALDWIN 1.9 prince of Kdessa (1098-1100), and first king of 
Jerusalem (1100-J118), was the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon 
Iq.v.). lie was originally a clerk in orders, and held several 
prebends ; but in 1096 be joined the first crusade, and accom- 
panied his brother Godfrey as far as Heraclea in Asia Minor. 
When Tancred left the main body of the crusaders at Heraclea, 
and inarched into Cilicia, Baldwin followed, partly in jealousy, 
jiartly from the same political motives which animated Tancred. 
He wrested Tarsus from Tancred’s grip (September 1097), and 
left there a garrison of his own. After rejoining the main army 
at Marash, lie received an invitation from an Armenian named 
Pakrad, and moved eastwards towards the Euphrates, where he 
occupied 'J'ell-bashir. Another invitation followed from Thfiros 
of Edessa ; and to Edessa Baldwin came, first as protector, and 
then, when Thoros was as.sassinated, as his successor (March 
1098}. For two years he ruled in Edessa (109B-1100), marrying 
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an Armenian wife, and acting generally as the intermediary 
between the crusaders and the Armenians. During these two 
years he was succes.sful in maintaining his ground, both against 
the Mahommedan powers by which he was surrounded^ and 
from which he won Samosata and Seruj (Sarorgia), and against 
a conspiracy of his own subjects in 1098. At the end of 1099 he 
visited Jerusalem along with Bohemund I. ; but he returned to 
Edessa in January iioo. On the death of Godfrey he was 
summoned by a party in Jerusalem to succeed to his brother. 
A lay reaction against the theocratic pretensions of Dagobert, 
who was counting on Norman support, was responsible for the 
summons ; and in the strength of that reaction Baldwin was 
able to become the first king of Jerusalem. He was crowned 
on Christmas Day, 1100, by the patriarch himself; hut the 
struggle of church and state was not yet over, and in the spring 
of I JOT Baldwin had Dagobert suspended by a papal legate, 
while later in the year the two disagreed on the question of the 
contribution to be made by the patriarch towards the defence 
of the Holy Land. 'The struggle ended in the deposition of 
DagoluTt and the triumph of Baldwin (1102). 

j\& Baldwin had secured the supremacy of the lay power in 
Jenisalem, so he extended into a compact kingdom the poor 
and straggling territories to which he had succeeded. This he did 
by an alliance with the Italian trading towns, especially Genoa, 
which supplied in return for the concession of a quarter in the 
concjuered towns, the instruments and the skill for a war of sieges, 
in which the coast towns of Palestine were successively reduced. 
Arsuf and Caesarea were captured in iioi ; Acre in 1104; 
Beirut and Sidon in iiio (the latter with the aid of the Venetians 
and Norwegians). Meanwhile Baldwin repelled in successive 
years the attacks of the Egyptians (1102, H03, 1105). and in 
the latter yeans of his reign (1115-1118) he even pushed south- 
ward at the expense of Egypt, penetrating as far as the Red Sea, 
and planting an outpost at Monreal. In the north he had to 
compose the dissensions of the Christian princes in 'Fripoli, 
Antioch and Edessa (iio9»iiio), and to help them to maintain 
their ground against the Mahommedan princes of N.E. Syria, 
especially Maudud and Aksunk-ur, an,iirs of Mosul. In thi.s way 
Baldwin was able to make himself into practical suzerain of the 
three Christian principalities of the north, though the suzerainty 
was, and always continued to be, somewhat nominal. In iiiS 
he died, after an expedition to Egypt, during which he captured 
Farania, and, as old Fuller says, “ caught niaoy fisli, and hib 
death in eating them.” 

Baldwin was one of tlic “ adventurer princes ” of the first 
crusade, and as such he stands alongside of Bohemund, Tancrerl 
and Raymund. On the whole he w'as the most successful of his 
class. Ify his defence of tlie lay power against a nascent theo- 
cracy, and by his alliance with the Italian towns, he was the real 
founder of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. K\ ents worked for 
him : he might never have come to the throne, unless Bohemund 
had fallen into the hands of Danishrnend ; and the dissensions 
among the Mahommedans alone made possible the subsecjucnt 
consolidation of liis kingdom. But he had virtu as well as 
fortuna ; and on his tombstone it W'as written that he was “ a 
second Judas Maccabaeus, whom Kedar and ligypt, Dan and 
Damascus dreaded.” As king, he still retained something of 
the clerk in the habit of his flrcss ; but he was at the same 
time a warrior so impetuous, as to bt; .sometimes foolbirdy, and 
his policy was on the whole anti -clerical. He may be accused <»f 
greed : his life was not chaste ; and the two defects met in his 
rejection of his Armenian wife and his marriage to the rich 
Sicilian widow Adelaide (1113). But “on the lioliest soil of 
history, he gave his people a fatherland ” ; and Fulcher of 
Chartres, his chaplain, who fiaints at the beginning of Baldwin’s 
reign the terrors of the lonely band of Christians in the midst of 
their foes, can ceiibrate at the end the formation of a new' 
nation in the East (qui fuimus occidentales, nunc facti sumus 
orientales}—an achievement which, so far as it was the work of 
any one man, was the work of Baldwin 1 . 

I.iTERATr’RK. Historitf H ierosolymitann of Fulcher, who had 

accompanied Baldwin as chaplain to Edessa, and had lived m 
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Jerusalem during his reign, is the primary authority for Baldwin’s 
career. There is a monograph on Baldwin by Wolff {Konig Baldwin J . 
von Terusalm), and his reign is sketched in R. R6hricht‘s Geschichte 
des Kdnigreichs Jerusal$m (Innsbruck, 1898) C. i.-iv. (E. Br.) 

BALDWIN 11., count of Edessa (x 100-1118), king of Jerusalem 
(1118-1131), originally known as Baldwin de Burg, was a son of 
Count Hugh of Rethel, and a nephew of Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Baldwin I. He appears on the first crusade at Constanti- 
nople as one of Godfrey’s men ; and he helped Tancred to 
occupy Bethlehem in June io()9. After the capture of Jerusalem 
he served for a time with Bohemund at Antioch ; but when 
Baldwin of Edessa became king of Jerusalem, he summoned 
Baldwin dc Burg, and left him as count in Edessa. From Edessa 
Baldwin conducted continual forays against the Mahommedan 
princes ; and in the great foray of 110^, in which he was joined 
by Bohemund, he was defeated and captured at Balich. Tancred 
became guardian of Edessa during Baldwin’s captivity, and did 
not trouble himself g^reatly to procure his release. Baldwin, 
however, recovered his liberty at the beginning of 1108, and at 
once entered upon a struggle with Tancred for the recovery of 
Edessa. In September 1108 he regained his principality; but 
the struggle with Tancred continued, until it was composed by 
Baldwin in 1109. For the next ton years Baldwin ruled his 
principality with success, if not without severity. Planted in the 
farthest Christian outpost in northern Syria, he had to meet 
many attacks, especially from Mardin and Mosul, in revenge 
for the provocation offered by his own forays and those of the 
restless Tancred. In 1110 he was besieged in Edessa, and 
relieved by Baldwin I. ; in 1114 he repelled an attack by 
Aksunkur of Mosul ; in 1115 he helped to defeat Aksunkur at 
Danith. At the same time, if Matthew of Edessa may be 
trusted, he also carried his arms against the Armenians, and 
plundered in his avarice every Armenian of wealth and position. 
In 1118 he vras on his way to spend Easter at Jerusalem, when 
he received the news of the death of Baldwin 1 . ; and when he 
arrived at Jerusalem, he was made king, chiefly by the influence 
of the patriarch Arnulf. In a reign of thirteen years, Baldwin 
IT. exlcndcd the kingdom of Jerusalem to its widest limits. 
Tlis reign is marked by almost incessant fighting in northern 
Syria. In 1119, after the defeat and death of Roger of Antioch, 
he defeated the amirs of Mardin and Damascus at Danith ; in 
subsequent years he extended his sway to the very gates of 
Aleppo. In 1123 he was captured by Balak of Mardin, and 
confined in Kharput with Joscelin, his successor in the county 
of Etlessa, who had been captured in the previous year. During 
his captivity Eustace Graverius became regent of Jerusalem, 
and succeeded, with the .aid of the Venetians, in repelling an 
Egyptian attack, and even in capturing Tyre, 1124, In 1124 
Baldwin IT. succeeded in securing his liberty, under conditions 
which he instantly broke ; and he at once tunbarked on strenuous 
and not unsuccessful hostilities against Aleppo and Damascus 
(1124-1127), exacting tribute from both. During his reign he 
twice acted as regent in Antioch (1119, 1130), and in 1126 he 
married his daughter Alice to Bohemund II. In 1128 he offered 
the hand of his eldest daughter, Melisinda, to Fulk of Anjou, 
who had been recommended to him by Honorius II. In 1129 
Fulk came and married Melisinda, and in 1131, on the death of 
Baldwin, he succeeded to the crowm. 

Baldwin II, had much of the churchmanship of Godfrey and 
Baldwin I. ; but he appears most decidedly as an incessant 
warrior, under whom the Latin domination in the East stretched, 
as I bn al-Athir writes, in a long line from Mardin in the North 
to el-Arish on the Red — a line only broken by the Mahom- 
medan powers of Aleppo, Hamah, Homs and Damascus. The 
Franks controlled the great routes of trade, and took tolls of the 
traders; and in 1130 their power may be regarded as having 
reached its height. 

! .iTKKATirRE. Fulchcv of Chartres narrates the reign of Baldwin 
11 . ilowii to 1127; lor the rest of the reign the authority is William 
of Tvre, R, Rdhricht, GesthichU des Kdnigreichs Jerusalem (Inns- 
bruck, 1808). C. vii.-x., is the chief modern authority. (E. Br.) 

BALDWIN 1IL» king of Jerusalem (1143-1162), was the eldest 
son of Fulk of Jerusalem by his wife Melisinda. He was liom in 


1130, and became king in 1143, under the regency of his mother, 
which lasted till 1152. He came to the throne at a time when 
the attacks of the Greeks in Cilicia, and of Zengi on Edessa, 
were fatally weakening the position of the Franks in northern 
Syria ; and from the beginning of his reign the power of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem may be said to be slowly declining, 
though as yet there is little outward trace of its decay to be seen. 
Edessa was lost, however, in the year after Baldwin’s accession, 
and the conquest by Zengi of this farthest and most important 
outpost in northern Syria was already a serious blow to the 
kingdom. Upon it in 1 147 there followed the second cru.sade ; 
and in that crusade Baldwin III., now some eighteen years of 
age, played his part by the side of Conrad III. and Louis VII. 
He received them in Jerusalem in 1148 ; with them he planned 
the attack on Damascus and with them he signally failed in the 
attack. In 1149, after the failure of the crusade, Baldwin III. 
appeared in Antioch, where the fall of Raymund, the husband 
of the princess Constance, made his presence necessary. He 
regulated affairs in Antioch, and tried to strengthen the north 
of Palestine generally against the arm of Zengi ’s successor, 
Nureddin, by renewing the old and politic alliance with Damascus 
interrupted since 1 147, and by ceding Tellbashir, the one remnant 
of the county of Edessa, to Manuel of Constantinople. In 1152 
came the inevitable struggle between the young king and his 
mother, who had ruled with wisdom and vigour during the regency 
and was unwilling to lay down the reins of power. Baldwin 
originally planned a solemn coronation, as the signal of his 
emancipation. Dissuaded from that course, he nevertheless 
wore his crown publicly in the church of the Sepulchre. A 
stniggle followed : in the issue, Baldwin agreed to leave his 
mother in possession of Jerusalem and Nablus, while he retained 
Acre and Tyre for himself. But he repented of the bargain ; 
and a new struggle began, in which Baldwin recovered, after 
some fighting, the possession of his capital. From these internal 
dissensions Baldwin was now summoned to the north, to regulate 
anew the affairs of Antioch and also those of Tripoli, where the 
death of Count Raymund had thrown on his shoulders the cares of 
a second regency. On his return to Jerusalem he was successful 
in repelling an attack by an army of Turcomans ; and his success 
encouragecl him to attempt the siege of Ascalon in the spring 
of 1153. lie was successful : the ** bride of Syria,” which 
had all but become the property of the crusaders in 1099, ^ut 
had since defied the arms of the Franks for half a century, 
became part of the kingdom of Jerusalem. From 1156 to 1158 
Baldwin was occupied in hostilities with Nureddin. In 1156 
he liad to submit to a treaty which cut short his territories ; in 
the winter of 1157-1158 he besieged and captured Harim, in the 
territory once belonging to Antioch: in 1158 he defeated 
Nureddin himself. In the same year Baldwin married Theodora, 
a near relative of the East Roman emperor Manuel ; while in 
1159 he received a visit from Manuel himself at Antioch. The 
l^tin king rode behind the Greek emperor, without any of the 
insignia of his dignity, at the entry into Antioch ; but their re- 
lations were of the friendliest, and Manuel — as great a physician 
as he was a hunter — personally attended to Baldwin when the 
king was thrown from his horse in attempting to equal the 
emperor’s feats of horsemanship. In the same year Baldwin 
had to undertake the regency in Antioch once more, Raynald 
of Chatillon, the second huslmnd of Constance, being captured 
in battle. ITiree years later he died (1x62), without male issue, 
and was succeeded by his brother Amalric I. 

Baldwin III. was the first of the kings of Jerusalem who was 
a native of the soil of Palestine. His three predecessors had all 
been emigrants from the West. His reign also marks a new 
ileparture from another point of view. His predecessors had 
l)een men of a type half military, half clerical— at once hard 
fighters and sound churchmen. Baldwin was a man of a subtler 
type — a man capable of dealing with the intrigues of a court 
and with problems of law, and, as such, suited for guiding 
the middle age of the kingdom, which the different qualities of 
his predecessors had been equally suited to found. Like his 
brother, Amalric I., he was a clerkly and studious king, versed 
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in law, and ready to discuss points of dogma. In an excellent | 
sketch of Baldwin’s character (xvi. cii.), William of Tyre tells 
us that he spent his spare time in reading and had a particular 
affection for history ; that he was well skilled in the jus con- 
suetudinarium of the kingdom (afterwards recorded by lawyers 
like John of Ibelin and Philip of Novara as “ the assizes of 
Jerusalem ”) ; and that he had the royal faculty for remembering 
faces, and could generally be trusted to address by name anybody 
whom he had once met, so that he was more popular with high 
and low than any of his predecessors. He had, William also 
reports, a gift of impromptu eloquence, and a faculty both for 
saying witty things pleasantly at other people’s expense and 
for listening placidly to witticisms directed against himself ; 
while he was generous to excess without needing to make ex- 
actions in order to support his generosity, and always respected 
the Church. If in his youth he had been prone to gambling, 
and before his marriage with Theodora had been somewhat lax 
in his morals, when he became a man he put away childish things ; 
his married life was a shining example to his people and he was 
abstemious both in food and drink, holding that excess in 
cither was an incentive to the worst of crimes.” Even his enemy, 
Nureddin, said of him, when he died — “ the Franks have lost 
such a prince that the world has not now his like.” 

Litbraturk. — W illiam of Tyre is the great primary authority 
for his reign ; t'iimamus and Ibn-al-athir (see Iiihliof>raphy to the 
article Cri^sades) give the Byzantine and Mahoinmcdan point of 
view. His reign is described by R. Rohricht, Geschichtc rics Konig- 
reichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), C. xiii.-xvi. (E. Br.) 

BALDWIN IV., the son of Amalric 1 . by his first wife Agnes, 
ruled in Jerusalem from 1174 to when he had his nephew 
Baldwin crowned in his stead. Educated by William of Tyre, 
Baldwin IV. came to the throne at the early age of thirteen ; 
and thus the kingdom came under the regency of Raymond 11 . 
of IVipoli. Happily for the kingdom whose king was a child and 
a leper, the attention of Saladin wtis distracted for several years 
by an attempt to wrest from the sons of Nureddin the inheritance 
of their father — an attempt partially successful in 1174, but only 
finally realized in 1183. The problems of the reign of Baldwin IV. 
may be said to have been two— his sister Sibylla and the fiery 
Raynald of Chatillon, once prince of Antioch through marriage 
to Constance (1153-1159), then a captive for many years in the 
hand of the Mahommedans, and since 1176 lord of Krak (Kerak), 
to the east of the Dead Sea. Sibylla was the heiress of the 
kingdom ; the problem of her marriage was important. Married 
first to William of Montferrat, to whom she bore a son, Baldwin, 
she was again married in 1180 to Guy of Lusignan ; and dis.sen- 
sions between Sibylla and her husband on the one side, and 
Baldwin IV. on the other, troubled the latter years of his reign. 
Meanwhile Raynald of Krak took advantage of the position of 
his fortress, which lay on the great route of trade from Damascus 
and Egypt, to plunder the caravans (1182), and thus helped to 
precipitate the inevitable attack by Saladin. When the attack 
came, Guy of Lusignan was made regent by Baldwin IV., but 
he declined battle and he was consequently deposed both from 
his regency and from his right of succession, while Sibylla’s 
son by her first husband was crowned king as Baldwin V. in 
1183. For a time Baldwin IV. still continued to be active; 
but in 1184 he handed over the regcnc)^ to Raymund of Tripoli, 
and in 1185 he died. 

T^iterature. — T he narrative of William of Tyre concludes with 
Baldwin IV. ’s transfer of the regency to Raymund of Tripoli. 
R. Rohricht describes the reign of Baldwin IV., Geschichtc des 
Konigreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), C. xix.-xxi. (E. Br.) 

BALDWIN V., the son of Sibylla (daughter of Amalric I.) 
by her first husband, William of Montferrat, was the nominal king 
of Jerusalem from 1183 to 1186, under the regency of Raymund 
of Tripoli. Ilis reign is marked by the advance of Saladin and 
b>' dissensions between the government and Guy of Lusignan. 

BALDWIN, JAMES MARK (1861- ), American philo.sopher , 
was bom at Columbia, S.C., and educated at Princeton and 
several German universities. He was professor of philosophy 
in the university of Toronto (1889), of psychology at Princeton 
(1893), and subsequently (1903) of philosophy and psychology in 
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Johns Hopkins University. Prominent among experimental 
psychologists, he was one of the founders of the Psychological 
Revieiv, In 1892 he was vice-president of the International 
C.ongress of Psychology held in London, and in 1897-1898 
president of the American Psychological Association ; he received 
a gold medal from the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences of 
Denmark (1897). was honorary president of the International 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology held in Geneva in 1896, and 
was made an honorary I). 5 k. of Oxford University. Apart 
from articles in the Psychological Re^fieiCy he has written: — 
HandbooJe of Psychology (1890); translation of Rilxit’s German 
Psychology of to-day (1886); Elements of Psychology (1893); 
Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development (1898); 
Story of the Mind (1898) ; Mental Development in the Child and 
the Race (1896) ; Thought and Things (London and New York, 
vol. i., 1906). He also contributed largely to the Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology (1901-1905), of which he was editor- 
in-chief. 

BALDWIN, ROBERT (1804-1858), Canadian statesman, was 
born at York (now Toronto) on the 12th of May 1804. His 
father, William Warren Baldwin (il. 1844), went to Canada from 
Ireland in 1798 ; though a man of wealth and good family and 
a devoted member of the Church of K’-^gland, he op])osed th‘ 
religious and political oligarchy which was then at the head of 
Canadian affairs, and brought up his son in the same principles. 
Robert Baldwin was called to the Bar in 1825, entered into 
partnership with his father. In 1829 he was elected a member of 
the parliament of Upper (’anada for the town of York, but was 
defeated in the following year and retired for a lime into private 
life. During the next six years, he so constantly advocated a 
respionsible executive as the one cure for the political and 
economic evils of the lime that he was known as ” the man of one 
idea.” In 1836 he was called by Sir Francis Bond Head (1793- 
1875), the lieutenant-governor, to the executive council, hut 
finding himself without influence, and comjHdled to countenance 
measures to which he was opposed, he resigned w'ithin a month. 
'Fhough a reformer, he strongly disapproved of the rebellion of 
1837-1838. On the union of the two Qinadas he became (1841) 
a member of the executive council under Lord Sydeuham, hut 
soon redgned on the question of responsil ile government. In 1 843 
he formed the first Liberal administration, in connexion with 
Mr (afterwards Sir) L. IL Lafontainc, but resigned the next 
year, after a quarrel with the governor-general, Sir Charles 
Metc.alfe, on a question of patronage, in which he felt that of 
responsible government to be involved. At the [general election 
which followed, the governor-general was sustained by a narrow 
majority, but in 184S the Liberals were again returned to power, 
and he and Mr Lafontaine formed their second administration 
under Lord Elgin and carried numerous important reforms, 
including the freeing from sectarian control of the Provincial 
University and the introduction into I'pjier Canada of an 
impiortant municipal system. 

Internal dissensions soon began to appear in the Liberal 
party, and in 3851 Mr Baldwin resigned. 'I’he sjiecial struggle 
leading to his resignation was an attempt to abolish the c ourt 
of chancery of Upper Canada, whose constitution was due to a 
measure introduced by Baldwin in 1849. The attempt, though 
defeated, had been supported by a majority of the rcpresenbitives 
from Upper Canada, and Baldwin’s fastidious conscience took 
it as a vote of want of confidence. A deeper reason was his 
inability to approve of the ad\'anc('(l views of the Radicals, or 
“ Clear Grits,” as they came to lx: called. On seeking re-election 
in York, he declined to give any pledge on the burning question of 
the Clergy Reserves and was defeated. In 1858 the Libc'ial- 
Conservative parly, formed in 1854 by a coalition, attempted 
to bring him out as a candidate for the upper house, which was 
at this date elective, hut though he had broken with the advanced 
reformers, he could not approve of the tactics of their opponents, 
and refused to stand. He died on the 9th of December 1858. 
Even those who most bitterly attac!ked his measures admitted 
the purity and unselfishness of his motives. After the conccssirm 
of responsible government, he devoted himself to bringing about 
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a good understanding between the English and Frenchrs^eaking 
inhabitants of Canada^ and his memory is held as dear among the 
French Canadians as in his native province of Ontario. 

See J. C. Dent, Canadian Portrait CaUery {1880). His life, by 
the IXon, Geo. W. Ross, is included in The Mahers of Canada series 
(Toronto). 

BALE, JOHN (1495-1563), bishop of Ossory, English author, 
was born at Cove, near Dunwich in Suffolk, on the 21st of 
November 1495. At the age of twelve he entered the Carmelite 
monastery at Norwich, removing later to the house of “ Holme,” 
probably the abbey of the Whitefriars at Hulne near Alnwick, 
i^tcr he entered Jesus College, (Cambridge, and t(K)k his degree 
of B.I). in 1529. At Cambridge he came under the influence of 
Cranmer and of lliomas Wentworth, 1st Baron Wentworth, 
and became an ardent partisan of the Reformers. He laid aside 
his monastic habit, and, as he Jumself puts it with character- 
istically brutal violence, “ that I might never more serve so 
execrable a beast, 1 took to wife tlie faithful Dorothy.” He 
obtained the living of Thornden, Suffolk, but in 1534 was 
summoned before the archbishop of York for a sermon against 
the invocation of saints [)n!ached at Doiu'aster, and afterwards 
before Stokesley, bishop of London, but he escajxid through the 
[>owerful protection of Thomas Cromwell, whose notice he is 
said to have attracted by his miracle plays. He wa.s an un- 
scrupulous controversialist, and in these plays he allows no 
considerations of decency to stand in the way of his denuncia- 
tions of the monastic system and its supporters. The prayer 
of Infidelitas which opens the second act of bis Thre Laws 
(quoted by 1 '. Warton, Hist, Eng, Poetry, sect. 41) is an example 
of the lengths to which he went in profane jiarody. These coarse 
and violent productwms were well calculated to impress popular 
fccihig, and no doubt (!romwell found in him an invaluable 
instrument. But on his patron’s fall in 1540 Bale fled with his 
wife and children to Germany. He returned on the accession 
of Edward V 1 . He received the living of Bishopstoke, Hampshire, 
being promoted in 1552 to the Irish see of Ossory. He refused 
to be consecrated by the Roman rite, which still obtained in the 
Irish (hurch, and won his point, though the dean of Dublin 
entered a protest against the revised office during the ceremony 
(see his Loearyim of John Bale to the Bishopperyche of Ossorie, 
llarl, Misc, vol. vi.). He pushed his Protestant propaganda in 
Ireland with no regard to exyiedicncy, and when the accession 
of Mary inaugurated a reaction in matters of religion, it was 
with difficulty that he was got safely out of the cx)untry. He 
tried to escape to Scotland, but on the voyage was captured l)y 
a Dutch man-of-war, which was driven by stress of weather to 
St Ives in Ck)rnwa]l, Buie was arrested on suspicion of treason, 
but soon released. At Dover he had another narrow escape, 
but he eventually made his way to Holland and tlience to 
Frankfort and Basel. During his exile he devoted himself to 
writing. After his return, on the accession of Elizabeth, he 
received (i5^>o) a prebendal stall at Canterbury. He died in 
Novcmlwjr 1563 and was Iniried in the cathedral, 

l*he scurrility and vehemence with which “ foul-mouthed 
Bale,” as VVoocl calls liim, attacked his enemies does not destroy 
the value of his contributions to literature, though his strong 
bias against Roman Catholic writers docs detract from tine 
critical value of his works. Of Ins mysteries and miracle plays 
oidy five have lK‘en preserNU'd, but the titles of the others, quoted 
by himself in his Catatogus, show^ that they were animated by the 
same poUticfil and religious aiin.s. The Thre Laws of Nature, 
Moses and Christ, corrupted by the Sodomy tes, Pharisees and 
Papystes most wicked (pn 1538 and again in 1562) was a morality 
play. The direction for tlie drc*ssing of the parts Is instructive : 
“ Let Idolutrv' bt* decked like an old witch, Sodomy like a monk 
of all sects, Ambition like a bishop, Covetousness like a Pliarisee 
or spiritual lawyer. False DtKitrinc like a popish doctor, and 
Hyjxx:rifty like a gray friar.” A Tragedye ; or enterlude many- 
testing the chief promyses of God unto Man , , , (1538, printed 
in D^sley s Old Plays, vol. i ), The Tempiacyon of our Lctrde 
(ed. A. B. Grosart in MtsceUames of die FttUer Worthies Library, 
vol. i., 1870), and A brefe Comedy or Enterlude of Johan Baptystes 


preachynge in the Wyldernesse, &c. {HarL Misc, vol. i.) were all 
written in 1538* His plays are doggerel, but he is^ a figure of 
some dramatic importance as the author of Kynge Jolmn (c, 1548); 
which marks the transition between the old morality play and 
the English historical drama. It does not appear to have 
directly influenced the creators of the chronicle histories. To the 
authors of the Troublesome Raigne of King John (1591) it was 
apparently unknown, but it is noteworthy that an attempt, 
however feeble, at historical drama was made fourteen years 
before the production of Gorbodttc, Kynge Johan (cd. J, P. 
Collier, Camden Soc. 1838) is itself a polemic against the Roman 
Catliolic Church. King John is represented as the champion of 
English rites against the Roman see ; — 

Thi.s noble Kynge Johan, as a faythfull Moses 
Withstode proude I’harao for his poore Israel.” 

But the English people remained in the bondage of Rome^ — 
Tyll that duke Josuc, whych was our late Kynge Henrye, 
Clcrely brought us out in to the lande of mylke and honye.” 

Elsewhere John is called a Lollard and accused of heretycall 
langagc,” and he is finally poisoned l^ a monk of Swinestead. 
Allegorical characters are mixed with the real persons. Y nglonde 
vidua, represents the nation, and the jocular element is provided 
by Sedwyson (sedition), who would have Ijeen the Vice in a pure 
morality play. One actor was obviously intended to play many 
f)arts, for st^e directions such as “ Go out Ynglond, and dress 
for Clargy ” are by no means uncommon. The MS. of Kynge 
Johan was discovered l>etwcen 1831 and 1838 among tlie corpt)ra- 
tion papers at Ipswich, where it was probably performed, for 
there are references to charitaWe foundations b}’ King John in 
the town and neighbourhood. It is described at the end of the 
MS. as two plays, but there is no obvious division, the end of the 
first act alone being noted. The first part is corrected by Bale 
and the latter half is in his liandwriting, but his name nowhere 
occurs. In the list of his works, however, he gives a play De 
Joanne Anglorum Rcge, written in idioniaie mater no. 

But Bale's most important work is lllustriwn tnajoris Britan- 
niae scriptonmi, hoc est, Angliae, Cavibriac, ac ScoUae Summanum 
. . . (Ipswich and Wesel, for John Overton, 1548, 1549). This 
contained five centuries, but another edition, almost entirely 
rewrilten and containing fourteen centuries, was printed at Basel 
with Uie title Scriptorum illusLrium majoris Briianniac . . . 
Calalogiis (1557-1559). This chronological catalogue of British 
authors and their works wa.s jwtly founded on die Collectanea 
and Commentarii of John Lekind, but Bale was an indefatigable 
collector and worker, and liimself examined many of the valuable 
libraries of the Augustinian and Qirinelite houses before tlicir 
dissolution. In his notebook he records its an instance of the 
wholesale destruction in progress : “ 1 liave bene also at Noi- 
wychc, our second citye of name, and tliere all tlie library 
monuments are turned to the use of their grossers, candelmakers, 
sopesellcrs, and other worldly occupyers ... As much have 1 
saved there and in certen other places in Northfolke and South- 
folke concerning the authors names and titles of their workes, as 
I could, and as much wold 1 have done through out the whole 
realm, yf I had been able to have borne the diargcs, as 1 am not.” 
Ilis w'ork is therefore invaluable, in spite of the inaccuracies and 
the abuse lavished on Catholic writers, for it contains much 
information that would otherwise have been hopelessly lost. 

A list oX Ikvle’s works is to be found in Athentie Cemtabrigienses 
(\rol. i. pp. 227 et seq.). Beside tlu* reprints already mentioned , 
The Examinations of Lord Cohham, uUlUam Thorpe and Anne 
Askewe, &c, were edited by the Rev. H. Christmas for tlic Parker 
Society in 184^. Bale’s autograph note-liook is preserved in the 
Selden Colloction of the Bodleian I.ibrary. Oxford. It contains the 
materials he colk^cted for his two • published catalogues arranged 
alphabetically, with no attempt at ornament of any kind, and with- 
out the iHTsonalities which deface his completed work. He al.so 
gives in most cases the sources from wliich his information was 
derived. This Ixiok was prepared for publication with notes by 
Dr R. with the help Of UtisH Mary Bateson, as Index 

Britanniae Scriptm'um guos , , . . collegit Joannes Baleus (Clarendon 
Press, 19<^2), forming part ix. of Anecdota Oxoniensia, 

John T*its or Pitseus (j«5fk>“i6ifd. an English Catholic exile, 
fountlcd on Bale's work his Itetationum historicarum de rehus anglicis 
tomus primus (Pahs, 1619), better known by its ruoning title of 
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D$ iUustribus Angliae scriptoribus. This is really the fourth book 
of a more extensive work. He omits the Wyclimte and Protestant 
divines mentioned by Bale, and the most valnable section is the 
lives of the Catholic exiles resident in Douai and other French towns. 
He does not scruple to assert (Nota de Joanne Bale) that Bale’s 
Catahgus was a misrepresentation of Lcland’s matter, though there 
is every reason to believe that he was only acquainted with Leland’s 
work at second-hand, through Bale. 

BALE. (1) (A word common to Teutonic languages, in O. 
Eng. balu, cf. Icelandic bol), evil, suffering, a word obsolete 
except in poetry, and more common in the adjectival form 
“ baleful.” In early alliterative poetry it is especially used 
antithetically with “ bliss.” (2) (O. Eng. bad, a blazing fire, 
a funeral pyre), a bonfire, a northern English use more common 
in the tautological bale-fire,” with sometimes a confused 
reference from (i) to evil. (3) (A word of doubtful origin, 
possibly connected with ” ball ”), a bundle of merchandise, 
especially of cotton, wool or hay, packed with a cover, or fastened 
with bands of metal, &c. for transportation ; the weight and 
capacity varies with the goods. (4) (Properly “ bail,” from 
Fr. bailie, possibly connected with Lat. bacula, a tub), to 
empty water out of a boat by means of a bail or bucket. 

BALEARIC ISLANDS {Baledres), an archipelago of four large 
and eleven small islands in the Mediterranean Sea, off the east 
coast of Spain, of which country it forms a province. Pop. (1900) 
311,649 ; area, 1935 sq. m. The archipelago, which lies iDCtween 
38® 40' and 40° 5' N., and between 1® and 5® E., comprises two 
distinct groups. The eastern and larger group, corresponding 
with the ancient Insulae Baleares, comprises the two principal 
members of the archipelago, Majorca (Spanish, Mallorca) and 
Minorca (Spanish, Menorca), with seven islets : — Aire, Aucanada, 
Botafoch, Cabrera, Dragonera, Pinto and K 1 Key. 'fhe western 
group, corresponding with the ancient Pity\isac or Pine Islands, 
also comj)rises two relatively large islands, Iviza (Spanish, Ibiza 
or, formerly, Ivica) and Formenlera, with the islets of 
Ahorcados, Conejera, Pou and Espalmador. Majorca, Minorca 
and Jviza are described in separate articles. Pormentera is 
described with Iviza. The total population of the eleven islets 
only amounted to 171 in 1900, but all were inhabited. None 
of them is of any importance except Cabreni, which is full of 
caverns, and w'as formerly used as a place of banishment. In 
t8o8 a large body of PVenchineri were landed here by their 
Spanish captors, and allow'ed almost to perish of starvation. 

The origin of the name Balcaret> is a mere matter of conjecture ; 
it is obvious, however, that the modern Majorca and Minorca arc 
obtained from the J^itin A/^/V/r and Minor, through the Byzantine 
forms MtttoptKa and MtvopiKa; while Iviza is plainly the older 
P 2 busus, a name probably of ("arthaginian origin. The Ophiusa 
of the Greeks (Colubraria of the Romans) is now known* os 
P'ormentera. 

Geology. — ’llic strata which fonn the Balearic Isles fall naturally 
into two divisions. 'I'here is an older .scries, ranging from the 
Devonian to the Cretaceous, which is folded and faulted and 
forms all the higher hills, and there is a newer series of Tertiar)’^ 
age, which lies nearly horizontal and rests unconformably upon 
the older beds. The direction of the folds in the older series is in 
Iviza nearly west to east, in Majorca south-west to north-east, 
and in Minorca south to north, thus forming an arc convex 
towards the south-east. I'he Devonian is visible only in Minorca, 
the lYias being the oldest system represented in the other 
islands. The higher part of the Oetaceous is absent, and it 
appears to have l>een during this period that the principal folding 
of the older beds took place. The Eocene beds are niimmulitic. 
I'here is a lacustrine group which has usually Ixien placed in the 
Lower Eocene, but the discovery of Anthracotherium magnum in 
the interbedded lignites proves it to be Oligocene, in part at 
least. J'hc Miocene included a limestone with Clypeasier. 
Pliocene beds also occur. 

Climate, Fauna, Flora. — The climate of the archipelago, 
though generally mild, healthy and favourable to plant life, is 
by no means uniform, owing to the differences of altitude and 
shelter from wind in different islands. The fauna and flora 
resemble those of the Mediterranean coasts of .Spain or France. 


Inhabitants . — The islanders are a Spanish race, very closely 
akin to the Catalans ; but the long period of Moorish rule has 
left its mark on their physical type and customs. In character 
they are industrious and hospitable, and pique themselves on 
their loyalty and orthodoxy. Crime is rare. There are higher 
schools in the principal towns, and the standard of primary 
education is well up to the average of Spain. Vaccination is 
common except in the cities,— the women often performing the 
operation themselves when medical assistance cannot be got. 
Castilian is spoken by tlie upper and commercial classes ; the 
lower and agricultural employ a dialect resembling that of the 
Catalans. 

Commerce. — Fruit, grain, wine and oil arc produced in the 
islands, and there is an active trade with Barcelona in fresh 
fish, including large quantities of lobsters. Shoemaking is one 
of the most prosperous industries. There is not a very active 
trade direct with foreign countries, as the principal import.s— 
cotton, leather, petroleum, sugar, coal and timlier — are intro- 
duced through Barcelona. The export trade is chiefly with the 
Peninsula, France, Italy, Algeria and with Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Most of the agricultural products are sent to the Peninsula ; 
wine, figs, marble, almonds, lemons and rice to E 2 urope and 
Africa. 

Administration. — The administration of the Balearic Islands 
differs in no respect from that of the other Spanish provinces 
on the mainland. There are five judicial districts (partidos 
judiciales), named after their chief towns— Inca, Iviza, Manacor, 
Palma and Port Mahon. 

History. — Of the origin of the early inhabitants of the Balearic 
Islands nothing is certainly known, though (ireek and Roman 
writers refer to the Boeotian and Rhodian settlements. 'Phere 
arc numerous sepulchral and other monuments, which nre 
generally believed to be of prehistoric, origin. According to 
general tradition the natives, from whatever (|uarter derived, 
were a strange and savage people till they received some tinciurc 
of civilization from the Cartliaginiaiis, who early took possession 
of the islands and built themselvbs cities on their coasts. Of 
these cities, Port Mahon, the most important, still retains the 
name which is derived from the family of Mago. About twenty- 
three years after the destruction of ('arthage the Romans accused 
the islanders of piracy, and sent against them Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, who soon reduced them to obedience, settled amongst 
them 3000 Roman and Spanish colonists, founded the cities of 
Palma and Pollentia (Pollen.^a), iind introduced the cultivation 
of the olive. Besides valuable contingents of the celebrated 
Balearic slingers, the Romans derived from their new coTuiiiest 
mules (from Minorca), edible snails, .sinope and pitch. Of tlieir 
o('cupation numerous traces still exist,— the most remarkable 
Ix'ing the aqueduct at Pollensa. In a.j>. 423 the islands were 
seized by the Vandals and in 798 by the Moors. They became 
a separate Moorish kingdom in 1009, which, becoming extremely 
obnoxious for piracy, was the object of a crusade directed against 
it by Pope l*aschal II., in wliicli the (atiilans took the lead. 
This expedition was frustrated at the time, but was resumed by 
James I. of Aragon, and the Moors were expelled in 1232. 
During their occupation the island was populous and productive, 
and an active commerce w.as carried on with Spain and Africa. 
King James conferred the sovereignty of the isles on his third 
son, under whom and his successor they formed an independent 
kingdom up to 1349, from which time their history merges in 
that of Spain. In 1521 an insurrection of the; pea.santry tigainsl 
the nobility, whom they massacred, took place in Majorca, and 
was not suppressed without much bloodshed. In the War of the 
Spanish Succession all the islands declared for Charles ; the 
duke of Anjou had no footing anywhere save in the citadel of 
Mahon. Minorca was reduced by Count Villars in 1707 ; but 
it was not till June 1715 that Majorca was sul)jugaled, and 
meanwhile Port Mahon was captured by the iinglish under 
General Stanhope in 1708. In 1713 the ishtnd was .secured to 
them by the peace of Utrecht ; but in 1756 it was invaded by 
a force of 12,000 French, who, after defeating tlie British under 
Admiral Byng, captured Port Mahon. Restored to England in 
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1765, the island remained in possession of the British till 1782, 
when it was retaken by the Spaniards. Again seized by the 
British in 1708, it was finally ceded to Spain by the peace of 
Amiens in 180.^. When the French invaded Spain in 1808, the 
Mallorquins did not remain indifferent ; the governor, D. Juan 
Miguel de Yives, announced, amid universal acclamation, his 
resolution to support Ferdinand VI L At first the Junta would 
take no active part in the war, retaining the corps of volunteers 
that was form^ for the defence of the island ; but finding it 
quite secure, they transferred a succession of them to the Penin- 
sula to reinforce the allies. Such was the animosity excited 
against the French when their excesses were known to the 
Mallorquins, that some of llie French prisoners, conducted 
thither in 1810, had to he transferred with all speed to the island 
of C'abrcra, a traasference which was not effected before some of 
them had Ixien killed. 

PiBf.ioORArwY, For a general nccomil of the islands, the most 
valuiihlc books art; Die fialearcu ^esihildctt in Wort und Bild, \yy 
the ardiiduke Linlwit» Salvator of Anslna (Leipzig. iHtXOl 
oublUes, by G. V'uilJier (Pans, i<)04). tlic* first edition of which has 
been iranslatcd under the title of The Forf'oUeii l&lcs (London, T8g6) — 
and /s/rts Baledre^, an illustrated voitime of 1423 pages, by P. 
Pifierrer, in the series " Fspaila " (Barcelona, 1888). An article 
by George Sand in flu* Itevnc dv& deux mondes (1841) 
also deserves notice. The following arc monograjdis on s|>ecial 
subjects . The Stmv of Majorca and Minorca, by Sir C. It Markham 
(T^ondon, : Jllusiratiimrs florae insnlarum Balearium, liy M. 

Vvillkomni (Stuttgart. 1881-18^^2); Monuments primittfs des ties 
Imlcares, by K. C'art’i.illiac {Mission scientifimte du mimstdre dc 
V instruction puhiufne, Toulouse, i8g2). 1 'lie British Foreign Ofjue 
Uc ports for the Consular District of Barirlona give some account 
of the movement of commerce (London, annual). Much of the 
material available for a scicnf ific history will lie found in La UtsUma 
general dtl regiM hakdrico, by J. Dametoand V. Miit (Majorca, 1632- 
i()5o). For the tx'riod of AUiorisii rule, sec Bosquejo historico de la 
domination i%lamita en las islas Italcdres, bj' A. Canijianer y Fiicrtes 
(Pulma, i8«8). See also the elaborate treatise Lcs Relations de la 
France avec le rovaume de Majorqitc, by A. Lc'coy dc la Marche 
(Hiris, i8g2). 

BALES flUi.Esrus], PETER (1547-1610?), English calli- 
gmpliist, one of the inventors of shorthand wTiting, was horn 
in Ixindon in 1547, and is described by Anthony Wood as a 
“ most dexterous pi^rson in his profession, to the great wonder 
of scholars and others.” We are also informed that ” he .spent 
several years in sciences among Oxoniins, particularly, as it 
seems, in Oloucester Hall ; but that study, which he used for a 
diversion only, proved at length an employment of profit,” 
He is mentioned for his skill in micrography in Holinshed’s 
Chranicle. ” Hadrian ) unius,” says Evelyn, “ speaking as a 
miracle of somebody who wrote the Apostles* Oced and the 
beginning of St John’s Gospel within the compass of a farthing : 
what would he have said of our famous Peter Bales, who, in the 
year 1575, wrote the Ixird’s Prayer, the Creed, Decalogue, with 
two short prayers in l^tin, his own name, motto, day of the 
month, year of the Lord, and rt'ign of the queen, to whom he 
presented it at Hampton Court, all of it written w'ithin the circle 
of a single ^x»nny, inchased in a ring ajid borders of gol<l, and 
coven*(l with a crystal, so ocmnitely wrought as to Ix' very 
plainly k'gihle ; to the great admiration of her majesty, the 
whole privy council, and several ambassadors then at court. ? ” 
Bales was likewise very dexterous in imitating handwritings, 
and hetwiMfn 157(1 and 151)0 was cmploycHl hy Secretary Walsing- 
ham in certain political manneuvres. We find him at the head 
of a school near the Old Bailey, London, in 1500, in which year 
he published his Writing Sehoolemmtfr, in three Paris. Thi.s 
tx>ok included an Arte of Brachygraphie, which is one of the 
earliest attempts to construct a system of shorthand. In 1 505 
he had a great trial of skill with one Daniel Johnson, for a golden 
pen of £20 value, and won it ; and a contemporary author 
further relates that he had also the arms of calligraphy given 
him, which are azure, a pen or. Bales died about the vear 1610, 

BALFB, MICHAEL WILLIAM (iSoS -1870), Irish musical com- 
pose, was bom on the 1 5th of May 1 808, at Dublin. His musical 
gifts Ix'came apparent at an early age. The only instruction 
he received was from his father, who was a dancing master, and 
fn>m a musician, C E. Horn (1786-1840). Between 1814 and 


1815 he played the violin for his father’s danciz]g«cla88es, and at 
the a^e of seven composed a polacca. In 1817 he appeared as a 
violinist in public, and in this year composed a ballad, first called 
“ Young Fanny ” and afterwards, when sung in Pasd Pry by 
Madame Vestris, “ The l-overs’ Mistake.” On the death of his 
father in 1823 he was engaged in the orchestra of Drury Lane, and 
being in possession of a small but pleasant baritone voice, he 
chose the career of an operatic singer. An unsuccessful d^but 
was made at Norwich in Der FreischiUz. In 1825 he was taken 
to Rome by Count Mazzara, being introduced to Cherubini on 
the way. In Italy he wrote his first dramatic work, a ballet. La 
Perotise. At the close of 1827 he appeared as Figaro in Rossini’s 
Uarbikey at the Italian opera in Paris. Balfe soon returned to 
Italy, where, during the next nine years, he remained, singing at 
various theatres and composing a number of operas. During 
this time he married Mile Luisa Roscr, a Hungarian singer 
whom he had met at Bergamo. F-6tis says that the public indig- 
nation roused hy an attempt at “ improving ” Meyerbeer’s opiera 
II CtociaU) by interpolated music of his own compelled Balfe to 
tlirow up his engagement at the theatre La Fenice in Venice, By 
this time he had produced his first complete opera, 1 Rivali di se 
siessi, at Palermo in the carnival season of 1829-1830 ; the opera 
Iht Awertimento at gelosizX Piavia ; and Enrict) Quarto at Milan, 
where he had been engaged to sing with Malibran at the ricala.' 
He returned to England in the spring of 1833, and on the 29th of 
October 1835 his Siege of RocheUe was produced and rapturously 
recjeived at Drury Ltmc. Encouragexl by his success, he produced 
The Maid of Artois on tlie 27th of May 1836 — the success of the 
opera btang confirmed hy the exquisite singing of Malibran. 
lialfe was a prolific composer, as may be seen from the following 
imperfect list of his English operas alone: — Siegeof Rochelle {1 ^:^$) : 
The Maid of Artois (1836) ; Catherine Grey (1837) ; Joan of Arc 
(1837); FalsiafJ (1838, 1 -ablache in title-role) ; Amelia, or the 
Ixrve Test (1838); Keolanthe (1841); The Bohttnian Girl, his best- 
known work (1844); The Daughter of St. Mark (1844); The 
Enchantre.%s (1845); The Bondman (1846); The DeviVs in it 
(1847) ; Maid of Honour (1847) ; Thr Sicilian Bride (1852) ; 
The Rose of Caslile (1857); Satanella (1858); Bianca (1S60); 
The Puritan^ s Daughter (1861) ; The Armourer of Nantes (1863) ; 
Blanche de Nevers (1863). Balfe also wrote several operas for the 
Op6ra (ximique and Grand Opera in Paris, where MM. SiTibe and 
St (loorge provided him with the libretti for liis Le Puits ^ amour 
^1843) and his Les Quatre Fils Aymon (1844). TIis L'LLtoile dc 
Seville w^is written in 1845 Academic Royale, The fact 

that Balfe was an Irishman, who produced operas in English, 
French and Italian with conspicuous success, is in itself interest- 
ing. WTien to this we add the record of his opKTatic impersona- 
tions on the stage, the European success of his Bohemian Girl, 
his picturesque retirement into Hertfordshire ii’ 1864 as a 
gentleman farmer, and above all the undeniable gift for creating 
such pure melodies as his songs “ When other Hearts ” and “ I 
dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” it is idle to refuse him a 
prominent place in the history of music. He wrote much that 
w^as trivial , but also much that was enduring. He died on the 20th 
of October 1870, and was buried at Kensal Green. In 1882 a 
medallion portrait of him w'as unveiled in Westminster Abbey. 

BALFOUR* ARTHUR JAMES (1848- ). British statesiruin, 

eldest son of James Maitland Balfour of Whittingchame, Hadding- 
tonshire, and of l^dy Blanche Gascoyne Cecil, a sister of the 
third marquess of Salisbury, was born on the 25th of July 1848. 
He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
1874 he became M.P. in thcC'onsen^ative interest for Hertford, and 
represented that constituency until 1S85. When, in the spring of 
1878, Ivord Salisbur>' became foreign minister on the resignation of 
the fifteenth Lord Derby, Mr Balfour became his private secretary. 
In that capacity he accompanied his unde to the Berlin congress, 
and gained his first experience of international p>olitics in con- 
nexion with the settlemejit of the Russo-Tiirkish conflict. It was 
at this thme also that he became known in the world of letters, the 
intellectual subtlety and literary capacity of his Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt (1879) suggesting that he might make a 
reputation as a speculative thinker. Belonging, however, to a 
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class in which the responsibilities of govemroent are a traditional 
duty, Mr Balfour divided his time between the political arena 
and the study. Being released from his duties as private secretary 
by the general election of 1880, he began to take a rather more 
active part in parliamentary affairs. He was for a time politically 
associated with Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir llenr>' Drummond 
Wolff and Sir John (then Mr) Gorst, the quartette becoming 
known as the “ Fourth Party/' and gaining notoriety by the 
freedom of the criticisms directed by its leader, I^rd Randolph 
Churchill, against Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Cross and other 
prominent members of the “ old gang. ” In these sallies, however, 
Mr Balfour had no direct sliare. He was thought to be merely 
amusing himself with politics. It was regarded as doubtful 
whetherhis health could withstand the severity of English winters, 
and the delicacy of his physique and the languor of his manner 
helped to create the impression that, however grcjat his intellec- 
tuaJ powers might be, he had ncitlier the lH){lily strength nor the 
energy of character requisite for a political career. He was the 
“ odd man ” of the Fourth Party, apparently content to fetch and 
cany for his colleagues, and was lx*lieved to have no definite 
ambitions of his own. His reputation in the parliament of i88o~ 
1886 was that of a dilettante, who allied himself with the three 
politicians already named from a feeling of irre.s|)onsibilitY rather 
than of earnest purpose ; he was regarded as one w'ho, on the rare 
occasions when he spoke, was more desirous to impart an academic 
quality to his speeches than to make any solid contribution to 
public questions. The House, indeed, did not take him quite 
seriously. Members did not suspect the reserve of strength and 
ability beneath what seemed to them to be the pose of a parlia- 
mentary i\anvur\ thty looked upon him merely a.s a young 
member of the governing classes who remained in the House 
because it was the proper thing for a man of family to do. As a 
member of the coterie known as the “ Souls he was, so to 
speak, caviare to the general. Indolence was supposed to lx* 
the keynote of his character — a refined indolence, not, however, 
without cleverness of a somewhat cynical and superior order. 

That these views were not shared by Lord Salisbury w'as suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that in his first administration (June 
i885“Januar}^ 1886) be made Mr Balfour president of the Local 
Government Board, and in forming his second administration 
(July 1 886) secretary for Scotland with a: seat in the cabinet, 
'i'hese offices gave few opportunities for distinction, and may be 
regarded merely as Mr Balfour’s apprenticeship to departmental 
resjMmsibilitie-s. The accidents of political life suddenly opened 
out to him a career w^hich made him, next to Lord Salisbury, the 
most prominent, the ino.st admired and the most altac^ked Con- 
.servative politician of the day. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who 
was chief .secretary for Ireland, suffered from an affection of the 
eyes and found it desirable to resign, and Lord Salisbury appointed 
his nephew in his stead. The selection took the political world by 
surprise, and was much criticized. By the Irish Nationalists it 
was refX'ived with contemptuous ridicule, for none susj:x*cted Mr 
Balfour's immen.se strength of will, his tlebaling power, his ability 
in attack and his still greater capacity to disregard criticism. 
The debates on the Crimes Bill ami the Irish Land Bill qnu'kly 
undeceived them, and the steady an<l even remorseless vigour 
with wliich the government of Ireland was conducted spceilily 
l onvinccd the House of Commoas and the country that Mr. 
Balfour was in his right place as chief secretary. His policy was 
that of “ coercion " — the fearless administration of the Oimes 
Act, — coupled with remedial legislation ; and he enforced the one 
while he proceeded with the other, regardless of the risk of out- 
rage outside the House and of insult within. Mr Balfour's work 
in this office covered one of the most turbulent and most cxnTing 
periods in modem parliamentary history and Irish administration. 
With a courage that never faltered he broke down the Plan of 
Campaign in Ireland, and in parliament he not only withstood 
the assaults of the Irish NationalLsts, but waged successful warfare 
with the entire Home Rule party. He combined an obstinacy of 
will with a mastery of facts unsuipassed by any of his predecessors 
in the secretaryship. Events, it is true, were in his favour. The 
disclosures before the PameU Commission, the O’Shea divorce 


proce^ings, the downfall of Mr Parnell and the disruption of 
the Irish party, assisted him in his task ; but the fact remains 
that by persistent courage and undeviating thoroughness he 
reduced crime in Ireland to a vanishiitg point. His work was 
also constructive, for he broadened the basis of material prosperitj' 
and social progress by creating the Congested Districts Board in 
1890. Duri^ this period, from 1^-1892, moreover, he 
developed gifts of oratory which made him one of the most 
effective of public speakers. Impressive in matter rather tlian 
in manner of deliver^', and seldom rising to the level of eloquence 
in the sense in which that quality was understood in a House 
which had listened to Bright and Gladstone, his speedies were 
logical and convincing, and their attractive literary form delighted 
a wider audience than that which listens to the mere politician. 

In 1888 Mr Balfour served on the Gold and Silver Commission, 
currency problems from the standpoint of bimetallism being 
among the more academic subjects which had engaged his 
attention. On the death of Mr \\\ IL Smith in 1891 he liecamc 
first lord of the treasiir}^ and leader of the House of Commons, 
and in that capacity introduced in 1892 a Local Government Jiill 
for Ireland. The ('onservative government was tlien at the end 
of its tether, and the project fell through. For the next tliree 
years Mr Ihilfour led the o]i])osition with great skill and address. 
On the return of the Unionists to power in 1895 he resumed 
the leadership of the House, but not at first with the success 
expected of him, his management of the abortive education 
propo.sals of *96 being thought, even by his ow'n supjxirters, 
to show a disinclination for the continuous drudgery of parlia- 
mentary management under modern conditions. But after the 
opening session matters proceeded more smoothly, and Mr 
Balfour regiiinefl his old position in the estimation of the House 
and the country. IIo hail tlie satisfaction of seeing a bill pass 
for provifling Ireland w'ith an improved system of local govern- 
ment, and took an active sliare in the debates on the various 
foreign and domestic questions that came before parliament 
during 1895-1900. His championship of the voluntary schcKils, 
his adroit parliamentary handling of the problems opencil up 
by the so-i^alled “ crisis in tiu* Cluireh ’' caused l)y the Protestant 
movement against ritualistic practices, and bis pronouncement 
in favour of a Roman Catholic university for Ireland — for which 
he outlined a scheme tliat met wdlh much adverse criticism both 
from his colleagues and his ])arty, were the most important 
aspects of Mr Balfour's activity during these years, llis speeches 
and work throughout this period took a wider range than before 
his accession to the leadership of the C'ommons. During the 
illness of Lord Salisbury in j8(>S, and again in Lord Salisbury's 
alxsence abroad, he was in charge of the foreign office, and it fell 
to his lot to conduct the \ ery critical negotiations with Russia on 
the <|ucstion of railways in NU^rth i'hina. 'I'o his firmne.ss, and at 
the same time to the conciliatory readiness with which heacc epted 
and clahoralcd the principles of a modm vivernii, the two powers 
owed the avoidam eof wdiat threatened to be a dangerous cjuarrel. 
As a member of the cabinet rosjionsible for the Transvfud 
negotiations in 1899 he Ixm* his full share of eonlroversy, and 
when ihe w'ar opened so disiistrously he was the fir.st b) realize 
the necessity for putting the full military strength of the country 
into the field. At the general electic'U ol 1900 he was returned 
lor ICast Manchester (which he had represented since 1885) 
by a majority of 2453, and continued in office as first lord of the 
treiisury. His leadership of the llou^e of (ommons in the first 
session of the new parliament was marked by (onsidcrable 
firmne.ss in the suppression of olistriK lifm, hut there was a slight 
revival of the criticisms which had been current in tSc/). Mr 
Balfour's inability 10 get the maximum amount of work <*ut of 
the House was krgely due to the situation in South Africa, 
which absorbed the inti'lleclual energies of the IIoii.se and of the 
countt)' and impeded the progress of legislation. 

The principal acliicvements of the long session of 1902 fw’hich 
extended to the autumn) were the passing of the ICducalion Act, 
— entirely reorganizing the system cif primary' education, 
aliolishing the school boards and m .king the county councils 
the local authority ; new rules of procedure ; and the creation 
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of the Metropolitan Water Board ; and on all these questions, 
and particularly the two first, Mr. Balfour’s powers as a debater 
were brilliantly exhibited. 

On Lord Salisbury’s resignation on the nth of July 1902, Mr 
Balfour succeeded him as prime minister, with the cordial 
approval of all sections of the Unionist party. For the next three 
and a half years his premiership involves the political history of 
England, at a peculiarly interesting period both for foreign and 
domestic affairs. Within a few weeks Mr Balfour had recon- 
stituted the cabinet. He liimself became first lord of the treasury 
and lord privy seal, with the duke of Devonshire (remaining 
lord president of the council) as leader of the House of Lords ; 
Lord Lansdowne remained foreijjn secretary, Mr (afterwards 
Lord) Ritchie took the place of Sir Michael Hicks-Beacli (after- 
wards Lord St Aldwyn) as chancellor of the exchequer, Mr J. 
(!hamberlain remained colonial secretary, his son Austen being 
postmaster-general with a scat in the cabinet. Mr G. Wyndham 
as chief secretary for Ireland was included in the cabinet ; Lord 
Selbome remained at the admiralty, Mr St John Brodrick 
(afterwards Lord Midleton) war minister, Lord George Hamilton 
secretary for India, and Mr Akers-Douglas, who had been first 
commissioner of works, became home secretary ; Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh remained .secretary for Scotland, Lord Dudley suc- 
ceeded I/)rd C^aclogan as lord lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord 
Londonderry became president of the Board of Education (with 
Sir William Anson as parliamentary secretary in the House of 
Commons). Mr Balfour’s brother Gerald (b. 1853), who had 
entered public life as his private secretary when at the Loc^l 
Government Board, and had been chief secretary for Ireland 
from 1 895-- 1900, retained his position (since 1900)08 president 
of the lkn\rd of Trade. 

The new prime minister into power practically at the 
same moment as the king’s coronation (sec Edward VII.) and 
the end of tlie South African War (see 'I'ransvaal). The task 
of clearing up after the war, both in South Africa and at home, 
Jay before him ; but his cordial relations with Mr Chamberlain 
(q.v,)y and the enthusiastic support of a large parliamentary 
majority, made the prospects fair, luir a while no cloud appeared 
on the hori/f)n : and the Liberid party were still disorganized 
(see Campbki.l-IUnnkrman and Roskbeuy) over their attitude 
towards the B(»ers. Mr Chamberlain went to South Africa in 
the late autumn, with the li()])e tliat his personality would in- 
lluencc the settlement there ; and the session of 1903 opened 
in February with no hint of troubles to come. A difficulty with 
Venezuela, resulting in British and German co-operation to 
coerce that refractory republic, caused an explosion of anti- 
German feeling in JCngland and some restlessness in the United 
States, but the government brought the crisis to an end by 
tactful handling and by an ultimate recourse to arbitration. 
Tlie two chief items of the ministerial parliamentjir\’ programme 
were tlie extension of the new Education Act to London and 
Mr VVyndham's Irisli Land Purchase Act, by which the British 
exchecjuer should advance the capital for enabling the tenants in 
Ireland to buy out the landlords. Moreover, the budget was 
ctTtain to sho\v' a surplus and taxation could be remitted. As 
events pro\'e<l, it was the budget which was to provide a cause 
of disse’.ision, bringing a new political movement into being, 
and an issue ovcrri(iing all the legislative interest of the session. 
Mr Ritchie's remission of the shilling import-duty on corn led 
to Mr Chamberlain’s crusade in favour of tariff reform and colonial 
preference, and as the session proceeded the rift grew in the 
Unionist ranks. 

In the separate article on Mr Cliambcrlain the progress of 
this movemcMit is sufficiently narraietl. From this moment it 
is only necess;iry here to realize Mr Balfour’s position. He had 
always admitted the onesidedness of the English free-trade 
.system, and had supported the desirability of retaliating jigainst 
unfair competition and “ dumping ” by foreign countries. But 
Mr Chamberlain's new programme for a general tiiriff, with new 
taxes on food arranged so as to give a preference to colonial 
products, involved a radical alteration of the established fiscal 
system, and such out-and-out Unionist free-traders in the cabinet 


as Mr Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton^ and outside it, like 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr Arthur Elliot (secretary to the treasury ), 
were entirely opposed to this. Mr Balfour was anxious to avoid 
a rupture, doubtful of the feeling of the country, uncertain of the 
details by which Mr Chamberlain’s scheme could be worked out. 
As leader of the party and responsible for the maintenance of 
so great a political engine, he was anxious not to be precipitate. 
He was neither for nor gainst the new movement, and professed 
to hold “ no settled convictions ’ ’ on the subject. Mr Chamberlain 
rested his case largely on the alleged diminution in British 
trade, and the statistics therefore required investigation before 
the government could adopt any such programme. From the 
middle of May, when Mr Chamberlain began to press the matter, 
Mr Balfour had a difficult hand to play, so long as it was uncertain 
how the party would follow the new lead. The Board of Trade 
was asked to supply full figures, and while its report was awaited 
the uncertainty of attitude on the part of the government 
afforded grateful opportunity for opposition mischief- making, 
since the Liberal party had now the chance of acting as the 
conservative champions of orthodox economics. Another 
opportunity for making political capital was provided by the 
publication of the report of the royal commission on the Boer War 
under Lord Elgin’s chairmanship, wlu’ch horrified the country 
by its disclosures (August 26th) as to the political and military 
muddling which had gone on, and the want of any efficient 
system of organization. 

The session ended in August without any definite action on 
the fiscal question, but in the cabinet the discussions continued. 
On the 1 6th of September Mr Balfour published a pamphlet on 
** Insular Free Trade,” and on the i8tii it was announced that 
Lord George Hamilton and Mr Ritchie had resigned, I.,ord 
Balfour of Burleigh and Mr Arthur Elliot following a day or two 
later. I'hese were the strait free-traders, but at the same time 
Mr (.'hamberlain resigned also. The correspondence between 
Mr C'haml)crlain and Mr Balfour (September 9th and i6th) was 
published, and presented the lattcT in the light of a sympathizer 
with some form of fiscal union witl\ the colonies, if practicable, 
and in favour of retaliatory duties, but unable to believe that the 
country was yet ready to agree to the taxation of food ret|uir(*d 
for a preferential tariff, and therefore unwilling to sup|x)rt that 
scheme ; at the sarfte time he encouraged Mr Chamberlain to 
test the feeling of the public and to convert them by his missionan* 
efforts outside the government. Mr Chamberlain on his side 
emphasized his own parliamentary loyalty to Mr Balfour. In 
his pamphlet on ” Insular Free Trade ” the prime minister 
reviewed the economic histoiy since ('obden's time, pointed to 
the falsification of the promises of the early free-traders, and to 
the fact that England was still the only free-importing country, 
and insisted that he was “ in harmony with the true syiirit of 
free- trade ” when he pleaded for “ freedom to negotiate that 
freedom of exchange may be increased.” This manifesto was at 
first taken, not only as the platform of the government, but also 
as that from which its resigning free-trade members had dis- 
sented ; and the country was puzzled by a statement from T.orfl 
George Hamilton that Mr Balfour had circulated among his 
colleagues a second and different document, in fuller agreement 
with Mr Chamberlain. The situation was confused by personal 
suspicion and distrust as well as by economic difficulties. Hut the 
public noted that the duke of Devonshire, whose orthodoxy was 
considered typical, remained in the cabinet. 

The crisis, however, soon developed further, (jwing to explana- 
tions between the free-trade Unionists. On October 1st Mr 
Balfour spoke at Sheffield, reiterating his views as to free-trade 
and retaliation, insisting that he “ intended to lead,” and 
declaring that he was prepared at all events to reverse the 
traditional fiscal policy by doing away with the axiom that im- 
port duties should only be levied for revenue purposes. The 
speech was enthusiastically received by the Nation^ Union of 
Conservative Associations, who had year by year flirted with 
protectionist resolutions, and who were known to he predomin- 
antly in sympathy with Mr Chamlierlain. But the free-traders 
did not like Mr Balfour’s formula as to reversing the traditional 
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fiscal policy of import taxes for revenue only. Next day the duke 
of Devonshire resigned, a step somewhat bitterly resented by 
Mr Balfour, who clearly thought that his sacrifices in order to 
conciliate the duke had now been made in vain. During this 
critical fortnight the duke had apparently acquiesced in Mr 
Balfour’s compromise, and had co-operated in reconstituting 
the ministry ; his nephew and heir had been made financial 
secretary to the treasury, while Mr Alfred Lyttelton was 
appointed colonial secretary, Mr Austen Chamberlain chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr Brodrick secretary for India, Mr H. O. 
Arnold-Forster war minister. Lord Stanley postmaster-general 
and Mr Graham Murray secretary for Scotland. Lord London- 
derry now became president of the council, Ixird Lansdowne 
leader of the House of Lords, and Lord Salisbury, son of the 
late premier, who as Lord Cranborne had for three years been 
under-secretary for foreign affairs, was included in the cabinet 
as lord privy seal. 

During the remainder of 1903 the struggle within the Unionist 
party continued. Mr Chamberlain spoke all over the country, 
advocating a definite scheme for reorganizing the budget, so as 
to have more taxes on imports, including food, but proposing to 
adjust the taxation so as to improve the position of the working- 
classes and to stimulate employment. The free-trade Unionists, 
with the duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, Lord James and 
Lord Hugh Cecil, as their chief representatives, started a Free 
Food league in opposition to Mr Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform 
league ; and at a great meeting at Queen’s Hall, London, on the 
24th of November their attitude was made plain. They rejected 
Mr Chamberlain’s food-taxes, discredited his statistics, and, 
while admitting the theoretical orthodoxy of retaliation, 
criticized Mr Balfour’s attitude and repudiated his assumption 
that retaliation would be desirable. Finally in December came 
the appointment of Mr (Chamberlain’s Tariff Commission. 'Fhere 
was no doubt about the obstinacy and persistency of both sections, 
and both were fighting, not only to persuade the public, but for 
the capture of the party and of its prime minister. Both sides 
were inclined to claim him ; neither could do so without qualifica- 
tion. His dialectical dexterity in evading the necessity of 
expressing his fiscal opinions further than he had already done 
became a daily subject for contemptuous criticism in the Liberal 
press ; but he insisted that in any case no definite action could 
be taken till the next parliament ; and while he declined to go 
the “ whole hog ” — as the phrase went — with Mr Chamberlain, 
he did nothing to discourage Mr Chamberlain’s campaign. 
Whether he would eventually follow in the same direction, or 
would come back to the s traitor free-trade side, continued to be 
the political conundrum for month after month. Minor changes 
were made in the ministry^ in 1903, Mr Brodrick going to the 
India office and Mr Amold-Forster becoming minister for war ; 
but Mr Balfour’s personal influence remained potent, the govern- 
ment held together, and in 1904 the Lice ising Bill was success- 
fully carried. Though a few Unionists transferred their allegiance, 
notably Mr Winston Churchill, and by-elections went badly, 
Mr Balfour still commanded a considerable though a dwindling 
majority, and the various contrivances of the opposition for 
combining all free-traders against the government were obstructed 
by the fact that anything tantamount to a vote of censure would 
not be supported by the “ wobblers ” in the ministerial party, 
while the government could always manage to draft some “ safe ” 
amendment acceptable to most of them. ITiis was notably 
shown in the debate on Mr Black’s motion on the i8th of May. 
On the 3rd of October Mr Balfour spoke at Edinbuigh on the 
fiscal question. The more aggressive protectionists among 
Mr Chamberlain s supporters had lately become very confident, 
and Mr Balfour plainly repudiated ** protection ’’ in so far as it 
meant a policy aiming at supporting or creating home industries 
by raising home prices ; but he introduced a new point by 
declaring that an Imperial Conference would be called to discuss 
with the colonies the question of preferential tariffs if the 
Unionist government obtained a majority at the next general 
election. The Edinburgh speech was again received with con- 
flicting interpretations, and much discussion prevailed as to the 


conditions of the proposed conference, and as to whether it was 
or was not an advance, as the Chamberlainites claimed, towards 
Mr ('bamberlain. Meanw'hile the party was getting more and 
more disorganized, and the public were getting tired of the 
apparent mystification. 'Fhe opposition used the situation to 
make capital in the country, and loudly called for a dissolution. 

It was plain indeed that the fiscal question itself was ripe for 
the polls ; Board of Trade statistics had been issued in profusion, 
and the whole case was before the country. But, though Mr 
Chamberlain declared his desire for an early appeal to the 
electors, he maintained his parliamentary loyalty to Mr Balfour. 
There were, moreover, public reasons why a change of government 
was undesirable. From 1903 onwards the question of army 
reforni had been under discussion, and the government was 
anxious to get this settled, though in fact Mr Brodrick’s and 
Mr Amold-Forster’s schemes for reorganization failed to obtain 
any general support. And while foreign affairs were being 
admirably conducted by Lord Lansdowne, they were critical 
enough to make it dangerous to contemplate a “ swopping of 
horses.” The Russo-Japanese War might at any moment lead 
to complications. The exercise by Russian warships of the right 
of search over British ships was causing great irritation in English 
commercial circles during 1904 ; after several incidents had 
occurred, the stopping of the P. & O. steamer ” Malac('ii ” on 
July 13th in the Red Sea by the Russian volunteer cruiser 
“ Peterburg ” led to a storm of indignation, and the sinking of 
the “ Knight Commander ” (July 24th) by the Vladivostok 
squadron intensified the feeling. On the 23rd of October the 
outrageous firing by the Russian Baltic fleet on the English 
fishing-fleet off the Dogger Bank in the North Sea was within an 
ace of causing war. It was not till the 28th that Mr Balfour, 
speaking at Soutliampton, was able to announc'e that the Russian 
government had expressed regret, and that an international 
commission would inquire into the facts with a view to the 
rc.sponsil>]e persons being punished. Apart from the importance 
of seeing the Russo-Japanese War through, there were important 
negotiations on foot for a renewal or revision of the treaty with 
Japan ; and it was felt that on these grounds it would be a 
mistake for the government to allow itself to be driven into a 
premature dis.solution, unless it found itself unable to maintain 
a majority in parliament. At the same time the government’s 
tenure of office was obviously drawing to its close ; the usual 
interpretation of the Septennial Act involved a dissolution either 
in 1905 or 1906, and the government whips found increased 
difiiculty in keeping a majority at Westminster, since neither 
the pronounced ('hambcrlainitcs nor the convinced free-trade 
Unionists showed any zeal, and a large number of the uncertain 
Unionists did not intend to stand again for parliament. 

Tlie events of the se.ssion of 1905 soon foreshadowed the end. 
'I'he opposition were determined to raise debates in the House of 
Commons on the fiscal question, and Mr Balfour was no less 
determined not to be caught in their trap. These tactics of 
avoidance reached their culminating point when on one occasion 
Mr Balfour and his supporters left the House and allowed a 
motion hostile to tariff reform to be passed nem. con. Though 
the Scottish (Churches Bill, the Unemployed Bill and the Aliens 
Bill were passed, a complete fiasco occurred over the redistribu- 
tion proposals, which pleased nobody and had to be withdrawn 
owing to a blunder as to procedure ; and though on the 17th of 
July a meeting of the party at the foreign office resulted in 
verlml assurances of loyalty, only two days later the government 
was caught in a minority of four on the estimates for the Irish 
Land Commi.ssion. For a few days it was uncertain whether 
they would resign or dissolve, hut it was decided to hold on. 

The real causes, however, which kept the government in office, 
were gradually losing their validity. The Russo-Japanese War 
came to an end ; the new offensive and defensive alliance with 

J apan was signed on the 12th of August ; the succe.s.sfnl Anglo- 
'rench agreement, concluded in April 1904, had brought out a 
vigorous expression of cordiality between England and France, 
shown in an enthusiastic exchange of naval visits ; and the 
danger, which threatened in the early summer, of complications 
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with France and Germany over Morocco, was in a fair way of 
being dispelled by the support given to France by Great Britain. 
The Liberal leaders hud given public pledges of their adhesion 
to Lord Lansdowne’s foreign policy, and the fear of their being 
unable to cany it on was no longer a factor in the public mind. 
'Fhe end came in November 1905, precipitated by a speech 
made by Mr Balfour at Newcastle on the t4th, appealing for 
unity in the party and the sinking of difiEerences, an appeal 
plainly addressed to Mr Chamberlain, whose supporters — the 
vast majority of the Unionists — were clamouring for a fighting 
policy. But Mr Cliamberlain was no lo^er prepared to wait. 
On the 2i.st of November at Bristol he insisted on his programme 
being a(J(^ted, and Mr Balfour was compelled to abandon the 
position he had held with so much tactical dexterity for two 
years past. Amid Liberal protests in favour of immediate 
dissolution, he resigned on the 4th of December ; and Sir 
Henry (^mpbelLBannerinan, being entrusted by the king with 
the formation of u government, filled his cabinet with a view 
to a general election in January. The UnionLsts went to the 
polls with divided counsels, and sustained a crusliing defeat, 
remarkable nevertheless for the comparative success of the 
tariff reformers. While Mr Chamberlain had a signal personal 
triumph in all the divisions of Birmingham, Mr Balfour himself 
was defeated by a large majority in Manchester. 

Being in a miserable minority in parliament (157 Unionists 
against 379 Liberals, 51 Labour members, and 83 Nationalists), 
some form of consoliilation among the Unionists was immediately 
necessary, and negotiations took place between Mr Balfour and 
Mr Chamberlain which resulted in the patching up of an agree- 
ment (expressed in a correspondence dated February 14th), and 
its confirmation at a meeting of the party at Lansdowne House a 
few days later. The new compact was indicated in Mr Balfour’s 
letter, in which he declared that “ fi.'Jcal reform is, and must 
remain, the first constructive work of the Unionist party ; its 
objects are to secure more ecjual terms of competition for British 
traile and closer commercial union with the colonies ; and while 
it, is at present unnecessary to prescribe the exact methods bv 
whicli these objects are to lie attained, and inexpedient to permit 
difference.s of opinion as to these methods to divide the party, 
though other means are possible, tlie establishment of a moderate 
general tariff on nianufactureil goods, not imposed for the purfjose 
of raising prices, or giving artiticial protection against legitimate 
com^Xitition, and the imposition of a small duty on foreign corn, 
are luit in principle objectionable, and should lie adopted if 
shown to be necessary for the attainment of the ends in view or 
for purposes of revenue.’' Mr Balfour’s leadership of the whole 
party was now confirmed ; and a .seat was found for him in the 
( ity of London by the retirement of Mr Gibbs. 

'iTie downfall of Mr Balfour’s administration, and the necessity 
of reorgiuiizing the L'nioiiist forces on the basi.s of the common 
platlorrn now tuiopted, naturally represented a fresh departure 
under his leadership, the conditions of which to some extent 
depended on the opportunities given to the new oppo.sition by 
the proceedings of the Radical government (.see Cami’BKLL- 
Bannkuman, Sir H. ; and Asoiuth, H. H,). His own adminis- 
tration hail been wrecketl, through no initiative of his, by the 
4lis.sensions over the fiscal c|uestiun. But his wide range of know^- 
Icdgc and interests, his inlelleclual finesse, his per.sonal hold over 
his supixirters, his statesmanlike grasp upon imperial problems 
and hi.s oratorical abilitx', had been proved to a remarkable 
degree ; and in fonugii affairs his tenure of power had lx?en 
conspicuously successful. He left his country indeed in a jxisi- 
tion of strength abroad ^ which it had not held since the Crimean 
War. His institution of Uie permanent Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and of the new Army Council (1904), were reforms of 
the liighest importance, residting from the report of a trium- 
virate consisting of Lord Esher, Sir John Fisher and Sir 
George Clarke, appointed in November 1903. The Unionist 
regime as a whole, however, had collapsed, its ministers had 
bourne “ stale.” The lieavy taxation of the war years was still 
retained, to the disgust especially of the income-tax payers ; 
and new issues arose over the Education Act, labour questions. 


and the introduction of Chinese labour into South Africa (in 
1904), which were successfully used against the government 
in the constituencies. The result was an electoral defeat which 
indicated, no doubt, a pronounced weakening of Mr Balfour’s 
position in public confidence. This verdict, however, was one 
bused mainly on temporary reasons, which were soon to be over- 
shadowed by the new issues involved in the change of ministry. 
As a matter of fact, a year of opposition had not passed before 
his power in the House of Commons, even with so small a party 
behind him, was once more realized. The immense Radical 
majority started with a feeling of contempt for the leader who 
had been rejected at Manchester, but by 1907 he had completely 
reasserted his individual pre-eminence among parliamentarians. 
Mr Balfour had never spoken more brilliantly, nor shone more as a 
debater, than in these years when he had to confront a House of 
Commons three-fourths of which was hostile. His speech at 
Birmingham (November 14, 1907), fully accepting the principles 
of Mr (Jiamberlain*s fiscal policy, proved epoch-making in 
cimsolidating the Unionist party— except for a small number of 
fr(^-tiaders, like Lord Robert Cecil, who continued to hold out — 
in favour of tariff reform ; and during 1908 the process of 
recuperation went on, the by -elections showing to a marked degree 
the increased popular support given to the Unionist candidates. 
Ihis recovery was due also to the forcible- feeble character of the 
Radical campaign against the House of Lords, the unpopularity 
of the Licensing Bill, the failure of the gox ernment to arrive 
at an education settlement, the incapacity of its Irish administra- 
tion, its apparent domination by the “ little navy ” section, 
and its dallying with Socialism in the budget of 1909. The 
rejection of this budget in December hy the House of Lords 
led to a desperate struggle at the polls in January 1910, but 
the confident hopes ol the Unionists were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Ihey won l>ack over a hundred seats, returning 
273 strong, but were still in a minority, the Liberals number- 
ing 275, Labour members 40, and Irish Nationalists 82. Mr 
Balfour himself was elected for the City of London by an 
enormous majority. 

Mr Balfour’s other publications, not yet mentioned, include 
Essays and Addresses (1893) The Foiindatityns of Beliej, 
being Notes wiroductvry to the Sltuiy of Theology (1895). ^ 1 ^ wa.s 

made LL.D. of Edinburgh University in 1881 ; of St Andrew^s 
University in 1885 ; ut Cambridge University in 1888 ; of 
Dublin and Gla.sgow Universities in 1891 ; lord rector of St 
Andrew^s University in 1886 ; of Glasgow University in iSi)o ; 
chancellor of Edinburgh University in 1801 ; member of the 
.senate lajndon Univer.sity in 1888 ; and D.C.L. of Oxford 
Univensity in 1891. He was president of the British A.ssociation 
in J904, and became a fellow of the Royal Society in 1888. He 
was known from early life as a cultured musician, and became an 
enthusia.stic golf player, having been captain of the Royal and 
Antient Golf Club of St Andrews in 1894-1891^. (H. ch.) 

BALFOUR, FRANCIS MAITLAND (1851-J882), British biolo- 
gist, younger brother of Arthur James Balfour, was born at 
Edinburgh on the 10th of November 1851. At Harrow .school 
he showed but little interest in the ordinary routine, but in one 
of the masters, Mr George Griffith, he fortunately found a man 
who encouraged and aided him in the pursuit of natural .science, 
a taste for wliich, and especially for geology, had been cultivated 
in him by his mother from an early age. Going into residence 
at Trinity C>ollege, Cambridge, in 1870, he was elected a natural 
science scholar of his college in the following year, and although 
his reading was not ordered on the lines usual for the Schools, 
he obtained the second place in the Natural Science Tripos of 
December 1873. A course of lectures on embryology'’, delivered 
by Sir Michael Foster in 1S71, definitely turned his attention to 
animal morphology, and, after his tripos, he was selected to 
occupy one of the two seats iillocat^ to the university of 
C^imbridge at the Naples zoological station, llie research work 
which he began there contributed in an important degree to his 
election as a fellow of Trinity in 1874, and also afforded him 
material for a series of papers (published as a monograph in 
1S78) on the Elasmobranch fishes, which threw new light on 
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the development of several organs in the Vertebrates^in particular 
of the uro-genital and nervous systems. His next work was to 
ymte a laige treatise^ Comparative Embryology ^ in two volumes ; 
the first, published in 1880, dealing with the Invertebrates, and 
the second (1881) with the Vertebrates. This book displayed a 
vigorous scientific ime^ination, always controlled by a logical 
sense that rigidly distinguislied between proved fact and mere 
hypothesis, and it at once won wide recognition, not only os an 
admirable digest of the numberless observations made with 
regard to the development of animals during the quarter of a 
century preceding its publication, but also on account of the 
large amount of original research incorporated in its pages. 
Biiifour’s reputation was now such that other universities liecame 
anxious to secure bis services, and he was invited to succeed 
Professor Geoige RoUeston at Oxford and Sir Wyville Thomson 
at Edinburgh. But although he was only a college lecturer, 
holding no olficial post in his university, he declined to leave 
Cambridge, and in tlie spring of 1882 the university recognized 
his merits by instituting a special professorship of animal 
morphology for his benefit. Unhappily he did not deliver a 
single professorial lecture. During the first term after his 
appointment he was incapacitated from work by an attack of 
typhoid fever. Going to the Alps to recruit his health, he 
perished, prolxibly on the 19th of July 1882, in attempting the 
ascent of the Aiguille Blanche, Mont Blanc, at that time unsealed. 
Besides being a brilliant morphologist, Balfour was an accom- 
plished naturalist, and had he livetl would probably have 
taken a high place among British taxonomists. 

BALFOUR, SIR JAMES, Bart, (of Denrnylne and Kinnaird) 
(c. 1600-1657), Scottish annalist and antiquary. He was well 
acquainted with Sir William Segar and with Dugdalc, to whose 
^Jonasiicov he contributed. He was knighted by Charles I. in 
1630, was made Lyon king-at-arms in the same y(‘ar, .and in 
1633 baronet of Kinnaird. He was removed from his office of 
king-at-arms by Cromwell and died in 1657. Some of his 
numerous w’orks arc preserved in the Advocates* library at 
Edinburgh, together with liis correspondence — from which rich 
collection Haig published Balfour's Annalcs of Scotland in 4 vols. 
8vo (1824-1825). 

Sec Sibljald, Memoria Balfouriana (1699), 

BALFOUR, SIR JAMES (of Pittendreich) (d. 1583 or 1584), 
Scottish judge and politician, son of Sir Michael Balfour of 
Montquhanny, wa.s eflucatcd for the legal branch of tlie church 
of Scotland. In June 1547, together with Knox and others taken 
at St Andrews, he was condemned to the French galleys, but was 
released in 1549, abjured the refonners, entered the service of 
Mary of Guise, and was rewarded with some considerable legal 
appointments. Subseijuenlly he went over to the k^rds of the 
congregation and then betrayed their plans. After Mary’s 
arrival in Scotland he became one of her secretaries, in 1565 
being reported as her grcatc.st favourite after Kizzio.' He 
obtained the parsonage of Flisk in Fife in 1561, was nominated 
a lord of session, and in 1563 one of the commissaries of the 
court whi('h now took the place of the former eccle.siastiail 
tril)unal ; in 1565 he was made a privy-councillor^^ and in 1566 
lord clerk' register, and wa.s knighted. According to Mary his 
murder was intended together with Kizzio’s in 1566. An 
adherent of Bothwell, he was deeply implicated in Darnley’s 
murder, though n<jt pre.sent at the commission of the crime. By 
his means Darnley was lodged at Kirk o’ Fic;ld, his brothers’ 
house. He was supposed to have drawn up the bond at ('raig- 
miliar for the murder ; he signed it, was made under Bothwell 
deputy -governor of Edinburgh Castle, and is said to liavc drawn 
up the marriage-contract between Bothwell and Mary. When, 
however, the fall of Bothwell was seen to be impending he 
rapidly changed sides and surrendered the castle to Murray, 
stipulating for his pardon for Darnley’s murder, the retention of the 
priory of Pittenweem, and pecuniary rewards. He was appointed 
president of the court of session on resigning the office of lord- 
clerk-regisler. He was present at the battle of Langsidc with 
the regent in 1568, and was accused of having advis^ Mary to 
* Cal. of State Pap, {Scottish), ii. 218, 250. 
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leave Dunbar to her ruin, and of having betrayed to her 
enemies the casket letters. Tlie same year, however, in con- 
sequence of renewed intrigues with Mary’s faction, he was 
dismissed, and next year was imprisoned on the chaige of 
complicity in Darnley 's murder. He succeeded in effecting his 
escape by means of bribery, the expenses of which he is said to 
have paid by intercepting the money sent from France to Mary’s 
aid. In August 1571, during the regency of Lennox, an act of 
forfeiture was passed against him, but next year he was again 
playing traitor and discovering the secrets of his party to Morton, 
and he obtained a pardon from the latter in 1573 and negotiated 
the pacification of Perth the same year. Distrusted by alf parties, 
he lied to France, where he seems to have remained till 1580. 
In 1579 his forfeiture was renewed by act of parliament. In 
January 1 580 he wrote to Mary offering her his serv'ices, and in 
June protested his desire to be useful to Elizabeth, lamented the 
influence of the Jesuits, and intended a journey to Dieppe to hear 
sonic gocKl Protestant preaching.- On the a 7th of December of the 
same year he returned to Scotland and effected the downfall and 
execution of Morton by producing a bond, proliably that in 
defence of Bothwell and to promote liis marriage with Mary, and 
giving evidence of the latter's knowledge of Bothwcll’s intention 
to murder Darnley. In J uly 1 581 his cause was relveard ; he was 
acquitted of murder by assize, and shortly afterwards in 1581 or 
1582 he was restored to his estates and received at court, llis 
career, one of the blac kest in the annals of political perfidy 
and crime, closed shortly before the 24th of January 1584. He 
was the greatest lawyer of his day, and part-author at least of 
Balfour’s Practicks, the earliest text-lxx)k of Scottish law, not 
published, however, till 1754. He married Margaret, daughter 
and lieir of Michael Balfour of Burleigh, by whom, besides three 
daughters, he had six sons, tlie eldest of whom was created 
Baron Balfour of liurleigh in 1607.^ 

BiuLiocjRAriiY. Sec artic le in tin* Diet, of Xat, Biog, and authori- 
ties there quoted; Balfour's Prat tit ks (1734) and introductory 
]m*face: A. l^ang’s Htst. of Senthmd, vol. ii. alid authorities (loo-i) ; 
Sir J, Melvilh^’s Memoirs (Baniuilyne Chd>. TS27) ; Cal, of State 
Pa/yers -- RegUter of Privv Count il of Stotland, 1. -iii. ; Scotti-ih 
Series ('rhorpe), i. and 11. (Bain), ii.-i\,. The Bordet J^apers, i. ; 
JTamiUou Papers, ii. (Foreign). (P. C V.) 

BALFOUR, ROBERT (known also as Balforeus) (1550?-- 
1625?), Scottish philosopher, was ediiciit(‘d at St Aiulrinvs 
and the university of Paris. He was for many years principal 
of the Ouienne College at Bordeaux. His great work is his 
Commmtarii in Organum Logiemn Aristoltiis (Bordeaux, i6j8 ); 
the copy in the British Museum contains a number of highly 
eulogistic poems in honour of Balfour, who is described as 
Graium aemiilus arer. Balfour was one ot the scholars who 
contributed to spread over Europe the fame of the prae- 
femuhim tngenium Scotornm, His contemporary, Dempster, 
called him the “ phoenix of his age, a philosopher jirofoiindly 
skillc’d in the Greek and Latin languages, and a mathematician 
worthy of being compared with the ancients.” Ilis Cleontcdis 
mvtcora, with notes and Latin translation, was reprinted at 
Leiden as laic as 1820. 

Sc*e Dempster. Historia Ju clesia^iit n (jen/. Scotornm ; Irving's 
Lives of the Scottish Writers ; Ander.'^ou’.s Smttish Satom, i. 217. 

BALGUY, JOHN (1686-1748), English divine and philo.sopher, 
was born at Sheffield on the 12th of August 1686. He was 
educated at the Sheffield grammar sc hcjol and at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated JEA. in 1706, was ordained in 
1710, and in 1711 obtained the small living of Lamesley and 
Tanfield in Durham. He married in 1715. It was the year in 
which Bishop Hoadley preached the famous sermon cm “ 'I’he 
Kingdom of Christ,” which gave*, rise to the ” Bangorian con- 
troversy ” ; and Balguy, under the noni de plume of Silvitis, 
began his career of authorship by taking the side of Hoadley 
in this controversy against some of his High Church oppements. 

2 Cal, of State Pap. (Foreign), 1579-1580. j». 294. 

® The title was attainted m 1716, throiij^h tlie 5th baron's com- 
plicity in thc' Jacohite rising of 1715. In 1869 it was restored to 
Alexander Hugh Brucci (b. 1S49), as 6th burori ; he became one of 
the most influential of contemporary Scottish nobleipcn, on the 
Conservative side tn politics, and was .secretary lor Scotland from 
1895 
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In 1726 he published A letter to a Deist concerning ^e Beauty 
and Excellency of Moral Virtue, and the Support and Improve^ 
ment which it receives from the Christian Religion, diiefly 
designed to show that, while a love of virtue for its own sake is 
the highest principle of morality, religious rewards and punish- 
ments are most valuable, and in some cases absolutely indis- 
pensable, as sanctions of conduct. In 1727 he was made a 
prebendary of Salisbury by his friend Hoadley. He published in 
the same year the first part of a tractate entitled The Founda- 
tion of Moral Goodness, and in the following year a second 
part. Illustrating and enforcing the Principles contained in the 
former. The aim of the work is two-fold — to refute the 
theory of Hutcheson regarding the basis of rectitude, and to 
establish the theory of Cudworth and Qarke, that virtue is 
conformity to reason — the acting according to fitnesses which 
arise out of the eternal and immutable relations of agents to 
objects. In 1729 he l>ecame vicar of Northallerton, in the county 
of York. His next work was an essay on Divine Rectitude : or, 
a Brief Inquiry concerning the Moral Perfections of the Deity, 
particularly in respect of Creation and Providence, It is an attempt 
to show that the same moral principle which ought to direct 
human life may lie perceived to underlie the works and ways of 
God : goodness in the Deity not being a mere disposition to 
benevolence, but a regard to an order, beauty and harmony, 
which are not merely relative to our faculties and capacities, 
!)ut real and absolute ; claiming for their own sakes the reverence 
of all intelligent beings, and alone answering to the perfection of 
the divine ideas. Balguy wrote several other terse and readable 
tracts of the same nature, which he collected and published in 
a .single volume in 1734. In 1741 he published an Essay on 
Redemption, containing somewhat advanced views. Redemption 
as tauglit in Scripture means, according to him, “ the deliverance 
or release of mankind from the power and punishment of .sin, by 
the meritorious suiTerings of Jesus Christ,” but involves no 
translation of guilt, substitution of persons ot vicarious punishment. 
Freed from these ideas, which have arisen from interpreting 
literally expressions which are properly figurative, the doctrine, 
he argues, satisfies deep and urgent human wants, and is in perfect 
consistence and agreement with reason and rectitude. His last 
publication was a volume of sermons, pervaded by good .sense 
and good feeling, and clear, natural and direct in style. He 
died at Harrogate on the 2Tst of September 1748. A second 
volume of sermons appeared in 1750 (3rd ed. in 2 vols., 1760). 

BALI, an island of the East Indies, E. of Java, from which 
it is separated by Bali Strait, which is shallow, and scarcely over 
a mile in width at its narrowest point. Bali is 93 m. in length, 
and its greatest breadth is 50 m. I'he area is 2095 sq. m. In 
1882, for administrative purposes, Bali was .separated from Java | 
and combined with the island of Lombok to form the Dutch 1 
residency of Lombok and Bali, Politically its divisions are two : — | 
(1) the two districts, Buleleng and Jembrana, on Dutch territory ; ! 
and (2) the autonomous stiitcs of Klung Lung, Bangli, Mengui, | 
Badung and Tabanan. Buleleng, on the north-west, is the chief 
town. The population on Dutch territory in the whole residency 
in the year 1905 was 523.535. Bali lielongs physically to 
Java; the climate and soil are the same and it has mountains 
of proportionate height. There arc .several lakes of great depth 
and streams well fitted for the jiurposes of irrigation, of which 
full advantage is taken by llie natives. The geological formation 
includes (like that of Java) three regions — the central volcanic, 
the southern peninsula of Tertiar)' limestone, and alluvial plains 
between the older formations. The highest volcanoes, Talmnan, 
Batur and Gunimg Agiyig (Bali Beak), have respectively heights 
of 7545 H., 7383 ft., and 10,497 ft., the central chain having an 
averc^e altitude of 3282 ft. As regards flora and fauna Bali is 
associated with Java. The deep strait which separates it on 
the cast from Lombok was taken by A. K. Wallace (q.v,) as 
representing the so-called Wallace's Line, whereby he demarcated 
tlie Asiatic from the Australian fauna. 

The natives of Bali, though of the same stock as Uie Javanese, 
and resembling them in general appearance, exceed them in 
stature and muscular poiver, as well as in activity and enterprise. 


They are skilful agriculturists and artisans, especially in textile 
fabrics and the manufacture of arms. Though native rule is 
tyrannical and arbitrary, especially in the principalities of 
Badung and Tabanan, trade and industry could not flourish 
if insecurity of persons and property existed to any great extent. 
The natives have also a remedy against the aggression of their 
rulers in their own hands ; it is called Metilas, consists in a general 
rising and renunciation of allegiance, and proves mostly successful. 
Justice is administered from a written civil and criminal code. 
Slavery is abolished. Hinduism, which was once the religion of 
Java, but has been extinct there for four centuries, is still in 
vogue in the islands of Bali and Lombok, where the cruel 
custom of widow-burning (suttee) is still practised, and the 
Hindu system of the four castes, witii a fifth or Pariah caste 
(called Chandala), adhered to. It appears partly blended with 
Buddhism, partly overgrown with a belief in Kolas, or evil 
spirits. To appease these, offerings are made to them either 
direct or through the mediation of the Devas (domestic or 
agrarian deities) ; and if these avail not, the Menyepi or Great 
Sacrifice is resort^ to. In the course of this ceremony, after the 
sacrifice, men rush in all directions carrying torches ; the women 
also carry fire-brands, or knock on the houses with rice-crushers 
and other heavy implements, and thus the evil spirits are con- 
sidered to be driven away. The Mahommedan religion occurs 
among the coastal population. The Balinese language belongs to 
the same group of the Malayan class as the Javanese, Sundanese, 
Madurese, &c., but is as distinct from each of these as French is 
from I talian. It is most nearly akin to the Sasak language spoken 
in Lombok and on the east coast of Bali. The literary language 
has embodied many of its ingredients from the Old Javanese, 
as s]X)ken in Java at the time of the fall of Majapahit (15th 
century), while the vulgar dialect has kept free from such 
admixture. Javanese influence is also traceable in the use of 
three varieties of speech, as in the Javanese language, according 
to tl\e rank of the people addressed. The alphabet is with some 
modifications the same as the Javanese, but more complicated. 
'I'hc material universally used for writing on is the prepared leaf 
of the lontar palm. The sacred literature of the Balinese is 
written in the ancient Javanese or Kaivi language, which appears 
to he better understood here than it is in Java. A general decline 
in culture is manifest in the Balinese. Of the early history of 
their island the Balinese know nothing. The oldest tradition 
they possess refers to a time shortly after the overthrow of the 
Majapahit dynasty in Java, about the middle of the 15th century; 
but it has been supposed that there must have been Indian 
settlers here before the middle of the ist century, by whom the 
present name, probably cognate with the Sanskrit balin, strong, 
was in all likelihood imposed. It was not till 1633 that the Dutch 
attempted to enter into alliance with the native princes, and their 
earliest permanent settlement at Port Badung only dates from 
1845. Their influence was extended by the results of the war 
which they waged with the natives about 1847-49. 

'llie only roadstead safe all the year round is Temukus on the 
north coast. The rivers are not navigable. Agriculture is thechief 
means of subsistence ; rice being a crop of particular importance. 
Other crops grown for export are coffee, tobacco, cocoa and 
indigo. Gold-working, the making of arms and musical instru- 
ments, wood-carving, cotton, silk and gold thread weaving are 
I of importance. There are numerous Arab and Chinese traders. 

I Sev U. Van Eck. Schetsen van het eiland Bali, Tijdsch. van Ncderl. 
Indie (1878“ 1879); J. Jacobs. Eeeni^en tijd onder de Haliers 
(Batavia. 1883) ; H. Tonkes, Volkskunde von Bali (Halle. 1888) ; 
Liefrinck, De rijst cuUuur ob Bali, Indische Gids. (1886). 

BALIKISRI (Balukiser), a towm of Asia Minor, capital of the 
Karasi sanjak in the vilayet of Brusa, altitude 575 ft., situated 
on rising ground above a fertile plain which drains to the 
Sea of Marmora. Pop. 20,000 (Moslems, 15,000; Christians, 
5000). It is a centre of trade in opium, silk and cereals, com- 
municating l^y carriage roads with Panderma. The sanjak is 
rich in mineral wealth ; silver mines are worked at Balia and 
boracite mines at Susurlu. At or near Balikisri was the Roman 
town of Hadrianutherae, founded, as its name commemorates, 
by the emperor Hadrian. 
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BAUOL, the name of a family which played an important 
part in the history of Scotland. The founder of the family in 
England was a Norman baron, Guy or Guido de Baliol, who 
held the fiefs of Bailleul, Dampieme, Harcourt and Vinoy in 
Normandy. G)ming to England with William the Conqueror, 
he received lands in the north of England from William 11 ., and 
his son, or grandson, Bernard or Barnard de Baliol, built a 
fortress in Durham called Castle Barnard, around which the town 
of Barnard Castle grew. The first burgesses probably obtained 
their privileges from him. Bernard fought for King Stephen 
during the civil war, was present at the battle of the Standard 
in August 1138, and was t^en prisoner at the battle of Lincoln 
in February 1141. The date of his death is uncertain. Dugdale 
only believes in the existence of one Bernard de Baliol, but it 
seems more probable that the Bernard de Baliol referred to after 
1167 was a son of the elder Bernard, and not the same individual. 
If so the younger Bernard was one of the northern borons who 
raised the siege of Alnwick, and took William the Lion, king of 
Scotland, prisoner in July 1 1 74. He also confirmed the privileges 
granted by his father to the burgesses of Barnard Castle, and was 
succeeded by his son Eustace. Practically nothing is known of 
Eustace, or of his son Hugh who succeeded about 1215. Hugh’s 
son and successor, John de Baliol, who increased his wealth and 
position by a marriage with Dervoiguila (d. 1290), daughter of 
Alan, earl of Galloway, is said to have possessed tJiirty knights’ 
fees in England and one half of the lands in Galloway. He was 
one of the regents of Scotland during the minority of Alexander 
111., but in 1255 was deprived of this office and his lands forfeited 
for treason. He then appeared in England fighting for Henry III. 
against Simon de Montfort, and was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Lewes in 1264. About 1263 he established several scholarships 
at Oxford, and after his death in 1269 his widow founded the 
college which bears the name of the family. He left four son.s, 
three of whom died without issue, and in 1278 his lands came to 
his son, John de Baliol {q.v.), who was king of Scotland from 
1292 to 1296, and who died in Normandy in 1315. John’s eldest 
son by his marriage with Isabel, daughter of John de Warenne, 
earl of Surrey, was Edward de Baliol who shared his father’s 
captivity in England in 1296. Subsequently crossing over to 
France, he appears to have lived mainly on his land? in Normandy 
until 1324, when he was invited to England by King Edward II., 
who hoped to bring him forward as a candidate for the S('ottish 
crown. A favourable opportunity, however, did not arise until 
after the death of King Robert the Bruce in 1329, when Edward 
TIT. had succeeded his father on the English throne. Although 
Edward did not give Baliol any active assistance, the claimant 
placed himself at the head of some disinherited Scottish nobles, 
raised a small army and sailed from Ravenspur. Landing at 
Kinghom in Fifeshire in August 1332, he gained a complete 
victory over the Scots under Donald, earl of Mar, at Dupplin 
Moor, took Perth, and on the 24th of September was crowned 
king of Scotland at Scone. He then acknowledged Edward III. 
as his superior, but soon afterwards was defeated at Annan 
(where his brother, Henry de Baliol, was slain) and compelled to 
fly to England. Regaining his kingdom after the defeat of the 
Scots at Halidon Hill in July 1333, Baliol surrendered the whole 
of the district formerly known as Lothian to Edward, and did 
homage for Scotland to the English king. His party, however, 
was weakened by disunion, and he won no serious support in 
Scotland. Entirely dependent on Edward, he again sought 
refuge in England, and took a very slight part in the war waged 
on his behalf. He returned to Scotland after the defeat of King 
David 11 . at Neville’s Cross in 1346. After making an absolute 
surrender of Scotland to Edward III. in 1356 at Roxburgh in 
return for a pension, Edward de Baliol died at Wheatley near 
Doncaster in 1367. 

A cadet branch of the Baliol family was descended from 
Ingdram, or Engelram, a son of the younger Bernard de Baliol. 
Ingelram’s wife was the daughter and heiress of William de 
Berkeley, lord of Eeidcastle in Forfarshire, and chamberlain of 
Scotland, and by her he had a son Henry, who became chamber- 
lain about 1223. Henry married I.^ra or Lauretta, a daughter 


of Philip de Valoines (Valsqnes), lord of Panmure, and in 1234 
inherited part of the rich English fiefs of the Valoines family. 
He sided with the English banms against John in 1215, and 
accompanied Henry III. to F'rance in 1242. He died in 1246. It 
is pro^ble but not certain that Henry’s son was Alexander de 
Baliol, lord of Cavers in Teviotdale, and chamberlain of Scotland. 
Alexander took a leading part in Scottish affairs during the latter 
part of the 13th century, and is first mentioned as chamberlain in 
1287. He shared in the negotiation.s between the Scottish nobles 
and Edward I. of England which culminated in the treaty of 
Salisbury in 1289, and the treaty of Brigham in 1290. Pro^bly 
deprivedof his office as chamberlain about 1296 he may haveshared 
the imprisonment of his kinsman, John de Baliol the king. He 
then fought in Scotland for Edward, and was summoned to several 
English parliaments. His wife was Isabella de Chilham, through 
whom he obtained lands in Kent. He died about 1309, leaving 
a son, Alexander, whose son, 1 'homas, sold the estate of Cavers 
to William, earl of Douglas, in 1368. Thomas is the last of the 
Baliols mentioned in the Scottish records. 

A late and dubious tradition asserts that the family name 
became so discredited owing to the pusillanimous conduct of 
John and Edward Baliol that it was almndonecl by its owners in 
favour of the form Baillie. 

SiH? John of Fordun, Chronica gentis Sratorum, t’dited by W. F. 
Skene (Edinburgh, 1871-1872) ; Andrew of Wynloun, The Orygynale 
Cnmykil of Scotland ^ e<litcd by David l^ixin^ (Edinburgh, 1K72-1879) ; 
Gesta Udwardi dc Carnanmn, by a canon ol Biidlin^ton, edited by 
W. Stubbs (T.ondon, 1883) ; W. PuKdale, The Baronage of England 
(I.ondon. 1675-1676) : R. Surtees, The Hiatory of Durham (London. 
i 8 i()-i 84 o); Dotumenls and Records illustrating the History of 
Scotland, edited by F. T. l*algravo ( 1 -ondon, 1837) ; Documents 
illustrative of the History of Scotland (1286-1306), edited i»y J. Steven- 
son (Edinburgh, 1870) ; Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, 
edited by J. Bain (Edinburgh, 1881-1888). 

BALIOL, JOHN DE (1249-1315), king of Scotland, was a son 
of John de Baliol (d. 1269) of Barnard Castle, Durham, by his 
I wife Dervorguila, daughter of Alan, earl of Galloway, and 
became head of the Baliol family (see above) and lord of extensive 
lands in England, France and Scotland on his elder brother’s 
death in 1278. Little else, however, is known of his early life. 
He came into prominence when the Scottish throne became 
vacant in 1290 owing to the death of Margaret, the “ maid of 
Norway,” a granddaughter of King Alexander III., and was 
one of the three candidates for the crown whose pretensions 
were seriously considered. Claiming through his maternal 
grandmother, Margaret, the eldest daughter of David, earl of 
Huntingdon (d. 1219), who was a grandson of King David I., 
Baliol’s principal rival was Robert Bruce, earl of Annandale, 
and the dispute was the somewhat familiar one of the eldest by 
descent against the nearest of kin. Meanwhile the English king, 
Edward I., was closely watching the trend of affairs in Scotland 
and was invited to settle this dispute. It is doubtful what 
rights, if any, the English kings had over Scotland, but when 
Edward met the Scottish nobles at Norham in May 1291, he 
demanded a formal recognition of his position as overlord of 
Scotland. After some delay this was tacitly admitted by the 
nobles, and acknowledged by Baliol and the other competitors, 
who all agreed to abide by his decision. A court of eighty 
Scotsmen and twenty-four linglishmen was then appointed 
to try the question. Traversing the statements made in favour 
of Bruce, Baliol claimed by the principles of feudal law for an 
indivisible inheritance, and on the advice of the court Edward 
decided in his favour. Having sworn fealty to the English king, 
Baliol was crowned king of Scotland at Scone on the 30th of 
November 1292 ; in his new capacity he did homage to Edward 
at Newcastle, and in January 1293 released the English king 
from all promises and obligations made while the kingdom of 
Scotland was in his hands. These amicable relations were soon 
disturbed. A Scottish vjissal carried his case to Edward as 
Baliol’s overlord, and Baliol himself was soon summoned to the 
English court to answer a suit brought against him. After a 
short struggle he admitted Edward’s right, and in May 1294 
attended a parliament in London. He soon quarrelled with his 
overlord, the exact point at issue being doubtful, and returned 
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to Scotland. G>nsequeDt on the dispute which had broken out 
between England and France^ a council of twelve was apf^inted 
to assist him^ and it was decided to defy Edward. Englishmen 
were dismissed from the Scottish court, their fiefs were con- 
fiscated, and an alliance was concluded with Philip IV., kii^ 
of France. War broke out, but Baliol did not take the field in 
person. Invading Scotland, Edward met with a feeble resistance, 
and at Brechin in July 12^ Baliol surrendered his kingdom to 
Antony Bek, bishop of Durham, as the representative of the 
English king. Alx)ut the same time he appeared before Edward 
at Montrose, and delivered to him a white rod, the feudal token 
of resignation. With his son, Edward, he was taken a prisoner 
to Engkuid, remaining in captivity until July 1290, when he was 
released at the request of Pope Boniface VI 11 . He lived for 
gome time under the pope’s supervision, and seems to have 
passed his remaining days rjuietly on his French estates. He 
died in Normandy early in 1315, leaving several children by his 
wife, Isabel, a daughter of John de Warenne, earl of Surrey 
(d. 1304). 

See Documents and Records illustrating the History of Scotland, edited 
by F. T. I'algrave (Loudon, 1837) ; Documents illustrative of the 
History of Scotland, i28f) 1306, edited by J. Stevenson (Edinburgh. 
1870) ; T. IL Burton, History of Scotland, vol. ii. (Edinburgh, 1905) ; 
A. Lang, History of Scotland, vol. i. (Kdinburgii. 1904) ; Sir H. 
Maxwell, Robert the Bruce (London, 1897) ; Calendar of Documents 
relating tv Sioiland, c!!dite<l by J. Bain (Edinburgh, 1881-1888). 
Also ScoTLANii : History, 


BALIUAG, a town of the province of Bulacan, Luzon, Philip- 
>ine Islands, on the Quingua river. 29 m. (by rail) N.N.W. of 

anila. Pop. (1903) 21,008, including the population (7072) 
of Bustos, which was annexed to Baliuag in that year after the 
census was taken. Baliuag is served by an extension of the 
railway between Manila and Dagupan. It is the trade centre 
of a fertile agricultural district, and manufactures bamboo hats, 
silk and nati\*e fibre goods. 

BALKAN PENINSULA, the most easterly of the three large 
penin.sula.s whicli form the southern extremities of the European 
continent. Its area, 184^779 sq* ni., is about 35,000 sq. m. less 
than that of the Iberian Peninsula, but more than twice that of 
the Italian. Its northern boundary stretches from the Kilia 
mouth of the Danube to the Adriatic Sea near Fiume, and is 
generally regarded as marked by the courses of the rivers Danube, 
Save and Kulpa. On the E. it is iKiunded by the Black Sea, 
the Sea of Mannora, and the Aegean ; on the S. by the 
Mediterranean ; on the W. by the Ionian Sea and the Adriatic. 
With the exception of the Black Sea coast and the Albanian 
littoral, its shores arc considerably indented and flanked by 
groups of islands. Tlie Peninsula in its general contour resembles 
an inverted pyramid or triangle, terminating at its apex in a 
subsidiary peninsula, the Peloponnesus or Morea. Its surface 
is almost entirely mountainous, the only extensive plains l)eing 
those formed by the valleys of the Danube and Maritza, and the 
basin of Thessaly drained by the Salarabria (ancient Peneus), 
The Danubian plain, lying, for the most part, outside the Penin- 
sula. is enclosed, on the north, by the (.arpathians ; and on the 
south by the Balkans, from which the Peninsula derives its 
name. These ranges form together the great semicircular 
mountain-chain, known as the anti-Dacian .system, through 
which the Danulxj finds a passage at tlie Iron Gates. The other 
mountain-systems display great complexity of formation ; 
beginning with the Dinaric Alps and the parallel ranges of 
Bosnia, Uiey run, as a rule, from north-west to south-east ; the 
great chain of Rhodoix; traverses the centre of the Peninsula, 
throwing out spurs towards the Black Sea and the Aegean : 
farther west are the lofty Shar Dagh and the mountains of 
Montenegro and Allmnia, continued by the Pindus range and 
the heights of Acarnania and Aetolia. The principal summits 
are Olympus (9794 B ), overlooking the Gulf of Salonica ; Musall 4 
(9631) and Popova Shapka (8855), lx)th in the Rhodope system ; 
Liubotrn in the Shar Dagh (8989); Elin, in the Perin Planina 
(8794); Belmeken in southern Bulgaria (chain of Dospat, 8562) ; 
Smolika in the Pindus range (8445); Hormitor in nortltern 
Montenegro (8294) ; Kaimakchal^ in central Macedonia (8255); 


and Kiona in Aetolia (8235). Owing to Ae distribution of the 
mountain-chains, the pnndpal rivers flow in an easterly or south- 
easterly direction ; the Danube falls into the Black Sea ; the 
Maritza, Mesta, Struma {Strynwn), Vardar and Salambria into 
the Aegean. The only considerable rivers flowing into the 
Adriatic are the Narenta, Drin and Viossa. The principal 
lakes are those of Ochrida, Prespa, Scutari and lannina. The 
climate is more severe than that of the sister peninsulas, and 
the temperature is liable to sudden changes. The winter, 
though short, is often intensely cold, especially in the Danubian 
plain and in 'Lbrace, the rigorous climate of which is frequently 
alluded to by the Latin poets. Bitter north-easterly winds 
prevail in the spring, and snow is not uncommon even in the 
low-lying districts of Greece. The autumn weather is generally 
fine and clear. 

Geology , — Broadly speaking, the Balkan Peninsula may be divided 
into four areas which geologically are distinct. There is n central 
region, roughly triangular in shape, with its base resting upon the 
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Aegean Sea and its apex in Servia. On two sides this area is bordered 
by belts of folded btnls which form on the west the mountain ranges 
of the Adriatic and Ionian coasts, and on the north the chain of 
the Balkans. Finally. l>eyond the Balkans lies the great Rumanian 
depression, occupied chiefly by undisturbed Cretaceous and Tertiary 
strata. The central region, although wedged in between two belts of 
folding, is not affected by the folds of either, excepting near its 
margins. It consists largely of crystalline and schistose rocks. The 
core is formed by the mountain masses of Rhodope, Belasitza. Perm 
and Kila ; and here I’alaeozoic and Mesozoic beds are absent, and 
the earliest sedimentary deposits belong to the Tertiaiy period and 
lie flat upon the crystalline rocks. Upon the margins, hoivever, 
Cretaceous beds are found. The eastern parts of Greece are com- 
posed almost entirely of Cretaceous beds, but nevertheless they 
must be considered to belong to the central area, for the folds which 
affect them are nearly at right angles to those of tlic western chain.s. 
In gtmeral, however, the central area is one of faulting rather than 
of folding, and the sedimentary beds sometimes lie in trotighs formed 
by faults. Extensive volcanic outbursts occurred in this region during 
the Tertiary period. In the western folded belt the strike of the folds is 
N.W.-S.E., or N.N.W.-S.S.E. There are many local irregularities, but 
the general direction is maintained as far as the southern extremity of 
Greece, where the folds show a tendency to curve towards Crete. 
In the north, Carlxiniferous Ixsds are prestmt, and the Trias and the 
Jura take a considerable part in the formation of the chain. The 
Sarmatian beds are also involved in the folds, indicating that tlie 
folding was not completed till Pliocene times. In the south, the 
older beds disappear and the whole chain is formed chiefly of Cre- 
taceoas beds, though Eocene and probably Jurassic rocks are 
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present. The Eocene beds are folded, but the marginal Pliocene 
beds are not. and the final folding seems to have taken place during 
the Miocene period. (For the Balkans, sec Bitlcaria.) 

Area and Population , — The following figures show the area and 
population of the various political divisions of the Balkan Peninsula 
in 1909 ; sec also the articles on the separate countries. 


appeared in the rest of Greece, almost entirely in Servia ; and it 
continues to decrease in Bulgaria notwithstanding the efforts of 
the authorities to check emigration. It is nowhere found in 
compiact masses except in north-eastern Bulgaria and the region 
between Adrianoi)le, the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora. 


Political Divisions. 

Croatia-Slavonia (south of the Save 
and Kulpa) .... 

Servia 

Bulgaria (with Eastern RumcUa) . 
The Dobrudja (Rumania) 
Dalmatia (Austria) 

Montenegro 

Bosnia and Herzegovina (Austria- 

Hungary) 

Sanjak of Novibazar (Turkish) 
Albania, Macedonia and other 
Turkish possessions . 

Greece 


BUsewhere it appears in separate villages and 
isolated districts, or in the larger towns and their 
immediate neighbourhood. 'Ihe total Turkish 
population of the Peninsula scarcely exceeds 

1.800.000. The Slavonic population, including 
the Serbo-Croats and Bulgars, is by far the 
most numerous ; its total aggregate exceeds 

1 0.000. 000. The maj ori ty of the Serbo-Croats left 
their homes among the Carpathians and settled 
in the Balkan Peninsula in the 7th century. 
'The distinction between the Serbs of the more 
central region and the Croats of the north-west, 
was first drawn by the early Byziintine chroni- 
clers, and was well established by the 1 2th cen- 
tury. It does not correspond with any valid 
linguistic or racial difference ; but in the course 0! 


For full details as to the physical features, natural products, 
population, customs, trade, finance, government, religion, education, 
language, literature, antiquities, history, politics. &c., of the Balkan 
lands, .see Albania. Bosnia and HERZEciOViNA. Bulgaria, Croatia- 
Slavonia, Dalmatia, Dobrudja, Greece, Illyria, Macedonia, 
Montenegro, Noviuazar, Servia and Turkey. 

Races , — The Peninsula is inhabited by a great variety of races, 
whose ethnological limits are far from corresponding with the 
existing political boundaries. The Turkish population, descended 
in part from the Ottoman invaders of the J4th and 1 5th centuries. 



in part from colonists introduced at various epochs from Asia by 
the Turkish government, declined considerably during the 19IU 
centur}', especially in the countries withdrawn from the sultan’s 
authority. It is diminishing in Thessaly ; ' it has entirely dis- 


, time a strong religious difference arose. Along the Croatian and 
Dalmatian coast there existed a well-developed I-atin civiliza- 
tion, which was sustained by constant intercourse with Italy ; 
and, under its influence, the Serbo-Croatian immigrants were 
converted to the Roman Catholic Church. In the wild and 
mountainous interior, however, the Byzantine Church had few 
or no rivals and the Orthodox creed prevailed. The Orthodox 
Serbs inhabit the kingdom of Servia, Old Servia (or Novibazar 
and north-western Macedonia), Montenegro, Herzegovina and 
parts of Bosnia. The Roman Catholic ('roats predominate in 
Dalmatia, north-western Bosnia and Croatia-Slavonia. Monte- 
negro, like the other mountainous regions, adhered to the. Greek 
('hurch ; it received a number of Orthodox Servian refugees at 
the beginning of the 15th century, when the ’I’urks occupied 
Servia. The numbers of the Serbo-Croats may be estimated at 
about 5,600,000. I'he Bulgars, who de.seend from a fusion of the 
Slavonic element with a later Ugro-Finnish immigration, inhabit 
the kingdom of Bulgaria (including Kastern Riimclia), parts 
of the Dobrudja and the greater part of Macedonia, except Old 
Servia and the Aegean littoral. Apart from their colonics in 
Bessarabia and elsewhere, they may be reckoned at 4,400,000. 
Only a portion of the widely-spread Rurnan or Vlach race, which 
extends over a great part of Transylvania, .south Hungary and 
Be.ssarabia, a.s well as the Rumanian kingdom, falls within the 
limits of the Peninsula. It is found in numerous detached 
settlements in Macedonia, Albania and northern Greece, and in 
colonies of recent date in Servia and Bulgaria. T'hc nomad 
Vlachs or Tzintzars of these countries call themselves Arumani 
or “ Romans ; they arc a remnant of the native Latinized 
population which received an increase from the immigration 
of Daco-Roman refugees, who fled southwards during tlie 3rd 
century, after the abandonment of Dada by Aurelian. (See 
Vlachs.) The entire Ruman population of the Balkan countries 
may be set down approximately at 600,000. I'he Albanians, who 
call themselves Shkiipetar or Arber, are the representatives of 
the primitive Illyrian population ; they inhabit the Adriatic lit- 
toral from the southern frontier of Montenegro to the ncjrthern 
boundary of Greece, in which country they arc found in consider- 
able numbers. They have shown a tendenej^ to advance in a 
north-easterly direction toward.s the Servian frontier, and tlie 
movement Ivas lieen encouraged for political reasons by the 
Turkish government. 'Die whole Albanian nation possibly 
numbers from 1,500,000 to 1,600,000. The Greeks, whose 
immigration from Asia Minor took place in prehistoric times, are, 
next to the Albanians, the oldest race in the J\*ninsula. 'J'hcir 
maritime and commercial instincts have led them from the 
earliest times to found .settlements on the sea-nxist and the 
islands. They inhabit the Black Sea littoral from Varna to 
the Bosporus, the shores of the Sea of Marmora and the Aegean, 
the Aegean archipelago, the mainland of Cirecce, Kpinis and the 
western islands as far north as Corfu. In Con.stantinople they 
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probably exceed 300,000. They are seldom found in large 
numbers at any j<reat distance from the sea, and usually con- 
gregate in the pnncipal towns and commercial centres, such as 
Adrianoplc, Constantza, Varna and Philippopolis ; there are 
also detached colonies at Melnik, Stanimaka, Kavakly, Niegush 
and elsewhere. The Greek inhabitants of the Peninsula and 
adjacent islands probably number 4,500,000. The remainder 
of the population is for the most part composed of Armenians, 
Jews and gipsies. The Armenians, like the Greeks, congregate 
in the principal centres of trade, especially at Constantinople ; 
their numbers were greatly reduced by the massacres of 1896. 
The Jews are most numerous at Salonica where they form half 
the population. The gipsies are scattered widely throughout the 
Peninsula ; they are found not only in wandering troops, as 
elsewhere in Europe, but in settlements or cantonments in the 
neighbourhood of towns and villages. 

Ueligions , — Owing to tin* nuiniToiis conversions to Islam which 
followed the Turkish conciiiest. the Mahommedan population of the 
Ueninsula is largely iu excess of the purely Turkish clement. More 
than half the Albanian nation and 35% of the inhabitants of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina adopted the creed' of the conquering race. Among 
the Bulgars and Greeks the conversions were less numerous. The 
Bulgarian Mahommedans. or Bomaks. who inhabit the valleys of 
Hhodopc and certain districts in northern Bulgaria, are numerically 
insignificant ; the Greek followers of Islam arc almost confined to 
Crete. The whole Moslem population of the iVninsula is about 
3,300,000. The great bulk of the Christian population belongs to 
the Orthodox Church, of which the oecumenical patriarch at Con- 
stantinople is the nominal head, having precedence over all other 
ecchtsiastical dignitaries. The Bulgarian, Servian. Montenegrin 
and Grt;ek churches are, however, in reality autocephalous. The 
Bulgarian church enjoys an exceptional position, inasmuch as its 
spiritual chief, the exarch, who resid(*s at Constantinople, controls 
the Bulgarian prelates in European Turkey as well as those in the 
kingdom of Bulgaria. On the other hand, the Greek jirelates in 
Bulgaria are subject to tlie patriarch. Keligious and political 
questions are intimately connected in eastern Europe. The heads 
of the various religious coinmunitic*s are the only representatives 
of the Christian population recognized by the Turkisli government ; 
they possess a seat in the local administrative councils and siipervi.so 
the ( hristian .schools. The efforts of the several branches of the 
Orthodox ('hurch to obtain a separate organization in the Turkish 
dominions are to be attributed exclusively to t)olitical motives, as no 
difference of dogma divides them. The S<‘rfx>-('roats of Dalmatia, 
and Croat ia-Slavonia, some of the Gheg trilw'S in Albania, alxmi 
21^0 ot the Bosnians, a still smaller number of Bulgarians in the 
kingdom and in Macedonia and a few Greeks in the islands belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. A certain iiuniber of Bulgars at 
Kiikush in Macedonia and els(*where form a “ uniate ” church, which 
accepts the authority and dogma of Rome, Imt preserves the Ortho- 
dox rite and discipline. The Armenians are divided between the 
Gregorian and IJiiiute- Armenian churches, each under a patiiarch. 
Th<* other Christian confessions are numerically inconsiderable. The 
Gagauzi in Eastt*rn Bulgaria, a Turanian ami Turkish-.speaking race, 
prole.s.s Christianity. 

Languages, - -Until comparatively recent times Turkish and Greek 
were tlie only languages systematically tauglit or officially recog- 
nized in the Balkan lands subject to Turkish rule. The first, the 
speech ot tlu* conquering race, was the official language ; the second, 
owing to the inteliectuaJ and literary superiority of the Greeks, their 
educatioiml zeal and the privileges acquired by their church, liccamc 
the language of the upper cla.sses among the Christians. The 
Slavonic masses, however, lioth Servian and Bulgarian, preserved 
their language, which .saved these nationalities from extinction. 
The Servian dialect extending into regions which escaped the 
Turkish yoke, enjoyed certain advantages denied to the Bulgarian ; 
in free Montenegro the first Slavonic printing-press was founded in 
14(^3; at Ragusa, a century later, Servian literature attained a high 
degree of excellence. Bulgarian, for nearly four centuries, ceased 
to U; a written language except in a few monasteries ; a literary 
revival, which began alxnit the inid<lle of the 18th century, was 
the first symptom of returning national consciousness. The Servian, 
Bulgarian and Rumanian languages have Liorrowed largely from 
the Turkish m their vqpabularies, but not in their striictur.il forms, 
and have adopted many words from the Greek. Modem (jreek has 
also a large number of Turkish words which are rejected in the 
artificial literary language. Tlie revival of the various Balkan 
nationalities was in every case accompanied or preceded by a literary 
movement ; in Servian literature, under the innuence of OViradovich 
and Vuk Karajich. the (lopular idiom, notwithstanding the opfiosi- 
tion of the Priesthood, superseded the ecclesiastical Russian- 
Slavonic : in Bulgaria the eastern dialect, that of the Sredna Gora, 
prevailed. Among the Greeks, whose literature never suffered a 
complete eclipse, a similar effort to restore the classical tongue re- 
sulted in a kind of compromise ; the conventional literary language, 
which is neither ancient nor modern, differs widely from the ver- 


nacular. Albanian, the only surviving remnant of the ancient 
Thraco-Illyrian speech, affords an interesting study to philologists. 
It undoubtedly lielongs to the Indo-European family, but its earlier 
forms cannot, unfortunately, be ascertained owing to the absence 
of literary monuments. Certain remarkable analogies between 
Albanian and the other languages of the Peninsula, especially 
Bulgarian and Rumanian, have been supposed to point to the 
influence exercised by the primitive speech upon the idioms of the 
immigrant races. 

History . — ^The great Slavonic immigration, which changed 
the ethnographic face of the Peninsula, began in the 3rd century 
A.D. and continued at intervals throughout the following four 
centuries. At the beginning of this movement the Byzantine 
empire was in actual or nominal possession of all the regions 
south of the Danube ; the greater part of the native Thraco- 
Illyrian population of the interior had been romanized and 
spoke Latin. The Thracians, the progenitors of the Vlachs, 
took refuge in the mountainous districts and for some centuries 
disappeared from history : originally an agricultural people, 
they became nomad shepherds. In Albania the aboriginal 
Illyrian element, which preserved its ancient language, main- 
tained itself in the mountains and eventually forced back the 
immigrant race. The Greeks, who occupied the maritime and 
southern regions, were driven to the sea-coast, the islands and 
the fortified towns. Slavonic place-names, still existing in every 
portion of the Peninsula, bear witness to the multitude of the 
invaders and the permanency of their settlements. In the 6th 
century the Slavs penetrated to the Morea, where a Slavonic 
dialect was spoken down to the middle of the 15th century. 
In the 7th the Serbo-Croats invaded the north-western regions 
(Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro and northern 
Albania) ; they expelled or assimilated the Illyrian population, 
now represented in Dalmatia by the slavonized Morlachs or 
Mavro- Vlachs, and appropriated the old Roman colonies on the 
Adriatic coast. At the end of the 7 th century the Bulgars, a 
Turanian race, crossed the Danube and subjected the Slavonic 
inhabitants of Moesia and Thrace, but were soon assimilated by 
the conquered population, which had already become partly 
civilized. Under their tsar Krum (802-815) the Bulgars 
invaded the districts of Adrianople and central Macedonia ; 
under Simeon (893-927), who fixed his capital at Preslav, their 
empire extended from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. In 971 
** the first Bulgarian empire was overthrown by the emperor 
John Zimisces, but Bulgarian power was soon revived under the 
Shishman dynasty at Ochrida. In 1014 Tsar Samuel of Ochrida, 
who had conquered the greater part of the Peninsula, was 
defeated at Belasitza by the Greek emperor Basil II., and the 
“ western Bulgarian empire ” came to an end. In the 10th 
century the Vlachs reappear as an independent power in Southern 
Macedonia and the Pindus district, which were known as ('ireat 
Walachia (McyaAi; BAaxia). The Serbs, who owing to the dis- 
sensions of their zhupans or chiefs, had hitherto failed to take a 
prominent part in the history of the Peninsula, attained unity 
under Stephen Nemanya (1169-1195), the founder of the Nema- 
nyich dynasty. A new Bulgarian power, known as the ** second ” 
or “ Bulgaro-Vlach empire,” was founded at Trnovo in 1186 
under the brothers Ivan and Peter Asen, who led a revolt of 
Vlachs and Bulgars against the Greeks. In 1204 Constantinople 
was captured by the I^atins of the Fourth Crusade, and Baldwin 
of Flanders was crowned emperor; the Venetians acquired 
several maritime towns and islands, and Frankish feudal dynasties 
were established in Salonica, Athens, Achaea and elsewhere. 
Greek rule, however, survived in the despotate of Epirus under 
princes of the imperial house of the Angeli. The Latin tenure of 
Constantinople lasted only 57 years ; the imperial city was 
recaptured in 1261 by Michael VI 11 . Palaeologus, but most of 
the budal I.4itin states continued to exist till the Turkish con- 
quest ; the N’^enetians retained their possessions for several 
centuries later and waged continual wars^ with the Turks. In 
1230 Theodore of Epirus, who had conquered Albania, Great 
Walachia and Macedonia, was overthrown at Klokotnitza by 
Ivan Astn IL, the greatest of Bulgarian monarchs (1218-1241), 
who defeated Bal(^n at Adrianople and extended his sway 
over most of the Peninsula. The Bulgarian power declined after 
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his death and was extinguished at the battle of Velbuzhd (1330) 
by the Servians under Stephen Urosh III. A short period of 
Servian predominance followed under Stephen Dushan (1331“ 
*355) whose realm included Albania^ Macedonia^ Epirus, 
Thessaly and northern Greece. The Servian incursion was 
followed by a great Albanian emigration to the southern regions 
of the Peninsula. After Dushan’s death his empire disappeared, 
and Servia fell a prey to anarchy. For a short time the Bosnians, 
under their king Stephen Tvrtko (1353-1391), became the 
principal power in the west of the Peninsula. The disoiganiza- 
tion and internecine feuds of the various states prepared the 
way for the Ottoman invasion. In 1356 the Turks seized 
Gallipoli ; in 1360 the sultan Murad I. established his capital 
at Adrianople ; in 1389 the fate of the Slavonic states was 
decided by the rout of the Servians and their allies at Kossovo. 
The last remnant of Bulgarian national existence disappeared 
with the fall of Trnovo in 1393, and Great Walachia was con- 
quered in the same year. Under Mahommed II. (1451-1481) 
the Turks completed the conquest of the Peninsula. The 
despotate of Epirus succumbed in 1449, duchy of Athens 
in 1456 ; in 1453 Constantinople was taken and the decrepit 
Byzantine empire perished ; the greater part of Bosnia submitted 
in 1463 ; the heroic resistance of the Albanians under Skanderljeg 
collapsed with the fall of Ooia (1466), and Venetian supremacy 
in Upper Albania ended with the capture of Scutari (1478). 
Only the mountain stronghold of Montenegro and the Italian 
city-states on the Adriatic coast escaped subjection. In the 
i6th century under Solyman the Magnificent (1520-1566) the 
Ottoman power attained its greatest height ; after the un- 
successful siege of Vienna (1683) it began to decline. The period 
of decadence was marked in the latter half of the 18th century 
by the formation of practically independent pashaliks or fiefs, 
such as those of Scutari under Mahommed of Bushat, lannina 
under Ali of Tepelen, and Vidin under Pasvan-oglu. The 
detachment of the outlying portions of the empire followed. 
Owing to the uncompromising character of the Mahommedan 
religion and the contemptuous attitude of the dominant race, 
the subject nationalities underwent no process of assimilation 
during the four centuries of Turkish rule ; they retained not 
only their language but their religion, manners and |xiculiar 
characteristics, and when the power of the central authority 
waned they still possessed the germs of a national existence. 
The independence of Greece was acknowledged in 1829, that of 
Servia (as a tributary principality) in 1830. No territorial 
changes within the Peninsula followed the Crimean War ; but 
the continuance of the weakened authority of the Porte tended 
indirectly to the independent development of the various 
nationalities. The Ionian Islands were ceded by Great Britain 
to Greece in 1864. The great break-up came in 1878. The 
abortive treaty of San Stefano, concluded in that year, reduced 
the Turkish possessions in the Peninsula to Albania, Epirus, 
Thessaly and a portion of southern Thrace. A large Bulgarian 
principality was created extending from the Danube to the 
Aegean and from the Black Sea to the river Drin in Albania ; 
it received a considerable coast-line on the Aegean and abuttecl 
on the Gulf of Salonica under the walls of that town. At the 
same time the frontiers of Servia and Montenegro were enlarged 
so as to become almost contiguous, and Montenegro received 
the ports of Antivari and Dulcigno on the Adriatic. From a 
strategical point of view the Bulgaria of the San Stefano treaty 
threatened Salonica, Adrianople and Constantinople itself : 
and the great powers, anticipating that the new state would 
become a Russian dependency, refused their sanction to its 
provisions. The treaty of Berlin followed, which limited the 
principality to the country between the Danube and the Balkans, 
created the autonomous province of Eastern Rumelia south of 
the Balkans, and left the remainder of the proposed Bulgarian 
state under Turkish rule. The Montenegrin frontier laid down 
at San Stefano was considerably curtailed, Dulcigno, the district 
north-east of the Tara, and other territories being restored to 
Turkey ; in addition to Nish, Servia received the districts of 
Pirot and Vranya on the east instead of the Ibar valley on the 
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west ; the Dobrudja, somewhat enlarged, was ceded to Rumania, 
which surrendered southern Bessarabia to Russia. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were handed over to Austrian administration; 
under a subsequent convention with Turkey, Austria sent troops 
into the sanjak of Novibaiar. The complete independence of the 
principalities of Ser\Ma, Rumania and Montenegro was recognized. 
The claims of Greece, ignored at San Stefano, were admitted at 
Berlin ; an extension of frontier, including Epirus as well as 
Thessaly, was finally sanctioned by the powers in 1880, but 
owing to the tenacious resistance of Turkey only Thessaly and 
the district of Arta were acquired by Greece in 1881. Rumania 
was proclaimed a kingdom in that year, Servia in 1882. In 
1880, after a naval demonstration by the powers, Dulcigno was 
surrendered to Montenegro in compensation for the districts of 
Plava and (Jusinye restored to Turkey. In 1886 the informal 
union of Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria was sanc’tioncd by 
Europe, the districts of Tumrush (Rhodope) and Krjali being 
given back to the sultan. In 1897 Crete was withdrawn from 
Turkish administration, and the Greco-Turkish War of that year 
was followed by the cession to Turkey of a few strategical points 
on the Thessalian frontier. In 1908 Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were annexed to the Dual Monarchy, and Bulgaria (including 
Eastern Rumelia) was proclaimed an independent kingdom. 

The growth and development of the Balkan nations have, to 
a great extent, been retarded by the international jealousies 
arising from the Eastern Question. The possibility of 
the young states entering into a combiniition which 
would enable them to offer a united resistance to 
foreign interference while simultaneously effecting a 
compromise in regard to their national aims, has at various times 
occupied the attention of Balkan politicians. Among the earliest 
advocates of this idea was Ristich, the Servian statesman. 
During the reaction against Russia which followed the war of 
1877 informal discussions were conducted with this object, and 
it was even suggested that a reformed or constitutional Turkey 
might find a place in the confederation. Die movement was 
favourably regarded by King ('harles of Rumania and Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria. But the nwolt of Eastern Rum(*lia, 
followed by the Servo-Bulgarian War and the coercion of Greece 
the powers, embittered the rivalry of the various rac(*s, and 
the project was laid aside. It was revived in a somewhat 
modified form in 1891 by Tricoupis, who suggested an offensive 
alliance of the Balkan states, directed against Turkey and 
aiming at a partition of the Sultan’s possc.ssions in Eurojie. 
The scheme, which found favour in Servia, was frustrated by 
the opposition of Stamboloff, who denounced it to the Porte. 
In r897 a Bulgarian proposal for joint pacific action with a 
view to obtaining reforms in Macedonia was rejected by Greece. 

Autjioritiks. Special bibliographies are iipfieiided to the 
separate articles which deal with the various political divisions of 
the Peninsula. For a general descrijitioii of the whole region, its 
inhabitants, political problems, &c., see " Odvssj-iis *' Turkev in 
Hiifope (I^onfion, nioo), a work of exceptional interest and value. 
See also The Balkan Question, ed. L. Villiin (fxmdon, 1905) ; W. 
Miller, Ttavels and Politus in the Near luisf ([.oiidon,^ 1898) ; b. 
J.amonche, La J*i’ninsuie halkatiiqnc (Paris, i 8 no) I H- C. Thomson, 
The Outfioinf' Turk (bondon, 1897) ; 1 *. Joanne, J^lats du Hanuhe et 
des Balkans (Paris, 18115) ; R. Millet. Sonoenirs des Balkans (Paris, 
i8qi) ; V. Cambon, Autonr des Balkans (Paris, j8go) ; I*. J. liainard, 
Par delA V Adriatique et les Balkans (l\iris, 1890) ; E. de Diveleye, 
J.a Phtinsule des Balkans (Brussels 1886). geology see F. Toiila, 
** Materialien zii oiner Geologic der i^alkan-halbinsel,” Jahr. k.-k, 
geol. Jieifhsunst. (Vienna, vol. xxxiii. 1883), pp. 61-114; A. Bittnel. 
M. Ncumayr, &c., Denks, k, Akad. IVien, math.-nal. Cl., vol. xl. 

(1880) ; A. Philippson, Per Pelnponnes (Berlin. 1892) ; J. Cvijic, 
“Die Tektonik der Balkanhalbinsel," C. JL JX. Cong. giol. inter. 
Vienne, pp. 347-370 (1904). For the condition of tin; l^mitisula 
before the Treaty of Berlin, .see E. Riiffer, Die Balkanhalhinsel and 
ihre Volker (Bautzen. 1869) ; Mackenzie and Irby, Travels tn the 
Slavonic Provinces of Turkey (Ixmdon, i8f>f)) ; ahrl A. Bone, La 
Turquie d'Kurope (Paris, 1840). W. Miller, The Balkans (boiidon, 
1896), sketches the history of Bulgaria, Montenegni. Knmania and 
Servia. See. also Sir E. Hcrtslet, The Map of Europe by Treaty, csp. 
vol. iv. (Ixindon, 1875-1891) ; J. D. Bourchier, “ A Balkan (Con- 
federation," in the Fortnightly Jlieview (bondon. .September 1891); 
the Austrian and Russian staff maps, and the efhnographical maps 
of Kiepert ami Peucker. (J- D H.) 
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BALKASHf or Balkhash (called by the Kirghiz Ak-dengkiz 
or Ala-denghis and by the Chinese Si-hat), a lake of Asiatic 
Russia^ in the Kirghiz steppes, between the governments of 
Semipalatinsk and Semiryec^ensk, in 45® to 47° N. and 73® 30" 
to 79^ E., about 600 m. to the east of Lake Aral. It is fourth in 
size of the lakes in Eurasia, having an area of 7115 sq. m., and 
lies at an altitude of 900 ft. It has the shape of a broad crescent, 
about 430 m. long from W.S.W. to E.N.E., having its concave 
side turned southwards ; its width varies from 36 to 53 m. Its 
north-western shore is bordered by a dreary plateau, known as 
the Famine Steppe (Bek-pak-dala), The south-east shore, on 
the contrary, is low, and bears traces of having extended 
formerly as far as the Sasyk-kul and the Ala-kul. The Kirghiz 
in 1903 declared that its surface had Ixjen rising steadily during 
the preceding ten years, though prior to that it was dropping. 
The chief feeder of the lake is the Hi, which rises in the I^an- 
tengri group of the Tian-shan Mountains. The Karatal, the 
Aksu and the Ixpsa also enter from the south-east, and the 
Ayaguz from the north-east. The first three rivers make their 
way with difficulty through the sands and reeds, which at a 
quite recent time were covered by the lake. Although it has 
no outlet, its waters arc relatively fresh. It freezes generally 
from November to April. Its greatest depth, 35 ft., is along 
the north-west shore. The fauna of the lake and of its tributaries 
— explored by Nikolsky— is more akin to the fauna of the rivers 
of the Tarim basin than to that of the Aral ; it also does not 
contain the common frog. It seems, therefore, probable that 
Lake Balkash stood formerly in communication through lakes 
P^bi-nor and Ayar (Telli-nor) with the lake that formerly filled 
the Lukchun depression (in 894° P^. long and 42 N. lat.), but 
researches show that a connexion with Lake Aral — at least in 
recent times- -was improbable. The Jake has been investigated 
by L. S, Beig (see Peiermanns Miiteilungen, 1903). 

BALKH, a city of Afghanistan, about 100 m. E. of Andkhui 
and some 46 m, S. of the Oxus. The city, which is identical 
with the ancient llactra or Zainaspa, is now for the most part a 
mass of ruins, situated on the right biuik of llie Balkh river, 
1200 ft. above the sea. It comprises about 500 houses of Afghan 
settlers, a colony of Jews and a small bazaar, set in the midst 
of a waste of ruins and many acres of debris. ICntering by the 
west (or Akcha) gate, one pass€.s under three arches, which are 
probably the remnants of a former Jama Masjid. The outer 
walls (mostly in utter disrepair) arc alxnit 6J to 7 m. in 
perimeter, and on the south-eastern borders are set high on a 
mound or rampart, indicating a Mongol origin. The fort and 
citadel to the north-east are built well above the town on a barren 
mound and are walled and moated. There is, however, little 
left but the remains of a few pillars. The Masjid Sabz, with 
its green-tiled dome, is said to be the tomb of a Khwaja, Abul 
Narsi Pursar. Nothing but the arched entrance remains of the 
Mtidrasa, which is traditionally not very old. Tlie earlier 
Buddhist constructions have proved more durable than the 
Mnhommedan buildings. The Top-i-Rustam is 50 yds. in 
diameter at the l>asc and 30 yds. at the top, circular and about 
50 ft. high. Four circular vaults are sunk in the interior and 
four passages have been pierced below from the outside, which 
probably lead to them. ITie base of the building is constructed 
of sim-dried bricks about 2 ft. square and 4 or 5 in. thick. 
The Takht-i-Riislam is wedge-shaped in plan, with uneven sides. 
It is apparently built of pise mud \i,c. mud mixed with straw' and 
puddM). It is possible that in these ruins we may recognize 
the Nan Vihara of the Chinese traveller Hsiian Tsang. There 
are the remains of many other topes (or stupas) in the neigh- 
bourhood. 'Phe mounds of ruins on the road to Mazur-i- 
Sharif prolmbly represent the site of a city yet older than 
tho.se on which stands the modem Balkh. 'Fhe towm is gar- 
risoned by a few Inmdrcd kasidars. the regular troops of 
Afghan Turkestan being cantoned at Takhtapul, near Mazar- 
i-Shurif. ITie gardens to the north-east contain a caravanserai, 
which is fairly well kept and comfortable. It forms one side 
of a courtyard, w'hich is shaded by a group of magnificent 
chenar trees. 


The antiquity and greatness of the place are recognized by the 
native fwpulations, who speak of it as the Mother of Cities. Its 
foundation is mythically ascribed to Kaiomurs, the Persian 
Romulus ; and it is at least certain that, at a very early date, it 
was the rival of Ecbatana, Nineveh and Babylon. For a long 
time the city and country was the central seat of the Zoroastrian 
religion, the founder of which is said to have died within the 
walls. From the Memoirs of Hsiian Tsang, we learn that, at the 
time of his visit in the 7th century, there were in the city, or its 
vicinity, about a hundred Buddhist convents, with 3000 devotees, 
and that there was a laige number of stupas, and other religious 
monuments. The most remarkable was the Nau Behar, Nava 
Bihara or New Convent, which possessed a very costly statue 
of Buddha. A curious notice of this building is found in the 
Arabian geographer Yaqut. Ibn-Haukal, an Arabian traveller 
of the loth century, describes Balkh as built of day, with 
ramparts and six gates, and extending half a parasang. He also 
mentions a castle and a mosque. Idrisi, in the 12th century, 
speaks of its possessing a variety of educational establishments, 
and carrying on an active trade. There were several important 
commercial routes from the city, stretching as far east as India 
and China. In 1220 Jenghiz Khan sacked Balkh, butchered its 
inhabitants and levelled all the buildings capable of defence, — 
treatment to which it was again subjected in the 14th century by 
Timur. Notwithstanding tliis, however, Marco Polo can still, in 
the following century, describe it as “ a noble city and a great.” 
Balkh formed the government of Aurangzcb in his youth. In 
1736 it was conquered by Nadir Shah. Under the Durani 
monarchy it fell into the liands of the Afghans ; it was conquered 
by Shah Murad of Kunduz in 1820, and for some time was 
subject to the khan of Bokhara. In 1850 Mahommed Akram 
Khan, Barakzai, captured Balkh, and from that time it remained 
under Afghan rule. 

Sec HsUan Tsang. tr. by Julicn, vol. i. pp. 21^-32 ; Burnes’s 
Travels in Bokhara (1831-1833) ; Perrier’s Travels'; Vambery’s 
Bokhara {1873) ; Report of the Russo- Afghan Boundary Commission 
of rSS4-/SSs. (T. H. H.*) 

BALL, SIR ALEXANDER JOHN, Bart. (1759-1^09), British 
rear-admiral and governor of Malta, came of a Gloucestershire 
family, lie entered the navy, and in 1778 was promoted 
lieutenant. Three years later Ixjgan a close association with 
Rodney, and, two days after hi.s chief's crowning victory of 
April 12, J782, Ball was promoted commander, and in 1783 he 
became captain. At this time he spent a year in France with the 
double purpose of learning the language and living economically. 
Nelson, then a captain, was at this time by no means favourably 
impressed by his future friend and comrade, and spoke of him as 
a “ great coxcomb.” It was not until 1790 that Ball received a 
command. From that year, however, he was continuously 
employed. In 1798, assistance rendered by him to Nelson’s ship 
in heavy weatlier caused the latter to forget his former animosity, 
and from that time the two w’ere close friends. Under Nelson’s 
command Ball took part in the battle of the Nile, and his ship, 
the “ Alexander,” was the particular opponent of Brueys’ flagship, 
“ L’Orient,” which blew up. Two months later he was ordered 
to the blockade of Malta, whicli was kept up without a break for 
the next two years. Bdl committed the blockade to his first 
lieutenant, and himself led the marines and local militia, which 
made the siege on the land side. His care for his men laid the 
foundations of his popularity with the Maltese which continued 
till his death. After the fall of Malta, Ball practically retired from 
the service, in spite of Nelson’s urgent entreaty that he should 
continue afloat, and from 1801 (when he was made a baronet) to 
1809 he was governor of Malta, where he endeared himself to the 
people by his regard for their interests, and his opposition to the 
policy of treating the island as a conquered dependency. His 
friendship witli l^rd Nelson, whose letters prove his high regard 
for him, was only broken by death. Ball died on the 20th of 
October 1809 and was buried in Malta. Sir Alexander Ball was 
kind to Coleridge and is highly praised by him in the The Friend, 
“ The Tlurd Landing Place.” There are numerous mentions of 
Bali in Nelson’s Despaidus, in Sir H. Nicolas’ edition. 
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BALL, JOHN (d. 1381)^ an English priest who took a prominent 
part in the peasant revolt in 1381. Little is known of his early 
years^ but he lived probably at York and afterwards at Colchester. 
He gained considerable fame as a preacher by expounding the 
doctrines of John Wycliffe, but especially by his insistence on 
the principle of social equality. These utterances brought him 
into collision with the archbishop of Canterbury^ and on three 
occasions he was committed to prison. He appears also to have 
been excommunicated, and in 1366 all persons were forbidden 
to hear him preach. His opinions, however, were not moderated, 
nor his popularity diminished by these measures, and his words 
had a considerable effect in stirring up the rising which broke 
out in June 1381. Ball was then in prison at Maidstone ; but 
he was quickly released by the Kentish rebels, to whom he 
preached at Blackheath from the text, “When Adam delved 
and Eve span, Who was then a gentleman ? “ He urged his 
hearers to kill the principal lords of the kingdom and the lawyers ; 
and he was afterwards among those who rushed into the Tower 
of London to seize Simon of Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury. 
When the rebels dispersed Ball fled to the midland counties, 
but was taken prisoner at Coventry and executed in the presence 
of Richard II. on the 15th of July 1381. Ball, who was called 
by Froissart “ the mad priest of Kent,” seems to have possessed 
the gift of rhyme. He undoubtedly voiced the feelings of the 
lower orders of society at that time. 

Sec Thomas Walsingham. Historia Anglicana, edited by H. T. 
Riley (London, 1863-1864) ; Henry Knighton, Chronicon, edited 
by J. R. l.ninby (London, 1880-1895) ; Jean Froissart. Chroniques, 
edited by S. Luce and G. Raynaud (Paris, 1869-1897) ; C. E. 
Maurice, Lives of English Popular Leaders in the Middle Ages (T.ondon. 
1875) ; C. Oman, The Great Pevolt of ijSi (Oxford, 1906). 

BALL, JOHN (1585-1640), English puritan divine, was born 
at Cassington, Oxfordshire, in October 1585. After taking his 
B.A. degree from St Mary s Hall, Oxford, in x6o8, he went into 
Cheshire to act as tutor to the children of Lady Cholmondeley. 
He adopted Puritan views, and after being ordained without 
subscription, was appointed to the small curacy of Whitmore 
in Staffordshire. He was soon deprived by John Bridgeman, 
the high church bishop of Chester, w'ho put him to much suffering, 
lie became a schoolmaster and earned a wide and high reputation 
for his scholarship and piety. He died on the 20th of October 
1640. The most popular of his numerous works was A Short 
Calechismcy containing all the Principal Grotmds of Religion 
(14 editions before 1632). His Treatise of Faith (1632), and 
Friendly Trial of the Grounds tending to Separation (1640), the 
latter of which defines his position with regard to the church, 
are also valuable. 

BALL, JOHN (iSiS-iSSq), Irish politician, naturalist and 
Alpine traveller, eldest son of an Irish judge, Nicholas Ball, was 
born at Dublin on the 20th of August 1818. He was educated 
at the Roman Catholic College at Oscott near Birmingham, 
and at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He showed in early years 
a taste for natural science, particularly botany ; and after 
leaving Cambridge he travelled in Switzerland and elsewhere 
in Europe, studying his favourite pursuits, and contributing 
papers on botany and the Swiss glaciers to scientific periodicals. 
In 1846 he was made an assistant poor-law commissioner, but 
resigned in 1847, and in 1848 stood unsuccessfully as a parlia- 
mentary candidate for Sligo. In 1849 he was appointed second 
poor-law commissioner, but resigned in 1852 and successfully 
contested the county of Carlow in the Liberal interest. In the 
House of Commons he attracted Lord Palmerston’s attention 
by his abilities, and in 1885 was made under-secretary for the 
colonies, a post which he held for two years. At the colonial 
office he had great influence in furthering the cause of natural 
science, particularly in connexion with equipment of the Palliser 
expedition in Canada, and with Sir W. Hooker s efforts to obtain 
a systematic knowledge of the colonial floras. In 1858 he stood 
for Limerick, but was beaten, and he then gave up politics and 
devoted himself to natural history. He was first president of 
the Alpine Club (founded 1857), and it is for his work as an 
Alpinist that he is chiefly remembered, his well-known Alpine 


Guide (London, 1863-1868) being the result of innumerable 
climbs and journeys and of careful observation recorded in a 
clear and often entertaining style. He also travelled in Morocco 
(1871) and South America (1882), and recorded his observations 
in books which were recognized as having a scientific value. He 
died in London on the 21st of October 1889. 

BALL, THOMAS (1819- ), American sculptor, was bom 

at Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the 3rd of June 1819. 
was the son of a house-and-sign-painter, and after starting, 
self-taught, as a portrait painter he turned his attention in 1851 to 
sculpture, his earliest work being a bust of Jenny Lind. At 
thirty-five he went to Florence for study ; there, with an interval 
of work in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1857-1865, he remained 
for more than thirty years, l^ing one of the artistic colony which 
included the Brownings and Hiram Powers. He returned to 
America in 1897, and lived in Montclair, New Jersey, with a 
studio in New York City. His work includes many early cabinet 
busts of musicians (he was an accomplished musician himself, 
and was the first in America to sing “ Elijah ”), and later the 
equestrian statue of Washington in the Boston public gardens, 
probably his best work ; Josiah Quincy in City Hall S(iuare, 
Boston ; Charles Sumner in the public gardens of Boston ; 
Daniel Webster in (Central Park, New York City ; the Lincoln 
Emancipation group at Washington ; Edwin Forrest as “ Coriol- 
anus,” in the Actors’ Home, Pliiladelphia, and the Washington 
monument in Methuen, Massachusetts. His work has h^ a 
marked influence on monumental art in the United States and 
especially in New England. In 1891 he published an auto- 
biographical volume, My Three Score Years and Ten, 

BALL (in Mid. Eng. bal ; the word is probably cognate with 
“ bale,” Teutonic in origin, cf. also Lat. follis, and Gr. ?r<UA.a), 
any rounded body, particularly one with a smootli surface, 
whether used for games, as a missile, or applied to such rounded 
bodies as the protuberance at the root of the thumb or the big 
toe, to an enarthrosis, or “ ball socket ” joint, such as that of the 
hip or shoulder, and the like. A ball, as the essential feature in 
nearly every form of game requiring ])hysicul exertion, must date 
from the very earliest times. A rolling object appeals not only 
to a human baby but to a kitten and a puppy. Some form of 
game with a ball is found portrayed on Egyptian monuments, and 
is played among the least advanced of savage tribes at the present 
day. In Homer, Nausicaa was playing at ball with her maidens 
when Odysseus first saw her in the land of the Phacacians (D(f. vi. 
100). And llalios and Laodamas performed before Alcinous and 
Odysseus with ball play, accompanied witli dancing (6^<f. viii. 370). 
The Hebrews, the least athletic of races, have no mention of the 
ball in their scriptures. Among the Greeks games with balls 
were regarded as a useful subsidiary to the more 
violent athletic exercises, as a means of keeping the body supple, 
and rendering it graceful, but were generally left to boys and 
girls. Similarly at Rome they were looked upon as an adjunct to 
the bath, and were graduated to the age and health of the bathers, 
and usually a place (sphaeristerium) was set apart for them in the 
baths (thermae). Of regular rules for the playing of ball games, 
little trace remains, if there were any such. The names in Greek 
for various forms, which have come down to us in such works as 
the \)vofiao'rLK*}v of Pollux of NaucratLs, imply little or 
nothing of such ; thus, u7ro/via^ts' only means the putting 
of the ball on the ground with the ofxjn hand, aiquiv ta the 
flinging of the ball in the air to be caught by two or more players ; 
fpaiutv^a would seem to be a game of catch played by two 
or more, where feinting is used as a test of quickness and skill. 
Pollux (i. X. 104) mentions a game called IvurKVfm, 
which has often been looked on as the origin of football. It seems 
to liave been played by two sides, arranged in lines ; how far 
there was any form of “ goal “ seems uncertain. Among the 
Romans there appear to have l)een three tyj)c$ or sizes of ball, 
the pila, or small ball, used in catching games, the paganica, a 
heavy ball stuffed with feathers, and the follis, a Icatl^er ball 
filled with air, the largest of the three. This was struck from 
player to player, who wore a kind of gauntlet nn the arm. There 
was a game known as trigon, played by three players standing in 
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the form of a triangle^ and played with the foUis, and also one 
known as harpastum, which seems to imply a *' scrimmage ” 
among several players for the ball.^ These games are known to 
us through the Romans, though the names are Greek. The 
various modem games played with a ball or balls and subject to 
rules are treated under their various names, such as polo, cricket, 
football, &c. 

From Fr. bal, baUer, to dance (late Lat. ballare, and* hence 
connected with ** ballad,*’ “ ballet ”) comes ** ball,” meaning a 
dance, and especially a social gathering of people for the purpose 
of dancing. 

BALLADE, the technical name of a complicated and fixed form 
of verse, arranged on a precise system, and havizig nothing in 
common with the word ballad, except its derivation from the 
same Low Latin verb, ballare, to dance. In the 14th and 15th 
centuries it was spelt balade. In its regular conditions a ballade 
consists of three stanzas and an envoi ; there is a refrain which 
is repeated at the close of each stanza and of the envoi. The 
entire poem should contain but three or four rhymes, as the case 
may be, and these must be reproduced with exactitude in each 
section. 'Fhese rules were laid down by Henri de Croi, whose 
VAri et science de rheiorique was first printed in 1493, and he 
added that if the refrain consists of eight syllables, the ballade 
must lie written in huitains (eight-line stanzas), if of ten syllables 
in dizains (ten-line), and so on. The form can best be studied 
in an example, and we (|uote, as absolutely faultless in execution, 
the famous ” Ballade aux Enfants Perdus,” composed by 
Theodore de Banville in j 861 : — 

“ Je le sais liien fjue Cytli^rc <ist en douil 1 
Que son jardin. Houfflete par I’oragc. 

O mes amis, ii'est plus cpi'tin sombre ecueil 
Agonisant sous Ic solcil sauvage. 

La solitude habite son rivage. 

Qu'importe I allons vers les pay.s hclifsf 
CJierchons la ]ilagc oik nos dosirs oisifs 
S‘abreuvcront dans le sacre myst^rc 
Fait pour un cliceur d'osprits contcmplatifs : 
Einbarquons-nous pour la be*lle Cyth^re. 

La grande mer sera notre cercueil ; 

Nous servirons de proie au noir naufrage, 

Lo feu du ciel punira notre orgueil 
Et Taiguillon nous garde son outrage. 

Qu'importe 1 aliens vers le clair paysage I 
Msdgr^ la mer jalousc et les n'lcifs, 

Venez, portons connne des fugitifs. 

Loin de ce mondc au souffle d^lrtdre. 

Nous dont les coeurs sont des rainicrs plaintifs, 
Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cythdre. 

** Des serpents gris sc tralnont sur le seuil 
Oil souriait Cypris, la chdre image 
A ux tresses d'or, la vierge au doux accueil 1 
Mais le.s Amours sur Ic plus haut cordage 
Nous chan tent I’hymne adori’* du voyage. 

H^ros caches dans ces corns raaladifs, 

Fiiyons, jiartons sur nos legers esquifs. 

Vers le divin bocage oi^ la panth6re 
Pleure d 'amour sous Ics rusiers lascifs ; 

Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cythdre. 

Envoi. 

** Rassasions d'azur nos yeux pensifs 1 
Oiseaux chanteurs. dans la brist' expansifs, 

No souillons pas nos ailes sur la terre. 

Volons, charm^s, vers les dieux primitifs I 
Emlxirquons-nous pour la lielle CythAre.” 

This is the type of the ballade in its most elaborate and highly 
finished form, which it cannot be said to have reached until the 
14th century. It arose from the canzone de bdllo of the Italians, 
but it is in Provencal “literature that the ballade first takes a 
modern form. It was in France, however, and not until the 
reign of Charles V., that the ballade as we understand it began to 
nourish ; insUinily it became popular, and in a few years the 
output of these poems was incalculable. Machault, Froissart, 
Eustache Deschamps and Christine de Pisan were among the 
poets wlio cultivated the ballade most abundantly. I-ater, those 

' Martial (iv. 10 . 6) calls the harpastum, puherMlentum, implying 
that it involves a considerable amount of exertion. 
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of Alain Charticr and Henri Baude were famous, while the form 
was chosen by Francois Villon for some of the most admirable 
and extraordinary poems which the middle ages have handed 
down to us. Somewhat later, Clement Marot compos^ ballades 
of great precision of form, and the fashion culminated in the 
century with those of Madame Deshouli^res, Sarrazin, Voiture 
and La Fontaine. Attacked by Moli^re, and by Boileau, who 
wrote 

" La ballade asservie k scs vicillcs maximes, 

Sou vent doit tout son lustre au caprice des rimes,’* 

the ballade went entirely out of fashion for two hundred years, 
when it was resuscitated in the middle of the 19th century by 
Theodore de Banville, who published in 1873 ^ volume of Trente- 
six ballades joyeuses, which has found many imitators. The 
ballade, a typically French form, has been extensively employed 
in no other language, except in English. In the and i6th 
centuries many ballades were written, with more or less close 
attention to the French rules, by the leading English poets, and 
in particular by Chaucer, by Gower (whose surviving ballades, 
however, are all in French) and by Lydgate. An example from 
Chaucer will show that the type of strophe and rhyme arrange- 
ment was in medieval English : — 

“ Madame, ye been of all beauty shrine 
As far as circled is the mappemound ; 

For, as the crystal, glorious ye shine. 

And like ruby been your chcckes round. 

Therewith ye been so merry and so jocund 
That at a revel when that I see you dance. 

It is an oinement unto my wound, 

Though yc to me ne do no daliancc. 

** For though I weep of tearcs full a tine [cask]. 

Yet may that woe my hearte not confound ; 

Your seemly voice, that ye so small out-twine, 

Maketh my thought in joy and bliss abound. 

So courteously I go, with love liound. 

That to myself 1 say, in my penance, 

Sufiiceth me to love you, Rosamound, 

Though ye to me ne do no daliance, 

“ Was never pike wallowed in galantine. 

As I in love am wallowed and y-wound ; 

For which full oft 1 of myself divine 
That I am tru6 Tristram the second. 

My love may not refrayed [cooled down] be nor afound 
1 bum ay in an amorous pleasancc. [foundered] ; 

Do what you list, I will your thrall lie found. 

Though yc to me ne do no daliance," 

The absence of an envoi will be noticed in Cliaucer’s, as in most 
of the medieval English bsillades. This points to a relation with 
the earliest P rench form, in its imperfect condition, rather than 
with that which afterwards became accepted. But a ballade 
without an envoi lacks that section whose function is to tie 
together the rest, and complete the whole as a work of art. After 
the 16th century original ballades were no more written in Eng- 
lish until the latter part of the 19th, when they were re-intro- 
duced, almost simultaneously, by Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse and W. E. Henley ; 
but D. G. Rossetti’s popular translation of Villon’s “ Ballade of 
Fair Ladies ” may almost be considered an original poem, 
especially as it entirely disregards the metrical rules of the 
bdlades. Mr. Dobson’s ” The Prodigals ” (1876) was one of the 
earliest examples of a correct English specimen. In 1880 Mr 
Lang published a volume of Ballades in Blue China, which found 
innumerable imitators. The modern English ballades have been, 
as a rule, closely modelled on the lines laid down in the 15th 
century by Henri de Croi. With the exception of the sonnet, the 
ballade is the noblest of the artificial forms of verse cultivated 
in English literature. It lends itself equally well to pathos and 
to mockery, and in the hands of a competent poet produces an 
effect which is rich in melody without seeming fantastic or 
artificial. (E. G.) 

BALLADS. The word “ ballad ” is derived from the O. Fr. 
bedler, to dance, and originally meant a song sung to the rhythmic 
movement of a dancing chorus. Later, the word, in the form of 
ballade {qju.), became the technical term for a particular form of 
old-fasliioned French poetry, remarkable for its involved and 
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recurring rhymes. “ Laisse-moi aux Jeux Floraux de Toulouse 
toutes ces vieux pontes Francoises comme hdUades^'* says 
Joachim du Bellay in 1550 ; and Philaminte, the lady p^ant of 
Moli^re’s Femmes Savantes, observes — 

T.a ballade, k mon gofit. cst unc chose fade. 

Ce n'en est plus la mode, ellc sent son vieux temps.*' 

In England the term has usually been applied to any simple 
tale told in simple verse^ though attempts have been made to 
confine it to the subject of this article, namely, the literary form 
of popular songs, the folk-tunes associated with them being 
treated in the article Song. By popular songs we understand 
what the Germans call Volkslteder, that is, songs with words 
composed by members of the people, for the people, handed 
down by oral tradition, and in style, taste and even incident, 
common to the people in all European countries. The beauty 
of these purely popular ballads, their directness and freslmess, 
has made them admired even by the artificial critics of the most 
artiheial pt^riods in literature. Thus Sir Philip Sydney confesses 
that the ballad of Chevy Chase, when chanted by “ a blind 
Crowder/’ stirred his blood like the sound of trumpet. Addison 
devoted two articles in the Spectator to a critique of tlic same 
poem. Montaigne praised the naivete of the village carols ; and 
Malherbe preferred a rustic chansonnette to all the poems of 
Ronsard. These, however, are rare instances of the taste for 
popular poetry, and though the Danish ballads were collected 
and printed in the middle of the i6th century, and some Scottish 
collections date from the beginning of the i8th, it was not till the 
publication of Allan Ramsay s Evergreen and Tea Table Mis- 
cellany, and of Bishop Percy’s Reliques (1765), that a serious 
effort was made to recover Scottish and Englisli folk-songs from 
the recitation of the old people who still knew them by heart. 
At the time when Percy was editing the Reliques, Madame de 
Chenier, the mother of the celebrated French poet of that name, 
composed an essay on the ballads of her native land, modem 
Greece ; and later, Herder and Grimm and Goethe, in Germany, 
did for the songs of their country what Scott did for tliosc of 
Liddesdale and the Forest. It was fortunate, perhaps, for 
poetry, though unlucky for the scientific study of the ballads, 
that they were mainly regarded from the literary point of view. 
The influence of their artless melody and straightforward diction 
may be felt in the lyrics of Goethe and of Coleridge, of Words- 
worth, of Heine and of Andre Ch6iier. ClKlinier, in the most 
affected Jige cv(3n of French poetry, translated some of the 
Romaic ballads ; one, as it chanced, being almost identical with 
that which Shakespeare borrowed from some English reciter, and 

C ut into the mouth of the mad Ophelia. Tlie beauty of the 
allads and the interest they excited led to numerous forgeries 
and modern interpolations, which it is seldom difficult to dete('t 
with certainty. Editors could not resist the temptation to 
interpolate, to restore, and to improve the fragments that came 
in their way. The marquis de la Villemarque, who first drew 
attention to the ballads of Brittany, is not wholly free from this 
fault. Thus a very general .scepticism was awakened, and when 
questions came to be asked as to the date and authorship of the 
Scottish traditional ballads, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
Dr Chambers attributed most of them to the accomplished Lady 
Wardlaw, who lived in the middle of the i8th century. 

The vexed and dull controversy as to the origin of Scottish 
folk-songs was due to ignorance of the comparative method, and 
of the ballad literature of Europe in general. Tlie result of the 
di.scussion was to leave a vague impression that the Scottish 
ballads were perhaps as old as the time of Dunbar, and were 
the production of a class of professional minstrels. These 
minstrels are a stumbling-block in the way of the student of the 
growth of ballads. The domestic annals of Scotland show that 
her kings used to keep court-bards, and also that strollers, 
jongleurs, as they were called, went about singing at the doors of 
farm-houses and in the streets of towns. Here were two sets of 
minstrels who had apparently left no poetry ; and, on the other 
side, there was a number of ballads that claimed no author. It 
was the easiest and most satisfactory inference that the courtly 
minstrels made the verses, which the wandering crowders 


imitated or corrupted. Bui this theory fails to account, among 
other things, for the universal sameness of tone, of incident, of 
legend, of primitive poetical formulae, which the Scottish ballad 
possesses, in common with the ballads of Greece, of France, of 
Provence, of Portugal, of Denmark and of luly. The object, 
therefore, of this article is to prove that what has long been 
acknowledged of nursery tales, of what the Germans call Mdrchen, 
namely, that they are the immemorial inheritance at least of all 
European peoples, is true also of some ballads. Tlicir present 
form, of course, is relatively recent : in centuries of oral recitation 
the language altered automatically, but tlie stock situations and 
ideas of many romantic ballads arc of dateless age and world-wide 
diffusion. The main incidents and plots of the fairy* talcs of 
Celts and Germans and Slavonic and Indian peoples, their 
unknown anticjuity and mysterious origin, are universally recog- 
nized. No one any longer attributes them to this or that author, 
or to this or that date. The attempt to find date or author for 
a genuine popular song is as futile iis a similar search in the case of 
a Mdrchen. It is to be asked, tJicn, whether what is confessedly 
true of folk-tales, — of such stories as the Sleeping Beauty and 
Cinderella , — ^is true also of folk-songs. Are they, or have they 
been, as universally sung as the fairy tales have been narrated ? 
Do they, too, bear traces of the survival of primitive creeds and 
primitive forms of consciousness and of imagination ? Are they, 
like Mdrchen, for tlie most part, little influenced by the higher 
religions, Christian or polytheistic ? Do they turn, as Mdrchen 
do, on the same incidents, repeat the same stories, employ the 
same machinery of talking birds and beasts ? lastly, are any 
.specimens of ballacl literature capable of being traced back to 
extreme antiquity } It appears that all these qiie.sttons may be 
answered in the affirmative ; that the great age and universal 
diffusion of the ballad may be proved ; and that its birtl>, from 
the lips and hciart of the people, may be contrasted with the 
origin of an artistic poetry in the demand of an aristocracy for 
a separate epic literature destined to l>e its own possession, and 
to be the first development of a poetry of personality,— a record 
of individual passions and emotions. After bringing forward 
examples of the identity of features in European l)allad poetry, 
we shall proceed to show that the earlier geme of ballads with 
rcjfrain sprang from the same primitive custom of danc e, accom- 
panied by improvised song, which still exists in Cireecc and 
Russia, and even in valleys of the Pyrenees. 

There can sc:arcely l)e a better guide in the examination of 
the notes or marks of popular poetry than the instructions which 
M. Ampere gave to the commilUic appointed in 1852-1853 to 
search for the remains of ballads in France. M. Ampere bade 
the collectors look for the following characteristics : — “ The use 
of assoniuice in place of rhyme, the brusque character of tlie 
reciUil, the textual repc'.tition, as in Homer, of the speeches of 
the persons, the constant use of certain numl>ers,— as. three and 
seven, — ^and the representation of the commonest objects of 
every-day life as being made of gold and silver.” M. Ampere 
might have added that French l)allads would probably employ a 
“ bird chorus,” the use of talking-birds as messengers ; that they 
would repeat the plots current in other countries, and display 
the same non-Christian idea of dcatli and of the future world 
(see The Lyke-wake Dirge ”), the same ghostly superstitions 
and stories of metamorphosis, and the same belief in elves and 
fairies, as are found in the ballads of Greece, of Provence, of 
Brittany, Denmark and Scotland. We shall now examine these 
supposed common notes of all genuine popular song, supplying 
a few out of the many instances of curious identity. As to 
brusquenc.ss of recitol, and the use of assonance instead of 
rhyme, as well as the aid to memory given by reproducing 
speeches verbally, these are almost unavoidable in all simple 
poetry preserved by oral tradition. In the matU;r of recur- 
ring numbers, we have the eternal — 

" Trois belles fillcs 

f/y cn a'z uno plus lieUe que It* jour," 
who appear in old French ballads, as well as the “ Three Sailors,” 
whose adventures are related in the Lithuanian and rrovcn9al 
originals of Thackeray’s Little BiUee. Then there is “ the league^ 

III. ija 
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the league, the league, but barely three,” of Scottish l^llads ; 
and the rpia irovkaKid, three golden birds, which sing the 
prelude to Greek folk-songs, and so on. A more curious note of 
primitive poetry is the lavish and reckless use of gold and silver. 
M. Tozer, in his account of ballads in the Highlands of Turkey y 
remarks on this fact, and attributes it to Eastern influences. 
But the horses’ shoes of silver, the knives of fine gold, the talking 
” birds with gold on their wings,” as in Aristophanes, are common 
to all folk-song. Everything almost is gold in the Kalewala 
(g.v.), a so-called epic formed by putting into juxtaposition all 
the popular songs of Finland. Gold is used as freely in the ballads, 
real or spurious, which M. Verkovitch has had collected in the 
wilds of Mount Rhodope. The captain in the French song is as 
lavish in his treatment of his runaway bride, — 

Son amant I’habillc, 

Tout en or et ardent " ; 

and the rustic in a song from Poitou talks of his faucille d* or, 
just as a variant of Hugh of Lincoln introduces gold chairs and 
tables. Again, when the lover, in a ballad common to France 
and to Scotland, cuts the winding-sheet from about his living 
bride — “ il tira scs ciseaiix d'or fin.” If the horses of the KlephU 
in Romaic ballads are gold shod, the steed in Willie's Lady is 
no less splendidly accoutred,--' 

" Silver mIickI before, 

And gowden shod behind." 

Readers of Homer, and of the C'hanson de Roland, must have 
observed the same primitive luxury of gold in these early epics, 
in Homer reflecting perhaps the radiance of the actual ” golden 
Mycenae.” 

Next as to talking-birds. These are not so common as in 
Mdrchen, but still are very general, and cause no surprise to 
their human listeners. The omniscient pwpinjay, who ** up and 
spoke ” in the Border minstrelsy, is of the same family of birds 
as those that, according to Talvj, pervade Servian song ; as j 
the t/imI TTovkaKid which introduce the story in the Romaic 
ballads ; as the wise birds whose speech is still understood by 
exceptionally gifted Zulus ; as the wicked dove that whispers 
temptation in the sweet French folk-song ; as the “ bird that 
came out of a bush, on water for to dine,” in the Water o* Wearies 
Well 

In the matter of identity of plot and incident in the ballads 
of various lands, it is to be regretted that no such comparative 
tables exist as V’^on Hahn tried, not very exhaustively, to make 
of the ” story -roots ” of Mdrchen, Such tables might l)e com- 
piled from the learned notes and introductions of Prof. Child 
to his English and Scottish Poptdar Ballads (i8q 8). A common 
plot is the story of the faithful leman, whose lord brings home 
“a braw new bride,” and who recovers his affection at the eleventh 
hour. In Scotland this is the ballad of Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annie ; in Danish it is Skiaen Anna, It occurs twice in M. 
Fauriel’s collection of Romaic songs. Again, there is the 
familiar ballad about a girl who pretends to l3e dead, that she 
may be Ix^rne on a bier tc) meet her lover. This occurs not only 
in Scotland, but in the popular songs of Proveni'c (collected by 
Dama.se Arbaud) and in tliose of Metz (Puymaigre), and in both 
countries an incongruous sequel tells how the lover tried to murder 
his bride, and bow she was too cunning, and drowned him. 
Another familiar feature is the hush and briar, or the two rose 
trees, which meet and plait over the graves of unhappy lovers, 
so that all passers-by see them, and say in the Proven^'a!, — 

" Dion ague Tamo 
Dcs pauros amourous."' 

Another example of u '^^ry widespread theme brings us to the 
ideas of the state of the dead revealed in folk-songs. I'he Night 
Journey, in M. Fauriel’s Romaic collection, tells how a dead 
brother, wakened from his sleep of death by the longing of love, 
bore his living sister on his saddle-bow, in one night, from 
Bagdad to Constantinople. In Scotland this is the story of 
Proud l,ady Margaret ; in Germany it is the song whic'h Burger 
converted into Ignore ; in Denmark it is Aage und Else ; in 
Brittany the dead foster-brother carries his sister to the apple 
close of the Celtic paradise (Barzaz Breiz). Only in Brittany 


do the sad-hearted people think of the land of dpith as an island 
of Avalon, with the eternal sunset linger!^ behind the flowering 
apple trees, and gleaming on the fountain of foiigetfulncss. In 
Scotland the channering worm doth chide even the souls that 
come from where, ” beside the gate of Paradise, the birk grows 
fair enough.” The Romaic idea of the place of the dead, the 
garden of Charon, whence ” neither in spring or summer, nor 
when grapes are gleaned in autumn, can warrior or maiden 
escape,” is likewise pre-Christian. In Provencal and Danish- 
folk-song, the cries of children ill-treated by a cruel step-mother 
awaken the departed mother, — 

" 'Twas cold at night and the baimics grat, 

The mother below the mouls heard that.” 

She reappears in her old home, and henceforth, ” when dogs 
howl in the night, the step-mother trembles, and is kind to the 
children.” To this identity of superstition we may add the 
less tangible fact of identity of tone. The ballads of Klephtic 
exploits in Greece match the Border songs of Dick of the Cow 
and Kinmont Willie. The same simple delight of living animates 
the short Greek Scholia and their counterparts in France. 
Everywhere in these happier climes, as in southern Italy, there 
are snatches of popular verse that make but one song of rose trees, 
and apple blossom, and the nightingale that sings for maidens 
loverless, - “ II ne chante pas pour moi, 

J'en ai im, Dieu merci," 

says the gay French refrain. 

It would noi; be difficult to multiply instances of resemblance 
between the different folk-songs of Europe ; but enough has, 
perhaps, been said to support the position that some of them 
are popular and primitive in the .same sense as Mdrchen, They 
are composed by peoples of an early stage who find, in a 
natural improvi.sation, a natural utterance of modulated and 
rhythmic speech, the appropriate relief of their emotions, in 
moments of high-wrought feeling or on solemn occasions. 
” Poesie ” (as Puttenham well says in his Art of English Poesie^ 
1589) ‘Ms more ancient than the artificial! of the Greeks and 
l^itines, and used of I he savjigc and uncivill, who were before 
all science and civilitie. This is proved by certificate of mer- 
chants and travellers, who by late navigations have* sur\'eyed 
the whole world, and discovered large countries, and wild people 
strange and sa^■age, affirming that the American, the Perusine, 
and the very Cunniball do sing and also say their highest aiul 
holiest matters in certain riming versicles.” In the same way 
Aristotle, discoursing of the origin of poetry, says (Poet, c, iv.), 
iykvvifiTav ryv irolftriv ck t ( oi ' avrMr)(€Sia(rfJLUTo>v, M. de la 
Villcmarqu6 in Brittany, M. Pitre in lUily, Herr Ulrich in 
Greece, have described the process of improvisation, how it 
grows out of the custom of dancing in large bands and accom- 
panying the figure of the dance with song. ” If the people,” 
says M. Pitr6, ” find out who is the composer of a canzone, they 
will not sing it.” Now in those lands where a blithe peasant life 
still exists with its dances, like the kolos of Russia, we find 
ballads identical in many respects with those which have died 
out of oral tradition in these islands. It is natural to conclude 
that originally some of the British Imllads too were first impro- 
vised, and circulated in rustic dances. We learn from M. 
Bujeaud and M. de Puymaigre in France, that all ballads there 
have their air or tune, and that every dance has its own words, 
for if a new dance comes in, perhaps a fashionable one from 
Paris, words are fitted to it. Is there any trace of such an 
operatic, lyrical, dancing peasantry in austere Scotland ? We 
find it in Gawin Douglas’s account of — 

" Sic os we elope wonches and damosels. 

In gersy greens, wandering l>y spring wells. 

Of blcx>med branches, and flowers white and red, 

Plcttand their lusty chaplets for their head. 

Some sang ring-sangs, dances, lodes, and rounds.” 

Now, ring-sangs are ballads, dancing songs ; and Young Tamlane, 
for instance, was doubtless once danced to, as we know it 
possessed an appropriate air. Again, Fabyan, the chronicler 
(quoted by Ritson) says that the song of triumph over Edward 
II., “ was after many days sung in dances, to the carols of the 
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maidens and minstrels of Scotland/’ We might quote the 
Complaynt of Scotland to the same effect. “The shepherds^ 
and their wyvis sang mony other melodi sangs^ . . . than efter 
this sueit celestial harmony, tha began to dance in ane ring." 

It is natural to conjecture that, if we find identical ballads in 
Scotland, and in Greece and Italy, and traces of identical 
customs — customs crushed by the Reformation, by Puritanism, 
by modem so-called civilization, — the ballads sprang out of the 
institution of dances, as they still do in warmer and pleasanter 
climates. It may be supposed that legends on which the ballads 
are composed, being found as they are from the White Sea to 
Cape Matapan, are part of the stock of primitive folk-lore. 
Thus we have an immemorial antiquity for the legends, and for 
the lyrical choruses in which their musical rendering was impro- 
vised. We arc still at a loss to discover the possibly mythological 
germs of the legends ; but, at all events, some ballads may be 
claimed as distinctly popular, and, so to speak, impersonal in 
matter and in origin. It would be easy to show that survivals 
out of this stage of inartistic lyric poetry linger in the early epic 
poetiy of Homer and in the French epopees, and that the Greek 
drama sprang from the sacred choruses of village vintagers. 
In the great early epics, as in popular ballads, there is the same 
directness and simplicity, the same use of recurring epithets, 
the “ green grass,” the “salt sea,” the “ shadowy hills,'** the 
same repetition of speeches and something of the same barbaric 
profusion in the use of gold and silver. But these resemblances 
must not lead us into the mistake of supposing Homer to be a 
collection of ballads, or that he can be properly translated into 
ballad metre. TTie Iliad and the Odyssey arc the highest form 
of an artistic epic, not composed by piecing together ballads, . 
but developed by a long series of noble uolSol, for the l^enefit | 
of the great houses which entertain them, out of the method and ‘ 
materials of popular song. 

We have here spoken mainly of romantic ballads, which retain ' 
in the refrain a vestige of the custom of singing and dancing ; 
of a period when “ dance, song and poetry itself began with a ' 
communal consent ” (Gummere, The Beginnings of Poetry, 
p. 93, 1901). The custom by which a singer in a dancing-circle 
chants a few words, the dancers chiming in with the refrain, is 
found by M. Junod among the tribes of Dclagoa Bay (Junod, 
Chantes et conies des Ba Ronga, 1897). Other instances are the 
Australian song-dances (Sicbert, in Howitt’s Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, Appendix 1904 ; and Dennett, Folk-Lore 
of the Finrt). We must not infer that even among the aborigines 
of Airstralia song is entirely “ communal.” Known men, 
inspired, they say, in dreams, or by the All Father, devise new 
forms of song with dance, w'hich are carried all over the <Jountry ; 
and Mr Howitt gives a few examples of individual lyric. The 
history of the much cxiiggcrated opinion that a whole people, 
as a people, composed its own ballads is traced by Prof. Gummere 
in The Beginnings of Poetry, pp. 116-163. Some British ballads 
retain traces of the early dance-song, and most are so far “ com- 
munal ” in that, as they stand, they have been modified and 


Willie,” “ Jamie Telfer ” and “ Jock o’ the Side,” it must appear 
that the contemporary poets often knew little of the events 
and knew that little wrong. We gather tlie true facts from 
contemporary letters and despatches. In the Imllads the facts 
are confused and distorted to such a degree that we must suppose 
them to have been composed in a later generation on the basis 
of erroneous oral tradition ; or, as in the case of The Qtteens 
Marie, to have been later defaced by the fantastic interpolations 
of reciters. To prove this it is only necessary to compare the 
historical Border ballads (especially those of 1595-1600) with 
Bain’s Border Papers (1894-1896). Kven down to 1750, the 
ballads on Rob Roy’s sons are more or less mythopoeic. It 
seems probable that the existing form of most of our border 
ballads is not earlier than the generation of 1603 1633, 
union of the crowns. Even when the ballads liave been taken 
from recitation, the reciter has sometimes been inspired by a 
“ stall copy,” or printed broadsheet. 

Authorities. — The indispensable book for the student of ballads 
is Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, published in 1897- 
1898 (Boston, IJ.S.A.). Professor Child imfortimately died without 
summinfr up his ideas in a separate essay, and they must be* sought 
in his introductions, which have never btH*n analysed. Ho did not 
give much attention to such materials for the study of ancient j»oolry 
as exist co])ioiJsly in anthropological treatises. In knowledge of the 
ballads of all European peoples he was unrivalled, and his biblio- 
graphy of collections of ballatls contains some four hundred titles, 
(Child, vol. V.. pp. 455*468). Tlie most copious ballad makers have* 
iV'cn the Scots and English, the German, Slavic, Danish, h'rench 
and Italian peonies ; for tlu* Gaelic there is but one entry, Campbell 
of Islay's l.eahhar na Eeinne (T^ondon, 1872). 'Che general biblio- 
graphy occupies over sixty pages, and to this the reader must be 
referred, while J^rof. (bniimerc's Ixx^k, The Beginnings of Poetiy, 
is an adequate introduction to the lilf*rature, mainly continental, 
of the ballad question, which has receivi'd but scanty attention in 
England. For tlie relation of ballad it) epic there is no lietter guitlti 
than Comparetti’s The Kaleivala, of which there is an English 
translation. For purely literary purposes the b(*st collection of 
ballads is Scott's llovder Minstrelsy in any coiniilcle edition. The 
best critical modern etlilion is that of Mr T. F. Henderson ; liis 
theory of ballad origins is not that which may Ixj gathered from 
Professor Child's introductions. * (A. 1 ..) 

BALLANCE, JOHN (1839-1893), New Zealand statesman, 
eldest son of Samuel Ballanrc, farmer, of (ilenavy, Antrim, 

; Ulster, was born on the 27th of March 1839. He was educated 
I at a national s 'hool, and, on leaving, was apprenticed to an 
I ironmonger at Belfast. He became a clerk in a wholesale 
j ironmonger’s l ouse in Birmingham, and migrated to New 
I Zealand, intending to start in business there as a small jeweller. 

I After settling at Wanganui, however, he took an opportunity, 
1 soon offered, of founding a newspaper, the Wanganui Herald, of 
I which he became editor and remained chief owner for the rest of 
his life. During the fighting with the Maori (diief Titokowaru, in 
1867, Ballanee was concerned in the raising of a troop of \’olunteer 
horse, in which he received a commission. Of this he was 
deprived owing to the appearance in his ncw.spaper of articles 
criticizing the management of the campaign. He had, however, 
behaved well in the field, and, in spite of his dismissal, was 


interpolated by many reciters in various ages, and finally (in 
The Border Minstrelsy) by Sir Walter Scott, and by hands 
much weaker than his (see The Young Tamlane), There are ca.ses 
in which the matter of a ballad has been derived by a popular 
singer from medieval literaiy^ romance (as in the Arthurian 
ballads), while the author of the romance again usually Ixirrowed, 
like Homer in the Odyssey, from popular Mdrchen of dateless 
antiquity. It would be an error to suppose that most romantic 
folk-songs are vulgarizations of literary romance-— a view to 
which Mr Courthope, in his History of English Poetry, and 
Mr Henderson in The Border Minstrelsy incline — and the 

op|X>.site error would be to hold that this process of borrowing 
from and vulgarization of literary medieval romance nev'er 
occurred. A good illustration of the tnie state of the case will 
be found in Child’s introduction to the ballad of Young Bekhan. 

Gaston Paris, a gr^at authority, holds that early popular 
poetry is “ improvised and contemporary with its facts ” 
{Hisioire poBique de Charlemagne). If this dictum be applied 
to such ballads as “ The Bonny Earl o’ Murray,” “ Kinmont 


awarded the New Zealand war medal. He entered the colony s 
parliament in 1875 and, with one interval (1881-1884), sal there 
till his death. Ballanee was a member of three ministries, that 
of Sir George Grey (1877-1879) ; that of Sir Robert Stout (1884- 
1887); and that of which he himself was premier (1891-1893). 
His alliance with Cirey ended with a notorious and very paijiful 
quarrel. In the Stout government his portfolios were tho.se of 
lands and native affairs ; but it was at the treasury that his 
prudent and successful finance made the chief mark. As native 
minister his policy was pacific and humane, and in his last years 
he contrived to adjust equitably certain long-standing difficulties 
relating to reserved lands on the west coast of the North Island. 
He was resolutely opposed to the sale of crown land.s for cash, 
and advocated with effect their disposal by perjietual lease. His 
sy.stem of state-aided “ village settlements,” by which small 
farms were allotted to peasants holding by lease from the crown, 
and money lent them to make a beginning of building and 
cultivation, has been on the whole successful. To Ballanee, also, 
was due the law reducing the life-tenure of legislative councillors 
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to one ol seven years. He was actively concerned in the advocacy 
of wcHnan suffrage. But his best'known achievement was the 
imposition, in xHgi, oi the progressive land-tax and progressive 
income-tax still levied in the colony. As premier he brought 
together the strong experimental and progressive party wl^h 
long held office in New Zealand. In office he showed debatii^ 
power, constructive skill and tact in managing men ; but in 
i8q 3, at the height of his success and popularity, he died at 
Wellington of an intestinal disease after a severe surgical opera- 
tion. Quiet and unassuming in manner, Ballance, who was a 
well-read man, always seemed fonder of his books and his chess- 
board than of public bustle ; yet his loss to New Zealand political 
life was great. A statue was erected to his memory in front 
of Parliament House, Wellington. (W. 1*. R.) 

BALLANCHE, PIERRE SIMON (177^1847), French philo- 
sopher of the theocratic school, was born at Lyons. Naturally 
delicate and highly-strung, he was profoundly stirred by the 
horrors of the siege of Lyons. His sensitiveness received a 
second blow in an unsuccessful love affair, which, however, he 
bore with fortitude. He devoted himself to an examination of 
the nature of society and his work brought him into connexion 
with the literary circle of Chateaubriand and Madame R6camier. 
His great work is the Palinf>enesie, which is divided into three 
parts, Vorphee, La formuLe, La ville des expiations. The first 
deals with the prehistoric period of the world, before the rise of 
religion ; the second was to be an endeavour to deduce a universal 
law from known historical facts ; the tliird to sketch the 
ultimate state of perfection to which humanity is moving. Of 
these the first alone was completed, but fragments of the other 
parts exist. Perhaps the most valuable part of the work is the 
general introduction. His last work. Vision d'Hebal, intended as 
part of the Ville des expiations, describes the chief of a Scottish 
clan, who, gifted with second sight, gives semi-prophetic utter- 
ances as to the course of world-history. In 1841 Ballancbe was 
elected a member of the French Academy. He died in 1847. 
A collected edition of his works in nine volumes was begun in 
1830. Four only appeared. In 1833 a second edition in six 
volumes was published. As a man, Ballancbe was warm-hearted 
and enthusiastic, but he was endowed with a too-vivid im^ina- 
tion and his strange thoughts are expressed in equally bizarre 
language. To give a connected account of his views is difficult ; 
their full development should be studied in relation with his 
life-history, the stages of which are curiously parallel to his 
theory of the progress of man, the fall, the trial, the perfection. 

As has been said, he Ix’longod to the* theocratic school, who, in 
opposition to the rationalism of the jireccdiiig age, emphasized the 
principle of authority, placing revebtion above individual reason, 
order alxive trwdom and progress. But Ballanche ma<le a sincere 
endeavour to unite in one system what was valualdc in the ouposed 
modes ol thinking. He held with the theucratlsts that indiviclualLsiii 
was an impracticable view ; man. .according to liim, c.xists only in 
and through society. He .agreed further with them that the origin 
of society was to be explained, not by human desin; and efforts, but 
by a direct revelation from God. Lastly, with De Boiiald. he reduced 
the problem of the origin of society to tliat of the or^m of language, 
and held that language was a divine gift. But at this point he parts 
company with the theocratisls, and in this very revelation of lan- 
guage finds a germ of progn»ss. Originally, in the primitive state 
of man. speech and thought arc identical ; but gradually the two 
separate ; language ts no longer only .s^ioken. it Is also written and 
fmaUy is printed. Thus the primitive unity is broken up ; the 
original social order which co-cxisted with, and was dependent on 
it. breaks up also. New institutions spring up, upon which thought 
acts, and in and tlirough which it even draws nean^r to a final unity, 
a palingenesis, 'I'he voiitiou of ]mnutive man was one witli that of 
God but it becomes broken up into separate volitions which oppose 
themselves to the divinc^will, and through the oppositions and trials 
of this world work onward to a second and completer harmony. 
Humanity, thcrefort*. passes thnmgh three stages, the fall from 
IHjrfection, the period of trial and the final in?- birth or return to 

S erfection. lii the dim records of mythical times may be traced 
ic obscure outlines of primitive society and of its fall. Actual 
history exhibits the conflict of two great principles, which may be 
said to be realized in the patricians and plebeians of Rome. Such 
a distinction of caste is regarded by Ballanche as the original state 
of historical society ; and history, as a whole, he considers to have 
followed the same course as that taken by the Roman plcbs in its 
attempts to attain equality with the patriciate. On the events 
through which the human nice is to achieve its destiny Ballanche 
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gives few intelligible hints. The sudden flash which disclose 4 to the 
eyes of H6bal the whole epic of humanity cannot be reproduced in 
language trammelled by time and space. Scattered throughout the 
works of Ballanche are many valuable ideas on the connexion of 
events which makes possikde a philosophy of history ; but bis own 
theory does not seem likely to nnd more favour tlian it has already 
received. Besides the PatingMsie, Ballanche wrote a poem on the 
siege at Lyons (unpublished) : Du Sentiment consiahH dans la 
littlrature et dans les arts (t8oi) ; Antigone, a prose poem (1814) ; 
Essai sur les instituiions sociales (1818), intenaed as a prelude to 
his great work ; Ls VieiUard et le jeune homme, a philosophical 
dialogue (1819) ; VHomme sans nom, a novel (182^. 

Sec Amp6rc, Ballanche (Paris, 1848) ; Ste Beuve, Portraits 
coniemporains, vol. ii. ; D^iron, Philosophie de XIX* sUcle ; 
Eugene Blum, Essai sur Ballanche " (in. Critique Philos., 30th 
June 1887) ; Gaston Fradnnet. Essai sur la phUos, de P, S, Ballanche 
(i'aris, 1903, containing unpublished letters, portraits and full 
bibliography); C. Huit, La vie et les oeuvres de Ballanche (1904). 
An admirable analysis of the work.s composing the PalinghtHie is 
given by Barchoti, tievtie des deux mondes (1831). t. 2. pp. 4io>456. 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM (1812-1887), English serjeant-at- 
law, was bom in London on the 3rd of January 1812, l^ing the 
son of a London police-magistrate. He was educated at St Paul’s 
school, and called to the bar in 1834. He began in early life a 
varied acquaintance with dramatic and literary society, and his 
experience, combined with his own pushing character and acute 
intellect, helped to obtain for him very soon a large practice, 
particularly in criminal cases. He became known as a formidable 
cross-examiner, his great rival being Serjeant Parry (1816-1880). 
The three great cases of his career were his successful prosecution 
of the murderer P'ranz Muller in 1864, his skilful defence of 
the Tichborne claimant in 1871 and his defence of the 
gaekwar of Baroda in 1875, his fee in this last case being one of 
the largest ever known. Ballantine became a serjeant-at-law 
in 1856. He died at Margate on the 9th of January 1887, having 
previously published more than one volume of reminiscences. 
Serjeant Ballantine’s private life was decidedly Bohemian ; and 
though he earned large sums, he died very poor. 

BALLANTYNE, ROBERT MICHAEL. (1825-1894), Scottish 
writer of fiction, was born at Edinburgh on the 24th of April 1825, 
and came of the same family as the famous printers and publishers. 
When sixteen years of age he went to Canada and was for six 
years in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He returned 
to Scotland in 1847, and next year published his first book, 
Hudson's Bay: or. Life in the Wilds of North America. For 
some time he was employed by Messrs Constable, the publishers, 
but in 1856 he gave up business for the profession of literature, 
and Iwgan the series of excellent stories of arl venture for the 
young with which his name is popularly associated. The Young 
Fur-Traders (1856), The Coral Island The World of Ice 

(1859), Vngava : a Tale of F.skimo Land (1857), The Dog Crusoe 
(i860), The Lighthouse (1865), Deep Down (1868), The. Pirate City 
(1874), Erling the Bold (1869), The Settler and the Sewage (1877), 
and other books, to the number of upwards of a hundred, followed 
in regular succession, his rule being in every case to wrile as far 
as possible from personal knowledge of the scenes he described. 
His stories had the merit of being thoroughly healthy in tone 
and possessed considerable graphic force. Ballantyne was also 
no mean artist, and exhibited some of his water-colours at the 
Royal Scottish Academy. He lived in later years at Harrow, 
and died on the 8th of February 1894, at Rome, where he had 
gone to attempt to shake of! the results of overwork. He wrote 
a volume of Personal Reminiscences of Book-making (1893). 

BALLARAT [Ballaarat] luid BALLARAT EAST, a city and 
a town of Grenville county, V'’ictoria, Australia, 74 m. by rail 
W^.N.W. of Melbourne. The city and Ballarat East, separated 
only by the Yarrowee Creek, are distinct municipalities. Pop. 
of Ballarat (1901) 25,448 ; of Ballarat East, 18,262. Ballarat 
is the second city and the chief gold-mining centre of the state. 
The alluvial gold-fields were the richest ever opened up, but as 
these deposits have become exhausted the quartz reefs at deep 
levels have been exploited, and several mines are worked at depths 
exceeding 2000 ft. The city is the seat of Anglican and Roman 
Catholic bishops. It has a number of admirable public buildings, 
while, among several parks and recreation grounds, mention 
must be made of the fine botanical garden, 750 acres in extent. 
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where, in Lake Wendouree, pisdcnlture is carried on with great 
success, llie school of mines is the most important in Australia 
and is affiliated to the university of Melbourne. Ballarat is an 
important railway centre and its industries include woollen- 
milling, brewing, iron- founding, flour- milling and distffiing. 
Owing to its elevation of 1438 ft. it has an exceptionally cool 
and healthy climate. Although tlie district is principally devoted 
to mining it is well adapted for sheep-farming, and some of the 
finest wool in the world is produced near Ballarat. The existence 
of the towns is due to the heavy immigration which followed 
upon the discovery of the gold-fields in 1851. In 1854, in their 
resistance of an arbitrary tax, the miners came into armed conflict 
with the authorities ; but a commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate their grievances ; and a charter was granted to the 
town in 1855. In 1870 Ballarat was raised to the rank of a city. 

BALLAST (O. Swed. harlast, perhaps from bar^ bare or 
mere, and Iasi, load), heavy material, such as gravel, stone 
or metal, placed in the hold of a ship in order to immerse her 
sufficiently to give adequate stability. In botany “ ballast- 
plants are so called because they have been introduced into 
countries in which they are not indigenous through their seeds 
being carried in such ballast. A ship “ in ballast ” is one which 
carries no paying cargo. In modern vessels the place of ballast 
is taken by water-tanks which are filled more or less as required 
to trim the ship. The term is also applied to materials like gravel, 
broken slag, burnt day, &c., used to form the bed in which the 
sleepers or tics of a railway track are laid, and also to the sand 
which a balloonist takes up with him, in order that, by throwing 
portions of it out of the car from time to time, he may lighten 
his balloon when he desires to rise to a higher level. 

BALLATER (Ciaclic for the town on a sloping hill ”), a 
village in the parish of Glenmuick, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
670 ft. above the sea, on the left bank of the Dee, here crosseil 
by a fine bridge, 43! m. by rail W. by S. of Aberdeen. It is 
ihe terminus of the Dccsidc railway and the station for Balmoral, 
9 m. to the W. Founded in 1770 to provide accommodation 
for the visitors to the mineral wells of Pannanich, il m. to the F., 
it has since become a popular summer resort. It contains the 
Albert Memorial Hall and the barracks for the sovereign’s body- 
guard, used when the king is in residence at Balmoral. Red granite 
is the chief building material of the houses. Ballatrich farm, 
where Byron spent part of his boyhood, lies .some 4 m. to the K. 
Balia ter has a mean temperature of 44*6° F., and an avenxge 
annual rainfall of 33-4 in. 

BALLENSTEDT, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Anhalt, 
on the river (jetel, 20 m. E. of Quedlinburg by rail. Pop, (1900) 
5423. It is pleasantly situated under the north-eastern declivity 
of the Harz mountains. The inhabitants arc mostly engaged 
in {igriculture and there is practically no other industry. The 
palace of the dukes of Anhalt, standing on an eminence, contains 
a library and collections of various kinds, including a good 
picture gallery. It is approached by a fine avenue of trees and 
is surrounded by a well -wooded park. In the Schlosskirche 
the grave of AU>ert the Bear, margrave of Brandenburg (iioo- 
1170) has been discovered. 

BALLET, a performance in which dandng, music and panto- 
mime are involved. Originally derived from the (Sicilian) Gr. 
jiaWl^^Lv, to dance, the word has passed through the 
Med. Lat. bdlare (with ballator as synonymous with saltator) 
to the Ital. ballare and balLaia, to the Fr. ballet^ to the O. 
Eng. word ballette^ and to ballad. In O. Fr., according to 
Rousseau, ballet signifies “ to dance, to sing, to rejoice ” ; and 
thus it incorporates three distinct modern words, “ ballet, ball 
and ballad.” Through the gradual changes in the amusements 
of different agc3, the meaning of the first two words has at length 
become limited to dancing, and the third is now confined to 
singing. But, although Imllads are no longer the vocal accom- 
paniments to dances round the maypole, old ballads arc still sung 
to dance tunes. The present acceptation of the word ballet is — a 
theatrical representation in which a story is told only by gesture, 
accompanied by music, which should be characterized by stronger 
emphasis than would be employed with the voice. The dancing 
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should be connected with the story but is more commonly inci- 
dental. ITie P>ench word was found to be so comprehensive as 
to require further definition, and thus the above-described would 
be distinguished as the ballet d* action or pantomime ballet, while 
a single scene, such as that of a village festival with its dances, 
would now be termed a divertissemmt. 

The ballet d'action, to which the changed meaning of the word 
is to be ascribed, and therewith the introduction of modern l>allet, 
has l>een generally attributed to the T5th century. Novelty of 
entertainment was then sought for in the splendid courts of Italy, 
in order to celebrate events which were thought great in thdr 
time, such as the marriages of princes, or the triumphs of thdr 
arms. Invention was on the rack for novelty, and the skill of the 
machinist was taxed to the utmost. It has been supposed that 
the art of the old Roman pantomimi was then revived, to add to 
the attractions of court-danccs. Under the Roman empire the 
pantomimi had represented either a mythological story, or perhaps 
a scene from a Greek tragedy, by mule gestures, while a chorus, 
placed in the background, sang cantica to narrate the fable, or to 
describe the action of the scene. The question is whether mute 
pantomimic action, which is the essence of modern ballet, was 
carried through those court entertainments, in which kings, 
queens, princes and princesses, took parts with the courtiers ; or 
whether it is of later growth, and derived from professional danees 
upon the stage. The former is the general opinion, but the court 
entertainments of Italy and P'rance were mascjiies or masks 
wliich included declamation and song, like those of Ben Jonson 
with Inigo Jones for the court of James 1 . 

The earliest modern ballet on record was that given by 
Bergonzio di Botta at Tortona to celebrate the marriage of the 
duke of Milan in 1489. The ballet, like other forms f>f dancing, 
was developed and perfected in Prance ; it is closely associated 
with the histor\' of the opera ; but in ICngland it aime much later 
than the opera, for it was not introduced until the 18th century, 
and in the first Italian operas given in London there was no ballet. 
During the regency of Lord Middlesex a ballet-master w^as 
appointed and a corps of dancers formed. The ballet has had 
three distinct stages in its development. P'or a long time it was 
to be fotind only at the court, when princely entertainments were 
given to celebrate great occasions. At that time ladies of the 
highest rank performed in the ballet and spent much time in 
practising and perfecting themselves for it. ('atherine dc’ Medici 
introduced these entertainments into France and sp(;nt large sums 
of money on devising performances to distract her son’s attention 
from the affairs of the state. Haltasarini, otherwise known as 
Beau joy eulx, was the composer of a famous entertainment given 
by (atherine in 1581 called the “ Ballet C'omique de la Rcync.” 
'J'his marks an era in the history of the opera and ballet, for we 
find here for the first time dance and music arranged for the 
display of coherent dramatic ideas. Henry IV., I.^uis XII 1 . and 
XIV. were all lovers of the ballet and performed various 
characters in them, and Richelieu used the Imllet as an instrument 
for the expression of political purf)oses. Lully was the first to 
make an art of the composition of ballet music and he was the 
first to insist on the admission of women as ballet dancers, 
feminine characters having hitherto l^jeen assumed by men 
dressed as women. When I.ouis XIV. became too fat to dance, 
the ballet at court became unpopular and thus was ended the 
first stage of its development. It was then adopted in the 
colleges at prize distributions and other occasions, when the 
ballets of ‘Lully and Qiiinault were ('ommonly peTformed. The 
third period in the history of the ballet was marked l)y its appear- 
ance on the stage, where it has remained ever since. 1 1 should l)e 
added that up till the third period dramatic poems liad accom- 
panied the ballet and the dramatic meaning was helped out with 
speech and song ; but with the advent of the third period speech 
disappeared and the purely pantomime performance, or ballet 
dacUoKy was instituted. 

llie father of ballet dancing as we know it at the present day 
was Jean (ieorges Noverre I'hc ballet d' action was really 

invented by him ; in fact, the ballet has never advanced beyond 
the stage to which he brought it ; it has rather gone back. The 
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essence of Noverre\s theory was that mere display was not enough 
to ensure interest and life for the ballet ; and some years ago Sir 
Augustus Harris expressed a similar opinion when he was asked 
wherein lay the reason of the decadence of the modern ballet. 
Noverrc brought to a high degree of perfection the art of present- 
ing a story by means of pantomime, and he never allowed dancing 
which was not the direct expression of a particular attitude of 
mind. Apart from Noverre, the greatest ballet-master was 
undoubtedly Gaetano Apolline Balthazare Vestris (q.v»), who 
modestly called himself le dieu de la danse, and was, indeed, the 
finest male dancer that Europe ever produced. Gluck composed 
Iphigenie en Aulide in conjunction with Vestris. In 1750 the 
two greatest dancers of the day performed together in Paris in a 
ballet-opera called IJandre et Hero ; the dancers were Vestris and 
Madame Camargo (q.v.), who introduced short skirts in the ballet. 

The word ** Alette ” was first used in the English langu^e 
by Dry den in 1667, and the first descriptive Imllet seen in 
London was The Tavern Uilkers, which was played at Drury 
Lane in 1702, Since then the ballet in England has been purely 
exotic and has merely followerl on the lines of French develop- 
ments. The palmy days of the ballet in England were in the 
first half of the 19th century, when a royal revenue was spent 
on the maintenance of this fashionable attraction. Some famous 
dancers of this period were Carlotta Grisi, Mdlle Taglioni (who 
is said to have turned the heads of an entire generation), Fanny 
F^lssler, Mdlle ('erito, Miss P. Horton, Miss Lucile (Jrahn and 
Mdlle ('.arnlina Rosati. In later years Kate Vaughan was a 
remarkably graceful dancer of a new type in Faigland. and, in 
Sir Augustus Harris’s opinion, she did much to elevate the 
modern art. She was the first to make skirt-dancing popular, 
although that achievement will not be regarded as an unmixed 
benefit by every student of the art. Skirt-dancing, in itself a 
beautiful exhibition, is a departure from true dancing in the 
sense that the steps arc of little importance in it ; and we have 
seen its development extend to a mere exhibition of whirling 
draperies under many-coloured lime-lights. The best -known 
of Miss Vaughan’s disciples and imitators (each of whom has 
contributed something to the art on her own account) were Miss 
Sylvia Grey and Miss Lctty Lind. Of the older and classical 
sch{)ol of ballet-dancing Adeline GentSe became in London the 
finest exponent. But ballet-dancing, affected by a tcmlency in 
modern entertixinment to make less and less demands on the in- 
telligence and intellectual apprinnation of the public, and more 
and more demands on the eye -the .sense most easily affected — has 
gradually developed into a spectacle, the chief interest of which 
is quite independent of dancing. Thousands of pounds are spent 
on dressing a small army of women who do little but march 
alK)ut the stage and group themselves in accordance with some 
design of colour and mass ; and no more is asked of the intelli- 
gence than to Ixilieve that a l>allct dressed, for example, in 
military uniform is a compliment to or glorification of the army. 
Only a few out of hundreds of memliers of the corps de ballet are 
really dancers and they jxirform against a background of colour 
afforded by the majority. It seems unlikely that we shall see 
any revival of the best period and styles of dancing until a 
higher standard of grace and manners becomes fashionable in 
society. With the constantly increasing abolition of ceremony, 
courtliness of manner is bound to diminish ; and only in an 
atmosphere of ceremony, courtesy and chivalry can the dance 
maintain itself in jierfection. 

Liikraturk. -One of the most complete lxx)ks on the liallet is 
by the Jesuit, Claude Francois Mencstrior. De& liallets anciens et 
modernes, wino He was the inventor of a IxUlet for 

Ixktiis Xiy. in 1658 ; atu^in his btxik he analyses alnnit fifty of the 
early Italian and Frc‘ndr ballets. Set* also Koverre, Lettris sur la 
dau'se (1700; new ed. 1804); Castel-Bhize, La Danse et les ballets 
(1832), and Les Otif^htes de I'opha (i86y). 

BALL-FLOWER, an architectural ornament in the form of a 
Imll inserted in the cup of a flower, which came into use in the 
latter part of the 13th, and was in great vogue in the early part 
of the 14th centur\\ It is generally placed in rows at equal 
distances in the hollow of a moulding, frequently by the sides of 
miillions. The earliest known is said to be in the w^est part of 


Salisbury cathedral, where it is mixed with the tooth ornament. 
It seems to have been used more and more frequently, till at 
Gloucester cathedral, in the south side, it is in profusion. 

BALLIA, a town and district of British India, in the Benares 
division of the United Provinces. The town is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, below the confluence of the lesser Sarju. 
It is really an aggregation of rural villages. Pop. (1901) 

The district of Bdlia, constituted in 1879, occupies an angle 
at the junction of the Gogra with the Ganges, being bordered 
by two districts of Behar. It contains an area of 1245 sq. m. 
Owing to the great pressure on the soil from the density of the 
population, to the reluctance to part with land characteristic 
of small proprietors, to the generally great productiveness of 
land and to the very light assessment of government revenue, 
land in Ballia, for agricultural piirpo.ses merely, has a market 
value higher than in almost any other district. It commonly 
brings in R$.2oo per bigha, or £20 per acre, and sometimes 
double that figure. In 1901 the population was 987,768, showing 
a decrease of 5 % in the decade. The principal crops are rice, 
barley, other food-grains, pulse, sugar-cane and opium. There 
are practically no manufactures, except that of sugar. Trade 
is carried on largely by way of the two bordering rivers. 

B ALLIN A, a seaport and market- town of county Mayo, 
Ireland, in the north parliamentary division, on the left bank 
of the river Moy, with a station on the Killala branch of the 
Midland Great Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
4505. Across the river, and therefore in county Sligo, is the 
suburb of Ardnaree, connected with Ballina by two bridges. 
In Ardnaree is the Roman Catholic cathedral (diocese of Kill^a), 
with an east window of Munich glass, and the ruins of an Augus- 
tinian abbey (1427) adjoining. There is a Roman Catholic 
diocesan college and the Protestant parish church is also in 
Ardnaree. A convent was erected in 1867. In trade and 
population Ballina is the first town in the county. The salmon- 
fishery and fish-curing are important branches of its trade ; 
and it has also breweries and flour-mills and manufactures snuff 
and coarse linen. On the 25th of August 1798, Ballina was 
entered by the French under General Humbert, marching from 
their landing-place at Killala. In the neiglibourhood there is 
the interesting cromlech of the four Maels, which, if actually 
erected over the criminals whose name it bears, is proved by 
the early annals of Ireland to belong to the 7th century a.d. 
Their story relates that these men, foster-brothers of Cellach, 
bishop of Kilmore-Moy, murdered him at the instigation of 
Guaire Aidhne, king of Connaught, but were themselves executed 
at Ardnare {Ard'na'riaghadh , the hill of the executions) by the 
bishop’s brother. The Moy is a notable salmon river for rod- 
fishing and its tributaries and the neighbouring lakes contain 
trout. 

B ALLIN ASLOE, a market town of county Galway, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentary division, 91 m. W. of Dublin, on the 
Midland Great Western main line. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
4904. The river Suck, an affluent of the Shannon, divides it 
into two parts, of which the eastern was in county Roscommon 
until 1898. The town contains remains of a castle of Elizabethan 
date. Industries include brewing, flour-milling, tanning, hat- 
making and carriage-building. Trade is assisted by water- 
communication through the Grand canal to the Shannon. The 
town is widely celebrated for its great annual cattle-fair held in 
October, at which vast numbers of cattle and sheep are offered 
for sale. Adjoining the town is Garbally Castle, the seat of the 
earl of Clancarty, into the demesne of which the great fair 
extends from the town. 

BALLISTICS (from the Gr. ^aXAetr, to throw), the science of 
throwing warlike missiles or projectiles. It is now divided into 
two parts : — Exterior Ballistics, in which the motion of the 
projectile is considered after it has received its initial impulse, 
when the projectile is moving freely under the influence of 
gravity and the resistance of the air, and it is required to de- 
termine the circumstances so as to hit a certain object, with a 
view to its destruction or perforation ; and Interior Ballistics, 
in which the pressure of the powder-gas is analysed in the bore 
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of the gun, and the investigation is carried out of the requisite 
cfmrge of powder to secure the initial velocity of the projectile, 
without straining the gun unduly. The calculation of the stress 
in the various parts of the gun due to the powder pressure is 
dealt with in the article Ordnance. 

I. Exterior Ballistics 

In the ancient theory due to Galileo, the resistance of the air is 
ignored, and, as shown in the article on Mechanics (§ 13), the 
trajectory is now a parabola. But this theory is very far from 
being of practical value for most purposes of gunnery ; so that 
a first requirement is an accurate experimental knowledge of the 
resistance of the air to the projectiles employed, at all velocities 
useful in artillery, 'fhe theoretical assumptions of Newton and 
Euler (hypotheses magis maihematicae quam naturales) of a 
resistance varying as some simple power of the velocity, for 
instance, as the square or cube of the velocity (the quadratic 
or cubic law), lead to results of great analytical complexity, 
and are useful only for provisional extrapolation at high or low 
velocity, pending further experiment. 

The foundation of our knowledge of the resistance of the air, 
as employed in the construction of ballistic tables, is the series of 
experiments carried out between 1864 and 1880 by the Rev. F. 
Bashforth, B.D. (Report on the Experiments made with the Bash- 
forth Chronograph, &c., 1865-1870; Final Report, &c., 1878 -1880; 
The Bashforth Chronograph, Cambridge, 1890). According to 
these experiments, the resistance of the air can be represented 
by no simple algebraical law over a large range of velocity. 
Abandoning therefore all n priori theoretical assumption, 
Bashforth set to work to measure experimentally the velocity of 
shot and the resistance of the air by means of e(juidistant electric 
screens furnished with vertical threads or wire, and by a chrono- 
graph which measured the instants of time at which the screens 
were cut by a shot flying nearly horizontally. T^'ormulae of the 
calculus of finite differences enable us from the chronograph 
records to infer the velocity and retardation of the shot, and 
thence the resistance of the air. 

As a first result of exjjerinu'nt it was found that the resistance of 
similar shot was proportional . at the same velocity, to the surface 
or cross section, or square of the diameter. Tlu* resistance R can 
thus he divided into two factors, one of which is tP, where d denotes 
the diameter of the shot in inches, and the other factor is demoted 
by p, where p is the resistance in pounds at the same velocity to 
a similar i*in, proiectilc ; thus R — d^p, and the value of p, fur 
velocity ranging from j6oo to 2150 ft. per second (f/s) is given in the 
second column of the extract from the aliridged ballistic table below. 

These values ol p refer to a standard density of the air, of 534*22 
grains per cubic foot, which is the density of dry air at sea-level in the 
latitude of Greenwich, at a temperature of 62° F, and a barometric 
height of 30 in. 

But in consequence of the humidity of the climate of Engird 
it is Iwtter to suppose the, air to be (on the average) two-thirds 
saturated with aqueous vapour, and then the standard temperature 
will be reduced to 60° F., so as to secure the same standard density ; 
the density of the air being reduced jierceptibly by the presence of 
tlie aqueous vapour. 

It is further assumi'd, as the result of experiment, tluit the re- 
sistance is proportional to the density of the air; so that if the 
standard density changes from unity to any other relative <lensity 
denoted by r, then K-riFp, and t i.s’ called the coefficient of tenuity. 

The factor r Iiecomes of importance in long range high angle 
fire, where the shot reaches the higher attenuated strata of the 
atmosphere ; on the other hand, we must take t about fioo in a 
calculation of shooting under water. 

The resistance of the air is reduced considerably in modern pro- 
jectiles by giving them a greater length and a sharper point, and 
by the omission of projecting studs, a factor k, called the coefficient 
of shape, being introduced to allow for this change. 

For a projectile in which the ogival head is struck wdth a radius 
of 2 diameters. Bashforth puts 0*975; O” Bic other hand, for 
a fiat-headed projectile, as required at proof-butts, * -i*K, say 2 on 
the average. 

For spherical shot k is not constant, and a .separate ballistic table 
must be constructed ; but k may be taken as 1*7 on the average. 

La.stly, to allow for tlie superior centering of the shot obtainable 
with the breech-loading system, Bashforth introduces a factor <r, 
called the coefficient of steadiness. 

This steadiness may vary during the flight of the projectile, as 
the shot may l>e unsteady for some distance after leaving the muzzle, 
afterwards steadying down, like a spinning-top. Again, a may 
increase as the gun wears out, after firing a numlxir of rounds. 


Collecting all the coefficients, t, k, a, into one, we put 

(*) where 

(2) « = 
and n is called the coefficient of teducHon. 

By means of a well-chosen value of n, determined by a few ex- 
periments. it is po^ible, pending further experiment, with the most 
recent design, to utilize Bashforth’s experimental results carried out 
with old-fashioned projectiles fired fi-om muzzle-loading guns. For 
instance, ns=o*8 or even less is considered a good average for the 
modern rifle bullet. 

Starting with the experimental valuers of />, lor a standard pro- 
jectile. fired under standard conditions in air of standard density. 
we proceed to the construction ot the ballistic table VVe first 
determine the time t in seconds reciuircd for the velocity of ,i shot, 
d inches in diameter and w'oighing w Ih. to fall from any initial 
velocity V(f/s) to any final velocity e(f/s). The shot is supjiosed 
to move horizontally, and the curving effect of gravity is ignored. 

If A/ seconds is the time during which the resistance ol the air, 
R lb. causes the velocity of the shot to tall Ae(f/s), so that the 
velocity drops from v + jAt' to v ~ jAr in passing through the mean 
velocity v, then 

(3) RAf~loss of momentum in .second -pounds, 

* Uf(v - 4 - 1 Aw)/g- w(v ~ iAv)/g~ wAv/g 
so that with the value of R in (i), 

{4) At - wAvjndrpg. 

We put 

( 5 ) ^ wfnd^.-C. 

and call C the ballistic coellicicnt (driving power) of the shot, so 
that 

(6) A/ -Cat, where 

( 7 ) ^ AT^Av/gp, 

and A'r is tin* time in seconds for the velocity to drop Av of the 
standard shut for which C > 1, and for which the ballistic table is 
calculated. 

Since p is determined experimentally and tabulated as a function 
of V, the velocity is taken as tlie argument of the ballistic table; 
and taking Av~ io, the average value ol p in the inlerv'al is used to 
determine AT. 

Denoting the value' ol T at any velocity v by T (v), then 

(8) l‘(i») sum ol all the preceding values ol Al‘ jilus an arbi 
trary constant, ex])r(‘ssi*d by the notation 

(9) T(f') = -(At»)/gp t a constant. 01 Jdvjgp -1 a constant, in which 
p is supposed known as a lunction of v\ 

The constant may lx* any arbitral y number, as in using the table 
the difference only is required ot two tabular values for an initial 
velocity V and final velocity v ; and thus 

(10) T(\’) T (v) « 2:' Av/gp or dvfgp ; 


and for a shot who.se ballistic coefficient is C 
(n) t r[T(V) 

To save the trouble of i)roportional parts the value of T{v) for 
unit increment of v is interpolated in a full-length extended ballistic 
table for '1'. 

Next, if the .shot advances a distance As ft. in the time At, during 
which the velocity falls from v f j[Av to v - jAi», we havi* 

(12) RAs:=loss of kinetic energy in foot-pounds 

~w(v + iAv)®/g -w{v I Ae)'**//? ■“ vwAvfg. so that 

(13) As — wtiAvfnd^pgz. CAS, where 

(14) AS = vAvjgp ~ t; AT, 


and AS is the advance in feel of a .shot for which C 1, while tlx* 
velocity falls Av in ])assing through the average velocity v. 

Denoting by S{v) the sum ol all the values of AS up to any assigned 
vi'locity V, 

(15) S(f») = i^(AS) -f a constant, by which S(r') is calculated from 
AS, and then Ix'tweeii two assigned velocitie.s V and v, 

'"vdv 

ip' 


(ib) S(V) 




f 

Jv 


and if s feet is the advance of a shot whose l>allistic coefficient is C, 

(17) .s -CfS(V) S(t;)). 

In an extended table of S, tht* value is interpolated for unit incre- 
ment of velocity. 

A third table, due to Sir W. I). Niven, F.R.S., called the degree 
table, determines the change of direction of motion of the shot 
while the velocity changes from V to v, the shot flying nearly 
horizontally. 

To explain the tluory of this table, suppose the tangent at the 
point of the Irajcclory. where the velocity is v, to make an angle t 
radians with the horizon. ^ 

Resolving normally in the trajectory, and suj^posiiig tin* resistance 
of the air to act tangentially, 

(18) ’ v(dildt)^-g coat. , . ..l i 

where di denotes the infinitesimal decrement of t in the infinitesimal 
increment of time d(. 
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In a problem of direct fire, where . the trajectory is flat enough 
for cos* to be undistinguishable from nnityj equation (16) becomes 

(19) v(rf*7rf/) =g, or ; 

so that wc can put 

(20) 

if V denotes the mean velocity during the small finite interval of 
time At, during which the direction of motion of the shot changes 
through At radhuis. 

If the inclination or change of inclination in degrees is denoted 
by d or A3, 

(21) 3/180 =rt7ir, so that 

(«) = = 

T T V 

and if 3 and i change to D and I for the standard projectile. 

(,3) AD = ‘-^ and 

(24) l(V)-m = ^J;pOr £j. D(V)-D(t-) = iJ^[I(V)-I{»)]. 


of D(v) and I(v) are obtained by summation with the arithmometer, 
and entered in their respective columns. 

For some purposes it is preferable to retain circular measure, 
i radians, as being undistinguishable from sin i and tan i when i is 
small as in direct fire. 

The last function A, called the altitude function, will be explained 
when high an^le fire is considered. 

These functions, T, S, D, I, A, are shown numerically in the follow- 
ing extract from an abridged ballistic table, in which the velocity 
is taken as the argument and proceeds by an increment of 10 f/s ; 
the column for p is the one determined by experiment, and the 
remaining columns follow by calculation in the manner explained 
above. The initial values of T, S, D, I, A must be accepted as 
belonging to the anterior portion of the table. 

In any region of velocity where it is possible to represent p with 
sufficient accuracy by an empirical formula composed of a single 
power of V, say v*», the integration can be effected which replaces 
the summation in (10), (t6 ). and (24) ; and from an analysis of the 
Krupp experiments Colonel Zabudski found the most appropriate 
index m in a region of velocity as given in the following table, and 
the corresponding value of gp, denoted by /(e) or v^^jk or its equivalent 
Cr, where f is the retardation. 


The differences AJ) and AI are thus calculated, while the values 

AuRiDtiKD Ballistic Table, 
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AT. 

ifKM) 

11.416 

.0271 

i6to 

11.540 

.0268 

1 620 

] 1.662 

.0265 

1630 

11.784 

.0262 

1640 

1 1 .909 

.0260 

T65O 

12*030 

.0257 

1660 

12.150 

•0255 

T670 

12*268 

.0252 

1680 

12*404 

.0249 

1690 

12.536 

.0247 

1700 

I2*f')<)() 

.0244 

1710 

12*801 

•0242 

1720 

I2.0W* 

*62 30 


13*<>59 

.0237 

1740 

13.101 

.02 M 

175 « 

13*^18 

.0232 

1760 

13.466 

•0230 

1770 

* 3-591 

.0227 

1780 

13*733 

.0225 

i7<jo 

13.862 

•02*3 

I Soo 

14.002 

*0221 

1810 

14*149 

.0219 

l82t) 

14.269 

*02 J 7 

1830 

14*414 

.0214 

1840 

14 * 55 *! 

.0212 

1850 

14*f>»)6 

*0210 

i860 

14.832 

.0209 

1870 j 

1 4.949 

.0207 

1880 

15.000 

.0205 

1890 

15.224 

•0203 

KJOO 

15 * 3 ''H 

*0201 

lOio 

15*496 

.0199 

19^0 

15*^»56 

•0197 

*930 

1 ySoq 

.0196 

1940 

1 5*<i68 

.0194 

1950 

l()I27 

.0192 

10<>'> 

16.302 

.0190 

107 « 

16.484 i 

.0187 

1080 

1 16.68. > 1 

1 *0185 

1990 

i 16*888 ; 

i *0183 

2000 

1 17*006 i 

1 .oi8t 

2010 

‘ 17*395 

; *0178 

2020 

1 17*515 ! 

!i .0176 

2030 

1 » 7 * 75 ! 

1’ *0174 

2040 

1 17*000 

li *0171 

2050 

1 18*220 

1 .OlfK) 

2060 

. 18.463 

1. #0167 

2070 

1 18*70^) 

' *0165 

2080 

18*078 

*0163 

2090 

19.227 

' .0160 

2100 

10.504 

1. .0158 

2110 

19*755 

!; *0156 


T. 


27*5457 
27 •5728 
27*5906 

27*62()I 

27 - f> 5?3 
27*6783 
27*7040 
27.7295 

27*7547 

27.7796 

27*8043 

27*8287 

27*8529 

27.8768 

27.9005 

27.9239 

27.9471 

27*9701 

27*9928 

28.0153 

28.0376 
28.0597 
28.08 1<> 
28.1033 

28.1247 
28.1459 
28. 1009 
28.1878 

28.2085 

28.2290 

28.2493 

28*26<)4 

28.2893 

28. 

28.3286 

28.3484:) 

28*3672 

28.38<)2 

28.4049 

28.4234 

^8.4417 

28.4598 

28.4776 

28- 4952 
28.5126 
28.5297 
28.54(>fi 
28.5633 

28.5708 

28.5061 

28.6121 

28.6279 


{ 2120 
1 2130 

I 2140 
2150 


20*010 

20*294 

20.55* 

20.811 


, *^^*54 

, *015^ 

■ .0150 
:! .0149 


28.6435 

28*0589 

28.6741 

28*6891 


1 *^^* .. 

S. 


Al>. 

D. 


AI. 

I. 

AA. 

A. 

43*47 

18587.00 


•031 X 



.000543 

.•868675 

37-77 

8470-36 

43*27 

1 8f >30*47 


•0306 

49*8040 


•000534 

•869218 

37*63 

8508.13 

4308 

18673*74 


.0301 

49-8346 


•otx>525 

•869752 

37*48 

8545*76 

42*90 

18716*82 


*02116 

49.8647 


.000517 

.C70277 

37*35 

j 8583.24 

42*72 

18750*72 


.0291 

40-8943 


.000508 

*870794 

37 * 2 ^ 

8620-59 

42*55 

18802.44 


•0287 

49*0234 


* €>00500 

*871 302 

37*^’9 

8657.80 

42*30 

18844.99 


.0282 

1 49-9521 


.000492 

.871802 

36.96 

8694*89 

42*18 

18887.38 


.0277 

[ 49.0803 


•000484 

.872294 

36*80 

8731.85 

4i.g8 

18929. 56 


.0273 

50.0080 


.000476 

•872778 

36.65 

8768.65 

41-78 

18971*54 


.0268 

5<^>*^>353 


•000468 

*873254 

3^>*50 

8805.30 

41*60 

19 <^>« 3*32 


.0264 

5o.of»2i 


.000461 

•873722 

3 C »*35 

8841.80 

41.41 

19054*92 


.0260 

30*0885 


.000453 

.874183 

36*21 

8878-15 

41*23 

19 o<i 6.33 


.0256 

5 t>ii 45 


.000446 

•874636 

36.07 

8914*36 

41.06 

10137.56 


.0252 

50.1401 


•000439 

.875082 

35*94 

8050.43 

40.90 

19178*02 


.0248 

50*1653* 


.000432 

-875521 

35*81 

8986.37 

40.69 

102 TO- 52 


.0244 

50.1901 


•000425 

-875953 

35 *f >5 

9022*18 

40*53 

19260*21 


.0240 

50.2145 


*000419 

•876378 

35*53 

9057*^*3 

4<^*33 

19300*74 


.41236 

50 - 2 .i «5 


*000412 

•870797 

35*37 

9093-36 

4f>*io 

10341*07 


•0233 

50.2621 


•000406 

.877209 

35*26 

9128.73 

40.00 

10381.26 


*0229 

50.2854 


•000400 

•877615 

35**1 

9163.99 

39.81 

10421.26 


.0225 

50.3083 


.000393 

.878015 

34*96 

9199- *0 

39*68 

19461*07 


*0222 

50.3308 


.000388 

•878408 

34*86 

9234-06 

39*51 

19500.75 


•0219 

50-3530 


.000382 

•878796 

34*73 

9268*92 

39*34 

19540*26 


.0216 

50-3749 


.000376 

.879178 

34*59 

9303*65 

39 * 1 ? 

l 9579 *(>o 


•021 2 

50*3965 


.000370 

•879554 

34*46 

9338*24 

39.01 

19618.77 


.0200 

50-4177 


•ooo3(>5 

.879924 

34*33 

9372-70 

38-90 

19657.78 


• 020(7 

50.4386 


•000360 

•8802S9 

34*25 

9407.03 

38-75 

I9(>96.68 


.0203 

50-4592 


*»t )0355 

•880649 

34 * *4 

9441-28 

38.6 1 

19735*43 


*0200 

50.4705 


.000350 

.881004 

34*02 

i 9475-42 

38-46 

19774.04 


.OlC)8 

50.4995 


.000345 

.881354 

33*91 

9509-44 

38-32 

19812.50 


.0195 

50*5*93 


.000340 

.881699 

33*80 

1 9543*35 

38-19 

19850.82 


.0192 

50-5388 


•<^>0335 

*882039 

33 *f >9 

9577-*5 

38-01 

19889.01 


.0189 

50*5580 


.000330 

*882374 

33*55 

9610.84 

37-83 

19927.02 


‘Oi 86 

50-5769 


.cx>o325 

•882704 

33*40 

9644.39 

37 -W> 

19964*85 


•4)184 

50-5955 


.000320 

.883029 

33*26 

9677.79 

37-48 

20002*51 


•0181 

50.6X39 


.000316 

•883349 

33**2 

9711.05 

37-26 

26039.99 


•0178 

50.6320 


.000311 

. 883 f>f )5 

32.94 

9744 * *7 

1 36 ' 0 <> 

20077.25 


.0175 

50.6498 


.000305 

.883976 

32 - 7 * 

9777-11 

! 3<'>*73 

20114.24 1 


•0172 

50.6673 


.000300 

*884281 

32*48 

98^.82 

j 3^>47 

20150.97 1 


.01^ 

50.6845 


.000295 

.884581 

32.26 

9842-30 

36*21 

S0187-44 1 


•oi6^> 

50.7014 


.OCR) 2 90 

.884876 

32*05 

9874-56 

35 *‘i 5 

20223.65 ' 


•0163 

50.7180 


•000285 

.885166 1 

3**83 

9906*61 

35*65 

20259.60 j 


.0160 

50-7343 


•oooiSc) 

• 88 ' 545 ' 

3**57 

9938.44 

35*35 ! 

20205.25 


.0158 

50-7503 


.000275 

■885731 

3 * *32 

9970*01 

' 35*«6 

20330.fk) 


•0155 

5o.76(>i 


.000270 

•886006 

31.07 

X0001.33 

1, 34*77 

20365.66 ; 


•0152 

50.7816 


.000265 

•886276 

1 30*82 

10032.40 

i! 34*49 

20400.43 

li 

it 

•0149 

50.7968 


.000260 

.8865+1 

30*58 

J0063.33 

■ 34-21 

20434*92 

.0147 

50*8117 


.CKX >2 56 

.88<^.Sot 

30*34 

10093.80 

i. 

20469.13 

il 

|| 

.0144 

59*8264 

.000251 

•887037 

30*10 

10124*14 

33*60 

20503.06 

ji 

.0141 

50*8408 

f! 

*fx >0247 

•S87308 

29*82 

10154.24 

33-34 

20536.66 

!{ 

•01 39 

50.8549 If 

.000242 

•887555 

29.59 

10184.06 

33-02 

20570.00 

i 

•or 36 

1 50.8688 


*000238 

.887707 

29-32 

X0213.65 

11 32-76 

20603.02 

1 

.0134 

50*8824 

1 

•000234 

•8880^5 

29*10 

10242.97 

,1 3 r 2*50 

20635-78 

1 

•0132 

50.8958 

'1 

.000230 

.8882^ 

28.88 

10272-07 


2066^*28 


•0129 

50.9090 

il 

il 

.000226 

.888499 

! 28-66 

10300.95 

I- 32-00 

20700.53 

it 

.0127 

50-9219 

'1 

*000222 

.888725 

28-44 

10329.61 
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V. 

m. 

log A. 

Crszgp =f{v) =. v*^/k. 

3600 





1*55 

2*3909520 

tf'*®xlog“' 3-6090480 

1 1800 

1 

1 

1*7 

2-9038022 

xlog-*^ V0961978 

2 

3-8807404 

v* xlog-' 4-1192596 

1370 



xlog-' 8-9809023 

1230 

3 

7-0190977 

5 i 

13-1981288 

v" xlog”^ 14-8018712 

970 





i 3 j 


v’ xlog-^ 8*7734430 

790 




2 1 

4-3301086 

„2 X log-* 5-6698914 


The numbers have been changed from kilogramme-metre to pound- 
foot units by Colonel Ingalls, and employed by him in the calcula- 
tion of an extended ballistic table^ which can be compared with 
the result of the abridged table. The calculation can be carried 
out in each region of velocity from the formulae : — 


(25) = S(V)-S(w)=*jV+‘(it' 

l(V)-l{v)=ekf'y 




and the corresponding integration. 

The following exercises will show the application of the 
ballistic table. A slide rule should be used for the arithmetical 
operations, as it works to the accuracy obtainable in pra(‘tice. 

Example 1. — Determine the time t sec. and distance 5 ft. in which 
the velocity falls from 21 50 to 1600 f/s 

(a) of a 6-in. shot weighing mo lb, taking w = o*g6, 

(b) of a rifle bullet, o* 303-in. calibre, weighing lialf an ounce, taking 
n = o*8. 


The first equation leads, as before, to 

(*8) i - C{T(V) - »!(«)> 

(29) * = C{S(V) - S(e)}. 

The integration of (24) gives 

(30) ^ ^ constant - gff = 

if T denotes the whole time of flight from O to tlio point B (fig. i), 
where the trajectory cuts the line ol sight ; so that JT is the time to 
the vertex A, where the shot is flying parallel to OB. 

Integrating (27) again, 

(31) 

and denoting T - t by t', and taking g = 32f/s“, 

(32) . 1/ = mtr, 

which is Colonel Sladcn’s formula, employed in plotting ordinates 
of a trajectory. 

At tiie vertex A, where v=H, we have f ~/" = 4T, so that 

( 33 ) ' If = i7T*, 

which for practical purposes, taking g—^2, is Replaced by 

(34) 11 4r‘. or (2T)«. 

Thus, if the time of flight of a shell is 5 sec., the height of the vertex 
of the trajectory is about joo ft. ; and if the fuse is set to burst the 
shell one-tenth of a second short of its iinp.Lct at B, the height of the 
burst is 7*84, say 8 ft. 

The line of sight 0.v, considered horizontal in range table results, 
may be inclined slightly to the horizon, as in shooting uj> or down 
a moderate slope, without appreciable inotliticalioii of (28) anti (29), 
and y or PM is still drawn vertically to meet OB iu M. 

Given the ballistic coetlicicnt C, the initial velocity V, and a range 
of K yds. or X = 3R ft., the final velocity v is first calculated from 
(29) by 

(35) S(iO=:-S(V)-X/C, 
and tlum the time of flight T by 

(36) T = OIT(V) - T(r)). 

Denoting the angle of tUsparture and descent, measured in degrees 


V. 

2150 


V. 

T(V). 

1 Ooo 

28-6891 


27*. 5457 


1-1434 


S(V). 

S(«). 

20700.53 

18587-00 


5/C. 

'2113*53 


r~ 


(a) 

(b) 


, d. 

te;. 1 

C. 

tic. 

L 

6 

100 

2-894 

1*14.34 

3*307 

i 0-303 

1/32 

0-426 

1*1434 

0-486 


5/C. 


2113*53 , 6114 (2038 yds.) 
2ii3*.53 900 (3<K) yds.) 


and from llu‘ line of sight OB by 0 and (i, the total 
tleviation in the range OB is (tig. 1) 

(.37) 0f/f-C|D(V) -I)(r)}. 

To share the 5 betwet'n <ft and ft, the* vertex A is 
tak(*n as the point of half-time (and theri'foro bc‘yoml 
half-vangr, because oi the continual diminutioti ot the 
velocity), and the velocity x\, at A is calculated from tin* 
formula 


(3«) Tivo) ... T(V) . 


^J=i('J'(V) + T(t.)} : 


Example 2. Detorirune the remaining velocity v and lime of flight 
/ over a range of 1000 yds. of the same two shot, fired with the same 
muzzle velocity V- 2150 f/s. 


' i 

S. 

s/C. 

S(V). 

S(e). 

-■ 

T(V). 

TW- 

//C. 

/. ! 

1 (**^) i 

3000 1 

^037 

1 20700.53 

19 <j 63*.53 

i 86 j 

28.6891 1 

28.1690 

o. 5201 

*•.505 1 

(i>) 1 

3000 

7050 

1 20700.53 

*3^50-53 

yio* 1 

28.0891 ' 

23. o 8<>3 

5.60K8 

2-3871 


Tn the calculation of range table.s for direct lire, defined 
officially as “ fire from guns with full charge at elevation not 
exceeding 15",” the vertical component of the resistance of the 



air may be ignored as insensible, and the actual velocity and.its 
horizontal component, or component parallel to the line of sight, 
are undistingiiishable. 

The equations of motion arc now« the co-ordinates x and y Ixitng 
measured in feet, « 

(26) ^=_rr=-^, 

(i?) ^ - 

dfi~ *'• 


♦ These numbers are taken from a part omitted here of the abridged 
ballistic table. 


and now the degree table for D(i') gives 

(30) 0 = C|I)(V) - D{Vo)), 

(40) p = C{Divo) - I)(r)}. 

This value of 0 is the tangent eleviUion (T.E.) ; 
the ipnidranl elevation (Q.E.) is 0 S, where S 
is the angular depression of the Urn; of sight 013 ; 
and if O IS h it. vertical above B, llu* angle S at a 
range of R yds. is given by 

(41) sin S~A/3R, 

or. for a small angle, expressed in minutes, taking the radian as 

3438'. 

(42) S=ii46/i/R. 

So also the angle ft must be increased by S tc^ obtain 
the angle at whicli the shot .strikes a horizontal plane - the 
water, for in.staiice. 

A systematic exercisi* is given here of the compilation 
of a range table by calculation with the ballistic table ; 
and it is to be compared with tin* published official range 
table which follows. 

A discrq^ancy U*fween a calculated and tabulated 
result will servo to show the influence of a slight change 
in the coefficient of reduction w, and the muzzle velocity 
V. 

Example 3. -Determine bv calculation with the abridged 
ballistic tabic the remaining velocity v, the lime of flight t, angle of 
elevation 0, and descent ft ol this6-in. gun at ranges 500, 1000, 1300, 
2fx>oyds., taking the muzzle velocity V^2T5 o f/s, and a coefficient 
of reduction ^ = 0*96. [For Table see p. 594.] 

An imporiant problem is to determine the alteration of idevafion 
for firing up and down a slope. It is found that the alb’ration of 
the tangent elevation is almost insensible, but the quadrant elrvafion 
recjuires the addition or subtraction of the angle of sight. 

Example. — Find the alteration of elevation recpiired at a range of 
3CKK> yds. in the exchange of fire between a shi]) ;'.nd a fort 1200 ft. 
high, a 12-in. gun being employed on each side, firing a shot weighing 
850 Ib with velocity 2150 I/s. The complete ballistic ta.L>le, and the 
method of high angle fire (see below) niu.st be <*nij)loycd. 
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Range. 

s . . 

j 

S(»). 

V. 

T(»). ! i / C . 

t . 1 I'K). i 

i ^ 0 - 

!>(»,). 

♦/c. 


^/c; ! 

[jiy ‘ 

0 

500 

lOCJO 

1500* 

2000 

0 1 
1500 
3000 

4500 * 

6000 

0 

518 

1036 

1554 

2072 

20700.53 
20182.53 ' 

19664.53 
19146*53 

18628.53 

2150 

1999 

1862 

1732 

1610 

28.6891 . 0. 0000 i 

28.4399 . 0. 2492 
28.1711 ' O.SI80 
27*8815 , 0.8076 
27.5728 ] 1.1163 

i 0*000 ; 28.6891 
0.720 28.5645 
1.497 ! 28-4301 
*•330 ; a 8-*833 
3-225 , 28-1310 

2150 

2071 

1994 

1918 

1843 

50.9219 

50.8132 

50-6913 

50-5542 

50.4029 

0*0000 

0.1087 

0.230C 

0.3677 

0.5190 

0.000 

0-315 

0*666 

1.062 

1.500 

0*0000 1 
0*1135 

0*2486 

0.4085 

0.5989 

t 0*000 j 

0.328 j 
0.718 1 
1.I8I ) 
1-734 i 


Charge 


[weight, 13 Ih 4 oz. 
j gravimetric density, 

( nature, cordite, size 30. 


55:01 

0.504 


Range Table for 6-inch Gun. 


Muzzle velocity, 2154 f/s. 
Nature of mounting, pedestal. 
Jump, nil. 


Remain- 

To strike 
an object 

TO ft. 

Slope of 

5' elevation or 
depression alters 
point of impact. 

Eleva- 

tion. 

Range. 

Fuse 
scale for 
T. and P. 

50®', of rounds 
should fall in 

Time 

1 

1 

Penetra- ; 
tion into , 
Wrought j 
Iron. 

ing 

Velocity. 

high 

range 

l5e- 


Later- 
ally or 
Verti- 

middle 




of 

scent. 

Range. 

No. 

54 




Flight. 


must be 




Marks I., 

length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 



known to 



cally. 

1 


11., or III. 




f/B. 

yds. 

1 in. 

yds. 

yds. 

0 / 

yds. 



yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

secs. 

in. 

2154 


. . 

. . 

0.<X3 

0 0 

0 






o•cn^ 

1 

2122 

*«45 

fi87 

*25 

0.14 . 0 4 
0.29 0 9 

nx> 




0.4 


0*16 

13-4 j 

2091 

635 

3«i 

125 

2<K) 




0.4 


0*31 

13-2 

2061 

408 

245 

125 

0-43 

: 0 13 

300 

I 



0.4 


0.47 

J3-0 1 

2032 

316 

190 

125 

0.58 1' 0 17 1 

400 




0.4 


0.62 

12-8 

2003 

260 

*56 

125 

0.72 

0 21 

500 

A 

; 


0-5 

<>•2 

0-78 

12*6 

1974 

2TI 

127 

125 

0.87 

0 26 

600 

2 



<^•5 

0.2 

t>-95 

12*4 1 

1946 

*83 

no 

125 

1.01 

0 30 

71x1 

2: 

, 


0.5 

0-2 

1-11 

12.2 1 

1909 

163 

98 

125 

1. 16 

0 34 

800 

2 



0.3 

0*2 

1.28 

3 2.0 t 

1883 

M3 

85 

*25 

1. 11 

0 39 

900 

3 



o.(> 

<'■3 

1.44 

11.8 ■ 

*857 

J30 

78 

125 

1-45 

1 0 43 

1000 

3. 

' 


0*6 

f»-3 1 

1*61 

11.6 1 

1 830 

118 

71 

125 

I .(jo 

0 47 

1 TOO 

3 



0*6 

f>*3 

1-78 

3 1*4 1 

l8o^ 

1 10 

66 

125 

*•74 

0 51 

1200 

4 



i)-6 

0-3 

1-95 

3 1*2 

1776 

lot. 

6f 

*25 

1-89 

0 55 

IJOO 

4^ 

j 


0.7 

0.4 

2- 12 

3 1-0 1 

1749 

93 


>25 

2-03 

0 »;9 

1400 

4^ 

I 


0.7 

0-4 

2*30 

30-8 

T722 

86 

52 

J25 

2-i8 

* 3 

1 5(MJ 

5 



0.7 

0.4 

2*47 

30-6 1 

I6V)5 ! 

80 

48 

*25 

2.32 

* 7 

1()00 

5i 


25 

0.8 


2*65 

1 

1669 

i 71 

43 

125 

2-47 

1 11 

1700 

5; 


25 

; 0*9 

0.5 

2.84 

10.3 

1642 

67 

40 

100 

2*61 

1 i6 

1800 

6i 


25 

1*0 

0.5 

3-03 

10*1 

l6l6 

61 

37 

100 

2.76 

I 22 

1900 

6( 


25 

1*1 

0*6 

! 3-23 

9-0 

1501 

57 

34 

100 j 

2.91 

l 27 

2f>00 

7' 


.i '-^5 

1*2 

0.6 

1 3*41 




The last column in the Range Table giving the inches of penetration into wrought iron is calculated from the remaining velocity by 

an empirical formula, as e.x.]>lained in the article Armour I^latf.s. 


High Angle and Cumed Fire, — “ High angle fire,” as defined 
officially, “ is fire at elevations greater than 15®,” and “ curved 
fire is fire from howitzers at all angles of elevation not exceeding 
15°.” In these cases the curvature of the trajectory l>ecomes 
considerable, and the formulae employed in direct fire must he 
modified ; the method generalK’ employed is due to Colonel 
Siacci of the Italian artillery. 


Starting with the exact equations of motion in a resisting medium, 
(43) . dx 

-reoHi == 

(44> /y 


and eliminating r, 

(45) 




r HIT! I - flr = - r - g, 


dx fflp dg dV _ dx , 

dT dfi "■ dt. dt* ^ di ' 

and this, tn conjunction with 

(4b) dv dy Idx 

*di~\dt'm~ di di‘)l\dt ) ’ 

reduces to 

(48) di g d tan i g 

=a - " cos 4. or » - — • — .1 

dt V di 1' cos % 

the equation obtained, as in (18), by resolving normally in the 
trajectory, but di now denoting the increment of i in the increment 
of time dir. ^ 

Denoting dx/dt, the horizontal component of tlie velocity, by q, 
so that 

(49I V cost ='5-, 

equation (43) becomes 

(5®1 dqjdt^ ' rcosi, 

and therefore by (48) 

(iD « <ir = £2. 

di di di g 

It is convenient to express r as a function of v in the previous 
notation 

v5^) C>“/(v), 


and now 

(53) dq ^ e/(v) 
di Cg ' 

an etiuation connecting q and i. 

Now, since ?» = r/ sec i 

(54) dt , _ sec i 
dq" '^'/{qseci)' 

and multiplying by dxjdt or q, 

(55) dA-__Cyscc* 

dq'~ " tV 

and multiplying by dyjdx or tan t, 


(.S'*) 

dv 

C q sec i Ian 1. 


dq 

/ (q sec i) 

(57) 

di 



dq 

q sec i 7 Iq sec »)’ 

(58) 

d tan 1 _ C g sec i 




from which the values of /, x, v, i, and tan 1 are given by integration 
with respect to q, when sec i is given as a function of q by means 01(51). 

Now these integrations are quite intractable, even for a very 
simple mathematical a.ssumption ot the function f{v), say the quad 
ratic or cubic law, f{v)-vyk or r^/A, 

Put, as originally pointed out by Euler, the difficulty can be 
turned if we notice that in the ordinary trajectory of practice the 
quantities t . cos t . and sec i vary so slowly that they may be replaced 
by their mean values, tf, cos n, anti sec iy, especially if the trajectory-, 
when considerable, is divided up in the calculation into arcs of small 
curvature, the curvature of an arc lieing defined as the angle between 
the tangents or normals at the ends of die arc. 

Replacing then the angle t on the right-hand side of equations 
(54)~(5f^) fiy some mean value n, we introduce Siacci’s pseudo- 
veloci^’ M defined by 

(59) M^^secji, 

so that is a quasi-component parallel to the mean direction of 
the tangent* say the direction of the chord of the arc. 
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Integrating from any initial pseudo-velocity U, 


udu 

m 

' u du ^ 
/(«)’ 


(60) 


(61 ) 

*=C cos rij' 

(62) 

y=C sin q J- 


and supposing the inclination i to change from to 0 radians over 
the arc, 

P 0=Cgcos,j‘^-^“^^. 

(fM) 


tan 0 - tan B r. Cg sec ri 


f 

J 


But according to the definition of the functions T, S, I and 
1) of the ballistic table, employed for direct lire, with u written 
for T', 


Now calculate the pseudo- velocity from 

(Si) U0 » cos 0 sec i|, 

and then, from the given values of 0 and B, calculate U0 from cither 
ol the formulae of (72) or (73) : — 

!(«») = iw)-'"’'*’:!"'*, 

C sec 1} 

n, ^ y P'-«‘ 

Then with the suffix notation to denote the bccinninc and end 
of the arc 


(84) 

(85) 

( 86 ) 


^9 -OLT(u^)-T(a,)], 

;= O cos i7rS(i^^) - S('Wa)], 


(•') = 


tan 0 - C BOO q |^l(u^) 


(O5) 

( 66 ) 

(f> 7 ) 


/ UC 

/(I 

[g 

Ui 


A now denoting any finite tabular ditfercnco of the iunction l)etwecn 
the initial and final (pseudo-) velocity. 


and therefore 
( 68 ) 

(60) 

(70) 

(71) 

( 7 * 2 ) 


idu 

/(«) 

' gdu 


----S{U)-S(«). 


^J(U)-I(u); 


0 . 


t = C [T(U) - T(i/.)], 
a- = C cos 71 [S(IJ) - S(m)], 

7/ = C sin 71 [S(U) - S(w)J, 

0 = C cos 71 LI(b) - I(«)J, 
tan 0 - tail 0 C sec v [I(U) - l(w)] . 
while, expressed in degrees, 

(73) 0** - = C cos 7 } [D(U) - D(u)]. 

7 'lie equations (66) (71) are Siacci's. slightly modified by General 
Mayevski ; ami now in the numerical applications to high angle lire 
we can still employ the ballistic table for direct tire. 

It will Ih! noticed that 77 cannot be exactly flit* same mean angle 
in all these equations ; but if 77 is the same in (6y) and (70), 

( 74 ) ylx^ tun 71. 

so that 77 is the inclination of the chord of the arc of tlu' trajei'tory, 
as in Niven’s method of calculating trajectories {Prtn. /?. 5 .. 1877) ; 
but this method requires 77 to be known with accuracy, as 1% 
variation in 77 c.iuses more than 1% variation in tan 77. 

The difficulty is avoided l>y the use ot Siacci's altitude- function 
A or A(«). by which vjx can be calculated without introducing 
sin 77 or tan 77, but in which 77 occurs only in the form cos 7; or sec 77, 
which varans very .slowly for moderate values of 77, so that 77 need 
not be calculated with any great regard for accuracy, the arithmetic 
mean h{4> + 0) of 0 .'iiid B lieing near enough for 77 over any arc 0 ^ 
ol motferate extent. 

Now taking equation (72), and replacing tan B, as a variable final 
tangent ol an angle, by tan i or dyjdx, 

tan 0 - ^ = C see q j^I(II) - 1 («) j. 
and integrating wdth respect to .r over the arc considered, 

( 7 ^’) 



But 


( 77 ) 


X tan 0 - 7^ = C sec 77 [ a I(U) - 

= Cco.q/Jl{„)^J^ 

=- C cos 77 [A(U) - Ar7/,)] 

in Siacci’s notation ; so that the altitude-function A must be calcu- 
lated by summation from the finite difference AA, where 

AA = I(«)-'|p=I(«)AS, 

or else by an integration when it is legitimate to assume that 
/(v) = in an interval of velocity in which m may be supposed 
constant. 

Dividing again by x, as given in (76). 

from wliich yjx can he calculated, and thence y. 

In the application of Siacci’s method to the calculation of a tra- 
jectory in high angle fire by successive arcs of small curvature, 
starting at the tieginning of ‘an arc at an angle 0 with velocity v^, 
llie curvature of the arc 0 - is first settled upon, and now 
(80) ,, = 4(0 + ^) 

is a good first approximation for 77. 


Also the velocity V9 at the end of the arc is given by 
( 87 ) V0 = Uff sec B cos 7;. 

Treating lliis final velocity and angle 0 as tin- initial veJwity 
7'0 ancl angle 0 of the next arc, the c.iIeulatioii proceeds as before 

(fig. 2). 

In the long range high angle fire tlx* shot asc ends to siieh a heiglit 
that the correc'tion lor tlic‘ tenuity ol the air In^coines important, 
and the curvature 0 - ol an arc should l>e so chosen thiit 0r<7, the 
lu’ight ascended, should be limiUil to about 1000 It., equivalent 
to a fall of 1 incli in the barometer or 3‘\, diminution in the tenuity 
factor T. 

A convenient rule has b(*en given by Ca])tam James JSl. IiigalK. 
U.S.A., for approximating to a Ingh angle Irajectory in a single 
arc, which assumes thati the mean density ol the air iiiay be takem 
a.s the density at two-thirds ol the estimated lieighl ol the veitex . 
the rule is loiindcd on the fact that in an imiesisted parabolic 
trajectory the average height of the shc7t is two-thirds the heiglit 
of the vertex, as illustrated in a jet of watei , or in a stream of bullets 
from a Maxim gun. 

The longe.st recorded range is that given in 1888 by tlie tfZ in. 
gun to a shot weighing 380 Ih fired with velocity 2375 f/s at elevation 
40® ; the range was about 12 m., with a time* for llight of alum! 
64 see , .shown in fig. 2. 

-A calculation ol this trajectory is given by Lieutenant A. H. 
Wolley-Dod, K.A., in the Proceedings h\A. Institution, 1888, employ- 
ing Siacci's method and about twenty arcs ; and Captain Ingalls, 
by assuming a mean tenuity - factor r; 0*68. corresponding to a 
height of about 2 m., on the estimate that the .shot would reacli a 
height of 3 ni., was able* to obtain a very accurate result, woiking 
in two arcs over the whole trajectory, up to the vertex and down 
ag.ain (Ingalls. Handbook of liallistit I*roblrms). 

Siacci’s altitude-function is u.sefiil in direct fire, for giving ini 
mediately the angle of elevation 0 required for a given range e)l 
R yds. or X ft., lH*twe*c*n limits V and v of the velocity, anel also the 
angh* of elescemt (3. 

In direct fire the pseudo- velocities 1 1 and u. and the real veloe'ities 
V and V, are imdistinguishable, and s(‘C 7; may be rejilaced by unity ; 
so that, putting y o m (79). 

<««) tan0x[MV,.^^]. 

.Also 

(89) tan 0 tan fi (' [ 1 (V) - L(r’i] 

.so that 

or, as (88) and (90) may Ic written feir small angles, 

<«*> sini0^2c[l(V)-;^J]. 

sin 2^=2C [^1^ - !(»>)]. 

To simplify the work, .so .as to look out the* value of sin 20 without 
the intemieeiiate calculation of the remaining vi'lncify r. a doubh - 
entry table ha.s been elevise*d liy Captain Braccialini ScijaonL* 
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{Problemi del Tiro, Roma, 1883), and adapted to yd., ft., in. and lb 
units A. G. Hadcock, late R.A., and published in the Pfoc» R.A, 
Instilulion, i8g8, and in Gunnery Tables, 1898. 

In this table 

(9j) sini^sCa, 

where a is a function tabulated for the two arguments, V the initial 
velocity, and R/C the reduced range in yards. 

Tlic table is too long for insertion here. The results for 0 and 
/ 5 , as calculated for the range tables above, are also given there for 
conij)arison. 

Drift , — ^An elongated shot fired from a rifled gun does not 
move in a vertical plane, but as if the mean plane of the tra- 
jectory was inclined to the true vertical at a small angle, 2° or 3° ; 
so that the shot will hit tlve mark aimed at if the back sight is 
tilted to the vertical at this angle 8, called the permanent angle 
of deflection (see Skihts). 

Tins effect is called drift and the reason of it is not yet 
understood very clearly. 

It is evidently a gyroscopic effect, being reversed in direction 
by a change from a right to a left handed twist of rifling, and 
being increased by an increase of rotation of the shot. 

The axis of an elongated shot would move parallel to itself 
only if fired in a vacuum ; but in air the couple due to a sidelong 
motion tends to place the axis at right angles to the tangent of 
the trajectory, and acting on a rotating body causes the axis to 
precess about the Uingent. At the same time the frictional drag 
damps the nutation and clauses the axis of the shot to follow the 
tangent of the trajectory very closely, the point of the shot 
being seen to be slightly above and to the right of the tangent, 
with a right-handed twist, 'fhe effect is as if there was a mean 
sidelong thrust w tan iion the shot from left to right in order to 
deflect the plane of the trajectory at angle 8 to the vertical. 
But no formula has yet been invented, derived on theoretical 
principles from the physical data, which will assign by calculation 
a definite magnitude to 

An effect similar to drift is observable at tennis, golf, base-ball 
and cricket ; but this effect is explainable by the inequality of 
pressure due to a vortex of air carried along by the rotating 


ball, and the deviation is in the opposite direction of the drift 
observed in artillery practice, so artillerists are still awaiting 
theory and crucial experiment. 

After all care has been taken in laying and pointing, in accord- 
ance with the rules of theory and practice, absolute certainty of 
hitting the same spot every time is unattainable, as causes of 
error exist which cannot be eliminated, such as variations in the 
air and in the muzzle-velocity, and also in the steadiness of the 
shot in flight. 

To obtain an estimate of the accuracy of a gun. as much actual 
practice as is available must he utilized for the calculation in iiccord- 
ance with the laws of probability of the 50 % zones shown 
in the range table (see Probability.) 

II. Interior Ballistics 

The investigation of the relations connecting the pressure, 
volume and temperature of the powder-gas inside the bore of the 
gun, of the work realized by the expansion of the powder, of the 



Fitr. 3. 

dynamics of the movement of the shot up the bore, and of the 
slre.ss set up in the material of the gun, constitutes the branch of 
interior ballistics. 

A gun may be considered a simple thermo-dynamic machine or 
heat-engine which does its work in a single stroke, and does not act 
ill a series of periodic cycles as an ordinary steam or gas-engine. 

An indicator diagram can be drawn for a gun (fig. 3) as for a 
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steam-engine, representing graphically by a curve CPD the relation 
between the volume and pressure of the powder>gas ; and in addition 
the curves AQE of energy AvV of velocity v, and AfT of time t 
can be plotted or derived, the velocity and energy at the muzzle 
B being denoted by V and E. 

After a certain discount for friction and the recoil of the gun, the 
net work realized by the powder-gas as the shot advances AM is 
represented by the area ACPM, and this is equated to the kinetic 
energy e of the shot, in foot- tons. 


(I) 


2240\ J 2 g 


in which the factor 4(A7d*)lan*5 represents the fraction due to the \ 
rotation of the shot, of diameter a and axial radius of gyration k. I 
and d represents the angle of the rifling ; this factor may be ignored ! 
in the subsequent calculations as small, less than 1%. i 

The mean effective pressure (M.E.l*.) in tons per sq. in. Is repre- ! 
sen ted in fig. 3 by the height AH, such that the rectangle AHKB is 
equal to the area APDB ; and the M.E.P. multiplied by iird*, the 
cross-section of the bore in square inches, gives in tons tlie mean 
effective thrust of the powder on the base of tlm shot ; and multi- 
plied again by /. the length in inches of the travel AB of the shot 
up the bore, gives the work realized in inch-ions ; which work is thus 
equal to the M.E.P. multiplied by Ivtlrl-B-C, the volume in cubic 
inches of the rifled part AB of the bore, tlie difference between B tlic ’ 
total volume of tlie bore and C the volume of the powder-chamber. \ 


curving upwards, and the velocity-curve a hyperbola with centre 
at F'. 

These theorems may prove useful in preliminary calculations 
where the pressure-curve is nearly straight ; but, in the absence of 
any observable law, the area of the pressure-curve must be read otf 
by a planimeter, or calculated by Simpson's rule, as an indicator 
diagram. 

To measure the pressure experimentally in the bore of a gun, the 
crusher-^auge is used as shown in fig. 6, nearly full size ; it records 
the maximum pressure by the compression of a copper cylinder in 
its interior ; it may be placed in the powder-chamlnir. or fastened 
in the base of the snot. 

Ill Sir Andrew Noble's researches a numlier of plugs were inserted 
in the side of the experimental gun, reaching to tlie bore and carry- 
ing crusher-gauges, and also chronographic appliances which regis- 
tered the passage of the shot in the same manner as the electric 
screens in Bashforth's experiments ; thence the velocity and energy 
of the shot was inferred, to serve as an independent control of the 
crusher-gauge records (figs. 4 and 5). 

As a preliminary step to the determination of the pressure in the 
bore of a gun, it is desirable to measure the pressum obtained by 
exploding a charge of powder in a closed vessel, varying the weight 
of the charge and thereby the density of the powder-gas. 

Tlie earliest experiments of this nature are due to Benjamin 
Robins in 1743 and Count Riimford in 1702 ; and their method 
has been revived by Dr Kellner, War Department chemist, who 



Equating the muzzle-energy and the work in foot-tons 


(2) 

( 3 ) 


E 


V« B C 
2240 2 g " 12 


M.E.P. 


M.E.P. 


w V® 12 ^ 
2240 2g B - C 


•Working Uiis out for the 6-in. gun of the range table, taking 
Ls=2i 6 in., we find B-C536100 cub. m., and the M.E.P. is about 
6.4 tons per sq. in. 

But the maximum pressure may exceed the mean in the ratio 
of 2 or 3 to I, as shown in fig. 4, rcprc.«{enting graphically the result 
of Sir Andrew Noble's experiments with a 6-in, gun, capable of being 
lengthened to 100 calibres or 50 ft. {Proc. R.S., June 1894). 

On the assumption of uniform pressure up tluj bore, practically 
realizable in a Zahnski pneumatic dynamite gun, the pressure-curve 
would be the straight line HK of fig. 3 parallel to AM ; the energy- 
curve AQE would be another straight line through A ; the velocity- 
curve AvV, of which the ordinate v is as the square root of the energy, 
would l>e a paral>ola ; and the acceleration of the shot being constant, 
the time-curve /UT will also bt^ a similar parabola. 

If the pressure falls off uniformly, so that the pressure-curve is a 
straight line PDF sloping downwards and cutting AM in F, then 
the energy-curve will be a parabola curving downwards, and the 
velocity-curve can be represented by an ellipse, or circle with centre 
F and radius FA ; while the time-curve will be a sinusoid. 

But if the pressure-cu^e is a straight line F'CP sloping upwards, 
cutting AM behind A in F', the energy-curve will be a parabola 


enqiloyecl 
valves, loaded 
gas will blow 
crushcr-gauge {Proc. P.S. 

Chevalier d’Arcy, 1760, 
also experimentc’d on the 
pressure of powder and 
the velocity of the bullet 
m a musket barrel ; this 
he accomplished by short- 
ening the barrel succes- 
sively, and measuring the 
velocity obtained by the 
ballistic pendulum ; thus 
reversing Noble’s pro- 
cedure of gradually leng- 
thening the gun. 

But the most modern 
results employed with 
gun]X>wdtT are bas<*d 
on the experiments of 
Noble and Atiel {Phil. 
Trans., 1873-1880-1892- 
1894 and following years). 


steel .spheres of bicycle liali-bcarings as safety- 
to register the pressure at winch the powder- 
off, and thereby check the indications of the 
March 1893). 



(D) Copper... 

(E) Spring 

(A).Ojlinden........ 


Fig. 6. 


A charge of i)owdcr, or other explo.sive, of varying weight P Ih, 
is firetl in an explosion -chamber (fig. 7, scale aliout i) of which the 
volume C, cub. in., is known accurately, and the; pressure p, tons per 
sq. in., was recorded by a crushcr-gaugc (fig. 6). 
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The result is plotted in figs. 8 and 9, in a curve showing the re- 
lation between f> and D the gravimetric den&ity, which is the si)ecific 
gravity of the iMb of powder when hUing the volume C, cub. in., in 


Explosion Vessel 



h'lG. 7. 


a state of gas ; or between p and v, the reciprocal of D. which may 
bo called the gravimetric volume (G.V.), being the ratio of the 
volume of the gas to the volume of an equal weight of water. 

The results are also embodied in the following Table • - 

Table I. 



G.V. 

Pre.ssure in Tons per sq. in. 

G.D. 

~ 

- 



Pebble Powder. 

Cordite. 

0-05 

20-00 

‘>•855 

3.00 

fi 

16.66 

i-oo 

3*80 

8 

12-50 

1-36 

5*4« 

0-10 

lo-oo 

1.76 

7*10 

12 

«*33 

2 -of) 

8. 70 

U 

7.T4 

2*.53 

10.50 


(1.66 

2*7.3 

1 1.36 

16 

6.25 

2-<)6 

1230 

18 

5- .55 

3*33 

14*20 

20 

5-00 

.1*77 

16.00 

22 

4 -.54 

4-26 

1 7.(>o 

24 

.4.17 

4-66 

19.80 


4.00 

4-88 

20.63 

2(1 

.1*»4 

5-10 

21-75 


3* 13 

(1-07 

26-00 

.15 

2.85 

7*15 

31-00 

4(1 

2-50 

«-7.i 

3<>-53 

45 

2-22 

10.23 

42-20 

5« 

2-00 

1 1*25 

48.66 

55 

1-81 

1 3.62 

55*86 

fio 

1-66 

15*55 

63*33 


The term gravimetric densitv ((].D.) is peevdiar to aitillerist** ; 
it is retjuired to distinguish Ixjtweon the specilic gravity (S.tj.) of 
the powder tilling a given volume in a state of gas. and the specific 
gravity of the separate solid grain or cord of powder. 

Thus, for instance, a lump of solid lead of given S.G., when 
formed into a charge of lead shot composed of I'qual spherules 
closely i>acked, will have a G.I). such that 


(4) (i.n. of charge of lead shot i , 

S.G. of lump of solid lead ^ » 

while in the case of a bundle of cylindrical sticks of cordite. 

(5) G.D. of charge of cordite i , 

S.G. of Stic k o ( ^jird ite \ 3 ” ^ *7- 


At the standard temperature of 62® F, the volume of the gallon 
of 10 lb of water is 277-3 cub, in. ; or otherwise, i cub. ft, or 1 72S cub. 


PRUSSURES OBSERVED IN A CLOSED VESSEL WITH 


VARIOUS K.XPLOS 1 VES 



GRAVIMETRIC DENSITY OK PRODUCTS OF EXPLOSION 

Fig. 8. 

in. of water at this temperature weighs 02-35 and therefore 1 lb of 
water bulks 1 728 -f 62-35 “^7*73 cub. in. 


Thus if a charge of P lb of powder is placed in a chamber of volume 
C cub. in., the 

(6) G.D.=.27.73 P/C, G.V.=C/27.73 P. 

Sometimes the factor 27-68 is employed, corresponding to a density 
of water of about 62-4 lb per cub. ft., and a temperature 12® C., or 
54® F. 

With metric units, measuring P in kg., and C in litres, the 
G.D. .=:P/C. G.V. =C/P, no factor being required. 

From the Table I., or by quadrature of the curve in fig. 9, the 
work E in foot-ton.s realized by the expansion of i Tb of the powder 
from one gravimetric volume to another is inferred ; for if the 
average pressure is p tons per sq. in., while the gravimetric volume 
changes from v- jAi; to v+jAt/, a change of volume of 27-73 Av 
cub. in., the work done is 27-73 p Av inch-tons, or 

(7) AE = 2 • 3 1 ^Av foot- tons ; 


and the differences AE being calculated from the observed values 
of p, a summation, as in the ballistic tables, would give E in a tabiil»nr 
form, and conversely from a table of E in terms of v, we can inft‘r 
the value of p. 

On drawing off a little of the gas from the explosion vessel it 
was found that a gramme of cordite-gas at o® C. and standard atmo- 
spheric pressure occupied 700 ccs., w’hile the same gas compressed 
into 5 CCS. at the temperature of explosion had a pressure of 16 tons 
per sq. in., or 16 x 2240 M4- 7 — 2440 atmospheres, of 14-7 lb per 
sq. in.; one ton per sq, in. being in round numbers 150 atmospheres. 

The absolute centigrade temperature T is thence inferred from 
the gas equation 

(8) R />e/T -po*;j273. 

which, with v = 5, e„=7oo, makes T = 4758, a tem- 

perature of 4485" C. or 8 i o5'"F. 


PRESSURE IN A CLOSED VESSEL OBSERVED AND CALCULATED 



GRAVIMETRIC VOLUME 
Fig. 9. 

In the heading of the 6-in. range table wc find the description 
of the charge. 

Charge: weight 13 lb 4 oz, ; gravimetric density 55-«i/o-5o4; 
nature, cordite, size 30, 

So that P= 13-25, the G. D. -0-504, the. upper figure 55-01 de- 
noting the specific volume of the charge measured in cubic inches 
per lb, filling the chamber in a .state of gas, the product of the two 
numbers 55-01 and 0-504 being 27-73: and the chamber capacity 
C=: 13-25 X 55.01 - 730 cub. in., equivalent to 25-8 in. or 2-15 ft. 
length of bore, now called the equivalent length of the chamber 
IE.I..C.). 

If the shot was not free to move, the closed chamber jircssure 
due to the explosion of the charge at this G.D. (=10.5) would be 
nearly 49 tons per sq. m., much too great to be safe. 

But the shot advances during the conibiislion of the cordite, and 
the chief problem in interior ballistics is I0 adjust the G.I). of the 
charge to the w'eight of the shot so that the advance of the .shot 
during the combu.stion of the charge .should prevc-nt the rnaximuni 
jiressure from exceeding a safe limit, as shown by the maximum 
ordinate of the pressure cur\'e CPD in fig. 3. 

Suppose this limit is fixed at i6 tons per sq. in., corresponding 
in Table 1. to a G.D., 0-2 ; the powder-gas will now occupy a volume 
h-.^C=Ji825 cub. in., corresponding to an advance of the shot 
4x2-15-3-225 ft. 

Assuming an average pressure of 8 tons ptT sq. in., the shot will 
have acquired energy 8 x 3-225 -730 foot- tons, and a velocity 

Hlxmt I'-sr 1020 f/s, so that the time over the 3-225 ft. at an average 
velocity 510 f/s is alxiut 0-0063 sec. 

Comparing this time with* the experimental value of the time 
occupied by the cordite in burning, a start is made for a fresh esti- 
mate and a closer approximation. 

Assuming, however, that the agreement is close enough for 
practical requirement, the combustion of the cordite may bo con- 
sidered complete at this stage P, and in the subsequent expansion 
it is assumed that the gas obeys an adiabatic law in which the 
pressure varies inversely as some power of the volume. 

The work done in expanding to infinity frbm p tons per sq. in. 
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at volume h cub. in. is then pblCm-^i) inch-tons, or to any volume 
Bcub. in. is 

It is found experimentally that m-i>2 is a good average value 
to take for cordite ; so now sujmosing the combustion of the charge 
of the 6-in. is complete in o«ooo3 sec., when p=j 6 tons per sq. in., 
6=1825 cwb. in., and that the gas expand.s adiabatically up to the 
muzzle, where 

b 2 ‘5 X 25- 8 ^ 

we find the work realized by expansion is 2826 foot-tons, sufheient 
to increase the velocity from 1020 to 2250 f/s at the muzzle. 

Tills muzzle velocity is a1>out 5% greater than the 2150 f/s of 
the range tabic, so on those considerations wc may suppo.se aliout 
10 % of work is lost by friction in the bore ; this is expressed by 
saying that the factor of effect is f=o-g. 

The experimental determination of the time of burning under 
the influence of the varying pressure and dmsity, and tlie size of 
the grain, is thus of great practical importance, as thereby it is 
possible to estimate close limits to the maximum pressure that will 
be reached in the bore of a gun, and to design the chamber so that 
the G.D. of the charge may be suitable for the weight and accelera- 
tion of the shot. Empirical formulas based on practical experience 
are employed for an approximation to the re.sult. 

A great change has come over interior ballistics in recent 
years, as the old black gunpowder has been abandoned in artillery 
after bolding the field for six hundred years. It is replaced by 
modern explosives such as those indicated on fig. 4, capable of 
giving off a very much lai^cr volume of gas at a greater tem- 
perature and pressure, more than threefold as seen on fig. 8, so 
that the charge may be reduced in proportion, and po.ssessing 
the military advantage of being nearly smokeless. (See Ex- 
plosives.) 

The explosive cordite is adopted in the British service ; it 
derives tlie name from its appearance as cord in short lengths, 
the composition being squeezed in a viscous state through the 
hole in a die, and the cordite is designated in size by the numlxir 
of hundredths of an inch in the diameter of the hole. Thus the 
cordite, size 30, of the range table has been squeezed through 
a hole 0 30 in. diameter. 

The thermochemical properties of the constituents of an 
explosive will assign an upper limit to the volume, temperature 
and pressure of the gas produced by the combustion ; but much 
experiment is required in addition. Sir Andrew Noble has 
published some of his results in the PhiL Trans., 1905-1906 
and following years. 

Authorities. —Tartaglia, Nova Scientia (1537); Galileo (1638); 
Robins, New Principles of Gunnery (1743); ICuler (Irans. by Hugh 
Brown), The True Principles of Gunnery (1777) ; Didion, Helie, 
Hugoniot, V'^allier, Baills, cS:c., lialistique (French) ; Siaeri, Halistita 
(Italian) ; Maycv.ski. Zabudski, lialistique (Russian) ; T.a Llave, 
Ollcro, Mata, &c., Halistica (Spanisli) ; Bashfortli, The Motion of 
Projectiles (1872) ; The Bash forth Chronofjraph (1800) ; Ingalls, 
Exterior and Interior Ballistics, Handbook of Problems in Direct and 
Indirect Fire \ Bruff, Ordnance and Gunnery ; Cranz, Compendium 
der Ballistik (1898) ; The Official 7'ext~Book of Gunnery (1Q02) ; 
Charboiinicr, Balistique (11^05); Lissak, Ordnance and Gunnery 

(1907)- (A. G. G.) ■ 

BALLOON, a globular bag of varnished silk or other material 
impermeable to air, which, when inflated with gas lighter than 
common air, can be used in aeronautics, or, according to its 
size, &c., for any purpose for which its ability to ri.se and float in 
the atmosphere adapts such a mechanism. “ Balloon ” in this 
sense was first used in 1783 in connexion with the invention 
of the brothers Montgolfier, but the word was in earlier use 
(derived from Ital. ballone, a large ball) as meaning an actual 
ball or ball-game, a primitive explosive bomb or firework, a 
form of chemical retort or receiver, and an ornamental globe in 
architecture ; and from the appearance and shape of an air 
balloon the word is also given by analogy to other things, such 
as a “ balloon skirt ” in dress, “ balloon training ’’ in horti- 
culture. (See Aeronautics, and Flight and Flying). 

BALLOT (from Ital. baUotta, dim. of balla, a ball), the modern 
method of secret-voting employed in political, legislative and 
judicial assemblies, and also in the proceedings of private cluhs 
and corporations. The name comes from the use of a little ball 


dropped ajxjording to choice into the right receptacle; but 
nowadays it is used for any system of secret- voting, even though 
no such ball is employed. In ancient Athens, the diaists, in 
giving their verdict, generally used balls of stone {psephi) or of 
metal {sponduli). Those pierced in the centre, or black in colour, 
signified condemnation ; those unpierced, or white, signified 
acquittal. The boxes were variously arranged ; but generally 
a brass box received both classes of votes, and a wooden box 
received the unused balls. In the assembly, cases of privilegia, 
such as ostracism, the naturalization of foreigners or the release 
of state-debtors, were decided by secret-voting. The petalism, 
or voting by words on olive-leaves, practised at Syracuse, may 
also be mentioned. At Rome the ballot was introduced to the 
comitia by the Leges Tahellariae, of which the Lex Gabiana 
(139 B.c.) relates to the election of magistrates, the I^x Cassia 
(137 B.c.) to judicia poptdi, and the Lex Papiria (131 b.c.) to 
the enactment and repeal of laws. The wooden tahcllae, placed 
in the cisia or wicker box, were marked U. R. (uti rogas) and A. 
{antiquo) in the case of a proposed law ; L. (lihero) and D. 
(damno) in the case of a public trial ; in the case of an election, 
puncia were made opposite the names or initials of the candi- 
dates. Tahellae were also used by the Roman judices, who 
expressed their verdict or judgment by the letters A. {absolvo), 
C. {condemno), and N. L. (non liquet). In modern times voting 
by ballot is usually by some form of writing, hut the use of the 
ball still persists (especially in clubs), and a “ black ball ’* is the 
regular term for a hostile vote. 

Great Britain. — In Great Britain the ballot was suggested for 
use in parliament by a political tract of the time of ('harles JI. 
It was actuiilly used by the Scots parliament of 1662 in proceed- 
ing on the Billeting Act, a measure proposed by Middleton to 
.secure the ostracism of Lauderdale and other political opponents 
who were by secret- vote Jleclarcd incapable of public oflice. 
'Fhe plan followed was this : each member of parliament wrote, 
in a disguised hand, on a pi(ice of paper, the names of twelve 
suspected persons ; the billets were put in a hag held by the 
registrar ; the bag was then sealed, and was afterwards opened 
and its contents ascertained in the exchequer chamber, where 
the billets were immediately burned and the nam(*s of the 
ostraci.sed concealed on oath. 'Fhe Billeting Act was nipudiated 
by the king, and the liallot was not again heard of till 1705, 
when Fletcher of Saltoun, in his measure for a provisional 
government of Scotland by annual parliaments in the event of 
Queen Anne’s death, proposed secret-voting to protect members 
from court influence. The gradual emancipation of the British 
parliament from the power of the crown, and the adoption of a 
strictly representative .system of election, not only destroyed 
whatever reason may once have existed for the ballot in deliliera- 
tive voting, but rendered it essential that such voting should be 
open. It was in the agitations for parliamentary reform at the 
beginning of the 19th century that the demand for the Imllot in 
parliamentary tilcctions was first seriou.sly made. The Bentham- 
ites advocated the system in 1817. At the so-called Peterloo 
Massacre (1819) several banners were inscribed with the ballot. 
()’('onnell introduced a bill on the subject in 1830 ; and the 
original draft of I/ird John Russell’s Reform Bill, probably on 
the suggestion of Lords Durham and Duncannon, provided for 
its introduction. I.ater on the historian (irote became its chief 
supporter in the House of Commons ; and from 1833 to 1830, 
in spite of the ridicule cast by Sydney Smith on the “ mouse- 
trap,” and on (irote’s “ dagger-box, in which you stab the card 
of your favourite candidate with a dagger,” ' the minority for 
the ballot incrca.sed from to6 to 217. In 1838 the ballot was the 
fourth point of the J^eople’s Charter. In the same year the 
abolition of the land qualification introduced rir:h commercial 
candidates to the constituencies. liord Melbourne’s cabinet 
declared the question open. The cause, upheld by Macaulay, 
Ward, Hume (in his resolutions, 1848) and Berkeley, was streng- 
thened by the report of Lord Hartington’s Select ('ommittee 

* For a description of Grote’s card-frame, in which the card was 
punctured through a hole, and was thus never in the voter’s hands, 
see Spectator, 25th February 1837. 
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^X5th March iB'jo), to the efiect that corruption, treating and 
intimidation {priests and landlords took place to a large extent 
at both parliamentary and municipal elections in England 
and Ireland ; and that the ballot, if adopted, would prolkbly 
not only promote tranquillity at elections, but protect voters 
from undue influence, and introduce greater freedom and purity 
in voting, provided secrecy was made inviolable except in cases 
where a voter was found guilty of bribery, or where an invalid 
vote had been given. 

Meanwhile in Australia the ballot had been introduced by the 
Constitution Act of South Australia (1S56), and in other cokxiies 
at the same date. In South Australia (Electoral Act of 1S58) 
the retumtngK>di€erput his initials on the voting-card, which the 
voter was directed, under pain of nullity, to fold so that the officer 
might not see the vote which was indicated by a cross. In 
Victoria, under the Electoral Act of 1865, the officer added to his 
initials a number corresponding to the voter’s number on the 
register. In Tasmania the chief peculiarity was that (as in South 
Australia) the card was not put directly by the voter into Uie box, 
but handed to the officer, who put it there (this being thought a 
security against double-voting or voting with a non-official card, 
and also' against the voter carrying away his card). In 1869, at 
Manchester and Stafford in England, test-ballots were taken on 
the Australian system as practised in Victoria — the voting-card 
containing the names of all the candidates, printed in different 
colours (for the benefit of illiterate voters), and the voter being 
directed to si*ore out the names of those he did not support, and 
tlien to place the card (covered by an official envelope) in the box. 
It was found at Manchester that the voting was considerably 
more rapkl, and therefore less expensive, than under the old 
system ; that only 80 cards out of 11,475 rejected as 

informal ; and that, the represcntiitives of candidates being 
present to check false statements of identity, and the public 
outside Ixnng debarred from receiving information what voters 
had voted, the ballot rather decreased the risk of personation. 
At Manchester tlie cards were not numbered consecutively, as 
in Victoria, so that (assuming the officials to lx*, free from corru[.>- 
tion) no .scrutiny could have dettM:ted by whom particular votes 
were given. At Stafford the return ing-officer stamfxjd each card 
before giving it to the voter, the die of the stamp having been 
finished only on the morning of the election. By tliis means the 
possibility was exclu<]ed of what was known as “ tlie Tasmanian 
Dodge,” by which a corrupt voter gave to tlie returning-officer, 
or placed in the box, a blank non-uiiicial ticket, and carried out 
from the b<xjth his official card, which u corrupt agent then 
marked for his candidate, and gave so-marked to corrupt voter 
No. 2 (before he entered the Ixioth) on condition that he also 
would bring gut his official card, and so on ad lihitum ; the agent 
thus ul)tttining a security for his bribe, unless tlie corrupt voter 
chose to disfranchise himself by making further marks on tlie 
card. At the close of 1H70 the ballot was employed in the election 
of menilxjrs for the London Scliool Board under the Education 
Act of that year. 

In 1872 \V. E. Forster s Ballot Act intro<luced the ballot in ail 
parliamentary and municipal elections, except parliamentary 
elections for universities ; and the code of prcx:edure prescribed 
by the act was adopted by the Scottish Education Board in 
the first School Board election (1873) under the Education 
(ScoBand)Act 1872. The Ballot Act not only abolished public 
nominations of candidates, but dealt with the offence of jiersona- 
tion and the expanses of elections. 

As practised in tlie United Kingdom, a white paper is used on 
which the names of <he candidates are printed in alphabetical 
order, tlie voter filling up with a X the blank on the right-hand 
opposite the name he votes for. The paper, before being given 
out, is maxked by the prcsicling-officer on both sides with an 
official stamp, which is kept secret, and cannot be used for a 
second election within seven years. The paper is marked on the 
liack with the same number as the counterfoil of the paper which 
remains with the officer. This counterfoil is also marked with 
the voter’s number on the register, so that the vote may be 
identified on a scrutiny ; and a mark on tiie register shows that 


tihe voter has received a ballot-paper. The voter folds up the 
paper so as to conceal his mark, but to show the stamp to the 
officer, and deposits it in the box, which is locked and sealed, 
and so constructed that papers cannot be withdrawn without 
unlocking it. Papers inadvertently spoiled by the voters rnay 
be exchanged, tie officer preserving separately the spoiled 
papers. If a voter is incapacitated from blindness, or other 
physical cause, or makes before the officer a declaration of 
inability to read, or when the poll is on a Saturday declares 
himself a Jew, the officer causes the paper to be marked as the 
voter directs, and keeps a record of the transaction. A voter who 
claims to vote after another has voted in respect of the same 
qualification, obtains a (green) paper which is not placed in the 
box, but preserved apart as a “ tendered ” paper. He must, 
however, declare his identity and that he has not already voted. 
The presiding-officer at the close of the fx>ll has to account to 
the retuming-officer for the papers entrusted to him, the number 
being made up by — (i) papers in the box, (2) spoiled papers, (3) 
unused papers and (4) tendered papers. During the voting (for 
which schoolrooms and other public rooms are available, and for 
which a separate compartment must be provided for every 1 50 
electors entitled to vote at a station) agents of candidates are 
allowed to be present in the polling-station, but they, as well as 
the officials, are sworn to secrecy as regards who have voted, arid 
for whom ; and they are prohibited from interfering with the 
voter, inducing him to show his vote, or attempting to ascertain 
the number on the back of the paper. These agents are also 
present with the returning-officcr when he counts the papers and 
the votes, rejecting those papers — (i) which want the official 
mark tm the back ; (2) on which votes are given for more candi- 
date.s than the voter is entitled to vote for ; (3) on which any- 
thing except the number on the back is marked or written by 
which the voter can be identified ; (4) which arc unmarked, or 
so marked that it is uncertain for whom the vote is given. The 
counted and rejected papers, and also the “ tendered ” papers, 
counterfoils and marked register (which have mt been opened), 
are, in parliamentary elections, transmitted by the returning 
officer to the clerk of the crown in chancery in England, or the 
sheriff-clerk in Scotland, who destroys them at the end of one 
year, unless otherwise directed by an order of the House of 
Commons, or of some court having jurisdiction in election 
petitions. Such petitions cither .simply dispute the accuracy 
of the return on the ground of miscounting, or wrongous rejection 
or wrongous admission (if papers, in which case the court examines 
the counted and rejected papers ; or make allegations of cor- 
ruption, &c. on which it may be nec^essary to refer to the marked 
coiinterifoils and ascertain how bribed voters have voted. Since 
the elections of 1874 much discontent has been expressed, 
because judges have rejected pawrs with trifling (perhaps 
accidental) marks other than the A upon them, and because 
elections have been lost through the failure of the officer to 
stamp the papers. For this purpose the use has been suggested 
of a perforating instead of an emlxissing stamp, while a dark- 
ground paper with white voting-spaces would make misplaced 
votes impossible. 

llic Bdlot Act introduced several new offences, such as forging of 
papers or fraudulently defacing or destroying a paper or the official 
mark ; supplying a paper without due authority ; fraudulently 
putting into the box a non-official paper ; fraudulently taking 
a papxjr out of the station without due authority ; destroying, 
taking, opening or otherwise interfering with a box or packet 
of papers then in use for election purposes. These offences and 
attempts to commit them arc punishable in the case of officers 
and clerks with imprisonment. for two years, with or without 
hard labour. In other cases the term of imprisonment is six 
months. 

The ballot was long critkized as leading to universal hypocrisy 
and deception ; and Sydney Smith spoke of voters, in dominos, 
going to the poll in sedan-chairs with closely-drawn curtains.’* 
The observed effect of a secret ballot has been, however, gradually 
to exterminate undue influence. The alarm eff the confessional ” 
seems to be unfounded, as a Catholic penitent is not bound to 
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confess his vote^ and if he did so, it would be a crime in the 
confessor to divulge it. 

Continental Europe.^l^t ballot is largely employed in 
European countries. In France, where from 1840 to 1845 the 
ballot, or scrutiny had been used for deliberative voting in the 
chamber of deputies, its use in elections to the Corps l^islatif 
was carefully regulated at the beginning of the Second Empire 
by the Organic Decree of the 2nd of February 1852. Under this 
law the voting was superintended by a bureau consisting of the 
deputy retuming-officer (called president of the section), four 
unpaid assessors selected from the constituency and a secretary. 
Each voter presents a polling-card, with his designation, date of 
birth and signature (to secure identity), which he had previously 
got at the Mairie. This the president mutilates, and the vote 
is then recorded by a “ bulletin,” which is not official, but is 
generally printed with a candidate’s name, and given to the 
voter by an agent outside, the only conditions being that the 
bulletin shall be “ sur papier blanc, sans signes ext^rieurs, et 
pr6par^ en dehors de rassembl 4 e.” The total number of votes 
given (there being only one member in each electoral district) 
is checked by reference to “la feuille d'appel et inscription des 
votants,” the law still supposing that each voter is publicly 
called on to vote. If the voter, when challenged, cannot sign 
his polling-card, he may call a witness to sign for him. The 
following classes of bulletins are rejected : — “ illisibles, blancs, 
ne contenant pas une di^signation sufhsante ; sur lesquels les 
votants se sont fait connaitre ; contenant le nom d’une personne 
n’ayant pas prete le serment prescrit ” (*.c. of a person not 
nominated). Only the votes pronounced bad by the bureau 
in presence of representative scrutineers are preserved, in case 
these should be called for during the “ Session pour verification 
des Pouvoirs.” Practically the French ballot did not afford 
secrecy, for you might observe what bulletin the voter took from 
thp agent, and follow him up the queue into the polling-place ; 
but the determined voter might conceal his vote even from the 
undue influence of government by scratching out the printed 
matter and writing his vote. This was always a good vote and 
scrutiny of good votes was impossible. Hie ballot is still used 
in the elections to the National Assembly, but in the Assembly 
itself only in special cases, as e.g. in the election of a “ rapporteur.” 
Under the law of loth August 1871 the conseils g^n^raux 
(departmental councils) are elected by ballot. 

In Piedmont the ballot formed part of the free constitutional 
government introduced by Charles Albert in March 1848 ; it was 
extended to Italy in 1861. Voting for the Italian chamber of 
deputies takes place under the law of 20th Novemlier 1859, 
and in public halls (not booths), to which admission is gained by 
showing a certificate of inscription, issued by the mayor to each 
qualified voter. A stamped blue official paper, with a memoran- 
dum of the law printed on the back (bolleiino spiegato\ is then 
issued to the elector ; on this he writes the name of a candidate 
(there being equal electoral colleges) or, in certain exceptional 
ca.ses, gets a confidential friend to do so, and hands the paper 
folded-up to the president of the bureau, who puts it in the box 
{urna)y and who afterwards presides at the public “.squittinio 
dei suffragi.” Greece is the only European country in which 
the ball-ballot is used. The voting takes place in the churches, 
each candidate has a box on which his name is inscribed, one 
half (white) being also marked “ yes,” the other half (black) 
“ no.” The voter, his citizenship or right to vote in the eparchy 
being verified, receives one ball or leaden bullet for each candidate 
from a wooden bowl, which a clerk carries from box to box. The 
voter stretches his arm down a funnel,* and drops the ball into 
the “ yes ” or “ no ” division. The vote is secret, but there is 
apparently no check on “ yes ” votes being given for all the 
candidates f and the ball or bullet is imitable. 

The earlier history of the ballot in Hungary is remarkable. 
Before 1848 secret voting was unknown there. The electoral 
law of that year left the regulation of parliamentary electicms to 
the count)' and town councils, very few of which adopted 
the ballot. The mode of voting was perhaps the most primi- 
tive on record. Each candidate had a large box with his name 
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superscribed and painted in a distinguiidiing colour. On 
entering the room alone the voter received a rod from 4 (0 6 jeet 
in length (to prevent concealment of non-official rods on the 
voter’s person), which he placed in the box through a slit in the 
lid. By the electoral law of 1874 the ballot in parliamentary 
elections in Hungary was abolished, but was made obligatory 
in the elections of town and county councils, the voting being 
for several persons at once. 

In Prussia, Stein, by his Siddteordnungy or municipMil 
corporation act of 1808, introduced the Ixillot in the election of 
the municipal assembly (Stadtverordnetenversammlung), lender 
the German constitution of 1867 , and the new constitution of 
the ist of January 1871, the elections of the Reichstag were to 
be conducted by universal suffrage under the ballot in con- 
formity with the electoral law of the 31st of May 1869. 

America. — At the first elections in America voting was viva 
voce ; but several of the colonies early provided for the use of 
written or printed ballots. By 1 775 ballots were used in the New 
England states, in Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina and 
South Carolina; they were introduced in New Jersey in 1776, 
and in New York in 1778, so that, at the time the constitution 
of the United States was adopted, viva voce voting prevailed at 
public elections only in Maryland, Virginia and Georgia. Of the 
new states which later entered the Union, only Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri and Arkansas did not have a ballot system when they 
became states. During the first half of the 19th century, 
Maryland, Georgia, Arkansas (1846) and Illinois (1848) adopted 
the ballot. In Missouri ballot-voting was introduced to some 
localities in 1845, was it generally adopted in 

that state. Virginia did not provide for voting by ballot until 
1869, and in Kentucky viva voce voting continued until 1819, 
But while the u.se of ballots was thus required in voting, and 
most of the states had laws prescribing the form of ballots and 
providing for the count of the vote, there was no provision 
making it the duty of any one to print and distribute the ballots 
at the polling-places on election day. In the primitive town 
meetings ballots had been written by the voters, or, if printed, 
were furnished by the candidates. With the development 
of elections, the task of preparing and distributing ballots fell 
to political committees for the various parties. Tlie ballot- 
tickets were thus prepared for party-lists of candidates, and it 
was not easy for any one to vote a mixed ticket, while, as the 
voter received the ballot within a few feet of the polls, secrecy 
was almost impossible, and intimidation and bribery became 
both easy and frequent. 

Soon after the adoption of the Australian ballot in Circat 
Britain, it was introduced in Canada, but no serious agitation 
was begun for a similar .system in the United States until 1885. 
In 1887 bills for the Australian ballot were actively urgerl in the 
legislatures of New York and Michigan, although neither became 
law. A Wi.sconsin law of that year, regulating elections in cities 
of over 50,000 population, incorporated some features of the 
Australian system, but the first complete law was enacted by 
Massachusetts in 1888. This Massachusetts statute provided for 
the printing and distribution of ballots by the state to contain the 
names of all candidates arranged alpfiabetically for each office, 
the electors to vote by marking the name of each candidate for 
whom they wished to vote. At the presidential election of 1888 
it was freely alleged that large sums of money had been raised on 
an unprecedented scale for the purchase of votes, and this situa- 
tion created a feeling of deep alarm which gave a powerful impetus 
to the movement for ballot reform. In 1889 new ballot laws wenj 
enacted in nine states : two states bordering on Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island ; four states in the middle-west, 
Indiana, Michigan, W^i.sconsin and Minnesota ; two .southern 
states, Tennessee and Missouri ; and Montana, in the far west. 
The Connecticut law, however, marked Init little improvement 
over former conditions, since it provided only for official envelopes 
in which the unofficial party ballots should l^e voted. Hie 
Indiana law provided for a single or “ blanket ” ballot, hut with 
the names of candidates arranged in party-groups, and a method 
of voting for all of the candidates in a party-group by a single 
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mark. Michigan and Missouri also adopted the party-group 
system. The other states followed the Massachusetts law provid* 
ing for a blanket ballot with the candidates arranged by offices. 

The new ballot system had its first practical demonstration at 
the Massachusetts election of 1889, and its success led to its 
rapid adoption in many other states. In 1890 ballot laws were 
passed in seven states : Vermont^ Mississippi^ Wyoming and 
Washington provided for the Massachusetts plan^ although 
Vermont afterwards adopted the system of party-groups, which 
Maryland used from the first. The New York and New Jersey 
laws of 1890, however, only provided for official ballots for each 
party, and allowed ballots obtained outside of the polling-booths 
to be used. In 189X seventeen additional states and two terri- 
tories adopted the Australian ballot system. All of these pro- 
vided for a blanket ballot ; but while the Massachusetts arrange- 
ment was adopted in Arkansas, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North and South Dakota, Kentucky, Texas and Oregon, the 
system of party groups was followed in Colorado, Delaware, 
Illinois, Maine, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Cali- 
fornia had the Massachusetts arrangement of names, but added 
on the ballot a list of party names, by marking one of which a 
voter would cast his vote for all of the candidates of that party. 
Pennsylvania placed all the candidates not in a party-group in 
alphabetical order. 

Iowa adopted the Australian ballot system in 1892 ; Alabama 
and Kansas in 18935 Virginia in 1894; Florida in 1895; and 
Louisiana and Utah in 1896. In 1895, too, New York adopted 
the blanket ballot in place of separate party ballots, but arranged 
the names of candidates in party columns. The only state to 
abandon the Australian ballot after once adopting it was 
Missouri, which in 1897 returned to the system of separate 
ballots, with no provision for booths where the ballot might be 
marked in secret. 

Owing to the large number of officials chosen at one time in 
American elections, the form and appearance of the ballot used 
is very different from that in (Ireat Britain. At the quadrennial 
presidential election in New York state, for example, the officers 
to be voted for by each elector are thirty-six presidential electors, 
one congressman, state-governor, lieutenant-governor and five 
other slate officers, a memlier for each house of thestatc legislature, 
several judges, a sheriff, county-clerk and other county officers. 
The column with the list of the candidates of each party for all of 
these offices is 2 to 3 ft. in length ; and as there are often 
eight to ten party-tickets in the field, the ballot-paper is usually 
from 18 to 20 in. in width. Kach voter receives one of the.se 
“ blanket ” ballots on entering the polling-place, and retires to 
a booth to mark either a party column or the individual candidates 
in different columns for whom he wishes to vote. Where, as in 
Massac'husetts, the names of candidates are arranged by offices 
instead of in party-lists, every voter mu.st mark the name of each 
individual candidate for whom he wishes to vote. Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Delaware continue to use the system of separate 
party ballots, the voter selecting tlie ballot he wishes to vote, on 
which he can write any changes he may wish to make, (See also 
Voting, Voting Machines, Election, Representation.) 

BALLOU, HOSEA (i77i-'i852), American Universalist clergy- 
man, was born in Richmond, New Hampshire, on the 30th of 
April He was a son of Maturin Ballou, a Baptist minister, 

was self-educated, early devoted himself to the ministry, became 
a convert to Universalism in 1789, and in 1794 became a pastor 
of a congregation at Dana, Massachusetts. He preached at 
Barnard, Vermont, and the surrounding towns in 1801-1807 ; at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1807-18155 at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1S15- 1817 5 and as pastor of the Second Universalist 
Church in Boston from December 1817 until his death there on 
the 7th of June 1852. He founded and edited The Vniversalist 
Magazine ; later called The Trumpri) and The Universalist 
Expositor (1831; later The Universalist Quarterly Review) \ 
wrote about x 0,000 sermons, many hymns, essays and polemic 
theologiaii works ; and is best known for N<rU:s on the Parables 
(1804), A Treatise on Atonement (1805) and Examination of the 
Doctrine of a Future RetribtUion (1834)5 in these, especially 


the second, he showed himself the principal American expositor of 
Universalism. His great contribution to his Church was the 
body of denominational literature he left. From the theology 
of John Murray, who like Ballou has been called ** the father of 
American Universalism,*' he differed in that he divested Uni- 
versalism of every trace of Calvinism and opposed legalism and 
trinitarian views. 

Consult the biography by Thomas Whittemore (4 vols., Boston. 
1854*1855) and that by Oscar F. Safford (Boston, 1889); and 
J. C. Adams, Hosca Ballou and the Gospel Renaissance (Boston. 1904). 

His grand-nephew, Hosea Ballou (1796-1861), bom in 
Halifax, Vermont, on the 18th of October 1796, preached to 
Universalists in Stafford, Connecticut (1815-1821); mid in 
Massachusetts, in Roxbury (1821-1838) and in Medford (1838- 
1853)5 and in 1853 elected first president of Tiifts College at 
Medford, serving in that office until shortly before his death, 
which took place at Somerville, Massachusetts, on the 27th of 
May 1861. He was the first (1847) to urge the necessity of a 
Universalist denominational college, and this did much towards 
the establishment of Tufts. He was associated with the elder 
Hosea Ballou in editing the Universalist Quarterly Review ; 
edited an edition of Sismondi's History of the Crusades (1833) ; 
and wrote the Ancient History of Universalism, down to a.d. 553 
(1829 ; 2nd ed., 1842). 

Maturin Murray Ballou (1820-1895), son of the first Hosea, 
was a pioneer in American illustrated journalism, edited Gleasons 
Pictorial and Ballou's Monthly and many collections of quota- 
tions, and in 1872 became editor-in-chief of the Boston Daily 
Globe, of which he was one of the founders. He wrote a life of 
his father (i860), many books of travel and a History of Cuba 

(1854)- 

BALLSTON SPA, a village and the county-seat of Saratoga 
county, New York, U.S.A., about 7 m. S. of Saratoga Springs, 
Pop. (1890) 3527; (1900) 3923; (1905; »tate census, 4131). 
It is served by the Delaware & Hudson railway, and is con- 
nected with Saratoga Springs, Albany, and Schenectady by 
electric lines. There are several manufacturing establishments, 
among which are one of the largest manufactories of paper-bags 
in the United States and a large tannery. It is, however, as a 
popular summer resort that Ballston Spa is best known. Many 
fine chalybeate and other springs rising through solid rock from 
a depth of about 650 ft. furnish a highly effervescent water of 
considerable medicinal and commercial value. The village has 
the Ballston Spa public library, the Saratoga county law 
library and the Saratoga county court house. Ballston Spa, 
which was named in honour of the Rev. Kliphalet Ball, an early 
settler, was settled about 1787 by the grandfather of Stephen 
A. Douglas, and was incorporated in 1855. 

BALLYCASTLE, a seaport and watering-place on the north 
coast of (^. Antrim, Ireland, in the north parliamentary 
division, situated on a bay of the same name opposite Rathlin 
Island. Pop. (1901) 1481. It is connected with the Northern 
Counties (Midland) railway at Ballymoney by the Ballycastle 
light railway. The town consists of two divisions, about a 
quarter of a mile apart and connected by a fine avenue. Towards 
the close of the i8th century Mr Hugh Boyd, obtaining tlic 
estate, devoted himself to the extension and improvement of 
the town, establishing manufactures, endowing charities and 
building churches; and succeeded in producing a temporary 
vitality. Upwards of £150,000, including a laigc government 
grant, is said to have been expended upon the pier and harbour ; 
but the violence of the sea overtlirew the one and the other 
became filled with sand. To the east of the town are the remains 
of Bonamargy Abbey, the burial-place of many of the Mac- 
Donnell family. The Carey brook, by the side of which the 
abbey stands, was formerly called the Margy, and on its waters 
according to tradition dwelt the four children of Lir, changed 
to swans by their stef>-mother until St Columba released them 
from enchantment. (Sec P. W, Joyce, Old Celtic Romances^) 
With this well-known romance is connected the wide-spread 
belief in Ireland of ill-fortune following the killing of a swan. 
Coal-seams, formerly extensively worked, and from an unknown 
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period of antiquity^ appear in the cliffs towards Fair Head> and 
the fisheries are important. The coast-scenery and the view 
from the hill of Knocklayd are notable. 

BALLYMENA, a town of Co. Antrim, Ireland, in the mid 
parliamentary division, on the Braid, an afiluent of the Maine, 

2 m. above their junction. Pop. of urban district (1901) io,8fi6. 
It is 33 m. N.N.W. of Belfast on the Northern Counties (Midland) 
railway. Branch lines run to Larne and to Parkmore on the 
east coast. The town owes its prosperity chiefly to its linen 
trade, introduced in 1733, which gives employment to the greater 
part of the inhabitants. Brown linen is a specialty. Iron ore 
is raised in the neighbourhood. Antiquities in the neighbour- 
hood are few and the present buildings of Ballymena Castle 
and Galgorm Castle are modern. Gracehill, however, a Moravian 
settlement, was founded in 1746. 

BALLYMONEY, a market town of Co. Antrim, Ireland, 
in the north parliamentary division, 53 m. N.N.W. from Belfast 
by the Northern Counties (Midland) railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 2952. The Ballycastle railway joins the main 
line here. The trade of the town is prosperous, brewing, distil- 
b'ng and tanning being carried on, besides the linen manufacture 
common to the whole county. Soap, candles and tobacco are 
also manufactured, and the town is a centre for local agricultural 
trade. Near the neighbouring village of Dervock (4^ m. N.) is 
a cottage shown by an inscription to have been the home of the 
ancestors of William McKinley, president of the United States. 

BALLYMOTE. a market town of Co. Sligo, Ireland, in 
the south parliamentary division, 14 m. S. of Sligo by the Midland 
Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 997. It is a centre for 
some agricultural trade and has carriage-building works. There 
are remains of a strong castle, built by the powerful earl of Ulster, 
Richard de Burgh, in 1300, and the scene of hostilities in 1641 
and 1652, Ruins are also seen of a Franciscan foundation 
attributed to the 13th century ; it was a celebrated seat of 
learning and an extant memorial of the work of its monks is 
the Book of Ballymote (c, 1391) in the possession of tlie Royal 
Irish Academy, a miscellaneous collection in prose and verse of 
historical, genealogical and romantic writings. There are also, 
near the town, ruins of a house of the Knights of St John (1303). 

BALLYSHANNON, a seaport and market-town of Co. 
Donegal, Ireland, in the south parliamentary division, at the 
mouth of the Erne ; on the Bundoran branch of the Great 
Northern railway. Pop. (1901) 2359. The river is here crossed 
by a bridge of twelve arches, which connects the town with the 
suburb of The Port. Below the bridge the river forms a lx;autiful 
cascade, 150 yds. wide, with a fall at low water of 16 ft. Here 
is the salmon leap, where the fish are trapped in large numbers, 
but also assisted to mount the fall by salmon-ladders. The 
fisheries are of great value, and there is an export trade to England 
in salmon, which are despatched in ice. The harbour is a small 
exposed creek of Donegal Bay, and is only accessible to small 
vessels owing to a bar. Previous to the Union Bally shannon 
returned two members to the Irish parliament and it was in- 
corporated by James I. There are slight remains of a castle of 
the O’Donnells, earls of Tyrconnell, where the English, on 
attempting to besiege it, were defeated and lost heavily in their 
retreat across the river, in 1597, Tliere are numerous raths or 
encampments in the vicinity and other remains. Coolmore, 

3 m. N.W., is a bathing-resort. 

BALM, a ftagrant herb, Melissa officinalis, of the Deadnettle 
order (Labialae) with opposite, ovate, crenulated leaves, which 
are wrinkled above, and small white or rose-spotted flowers. 
It is a native of central and southern Europe; it is often 
grown in gardens and has become naturalized in the south of 
England and grows apparently wild as a ^rden escape in North 
America. The name is from the Greek /xcAwnra, the plant being 
visited by bees. Bastard Balm is an allied plant, Melitiis 
MelissophyUum, a southern Eurojjean species, found in the south 
and south-west of England. 

BALMACEDA, JOSE MANUEL (1838-^1891), president of the 
republic of Chile, was born in Santiago in 1838. His parents 
were wealthy, and in his eariy days he waa chiefly concerned in 
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industrial And agricultural enterprise. In 1865 he was one of 
the representatives of the Chilean government at the general 
South American congress at Lima, and after his return obtained 
great distinction as an orator in the national assembly. After 
discharging some diplomatic missions abroad, he became succes- 
sively minister of foreign affairs and of the interior under the 
presidency of Sefior . Santa Maria, and in the latter capacity 
carried compulsory civil marriage and several other laws highly 
obnoxious U) the clergy. In 1886 he was elected president; 
but, in spite of his great capacity, his imperious temper little 
fitted him for the post. He was soon irreconcilably at variance 
with the majority of the national representatives, and on the 
ist of January 1891 he sought to terminate an intolerable 
situation by refusing to convoke the assembly and ordering the 
continued collection of the taxes on his own authority. This led 
to the Chilean Civil War of 1891, which ended in the overthrow 
of Balmaceda, who committed suicide on the i8th of September, 
the anniversary of his elevation to the presidency. 

BALMAIN, a town of Cumberland county, N.S.W., Australia, 
on the western shore of Darling Harbour, Port Jackson, 
2 m. by water from Sydney and suburban to it. Pop. (1901) 
30,881. It is the home of great numbers of the working classes 
of Sydney and some of the largest factories and most important 
docl^ are situated here. Saw-mills, iron foundries, chemicals, 
glass and soap works, shipbuilding yards and a cocoanut-oil 
factory in connexion with the soap-manufacture at Port Sunlight, 
England, are among the chief industrial establishments. Balmain 
became a municipality in i860. 

BALMERINO, JAMES ELPHINSTONE, ist Baron (c. 1553 
1612), Scottish politician, was the third son of Robert, 3rd lA)rd 
Elphinstone (d. 1602). Rising to power under James VJ. he 
became a judge and a royal secretary ; he accompanied the king 
to lx)ndon in 1603 and was made J A)rd Balmerino, or Balmerinoch, 
in 1604. In 1605 he became president of the court of session, but 
his ardour for the Roman Catholic religion brought about his 
overthrow. In 1599 on the king’s behalf, but without the king’s 
knowledge, he had sent a letter to ('lement VI 11 . in which he 
addressed the pope in very cordial terms. A copy of this letter 
having been seen by Elizabeth, the English ([ueen asked James 
for an explanation, whereupon both the king and the secretary 
declared it was a forgery. There the matter rested until 1608, 
when the existence of the letter was again referred to during 
some controversy between James and Cardinal Bellarmine. 
Interrogated afresh Balmerino admitted that he had written the 
compromising letter, tliat he had surreptitiously obtained the 
king’s signature, and that afterwards he hud added the full titles 
of the pope. In March 1609 he was tried, attainted and sentenced 
to death, but after a brief imprisonment he was released and he 
died at Balmerino in July 1612. 

Balmerino's elder son John (d. 1649) was permitted to take 
his father’s title in 1613. In 1634 he was imprisoned lor his 
opposition to Charles 1 . in Scotland, and by a bare majority of 
the jury he was found guilty of “ leasing-making ” and was 
sentenced to death. But popular sympathy was strongly in lus 
favour ; the poet Drummond of Hawthomden and others 
interceded for him, and after much hesitation Charles pardoned 
him. Balmerino, however, did not desist from his opposition 
to the king. A chief among the Covenanters and a trusted 
counsellor of the marquess of Argyll, he presided over the cele- 
brated parliament which met in IMinburgh in August 1641, and 
was one of the Scottish commissioners who visited England in 
1644. He died in February 1649 and was succeeded as 3rd lord 
by his son John (1623-*! 704), who in 1669 inherited from his 
uncle James the title of I>ord Coupar. John’s son John, 4th 
Lord Balmerino (1652-1736), was a lawyer of some repute and, 
although a sturdy opponent of the Union, was a Scottish repre- 
sentative peer in 1710 and 1713. John’s son Arthur (1688-1746) 
who became 6tii Lord Balmerino on the death of his half-brother 
John in January 1746, is famous as a Jacobite. He joined the 
partisans of James Edward, the Old Pretender, after the battle 
of Sheriffmuir in November 1715, and then lived for some time 
in exile, returning to Scotland in 1733 when his father liad 
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secured for him a pardon. He was one of the first to join Charles 
Edward in 1745 ; he marched with the Jacobites to Derby, 
fought at Falkirk and was captured at Culloden. Tried for 
treason in Westminster Hall he was found guilty, and was 
beheaded on the 11th of August 1746, behaving both at his trial 
and at his execution with great constancy and courage. On his 
death without issue his titles became extinct. 

BALMftS, JAIME LUCIANO (i8io>i848), Spanish ecclesiastic, 
eminent as a political writer and a philosopher, was born at Vich 
in C!atalonia^ on the 28th of August 1810, and died there on the 
9th of July 1848. Having attacked the regent Kspaitero and 
been exiled he founded and edited on his return the El Pensa- 
miento de la Nacton, a Catholic and Conservative weekly ; but 
his fame rests principally on El Protestantismo com par ado con el 
Catolicismo en sus relactones con la Civilisacion Europea (3 vols., 
1842-1844, 6th edition, 1879; Eng. trans. London, 1849), an 
able defence of Catholicism on the ground that it represents the 
spirit of obedience or order, as opposed to Protestantism, the 
spirit of revolt or anarchy. From the historical standpoint it is 
of little value. The best of his philosophical works, which are 
clear expositions of the scholastic system of thought, arc the 
Filosofia Fondanmital (4 vols., 1846, Kng. trans. by H. F. 
Brownson, 2 vols. New York, 1856), and the Cur so de Filosofia 
Elemental (4 vols., 1847), which he translated into Latin for use 
in seminaries. 

See A. cle Blanclie-Rafifin, Jacques BalmH, &a vie et ses ouvrages 
(l^ris, i84y) ; and E. BuU6n Fernandez, Jaime Balm^s y sus oberas 
(Madrid, 1903). 

BALMORAL CASTLE (Gaelic, ‘‘ the majestic dwelling ”), a 
private residence of the British sovereign, in the parish of Crathie 
and Bracmar, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, on the right bank of the 
Dee (here spanned by a fine suspension bridge), 9 m. W. of 
Balia ter and at a height of 900 ft. above the sea. The property 
formerly belonged to the Farquharsons of Inverey, from whom 
it was acquired by Sir Robert Gordon, whose trustees disposed 
of the lease in 1848 to the prince consort, by whom the whole 
estate was purchased in 1852 and bequeathed to Queen Victoria. 
The castle is built of granite in the Scots baronial style, with 
an eastern tower 100 ft. high commanding a superb view — 
Ballochbuie and Bracmar to the W., Glen (iairn to the N., 
Lochnagar and the beautiful valley of the Dee to the S. On 
Craig Gowan (1319 ft.), a hill i m. to the south, have been I 
erected memorial cairns to Queen Victoria, the prince consort, 
Princess Alice and other members of the royal family of Great 
Britain. The parish church of Cruthic (1903), replacing the kirk 
of 1806, is 1} m. to the W., and about 2 m. farther west stands 
Abergcldie (Castle, another Highland royal residence, an ancient 
building to which modern additions have been made, inhabited 
by King Edward VII. when prince of Wales, and after his acces- 
sion to the throne used as a shooting-lodge. 

BALNAVES, HENRY (1512 P--I579), Scottish politician and 
reformer, bom at Kirkcaldy about 1512, was educated at St 
Andrews and on the continent, where he adopted Protestant 
views. Returning to Scotland, he continued his legal studies 
and in 1 538 was appointed a lord of session. He married about 
the .same time Christian Scheves, and in 1539 was granted the 
estate of Halhill in Fife, after which he is generally named. 
Before 1540 he was sworn of James V.'s privy council, and was 
known as one of the party in favour of the English alliance and 
of an ecclesiastical reformation. He is also described as treasurer 
to James (Letters and Papers y 1543, i. 64), but the regent Arran 
appointed him secretary in the new government of the infant 
Queen Miiry (Januar}’* 1543). He promoted the act permitting 
the reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, and was one 
of the commissioners appointed to arrange a marriage treaty 
between the little queei and the future Edw-ard VI. In London 
he was not considered so complaisant as some of the other 
( ontmissioners, and was not made privy to all the engagements 
taken by his colleagues (ib, i. 834). But Beton “ loved him 
worst of all,’^ and, when Arran went over to the priestly party, 
Balnaves was, in November 1543, deprived of his offices and 
imprisoned in Blackness Gastle. 


Thence he was released by the arrival of Hertford’s fleet in 
the following May, and from this time he became a paid agent of 
the English cause in Scotland. He took no part in the murder 
of Beton, but was one of the most active defenders of the castle 
of St Andrews. He received £100 from Henry VIII. in December 
1546, was granted an annuity of £125 by Protector Somerset 
in 1547 and was made English paymaster of the forces in St 
Andrews. When that castle surrendered to the French in July 
Balnaves was taken prisoner to Rouen. Somerset made vain 
efforts to procure his release and continued his pension. He 
made himself useful by giving information to the English govern- 
ment, and even Mary Tudor sent him £50 as reward in June 1554. 
Balnaves also busied himself in writing what Knox calls '' a 
comfortable treatise of justification,” which was found in MS. 
with a preface by Knox, among the reformer's papers, and was 
published at Edinburgh in 1584 under the title The Confession 
of Faith, 

In 1557 Balnaves was permitted to return to Scotland and 
regain his property ; probably it was thought that Mary Tudor’s 
burnings would have cooled the ardour of his English affections, 
and that in the war threatening between two datholic countries, 
Balnaves would serve his own. The accession of Queen Elizabeth 
changed the situation, and Mary of Guise had reasons for accusing 
him of “ practices out of England ” (Salisbury MSS. i. 155). 
He took, in fact, an active part in the rising of 1559 and was 
commissioned by the Congregation to .solicit the help of the 
English government through Sir Ralph Sadleir at Berwick. He 
was also selected one of the Scots representatives to negotiate 
with the duke of Norfolk in February 1560. In 1563 he was 
restored to his office as lord of session, and was one of those 
appointed by the General Assembly to revise the Book of Discip- 
line. He was one of Both well’s judges for the murder of Darnley 
in 1567, and in 1568 he accompanied Moray to the York inquiry 
into Queen Mary’s guilt. He resigned his judicial office in 1574, 
and died in 1579 at Edinburgh. He has been claimed as a Scots 
bard on the strength of one ballad, ” O gallandis all, I cry and 
call,” which is printed in Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen (2 vols. 
1724-1727). 

See Letters and Papers of Henry VI I L (1540-1545) ; Bain's and 
Thorp’s Cal, of Scottish State-Papers ; English Domestic and Foreign 
Cals. ; Acts of Engl. Privy Council ; Reg. P.C., Scotland ; Reg, 
Great Seal of Scotland ; Hamilton Papers ; Border Papers ; J\nox. 
IFnrAs ; Burnet, Reformation ; Fronde, Hist. (A. F. 1 \) 

BALNEOTHERAPEUTICS (Lat. balneum, a Imth, and Gr. 
BepawemiVy to treat medically). Tlie medical treatment of 
disease by internal and external use of mineral waters is quite 
distinct from ” hydrotherapy,” or the therapeutic uses of pure 
water. But the term “ balneotherapeutics ” has gradually 
come to be applied to everything relating to spa treatment, 
including the drinking of waters and the use of hot baths and 
natural vapour baths, as well as of the various kinds of mud 
and sand used for hot applications. The principal constituents 
found in mineral waters are sodium, magnesium, calcium and 
iron, in combination with the acids to form chlorides, sulphates, 
sulphides and carbonates. Other substances occasionally present 
in sufficient quantity to exert a therapeutic influence are arsenic, 
lithium, potassium, manganese, bromine, iodine, &c. The 
chief gases in solution are oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Argon and helium occur in some of 
the “ simple thermal ” and ” thermal sulphur waiters.” There 
are few^ doctors who would deny the great value of special bathing 
and drinking cures in certain morbid conditions. In the employ- 
ment of the various mineral w^aters, many of the spas adopt 
special means by which they increase or modify their influence, 
e.g. the so-called “ aromatic ” or ** medicated ’’ Imths, in which 
substances are mixed to exert a s|)ecial influence on the skin 
and peripheral nerves. Of these the ” pine-needle ” bath has 
the greatest repute ; it is made by adding a decoction of the 
needles or young shoots of firs and pines. Fir wood oil (a 
mixture of ethereal oils) or the tincture of an alcoholic extract 
acts equally well. The volatile ethereal constituents are sup- 
posed to penetrate the skin and to stimulate the cutaneous 
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circulation arid peripheral nerves^ being eliminated later by the 
ordinary channels* Similar effects follow the addition to the 
bath of aromatic herte, such as camomile^ thyme, &c. For a 
full>sized bath to 2 lb of herbs are tied in a muslin bag and 
infused in a gallon of boiling water ; the juices are then ex- 
pressed and the infusion added to the bath. Astringent baths 
are prepared in a similar way from decoctions of oak bark, 
walnut leaves, &c. In many spas on the European continent 
baths are prepared from peat or mud mixed with hot mineral 
water. Mineral peat consists of decomposing vegetable soil 
that has been so long in the neighbourhood of the medicinal 
spring that it has undergone peculiar and variable chemical 
changes. This is mixed with the hot mineral water until the 
bath has the desired consistency, the effect on the patient being 
in almost direct proportion to the density. These baths vary 
greatly in composition. Mud baths are chiefly prepared from 
muddy deposits found in the neighbourhood of the springs, 
as at St Amand, They act like a large poultice applied to the 
surface of the body, and in addition to the influence of the 
temperature, they exert a considerable mechanical effect. Tlie 
pulse is accelerated some 6 to 12 beats a minute, the respiration 
number rises, and the patient is thrown into a profuse perspira- 
tion. 'Fhey have very great value in gouty and rheumatic 
conditions and in some of the special troubles of women. 

'I'here are certain conditions in which mineral water treatment 
is distinctly contra-indicated. Advanced cardiac disease and 
cardiac cases with failure of compensation must pre-eminently 
be treated at home, not at a spa. Advanced arterio-sc lerosis, 
any form of serious organic visceral disease, advanced cirrhosis, 
pulmonary tuberculosis with a tendency to haemoptysis, much 
elevation of temperature or emaciation, are all entirely unsuited 
for this form of treatment. Serious organic nervous diseases, 
great nervous depression and old cases of paralysis are all 
contra-indicated. Any trouble, however suited in itself for spa 
treatment, must be considered inapplicable if complicated with 
pregnam'y. 

In advising balneotherapKJutic treatment in any case, all the 
conditions and habits of the patient — pecuniary, physical and 
psychical — must be considered, as the spa must ho fitted to 
the patient, not the patient to the spa. Besides the particular 
disease, the idiosyncrasy of the patient must be considered, the 
same morbid condition in different people requiring very different 
treatment. Retarded convalescence is a condition often treated 
at the spas, although hygienic surroundings, both mental and 
physical, are usually all that is necessary to ensure complete 
recovery. After rheumatic fever, however, if the joints remain 
painful and the heart is dilated, the thermal gaseous .saline water 
of Nauheim, augmented by Schott’s resistance movements, will 
often appear to work wonders. Chronic rheumatism, where 
there is much exudation round a joint or incipient stiffness of a 
joint, may be relieved by hot thermal treatment, especially when 
combined with various forms of massage and exercises. Simple 
thermal waters, hot sulphur springs and hot muriated waters 
are all successful in different cases, ("hronic muscular rheuma- 
tism can also be benefited in a similar manner. Diseases of the 
nervous system are on the whole treated by these means with 
small success. Mental diseases other than very mild cases of 
depression should be considered inapplicable. Neurasthenics 
are sometimes treated at chalybeate or thermal muriated saline 
spas ; but such treatment is entirely secondary to the general 
management of the case. Neuralgic affections and the later 
s^es of neuritis, especially when dependent on gout or rheuma- 
tism, are often relieved or cured. Abdominal venosity (ab- 
dominal plethora), a feature of obesity, glycosuria, &c., are 
extremely well fitted for this form of treatment. The alkaline 
sulphated waters, the bitter waters and the common salt waters 
can all be prescribed, and after a short course can be supple- 
mented with various forms of active and passive exercises. 
Diseases of the respiratory organs are far more suited for climatic 
treatment than for treatment by baths. Anaemia can usually 
be better or equally well treated at home, or by seaside residence 
or a sea voyage, though many physicians prescribe chloride of 


sodium waters, followed by a course of iron waters at som^ 
suitably situated spa. In the anaemia dependent on malarial 
infection, the muriated or alkaline sulphated waters at spas of 
considerable elevation and combined with iron and arsenic are 
often very beneficial. Gravel and stone, if of the uri(^ acid 
variety, can be treated with the alkaline, waters, but the case 
must be under constant observation lest the urine become too 
alkaline and a deposition of phosphates take place on the dready 
formed uric acid stone. Gout is so variable both in cause and 
effect that much discrimination is required in its treatment. 
Where the patient is of “ full habit,” with portal stagnation, 
the sulphated alkaline or mild bitter waters are indicated, 
especially those of (Arlslmd and Marienlmd ; but the use of 
these strong waters must be followed by a long rest under .strict 
hygienic conditions. Where this is impossible, a milder course 
must be advised, as at Homburg, Kissingen, Harrogate, Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden, &c. For very delicate patients, and 
where time is limited, the simple thermal waters arc preferable. 

For radiant heat and light baths and electric Imths of all 
kinds, see ELEcnROTWERAPEUTics ; and for compressed air 
baths, Aerotherapkutics. (Sec also Baths, Therapeutics, 
and the articles on diseases.) 

BALQUHIDDER (Gaelic, “the farm in the back-lying 
country ”), a village and parish of Perthshire, Scotland. Pop. 
of parish (iQoi) 605. The village lies 2 m. W. of the station of 
the same name on the Caledonian railway from ('allander to 
Oban, and 27} m. N.W. of Stirling. It is situated at the cast 
end of Loch Voil, a lake at the foot of the Braes of Balquhidder. 
The Maclaurins acquired the district as early as the qth century 
and occupied it for several hundred years until ousted by the 
Maegregors, a neighbouring clan, who had repeatedly raided 
their lands, and in 1558 slew the chief and many of his followers. 
Balquhidder was the scene of some of the exploits of Rob Roy, 
who died there in 1734. His gra''« in the old kirkyard is marked 
by a stone ornamented with rude carving, executed probably 
centuries before his time. Another ancient stone is said tradi- 
tionally to cover the grave of Angus, the Golumban missionary, 
who was the first to carry on (Christian work in this part of the 
Highlands. 

BALRABIPUR, a town of British India near the river Rapti, 
28 m. from Gonda, in the (ionda district of the United l^rovinces. 
Pop. (iQoi) 16,723, It gives its name to one of the largest 
talukdari estates in the province. The raja, Sir Drigbijai Singh 
K.C.S.I., was conspicuously loyal during tVie Mutiny, and was 
rewarded with accessions of territory and hereditary privileges. 
His death in 1882 gave rise to prolonged litigation and the estate 
was thrown into chancery. 'Die income is estimated at £1 20,000, 
paying a revenue of £46,000, Numerous schools and hospitals 
are supported. Balrampur contains a large palace, a handsome 
modern temple and an Anglo-vernacular school. 

BALSAM (from Gr. pdk(rufwv^ through l.<at. balsamum, con- 
tracted by popular use to O. Fr. basme, mod. J'V. bdme ; Eng. 
balm), a term properly limited to such resins or oleo-resins as 
contain benzoic acid or cinnamic acid or both. Those balsams 
which conform to this definition make up a distinct class, allied 
to each other hy their composition, projierties and uses. Those 
found in commerce are the balsam of Peru, balsam of Tolu, 
liquid storax and liquidambar. Balsam of Peru is the produce 
of a lofty leguminous tree, Myroxylon Pereirae, growing within 
a limited area in San Salvador, (cntral America and introduced 
into Ceylon. It is a thick, viscid oleo-resin of a deep brown or 
black colour and a fragrant balsamic odour. It is used in per- 
fumery. Though contained in the pharmacopeias it has no 
special medicinal virtues. Balsam of Tolu is produced from 
Myroocylon toluiferum. It is of a brown colour, thicker than 
Peru Imlsam, and attains a considerable degree of solidity on 
keeping. It also is a product of equatorial America, but is found 
over a much wider area than is the balsam of JVru. It is used 
in perfumery and as a constituent in cough syrups and lozenges. 
Liquid storax or styrax preparaius, is a balsam yielded by Liquid- 
ambar orienUdis, a native of Asia Minor. It is a soft resinous 
substance, with a pleasing balsamic odour, especially after it 
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has been kept for some time. It is used in medicine as an external 
application in some parasitic skin diseases, and internally as 
an expectorant. An analogous substance is derived from 
Liquidambar Altingia in Java. Liguidambar bdsam is derived 
from Liqmdantbar styradflua, a tree found in the United 
States and Mexico. It contains cinnamic acid, but not 
benzoic acid. 

Of so-called balsams, entirely destitute of cinnamic and benzoic 
constituents, the following are found in commerce: — Mecca 
balsam or Balm of Gilead, from Commiphora opobalsamum, a tree 
growing in Arabia and Abyssinia, is supposed to be the balm 
of Scripture and the pdXarafiov of 'fheophrastus. When fresh 
it is a viscid fluid, with a penetrating odour, but it solidifies with 
age. It was regarded with the utmost esteem among the nations 
of antiquity and to the present day it is peculiarly prized among 
the people of the East. For bdsam of copaiba see Copaiba. 
Under the name of wood oil, or Gurjun bdsam, an olco-resin is 
procured in India and the Eastern Archipelago from several 
species of Dipterocarpus, chiefly 2 ). turbinalus, which has the 
odour and properties of copaiba and has been used for the same 
purposes. Wood oil is also used as a varnish in India and forms 
an effective protection against the attacks of white arts. Canada 
balsam or Canada turpentine is the oleo-resin yielded by Abies 
bdsamea, a tree that grows in Canada and the northern parts 
of the United States. It is a very transparent substance, some- 
what fluid when first run, but thickening considerably with age, 
possessed of a delicate yellow colour and a mild terebinthous 
odour. It contains 24 % of essential oil, 60 % of resin 
soluble in alcohol, and 16 % of resin soluble only in ether. Its 
chief uses are for mounting preparations for the microscope and 
as a cement for glass in optical work. 

The garden balsam is an annual plant, Impatiens balsaminq, 
and the balsam apple is the fruit of Momordica bdsamina, nat. 
order Cucurbitaceae. 

BALSHAM, HUGH DB (d. 1286), English churchman, appears 
first as sub-prior of the monastery of Ely. On the death of 
William of Kilkenny in 1256 the monks elected him bishop of 
Ely, to the annoyance of Henry 111 , who had handed over the 
temporalities of the see to John de Waleran. The election was 
confirmed by the pope in 1257 and Hugh set to work to repair 
the harm done to the diocese by the intruder. In 1280 the bishop 
obtained a charter allowing him to replace the secular brethren 
residing in his hospital of St John at Cambridge by “ studious 
scholars ” ; a second charter four years later entirely differentiated 
these scholars from the brethren of the hospital, and for 
them Hugh de Balsham founded and endowed the college of 
Peterhouse. 

BALTA, a town in the Russian government of Podolia, 
between the Dniester and the Bug, 131 m. by rail N.N.W. of 
Odessa. It carries on a large trade in cattle, horses and grain, 
and has two annual fairs, held at Whitsuntide and in June. 
A variety of industries, such as tallow-melting, soap-boiling, 
tile-making and brewing, are carried on. The Jews form a very 
considerable part of the population, which in 1867 numbered 
14,528, and in 1807, 23,393. Balta was in great part destroyed 
by the Russians in 1780. 

BALTARD, LOUIS PIERRE (1764-1846), French architect 
and enslaver, was lx)rn in Paris on the 9th of July 1764. He 
was originally a landscape painter, but in his travels through 
Italy was so mui^h struck with the beauty of the Italian buildings, 
that he changed his profession and devoted himself to architec- 
ture. In his new occupation he achieved great success, and was 
selected t«) prepare the plans for some of the largest public 
edifices in Paris. His reputation, however, is chiefly based on 
his great skill in engraving. Among the best known of his plates 
are the drawings of Paris (Paris et ses monuments, 2 vols. fol., 
1803), the engravings for Denon^s igypte, the illustrations of 
Napoleon’s w'ars (La Colonne de la grande armee), and those 
contained in the scries entitled the Grand prix de V archiiedure, 
which for some time he carried on alone. He also gained dis- 
tinction as an engraver of portraits. Baltard died in Paris on 
the aand of January 1846. 


Two of his children wrere also architects. Of these the more 
important was Victor Baltard (1805-1874), who was bom in 
Paris on the 19th of June 1805. In 1833 he gained the prix de 
Rome at the £cole des beaux-arts for designing a military school. 
He was largely instrumental in introducing a regular scheme 
of fresco decoration by modem artists in the churches of Paris, 
to take the place of the heterogeneous collections of pictures 
of all kinds with which their walls had been promiscuously 
decorated. He built many additions to existing churches, 
and also the church of St Augustin, in which he united 
the stnictural values of stone and steel. His most popular 
achievement was, however, the building of the central market 
in Paris. Victor Baltard also built the slaughter houses 
and the cattle market of La Villette. He died in Paris on 
the 13th of January 1874, after a life of great activity in his 
profession. 

BALTIC SEA (Scand. and Ger. Osisee) Russ. Baltiyskoe 
More), a sea extending between 54® and 66® N. lat., and 9® and 
30® E. long., surrounded by the territories of Sweden, Russia, 
Germany and Denmark. Its greatest length is about 960 m. ; 
greatest breadth about 400 m. ; and length of coast-line, 5000 
m. ; the central axis runs approximately from south-west to 
north-east. Ibe Baltic is connected with the North Sea by the 
winding channel between the south of Scandinavia and the 
Cimbrian peninsula. This channel is usually included in the 
Baltic. The part of it west of a line joining the Skaw with 
Christiania fjord receives the name of Skagerrak ; the part 
east of this line is called the Kattegat. At its southern end the 
Kattegat is blocked by the Danish islands, and it communicates 
with the Baltic proper by narrow channels called the Sound, 
the Great Belt and the Little Belt. Tlie real physical boundary 
between the North Sea and the Baltic is formed by the plateau 
on which the islands Zealand, Funen and Laaland arc situated, 
and its prolongation from the islands Falster and Moen to the 
coasts of Mecklenburg and Riigen. 

East of this plateau the Baltic proper forms a series of hollows 
or troughs. The first, or Bornholm deep, lies east of the island of 
Bornholm, and is separated from the next, or Gotland deep, by 
the Middelhank. Beyond the Middelhank the Danziger Tiefe, 
an isolated depression, lies to the south-east, while to the north- 
east the Gotland basin, the largest and deepest of all, extends 
north-eastwards to the Gulf of Finland. Along the Swedish 
coast a deep channel runs northward from outside the island of 
Oland ,* this is entirely cut off to the south and east by a bank 
which sweeps eastward and northward from near Karlskrona, 
and on which the island of Gotland stands, but it communicates 
at its northern end with the Gotland deep, and near the junction 
opposite Landsort is the deepest hole in the Baltic (420 metres 
** 230 fathoms). 

An unbroken ridge, extending from Stockholm to Hango in 
Finland, separates the Baltic basin proper from the depression 
between Sweden and the Aland Isles, to which the name Aland 
Haf has been given. North of the Aland Haf a ridge defines the 
southern edge of another depression, the Bothnian Sea, which in 
turn is separated from the most northerly division, the Gulf of 
Bothnia, by a ridge across the narrow Quarken or Kvarken* 
Strait. The Gotland deep may be said to extend directly into 
the Gulf of Finland, an arm of the Baltic, running eastwards for 
about 250 m., and separating Finland from Esthonia. Between 
Esthonia and Courland is the Gulf of Riga, a shallow inlet of 
roughly circular form, about 100 m. in diameter, and nowhere 
more than 27 fathoms deep. 

According to recent computations the total area of the Baltic, 
including the Skagerrak and Kattegat, is 166,397 sq. m., and 
its volume 6907 cub. m., giving a mean depth of 36 fathoms, 
which is markedly less than that of any other arm of the sea ot 
similar area. 

In the deeper hollows in the south part of the Baltic the bottom 
consists almost invariably of either soft brown or grey mud or 
hard day, while on the shallow banks and near the low coasts 
fine sand, of white, yellow or brown colour with small pebbles, 
is usually found. 
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At the time of the last great subsidence, in glacial times, an arm 
of the sea extended across Sweden, submerging a great part of the 
. littoral up to the Gulf of Bothnia, and including the 
present lakes Vener, Hjehnar and Malar. During 
this period the waters of the northern Baltic were suf- 
ficicntly salt fbr oysters to flourish. The subsequent 
imheaval restricted direct communication with the open 
sea to tlie Danish channels, and the Baltic waters became fresher : 
the oyster disappeared, but a number of cold salt-water Ashes and 
crustaceans, and even seals, became acclimatized. It has been 
suggested that the presence of the remains of these animals indicates 
a communication to the north with the Arctic Ocean ; but in view 
of the severe climatic conditions still prevailing at the time, this 
seems an unnecessary assumption. In the next stage of its history 
the Baltic is transformed by further elevation into a vast freshwater 
lake, the Ancylus lake of G. de Geer (named from the remains of the 
mollusc Ancylits fluviatilis), which is supposed to liave covered 
an area of about 220,000 sq. m., including the whole of the present 
Baltic area and a large part of Finland, with Lake Ladoga. Then 
followed a subsidence, which not only ro-eslablished communication 
through the Danish channels, but allowed the Baltic to become 
suiiicicntly salt for such forms as Cardium edtde and Littorina littorea. 
At this time the Gulf of Bothnia must have suffenjd greater depres- 
sion than the Baltic proper, for the deposits of that epoch show a 
thickness of 100 metres (328 ft.) ne^ir Herndsand, but of only 
25 metres (82 ft.) in the neighbourhood of Ck>tland. After this 
period of subsidence the process of elevation set in which gave the 
Baltic its pHisent form and physical condition, and appears to be 
still in progress. Dr R. Sieger has traced a scries of isohasic lines, 
or lines of equal rate of elevation, for jiortions of Sweden ami 
Finland ; these indicate that the movement is now almost nil along 
the axial lines of the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland, but increases 
in amplitude northwards to the Gulf of Bothnia and in the direction 
of tUc main ridge of the massif of southern Sweden. At Stockholm 
the rate of elevation is approximately 0*47 metre (=1-54 ft.) in 
a century. 

The coast of the Baltic is rocky only in the Islaud-studded region 
at the head of the Baltic basin proper- -a submerged lake-district 
and the littoral generally is a typical morainic land, the work of the 
last great Baltic glacier. The southern margin of the Baltic is of 
peculiar interest. I'rom Schleswig eastwards to Liibeck Bay the 
coast is pierced by a number of narrow openings or Fohrden, the result 
of encroachment of the sea caused by subsidence. East of Liibeck, 
as far as the mouth of the Oder, these give place to Bodden, ramified 
openings studded with islands : the structure hen* resembh's that 
of Scania in southern Sweden, a region once joined to both Denmark 
and I’om crania by an isthmus which was severed by tectonic move- 
ments. Beyond the Oder the coast-line is unbrolcen as far as the 
Gulf of Danzig. It is then cut into by the estuaries of the Vistula, 
the Prcgcl and the Mcmel. Here tlie westerly winds have full play, 
and the coast is rimmed by a continuous line of dunes, which cut 
off the two great lagoons of the Frisches Haff and Kurisrhes Haff by 
sand .pits or Nehr ungen. 

The drainage area of the Baltic is relatively large. According to 
the measurements of Sir J. Murray it extends to 461,450 sq. sea rn. 
(=611,700 sq. English m.) The largest river-basin included in it 
is that of the Neva in the east, and next in size come the Vistula 
and the Oder in the; south. The narrow parallel troughs, at right 
angles to the coast, which form the drainage-system of Sweden and 
western Finland, are a remarkable! feature. 

Levellings from Swinemiindc show that the mean level of the 
surface of the Baltic at that point is 0*093 metres ( = .3^)5 ft.) below 
- . the surface of the North Sea at Amsterdam, and o*o66 

metres {-—•216 ft.) below its level at Ostend. A line of 
levels from Swinemiinde through Eger to the Adriatic showed the 
mean level of the surface of the Baltic to be 0*499 metres (i*6 ft.) 
above that of the Adriatic Sea. The mean level of the surface of the 
Baltic rises about 0.5 metres (i*6 ft.) from Uie coa.st of Holstein to 
Memel, probably as a result of the prevailing westerly winds ; this 
mean difference is exceeded with strong westerly winds, and dis- 
appears or is reversed with easterly winds. The waves of the Baltic 
are usually short and irregular,’ often dangerous to navigation. 
Destructive waves, probably caused by distant earthquakes, called 
Seebdren (cf. English bores "1 have been recorded. 

The ninge of tlie tides is aliout one foot at Copenhagen ; within 
the Baltic proper ordinary tides are scarcely perceptible. There 
is, however, a distinctly marked annual rise and fall due to 
meteorological influences liaving a mean range of alx>ut 11*4 cm. 
(0.37 ft.), at Travemiinde. and 13*9 cm. (0.46 ft.) at Swinemiindc, 
the maximum occurring at th<‘ end of the summer rainy period in 
August. 

The circulation of water in the Baltic proper must Ik? considered 
apart from the circulation in the channels connecting it with the 
CitKulM ^f’rth Sea ; and in this relation the plateau connecting 
the islands Falster and Moen with the coast of Mccklcm- 
* burg and Rugen must be taken as the dividing line. In 
the great basin.s and hollows from Riigcn to the Gulfs of Bothnui 
and Finland the upper layers of water, from 30 to 70 metres (16 to 
38 fathoms) in thickness, have almost the same salinity throughout. 
In these waters a vertical circulation is kqpt up convection 


currents. Beneath these layers ate madMS of Salte* water, through 
whic^ a thermal wave of smaU ampUtnde is slowly propagated to 
the l)ottoni by conduction. These strata are practically stagnant, 
deficient in oxygen and surcharged with carbonic acid. Their 
salter waters must have been originally derived from outside, and 
must therefore have passed over the plateau between Falster and 
Mecklenburg, but their horizontal extension is checked by the ridges 
separating the deep hollows in the Baltic from each other. Tlw in- 
flow to the deep basins is intermittent, proT^ably with a long period 
of flux and reflux. ^ 

The circulation in the channels connecting the Baltic proper 
with tlic Nortli Sea is of a complex cliaractor. It is necessary in the 
first place to distinguish clearly between outflowing and inflowing 
waters; in practice this is ea-sily done, as the outflowing water 
always contains less than 30 parts pro mille of salt, and the inflowing 
water more than 32 pro mUle. The Baltic receives much more water 
by rainfall, discharge of rivers, d c., than it loses by evaporation ; 
lionet* a surplus must be got rid of by an outflow ing current which 
may lx‘ named the “ Balric Stream.’* The following general laws 
may be laid down with regard to this : — 

1. That the Baltic Stream must be a surface current, because it 
originates from a redundancy of Iresh water. 

2. That, on account of the earth's rotation, the main part of the 
Baltic Stream must keep close to the coast of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

3. That it must be a periodic stream, because the discharge of 
tlie rivt'rs into tlie Baltic varies with the season ol tlie year. In 
spring and summer the water Irom the Baltic is sflfliciently abun- 
dant to inundate the whole surface of the Kattegat and Skagerrak, 
but in winter the sources of llu* Baltic current are for tlic* most part 
dried up by the freezing of the land water. 

All the waters which enter the Skagerrak or Kattegat as under- 
currents can be found at the surface of tht; North Sea They 

may be divided according to their origin and .salinity as follow's : - 

(rt) Ocean water of 35 pro mille salinity or more. 

ip) North Sea water, the predominant w'ater in the North Sea area, 
of 34 to 35 pro mxlle salinity. 

[c) Baxtk water, 32 to 34 pro mille, which forms a broad edging 
covering the coast banks of Holland. Germany, Oenmark ana 
Norway. 

The deepest water stratum in the Skagerrak is cc'rtainly of oceanic 
origin ; it has tx!en found to suffer changes of long t>enod, and it is 
probably not always composed of water derived from the same part 
or the same depth of the North Atlantic ; this water is, as a rule, 
deficient in oxygen. The North Sea” water, of 34 to 35 pro mille 
salinity, does not aj)pear at the surface in the Skagerrak. except os 
a strip along part of the* coa.st of Jutland, but it is always found as 
an undercurrent overlying the oceanic wati!r. It enters into all the 
deei> coast channels, and into the Christiania fjord, but it is not 
always found in the deep channels of the Kattegat. The principal 
time of inflow of North Sea water i.s during spring and summer. 
The bank-water of 32 to 34 pro mille salinity Is found all along the 
continental coast of tlu' North Sea and North Atlantic, and it may 
therefore enter the Skagerrak either from tlie North Sea or from the 
north along the coast of Norway. It is probable indeed that an 
influx of this water occurs from l>oth direction.s -in August and 
Septemlxir from the south, and in the late winter and early spring 
from the north. The seasonal changes in the distribution of the 
bank-waters in different parts of the coast are too complex to be 
briefly explained ; their relations to the times of occurrence of 
various fisheries of the region present many remarkalile features, 
which have been investigated in recent years by the Swedish Com- 
mission. 

On the west and south coa.sts ol Sweden, and in the Skagerrak 
south-east of Norway, navigation is interfen^d with by ice only in 
severe winters, and then the ice is usually drifting, compact .sca-ice 
being very rare. Between St(x:kholm and Visby navigation usually 
cea.si*s at the end of December and begins again about the jotli of 
April. During very .severe winters the Aland Sea is covered with 
thick ice avatlabh* for traffic. Tlie south pari of the Gulf of Bothnia 
is covered with ice every winter along the coasts, but rarely, if ever, 
in its central part. Navigation is interrupted by drifting ice from 
about the middle of Novemlwr to the lx*ginning of May. though 
the port of Herndsand has been known to n*niain open cluring a 
whole winter. The northern Quarken i.s covered with traversable 
ice every third or fourth year. The northern part of the Gulf of 
Bothnia is frozen every winter. In the Gulf of Finland the sea 
is closed to navigation by ice for about 150 days in the year ; but 
navigation is rendered possible throughout the winter by the use 
of ice-breakers.. 

See references to different parts of the subject in the standard 
books of A, T>enck, A. de J-ajiparent, E. Suess and others. Also 
Credner, Die lintstehnng dcr Osisee (Leipzig, 1895) ; G. de Gccr, Om 
Skandinaviens nivdfdrandringar under quartdrperioden (Stockholm, 
1888); R. Sicg»'r, Seecnschwankungen uttd Strandver^rhiehnngen in 
Skandinavien (Berlin, 1893); O. Rdter-sson. “ Rc*vif*w of Swedish 
Hydrographic Research,*’ Scottish Geographical Magazine 0^4)', 
N. Elcholm. Om klimatets dndringar i geologtsh och historisk tid. Ymer 
(Stockholm, 1899) ; Publications of the International Council for the 
Study of the Sea (Copenhagen, since 1902). (H. N. T).) 
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*iaTIinH»,l»OMI OAOmt, IsrBA10H(<. ts8«-i63>), 

English statesman^ son of Leonard Calvert, and Alice, daughter 
of John Crosland of Crosland, was born at Kipling in Yorluhire 
and educated at Trinity College, Oxford. After travelling on the 
continent, he entered the public service as secretary to Robert 
Cecil, afterwards earl of Salisbury. In 1606 he was appointed 
clerk of the crown in Connaught and Clare, in 1608 a clerk of 
the council, and was returned to parliament for Bossiney in 1609. 
He assisted James I. in his discourse against Vorstius, the 
Arminian theological professor of Leiden, and in 1613 took 
charge of the Spanish and Italian correspondence. The same 
year he was sent on a mission to Ireland to investigate grievances. 
For these services he was rewarded by knighthood in 1617, 
followed by a secretaryship of state in 1619 and a pension of 
£2000 a year in 1620. He represented successively Yorkshire 
(1621) and Oxford University (1624) in the House of Commons, 
where it fell to him in his official capacity to communicate the 
king’s policy and to obtain supplies. He was distrusted by the 
parliament, and was in favour of the unpopular alliance with 
Spain and the Spanish marriage. Shortly after the failure of 
the scheme he declared himself a Roman Catholic, and on the 
12th of February 1625 threw up his office, when he was created 
Baron Baltimore of Baltimore and received a grant of large 
estates in Ireland. Henceforth he was seen little in public life 
and his attention was directed to colonial enterprise, with which 
his name will be always associated. He had established a small 
settlement in Newfoundland in 1621, for which under the name 
of Avalon he procured a charter in 1623, which he himself 
visited in 1627. In consequence of disputes and the unsuitable 
nature of the climate he sailed thence for Virginia, but was 
forbidden to settle there unless he took the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy. He returned home, and died on tht^ 15th of 
April 1632 before a new concession was secured, the charter of 
Maryland passing the great seal on the 20th of June 1632 in 
favour of his son Cecilius, second Lord Baltimore, who founded 
the colony. Baltimore married Anne, daughter of George 
Mynne of Hurlingfordbury, Hertfordshire, by whom he had 
six .sons and five daughters. He wrote Carmen funebre in D, Hen, 
Vntonum (1596); The Anstver to Tom Tell-Troih . . , (1642) is 
also attributed to him, and Wood mentions Baltimore as having 
composed “ something concerning Maryland.” His letters are 
to be found in various publications, including Strafford’s Letters, 
Clarendon State Papers and the Calendars of State Papers. 

Biui.iuGKAPHY. — George and Cecilius Calvert by William Hand 
Browne (iBoo) ; article by C. H, Firth in the Diet, of Nat. Uiog. with 
references there ^;iveii ; Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses (Bliss) ii. 522 ; 
Doyle’.s, TAc English in America ; Discourse on the Life and Character 
of Sir G. Calvert by J. P. Kennedy (1845), with the Review and 
the Reply to the same; London Magazine, June 1768; "Sir G, 
Calvert,'^ by L. W. Wilhelm (Maryland Hist. Soc., 14th April 1884) ; 
The Natwn, vol, 70, p. 05 ; American Historical Review, vol, 5, p. 577. 

BALTIMORE, a city and seaport, and the metropolis of 
Maryland, U.S.A., the sixth city in population in the United 
States. It is at the head of tide-water on the Patapsco river and 
its middle and north-west branches where they form an estuary 
12 m. from the entrance of their waters into Chesapeake Bay, in 
lat. 39® 17’ N. and long. 76® 37' W., about 172 m. by water from 
the Atlantic Ocean, 40 m. by rail N.W. from Washington, 26 m. N. 
by W’. from Annapolis, 97 m. S.W. from Philadelphia, and 184 m. 
from New York. Pop. (1890) 434,439 ; (1900)508,957 of whom 
79,258 were negroes, and 68,600 foreign-born (of these 33,208 
were natives of Germany, 10493 of Russia, ^90 of Ireland, 
2841 of England, 2811 of Poland, 2321 of Bohemia and 2042 of 
It-dy); (1910, census) 558,485. It is served by the Baltimore 
Si Ohio, the Philadelpixia, Baltimore St Washington (the Pennsyl- 
vania system), the Baltimore St Annapolis SKort Line, the 
Baltimore, Chesapeake Si Atlantic ; the Northern Central ; the 
Western Maryland and the Maryland & Pennsylvania railways ; 
and by steamship lines running directly to all the more important 
ptirts on the Atlantic coast of the United States, to ports in the 
West Indies and Brazil, to London, Liverpool, Southampton, 
Bristol, Leith, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Havre, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Bremen, Hamburg and other European ports. 


The city extends nearly 6J m. from E. to W., and except on 
the W. side a little more than 5 m. from N. to S., covering an 
area of about 32 sq. m. The ground on which it is built is for the 
most part gently rolling ; originally some portions were swampy 
and others were marked by precipitous heights, but the swamps 
have been drained and filled and the heights rounded of!. Jones’s 
Falls, a small stream shut in between granite walls several feet in 
height, crosses the N. boundary line a short distance W. of its 
middle, flows S.E. to the S.E. corner of the main business quarter, 
and there meets the north-west branch of the Patapsco, in 
which lies the harbour, defended at its entrance by the historic 
Fort McHenry, built at the S.E. extremity of Locust Point, an 
irregular peninsula extending S.E., on which are grain-elevators 
and a number of wharves, including those of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railway. 

That part of the city which lies E. of Jones’s Falls is known as 
East Baltimore, and is in turn nominally divided into Fells’ 
Point to the S. and E., now a shipbuilding and manufacturing 
quarter, and Old Town to the N. and W. In the Old Town 
still remain a few specimens of 18th-century architecture, 
including several old-fashioned post-houses, which used to 
furnish entertainment for travellers starting for the Middle West 
by way of the old Cumberland Road beginning at Fort Cumber- 
land, and from Baltimore to Fort Cumberland by a much older 
turnpike. The more inviting portion of the modern city lies on 
the western side of Jones’s Falls, and the principal residential 
districts are in the northern half of the city. A little S, fron^ the 
centre of the city, Baltimore Street, running li. and W., and 
Charles Street, running N. and S., intersect ; from this point 
buildings on these two streets are numbered N., S., E. and W., 
while buildings on other streets are numbered N. and S. from 
Baltimore Street and E. and W. from Charles Street. Baltimore 
Street is the chief business thoroughfare ; S. of it as well as a 
little to the N. is the wholesale, financial and shipping district ; 
while West Lexington Street, a short distance to the N., and 
North Howard and North Eutaw Streets, between Fayette and 
Franklin Streets, have numerous department and other retail 
stores. In North Gay Street also, which runs N.K. through 
East Baltimore, there are many small but busy retail shops. 
North Charles Street, running through the district in which the 
more wealthy citizens live, is itself lined with many of the most 
substantial and imposing residences in the city. Mount Vernon 
Place and Washington Place, intersecting near the centre of the 
city, Eutaw Place fartlier N.W., and Broadway running N. 
and S. through the middle of East Baltimore, are good examples 
of wide streets, having .squares in the middle, adorned with 
lawns, flower-beds and fountains. 

The buildings of the principal business quarter have been 
erected since 1904, when a fire which broke out on Sunday the 
7 th of February destroyed all the old ones within an area of 150 
acres. Within a year after the fire, however, 225 places of 
business were again occupied and 170 more were building. A 
city ordinance prohibited the erection of any building more than 
185 ft. in height, and prescribed a uniform height for those in 
the same neighbourhood ; a large portion of the new buildings 
are of either three or four storeys, but a few tall ones range from 
ten to sixteen. The principal materials of which they are built 
are limestone, granite, marble and bricks, and terra-cotta of 
various colours. 

The city hall, the post-office and the court-house, standing in 
a row, and each occupying a separate block along E. Fayette 
Street in almost the exact centre of the city, are three of Balti- 
more’s most imposing buildings, and all of them narrowly escaped 
destruction by the great fire. The city hall, completed in 1875, 
in the Renaissance style, consists of a centre structure of four 
storeys surmounted by an iron dome 260 ft. high, and two connect- 
ing wings of three storeys surmounted by a mansard roof ; the 
entire outer facing is of white Maryland marble. The post-office, 
completed in 1890, is built of Maine granite. The court-house, 
completed in 1899, is of white marble, decorated inside by mural 
paintings by E. H. Blashfield and C. Y. Turner. Two of the 
principd library buildings — the Peabody and the Enoch Pratt — 
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are faced with white marble. Among the churches may be 
mentioned the Roman Catholic cathedral, surmounted by a dome 
125 ft. high-— Baltimore being the seat of a Roman C^itliolic 
archbishopric, the highest in rank in the United States ; tlie First 
Presbyterian church (decorated Gothic), with a spire 250 ft. 
high ; the Grace Episcopal church — Baltimore being the seat of 
a Protestant Episcopal bishopric; the First Methodist Episcopal 
church ; and the synagogues of the Baltimore Hebrew Congrega- 
tion and the Oheb Shalom Congregation. Other notable buildings 
are the custom-house, the Masonic Temple, the Maryland Clul> 
house, the Mount Royal station of the Baltimore Ohio railway, 
and the buildings of the Johns Hopkins hospital. There arc 
several good bridges across Jones’s Falls. 

On an elevated site at the intersection of Washington Place— 
a continuation of N. Charles Street — with Mount Vernon Place 
standsa white marble monument in honour of George Washington, 
the oldest of the monuments in his honour in the United States. 
The corner-stone was laid in 1815 and the monument was 
completed in 1829, The base is 50 ft. sq. and 24 ft. high ; on 
this stands a Doric column, 25 ft. in diameter at the base and 
130 ft. high, which is surmounted by a statue of Washington 16 ft. 
higli. A winding stairway in the interior leads to a parapet at 
the top. In the squares by which the monument is surrounded 
are also statues of George Peabody by W. W. Story (a replica 
of the one in I-ondon), Roger Brooke Taney by W. II. Rinehart, 
and John Eager Howard by Emmanuel Frcmiet; and bronze 
pieces representing Peace, War, Force and Order, and a figure 
of a lion by Antoine L. Barye. Here too is the house of Henry 
Walters, whose collection of paintings, mostly by modem 
French artists, and of (niineso and Japanese bronzes, ivory 
carvings, enamels, porcelain and paintings has been transferred 
to the Walters Art Gallerv at the S. encl of Wiishington Place ; 
also the Peal.M)dy Institute with its conservatory of music and 
collection of rare books, of American paintings, and of casts, 
including the Rinehart collection of the works of William 
H. Rinehart who was a native of Maryland. In Monu- 
ment Square near the post-office and the court-house is the 
white marble Battle Monument, erected in 1815 to the memory 
of those who had fallen in defence of the city in the previous year; 
it is 52 ft. high, the column being in the form of a bundle of 
Roman fasces, upon the bands of which arc inscribed the names 
of those whom it commemorates ; and the whole is surmounted 
by a female figure, the emblematical genius of the city. To this 
monument and the one in honour of Washington, Baltimore 
owes the name “ 'I'hc Monumental City,” frequently applied to 
it. A small monument erected to the memory of Edgar Allan J*oe 
stands in the Westminster Presbyterian churchyard, where he 
is buried ; there is another monument to his memcjry in Druid 
Hill Park. In Greenmount Cemetery in the north central part 
of the city are the graves of Junius Brutus Booth, Mme Elizabeth 
Patterson Bonaparte (1785-1879), the wifi; of Jerome Bonaparte, 
Johns Hopkins, Jc^hn AlcDonogh and Sidney Lanier. 

In 1908 there were in the city under the jurisdiction of the 
department of public parks and squares 13 parks of 10 acres 
or more each and 33 squares, and the total acreage of parks was 
2188 acres and of sfjuarcs 86-53 acres, ('hief among the parks 
are Druid Hill Park in the N.W. containing 67278 acres and 
famous for its natural beauty. Clifton Park, of 311-26 acres, 
2 m. E. of Druid Hill and formerly a part of the Johns 
Hopkins estate, passed into the possession of the city in 1895. 
Patterson Park in the extreme S.E., of 125-79 acres, is a favourite 
resort for the inhabitants of East Baltimore. 

Baltimore ranks high as an educational centre. 
Johns Hopkins University (q.v.) is a leading institution of the 
IJnited States for graduate study. The Peabody Institute, 
founded in 1859 by Geoige Peabody, who was for some years 
a resident of Baltimore, is an important factor in the promotion 
of science, literature and the fine arts. The Woman’s College 
(Methodist), opened in 1888, is one of the few institutions of the 
kind in southern United States. The older of the two state 
normal schools, opened in 1867, is located here. Morgan 
College (Methodist), opened in 1876, offers the advantages of a 


college education to the coloured young people. Loyola College, 
founded in 1852, and various other institutions are for the 
training of the Catholics. 

The McDonogh farm school, with a farm of more than 800 
acres, a printing-office and carpenter and machine shops, 
prepares poor boys to enter any college in the country. The 
institution owes its origin to a bequest left by John McDonogh. 
Among the profe.ssional schools are the university of Maryland 
and Baltimore University — each of which offers courses in law, 
medicine and dentistry— the Btillimore Medical College, the 
Cbllege of Physicians and Surgeons, the Womans Medical 
College, the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, the Maryland 
(Allege of Pharmacy, the Baltimore Law School (affiliated with 
the Baltimore Mediail School), St Joseph’s feminary and 
St Mary’s Seminar}', which, established by the Society of St 
Sulpice in 1791, is said to be the oldest Catholic theological 
seminary in the United States. The city also has a Pol> technic 
Institute, as well as high schools for white and for coloured 
pupils. 'Hie principal libraries are those of Johns Hopkins 
University, Peabody Institute, Maryland Historical Society, and 
the Bar Association ; and the Enoch Pratt, the New Mercantile, 
and Maryland Diocesan (Protestant Episcopal). 

'J'he charitable institutions of Baltimore are numerous. 
Several such institutions supported wholly or in part by the 
state of Maryland (^. 7 ^) are located here, and besides tliese 
there an? scores of othcTs. A representative list includes : — 
the Charity Organization Society, the firiinary object of which is 
to organize the work of the others ; the Baltimore Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, which st‘eks 
to discourage indiscriminate alms-giving; the Bay View asylum 
or city poorhouse ; the Children’s Aid Society ; the Thomas 
Wilson Fuel-Saving Society, for furnishing coal at low rates ; 
the Woman’s Industrial Exchange, for assisting women in need 
to support themselves ; Johns Hopkins hospital, noted for the 
excellence of its equipment especially for heating and ventilating ; 
Saint Joseph’s gencjral hospital ; ho.spita] for the women of 
Maryland of Baltimore city : nursery and child’s hospital ; 
Baltimore eye, ear and throat charity hospital ; Maryland 
liospital for the insane : the Slieppard asylum, intended especi- 
ally for Iht! cure of tlu* insane ; the Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt hospitcl ; the Baltimore orphan asylum ; Saint Vincent’s 
infant asylum ; the 'I'homas Wilson sauatorium for children, 
intended for children under three years of age, who are suffering 
from disease, during the warm summer months ; the bVee 
Summer Excursion Society, for affording a change of air to the 
indigent sick ; home for the incurables ; homes for the uged ; 
homes for friendless children ; institutions for the blind ; and 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

Water for the city taken from Jones’s Falls and Gunpowder 
river a few miles N. of the city limits, is brought through tunnels, 
and is stored in eight reservoirs having an aggregate capacity of 
2275 million galkms. Hie whole system is owned by the munici- 
pality and is capable of furnishing about 300 million gallons daily. 
After the fire $10,000,000 was appropriated for a new sewage 
system. 'J'he municipal lighting plant was abandoned in 1907 
owing to the bid of a private concern to supply the same lighting 
at one-fourth of the previous cost. 

Commerce. — The harbour, which consists of three jiarts, is 
excellent. Its entrance at JM)rl McHenry is a channel 600 ft. 
wide, with a minimum draft (1907) of 31 ft. of water. The 
depth is continued with an increased widtii for a mile and a 
quarter to near Fells’ Point, where the width is contracterl to 
one-fourth of a mile with a depth of 16 ft. Above tliis entrane tj 
it widens into an ellipse a mile long, half a mile broad and 15 ft. 
deep. The third or inner harbour has a depth of 14 ft. and pene- 
trates far into the city. Vessels of the largest class c-Jin lie at the 
Locust Point wharves and Canton, and vessels of 4000 tons can 
use the inner harlxiur W. of the mouth of Jones’s Falls. By 1905 
$5,000,000 had been appropriated since the great fire for new 
docks. In 1907 the city ranked fourth among the Atlantic ports 
of the United States in the amount of its exports ($99>4zo,342;, 
and fourth in the amount of its imports ($36,184,322.) 

111. iO 
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That Baltimore has grown rapidly as a manufacturing city 
since t88o is seen from the fact that in that year there were but 
3683 manufacturing establishments^ with a total annual product 
valued at $78,417,304, as compared with 6359 establishments 
(of which 2274 were under the factory system) in 1900 producing 
commodities valued at $161,249,240 ($135,107,626 under the 
factory system) ; in 1905 there were 2163 establishments under 
the factory system with a total annual product valued at 
$151,546,580, an increase of 12 2 % in the five years. The relative 
rank (eighth) of the city among the manufacturing centres 
of the United States, as regards the value of products, was 
the same in the three successive censuses of 1880, 1890 and 
1900. Baltimore is noted particularly as the most imjxirtant 
centre in the United States of the canning and preserv- 
ing industry. The output in 1900 ($8,477,178) of the city's 
establishments for the canning and preserving of fruits and 
vegetables was more than three times that of any other city 
and 15 % of that of the whole United States. What seems to 
have been the first oyster-canning establishment in America 
was built in Baltimore (by a Thomas Kensett) in 1820, and 
oyster-canning as a distinct industry on a permanent footing 
was begun here in 1850. The term “ cove oysters,” now applied 
to canned oysters everywhere, was originally applied to the 
oysters found in the coves on the W. side of the Chesapeake Bay, 
above the mouth of the Potomac. In 1900 the output of the 
oyster-canning establishments of Baltimore ($2,364,968) was 
64*4 % of the total output of the United States. Baltimore is 
also a well-known centre for the manufacture of men’s ready- 
made clothing, in which in 1900 it ranked fourth among the cities 
of the United States ; for ship-building ; ior the manufacture 
of rotton-fliick (the output of sail-duck iKungalnmi three-fourtlLs 
of the total for the United States), bricks (about 150,000,000 
annually), and fertilizers ; it also n\aniifactures iron, steel, 
furniture, flour, distilled liquors, tobacco goods, iigricultural 
implements and pottery, together with a great number of other 
Ci^mmodities in smaller amounts. The markets, especially the 
licxington market, art; noted for the abundance and great 
variety of their produce. 1’he proximity of coal-mines, the 
abundance and variety of food supplies fumislied by tlie state, 
the great ((uantity and variety ol tlie city's manufarlured 
goods, the excellent shipping iacilities, and tlie consequent 
low cost of living, are prominent features of the physical life 
of the city. 

Government . — Although th<; charter under which Baltimore is 
governed came into effect as late as 1898, it is only the second 
one for the city, the first one having been in force for joi years. 
The mayor is now c-lected for a term of four years ; he must be 
at least twenty-five years ol age and must have pro])erty in the 
city valued at $2000 or more, on w’hieh he shall have paid taxes 
for two years preceding his elcvtion. (Ireat responsibility is 
('cntred upon him by giving him power to appoint the hcatls of 
departments and sub-depfirtments, subject to the approval of 
the second branch of the council, and permitting him to remove 
at pleasure for six months after an appointment ; in appointing 
a board or commission, however, he is required to choose the 
members from more than one (xilitical party. He lias five days 
in whii'h to vilo an ordinanc'e, and an afiiniiative vote of three- 
fourths of the members of ciich branch of the counvul is required 
to pass an ordinance over his veto. 'I'he council, constituting 
the legislative department, consists of two branches. The 
first branch is coinpewed of one Tneml>er from each ward, elected 
for a term of four years; the second brtinch of two members 
from each of four districts, and a president elected by the city 
at large, all for a term of four years ; a property qualification 
is prc.scrihed for memliers of each branch. All municipal officers 
are elected in Mav in order to separate municipal from state 
and national elections. No street franchise can be granted for a 
longer term than twenty-five years, and the right to regulate 
the exercise of each and every franchise is reserved to the mayor 
and council. A board of estimate, composed of the mayor, the 
city solicitor, the comptroller, the president of the second 
branch of the city council, and the president of the board of 


public improvements, has control over appropriations, the 
council having power to decrease the amount of any item but 
not to enlarge it. To create a debt for any purpose other than 
to meet a temporary deficiency, the mayor and council must 
first obtain the consent of both the state legislature and the city 
electorate. The department of education is intrusted to an 
unsalaried board of nine commissioners, appointed by the mayor 
with the approval of the second branch of the council for a term 
of six years, three retiring every two years. This lx)ard appoints 
a superintendent, six or more assistant suiierintendents, and the 
teacJiers of the high schools and the Polytechnic Institute, also 
the other teachers, but only according to the superintendent's 
recommendation on the basis of merit. 

History , — Baltimore was named in honour of the Lords 
Baltimore, the founders of the province of Maryland, but 
no settlement was made here until nearly 100 years after 
the planting of the colony ; meanwhile at least two other town- 
sites, on which it was hoped permanent towns might be estab- 
lished, had received the same name, but nothing < ame of cither. 
Finally, however, while the provincial legislature was still 
engaged in the practice of directing places to Ikj laid out for 
towns, where, as events proved there was nothing to give thc^e 
towns more than a mere paper existence, that l.)ody in 1729 
directed seven commissioners to purchase 60 acres of land on 
the N. side of the Patapsco and lay it out in sixty eciual lots as 
the town of Baltimore. Three years later, at tlie instani'e of 
the same l>ody, Jones-Town (Old Town) was laid out iin the 
opposite side of Jones's Falls, and in 1745 these two towiis were 
consolidated. About the same time the resources of the interior, 
for which Baltimore was to become a trade centre, were being 
rapidly developed by the Germans. Prior to 1752, in which 
year there were only twenty -five houses with two him fired 
inhabitants, the growth of tht‘ city had indeed been slow ; but 
only a year or two later wheat loaded in its harbour was for the 
first time shipped to Scotland ; during the war between tlie 
French and the English at this time some of the unfortunate. 
Acadlans found new homes here ; in 1767 Baltimore was made 
the county seat ; by the beginning of tlie War of Independence 
its population had grown to 6755 ; and in 1780 it was made a 
port of entry. The city early became an important sliipping 
centre ; during both the War of Independence and the War ot 
1812 many privateers were sent out from it, and in the interv,il 
between these wars, the slijp-owners of Baltimore had their 
share in the world's carrying trade, the ‘‘ Baltimore clippers ” 
becoming famous. In j 797 Baltimore received its first chartt*r, 
having been governed until then from Annapolis and through 
commissions with very limited |K)wers ; at the same time the 
Fells' Point settlement, founded alniut 1730 by William Fells, 
a ship carjxmtcr, was annexed. During the War of Independence, 
the ('onliiiental Congress, frightened from Philadelphia in 1776, 
sat for several weeks in a hall in W. ihiltimore Street near 
Liberty Street ; during the same v/ar also fortifications were 
first erected on the site of the present Fort Mcllenr>'. This fort 
effect ividy protected the city in 1814 when attacked by thv^ 
British, and it was during the attack that Francis Scott Key, 
detained on one of the British attacking vessels, composed the 
Star Spangled Binner.” In i860 all three of the candidates 
opposed to Lincoln Douglas, Breckinridge and iiell— were 
nominated here, and here in 1864 President Lincoln was nomi- 
nated for a second term. The city has been the meeting-place of 
other important conventions, and is sometimes called “ The 
Convention City." At the outbreak of the Civil War on the 
19th of April 1861, the Sixth Massachusetts regiment, while 
passing through Baltimore, was attacked by a mob and several 
men were killed on both sides ; in the following month the city 
was subjected to military rule and so continued until the close 
of the a^ar. PVom 1856 to i860 Baltimore was under the control 
of the American or Know-Nothing parly, and suffered greatly 
from election riots and other disorders, unlU as a remedy the 
control of the police system was taken from the mayor and 
council and exercised by the state government. Soon after the 
Civil War a Democratic “ machine ” got firm control of the city, 
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and ahiiough a struggle to overthrow the machine was begun 
in earnest in 1875 by ^ coalition of the reform element of the 
Democratic party with the Republican party, it was not till 
1895 that the coalition won its first decisive victory at the polls. 
Even then the efforts of the Republican mayor were at first 
thwarted by the council, which passed an ordinance over his 
veto, taking from him the power of appointment and vesting it 
in themselves ; the Maryland court of appeals, however, soon 
decided that the council had exceeded its powers, and an im- 
portant outcome of the reform movement was the new charter 
of 1898. Annexations of suburban territory in 1888 and 1890 
greatly increased the area of the city, 

AuTHORiTiKS.- 'J. H. Hollander, Guide to the Citv of lialUmote 
(Baltimore, 1803); T. P. Thomas, “The City Government of 
Baltimore” {in Johns Hopkins University Studies hi Historical and 
Political Science, Baltimore, i 8 q 6 ): StG. L. Sioussat, “Baltimore, the 
Monumental City” (in J^. P. Powell, Historic Towns of the Southern 
States, New York, n>oo) ; J. T. Scliarf, Chronicles of Baltimore 
(Baltimore. 1S74). 

BALTZAR, THOMAS (c. 1630-1663), German violinist, was 
born at Liibeck. He visited England in 1656 and made a great 
impression on Evelyn and Anthony Wood. In 1661 he was 
appointed leader of the king’s famous band of twenty-four 
violins, but his intemperate habits cut short his career within 
two years. Nothing like his violin-playing liad ever been heard 
in England before, and in all probability the instrumental music 
of Henry Purcell owes much to its influence. 

BA-LUBA, a Bantu negroid race with several subdivisions ; 
one of the most important and cultivated peoples of Central 
Africa. 'Diey are distributed over eight degrees of longitude 
between i.£ikcs Tanganyika, Mweru and Bangweulu in the east, 
end the Kasai in the west. Tn the east, where they are found 
in the greatest racial purity, they founded the states of Katanga, 
Vrua and Uguha ; in the west they have intermixed to some 
extent with the Ha-Kcte aborigines, whom they have partially 
dispossessed, dividing them into two portions, one to the north, 
the other to the south. To the western Ba-Luba the name 
Ea-Shilange has been given. With the Ba-Luba are connected 
the founders of the gre^it Liinda empire - -now divided between 
Belgian Congo and Angola -ruled by a monarch entitled Miiata 
Van VO (Jamvo). 1 ’he westward niovenient of the Ba-Luba 
took place in comparatively recent times, the end of the 18th 
century or the beginning of the 19th. Shortly afterwards a chief 
named Kalamba Mnkenge founded a large state. There followed 
in 1S70 a remarkable politico-religious revolution, the result 
of which was the establishment of a cult of hemp-smoking, 
connected with a secret society termed Bena Kiamha ; the 
members of this abandoned their old fetish worship and adopted 
a form of communism of which the central idea was the blood- 
brotherhood of all the members. Towards the east hemp- 
smoking becomes less common. 

The Ba-Luba practise circumcision and scar-tattooing is 
common ; tooth-filing is very frequent in the east, though in the 
west it is comparatively rare ; the fashion of dressing the hair 
is very variecl and often extremely fantastic. Their hou.scs, 
which are built by the women, are rectangular ; on the Lulua, 
however, pile-houses, sciiiare in shape, are found. They are an 
agricultural people, but work in the fields is relegated to the 
women and slaves ; the men are admirable craftsmen and are 
renowmed for their wood-carving, cloth-weaving and iron-work. 
In the Avest, bows and arrows are the chief weapons, in the east 
spears principally are used. The old form of religion still obtains 
in the east, which was untouched by the communistic movement 
mentionefl, and charms of all sorts, as well as carved anthropo- 
morphic figures, are extremely common. The Ba-Luba are a fine 
race physically and seem very prosperous, though in the extreme 
west considerable deterioration, physical, moral and cultural, 
has taken place. 

BALUCHISTAN, a country within the borders of British India 
which, like Afghanistan, derives its name from its dominant 
race of inhabitants. It extends from the Gomal river to the 
Arabian Sea, and from the borders of Persia and Afghanistan 
to those of the Punjab and Sind. It is divided into two main 
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divisions, British Baluchistan, which is a portion of British India 
under the chief commissioner, and the fefreign territories under 
the administration or superintendence of the same oflicer as 
agent to the governor-general. The former portion, with an area 
of 9403 sq. m., consists principally of tracts cc'ded to the British 
government by Afghanistan under the treatv of Gandaraak 
(1879), and formally dcclareil to be part of British India in 1887, 
The second class comprises three subdivisions, namely areas 
directly administered, native states and trilnd areas. The 
directly-administered districts include areas acq^iircd in various 
ways. Some portions are held on lease from the kh;»ii of Kalat ; 
while others are tribal areas in wdiich it has been liecided for 
various reasons that revenue shall be taken. They include the 
whole of the Zhob anrl Chagai political agencies, the eastern 
portion of Il)e Quetta tahsil and other tracts, among which may 
be mentioned the Bolan Pass, comj)rising 36,401 sij. m. in all. 
The whole of the northern boundary, with the i\*.rlh.-easU'rn 
corner and the railw'ay which traverses B iliiehi-;nn through 
Quetta up to New (‘haman on the Afghan-Baluch fiontier, is 
therefore in one form or other under direct British control. 
The remainder of the territory (79,382 sq. m.') lielongs to the 
native suites of Kalat (including Alakran and Kharan) and 
Las Bela. Tribal areas, in the possession of the Marri and Bugti 
tribes, cover 7129 sq. m. 

Baluchistan as a whole is a sparsely populated tract covering 
a larger area than any Indian pnivinre save Burma, Madras 
and Bengal. I'lirec hundred miles of its mountain walls facing 
tlie Indus are south of the railway from the Indus to QuctUi, 
and about 250 north of it. 'I'he railway with the passes and 
plains about it, and the dominant hills which surround Qiietbi, 
divide Baluchistan into two rlistinct parts. North of the railway 
line, hedged in between AfghanisUin and the j)lains of the Indus, 
stretch the long riflges of rough but picturesque highlands, which 
embrace the central ranges of the Siiliman system (the prehistoric 
home of the Pathan highlander), where vegetation is often alpine, 
and the dimate clear and bracing and subject to no great extremes 
of temperature. The average breadth of this northern J^athan 
district is 150 m., but it narrows to less than too m. on the line 
of the Gomal, and expands to more than 200 m. on lh(‘ line of 
the railway. Here all the main drainage cither runs northwards 
to the Gomah passing through the uplands that lie west of the 
Siiliman Range ; or it gathers loc ally in narrow lateral valleys 
at the bark of these mountains and then bursts directly eastwards 
through tlie limestone axis of the hills, making for the Indus by 
tlie shortest transverse route. South of the railway lies a sc^uare 
block of territory, measuring roughly 300 m. by 300, primarily 
the home of the Hrahiii and the Baluch ; but within that block 
are included almost ever>' conceivable phase of climate and 
representatives of half the great races of Asia. Here, throughout 
the elevated highlands of the Kalat jilatcau which are called 
Jalawan, the drainage gathers into channels w'hich cut deep 
gorgets in the lulls, and fiasses eastwards into the plains of Sind. 
Beyond and south of the liydrographical area of tlie Jalawan 
highlands the rivers and streams of the? hills either run in long 
straight lines to the .\rabian Sea, north of Karaclii^ or, curving 
gradually westwards, they disappt'ar in tlie inland swamps which 
form so prominent a feature in this part of south-west Asia. 
A narrow width of the coast districts collects its waters for dis- 
charge into the Arabian Sea din^ct. This section includes 
Makran. Baluchistan thus becomes naturally divided into two 
districts, north and south, l)y an intervening space which contains 
the Sind-PLshin railway. This intervening space comprises the 
wedge-shaped desert of Kach (randava (Gandava), which 
is thrust westwards from the Indus as a deep indentation into 
the mountains, and, above it, the central uplands whicli figure 
on the map as “ British Baluchistan — ^where lies Qut:tta. All 
Baluchistan has now been surveyed. I'rom the great Indus 
.series of triangles bases have been selected at intervals which 
have supported minor chains of triangiilation reaching into 
the heart of the country. I’hesc again have been con- 
nected by links of more or less regularity, so that, if the 
Baluchistan triangulation lacks the rigid accuracy of a “ first 
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doss ” system, it at least supports good topography on geo- 
graphical scales. 

From Domandi, at the junction of the Gomal and Kundar rivers, 
the tK)nn<lary between I^aluchistan and Afghanistan follows the 
Northern, stream for about 40 m. to the south-west. It 

then leaves the river and diverges northwards, so as to 
include a section of the plain country stretching away towards 
Lake Ab-i-lstada. before returning to the skirts of the hills. Aft(T 
about 100 m. of this divergenct* it strikes the Kadanai river, turning 
tlie northern spurs of the Toba platc*au (the base of the Kw'aja 
Arnran (Kojak) Range, and winds through tlie open plains west ol 
the Kojak. Here, however, tlie boundary docs not follow the river. 
It deserts it for the western ed-V ol the Toba plateau (8000 ft. high 
at this point), till it nears the little railway station of New Chaman. 
It then desc(‘nds to the plains, return^ again to the hills 40 m. south 
of Chaman, and thcncelorward is deline.d by hill ranges southwards 
to Nushki. The eastern boundary of Hus northern section of 
Baluchistan is the “ red line ’* :>t the loot of the frontier hills, which 
defines the border of British India. This jiart of Baluchistan thus 
presents a buffer system of indc]K*ndent tribes between the British 
frontier and Afghanistan. But the inde|iendence of thti J'athaii 
people south of the Gonial is not as the independence ol the 
rathans fWa/.iris, Afridis, cVc.) wdio live north of it. It is true 
that the, In<lian goviTnment interferes as little wdth the internal 
jurisdiction of the tribal chiels amongst the l^athans of the Suli- 
man Range* as it does with that of the nortliern chiefs; but the 
(x:euj>alion of a hue of i>ods on the Zhob river, which flanks that 
range ahuod Iroin end to e«id on the west, places the doors of 
commmncalion wdth Afghanistan in British hands, and giv<*s com- 
mand of their hills. It thus tends to the maintenance ot peace 
and order 011 the .southern frontier to a degn*e that does not exi«.t 
in the norllu 

Th(‘ central range of the Suliin.in hills is the dominant lt‘aluie in 
th<' geography of northern Haluehistan. Tlie central line or axis of 
the range lies a little i*ast of the ineriilian tif 70" E., and it is geo- 
logically composed of one or more great folds of tlu* Cretaceous 
.series. Towards the northern extremity of the range occur a grouj) 
of peaks, whiidi together lorm an oblong Idock or " massif " amongst 
the neighbouring ridges kiunvii as "Kaisargarh" amongst the 
Sherani clansmen who occufiv it ; and as the “ Takht-i-Suliman " 
(Solomon’s throne), generally, on the frontier, from the tact of a 
celebrated shrine of lliat name existing near its southern abulinent. 
The massif ol the 'Pakht is a high lalileland (alnjut 8000 It. above 
sea-level), Vxiundisl on its (*astern and western edges by high, rugged 
and steep parallel ridges. 'I'he westi'ru ridge culiniiuit<*s on the north 
in the peak ol Kaisargarh (ii,.vk) ft.), and the eastern in a block, or 
detached headland, on the south, where n*sts tlu* immortal “ xirai 
or shrine (11.070 ft.). Tins tableland is foniieil by a huge cap ol 
coral limi'stone, estimated by (Iriesbach at Irom 4 <x'k) to 5000 tt. in 
tlnckne.ss. At each end the tableland is rent by gorge.s which deepen, 
amidst stupendous precipices, to the chanm*! of the Braband or 
'* (iat ” on the north, aiul of the Dliana on the south. 'I ln'se two 
channels carry the rush of mountain streams from the western 
slope.s of the massif right acro.ss the axis of the mountains and 
through the intervening baiTier of minor ridges to the plains <>1 
the Indus. The plateau is covered with a fairly thick grow'th 
of the cliilghosa or " edible ” jiinc, and a sprinkling ol juniper, on the 
higher slopes. It was ascendi-d and surveyed for the first time in i88j. 

From the summit of Hie Kaisargarh peak a maguificimt view is 
oblaineil which practically embraces the W'hole width of northern 
Baluchistan. Westwards, looking tow'ards Alglianistan, line upon 
hue of broken jagged ridges and ranges, folds in the Cretaceous 
series overlaid by coarse sandstones and shales, follow* each other 
m order, preserving tlieir approximate parallelism until they touch 
the borders of Baluchistan. Iinniediately 011 tin* west of the Kaisar- 
garh there towers the Shingarh Mountain, a geological re]iolitioii 
of the Kaisargarh ridge, black witli pines tow'ards the summit and 
crowned with crags of coral linic'stoiie. Beyond it are the grey out- 
lines of the close-packed ridges which enclosi* the lower reaches of 
Hu* Zhob ami the Kundar. As they pass away southwards this grid- 
iron tormation strikes with a gentle curve westwards, the narrow 
enclosed valleys widening out towards the .sources of the rivers, 
where ages of tlemulation luivt* w'orn down the folds and filled up the 
hollows with fruitful soil, until at last they touch the central wxiter- 
divide. the key of the whole system, on the Quetta plateau. Thus 
the u])per parts of the Zhob valley are comparatively ojHjn and 
fertile, with tlourishing villages, and a cultivation which has Iveii 
greatly developed iiifder Britisli ruh*. and are hounded by long, 
sweeping, gentle spurs clotlied with wild olive w'ootls containing trees 
of immense sixt?. The lower n'aches of tlie Zhob and Kundar are 
hemmed in by rugged him*stone walls, serrated and landed with 
deep clefts and gorges, a wilderness of stony desolation. Looking 
eastwards fnnn the Kaisargarh. one can again count the backs of 
innimierablc minor rid“.es, smaller Nvrinkles or folds formed during 
a process of upheaval of the Suliman Mountains, at the close of a 
great volcanic epoch ivhich has hardly yi't ceased to give evidence 
of its existence. On the outside edge, facing the Indus plains, is a 
more strictly regular, but higher and more rugged, rivlge ot hills 
which marks the Siwaliks. The Baluch Siwaliks afford us strange 


glimpses into a recent geological past, when the same gigantic mam- 
mals roamed along the foot of these wild hills as once inhabited the 
tangl^ forest. s below the Himalaya. Between the Takht ivlountain 
and the Siwaliks. the intervening licit of ridge and furrow has been 
greatly denuded by transverse drainage — system of drainage 
which we now know to have existed before the formation of the hills, 
and to have continued to cut tlrrough them as they gradually rose 
above the plain level. Where this intervening band is not covered 
by recent gravel dniosits, it exhibits beds of limestone, clays ami 
sandstone with fossit.s, which, in age. range from the Lower Eocene 
to the Miocene. Beyond the Siwaliks, still looking eastwards, are 
the sand waves of the Indus plain ; a yellow sea broken here and 
there with the shadow of village orchards and the sheen of cultivation, 
extending to the long black sinuous line which denotes the fringe 
of tr(‘es bordering the Indus. Such is the scene which Solomon is 
.said to luivc invited his Indian bride to gaze upon for the last timi*. 
as they rested on the crags of the southern buttress of the Takht 
w'here his shrine exists to this day. To that shrine thou.sands of 
pilgrims, Mahommedans and Hindus alike, resort on their yeaiiy 
]>ilgrimage-s, in spitt* of its dangerous approach. All this country, 
.so far, is independent Baluchistan within the lurisdiction of the 
Baluchistan Agency, with the exceiitioii of certain clans of the 
Slieranis on the eastern slopes of the Takht-i-Sulimaii, north of tlu; 
Vihowa, who arc under the North-West Frontier Province adminis- 
tration. Wedged in between the railway and the Indus, but still 
north of the railway, is a curious mass of rough mountain country, 
which forms the .soutliern abutment of the Suliman sy.steni. The 
strike of the main ridges forming that sy.stcm is almost due north 
and south till it touches 30® N. lat. Here it assumes a westerly 
curve, till it points north-west, and finally merges into the liroad 
band of mountains which hedge in the Quetta and Pishin uplands 
on the north and cast. 

At this point, as might be expected, are some of the grandest peaks 
ami precipices in Baliicliistan. Klialifat on the east of Quetta, 
flanking the Harnai loop of tlu* SimMMslnn railway ; Takatu to Hie 
north : Chahiltan (Cliiltan) on the* south-west ; and the gn’al stpiare- 
lu'aded Miirdar to tlu* south - all ov'erlook the jiretty cantonment 
from heights which range from 10.500 to 11,500 ft. Lying in the 
midst of them, on an tijn'ii ])lam lormed by the high-level tributaries 
of tlie i^ora (which have also raised the Pishin valk*y to the north). 
5500 ft. above t-lie sea, is Quetta. Tlu* mass of twisted flexures, tlu* 
curved wrinkles that end the Suliman system, is occupied by true 
Baluchis, the Marri and Bugti sections of the great Rind confedera 
turn of trilH's owning an Arabic origin. There are no Pathan.s lic‘re. 
To the north of them are the Bozdars. another Rind clan ; and these 
Rind tribes form the exct‘ption to the general rule ot Patlian occupa- 
tion ol northern Baluchistan. Amongst the Patlians, the Kak.irs 
and Diimars of Pishin, with Hu* Mamlo Khel of Zliob, are the most 
prominent tribal divisions. 

I'he curved recession of the Suliman Ranges to the north-w'est 
leaves a space of flat alluvial desert to tlie south, which forms a sort 
of inlet or bay .striking into the ikihichistan nioimtain c t t 
sy.stem. The point ol this desert inkt n'ceives the 
drainage of two local basins, the Bol.iu and the Nari. Both dram 
south-eastwards from the ci*ntnil Quetta-Pisliin plateau and both 
have .served for railway alignment. Being fed by trilnilaries winch 
lor the most part drain narrow valleys wlu're, gradual dimudation 
has washed bare the flat- backed slopes of limestone ridges, ancl 
wliich consequently send down torrents of rapidly accumulating 
rainfall, liotli these central lines of water-course an* liable to terrilic 
flotKls. The drainage of Hit* Ionian and Nan finally disappears in 
the irrigated flats of the alluv i.il bay (Kach Gandava). wliicli extends 
130 ni. from the Indus to Sibi at Hu* toot of the hills, and wdiich offers 
(in spite of periodic Indus fltiods) an opportunity for railway approach 
to Baluchistan such as occurs nowhere else cin the frontier. Kach 
Gandava. whilst its agricultural (lc*velopment has in no w^ay receded, 
is now rivalled by many of the valleys of the highlands. Tts climate 
debiirs it from Eunijiean occupation. It is a land of dust-storms 
ami poisonous winds ; a land where the thermomi*tcr never sinks 
liclow 100” !•'. in Slimmer, and drops Ix'low freezing-point in winter ; 
where there is a deadly monotony of dnsl-colpured scenery for tlu* 
greater part ot the year, with the minimiini of rain and the maximum 
of heat. The Quetta and Pishin plateau to wdiich it leads is the 
central dominant water-divide of Baluchistan and the base of the 
Kandahar highway. 

An irn*gularly-shaped block of upland territory, which includes all 
the upt^cr Ixira tributaries, and the Toba plateau lieyond them ; 
resting on the Kwaja Arnran (Kojak) Range (with an BrMeh 
advanced loop to include the Chaman railway terminus) 
on the west ; reaching south through Sliorarud to Nushki ; includ- 
ing the basins of the Bolan and Nari as far as Sibi to the south-east ; 
stretching out an arm to embrace the Thai Chotiali valley on the east, 
and following the main water-divide between the Zhob and Lora 
on the north, is called British Baluchistan. It is leased from Kalat, 
and forms a distinctive province, being brought under the ordinary 
forms of civil administration in British India. B<*yond it, north and 
south, lies independent Baluchistan, which is under British political 
control. Its aaministrative staff is usually composed of military 
officers. The degree of independence enjoyed by the various districts 
' of Baluchistan may be said to var\' in direct proportion to their 
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distance from Quetta. No part of Haluchistan is beyond the reach 
of the political officer, but there are many parts where he is not often 
seen. The climate of British Baluchistan is dry and braemp; -even 
exliilaratinj?— but the extremes of temperature lead to the develop- 
ment of fever in very .severe forms. On the whole it is favourable to 
European existence. 

Soutli -west of the dividing railway lies the great block of Southern 
Baluchistan. Within this area the drainage generally trends south 
SouthB west, cither to the Arabian Sea or to the central 

swamps of Lora and Mashkel. The Hab river, which forms 
the boundary west of Karachi ; the Purali (the ancient Arahus), 
which drains the lowdying flats of Las Bela ; the Hingol (the ancient 
Tomerus) and the Dasht, which drain Miikran, are all considerable 
streams), draining iufi> the Arabian Sea and forming important 
arteries in the network of internal comniunicaf ion. An exception 
to tile general rule is found in the TNlulla, which carries the floods of 
the Kalat highlands into the Gandava basin and forms one of the 
most important of the ancient highways from the Indus plains to 
Kandahar. 'I'he fortress of Kalat is situated about midway iK'twecn 
the sources of the Bolan and the Mulla, near a small Iributary of the 
Lora (the riv('r of Pishin and Quetta), about ()8oo ft. above sea-level, 
oil tlie western edgt* ot a cultivated ])lain in the \'ery midst of hills. 
(Si’e r<Ai A r.) To 1 he north are the long sweejiing lines of the Sarawan 
ridgt‘s. enclosing narrow fertile valleys, «and jmssiiig away to the 
.south-west to the edge of the Kharan desert. Ibist an<l scmtli are the 
rugged baiiflsof Jaiawan, amongst which llu* Mulla rises, and llirough 
which it breaks in a series of niagnilicenl defiles m unier to reach I lie 
CJandava plain. Routes which eoiivi'rge on Kalat Imm fhe south pass , 
lor the most part through nsirrow wooded valleys, enclosed between 1 
steep ridges of denuded hills, and, following thii general strike of * 
the.se ridges, they run from valley to valley with easy grades. | 
Kalat is the “hub" or eenlre. Jrom which radiate the Bolan, the j 
Mulla and the southern Lora alllueTits; but the Lora drains also 1 
the Pishin valley on the north ; the two systems uniting in Shorawak. I 
to lose tliemselvcs in the desert and swamj^s to fhe west of Nii.shki, I 
on the road to Seistan. Sixty miles south of Kalat. and lieyond | 
the Mulla sources, commences aiiotluT remarkable hydrographic j 
svsti in which includes all soutluTn jind south-western Jlaluchistan. \ 
'J'o the west lies the Kharan desert, with inb rmittent river channels 
enclosed and often lost in .sand-waves ere they reach the M<ishkel ! 
swain]is on the far borders of I'ersia. 'j'o the sonth-west are the ! 
long swee])ing valleys ot Riikshan and Panjgur, w'hich, curving ' 
northwards, lilo’wise diseharg<' their drainage into the Mashkel. 
Directly south are the beginnings of the meridional arteries, the 
Hab, the Purah and the Hingol. winch end in the Arabian Sea, 
leaving a .space of mountainous .seaboard (Makran) soutli ol the 
J*aujgiir and west of fhe Hingol. which is watcTed (so far as it is 
watered at all) liy the long lateral Kej river and several .smaller 
mountain streams. Thus south('rn Baluchistan eom]irises tour 
hydrographical sections. First is the long extension from Kalat, 
sontJiward.s, «I that ineoneiuvably wild highland country which faces 
tlu' flesert of Sind, the foot of which Inrms the Indian trout ler. 
This is the land of the Brahiii, and the flat wall of its frontier liim* 
stone barrier is one of the most remarkable teat tires in the coiifigura ; 
lion of the whole liiKi of Indian borderland, h'or the liist Oo m. Iroiii 
the sea near Karachi tlie Tlab river is the boundary of Sind, and 
here, across the enclosing desolation of outcropping ridges and 
mt(*rv<*ning sand, a road mav be found into Makran. But Irom the 
jioint wliere the bounrlarv' leaves the Hab to follow tlu’ Kirtliar 
range not a break occurs (save one) in 150 m. ol solid rock wall, rising 
many thousands of feet straight Irom the sandy plain. The one 
break, or gorge, whicli allows the K<*j wates's to pass, only forms a 
local gateway into a mass of impracticable hills. Secondly, to the 
west of this mountain wilderness, stretching upwards from the* sc'a 
in a wedge form between the Brahiii highlands and the groii]) of 
lowt'ring peaks which enclose the Hingol rivc’r and abut on the sea 
at Malan, are the alluvial flats and delta of tbe Purali, forming the 
little jirovince of Las Bela, the home of the l.as Rajput. In this hot 
and tiiirsty comer of Baluchistan, ruled by the jam or Chcim, tlien* 
is a fairly wide stretch of cultivfition, nourishcxl by I'hc; alluvial 
detritus of the Purali and well irrigated. In a little garden to the 
south of the modem town of Bela (the ancient Arntahcl) is the tomb 
of Sir Robert Sandeman, who spent the best part of an energetic and 
active life in the making of Baluchistan. 

The boundary between Baluchistan and Afghanistan, starting 
from Niishki, cuts across the Lora hamun. leaving the, frontier post 
of Chagai to Baluchistan, and from this point to the 
Aouxidflri based partly on the central moim- 

tainoiis water-divide already referred to, and partly runs 
in straight lines through the desert .south of the salt sw'amps of the 
Gaud-i-Zirreh. It thus passes 50 m. to the south of the Helmiind, 
entirely shutting off that valley and the approach to Seistan bcTween 
the Helmund and the Gaiid-i-Zirreh (the only approach from the 
east in seasons of flood) from Baluchistan. But it leaves a connected 
line of desert route between Nushki and Seistan, which is open in all 
ordinary seasons, to the south, and this route lias been largely (k*- 
veloped, ]>osts or serais having lu^en established at intervals and 
w€*lls having been dug. There is already a promising khafila traffic 
along it and the railway has been extended from Quetta to 
Nushki. 
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Geohgy.^--TUe mountain ranges of Balucliistan consist chiefly 
of Cretaceous and Tertiary beds, which are thrown into a seric.s of 
folds running approximately parallel to the mountain ridges. 'Ihe 
folds are part of an extensive system arranged as if in a lest 0011 
hanging southwards between Peshawar and Mount Ararat, but with 
the outer folds looped uj^ at Sibi so as to form the subsidiary fe.stoon 
of the Suliman and Bugti Hills. Outside the folds lie the horizontal 
di'posits of the Makran coast, and within them lies thi* stony desert 
of north-western Baluchistan. In the broader tlepressions between 
the mountain ridges the V>eds are :s;u(l to be but little disturbed. 
B<‘side.s the Cretaceous and Tertiary beds, Jurassic rocks are known 
to fake a considerable part in tbe formation of the hills of Ifrilisli 
B.aluchisl.an. Trias.sic beds lie along the south side ot the uj»per 
Zhob, and Fttsnlina limestone has also bet'n lound there. With the 
exception of the later 'I'ertiary beds th(‘ d( juj.sits an* mostly maiiiu*. 
But in the njijier Cretaceous and louci Tertiary, especiail> m 
north-western Ikilnchi.staii, there is an extensive devijojiment of 
volcanic tulis anil conglomerates, which are probably contem- 
poraneous with the Deccan TrajJs of India. Great ina^.M-s of syenite 
and diorite were intruded during the Tertiary penoil, and within the 
ciirv'e of the tolded belt a line ol recent volcanic cone.s stretches 
Irom western Ikihichistan into eastern Persia. In Baluchistan 
the.se volcanoes appear to be extinct ; tbongh tin* Koh-i Tafilan, 
lieyond the Persian frontier, still emits vapours at lie<|uent intervals. 
The lav'as and ashes w’hich lorni tlu-se cones are mostly amle .itic. 
Mud “ volcamxvs ’’ occur ujion the Alakran coast, but it is doubt Inl 
whether these aic in any way connected with true v^olcnnic agencies. 

So far as is known, the nuncial wcxdlh of Baluchistan is incon- 
siderable. Coal has been worked in ibe Tertiary beds along tlie 
llarnai route to ( hietta, but the sisim^ .Lie thin and the tpuditv poor. 
A someu'liat tliick and v'lscul lorm ol mineral oil is met with at 
Khattan in the Marri country ; and ju'troleiiin oi e^ celk’tif tjii.dity 
has IxcM found in the Slierani hills and jnobHlilv occins in other 
liortioiis ol the Snlirnan Range. Siilj>hur has long been worked on 
a small scab* in the Koli-i -Sultan, llu* largest oi the volcanoes of 
wcst(*rn Balncliistan. 

Races . — Within the Baluchistan lialf of the desert are to be 
found scattered tribes of nomads, railed Rekis (or desert per. j)le), 
the Mobarnadani being the most niinuTous. 'fhey are proiiably 
of Arab origin. Thi.s central desert is the Kir, Kej , Katz or Kasli 
Kaian of Arabic medieval geography and a part of the ancient 
Kaiuni kingdom ; the jirefix Kej or Kac.h always denoting low- 
level flats or valleys, in contradistinction tti mountains or hills. 
The Mohamadani nomads ocr iijn tlie centred mountain region, 
to the south of which lie the Mashkel and KImran deserts, in- 
baliited by a people of quite different origin, who possess some- 
thing approaching to historical records. Idiese are the Naushir- 
wanis, a purely Persian race, who passed into Baluchistan within 
historic tiine.s, although the exact date is uncertain, d'he 
Naushirwanis apjiear to be identical witii tiie 'lahuki or Tahukani 
who are found in Perso- Baluchistan. (A pbu e Taoce is mentioned 
by Ncarcliihs, i)y Strabo aiul by Ptolemy.) d'hey are a fine manly 
race of ])eoplc, in many rc.specls superior to their modern com- 
f)atriots of Iran. I Je tween tiie Kaushirwanis of the Kharan desert 
and Mashkel, and the fish-eating population of the co;ist, enclosed 
in the narrow valleys of tlie Rakshan and Kej tributaries, or about 
the sources of the Jiingol, are tribes innumerable, remnants of 
raiTs which may be recognized in the works of Herodotus, or may 
be traced in the records of recent immigration, l^'cjually scattered 
through the. whole country, and almost everywhere recognizable, 
i.s the underlying J'ersian population (1 ajik), which is sometimes 
represented by a locally dominant tribe, but more frequently by 
the agricultural .slav(‘ and bondsman of the general community. 
Such are the Dehwars or I )ehkans, and the Durzadas (/JezMA/arf of 
Herod, i. 1 25), who extend all through Makran, and, as .slaves, are 
called Nakibs. The Arabs have naturally left their mark most 
strongly impressed on the ethnography of Baluchistan. All Kind 
trilx*s claim to be of Arab origin and of Koraish extraction. As 
the Arabs occupied all southern Baluchistan and Seistan from a 
very early date, and finally spread through the Sind valley, where 
they remained till the 12th century, their genealogical reconls 
have become much obscured and it is probable that there is not 

* See W. T. Blanford, “ Geological Notes on tli»‘ Hills in the 
neighbourhood of the Sind and Jhinjab Frontit;r between Quetta 
and DeraGhazi Khan," Metn. Geol. Surv, India, vol. xx. pf. 2 (1883) ; 
E, Vredonburg, “ A Geological Sketch of the BiJ.lnclii.stan D<*ser1, 
and part of Eastern Persia," Mem. Grul. Surv. India, vol. xxxi. ])l. 2 
(iQor) ; E. Vredenburg, “ On the Occurrence of a Jhiecies of Halor- 
ites in the Trias of Baluchistan." liec. Geol. Surv. India, vol. xxxi 
(1904). pp. 162-1(16, pis. 17, 18. 
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now a pure Arab in the country. It is as builders or engineers 
that they have established their most permanent records, Makran 
being full of the relics of their irrigation works constructed in 
times when the climatic conditions of Haluchistan must have 
been very different from what they are now. Lower Sind also 
contains a great wealth of architectural remains, which may be 
found to the west of the Indus as well as in the delta. One 
jjarticular tribe (the Kalmats), who left their name on the Makran 
coast and subsequently dominated Bela and Sind, west of the 
Indus, for a considerable period, exhibit great power of artistic 
design in their sepulchral monuments. The Dravidian races 
(Brahuis), who are chiefly represented by the Kambaranis and 
Mingals or Mongals (the latter are doubtless of Tatar origin), 
spread through southern Baluchistan as well as the eastern hills, 
and are scattered irregularly through the mountain tracte south 
of Kharan. The ancient Oreitae mentioned by Arrian are 
probably represented by the tribe of Hot, who, as original masters 
of the soil, are exempt from taxation. The name Brahui is 
(according to Bellew) but a corruption of Ba-rohi (or “ hillmen 
in a language derived from Sanskrit which would represent the 
same term by Parva-ka. So that the WafnKavun (Herod, iii. (>2) 
may be recognized as surviving in the Brahui, and in the name 
(l^irkan) of u mountain-bred stream which is a tributary of the 
liingfd. Amongst other aboriginal tribes to whom reference is 
made by very early writers are the Boledi, who give their name 
to the Bolida valley, a tributary of the Kej. The Bol<idi were 
once the ruling race of southern Baluchistan, which was originally 
called Boledistan, and it seems possible that this may be the real 
origin of the much-disputed name of the country generally. Bola 
was an Assyrian term for Bad or Ikd, the god of the Phf)enicians 
and I )ruids. I’he Bok^di ruling family were in 1 qo6 represented 
by butone living member, a lady, who was a government pensioner. 
The, fast “diminishing Sajidis (Sajittac)and Saka (Sacac) are others 
of the more ancient races of Baluchistan easily recognizable in 
classical geography. Most recent of all arc llie Ciitchkis. The 
Cfitchkis deriv(! from a Rajput adventurer who flourished in the 
early part ol the j 7th century, 'fhey are now the dominant nice 
in Panjgur and Kej, from wlienec they ousted the Boledis. For 
three generations they remained Hindus ; since then there has 
arisen amongst them a strange new sect called Zikari, with 
exceedingly loose notions of morality. The sect, however, 
appears to be fast merging into orthodox Mahommedanism. A 
Baliu:h (or rather Makran) race wdiich deserves attention is that 
of the (ladaras, who once gave the name Ciadrosia to Southern 
Baliu-histan. According to 'rate the Gadaras are now repre- 
sented by Sidi half-castes —those Makrani “ boys who are so 
well known in the mercantile marine sis stokers and firemen. It 
seems unlikely that this modern admixture ol Asiatic and African 
blood represents the “ Asiatic Ethiopian ” of Herodotus, which 
was more probably a direct connexion of the Himyaritic Arab 
builders of bunds and revetments who spread eastwards from 
Arabia. Bellew finds in the (iadara the (iaruda (eagles) of San- 
skrit, who were ever in opposition to the Naga (snakes) of Scythic 
origin. Southern Baluchistan affords a most interesting field for 
the ethnograpiuT. It has never yet been thorougiily explored in 
the interests of ethnographical science. 

The Bahich character is influenced by its environment as much 
as by its origin, so that it is impossible to select any one .section of 
the general community as affording a satisfactory sample of 
popular Baluch idiosyncrasies. 'Fhey are not a homogeneous 
race. Peoples of Arab extraction intermixed with people of 
Dravidian and Persian stock are all lumped together under the 
name of Baluch. ThuMarri and Bugti tribes, who occupy the 
most southern buUrcs.ses of the Suliman Mountains, are Rind 
Baluchis, almost certainly of Arab extraction. They came to 
Sind cither with the Arab conquerors or after them, and remained 
tliere mixed up with tlie original Hindu inhabitants. The Arab 
typt? of Baluch extends through the whole country at intervals, 
and includes all the flne.st and best of Baluch humanity. Taking 
the Rind Baluch as the type opposed to the Afridi Pathan, the 
Baluch is easier to deal with and to control than llte Pathan, 
ownng to his trilxd organization and his freedom from bigoted 


fanaticism or blind allegiance to his pri^t. The Baluch is less 
turbulent, less treacherous, less bloodthirsty and less fanatical 
than the Pathan. His frame is shorter and more spare and wiry 
than that of his neighbour to the north, though generations have 
given to him too a bold and manly bearing. It would be difficult 
to match the stately dignity and imposing presence of a Baluch 
chief of the Marri or Bugti clans. His Semitic features are those 
of the Bedouin and he carries himself as straight and as loftily as 
any Arab gentleman. Frank and open in his manners, fairly 
truthful, faithful to his word, temperate and enduring, and look- 
ing upon courage as the highest virtue, the true Baluch of the 
Derajat is a pleasant man to Imve dealings with. As a revenue 
payer he is not so satisfactory, his want of industry and the pride 
which looks upon manual labour as degrading making him but a 
poor husbandman. He is an expert rider ; horse-racing is his 
national amusement, and the Baluch breed of horses is celebrated 
throughout northern India. Like the Pathan he is a bandit by 
tradition and descent and makes a first-rate fighting man, but he 
rarely enlists in the Indian army. He is nominally a Mahomme- 
dan, but is neglectful of the practices of his religion. The 
relations of the modern Baluch with the government of India 
were entirely transformed by the life work of Sir Robert 
Sandeman (q.v.), 

Tlie strategical position of Great Britain in Baluchistan is a 
very important factor in the problem of maintaining order and 
good administration in the country. The ever-restlcss 
Pathan tribes of the Suliman hills are held in check 
by the occupation of the Zhob valley ; whilst the central 
dominant position at Quetta safeguards the peace and security of 
Kalal, and of the wildest of the Baluch hills occupied by the 
Harris and Bugtis, no less than it bars the way to an advance 
upon India by way of Kandahar. Nominally all the provinces 
and districts of Baluchistan, with the exception of the ceded 
territory which we call British Baluchistan, arc under the khan 
of Kalat, and all chiefs acknowledge him as their suzerain. But 
it may be doubted if this suzerainty was ever complete, or could 
be maintained at all but for the assistance of the British govern- 
ment. The Baluch is still essentially a rol^bcr and a raider (a 
trait which is common to all tribes), and the history of Baluch- 
istan is nothing but a story of successful robberies, ol lawless 
rapine and bloodshed, for which plunder and devastation were 
accounted a worthy and honourable return. 

Extensive clianges have tak< n place in the climatic condition of 
the. country -cluinges whicli are s»ome of them so recent as to be 
noti’d by surveyors wlio lia\e found the remains of forests 
ill districts now entirely di-siccated. J^ossibly tin- ordi- 
nary processes of denudation and erosion, acting on those recent 
ileposits which overlie the h.irder beds ol tlie oUUt senes, may have 
much to say to these climatic changes, and the wanton destruction 
ol forests may have assisted the efforts of nature ; but it is dilhcult 
to understand the widespread desiccation ot large areas ol the Baluch 
lugidands, where evidences of Arab irrigation works and ol culti- 
vation still attest to a once llourisliing agncultural condition, without 
appealing to nionr rapidly destructive principles for the change. There 
is ample proot throughout thi! country of alterations of level within 
recent geologic }>eriods ; and there have even been comjiressions, 
rcvsiilting in a relative rise of the ground, over the crests ot anticlinal 
folds, within historic record. “ Proof that this compression is still 
going on was given on ,ioth Deceniher 18^2. when a severe earth- 
quake resulted from the sudden yielding of the earth s crust along 
what ajqiears to be nn old line of fault, west of the Kawaia Aniran 
range, whereby an adjustment took place indicated by a shortening 
of some 2.J ft. on the railway line which crossed tlie fault." Nor 
sliould the evidences of active volcanic agency afforded by the mud 
volcanotts of the coast be overlooked. It is proliably to climatic 
changes (whatever tlnnr origin may liavc been), rather tlian to the 
chfucts of tribal disturliances, tliat the Arab’s disappearance from 
the field of trade and agriculture must be attributed. 

The total area of Balucliistan is> 132.315 sq. in. and its population 
in 1901 was 914.551. The inipulation is largely nomadic. The fact 
that so many as 1 5,000 camels have been counted in the ^ . 

Dolan Pass during one month of the annual Brahui 
migration indicates the diiTieji.sions which the movement ' 
assumes. The religion of the country is so overwhelmingly Mahom- 
medan that out of every ino,cx>o inhabitants 94.403 arc Mussulman, 
and only 470^1 Hindus, while the balance is made up by Christians, 
Sikhs and other denominations. Out of the total number 280 in 
the thousand arc literates. The chief languages spoken arc ver- 
naculars of Baluchistan, Pushtu, Panjabi. tTOu and Sindhi. The 
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Baluchi lonj^uage belongs to the Iranian branch of the Aryan sub- | 
family of the Indo-European family. It is divided into tvvo main 
dialects which are so diilorcnt that speakers of the one are almost 
unintelligible to speakers of the other. These two dialects are 
separatee! by the belt of Bnihui and Sindhi speakers who occupy 
the Sarawan and Jalawan hills, and Lets Bela. Owing probalidy to 
the fact that Makran was for many generations under the rule of 
thi! Persian kings, the Baluchi spoken on tlie west of the province, 
which is also called Makrani, is more largely impregnated with 
Persian words and expressions than the Eastern dialect. In the 
hitter the words in use for common objocla ami acts are nearly all 
pure Baluchi, the remainder of the language being lx)rrowed from 
Persian, Sindhi and Panjabi. There is no indigenou.s literature, 
but many specimens of poetry exist in which heroes and brave deeds 
are commemorated, and a good many of these have been collected 
from time to time. The philological classification of the Brahui 
dialect has licen much disputed, but tlie latest inquiries, conducted 
by Or G. A, Ciriersou, have resulted in his placing it among the 
Dravidian languages. It is rein.'irkable to find in Bciluchistan a 
Dravidian tongue, surrounded on all sides by Aryan languages, 
and with the next nearest branch of the same family located so far 
iiway as the Gond hills of central India. Brahui has no literature 
of its own, and such knowledge as we possess of it is due to Euroia'an 
scholars, such as Bellew, Trumpp and Caldwell. Numerically the 
Brahuis are the strongi'st race in Baluchistan. They miml)or nearly 
300.000 souls. Next to them and iiiimljcring nearly 200,000 are 
Pathans. After this there Is a tlrop to 80.000 mix«‘d Baluchis 
and less than 4 cj,ockj Lasis (Liimiis) of Las Bela. There are thirteen 
iiidigiuious tribes of l*athan origin, of which tlie Kakars are 

bv far the most important, ininibering more than 100.000 souls. 
They arc to be found in the largest numlH‘.rs in Zhob, tbietta. l*ishin 
and 'riiaJ-Chotiah, but there are a few of them in Kalat and Chagui 
alMi. The most important Balucli tribes are the Marris, the Bughlis, 
the Boledis, the nomUis, tlie IMagassis and the Rinds. Owing partly 
to the trilial system, and parti v to tlie levelling effeet of islani, 
nothing similar to the Brahmanical system of social pn*cedent is to 
l)(‘ found in B<diu: Install. 

History . — Of the early liislory of this portion of the Asiatic* 
continent little or nothing is known. 'I'he poverty and natural 
strength of the country, eornbini'd with the hirot'ious habits of 
the natives, seem to have equally repelled the friendly visits of 
intjuisitive strangers and the hostile incursions of invading 
armies. The first distini't account which we have is from 
Ai*ri;ri, who, with his usual brevity and severe veracity, narrates 
Liv.* march of Alexander tti rough this region, which he call>' the 
country of the Onitae and (liidrosii.' He. gives a very accurate 
account of this forlorn trac t, its general aridity anrl the necessity 
of obtaining water by digging in the lieds of torrents ; describes 
the food of the inliabitants as datt^s and fish ; and adverts to 
tlu' occasional occurrence of fertile spots, the abundance of 
aromatic and thorny^ shrubs and fragrant plants, and the violence 
oi the monsoon in tlie western part of Makran. He notices also 
the impossibilitv of suj ‘porting a large army, and the conserpient 
destruction of the greater part of Uk? men and bi%'isls which 
accompanied the expedition ot Alexander. In the 8th century 
tb.is countiy was traversed liv an army of the ( aliphate, 

'i’he precise jx^riod at which the Brahuis gained the mastery* 
cannot be accurately ascertained ; but it was probably about 
two and a lialf centuries ago. 'fhe last raja of the Hindu dynasty 
found himself compelled to call for the assistance of the mountain 
shepherds, with their leader, Kamhar, in order to check the 
encroachments of a hiirde pi depreriators, headed by an Afghan 
chief, who infested the country and even thnuitened to attack 
the bcat of government. Kamhar sui’cessfully [lerfonncd the 
.service for which he had been engaged ; but having in a few 
years quelled the robbers against whom he had been called 
in, and finding himself at the head of the only military tribe 
in the country, he formally depos<;d the raja and assumed the 
government. 

The history of the country after the accession of Kambar is 
as obscure as during the Hindu dynasty. It would appear, 
however, that the sceptre was quietly transmitted to Alidulla 
Khan, the fourth in descent from Kambar, who, being an 
intrepid and ambitiems soldier, turned his thoughts towards 
the conquest of Kach Gandava, then held by'' different petty* 
chiefs under the authority of the nawabs of Sind. 

After various success, the Kambaranis at length possessed 
themselves of the sovereignty of a considerable portion of that 

' See V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India (ncl 1908), p. 103 .seq. 
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fniitful plain, including the chief town, Gandava. It was during 
this contest that the famous Nadir Shah advanced from Persia 
to the invasion of Hindustan ; and while at Kandahar he 
despatched several detachments into Baluchistan and estab- 
lished his authority in that province. Abdulla Khan, however, 
was continued in the government of the country by Nadir's 
orders ; but he was soon after killed in a battle with the forces 
of the nawabs of Sind. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Haji Mahommed Khan, who abandoned himself to the most 
tyrannical and licentious way of life and alienated his subjects 
by oppressive taxation. In these circumstances Nasir Khan, 
the second son of Abdulla Khan, who had accompanied the 
victorious Nadir to Delhi, and acquired the favour and confidence 
of that monarch, returned to Kalat and was hailed by the whole 
population as their deliverer. Finding that expostulation had no 
effect iiix)n his brother, he one day entered his apartment and 
stabbed him to the heart. As soon as the tyrant was dead, 
Nasir Khan mounted the mitsntui amidst the universal joy of 
his subjects ; and immediately transmitted a report of the 
events which had taken place to Nadir Shah, who was then 
encamped near Kandahar. I'he shah received the intelligence 
with satisfaction, and despatched a firman, liy return of the 
messenger, appointing Nasir Khan beglar begi (prince of jmnees) 
of all Baluchistan. 'I'his event took place in the year 1739. 

Nasir Khan proved an active, piditic and warlike prince. 
He tool* great pains lo ri‘ -establish the internal government of 
all the provinces in his dominions, and improved and fortified 
the city of Kalat. On the death of Nadir Shah in 1747, he 
acknowledged the title of the king of Kabul, Ahmad Shah 
(Durani). In 1758 he declared liiinself entirely independent; 
ui>on which Ahmad Shah despatched a force against him under 
one of his ministers. 'I’he khan, however, raised an army and 
totally routed the Afghan army. On ret'civing intelligence of 
this discomfiture, the king himself marched with strong rciu- 
fon'cments, and a pitched battle was fought in which Na.sir 
Khan was worsted. He retired in good ordi^r to Kalat, whitlier 
he was followed by the victor, wlio invested the place with liis 
whole army. The khan made a vigorous defence ; and, after 
the ro}*al troops liad been foiltxl in their attempts to take the 
city bv storm or surprise*, a negotiatit)n was [)rof)osod hy the 
king which t rminatod in a treaty of jicace. f?y this treaty it 
was stipulated that th(‘ king was to receive the cousin of Nasir 
Khan in marriage; and that the khan was to pay no tribute, 
but only, when called ujion, to furnish troops to assist the 
armies, for which he was to receive an allowance in cash e(|ual 
to half their jiay. The khan frequently distinguished himself iu 
the subsequent wars of Kabul ; and, as a reward for his services, 
the king bestowed upon him several districts in perjjetual and 
entire .sovereignty. Having succeeded in quelling a dangerous 
rebellion hcadeil by his cousin Behram Khan, this able prince 
at length died in extreme old age in the month of June 1795, 
leaving three sons and five daughters. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Mahmud Khan, then a boy of about fourteen 
)rears. During the reign of this prince, who ha.s been described 
as a very humane and indolent man, tlx* country was distracted 
by sanguinary broils ; the governors of several provinc^js and 
districts withdrew their allegiance ; an<l the dominions of the 
khans of Kalat gradually so diminished that they now com- 
prehend only a small portion ol the provinces formerly subjcjct 
to Na.sir Khan. 

In 1839, when the British army advanced through the Bolan 
Pa.ss towards Afghanistan, the ('onduct of Mehrab Khan, the 
ruler of Baluchistan, was considered so treacherous and dangerous 
as to require “ the exaction of retribution from that chieftain,” 
and “ the execution of such arrangements as would establish 
future security in that ejuarter.” General Willshin.! was accord- 
ingly detached from the army of the Indus with 1050 mim to 
assault Kalat. A gate was kncjcked in by the; field-pieces, and 
the town and citadel were stormed in a few minnte.s. Alxjve 
400 Baluches were slain, among them Mehrab Khan himself ; 
and 2000 prisoners were taken. Subsequent inquiries have, 
however, proved that the treachery towarcls the British was not 
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mu the part of Mehrab Khan^ but on that of his vizier, Mahommed 
Hussein, and certain chiefs with whom he was in league, and at 
whose instigation the British convoys were plundered in their 
passage through Kach Gandava and in the Bolan Pass. The 
treacherous vizier, however, made our too credulous political 
officers believe that Mehrab Khan was to blame; his object 
being to bring his master to ruin and to obtain for himself all 
p(jwer in the state, knowing that Mehrab’s successor was only a 
child. How far he succeeded in his object history has shown. 
In the following year Kalat changed hands, the governor estab- 
lished by the British, together with a feeble garrison, being 
overpowered. At the close of the same year it was reoccupied 
by the British under General Nott. In 1841 Nasir Khan II., the 
youthful son of the slain Mehrab Khan, was recognized by the 
British, who soon after evacuated the country. 

From the conquest of Sind by the British troops under the 
command of General Sir Charles Napier in 1843 up to 1854 no 
diplomatic intercourse occurred worthy of note between the 
British and Baluch slates. In the latter year, however, under 
the governor-generalship of the marquess of Dalhousie, General 
John Jacob, C.B., at the time political superintendent and 
commandant on the Sind frontier, was deputed to arrange and 
conclude a treaty between the Kalat state, then under the 
chieftainship of Nasir Khan and the British government. This 
treaty was executed on the 14th of May 1854 and was to the 
following effect : — 

“ That the former offensive and defensive treaty, concluded in 
1841 by Major Oulram between the British govcriiment and Nasir 
Khan 11 .. chief of Kalat, was to Ik; annulled. 

“ That Nasir Khan IT., his ht*irs and successors. Ijound themselves 
to oppose to the utmost all the enemies of tfie British government, 
and in all cases to act in subordinate co-op<?ration with tliat govern- 
ment. and to enter into no negotiations with other states without 
its consent. 

" That .should it Ik; deemed necessary to station British troop.s 
in any part of the territory of Kalat, they shall oi'cupy such positions 
as may be thought advisable by the British authorities. 

“ That the Baluch chief was to pn;vent all plundering on the part 
of his subjects w'ithin or in the mughbotirhood of British territory. 

“ That he was further to protect all merchanl.s passing through 
his territory, and only to exact from them a transit iluty, lixc'cl by 
schedule attached to the treaty ; and tliat, on condition dl a faithful 
performance of these duties, he was to receive from the British 
government an annual sulisidy of Rs. 50.000 (l^ooo),” 

The provisions of the above treaty were most loyally performed 
by Nasir Khan up to the time of his death in 1856. Me was 
succeeded by his brother, Mir Khodadad Khan, when a youth 
of twelve years of age, who, however, did not obtain his position 
before he had put down by force a rebellion on the part of his 
turbulent chiefs, who had first elected him, but, not receiving 
what they considered an adeejuate reward from his treasury, 
.sought to depose him in favour of his cousin Shcr dil Khan. In 
the latter part of 1857, the Indian rebellion being at its height 
and the city of Delhi still in the hands of the rebels, a British 
officer (Major Henry Green) was deputed, on the part of the 
British government, to reside ns political figent with the Khan 
at Kalat and to assist him by his advice in maintaining control 
over his turbulent trilies. This duty was successfully performed 
until 1863, when, during the temporary ub.sence of Major Malcolm 
Green, the then political agent, Khodadad Khan was, at the 
instigation of some of his principal chiefs, attacked while out 
riding by his cousin, Sher dil Khan, and severely wounded. 
Khodadiul (led in safety to a residence close to (he British border, 
and Sher dil Khan was elected and proclaimed Khan. His rule 
was, however, a short one, for early in 1864, when proceeding 
to Kalat, he was murdered in the Gandava Pass ; and Khodadad 
was again elected chief by the very men who had only the 
previous year caused his overthrow, and who had lately Iwen 
accomplices to the murder of his cousin. After the alwve 
events Khodadad maintained his precarious position with 
great difficulty ; but owing to hi.s inability to govern his un- 
ruly subjects without material assistance from the British 
government, which they were not disposed to give, his country 
gradually fell into the greatest anarchy ; and, con.sequently, 
some of the provisions of the treaty of 1854 having been 


broken, diplomatic relations were discontinued with the Kalat 
state after the end of 1874. 

After this the chiefs of Las and Wad, the Harris and Bugtis, 
Kej and Makran all threw off their allegiance, and anarchy 
became so widespread that the British government again inter- 
fered. The treaty of 1854 was renewed in 1876 by Lord Lytton 
(under Sandeman’s advice), and the khan received substantial aid 
from the government in the form of an annual subsidy of a lakh 
of rupees, instead of the Rs. 50,000 previously assigned to him. 
The treaty of 1854 was a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive. 
The treaty of 1876 renewed these terms, but utterly changed the 
policy of non-intervention which was maintained by the former, 
by the recognition of the sirdars as well as the khan, and by the 
appointment of the British government as referee in cases of 
dispute between them. British troops were to be located in the 
khan’s country ; Quetta was founded ; telegraphs and railways 
were projected ; roads were made ; and the reign of law and 
order established. The nebulous claims of Afghanistan to Sibi 
and Pishin were disposed of by the treaty of Gandamak in the 
spring of 1879, and the final consolidation of the existing form of 
Kalat administration was effected by Saiidcman’s expedition to 
Kharan in 1883, and the reconciliation of Azad Khan, the great 
Naushirwani chief, with the khan of Kalat. British Baluchistan 
was incorporated with Jiritish India by the resolution of ist 
Noveml>er 1887, and divided into two districts — Quetta-Pishin 
and Thai Chotiali — to be administered by a deputy-commissioner 
and a regular staff. 

In 1890 and 1891 were carried out that series of politico- 
military expeditions wliich rt*sulted in the occupation of the 
Zhob valley, the foundation of (he central cantonment of Fort 
Sandeman, and the extension of a line of outposts which, com- 
mencing at Quetta, may be said to rest on Wuna north of the 
Gomal. The effect of thc.se expeditions, and of this extension of 
military occupation, has been to reduce the independent Pathan 
tribes of the Suliman mountains to effective order, and to put a 
stop to border raiding on the Indus plains south of the Gomal. 
In 1893 serious differences aro.se between the khan of Kalat and 
Sir James Browme, who succeeded Sir Robert Sandeman as agent 
to the governor-general in Baluchistan, arising out of Mir 
Khodadad Khan’s outrageous conduct in the management of his 
own court, and the treatment of his officials. Finally, the khan 
was deposed, and his son Mir Mahmud Khan succeeded in 
November 1893. Since then the most important change in 
Baluch administration has been the perpetual lease and transfer 
of management to British agency of the Nushki district and 
Niabat, with all rights, jurisdiction and administrative power, in 
lieu of a perpetual rent of Rs.qooo per annum. This was effected 
in July 1899. This secures the direct control of the great highway 
to Seistan which has been opened to khafila and railway tralTic. 

The revenues of the khan of Kalat consist partly of subsidies 
and partly of agricultural revenue, the total value being about 
Rs.500,000 per annum. Since 1882 he has received Rs.25,000 
as government rent for the Quetta district, besides Rs.30,000 
in lieu of transit duties in the Bolan ; this has been in- 
creased lately by Rs.qooo as already^ stated. In 1899 the total 
imports of Kalat were valued at K.s.700,000, and the exports 
at Rs.505,000. 

Aitthoritirs.— The Seistan Boundary Report of 1873 by Sir 
F. GoUlsmid ; Floyer, Unexplored lialuchistan (London. 1882); 
T. Thornton, Life of Sandeman (Ixindon, 189O) ; G. 1\ Tate, Kalat, 
a Memoir (Calcutta. 1890); Sir T. Holdich, “Ethnographic and 
Historical Notes on Makran,*' Calcutta. 1892 {Survey Report) ; 
“ Antiquities, Ethnography. &c.. of Las Bela ami Makran," Calcutta, 
1894 (Survey Report) ; “ Ancient and Medieval Makran,’* vol. \ ii. 
R.G,S, Journal (1896) ; “ Perso- Baluch Boundary,” vol. ix. R,G,S. 
Journal (1897); M'Mahon. “The Southern Borderland of Afghan- 
istan." vol. X. Journal R,G,S. (1807). Notes on Sir R. Sandeman *s 
tours in Baluchistan will be found in vols. v., xii., xiii. and xiv. 
of the R.G.S. Proceedings ; Popular Poetry of the Baloches, by 
M. I-ongworth-l>ames (2 vols., Roy, ^Is. Soc. 1907). (T. H. H.*) 

BALUCHISTAN, a province of Persia consisting of the western 
piart of Baluchistan (^»v.) in a wider sense. Persian Baluchistan 
has an area of about 60,000 sq. m., and lying along the nor- 
thern shore of the Arabian Sea, is bounded E. by British and 
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imlependent Baluchistan, N. by Seistan and the central Persian 
desert, and W, by Kerman. The country has little water and 
only a small part of it is under cultivation, the remainder being 
composed of arid, waterless plains, deserts — some stony, others 
with moving sands — barren hills and mountains. The principal 
rivers are the Mashkid and that of Bampur which flow away 
from the sea and are lost in depressions called hamuns. The 
rivers which flow into the sea are unimportant and dry during 
the greater part of the year. Persian Baluchistan forms an 
administrative division of the province of Kerman and is sub- 
divided into the following twenty districts (i) Bampur ; 
(2) Serhad ; (3) Dizek ; (4) Jalk ; (5) Sib ; (6) Irafshan ; 
(7) Magas ; (8) i^rbaz ; (9) Lashar ; (10) Champ ; ( ii) Fannuj ; 
(12) Bazman ; (13) Aptar ; (14) Daman ; (15) Aprandagan ; 
(16) Asfehgeh ; (17) Surmij ; (18) Meskutan ; (19) Pushteh ; 
(20) Makran, ‘the country of the Ichthyophagi, with the suli- 
districts Kasrkand, Geh, Bint, Dasht, Kucheh and Bahu. The 
total population of Baluchistan is under 200,000. The province 
was practically independent until the occupation of Bampur 
by Persian troops in J849, and over some of the extreme eastern 
districts Persian supremacy was not recognized until 1872. 

BALUE, JEAN (r. 1421-1491), French cardinal and minister 
of Louis XI., was born of very humble parentage at Angle in 
Poitou, and was first patronized by the bi.shop of Poitiers. In 
1461 he became vicar-general of the bishop of Angers. His 
activity, cunning and mastery of intrigue gained him the 
appreciation of Louis XL, who made him his almoner. In a 
short time Balue became a considerable personage. In 1465 he 
received the bishopric of Kvreux ; the king made him le premier 
du grant conseil, and, in spite of his dissolute life, obtained for 
him a cardinalate (14O8). But in that year Balue was com- 
promised in the king’s humiliation by Charles the Bold at 
Peronne and t‘X('luded from the council. He then intrigued 
with Charles against liis master : their secret correspondence 
was intercepted, and on the 23rd of April 1469 Balue was thrown 
into prison, where he remained eleven years, but not, as has been 
alleged, in an iron cage. In 1480, through the intervention of 
Pope Sixtus iV,, he was set at liberty, and from that time 
lived in high favour at the court of Rome. He received the 
bishopric of Albano and afterwards that of Palestrina. In 
1484 he was even sent to France as legate a latere. He died at 
Ancona in 3491. 

Sfc Mcnri I'orgeot. “ Ji'an Bahu*. cardinnl d’Angers " (1895), in 
the (ie itiole dcs hantfS /'tudes. 

BALUSTER (through tlie Fr. from the Ital. balausiro, so- 
called from a supposed likeness to the flower of the /jlaAaiWtov, 
or wild pomegranate ; the word has been corrupted in English 
into “ banister a small moulded shaft, .square or circular, in 
stone or wood and sometimes in metal, supporting the coping 
of a parapet or the rail of a staircase, an assembltige of them 
being known as a balustrade. 'J'he earliest examples are those 
shown in the bas-reliefs representing the Assyrian palaces, 
where they were employed as window balustrades and apparently 
had Ionic capitals. They do not seem to have been known to 
either the Greeks or the Romans, but early examples are found in 
the balconies in tlie palaces at Venice and Verona. In the. hands 
of the Italian revivalists they became features of the greatest 
importance, and were largely employed for window lialconies and 
roof parapets. 

The term “ baluster shaft ” is given to the shaft dividing a 
window* in Saxon architecture. In the south transept of the 
ahliey at St Alban.s, England, are some of these shafts, supposed 
to have been taken from the old Saxon church. Norman bases 
and capitals Imve been added, together with plain cylindrical 
Norman shafts. 

BALUSTRADE, a parapet or low screen consisting of a coping 
or rail supported on balusters (q.v.). Sometimes it is employed 
purely as a decorative feature beneath the sill of a window i 
which was not carried down to the ground. Sometimes flowing 
foliage takes the place of the parapet, and sometimes so-called 
balustrades are formed of vertical slabs of stone, pierced as in the 
Ca' d'oro at Venice and the balconies of the minarets at Cairo. 
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BALirZB, friENNE (r63o-i7i8), French scholar, was born 
at Tulle on the 24th of November 1630. He was educated at his 
native town and took minor orders. As secretary to Piem* 
de Marca, archbishop of Toulouse, he won the appreciation of 
tliat learned prelate to such a degree that at his death Marca 
left him all his papers. Thus it came about that Baluze produced 
the first complete edition gf Marca’s treatise De liberiatibus 
Eedesiae Gallicanae (1663), and brought out his Marca hispanica 
(1688 f.). About 1667 Baluze entered Colbert’s service, and 
until 1700 was in charge of the invaluable librart* belonging 
to that minister and to his son the marquis de Seignelai. He 
enriched it prodigiously (see the history of the (olbertine library 
in the Cabinet des Manuscrits by M. Leopold Delisle, vol. i.), and 
Colbert rewarded him by obtaining various benefices for him. 
and the post of king's almoner (1679). Subsequently Baluze 
was ap])(nntecl professor of (anon law at the <?olldge de France 
on the 31st of December 1689, and directed tliiit great institution 
from 1707 to 1710. 

The works which place him in the first rank of the scholars of 
his time arc the Capiitilaria liegum Frattcorum ( 1674 ; new edition 
enlarged and corrected in 1780); the Plmfa ColUctio Conciliorum 
(4 vols., 1677); the Misrdlanea{j vols., 1678-1715; new edition 
revised by Mansi, 4 vols. f., 1761-1764); the iMiers of Pope 
Innocent ///. (1682); and, finally, the Vitae Paparum Avenio- 
mnstum, i jos-j But he was unfortunate enough to 
take up the history* of Auvergne just at the time when the 
cardinal de Bouillon, inheritor of the rights, and al>ove all of the 
ambitious pretensions of the I.a Tour family, was endeavouring 
to prove the descent of that house in the direct line from the 
ancient hereditary counts of Auvergne of the 9th century. 

As authentic dociim(‘nts in support of these pretensions could 
not be found, false ones were fabricated. The production of 
spurious genealogies had already been begun in the Histoire de la 
maison (P Auvergne published by ( hristophe Justel in 1645 ; 
and Chorier, the historian of Dauphiny, had included in the 
second volume of his history (1672)0 forged deed which connected 
the Ijh lours of Dauphiny with the La 'I’oiirs of Auvergne. Next 
a regular inanufarlorv of forged documents w*as organized by 
a certain Jean de Bar, an intimate companion of the cardinal. 
I'hese rogues were skilful enough, for they surceefled in duping 
the most illuFlrious scholars : Dom Jean Mabillon, the founder 
of Diplomatics, Dom I'hierry^ Ruinart, and Baluze himself, 
called as experts, made a unanimously favouraVile report on the 
23rd of July 1695. Hut cardinal de Bouillon had many enemies, 
and a war of pamphlets began. In March i6<)8 Balii/.e in reply 
wrote a Letter which proved nothing. Two years later, in 1 700, 
Jean dc Bar nnrl his accoinplice.s were arrested, and after a long 
and searching inquiry wtTC declared guilty in 1704. Baluze, 
nevertheless, was obstinate in his opinion. He was convini'cd 
that the in<Timinatcd documents wen* genuine and firop/ised 
to do Justel’s work anew. I^ncouragcd and financially supported 
by the cardinal de Bouillon, he first pnKliiced a Table gen^alogique 
in 1705, and then in 1709 a Histoire genealogu/ue de la maison 
d'Auvergne, with “ J^roofs,” among which, unfortunately, we 
find all the rleeds whicli hiid been pronounced spurious. In the 
following y«ir he was suddenly engulfed in the disgrace which 
overtook j)is intriguing patron : deprived of hi.s appointments, 
pensions and benefices, he was exiled far from Paris. None 
the less he continued to work, anrl in 1717 published a lii.story* 
of his native town, Htstoriae Titttiensis him ires, Belore his 
death he succeefk-d in returning to Paris, where he died uncon- 
vinced of his errors on the 28th of July 1718. Was he dupe or 
accomplice ? The study of his correspondence with the carflinal 
gives the impression th.at he was the victim of clever cheats. 

The history of tla* torgi-ru-s cominiltctl in the iiitcic^ln ol t/ie 
house of Bouillon foinri a curious and instructive c*])is<Klc in the 
history of French scholarship in the time of Bouis XIV. It is m 
be found in the? Manuel de diplomaitquc by A. (iirv ; and above all 
in a note to the Uiuvtes de Hutat-Simon by M. de ISowlish* (vul. xiv. 
PP* 533“5‘58). 1 'he bibliography of Bahize'%1 rcscarchcb hiia been 
made by itf. Heiif' Page (1882. 1884) and his Life told by M. Emile 
Fage (1899). To these we must add an amusing l»f>olf by G. riement- 
Simon, La Gaiete de baluze : documents Inographiques et tiUhaires 

III. \oa 
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(1888). Baluze’s will had been published by M. Leopold Delisle 
{fiihliotlUqm de V 6 cole de Chartes, 1872) ; his papers are now in the 
Bibliothdque Nationalc in Paris, and m the Biblioth^ue de TArsenal 
{Revue histovit^ue, t. xcviii. p. 309). See also the article by Arthur 
de Boislisle m the Revue des questions historiques for October 
1908. (C. B.*) 

BALZAC» H 0 N 0 R£ DB (1799-1850)^ French novelist^ was 
born at Tours on the 20th of May 1799. His father, Bernard 
Francois, never called himself de Balzac and Honors only 
assumed the particle after 1830. But the father had equally 
little right to the name of Balzac at all, for his birth-certificate 
has been recently discovered. The true name was “ Balssa,” 
and this in various forms (“ Balsa,’’ “ Balsas ”) has been traced 
for mure than a century before the novelist’s birth as that of a 
family of day-labourers or very small peasant proprietors in the 
parish of Canezac, department of the 'Jam. It is probable that 
the novelist himself was not aware of this, and his father appears 
to have practised some mystification as to his own professional 
career. In and after the Revolution, however, he actually 
attained positions of some importance in the commissariat and 
hospital departments of the army, and he married in 1797 
Anne Charlotte Laure Sallambier, who was a beauty, an heiress, 
and a woman of considerable faculty. She survived her son; 
the father died in 1829. There were two sisters (the elder, I.aure, 
afterwards Madame Surville, was her brother’s favourite and 
later his biographer), and a younger brother, Henri, of whom 
we hear little and that little not very favourable. 

Honore was put out to nurse till he was four years old, and in 
1806, when he was seven, was sent to the college (grammar school) 
of Vendome, where he remained till April 1813 as a strict lx)arder 
without any holidays. From this he passed as a day-boy to the 
college of Tours. His father’s official work was transferred to 
Paris the year after, and Balzac came under the teaching of a 
royalist private schoolmaster, M. Lepitre, and others. He left 
school altogether in 1816, being then between seventeen and 
eighteen. His experiences at Vendome served as base for much 
of l/»uis Lambert, and he seems to have licen frequently in 
disgrace. Later, his teachers appear to have found him remark- 
able neither for good nor for evil. He was indeed never a scholar ; 
but he must have read a good deal, and as he certainly luid no 
time for it later, much of this reading must have been done early. 

The profession which Balzac’s father chose for him was the 
law ; and he not only passed through the schools thereof, and 
duly obtained bis liceftre, hut had three years’ practical experience 
in the offices of a notary and a solicitor {avoue), for the latter of 
whom, M. Guillonnet-Merville, he sfcems to have had a sincere 
respect. But though no man of letters has ever had, in some ways, 
such a fancy for business, no man of business could ever come out 
of such a bom man of letters. And when in 1820 (the licence 
having been obtained and M. Balzac, senior, having had .some 
losses) the father wished the son to become a practising lawyer 
in one or another branch, Honors revolted. His family had left 
Paris, and they tried to starve him into submission by establishing 
him in a garret with a very small allowance. Here he Injgan to 
write tragedies, corresponded (in letters which have fortunately 
been preserved) with his sister I^ure, and, most important of all, 
attempted something in prose fiction. I’he tragedy Cromwell 
was actually completed and read to friends if not to others ; 
nay more, the manuscript exists in the hands of M. Spoell^erch 
dc Lovenjoul, the great authority on Balzac’s life and biblio- 
graphy ; but it has never been published. The novels, Cocqsigrue 
and Stella, proved abortions, but were only the first of many 
attempts at his true way until he found it. Drama he never 
abandoned ; but for him it was always an error. 

The garret-period from 1820 to 1822 was succeeded by another 
of equal length at home, but Ijefore it had finished (1821) he 
found his way into print with the first of the singular productions 
which (and that not entirely or finally) have taken a sort of 
outside place in his works under the title of CEuvres de jeunesse. 
The incunabula of Balzac were Les Deux Hector, ou Les Deux 
Families hretonnes, and Charles Pointel, ou Man Coustn de la main 
gauche. They were followed next year by six others : — VHhitiere 
de Birague ; Jean Louis, ou La FiUe irouvee ; Clotilde de Lusiguan, 


ou Le Beau Juif; Le Centenaire, ou Les Deux BeringMd) Le 
Vicaire des Ardennes ; Le Tartare, ou Le Retour de V exile, Amd 
these were again followed up in 1823 by three more : La Derniere 
Fie, ou La Nouvelle Lampe menteilleuse ; Michel et Christine et la 
suite ; VAnonyme, ou Ni pire ni mere. In 1824 came Annette et 
le criminel, a continuation of the Vicaire ; in 1825, Wann-Chlore, 
which afterwards took the less extravagant title of Jane la pale. 
These novels, which filled some two score volumes originally, 
were published under divers pseudonyms (*‘ Lord R’hoone,” an 
anagram of “ Honors,” “ Horace de Saint Aubin,” &c.), and in 
actual collaboration with two or three other writers. But 
though there is not yet in them anything more than the faintest 
dawn of the true Balzac, though no one of them is good as a whole, 
and very few parts deserve that word except with much qualifica- 
tion, they deserve far more study than they have usually 
received, and it is difficult to apprehend the true Balzac until 
they have been studied. They ceased for a time, not because of 
the author’s conviction of their badness (though he entertained 
no serious delusions on this subject), nor because they failed of a 
certain success in actual money return, but because he had taken 
to the earliest, the most prolonged, and the most disastrous of his 
dabblings in business — this time as a publisher to some extent 
and still more as a printer and type-founder. Not very much 
was known about his experiences in this way (except their 
general failure, and the result in hampering him with a load of 
debt directly for some ten years and indirectly for the whole of 
his life) till in 1903 MM. Hanotaux and Vicaire published the 
results of their inquiries into the actual accounts of the concern. 
There seems to have been no reason why it should not have 
succeeded, and there has been claimed for it first, that it pro- 
vided Balzac with a great amount of actual detail which he 
utilized directly in the novels, and secondly, that it gave him at 
whatever cost a still more valuable experience of practical life — 
the experience which has so often been wanting to men of letters. 
Anyhow, from 1825 to 1828, the future author of the Comedie 
humaine was a publisher, printer and type-founder ; and in the 
last year he had to abscond, or something like it, under pressure 
of debts which were never fully settled till 1838, and then by a 
further obligation of ninety thousand francs, chiefly furnished 
by his mother and never repaid to her. 

It was Balzac's habit throughout his life to relieve the double 
pressure of debt and of work by frec]uent excursions into the 
country and abroad. On this occasion he fled to Brittany with 
an introduction to a M. and Mme dc Pommereul, who received 
him hospitably in their chateau near Foug^res. Here he obtained 
some of the direct material, and most of the scenery and atmo- 
sphere, for what he himself recognized as his first serious attempt 
in novel-writing, Les Chouans, or, as it was at first called, Le 
Dernier Chouan, This book (obviously written in direct following 
of Scott, of whom Balzac was a lifelong admirer) has been very 
variously judged — those who lay most stress on his realism 
thinking little of it, while those who maintain that he was always 
a romantic “ with a difference ” place it higher. It has at any 
rate brilliant colouring, some very vivid scenes, and almost more 
passion as well as “ curtain ” at its ending than any other of his 
books. Though not without a touch of melodrama it differs 
utterly from the confused and tedious imitations of Mrs Radcliffe, 
M. (j. Lewis and C. R. Maturin which fill most of the (Euinres de 
jeunesse. At the same time Balzac was engaged on a very 
different work, the analytic-satirical sketches which compose 
the Physiologic du mariage, and which illustrate his other and 
non-romantic side, again with some crudity, but again also with 
a vast advance on his earlier productions. Both were published 
in the year 1829, from which his real literary career unquestion- 
ably starts. It had exactly twenty-one years to run. 

I’he history of these twenty-one years, though (in consequence 
mainly of the diligence and luck as a collector of the above- 
named M. de Ixivenjoul) the materials for it are large and con- 
stantly accumulating, has never been arranged in a really standard 
biography, and there seems to be an increasing habit of con- 
centrating the attention on parts of it. It divides itself under 
three heads mainly, the history of Balzac’s business affairs, that 
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of his loves and friendships and that of his actual work. The 
first has some small resemblance to Scott’s similar experiences^ 
though in Balzac's case there was no great crash but a lifelong 
pressure ; on the other hand, his debts were brought upon him 
by a long course not so much of extravagance in actual expendi- 
ture (though there was something of this) as of financial irregu- 
larities of almost every description, — anticipations of earnings, 
costly methods of production (he practically wrote his novels 
on a succession of printed revises), speculations, travel, and 
lastly the collection of curiosities. As regards the second, 
although his fashion of life made him by turns a hermit and a 
^'agrant, he was on good terms with most of the famous men of 
letters of his day from Hugo downwards, and seems never to have 
quarrelled with any man, except with some of his editors and pub- 
lishers, by his own fault. Balzac was indeed, in no belittling sense 
of the word, one of the most good-natured of men of genius. But 
his friendships with the other sex are of much more importance, 
and not in the least matters of mere gossip. His .sister Laure, as 
has been said, and a .school-friend of hers, Mmc Zulma Carraud, 
played important and not questionable parts as hiscorrespondents. 
But at least three ladies, ail of a rank higher than his own, figure 
as his “ Egcrias ” to such an extent that it is hardly extravagant 
to say that Balzac would not have been Balzac without them. 
'rhe.se arc Madame dc Berny, a lady connected with the court of 
the aitcini regime, much older than himself and the mother of nine 
children, to whom he was introduced in 1821, whc) became to him 
La dihcla, who was the original of Mme de Mortsauf in Js Lys 
dans la vallee, and who seems to have exercised an excellent 
influence on him in matters of taste till her death in 1836 ; the 
manjuise de Castries, who took liirn up for a time and clropped 
him, and who has been supposed to have been his model for his 
less imf)eccal)le ladies of fashion ; and lastly, the Polish-Russian 
countess Iwelina Hanska, who after addressing, as I* liirav^ercy a 
letter to him as early as 1832, became his idol, rarely seen but 
constantly corresponded with, for the last eighteen years, and his 
wife for the last few months of his life. Some of his letters to her 
have long been known, but the bulk of them constituted the 
greatest recent addition to our knowledge of him as given in the 
two volumes of J Mires a VHrangere, Of liers we have practically 
none and it is exceedingly hard to form any clear idea of her, 
but his devotion is absolutely beyond question. 

Business, friendship and love, however, much more other 
things, were in Balzac’s case always connected with and on the 
whole cjuite .secondary to work. He would even .sometimes 
resist the commands by which at long intervals Mme Hanska 
would summon him to .see her, and abstract the greater part of 
his actual visits to her in order to serve this still more absorbing 
mistress. He had, as we have seen, worked pretty hard, even 
before 1829, and his work had partly taken forms not yet 
mentioned — political pamphlets and miscellaneous articles 
which are now accessible in the Edition definitive of his works, 
and hardly one of which is irrelevant to a just conception 
of him. Nor did he by any means abandon the.se by-works after 
1829 ; indeed, he at one time started and almost entirely 
wrote, a periodical called the Revue parisienne. He wrote 
some dramas and planned many more, though the few which 
reached the stage left it again promptly. Balzac’s dramas, as 
they appear in his works, consist of Vautrin, Les Ressources de 
Quinola, Pamela Giraud (arranged for the stage by others), La 
Mardtre and Mer cadet le faiseur, the last of which has, since his 
death, been not unsuccessful. But on the whole he did devote 
himself to his true vocation, with a furious energy beside w'hi<*h 
even Scott’s, except in his sadder and later days, becomes 
leisurely. Balzac generally wrote (dining early and lightly, and 
sleeping for some hours immediately after dinner) from midnight 
till any hour in the following day — stretches of sixteen hours 
being not unknowm, and the process being often continued for 
days and weeks. Besides his habit of correcting a .small printed 
original into a long novel on the proofs, he was always altering 
and re-shaping his work, even before, in 1842, he carried out the 
idea of building it all into one huge structure — the Comedie 
humaine with its subdivisions of Scenes de la vie parisienne, 
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iiudes philosophtqucs, Much pains have lx»en spent upon 
tiiis title and Balzac’s intentions in selecting it. But the 
“ Human a)medy,” as a description for mere studies of life as 
his, will explain itself at once or else can never be explained. 

Of its constituents, however, some account must be given, 
and this can be best done through an exact and complete list 
of the whole work by years, with such abbreviated notes on 
the chief constituents as may lead up to a general critical sum- 
mar\^ Of the two capital works of 1829. \vc have spoken. 
J830, the epoch year, saw part (it was not fully published till 
the next) of La Peau de chayrin, one of the crudc.st, hut according 
to some estimates, one of the greatest of the works, full of 
romantic extraviigance and surplusage, but with an engrossing 
central idea — the Nemesis of accomplished desire - powerfully 
worked out ; La Matson du chat qui pelotc, a triumj)h of observa- 
tion and nature, together with a crowd of things le.ss in bulk 
but sometimes of the first excellence Kl Verdui^n Rinde de 
femme, La Paixdn nihta^c, Ac Bnl de sreanx, I,ayendcita,Cohseck, 
I' ue Double FamiUe, Les Deux Reves, Adieu, L' Elixir de lonj^ucvic, 
Sarrazinr, Vne Passion dans le dhert and Ibi flpisodc sous la 
Terreur. In 1831, La Peau de chagrin appeared complete, 
accompanied by LeReqiiisitionnaireJ.es Proscrits,LeChefd'(nwre 
ittconnu (a masterjnecc fortunately not unrecognized), Jhus 
Christ cn Flandre and Maiire Cornelius. 1832 gave Madame 
Firmiani, Le Message, Le Colonel Chaheri and Le Cure de 7 \mrs 
(two stc^ries of contrasted but extraordinary excellence), La 
Bourse, La Femme ahandonnee, Louis Lambert (autobiograj)hiral 
and pliilosojiliic), Jm Crenadicre i\x\(\ (a great favourite 

with the author). In 1833 appeared Ferragiis, chef des dhnronts, 
the first part of Lllistoire des ireize (a collection in the more 
extravagant romantic manner, \erv popular at the time, and 
since a favourite with some, but few, good judges), Le Aledeein 
de lampagne (another ])e‘t of the author’s, and a kind of intended 
document of his ability to support the cause of virtue, but, 
despite certain great things, (‘sptrially a wonderful popular 
‘‘ legend of N4i[)()le()n,” a little heavy as a wh(de), the universally 
admitted masterpiec ci of Eugmic Grandet, and L'lllusire Gandis- 
sart (very amusing). 1 833 also saw the beginning of a remarkable 
and never finished work -out of his usual scope hut exceedingly 
fiowerful in parts — the Contes drolatiqucs, a series of tales of 
Old France ir Old (or at least Kal)(‘Iaisian) luejjch, which were 
to have been a hundred in number but never got bevond the 
third batch of ten. They often borrow the licence of their 15th 
and i6th century models ; but in La Sticcube and others there is 
undoubted genius and not a little art. 1834 continued the 
Treize witli La Duchesse de Langcais and added La Recherche de 
labsnln (fine of Balzac's great studi(‘s of monomania, and thought 
by some to be the greatest, though others prefer Le Chef-d'oeuvre 
inconnu), La Femme de trente ans (the chief example of the 
author’s caprice for re-handling, and very difTerenlly judged 
as a whole), with yet another of the acknowledged triumphs, Le 
Pere Goriot, On the whole, this year’s work, though not the 
author’s largest, is perhaps his mo.st unique. Next year (1835) 
followed Melmoth reconcilie (a tribute to the great influence 
which Maturin exerciscxl, not over Balzac only, at this time in 
France), 11 n Drame au bord de la mer, the brilliant, if (piestionable, 
conclusion of Les Treize, La Fille aux yrux d'or, Le Contrai de 
tnariage and Seraphita. 'Fliis last, a Swedenborgian rhapsody 
of great l^eauty in parts, luis divided critics almost more than 
anything else of its writer’s, some seeing in it (with excuse) 
nothing but the short description given alwve in thrc^e words, 
the others (with justice) reckoning, it his greatest triumph of 
style and his nearest attempt to reach poetry through pro.se. 
1836 furnished La Messe dc Vaihee, Interdiction, Facino Cane, 
Lys dans la vallee (already referred to and of a .somewhat 
sickly sweetness), VEnfant maudit, La Virille Fille and l,e Secret 
des Ruggieri (connected with the earlier Les Deux Rhes under 
the general title, Sur Catherine de MMicis, and said to have 
been turned out by Balzac in a single night, which is ‘hardly 
possible). In 1837 were published Les Deux PoHes, destined to 
form part of Illusions perdues, Les Employes, Gambara and 
another capital work, llisioire de la grandeur et de la decadence 
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de Cesar BtroUeau, where Balzac’s own unlucky experiences in 
trade arc made thoroughly matter of art 1S38 was less fruitful, 
contributing only Le Cabinet des antiques, which had made an 
earlier partial appearance, La Matson Nueingen and line Fille 
d'Eve. But 1839 made amends with the second part of Illusions 
perdueSy Un Grand Homme de province d Paris (one of Balzac^s 
minor diploma-pieces), Le Cure de village (a very considerable 
thing), and two smaller stories, Les Secrets de la princesse de 
Cadignan and Massimilla Doni. Pierrette, Z, Marcos, Un Prince 
de la Bohime and Pierre Crassou followed in 1840, and in 1841 
Une Tenebreuse Affaire (one of his most remarkal^le workings- 
up of the minor facts of actual history), Le Martyr Calviniste 
(the conclusion of Sur Catherine de Medicis), Ursule Mirouet (an 
admirable story), La Fattsse Maitresse and Memoires de deux 
jeunes mariees, on which again there have been very different 
opinions. 1842 supplied Albert Savarus (autobiographical 
largely), Un Debut dans la vie, the very variously named and 
often rehandled Rabouilleuse (which, since Taine’s exaltation 
of it, has often been taken as a Halzacian quintessence), and 
Autre etude de jemme, yet ant)ther rehandling of earlier work. 
In 1843 came the introduction of the completed Sur Cathirine 
de Medicis, Honorine and La Muse du departement (almost as 
often reconstructed as La Femme de trenic ans), with Conmefii 
aiment les jeunes filles (a similar rehandling intended to start 
the collected Splettdeurs et mishres des courtisanes), and a further 
instalment of Illusions perdues, Les Souffrances d'un tnvenieur. 
Three out of the next four years were astonishingly fruitful. 
1844 gave Modeste Migntm (a book with a place to itself, and 
said to be founded on a story actually written by Madame 
Hanska), Gaudissart IL, A comhien Y amour reinent aux vietllards 
(a second part of the Splettdeurs), BSatrix (one of the most 
powerful if not of the most agreeable), and the first and very 
promising part of !.es Paysans, Only Vn Homme d'affaires 
came out in 1845, but this was made up in 1846 by Les CotnSdiens 
softs le satmr (sketched earlier), another jmrt of the Splendeurs, 
Oti mhimt les mauvais chemins, the first part of Les Parents 
pauvres, La Cousine Hetle (sometimes considered the topmost 
achievement of Balzac’s genius), and the final form of a work 
first issued fifteen years earlier and often retouched, Petites 
mishes de la vie conjugale, 1847 was even richer, with Le Cousin 
Pons (the second part of Les Parents pauvres, and rigain a mastcr- 
]>iecc), the conclusion of the Splendeurs, La Derniere Incarnation 
de Vauifin, II Envers de Vhistoirc content poraine (which had been 
on and off the storks for five years), and the unfinished Depute 
d'Areis- I'his was the last scene of the comedy that appeared 
in the life of its author. The conclusion of the Depute d' Arris, 
published in 1853, and those of Les Paysans and Les Petits 
Bourgeois which appeared, the first in this year, the second 
wholly in 1855, are believed or known to be by Balzac's friend, 
Charles Rabou (1803-1871). 

'Ibis immense and varied total stands to its autlior in a 
somewhat different relation from that of any other work to 
any other writer. It has been well said that the whole of Balzac’s 
production was always in his liead together ; and this is the 
main justification for his syllabus of it as the “ Comedy.” Some 
part never came out of his head into print ; we have numerous 
titles of work (sometimes spoken of in his letters as more or less 
finished) of which no trace remains, or only fragmentary MS. 
sketches. One apjmrcntly considerable Ixiok, La Hataille, which 
ivas to be devoted to the battle of Kssling, and for which he 
actually visited the ground, is frequently referred to as in pro- 
grtiss from the time of his early letters to Madame Hanska 
onwards ; but it haSs never l>cen found. Another result of this 
relation was the constant altering, re-shaping, re-connecting of 
the different parts. That if Balzac had lived as long as Hugo, 
and had preserv^ed his faculties as well, he could never have 
finished the Comedie, is of course obvious : the life of Methuselah, 
with the powers of Shakespeare, would not suffice for that. 
But that he never vtotdd — even if by some impossibility he 
could' almost equally certain. Whether there is any mark of 
decline in his latest work has been disputed, but there could 
hardly have been farther advance, and the character of the 


whole; not easy to define, is much less hard to comprehend, if 
prejudice be kept out of the way. That character was put early, 
but finally, by Victor Hugo in his funeral discourse on Balzac, 
whose work he declared, with unusual terseness, among other 
phrases of more or less gorgeous rhetoric, to be “ observation 
and imagination.” It may be doubted whether all the volurnes 
written on Balzac (a reasoned catalogue of the best of which 
will be found below) have ever said more than these three 
words, or have ever said it more truly if the due stress he laid 
upon the “and.” On the other side, most of the mistakes 
about him have arisen from laying undue stress on one of the 
two qualities, or from considering them separately rather than 
as inextricably mixed and blended. It is this blending which 
gives him his unique position. He is an observer of the most 
exact, the most minute, the most elaborate ; but he suffuses 
this observation with so strange and constant an imaginativ'C 
quality that he is, to some careful and experienced critics, never 
quite “ real ” — or almost always something more than real. 
He seems accustomed to create in a fashion which is not so much 
of the actual world as of some other, possible but not actual — ^no 
matter whether he deals with money or with love, with Paris 
or with the provinces, with old times or with new. A further 
puzzle has arisen from the fact that though Balzac has virtuous 
characters, he sees humanity on the whole “ in black ” : and 
that, whether he actually prefers the delineation of vice, mis- 
fortune, failure, or not, he produces as a rule in his readers 
the sensation familiarly described as “ uncomfortable.” His 
morality has been fiercely attacked and valiantly defended, but 
it is absolutely certain that he wrote with no immoral intention, 
and with no indifference to morality. In the same way there 
has been much discussion of his style, which seldom achieves 
beauty, and sometimes falls short of correctness, but which 
still more seldom lacks force and adequacy to his own purpose. 
On the whole, to write with the shorthand necessary here, it is 
idle to claim for Balzac an absolute supremacy in tlie novel, 
while it may be questioned whether any single book of his, or 
any scene of a hook, or even any single character or situation, is 
among the very greatest books, scenes, characters, situations in 
literature. But no novelist has created on the same scale, with 
the same range ; none has such a cosmos of his own, pervaded 
with such a sense of the originality and power of its creator. 

Balzac's life during these twenty years of strenuous production 
has, as regards the production itself, been already outlined, but 
its outward events, its distractions or avo(*ations— apart from 
that almost weekly process of “ raising the wind,” of settling old 
debts by contracting new ones, which seems to have taken up no 
small part of it— must now be shortly dealt with. Besides con- 
stant visits to the Margonne family at Sache in Touraine, and to 
the Carrauds at Frapesle in Berry, he tra\x‘lled frequently in 
France. He went in 1833 to Neuchatel for liis first meeting with 
Madame Hanska, to Geneva later for his second, and to Vienna in 
1835 for his third. He took at least two flights to Italy, in more 
or less curious circumstances. In 1838, he went on a journey to 
Sardinia to make his fortune by melting the silver out of the 
slag-heaps of Roman mines, — a project, it seems, actually feasible 
and actually accomplished, but in which he was anticipated. The 
year before, tired of I’aris apartments, he had bought ground at 
Ville d’Avray, and there constructed, certainly at great, though 
perhaps exaggerated expense, his villa of Les Jardics, which 
figures largely in the Balzacian legend . His rash and complicated 
literar>" engagements, and (it must be added) his disregard of 
them when the whim took him, brought him into frequent legal 
difficulties, the most serious of which was a law-suit with the 
RCffue de Paris in 1836. In 1831, and again in 1834, he had 
thought of standing for election as Deputy, and in the latter year 
he actually did so both at (ambrai and Angoiilcme ; but it is not 
certain that he received any votes. He also more than once took 
steps to become a candidate for the Academy, but retired on 
several occasions before the voting, and when at last, in 1849, 1'® 
actually stood, he only obtained two votes. 

As early as the Genevan meeting of 1833, Madame Hanska had 
formally promised to many Balzac in the case of her husband’s 
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deaths and this occurred at the end of 1S41. She would not, 
however, allow him even to visit her till the next year had expired, 
and then, though he travelled to St Petersburg and the engage- 
ment was renewed after a fashion, its fulfilment was indefinitely 
postponed. For some years Balzac met his beloved at Baden, 
Wiesbaden, Brussels, Paris, Rome and elsewhere. Only in 
September 1847 was he invited on the definite footing of her 
future husband to her estate of Wierzscliovnia in the Ukraine ; 
and even then the visit, interrupted by one excursion to Paris and 
back, was prolonged for more than two years before (on the 14th 
of March 1850) the wedding actually took place. But Balzac’s 
own Peau de chagrin was now reduced to its last morsel. His 
health, weakened by his enormous labours, Imd been ruined by 
the Russian cold and his journcyings across Europe. The pair 
reached the house at Paris in the rue Fortum^e, which Balzac 
had bought for his wife and filled with his collections, at the end of 
May. ()n Sunday, the j 7th of August, Victor Hugo found Balzac 
dying, attended by his mother, but not by his wife. He actually 
died at half-past eleven that night and was buried on the 20th, the 
pall-bcarcrs being Hugo him.self, Dumas, Saintc-Beuve (an enemy, 
but in this case a generous one) and the statesman Baroche, in 
Pere La Chaise, where Hugo delivered the speech cited above. 

Biiu-TO(..kai>hy. — Tin* I'xtraordinarily coiin)liciitod bibliography 
oi Balzac will be foiiml all but coiii]>lcto in the llistoire dcs (vnru's 
(1875 and later), attached by M. Sjioelberch dc l^ovenjoiil I0 the 
Piiihon defitiitive, and supplemented by him in numerous smaller 
wtirks, AnUntr de Italsai, Vne I*a^e perdue de Balzao, &c. Summaries 
ol it will be found appended to the introductory critical noiict'?. ol 
each volume of the English translation edited by Saintsbiiry (London, 
i8o5-i 8<>8), which also contains a short Memoir and general criticism. 
Ih'lore the* fidition difiuitivc (1869 onwards), the works had bet'ii 
issued during the author’s lih; in various forms and instalments, 
the earliest C omHie humaivw being ol 1842 to 1840 in sixteen volumes. 
J’'or many years, however, the edition best known was that refened 
to in Browning as " all Balzac’s novels filty volumes long,” 
nally fifty-live small and closely printed 24mos kept slerc'Ot>j>ed 
with varying dates Vjy Michel (QUinann) Levy, whieh did not 
contain the miscellaneous works and was not arninged according 
to the author’s last disposition, but did include the (J'.uvrei, de 
jcuucssc. These wt're not rejirinted in the /Cdiiioj? dtfuiUire, but this 
gi\(s the nii.scellaneons works in lour volumes, an invaliialde 
volume of corres]xmdence, and the Histoire dcs o'uvres as ci^ed. 
'Jo tins was added, in iSo j, anotlier volum<\ tiipertoire dcs cpuens 
de Halzuc, in which the history oi the vaiious ju'rsonagt's ol the 
( 'mudic is tracked throughout and langed under s<'j)arale articles by 
^IM. ('erllicer and (?hristoplic with extraordinary jiains, and with a 
result ol ii.sel Illness which should have protected it from some ciitical 
siu-ers. In i8o<) a])]H-ared, as the lirsl volume of (Jiuvns posUntmes. 
an inslaliTieut of the J.etlres d I'llrati^^re, and in ioof> a Sfrond (up 
to 1844) with a portrait of Madame Jlanska, and oilier ill usti.it ions. 

Works on Balzac are verv nmnerous, and some of them are of much 
im})ortance. Sainte-BiMive and Balzac fell out, and a iunoiis dia- 
tribe by the novelist on the cnlic is jireserved ; Iml the latter’s post- 
moitern examination in Caitseyies du liitidi, vol. ii,, is not mitair, 
though it could hardly be cordi.il. (.iautier, who wjis a ver>' intimate 
aiitl trusty irieml ot Balzac, has lelt an excllent study, mainly 
personal, rejirinted in his l*ortraits umteniporaius, Lamartine 
produced a volume, not of much value, on Balzac in and 

minor contemporarie.s tiozlan, Lemer, Chanipfii'iiry-’ sn])]>hed some 
thing. But the .series of iinportanl studies of Balzac, ba.sed on the 
whole of his work and not biased by friendship or enmity, begins 
vritli Taine’s Essay of 1858, reprinted in volume form, 1865. Even 
then the Uiuvres diverses were acce.ssible only by immense labour 
in the, scattered originals, and the invaluable Correspondam e not at 
all. It wiis not till the reunion of all in the [idition definitive was 
completed, that full study of man and work was possible. To this 
edition itself was attached a sort of official critical introdnclion. 
l.’(Euvre dc Balzac, by M. Marcel Barri^ro (i8yo). But this is largely 
oc. upied by elalx^rate analyses of the different books, and the ]nirely 
cnticyl part is .small, and not of the first value. Better are M. Paul 
f'ixt’s fissaii stir Balzac (2 v^ols., 1803-1894), wdiich bu.sy Ihein.selvts 
e-.'>ecially with tracing tyiies of character. Important and new 
biographical details (including the profier spelling of the name) were 
liivcn in M. Edmond Birc’s llonore de Balzac (1897). The Balzac 
tr'f'ire of A. Cabanas (1899) is chii*fly remarkable for its investiga- 
tions of Balzac’s fancy for occult studii*s, and the first part [Balzac 
imprhncur) of MM. Hanotaux and Vicaire’s La Jeunesse de Balzac 
VI903) mentioned above, for its dealing with the printing lni.siness and 
the intimacy with Madame de Berny. I'wo most im}7orlant .siudif's 
of Balzac in French, are those of M. A. Le Breton, Balzac, I’homme 
et rceuvre (190^), a somewhat severe, but critical and very well- 
informed examination, and M. Ferdinand Bninetifere's Jfonnti’ de 
Balzac (1906), a brilliant but rather ono-sided panegyric on the 
subject as the evolver of the modem novel proper, and a realist and 
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observer par excellence. In English, translations of separate books 
are innumerable ; of the whole, besides that mentioned alxiv'c, but 
containing a few tilings then* omitted, an American version by 
Miss Wormeley and others may be mentioned. The most elaborate 
monograph in English, till recently, was F Wedmore’s Balzac 
(1887), with a useful bibliography up to the time. The recent 
additions to our knowledge arc utilized in Miss Mary F. Sandars* 
Balzac (1904), a rather popular, but full and readable summary, 
chiefly of the life, from all but the latest dwiunenls. and W. H. 
Helm’s Aspects of Balzac (11)05), whieh is critical as well as anec- 
dotic. The present writer, besitles the critical and biographical 
c.s.says referred to above, prefixed a .shorter one to <1 translation of 
Les ChoHuns executed by liimsidf in 1890. (( 1 . Sa.) 

BALZAC^ JEAN LOUIS GUEZ DE (1594- 1654), French author, 
was born at Angouleinc in 1594. At the of eighteen he 
travelled in Holliind with Th6ophile dc Yiaud, with whom he later 
exchanged bitter recriminations. He was early befriended by 
the due dTvpcnion and his son Louis, Cardinal de la Valette, 
who look him to Rome. His letters written to his acquaintances 
and to many who held a high position at the French court 
gained fur him a great reputation, roinpliments were sliowercd 
upon him, he became an habitue of the Hotel de Rambouillct, 
and his head appears to have been turneil a little by his success. 
Richelieu was lavish of praise and promises, but never offered 
Balzac the preferment he expetT d. In 1624 a collection of his 
J,ettres was published, and was received with great favour. 
From the chateau of Tkil/.ac, whither he had retired, he continued 
to correspond with Jean fhapelain, Valentin C'onrart and others. 
In 1634 be was elected to the Academy. lie died at Angoiileine 
on the i8th of February 1654. His fame rests chiefly u})on the 
T.dircs, a second collectioii of wliii h a})peiired in i63(>. Ncfucil 
dc iiouvelles Ictlres was printed in the next year, ills letters, 
though empty and affected in matter, show a real mastery of 
style, introducing a new clearness and precision into French 
prose and encouraging the development of th<* language on 
national lines by empliasizing its most idiomatic elements. 
Balzac has thus the credit of executing in French prose a reform 
parallel to Malherbe’s in verse. In 1631 ho published an eulogy 
of Tx)uis XI I L entitled Lc Prince ; in 1652 the Socralc citt<!icn, 
the best of his longer works ; Arisiippc on dc la Cour in L.58 ; 
and several dissertations on style. 

His (Kitvres wore collected (2 v'ots.) in i0f)5 by Vakmtiiie C'oi.K'O 
I'here are inimerou.s English Iraiislations iioin Balzac, d.'iting horn 
tlin 17th century. 

BAM, a town of Bersia in the province of Kerman, situated 
IJ5 m. S.l’L of the city of Kerman at an elevation of 3^00 It. 
on both banks ol the river Bam. Bop. about 13,000. It is the 
caj)itiil of the Bam-Xarma.shir distrit:t and has exlen.sivc groves 
of date-palms and gardens. Outside the town stands the famous 
citadel with walls 40 ft. in height. This citadel was, even as late 
as the beginning of tbe 19th century, the strongest lortified place 
i in Bersia, and owi d its strength Lo the Afglians who took Bam 
in 17x9 and were not finally expelled until rSoi. J’ost and 
telegraph ofiic es have been estallished there since 1903. 

BAMBERG, a town and arcJiiepiseopal see of Germany, in 
the kingdom of Bavaria. Jk>p. (J885) 31,521 ; (1905) 45,308. 
It lies on an ojicn plain on the riviT Kegnitz, 2 m. above its 
junction with the Main, anti 39 m. north of Nuremberg by rail* 
w^ay. The upper town is built on seven lulls, each crowned by 
a church, while the lower, still partially .surrounded by walls 
and ditcJies, is divided by the river and Jaidwig.skanal into three 
districts. The catliedral is a noble late Romanesque building 
W’itii four imposing towers, it was founded in 1004 liy the 
emperor Henry II., finished in 1012, aflerwmds partially burnt, 
and rebuilt in the 13th century. Of its many works of art may 
be mentioned the magnificent marble tomb of the founder and 
his wife, tlie empress Cunigunde, carved by I'ilman Kiemen- 
schneider between 1499 and i5i3> »^nd an equestrian statue of 
the emperor Conrad III. Other noteworthy churclies arc the 
Jakobskirclie, an 11th-century Romanesque basilica ; the 
St Martinskin he ; the Marienkirche or Obere JTurrkirche 
(1320-1387), which lias now Ixien restored to its original pure 
Gothic JstyJe. 'J'he Michaclskirche, 12th-century Romanesque 
(restored), on the Michaelsberg, was formerly the church of a 
Benedictine monastery secularized in 1803, whicli now contain.*} 
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the Biirgerspital, or alms-house, and the museum and municipal 
art collections. Of the bridges connecting the sections of the 
lower town the most interesting is the Ohere Brikkey completed 
in 1455. Halfway across this, on an artificial island, is the 
Ratliaus (rebuilt 1744-1756). The royal lyceum, formerly a 
Jesuit college, contains notable collections and the royal library 
of over 300,000 volumes. The picturesque Old Palace {Alte 
Residenz) was built in 1591 on the site of an old residence of 
the counts of Babenberg. The New Palace (1698-* 17 04) was 
formerly occupied by the prince-bishops, and from 1864 to 1867 
by the deposed King Otto of Greece. Noteworthy among the 
monuments of the town is the Maximilian fountain (1880), with 
statues of Maximilian I. of Bavaria, the emperor Henry 11 . and 
his wife, Conrad III. and St Otto, bishop of Bamberg. At a 
short distance from the town is the Altenburg (1266 ft.), a 
castle occupied from 1251 onwards by the bishops of Bamberg. 
It was destroyed in 1553 by Albert, margrave of Brandenburg, 
but has been partly restored. The schools include the lyceum 
for philosophy and Catholic theology (a survival of the university 
suppres.scd in 1803), a seminary, two gymnasia, a Realschulc, 
and several technical schools, including one for porcelain- 
painting. The industries of the town include cotton spinning 
and weaving, silk spinning, the manufacture of tobacco, ropes, 
metal-ware, furniture, &c. The market gardens of the neigh- 
bourhood arc famous, and there is a considcralile shipping trade 
by the river and the Ludwigskanal. 

Bamberg, first mentioned in 902, grew up by the castle 
(Bab' nbereh) which gave its name to the Babenberg family 
(qjK). On their extincli<»n it passed to the Saxon hou.sc, and in 
T007 the emperor Henry II. founded the see. From the middle 
of the 13th century onward the bishops were princes of the 
Empire. Hie see was seciil;i,ri/.('d in 1802 and in 1803 assigtied 
to Bavaria. 

A brief liistory of the bishopric is given in the Catholic Encyclo 
paViHa (bondnn and New York, loog), with bildiography. For 
general and special works on the town .s<*o X)lys.s(i ('bevalier, Topo 
biblio^Yaphie (Montbeliard, i8<)4-i8<)o), s. v. 

BAMBERGER^ LUDWIG (1823-1899), German economist and 
politician, was born of Jewish parents on the 22nd of July 1823 
at Mainz. After studying at Giessen, Heidelberg and Gottingen, 
he entered on the practice of the law. When the revolution of 
1848 broke out he took an ai'tivc part as one of the leaders of the 
republican party in his native city, both as jHipular orator and as 
editor of one of the local fiapcrs. In 1849 he took part in the 
republican rising in the Palatinate and Baden ; on the restoration 
of order he was condemned to death, but he had escaped to 
Switzerland. The next yeans he spent in exile, at first in London, 
then in Holland ; in 1853 he went to Paris, where, by means of 
private connexions, he received an appointment in the bank of 
Bischoffheim & Goldschmidt, of which he became managing 
director, a post which he held till 1866. During these years he 
saved a competence and gained a thorough acquaintance with 
the theor>' and practice -of finance. This he put to account when 
the amnesty tif enabled him to return to Germany. He was 
elected a memlier of the Reichstag, where he joined the National 
Liberal party, for like many other exiles he was willing to accept 
the results of Bismarck's work. In 1868 he published a short life 
of Bismarck in French, with the object of producing a better 
understanding of German affairs, and in 1870, owing to his 
intimate acquaintance with France and with finance, he w^as 
summoned by Bismarck to Versailles to help in the discussion of 
terms of peace. In the German Reichstag he was the leading 
authority on matters of finance and economics, as well as a clear 
and persuasive speaker, and it was chiefly owing to him that a 
gold rurrency was adopted and that the German Imperial Rank 
took its present form ; in his later years he wrote and spoke 
strongly against bimetallism. He was the leader of the free 
traders, and after 1878 refused to follow Bismarck in his new 
policy of protection, state socialism and colonial development ; 
m a celebrated speech he declared that the day on whicli it was 
introduced was a dies nefastus for Germany. True toJhis free 
trade principles he and a number of followers left the National 
Liberal party and fonned the so-called “ Secession in i88o. He 


was one of the few prominent politicians who consistently main- 
tained the struggle against state socialism on the one hand and 
democratic socialism on the other. In 1892 he retired from poli- 
tical life and died in 1899. Bamberger was a clear and attractive 
writer and was a frequent contributor on political and economic 
questions to the Nation and other periodicals. His most important 
works are those on the currency, on the French war-indemnity, 
his criticism of socialism and his apology for the Secession. 

An edition of his collected works (including the French life of 
Bismarck) was published in 1894 in hve volumes. After his death 
in 1899 appeared a volume of reminiscences, which, though it does 
not extend beyond 1866, gives an interesting picture of his share in 
the revolution of 1848, and of his life in Paris. ( J . W. He.) 

BAMBINO, IL (Ttal. for “ the Babe ”), the name given in art 
to the image of the infant Jesus in swaddling clothes common 
in Roman Catholic churches. The most famous is the miracle- 
working Saniissimo Bambino in the church of Ara Cocli at 
Rome, the festival of which is celebrated on the feast of the 
Epiphany ( January 6). 

BAMBOO, the popular name for a tribe of grasses, Bamhuseae, 
which arc large, often tree-like, with woody stems. The stems 
spring from an underground root-.stock and arc often crowded 
to form dense clumps ; the largest species reach 120 ft. in 



Fig. 1 . — Bamhusa arundinacea, an Indian bamboo, i, Leafy 
sh<x»t. 2, Branch of inflorescence, J nat. size. 3. Spikclet. 4, Flower. 

height. The slender stem is hollow, and, as generally in grasses, 
has well-marked joints or nodes, at which the cavity is closed by 
a strong diaphragm. The branches arc numerous and in some 
species spiny ; the narrow, often short, leaf-blade is usually 
jointed at the base and has a short stalk, by wliich it is attached to 
the long sheath. The spikelets are usually many-flowered and 
variously arranged in racemes or panicles. The flower differs 
from that of the majority of grasses in having usually three 
lodicules and six stamens. Many species bloom annually, but 
others only at intervals sometimes of many years, when the 
individuals of one and the same species are found in bloom over 
large areas. Thus on the west coast of India the simultaneous 
blooming of Bamhusa arundinacea (fig. 1), one of the largest 
species, has been observed at intervals of thirty-two years. After 
ripening of the seed, the leafless flowering culms always die down. 

The Bambuseae contain twenty-three genera and occur through- 
out the tropical zone, but very unevenly distributed ; they also 
extend into the sub-tropical and even into the temperate zone, 
j Tropical Asia is richest in species ; in Africa there are very few. 
i Tn Asia they extend into Japan and to 10,000 ft. or more on the 
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Himalayas ; and in the Andes of South America they reach the 
snow-line. 

The fruit in Batnbusa, Arundinarta and other genera resembles 
the grain generally cliaracteristic of grasses, but in Dendrocalamus 
and others it is a nut, while rarely, as in Melocanna, it is fleshy and 
suggests an apple in size and appearance. The uses to which all 
the parts and products of the bamboo are applied in Oriental 
countries are almost endless. The soft and succulent shoots, when 
just beginning to spring, are cut off and served up at tabic like 
asparagus. Like that vegetable, also, they are earthed over to 
keep them longer fit for consumption ; and they afford a con- 
tinuous supply during the whole year, though it is more abundant 
in autumn. They are also salted and eaten with rice, prepared 
in the form of pickles or candied and preserved in sugar. As the 
plant grows older, a species of fluid is secreted in the hollow joints, 
in which a concrete substance once highly valued in the East for 
its medicinal qualities, called tabaxir or tabaschcer, is gradually 
developed. This substance, which has been found to be a purelv 
dliceous concretion, is possessed of peculiar optical properties. 
\s a medicinal agent the bamboo is entirely inert, an<l it has 
never been received into the European materia inedica. 

1 'he grains of the 
bamboo are available 
for food, and the 
Chinese have a proverb 
that it produces seed 
more abund?intly in 
years when the rice 
crop fails, which means, 
probably, that in times 
of dearth the nati^'es 
look more after such a 
source of food. The 
Hindus eat it mixed 
with honey as a deli- 
cacy, equal quantities 
being put into a hollow 
joint, coated externally 
with clay, and thus 
roasted ov(t a fire. 

The fleshly fruit f>f 

Melocanna is baked 
and eaten. The plant 
is a native of India, but 
is sometimes cultivated 
as in Mauritius. It is. 

Fro. 2. ’ Baml>oo {Batnbusa vitlgaris), however, the stem of 

much mluccd. Grows io to 50 ,,hich is 

applied to the greatest 
variety of uses. Joints of sufficient size form water buckets : 
smaller ones are used as bottles, and among the Dyaks of 
Borneo they are employed as cooking vessels. Bamboo is 
extensively used as a timber wood, and houses are frequently 
made entirely out of the products of the plant ; complete 
sections of the stem form posts or columns ; split up, it serves for 
floors or rafters ; and, interwoven in ’lattice-work, it is employed 
for the sides of rooms, admitting light and air. The roof is 
sometimes of bamboo solely, and when split, which is accom- 
plished with the greatest ease, it can be formed into laths or 
planks. It is employed in shipping of all kinds ; some of the 
strongest plants are selected for masts of boats of moderate 
size, and the masts of larger vessels are sometimes formed by 
the union of several bamboos built up and joined together. 

The bamboo is employed in the construction of all kinds of 
agricultural and domestic implements and in the materials 
and implements required in fishery. Bows are made of it 
by the union of two pieces with many bands ; and, the 
septa being bored out and the lengths joined together, it 
is employed, as we use leaden in transmitting water to 

reservoirs or gardens. From the light and slender stalks shafts 
for arrows arc obtained : and in the south-west of Asia there is 
a certain species of equally slender growth, from which writing- 



pens or reeds are made. A joint forms a holder for papers or 
pens, and it was in a joint of liamboo that silk* worm eggs were 
carried from Gbina to Constantinople during the reign of 
Justinian. The outer cuticle of Oriental species is so hard that 
it forms a sharp and durable cutting edge, and it is so siliceous 
tliat it can be used as a whetstone. This outer cuticle, cut into 
thin strips, is one of the most durable and beautiful ’materials 
for basket-making, and both in China and Japan it is largely so 
employed. Strips are also woven into ctiges, chairs, l^ds and 
other articles of furniture. Oriental wicker-work in bamboo being 
unequalled for beauty and neatne.ss of workmanship. In (’hina 
the interior portions of the stem are beaten into a pulp and used 
for the manufacture of the finer varieties of paper. Bamboos 
are imported to a considerable extent into Europe for the use of 
basket-makers, and for umbrella and walking-sticks. In short, 
the purposes to which the bamboo is applicable are almost 
endless, and wxdl justify the opinion that “ it is one of the most 
wonderful and most beautiful productions of the tropics, and 
one of Nature’s most valuable gifts to uncivilized man ” (A. R. 
Wallace, The Malay Archipelago). 

A number of species of Imml^o are hardy under cultivation in 
the British Isles. A useful and interesting account of these 
and their cultivation will be found in the Bamboo Garden, by 
A. B. Freeman-Mitford. They arc mostly natives of China and 
Japan and belong to the genera Arundinarta, Batnbusa and 
Phyllosiachys ; but include a few Himalayan species of Arundi- 
naria. ’Fhey may be propagated by seed (though owing to the 
rare occurrence of fruit, this method is .seldom applicable), by 
division and by cuttings. 'Fhey are described as hungry plants 
which well rcjmy generous treatment, and will flourish in a rich, 
not loo stiff loiun, and for the first year or two should l>e well 
mulched. They should be shelu*red from winds and well watered 
during the growing period. Wlieu being transplant d the roots 
must l>e disturbed as little as pfissible. The following may be 
mentioned: Arundinarta sinwni, a fine plant whicli in the 
bamboo garden at Kew has reached iS ft. in height, and not 
infrequently flowers and fruits in Britain ; A. japonica, a tall 
and handsome plant generally grown in gardens under the name 
Batnbusa niHakc ; A. nitida, “ by far the daintie.st and most 
attractive of all its genus, and remarkably hardy ” ; Batnbusa 
palmata, with leaves a foot or more long and three inches 
broad ; B. iesselata ; B. quadrangular! s, remarkable for its 
square stems ; Phyllosiachys milts, growing to 6o ft. high in 
its native home, C'hina and Japan ; and P. nigra, so called from 
the black stem, a handsome species. 

BAMBURGH, or Bamuorough, a village in the Berwick-upon- 
Tweed parliamentary division of Northumberland, England, on 
the sea-coast, 2^ m. E. of Belford station on the North iCustern 
railway, and 54 m. N. of Newcastle. It was a royal borough 
previous to the Norman (!onquest and returned two members to 
parliament in the reign of ICdward I. Its ancient castle occupies 
a magnificent position close to the sea on an almost perpendicular 
rock, 150 ft. in height, accessible only on the south-east side. 

The first erection is ascribed by the Saxon chronicles to King 
Ida of Northumberland. The castle buildings are of various 
dates from the Norman period and are of great strength and 
dignity. They include a massive keep and the remains of an 
apsidal chapel dedicated to St IVter. In the village, the church 
is dedicated to St Aidan, who was bishop of Lindisfarne or Holy 
Island, which lies off the coast to the north, about 634. It is 
a fine cruciform building, mainly (»f l^arly English date, with a 
crypt beneath the chancel. In the churchyard is a monument 
to Grace Darling (1815-* 1842), the brave rescuer of some of the 
crew of the ship “ inirfarshire ” in 1H38. The Longstone 
Lighthouse, where her father was kee|>er, stands on an outer 
rock of the Fame Islands, which stretch north-eastward for 6 m. 
from the coast at Barnburgh. 

'Fhe town of Hamburgh (Bebbanhurgh) sprang up round the 
ancient castle. During the struggle for the crown l>etwecn 
William Rufus and Robert of Normandy, Bambui^gh was 
Ix^sieged by William, who, finding the defence too strong, 
erected and garrison#^d a new castle l^efore Hamburgh called 
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Malveisin ” or “ Evil neighbour.” Earl Robert of North- 
umberland^ who was in command of Hamburgh, having been 
defeated in a sally, the castle surrendered to William in November 
1095. mention of Hamburgh as a borough does not 

occur until 1 169, when the men paid 2} marks to an aid. Henry 
III. by charter of 1254-1255 granted the burgesses their town 
at an annual fee farm rent of 26 marks, of which they were 
acquitted in 1318 and 1327 “ on account of the robberies and 
fires inflicted on them by the Scots.” Edward III. in 1332 
confirmed the charter of Henry 111 ., and granted further that 
the town should be a free borough governed by four bailiffs, 
that it should be enclosed by a wall and that the burgesses 
should have a *gild merchant. He also altered the marketrday 
from Sunday to Wednesday, and gave licence for the fairs, 
which had been held “ from time immemorial ” on the feasts of 
SS. Oswald and Aidan, to continue for three extra days. During 
the Scottish wars of the reign of Henry V., Hamburgh again 
suffered severely, so much so that in 1439 the burgesses had 
decreased in number from 120 to 13. These again petitioned 
for a remission of their farm, which in 1446 was reduced to £to 
yearly. Hamburgh was twice taken by the Yorkists in the 
Wars of the Roses and twice recovered by Queen Margaret. 
Tn 1463, after it had been re<!0vered a second time by the queen, 
Henry VI. stayed there for a year, but after the battle of Hexham 
it was again taken by the Yorkists, and the castle and town 
were then so much injured that from that timci there is no 
mention of the burgesses or their privileges. Hamburgh returned 
two members to parliament in 1295 and again in Edward IJl.’s 
reign, but since then has never been represented. In 1384 
Lonl Neville received licence to dig for sea-coal in Hamburgh, 
and mines of coal and lead existed there as late as 1681. 

BAMBUTE (sometimes iiict^rrectly called Batvva), a race of 
pygmies of the Semliki Forest, on the western borders of the 
Uganda Protectorate between Albert Nyanza and Albert 
Kclward Nyanza. They probably form merely a branch of the 
pygmy race of Equatorial Africa, repiresented farther west by 
II. von Wissmanns Batwa (g.v,). Their complexion varies 
from reddish-yellow to brownish-black, with head-hair often of 
a russet-brown, and body-hair, black ancl bristly on upper lip, 
chin, chest, axillae and pubes, yellowish and tleecy on cheeks, 
Imck and limbs. Their average hc‘ight is 4 ft. q in. Even when 
forced to keep clean, their skins give out a rancid odour, some- 
thing (Sir 11 . H. Johnston say.s) between the smell of a monkey 
and a negro. Their faces are remurkaV^lc for the long upper lip, 
and the i)ridgel(‘ss nose with enormous alae (the cartilage of 
the nose above the nostrils). JJke the Hatwa they are nomad 
hunters, building only huts of sticks and leaves, and living in 
the forest, where the\' hunt the largest game with no weapon 
but a liny bow from which they shoot poisoned arrows. ,Sir 
M. }f. Johnston stales that the Bambute have a good idea of 
drawing, and with a sharpened stick can skeU'h in sand or mud 
the beasts and l)irds kncAvn to them. The Bambute do not 
tattoo or scar, nor have they any love of ornament, wearing no 
ear-rings, necklets, anklets, iS:c. The upper incisors and canines 
are sharpened to a point. Tn the forests they go quite naked. 
They speak a corrupted form of the dialects of their negro 
neighlK>urs. 'I hey havt; a px'culiar way of singing their words. 
Their voices are low and musical and the. pronunciation is 
singularly sUiccato, every syllable being separately uttered. 
*n>ey show no trace of spirit or anc'estor worship, but have some 
idea that thunder, lightning and rain are manifestations of an 
Evil Power, and that the dead are reincarnated in the red 
hush-pig. 'rh«!y have no tribal government, accepting as 
temp<^ary lawgiver some adept hunter. Marriage is by pur- I 
chase ; polygamy seems to exist , but the domestic affections 
are strong. 'Fhe dead art* buried in dug graves, and food, 
tobacco and weapons arc often placed with the corpse. The 
Bambute are very musical, though they arc uninventive as 
regards instruments. They have many sfmgs which they sing 
well and they dance with spirit. 

See A. do Qnatrefagos, Tht* Pygmies (Eng. edit. 1895) ; Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Uganda Proteettfraie (1902). 
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BAMFORD, SAMUEL (1788-1B72), English labour politician, 
was bom at Miston, near Middleton, Lancashire, on the 28th 
of February 1788. Himself a stalwart weaver, he was opposed 
to physical force movements and did all he could to restrain 
the violent resistance to trade oppression which was so common ; 
yet through attending and speaking at the meeting (1819) at 
Peterloo, Manchester (g-v.), which was intended to be a peaceful 
gathering to petition for Parliamentary reform and a repeal of 
the Corn I-aw but ended in a massacre, he was arrested for a 
breach of the law, convicted and sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. He was the author of several widely popular 
poems (principally in the Lancashire dialect) showing sympathy 
with the conditions of his class, and his Passages in the Life of a 
Radical (1840-1844) is an authoritative history of the condition 
of the working classes in the years succeeding the battle of 
Waterloo. He died at Harpurhey on the 13th of April 1872, 
and was accorded a public funeral, attended by thousands. 

BAMIAN, a once renowned city of Afglianistan, situated about 
80 m. N.W. of Kabul. Its remains lie in a valley of the Hazara 
country, on the chief road from Kabul towards Turkestan, and 
immediately at the northern foot of that prolongation of the 
Indian Caucasus now called Koh-i-Baha. The passes on the 
Kabul side arc not less than 11,000 and 12,000 ft. in absolute 
height, and those immediately to the north but little inferior. 
The height of the valley was fixed at about 8500 ft., and the 
surrounding country carefully surveyed by Major Pelham T. 
Maitland and the Hon. tl. Talbot, during the progress of the 
Russo-Afghan Boundary C ommission in November 1885. 'I'he 
river draining the valley is one of the chief sources of the Sarkhab 
(Surkhab) or Aksarai, an important tributary of the Upper Oxiis. 
The prominences of the cliffs which line the valley are crowned 
by the remains of numerous massive towers, whilst their pre- 
cipitous faces arc for 6 or 7 m. pierced by an infinity of ancient 
cave-dwellings, some of which are still occupied. The artiud 
site of the old city is marked by mounds and remains of w'^alls, 
and on an isolated rock in the middle of the valley are consifler- 
able ruins of what appears to have been the acropolis, now knov;n 
to the ixjople as Ghulgulah. But the most fumotis remains at 
Bamiati are two colossal standing idols, carvtxl in the cliffs on the 
north side of the valley. They are 173 ft. and 120 ft. high 
respectively. These images, which ha\'c been mut li injured, 
apparently by cannon-.shot, are cut in niches in the rock, and both 
images and niches have been coated with stucco. There is an 
inscription, not yet interpreted, over the greater idol, and on each 
side of its niche are staircases l(*ading to a chamber near the head, 
which shows traces of elaborate ornamentation in azure and 
gilding. These chambers are used by the amir as store-houses for 
grain. I’he surface of the niches also has iK^en painted with 
figures. In one of the branch valleys is a similar colossus, some- 
what inferior in size to the second of these two ; and there are 
indications of other niches and idols. Chahilburj, 28 m. from 
/.ari. on the road to Balkh by The Jialkhab, at the east end of the 
Sokhtagi valley ; Shahr-i-Babar. about 45 m. above ('luihil- 
burj ; and (iaw^argin, 6 m. al>ove Shahr-i-Babar, are all 
fortified sites of about the same age as the relics at Damian. At 
Haibak there i.s a very perfect excavation called the Takht-i- 
Rustam (a general name for all incomprehensible constructions 
amongst the modern inhabitants of Afghan 'furkestan), which 
consists of an annular ditch enclosing a platform, with a small 
house about 21 ft. square above it, all cut out of the solid rock. 
There are hundreds of caves in this neighbourhood, all pointing 
to a line of ITuddhist occupation connecting Balkh with Kabul. 
As seen from the r(K:k of Ghulgulah, Bamian, with its ruined 
towers, its colossi, its innumerable grottos, and with the singular 
red colour of its barren soil, presents an impressive aspect of 
desolation and mystery. 

That the idols of Bamian, about which so many conjectures 
have been uttered, were Buddhist figures, is ascertained from 
the narrative of the Chinese pilgrim, Hsuan-Tsang, who saw 
them in their splendour in a.d. 630, and was verified by the 
officers above named, who discovered other Buddhist caves and 
excavations in the valleys of the Balkhab and Sarikol. 
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Still vaster than. these was a recumbent figure^ 2 m. east of 
Bamian, representing Sakya Buddha entering Nirv&na, ue. in 
act of death. This was “ about 1000 ft. in length.” No traces 
of this are alluded to by modern travellers^ but in all likelihood 
it was only formed of rubble plastered (as is the case still with 
such Nirvana figures in Indo-China) and of no durability. For 
a city so notable Bamian has a very obscure history. It does not 
seem possible to identify it with any city in classical geography : 
Alexandria ad Caucasum it certainly was not. The first known 
mention of it seems to be that by IIsuan-Tsang, at a time when 
apparently it had already passed its meridian, and was the head 
of one of the small states into which the empire of the White 
Huns had broken up. At a later period Bamian was for half a 
century, ending a.d. 1214, the scat of a branch of the Ghori 
dynasty, ruling over Tokharistan, or the basin of the Upper Oxus. 
The place was long besieged, and finally annihilated (1222) by 
Jenghiz Khan, whose wrath was exasperated at the death of a 
favourite grandson by an arrow from its walls. There appears 
to be no further record of Bamian as a city ; but the cliaracter 
of ruins at Ghulgulah agrees with traditions on the spot in 
indicating that the city must have been rebuilt after the time of 
the Mongols and again perished. In 1840, during the British 
occupation of Kabul, Bamian was the scene of an action in which 
v'(jl()ncl William H. Dennie with a small force routed Dost 
Midiommed Khan, accompanied by a number of Uzbeg chiefs. 

S.t; Hon. M. G. Talbot, “The Rock -cut Caves and Statues of 
Hannan. ■’ Journal A‘. A uslral. Soc, vol. xviii. part 3 ; and J. A. (iniy. 
At the Court of the Amir (1^5). (T. H, II.*) 

BAMPTON, JOHN (r. 1690-1 751), English divine, was amember 
of rrinity College, Oxford, where he graduated M.A. in 1712, 
and for some tirru; canon of Salisbury. He died on the 2nd of 
June 1751, aged 61. His will directs that eight lectures shall 
i)c delivered annually at Oxford in the University Church on as 
iiuiriy Sunday mornings in full term, “ between the commence- 
ment of the last month in Lent term and the end of the third 
week in Act Ujrm, upon either of the following subjects : — to 
confirm and establish the Christian faith, and to confute all 
heretics and schismatics ; upon the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures ; upon the authority of the writings of the primitive 
fathers, as to the faitli and practice of tlie primitive Church ; 
u|X)n the. divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; upon 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost ; upon the articles of the (.'hristian 
faith as comprehended in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds.” 
riu? 1 ( f inrer, who nui.st be, at least a Master of Arts of Oxford or 
Cambridge , was formerly chosen yearly by tlie heads of colleges, 
on the fourth 'J uesday in Raster terra, and no one can be chosen 
a second time. The series of lectures began in 1780, and is still 
continued, tliough since 1895 elections are only made in alternate 
year.s through a depreciation of the revenue of the fund. The 
endowment provide.^ £120 for each lecturer, and the lectures 
have to he published within two months of their delivery. 
Among the lecturers have been Heber in 1815 (The Personality 
and O ffice of the Christian Comforter) ; K. Whately in 1822 {Party 
Feeling in Religion)] K. D. Hampden in 1832 {The Scholastic 
Philosophy in relation to Christian Theology) ; K. M. Goulbum in 
1850 {The Resurrection of the Body) ; H. L. Mansel in 1858 {The 
Limits of Religious Thought) ; H. P. Liddon in 1866 Divinity 
of our Lord)] E. Hatch in 1880 {The Organization of the Early 
Christian Churches)] C. Bigg in 1886 {Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria)] C. Gore in 1891 {The huarnation)] W. Sanday in 
1893 ( Inspirati on)\ J . R. Illingworth in 1 894 ( Personality, H uman 
and Divine)] W. R. Inge in 1899 {Christian Mysticism), &c. A 
complete list is given in the Oxford Historical Register. The 
institution has done much to preserve a high standard in English 
theology ; and the lectures as a whole form a historically interest- 
ing collection of apologetic literature. 

BAlfPOR, a town of Persia, in tlie province of Baluchistan, 
330 m. S.E. of Kerman, in 27° 12' N., 60® 24' E., at an elevation 
of 1720 ft. Pop. about 2000. It is the capital of the province 
and situated on the banks of the Bampur river which flows from 
cast to west and empties itself about 70 m. W. into a hamun, 
or depression, 50 m. in length, and called Jaz-morian. The old 
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chadel of Bampdr which crowned an elevation about 100 ft. 
in height, 3 m. north of the river, having completely fallen in 
ruins, a new fort called Kalah Niisseri, was built at Fahraj, 
15 m. further east, in the 'eighties ; and Fahraj, which now has a 
population of about 2500, has liecomc more important than 
Bampur. Fahraj, which is also known us Pahura, Pnharu, 
Puhra, is by some identified as the Poura where Alexander the 
Great halted on his march from India^ but others are more in 
favour of another Fahraj near Bam, or even of Bampur itself. 

BAMRA, a feudatory state of India, in the province of Bengal. 
Area 1988 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 123,378; estimated revenue 
£5000 ; tribute £100. Most of the country is forest, prtxluring 
only timber and lac but said to be rich in iron ore. 'I'hc northern 
border is touched by the Be^al-Nagpur railway, with a station 
at Bamra town. The state is one of the five Uriya feudatories, 
which were transferred from the C'cntral Provinces to Bengal 
on the reconstitution of that province in October 1905. ’fhe 
capital is Deogarh. 

BAN, a word taken from the root of a verb common to many 
Teutonic languages and meaning originally “ to proclaim ” or 
“ to announce.” I’hc Late Lat. form of the word is hannum. 

In the laws of the I'nmks and kindred trilx^s the word had 
three main uses : first in the general sense of a proclamation, 
secondly, for the fine incurn*tl for disobeying siu'h proclamation, 
and thirdly for the district over which proclamations were issued. 

It WHS the frequent use of proclamations or bans, commanding 
or forbidding certain actions under a. threat of punishment, 
which caused the second of thc.se uses to arise out of tlie first, 
as the idea of wrong-doing became associated with the proiJama- 
tion or ban. This hannum domiuiciim, as it was called, was 
emjiloyed by all feudal lords, from the king downwards, against 
offenders, and played an important part in the administration 
of justice in feudal times. It usually took the lorin of an order 
to make some amend for wrong-doing, which, if not complied 
with, was followed by the withdrawal of all protec tion from the 
offender, i,e. by outlawry. 

After the br(‘ak-up of the Garolingian i*mpire anotlier use of 
the word arose in France. “ Han ” hail oci'asiorudly l>een used iu 
a restricted sense referring only to the summons calling out the 
host; and as France Inicame separated from the lunpire, French 
law and custom seized ujion this use, ami soon tlie men liable 
to military service were known as “ tlie ban.” A variant form 
of tliis word was hen'han or anban, and it is possible tliat some 
conlusion between the early syllables of I his word and the word 
arriere led to a distinction between the ban and the arriere-ban 
or Kdro-bannurn. At all events this distiiuTion arose; the ban 
referring to the vassals called out by the. Idng, and the arriere-ban 
to the sub-vassals called u[)on by the vassals in their tuni. As 
in ICngland, the liability to military ser\ icc was often commuted 
for a monetary payment, and there were various exi'injitions. In 
the i7lh and i8th centuries the b«n and arri^re-lxin were lacking 
in discipline when called out, and wi re last summoned in 1 758. 
Local levies, however, chilled out between this date and the 
Revolution were sometimes referred to by tficse names. 

In themedieval Empire and in (iermany the word ‘ ban” retained 
the special sense of yjunishment. I’he (ierman equivalent of ban 
\sAcht, and the .sentence soon Ixicame pracrticallyone of outlawry. 
Connected possibly with the power enjoyed in earlier time.s by 
tlie assemblies ol freemen of outlawing an offender, it was fre- 
quently used by the emperor, or (ientian king, and the phrase 
“ under the ban ’’ is very common in medieval history. 'Hie 
execution of this sentence of placing an offender under the 
imperial ban, or Reichsackty was u.aially entrusted to some prince 
or noble, who was often rewarded with a yjortion of the outlaw's 
lands. It was, however, only a serious punishment when the 
king or his supporters were strong enough to enforce its execu- 
tion. Employed not only against individuals but also against 
towns and districts, it was sometimes divided into xhitAchi and 
the Oberacht, i.e. partial or complete outlawry. iJtKmments 
of the time show that the person placed under the imperial bun 
drew down al.>solute destitution upon his relatives and frequently 
death upon himself. At first this sentence was the act of the 
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emperor or king himself, but as the Empire became more German, 
and its administration less personal, it was entrusted to the 
imperial aulic council (Reichshofrat), and to the imperial court of 
justice or imperial chamber {Reichskammergericht), These courts 
were deprived of this power in 1711, retaining only the right of 
suggesting its use. The imperial ban had, however, been used 
for the last time in 1706, when Maximilian Emanuel, elector 
of Bavaria, was placed upder it. 

There are many other uses of the word in the sense of a pro- 
hibition. In earlier French law the ban of wine or bannum vini, 
was the exclusive right of a lord to sell wine during a stated 
number of days, and the ban of March and April forbade the 
pasturing of cattle in certain fields during these months. There 
were also other similar uses dating from feudal times. In modern 
French law the phrase rupture de ban described, previous to 1885, 
the departure without notice of any released criminal living 
under the special surveillance of the police. The French govern- 
ment still retains the rights of appointing an obligatory place 
of residence for any criminal, and any escape from this place 
is a rupture de ban, A Scandinavian use of the word gives it the 
sense of a curse. This usage mingling with the use which 
spiritual lords shared with temporal lords of issuing the ban over 
their dependents, has become in a special sense ecclesiastical, 
and the sentence of excommunication is frequently referred to 
as “ under the papal ban.” The word is also used in this way by 
Shakespeare and Milton. I'lie modem English use of the phrase 
“ under the ban ” refers to any line of conduct condemned by 
custom or public opinion. In its earlier and general sense as 
a proclamation, the ban may be said to have been suspended 
by the writ. The word, however, survives in the sense of a 
prod im \tion in the “ banns of marriage {q.v,). 

The Persian word ban, meaning lord or ma.ster, was brought 
into Kurope by the Avars. It was long used in many parts of 
south-eastern hvurope, especially in southern Hungary, to denote 
the governors of military districts called hanats, and is almost 
ecjui valent to the German margraife. After enjoying very ex- 
tensive powers the bans were gradually reduced, both in numbers i 
and importance. Since 1868, however, the governor of Croatia 
and Slavonia has been known as the ban of Croatia, Skivonia 
and I lalmatia, but his duties are civil and not military. He is j 
appointed hy the emperor of Austria, as king of Hungary, and j 
has a seat in the upper house of the Hungarian parliament. 

See <hi Cange, Gtossan'um, lome i. (Niort, 1883) ; fl. Brunner, 
der deutschen Ueiktsacsihu hte (l^eipzig, 1901) ; E. P. 
Boularic, histituUons mititaires de la France (Paris, 1863) ; Pere G, 
Daniel. Histoire de la miliie fra7f^atse (Paris, 1721). 

BANANA, a gigantic herbiiceous plant belonging to the genus 
Musa (nat. ord. Musaceac). It is perennial, sending up from an 
underground root-stock an apparent stem 15 or 20 ft. high, 
consisting of the closely -enveloped leaf-sheaths, the correspond- 
ing blades, each sometimes 10 ft. in length, forming a spreading 
cn»wn. A true stem develops at the flowering period ; it grows 
up through the hollow tube formed by the sheaths, emerges above 
and bears a large number of inconspicuous tubular flowers closely 
crowded in the axils of large, often brightly -coloured, protecting 
bracts. The fruits form dense clusters. 

The genus Musa contains about 40 species, widely distributed 
throughout the tropics of the Old World, and in some cases 
introduced into the New World. In many parts of the tropics they 
are as imiwrtant to the inhabitants as are the grain plants to 
those living in cooler regions. They are most successfully culti- 
vated in a hot, damp, tropical climate. The northern limit of 
their cultivation (usually Musa Cavendishit) is reached in Florida, 
south of 2Q® lat., the C^inaty^ Islands, Egypt and south Japan, the 
southern limit in Natal and south Brazil. There has been con- 
siderable discussion as to whether the banana was growing in 
America l>efore the discovery of the New World. It has been 
suggested that it may have been carried by ocean currents or in 
some earlier intercourse between the Old and New Worlds. The 
evidence, however, of its existence in America at the time of the 
discovery of the new continent is not very definite. The unripe 
fruit is rich in sturch, which in ripening changes into sugar. The 
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most generally used fruits are derived from Musa paradtsiaca, of 
which an enormous number of varieties and forms exist in 
cultivation. The sub-species sapientum (formerly regarded as a 
distinct species M, sapientum) is the source of the fruits generally 
known in England as bananas, and eaten raw, while the name 
plantain is given to forms of 
the species itself M. para- 
disiaca, which require cooking. 

The species is probably a native 
of India and southern Asia. 

Other species which are used 
as fruits are M, acuminata in 
the Malay Archipelago, M, Fehi 
in Tahiti, and M, Cavendishii, 
the so-called Chinese banana, in 
cooler countries ; the fruit of 
the last-named has a thinner 
rind and a delicate, fragrant 
flesh. The species, the fruits of 
which require cooking, are of 
much greater importance as an 
article of food. I’hese often 
reach a considerable size ; 
forms are known in East 
Africa wliich attain nearly 2 ft. 
in length with the thickness of Banana (Musa sapientum). 
a man’s arm. A form of M, 

cornirulata, from Cochin ('Inna and the Malay Archipelago, pro- 
duces only a single fruit, which, however, affords an adequate 
meal for three men. 'I'he hardly-ripe fruit is stewed whole or 
cut in slices anrl roasted or baked. 

Banana-meal is an important food-stufl ; the fruit is peeled 
and cut in stri])s, which are then dried and pounded in a mortar. 
In East Africa and elsewhere, an intoxicating drink is prepared 
from the fruit. The root-stock which bears the leaves is, just 
l)efore the flowering period, soft and full of starch, and is some- 
times used as food, as in the case of the Abyssinian species, 
M. Ensete. 

The leaves cut in strips are plaited to form mats and bags ; 
they are also largely used for packing and the finer ones for 
cigarette pa]>ers. Several species yield a valuable fibre, the best 
of which is ” Manila hemp ” {q^v.) from M. textilis. 

The following is the composition of the flour, according to 
Ilutchi.son : water, 13%; proteid 4‘!o; o*5‘/o; carbo- 

hydrates, 80%; salts, 2*5%. It would require about eighty 
bananas of average size to yield the amount of energy required 
daily, and about double that number to yield the necessary 
amount of proteid. Hence the undue abdominal development 
of those who live mainly on this article of diet (Hutchison). In 
recent years the cultivation of the banana in Jamaica for the 
American and also for the English market has been greatly 
developed. 

BAN AS, or Buna.s, the name of three rivers of India, (i) A 
river of Rajputana, which rises in the Aravalli range in Udaipur, 
drains the Udaipur valley, and after a course of 300 m. flows into 
the ('hambal. (2) A river of the Shahabad district of Bengal, 
which forms the drainage channel between the Arrah canal and 
the Sone canals system, and finally falls into the Gangi nadi. 
(3) A river of Chota Nagpur in Bengal, which rises in the state 
of ('hang Bhakar and falls into the Sone near Rampur. 

BANAT (Hungarian Bdnsdg), a district in the south-east of 
Hungary, consisting of the counties of Torontal, Temes and 
Krasso-Szoreny. The term, in Hungarian, means generally a 
frontier province governed by a,- ban and is equivalent to the 
German term Mark, There were in Hungary several banats, 
which disappeared during the Turkish wars, as the banat of 
Dalmatia, of Slavonia, of Bosnia and of Croatia. But when the 
word is used without any other qualification, it indicates the 
Temesvdr banat, which strangely acquired this title after the 
peace of Passarowitz (1718), though it was never governed by a 
ban. The Banat is bounded E. by the Transylvanian Alps, S. by 
the Danube, W. by the Theiss and N. by the Maros, and has an 
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area of 11^260 sq. m. It is mountainous in the south and south- 
east, while in the north, west and south-west it is flat and in 
some places marshy. The climate, except in the marshy parts, 
is generally healthy. It is well-watered, and forms one of the 
most fertile districts of Hungary. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
maize, flax, hemp and tobacco are grown in large quantities, and 
the products of the vineyards are of a good quality. Game is 
plentiful and the rivers swarm with fish. The mineral wealth is 
great, including copper, tin, lead, zinc, iron and especially coal. 
Amongst its numerous mineral springs, the most important are 
those of Mehadia, with sulphurous waters, which were already 
known in the Roman period as the Thermae Herculis. 'Fhe 
Banat had in 1900 a population of 1,431,329 inhabitants. 
According to nationality there were 578,789 Rumanians, 362,4^^7 
Germans, 251,938 Servians and 170,124 Magyars. The chief 
town is Temesvdr (pop. 53,033), and other places of importance 
are Versecz (25,199), Lugos (16,126), Nagybecskerek (26,407), 
Nagykikinda (24,843) and Pancsova (19,044). 

The Banat was conquered by the Turks in 1552, and remained 
a Turkish sanjak (province) till 1716, when Prince Eugene of 
Savoy liberated it from the 'lurkish yoke. It received the title 
of Banat after the peace of Passarowitz (1718), and remained 
under a miliUiry administration until 1751, wlien Maria 'Iheresa 
introduced a civil administration. During the Turkish occupa- 
tion the district was nearly depopulated, and allowed to lie almost 
desolate in marsh and heath and forest. ( ount ('liiudius Mercy 
(1666-1734), who was appointed governor of Temesvar in 1720, 
took numerous measures for the regeneration of the Banat. 'l‘he 
marshes near the Danube and Theiss were cleared, roads and 
canals were built at great expense of labour, German artisans and 
other settlers were attracted to colonize ilic district, and agricul- 
ture and trade encouraged. Maria ThtTesa also took a great 
interest in the Banat, colonized the land belonging to the crown 
wdth German peasants, founded many villages, encouraged the 
exploitation of the mineral wealth of the country, and generally 
developed th(* measures introduced by Mercy. In 1779 the Banat 
was again incorporated with Hungary. After the revolution of 
1848-1849, the Banat together with another county (Bacs) was 
separated from Hungary, and created into a distinctive Austrian 
crown land, but in i860 it was definittOy incorporated with 
Hungary. 

Sec Leonhard Bohm, Cesthichte Trmesrr Tianats {2 vols., Leipzi'/. 
1861); Johann Heinrich Sch wicker, Gcsihichte dvs Temeser If aunts 
(Pest, 1872). 

BANATE (a corruption of Panaiti, their real name), or Ban- 
nock, as they are now usually called, a tribe of North American 
Indians of Shoshonean stock. 'I'hey were sometimes known 
as “ Robber Indians.'* Their former range was southern Idaho 
and eastern Oregon. They are now divided lietween the Fort 
Hall and Lemhi reservations, Idaho. They were generally 
friendly with the whites, but in 1866 and in 1877-78 there 
were serious outbreaks. They number aliout 500. 

BANBRIDGE, a town of Co. Down, Ireland, in the west 
parliamentary division, on the Bann, 23 m. S.W. of Belfast on a 
branch of the Great Northern railway, standing on an eminence. 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 5006. To mitigate a steep ascent, 
a central carriage-way, 200 yds. long, is cut along the main 
street to a depth of 15 ft., the opposite terraces being connected 
by a bridge. Banbridge is an entirely modern town. It is the 
principal seat of the linen trade in the county, and has extensive 
cloth and thread factories, bleachflclds and chemical works. A 
memorial in (!hurch Square commemorates the Franklin 
expedition to the discovery of the North-West Passage, and in 
particular Captain Francis Crozier, who was born at Banbridge 
in 1796 and served on the expedition. 

BANBURY, a market- town and municipal borough in the 
Banbury parliamentary division of Oxfordshire, England, on 
the river Cherwell and the Oxford canal, 86 m. N.W. of London 
by the northern line of the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 
12,968. The canal communicates northward with the Grand 
Junction and Warwick canals, and there are branch lines of the 
Great Central railway to the main line at Woodford, and of the 


London & North-Western railway to Bletchley. The town is 
the centre of a rich agricultural district, and there is a large 
manufacture of agricultural implements ; while other industries 
include rope and leather works and brewing. Banbury cakes, 
consisting of a case of pastry containing a mixture of currants, 
have a reputation of three centuries* standing. A magnificent 
Gothic parish church was destroyed by fire and gunpowder in 1790 
to make way for a building of little merit in Italian style. The 
ancient Banbury Cross, celebrated in a familiar nurses rhyme, 
was destroyed by Puritans in 1610. During the 17th ceniur)* the 
inhabitants of Banbury seem to have been zealous Puritans, 
and are fre(|uently satirized by contemporary dramatists. At 
a somewhat earlier period the grammar school, now extinct, was 
of such repute as to be chosen as the model for the constitution 
of the school of St Paul’s. A school of science was erected in 
1861, and there is a municipal secondary and technical school. 
Some fine old timbered houses remain in the streets. Of the 
castle built in 1125 there arc only the barest traces. Wroxton 
Abbey, 2 m.N.W., show's slight remains of the original Augustinian 
priory ; but the present beautiful gabled building, picturesquely 
situated, dates mainly from j6i 8. llroughton Castle, 2J m. S.W., 
is the most noteworthy house in the county. The olilong block 
of buildings, fronted by lawns, is surrounded by a moat and 
protected by a gate-house. j)art of which dates from 1301, at 
which date the chapel and a part of the house were also built. 
'I'here is also work of the j ^lh century and the l*/ii/abelhan 
period. The house is the seat of Lord Saye and Self, having 
lieen in the Fiennes family since the reign of Henry VI 1 . (1485- 
1509). Here Pym and Hiuripden and other leaders ot tlie 
Parliamentarians were wont to meet in i()4o. Without tlu* gate 
is a fine Decorated churcli. Banbury is governed by a mayor, 
6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 4633 acres. 

In the year 556 Banbury ( 1 icranhvrig, Banesberie) was the scene 
of a battle between (ynric and (eawlin and the Britons. It was 
assessed at 50 hides in the Domesday sur\'ey and was then held 
by the bishop of Lincoln. Allusions to the market occur as 
early as 1138, and Henry 11 . by cliarler conlirmed a market on 
Thursday and granted a fair at Wliitsun. The first charter of 
incorporation was granted by Queen Mary in 1553, and instituted 
a common couruJl consisting of a bailiff, 12 aldermen and 12 chief 
hurge.sscs ; a court of record, one justic e of tlie peace, a Thursday 
market and two annual fairs. James I. confirmed this charter 
in 1608, with .some additions, including a weekly wool-market, 
a horse-market and two additional annual fairs. Both these 
charters were surrendered in 1683 in favour of a new charter, 
but were resumed in 1688. In 1718 George 1 . granted a new 
charier, whicli held until the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835. From the date of Quci'ii Mary’s charter until the Re- 
distribution of Seats Act of 1885 the borough was represented 
by one member in parliament. 

See Allred Beesley, tlisUury of Itanbary (London, 1S41). 

BANCHIERI, ADRIANO {c, 1557-1634), Bologne.se composer 
for church and stage, organist, writer on music and poet. He 
founded the Accademial^'lnrida of Bologna. Like Orazio Vecchi he 
was interested in converting the madrigal to dramatic purposes. 
He dLsapproved of the monodists with all their revolutionary 
harmonic tendencies, about which he expres.scd himself vigorously 
in his Modern a Practica Muaicale (N'enicc, 1613), while systema- 
tizing the legitimate use of the monodic art of thorough-bass. 

BANCROn, GEORGE (1800-1891), American historian and 
statesman, was born in Worcester, Mass., the 3rd of October 
1800. His family had been in America since 1632, and his father, 
Aaron Bancroft, was distinguished as a revolutionary soldier, 
clergyman and author. The .son was educated at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, at Harvard University, at Heidelberg, 
Gottingen and Berlin. At Gottingen he studied Plato .with 
Heeren, New Testament Greek with Eichhorn and natural science 
with Blumenbach. His heart was in the work of Heeren, easily 
the greatest of historical critics then living, and the forerunner 
of the modern school ; it was from this master that Bancroft 
caught his enthusiasm for minute fiainstaking erudition. He 
concluded his years of preparation by a ICuropean tour, in the 
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course of which he received kind attention from almost every 
distinguished man in the world of letters^ science and art; 
among others, from Goethe, Humboldt, Schleiermacher, Hegel, 
Byroii, Niebuhr, Bunsen, Savigny, Cousin, Constant and Manzoni. 
Bancroft's father was a Unitarian, and he had devoted his son 
to the work of the ministry ; but the young man’s first experi- 
ments at preaching, shortly after his return from Europe in 1822, 
were unsatisfactory, the theological teaching of the time having 
substituted criticism and literature for faith. His first position 
was that of tutor in Harvard, lastinctively a humanist, he had 
little patience with the narrow curriculum of Harvard in his day 
anil the rather pedantic spirit with which classical studies were 
there pursued. Moreover, he had brought from Europe a new 
naanner, full of the affections of ardent youth, and this he wore 
without ease in a society highly satisfied with itself ; the young 
knight-eiTant was therefore subjected to considerable ridicule. 
A little volume of poetry, translations and original pieces, pub- 
lished in 1823, gave its author no fame. As time passed, and 
custom created familiarity, his style, personal and literary, 
was seen to be the outward symbol of a firm resolve to preserve 
a philosopliic calm, and of an enormous underlying energy which 
spent itself in labour, ohne Hast, aber auch olme Rast.” He 
found the conventional atmosphere of Cambridge uncongenial, 
and with a friend he established the Round Hill school at Nor- 
thampton, Mass. This was the first serious effort made in the 
United States to elevate secondary education to the plane on 
which it belonged. 

Although bom into a Whig family, yet Bancroft’s studies carried 
him irresistibly into the llemocratic party. While a teacher 
in his own school he was elected to the state legislature as a 
Democrat, but under pressure from the family of liis first wife, 
wlu) were ardent Whigs, he refused to serve. In 1831 he likewise 
declined the nomination of the Massachusetts Democrats for 
secretary of state. By this time he was influential in the councils 
of his party, and President Van Buren appointed him collector 
of the port of Boston, a position wliich he filled with success. 
I’wo of his appointees were Orestes Brownson and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. In 1844 he was the Democratic candidate for the 
governorship, but he was defeated. In 1845 he entered Polk’s 
cabinet as secretary of the navy, serving until 1846, when for a 
month he was acting secretary of war. During this short period in 
the cabinet he established the naval academy at Annapolis, gave 
the orders which led to the occupation of California, and sent 
Zachiiry Taylor into the debateable land between Texas and 
Mexico. He also continued his pleadings for the annexation of 
Texiis, as extending “ the area of freedom,” and though a 
Democrat, t(X)k high moral ground as to slavery ; he likewise 
made himself the authority on the North-Western Boundary 
question. In 1846 be was sent as minister to London, where he 
lived in constant companionship with Maaiulay and Haliam. 
On his return in 184Q he withdrew from public life, residing in 
New York. In 1866 he was chosen by (ungress to deliver the 
special eulogy on Lincoln ; and in 1867 he was appointed minister 
to Berlin, where he remained until his resignation in 1874. 
Thenceforward he lived in Washington and Newport, dying 
at Washington on the 17th of January i8gi. His latest oflicial 
achievements were the greatest. In the San Juan arbitration 
he displayed great versatility and skill, winning his case l.)efore 
the emperor with brilliant ease. The naturalization treaties 
which he negotiated successively with Prussia and the other 
north Gcnnan stales were the first international recognition of 
the right of expatriation, a principle since incorporated in the 
law of nations. • 

In spite of the exacting and severe routine of the Round Hill 
school, Bancroft contributed frequently to the North American 
Rtfoim and to Walsh's American Quarterly \ he also made a 
translation of Heeren’s work on The Politics aj Ancient Greece. 
In 1834 appeared the first volume of the History of the United 
Slates, The second followed in 1 837, and others as the exigencies 
of public life permitted. Supplementary to the first volume was 
an article published by him in the North American Retnew for 
1835 on The Documentary History of the Revolution.” This 


article not merely brought the new method to the notice of the 
reading public, but revealed to it the wealth of material available. 
The nature and extent of his studies, the solidity of his work, 
and the philosophic spirit which animates both, explain the 
enthusiasm with which the earlier volumes of Bancroft were 
received. Their sale at home was very large ; they were re- 
printed in England and translated immediately into Danish, 
Italian, German and French. The latest volumes were con- 
sidered by all competent judges quite as important as their 
predecessors. When the author was preparing to return from 
Berlin, the Royal Academy made him their guest at a public 
dinner, an unprecedented honour ; and the universities of Berlin, 
Heidelberg and Munich united in a testimonial of regard. At 
Washington he was the confidential adviser of statesmen to tl\e 
end of his life and the unofficial dean of the best society. 

Bancroft’s historical creed is best set forth in the address he 
delivered on the semi-centennial of the New York Historical 
Society in 1854. In philosophy he found the basis for positing a 
collective human will, revealing in its activities the materials for 
determining ethical laws. Since there must be the same con- 
servation of energy in morals as elsewhere, the eternal reason is 
the divine Logos. History, therefore, is God working in examples. 
It must be a unit, its forces constant and its totality an organic 
whole. Within this the individual moves and acts with liberty 
and responsibility ; for each, in will, affection and intellect is 
consubstantial with the rest. Trutli, morals anti justice arc 
subject to no evolution ; but the collectix c man evolves better 
forms of knowledge and behaviour. The organization of society, 
therefore, produces successive stales, in each ot which the 
principle of freedom is better established than in the antecedent. 
Permanency in republican government is, therefore, based upon 
corresponding experience and culture, and its possibilities grow 
ever stronger. The relation of iVmerican democracy to tine 
systems which have preceded it forms the latest proof of these 
contentions. As Heeren’s pupil, he laid enormous stress on the 
importance of origimil authorities. In dealing with documentary 
evidence he sought to apply very stringent rules : --(i) Carefully 
distinguish between original authority and historical memorials 
or aids ; for example, between a fact recorded at first- or second- 
hand knowledge, and a decision of principle by authority. (2) 
Represent every man from his own stiindpoint ; judge him from 
your own. His collections of original material were vast ; 
Ixjginning with his residence in England, he brought together at 
enormous pains and expense the authenticated copies of archives, 
family papers, and personal journals written by historic per- 
sonages, which now constitute an invaluable treasure in the New 
York public library. They are from every land and from every 
people with which American origins arc connected. His use of 
this material was not alw^ays according to accepted standards. 
To avoid drv'ness and prolixity he condensed quotations, and 
occasionally employed the Thucydidean method of abridgment 
or representation in place of fact caUilogues. During liis long 
life enormous strides were made by others in collecting the 
materials of American history, and while in the main he kept 
pace with them by ruthless revision, yet even the latest edition 
of his work disregards some minor facts which others knew for 
the insertion of much which the author alone knew. 

Bancroft’s imagination and enthusiasm were alike exul^erant. 
His fxiges abound in fine and acute insight. His generalizations 
are vivid and enlightening. He spared no pains to acquire true 
style, frequently rewriting his cliapters, and sometimes testing 
passages of philosophy and description in eight different forms. 
Yet to a certain extent he lacked the representative power and 
often failed to conceal his art, many pages ringing with artificial 
tones. But, after making all allowances, it remains true that he 
had a perfect sense of proportion, sound maxims and thorough 
common-sense. He was of that greatest human type : a man of 
the present, valuing justly the past and no dreamer. In the 
nature and extent of his studies, in the solidity of his work, and 
in the philosophic spirit which animated his life he ranks as the 
foremost historian of the United States, and as an American 
historian second to none of his European contemporaries in 
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die same line. He displayed the heroic^ epic value of Amerioaa 
history, its unity with the great central stream, and dispelled 
for ever the extravagant conceptions of a sentimental world just 
emerging from the visionary p^losophy of the i8th century. 

See M. A. dc Wolfe Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft 
(New York, 1908). (W. M. S.) 

BANCROFT, HUBERT HOWE (1832- ), American liis- 

torical writer, was bom at Granville, Ohio, on the 5th of May 
1832. From 1852 to 1868 he was a bookseller in San Francisco. 
Ouring this period he accumulated a great library of historiciil 
material, and at last gave up business in order to devote himself 
to the publication of his Native Races of the Pacific States (5 vois. 
1874-1876), History of the Pacific Slates of North America (21 vols. 
1882-1890), and other works. For the collection of data he 
necessarily relied upon the labours of a corps of assistants, and 
the publications named represent, properly speaking, an encyclo- 
paedia rather than a unified history ; but as a storehouse of 
material their value is great and is likely to be enduring. In 
1905 Bancroft’s vast collection was acquired by the university 
of California. An account of his methods of work is given in 
his Literary Industries (1890). 

BANCROFT, RICH ARD ( 1 544-1610), archbishopof C^terbury , 
was bom at Farnworth in Lancasliirc in 1544. He was eduatt^ 
at Cambridge, first at Christ’s College and afterwards at Jesus 
College. He took his degree of B.A. in 1 567 and that of M.A. in 
1570. Ordained about that time, he was named chapiam to 
Richard Cox, then bishop of Ely, and in 1575 was presented to 
the rectory of Tevershiim in Cambridgeshire. The next year he 
was one of the preachers to the university, and in 1584 was pre- 
sented to the rectory of St Andrew’s, Holborn. His abilities, 
and his zeal as a champion of tlie church, secured him rapid 
promotion. lie graduated B.D. in 1580 and D.D. five years 
later. In 1585 he was appointed treasurer of St Paul’s c.athedral, 
London, and in 1586 was made a member of the ecclesiastical 
commission. On the gth of February 1589 he preaclied at 
Paul’s Cross a sermon on 1 John iv. 1, the substance of which 
was a passionate attack on the Puritans. He described their 
speeches and proceedings, caricatured their motives, denounced 
the exercise of the right of private judgment, and set forth the 
divine right of bishops in such strong language that one of the 
queen’s councillors held it to amount to a threat against the 
supremacy of the crown. In the following year Bancroft was 
made a preliendary of St Paul’s ; he had been canon of West- 
minster since 1587. He was chaplain succes.sivcly to Lord 
('hancellor Hatton and Archbishop Whitgift. In June 1597 he 
was consecrated bishop of London ; and from this time, in 
consequence of llie age and incapacity for business of Archbishop 
Whitgift, he was virtually invested wdlh the power of primate, 
and had the sole management of ecclesiastical affairs. Among 
the more noteworthy cases which fell under his direction were 
the proceedings against “ Martin Mar-Prelate,” Thomas C!arl- 
wright and his friends, and John Penry, whose “ seditious 
writings ” he caused to be intercepted and given up to the lord 
keeper. In 1600 he was sent an embassy, with others, to 
Embden, for the purpose of settling certain matters in dispute 
between the kmglish and the Danes. This mission, however, 
failed. Bancroft was present at the death of Queen Elizaljeth. 
He took a prominent and truculent part in the famous conference 
of prelates and Presbyterian divines held at Hampton Court in 
1604. By the king’s desire he undertook the vindication of the 
practices of confirmation, absolution, private baptism and lay 
excommunication ; he urged, but in vain, the reinforcement of 
an ancient canon, “ that schismatics are not to he heard against 
bishops ” ; and in opposition to the Puritans’ demand for certain 
alterations in doctrine and discipline, he besought the king that 
care might be taken for a praying clergy ; and that, till men of 
learning and sufficiency could be foun^ godly homilies might be 
read and their number increased. In Marcb 1604 Bancroft, on 
Whitgift’s death, was appointed by royal writ pyresident of con- 
vocation then a.ssemb]ed ; and he there presented a book of 
canons collected by himself. It was adopted and received the 
royal approval, but was strongly opposed and set aside by 
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paiiiament two months afterwards. In the loNowing November 
he was elected successor to Whitgift in see of Canterbury. 
He continued to show tlie same z^l and severity as brfore, and 
with so much success that Lord Clarendon, writing in his praise, 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘ if Bancroft had lived, he would 
quickly have extinguished all that fire in England which had 
been landled at Geneva.” He was as lenient with the offences 
of Bie orthodox as lie was rigid in suppressing heresy and scliism. 
In 1605 he was sworn a member of the privy council. The same 
year he engiiged in a contest with the judges, and exliibited 
articles of complaint against them before the lords of the 
council ; but these complaints w^ere overruled. His aim was really 
to make the ecclesiastical courts independent of the law by 
speciously magnifying the royal authority over them, lie 
enforced discipline and exact conformity within the church with 
an iron hand ; and over 200 clergymen were deprived of tl\eir 
livings for disol)edience to the ex ammo form of subscription. In 
1608 he was chosen chancellor of the university of Oxford. One 
of his latest public ai'ts was a proposal laid before parliament for 
improving the revenues of the church, and a project for a college 
of controversial divinit)’^ at Chelsea. In the last few months of 
his life he took part in the discussion about the consecration of 
certain Scottish bishops, and it was in pursuance of his advice 
that they were consecrated by several bishops of the English 
church. By this act were laid the foundations of tlie Scottish 
Episcopal church. Bancroft was “ the chief overseer ” of the 
authorized version of the Bible. He died at Lambeth Palace 
on the 2nd of November 1610. His literary remains are not 
extensive, but show him to have been an able writer. 

BANCROFT, SIR SQUIRE (1841- ), English actor and 

manager, was born near Lontlon on the 14th of May 1841. His 
first appearance on the stage was in i86j at Birmingham, and he 
played in the provinces with success for several years. His first 
J-ondon appearance was in 1865 in Wooler’s A Winning Hazard 
at the Priruie of Wales’s theatre off Tottenham Court Road, 
then under the management of Elbe Marie Wilton (b. 1840), 
whom he married in 1868. Mr and Mrs Bancroft were associated 
in the production of all the Robertson comedies:— »SV>c/e/) (i805), 
Ours (1866), Caste (1867), Play (1868), School (1869) and M.P. 
(1870), and, after Robertson’s death, in revivals of the old 
comedies, for which they surrounded themselves with an ad' 
mirablc company. Ly lion's Money (1872), Boucicault’s London 
Assurance (1877), and Diplomacy — ^an adaptation of Sardou's 
Dora —yv eve among their premieres, wliich heljied to make the 
little playhouse famous. The Bancroft inanageinent at the 
Prince of Wales’s constituted a new era in the development of 
the English stage, and had the effect of reviving the London 
interest in modern drama. In 1879 they moved to the Hay- 
market, where Sardou’s Odette (for whic h they engaged Madame 
Modjeska) and Fedora, W. S. Gilbert's Sweethearts ami Pineru’s 
Lords and Commons, with revivals of previous succt‘sses, were 
among their productions. Having made* a e<»n.si(lerable fortune, 
they retired in 1885, but Mr Bancroft (who was knighted in 1897) 
joined Sir Henry Irving in 1889 to play the abbe Latour in a 
revival of Watts Phillips’s Dead Heart. 

Sec* AJr and Mrs fiancruft, on and of! the Stage (1888), and The 
Bancrofts : Fei oileciions of Sixtv Yeur^ by tluiiusi*lv.;s. 

BAND, something which ” binds ” or fastens one thing to 
another, hence a cord, rope or tic, c\g. the straps fastening the 
sheets to the back in book-binding. The word is a variant of 
“ bond,” and is from the stem of the Teutonic bindan, to bind. 
From the same source comes ” bend,” properly to fasten tlie 
string to the bow, so as to constrain and curve it, hence to make 
into the shape of a “bent” bow, to curve. In tlie sense of 
“ strap,” a flat strip of material, properly for fastening any thing, 
the word is ultimately of the same origin but comes ilirectly 
into English from the French bmde. In architecture tlie term 
is applied to a sort of flat frieze or fascia running hori/.oiitall> 
round a tower or other parts of a building, particularly the base 
tables in perpendicular work, commonly u.sed with the long 
shafts characteristic of the 13th centur>'. It generally has a 
bold, projecting moulding abo^'e and Ih‘Iov\% and is carved 
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sometimes with foliages, but in general with cusped circles or 
quatrefoils, in which frequently are shields of arms. 

The two small strips of linen, worn at the neck as part of legal, 
clerical and academic dress, are known as “ bands ; they are 
the survival of the falling collar of the 17th century. These 
bands are usually of white linen, but the secular clergy of the 
Roman Church wear black bands edged with white. The light 
cardboard or chip boxes now used to carry millinery were 
formerly made to carry the neck-bands, whence the name of 
** band-box.*' 

In the sense of cx)mpany or troop, “ band *’ is probably also 
connected with hindan, to bind. It came into English from the 
French. The meaning seems to have originated in Romanic, 
cf. Italian, Spanish and Portuguese banda, and thence came 
into Teutonic. It has usually been taken (see Ducangc, Gloss, 
s.v. handa) to he due to the “ band ” or sash of a particular 
colour worn as a distinctive mark by a troop of soldiers. Others 
refer it to the medieval Latin handum, banner, a strip or “ band ’* 
of cloth fastened to a pole. In this sense the chief application 
is to a company of musicians (see Orchestra), particularly 
when used in armies or navies, a military band. 

Military Bands, -^n all countries bands are organized and 
maintained in each infantry regiment or battalion if the latter 
is the unit. The strength of these bands and the number and 
nature of their instruments vary considerably, as also do the 
rank anri status of the bandmaster. The buglers and drummers 
belonging to the companies are generally massed under the 
sergeant-drummer and on the march play alternately with the 
band. In action the British custom is to use the bandsmen as 
stretcher-bearers, but on the continent of P'urope the Ixinds are 
as far as possible kept in hand under the rcgimenhil (‘ommanders 
and play the troops into action ; and in all countries the available 
bands, drums and bugles arc ordered to play during the final 
assault. The training of bandmasters for the British service 
is carried out at Kneller Hall, Hounslow, an institution founded 
in 1857 and placed under direct control of the war office in 
1867. The average strength of the various classes of instrument 
in the band of a British line regiment has been stated as-* 
twenty flutes, oboes, clarinets and bassoons, four horns, eight 
saxhorns, six trumpets and cornets, three trombones, two 
drums. The buglers and drummers are in the proportion of one 
of each per cojnpany. The saxophone, which is the character- 
istic instrument of military bands in other countries, has not 
found favour with the British authorities. Another specially 
military instrument, universal in the Russian army and more 
or less common to others, is the so-called “ Jingling Johnny," a 
frame of small hells that is sharply sliakcn in the accented parts 
of the music. The “ glockenspiel " is also fairly common. The 
peculiar instrument of Scottish regiments is the bagpipes. 
Cavalry, and more rarely artillery corps in the various armies, 
have small bands. The mounted arms, however, have little 
need of music as compared with the infantry, the order and 
ease of whose marching powers are immensely enhanced by the 
music of a good regimental band. In the navies of various 
countries hantls are maintained on Ixiard flag-ships and sometimes 
on board other large ships. 

BANDA, a town and district of British India, in the Allahabad 
division of the United Provinces. The town is near the right 
bank of the river Ken, 95 m. S.W. of Allahal)ad. The population 
in 1901 was 22,565. The town possesses 65 mosques and 168 
Hindu temples. It was formerly, but is no longer, a militarx' 
cantonment. 

The district is the most barren and backward portion of the 
province. It contains an area of 3061 sq. m. In some parts it 
rises into irregular uplands and elevated plains, interspersed 
with detached rocks of granite ; in others it sinks into marshy 
lowlands, which frequently remain under water during the rainy 
season. The sloping country on the bank of the Jumna is full 
of ravines. To the S.E. the Vindhya chain of hills takes its 
origin in a low range not exceeding 500 ft. in height, and forming 
a natural boundary of the district in that direction. The 
principal river of the district is the Jumna, which flows from 


north-west to south-east, along the N.E. boundary of the district, 
for 125 m. In 1901 the population was 631,058, showing a 
decrease of ii % in the decade, due to the effects of famine. 
The black soil of the district yields crops of which the principal 
are millet, other food-grains, pulse, rice, cotton and oil-seeds. 
Banda cotton enjoys a high repute in the market. A branch 
railway from Manikpur to Jhansi traverses the length of the 
district, which is also crossed by the East Indian main line to 
Jubbulpore. 

Banda, which forms one of the districts included under the 
general name of Bundelkhand, has formed an arena of contention 
for the successive races who have struggled for the sovereignty 
of India. Kalinjar town, then the capital, was unsuccessfully 
besieged by Mahmud of Ghazni in a.d. 1023 ; in 1196 it was 
taken by Kutab-ud-din, the general of Muhammad Ghori ; in 
1545 by Shere Shah, who, however, fell mortally wounded in 
the assault. About the year 1735 the raja of Kalinjar*s territory, 
including the present district of Banda, was bequeathed to 
Baji Rao, the Mahratta peshwa ; and from the Mahrattas it 
passed by the treaties of 1802-1803 to the Company. At the time 
of the Mutiny the district, which was poverty-stricken and 
over-taxed, joined the rebels. The town of Banda was recovered 
by General Whitlock on the 20th of April 1858. The fiscal 
system was remodelled, and the district has .since enjoyed a 
greater degree of prosperity only interrupted by famine. 

BANDA ISLANDS, a group of the Dutch East Indies, consisting 
of three chief and several lesser islands in the Banda Sea, south 
of Ceram, belonging to the residency of Amboy na. The main 
islands are Great Banda or Lontor; Banda Neira to its north; 
Gunong Api, west of Banda Neira; Wai or Ai still farther west, 
with lUm on its south-west ; Pisang, north of Gunong Api ; 
and Suwangi, north-west again. I'he total land area is about 
16 sq. m. A volciinic formation is apparent in Lontor, a sickle- 
shaped island which, with Neira and Gunong Api, forms part 
of the circle of a crater. The arrangement is comparable with 
Santorin in the Aegean Sea. Gunong Api (b'irc Mountain), 2200 
ft. high, is an active volcano, and its eruptions and earthquakes 
have frequently brought destruction, as notably in 1852, when 
the damage was chiefly clue to a huge wave of the sea. Banda, 
the chief town, on Neira, is a pleasant settlement, commanded 
by two Dutch forts of the early 171)1 century, Nassau and Belgica. 
The largest island, Lontor, was found too unhealthN' to be the site 
of the principal .settlement ; but the climate of the islands 
generally, though hot, is not unhealthy. In tlie space between 
Lontor, Neira and Gunong Api there is a good harbour, with 
entrances on either side, which enable vessels to enter on either 
of the monsoons. Between Gunong Api unci Neira there is a 
third channel, but it is navigable for small vessels only. The 
principal articles of commerce in the Banda group arc nutmegs 
and mace. The nutmeg is indigenous. The native jiopulation 
having been cleared off by the Dutch, the plantations were worked 
by slaves and convicts till the emancipation of i860. The intro- 
duction of Malay and Chinese labourers subsequently took place. 
The plantations {perken) were originally held by the conquerors of 
the natives, the government monopolizing the produce at a fixed 
rate; but in 1873 the government monopoly was abolished. 
The production amounts annually to nearly 1,500,000 lb of 
nutmegs, and 350,000 lb of macc. The nutmegs are grown, 
in accordance with natural conditions, under the shade of 
other trees, usually the canari, Jalti or jatti wood is cultivated 
on the small island of Rosingen. The total population of the 
islands is about 9500, of which some 7000 arc descendants of 
the natives introduced as slaves from neighbouring islands, and 
are Christians or Mahommedans. . 

The Banda Islands were discovered and annexed by the 
Portuguese Antonio d'Abrcu in 1512 ; but in the beginning of 
the 17th century his countrymen were expelled by the Dutch. 
In 1608 the British built a factory on Wai, which was demolished 
by the Dutch as soon as the English vessel left. Shortly after, 
however, Banda Neira and Lontor were resigned by the natives 
to the British, and in 1620 Run and Wai were added to their 
dominions ; but in spite of treaties into which they liad entered 
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the Dutch attacked and expelled their British rivals. In 1654 
they were compelled by Cromwell to restore Run, and to make 
satisfaction for the massacre of Amboyna; but the English 
settlers not being adequately supported from home, the island 
was retaken by the Dutch in 1664. They remained in undis- 
turlxid possession until 1796, when the Banda Islands were taken 
by the British. They were restored by the treaty of Amiens 
in the year 1800, again captured, and finally restored by the 
treaty of Paris concluded in 1814. 

BANDANA, or Bandanna, a word probably derived through 
the Portuguese from the Hindustani hdndhnuy which signified 
a primitive method of obtaining an effect in dyeing by tying 
up cloth in different places to prevent the partic'ular parts from 
receiving the dye. The name was given to richly coloured silk 
handkerchiefs produced by this process, of which bright colours 
were characteristic. Bandanas are now commonly made of cotton 
and produced in Lancashire, whence they are exported. 'Fhe 
effect is also produced by a regular process in calico printing, 
in which the pattern is made by discharging the colour. 

BANDELIER, ADOLPH FRANCIS ALPHONSE (i 84 o<^ ), 

American archaeologist, was bom in Bern, Switzerland, on the 
6th of August 1840. When a youth he emigrated to the United 
States. After 1880 he devoted himself to archaeological and 
ethnological work among the Indians of the south-western United 
States, Mexico and South America. Beginning his studies in 
Sonora (Mexico), Arizona and New Mexico, he made himself 
the leading authority on the history of this region, and — ^with 
F. II. Cushing and his successors — one of the leading authorities 
on its prehistoric civilization. In 1 892 he abandoned this field for 
Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru, where he continued ethnological, 
archaeological and historical itivestigations. In the first field 
he was in a part of his work connected with the Ilemenway 
Archaeological Expedition and in tlie second worked for Henry 
Villard of New York, and for the American Museum of Natural 
History of the same city. Bandelier has shown the falsity of 
various historical myths, notably in his conclusions respecting 
the Inca civilization of Peru. His publications include : three 
studies “ On the Art of War and Mode of Warfare of the Ancient 
Mexicans,” “ On the Distribution and Tenure of Lands and the 
(Customs with respect to InhcriUince among the Ancient 
Mexiciins,” and “ On the Social Organization and Mofle of 
Government of the Ancient Mexicans” (Harvard Univer^ty, 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Annual Reports, 1877, 1878, 1879); Historical Introduction to 
Studies among the Sedentary Indians 0] New Mexico y and Report 
on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos (j88i) ; Report of an Archaeo- 
logical Tour in Mexico in iSSr (1884) ; Final Report of Investiga- 
tions among the Indians of the South-western United States (1890- 
1892, 2 vols.); Contributions to the History of the South-western 
Portion of the United States carried on mainly in the years from 
jSSo to /.y<yj (1890), -- all these in the Papers of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, American Series, constituting vols. i.-v. ; 
“ The Romantic School of American Archaeologists ” (New 
York Historical Society, 1885) ; The Gilded Man {El Dorado) 
and other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy of America (1893) J 
and a report On the Relative Antiquity of Ancient Peruvian 
Burials (American Museum of Natural History, Bulletin, v. 30, 
T904). lie also edited The Journey of Alvar Nunez Caheza de Vaca 
. . . from Florida to the Pacificy 1528-1536 (1905), translated 
into English by his wife. 

BANDELLO, MATTED (1480-1562), Italian novelist, was bom 
at Gistelnuovo, near Tortona, about the year 1480. He received 
a very careful education, and entered the church, though he does 
not seem to Irnve prosecuted his theological course with great 
zeal. For many years he resided at Mantua, and superintended 
the education of the celebrated Lucrezia Gonzaga, in whose 
honour he composed a long poem. The decisive battle of Pavia, 
which gave Lombardy into the hands of the emperor, compelled 
Bandello to fly ; his house at Milan was burnt and his property 
confiscated. He took refuge with C!]esare Fregoso, an Italian 
general in the F*rench service, whom he accompanied into France. 
In 1550 he was raised to the bishopric of Agen, a town in which 


he resided for many years before his death in 1562. Bandello 
wrote a number of poems, but his fame rests entirely upon his 
extensive collection of Novelle, or udes (1554, 1573), which have 
been extremely popular. They belong to that species of literature 
of which Boccaccio’s Decameron and the queen of Navarre’s 
Heptatneron are, perhaps, the best -known examples, llie 
common origin of them all is to be found in the old French 
fabliaux, though some w^ell-known talcs are evidently Eastern, 
and others classical. Bandcllo's novels are estecMueil the best 
of those written in imitation of the Decameron, though Italian 
critics find fault with them for negligence and inelegance of style. 
They have little value from a purely literary point of view, and 
many of them are disfigured by the grossest oi)s('enity. Histori- 
cally, however, they are of no little interest, not only from the 
insight into the social life of the period which tliey afford, hut 
from the important influence they exercised on the Elizabethan 
drama. The stories on which Shakespeare bascrl several of his 
plays were supplied by Bandello, probably through Bclleforest 
or Paynter. 

BANDER ABBASI (also Bender Abiias, and other forms), 
a town of Persia, on the northern shore of the Persian Gulf in 
27° ii' N., and 56° 17' E., forming part of the administrative 
division of the “ Persian Gulf ports.” whose gov'crnor resides at 
Bushire. It has a population of about 10.000, an insalubrious 
climate and bad water. 

Bander Abliasi was called Goml)run (Gombroon, Gamaroon ; 
Cambarao, ('-omorao of Portuguese writers) until 1622, when 
it received its present name (the ” port of Abbas ”) in 
honour of the reigning shah, Abbas I., who had expelled the 
Portuguese in 1614, and destroyed the fort built hv them in 
1612. 'Fhe English, however, were permitted to build a factory 
iliere, and alwut 1620 the I )utcli obtained the same privilege. (In 
the capture of the island of Hormuz (Ormus) in 1622 by the 
English and Persians a large portion of its trade W'as transferred 
to Bander Abbasi. During the remainder of the 17th century 
tiie liaflic was considerable, but in the i8th prosperity declined 
and most of the trade was removed to Busliire. In 175c) the 
English factory was destroyed by the Frenc’h, and though 
afterwards re-established it has long been abandoned. ’Fhc 
ruins of the factory and other buildings lie west of the present 
town. Alw !it 1740 Nadir Shah granted the town and district 
with the fort of Shamil and the town of Minab, together with the 
islands of Ivishm, Hormuz (Ormus) and Larak, to the Arab tribe 
of the Beni Maini in return for a payment of a yearly rent or 
tribute. About 40 years later Sultan bin Ahmad, the ruler of 
Muscat, hav ing been a[)pealed to for aid by the Arab inhabit- 
ants of the place against Persian misrule, occupied tlu* town, 
and obtained a firman from the Persian government confirming 
him in his possession on the condition of his paying a yearly 
rent ot a few thousand tomans. The islands were considered 
to l>e the property of Muscat. In 1852 the Persians expelled 
the Muscat authorities from Haruier Abba.si and its district, 
l)ut retired when Muscat agreed to pay an increased rent. By 
a treaty concluded between Persia unrl Muscat in 1856 it was 
stipulated that Bander Abbasi town and district and the islands 
were to l>e considered Persian territory and leased to Muscat 
at an annual rent of 14,000 tomans (£6000). The treaty was to 
to have been in force for twenty years, but in 1866 the Persians 
took advantage of the assassination of Seyed I'huwcini, the 
sultan of Muscat, to instal as govcirnor of Bander Abbasi and 
district a nominee of their own who agreed to pay a rent of 
20,000 tomans per annum. P'urther difficulties arising between 
Persia and Muscat, and the ruler of the latter, then in possession 
of a powerful fleet, threatening to blockade Bander Abbasi, the 
Persian government solicited the good officts of the British 
government, and the lease was renewed for another eight years 
upon payment of 30,000 tomans per annum (then about £12^000). 
This was in 1868. In the same year, however, the sultan of 
Muscat was expelled by a successful revolt, and the Persian 
government, in virtue of a clause in the lease allowing them 
to cancel the contract if a conqueror obtained possession of 
Muscat, installed their own governor at Bander Abbfid and 
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have retained possession of the place ever tiiice (see Curzon, 
Persia, ii. 43^4). 

Bander Abbasi has a lively trade, exporting mnch of the 
produce of central and sou^-^eastern Persia and supplying 
imports to those districts and Khorasan. It has telegraph and 
post offices, and the mail steamers of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company call at the port weekly. Great Britain 
and Russia are represented there by consuls. From 1890 to 
1905 the total value of the exports and imports from and into 
Bander AbbSsi averaged about £660,000 per annum, £260,000 
(£^55>®oo British) being for exports, £400,000 (£340,000 British) 
imports. Of the 255,000 tons of shipping which in 1905 entered 
Bander Abbasi 237,000 were British. (A. H.-S.) 

BANDER LINOAH, or Linca, a town of Persia on the northern 
shore of the Persian Gulf and about 300 m. by sea from Bushire, 
in 26*^ 3^ N., 54® 54' E. Pop. about 10,000. It forms part of 
the administrative divisions of the “ Persian Gulf ports,” whose 
governor resides at Bushire. The annual value of the exports 
and imports from and into Bander TJngah from 1890 to 1905 
averaged about £800,000, but nearly half of that amount is 
represented by pearls which pass in transit from the fisheries 
on the Arab coast to Bombay. Like many other Persian Gulf 
ports. Bander Lingah was for many generations a hereditary 
patrimony of the Sheikh of an Arab tribe, in this case* the 
Juvasmi tribe, and it was only in 1898 that the Arabs were 
expelled from the place by a Persitm force. It is the chief port 
for the Persian pn)vince of Liiristan (under Fars), and has a 
thriving trade with Bahrein and the Arab coast. It has a British 
post office, and the steamers of the British India Company call 
there weekly. Of the 133,000 tons of shipping which in 1905 
entered the port 104,500 were British. 

BANDEROLE (Fr. for a little banner”), a small flag or 
streamer carried on the lancc of a knight, or flying from the 
mast-head of a ship in battle, &c . ; in heraldry, a streamer 
hanging from beneath the crook of a bishop’s crosier and folding 
over the staff ; in architecture, a band used in decorative sculp- 
ture of the Renaissance period for bearing an inscription, ikv. 
Bannerol, in its main uses the same as banderole, is the term 
especially applied to the square banners carried at the funerals 
of great men and placed over the tomb, 

BANDICOOT, any animal of the marsupial genus Perameles, 
which is the type of a family Peramelidae, The species, about 
a dozen in number, are widely distributed over Australia, 
Tasmania, New Guinea and several of the adjacent islands. 
They are of small size and live entirely on the ground, making 
nests of dried leaves, grass and sticks in hollow places and 
forming burrows in which they pass a great part of the day. 
Though feeding largely on worms and insects they ravage 
gardens and fields, on which account they are detested by the 
colonists. The name is often extended to the family. 

BANDICOOT-RAT, the Anglo-Indian name for a large rat 
(Nesocia handicota), inhabiting India and Ceylon, which measures 
front 12 to 15 in. to the root of the tail, while the tail itself 
measures from 11 to 13 in. The name is said to be a corniption 
of the lelegu pandi^kokii. It differs from typical rats of the genus 
Mus by its broader incisors, anrl the less distinct cusps on the 
molars. Other species of the genus are found from Palestine 
to Formosa, as well as in central Asia. The tt'pical species 
frequents villages, towns and cultivated grounds all over India 
and Ceylon, but is si'Mjcially common in the south of the 
peninsula. (See Rodentia.) 

BANDIERA, ATTIUO (1811-1844) and EMILIO (1819-1844), 
Italian patriots. The bvothers Bandiera, sons of Baron Bandiera, 
an admiral in the Austrian navy, were themselves members of 
that service, but at an early age they were won over to the ideas 
of Italian freedom imd unity, and corresponded with Giuseppe 
Mazzini and other members of the Gimmne Italia (Young Italy), 
a patriotic and revolutionMiy^ secret society. During the year 
1843 tlie air was full of conspiracies, and various ill-starred 
attempts at risings against the Italian despots were made. The 
Bandieras begim to make propaganda among the officers and men 
of the Austrian navy , nearly all Italians, and actually planned to 


seize a warship and bombard Messina. But having been betrayed 
they fled to Corfu early in 1844. Rumours reach^ them there of 
agitation in the Neapolitan kingdom, where the people were 
represented as ready to rise en masse at the first app^rance of a 
leader; the Bandieras, encouraged by Mazzini, consequently 
determined to make a raid on the Calabrian coast. They got 
together a liand of about twenty men ready to sacrifice their lives 
for an idea, and set sail on their desperate venture on the 12 th of 
June 1844. Four days later they landed near Cotrone, intending 
to go to Cbsenza, liberate the political prisoners and issue their 
proclamations. But they did not find the insurgent band which 
they had been told awaited them, and were betrayed by one of 
their party, the Corsican Boccheciampe, and by some peasants 
who believed them to be Turkish pirates. A detachment of 
gendarmes and volunteers was sent against them, and after a 
short fight the whole band were taken prisoners and escorted to 
Cosenza, where a number of Calabrians who had taken part in a 
previous rising were also under arrest. First the Calabrians were 
tried by court-martial, and a large number condemned to death 
or the galleys. 'Fhe raiders’ turn came next, and the whole party, 
save the traitor Boccheciampe, were condemned to be shot, but 
in the case of eight of them the sentence was commuted to the 
galleys. On the 23rd of July the two Bandieras and their nine 
companions were executed; they cried Viva V Italia I as they 
fell. 

The Neapolitan government was undoubtedly within its right 
in executing the Bandieras, and the material results of this heroic 
but unpractical attempt were nil. But the moral effect was 
enormous throughout Italy, the action of the authorities was 
universally condemned, and the martyrdom of the Bandieras bore 
fruit in suhsequen t revolutions. It also created a great impression 
in England, where it was believed that the Bandieras’ correspond- 
ence with Mazzini {(f.v.) had been tampered with, and that 
information as to the proposed expedition had been forwarded 
to the Austrian and Neapolitan governments by the British 
foreign office ; recent publications, however, especially the 
biography of Sir James Graham, tend to exculpate the British 
government. 

ScH* G. Kicciardi, Storia dei Fratelli Bandiera (Florence, i 80 j) ; 
F. Venosta, / Fratelli Jtanc^icra (Milan, 186^) ; and Carlo Tivaroiii'h 
L* Italia durante il dominio nnstriaro, vol. iii. p. 149 (Turin •1804). 

(L. V.*) 

BANDINELLI, BARTOLOMMEO or BACCIO (1493-1560), 
Florentine sculj^tor, was the son of an eminent goldsmith, and 
from him Bandinolli obtained the first elements of drawing. Show- 
ing a strong inc'lination for the fine arts, he was early placed under 
Rustici, a sculptor, and a friend of Leonardo da. Vinci, with whom 
he made rapid progress. The ruling motive in his life seems to 
have been jealousy both of Benvenuto Cellini and of Michel- 
angelo, one of whose cartoons he is said to have tom up and 
destroyed. He is regarded by some as inferior in sculpture 
only to Michelangelo, with whom a comparison unfavourable to 
Bandinelli is tempted in such works as the marble colossal group 
of Hercules and Cacus in the Piazza del Gran Duco, and the group 
of Adam and Eve in the Bargello. Among his best works must 
be reckoned the hassFrilmd in the choir of the cathedral of 
Florence ; his copy of the Laocoon ; and the figures of Christ and 
Nicodemiis on his own tomb. 

BANDINI, ANGELO MARIA (1726-1800), Italian author, was 
born at Florenc'c on the 25th of September 1726. Haiing been 
left an orphan in his infancy, he was siipporfed by his uncle, 
Giuseppe mndini, a lawyer of some note. He received his educa- 
tion among the Jesuits, and showed a special inclination for the 
study of antiquities. His first work was a dissertation. De 
Vetrrtim Saltationihus (1749). In 1747 he tmdertook a journey 
to Vienna, in company with the bishop of Volterra, to whom he 
acted in the capacity of secretary. He was introduced to the 
emperor and took the opportunity of dedicating to that monarch 
his Specimen Litteraturae Flnrentinae, which was then printing at 
Florence. On his return he took orders, and settled at Rome, 
passing the whole of his time in the library of the Vatican, and in 
those of the cardinals Passionei and Torsi ni. The famous obelisk 
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of Augustus^ at that time disinterred from the mins of the Campus 
Martius, was described by Bandini in a learned folio volume De 
Obelisco Augusti. Shortly after he was compelled to leave Rome 
on account of his health and returned to Florence, where he was 
appointed librarian to the valuable library bequeathed to the 
public by the abbe Marucelli. In 1756 he was preferred by the 
emperor to a prebend at Florence, and appointed principal 
librarian to the Laurentian library. During forty-four years he 
continued to discharge the duties of this situation, and died in 
1800, generally esteemed and regretted. On his deathbed he 
founded a public school, and bequeathed the remainder of his 
fortune to other charitable purposes. The most important of his 
numerous works are the Catalogus Codd. MSS, Grace., Lat., ItaL, 
Bib.yLaurent., 8 vols.(i767-i778),and the Vitae Lettered* Amerigo 
Vespucci, 1745. 

BANDOLIER, or Bandoleer (from Fr. bandouliere, Ital. 
handoliera, a little band), a belt worn over the shoulder, par 
ticiilarly by soldiers to carry cartridges. In the 17th century 
wooden cases were hung to the belt to contain powder charges. 
The modern bandolier carries the cartridges either in loops sewn 
to the belt, or in small pouches, similarly attached, containing 
strips of several cartridges. It has been extensively adopted in 
the British army, especially for mounted troops. 

BANDON, or Bandonbridge, a market-town of county Cork, 
Ireland, in the south-east parliamentary division, picturesquely 
situated in a broad open valley on both sides of the river Bandon. 
Pop. (1901) 2830. It is 20 m. S.W. of the city of Cork by 
the C ork, Bandon South C'oast railway. It is an important 
agricultural centre and there are distilleries, breweries and 
flour-mills. 'I'hc open park of ( astle Bernard (earl of Bandon), 
on the riverside, is attractive, and 2 m. below Bandon on the 
river is Innishannon, the head of navigation. Bandon was founded 
early in the 17th century by Richard Boyle, earl of (’ork, and was 
incorporated by James I. It returned two meml>er.s to the Irish 
parliament and thereafter one to the Imperial parliament until 
1885. After the destruction of the walls by the Iri.sh in 1689, 
Bandon long resisted the admission of ('atholic inhabitants. 

BANEBERRY, or Herb Christopher, popular names for 
Actaca spicata (nat. ord. Ranunculaceae), a poisonous herb with 
long-stalked compound leaves, small wliite flowers and black 
berries, found wild in cof)ses in limestone districts in the north 
of Knglund. It is widely distributed in the north tcmjMTate 
zone. 

BANER (Banner, Banier), JOHAN (i5»;6 -1641), Swedish 
soldier in the Tliirty Years' War, was born at Djursholm Castle 
on the 23rd of June 1596. Kntering the Swedish army, h<! 
served with distinction in the w'ars with Russia and Poland, 
and had reached high rank when, in i(’)3o, Custivvus Adolphus 
landed in Cermany. As one of the king’s chief .subordinates, 
Baner served in the campaign of north Germany, and at the 
first battle of Brcitenfcld he led the right wing of Swedish horse. 
Tie w'as present at the taking of Augsburg and of Munich, and 
renrlered conspicuous service at the Lech and at Donauwdrth. 
At the unsuccessful assault on Wallenstein’s camp at the Alte 
Veste Ban^r received a wound, and, soon afterwards, when 
Gustavus marched towards Liitzen, his general was left in com- 
mand in the west, where he was opposed to the imperial general 
Aldringer. I wo years later, as Swedish field-marshal, Baner, 
with 16,000 men, entered Bohemia, and, combined with the 
Saxon army, marched on Prague. But the complete defeat of 
Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar in the first battle of Nordlingen stopped 
his victorious advance. After this event the peace of Prague 
placed the Swedish army in a very precarious position, but the 
victories won by the united forces of Ban6r, Wrangcl and 
Torstensson, at Kyritz and W^ittstock (4th Oct. 1636), restored 
the paramount influence of Sweden in central Germany. Even 
the three combined armies, however, were decidedly inferior 
in force to those they defeated, and in 1637 Baner was completely 
unable to make headway against the enemy. Rescuing with 
great difficulty the beleaguered garrison of Torgau, he retreated 
beyond the Oder into Pomerania. In 1639, however, he again 
overran northern Germany, defeated the ^xons at Chemnitz 


and invaded Bohemia itself. The winter of 1640-1641 Ban6r 
spent in the west. His last achievement was an audacious 
coup-de-main on the Danube. Breaking camp in mid-w'inter (a 
very rare event in the 17th century) he united with the French 
under the comte de Gu^briant and surprised Regensburg, 
where the diet was .sitting. Only the break-up of the ice pre- 
vented the capture of the place. Baner thereupon had to 
retreat to Hall>erstadt. Here, on the lolh of May 1641, he 
died, after designating Torstensson as his successor. He was 
much l>eloved by his men, who Ixire his body with them on the 
field of Wolfenbuttel. Baner was regarded as the best of 
Gustavus s generals, and tempting ofTers (which he refused) 
were made him by the emperor to induce him to enter his 
service. His son received the dignity of count. 

See Banets Ihrf ii/l Axe! 0 ,\riis!jerna (Stockholm, iSq^) ; B. p. von 
Chemnitz, Knniplii hen Schieciischn' in Denial hLuul ^e/uhtrn h'liecs ) 
Martin Veihiill, .S'i'O/ava* Stofhedsted (Stockholm, iSSi) ; LvmeUikuh 
Johan Baner (Stockholm, 1823) ; .Ardwisson, Tt Knf»ets 
maerkvaerdi^a&te petsoner (Stockholm. 1861). 

BANFF, a royal, municipal and police burgh, seaport and 
capital of BanfTshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 7161. It is 
licautilully situated on high ground, on tlui left bank of the 
mouth of the Deveron, 50 m. N.W. of Aberdeen by the Great 
North of Scotland railway. It is a place of great antiquity, its 
first charter having been granted by Malcolm. 1 \'. in 1163, and 
further privileges were conferred by Robert Bruce in 1324 and 
Robert IT. in 1372. Of the old castle on the hill by the sea, in 
which Archbishop Sharp was born, scarcely a trace remains ; 
but upon its site was erected the modern Banff (astle, belonging 
to the earl of Seafield. The chief public edifices include the 
county buildings : town hall, surmounted by a spire 100 ft. 
high ; Chalmers hosjiital (foundcil by Alexander (‘halmers of 
Cliinie, a merchant and shipowner of the town) ; a masonii’ hall 
of tasteful design ; and the acadernv, a modern structure in 
the Grecian styh*, to which there is attached an e.xtensive 
museum, containing cxam]>les of the early medianical gi'iiius 
of James I'crgu.son, the astronomer. Of the. museum, which 
originally belonged to the defunct Banff Institution and was 
afterwards taken over by the town council, 'fhomas Edward- — 
the “ working naturalist,” whose life wa.s so sympathetically 
writU‘n by Samuel Smiles— was curator for a few years. The 
princij)al manufactures comprise woollens, leather, rope and 
sails, and there are also breweries, distilleries, iron foundries, 
l^rick -yards and timber-yards, besides some ship- building. The 
fishing trade is also important. The exports mainly consist of 
grain, cattle, fish, dairy produce and potatoes ; the iinporls of 
coal and timber. Th(;re is a railway station at Bridge of Banff 
communicating, via Invcramsa), with Aberdeen, and another 
at the harbour, communicating with Portsoy and Keith. 'I'he 
burgh is under the jurisdic tion of a proxosl and council, and 
unites with Macduff, Klgin, Cullen, Inverurie, Kinlore and 
Peterhead in returning one member to parliament. 'J'hc t assie 
Gift arose out of a beejuest by Ali-xandcr Cassic of London, u 
native of I’anff, who left /,2o,ooo to the poor of the. town - the 
interest being divided twice a year. Duff House, immediately 
adjoining the town, is a se.Tt of the duke of l^fc. It was built 
in 1740-1 745, after designs by Robert Adam, at a cost of £70,000. 
The duke of (’uml>erlan(l rested here on the way to Culloden. 
The house contains a fine collection of pi< lures and an interesting 
armoury. The park is nearly ten miles in circumference. The 
house, together with that portion of the park immediately 
surrounding it (about 140 acres), was presented to the towns of 
Banff and Macduff by the duke of Fife in November 1906. 

BANFFSHIRE, a north-eastern county of Scotland, bounded 
K. by the Moray Firth, E. and S. by Aberdeenshire, and \V. by 
Elgin and Inverness. It has an area of 403,364 acres, or 633^ 
sq. m. The surface is diversified. The northern half is mostly 
a fine, open, undulating country of rich, highly-cultivated soil. 
The southern is mountainous, but extensive farms arc found in 
its fertile glens. Some of the mountains are thick with forest.s, 
some present a beautiful intermixture of rock and copse, while 
others are covered with brown heath. The principal mountains 
are all in the south ; among them are Cairngorm, on the confines 
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of the shires of Banff and Inverness (40S4 ft.)^ famous for its 
amber-coloured ^artz crystals, the “cairngorms” of Scots 
jewelry ; Ben Rinnes (2775 ft.) ; Corryhabbie (2563) ; Cook's 
Cairn (2478) ; Cam an t-Saidhe (2401) ; and the Buck of Cabrach 
(2368). No great rivers belong wholly to Banffshire. For a 
considerable part of their courses the Spey forms the western 
and the Beveron the eastern boundary of the county. But 
Banffshire streams are comparatively short, the chief being the 
Avon, Fiddich, Isla, Buckie, Deskford — with a series of cascades 
— ^and Li vet. Most of them are stocked with trout and the Spey 
and Deveron are famous for their salmon. The great glens are 
distinguished for their romantic scenery, the chief l>eing Glen 
Avon, Glen Barry, Glen Fiddich, Glen Isla, Glen Livet, and Glen 
Rinnes. The largest lochs are in the extreme south ; Loch 
Avon (2500 ft. above the sea). Loch Builg (1586) and Loch 
Etcliachan (3100). 

Geology,-^ -Thii f»eolo«:y of Banflshire is closely connected with that 
of the neighbotirin^ counties of Aberdeen and Elgin, from which it 
is divided by no natural boundaries. Tlic greater portion is occupied 
by crystalline schists of sedimentary origin belonging to the Eastern 
fiigliiand sequence. 7 'he groups which are tyiiically develojicd 
comprise (i) slates, black scliists and pliyllites witli thin black 
liiiu-^tone, .sonudimes containing treniolile. (2) the main limo.stonc, 
(3) il'c quartzite (Schiehallion). These form subparallel Mts 
trending iiorlli-ea.st and south-west from the seacoast bid ween 
Cullen and i\3rtsoy southwards l>y Keitli and Uufitowu to the head 
waters ol the Avon lM*yond Tomintoul. Sonut oxcelhsit sections 
of the phyllites are to be seen on the shore between Sandi’iid, near 
I'ortsov, iind Tindlaler Castle, near thillen, and in the railway cutting 
near MullK*n, west of Keith. The main limestone has be*en w'orked 
at Fordyce. near Cfrange ea.st of Keith, and at Keith and Didltown. 
The quartzite, which is reg.irded as probably the highest member 
ol the serii‘s. forms prominent ridges due to the more rapid erosion 
of Ihe pliylliti's, niiea sehislh and liiiie..lones occupying the mter- 
viMiing hollows. It apfie.irs on the roast belw'een Cnllen and Buckie, 
it forms the Dtirn Hill near l*orlsov, the Binn of Cullen, the Knock 
IJill, Ben Aigan and various lulges trending .soutliwards from Grange 
by GliMi I'lddich to\\«trds romintoul. In the north-east part of tin* 
couiilv there is a large developnuMil of slate with interbeddi'd grey- 
w'acUes and pelilily grits, which occupies the e.oast section betw'een 
Macdiitf and Troup Head exc(*pt a small part at Gamrh'. T'he slate 
has been quaniotl for rooting purjioses. No fo.ssils have been found 
in these strata and their age is uncertain. Tlie inelamorphic sedi- 
ments have fH‘en })ierce<! by acid an<l basic igneous intrusions, partly 
before and partly alter the tolding and metamorplusm ot the strata, 
'rhe oilier acid and l)a.sic materials atqiear as sheds injected along 
the lines ol bedding of the .sediments and are tracealile for coiisidcr- 
able ill dances. They aie iolialed in place.'*, the planes of scliislosily 
being more or less paialh'l with the plain's of Iv'dding in llie .schi>ts. 
The older and nudes are lepivsenled l)y the sills ol granite and aiigen- 
gneiss occurring west ol I’ortsoy. south of Fordyce and near Keith, 
while the older b.i.sic rtKks are ilhistiated ly the Licit ol gabbro, 
epidiorite and hornblende- sell id which strclclies soutliwards fiom 
the coast at IVut-iOv, by Kothmnay to flnntly in .\bcrdeenshire. 
Veins and bo.sses of serpi'tiline are asscK'.iated with these basic in- 
tni.sion.s at Portsoy ami ne.ir Grange, one of the veins liemg traceable 
at intervals from the shore southwards m the direction ol Knock 
Hill, 'riie later intrusions are re^nv.^ented by the Ben Rinnes mass 
of granite aud its basic modific.ilion. tlu* Netlmly diorite, east of 
Rothes. Various mmer;\l localities occur throughout the coimlv, 
of which some ot the most important cxrcur on the shore at Portsoy, 
a.s for example the gabbro iiucsses in Portsoy Bay witli enslatile, 
hyperstheiuf and Inhradorile, the graphic granite with iiiicrocliiK', 
muscovite and tourmaline at Ea.st Head, the chijcstolile-schist west 
of thiMiiarhli' (piarrv. the mottled serpentine wdth strings of chryso- 
tile. Resting uneonforinably on these metamorpliic rocks. Old 
Red sandstone strata are met with in a few places. Thus, they 
cross tlie Spey and appear in the Tynet Binii east of Fochaber.s, 
aud extend eastwards to Buckie. Onllier.s of thi'se Ixxls appear on 
tlic shore near ('ulloii and south of Fordvee, wdiile the largest area 
extends from (tumrie ra.st by Pennan on the north coast of Abcrclecn- 
sliire to Alicrdecn. 'Hie strata consist mainly ol conglomerates and 
ml sandstones, winch. luL Gamrie and at Tynet, are associated with 
a baud of limestone ucKlnles endnsilded in a clayey matrix, contain- 
ing fish remains, Tlie more abundant species occurring at Gamrie. 
as determined by Dr R. H. Traquair, are Diplacanihus striatus. 
iihaaiinacanihus, Chetracanthits jMurchisotn, Pterichihys Millcri, 
Coccosteus decipiem. In view of tlic lossil evidonce these beds have 
been referred to the mUldle or Orcadian division of this formation. 
In the interior near Tomintoul. another large deposit, composed of 
conglomerate and sandstone, occurs, which may be of the same age, 
though no fossils have as yet been obtained from these beds. There 
is a widespmad covoruig of lx)ulder clay especially in tlic uortliem 
part bordering the shore, wliere it contains fragments of .shells and 
includes numerous boulders which have bc*on carried castwrards 


from the high grounds west of the Moray Firth. In the brickclays 
at Blackpots to the north-west of Band, fragments of shells also 
occur together with Jurassic fossils. Shelly sands have bt'cn re- 
corded near the Ord south of Tillynaught near l*ortsoy, and shells 
have been found in stratified de|X>sits on the shore near Gamrie. i 

Agriculture, — The .soil is in general rich and productive, yielding 
fair crop.s of wheat, and excellent crops of barley, oats, &c. ; and 
the grass and green crops arc equally abundant. Oats is the pre- 
dominant crop, but the demands of distillers keep up the acreage 
of barley. The cattle and stock hold a high character and form the 
staple agricultural industry. There is also a considerable amount 
of dairy farming. Among landlords who did much to encourage 
agricultural enterprise and to plant and reclaim lands, w'cre the carls 
Ol Fife and the earls of Findlaler, afterwards carls of Scafield. It 
was a Seaficld who, in 1846, received the honorary gold medal of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, for his immense 
and thriving plantations of useful timber-trees, in the counties of 
Banff, Moray and Nairn. From the year 1811 to 1845, he had 
planted 18,938,224 Scots firs, 11,904.798 larches, 843.450 hard- 
woods ; making the enormous aggregate of 31,68^,472 forest trt*cs, 
planted in 8223 acres of enclosed ground. The IJanfishire Agri- 
cultural A.ssociation liolds shows periodically for all sorts of stock 
and produce and agricultural implements. 

Manufactures and Trade. — Woollen factories are found in Duff- 
town, Rothiemay and Gollachy, and enginwring works in Band, 
Portsoy and Keith. Distilleries are numerous and their product 
has a high repute. A ilshing and miscellaneous trade is done at tlie 
liarliotirs of Banff, Macduff, Buckiv, Gardenslowii, Portsoy, Culli'ii 
and Port Gordon ; but fishing is also carried on at numerous creeks 
or harbours along tlie* coast. The herring season lasts from June 
to SeptcmlxT, white fishing all the year round. 'Hie fi.shery districts 
centre in Baiill and Buckie. Banitshire contains large limestone 
depo.sils, and granite is also quarried. 

The systems of ihe Great North of Scotland and the Highland 
railways si-rvc the chief towns of the county and provide com- 
munication in om* direction with Alw'rdcon, and m another with 
Elgin, Naim and lnvi*ruess. 

The populaiioii of Baulfsliire in 1891 w^as 61,684, and in 1901 
61,488, or 97 to the stpiare mile. In 1901 tlieri^ were 40(1 persons 
speaking Gaelic and JCnglish. The chii'f towns are Banff (pop. in 
1901, 7161), Buckie (<>549). and Keuth (4753), with Cullen (193O), 
Portsoy (1878) and J.)ufttowii (1823). The county reluru.s om* 
memlu'r to parliament ; the royal burghs, BaiilT and Cullen, belong 
iiig to the Elgin group of pai lianieut.iry bur >h.s. Banffshin'. \\ilh 
Aberdc'cn ami Kiheardiuo shires, forms a slu'riffdom, and llwri* is a 
resilient sherilT-siibstitute at Banlf, who stis also at Keith, Buckie 
and Dufftown. Most ol the schools arc umler school-board juri - 
diclion. Several ot them earn grants tor hii^hi'i* ediicalion, and tlie 
county coiineil, out ot llie “ residue grant.” sulisidizes cl'isses in 
agriciiltun', navigation, veterinary science and cookery and laundrv 
work. The teoehers of the comity, w'ith those of tlie shires of 
AlKTtleen and Elgin, betu'lh by tlu* becpiest ot James Dick (1743- 
1828), a West India metcli.inl, who lelt over £iio,tt'»o to ]nomole 
the higher learning ol the .schoolmasUTs o! theic vsliitt >. Tin* 
annual income of /4 'H)o is cli' 4 ributed among the dominies wlio have 
qiialitied by e.vamination to bi*come bi'iiefteianes. 

llislmy . — (")[ the iiorljirrn J^iiTs wlio originally possessed tin* 
land few' remains now exist beyond the cairns that a:v found in 
the districts of Rothiemay, Bidlindallorh, Bobnrm, (Hen JJvi t 
and elsewhere. “ Cairn ” also occurs in many place names. The 
advance of the Romans was practically prevented by the 
mountains in the south, but what i; belicvt'd to have been a 
Roman camp ma>' still be made out in Glen Barry. Danisli 
invaders W(*rc more persevering and more successful. Many 
bloody conflicts took place between them and llie Scots. Near 
Cullen a fierce encounter (xcurred in 960, and a sculptured stone 
at ^lortlach is said to commemorate a signal vii'tt^ry gained b\' 
Malcolm II. over the Norsemen in 1010. The .shire w'as the scene 
of much strife after the Reformation. In Glen Livet the Roman 
Catliolics, under the marquess of Huntly , worsted the Protestants 
under the earl of Argyll, From 1624 to 1645 was a period of 
almost incessant struggle, and the ('ovenanting troubles, com- 
bined with the frequent conflicts of the clans, were productive 
of serious evils. But the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 left 
the county comparatively untouched, and thereafter it became 
settled. 

Sw W. Cramond, Annals of Tiatiff (Sew Spalding Cluh) (Aljcrdccu, 
l8oi) : Dr Gordon, Chromrle^f of Ketth, Gtange, S-c. (Gla.sgow, 1880) ; 
Banffshire Year-Book (Banlf) ; Professor Dickie. Botanist's Guide 
to Aberdeen, Banff, (Aberdeen, i860) ; Jm^ntory of Charters of 
Cullen (B.uiff, 1887) ; and Inventory of Chartets of Banff (Bank) ; 
Robertson’s Collections fot a History of ihe Shires of Aberdeen and 
Banff (Sp.ilding Club) ; W. MVilt, Aberdeenshire and Banff 
(Edinburg!), hkh>). 
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BANFFY^ DEZSO [Dbsiderius], Baron (184^ ), 

Hungarian statesman, the son of Baron Daniel Banffy and 
Anna GydrfAs, was born at Klausenburg on the 28th of October 
1843, and educated at the Berlin and Leipzig universities. As 
lord lieutenant of the county of Belso-Szolnok, chief captain of 
Ko^'ar and curator of the Calvinistic church of Transylvania, 
Banffy exercised considerable political influence outside parlia- 
ment from 1875 onwards, but his public career may be said to 
have begun in 1892, when he became speaker of ^e house of 
deputies. As speaker he continued, however, to be a party-man 
(he had always been a member of the left-centre or government 
party) and materially assisted the government by his rulings. 
He was a stringent adversary of the radicals, and caused some 
sensation by absenting himself from the capital on the occasion 
of Kossuth’s funeral on the 1st of April 1894. On the 14th of 
January 1895, king, after the fall of the Szdll ministry, 
entrusted him with the formation of a cabinet. His programme, 
in brief, was the carrying through of the church reform laws 
with all due regard to clerical susceptibilities, and the mainten- 
ance of the Composition of 1867, whilst fully guaranteeing the 
predominance of Hungary. He succeeded in carrying the 
remaining ecclesiastical bills through the Upper House, despite 
the vehement opposition of the papal nuncio Agliardi, a triumph 
w'hich brought about the fall of Kalnoky, the minister for foreign 
affairs, but greatly strengthened the ministry in Hungary, in 
the ensuing elections of iSc)6 the government won a gigantic 
majority. The drastic electoral methods of Banffy had, however, 
contributed somow'hat to this result, and the corrupt jjrat^tices 
were the pretext for the fierce opj3osition in the House which he 
henceforth had to enc'oiinter, though the measures which he 
now introduced (tl\e Honved Officers’ Schools Bill) would, in 
normal circumstances, have been received with general enthusi- 
asm. Banffy ’s resoluteness enabled him to weather all these 
storms, and his sul^sequcnt negotiations W'ith Austria us to the 
quota and commercial treaties, to tl^e considerable ])olitieal 
at!\'antage of ITungarv, even enabled him lor a time to live at 
]K‘acc with the opposition. But in i8c)8 the opposition, now 
aniFuatecl bv personal hatred, took ath'antage of the ever- 
increasing difficulties of the government in the negotiations 
W'ith Austria, and refused to pass the budget till a definite 
understanding had bt‘tin arrived at, 'rht'v refused to be 
s itislied witli any tiling short of the dismissal of Banffy, and 
ixii'sion ran so high that on the 3rd oi January 18(39 Banffy 
{ou.;ht a duel w'ith Jiis most bitter opjionent, lloranszky. On 
the 2bi\\ of Ih'brunry Jianffy resigned, to save the country 
from ils “ ex-lex,” or unconstitutional sitimtiou ; he was 
decorated by the king and received the freedom of the city 
of Buila. Subsequently he contributed to overthrow the 
Siejihen Tisza administration, and in May 1905 joined the 
Kossuth ministry. 

article “ Banffy,” by Marczall. in I*allas Lcxikoiw, 

Kot 17. * (K. N. B.) 

BANG, HERMANN JOACHIM ( 1 85S- ), Danish author, was 

bom of a noble family in the island of Zealand. When he was 
twenty he published two volumes of critical essays on the realistic 
movement, in 1S80 he published his novel Ilaablose SLae^ter 
(‘‘Families without hope”), which at once aroused attention. 
After some time spent in travel and a successful lecturing tour 
in Norway and Sweden, he settled in Copenhagen, and produced 
a series of novels and collections of short stories, which placed 
him in the front rank of Scandinavian novelists. Among his 
more famous stories are Faedra (1883) and Tine (1889). The 
latter won for its author the friendship of Ibsen and the enthusi- 
astic admiration of Jonas Lie. Among his other works are ; — 
Det hvide Hus (The White House, 1898), Exceniriske Noveller 
(1885), Stille Eksistemer (1886), Liv og Dod (Life and Death, 
1899), Michael (1902), a volume of poems (1889) and of 

recollections (Tt Aar, 1891). 

BANGALORE, a city of India, the capital of the native state 
of Mysore, and the largest British cantonment in the south of 
India. It is 3113 ft. above the sea, and 219 m. W. of Madni.s by 
rail. Pop. (1901) 69,447* 'l"be foundation of the present fort 


was laid by a descendant of Kempe-Goude, a husbandman of the 
neighbouring country, who, probably in the 16th century, had 
left his native village to avoid the tyranny of the wadeyar of that 
place, and settled on a spot a few miles to the north of Bangalore. 
To the peaceful occupation of a farmer he added that of a warrior, 
and his first exploit was the conquest of this place, where, and at 
Savendrug, his family subsequently erected fortresses. Banga- 
lore, with other possessions, was, however, wTcsted from them by 
Bijapur. Somewhat later we find it enumerated among the 
jagirs of Shahji, father of Sivaji, the founder of the Mahrattii 
sway ; and at an early period of his career in the service of the 
Bijapur state, that adventurer seemed to have fixed his residence 
there. It appears to have passed into the possession of Venkaji, 
one of the sons of Shahji ; but he having occupied Tanjore, 
deemed Bangalore too distant, especially under the <ircumstances 
of the times, to be safe. He accordingly, in 1687, entered into a 
bargain for its sale to (‘hikka Deva, raja of Mysore, for three 
lakhs of rupees ; but before it could be compUled, Kasim Khan, 
commander of the forces of Aurangzeb, marched upon the place 
and entered it almost without resistance. This event, however, 
had no other result than to transfer the stipulated price from one 
vendor to another ; for that general, not coveting tin; possession, 
immediately delivered it over to Ghikka Deva on ])aymciit of the 
three lakhs. In 1758, Nanjiraj, the powerful minister of the 
raja, caused Bangalore to be granted, as a jngir or fief, to llyder 
Ali, afl«*rwards usurper of Mysore, who gresiUy enlarged and 
strenglhimcd the fort, which, in i7t>o, on his expulsion fr(.>m 
Seringapatam, served as liis refuge from deslruetion. 'Ifie tort 
formed the traditional scene of the first ca])livily of Sir David 
Baird after Baillie's defeat at Perambakam in 1780. The prison 
cell of Sir David and liis fcllow-caplive is from 1 2 to 15 ft. s(|uare, 
with so low a roof that a man can sc'arctily stand upriglit m it. 
In 1791 it was stormed by a British army commanded by Lord 
Cornwallis. In 1799 llie distric't was included by the treat) of 
Seringapatam within the tt^rritory ol llu; restored raja ol Mysore. 
It lormcd tie* ht‘adquarters of the Jkilish aclinini.s Ira lion of 
Mysore from 1831 to 1881. When lh(‘ slate ol Mysoie was 
restored to its raja in j88i, the (:i\il and n»ilitary station of 
Bangalore was permanently r(‘seryed under British jiirisdietion 
as an “ assigned tract.” It has an area ot 13 s(|. m., and had in 
1901 a po}>idation oi 8(3,5()0, sliowing a de«'n‘ase of in the 
dt'cacle, due to plague. Ikingalore is the head()uarters of a 
military district, ils elevation rimdering it healtljy lor British 
troops, with accommodation for a stro'ig force ol all arms and 
an arsenal in the old fort, it is the headquarters of a brigade in 
the 9lh division of the Indian army. A c onsiderable miinber of 
Ihiropeun j)ensioners reside here. 'I’iiere is a modern jxdaee for 
the muluiraja. 'I’here is an aided Koman ( alholic college, 
besides many schools fur Kuropeans. A ]H rinanent water-supply 
ha.s Ixjen introduced and there is a compU'te system (»! drainage. 
Bangalore is an imptirtunt railway centre. 'Ihere arc several 
cottcjn mills. The city suffered severely from i)!uguc in 1899 
and 1900. 

The district of Bangalore borders on the Madras district of 
Salem. I’hc main pcjrtion consists of the valley of the Arkavati 
river, which joins the (.'auvery on tlw southern frontier, its 
area is 3079 sq. m. In 1901 the pxipulation was 789,664, showing 
an increase of 15 “v, in the decade. 'Die district i.s crossed by 
several lines of railway. Outside Bangalore city there is a 
woollen mill, which turns out blankets, cloth for greatcoats, and 
woollen stuffs. 

BANGANAPALLE, a state of .soutliern India, surrounded by 
the Madras district of Kurnool. Area, 255 sq. m. ; pojj. (jyoi) 
32,264, showing a decrease of 9 % in the decade ; estimated 
revenue £6400, of which a large portion is alienated in grants 
to junior branches of the family ; no tribute. 'Die excessive 
expenditure of the nawab, Syed Fateh Ali Klian, and tlie general 
inefficiency of the administration caused much anxie ty to the 
government, and in February 1905 he was temptirarily removed 
from the administration of the state. The town of Banganapallc 
is not far from the branch of the Southern Mahratla railway 
from Guntakal to Bezwadn. 
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BANGASH, a small tribe of Pathans in the Kohat district of 
the North-West Frontier Province of India. They occupy the 
hills between Thai and Kohat^ and number 3000 fighting men. 
Formerly they owned the whole of Kurram, but owing to the 
encroachments of the Turis, they moved eastwards, dispossessed 
the Orakzais, drove them north and took their territory in the 
Kohat district, which they now occupy to the west of the 
Khattak country. 'Fhe Khattaks and Bangashes are of excep- 
tionally good physique and make excellent soldiers. 

BANGKOK, the capital of Siam, on the river Me Nam, about 
20 m. from its mouth, in 100® 30' K., 13° 45' N. Until modern 
times the city was built largely on floating pontoons or on piles 
at the edges of the innumerable canals and water-courses which 
formed the thoroughfares, but to meet the requirements of 
modern life, well-planned roads and streets have been constructed 
in all directions, crossing the old canals at many points and 
lined with well-built houses, for tlie most part of brick, in which 
the greater part of the erstwhile riparian population now resides. 
The centre of the city is the royal palace (see Siam), situated in a 
bend of the river and enclosed by walls. At a radius of nearly a 
mile is another wall within which lies the closely packed city 
proper, and beyond which the town stretches away to the royal 
parks on the north and to the business quarter, the warehouses, 
rice-mills, harbour and docks on the south. The whole town 
covers an area of over 10 sq. m. Two companies provide 
Bangkok with a complete system of electric tramways, and the 
streets are lined with shade-trees and lit by electricity. All over 
the town arc scattered beautiful Buddhist temples, which with 
their coloured tile roofs and gilded spires give it a peculiar and 
notable appearance. Many fine buildings are to be .seen- the 
various public oflices, the arsenal, the mint, the palaces of 
various princes and, in addition to these, schools, hospitals, 
markets and ("hristian churches of many denominations, chiefly 
Homan ( atholie. "I'here arc four railway stations in Bangkok, the 
termini of the lines which connect the provinces with the capiUil. 

'I'hc <‘limate of Bangkok has without doubt recently changed. 
It has become hotter and less humid. Though a minimiini 
temperature below 60® F. is still recorded in January and 
December, a ma.ximum of o\ er 100® is reached during the hot 
weather months and at the l)eginning of the niins, whereas up 
to the year igoo a maximum of (13° was ('onsidered unusually 
high. The cause of this change is not known, but it is attributed 
to extensive drainage and removal of vegetation in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town. The annual rainfall amounts to 
rather over 50 in. 

A four-rnile reach of the Me Nam, immediately below the city 
])roper, forms the port of Bangkok. From 250 to 400 yds. 
broad and of good depth right up to the banks, the river offers 
every ('on>Tnience for the berthing and loading of ships, though 
a bar at its mouth, w'hich prevents the passage of vessels drawing 
more than 12 ft., necessitates in the case of large ships a |>artial 
loiiding and unloading from lighters outside, 'fhe banks of the 
port are closely lined with the offices, warehouses and wharves 
of commoreial houses, with timber yards and innumerable rice- 
mills, while the custom house, tlie harbour master's office and 
many of the foreign legations and consulates are also situated 
here. Of the 750 steamships which cleared the port in 1Q04, 
three out of every seven were Oerman, two were Norwegian 
and om; was British, but in 1005 two new companies, one British 
and the other Japanese, arranged for regular services to Bangkok, 
thereby altering these proportions. It is notable that the heavy 
trade with Singapore shows a tendency to decrease in favour of 
direct trade with Kurope. A fleet of small steamers, schooners 
and junks, carries on trade with the towns and districts on the 
east and west coasts of the Uulf of Siam. The trade of Bangkok 
is almost entirely in the hands of F.uropeans and Chinese. 'Die 
principal exports are rice and teak, and the principal imports, 
cotton and silk goods and gold-leaf. The value of trade, which 
more than doubled lietween the years iqoo and 1907, amounted 
in the latter year to £5,600,000 imports and £7,100,000 exports. 
Of the total trade, 75 % is with the British empire. Many of 
the best known mercantile Arms and banks of the Far East have 
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branches in Bangkok. The unit of currency is the iiial (see 
Siam). 

The government of Bangkok is entrusted to the minister of 
the capital, a member of the cabinet. Under this minister are 
I the police, sanitary, harbour master’s and revenue offices. The 
police force is an efficient and well-organized body of 3000 men 
headed by a European commissioner of police. The sanitary 
department consists of a board of health, a bacteriological 
laboratory and an engineer’s office, all managed with expert 
European assistance. Under the act of 1905, the want of which 
was long felt, the port and the city water-ways are controlled by 
the harbour master. Local revenues are collected by the revenue 
office. The ordinary law courts are under the control of the 
ministry of justice, but in accordance with the extra-territorial 
rights enjoyed by foreign powers in Siam, each consulate has 
attached to it a court, having jurisdiction in all cases in which a 
subject of the power represented by such consulate is defendant. 

The population, which is estimated at 450,000, is mixed. 
Mingling with Siamese and Chinese, who form the major part, 
may be seen persons of almost every race to be found between 
Bombay and Japan, while Europeans of different nationalities 
numl)er over 1000. The death-rate is high, especially among 
children, owing to the prevalence of cholera, smallpox and fe\ ers 
during the dry weather. Sanitation, however, is improving and 
much good has resulted from the boring of numerous artesian 
wells which yield good water. 

Before 1769 Bangkok was nothing but an agricultural village 
with a fort on the river bank. In that year, however, it was 
seized by the warrior, Pay a I'ak, as a convenient point from which 
to attack the Burmese army then in occupation of Siam, and 
upon his becoming king it was chosen as the capital of the country, 
(See Siam.) (W. a. (;.) 

BANGOR, a seaport and market-town of t!o. Down, Ireland, 
in the north parliamentary division, on the south side of Belfast 
Lough, 12 m. E.N.E. of Belfast, on a branch of the Belfast & 
County Down railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5903. It 
carries on a considerable trade in cotton and linen and embroidered 
muslin. 1 1 is greatly frequented as a w^itcring-pla<‘e, osj)ecially by 
the people of Belfast, and there arc golf links and important 
regattas held by the Royal Ulster Vadit (lub. Slight remains are 
to be seen of an abbey of Canons Regular, founded in the middle 
of the 6th century by St Comgall. and rebuilt, on a scale of magni- 
ficence which astonished the Irish, by St Malachy O’Morgair in 
the first half of the 12th century. Bangor was incorporated by 
James I. and returned two members to the Irish parliament. 

BANGOR, a city, port of entry, and the county -seat of 
Penobscot county, Maine, U.S.A., at the confluence of the 
Kenduskeag stream with the Penobscot river, and at the head 
of navigation on the Penobscot, about 60 m. from the ocean, and 
about 75 m. N.K. of Augusta. Pop. (1890) 19,103 ; (1900) 
21,850, of whom 3726 were foreign-born and 176 were negroes ; 
(1910, census) 2}, 803. A bridge (alnMiL 1300 ft. long) across 
the Penobscot connects Bangor with Brewer (pop. in 1900, 4835). 
Bangor is served directly by the Maine ('entral railway, several 
important branches radiating from the city, and by the Eastern 
Steamship line ; the Maine ( entral connects near the, city with 
the Bangor A" Aroostook railway (whose general offices are here) 
and with the Washington County railway. The business portion 
of the city lies on both sides of the Kenduskeag and for about 3 m. 
along the W. bank of the Penobscot, which is here quite low, 
while many fine residences are on the hillsides farther back. 
Bangor is the .seat of three state institutions — the Eastern Maine 
general hospital, the Eastern Maine insane hospital and the 
law school of the university of Maine — and of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary (Congregational), incorporated in 1814, 
opened at Hampden in 1816, removed to Bangor in 1819, and 
empowered in 1905 to confer degrees in divinity. The city has 
several public parks, a public library and various charitable 
institutions, among which are a children’s home, a home for 
aged men, a home for aged women and a deaconesses* home. 
Among the principal buildings are the county court house, the 
Federal building, the city hall and the opera house. The Eastern 
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Maine Music Festival is held in Bangor in October of each year. 
The rise of the tide here to a height of 17 ft. makes the Penobscot 
navigable for large vessels ; the Kenduskeag furnishes good 
water-power ; and the city is the trade centre for an extensive 
agricultural district. The Eastern Maine State Fair is held here 
annually. Bangor b one of the largest lumber depots in the 
United States, and also ships considerable quantities of ice. The 
city’s foreign trade is of some importance ; in 1907 the imports 
were valued at $2,7 20,594, and the exports at $i ,272,247 . Bangor 
has various manufactures, the most important of which (other 
than those dependent upon lumber) are boots and shoes (including 
moccasins) ; among others are trunks, valises, saws, stoves, 
ranges and furnaces, edge tools and cant dogs, saw-mill machinery, 
brick, clothing, cigars, flour and dairy products. In 1905 the 
city’s factory products were valued at $3,408,355. The muni- 
cipality owns and operates the water-works (the water-supply 
being drawn from the Penobscot by the Holly system) and an 
electric-lighting plant ; there is also a large electric plant for 
generation of electricity for power and for commercial lighting, 
and in Bangor and the vicinity there were in 1908 about 60 m. 
of electric street-railway. 

Bangor has been identified by some anti<iuarians as the site 
of the mythical city of N ommbega, and it was reported in 1656 
that Port Norombega, built by the French, was standing here ; 
but the authentic history of Bangor begins in 1769 when the 
first settlers came. The siittlement was at first called Conduskeag 
atul for a short time was locally known as Sunbury. In 1791 the 
town was incorporated, and through the influence of the Rev. 
S(ith Noble, the first pastor, the name was changed to Bangor, 
the name of one of his favourite hymn-tunes. During the war 
of 1812 a British force occupied Bangoi for several days (in 
September 1814), destroying vessels and cargoes. Bangor was 
chartered as a city in 1834. In 1836 a railway from Bangor to 
Old 'I'own was completed ; this was the first railway in the state ; 
Bangor had, also, tlie first electric street-railway in Maine (1889), 
and one of the first iron steamships built in America ran to this 
port anrl was named “ Bangor.” 

BANGOR (formerly Ban(;()i< Fawr, as distinguished from 
several other towns of this name in Wales, Ireland, Brittany, 
a city, iminicipal (1883) and contributory parliamentary 
borough (Carnarvon district), seaport and market-town of 
Carnarvonshire, N. Wales, 240 m. N.W. of London by the London 
Ik North-Western railway. Pop, (1901) 11,269. It consists of 
Upper and Lower, the Lower practically one street. Lying near 
the northern entrance of the Mcnai Straits, it attracts many 
visitors. Buildings inc lude the small cnthedral, disused bishop's 
palace, deanery .small Roman C'atholic church and other churches, 
the University College of N. Wales (1883), with female students’ | 
hall, Independent, Baptist, Normal and N. Wales Training 
('ollegcs. The cruciform cathedral, with a low pinnacled tower, 
staneds on the site of a church which the Engli.sh destroyed in 
107 1 (dedicated to, and perhaps ’ founded, about 525, by St 
Deiniol). Sir ( 1 . Scott restored the present cathedral, 1866-1875, 
after it had been burned in the time of Owen Glendower, destroyecl 
in 121T, and, in 1102 and 1212, severely handled. Bishop Dean 
(temp. Henry VI 1 .) rebuilt the choir. Bishop Skevyngton (1532) 
added tower and nave. Lord Penrhyn’s slate-quarries, at 
Bethesda, 6 m. olT, supply the staple export from Port Penrhyn, 
at the mouth of the stream Cegid. 

The Myvyriati Archaeology (408--484) gives the three principal 
hangor (college) institutions as follows : — the bangor of Illtud 
Farchawg at Caer Worgorn (Wroxeter) ; that of Emrys (Ambro- 
sius) at Caer Caradawg ; bangor wydrin (glass) in the glass isle, 
Afallach; bangor Illtud. or Llanilltud, or Llantwit major (by 
corruption), l^ing a fourth. In each of the first three were 
420 saints, succeeding each other (by hundreds), day and night, 
in their pious offices. 

BANGORIAM CONTROVERSY, a theological dispute in the 
early i8th century w’hich originated in 1716 with the posthumous 
publication of George Hickes’s (bishop of Thetford) Constitution 
of the Christian Church, and the Nature and Consequences of 
Schism, in which he excommunicated all but the non-juring 


churchmen. Benjamin Hoadly (^^.v.), the newly appointed 
bishop of Bangor, scented the opportunity and wrote a speed v 
and able xfiipXy, Preservative against the Principles and Practices 
of Non- Jurors, in wliich his own Erastian position was recom- 
mended and sincerity proposed as the only test of truth. This 
was followed by his famous sermon, preached before George 1 . 
on the 31st of March 1 7 1 7, on The Nature of the K ingdom or Church 
of Christ, In this discourse “he impugned the idea of the 
existence of any visible church at all, ridiculed the value of any 
tests of orthodoxy, and poured contempt upon tlie claims of the 
church to govern itself by means of the state.” He identified 
the church with the kingdom of Heaven -it was therefore “ not 
of this world,” and Christ had not delegated His authority to 
any representatives. Both book and sermon were reported on 
by a committee appointed by the Lower House of ('onvocation 
in May, and steps would have been taken by the archbishop and 
bishops had not the government stepped in (Hoadly denied that 
this was at his reciuest) and prorogued Convocation till November. 
Hoadly himself wrote A Reply to the Representations of Convoca- 
tion and also answered his principal critics, among whom were 
Thomas Sherlock (q.v.), then dean of ('hichester, Andrew Snape, 
provost of Eton, and Francis Hare, then dean of Worcester. 
These three men, and another opponent, Robert Moss, dean of 
Ely, were deprived of their royal chaplaincies. Hoadly was 
shrewd enough not to answer the most brilliant, though com- 
paratively unknown, of his antagonists, William I^aw. Though 
the controversy went on, its most important result had already 
been achieved in the silencing of ( onvocation, for that body, 
though it had Just “ seemed to be settling down to its proper 
work in dealing with the real exigencies of the ehurch ” when 
the Hoadly disjnitc aro.'^e, did not meet again for tlu* despatch 
of business for nearly a century and a half. (Sec (Vinvocation.) 

BANGWEULU, a shallow lake of British (entral Africa, 
formed by the head streams of the Congo. It lies between 10" 38' 
and 1 1*' 31' S. and is cut by 30“ E. Bangweulu occu[)ies tlie 
north-west part of a central basin in an extensive plateau, and 
is about 3700 ft. above the sea. 1'he land slopes gently to the 
depression from the south, east and north, and into it drain a 
considerai)le number of streams, turning the greater part into 
a morass of reiuls and papyrus. The term Bangweulu is some- 
times api>lied i() the wiiolc depression, hut is pro|)erly eoufmed 
to the area of clear w'atcr. Only on its south-west and w'estern 
sides arc the banks oi the lake clearly defined. The greatest 
extent of open water is about 60 m. N. to S. and 40 m. I’'., to W. 
Long narrow sandbanks almost separate Chifunawuli, the western 
part of the lake, from the main f)ody of water, while the water 
surface is further diminished by a number of islands. The largest 
of these islands, Kirui (('hiru), lies on the east side of the lake 
close to the swamp. Kisi (C^hishi) is a small island occupying 
a central position just south of 11° S., and Mbawali, 20 ni. long 
by 3 broad, lies south of Kisi. South of Bangweulu tlie swamp 
extends to 12” 10' S. Into this swamp on its east side flows the 
C'hainbezi, the most remoter head stream of the Congo. Without 
entering the lake the C'hambezi mingles its waters in the swamp 
with those of the Luapula. The Luapula, which leaves Bang- 
wculu at its most sriuthern point, is about a mile witle at the out- 
flow, but .soon narrows to 300 or so yds. West of the I^uapulu 
and near its outflow lies Lake Kampolombo, 20 m. long and 8 
broad at its southern end. A sandy track separates Bangweulu 
from Kampolombo, and a narri^w forest-clad longue of land 
called Kapata intervenes between the laiapuia and Kamixilombo. 
Various channels lead, however, from the river to the lake. I’hc 
Luapula flows .south through the swamp some 50 rti. and then 
turns west and afterwards north (see Congo). 'I'hc fUiod waters 
of the ('.hambezi and other streams, which deposit large quantities 
of alluvium, arc gradually solidifying the swamp, while the 
Luapula is believed to l>c, though very slowly, draining Bang- 
weulu. The waters of the lake do not appear to be anywhere 
more than 15 ft. deep. 

Though he.ard of by the Portuguese traveller, Francisco de 
Lacerda.in 1798, Bangweulu was first reached in 1868 by David 
Livingstone, who died six years later among the swamps to the 
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south. It was partially surveyed in 1883 by the French traveller, 
Victor Giraud, and first circumnavigated by Poulett Weatherley 
in 1896. 

See P. Weatherley in Gwg.Joum, vq\. xii. (1898) and vol. xiv. 
p. 561 (1899) ; L. A. Wallace in G^og, Journ. vol. xxix. (1907), with map 
by O. L. Beringer. Giraud’s Les Lacs de VAfrique iquatoriale (Paris, 
i8go) and Livingstone's Last Journals (1874) may also be consulted. 

BANIM, JOHN (1798-1842), Irish novelist, sometimes called 
the “ Scott of Ireland,” was born at Kilkenny on the 3rd of April 
1798. In his thirteenth year he entered Kilkenny College 
and devoted himself specially to drawing and painting. He 
pursued his artistic education for two years in the schools con- 
nected with the Royal Society at Dublin, and afterwards taught 
drawing in Kilkenny, where he fell in love with one of his pupils. 
His affection was returned, but the ptirents of the young lady 
interfered and removed her from Kilkenny. She pined away 
and died in two months. Her death made a deep impression on 
Banim, whose health suffered severely and permanently. In 
1820 he went to Dublin and settled finally to the work of literature. 
He published a poem, The Celts* Paradise, and his Damon and 
Pythias was performed at Covent Garden in 1821. During a 
short visit to Kilkenny he married, and in 1822 planned in 
conjunction with his elder brother Mic’Hael (1796-1874), a 
series of tales illustrative of Irish life, which should be for Ireland 
what the Waverley Novels were for Scotland. Tie then set out 
for London, and .supported himself by writing for magazines and 
for the stage. A volume of miscellaneous essays was pul'kUshed 
anonymously in 1824, flailed Rmlalions of the Dead Alive. In 
April 1825 appt‘arcd the first series of Talcs of the O'Hara Family, 
which achieved immediate and decided success. One of the 
most powerful of them, Crohoore of the Bill Hook, was by Michael 
Banim. In 1826 a second scries was publi.shed, containing tluit 
excellent Irish novel, The Nmvlans. John’s health had given way, 
and the next effort of the “ O’TTara family ” was almost entirely 
the ])ro(hiction of his brother Michael. The Croppy, a Tale of 
/;9c9(i 838) is hardly equal to the earlier tales, though it con- 
tains some wonderfully vigorous passages. The Denounced, The 
Mayor of Windgap, The Ghost Hunter (liy Michael Banim), and 
The Smuggler followed in quick succession, and were received 
with considerable favour. Jolin Banim, meanwhile, had become 
much straitened in circumstances. In 1829 he went to France, 
and while he was abroad a movement to relieve his wants was 
set on foot by the English press, headed by John Sterling in The 
Times. A suflicient sum was obtained to remove him from any 
danger of actual want, and to this government added in 1H36 a 
pension of £150. Tie returned to Ireland in 1835, and set tled in 
Windgap ('ottage, a short distance from Kilkenny ; and there, 
a complete invalid, he passed the remainder of his life, dying on 
the r3th of August 1842. Michael Banim had acquired a con- 
siderable fortune whk’h he lost in 1840 through the bankruptcy 
of a firm with which he had business relations. After this disaster 
he wrote Father Connell (1842), Clough Fionn (1852), The 2 'own 
of the Cascades (1862). Michael Banim died at Booterslown on 
the 30th i»f August 1874. 

The true place of the Biinims in literature is to be estimated 
from the merits of the O'Hara Tales ; their later works, though of 
(xmsiderable ability, are sometimes prolix and an^ marked by too 
evident an imitation of the Waverley Novels. The Tales, how- 
ever, are mast erf licees of faithful delineation. The strong passions, 
the lights and shadows of Irish peasant character, have rarely 
been so ably and tnily def>ictcd. 'Phe incidents are striking, 
sometimes oven hf)Tvible, and the authors ha^’e been accused 
of straining after melodramatic effeel. The lighter, more 
joyous side of Irish •character, whii'h appeal rs so strongly in 
Samuel Lover, receives little attention from the Banims. 

See P. J. Murray, Life of John lianun (1857). 

BANJALUKA (sometimes written Banialuka, or Bai maluka), | 
the capital of a district hearii\g the same name, in Bosnia. Pop. 
(1895) 13,666, of whom alxMit 7000 were Moslems. Banjalul^ 
lies on the river Vrl>as, and at the terminus of a military railway 
which meets the Hungarian state line at Jasenovac, 30 m. NNW. 
Banjaluka is the seat of Roman Catholic and Orthodox bishops, 
a district court, and an Austrian garrison. It is at the head of a 
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narrow defile, shut in by steep hills on the east and west but ex- 
panding on north to meet the valley of the Save. A small 
stream called the Crkvina enters the Vrbasfrom the north-east and 
in the angle thus formed stand the citadel and barracks, with the 
16th-century Ferhadiya Jamia, lajpgest and most beautiful of more 
than 40 mosques in the city. The celebrated Roman baths arc 
all in ruins, except one massive, domed building, dating from the 
6th century and still in use, although modern baths are also 
open, for the development of the hot springs. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the Franciscan and Trappist monasteries, a girls’ 
school, belonging to the Sisterhood of the Sacred Blood of 
Nazareth, a real-school and a Turkish bazaar. Coal, iron, silver 
and other minerals are found in the adjoining hills ; and the city 
possesses a government tobacco factory, a brewery, cloth-mills, 
gunpowder-mills, a model farm and many corn-mills, worked by 
the two rapid rivers. 

Banjaluka is probably the Roman fort, marked, in the Tabula 
Peutingeriana, as Castra, on the river Urbanus and the road from 
Salona on the Adriatic to Servitium in Pannonia. The origin 
of its later name, meaning the “ Baths of St Luke,” is uncertaitj. 
In the i5lh century, the fall of jajee, a rival stronghold 22 m. 
S., led to the rapid rise of Banjaluka, which was thenceforward 
the scene of many encounters between Austrians and Turks ; 
notably in 1527, 1688 and 1737. No Bosnian city had greater 
prosperity or importance in the last half of the 18th century. 
In 1831, Hussein Aga Borbcrli, called the “ Dragon of Bosnia,” 
or Zmaj Bosanski, set forth from Banjaluka on his holy war 
against the sultan Mahmud 11 . (See Bosnia.) 

BANJERMASIN (Dutch Bandjermasin), the cliief town in the 
Dutch portion of the island of Borneo, East Indies, on the river 
Martapimi, near its junction with the Bariit/, 24 m. from the 
mouth of the Barilo in a bay of the south coast. The town is the 
seat of the Dutch resident of South and East Borneo. Its 
buildings stand on cither bank of the river, but many of the 
inhabitants (who number nearly 50,000) occupy houses either 
floating on, or built on piles in the river. As large ve.ssels can 
sail up to the town, it is a trade centre for the produces of the 
districts along the banks of the Bari to aiul Martapura, such as 
benzoin, rattans, wax, gold, diamonds, iron and wcaj^ms. In 
1700 the Ea.st Indian Comi>any esUlflislied a factory here ; but 
the place was found to be unhealthy, and the Company's .servants 
were finally attacked by the natives, whom they repulsed with 
great difliculty. The settlement was almndoned. The English 
again seized Banjerinasin in 181 a , but restored it in 1 8 1 7 . Of the 
commtTcial community the Chinese are a very important portion, 
and there is also a considerable number of Arabs. The district of 
Banjerniasiji was incor|>orated by the Dutch in consequence of 
the war of i860, in regard to the succession in the sultanate, 
wliich had lieen under their protection since 1787. The town of 
Martapura was the seat of the sultan from 1771. The inland 
p\)rtioii of tlie district is covered with forest, whik^ the flat 
and swampy seaboard is largely occupied by rice-fields. The 
inliabitunts are mostly Dyaks. 

BANJO, a musical instrument with strings plucked by fingers 
or plectrum, popular among the American negroes and introduced 
by them into Europe. 'I'lic word is either a corruption of 
“bandore” or “pandura” (v-v.), an instrument of the guitar 
type, or is derived from ” bania,” the name of a .similar primitive 
Senegambian instrument. 

The banjo consists of a body comfXAsed of a single piece of 
vellum stretched like a drum-head over a wooden or metal hoop 
to ensure the requisite degree of resonance ; the parchment may 

tightened or slackened by means of a series of screws disposed 
round the circumference of the hoop. Attached to the body, 
which has no back, is a long neck, terminating in a flat head 
acting as a peg-box and bent back slightly at an obtuse angle 
from the neck. There are five, six or nine strings to the banjo ; 
they are fastened to a tail-piece as in the violin, pass over a low 
bridge, on the body, and are strained over the nut or ridge at the 
end of the neck, where tliey are threaded through holes and 
wound round tlie tuning-pegs fixed in the back of the head in 
Oriental fashion, as in tlto lute (^.v.). The strings are stopped 
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by the pressure of the fingers against the finger-board which lies 
over the front of the neck ; the correct positions for the formation 
of the intervals of the scale are indicated in some banjos by frets 
consisting of metal or wooden bands inlaid in the finger-board. 
The vibrating length of the strings from bridge to nut is 24 in. 
for all except the highest in pitchy known as the chanterelle/’ 
'‘melody ” or “thumb string/* which is only x6 in. long; its tuning 
peg is inserted half-way up the neck. The chanterelle is not, as in 
other stringed instruments, in its position as the highest in pitch, 
but is placed next the lowest string for convenience in playing it 
with the thumb. In the tables of accordance here given, tlie chan- 
terelle is indicated by a x . The five-stringed banjo is tuned either 



The six-stringed is tuned 


X 



6^43“* 

The nine-stringed banjo has three thumb strings thus 

X X A 



9876S432X 



The G clef is used in notation, but the notes sound an octave lower 
than they are written. The banjo is usually a transposing instru- 
ment in the sense tliat, when playing with other instruments, the 
A corresponds to the C of the piano or violin ; the key of A major 
is therefore the first to be mastered. The chanterelle does not lie 
over the finger-board and is always played oj^en by the thumb. 

The banjo is held so that the neck is even with the left shoulder 
and the body rests on the right thigh ; the front of the instrument 
is held inclined at an angle, allowing the performer to see all the 
strings. When played as a solo instrument, a plectrum may be 
used with good effect to produce rapid scale and arpeggio passages, 
or to produce the tremolo or sustained notes as on the mandoline 
{(j.v.). 'J’he best results are olitained by means of a tortoise-shell 
plectrum about the size of a shilling/ having the contact-edges 
highly polished, bcA died and terminating in a point. The tone 
tjf the banjo is louder and harder than that t)f the guitar. 
Chords of two, three and four notes can be played on it. 

Th(; banjo or bania of the African negro having grass string.s 
is still in use on the coast of Guinea. The banjo was made known 
in England through companies of coloured minstrels from tlie 
United States, one of which came over to London as early as 
1846. (K. S.) 

BANK/- knowm also a.s “Polish Bank” and “Ru.ssian 
Bank,” a c.ard-garne. An ordinary pack is used. Five or six 
players is a convenient number. J,vich contributes an arranged 
stake to the pool. The dealer gives three cards to each player 
and turns up another ; if this is not lower than an eight (aec is 
lowest) he goes on till such a card is exposed, 'fhe player on the 
ilealer’s left, without loueliing or looking at his cards, can bet the 
amount of the pcxjl, or any part of it, that among his cards is one 
that is higher (of the same suit) than the turn-up. If he wins, he 
takes the amount from the pool ; if he loses, he pays it to the ])ool. 
Each player does the same in turn, the dealer last. Whenever 
the pool is exhausted, a fresh stake is put into the pool. After a 
round is over the deal passes. No player may touch his cards 
until he has made his bet ; the penalty is a fine to the pool of 
twice the stake, and the loss of his right to bet during that round. 

BANKA (Banca, Bangka), an island of the Dutch East Indies, 
off the ea.st coast oi Sumatra, from which it is separated by Banka 
Strait, which is about q m. wide at its narrowest point. On the 
east, the broader, island-studded Gaspar Strait separates Banka 
from Billiton. Banka is 138 m. in length ; its extreme breadth 
is 62 m., and its area, including a few small adjacent islands, 4460 


* 55ee A. H. Nassau-Kennedy, Banjo-Pleciring. 

® For the cornmercial “bank ’’ wc Banks and Banking. 


sq. m. The soil is generally dry and stony, and the greater part 
of the surface is covered with forests, in which the logwood tree 
especially abounds. The hills, of which Maras in the north is the 
highest (2760 ft.), are covered with vtfgetation to their summits. 
Geologically, Banka resembles the Malay l^eninsula, its forma- 
tions being mainly granite, Silurian and Devonian slate, fre- 
quently covered with sandstone, latcrile (red iron.stone clay) of 
small fertility, and alluvium. I'he granite extends from W.N.W. 
to S.S.E., forming the short, irregular hill-chjuns. As these lie 
generally near the cast coast, it follows that the rivers of the west 
coast are the longer. There are no volcanoes. 'I’he chief rivers 
(Jering, Kotta and Waringin) arc navigable for some 19 ni. from 
their mouths and are used for the transport of tin. Banka is 
prinoi|mlly noted for the production of this inimMal, which was 
discovered here in 1710 and is a government monopoly. It 
occurs in lodes and as stream-tin, and is worked by Chinese in 
large numbers who inhabit villages of their own. 'I'he island is 
divided into nine mining districts, inclutling about 120 mines, 
under government control, with 12,000 w^irkmen, which have 
produced as much as 12,000 Ions of tin in a year. From May to 
August, the period of the south-east monsoon, the climate of 
Banka is dry and hot ; but the mean annual rainfall reaches 120 
in. annually, rain occurring on un average on t()8 days each year. 
'J'he wet, cool season proper is from Novemlier to February, 
accompanying the north-west monsoon. The heavy rainfall is 
of great importance to the tin-streaming industry. The total 
population of the island (1905) is 1 15, 189, including 40,000 Chinese 
and 70,000 natives. These last are mainly composeii of immigrant 
Malayan peoples. The aborigines are represented by a few rrule 
hill-tribes, who resemble in physique th(‘ Battas of Sumatra. 
Rice, pepper, gnmbier, coffee and palms are cullivaU‘d, and 
fishing and the collection of forest producl^ are furtluir industries, 
but none of tliese is ol imporlanie. 'I’he chief town is Muni ok 
at the north end of Banka Strait. 

See H. Zonclervan, Banka en Ziftte bewonns (Amsterdam, i8«)5), 
with bibhognphy ; T. 1 ‘osi'witz, iHv Ziiiu insrlu im Jiidtsihrn 
Ocean, For gt'ology and the* tin mines, Jaatboch vin het AJi/nu>rcen 
in %Ied. Ind. (Amsterdam, 1877 - 1884). 

BANKER-MARKS, or Masons’ Marks. The “ banker ” is 
the stone bed or bench upon which a mason works, hence tl.e 
term (so well kmiwn to the trade) of Ix'nkcr-marks, which, us 
Mr Whitley has pointxjd out, is more appropriate than that of 
masons’ marks, since the setters, who are usually selected from 
amongst the best workmen, make no marks upon the stone 
(Leamington Spa Conner, nth of August 1888). These must 
not t>c confused with other nuirks sometimes cut on stones as 
directions to the setters^ and so used and employed to the pre.senL 
time. Banker- marks are met with throughout t.la: civilized 
world, and in tact are to be found on idl old buildings of conse- 
quence,, ecclesiastical or otherwise.. Profe.ssor T. Hay h r l^cwis 
well observed, “ Go where you will, in l^ngland, France, Sicily, 
Palestine, you wdll find all through the building.s of the 12th 
century the same (urefully worked masonry, the samir masons’ 
tool-marks, the same way of making them.” Such mason-i’ 
marks arc to be traced graved on all tlie chief stones of what is 
knowm as Norman work. Norman tc’oling, so far as Iluyter 
Lewis could discover, came from tlic north and west of Euroiic. 
Since then wc get marks made with a “ toothed chisel,” but 
however or wherever chiselled the intention was the same. Tlie 
sy.stcm followed provided an irifalb'ble means of connecting the 
individual craftsman with his work, an evidence of identity that 
could not be gainsaid. 

NaturaUy, because of their simplicity, certain designs were 
followed much more frequently than others, while or^casionally 
some of a very elaborate character are to be detected. Un 
douhtedly not a few were suggestive of the initials of the munes 
of the masons, and othtTS were reminiscent of ctTUin animals, 
objects, &c., but no proof has yet been offered of their being 
alphabetical in design, or arranged so as to distinguish the 
members of different lodges or companies ; the journeymc:i 
selected any design they cared to adopt. 

Singular to state, marks were chosen by gentlemen and others 
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who joined the operative masonic lodges of the i6th and later 
centuries, and they were as carefully registered in the mark- 
books as those selected by operatives for trade purposes. The 
same marks are to be seen in the registers used by fathers and 
sons, and not always with a slight difference, as some have stated, 
to secure identification. What should be noted also is that other 
trades used precisely similar marks and for a like object, so that 
the idea of their having a mystical meaning, or being utilized 
for any other object but the one named, seems groundless. 

The late George Godwin, F.R.S., P'.S.A., &x., drew attention 
to the subject of “ masons’ marks in various countries ” in a 
::ommunication to the Society of Antiquaries in 1841, and also 
at a little later period (viile Archaeologiay vol. xxx. p. 113). To 
him is the credit due of first drawing attention to “ these si^s” 
in England. It is noteworthy how little such marks are noticed, 
even in buildings which are visited by archaeologists quite 
frequently, until a few are pointed out, and the 1 they meet the 
eye to an astonishing number. In the Sessional Papers y 1868- 
1869, of the Royal Institute of llritish Architects, No. 9, may 
be found numerous samf)les of the marks from various parts of 
Europe in illustration of the paper by Godwin. 

No better plan has been followed in modern times to connect 
the work done with the worker in stone, and it is probable that a 
second mark, observable on some blocks, may serve to indicate 
Il)e overseer. There are even three or more sometimes. 

'riie same system was adopted at the building of Truro cathe- 
dral, only the marks were inserted on tlie bed of each stone 
instead of at the side as usual, the result being that they ceased 
to be seen after being placed in situ. Mr Hughan obtained 
copies of these marks from Mr James llubb, the first clerk of the 
works, and from his successor, Mr Robert Swain, and had them 
published in the Freemason, i^th of November 1886. He re- 
marked at the same time that “ many of these designs will be 
familiar to students of am’ient ec'clesiastical and other buildings 
at home and abroad.” Some arc interesting specimens. 

A Histotiial Treatise oit ICarty lUiUders* Marks (IMiiladelphia, 
TbS. \.. JH85) by Mr (•. I'ori, and Masons' Marks from Jitfil^ngs 
in the Count us of Lancaster and Chester, with Notes on the General History 
of Masons' Marks (Historic Society of Eaiicaslure and Cheshire, 
vol. vii. N,S.), by W. Harry Rylands. F.S.A., may consulted 
witli advantage. Tlic latter declares tliat “the Runic ilieory is as 
unlikely and as unt(*nable as tluit which places the origin of the.se 
marks in the absurd al]diabets given hy Cornelius Agri])pa, who 
died »*aily in Uic lOth century.” Victor Hidron copied some .jooo 
during a tour in Franc<» in 183O and poiniod out their value { Ann. 
Arch., 1845). (W. J. II.*) 

BANKET, M South African mining term, applied to the beds of 
auriferous conglomerate, chiefly occurring in the Witwatersrand 
gold-fields (see Goli.)). The name was given to these beds from 
their resemblance to a sweetmeat, known in Dutch as “ banket,” 
resembling almond hard-bake. The word is the same as ban- 
quet," and is derived ultimately from “ bank ” or bench,” 
meaning table- feast, hence applied to any delicacy or to various 
kinds of confectionery, a use now obsolete in English. 

BANK HOLIDAYS, in the United Kingdom, those days which 
by the Hank Holidays Act 1871 are kept as close holidays in all 
banks in England and Ireland and Scotland resf)ectively. Before 
the year 1834, the Bank of England was closed on certain saints* 
days and anniversaries, about thirty-three days in all. In 1834 
the.se were reduced to four -Good Friday, ist of May, ist of 
November and Christmas Day. By the act of 1871, carried 
through the House of Commons by Sir J. Lubbock (afterwards 
Lord Avebury), the following were constituted bank holidays 
in ICngland and Ireland —Easter Monday, the Monday in Whitsun 
week, the first Monday of August, the 26th of December if a 
week-day ; and by the Bank Holiday (Ireland) Act i<>o3, March 
17th as a special hank ludiday for Ireland (see Ffasts ani> 
Festivals). In Scotland— New Year’s Day, Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, the 1st Monday of May, the ist Monday 'of 
August. If Christmas Day and New Year’s Day fall on a 
Sunday, the next Monday following is the bank holiday. No 
person is compelled to make any payment or to do any act upon 
a bank holiday which he would not be compelled to do or make 
on Christmas I'lay or Good Friday, and the making of a payment 


or the doing of an act on the following day is equivalent to 
doing it on the holiday. By the same act it was made lawful 
for the sovereign from time to time, as it should seem fit, to 
appoint by proclamation, in the same manner as public fasts 
or days of public thanksgiving, any day to be observed as a 
bank holiday throughout the United Kingdom or any part of it, 
or to substitute another day when in any special case it appears 
inexpedient to the sovereign in council to keep the usual bank 
holiday. (See further Holiday.) 

BANKIPUR, an ancient village on the Hugli river in the 
Bengal Presidency, near the modem Palta above Barrackpore. 
It has disappeared from the map, but is famous as the principal 
settlement of the ill-fated Ostend Company, the one great effort 
made by Germany to secure a foothold in India. The Ostend 
Company was formed in 1722-1723, and with a capital of less 
than a million sterling founded two settlements, one at ('oblom 
(Covelong) on the Madras coast between the English Madras 
and the Dutch Sadras, and the other on the Hugli between the 
English Calcutta and the Dutch Chinsura. Both English and 
Dutch were offended and in 1727, in order to obtain the li^uropean 
guarantee for the Pragmatic Sanction, the (roiirtof Vienna resolved 
to sacrifice the Company and suspended its charter. It became 
Ixinkrupt in 1784 and ccastid to exist in 1793. But in the mean- 
time in 1733 the English and Dutch stirred up the Mahommedan 
general at Hugli to pick a quarrel. He attacked Bankipur and 
the garrison of only fourteen persons set sail for Europe. Thus 
(German interests disappeared from India. 

BANK-NOTES. For our present purpose we include in this 
description all paper substitutes for metallic currency whether 
issued by banks, governments or other financial institutes. 

Early !)ank-nntes were simply printed forms in which the 
amounts were written by hand. 'I'hcy were usually for large 
amounts (£40 and upwards) and were printed upon water-marked 
paper ; and, although no precautions were taken in the engraving 
to prev(*nt fraudulent imiUition, forgeri(*s were comparatively 
rare. But, when at the end of the 18th century small notes for 
£t and £2 were put in cinailation, forgery became rife, as many as 
352 persons Ix'ing convicted of this crime in England in a single 
year ; and from that time to the present a constant trial of skill 
has been going on between the makers of bank-notes and the 
counterfeiters. Engine-turned ornaments and emblematical 
figures or views introduced in the engraving, in conjunction with 
special water-marks in the pap>er, hekl the forgers somewhat in 
check until the discovery of photography put into the hands of 
the counterfeiter a most dangerous weapon, by the aid of which 
complicated patterns and vignettes could be perfectly reproduced. 
To prevent such reproduction Henry Bradbury in 1856 intro- 
duced anti - photographic bank-note printing, in which the 
essential portions of the note were printed in one colour and over 
this another protective colour was placed. A photograph of a 
note printed in this way presented a confused mingling of the 
two colours ; f)ut with the advance of photographic knowledge 
means were found of obtaining a photograph of either colour 
separate from the other, and it consequently became necessary 
to introduce a third colour and to secure a special photographic 
relation between the three colours to prevent their separation. 

Photography, however, although the most dangerous weapon 
of the counterfeiter, is not the only means of imitation available, 
a fact which is sometimes overlooked. A note may be perfectly 
secure against photographic reproduction, but from the absence 
of other necessary features may be easily copied by an engraver 
of ordinary skill. There arc two systems of engraving employed 
in bank-notes (i) line-engraving in which the lines are cut 
into the steel or copper plates ; and (2) relief-engraving in which 
the lines stand up above the plate as in wood-engraving. In the 
former, adapted to the process called plate-printing, the ink is 
deliyered from the lines in the plate to the paper pressed upon it ; 
in the latter, adapted to surface-printing, the ink is spread upon 
the face of the lines and printed as in typography. Plate-printing 
gives by far the finer and sharper impression, but as there is a 
perceptible body of ink transferred to the paper from the cut 
lines, it has been supposed that an impression from plate would 
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be more e^ily photographed than one from surface where only 
a film of ink is spread upon the top of the raised lines. But 
surfa^printing being much less sharp and distinct than plate- 
printing, imperfect copies of notes for which that process is used 
are the more likely to escape detection. The plates upon which 
the early notes were engraved being of copper quickly wore out 
and had to be constantly replaced. The result was great differ- 
ence in the appearance of the notes, those printed from new 
plates being sharp and clear, while others, printed from old plates, 
were pale and blurred. These differences were a great assistance 
to the forger, as the public, being accustomed to variations of 
appearance between different genuine notes, were less apt to 
remark the difference between these and counterfeits. 

In the early part of the 19th century, Jacob Perkins (1766- 
1849) introduced into England from America what is known as 
the transfer-process, in which the original engnwing on steel is 
hardened and an impression taken from it on a soft steel cylinder, 
which in its turn is hardened and pressed into a soft printing- 
plate. By this means as many absolutely identical plates can 
be produced as may he re([uircfl, and being hardened they will 
yield a veiy large number of prints without any appreciable 
deterioration. Another method of securing uniformity is the 
multiplication of plates by electro-deposition, the surface of the 
copper-electrotype plates being protected by the deposit of a film 
of steel which effectually prevents the wearing of the copper and 
can be renewed at will. 

The water-mark of the paper, on which formerly reliance was 
placed almost exclusively, puts a difficulty in the way of the 
counterfeiter, but experience has shown that in ordinary circum- 
stances it does not in itself afford adequate protection. The 
means by which it can be imitated arc well known, and, since a 
distinct water-mark is incompatible with strong paper, the life of 
a water-marked note is much shorter than that of one printed 
upon plain paper. The best bank-note pap(*r is made from pure 
linen rags and was formerly made by hand. Machme-madc 
paper is however now largely used, as it ])ossessi;s all the strength 
of hand-made and is much more uniform in thickness and 
texture. 

In documents which pass current as money it is obviously tlie 
duty of the bank or government issuing them to take all reason- 
able means to prevent the public from being defrauded by the 
substitution of counterfeits ; and a bank whose cinailation 
de|)ends upon the confidence of the ])ublic must do so in its own 
interests to insure the acceptance of its notes. This principle 
is now recognized by all issuing institutions, but in practice there 
is room for improvement in the issues of many important estab- 
lishmcnts, partly because of the disinclination of the directors of 
a bank to change the form of an issue to which the public is 
accustomed, partly because of the clifliculty of deciding what is 
really a secure note, and in certain cases because, owing to 
exceptional circumstances, an issue may be practically immune 
from forgery although the notes themselves present little or no 
difficulty in imitation. The features essential to the security 
of an issue are (i) absolute identity in appearance of all notes of 
the issue ; (2) adecpiate protection by properly-selected colours 
against photographic reproduction ; and (3) high-class engraving 
comprising geometric lathe work and well-executed vignettes. 
In juklilion it is important that the design of the note should be 
striking and pleasing to the eye, and the inscription legible. 

Tlie notes of the Bank of England are printed in the bank 
from surface-plates in black without colour or special protection 
except the water-mark in the paper. They arc never reissued 
after being once returned to the bank, and their average life is 
very short, about six weeks, so that a dirty or worn Bank of 
England note is practically never seen. This arrangement, 
coupled with the difficulty of negotiating forged notes in England, 
the lowest denomination being £$, accounts for the comparative 
immunity from forgery of the bank’s issues. 

BANK RATE, a term used in financial circles to designate the j 
rate of discount charged in the chief monetary centres by the 
state or leading bank, as opposed to the open-market rate. (See 
Market : Money market,) 


BANKRUPTCY (from Lat, hancus or Fr. banque, table or 
punter, and Lat. ruptus, broken), the status of a debtor who 
has been declared by judicial process to be unable to 
pay his debts. Although the terms “ bankruptcy ” 
and “ insolvency ” are sometimes used indiscriminately, tbey 
have in legal and commercial usage distinct significations. 
When a person’s financial liabilities are greater than his means 
of meeting them, he is said to be “ insolvent ” ; but he may 
nevertheless be able to carry on his business affairs by means of 
credit, paying old debts by incurring new ones, and he may 
even, if fortunate, regain a position of solvency without his 
creditors ever being aware of his true condition. And even 
when his insolvency becomes public and default occurs, a debtor 
may still avert baiikruptcy if he is able to effect a voluntary 
arrangement wrth his creditors. A debtor may thus be insolvent 
without becoming bankrupt, but he cannot be a bankrupt 
without being insolvent, for bankruptcy is a legal declaration 
of his insolvency and operates as a statutory system for the 
administration of his property, which is thereby taken out of 
his personal control. 


In primitive communities bankruptcy systems were unknown. 
Individual creditors were Iclt to pursue their remedies by such 
means as the law or practice of the community might 
sanction, and these were generally of a very drastic 
character. Under the Roman law of the Twelve 
Tables, the creditors might, as a last resort, cut the debtor's 
body into pieces, each of them taking his proportionate share ; 
and although Hlackstone in quoting tliis law appears to cast 
some doubt upon its too literal interpretation, then^ cun be no 
doubt that the power of .selling the debtor and his family into 
slavery was one which was habitually exercised in (Ireece, Koine, 
and generally among the nations of antieputy. Even among 
the Jews, whose legislation was of a comparatively humane 
character, this practice is illustrated by the Old Testament 
story of the woman who sought the help of Elisha, saying, 
“ Thy servant my husband is dead . . . and the creditor is 
come to take unto him my two children to be bondmen.'’ I’Jie 
pvage severity of these earlier laws was, however, found to be 
inconsistent with the develoj)ment of more humane ideas and 
the growth of j)opiilur rights ; and tended, as in tlie case of 
(Ireece .ind Rome, to create serious disturbance in political 
relations between the patricians, who generally composed the 
wealthier or creditor class, and the plebeians, in whose ranks 
the majority of debtors were to be found. Later legislation 
consequently substituted imprisonment in a public prison for 
the right of selling the person of the debtor. Under the feudal 
systems of Kuro[>e the state generally insisted on its subjects 
being left free for rnilitury service, and debts could not therefore 
be enforced against the person of the debtor ; but as trade began 
to develop it was found necessary to provide some means of 
bringing personal pnjssure to bear upon debtors for the purpose 
of compelling them to meet their obligations, and under the 
practice of the English courts of law the right of a creditor to 
enforce his claims by the imprisonment of his debtor was 
gradually evolved (although no express legal enactment to that 
effect appears at any time to have existed), and this practice 
continued until comparatively recent times. 

Without some system of enforcing payment of debts it would 
have been impossible for the eornmerct; of the world to have 
attained its present proportions ; for modern com- 
merce is necessarily founded largely on credit, and 
credit could not have existed without the power of 
enforcing the fulfilment of financial contracts. On 
the other hand remedies against a debtor’s person, and still 
more against the persons of his family, are not only inconsistent 
with the growth of opinion among civilized coinmunilies, but 
are in themselves worse than futile, inasmuch as they .strike 
at the root of all ijensonal effort on the part of a debtor to retrieve 
his position and render a return to solvency impossible. Hence 
the nece.ssity of devising some system which is ju.st to creditors 
while not unduly harsh upon debtors, which discriminates 
between involuntary inability to meet obligations and wilful 
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refusal or neglect^ and which fsecures to creditors as between 
themselves an equitable share of such of the debtor's assets as 
may be available for the payment of his liabilities. These are 
the objects which the bankruptcy laws have primarily in view. 
Anotlier object, which has not always been so fully recognized 
as it might appear to deserve, has marked the most recent 
legislation, namely, the fostering of a higher tone of commercial 
morality and the protection of the trading community at large 
from the evils arising through the reckless abuse of credit and 
the unnatural trade competition thereby engendered. It must 
be admitted that these objects are of a somewhat conflicting 
character, and wherever the state has interfered with the view 
of securing an efficient system of bankruptcy legislation the 
task has been found to Ije extremely difficult. Not only have 
the conflicting intere.*its of the debtor and his creditors to be 
taken into account, but the method to be adopted in dealing 
with his property has also given rise to much conflict of opinion, 
and to a lack of uniformity and consistency in the legislation 
which dealt with it. The debtor's properly was naturally 
regardefF as belonging to the creditors, but it could not be 
distributed among them until it was realized, and until their 
respective rights and interests were determinexl by competent 
authority. In some cases claims to rank as creditors are of 
doubtful validity. In others the creditor holds securities, the 
value of which requires investigation, or he claims a preference 
to which he may or may not be legally entitled. Creditors have 
thus conflicting interests as between themselves, and are there- 
fore ini'upalile of acting together as a homogeneous body. 
Hence the necessity for c^ling in the aid of professional assignees 
or trustees, solicitors and other agents, who make it their 
special business to deal with such matters, exorcising both 
administrative and quasi-judicial functions, in return for the 
remuneration which they receive out of the propi^rty for their 
.services. Professional iiitorests, which are not always identical 
witli the interests of the debtor or the creditors, are thus called 
into existence, and tlicsc interests have from time to time 
exercised a powerful influence in shaping the course of legislation. 

While the law of bankruptcy has therefore been largely the 
product of commercial development, it has necessarily been of 
slow and gradual growth, tentative in its charactor, and subject 
to oscillation between the extremes of conflicting interests 
according to the temporary and varying predominance of each 
of these interests from time to time. No intelligible grasp of the 
principles which underlie the history of bankruptcy legislation 
in England, and no satisfactory explanation of the fluctuating 
tendencies which have marked its progress, arc possible without 
fxiaring these considerations in view. 

Bankruptcy in England, 

The subject was originally dealt with in the sole interest of 
creditors ; it was considered fraiulul(‘nt tor a debtor to procure 
his ow'n bankruptcy. Thus the earliest English statute 
on the subject, 34 iS: 35 Henry VUI. c. 4 (a.u. 1542), 
was directed against fraudulent debtors, and gave powder to 
the lord chancellt)r and other high officers to seize their estates 
and divide them among the creditors, but afforded no relief to 
Ibe debtor from his liabilities. Subsequent legislation modified 
this altitude and introduced the principle of granting relief to 
the bankrupt with or without the consent of the creditors, 
where he conformed to the provisions of the bankruptcy law% 
and under the net of 1S25 the debtor was allowed himself to 
initiate pmi eedings. Since 1542 about forty acts of parliament 
have been passed, dealing with the many aspects of the subject, 
and slowly expanding, modifying and building up the highly 
complex system of administration which now exists. 

The courts exercising jurisdiction originally consisted of 
commissioners appointed by the lord chancellor. But in 1831 
a special court of liankniptcy was established, con- 
sisting of six commissioners with four judges as a 
court of review, and official assignees attached to the 
court for the purpose of getting in and distributing the bank- 
rupt's assets. Non-traders were originally excluded from the 


bankrupt court, and a special court caUed the “ court to 
relief of insolvent debtors " was instituted for their benefit, in 
which relief from the liability to imprisonment could be obtained 
on surrender of their property, but they were not discharged 
from their debts, subsequently -acquired property remaining 
liable. Both of these courts were subsequently abolished, non- 
traders were permitted to obtain the l)encfit of the bankruptcy 
laws, includii^ a discharge, and in 1869 the system of official 
assignees was swept away, and a new court of bankruptcy 
created with one of the vice-chancellors at its head as chief 
judge, and a number of subordinate registrars or inferior judges 
under him. This court has also now been abolished, and the 
business is administered by a judge of the high court specially 
appointed for the purpose by the lord chancellor, witli registrars 
of the high court, who deal with the ordinary judicial routine of 
bankruptcy procedure in the London district, while similar 
duties are performed by the county-court judges throughout the 
country. 

But the questions which have proved the most difficult to 
deal with, and which more than any others have been the cause 
of fluctuating and inconsistent legislation, have nn- 
doubtedly been those relating to the share which the 
creditors ought to have in the administration of the 
proceedings, and to special arrangements effected between a 
debtor and his creditors under conditions more or less beyond 
the control oi the court. These two questions are largely 
intermixed, and the history of English legislation on tlicse 
points and its results throw much light on the causes of the 
failure of the many attempts which have been made by the most 
eminent legal au^orities to bring the law into a satisfactory 
condition. I’he right of creditors to exercise some control in 
bankruptcy over the realization of the debtor s property through 
an assignee chosen by themselve.s was recognised at an early 
date, but this right was exercised subject to the su|Xjrvision of 
the court which investigated the claims of creditors and deter- 
mined who were entitled to take part in the proceedings. Pro- 
vision was also made for the interim protection of the debtor 
property by official assignees attached to the court, who took 
possession until the creditors could be consulted, and under thi* 
supervision of the court audited the accounts of the creditor’s 
assignee. So long as this system continued substantial justice 
was generally secured ; the claims of crediha's w^erc strictly 
investigated and only those who clearly proved their right before 
a competent court were entitled to take part in the proceedings. 
The l)ankru])t was released from hisS obligations, but only after 
strict inquiries into his conduct and under the exercise of 
judicial discretion. 'Hie accounts of assignees were also strictly 
investigated, and the costs of solicitors and other agents were 
taxed by officers of the court. But the system was found to 
be cumbrous, to lead to delay and too often to the absorption 
of a large part of th(^ esUite in costs, over the incurring of 
which there was a very ineffective control. Hence arose a 
demand for larger powers on the part of creditors, and the 
introduction into the bankruptcy prcK'edure of the system of 
“ arrangements *' between tlie debtor and his creditors, either 
for the payment of a composition, or for the liquidation of the 
estate free from the control of the court. At first these arrange- 
ments were carefully guarded. Under the act of 1825 a 
prupt>sal for payment of a composition might be 
adopted only after the debtor had jmssed his examina- ^g 2 S^ 83 i 
tion in court, and with the consent of nine-tenths in f 84 si 
numl^r and value of his creditors assembled at a 
meeting. Upon such adoption the bankruptcy proceedings were 
su|)cr3eded. Dissenting creditors, however, were not bound by 
the resolution, but could still take action against the debtor's 
subsequently-acquired property. These powers were not found 
to be sufficiently elastic and the act failed to give public satisfac- 
tion. Attempts were made by the acts of 1831 and 1842 to 
remedy the defects complained of by a reconstitution of the 
bankruptcy court and its official system. But these measures 
also failed because they were based on the assumption that 
judicial lx)dies could exercise effective control over administrative 
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action, a control for which they are naturally unsuited, and 
which they could only carry out by cumbrous and expensive 
methods of procedure. Under the act of 1849 a totally new 
principle was introduced by the provision that a deed of arrange- 
ment executed by six-sevenths in number and value of the creditors 
for £10 and upwards should be binding upon all the creditors 
without any proceedings in or supervision by the court. But the 
determination of the question who were or were not creditors was 
practically left to the debtor himself, without any opportunity 
for testing by independent investigation the claims of those who 
signed the deed to control the administration of the estate. It is 
not difficult to see, in the light of subsequent experience, how 
likely this provision was to encourage fraudulent arrangements, 
and to introduce laxity in the administration of debtors' estates. 
A modification of the too stringent conditions of the act of 1825, 
which would have enabled a bankrupt to pay a composition on 
his debts, w^ith the consent of a large proportion of his bona fide 
creditors, and subject to the approval of the court, after hearing 
the objections of dissenting creditors, would doubtless have 
proved a beneficial reform, but the act of 1849 proceeded on a 
very different principle. Instead of reforming, it practically 
abolished judicial control. By avoiding Scylla it fell into 
Chary bdis. To give any majority of creditors the power to 
release a debtor from his obligations to non-assenting creditors 
without full disclosure of his affairs, and without any exercise 
of judicial discretion or any investigation into the causes of the 
failure, or the conduct of the debtor, would in any circumstances 
have been to introduce a new and mischievous principle into 
legislation, for it w^ould necessarily destroy the essential feature 
of such arrangements, that tlicy are volmitary contracts, the 
responsibility for which lies solely with the parties entering into 
them. But to give .such a power to creditors whose claims were 
subject to no independent investigation was to invite inevitable 
confusion and failure. 

Yet this was the dominating principle of Engli.sh liankruptry 
legislation for nearly thirty -five years, its effect under the act 
tH 6 t however, to some extent modified by 

subse(]ucnt decisions of the courts that to make a 
composition arrangement binding it must be accompanied by a 
compl(‘te ressio bonorum ; but this qualification was removed 
by tlic act of rBOi which made such arrangements binding 
without a cessio and reduced the majority required to make a 
deed of arrangement binding on all the creditors, to a majority 
in number and three-fourths in value of those whose claims 
amounted to £10 and upwards. The result was an enormous 
increase in fraudulent arrangements. The then attorney- 
general, Sir Robert Collier, in introducing an amending act in 
1869, described the abuses which had grown up under the 1849 
and i86j acts, as having the effect of enabling a bankrupt to 
** defraud those to whom he w'as indebted and tn set them at 
defiance ** ; while l.rord (.aims, the lord chancellor, in the 
House of Lords expressed the opinion that the large increase 
which had taken place in the annual insolvency of the country 
during the preceding years could not “be attributed to depression 
of trade but must be traced to the enormous facilities which are 
given to debtors who wish to be released from their debts on 
easy terms.” And yet in the legislation which ensued these 
facts were entirely ignored or lost sight of. 

It is indeed a curious illustration of the difficulties which have 
attended bankruptcy legislation in England that the very measure 
1869 1869) which was introduced to remedy this 

deplorable condition of affairs, was twelve years after- 
wards denounced in parliament by the president of the Board of 
Trade (Mr Joseph Chamberlain) as “ the most unsatisfactory and 
most unfortunate of the many attempts which had been made to 
deal with the subject ” and as “ the object of the almost unanimous 
condemnation of all clas.ses.” How was this ? Under the act of 
1869, the procedure under a bankruptcy petition was certainly 
rendered effective. Meetings of creditors were presided over and 
creditors’ claims were, for voting purposes, adjudicated upon by 
the r^strar of the court ; the l^anlaupt had to pass a public 
examination in court, whi^ although chiefly left to the trustee 


appointed by the creditors, afforded some opportunity for 
investigation ; and the bankrupt could not obum his discharge 
without the approval of the court and in certain circumstances 
the consent of the creditors. An independent official, the comp- 
troller in bankruptcy, was appointed, whose duty it was to 
examine the accounts of trustees, call them to account for any 
misfeasance, neglect or omission, and refer the matter to the 
court for the exercise of disciplinary powers whore necessary. 
Ihcse provisions were well calculated to promote sound adminis- 
tration, but they were, unfortunately, rendered nugatory by 
provisions ndating to what were practi<^aily private arrangements 
on .similar lines to those which had rendered previous legislation 
ineffective. In some respects the evil was aggravated. Deeds 
of arrangements were nominally abolished, but under sections 125 
and 126 of the act a debtor was empowered Uj present a |>etition 
to the court for liquidation of his affairs by “ arrangement,*' or 
for payment of a composition, w'hereiipon a mieting of creditors 
v/as summoned from a list fiirni.shed by the deblor, and without 
any judicial investigation of claims, a majority in number and 
three-ft)iirths in value of those who lodged proofs of del.>t, and 
who 'ivere present in person or by proxy at the meeting, might by 
resolution agree to liqiiidatiim by arrangement or to the accept- 
ance of the composition. SueJi resolution thereupon became 
binding upon all the creditors, without any act of a))pn)val by the 
court, any judicial examination of the debtor, or any ollicial 
supervision over the trustee’s ac(‘ounts. 'bhe debtor was not 
permitted to present a bankruptcy petition against himself, and 
conse(|uentIy his only method of procedure was that wliieh thus 
removed the matter from the su])crvision and control iff the court, 
and as about nine-tenths of all the proceedings under the act of 
i86q were initialed by debtors, it followed tliat only about one- 
tenth wa.s submitted to pn^per investigation. It is true that the 
creditors might refuse to assent to the debtor's proposal, and that 
any creditor for £^o or upwards could present a paffition in bank- 
ruptcy, but even where this course was adopted, the proceedings 
under the petition were, as a rule, stayed by the court il the debtor 
subsequently presented a proposal for liquidation or (omposition, 
and the creditor was left to pay the expenses of his petition if the 
reijuisite majority voic'd for the debtor’s proposal. So far, there- 
fore, as the a(‘t wjis concerned, every inducement was held out to 
the adoption of a course which took the examination of tlu‘ debtx)r, 
the conditions of his discharge and the audit of the trustee's 
accounts, out of the control of the court. 

The establishment of a bankruptcy e(»iirt, with its searching 
powers iff investigation and its power of enforcing penalties on 
ini.scondui’t, can only be defended on the ground tliat 
the administration of justice is a matter affei'ting the ^ j j * 
interests of the community at large. But apart from 
the injury done to these inleresls by reducing the 
administration of justice to a question of barter and arrangement 
Ix-twcim the individuals immediately concerned, one of the chief 
reasons wliy the acts ol jHp), iShi and iSOt) proved failures, lies 
in the obvious fart that the creditors of a particular estate are not, 
as appears to have been assumed, a homogeneous or organized 
body capable of acting togethiT in th(‘ administration of a bank- 
rupt estate. In the case of a few sjxjrial and highly organized 
trades it may be otherwise, but in the great majority of casi s the 
creditors have but little knowledge of eacli other or means of 
organized action, while they have neithiir the time nor the inclina- 
tion to investigate the complicated questions which frequently 
ari.se, and which are therefore left in the hands of profe.ssional 
trustees or legal agents. But the appointment of trustees under 
these acts, instearl of being the spontaneous act of the creditors, 
was frequently due to touting on the |>art of such agents them- 
selves, or to individual creditors whose interests were not always 
identical with those of the general body. According to (i. Y. 
Robson, the author of a standard work on the subject, the 
arbitrary powers conferred by the act of 1861 “ led t(j great 
abuses, and in many cases creditors were forrerl accept a 
composition, the approval of which had been obtained by a secret 
understanding between the debtor and favoured creditors, and 
not unfreqiientJy by the creation of fictitious debts.” These evils 
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holsters of firtt^lass 
of their customers^ for whom 
and thus control the entire pro- 
^ tdtixnate interest in the estate. 
Use great^t. source of the abuses which arose under 
<theMK£t of itldg was the proxy system established by the act and 
^ Tu\e» wteda were subsequently made to carry it out. The 
\utcoduc:tion ol proxies was no doubt intended to give absent 
creditors an opportunity of expressing their opinions upon any 
question which might arise. But the system was too often used 
for the purpose of stifling the views of those who took an indepen- 
dent part in the proceedings. The form of proxy prescribed by 
the rules contained no limitation of the powers of the proxy-holder 
and no impression of the opinion of the creditor. It simply 
appointed the person named in it as “ my proxy,” and these magic 
words gave the holder power to act in the creditor’s name on all 
questions that might he raised at any time during the bankruptcy. 
Hence arose a practice of canvassing for proxies, which were 
readily given under the influence of plausible representations, 
sucfi as the holding out of the prospect of a large composition, but 
which, when once obtained, could be used for any purpose what- 
soever except the receipt of a dividend. I'luis it frequently 
hapfxmed that the entire proceedings were contndled by pro- 
fessional proxy-hohlcrs, in wh(»se hands these documents acquired 
a marketable value. They were not only used to vote for liquida- 
tion by arrangenu nt instead of bankruptcy jjroceedings, but not 
infrequently the matter took the form of a bargain between an 
accountant und a solicitor, under which the former became 
trustee and the latter the solicitor in the liquidation, without 
any provision ft)r control over expenditure or for any audit of the 
accounts. Kven where a committee of inspection was appointed 
to exercise functions of control and audit, they too were often 
appointed by the proxy-holders, and not infrequently shared in 
the benefits. On the other hand, where the amount of debts 
represented by the proxy-holder was insufTicient to carry the 
appointment of a trustee and cc^mmitlei*, the votes could be sold 
to swell the chances of some other candidate, i lence ensued a 
system of trafl'u king in these instruments, the cost of which bail 
in the long run to come out of the estate. The result was that 
undesirable persons were too frequently appfiintcd, whose main 
object was to extract from the estate as mucli as possible in the 
shape of costs of administration. 'I'he debtor was practically 
powerless to prevent this result. If he attempted to do so he 
sometimes became a target for the exercise of revenge, llis 
discharge, which under licpiidation by arrangement was entirely 
a matter for the creditors, might be refused indefinitely ; and so 
largely and harshly was this power exercised under the proxy 
SN'stem, especially where it was supposed that the debtor had 
friends wlio could l>e induced to come to his aid, that a special act 
of parliament was passed in 18S7, authorizing the court to deal 
with cases where, under the act of i86q, a debtor had not been 
able to obtain a release from his creditors. On the other hand, 
the complaisant debtor, although he had incurred large obligations 
in the most reckless manner, often siu’cecded in stifling investiga- 
tion and obtaining his release without difliculty as a return for 
his aid in carrying out the arrangement. 

The result of such a system could not Ite other than a failure. 
After the ac‘t of iS6^ had been in operation for ten years, the 
comptroller in bankruptcy reported that out of 13,000 annual 
failures in ICngland and Wales, there were only 1000 cases (or 
about 8 H'o) ” to which the more important provisions of the act 
for preventing abuses by insolvent debtors and profe.ssional 
agents applied ; the other 12,000 cases (or 92 %) escaping the 
provisions w'hich refer to the examination and dischaige of bank- 
rupts, and to the accounts, charges and conduct of the agents 
employed. ” It is not to be supf»sed that all the cases in the latter 
class were marked by the abuses which have been here described. 


of the^&editors^ , But liie laciBlies foir coHaiave 

amoifBiQim by tiieact^and the wantof ffieothretontrol 

over igfouni inevitably tended to lower the morale of 

the latter^ and to tlrow it into the hands of the less scrupulous 
members of the profession. The demand for reform^ therefore^ 
came from all classes of the business community. No fewer than 
thirteen bills dealing with the subject were introduced into the 
House of Commons during the ten years succeeding 1869. At 
length in 1879 a memorial, which was authoritatively descril^ed 
as “ one of the most influential memorials ever presented to any 
government,” was forwarded to the prime minister by a large 
body of bankers and merchants in the city of London. The 
matter was then referred to the president of the Board of Trade 
(Mr Chamberlain), who made exhaustive inquiries, and in 1881 
introduced a measure which, with some amendments, finally 
became law under the title of the Bankruptcy Act 1883. 

Hitherto the question had been dealt with as one of legal 
procedure ; it was now treated as an act of commercial legislation, 
the main object of which, while.providing by carefully 
framed regulations for the equitable distribution of a of /MJ. 
debtor’s assets, was to promote and enforce the prin- 
ciples of commercial morality in the general interests of the 
trading community. One of the chief features of the act of 1883 
is the separation which it has effected between the judicial and 
the administrative functions which had previously been exercised 
by the court, and the transfer of tlie latter to the Board of Trade 
as a public department of the state directly responsible to 
parlian lent. Under the powers con ferred by the act a new depart- 
ment was subsequently created under the title of the bank- 
ruptcy department of the Board of Trade, witli an officer at its 
head called the inspector-general in bankruptcy. This depart- 
ment exercises, under the direction of the Board of Trade, a 
general supervision over all the administrative work arising under 
the act. It has extensive powers of control over the appointmei^t 
of trustees, and conducts an audit of their accounts ; and it may, 
subject to appeal to the cf)urt, remove them from office for 
misconduct, neglect or unfitness. A report upon the proceedings 
under the act is annually presented to parliament by the Board 
of 1 Yadc, and although the department is practically self- 
supporting, a nominal vote is each year placed upon the public 
estimates, thus bringing the administration under direct parlia- 
mentary criti(!ism and control. 'I’lic act al.so provides for the 
appointment and removal f)y the Board of Trade of a body of 
officers entitled official receivers, with certain prescribed duties 
having relation both to the conduct of bankrupts and to 
administration of their estates, including the interim manage- 
ment of the latter until the creditors can be consulted. These 
officers act in their respective districts under the general authority 
and directions of the Board of Trade, being also clothed with the 
status of officers of the courts to which they are attached. While 
effecting this supcr\'ision and control by a public department 
directly responsible to parliament, the main objects of the measure 
were to secure — (1) An independent and public investigation 
of the debtor’s conduct ; (2) The punishment of commercial mis- 
conduct and fraud in the interests of public morality ;* (3) The 
summary and inexpensive administration of small estates where 
the assets do not exceed ^{300 by the official receiver, unless 
a majority in number and three-fourths in value of the creditors 
voting resolve to appoint a trustee ; (4) Full control in other 
cases by a majority in value, over the appointment of a trustee 
and a committee of inspection ; (5) Strict investigation of proofs 
of debt, with regulations as to proxies and votes of creditors ; 
(6) An independent audit and general super\dsion of the pro- 
ceedings and control of the funds in all cases. Besides amending 
and consolidating previous bankruptcy legislation, the measure 
also contains special provisions for the administration under 
bankruptcy law of the estates of persons dying insolvent (§ 125) ; 
and for enabling county courts to make administration orders for 
payment by instalments in lieu of immediate committal to prison, 
m the case of judgment debtors whose total indebtedness does 





pot exceed £50 (| xee), It ei^a prmdiB te tile getting m ^nd 
edodiimstration , 1 ^ the Boiurd of TVade of undatmed dividends 
gad undistribu^ balances on estates wound up under previous 
bankruptqr acta (§ 162^ Lastly^ it amends the procedure under 
the Debtors Act of 1869^ dealing with criminal offences committed 
by bankrupts (which> prior to 1869^ had been treated as part 
of the bankruptcy law)^ by enacting that when the court orders 
a prosecution of any person for an offence under that act^ it 
shall be the duty of the director of public prosecutions to institute 
and carry on tiie prosecution. 

An amending act, under the title of tlie Bankruptcy Act 
1890 was passed in tiiat year, mainly with the view of supple- 
menting and strengthening some of the provisions 
^ 890 . particularly with regard to the 

conditions under which a bankrupt should be discharged 
or schemes of arrangement or composition be approved by the 
court. It also dealt with a variety of matters of detail which 
experience had shown to require amendment, with the view of 
more fully carrying out the intentions of the legislature as 
embodied in the principal act. These two acts are to he construed 
as one, and may be cited collectively as the Bankruptcy Acts 
1883 and 1890. They are further supplemented by a large body 
of general rules made by the lord chancellor with the concurrence 
of the president of the Board of Trade, which may be added to, 
revoked or altered from time to time by the same authority. 
These rules are laid before parliament and have the force of law. 

Besides these general acts, varicjus measures dealing with 
special interests connected with bankruptcy procedure have 
from time to time been jjassed since 1883, the chief of 
Sp^al which are as follows, viz. the Bankruptcy Appeals 
^ ** (County Courts) Act 1884 ; the Preferential Payments 
in Bankruptcy Act 1888, regulating the priiirity of the claims of 
workmen and clerks, ^c. for wages and salaries ; and the Bank- 
ruptcy (Discharge and Closure) Act 1887, dealing with unclovscd 
bankruptcies under previous acts. 

It would be out of place in this article to attempt to answer 
the question how far later legislation has solved the difficult 
problems which prior to 1883 were found so intractable, 
but it may be mentioned that in tqo6 the Board of 
Trade appointed a committee to in([uire into and 
report upon the effect of the provisions of the laws in force at the 
time in the United Kingdom in relation to bankruptcy, deeds of 
arrangement and composition by insolvent debtors with their 
creditors, find the pievention and punishment of frauds by 
debtors on their creditors, and any points and matters upon which 
the existing laws seemed to require amendment. The committee 
received a vast amount of evidence as well as documents and 
memoranda from chamlxTS of commerce, trade protection 
societies and influential public bodies. The scope of the inquiry 
was not limited to English law and procedure, but also embraced 
that of Germany, France, Australia, Scotland and Ireland. The 
report of the committee jvas issued in 1908 (Cd. 4068), and 
reference may be made to it for much valuable information. 
The committee reported that the result of their inipiiry did not 
disclose any dissatisfaction on the part of the commercial com- 
munity with the main features of the existing law and procedure. 
But there were certain special incidents of the law and branches 
of its administration upon which the committee made recom- 
mendations. One was the prosecution and punishment of 
debtors who had committed fraud on their creditors or caused 
loss to them by improper and reckless trading. I’he existing 
procedure was complained of as being dilatory, cumbersome and 
expensive, and the committee were of an opinion that where a 
debtor had committed an offence, for which he could and ought 
to be prosecuted, prosecution and conviction, with adequate 
punishment, ought to follow speedily and decisively, and the 
chief recommendation of the committee was that, while the 
existing procedure should be left untouched, offences ought also 
to be punishable on summary conviction before magistrates and 
justices, and the provisions of the Summary Jurisdiction Acts 
applied to them, and that where an order for a prosecution is 
made on an application by the official receiver of a bankruptcy 


court and bas^ on his report, that court ahoidd have pCwct to 
order tiic officiai receiver to conduct the prosecution before the 
court of summary jurisdiction. The committee also reported 
timt numerous ddinquencies by insolvent debtors in the conduct 
of their affairs, or which had contributed to the losses sustained 
by their creditors, were not jiunishoble or even cognizable by 
courts having bankruptcy jurisdiction unless or until a dc^btor 
who had a receiving order gainst him, or became a bankrupt, 
applied for an order sanctioning a composition or scheme of 
arrangement with his creditors, or for an order discharging him 
from his debts. The most prominent of these delinquencies 
which were brought to the notice of the committee were— failure 
by a debtor to keep any books or any proper or adequ»i;c books 
of account in his business ; trading with knowledge of insolvency ; 
gambling and speculation leading to, or contributing to, the 
debtor’s insolvency or bankruptcy ; failure properly to account 
for any substantial deficiency of assets. The committee received 
a large body of evidence in favour of making delinquencies such 
as have been described punishable by imprisonment. Evidence 
was also given as to the laws in force in Germany, France and 
Scotland, from which it appeared that such delinquencies, 
especially that of keeping no books of account, can be severely 
dealt with as criminal offences. 

After carefully weighing the evidence on both sides the com- 
mittee recommended that the failure or omission by a debtor who 
becomes bankrupt to have kept any books of account, or proper 
books of account, within two yims next preceding his bankruptcy, 
in a trade or business carried on by him, if without excuse, should 
be made by law an offence punishable on summary conviction by 
imprisonment, subject to four important limitations, nami‘ly, 
that the law should define what books of account a person 
carrying on a trade or business must keep, following in this 
respect the law in force in France and Germany ; that failure or 
omission by a debtor to have kept the required books should only 
be punishable in the event of a debtor becoming bankrupt and of 
the liquidated debts proved in the bankruptcy exceeding £200 in 
amount ; that no pro.secution of a debtor for failure or omission 
to keep books of account should take place before the lapse of two 
years from the passing of the law ; that a debtor should not be 
punished if he could show that his failure or omission to keep 
proper books was honest and excusable and did not contribute 
to his insolvciiiy, and that no prosecution should be instituted 
for the offeni e except by order of the bankruptcy court. The 
committee made recommendations of much the same character 
with regard to punishing some of the other delinquencies men- 
tioned above. There were also recommendations by the com- 
mittee as to trading by undischarged bankrupts, as to the 
realization of estate on bankruptcy, as to the operation of the 
law of relation back of a bankruptcy trustee’s title, as to the law 
relating to the after-acquired property of an undischarged 
bankrupt, and dealings with such property, and with respect to 
married women and their liabilities under bankruptcy law. The 
committee also reported on the law and practice relating to 
voluntary deeds of arrangement between a debtor and his 
creditors and on the i:ompulsory regulation of assignments of book 
debts, and of agreements for the hire and purchase of chattels. 

In addition to this report the annual reports of the Board of 
Trade, which are accompanied by elaborate tables of statistics, 
and by copious illustrations both of the working of the 
system and of the characteristic features and causes 
of current insolvency, are published as parliamentary iMtiou/ 
papers, and may be usefully consulted by those 
interested in the subject. It aj)pears from these reports that the 
total number of in.solvencies dealt with under the bankruptcy 
acts during the ten years ending 31st December 1905, was 
involving estimated liabilities amounting to £61,685,678, and 
estimated assets amounting to £26,001,417. It mfiy also be 
pointed out that according to the official figures, the cost of 
bankruptcy administration under the present .system has very 
considerably decreased a.s compared with that under the act of 
1869. Estates are also closed at much shorter intervals, and, 
what is more important from a public point of view, it appears 
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that while the estimated liabilities of bankrupt estates during the 
ten years ending 18H3 amounted on an average to £22,31^0,000 
per annuro^ the estimated liabilities during the ten years ending 
1905 only averaged £6,168,567 per annum. But during the latter 
period there was an annual average of 3426 private arrangements 
involving a further estimated annual liability of £4,166,354 
entered into outside of the Bankruptcy Acts by insolvent 
debtors. There are no means of ascertaining the corresponding 
amount of liabilities on private arrangements outside of the 
Bankruptcy Acts prior to 1883, and therefore a complete com- 
parison is impossible ; but it is evident that on any method of 
computation there has Ijeen a very great diminution in the 
trading insolvency of England and VVales, while it is also clear 
as a matter of general knowledge in commercial circles, that a 
great decrease in the [proportion of fraudulent trade and reckless 
speculation has been a marked feature of private trading during 
the period in question. 

The co.st of bankruptcy administration is provided for : (i) by 
fees charged to bankrupt estates, (2) by interest on balances at 
the credit of such estates witli the bankruptcy estates account, 
and (3) by interest on unclaimed funds at the credit of estates 
under former Bankruptcy Acts. 

Out of this arc paid the salaries of all the officers of the depart- 
ment, including tiie oflicial receivers ; the remuneration due in 
respect of bankruptcy services to the county court registrars ; 
p( 5 nsions, &c., payable to retired ofikers under the present and 
previous Bankruptcy Acts ; cost of bankruptcy prosecutions ; 
and rents, stiiliunery, travelling and other incidental expenses. 
The system is self-supporting and involves no charge upon the 
tax-pay t*rs of the country. It has been objected that inasmuch 
as tile act professes to be based on the [principle of enforcing 
commercial morality in the interests of the general community, 
tlie cost of administering it sliould not be charged entirely to the 
Imnkruptcy estate's concerned. But when it is considered that a 
large part of the revenue of the department is derived from funds 
to which estates administered under the present act have contri- 
buted nothing, this objection does not appear to be well founded. 

For the convenience of readers who may require more detailed 
information, the ac'companying summary of some of the more 
important provi.sions of the law relating to bankruptcy 
procedure is submitted. Jt must be borne in mind, 
^ufw. however, that the subject is in some of its branches 
extremely intricate, and that Ixith the law and the 
procedure are being constantly affected by a considerable body 
of judicial interpretation, while the acts also contain detailed 
provisions with regard to many questions incident to the ad- 
ministration of liankruptcy, A reference to the latest text- 
books or competent professional advice will always be advisable 
for those who have the misfortune to be practically interested 
either ns dclpU»rs or as creditors in bankruptcy [proceedings. 

The Deeds of Arrungemenl Act 1887, although not falling 
strictly within the scope tpf tlie bankruptcy law, may also, in 
consequence of its impportant bearing u[Pon the question 
of insolvency in England and Wales, be here noticed. 
It has been pointed out that, under the Bankruptcy 
Acts of 1849 and 1861, non-oflicial arrangements by 
deed Ipctween a debtor and the general body of his creditors were 
not only officially recognized, but were in certain circumstances 
made binding on all the creditors, including those who refused 
to assent to them, lender the act of i86q, although such deeds 
were no longer recognized or made binding on non-assenting 
creditors, the proceedings under the liquidation by arrange- 
ment and “ cornpo^sition ” clauses were practically private 
iUTangements by resolution instead of deed, and wore proved by 
experience to be oppen to the s;une abuses. It has also been 
shown that under the act of 1883 no arrangements either by 
deed or by resolution have any force against dissenting creditors, 
unless confirmed alter full investigation and approval of the 
bankruptcy courts. Private arrangements, therefore, cea.se to 
form any part of the bankruptcy system. But they are, never- 
theless, binding as voluntary contracts between the debtor and 
suclt creditors as assent to them. Being, however, in the nature 


of assignments of the debtor's property, they are either deemed 
fraudulent if the benefit of the assignment is limited to a portion 
of the creditors, or, if it is extended to all they b^ome acts of 
Imnkruptcy, and, like any odier voluntary assignment, are 
liable to be invalidated if made within three months prior to the 
petition on which a receiving order is made against the debtor. 
Treated as voluntary assignments, which are not binding on 
those who do not assent to them, such arrangements, where 
honestly entered into and carried out by capable administration, 
in many cases form a useful and expeditious method of liquidating 
a debtor’s affairs, and where the debtor’s insolvency has been 
brought about without any gross misconduct they will probably 
always be largely resorted to. The danger attending them is 
that even in cases where the debttpr has been guilty of mis- 
conduct, a private arrangement may be used to screen his 
conduct from investigation, while in many cases it may be made 
the medium for the concealment of fraudulent preferences. 
The al)sence of any independent audit of the tnistecs’ accounts 
may al.so encourage or conceal irregularities in administration. 
Previous to 1887, however, much inconvenience arose from the 
fact that the execution of these private arrangements was 
frequently kept secret, and fresh credit was obtained by the 
debtor without any opportunity being afforded for the new 
creditors becoming acquainted with the fact that they were 
dealing with an insolvent person, and that in many cases they 
were simply supplying the means for meeting past obligations 
in respect of which the debtor had already committed default. 
The l)ecds of Arrangement Act 1887 was therefore passed 
to compel the disclosure of such arrangements, by ileclaring 
them void unless registered within seven days after the first 
execution by the debtor or by any creditor. Registration is 
effected by lodging with the registrar of bills of sale at the central 
office of the Supreme Court a true copy of the deed and of every 
inventory and schedule attached thereto, together with an 
affidavit by the debtor, stating the total estimated amount of 
property and liabilities, the total amount of composition, if any, 
and the names and addresses of the creditors. Where the 
debtor’s residence or place of business is outside the London 
bankruptcy district, the registrar is reejuired to forward a copy 
of the deed to the registrar of the county court of the district 
where the debtor’s residence or place of business is situated. 
Both the central and the local registers are open to public 
inspection on payment of a small fee and general publicity is 
secured by the action of various trade agencies, which makes a 
practice of extracting and publishing the information for the 
benefit of tliosc interested. By section 25 of the Bankruptcy 
Act 1890, every trustee under a deed of arrangement is required 
to transmit to the Board of Trade within thirty days of the 
1st of Januar}' in each year an account of his receipts and pay- 
ments, and such accounts are open to the inspection of any 
creditor on payment of a small fee. 'They are not, however, 
.subject to any kind of audit or control by the department. The 
registrar is also required to make periodical returns of the 
deeds thus registered to the Board of Trade, in order tliat a 
report of proceedings under the Deeds of Arrangement Act 
may be included in the annual report which the department is 
required to make on proceedings under the Bankruptcy Acts. 
Full stiitistics of such proceedings are accordingly included in 
these reports, from which it appears that during the ten years 
ended 31st Decemkr 1905 the total number of registered deeds 
of arrangement was 34,273, with estimated liabilities amounting 
to £41,663,541, and estimated assets to £23,020,483. 

Summary of Bankruptcy Procedure , — Subject to certain special 
provisions in the case of what are termed “ small bankruptcies ” 
(see below), the following summary sets forth some of the more 
important provisions of the various acts and rules relating to 
bankruptcy administration grouped under convenient heads to 
facilitate reference. In some cases the effect of legal decisions 
has been embodied in the summary. 

Preliminary Proceedings. 

Petition and Receiving Order . — Any court exercising bankruptcy 
jurisdiction in the di:4tnct in which he resides or carries on busines.s 
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in England or Wales may make a receiving order against a debtor, 
whether a trader or not. either on his own petition or on that of a 
creditor or creditors whose claims aggregate not less tlian £50. In 
the case of a creditor's petition proof must be given of the debt, and 
of the commission of an act of bankruptcy within three months 
preceding the date of the petition. An act of bankruptcy is com> 
mitted if the debtor fails to satisfy the creditor’s claim upon a 
bankruptcy notice ; if he makes an assignment for the Ixincfit of 
his creditors genersdly ; if he absconds or keeps liouse ; if he gives 
notice of suspension bf payments ; if his goods are sold or seized 
under execution ; if he files in court a declaration of inability to 
pay his debts ; or if he grants a fraudulent preference or conveyance. 
These acts are here enumerated in the order in which they most 
frequently occur in pnictice. 

Object and Effect of Receiving Order. —The objix:! of the order is 
to protect the debtor's property until the first meeting of creditors, 
and to bring the debtor and liis affairs within the jurisdiction of 
the court. Its effect is to stay all separate action a;»ainst the 
debtor, and to constitute the otricial receiver attacheil to the court 
receiver of the debtor’s property, although the legal title still remains 
in the debtor. Where there is an estate or business to be managed 
the official receiver may ajipoint a special manager, who receives 
.such remuneration as the creditors, or tailing them the Board of 
Trade, may determine. As a consequence of the order the following 
obligations arc imposed mion the debtor : — He must make out and 
.submit to the official receiver within a proscril>ed period a statement 
of his affairs, containing the names and addresses ol his creditors, 
the amount of their claims and the securitii‘s ht,'ld by them, and the 
nature and value of his assets ; and accounting for In.s deficicMicy. 
Any material omission or false statement ot his losses or expenses 
is a’ misdemeanour under the Debtors Act. unless he can prove tJiat 
he had no intention to defraud. The statement is open to the in- 
spection of creditors. He must also in every case suVunit to a public 
examination in court, in which tlie official receiver, the trustee and 
any creditor who has proved his debt may take part. His evidence 
may be used against him. He may further b(' specially examined 
by the court at any time with reference to his dealings or property. 
Hi‘ must attend the first meeting of creditors, wait upon the official 
receiver, trustee and special manager, and give .dl n(*oessar3^ informa- 
tion. and generally do all acts winch may reasonably bo reejuired of 
him with the view ot securing a full investigation of his affairs. He 
may be arrested if tluTe is reasonable ground for believing that he is 
about to aliscond, destroy pajicrs or remove goods, or if he fails 
without 'jood cause to attend any examination ordered hy the court. 
The court may also for a period’ of three months order his lettcTs to 
be re* addressed by the post-office to the official receher or trustee. 
Witfi regard to persons other than the debtor, any person capable of 
giving information rest»ecting the debtor, his dealings or property, 
mav be examined by the court, and a summary ord(*r may be made 
against such person for delivt'ry of any property belonging to the 
debtor. 

First Meeting of Creditors. 

This meeting is summoned by the official receiver, notice being 
given in the London Gazette jind in a local paper, and sent by post 
to each creditor. A summary of the statement of affairs should 
ftccom}>«Lny tlie notice, with any obst'rvalions by the official receiver 
which he may think fit to make. The obj«*ct of the meeting is to 
decide whether any proposal for ]>ayment of a composition or tor a 
scheme of arningeinont submitted by the debtor is to lie entertaineil, 
or whether an application .should bi* made to the court to adjudicate 
the debtor bankrupt. In the latter case tla; imx*ting may by an 
ordinary resolution ajipoint a trustee with or without a committee 
of inspection. It may also give any directions as to the administra- 
tion of th<* estate. The meeting .should he held at the» place most 
convenient for the majority of the creditors. It is presided over by 
the official r<»ceiver or his deputy, who, subject to ajipeal to the 
court, admits or rejects ])roofs tor the purp<')se of voting. For the 
transaction of business three creditors qualified to vote, or all the 
cn*f 1 itor.s if fewer than three, must be present or represented. Only 
persons who have ])roved their debts are entitled to vote, and 
detailed regulations re.s]>ecfing proofs and the valuation of .securities 
are laid down in the first and .seconcl schedules to the act of 1883. 
One ol tlie chief alterations in the law on this point is the condition 
imposed on creditors on bills of exchange to deduct from their claims 
the value of the liability of prior obligants before voting, thus 
cancelling the power of controlling the proceedings previou.sly 
possessed by persons who had no real interest in the es’tate. Votes 
may t>e given in person or by proxy, and stringent regulations are 
lain down with the view of preventing tlie abuse of proxies. General 
proxies entitling the holder to exercist* all the powers which the 
cniditor could exercise if present may be given to the official receiver 
or to any person in the regular cmt>loymenl of the creditor. Special 
proxies may Ijc given to any person to vote for specified resolutions, 
or for the apjx>intment of specified persons as trustee and committee. 
Only official forms can he used, and the blanks must lx? filled up in 
the handwriting of the creditor or some person in his regular employ- 
ment, including the authorized agent of a creditor resident aliroad. 
A proxy must lie lodged with the official receiver not later than four 
o’clock on the day brfore the meeting or adjourned meethig at which 


it is to be used. Resolutions arc ordinary, special or extraordinary. 
An ordinary resolution is curried by a majority in value of the 
creditors voting ; a siiecial resolution by a majority in numlier 
and three-fourths in value of such creditors. The only instance of 
a resolution other than these is that retpured for the iijijiroval of 
a composition or scheme which requires a majority in number and 
thrce-lourths in value* of all the creditors who have proved. The 
majority of questions arising at a mwling are decided by an ordinary 
resolution. ^ ^ . 

Adjuduation. 


If the creditors so ri?8olve, or if a composition or scheme of arrange* 
ment is not proposed by the debtor or entertained by the creditors, 
or if entertained is not approved by the court, or if without reason- 
able excuse tlie debtor fails to furnish a proper statement of his 
affairs, or if bis public examination is adjourned sine die, the court 
adjudicates the debtor bankrupt and thereupon his property vests 
in a trustee, and. subject to the }>ayment ol the costs and fees of 
administration, is divisible among lus creditors until all his debts 
are paid in full with interest at the rate of 4 % per annum. 

Effect on liankrupt.—Thes bankrupt is bound to ai^l the trustee 
in his adniinistration, and if he wilfully fails to deliver up any part 
of his property he is guilrt^ of contempt of court. He is aJv> liable 
to criminal prosecution under the Debtors .Act if witli intent to 
defraud ho conceals or removes property to the value of 410 or 
upwards : or if he fails to deliv'er to the trustee all his pro’iierty, 
liooks. documents, Ac. ; or if he knowingly permits false del)ts to 
be proved on his estate without disclosure ; or mutilates, falsifies, 
destroys or parts with liooks or accounts ; or atlempts to account 
for his property by fictitious losses ; or if within lour inonth.s next 
Ixifore presentation of a bankruptcy ])etition. he obtains ]iroj)erty 
on credit by tidse representation ; or plixlges or dis|X>hes ot. otheru^ise 
than in the ordinary way of .his trade, any property which has not 
been paid for ; or by misrepresentation obbiins the assent ol his 
ert'ditors to any agreement with reference to his affairs. He is also, 
under the act ot 1883, guilty of misdemeanour if belon* his discharge 
he obtains credit for more than /,2o from any person without inform- 
ing such person that he is an undischarged Lxiiikriqil. it is the duty 
of the official receiver to re])ort any such facts to tlie court, and H 
tlie court Ls satisfied that there is ;i reasonable pr()bal)ilit v of con- 
viction, it is rrc) Hired to order a pnxsecution winch is then conducted 
by the director of public prosecutions. 

l)U(fua/iftcatiom. —.\ iiankrupt cannot during his bankruptcy 
or until five years after his discharge, unless the bankruptcy is 
annulled or hr obtains his thsc.harge with a certificate by the court 
that the bankrii}>tcy was caused by misfortune without misconduct, 
act as a member ot the legislature, or as a justice of the peace, mayor, 
aldi‘rinau, councillor, guardian cir overseiT of the poor, member of a 
sanitary authority, school, higliwiiy or burial boe.Kl, or s«‘Iect vestiv 
111 any jiart of the’ Uniti*d Kingdorn. 

Annulment. order ol adjudication may be uumdled if the 
court is of opinion that it sliould not have been made, or that the 
Ixinkrupi’s dei-tr. are paid in lull, or if a composition or Bcheme of 
arningcment is a])proved by the court atier ad]uclicatK>n. 

Discharge. --Tho court may also at any time alter the conclusion 
of the banlcrupt's public examination, and after hearing the official 
receiver, the trustee and any cre<litor, to all of whom previous 
notice of the application must be given, grant the bankrupt a dis- 
charge either alwolutc'ly or under conditions, but .subject to the 
tollowdng qualifications, viz. . — (i) Jf the bankrupt has committed 
a criminal offence connected with the bankruptcy, the application 
must be refn.sed unless for K])ecia 1 reasons the court dctermiiic'S 
oth(*rwi.se. (i) If the assets arc not ecpial in value to ten shillings 
in the ]>ouiid of the uns^icured liabilities (unless the liankrupt can 
show that he is not respon.sible) ; or if proper hooks liavc not liecn 
ke]^t ; or if the bankrupt has traded alter knowledge of insolvency ; 
or lum contracted debts without reasonable fjiobabihty of payment ; 
or tailed to account for his deficiency ; or contrilmtecl to the l>ank- 
niptcy by ra.sh speculation, gunihling, culpable* neglect or by un- 
justifiable expenses ; or has taken or deleiuled legal proceedings on 
frivolous grounds ; or h.is within three months preceding the 
rt*cei\ing orrler given an undue preference; or has iricr<‘ascd his 
liabilities with the view of making his a.ssets equal to ten shillings in 
the pound ; or has ])reA'!Oijsly been bankrufil or made an urrange- 
ment with creditors ; or has b»*en guilty of any fraud or fraudulent 
breach of trust ; then Hu* court shall, oh priKit of any of tlu'.sc facts, 
cither (a) refuse the discharge, or fl,) suspitnd it for a period of not 
less than two years, or until a dii idcnd of not lcs.s than ten shilling.s 
in the pound has l)f»*n paid : or fO <|ualify the order by the condition 
that judgment is entered up against the bankrupt for payment of 
any unpaid t^alancc of his debts, or of part of such balance out of 
his future earnings or ])ro|iertv. The Umkrupl may, however, after 
two years apply to lh<* court to mo<iify the coudilions if he is unable 
to comply with them. An ordw of di.scharge releases tin* d<*bt'or 
from all his obligations except debts due to the crown, nvfl other 
obligations of a public character which can only U* dischargfxl with 
the consent of the Treasury, debts iiicurrod hy fraud, and judgment 
debts in an action for seduction or as a cx)-resj>ondcnt in a matri- 
monial suit or under an affiliation order, which are only released to 
such extent and subject to such conditions a.s the court may expressly 
order. ITie release of the bankrupt docs not operate as a release 
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ci «Qy partner or co-obligant with him« Neither does it release 
the bankrupt irom liability to criminal prosecution. 

Composition or Scheme of Arrangement. 

After a receiving order has been made the debtor may submit a 
proposal for the payment of a composition, or for the liquidation of 
his affairs, by a trustee or otherwise, without adjudication. The 
proposal must be lodged with the official receiver in sufficient time 
to allow notice, together with a report by that officer, to be sent to 
the creditors before the meeting is held at which it is to be considered. 
I f the proposal is entertained at the meeting by a majority in number 
and three-fourths in value of all the creditors who have proved their 
debts, and if it is thereafter approved by the court, it becomes 
binding upon all creditors who would be bound by an order of dis- 
charge had the debtor been adjudicated bankrupt. A similar 
proposal may be made after adjudication, and if entertained by the 
creoitors and approved by the court, the adjudication may lie 
annulled. The debtor’s release will be subject to the terms of the 
scheme, but his future acquired properly will not pass to the creditors 
unless there is an express stipulation to that effect. If default is 
made in carrying out the scheme, or if it is found that it cannot 
proceed without injustice or undue delay, the court may at any time 
adjudicate the debtor iKinkrupt, in which case the scheme will fall 
to the ground, except in respect of past transactions under it. The 
approval of a composition or scheme does not release the debtor 
from his liabilities under the criminal law, nor from the necessity of 
undergoing a public examination which must, in fact, be held and 
concluded liefore the approval of the court is applied for. Also 
Udore such approval is given a report must Ixf tiled by the official 
receiver upon its terms and on the conduct of the debtor, and the 
court must he satisfied after hearing that officer and any creditor, 
that the proposal is reasonable and calculated to benefit the creditors, 
and that no criminal offences connected with the bankruptcy have 
been committed by the debtor. Further, if any fact is proved 
which would have prevented the debtor from obtaining an absolufe 
or unconditional order of discharge had he been adjudged bankrupt, 
the composition or scheme cannot be approvird unless it provides 
reasonable security for the payment of not less than seven shillings 
and sixpence in the pound on all the unsecured debts. Where a 
trustee is appointed to carry out the composition or scheme, all the 
provisions of the act with reference to the remuneration of the 
trustee, the custody of funds, the audit of his accounts and the 
control exercised by the Board of Trade apply in the .same manner 
as they would under an adjudication. Further, the provisions 
n^Iating to the administration of jiropcrty, proof of debts, dividends, 
t4c„ will also apply, so far as the nature of the case and the terms of 
the arrangement admit. 

Property divisible among the Creditors. 

No part of the law of bankruptcy is more intricate, or lias lx*cn 
the subject of more litigation Ilian this, and any detailed view of the 
effect of legal decisions can only Ixj gathered by a perusal of the 
cases; but the following general j^rinciples may be stated: — The 
term “ jiroperly ” includes not only jiropcrty of which the liankru^d 
is the true owner, but property in his pos.sessioii. order or disposition 
in his trade or business with the consent of the true owner, in such 
circumstances tliat he is the reputed owner thereof. The application 
of the doctrine of reputed ownership has been considerably restricted 
in rect»nt years by the growth of alleged trade customs, in accordance 
with which property is frequently lent under a contract of “ hire 
and purchase ” or otherwise ; and by the decisions of the courts 
that where such custom is sufficiently proved the doctrine does not 
apply. Further, the trustee's title not only includes property in 
the actual possession of tlie bankrupt, but relates Imck to the <late 
of the first act of bankruptcy committed by him within the tliri*e 
months preceding the presentation of the Ixinkruptcy petition, and 
thus invalidates all payments and assignments to creditors made 
during that period witli kiiowlcHige on the part of the creditor or 
a.ssignec of the commission of the act of bankruptcy. In such cases 
the trustee may. therelon*, require the money or property to lx 
restored to the estate. And even where no prior act of bankruptcy 
is proved, any payment made to a crc*ditor with the view of giving 
such cre<litor a pieferencc over tlie other creditors, within the three 
mouths preceding the presentation of the petition on which tlie 

t ayer is made bankrupt, is rendered void n.s against his trustc'e. 

ettlements of pro|M‘rty within the two years preceding the bank- 
ruiHcy, unless made Ixfon- and in consideration of marriage, or 
made in good faith for valuable consideration, are also void, as are 
similar settlements williin ten years, unless it is proved that the 
settlor was (inde]>endt*ntly of the settled property) solvent at tlie 
date of the settlement, and that the interest in the property passed 
to the trusttXH on the exccut ion of the deed. The same rule applies 
to covenants to settle in consideration of marriage future-acquired 
property in which the debtor had no interest at the date of the 
marriage (other than property ac<iuired by the bankrupt through 
his wife), if such property ls not actually tninsferred before the 
bankruptcy. Executions by a creditor not completed at the date 
of the receiving order are also void, and the proceeds of an execution 
in the hands of the sheriff must, with certain exceptions and subject 
to deduction of costs, be handed over to the trustee. But oil property 


held by the bankrupt on trust, and tools of trade, wearing apparel 
and bedding to a total value not exceeding £20, are excluded from 
the property divisible among the creditors. With respect to property 
acquired by the bankrupt, whether by gift or legacy, or consisting of 
accumulation.s of business or other profits after the commencement 
of the bankruptcy, and before he obtains his discharge, the trustee s 
title also prevails : but bona fide transactions by the debtor for value, 
other than transactions relating to freehold property, appear to be 
valid. Where the bankrupt is a beneficed clergyman the trustee 
may, subject to certain provisions for the due discliargc of the duties 
of the office, apply for the sequestration of the profits of the benefice ; 
and where he is in receipt of a salary, income or pension. &c., the 
court may order any part thereof to be paid to the trustee, but where 
he LS an officer of the army, navy or civil service, such order is only 
to be made with the consent of the chief of the department concerned. 

Claims of Creditors and Dividends. 

In the distribution of the debtor’s property certain claims are 
entitled to priority over others. Thus the landlord, although not 
entitled to a preference out of the funds in the hands of the trustee, 
can distrain for unpaid rent on the goods and effects of the debtor 
remaining on the landlord's premises, but where the distraint is 
levied after the commencement of the bankruptcy this right is 
limited by the act of 1890 to six month.s’ rent due before adjudica- 
tion, the remainder of his claim ranking for dividend with the 
claims of other creditors. Various gas and water companies have 
also statutory powers of distraint under sjxcial acts, but the policy 
of recent legislation has been to discourage any extension of such 
privileges. Where the bankrupt holds an office of trust in any 
savings bank or friendly society, any balance in his hands due to 
such tiank or society has been held under the acts relating to these 
bodies to Ixi payable in preference to any other claim against the 
estate. Other jirefercntial claims arc regulated by the Bankruptcy 
Acts and by the Ihrcferential Payments in Bankruptcy Act of 1888, 
and include taxes, parochial and other local rates for not more than 
one year, wages and salaries for four months, but not exctxding £50 
(limited in the case of ordinary labourci*s and workmen to two 
months' wages not exceeding £2^), and agricultural lalxiurers’ 
claims not exceeding one year’s wages, if hired by special contract 
for payment of a lump sum at the end of a year. These claims are 
entitled to preference not only ovt‘r funds in the hands of the trustee, 
but also over the proceeds of any distraint levied by the landlord 
within the three months prior to the receiving order, tin* latter in 
that case Ix^coming a preferred creditor for the amount so paid. 
Articled clerks and apprentices may also he allowed repayment of a 
proportion of the premium on their unexpired agreements. On the 
other hand, usual trade discounts (exceeding 5 %) must be clecliicted 
from traders’ proofs, and the following claiiiis are postponed until 
the general creditors arc paid in full, viz. claims by a married 
woman for loans to the husband for the purposes of his business, 
claims for loans advanced to any person in Imsiness at a rate of 
interest varying with the profits, and claims for interest m excess of 
5 % P'**" annum. Subject to these exccjitions all debts proved in 
the bankruptcy must be paid pari passu. Any surjdus after payment 
of 20s. in the pound and interest at the rate of 4 % per annum, 
from the dat<> of the receiving order, is payable to the Ixinkrupt. 

Proofs of Debt. — All claims and liabilities present or future, certain 
or contingent, arising out of obligations incurnxl licfore the tiate of 
the rmnving order arc provable in the Ixinkruptcy, an estimate of 
tlie liability in the case of contingent debts Ixiing made by the trustee 
subject to a]>peal to the court. But demands in the nature of un- 
liquidated damages arising otherwise than by reason of a contract, 

{ promise or breach of trust arc not jirovablc. A secured civtlitor if 
le prove.s must either surrender his security, or value the security 
anci prove ^or the balance ; and the trustee can thereupon, subject 
to the creditor’s power in c*^rtain circumstances to amend the 
valuation, take over the security by paying the amount of the 
valuation, or may require it to be realized. He may lx? required by 
the creditor to elect which of these courses he will adopt, failing 
which the equity of redemption will vest in the creditor. For further 
regulations as to iiroofs, the time within which they must be lodged 
for voting and for dividend, and tlie manner of dealing with them, 
reference should be made to the first and second schedules of the 
act of 1883 and the rules relating thereto. 

Dividends . — After payment of costs of administration and prefer- 
ential debts, it is the duty of the trustee to distribute the estate 
with all convenient speed,--' the first dividend within four months 
after the first meeting of creditors, and subsequent dividends at 
intervals of not more than six months, but the declaration may be 
postponed for sufficient reason py the committee of inspection. 
Notice of the intention to declare a dividend is gazetted and sent 
to each creditor mentioned in the bankrupt's statement of affairs 
who has not proved. The notice should state the last day for 
proving in order to participate in the distribution, and should be 
given not more than two months before the declaration, ^^en 
the dividend is declared, notice of the amount due, and of the place 
where the same is payable, is sent to each creditor who has proved, 
with a statement showing particulars of the estate. And provision 
must be made for creditors at a distance, who have not had time to 
prove, for dkputed claims, and for debts the subject of claims not 
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yet determined. Creditors who fail to prove befoire tl)e declaration 
of a dividend are entitled to receive tlieir dividends on proving 
before aiw subsequent dividend is declared, but cannot disturb 
the distribution of any dividend already declared. Before dis- 
tributing a final dividend notice is sent to every creditor whose 
claim has been notified to the trustee, but not finally established, 
with an intimation that unless so establislied within a specified 
period he w'ill be excluded from participation in the estate. In the 
case of a bankrupt firm the joint creditors arc not entitled to receive 
a dividend out of the separate property of the bankrupts until all 
the separate creditors are paid in full. 

T fustec's A dminisiratum, 

\Vliile the interim preservation and management of the estate is 
conducted by or under the direct supervision of officers appointed 
by and resjion.sible to tlie Board of Trade, the ultimate realization 
and distribution of the assets devolve upon the trustee appointed 
by the creditors. But besides acting as receiver prior to the first 
nieeting of creditors, the .official receiver also liet^omes trustee by 
operation of law on the making of an order of adjudica«tion. He 
vacates the office when a trustee is appointed by the creditois, and 
certified by the Board of Trade, but again becomes trustee on the 
creditors’ trustee being released, dying, resigning or being removed 
from office. As the bankrupt’s projierty vests in the trustee for the 
time being, and passes from trustee to*trustce by operation of law. 
and without any formal act of conveyance, the continuity of the 
office is thus secured. 

A p point met! t of Tmstea.- A trustee may be apj>oinl(‘d by a 
majority in v.ilne of the creditors voting, at the first or anv subse- 
quent meeting, or the appointment may be left to the committee 
of inspection. In eitlier case the appointment is subject to coniinnu- 
lion by the Board ot Tratle, who may object on the ground that the 
creditors have not acted in good faith in the interests of the general 
l)ody. or that the person appointed is not fit to act, or occupies such 
a jiosition in relation to the debtor, to any creditor, or to the instate, 
as makes it ditficult for him to act with irapartialitv, or that in Jiny 
previous case he tias been remoied from oltice lor misconduct or 
for failure without good ce.iiM* to n'lider tiis accounts for audit. An 
appeal from such objection to the Iligli Toiirt lies at tiu* instance ot 
a maiority in value of the creditors, but in the absence* of an ap]H*al 
it is fatal to the appointment. Hetore being confirmcid, the tniht<*e~ 
elect must also luniish security to the satislaction ot the Board of 
Trade, and such security must be kept up to tlie amount originally 
fixed, or to ench lesser amount as that department may require 
throughout the tenure of the trusteeship, tailing which tho’lru.ste<* is 
liable to be remov'^xl trom ottice. Where the creditors fail to Jipjxnnt 
a trustee, tlio Board of Trade may <lo so, Imt sucJi appointment may 
at any tune Ix^ sunenseded by tlu- creditors. 

Rcmo,>nl. -The* trustee may be retnove<l by the en'ditors at a 
meeting summoned for the purpose without reason assigntsi, or by 
the Board of 'I rade tor mrscoiuluct. or for Incapacity or failun* to 
pt'rlonn his diilie-, or on either oi tin* other personal grounds ot 
objection to wliicli the ajtpoiiitnient i.s open. But the n'lnoval is 
in like manner subject to appeal at the instance of en’ditors. Tf a 
nx'eiving order is made against a trustei* he* thereby vacatc'S office. 
He may also', with the cons<*nt ot a general meeting of creditors, 
resign, but his n-signation does not oj>erate as a rclea.se from his 
liability to account for his administration. 

Powers; iivd Putic'y. -'Hie trustee is required to lak(' imniediafe 
possession of the bankrupt’s projierty. including deeds, books and 
accounts, and has the powers of a receiver in the High Court tor 
the purpose ol enforcing dclivtiry. After jiayment ot the costs of 
administration it is his duly to distnlaili* the estate in divkleiids 
as s]>eedily as j)o.ssible. He may also, and with llu' sanction of the 
committee, or, where thf*re is none.’ with that of the Board of Trade, 
carry on the business so far as is necessary to a beneficial winding- 
up. institute or tlefend legal proceedings, employ a .solicitor to do 
any busuie.ss previou.sly sanctioned ])y the same authority, coiii- 
promisi* debts and claims, raise money on mortgage, sell property 
on credit, or diviile the estate where jiracticable among the creditors 
in its existing form. He may, without special sanction, but subject 
t<^ any tluectioiis which may be given by the creditors m general 
meeting, or failing them by the committee, sell the property or any 
part of it for cash, including business goodwill and nook debts, and 
either by public auction or firivate treaty, and generally exercise 
all the powers which the bankrupt might before adjudication have 
exercised in relation to the property, or wjiich are by the Bankruptcy 
Act conferred on the trustee. 

Where any part of the property is licld subject to onerous obliga- 
tions, such as the payment of rent, t%c., tlie trustee may disclaim 
the same, subject in certain cases to the leave of the court, and the 
disclaimer operates to determini* all interest in or liability in resfwcl 
of the property on the part ol the estate. The trustee Is required to 
keeji II record book (ivhich is commenced liy the official receiver), 
containing minutes of the proceedings in the bankruptcy, and a casli 
book in the prescribed form, in which all receipts and payments by 
him must l>e entered. All monies nreeived must forthwith lie paid 
into an account at the Bank of England, entitled the ” Bankruptcy 
Estates Account,” which Is under tlie control of the Board of Trade, 
anles» where in special circumstances the sanction of that depart- 


ment IS obtained to the ofiening of a local banking account, but in 
no circumstances must estate monies tie paid to the trustee’s private 
account. When monies are requirwl for the punxis© of the esUte. 
special cheques or money orders arc issued by the Board of Trade on 
the application of the trustee. 

Ccmtrol mter Trusiee.^ln his adminwtration of the estate the 
trustee is subject to control by the committee of in.siiection, the 
creditors, the court and the Board of Trade. I he committee is 
appointed by the creditors, and must consist of not more than 
nor less than three creditors or authorized i\'presoutalives of 
creditors. It acts by a majority present at a meeting, and should 
be convened once a month unless it otherwise directs. If no com- 
mittee is appointed, tin* Board of Trade may give any direction w 
permission which might hai c l>een given by a committee. Hirt*ctiotis 
given by Ihe committee, if not incon.sistenl with the proiisions of 
the act. are binding on the trustev, unless contrary to or overruled 
by thast* of the creditors or of the court. The otficial rt*ceiver or 
trustc*e may summon a miieting of the cn»ditors at any time to 
ascertain their wdshes, and must do so when so required by one-sixth 
in value of the creditors or when directed by the court. The Bcwird 
of IVade may also direct the official ri'ceiver to summon a meeting 
for tin* piiriKwe of reviewing any act doiii* by the trustee or any 
resolulion of the committee of jnsjiection. Further, the trustee may 
apply to the court for diri*ctions in any jiarticular matter, and the 
court may also, on the apidic.-iiion of any person aggriev^ed reverse 
or modify any act of the tni.stec. or make ’such order as it deems just, 
'the directions of the court override those of the creditors. The 
lioard ol Trade is rec [Hired to take general cognizance of the conduct 
ol trustees, to nuimre into any conqilamts by creditors, and in the 
event of any trustee not faithfully jierforming his diitiis, to take 
such action, incliitling thi* power of removal, as may lx* exjiedient. 
It may also direct a local invi'stigation ol the trustoe's books and 
atcoimts, and may requiri* him to an.swei any inquiries, oi may ajiply 
to the couit Uf examine him on oath. If any loss has arisen to the 
e.state from any mish*a,san<H\ negk'ct or omission of the tnisle.i*, it 
may reijnire him to make it good. Thv orders ot the Board of Trade 
midor the powers conlened by the act may be enforced by the court 
by coiiimittul ol the trustee oi otlierwi.se. 

Audit t)f Acdumts, 'I'he Inistee’s aecoimts must be audited by 
the commit lc*eof in.speclion not les.s than ome in eviTv three months ; 
and once in every six month.s, as well as at the close of flu* administra- 
tion. the record ami c.ish hooks must also be siilanitted with the 
vouchers, and the comniiUee’s cert ilii ate ol audit to the Board ot 
Trade for final audit. If it apiK'ars that the trustee has letaimd 
more than ^,'50 in hand for more than ten days without a satisfac t(»iy 
explanation, he may be removed fnmi office, surcharged with interest 
at the rat<‘ ot 20 per annum and lose all claim to rcniiinerat ion. 

Rnummatuni. I'he trustee’s reinunet at km is fixi’d hy the 
creditors or by tlu; coninnltee if so authorized liy them. It must 
b(‘ in the naliire of a jxnventage on the amount of the nalizutions 
nrul on tin* dividends. If one-fonrth of therreditors m numlu ror value 
dissent from ilie resolution, or if the hanknqit satisfies the Board 
ol Trade that tlie reniiiiieration is excessive, the Board may review 
the same and fix the remuneration. A trustee may not leceive any 
n’liiimeratiun fiir sor\'ices rendered in any other caj).'t ity, c.^'. as solk i- 
tor, auctioneer, <ftc,. beyond that voted to him ns trustee ; nor may he 
share his reiinineration with the bankrupt , t he solin lor or otlierjsTson 
employed about thi' l)ankru])l<'y ; or receive Irom any person any 
gilt, or other p<‘eiJiiiary or peisoiial beiielit in connexiiin llverewith. 

C(Kst\, A ini.slet’ receiving reiniineiiition is not allowed the co-^ts 
of any other jierson in respect o) duties which oupht to be performed 
by himself. All bills of solicitors and other agents employed must 
be taxed Ix'fore jiayment, as bt ing in accordance w’lth tlie prr.senbed 
scales ol costs ; and the taxing ni.ister must safisf\’ himself that tJie 
em])loyni(‘nt has been properly aiitliori/ed before Die work w.ls done 
All bills of costs must Iw di hv'^en'fl to the tnr.tee williin sev'en days 
of the request for the sanu*. otherwds<' the estate may be dislribut<*<) 
without n*ganj to such costs. 

Release. When the [iropcity, so far as it is ca)>ahU of icaluation, 
has been realized and distributed, the truster- must apply to the 
Board of Trade for his release, forwarding to each creditor a notice 
of his having dom* .so, tog(*ther with a copy of his final ai counts, 
and the Board of Tratle, after prfrj^aring and considering a report on 
the same, and tlie objections of any jm i.soii intcrcbU’d, may, sulnt’ct 
to appeal to the Higli ('oiirt, grant or withliokl tlu; releasr-. If a 
release is withheld, the court maw, on the ap] licafion of anv ]»ersoii 
interested, make such order against the trustee as it thinks just. 
The release when granted operates a.s a removal from ollice, atnl 
thereupon tlie offickd receiver agiiin becomes trustee, and is thus 
in a position, even after the nominal clo,e of the bankruptcy, to di-al 
with any circunistanci-s which may arise, or which hav’e not bf‘< n 
forejieen and y>rovided for. 

Small Bafikruptcies. 

When the official rcceiv*er ^vorts, or the court is otherw'ise .satisfied 
that the delrtor’s property is not likely to realize more than 
the court may make an order for the summary aihninistration of the 
estate, in which case, if the debtor is adjudged bankrujit, the official 
receiver in tlu: ordinary course beeome.s and n m.iins tru.«te<-, and 
certain other modifications are effected with the view of simplifying 
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and accelerating the procedure. The chief of thefte modihcations 
are ae follows, viz. the Board of Trade acts as committee of inspec- 
tion ; there is no advertisement of the proceedings in a local paper ; 
in legal proceedings all questions of law and fact are determined by 
the court without a jury ; adjudication may be made on a report by 
the official receiver before the first meeting of creditors where no 
composition or scheme is proposed ; meetings of creditors may be 
held in the town where the court sits or the official receiver's office 
is situated ; notice to creditors of meetings other tlian the first 
meeting, or of application by a debtor for his discharge, are dispensed 
with in the case of creditors for amounts not exceeding £2. Costs, 
other than a solicitor’s charges, may be paid without taxation ; and 
the time for declaring the first dividend is extended to six months, 
but the whole estate must lie realized and distributed within this 
period if practicable. No modification, liowcver, is permitted in 
the procedure relating to the public examination and discharge of 
the bankrupt. Notwithstanding that an order has been made for 
summary administration, the creditors may at any time l)y a resolu- 
tion passed by a majority in numlier and three-fourths in value 
of those voting at the meeting, appoint a trustee in place of the 
official receiver, in which case the summary order ceases to Ik; 
operative. 

Scottish Bankruptcy Legislation* 

In Scotland^ as in England, the law of bankruptcy arose as a 
remedy against the frauds of insolvent debtors. It was declared 
by an act of the Scottish parliament (1621, c. 18) that no debtor 
after insolvency should fraudulently diminish the fund lielonging 
to his creditors, and if a deed of assignment was gratuitously 
executed after the contracting of debt in favour of a near relation 
or a confidential friend, fraudulent dealing was to Ik; presumed. 
The act 1696, c. 5, settled the definition of a notour or notorious 
bankrupt, a question which had previously engaged the attention 
of the judges of the court of session. The statute defines “ a 
notour bankrupt ” to be any debtor who, being under diligence 
by horning or caption, at the instance of his creditors, shall be 
either imprisoned, or retire to the abbey or any other privileged 
place, or flee or abscond for his personal security, or defend his 
person by force, and who shall afterwards he found, by sentence 
of the lords of session, to he insolvent. Bankruptcy as thus 
defined was, it is said, intended to afford a remedy tigainst 
fraudulent preference by debtors, and not as the ground-work 
of a general process of distribution, although by later statutes 
it became a necessary requisite of every such process. The 
exceptions recognized in the act of 1696, of persons absent from 
Scotland and therefore not liable to imprisonment, or of persons 
exempted therefrom by special privileges, were removed by later 
legislation. The old English distinction between traders and 
non- traders, it will be observed, is not recognized in Scottish 
law. The statute made null and void all voluntary dispositions, 
assignations and other deeds made after or within sixty days 
iHjfon* bankruptcy. 

In 1856 was passed the Bankniptcy (Scotland) Act, by which 
the law of bankruptcy in Scotland is mainly regulated. By this 
act, notour (/’.c. legally declared) liankruptcy was constituted : — 

1. By sequestration (or adjudication in Imgland and Ireland) ; 
and 

2. By insolvency concurring either — (a) with a duly executed 
charge for payment or {h) with sale of effects belonging to the 
debtor under a poinding or under a sequestration for rent, or 
making application for the benefit of cessio honorum. 

Notour btinkruptcy continues, in cases of secjucstration, until 
the debtor has obtained his discharge and in other ca.ses until 
insolvency ceases. Sequestration may l>e awarded of the estate 
of any person in the following cases 

1. Living debtor subject to jurisdiction of Scottish courts — 
(a) on his own petition with concurrence of qualified creditors, 
or {h) on petition (if (jualified creditors, provided he he a notour 
bankrupt, and have had a dwelling-house or place of business 
in Scotland within the previous year. 

2. In the case of a deceased debtor, subject at his death to the 
jurisdiction of the court- - (a) on the petition of his mandatory ; 
or (A) on the petition of qualified creditors (§ 13). 

Sequestration may be awarded either by the court of session 
or by the sheriff. A sequestration may he recalled by a majority 
in number and four-fifths in value of the creditors, who may 
prefer to wind up the estate by private arrangement. If the 


sequestration proceeds, the creditors hold a meeting, and by 
a majority in value elect a trustee to administer the estate, and 
three commissioners (being creditors or their mandatories) to 
assist and control the administration and declare the dividends. 
The bankrupt (under pain of imprisonment) must give all the 
information in his power regarding his estate and he must be 
publicly examined on oath before the sheriff ; and “ conjunct 
and confident persons ” may likewise be examined. The bank- 
rupt may be discharged either by composition or without com- 
position. In the latter case (i) by petition with concurrence 
of all the creditors, or (2) after six months with concurrence of 
a majority and four-fifths in value of the creditors, or (3) after 
eighteen months with concurrence of a bare majority in number 
and value, or (4) after two years without concurrence. In the 
last case the judge may refuse the application if he thinks the 
bankrupt, has fraudulently concealed his effects or wilfully 
failed to comply with the law. This act was amended by the 
Bankruptcy and Real Securities Act 1857, which deals with 
the cost of competition for trusteeships ; the Bankruptcy 
Amendment (Scotland) Act i860, which enables the court to 
recall a sequestration where it is more convenient that the estate 
should be wound up in England or Ireland ; and the Bankruptcy 
Amendment Act (Scotland) 1875, which makes the wages of 
clerks, shopmen and servants preferential claims for a period 
not exceeding four months and an amount not exceeding £50, 
while the claims of workmen are placed on a similar footing for 
a period not exceeding two months. Some important changes 
were subsequently introduced, one of the principal being that 
effected by the Debtors (Scotland) Act 1880, which abolished 
imprisonment for debt, but which, like its English prototype 
(the Debtors Act 1869), contains a series of important provisions 
for the punishment of fraudulent bankrupts. Ihider these pro- 
visions the laws of the two countries on that subjei't are firaclically 
assimilated, although some minor differences still survive. One 
of the most important of these differences is, that while the 
Scottish act makes the failure, within the three years prior to 
the sequestration, to keep such books and accounts as, accord- 
ing to the usual course of any trade or business in which he 
(the debtor) may have been engaged, arc necessary to exhibit 
or explain his transactions a criminal offence, the English 
act contains no provision of an analogous character ; the non- 
keeping of such books being treated as a fact to be taken into 
account in dealing with the debtor's application for his discharge 
but not cc^ming within the scope of the criminal law. On the 
other hand, there are a few minor trading irregularities dealt 
with in the English act which arc not specifically included in that 
of Scotland. Another important distinction is that under the 
Scottish act the same offences may be treated differently, accord- 
ing as they are brought for trial bc;fore the court of justiciary 
or a sheriff and jury, in which case the maximum penalty is tw'o 
years’ imprisonment ; or before a sheriff without a jury, in 
which case the pienalty is limited to imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding sixty days. This distinction admits of a useful 
('lasticity in the administration of the law, having regard to the 
comparative importance of the case, which is harclly possible 
under the English act. 

Another most important modification of the law is effected 
by the Debtors Act i88o, combined with the Bankruptcy and 
('cssio Act 1881, and the Act of Sederunt anent r(‘ssios of the 
22nd of December 1882. Under the law existing prior to these 
enactments, the process of cessio honorum operated chiefly as a 
means for obtaining release from imprisonment for debt on a 
formal surrender by a debtor of all his goods and estate. But 
under this process the debtor was not entitled to a discharge, 
and his future-acquired property was still subject to diligence 
at the instance of unsatisfied creditors. By abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt (except in regard to crown debts and 
puHic rates and assessments), the legislature also practically 
abolished this use of the process of cessio, and the process itself 
would probably have become obsolete, but for certain changes 
effected by the act of 1881, w'hich have given it a different and 
more extended scope. Among these changes may be noted (1) 
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the extension to “any creditor of a debtor who is notour bank- 
rupt,” without reference to the amount of his debt, of ibe right 
hitherto limited to the debtor himself, to petition the court for a 
decree of cessio, the prayer of the petition, whether presented by 
the debtor or by a creditor, being “ to appoint a trustee to take the 
management and disposal of the debtor’s estate for behoof of 
his creditors ” ; (2) the discretionary power given to the court 
upon such petition to award sequestration under the bankruptcy 
act, in any case where the liabilities of the debtor exceed £200 ; 
and (3) the right of the debtor to apply for his discharge under 
similar conditions to those obtaining in the case of sequestration. 
An important modification of the law relating to discharge which 
equally affects a debtor under the Bankruptcy and Cessio Acts, 
is also effected by the provision of the act of i^i, which requires, 
in addition to the concurrence of creditors, the fulfilment of one 
of the following conditions, viz., “ (a) That a dividend of five 
shillings in the pound has been paid out of the estate of the 
debtor, or that security for payment thereof has been found to 
the satisfaction of the creditors ; or (b) that the failure to pay 
five shillings in the pound has, in the opinion of the sheriff, 
arisen from circumstances for which the debtor cannot justly 
be held responsible.” Orders of cessio are only made in the 
sheriff courts, and when made, the court also appoints a 
trustee, who conducts the proceedings without the control 
exercised by the creditors in a sequestration. Under these 
conditions it will be seen that the original purpose and con- 
stitution of the process of cessio lias entirely disappeared, 
and it has now become a modified form of official bankruptcy 
procedure, with a less elaborate routine than in the case of 
sequestration, and one perhaps more suitable to the smaller 
class of cases, to which in practice it is limited. 

The Bankruptcy Frauds and Disabilities (Scotland) Act 1884 
applies to sequestrations and decrees of cessio the criminal 
provisions of § 31 of the English Bankriipti'y Act 1883, relating 
to the obtaining of credit for £20 and upwards by an undischarged 
bankrupt, without disclosure of his position. It also places the 
law relating to the disqualifications attaching to such bankrupts 
on a similar footing to that of the English act. 

The Judicial Factors Act 1889 contains a provision calculated 
to check excessive costs of administration, by requiring that 
where the remuneration of a trustee under a sequestration is to 
be fixed by the commissioners, intimation of the r«ate of re- 
muneration is to b(' given to the creditors and to the accountant 
of court before being acted on, and the latter officer is em|X)wered, 
subject to appeal, to modify the same if he deems it expedient. 

It may be piointed out that the Deeds of Arrangement Act 
1887; which applies to England and Ireland, does not apply to 
Scotland, and there is no analogfius provision requiring registra- 
tion of private deeds of assignment for the benefit of creditors 
as a condition their validity in that country. 

Finjilly, it is to be noted that the office of accountant in bank- 
ruptcy, which was established by the Bankruptcy Ac't 1856, 
has under the Judicial Factors Act i88q been abolished, the 
duties being merged in those of the office of accountant of the 
court of session. 

Irish Bankruptcy Legislation, 

The Irish law of bankruptcy is regulated by the two leading 
Irish statutes of 1857 and 1872, together w'ith the Irish Debtors 
Act 1872, and corresponds in its main features to some of the 
older English enactments, with modifications adopted from the 
English act of 1869. It may be pointed out, however, that the 
system of liquidation by arrangement and composition without 
the approval or control of the court, which proved fatal to the 
success of the latter, has not at any time been imported into the 
Irish law. A special act was passed in 1888 for establishing 
local bankruptcy courts in certain districts in Ireland, and an 
act was also passed in 1889, applying the main provisions of the 
English act of 1888, relating to preferential payments in bank- 
niptcy, to Ireland. 

The Deeds of Arrangement Act 1887, which has been already 
discussed above under the head of English bankruptcy legislation, 
also applies in its main provisions to Ireland, and as supplemented 


by the Irish Deeds of Arr^gement Amendment Act 1890, 
places the law relating to this branch of insolvency procedure 
upon a similar footing in both countries, so far as regards the 
publicity of such deeds. The last-mentioned act also requires 
a similar registration of all petitions for arrangement under 
the Bankruptcy Act 1857. (j. sm.*) 

Comparative Law 

British Empire,— In most parts of the British empire the law 
of bankruptcy has been modelled upon the English system. 
This is particularly the case in Australia and New Zealand. 
Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia and New Zealand 
follow the lines of the existing English acts. In Queensland, 
Tasmania and New South Wales the system is rather that of 
the English act of 1869, leaving more to the creditors’ manage- 
ment and less to officialism. 

One point may be mentioned in which the Australian colonies 
have improved on the English system. Under the English acts 
a bankrupt is under no obligation to apply for his discharge. 
The result is that the United Kingdom contains a population of 
70,000 undischarged bankrupts— a manifest danger to the 
trading community. Under the bankruptcy systems of New 
South Wales, Victoria and New Zealand, a bankrupt is bound 
to apply for his discharge within a fixed period, otherwise he is 
guilty of a contempt of court. 

In ('anada, under the British North America Act 1867, the 
Dominion parliament has exclusive legislative power in regard 
to bankruptcy and insolvency : but there is no existing Dominion 
act on the subject. A Dominion act was passed in 1875, but 
re|H^aled in 1880. The failure of this act may perhaps be ascribed 
to the diversity of the pre-existing provincial systems, embracing 
such contrasts as the English law of Ontario, and the French 
code based on cessio honor um—vrlm'h ruled in QLU‘bec. Bank- 
ruptcy is dealt with in a fragmentary way by the provincial 
legislatures by acts regulating such matters as priority of 
execution creditors, fraudulent assignments and preferences, 
imprisonment of debtors, administration of estates of deceased 
insolvents. 

In (ape Colony and Natal English law is substantially 
followed. In the "JVansvaal, where Roman-Dutch law prevails, 
the law governing the subject is the Insolvency Law, No. 13 of 
1895. It provides for volunUiry surrender and cfanpulsorj 
sequestration. The law of the Orange River ('olony is similar. 

In Britisli Guiana, Gambia, Jamaica, Hong Kong, Mauritius, 
Gnmada, 'frinidad, Tobago and the Straits SetthTuents the law 
is modell(!d on the English pattern. 

In India insolvency is regulated by the Indian In.solvency Acl 
1848, extended by the Act XI. of 1889. 

An English bnnkrupt, it may be added, is entitled tcj plead 
his discharge in England as a defence in a colonial court. Hk! 
explanation is this. The English ad vests all the bankrupt’s 
property, whether in the United Kingdom or in the colonies, in 
his tnistcc in bankruptcy. Having thus denuded him of every- 
thing, it has been held to follow tliat the banknipl's discharge 
must also receive recognition in a colonial court. 

France , — Bankruptcy in France is regulated by the ('ommercial 
Code of 1807, amended and supplemented by the law of 9th 
June 1838. By Article 437 of the code bankruptcy is defined as 
the .state (jf a trader who is unable to meet his commercial 
engagements. Simple insolvency of this kind is known in France 
as faillite. Insolvency attended with circumstances of mis- 
conduct or fraud is known as bamfueroute simple or bauqueroute 
frauduleuse. Only a trader can become bankrupt. The debt, 
too, for obtaining adjudication must be a commercial debt, the 
laws regulating bankruj)tcy being designed exclusively fi»r the 
protection of commerce. 'In be made a bankrupt a trader need 
not be insolvent : it is sufficient that he has suspended payment. 
Commercial companies of all kinds are liable to be declared 
bankrupt in the same manner as individual traders. A trader- 
debtor can be adjudicated bankrupt upon hi.s own petition, or 
upon the petition of a creditor, or by the court itself propria 
motu, A petitioning debtor must within fifteen days file at the 
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office of the Tribunal of Commerce of the district^ a declaration 
of suspension^ with a true account of his conduct and of the 
state of his akairs, showing his assets, debts, profits and losses 
and personal expenses. On adjudication the Tribunal of Com- 
merce appoints a person, called a syndic provisoire, to manage 
the bankrupt’s estate, and a juge commissaire is also named to 
supervise the syndic. A bankruptcy terminates by an ordinary 
composition {concordat), a sale of the debtor’s assets {union), or 
a composition by relinquishment of assets. It is a striking 
feature of the French system, and highly creditable to French 
commercial integrity, that a discharge in bankruptcy, even 
when accomjmnicd by a declaration d'excusahilile, leaves the 
unpaid balance a debt of honour. At the time of the French 
Revolution the National (Convention passed a resolution that 
any man who contracted a debt should never be free from 
liability to pay it. The spirit of this resolution still survives, 
for until a trader has paid e\ery penny that he owes he is not 
rehabilitated and remains under tlie stigma of various dis- 
abilities : he has no |X)iitical rights, he carvnot hcihl any public 
olTice, or a(;t as a st(x.k broker, or sit on a jury. Banqueroute 
simple is where the bankrui)t has been guilty of grave faults in 
the conduct of his business, such as extravagance in living, 
hajaardous speculation <jr preferring cre<litors. Banqueroute 
/ruuduleuse involves the worse delinquency t»f fraud. lk>th 
banqueroute simple and banqueroute jraudulcusc are punisli- 
able, - the latter with penal servitude ranging from five to 
twenty years. 

JJankruptcy in Cernuiiiy is governed by a code 
passed in 1877. ih'ior to this eacii slate had its system iind the 
law was “ wholly (;haotic.” The same distinction is drawn in 
Germany us in France between mere commercial failure and 
bankruptcy, simple or Jraudulent. Simple bankruptcy is 
established by .such offences as gambling, dealing in “ futures,” 
disordeily book-keeping or exLravjigancc in living: fraudulent 
bankruptcy, by offences of a deeper dye -the concealment of 
profKjrty, the falsifying (»f books, the manufacture of fictitious 
debts and the giving of illc*gal preferences. Roth kinds of 
hankruptry arc piuiishablt*, fraudulent bankruptcy by |x*nal 
servitude, or in c'ase of mitigating circumstances, by imprison 
nient for not less than three months. Accessories in fraudulent 
bankruptcies are liable to penal servitude' lor insUtnee, a 
creditor who conspires with the debtor to secure an advantage 
to the prejudice of the other debUns. 'I'liij creditors are culled 
together within one month from the date of adjudication, and at 
their mc^eting they may appoint a committee of their number to 
advise with the trustee. It is the duty of the court to sec that 
the trustee jxjrfonns his 1 unci ions. Estates are liquidated with 
great rapidity. In order that the credinms may receive dividends 
at the earliest moment, it is custouiury to sell the asst*ls by 
auction. I'hc creditors by a majority in numlKT and three- 
fourths in value may acco[)L a composition, but such an arrange- 
ment must have t!)e approval of tlie court. The fees are ver)" 
moderate : in an ordinary bankruptcy the attorney’s fees do 
not, It ih S lid, exceed 

Italy. - IknikrupUy in Italy is regulated by the ("ommercial 
Code of (Part III.), Only merchants can pass through tlie 
bankruptcy court. Merchants are defined by the code as those 
who, as an habitual profession, engage in commercial business. 
This definition includes merchant companies. Bankruptcy 
pnK'eedings may l>e taken either by the debtor or by a creditor 
for H commercial debt, or may be ordered by the court. The 
amount of the debt is immaterial : a small sum will suffice, 
provided its non-payment is proof of insolvency. Bankruptcy 
can only he declared where there is insolvency. The judgment 
avljudicating a del)lor Imnkrupt deprives the bankrupt of the 
rigiit to administer his affairs, and nominates a trustee to realize 
the proj>erty under the superintendence of a judge and a com- 
mission of creditors. All the property of tlie bankrupt, movable 
and immovable, is sold by auction and distributed in dividends. 
This is one way of closing the bivnkruptcy, but it may also be 
closed by an arrangement. No minimum [lercentage is requiretl 
for such arrangement, but it must Imve the assent of creditors 


representing three-fourths of the bankrupt's indebtedness. 
Composition before bankruptcy is not recognized by Italian 
law. Bankrupts are liable to criminal proceedings involving 
punishments more or less heavy for offences against the law, 
for not keeping books in the way prescribed by law. 

United States.— Aitex much fragmentary legislation the 
bankruptcy system of the United States is now embodied in the 
National Bankruptcy Act of 1898, as amended by the act of 
1903. The acts of bankruptcy under the act may be summarized 
as follows : where a debtor (i) removes any of his property to 
hinder or delay his creditors ; (2) being insolvent, transfers 
property with intent to prefer a creditor ; (3) suffers any creditor 
to obtain a preference ; (4) makes a general assignment for tlie 
benefit of his creditors ; (5) “ admits in writing his inability to 
pay his debts and his willingness to be adjudicated a bankrupt 
on that ground.” These acts of bankruptcy do not include, it 
will be observed, non-payment by a debtor of his debts. A 
debtor can therefore only be adjudicated a bankrupt on the 
ground of indebtedness with his own consent in writing. Pre- 
sumably the legislature thought that the desire to obtain the 
protection and privilege of baukrujitcy would lie a sufficient 
inducement to confess insolvency, where such insolvency, in 
fact, exists. 

To constitute a fraudulent preference it is not necessary, as 
it is under English law, tlmt the payment should be made ” with 
a view to prefer ” the favoured creditor. It is enough that the 
creditor is preferretl. This avoids the nice questions of legal 
casuistry which have embarrassed the English courts, and it is 
thi' more rational rule, for creditors are not concerned w'itii a 
debtor’s intention. Any person, trader or non-trader, may 
avail himself of the act, but, in the case of a corporation, there 
is this peculiarity : it may be petitioned against but cannot 
petition. 

Insolvency is construed in a practical sense ; that is, a person 
is insolvent where the aggregate of his pro[)erty, at a fair vul ra- 
tion, is insufficient to pay his debts ; but he is not necessarily 
insolvent Ixjcause his realized assets are insufficient to meet liis 
liabilities. 

Involuntary proceedings can onlv' be taken against debtors 
owing $1000 or over, with certain exceptions. A petitioning 
creditor’s debt must amount to $500. 

The administration of the law of bankruptcy is entrusted to 
the district courts and is exercised through the medium of certain 
officers appointed by the courts and cal led referees. The c:redi tors 
appoint a trustee or trustees of the estate. 

So soon us his judicial examination is over the bankrupt 
may offer his creiiilors a composition, but to take effect the 
composition must be approved by the court after hearing 
objections. 

The discharge is the key to the efficiency of every bankruptcy 
system. By the control which the court thus holds, it is enabled 
to bring its moral censorship to bear on a debtor’s conduct and 
so maintain a high standard of commercial integrity. Under 
the United States system the judge is to investigate the merits 
of the ap|)lication and to discharge the bankrupt, unless he 
has (i) committed an offence punishable by imprisonment ; (2) 
with intent to conceal his financial condition, destroyed, con- 
cealed, or failed to keep books of account or records from which 
such condition might he ascertained ; or (3) obtained property 
on credit from any person upon a materially false statement in 
writing made to such person for the purpose of obtaining suck 
property on credit ; or (4) at any time, subsequent to the first day 
of the four nwnths immediately preceding the filing of the petition, 
transferred, retnoved, destroyed or concealed any of his property 
with intent to hMer, delay or defraud his creditors : or (5) in 
vobmtary proceedings been granted a discharge in bankruptcy within 
six years ; or { 6 ) in the course of proceedings in bankruptcy refused 
to obey any lawful order of or to answer any material question 
approved by ihe court. 

It is significant that the italicized qualifications were 
added to the act of 1898 by the experience of five years of its 
working. (£. Ma.) 
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BAH8S, OBOnOB UMHABUS (iSsi-tSSiX British miscd- 
laneous writer^ was bom at Birmii^ham on the 2nd of March 
1821. After a brief experience in a variety of trades, he became 
at the age of seventeen a contributor to various newspapers, 
and subsequently a playwright, being the author of two plays, 
a couple of burlesques and several lyrics. Between 1848 and 
1864 he edited in succession a variety of newspapers, including 
tlic Birmingham Mercury and the Dublin Daily Express, and 
published several volumes of miscellaneous prose and verse. 
He died in London on the 3rd of May 1881. 

BANKS» SIR JOSEPH, Bart. (1743-1820), English naturalist, 
was born in Argyle Street, London, on the 13th of February 1743. 
His father, William Banks, was the son of a successful Lincoln- 
shire doctor, who became sheriff of his county, and represented 
Peterborough in parliament ; and Joseph was brought up as 
the son of a rich man. In 1760 he went to (Ixford, where he 
showed a decided taste for natunil science and was the means of 
introducing botanical lectures into the university. In 1764 he 
came into possession of the ample fortune left by his father, 
and in 1766 he made his first scientific expedition to Newfound- 
land and Labrador, bringing back a rich collection of plants and 
insects. Shortly after his return, Captain Cook was sent by the 
go^^ernment to observe the transit of Venus in the Pacific Ocean, 
ami Banks, through the influence of his friend Lord Sandwich, 
ol)tained leave to join the expedition in the “ Endeavour,” 
which was fitted out at his own expense. He made the most 
careful preparations, in order to be able to profit by every 
opportunity, and induced Dr Daniel Solander, a distinguished 
pupil of Linnaeus, to accompany him. He evenengiiged draughts- 
men and painters to delineate such objeds of interest as did not 
admit of being transported or prescribed. I'he voyage occupied 
three years and many hardships had to be undergone ; but 
the rich harvest of discovery was more than adequate compensa- 
tion. I3anks WHS equally anxious to join Cook’s second t xpedition 
and expended large sums in engaging assisUints and furnishing 
the neces.sary equipment ; but circumstances obliged him to 
relinquish his purpose. He, however, cmplcjyed the assistiints 
and materials lx* had collected in a voyage to Iceland in 1772, 
returning by the Hebrides and StafTa. in t 77<S Banks succeeded 
Sir John Pringle as president of the Royal Society, of which he 
had been a fellow fnjm 1766, and held the oflice until liis death. 
In 1781 he was made a baronet ; in 1705 he received the order 
of the Bath ; and in 1797 he was admitted to the privy council. 
He died at Islcworth on the igth of June 1820. As president 
of the Royal Soc iety he did much to raise the state of science 
in Britain, and was at the same time most assiduous and success- 
ful in cultivating friendly relations with scientific men of all 
nations. It was, how’cver, objected to him that from his own 
predilections he was inclined to overlook and depreciate the 
labours of the mathematical and physical sections of the Royal 
Society and tliat he exen'ised his authority somewhat despotirally . 
He he(iu(‘.'ilhed his collec!tions of books and botanical specimens 
to the British Museum. His fame rests rather on what Irs 
liberality enabled other workers to do than on his own 
uebievemenls. See J. H. Maulen, Str Joseph Hinks (looq) 

BANKS, NATHANIEL PRENTISS (1816-1894), Americum 
politician and soldier, was born at VValtlium, Massachusetts, 
on the 30th of January 1816. He receixed only a common 
.school education and at an early age began work as a bobbin- 
boy in a cotton factory of which his father was superintendent. 
Subsequently he edited a weekly paper at Waltham, studied 
law and was admitted to the l>ar, his energy and his ability 
as a public speaker soon winning him distinction. He served 
as a Free Soiler in the Massachusetts house of representatives 
from 1849 to 1853, was spiaiker in 1851 ami 1852 ; he was 
president of the state Constitutional Convention of J853, and 
in the same year was elected to the national House of Repre- 
sentatives as a coalition candidate of Democrats and Free 
Soilers. Although re-elected in 1854 as an American or “ Know- 
Nothing,” he soon left this party, and in 1855 presided over a 
Republican convention in Massachusetts. At the opening of 
the Thirty-Fourth Congress the anti-Nebraska men gradually 
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united in supporting Banks for speaker, and after one of the 
bitterest and mc^t protracted speakership contests in the history 
of congress, lasting from the 3rd of December 1855 to the 2nd 
of February 1856, he was chosen on the 133rd ballot. This has 
been called the first national victoxy^ of the Republican party. 
Re-elected in 1856 as a Republican, he resigned his scat in 
December 1857, and was governor of Massachusetts from 1858 
to 1861, a period marked by notable administrative and educa- 
tional reforms. He then succeeded George B. McC'Jollan as 
president of the Illinois Central railway. Although while 
governor he had been a strong advociite of peace, he was one 
of the earliest to offer his services to Pre.sident Lincoln, w^ho 
appointed him in 1861 major-general of volunteers. Banks was 
one of the most prominent of the volunteer officers. When 
McClellan entered upon bis Peninsular Campaign in 1862 the im- 
portant duty of defending Washington from the army of ” Stone- 
waH ” Jackson fell to the corps commanded by Hanks. In the 
spring Banks was ordered to move against Jackson in the 
Shenandoah Valley, but the latter with superior forces defeated 
him at Winchester, Virginia, on the 25th of May, and forced him 
Imck to the Potomac river. On the qth of August Banks again 
encountered Jackson at (‘edar Mountain, and, though greatly 
outnumbered, succeeded in holding his ground after a very 
sanguinary battle. He was later placed in command of the 
garrison at Washington, and in November sailed from New \"ork 
with a strong force to replace General B. F. Butler at New 
Orleans as commander of the licpartmenl of the (»ulf. Being 
ordered to co-operate with Grant, who was then before X'icksburg, 
he invested the defences of Port Hudson, Louisiana, in May 1863, 
and after three attempts to carry the works by storm ht* began 
a regular siege. 'J'hc garrison surrendered to Banks on the gtli 
of July, on receiving word that Vicksburg had fallen. In the 
autumn of 1863 Banks organized a number of expeditions to 
Texas, chiefly for the purpose of preventing the I'rcnch in Mexico 
from aiding the Confederates, and secured possession of the region 
near the mouths of the Nueces and the Rio (irande. But his 
Red River expedition, March-May 1864, forced upon him by 
superior authority, was a complete failure. In August 1865 he 
was mustered out of the service, and from 1865 to 1873 was 
again a representative in congress, ser\iiig as chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs. A personal rjuarrel with JVesident 
Grant led in 1^72, howe\’er, to his joining the Liberal-Republican 
revolt in support of Horace (ireeley ,and as the Liberal -Republican 
and Democratic candidate he was defeated for re-election. In 
JS74 he was successful as ii Democratic candidate, serving one 
term (1875 1877). Having rejoined the Republican party in 
1876, he was United Sbites marshal for Massachusetts from 
18^9 until 1888, when for the ninth lime he was elected to 
Congress. He retired at the close ol his term (1891) and died 
at Waltham on the ist of Septemixjr 1894. 

BANKS, THOMAS (1735- 1805), English sculptor, son ol a 
surveyor who was laixl steward to the duke of Be.ujfort, was 
born in London 00. the 29th of December 1735. He wis taught 
drawing by his father, find in 1750 apprenticed to a wood- 

carver. In his spMre. time he v orked at smlplure, and before 
1772, v.'hen he obunned a travelling studentship and proceeded 
to Rome, he had already exhil)iled several fine uorks, Relum- 
ing to Jinglarid in 1779 he found that the taste for classic iK)ctry, 
ever the source of his inspiration, no longer existed, and he spent 
two years in St J^ctersburg, being employed by the empress 
Catherine, w'ho purchased his “ Cupid tormenting a Butterfly.” 
On his return he modellcfl his colossal “ Achilles mourning the 
Joss of Briseis,” a work full of force and passion ; and thereupon 
he was elected, in 1784, an associate of the Royal AcaJciuy and 
in the following year a full member. Among other works in 
St Paul’s cathedrd arc the monuments to Captain 'Westcott and 
Captain Burge.s, and in Westminster Abbey to Sir Eyre (’note. 
His bust of Warren Hastings is in the Nation.d Porimit Gallery. 
Banks’s best -known work is perhaps the colo.ssal group of 
“ Shakespeare attended by Painting and Poetry,” now in the 
garden of New Place, Stratford-on-Avon. He died in London 
on the 2nd of February 1805. 
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BANKS AND BANKING. The word “ bank,” in the economic 
sense, covers various meanings which all express one object, a 
contribution of money for a common purpose. Thus Bacon, in 
his essay on Usury ^ while explaining “ how the discommodities 
of it may be best avoided and the commodities retained/’ refere 
to a b^k or common stock ” as an expression with which his 
readers would be familiar. Originally connected with the idea 
of a mound or bank of earth — hence with that of a monte, an 
Italian word describing a heap — the term has been gradually 
applied to several classes of institutions established for the 
general purpose of dealing with money. 

The manner in which a bank prospers is explained by David 
Ricardo, in his Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency, 
in a passage where he tells us that a bank would never 
be established if it obtained no other profits but those 
btttiii09M, derived from the employment of its own capitol. The 
real adv'^anlage of a bank ttj the comin unity it serves 
commences only when it employs the capital of others. The 
money which a bank controls in the form of the deposits 
which it receives and sometimes of the notes which it issues, is 
loaiK^d out by it again to those who desire to lx)rrow and can 
show that they may be trusted. A bank, in order to carry on 
business successfully, must possess a sufficient capital of its own 
to give it the standing which will enable it to collect capital 
belonging to others. But this it does not hoard. It only holds 
the funds with which it is entrusted till it can use them, and the 
use is found in the advances that it makes. Some of the deposits 
merely lie with the .bank till the customer draws what he requires 
for his ordinary everyday wants. Some, the greater part I)y far, 
of the deposits enable the bank to make advances to men who 
employ the funds with which they are entrusted in reproductive 
inrlustry, that is to say, in a manner which not only brings back 
a greateT value than the amount originally lent to them, but 
assists the business development of the country by setting on 
foot and maintaining enterprises of a profitable description. It 
is possible that some part may be employed in loans required 
through extravagance on the part of the borrower, but these can 
only be a small proportion of the whole, as it is only through 
reproductive industry that the capital advanced by a Lianker 
can really be replaced. A loan sometimes, it is tnic, is repaid 
from the proceeds of the sale of a security, but this only means 
a transfer of capital from o?ic hand to another ; money that is 
not transferred in this way must be made by its owner. (iranltMl 
that the security is complete, there is only one absolute rule as 
to loans if a bank desires to conduct its business on safe lines, 
that the advance sluiuld not be of fixed but of floating capital. 
Nothing seems .simpler than such a business, but no business 
requires closer attention or more strong sense and prudenco in 
its conduct. In other ways also, be.sides making loans, a well- 
conducted bank is of much service to the business prosperity of 
a country, us for example by providing facilities for the ready 
transmission of money from those who owe money to those to 
wliom it is due. This is particularly obvious when the debtor 
lives in one town or district and the creditor in another at a 
considerable distance, but the convenience is very great under 
any circumstances. Where an easy method of tniiismission of 
cash does not exist, we become aware that a “ rate of exchange " 
exists as truly between one place and another in the same countr}'^ 
as between two places in different countries. The assistance 
that banking gives to the industries of a community, apart from 
these facilities, is constant and most valuable. 

With these preliminary remarks on some main features of the 
business, we may pa^s on to a sketch of the history of modern 
banking. Banks in Europe from the i6th century on- 
wards may lx? divided into two classes, the one described 
meat. exchange banks,” the other as “banks of deposits.” 

These last are l)anks which, besides receiving deposits, 
make loans, and thus assftciate themselves with the trade and 
general industries of a country. The exchange banks included 
m former years institutions like the Bank of Hamburg and the 
Bank of Amsterdam. These were established to deal with 
foreign exchange and to facilitate trade with other countries. 


The others — ^founded at very different dates-— were established 
as, or early became, banks of deposit, like the Bank of England, 
the Bank of Venice, the Bank of Sweden, the Bank of France, 
the Bank of Germany and others. Some reference to these will 
be made later. The exchange banks claim the first attention. 
Important as they were in their day, the period of their activity 
is now generally past, and the interest in their operations has 
become mainly historical. 

In one respect, and that a very important one, the business 
carried on by the exchange banks differed from banking as 
generally understood at the present time. No exchange bank 
had a capital of its own nor did it require any for the performance 
of the business. The object for which exchange banks were 
established was to turn the values with which they were 
entrusted into current money,” “ bank money ” as it was 
called, that is to say, into a currency which was accepted immedi- 
ately by merchants without the necessity of testing the value 
of the coin or the bullion brought to them. The “ value ” they 
provided was equal to the “ value ” they received, the only 
difference l^ing the amount of the small charge they made to 
their customers, who gained by dealing with them more than 
equivalent advantages. 

Short notices of the Bank of Amsterdam, which was one of the 
most important, and of the Bank of Hamburg, which survived 
the longest, its existence not terminating till 1873, will suffice to 
explain the working of these institutions. 

The Amsterdamsche Wisselbank, or exchange bank, known 
later as the Bank of Amsterdam, was established by the ordinance 
of the city of Amsterdam of 31st January 1609. 'I'he increased 
commerce of Holland, which made Amsterdam a leading city 
in international dealings, led to the establishment of this bank, 
to which any person might bring money or bullion for deposit, 
and might withdraw at pleasure the money or the worth of the 
bullion. The ordinance which established the bank further 
required that all bills of 600 gulden (£50), or upwards - this 
limit was, in 1643, lowered to 300 gulden (£25)— should be paid 
through the bank, or in other words, by the transfer of deposits 
or credits at the bank. These transfers came afterwards to be 
known as “ bank money.” The charge for making the transfers 
was the sole source of income to the bank. The bank was 
established without any capitiil of its own, being understood to 
have actually in its vaults the whole amount of specie for wliich 
“ l>ank money ” was outstanding. This regulation was not, 
however, strictly observed. Loans were made at various dates 
to the Dutch East India Company. In 1795 ^ report was issued 
showing that the city of Amsterdam was largely indebted to the 
bank, which held as security the obligations of the states of 
Holland and West Friesland. 1 ’hc debt was paid, but it was too 
late to revive the bank, and in 1820 “ the establishment which 
for generations had held the leading place in European commerce 
ceased to exist.” (See Chapters on the Theory and History of 
Banking, by (Charles F. Dunbar, p. T05.) 

Similar banks !\ad l>een established in Middelburg(March 28th, 
i6i6), in Hamburg ( 1619) and in Rotterdam (February 9th, 1635). 
Of these the Bank of Hamburg carried on much the largest 
busine.ss and survived the longest. It was not till the 15th of 
February 1873 that its existence was closed by the act of the 
German parliament which decreed that Germany should possess 
a gold standard, and thus removed those. conditions of the local 
medium of exchange — silver coins of very different intrinsic 
values — whose circulation had provided an ample field for the 
operations of the bank. The business of the Bank of Hamburg 
had been conducted in absolute accordance with the regulations 
under which it was founded. 

The exchange banks were established to remedy the incon- 
venience to which merchants were subject through the uncertain 
value of the currency of other countries in reference to that of 
the city where the exchange bank carried on its business. The 
following quotation from Notes on Banking, written in 1873, 
explains the method of operation in Hamburg. “ In this city, 
the most vigorous offshoot of the once powerful Hansa, the latest 
representative of the free commercial cities of medieval Europe, 
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there still remains a representative of those older banks which 
were once of the highest importance in commercial affairs. 
Similar institutions greatly aided the prosperity of Venice^ Genoa, 
Amsterdam and Nurembt'Zg. The Bank of Hamburg is now the 
last survivor of these banks, whose business lay in the assistance 
of commerce, not by loans, but by the local manufacture, so to 
speak, of an international coinage. In a city of the highest rank 
of commercial activity, but greatly circumscribed in territory, 
continually receiving payments for merchandise in the coin of 
other countries, a common standard of value was a matter of 
primary necessity. The invention of bank money, that is, of a 
money of account wliich could be transferred at pleasure from 
one holder to another, enabled the trade of the place to be carried 
on without any of those hindrances to business which must have 
followed on the delay and expense attendant on the verification 
of various coins differing from each other in weight, intrinsic 
value, standard of purity of metal, in every point in fact in which 
coins can differ from each other. By supplying a currency of 
universal acceptation the J 3 ank of Hamburg greatly contributed 
to the prosperity of that city.” The regulations being strictly 
carried out, the currency was purely metallic; the “ Mark Banco” 
being merely the representative of an equal value of silver. 

For the earliest example of a bank for the receipt of deposits 
carrying on a business on modern lines, we must turn, as in the 
case of the exchange banks, to a great commercial city of the 
middle ages. Private banking in Venice began as an adjunct of 
the business of the campsores or dealers in foreign moneys. 
“ As early as 1270 it was deemed necessary to require them to 
give security to the government as the condition of carrying on 
their business, but it is not shown that they were then receiving 
deposits. In an act of the 24th of September 1318, however, 
entitled Bancherii scriptae dent plcgiarias consulibns^ the receipt 
of deposits by the campsores is recognized as an existing practice, 
and provision is made for better security for the depositors.” 
From tliis act it becomes clear that between 1270 and 1318 the 
money-changers of Venice were becoming bankers, just as the 
same class of men became in Amsterdam a couple of centuries 
later, and as later still the goldsmitlis in London. 

Of the early banks in F.uropHi, the bank in Venice, the Banco 
di Rialto, was established by the acts of the Venetian senate of 
The tint ^5^4 ^5^7- Th^^ appears to have been the first 

public public bank in that city and in Europe. The senate 
bank In by the act of the 3rd of May 1619 * established by the 
Bunpe, Banco di Rialto a second public bank 

known as the Banco Giro, or Banco del Giro, which ultimately 
became tlie only public bank of the city and was for generation.s 
famous throughout ICurope as the Bank of Venice. Earlier than 
this the campsores or dealers in foreign moneys had carried on 
the business. The Bank of Venice (Banco del Giro) appears to 
have been called into existence by the natural developments of 
trade, but some banks have been established by governments and 
have been of great service to the development of the countries 
in which they have carried on their business. Of these, the Bank 
of Sweden (the Eiksbank\ established in 1656, is the earliest. 
This bank still exists and has always been the state bank of 
Sweden. It was founded by a Swede named Palmstruck, who 
also invented the use of the bank note — perhaps adapted for use 
in Europe is the better expression to employ, as notes were 
current in ('hina about a.d. 800. The first bank note was issued 
by the Riksbank in 1658. An enquete made by the French 
government in 1729 recognizes the priority of Sweden in this 
matter, and declares the bank note to be an admirable Swedish 
invention, designed to facilitate commerce. 

European Countries 

United Kingdom . — English banking may be traced back to 
the dealings in money carried on by the goldsmiths of London 
and thus certainly to the i6th century ; but it has been so greatly 

* A lraii.slation of the act of the 3rd of May 1619 may be found 
in tlie appendix to tha Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston. 
IJ.S.A.) for April 1892. These documents present a distinct picture 
of banking in its true sense. 


influenced by the working of the Bank of England and by the 
acts of parhment connected with that institution, that a re- 
ference to this bankas foundation and development must precede 
any attempt at a detailed histor>^ of banking in the 
United Kingdom. The Bank of England was founded unaottbe 
in 1694.^ As in the case of some of the earlier con- Bmnkoi 
tinental banks, a loan to the government was the ^^E*"*^* 
origin of its establishment. The loan, which was £1,200,000, 
was subscribed in little more than ten days, lietwxsen Thursday, 
21st June, and noon of Monday, 2nd July 1694. On Tuesday, 
loth July, the subscribers appointed Sir John Houblon the 
governor, and Michael Godfrey (who was killed during the siege 
of Namur on the 17th of July 1695) deputy-governor. Michael 
Godfrey wrote a pamphlet explaining the purpo.ses for which 
the bank was established and the use it would be to the country. 
The pamphlet supplies some curious illustrations of the dangers 
which some persons had imagined might arise from the establish- 
ment of the bank and its connexion with William HI., de|>re- 
cating the fear “ lest it should hereafter joyn with the prince 
to make him absolute and so render parliaments usele.ss.” 

The governor and the deputy-governor, having thus been 
appointed, the first twenty-four directors were elected on 
Wednesday, iith July 1694. Two of them were brothers of 
the governor. Sir John Houblon. They were descended from 
James Houblon, a Flemish refugee who had esca|K^d from the 
persecution of Alva. All the directors were men of high mercantile 
standing. I'he business of the bank was first carried on in the 
Mercers* chapel. It continued there till the 28th of September, 
when they moved to Grocers’ Hall. They were tenants of the 
Grocers* Hall till 1732. The first stone of the building now 
occupied by the bank w'as laid on the ist of August 1732. The 
bank has remained on the same site ever since. 'I'lic structure 
occupied tlte space previously covered by the house and gardens 
of Sir John Houblon, the first governor, which had been bought 
for the purpose. Between 1764 and 1788 the wings were erected. 
In 1780 the directors, alarmed at the dangerous facilities W'hich 
the adjacent church of St ('hristopher le Stocks might gi\c to 
a mob, obtained parliamenUiry powers and acquired the fabric, 
on the site of which much of the present building stands. *i’he 
structure was developed to its present form about tlie com- 
mencement of the 19th century. 

The bank commenced business with fifty-four assistants, 
the salaries of whom amounted to £4350. 'Fhe total number 
employed in 1847 was upwards of nine hundred and their salaries 
exceeded £210,000. Mr Thomson Ilankey stated that m 1867 
upwards of one thousand persons were employed, and the salaries 
and wages amounted to nearly £260,000, besides pensions to 
superannuated clerks of about £20,000 more. 'I'he number of 
persons of all classes employed in 1906 (head office and eleven 
branches) was about 1400. 

Originally established to advance the government a loan of 
£1,200,000, the management of the British national debt has been 
confided to the Bank of England from the date of its foundation, 
and it has remained the banker of the government ever since. 
The interest on the stock in which the debt is inscribed has always 
been paid by the bank, originally half-yearly, now quarterly, 
and the registration of all transfers of the stock itself is carried 
on by the bank, which assumes the responsibility of the correct- 
ness of these transfers. The dignity which the position of banker 
to the government gives ; the monopoly granted to it of being 
the only joint-stock bank allowed to exist in England and Wales 
till 1826, while the liability of its shareholders was limited to 
the amount of their holdings, an advantage which alone of English 
banks it po.sses.sed till 1862 ; the privilege of issuing notes which 
since 1833 have been legal tender in England and Wales every- 
where except at the bank itself ; the fact that it is the banker 
of the other Imnks of the countiy and for many years had the 
control of far larger deposits than any one of them individually 
— all these privileges gave it early a pre-cjminence which it still 
maintains, though more than one competitor now holds larger 

' The clearest account of its early days is found in Thorold 
Rogers' History of the First Nine Years of the Bank of England. 
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depositSi and though, collectively, the deposits of the other 
banks of the country which have offices in London many times 
overpass its own. Some idea of the strength of its position may 
be gained from the fact that stocks are now inscribed in the bank 
books to an amount exceeding 1 250 millions sterling. 

In one sense, power of the Bank of England is greater 
now than ever. By the act of 1844, rqgulating the note-issue of 
the country, the Bank of England became the sole 
Cbmri^r ^^urce from which legal tender notes can be obtained ; 
Act. a power important at all times, but pre-eminently so 
in times of pressure. The authority to supply the notes 
required, when the notes needed by the public exceed in amount 
the limit fixed by the act of 1844, was granted by the government 
at the request of the bank on three occasions only between 1844 
and 190O. Hence the Bank of England becomes the centre of 
interest in times of pressure when a “ treasury letter ” permitting 
an excess issue is required, and holds then a power the force of 
which can hardly be estimated. 

One maiji feature of the act of 1844 was the manner in which the 
issut* of notes w.is dealt with, as described by Sir Roliort Pt‘(*l in 
parliamenf on the 0(h of May 1844 Two departments of the bank 
will lie constituted : one for the issue of notes, the other for the 
transaction of the ordinary business of banking. The bullion now 
in tlie possession of the bank will be transferred to the issue depart- 
iiient . The issue of notes will be restricted to an issue of ^[14.000,000 
upon securities - the remainder being issued upon bullion nndgoverned 
in amount by the fluctuations in the .stock of nullioii.** 1'he bank was 
rctjuircd to issue weekly returns in a specified form (previously to 
the act of i8.f4 it was necessary only to publish every mouth a 
balance-sheet for the previous ([iiurtiT), and the tir.t of such returns 
was issued on tlie 7th of September 1844. Th<* old form of return 
conlniiied merely a statement of the hnbilities and assets of tlie 
bank, but in the new torm tho balance-sheets of the Issue Depart- 
ment au<l the Hanking Dej»artracut are .shown .seiaratcly. A c<ipy 
of the weekly return in bolli the old and new form-, will be found in 
A of thti Hank of p, 200, by A Andreades (Eng. 

trans , i«io<)) ; .see /iNo K. H. I. Paljjrave, Hank Uate and the Money 
Mai Met. p. 207. 

One result of the division of the accounts of the bunk into two 
departments is that, if through any circumstance the Hank of 
Eiii’.lind b<‘ called on for a sum in note; or sjiecie tUan the 

notes held in its banking department (tocbnically spoken of as the 
“ He.serve ”) amount to, permission has to be obtained from the 
goviM iuneul to “ suspend the Hank Act " in or<ler to allow the 
demand to be met, whatever the amount of spcxie in tlie “ is.sue 
department ” may Im*. Threi* times sinee tht‘ i)as.<in’j of the Bank 
.‘Vet during the crises of 18.17. 1857 find i86() - authority has been 
given for tlui suspension of Dial act. On one of the^e date.s only, 
in 1H57. the limits c>t the act were exceeded ; on the othci two 
occa.siom» the fact that the permission had been given stayed the 
alarm. It should be renieiubered, whenever the act of 184.4 is 
criticizefl, that since il came into force there has been no .anxiety 
as to iiaynient in s]iecie of tho note circulation ; but tht' divisioii 
Bank rate specie Jielil into two parts is an arrangement not 

without di.sad vantages. Certainly since the act ol 1844 
became law, tlie liability to constant fluctuation.^ in the B.iuk’s 
rate of discount one main characteristic of the English money 
maiket iia.s greatly increa.s 4 *d. 'I'o charge the n*sponsibilitv of the 
increase in the numlwr ut those fluctuations on the Bank Act alone 
would not be ju.stifiable, but the working of the act appeals* to have 
an inrtu«nu'(’ in tint direction, as the efiivt of the act is to cut 
the sp<Tie reserve Indd by the bank into two parts and to cause the 
smaller of these parts lo receive the whole strain of any demands 
either for nott^s or for specie. Me.finwhile the demands on tho 
JCnghsh money market are gn*ater and iimrc coutiiuiou.s than tho‘.c 
on any other numey market in the world. Of lati* years tlie cluuiges 
in the bank ratr have I'leen fn^^nent, and the fluctuations even in 
ordinary vejirs very severe. From the day when the act came into 
otieiMtum ill 1844. to the close ot tho yt*ar ioof), there had been more 
than .joo chtiJig.:s in the rate. The hopes which Sii Koberl Hi el 
expressed in 1841. that after the act came into foice conuiKTcial 
crises w'ould cease, have* not been realized. 

d'he nunilier of changes in the bank rate from 18761 to luoo in 
England, France. Ormaiiy. Holland and Bclginni w ere us IoIIoavs : — 
England. b' ranee. * («crmany. Holland, Belgium. 

183 **7 lio 55 77 

Then^ has been fretpient discussion among Imnkers and occasion- 
ally with the government as to tin* advantage il might Iv lo grant 
the Bank of England an automatic power to augment the note issue 
on securities when necc.s8ar>'. similar to that possessed by the Bank 
of Gormany {Hetekshanh), One of the hindrances to the success of 
such a plan uas liccn that the govcriunent. acting on the advice 

> The date 187O is taken as Iwing that when Die Imperial Bank ol 
Germany came into full oporalioa. 


of the treasury, required an extremely high rate of interest, of which 
it would reap the advantage, to be paid on the advancc.s made under 
these conations. Those who made these suggestions did not bear 
in mind that the mere f^t of so high a rate of interest being 
demanded intensifies the panic, a h^h rate being associated as a 
rule with risks in business. The object of the arrangement made 
between the Heichsbanh and the treasury of the empire of Germany 
is a different one^ — to provide the banking accommodation required 
and to prevent panic, hence a rate of only 5 % has been generally 
charged, though in 1899 the rate was 7 % for a short time. As is 
often tho case in business, a moderate rate has been accompanied by 
higher profit. The duly on the extra is.sue between 1881, when the 
circulation of the Bank of Germany first exceeded the authorized 
limit, and the close of the year iqo6 amounted to £^30,052. Thus 
a considerable sum was provided for the relief of taxation, while 
business proceeded on its normal course. The proposal made by 
Mr Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) in 1S73 was to charge 12%. 
a rate which presupposes panic. Hence the negotiations came to 
nothing. The act of 1844 remains unaltered. The issue on securities 
allowed by it to the Bank of England was originally ^14,000,000. 
This has since been increased under the ])rovisions of the act to 
,^18,450,000 (29th March 1901). Hence again.st the notes issued by 
the hank less gold by ^4, 450, 000 is now held by the bank than would 
have boon the case had the arrangements as to the securities re- 
mained as they were in 1844. 

The Bank of England has. from the date of its establishment, 
posses.sed a practical, though perhaps not an absolutely legal, 
monopoly of issuing notes in Eotitlon. It became gradually 
.surrounded by a circle of private banks, some of con.siderablc pow'er. 

The state papers included in F. G. Hilton Prii'e’s Handbook 
0/ London Bankers (lS^ 6 ) contain some of the earliest records 
alxmt the establishment of banking in England. The 
first of these is a petition, prin ted in the original I talian , 
to Queen lilizabeth, of Christopher Hagenbiick {intl his hanking. 
partners in November 1581, representing ‘Uhat he had 
found out a method and form in which it will be possible to 
institute an office into which shall enter every year a very 
large sum of money without expense to your Muje.sty,’' so 
** that not only your Majesty will be able to be always provitlcd 
with whatever notable sum of money your Majesty may wish, 
but by tliis means your State and people also ; and it shall keep 
the country in abundance and remove the extreme usuries that 
devour your Majesty and your people.” Ilagenbuck proposed 
to explain his plan on condition that he should receive “ 6 “i, 
every year of the whole mass of money ” received by the office 
for twenty years. The queen agreed to grant to the said 
Christopher and partners 4% for a term of twenty years, and 
to confirm the said grant under the great seal.” The document is 
signed by Francis Walsingham, but notliing further appears to 
have come of it. When we compare the date of this document 
with that of the establishment of the Banco della Piazza di Rialto 
at Venice, it is not unlikely that the idea ol the establishment of 
a bank was floating in the minds of peojile connected with busine.is 
and hud become familiar to Ilagenbuck from commerce with 
\enice. Other state papers in 1621 and 1622 and again in 1662 
and 1666 contain somewhat similar proposals which however 
were, never tuirried into practice. 

The'litlle London Directory, 1677, contains a list of goldsmiths 
mentioned as keeping ” rumiing cashes." Of these firms de- 
scribed in 1677, five houses were carrying on business in 1876. 
Three of these, or firms immedialely ile.scended from them. 
Child tNc Co. of Temple Bar, Marlin ik Co. of Loml>ard Street 
(as Martin's ]>ank. Ltd.), and Hoare iS: Co. of Fleet Street, 
are still carrying on business. Barnetts, Hoare & Co. and 
Willis, Percival & ('o. have been alxsorbed since 1876, the first 
by Lloyds Bank (1884), the second by the Capital and Counties 
(1878). Many of the goldsmiths carried on a considerable 
business, 'fhus the books of Edward Blackwell, who was an 
eminent goldsmith and banker in the reign of Charles If., show 
that the king himself, the queen mother, Henrietta Maria, 
James, duke of York, the prince of Orange, Samuel Pepys, the 
East India Company, tlie Gohismiths' Company and other city 
companies did business with him. Sir John Houblon, the first 
governor of the Bank of England, kept an account with Blackwell, 
who was, however, mined by the closing of the exchequer in 
1672. But his son married into the family of Sir Francis Childj 
and his grandsons became partners in Child^s Bank. 
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Besides the banks in London already mentioned, one in the 
provinces claims to have been established before the Btink of 
England. Smiths’ of Nottingham, since amalgamated with the 
Union of London Bank, is stated to have been founded in 1688. 
Others also claim considerable antiquity. 'JThe old Bonk of 
Bristol (Bailey, Cave & Co.) was founded in 1750; the business 
amalgamated with Prescott & Co., Ltd., of London. The 
Hull Old Bank (Pease & Co.) dated from 1754 ; this business 
also still continues (amalgamated, 1894, with the York Union 
Banking Co., Ltd., and since with Barclay & Co., Ltd.). 
The banks of Ourney & Co., established at the end of the 
i8th century in the eastern counties, have with numerous 
other banks of similar standing amalgamated with the firm of 
Barclay & Co., Ltd. of Lombard Street. 

'fhe business of banking had been carried on by the gold- 
smiths of the city, who took deposits from the time of James I. 
onwards, and thus established “ deposit-banking ” as early as 
that reign. This is described in a pamphlet published in 1676, 
entitled The Mystery of the New- Fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers 
Discovered, quoted by Adam Anderson in his History of the Great 
Commercial Interests of the British Empire, vol. ii. p. 402. r 3 uring 
the Civil War “ the goldsmiths or new-iashioned hankers began 
to receive the rents of gentlemen’s estates remitted to town, and 
to allow them and others who pul cash into their hands some 
interest for it, if it remained but for a single month in their hands, 
or even a lesser time, 'rhis was a great allurement for people to 
put their money into their hands, which would be^ir intere.st till 
the day they wanted it. And they could also draw it out b^' 
£100 or £^o, at a time, as tliey wanted it, with infinitely 
less trouble than if they had lent it out on either real or 
personal security. The consecjucncc was that it quickly brought 
a great quantity of rash into their hands ; so that the chief or 
greatest of tJiem were now^ enabled to supply Cromwell with 
money in advance on the revenues as his occasion required, upon 
great advantage to themselves.” 

The Bank of England, as^stated before, was incorporated by 
the a<t of 1694. The position of the other banks at that time 
was defined by that act and the act of 1697, which declared that 
no bank, that is, no joint-stock bank, w'as ” to be cstablish(‘d 
within England during the continuance of the Bank of England,” 
and also by the act of 1 708, which provided that during the 
rontiiiuunce of the Bank of England, no companv^ or partnership 
exceeding six persons in England ” .should ” borrow, owe or take 
up any sum or sums of money on their hills or notes payable on 
demand or at any less time thun six months from the borrowing 
thereof.” Tliis was confirmed hy the act of 1800. No change 
of importance was made till the act of 1826, which prohibited 
“ bank notes under 3(^5,” and the second Banking Act of that 
year which allowed the establishment of co-partnerships 
of more than six persons, which necessarily were joint-stock 
companies, beyond 65 m. from London. The act ot 1833 allowed 
the establishment of joint-stock banks within the <>5 m. limit, and 
look away various restrictions of the amounts of notes for less 
than £^o. But the power of issuing notes was not allowed to 
joint-stock banks within the 65 m. radius. 

In the early days in England, issuing notes formed, as Bagehot 
says in his Lombard Street, the introduction to the .system of 
deposit-banking — so much so, that a bank which had not the 
power of i.ssuing notes could scarcely exist out of London. 

Bank notes in England originated in goldsmiths’ notes. 
Gold.smiths received deposits of moneys and gave notes or 
receipts for such moneys payable on demand. The 
London bankers continued to give their customers 
notes or deposit-receipts for the sums left by them 
until about J781, when in lieu of .such notes they gave them 
books of cheques. Before the invention of cheque-books, 
the practice of issuin^r notes was considered .so essentially the 
main feature of banking, that a prohibition of issue was con- 
sidered an effectual bar against banking. Accordingly the 
prohibitory clau.se in the act of 6 Anne, c. 50, 1707 (in Record 
edition), which was repeated in the Bank of England Act 1708, 
7 Anne, c. 30, § 66 (in Record edition), prohibiting more than six 


persons from issuing promissory notes, was intended to prevent 
any bank being fonned with niore than six partners, and was so 
understood at the time ; and it did have the effect of preventing 
any joint-stock bank being formed. 

The prohibition, as already related, was modified in tlie year 
1826 and removed in 1833. Even then live privilege of limitation 
of liability was not permitted to any other bank but the Bank of 
Ivngland. The result was that when joint-stock banks were first 
formed many persons of good means wert‘ kc]vt back from 
becoming shareholders, that is to say partners, in banks. Eor up 
to the date of the act of 1862 permitting “ limited liahilitv,” 
every shareholder in a joint-stock bank was liable to the extent 
of the whole of his means (see the article Company). Even as 
late as 1858 when the Western Bank of Scotland and 1878 when 
the C'ity of Glasgow Bank failed, very great hardship was 
inflicted on many persons who had trusted with over confidence 
to the management of those banks. The failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank w’as the cause of the Companies Act of 1879, 
passed to enable unlimited ronipiinies to adopt limited liiibilitv. 
In limited companies the shareholder who has p.iid uj) the 
nominal amount of his holding is not liable* for any further 
amount, unless the company issues bank notes, in which case the 
shareholders are liable in the same way as if tlie (!Oinpany were 
registered as an unlimited com})any. Tin; facilities allowed by 
this act were used by almost every joint-stock bank in the T hiiled 
Kingdom except those banks which were at that date limited by 
charter or hy special act. 

I'o return to the early history of banking — thus, as no l»ank 
could he formed with more than six partners durinti: the w'holc of 
the period from 1694 to 1826 and 1833, the majority 
of the banks formed throughout England and Wales 
for more than n century were necessarily small and 
usually isolated firms. Further, when a partner died, his cafiitai 
not infrequently went out of the business ; tli(‘n a fresh partner 
with sufiici(*nt means had to be found, constant changt* was the 
result, and confidence, ” a plant of slow growlli,” could not 
thrive, except in those instances when a son or a relation tilled 
the vacancy. 

The banks in the country districts had frequently branches 
in the small market- towns close to them ; thoM* in Lomlon 
had never more lluin one ofiiee. Tlicse banks wire sometimes 
powerful and generally well managed, a ronsideralilc number 
i)eing estiiblished by members of the Society oi I'Vicnds. 

The restriction of partners in private banks to the number of 
six continuefi till 1862. By the art of that y<*ar tliey were 
allowed to be ten. I'his power, however, did not extend to 
issuing private banks, which were restricted to six partners as 
before. 1'he power of increasing bank partners! li] is to ten has 
been made but little use of. Tin; rlifficnllies of carrying on 
business on a large scale by private firms vveie augmented by 
certain legal teelmicalities which prarlieally renrlered 1a»*ge 
private banks irn|>ossil)le in ordinary circumstanees. Hence 
banking business did not begin to assume its present form till 
alnrio.st lialf-way through the ic>lh century. 'I’lie gradual ( hange 
followed the piassing of the ai ts of 182^1-187 7, of 1844-1845, of 
1862 and of 1879. Jnridenlally the art of 1844 had an iinex- 
perted influence on the constitution of the banking system. 
After favouring the existence of small banks for many years, it 
gradually led, as the time arrivc’d wlien the eslablishmt nL of 
large and ])owerfn] banks in England and Wales became neees- 
.sary, to their formation. No new bank of issue w'hatever was 
allowed to lie established —restrictions were plae(‘fl on tin* 
English issuing banks— private issuing banks with not more 
than six partners were allowed to remain, to amalgamate with 
other private issuing banks and to retain their joint issues. 
The joint-stock banks which possessed issues were also allowed 
to continue these, but when two joint-stock banks amalgamated, 
the continuing bank only retained its issue. Also when a private 
issuing bank was formed into or joined a joint-stock bank, the 
issue lapsf'd. 

The greater numlier of the provincial hanks in England and 
Wales had been hanks of issue up to 1844. 'I'he act of 1844 
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restricted their power of issuing notes, which at that date and 
even subsequently continued to be of importance to ^em, in 
such a manner that, as Sir R. Inglis Palgrave stated in giving 
evidence before the committee of the House of Commons at the 
banking inquiry of 1875, these banks possessed in their issues a 
property they could use, but were not able to sell. The statistics 
forming part of Appendix 14 to the report of the select committee 
of the House of Commons on banks of issue (1875) give interesting 
information as to the proportion of notes in circulation to the 
deposits of banks in various districts of the country and at 
various dates. The statements were supplied by twenty-one 
banks, some in agricultural districts, some in places where 
manufactures flourished, some in mixed districts, commercial 
and agricultural, or industrial and manufacturing. In all of 
these, the inquiry being carried as far back as 1844, the propor- 
tion of the circulation to the hanking deposits had greatly 
diminished in recent years. In several cases the deposits had 
increased three-fold in the time. In one case it was five times 
as large, in another nearly seven times, in another nearly twelve 
and a half times. The proportion of the circulation to the 
deposits had very largely diminished in that time. In one 
instance, from being about one- third of the deposits, at which 
proportion it had remained for five years consecutively, it fell 
to 9 % at the end of the term. In another from lieing 22 % it 
had diminished to ii% of the total. In all cases where the 
detail was given it had diminished greatly. 

The Bank Act of 1844 wti.s arranged with the intention of 
concentrating the note issues on the Bank of England in order to 
secure the monopoly of that hank as the one issuer in England 
and Wales. The result was that nearly all the provincial banks 
in England had by 1906 lost the right of i.ssue. Doubtless all 
were destined to do so before king, a result l)y which hanking in 
England and the industries of the country must lose the advan- 
tage which the local issues have been to Scotland and Ireland. 
Had the English country biinks been allowed, as the Scottish 
banks were, to associate together and to reUiin their issues, 
powerful banks would many years since have been established 
throughout England and Wales, and the amalgamations of 
recent years would have been carried througli at a much 
earlier date, anil on terms much more favourable to the 
public. 

No security was ever required to lie given for the local issues 
in tlu* United Kingdom. The provisions of the acts of 1844 
1845 which compel the Irish and Scottish banks to hold 
specie against the notes issued beyond the legal limit, 
/Mil*. not make the coin held a security for them. The 

legislation of 1879 which made the note issues a first 
charge, with unlimited liability, on the total assets of the joint- 
stock Imnks which accepted tlic principle of limited liability for 
the rest of their business, has Ixien the only recognition by the 
state of the duty to the note-holders of rendering them secure. 
It has been a real disadvantage to England that this duty has 
never been sufficiently recognized, and tliat the provincial note 
issue, whicl) is a very convenient power for a bank to possess, 
and incidentally a considerable advantage to its customers, has 
been swept away without any attempt being made to remedy its 
deficiencies. There may be objections raised to a note circulation 
secured by the bonds of the government, but the security 
of the note issues of the national Imnks of the United 
States made against such bonds, has scarcely ever Inscn 
questioned. 

A different policy was followed by Sir Robert Peel in Scotland 
and in Ireland from that which he established in England. By 
the acts of 184^-1845 fhe Scottish and Irish banks were allowed 
to exceed their authorized issues on holding specie to the amount 
of the excess, and no restriction.s were placed on amalgamations 
among banks in these countries. In Scotland and in Ireland 
notes for less than £5 continued to be allowed. The result has 
been that the ten large banks in Scotland, and six of the nine 
banks in Ireland, posse.ss the power of issuing notes. The lar^fc 
proportion of loc^l branches in these countries has been greatly 
assisted by this power. 


Originally, besides the Bank of England, nearly all the provincial 
banks in England and Wales possessed the privilege of issue. These 
bank.s continued their operations as previously during . ^ 

the time while the Bank Act was discussed in parliament. . clnsulM» 
When the arrangements which that act created were made 
public, nine banks, of which eight were private and one 
was a joint-stock bank, ceased to issue their notes prior to the 
12th of OctotMjr 1844, when the act came into operation. Of these, 
the Western District Joint-Stock Banking Co. was dissolved, one 
of the private banks was closed, the remaining seven issued Bank 
of England notes and were allowed certain privileges for doing this. 
By the act of 1844 the maximum circulation of the English issuing 
banks was fixed at the average circulation of the twelve weeks before 
the 27th of April 1844. 

The number of the banks to which the privilege of circulation 
was then allowed and the amount of notes permitted were, in 
England ^ 

207 private banks with an authorized issue of • £5>'^5^A^7 

72 joint-stock banks with an authorized issue of . 3,478.230 

£6.631.047 

The actual circulation of the country in Octol>er 1844 was as 
follows : — 

Notes in Circulation. — The monthly return of the circulation 
ending Uie 12th of October 1844 (stamps and taxes, 25th October): 

England. 

Bank of England ..... £20,228.800 

Private banks 4,674,162 

Joint-stock banks ..... 3»33i»5i6 

Scotland. 

Chartered, private and joint-stock banks 2.987,665 

Treinnd. 

Bank of Ireland ..... 3.597.850 

Private and joint-stock banks . . 2,456,261 

Total ^ . £37.276.254 

tn May T907 the numl>cr and amnimls were rocUiccd to : — 

Authorized Issue, Actual Issue. 

12 Private banks . . £482,744 £122,536 

17 Joint-stock banks . . 1^84,836 437.bQ3 

The reason why the actual circulation of these banks is so far 
below the authorized issue is that under existing circumstances their 
circulation can only extend over a very limited area. Tlie notes of 
country banks are now almost unknown except in the immediate 
neighlibnrhood of the places where they are issued ; though tliey 
m^ all lx? payable in Ix)ndon, yet there is often considerable 
difficulty in getting them cashed. 

The average circulation in iyo6 was as follow.s : - 

Bank of England ..... £28,890,000 
Private banks ..... 124,000 

Joint-stock banks . . 429,000 

Total in England . . 20,443,000 

Scotland ...... 7,477.000 

Ireland ...... 6,452,000 

Total in United Kingdom . . £43,372,000 

This shows an apparent increase of more than £6,000,000 since 1844. 
The decrease of the country circulation in Enfriand and the incrca.se 
of the Scottish and Irish circulations may be set off against each 
other. The increase is mainly in the notes of the Bank of England. 
In 1844 the number of banking offices in England and Wales was 
976, while in njof) there were more than 5880. Each of these offices 
must hold some till-money, and of this Bank of England notes 
almost alway.s form a part. Hence it is probable that a large part 
of the increase in the circulation of the Bank of England since 1844 
is held in the tills of the banks in Englanri and Wales, and that the 
active note circulation of the United Kingdom is but little larger 
than it was. 

It may Ixj added that the government received from the note 
circulation for a typical year (ending 5th of April 1904), out of the 
profits of issue (Bank of England). £184,930, 2s. 2d., and also com- 
position for the duties on the bills and notes of the banks of England 
and Ireland and of country Imnkers, £120.768. 18s. 6d. 

In 1906 the banking business of* England was carried on practi- 
cally by about ten private and sixty joint-stock banks of which 
more than one was properly a private firm under a joint-stock form 
of organization. Though the number of individual banks had 
diminished, the offices had greatly increased. 

The records of the num^rs of oanks in the United Kingdom have 
up to quite recent years been very imperfect. Such as exist were 
made by individual observers. The banks of England and Wales 
are believed to have been 350 in number in 1792. Those registered 
from 1826 to 1842 were : — 
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Private. Joint-stock. 

1826 ... 554 . 

1827 • • • 4^5 ^ 

1833 . . .416 35 

1842 . * 3 ” 

The number of banking offices in England and Wales was esti- 
mated by Mr William Leatham in 1840 as being 697. The Banking 
Almanac for 1845 gives the number in 1844 for England and Wales 
as 336 private bank offices and 640 joint-stock offices, Scotland 
368 offices, Ireland 180 offices. 

The numlx*r of inhabitants to each office was as follows in 1844 
and ic)(>6 : 



Number of Bank- 
ing Offices. 

Number of 
Inhabitants to 
each Office. 


1844. 1906. 

1844. 1906. 

England and Wales 

976 5527 

16,305 5885 

Isle of Man 

■*3 

2417 

Scotland 

368 1180 

7.120 3790 

Ireland 

180 777 

45.417 5738 

In I Tinted Kingdom 

I 5 M 7507 

17.526 5530 


lu the latter years of the i8th century and the early years of the 
19th, the note circulation was a very important pari of tlie business, 
but about that date the deposits began to be, as they have continued 
since, far more important. It is unfortunately impossible to give 
any trustworthy statistics of the position of banking in the United 
Kingdom cxteiuling back for more than forty or fifty years. Even 
the Scottish Imnks, who have been loss reticent as to their posifion 
than the English thanks, did not publish their accounts generally 
till 1865. The figures of the total deposits and cash balances in the 
Irish joint-stock banks were published collectively from the year 
1840 by the care of Dr Neilson Hancock, but it is only of quite recent 
years tliat any statement of the general position other than an esti- 
mate has been possible owing to the long-continued reluctance of 
many banks to allow any publication of their balance-sheets. A 
paper by W. Ncwmarch, printed in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society for 1851, supplies the earliest basis fora trustworthy estimate. 
According to this the total amount of deposits, including the Bank 
of England, in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, may have 
been at that dale from ;^250.ooo,ooo to 3^360,000,000. The estimate 
in Palgrave’s Notes on Banking (1872), excluding deposits in dis- 
count houses an<l the capital-* of banks, was from 3(^43o,(xxi,ooo to 
£^$0,0/^, 000. The corresponding amounts at the close of iyo(j were, 
in round figures, including iiccef>tances &c., 3^997, o<x),tKK). The total 
resources, including ca]utals and reserves and note circulation (in 
round figures 177, 500,000), were for 1906:- 
England and Wales 

Bank of England and other banks . 3^922.297,000 

Scotland ..... 135,042,000 

Ireland ..... 73,707,000 

I.sle of Man ..... 898,000 

3^1,131.944,000 

The progressive growth in bank deposits since it has been possible 
to keep .-i nH:.ord of their amounts, affords .some moans of cnecking 
roughly the correctness of the estimates of 1851 and 1872. Broadly 
speaking, it may l>e said that the bank d<‘i)Osits of the Ignited 
Kingilom have about doubled since 1872. 

The purely city banks had associated themselves in a “ ('learing 
House ” certainly by 1776. An entry in the lx)oks of the Gras.s- 
Cl I hopper,i namely 1773 to quarterly charge for ii.se 
earng. Clearing-room of iQ/bd./’ points to an earlier 

and perhaps less definitely organized system of settlement. A 
house was taken for the purpo-se in 1810, in which year the 
number of hanking houses who settled their accounts with each 
other at the “ Clearing House ” was forty -.six (Gil hart’s HisU)ry 
and Principles of Banking, p. 78). ITie Bank of England has 
never been a member of the Clearing House, though it “ clears 
on one side,” Le, its claim on the clearing bankers is made 
through the Clearing House, but the claims of the clearing 
bankers on the hank are forwarded direct to Threadneedlc Street 
twice or thrice daily. Nor did the hanks in Fleet Street or at 
Charing Cross belong to it. In 1858 the clearing of country 
cheques was added through arrangements made by Lord Avebury, 
then Sir John Lubbock. The “ country clearing ” is a great j 
assistance to business, as it enables a cheque drawn on the most 
distant village in England to be dealt with as conveniently as a 
cheque on London. Of the forty -nine banks in London in 

' “ The Grasshopper in Lombard Street, by John Biddulpb 
Masters (1892). 


1844, twenty-six were connected with the Gearing House. At 
that time only private banks were allowed to be members. In 
1854 the joint-stock banks made their way into that body, and 
in 1906 the numbers were one private bank and eighteen joint- 
stock Imnks who joined in tlie clearing— nineteen l^ks in all. 

Practically at the present time every lai^e transaction in the 
United Kingdom is settled by cheque, that is, by a series of ledger 
transfers, notes and specie being but the small change by which 
the fractional amounts are paid. A lai^e prop:>rtion of these 
transaction.^ are arranged through the operation of the London 
Clearing House. This is facilitated by the fact that every bank 
in the United Kingdom has an agent in London. 

The annual circulation shown by the T.oiidc>ii Clearing House 
is more than £11,000,000,000. No one asks what stock of 
gold IS held by the bank on which the cheques are drawn, or what 
the bank itself keeps in reserve. The whole is taki*n in faith on a 
well-founded trust. It is the most easily worked i^iper circulation 
and circulating medium in existence. Like the marvellous tent 
of the fairy Paribanou, it expands itself to meet every want and 
contracts again the moment the strain is passed. (Sec the article by 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave on “ Gold and the Banks,” Quarterly licviexv, 
January 190^)). 

If we add to the returns of the London Clearing Mouse tluise of 
the clearing houses in tlu‘ large towns of England. Ireland and 
Scotland, and the numerous exchanges which occur daily, and the 
large number which tlie ditterent offices ol banks ith u gn*at many 
branches settle among themselves, and the number drawn by one 
customer of a bank and paid to another, we mav torm some notion 
ol the vast amount of the yearly turnover in checiues. 'Hiis mav bi* 
roughly estimated to be at lecust twice as great a.s that registeretl 
by the London Clcjaring Hoii.se. l‘he earliest authentic statement 
as to the clearing is found in the Appendix to the Sexond lieport. 
Committee of House of Commons, Banks of Issue (1841). 

In 1839 the figures of the London clearings 

were ..... >(954.401,600, 29 banks. 

In 1840 ,, ,, ,, ,, 978,496,8 <x), 29 ,, 

In 1899 ,, ,, .. ,, 9,i50,2f>9,<K)o, 19 „ 

In 1900 ,, ,, ,. ,, 8,960,1 70, txx), ]() 

1111906 ,, ,, ,, ,, 12,71 1,334, exx), 18 

In I 6 c) 5, shortly after the establishment of the Bank of England, 
tlie Scottish parliament passed an act for the establishment of a 
public bank. Amongst the first names is that of 
Thomas (butts, a name still commemorated in one 
of the most substantial banks in London. The 
terms of the establishment were more favourable than those 
connected with the esbihlishment of the Bank of England, 
for they obtained the exclusive privilege of hanking for twenty- 
one years without giving any consideration whatever. It may 
have been the natural caution of the country, or the fact that 
William HI. was then king, which led to the Ilank of Scotland 
being prohibited under a heavy penalty from lending money 
under any circumstances to the king. It is the only Scottish 
bank established by act of parliament. The directors began at 
a very early period to receive deposits and to allow interest 
thereon, also to grant cash credit accounts, a minute of the 
directors respecting the mode of keeping the latter being dated 
so far back as 1729. 

Though the sy.stem of branches forms now .so marked a feature 
of banking in Scotland, a good many years had to pass before 
they obtained any hold. It was not till about the year 1700 that 
the directors of the Bank of Scotland established branches at 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee and Montrosif, but so little encourage- 
ment was given to these branches, the expenses far exceeding the 
profits arising from them, that the directors resolved to (lose 
them. In 1731 another attempt was made, and agencies wcie 
established at Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee. But after a trial 
of two years they were discontinued. It was not till 1774 that 
branches were again established by the bank. 

Soon after the establishment of the Bank of Scotland the 
directors began to issue notes, or, as they were then called, bills 
or tickets, for £100, £50, £10, and £5. In 1704 £1 notes 

were issued for the first time. In 1727 the Royal Bank of 
Scotland was established by a charter of incorporation, — which 
granted them “ perpetual succe.s.sion and a common seal.” 
There was a great rivalry between the two companies. The 
British Linen Company was incorporated in 1746 for the 
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fiuqxMie of undertaking the m^ufacture of linen, hut by 1763 
they found it best to coniine their operations to banking trans- 
actions. This bank also was incorporated by charter. 

The note circulation was always an important item in the 
Scottish bonks, llius in the case of the Bank of Dundee, the 
receiving money from the public did not commence till 1702. 
Up to that time the whole business of the bank from 1764 
onwards, twenty ^eight years in all, had consisted in its issue of 
notes, winch had varied from about £23,000 to £56,000. The 
Bank of Dundee was amalgamated with the Royal Bank of 
Scotland in 1864, when its deposits amounted in round figures to 
£700,000 and its note circulation to £41,000. After 1792, the 
money deposited with the fjanks in Scotland rapidly increased, 
but the habit of hoarding savings in a chest up to amounts of 
£10 or £20 continued to a much later period {History of the Dundee 
Banking Co.). 

Private linking never appears to have had any considerable 
hold in Scotland. In 1819 eight private banks were in existence, 
lliese had all disappeared by 1844. In 1906 there were only ten 
banks of issue in Scotland, which practically carried on the whole 
business of the country. There were two other small banks 
established comparatively recently. These ten Iianks had, in 
jc)o6, n8o branches. 

The history of the growth and expansion of Scottish banking 
since 1826 is. as far us can be traced, as follows : 


Dale. 

Deposits. 

r ■■■ 

Lumber ol Offices. 

182^) 

1,000.01X1 

■ 1(17 r 

I to every M, 170 inhabitants. 

1841 

27,ocx>,ooo 

1 380.-- 


1850 

1 O^.orxi.ooo 
i and capital 

1' 585.- 

1 .5.210 


/»)2,ooo,ooo 

' 


1872 

I including all i 

' 

7 ‘>> - 

> 4.250 ,, 

1 

( 

1 and capital 1 
i r .t 5 . 042 ,ooo 'I 

1 ' 

1 


iqo6 1 

1 including all | 
I liabilities 

ri i.tSots 

1 

1 .. 

1 

t 

1 and capital J 

1 



Against every note issued in excess of the limit allowed by tlH» 
acts ol 1 844' 1 84 5, gold has to be held at the olTjces of the issuing 
banks in Scotland and Ireland, The amount of the specie to be thus 
held was, as (jx plained by Sir Hubert Peel in his speecli of ilie 25tb uf 
April 1845, ast'ertaine.d by the average amcnint of tfw' note 

issue for four weeks preceding. The object of the holding uf this 
amount of specu? by flu? l>ank which issued the notes was designed 
by Sir UulK-rt fVel to cause the ciiculating medium of the country. 
))eiiig partly of notes aiul partly of specie, to fluctuate m the same 
manner as it it had been a metallic circulation only. The specie 
held in Scotland and Irel.ind against the note- issue is not a special 
Heciirity lor the note circulation, but is placed in the banks there for 
this niirpose. The influence ascrilied to the working of the note 
ciicuUtiou in the earlier part of tlie lyth century accounts lor thus 
legislation, which, as Sir Robert Peel stated in liis speech of the 
(>th of May 1844. was intended to " ensure the uniform ec|uivalrncy 
of bank notes to coin." It is not applicable to the i^rcsent position 
ol ih(‘ circulating tiu'dium ot the Imited Kingdom, which now con- 
sid-. in.unly of a ruvulation of chnjnes. Tins dilfers abwdiitcly from 
what vas contein\ilale<l by Sir RolvMt P(’<4 ; no attempt is, or can 
be m.'ide to cause .such iT paper circulation to fliiclnatr as if it w^Te 
one of specie only. One result of the hnutalion ut the ]>nwer of note- 
issue to tlie b.iiiks in Scotland wiiich jiossessvxl that power in 184s 
has been tliiii no important bank lui.s been oslablUlied in that 
country miicc. Nott's an* so Urgely employtvl in ordinary tnisiness 
in Scotia nrl tli.il a bank which does not possess the power, practically 
cannot carry on business and supply the needs of its customers. 
This Imniatiuu in tlio number of the iianks has. liowevor, not lH*en 
accompanied , by nny delicicncy in the .supply of banking accommo- 
dation to the ]>eojile. There is a larger niiinber of banking othces 
in proportion to the population in Scotland than in England and 
Wales or Ireland. 

The large number of branches must, however, be u cause of great 
expense, and in sevtual other ivspt’cts it. is obvious tlial a business 
carried on in such thmlv peopled districts as are found in many part.s 
of Scotland, must l»o conducted at a disadvantage in comparison 
with those banks which <leal with more active centres of commerce. 
Although the profit derived irom their largo issue of notes may be 
thought to be considerable, yet, when we conhivlcr the many expemsos 
incurred in conducting a huge note circulation, the cost of printing, 
.stamp duty, and the charges on importing gold from t^ondon when 
the circulation exceeds tlve limit fixed by the avH of 1845. no small 


deductions must be made from tlie apparent profit to be derived 
from this head, if there is any direct profit at all. 

On tlie other hand, the great number of branches possessed by the 
Scottish banks tends beyond doubt to their stability and prosperity. 
The network of banks on the surface of Scotland is a.s important to 
the development of the prosperity of the country as the network of 
the railways. It has caused a great economy of capital, as the 
universal practice of people, even of the most moderate means, is to 
lodge their money with the banks. 

The early history of banking in Ireland was marked by 
legislation even less favourable to the formation of a steady 
and dependable system than in England, and in 1695 ^ 

several of the principal merchants in Dublin met to- taakM. 

gether for the purpose of forming a public bank for 
Ireland on the model of the Bank of JCngland. For many years 
this proposal met with no favour. It was not till 1783 that the 
Bank of Ireland was established and commenced its business. 
The first governor was David La Touche, junior, and two other 
members of his family werti amongst the first board of directors. 
The bank met witii very great success, but the jealousy against 
rival establishments was extreme. By the act forming the Bank 
of Ireland it was enacted that no company or society exceeding 
six in number, except the Bank of Ireland, should borrow or take- 
up money on their bills or notes payable on demand. In the 
year 1821 the act was so far modified as to permit the establish- 
ment of banking companies exceeding six in number at a distance 
of 50 rn. from Dublin. In 1824, in consequence of the ambiguity 
of that act, an act had to be passed to explain it. It was not till 
1845 that the re.striction as to the 50-m. limit was withdrawn. 

The establishment of any other bank but the Bank of Ireland 
was for a long time hindered by the legislation on the subject. 
Some of the restrictions were so extraordinary that it will be 
interesting to refer to three of the more important acts. 

1741, 15 Geo. 11 . — Partnerships authorized for the purpose 
of trade and manufacture ; but such partnerships were not to 
exceed nine in number, nor was the capital stock of such co- 
partnership to exceed, at any lime, the sum of £10,000. 

178o-'I78i, 21 and 22 (ieo. 111. — “ Anon5'mous Partnership 
Act,”- “limited liability not to exceed £50,000, but “ business 
of banking or discounters of money ” expressly excludecT 

i 75 P> 33 Geo. if. — By tliis act a person while he continued 
a banker could not make a marriage settlement on a son or 
daughter, a grandson or granddaughter, .so as to be good against 
his creditors, though for a valuable consideration, and tliough 
such creditors were not creditors at the time the grant was 
made. This act gave powiT to creditors over all conveyances 
by hankers affecting real estates ; and all dispositions aft(*r the 
lolh of May 1760 by bankers of real or leasehold interest therein 
to or for children were made void as against creditors, though 
for valuable consideration and though not creditors at the time. 
No banker to issue notes or receipts bearing interest after the 
i.oth of May 1760. .Some of these enactments appear to be in 
force at the present day ; suggestions have been made, though 
apparently unsuccessfully, for their repeal. 

So extraordinary were the views of the common people that 
a banker in Dublin of the name of Heresford having made himself 
very unpopular, a “ large assemblage of ignorant country people 
having previously collected a quantity of Beresford’s notes, 
publicly burnt them, crying out with enthusiasm while the 
promises to pay on demand were consuming, * What will he do 
now ; his bank will surely lireak.’ ” 

ITic number of banks which failed in Ireland in earlier times 
was extraordinary ; thus Sir Rohierl Peel in his speech of the 9th 
of June 1845 on the Bank Act of that year, made a quotation 
“ from the report of the committee of Irish exchanges, w'^hich sat 
in 1804. At that period there vyere fifty registered banks, but 
they all failed, and their failures, I know personally, led t<i the 
most fearful distress.” Since the legislation of 1845, however, 
the business has been carried on with equally extraordinary 
steadiness and success, and at the present time is on a footing 
fully equal to that of any other part of the United Kingdom. 

The earlier history of banking in Ireland pursued very closely 
the same process of development as in England. Circulation pre- 
ceded and fed deposits. The credit which the banks obtained 
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by the ready acceptance of their notes brought customers to 
their counters, and thus the existing system, fortunate in 
excellent managers, was built up gradually and surely. 

Alone in the tliree kingdoms, Ireland maintains the same 
limit of authorized circulation as that established by Peel’s 
Act of 1845. Not one of the six banks which had the privilege 
of issue at that period has lost it since. 

The names of the banks carrying on business in Ireland, the years 
when they were established and their position in i90f), are as 
follows . — 

Capital of Irish Joint-Stock Banks in 1906 


Name of Bank and Year w hen 

Capital 

Rate of 

established. 

paid-up. 

Dividend 



per annum. 

Bank of Ireland . . 1783 . 

^'2.709.230 

II 

Hibernian Bank* . . 1824 • 

500,000 

10 

I To vine ial Bank . . 1825 . . | 

540.000 

20 

Northern Banking Co. 1825 

5(x>,ooo I 

! iSJ 

Belfast Banking Co. . 1827 . 

500,000 j 

i 

National Bank . J833 . 

1.500,000 1 

8 

Ulster Banking Co. . 183O . 

500. (XX3 1 

1 18 

Royal Bank* . . . 1830 . 

300, IXX) 

12 

Munster Bank, Ltd.* . 1864 . . | 

200.000 j 

8 


* Thus marked are not banks of issue. 


Banking, like every other business, has to pass through periods 
of difficulty. The severity of these in the case of banking is 
intensified by the vast number of interests affected. 
cHseB?^ These, on the one hand, are world-wide in their sco|h^, 
on tlie other they touch every home in the countr>\ 
The stringency of such a time in England has since the passing 
of the act of 1844 been greatly enhanced by a doubt being some- 
times fell as to whether a relaxation of the act of 1844 would be 
allowed. In any case, some little time must elapse belore the 
assent of tl\e ministers of the crown to the request of the Bank 
of England can be known. Since 1844 there ha\’c been five 
periods of pressure, — during 1847, 1857, i8()<), 3870 and 
1890. Of these in three, 1847, 1^57 anil x866, the difficulties 
reached panic. 

The crisis of 1847 was brought on by the speculation in railway 
enterprise which had gone on since 1845. So little had the 
anxieties of the autumn been anticipated that the bank rate 
of discount was 3% on th'* ist of January. H was raised to 
.3i % the J4th and to 4 ‘Jo the 21 si. It liecamc 5 % on 
8th April, 5th August, 6^’o on 30th Scptcmijer and 

8 on 25th October. This was the highest. It was lowered to 
7% on 22nd November, on 2nd December to 6% and on 
23rd December to 5 ‘JJ,. An announcement was made on the 
1st of October that no advances would Ije made on public 
securities. This was followed by general anxiety and alarm. 

'I'be reserve of the bank was rapidly reduced to a very low 
ebb. 

Battle of England Reserve of Specie. 

1847, lOth October .... ^3,^70, 000 

,, 23rd October .... i,9<>o,o()o 

,, 30th October .... i,bO(>,(K>o 

Meanwhile the anxiety and alarm prevailing were causing i 
general hoarding of coin and bank notes, and it really appeared 
not unlikely that the banking department of the Bank of England 
might be compelled to stop payment while there was more than 
£6,000,000 of specie in the issue department, 'fhe chancellor of 
the exchequer (Sir ('. Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax) was urged 
by many deputations and remonstrances to relax the Bank Act, 
but he declined. At last, on the 22nd or 23rd of October, some 
of the leading city bankers had an intei^'icw' with the prime 
minister (Lord John, afterwards Earl, Russell), and on their 
explaining the necessities of the position, the desired relaxation 
was given. The official letter (25th Octote) recommended 
“ the directors of the Bank of England, in the present emergency, 
to enlarge the amount of their discounts and advances upon 
approved security.” A high rale, 8 %, was to lie cliarged to 
keep these operations within reasonable limits ; a bill of in- 
demnity was promised if the arrangement led to a breach of the 
law. The extra profit derived was to be for the benefit of the 
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public. The effect of the government letter in allaying the 
panic was complete. 

The crisis of 1857 was the last occasion of an official inquiry. 
This is contained in the Report and Evidence of the Select Ctm- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Bank Acts (1857, 1858). 
The evidence given by Mr Sheffield Neave, the governor, and 
Mr Bonamy Dobree, deputy-governor of the bank in 1858, gives 
a vivid picture not only of what occurred, but of what might be 
expected to recur on such occasions. The wildest alarm pre- 
vailed, exchequer bills were scarcely saleable, and the bank itself 
sold £3,000,000 government securities at a considerable loss. 

The extreme pressure was relaxed by the lettiT issued hy the 
government on the i3tJi of November 1857, signed by Lord 
Palmerston, then premier, and Sir 0 . (', Lewis, which allowed a 
temporary relaxation of the Bank Act of 1844. 'Fhe public 
alana, however, was so great that it was not until the 21st of 
Novemlier that the severity of tlie pressure was in any way 
diminished. On the 20th of No^'ember the notes issued to the 
public on securities beyond the statiUory limit (then £14,475,000) 
reached the sum of £928,000. By the next week the issue was 
almost down to the limit, and in the ueek following it was within 
the limit. On the ist of January 1858 the bank rale was lowered 
to 8 % and the anxiety gradually passed away. Had the treasury 
letter Ixicn issued earlier, the pressure miglit not have been so 
severe, and the governor of the bank expressed a strong opinion 
that, if it had been laliT, it wimld not ba\'c been sufficient. 
November 3857 was the only (X-casion when the limits of the 
Bank Act as to issue were actually passed. 

During the crisis of Mav 1866 £.1,000,000 left the liank on 
one day in notes and com, and the reser^'e of the bank was 
reduced in the return of the 1st of June of tliat year to £415,000. 
'Fhc bank rate was raised to 10 ‘Jo and permission was given liy 
tbe government to suspend the a(*t. "I his, however, w^as not 
done. Tradition says that thi* bank asked the ba^ikers, duriiig 
the period of heaviest pressure of that terrible crisis- pressure 
more severe than anything that had taken place before or that 
has occurred since, to pay in every night the notes they had 
drawn out in the morning which wer(‘ still in their tills at the 
elosi? of the day, and that hence the kgal limit was never ex- 
ceeded. Itut it was not till the 6tli ol August that the rate was 
reduced to S ‘J 

The cfTect ^f the crisis of Oi'tober 1890 was far less severe, 
1'his was due to the judgment and skill displayed by the governor 
(Mr TJdderdale) and the directors of the bank, who imported 
£3,000,000 in gold from l\iris. T’he rt'serve in that year never 
dropped below £10,000,000, aiui before the end of November 
the anxiety had greatly passed away. “ ( aution prevailed, but 
not panic, and the distinction is a very clear one.” (See arts, on 
“ Crises,” Dictionary^ of Political Economy ^ vol. i.). 

The most important requirement ()f banking in the United 
Kingdom is still the establi.shment of an efricient specie reserve. 
The reserve in the banking department of the Hank of hingland 
averageil 

51x^,000 in 1845. i.Ooo.ocx) in 1K75. 

8,400.000 in 1 855. 1 5. » oo.uoo in j SH 5. 

8,<x>o,ooo in 18O5. 20, 900, (XX) ui 1893. 

^,23, 300, 000 in jyo(». 

This provides but a narrow basis for the whole business re- 
quirements of the country. Th(3Ugh much larger than in several 
previous years, it cannot lie regarded as adequate. 

1’hc figures fluctuate more severely than these deren- 
nial averages show, and the progress has not been one quettiea. 
of uniform increase. Thus the £i 5,100,000 in 1885 was 
followed by £12,700,000 in 1888. I'he £29,900,000 of 1895 was 
followed by £34,600.000 in 1896 and £21,200,000 in 1899. 

Beyond, or side by side witli, the reserve of Uic Bank of Faigland 
there are the reserves held by the other banks. Part of these are 
held in the form of balances at the Bank of England, part in 
specie and bank notes in their own tills. The latter, hence, are 
not unlikely to be estimated twice over. 'Flic published figures 
on this point are meagre. 

The expectations expressed by Sir Robert Peel in his speech 
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on the bank charter and the currency of the 6th of May 1844 
have not yet l)een fulfilled. ** I rejoice,” he said, “ on public 
grounds, in the hope that the wisdom of parliament will at length 
devise measures which shall inspire just confidence in the 
medium of exchange, shall put a check on improvident specula- 
tions, and shall ensure the just reward of industry and the 
legitimate profit of commercial enterprise conducted with 
integrity and controlled by provident calculation.” 

The extreme measures which have been required since the act 
of 1844 point out for themselves the necessity for reform. 
Three times since the date of the Bank Act of 1844 it has been 
needful to give permission for the suspension of that act which 
forms the very foundation of the monetary system of Great 
Britain. This, whenever it has occurred, has exercised a very 
injurious effect on credit abroad, as well as on prosperity at home. 

The British money-market, the clearing-house of the world, is, 
in consequence of the smallness of its reserve, exposed to 
greater fluctuations than that of any other country. These 
fluctuations may arise from the need of meeting the requirements 
of other countries for specie or those arising from domestic trade. 
The recorded excess of imports over exports, ^([147,000,000 in 
1006, though the difference is eventually balanced l)y the “in- 
visible ” exports, gives foreign nations at times a power over the 
British money-market greater than has ever previously been the 
case. The current must always have a tendency to flow outwards ; 
this is enhanced by the great increase in the number of foreign 
lianks which have branches in England. The need of providing 
sufficient reserves to meetrequirements thus occasioned is obvious. 

As ref^ards the banks in which British interests arc concerned in 
British colonies and other countries we can only speak briefly. It 
A i#f h must not be overlooked that in the Dominion of Canada 
bmnSnw ^here arc 29 banks, many of them large, managed 
much on the Scottish principle with capitals of nearly 
£i€j,oiX),ooo and deposits of about £140,000,000, These 
banks have ii|ore than 1200 oihees. In Australia and New Zealand 
there are 24 banks with capitals of nearly £18,000,000 and deposits 
of about £130, otxj.ooo. The number of othces is nearly 1700. There 
arc, including the three I^residency banks, about 15 banks doing 
business mainly in India -in some cases connecting neighbouring 
countries and places like Bangkok, Hong- Kong and Zanzibar. 
These banks have capitals of more than £5,000.000 and deposits of 
fully £j(),(x}o/k>o and over 210 offices. There arc at least 8 banks in 
South and West Africa with capitals of nearly £ 5,000, o<x), deposits 
of nearly £50,01)0,000 and nearly 370 offices. There are 5 banks, 
including tnc Colonial Bank, in other British lerritories with capitals 
of al>out £1,000,000 and deposits of £3,300,000, and about 25 offices. 
There are thus, besides many private firms doing very con.siderable 
business, more than 80 joint -stock British banks working in 
the colonies witli capitals amounting to £48,ooo.o(x), deposits 
£3(')0 ,ckx),o(xi and offices 3505. Outside British territories there 
are 6 Imnks. principally in South America, with nearly £4,ooo,oot> 
capital. £3 <),cxx),ock’) deposits and about (yo offices. There are 6 large 
banks doing business principally in the East with more than 
£6,7oo,tKX) capitals, £77,ocx),o(:x) deposits and 106 offices ; and 7 
other banks, including Barings, with alx)ut £4.500,000 capitals and 
£ 22 .(xk>,cxx) deposits. There are thus about 20 British banks doing 
business in foreign countries with capitals amounting to £15,200.000, 
deposits £i35,otx),cKx) and offices 173. 

In this stait'inenl we have includi'd only the more important 
Ixinks, which collectively wield about £63.000.000 capital and more 
than (.49 5.000, (Kx> deposits— in all about £560,000,000 of resources 
operating at about 37(X) offices situated in places ns different from 
each other and as widely separated as California and Hong-Kong, 
Constantinople and New Zealand. 

France, —In France the first bank of issue, originally called 
the Banque. (ienrrale, was established in 1716 by John law, the 
author of the Mississippi Scheme and the Sysieme, Law’s bank, 
which had been converted into the Banque Roy ale in 1718, and 
its notes guaranteed by the king (Louis XV.), came to an end in 
1721 ; an attempt at reconstruction was made in 1767, but the 
bank thus established was suppressed in 1793. Other banks, 
some issuing notes, then carried on operations with limited 
success, but these never attained any real power. There were 
many negotiations on the subject of the establishment of a bank 
in 1796. The financial difficulties of the times prevented any 
immediate result, but the advice of those engag^ in this plan 
was of great assistance to Napoleon L, who, aided by his minister 
Mollien, founded in 1800 the Bank of France, which has remained 


from that time to the present by far the most powerful financial 
institution in the country. The objects for which it was estab- 
lished were to support the trade and industry of France and to 
supply the use of loanable capital at a moderate chaige. These 
functions it has exercised ever since with great vigour and great 
judgment, extending itself through its branches and towns 
attached to branches over the whole country. At its establish- 
ment and for some time subsequently the operations of the bank 
did not extend over the whole of France. Departmental banks 
with the privilege of issue had been formed under a law adopted 
in 1803. At the close of 1847 there were nine of these banks 
existing in as many of the larger towns. In 1848, however, they 
were absorbed into the Bank of France, which has since possessed 
an exclusive privilege of issue, and in 1863 took over the Bank of 
Savoy after that province was united to France. 

The Bank of France ha.s successfully surmounted many political 
as well as financial troubles both during and since the times of 
Napoleon I. The overthrow of the government of Louis Philippe 
in 1848, the war with Germany in 1870, the many difficulties that 
followed when the Commune reigned in Paris in 1871, the payment 
of the war indemnity— not completed till 1873— were all happily 
overcome. Great pains, too. have Ixjen taken, especially of recent 
years, to render .services to large and small businesses and to agri- 
cultural industry. In 1877 the offices of the Bank of France were 
78 in number ; in 1906 they were 447, including the towns “ con- 
nected with the branches " — an arrangement which, without putting 
the bank to the expense of opening a branch, gives the place con- 
nected many of the advantages which a brancli confers. The 
quantity of commercial paper discounted is very large. More than 
2o,o(K),cx)o bills were discounted in 1906, the total amount being 
;f559.234,996. The advances on securities w’ere in the .same year 
£106,280,124. The rate of discount in Paris is as a rule lower and 
the number of alterations fewer than in London. From May 1900 
to January 19(^6 there was no change, the rate remaining uni- 
formly at 3 Bills as low as 4s. 2d. are admitted to discount, 
including those below 8s. ; alK>ut 232,cxx> of this class were dis- 
counted in 1906. Since the 27th of March 1890 loans of as small 
an amount as £10 are granted. In most cases three " names " must 
be furnished for each bill, or suitable guarantees or security given, 
but these necessary safeguards have not to lx* furnished m such 
a manner as to hamper applicants for loans unduly. In this manner 
flic Bank of France is of great service to the industry of tlje country. 
It has never succeeded. howevt5r, in attracting deposits on anything 
like the scale of the Bank of England or the banks of the English- 
speaking peoples, but it held, as stated in the balance-sheet for the 
23rd of Decemlicr 1906, alxnit £35,000,000 in ck'pjosit^, of which 
£14,000,000 was on account of the treasury and £21,000,000 for 
individuals, and riie amount held in this manner gradually incr(*ascs. 
The report for 1904 says “ each year the movement in these in- 
creases. and tills economical and safe mode of effecting receipts and 
payments is more and more appreciated by the public.” In one 
respect the Bank of France stands at a great advantage in connexion 
with this branch of its business The average amount hi*ld in 
this manner for individuals during 1906 w^as about £23,000,000. 
As the accounts niimtx.Ted 77,159 the average for each account was 
comparatively small. Accounts so subdivided give a great jiroba- 
bilitv of |Hjrmanence. The figures of the accounts for 1904 were as 
follows : — 

11,178 current accounts, with power of discount. 

4,576 .simple current accounts. 

26,709 current accounts, wdth advances. 

24.106 accounts, deposits. 


Total 66,569 accounts, against 59,182 at the end of 1903. 

At the present time the Bank of France operates chiefly through 
its enormous note circulation (averaging in 1906 £186.300,000). by 
means of which most business transactions in France are carried oh. 

The limits of the circulation of the Bank of France and the dates 
when it has Ixien extended arc as follow’s : — 


Dates. 


15th Marcli 1848 . 
27th .\pril. 2nd May 
2nd Deceml>er 1849 
12th August 1870 
14th August 1870 . 
29lh December 1871 
15th July 1872 
30th Jamiary 1884 
25th January 1893 
17th December 1897 
In i9of) 


i Millions of 
j Francs. 


• • • 350 

1848 452 



3200 

35«o 

4000 

5000 

5800 


Con\'erting the I 
Francos 25 =/T. ' 

" I 

18.000. 000 I 

21.000. 00t> i 

32.000. 000 j 

q6,cxx),cxx) i 

112.000. 000 I 

1 28.000. 000 1 

140.000. 000 ! 

160.000. 000 I 

200.000. 000 I 

232.000. 00f) 
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Most business transactions in France are liquidated, not in cheques 
as in England, but in notes of the Bank of France. Those, owing 
to their convenience, are preferred to specie. This is accumulated 
in the vaults of the Bank of France, which in 1906 held on average 
/1 1 5.000,000 gold and ;£4a ,000,000 silver. The gold held by the 
Bank of France is generfdly considerably larger in amount than 
that held by the Bank of England, which in the autumn of i8<)o 
had to borrow /3, 000,000 in gold from the Bank of France at the 
time of the Baring crisis. The large specie reserve of the bank h«is 
given stability to the trade of France, and has enabled the bank 
to manage its business without the numerous fluctuations in the rate 
of discount which are constantly occurring in England. It is true 
that ^e holding this very large amount of specie imposes a very 
heavy burden on the shoulders of the shareholders of the Ixink, but 
they do not complain. The advantage to bu.siness from the low rate 
of interest which has to be paid for the use of borrowed capital in 
France is a great advantage to the trade and industry of that 
country. 

The mass of the reserve in France is so great that the movements 
of the precious metals, when they arc the result only of natural 
causes, arc allowed to go on without corresponding movements in 
the discount rate. But it must be remembered that this large rest»rvo 
is held in part against a gigantic note issue, and also that the trade 
activity and enterprise of the French people are less intense than in 
either the United Kingdom or Germany: thus it is much easier for 
the Bank of Franco to maintain a steady rate of discount. 

Besides the Bank of France, .several great credit institutions carry 
on business in the country ; as the Banque de Paris et dcs Pays-Bas 
(capital and reserve, /3, 729, 000 ; other liabilities, deposits, <S:c., 
1 4,842 .000), the Banque Frangaise pour le Commerce et V Industrie 
(;^2,450.ooo ; and 505.000), the Crddit Lyonnais (/i4.ooo,ooo ; 
and ;^82,57 o,ooo), the Comptoir National d'Escompte de Paris 
(£6,772,000; and /47, 593, 000), the SociHi Gin^rale pour favoriser 
le d^veloppement du Commerce et de V Industrie en Prance U^7,46g,ocK) ; 
and /45, 800, 000). and the SocitU GMrale de Credit Industriel et 
Commercial 1,600, 000 ; and 10,060,000). 

There is al.so the Credit Ponder de France with a very considerable* 
capital, but the business done is so largely that of mortgages that 
it can hardly be included among banks, though it carries on in .some 
measure the business of banking. 

Be.sides the six important joint-stock banks mentioned above, 
there exists in France a large number of banks, principally in the 
provinces, carrying on a very considerable business. Little is known 
as to their deposits, but their bu.siness appears to be conducted with 
great prudence and discretion. One hundred and eighty-two of 
thc.se firms were memliers of the French Country Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in 1898. They carry on business in 66 out of the 86 depart- 
ments into which France is divided. More than one of these banks 
has several offices — one posses.sing 18, including the head office. 
Tlu?se branches are situated in the small towns in the vicinity. In 
this the busine.ss follows more the English nu;thod of small branche.s. 
The French Country Bankers’ Association holds its meetings in 
Paris, where matters of interest to bankers arc di.scussed. (See 
Bankers' Magazine, July 1898,) 

Germany. — Besides the Imperial Bank of Germany, the 
“ Reich.shank,” there are about 140 banks doing bii.sine.ss in 
the states which form the German empire. These credit and 
industrial banks with their large resources have had an immense 
influence in bringing about the astonishing industrial develop- 
ment of their country. Five banks possess the right of uncovered 
note-issue ; these are : — 

The Imperial Bank of Germany with right of issue . ;£23,64 1,450 
The Bank of Saxony ,, ,, ,, . 838,500 

The Bank of Bavaria ,, ,, ,, . i.boo.wio 

The Bank of Wiirttembcrg ,, ,, „ . 500,000 

The Bank of Baden ,, ,, ., . 500,000 

;^ 27 , 079.950 

At the Bcank of Germany the coin and bullion held is sometimes 
larger than at the Bank of England. The statement of the specie 
lu the weekly accounts incliKh’s silver. The amounts held in gold 
and silver arc only separated once a year, when the balance-shecd is 
published. The figures of the balance-sheet for the 31st of December 
1906 showed in round numlx^rs ^^24, 000,000 gold' and j^g.ooo.tKX) 
silver. As far as the capital is concerned the 1*8,000.000 of tlu; 
Bank of England con.sidcrably exceeds the ;^9, 000,000 of the Bank 
of France and the ;^I2. 200.000 of the Bank of Germany, The note 
circulation of both the other banks is con.siderably larger than 
that of the Bank of England, that of the Bank of France lx*ing 
1 86, 300,000, and of the Imperial Bank of Germany ;£69,ooo,ooo in 
1906.' 

The capitals and reser\^cs of the German banks, including those 
of banks established to do business in other countries, as South 
.\merica and the Far East, and of the Bank of Germany, are about 
33,000,000, with further resources, including deposits, notes and 


mortgage bonds, amounting to fully ;^4i4,ooo,ooo. The amount of 
the capital compares very closely with that of the capitals of the 
banks of the United Kingdom. The dcr^osits are increasing. The 
de^wsits, however, are not the whole of the. resources of the German 
banks. The banks make use, besides, of their acceptances in a 
manner which is not practised by the banks of other countries, and 
the average note circulation of the Rinclisl>ank. included in the 
statement given al>ove, is between ;^f)0,o«<i,ooo and £70.000,000. 

A large and apparently increasing proportion of the resources of the 
German banks is employed in industrial concerns, some of which are 
beyond tlie lioundaries of the empire. The dangers of this piactice 
have called forth many criticisms in Germany, among which may 
be quoted the remarks of Caesar Strauss and of Dr R. Koch, the 
president of the Reichsbank. Dr Koch c.specially jioints out the 
need of the development of powerful banks in Ciermany unconnected 
with speculative business of this kind. The objwt ol employing 
their funds thus is the higher rale of interest to be ohiamed from 
these investments than from discounting bills or making loans at 
home. But such an employment of the n'smirces of a bank is 
opposed to all regular rules" of business and of tianking tradition, 
which abstains from making fixed investments of any large part of 
the re.sources of a bank. On the other hand. Dr Koch observes that 
the risks of the one *' reserve system ” mentioned by Bagehoi are 
not to be feared in Germany.^ 

The recent movement in favour of concentration among the banks 
has been described liy Dr E. Dcnitrc and Dr Riesser, who give 
particulars of the business done by these banks, which does not 
corres}»ond with banking as practised in the United Kingdom, lH*ing 
more ol an industrial character. 

There are also many private banking firms in Germany which 
do a cotusiderablc amount of business. 

1 'he Reichsbank, by far the most powerful banking institution 
in Germany, is managed by the bank directory appointed by 
the chancellor of the empire. 'l‘hc shareholders join in the 
management through a committee, of wliii li each member must 
be qualified l)y holding not le.ss than three share.s. I'he govern- 
ment exercises complete powers of control through the cliancellor 
of theempire. I'he influence of the Imperial Bank now permeates, 
by means of its bninchcs, all the separate kingdoms of the empire 
— the uniformity of coinage introduced througli the laws of 1871 - 
1873 rendering this possible. The Imperial Hank assists business 
principally in two ways— first, through the clearing system 
{Giro-V erkehr)^ which it ha.s greatly developed, and secondly, 
through the facilities given to busine.ss by its note circulation. 
The Imperial Bank also receives deposits, and cheques are drawn 
against these, but in (iermany notes arc principally used in pay- 
ments for ordinary business. 

Before tlu* Reiclisbank was established, Hamburg was the first, 
and for a long lime the only, example of a clearing in Gi'rmany. 
This was taken up by the Kcichsbaiik when it established its office 
in Hamburg in the time-honoured building which had belonged to 
the Hamburg ( 4 t*arine, House. Similar business had long been 
undertaken by tlu* Bank of Prussia, 'this was absorbed anfl de- 
veloped by the Keiclisbank in 1876. Througli the “ clearing system ” 
money can be remitted from any of tin* 443 places in which there is 
an oflicc of the Reichsbank, to any of these places, without charge 
either to the sender or the receiver. 11 is suiiicient that the jxTson 
to whom the money is to be remitted should have an account at the 
bank. Any person owing him money in the r<‘inf»test parts of the 
empire may go to the office of the bank which is most convenient 
to him and pay in the amount of his debt, which is credited on the 
following day at the office of the bank, without charge, to the account 
of his creditor wherever he may reside. The jicrson who makes the 
payment need not have any account with the bank. The imfietus 
given to busini*ss by this arrangement has been very considerable. 
It practically amounts to a moTic’y-orrler system without charge or 
risk of loss in transmission. From Hamburg and Bremen to the 
frontiers of Russia, from the shores of the Baltic to the fr^mtiers 
of Switzerland, the whole of the empii'- of Germany has thus become 
for monetary purposes one country only. The amount of these 
I transfers for the y(*:ir 1906 exceedi.'d / 1 ,86 o , o < m ), ooo . 

The note circulation is also a powerful factor of the busine.ss of 
the Reichsbank. It is governed by the law* of 1875 and the amend 
ing law of 1899, corresponding in some degree to Peel’s act of 1844, 
which regulates the nof^* rirnil.ition of the Bank of England. An 
uncoverfxl limit, originally £i2,5oo,<k)o, increased to /^i4, 81 1,450 
by the lapse of the issues of other banks allowed to it. has l»ccn ex- 
tended by these and bv 1 he act of the 5th of J une kio.* to £23,64 1 ,450. 
Against the notes tlius issued which* arc not rejiresenled I>y sjiecie. 
treasury notes {Heich%kassenschduc , the legal lender notes of the 

* See Vortrdgc und Aufsdtze hauptsachlich am dem Handels* uiid 
Wechselrecht, von Dr R. Koch. pp. 163-164. 
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empire) ^ and notes ol the issuing banks ivhkh are allowed to be 
reokonud as specie or discounted bills, must be held — ^maturing not 
later than three months after being taken'*--with. as a rule, three, 
but never less than two, good endorsements, llierc is also a pro- 
vision that at least one-third of the notes in circulation must be 
covered by current German notes, money, notes of the imperial 
treasury, and gold in bullion or foreign coin reckoned at ^^69* i^s. 
j)er pound fine. The Keichsbank is bound by law to redeem its 
notes in current German money. It is stated that this may tie gold 
coin or silver thalers, or bar-gold at the rate of 1392 marks (^69. X2S. 
ruckuning marks as 20 -£i) the ixiund fine of gold. In practic'e, 
liowrvor, facilities have not always been given by the Keichsbank 
for the psiyment of its oliligations in gold, though the importance 
of this IS admitted. In the balance-sheet for igo6 iKe hills held 
amounted to £67,<xx>,ooo, and the loans and advances to ^^14, 200,000. 
The notes issued averaged for the year ;^09.ooo,ooo. The gold held 
amountcMl, 30th December to ;^24,o6o,ooo. If the condition 
of business requires that the notes in circulation should exceed the 
limits allowed by the law, the bank is permitted to do this on the 
payment of 5 % on the surplus. In this respect the German act 
differs from the Knglish act, which allows no such automatic statu- 
tory powcjr of overpassing the limit of iasiiu*. Some good authorities 
consitler that tlii^ arrangein('nt is an advantage lor Die German 
bank, atul the fact that it lias been made use of annually since 1805 
appears to show that it is nwded by the business re<iuireinents of 
the country. Of late years the excess of issue of the Kcichsbank 
has been annual and large, having been ;^2 5, 267,000 on the 29th ol 
Sopternb<T 1906 and ;^28.632.m»o on Die 31st of December of the 
same ycjir. The amount of the duty paid on the excess issue in the 
yi‘,ir ii)of) was ,^184,76.^ and the t()tal amount paid thus from 1870 
In 191/) was ;t839.o52. The incruas<3 of the uncovered limit (untaxed 
limii of issue calk'd in Cierniauy the “ note niserve ”) lias not Ixjen 
sniticient to obviate the need for an excess of issue beyond the limit. 

In accortlanre wnth a law passcfl in 1906 Die Imperial Danit issues 
notes {Heich&banknoten) of the v.alue of 20 marks (/ r), and 50 marks 
(/2, los.) in addition to the 5, 10, 100 ami looo mark notes (5s., los., 
1^0) jircviously in circulation. 1 in] leruil p.'iper currency of the 
\ulue of 20 or 50 marks {£\. and /j, los.) had previously existed only 
in the form of treasury notes {liHchskn^sensihnve) \ those will in 
conseqiieure U* withdrawn fitim ciroulaDon. 

The unierulmcnt of ‘the Ixmking law of Germany, paj»sed in ifk;9, 
not only alTects the jKisition ol the Kcichsbank, but that of thefoiir 
other note-issuing banks. The cajiital of the Keichsbunk bus been 
raised by the lull of that year to {,9,000,000. The reserve fund has 
been raised out of surplus ])rofits to /, 3, 240, 000. This exceeds the 
amount re<]nired by Die act of i899,^w'lnch was X3.ooo,cx3o. The 
aincudin^ act further diminishes the dividend receivable by the 
sto»:k holders of the Keichslnink and increases the share which the 
government will obtain. 

Tlie arrangement with the four note-issuing banks is dtjsigncd to 
raust! them to work in hanminv with the Kcichsbank when th<‘ 
Keiclisbank lias to laise its bank-iate in order to protect its gold 
reserves. 'rUe olhcial ])ublishi‘d rate of discount of the Reich.sbank 
is to be binding on tin’ }>rivale note -issuing Imnks after it has 
reached or wlicn it remhes 4 At otln’r tinie.H they are not to 
discount at inoio than 4 ”0 bi'low tin? olhcial rale of the Kcnclis- 
banU, or in cum’ tlie Reicli-sbriiik itself discounts at a lower rale than 
the olhcial rale, at more than % liclow that rale. If the Rcichs- 
liank iliscounts below the olhcial rate, it is to announce that fact 
in the Gazette, 

'riie subject being important, we cjuote from the amending act 
the sections governing the discount rate : --Oesetx, hetref/etid die 
AbdUiimim: ties Jiankgesetses uuw i^. .Wtoz AV75; vom 7, Juni 
Artiki'l 7, .S. t. The private note-issuing Uinks'arc Injund by Aftihvl 
7, a. after the ist of January 1901 : — “ (i) Rot to discount l»clow 
the rate published in S. 15 of the Iwink law, so long a.s this rale attains 
or c'xceeds 4 and (2) moreover, not to tliscount at moro than 
J % K'low the ReichsUuik rate, published in 5>. 15 of Die bank 
law. or in rase the Reich.sbank itself discounts at a lower rate, not 
lo liiscount at more Di.ui J ”0 below that rate.” 

U remains lo be seen wlicther the note-issuing banks will find 
Ihet.e conditions too onerous, and rather Di:in be liounci by them 
will give up their right of issuing notes. Tlie object of the enact- 
ment is apparently to iiroiect the .sjx-cie reserve of the ReichsUink, 
but It may be dtiiibteu whether, considering the imiiortance of the 
other b;in'U.s of (hrmany -none of which is Wnnid by similar 
conditions relatively to the note-issuing Utiiks, the restrictions 
put on the note-issniiig Ixinks will have any practical effect. 

Since 1870 banking has irttade immense progre.s.s in Germany, but 
it iiiav lx* .some tinu' before the habit of making ixiyments by cheque 
instead of specie or notvs iH’Comcs general. 

j\UTHOHn*ius. - PaAiamentary Papers : Report, together with 
Minutes of Jzvidenea aud Auounts, from the Select G*wmittee on the 
High Price of Gold Unllion, House of Commons, 8th of June i8iu; 

1 The imperial treasury is Ixumd to pay the state notes in cash 
at anv time when this is required, but an independent fund of cash 
set iqiart for this purjiosc dcu’s not exist. See Uandworterbuch der 
Siaatsndssenschaften. vol. v. art. *' Papiergcld,” p. 97 (Jena. 1893; 
ed. J. Conrad, L, Elster. W. Lexis and E. 1 . 0 ning). 
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Reports, Committee of Secrecy on Bank of England Chafter, House of 
Commons. 1832 ; Select Committee on Banks of Issue, House of 
Commons. 1840 ; First and Second Reports, Select Committee on 
Banks of Issue, House of Commons, 1841 ; First and Second Reports, 
Secret Committee on Commercial Distress, House of Commons, 1848 ; 
Report, Select Committee on Bank Acts, House of Commons, 1857 ; 
Report, Select Committee on Bank Acts, House of Commons, 1858; 
Report, Select Committee on Banks of Issue, House of Commons. 1875 ; 
Report from Secret Committee of the House of Lords on the Causes of 
the Distress which has for some time prevailed among the Commercial 
Classes, and how far it had been affected by the Laws for regulating 
the Issue of Bank Notes payable on demand, scasion 1847-1848; 
Analysis of the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Banks of Issue, with a selection 

from the evidence, by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, London, 187b (printed 
for private circulation). 

General Information. — Articles on banking, &c., Dictionary 
of Political Economy, edited by R. II. Inglis Palgrave (Macmillan 
& Co., 1894-1906) ; Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, edited 
by Conrad. Elster, Lexis and Lcining, 1899 ; Worterbuch der Volks- 
wirlhschaft, 2 vols. (ed. Elster. 1898) ; Dictionnaire des finances, edited 
under the direction of L(*on Say, by L. Foyot and A. Lanjalley (1889) ; 
Dictionnaire du commerce, de V Industrie et de la hanque, edited by A. 
l^ifalovich and Yvos Guyot ; Bankers' Magazine, commenced 1844, 
to present time ; Journal of the Institute of Bankers, commenced 1879, 
to present time ; Bankers' Magazine (New York) ; Economtst news- 
paper, commenced 1843, to present time; Banking Almanac,^CiOi\\- 
menctxi 1845, to present time ; Reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency (VVashington). 

Early. — he Munetarum Augmento, vanatione et diminutiane, 
Tractatus vani (i5o<i) ; A proposal to supply His Majesty with twelve 
or fourteen Millions of Money {or more if requir'd), by A. D. of Grey's 
Inn, Kbc]., and some Others, his Friends (1697) ; Hayes’ Negociators 
Magazine of Monies and Exchanges, 1730 ; lord King. Thoughts on 
Bank Restrictions (1804) ; The Theory of Money wtth considerations 
on the Bank of England (1811) ; William Cobbett, Paper against 
(told and Glory against Prosperity, 2 vols. (1815) I Ciretdaiing Credit 
with Hints for improving the Banking System of Britain, by a Scottish 
Banker (1832); W. Leckie, Bank Restriction (1841) ; Debates in the 
House of Commons on Sir R. Peel's Bank Bills of JS44 and 1^4^, 
reprinted verbatim from ” Htmsard's Paiiiameiitary Debates,” 
1875; Gilbart's 6 vols. (1865) ; The History, l^inciples and 

Practice of Banking, by J. W. Gilbart, edited and revised by A. S. 
Michie, 1882; Thomson Hankey, Principles of Banking 
W.'Uter Bagehot, Lombard Sheet (1873), a brilliant picture of the city 
at that date (new ed., 1906); A. S. Cobb, Threadneedle Street, a 
reply to Lombard Street ” (i8f^r) ; Jolin Dun, BrHish Banking 
Statistics (1870); K. H. Inglis Palgrave, on Banking', Cieorge 

Rae, 'The Country Banker (1886), and sevenil eilitions later (many 
sound hints on practice) ; J. George Kiddy, I'he Country Banker's 
Handbook, 4th ed. (i9<>3) C. F. Dunlw, Chapters on the 
Theory and History of Banking (1891) ; C'harles Gairciner, The 
Making of the Gold Reserves (1891) ; J. H. Attfield, English and 
Foreign Banks (189^) (refers to management of banks) ; T. B. Moxon, 
English Practical hanking, lotli c*d. (1809) ; A. Cruuq), The Key to 
the London Money Market (1872) ; \V. Y Duncan, Notes on the 
Rate of Discount in London, 3 vols,, 1822-1 856, 1856 x8^'>f>, t 8(>6 187 
privately printed. Edinburgh, 1856, 1867 and 1877; R. H. IngUr> 
Palgrave, Bank Rate and the Money Market in England, France, 
Germany, Holland and Belgium, 1844-1900 (1903) ; Emest Scyd, 
The Bank of England Note Issue and its Error (1874) ; Ernest 
Seyd, London Banking and Bankers' Clearing House System ; Ernest 
Seyd, The Silver Question in /A'qj ; Walter Bagehot, Depieciation of 
Silver (1877) ; Ernest Sevd, Bullion and the Foreign Exchanges (1868) ; 
Clare. The ABC of the Foreign Exchanges (1895. 2nd ed. 1895); 
Tracts, hy l.oid Overstone (1837-1857); Select 'Tracts on Money, 
iV., reprint(*d iirivatcly by lord Overstone. 1856-1859 (containing 
much valualile and interesting information on early history) ; 
\. Crump, A Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency and the 
h'xchanges (1S66) ; Bonamy Puce, Currency and Banking (1876) 
(the interest of this volume to the student of banking is found 
niainlv in the correspondence between Mr Henry Hucks (Jil)bs 
(Lord Aldenham) and Profe.ssor Bonamy Price on the reserve of the 
Bank of England) ; R. H. Inglis Palgrave, On the Influence of a Note 
Circulation in the Conduct of Banking Business, read before tlio 
Manchester Statistical Society. 1877; Edgar Jaffe, Das englische 
Bankwesen (T-,eq)zig. i9f>.'5) I A History of Banks ; D. Hard- 

castle, Ban^ and Bankers (1843) ; W. J. I^awson. The History of 
Banking (1850);. R. Baxter. Tlie Panic of iUdd (i86b); F. G. H. 
Price, A Handbook of London Bankers (1876) ; Conant, History of 
Modern Banks of Issue (New Y'ork, 1896) ; History of Banking in 
all Leading Nations, 4 vols. (New York, i8f)6) ; Viscount Goscheii. 
Essays and Addresses on Ecc>nomic Questions, 1865-1893 (i<»o5), 
(arts, on ''Seven percent.” "Two per cent," “Our cash reserves 
and central stock of gold ”) ; C. F. Dunbar, Economic Essays, edited 
by O. M. W. Sprague (1004), (containing many articles on banking, 
particularly in the United States). 

Bank of England.- T. Fortune, A Concise and Authentic History 
of the Bank of England (1802) ; John Francis. History of the Bank 
of England (1847) ; J. E. Thorold Rogers. The Fust Nine Years of 
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the Bank of England (1887) ,■ B. B. Tamer. Chronicles of the Banh of 
England (1897) ; T. A. StraUens. Bibliogtaphy of ihe Banh of England 
(1897); A. Andrdad^, Histoire de la banque d’Augleterre (X904 ; 
Eng. trans., 1909) ; Sir F. Schuster, The Banh of England and the State 
(1906). 

History of Banking Houses. — L. H. Grindon, Manchester 
Banks and Bankers (1877) ; J. B. Martin. **The Grasshopper ” in Lom- 
bard Street (1892) ; M. Phillips. Banks, Bankers and Banking in 
Northumberland, Durham and North Yorkshire (1894) ; C. H. Cave, 
History of Banking in Bristol (1899) ; Bidwell, Annals of an East 
Anglian Bank (1900) ; Richardson, Coutts S' Co„ Bankers, Edinburgh 
and London ; H. T. Easton, History of a Banking House (Smith. 
Payne & Smiths) (1903) ; J. Hughes, Liverpool Banks and Bankers, 
jydo-'iSjy (1906). 

Scotland. — w. H. Logan, The Scottish Banker (1847) ; Rol)ert 
Somers, The Scotch Banks and System of Issue (1873) ; W. Mitchell, 
Scotch Banks and Limited Liability (1879) ; A. W. Kerr, History of 
Scotch Banking (1884) ; A. W. Kerr, Scottish Banking, iS6s-iSg6 
(1898) ; Boase, A Century of Banking in Dundee (1867). 

Ireland. — Malcolm Dillon, History and Development of Banking 
in Ireland (1889). 

British Colonies. — Edward B. Hamilton. A Manual of ihe Law 
and Practice of Banking in Australia and New Zealand (1880) ; 
Banking in Australasia (1883); The Canadian System of Banking 
and the National Banking System of the United States (Toronto, 1890) ; 
Journal of the Canadian Bankers* Association (Montreal). 

France. — Annuaire>Chaix, Les Principales SociStds par actions 
(1905) ; A. Itiifialovich, Le Marche financier (1905). 

Germany. - Dr W. Scharling, Bank Politik (Jena, 1900) ; Die 
Reichsbank, tSy6-tgoo (a history and description of the ojDerations 
of the bank) ; Dr Adolf Weber. Depositenhanken und Spekulations- 
hanken, Ein Vergleich deutseken und englischen Bankwesens (Leipzig, 
1902) ; Dr Felix Hecht, Die Mannheimer Banken, 1S70 bis igoo 
(Leipzig, 1902) ; Siegfried Buff, Das Kontokurrentgcschdft im 
deutseken Bankwerbe (Stuttgart and Berlin. 1904) ; Dr Kicsscr, Zur 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der deutseken Grossbanken mit besonderer 
RUcksicht auf die Komenirationsbestrebungen (1905) ; G. M. Boissc- 
vain, Duitsche en Engelsche Deposit o-Banken (1905). 

Italy . — La Banca Popolare ai Milano (1881). 

Austria. — Compa.ss, Finantielles Jahrbuch fUr Osietreich-Ungarn 
(Vienna). 

Japan. — The House of Mitsui (Tokio) ; The Law and the By-Laws 
of the Nippon Kogvo Ginko {The Industrial Bank of Japan) (1903). 

11 . W. Wolff, People's Banks (1893). systems worked by 

Schiilzc-Dclitz.sch, Raiffeisen, T.uzzatti, llanchc Pcpolari, Dr Wollem- 
borg, Popular Banks in Belgium. Switzerland, France, England). 

(R. H. 1 . P.) 

United States 

The early history of the American colonies is strewn, like that 
of most new countries, with many crude experiments in banking 
and currency issues. Most of these colonial enterprises, however, 
were projects for the is.sue of paper money rather than the 
creation of commercial banks. Speculative banking was checked 
to a large extent in the colonies by the Bubble Act (6 Geo, 1 . 
c. 18), which was passed in England after the bursting of the 
South Sea Bubble. This act, which forbade the formation of 
banking companies without a special charter, was in 1740 
extended to the colonics. 

The serious history of banking in the United States may be 
said to have begun with the foundation of the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania. This bank originated in the project of a number of 
the citizens of Philadelphia to supply the continental army with 
rations. The first bills, issued in 1780, were nothing more than 
interest-bearing notes payable at a future time. The advances 
in continental money made by the shareholders were secured 
by bills of exchange for £150,000, drawn on the American envoys 
in Europe, but not intended to be negotiated. 

A further outgrowth of the needs of the continental govern- 
ment was the Bank of North America, which was authorized 
by congress on May 26, 1781. The act gave to Robert Morris, the 
financier, power to create a bank with a capital of $400,000, to 
be increased if desirable. Morris arranged with the Bank of 
Pennsylvania to take over its holdings of foreign bills and paid 
in cash its claims against the Federation. The Bank of North 
America did not begin business until the 7th of January 1782, 
and there was so much doubt of the power of the continental 
congress to charter a bank that it was thought advisable to 
obtain a charter from the state of Penn.sylvania. Under this 
charter the bank continued to operate until it was absorbed in 
the national banking system in 1863, and it may be considered 
the oldest organized banking institution in tihe United States. 


The bank did much, during the first eight years after its oiganiza- 
tion, to restore order to the chaos of Federation finances. It 
loaned to Morris, as government superintendent of finance, 
$1,249,975, oi which $99^,581 was repaid in cash and the re- 
mamder by surrendering the stock in the bank owned by the 
government. 

The Bank of ihe Untied States , — A national bank of issue was 
one of the essential parts of the system built up by Alexander 
Hamilton in organizing the finances of tlie Federal government 
under the constitution of 1789. The first “ Bank of the United 
States” was accordingly incorporated in 1791, with a capital 
of $10,000,000, divided into 25,000 shares of $400 each. I'his 
bank issued circulating notes, discounted commercial pa{)er 
and aided the government in its financial operations. I'he 
government subscribed one-fifth of the capital, but paid for 
it by a roundabout process which actually resulted in the loan 
of the amount by the bank to the treasury. Other loans were 
made by the bank to the government, which gradually carried 
tlie obligation by the end of 1 795 to $6,200,000. In order to meet 
these obligations, the government gradually disposed of its 
bank stock, until by 1802 its entire holdings had been disposed 
of at a profit of $671,860. The bank did not publish regular 
reports, but a statement submitted by Gallatin to congress for 
January 24, 1811, showed resources of $24,183,046, of which 
$14,578,294 was in loans and discounts, $2,750,000 in United 
States stock and $5,009,567 in specie. 

The expiration of the charter of the bank in 1811 was the 
occasion of a party contest, which prevented renewal and added 
greatly to the financial difficulties of the government in the war 
with Great Britain which began in the next year. Although 
foreign shareholders were not permitted to vole by proxy, and 
the twenty -five directors were required to be citizens of the United 
States, the bank was attacked on the ground of foreign ownership 
as well as on the constitutional ground that congress had no 
power to create such an institution. 

The government was compelled in the war of 1812 to rely 
on the state banks. Their suspension of specie payments, in 
1814, made it very difficult for the treasury to transfer funds 
from one part of the Union to the other, Ixjcause the notes of one 
section did not circulate readily in another, (lallatin left on 
record the opinion that the suspension of specie payments 
“ might have been prevented at the time when it took place, 
had tlic former Bank of the l-nited SU\les been still in 
existence.” 

The financial condition of the government became so bad 
during the war that the second Bank of the United States was 
authorized in April 1816. J'he general project was that of 
Alexander J. Dallas, who in Octol)er 1814 had become secretary 
of the treasury. The capital of the new bank was $35,000,000, 
and the government again appeared as owner of one-fifth of 
the stock, which was paid in a stock note. Ibe president of 
the United States was authorized to appoint five of the twenty- 
five directors and public funds were to be deposited in the bank, 
” unless the secretary of the treasury shall at any time otherwise 
order and direct,” The right of congress to charter the bank 
came before the Supreme Court in 1819 in the famous case of 
McCulloch V. Maryland, Chief Justice Marshall rendered the 
decision that the right to create the I wink was within the implied 
powers granted by the federal constitution, and that it was not 
competent for the states to levy taxes upon the circulating notes 
of the bank or upon its property except in common with other 
property. 

The second Bank of the United States was not well managed 
in the early part of its career, but was upon a firmer foundation 
under the presidency of Langdon Cheves in 1819. Its f)olicy 
greatly benefited commerce, but invited bitter complaints from 
the private dealers in exchange, who had l>een enabled to make 
excessive profits while the currency was lielow par, l>ecause of its 
different values in different states and the constant fiuctuations 
in these values. The bank, in the language of the report of 
Senator Samuel Smith of Maryland in 1832, fumi.shed 
currency as safe as silver, more convenient, and more valuable 
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than silver, which through the whole western and southern 
and interior parts of the Union, is eagerly sought in exchange for 
silver ; which, in those sections, often ^ars a premium paid in 
silver; which is, throughout the Union, equal to silver, in 
payment to the government, and payments to individuals in 
business.*^ 

The bank in 1835 had attained a circulation of $23,075,422 ; 
loans of $59,232,445 ; and deposits of $5,061,456. The institu- 
tion was ultimately destroyed by the open enmity of President 
Jackson, who in 1833 suspended the deposit of public money 
m its custody. This policy known as the “ removal of the 
deposits,*’ excited a bitter political controversy in which Qay 
and Webster led the opposition, but Jackson was supported by 
the public (see Jackson, Andrew). The Federal charter of 
the bank expired in 1836. Under a charter obtained by 
Ptesident Nicholas Piddle from the state of Pennsylvania, the 
bank continued its business, but without success, and in 1841 
it went into liquidation. 

The State Batiks . — ^The Bank of the United States found 
powerful rivals during its life and successors after its death 
in the banks chartered by the separate states. In the unde- 
veloped state of the country in the early days there was much 
unsound and speculative banking. The most successful systems 
were those of New York and New England, W'here the surplus 
capital of the country in the early days Avas chiefly concentrated. 
The least successful banking systems were those in the newer 
and poORT sections of the country, and they grew progressively 
worse as poverty and inexperience added to the difficulty of 
setting aside capital for investment in the tools of exchange. 

I'he termination of the first charter of the Bank of the United 
Stiites was followed by a hanking mania. In Pcnns)dvania 
a bill authorizing 41 new hanks was passed over the veto of the 
governor, and 37 of them were in operation in 1814. Similar 
movements in other stales increased the number of banks in 
four years (iSii -1815) from 88 to 208. The amount of specie 
was not adequate to support the mass of credit which these banks 
created, and what therewas in the country drifted to New England, 
which was upon a metallic basis. A number of banks collapsccl 
in 1814, and husint^ss prostration was prolonged for several years. 

'Fhe banking laws of the states varied considerably. Some 
states authorized the issue of notes upon state bonds, many of 
which, especially at the outbreak of the Civil War, proved valueless. 
In New England, however, a system prevailed which required 
the prompt redemption of the banks* notes at pur. I'he New 
England Bank was the pioneer of this movement in 1814. In 
1824 what was known as the ‘‘ Suffolk system ** of redemption 
came into operation. This system provided for the deposit by a 
hank in the Suffolk Hank in Boston of a redemption fund, from 
which the notes were redeemed and afterwards sent home by the 
Suffolk Bunk for collection. This system, with slight modifini- 
tions, continued in successful operation until 1858. The circula- 
tion of the New England banks in 1858 was loss than $40,000,000 
and the r(‘demptions in the course of the year through the 
Suffolk Bank were $400,000,000. It was the essential merit 
claimed for the system that it tended to keep the volume of the 
eireiilation constantly adjusted to the requirements of business. 
A branch redemption agency was established at Providence. 
I*eg'il sanction was given to the system in Vermont by an act of 
1842, which levied a tax of i % upon bank capital, but remitted 
this tax to any hank which should “ keep a sufficient deposit of 
funds in the city of Boston, and should at that city uniformly 
cause its bills to be n\lecmc(i at par.” 

The peruKl from 1836 to 1842 was a trying one for American 
banking. It was prtreded by another great expansion in financial 
ventures, made without sufficient circulating capital or adherence 
to conservative hankitig methods. Foreign capital had come 
into the countTv in considerable amounts after the English 
crisis of 1825, the entire debt of the general government was 
paid off and a tremendous speculation occurrefl in public lands, 
which were expected to advance rapidly in value as the result of 
immigration and the growth of the country. The sales of public 
lands in 1836, on the eve of the crisis, reached 20,074,870 acres 


and brought receipts to the treasury of $25,167,833. How 
essentially speculative was the mass of these sales is indi- 
cated by the fact that such receipts declined in 1842 to only 
$i 417,972. President Jackson pricked the bubble of speculation 
by the ‘‘ Specie circular” of July ii, 1836, requiring payments 
for public lands to be made only in specie or notes of specie 
value. Practically every bank in the Union stopped pay- 
ment, and banking capital fell from $358,442,692 in 1840 to 
$196,894,309 in 1846. As usual in period of business collapse 
the shrinkage of capital did not follow at once the outbreak 
of the panic, but was the result of gradual liquidation. Specie 
payments were resumed in 1838, but there was another crash 
in 1843, after the United States Bank Anally suspended. 

In New York, which was becoming the chief commercial state 
of the Union, the banks of New York City were generally sound, 
but sevcml different systems were tried of securing the circulating 
notes. The safety-fund system,” inaugurated in 1829, provided 
for a contribution by each bank towards a fund to meet the 
deficit of any contributing bank which might fail with assets 
insufficient to meet its liabilities. It was the intention of the 
act to protect by this fund only the bank-notes, but it was 
treated as a fund for the payment of all the liabilities of a failed 
bank and in consequence the fund was exhausted by important 
failures which occurred in the panics of 1837 and 1857. Before 
1843 's*sue of notes was not controlled by the slate, so that 
in several cases there were illegal over-issues. 

What was called the ” free-banking system ” was inaugurated 
in New York by the act of 1838. This system permitted any 
body of persons, complying with the requirements of the law, to 
form a bank and issue circulation secured by the deposit of various 
classes of public bonds. This system was in operation at the 
outbreak of the ( ivil War, was imitated in several other states, 
and became in a measure the model of the national linking 
system. The state banks of Indiana and Ohio were among Uie 
most successful of the state banks, being modelled somewhat 
on tlie European plan of a central bank. They held in their 
slates an exclusive charter for issuing notes and had branches 
at important points throughout the state. Under the manage- 
ment of Hugh McCulloch, afterwards secretary of the treasury, 
the bank of Indiana weathered the crisis of 1857 without sus- 
pending specie payments, and retired its circulation when gold 
went to a premium in 1862. 

One of the defects of the state system of note-issues was the 
inconvenience which it occasioncid. Notes issued outside a 
slate cT)uld not safely be received without careful .scrutiny as to 
the responsibility of their issuers. The systems prevailing in 
New England, in Louisiana, in Ohio and in Indiana were 
eminently successful, and proved tlie soundness of the issue of 
bank-notes upon the assets of a well-conducted commercial bank. 
But the sj>eciilation fostered by loose banking laws in some other 
states, and the need for uniformity, aist a certain degree of dis- 
credit upon the state Imnks, and prepared the way for the 
acceptance of a uniform banking system in 1864. 

The power of note- issue formed a more important part of 
banking re.sources before the Civil War than in later years, 
because the deposit system had not attained its full development. 
I'hus in 1835 circulation and capital of state banks combined 
wTre about $335,000,000 and deposits were only $83,000,000, in 
1907 circulation and capital of national banks $1,430,000,000, 
while deposits were $4,322,000,000 — in the earlier period 
deposits forming less than one-third of the other two items and 
in the later period three times the other items. The circulation 
of the state banks fluctuated widely at different periods. A 
maximum of $149,185,890 was attained in 1837, to decline to 
$106,968,572 three years later and to a minimum of $58,563,608 
in 1843. From this point there was a tendency upward, with 
some variations, which put the circulation in 1845 at $89,608,711 ; 
1848, $128,506,091 ; 1850, $131,366,526 ; 1854, $204,689,207 ; 
1856, $i 9 S, 747 t 95 o ; 1858, $iS5»2o8,344 ; i860, $207,102477; 
1863, $238,677,218. 

Other leading items of the accounts of the state banks for 
representative years are as follows : — 
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State Banking Progress , 1835-1863. 


Year. 

No. of 
Banks. 

Capital Stock. 

— — -1 

Loans and 
Discounts. 

Deposits. 

" *835 

704 

$231,250,337 

$395,163,834 

$83,081,365 

1845 

707 

2o0,o45.9(xi 

288,617,131 

88,020,040 

1850 

824 

217.317,211 

364,204,078 

io 9 . 58('>.595 

1855 

U07 

332.177.288 

576.144,758 

190,400,342 

i860 

1502 

421,880,095 

6 oi, 045 ..') 8 o 

253,802.129 

1863 

1466 

405.045.^*29 

648.601,863 

393.686, 22(> 


The National Baulking System. — ^I'he creation of the national 
banking system was mainly the outcome of the financial necessities 
of the Federal government in the Civil War. It was found 
difficult to float government bonds at profitable rates, and Mr 
Chase, the secretary of the treasury, devised the scheme of 
creating a compulsory market for the bonds by offering special 
privileges to banks organized under Federal charters, which 
would issue circulating notes only when secured by the deposit 
of government bonds. But this plan, authorized by the act of 
25th February 1863 (supfdemen ted by the act of 3rd June 186^), 
was not sufficient to give predominance to the national biinks. 
The state banking systems in the older states were so firmly 
entrenched in the confidence of tht* commercial community that 
it became necessary to j)rovide for impcjsing a tax of 10% upon 
the face-viilue of the notes of slate banks in circulation after 
the 1st of July 1866. The state banks were thus driven out of 
the note-issuing business, some being converted into national 
banks, >vhilc otliers continued their commercial business under 
state laws without the privilege of note-issue. A remarkable 
growth in the national hanking system took place ; in 18O4 
there were -153 national banks with an aggregate aipital of 
$79,366,950, and in 1865 there were 1014 banks with an aggregate 
capital of $242,542,982. 

'I'hc national banking system was specially marked by the 
issue of circulating notes upon United States bonds. Any 
national Iwnk desiring to issue notes might by law depodt 
with the Ihu’ted States treasurer bonds of the United States to 
an amount not exceeding its capital stock, and upon such bonds 
it might receive circulation equal to 90 '’0 par-valu(,‘. 

No bank could be established which did not invest one- third of 
its capital in bonds. This was changed in 1874 so as to reduce 
the requirement to 25 %, with a maximum mandatory require- 
ment of $50,000. Notes were taxed at the rale of i |)er 
annum. The banks obtained from the provision for circulation 
the benefit of what was described by critics as “ double interest,” 
being credited with the interest on bonds in the custody of the 
treasury depart numt, and being also able to lend their notes to 
the public. But several deductions had to be made : notes could 
not be issued to the full par-value of the bonds ; the tax of i ‘J;, 
upon cinmlation reduced by that amount the profit which would 
otherwise be earned ; juid the banks had to set aside in gold 
cr other lawful money what w’as needed for redemption purposes 
and for reserves. As the banks suspended specie payments at 
the close of 1861 and great masses of government paper-money 
were issued, gold ceased to be a medium of exchange except in 
California, and the new banks redeemed their notes in govern- 
ment paper. I'hc gold-value of the bank-notes, therefore, rose and 
fell with that of government notes until tlie resumption of pay- 
ments in specie by the national treasury on the ist of January 
1879. 

The amount of bank-notes in circulation proved in practice 
to be influenced largely by the price of bonds. ITie maximum 
originally set for bank circulation was $300,000,000. This was 
increased in 1870 by $54,000,000, and in 1875 the limit was 
removed. The circulation reached $362,651,169 on the ist of 
January 1883, but afterwards declined materially as bonds 
became scarce and the price rose. The fact tlrnt circulation 
could be issued to only 90 % of the par-value of the bonds greatly 
reduced the net profits on circulation when the price of 4 % bonds 
rose in 1889 above 129 and other classes of bonds rose in like 
ratio. The circulation of bank-notes fell as low as $167,927,574 
on the 1st of July 1891, but afterwards increased somewhat as 
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tlie supply of bonds was increased to meet the treasury deficiencies 
of 1894—1896 and the expenses of the war with Spain. 

The national banks supported the government cordially in 
tlie measures taken to bring alxuit resumption of gold payments 
on the 1st of January 1879 under the law of 1875. The banks 
held more than $125,000,000 in legal tender notes, of which sum 
nearly one-third was held in New ^'ork City. A run upon the 
trea.sury for the redemption of these notes would have exhausted 
tlie gold funds laboriously accumulated by secretary Sherman 
and compelled a new suspension. But the banks appointed a 
committee to co-operatc with the trcasur>^, declined to receive 
gold longer as a special deposit, and resoh ed to receive and pay 
balances without discrimination between gold and government 
notes. Thus resumption was accomplished without jar, and as 
early as the 17th of December 1878 gold sold at par in jiaper. 

The silver legislation enacted by congress in 1878 and 1890 
caused uneasiness in banking circles, and the banks discriminated 
against silver dollars and silver certificates in their cash. When 
the treasury began to lose gold heavily, however, in 1893, 
combination of leading bankers in New York, Boston, Bhila- 
d<‘lphia, Baltimort; and Chicago turned over a large part of 
their holdings to replenish the* government reserves. About 
150 national l)anks suspended during the panic of 1893, but 84 
of thes.* afterwards resunavl business. As in former periods of 
depression, the system suffered the greatest decline during the 
years of liquidation follt)wing the actual panic, the number of 
Lxinks falling from 3856 on the 1st of June 1893 to 3585 on the 
ist of June 1899, and aggregate capital falling during the same 
period from $6(>8,454,665 to $610,028,895. 

A new extension was givtin to the national banking system 
by the provisions of the gold standard law of 14th March 1900. 
Banks were authorized to issue circulation to the full pur-value 
of bonds deposited, and the tax upon circulation was reduced 
from I to i of I % in the case of circulation wliich was secured 
by the 2% refunding txmds, which were authorized by this law. 
By issuing 2 % bonds in ex(^hange for those paying a higher 
interest, at approximately the market-price, it bectame possible 
to obtain a given amount of notes upon a smaller investment in 
Ixmds, independent of other provisions of the law. Under these 
provisions the volume of notes outstanding, secured by bonds, 
which stood c)n the 31st of October 1899 at $207,920,774, reached 
on the same ciate in 1900, $298,829,064 ; in 1901, $328,198,613 ; 
in ic>o2, $335,783,189 ; in 1903, $380,650,821 ; in 1904, 
$424,530,581 : in 1905, $490,037,806; in 1906, $536,933,169; 
and in 1907, $562,727,614. 

The lowest denomination of national bank-notes authorized 
by law is $5, and not more than one-third of any bank’s issues 
can be of tins denomination. The goveniincnt i.ssuc3 notes for 
$j and $2, as well as for higher denominations. The largest 
amount of liank -notes of one denomination is in hills tf)r $10, 
which on the 31st of October 1907 constituted $249,946,53^ in 
total outstanding issues of $609,905,441. Of this totfil circula- 
tion $562,727,614 was secured l)V bonds, and the remainder. 
$47,252,852, was covered by lawful money in the government 
treasury, deposited for tlie redemption and retirement of tlie 
notes as they might be reaiived. 

An important extension of the national .system resulted from 
the authority given by the act of 1900 to incorporate national 
lianks with a capital us low as $25,000, in places having a 
population not in excess of 3000. The previous minimum limit 
had been $50,000. lender this provision there were incorporated 
to the 31st ot October 1907 238(1 national banks with capitals 
of less than $50,000, with aggregate capital of $62,312,500, of 
which 272 banks were conversions of state and private institu- 
tions, 752 were reorganizations and 1365 were new institiiiious. 

The national banks possess most of the [xiwcrs of commercial 
banks, but are not permitted to hol'd real estate other than their 
banking houses, unless taken for debt. Five reports are required 
each year to the comptroller of the currency at dates sT.’cted 
by him without notice, and each bank is subject to the visitation 
of bank examiners acting under the comptroller. No re.serves 
against notes are required by existing law except 5%, which is 
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kept in Washington for current redemption puxposes. The 
redemption system is defective in that redemptions are not 
authorized at other places^ and the notes reach the treasury on 
an average only about once in two years. For many years the 
banks were prohibited from retiring more than $3,000,000 of 
notes monthly, but the limit was raised by an act of 4th March 
1907 to $9,000,000 per month. 

Reserves are required against deposits to the amount of 25 % 
in so-called “ reserve cities,” and 15 % in what are called the 
“ country banks ” outside of reserve cities. Not all these 
amounts, however, are required to be kept in cash. The three 
central reserve cities, where cash is required, with only trifling 
deductions, are New York, Chicago and St Louis. In other 
reserve cities, which in 1908 numbered forty, the banks are 
permitted to deposit half their cash in national banks in central 
reserve cities, while country banks may deposit three-fifths of 
their cash in any reserve city. The shareholders of national 
banks are subject in c^se of liquidation to double liability upon 
their sluires, and this is now the rule in most of the conservative 
state banking systems. National bank-notes are not legal 
tender, but are receivable by the government for all obligations 
except customs dues. 

'riie panic of J907 imposed a severe strain upon the cash 
resources of the banks of New York City, but did not cause any 
such considerable number of failures as occurred in 1893. 

Payment of cheques in currency was suspended in New York 
on the 28th of OctolxT 1907, and continued until about the begin- 
ning of the year 1908. The panic was precipitated by over-specula- 
tion by a group of national banks, followed by the suspension of the 
Knickerbocker 'IViist Company on the 22nd of October with 
deposits of $48,000,000. I'hen came runs on other companies, a 
deficit in the rccjuired reserves of New York banks of $38,838,82510 
the week of 2nd November, and arrangements for the importation 
of foreign gold to an amount which soon approached $j 00,000,000. 
With an increase during the autumn of about $77,000,000 in 
national bank circulation, a transfer of $72,000,000 from the 
treasury to the banks, and a further decline in required reserves 
in New York during the next week, the amount of currency 
which was added to the circulation or disappeared during a few 
weeks of the panic amounted to more than $275,000,000, or 
nearly one-tenth of the usual volume of circulation in the country. 
Tlie total bank-note circulation on the 28th of Decemlier 1907 
had risen to $687,340,835 ; but this amount was abnormal and 
was reduced somewhat during the spring of 1908. 

The position of tlie trust companies, especially those of the 
city of New York, was one of the disturbing features of the panic. 
These companies were comparatively a small factor in New York 
finance at the time of the panic of 1893. The capitalization of all 
the trust ann panics in the United States, even as late as 1897, 
was only $106,968,253, and individual deposits were $566,922,205. 
I'he capital of these companies had risen in 1907 to $276,146,081 
and their deposits to $2,061,623,035. The trust companies of 
New York were required by the law of the state to maintain 
only 5 % of their demand deposits in cash in their vaults. 
Whilst most of them had also large amounts on deposit in national 
banks, these reserves proved inadequate to sustain the vast mass 
of credit which was built upon them. The absolute amount of 
the reserves, however, wa.s perhaps less important than the class 
of business to which some of the less conservative of these 
companies had committed themselves. Instead of keeping their 
assets liquid by purchases of commercial paper and loans on 
first-class negotiable securities, they had in some rases engaged 
in speculative underwritings and had locked up their funds in 
enterprises reipiiring a long time for their consummation. 

It was these combined influent'es which led to distrust of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, and to the runs upon that 
company and others duririg the late days of Octoloer and 
early November. The result was to reduce the total resources of 
the forty -eight trust companies of Greater New York from 
$i ,205,019,700 on the 22nd of August 1907 to $858,674,000 on the 
X9th of December 1907. Individual deposits subject to cheque fell 
from $692,744,900 to l 437 > 733 > 40 o* Such a reduction of resources 


within so short a time, most of it being accomplished within a 
few weeks, has hardly ever been recorded in the history of bank- 
ing, and the fact that the stronger companies were able to call in 
their cash and meet such demands was evidence to a certain 
extent that the criticisms upon them were exaggerated. The 
necessity for stronger reserves and for greater safeguards against 
speculative operations was so strongly impressed upon the public 
mind, however, that several restrictive measures were enacted 
at the session of the New York legislature in 1908, designed to 
prevent any abuses of this sort in the future. 

The function of issuing notes, which is exclusively a privilege 
of national banks, has diminished in importance in America, as 
other methods of transferring credit have attained a wide develop- 
ment. This has not only been true of the national banks them- 
selves, but has accounted for the development alongside the 
national banking system of state banks, private banks and trust 
companies, which have not had the privilege of note-issue, but 
have obtained other privileges sometimes greater than those of 
the national banks. 

The aggregate resources of all classes of banks in the United Stales 
have greatly increased in recent years. The following table shows the 
increase in the chief items of the accounts of national banks for re})re- 
sentative years from the rej^orts made nearest to the beginning of the 


Progress or National Banks. 1865-1008 


Year. 

No. of 
Bnnks. 

T.oans and Discount.s. 

Individual Deposits. 

1865 

0^8 

$166,448,718 

$183,479,636 

1870 

1615 

688,875,203 

546,236,881 

1875 

2027 

955,862,580 

682,846,607 

1880 

2052 

•>33.543.^^* 

7s5.459.966 

1885 

2664 

1,234,202,226 

987.649,055 

1890 

3326 

1,811,686,891 

1.436,402,685 

1895 

3737 

1,991,913.123 

I, (>95.489. 346 

1897 

3661 

1,901,160,110 

1,639,688.393 

1899 

3590 

2,214,394,838 

2,225,269,813 

IQOO 

3602 

2.479.819.494 

2,380,610,361 

1901 

3942 

2.706, 534.f»43 

2,623,997.521 

1902 

4291 

3.038.255,447 

2.964.417.965 

1903 

4(jf)6 

3,303,148.091 

3,152,878,796 

1904 

5180 

3.469. J 95.043 

3,300,619,898 

1905 

5528 

3,728,166,086 

3.612,499.598 

1906 

5911 

4,071,041,164 

088, 420,1 35 

J907 

6288 

4,463.267.629 

4,115,650,294 

1908 

6625 

4.585,337.094 

4,176.873.7*7 


The combined returns of state and jirivate banks, savings l>ank.s 
and loan and trust companies in llu* tJuitcci States show a growth 
within a few years which is indicated by fhe principal items of their 
accounts ; - 


Resources of State Banks, Trust Companies, &c. 


Items. 

1897. 


Capital Stock 

$380,090,778 

$807,178,202 

Sur|>lus and profits 

382..^36,990 

924,655,010 

Loans 

2,231,013,262 

6,090,897.535 

Deposits 

3.324.254,807 

8.776.755.207 

Total Resources 

4.258.677,065 

1 i.i(>8.514.5i6 


The aggregate banking power of the United States, as computed 
by the comptroller of the currency in his annual report for IQ07, 
increased from $5. 150,000,000 in 1890 to Si7.824.8oo,tKK) in 1907. 
and the banking power of foreign countries from $io,835,<k)o,ooo to 
$27,034,200,000, representing an increase for all reporting countries 
from *$ 1 5.<38 5,000.000 to S44.85(), 000.000. 

The system of clearing checiucs has attained a higher development 
in the tJnited States than in any other country, except perha]'»s, 
Great Britain. Clearing-houses exist in about 112 leading cities, 
and tlie aggregate clearings foi the year ending 30th SeptemlxT 1907 
reached $154,662,515,258. The New York Clearing-House in- 
evitably does a large proportion of this business ; its clearings 
constituted in 67.2 of the total clearings in 55 of the 

larger cities. The volume of clearings fluctuates greatly with the 
volume of stock -exchange transactions and with the business pros- 
perity of the country. An indication of these fluctuations at New 
York' is afforded by the following table, taken from Conant’s Prin~ 
ciples of Mrmev and Banking, brought down to IQ07. 

The Clearing-House Committee of the New York Clearing-House 
exercises a powerful influence over the lianking situation through 
its ability to refuse aid in emergencies to a bank which is unwisely 
conducted. This power was used in the panic of 1907 to eliminate 
several important, but speculative, financial interests from control 
of national banks. Only national and state banks and the sub- 
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Variations in Clearings at New York 


Y^car. 

Average 

Daily 

Clearings, 

Per cent 
Balances to 
Clearings. 

1870 

* 90 . 274»479 

3-72 

*873 

115.885,794 

4-15 

1874 

74.69^.574 

5.62 

1881 

1 50.232.191 

3.66 

1885 

82,789,480 

5-12 

1890 

123,074,139 

4-65 

1894 

79,704.426 

6-54 

1896 

96,232,442 

6.28 

1899 

189,961.029 

5*37 

1901 

254.193.639 

4*56 

1904 

195.648,514 

5.20 

1906 

342.422.773 

3*69 


Remarks. 


Great business activity. 

Industrial depression. 

Renewal of railway building. 
Results of bank panic. 

Business expansion. 

Depression following panic. 

Free silver panic. 

Renewed confidence and activity. 
Culmination of industrial dota- 
tions. 

Diminished stock - exchange and 
business activity. 

Stock-market activity. 


Treasury were meml>ers of the Clearing-House at this time. Their 
weekly reports of condition were awaited every Saturday as an indc‘x 
of the state of the money-market and the exchanges ; but this index 
was incomplete and sometimes misleading, liecause regular weekly 
reports were not made by trust companies. It wjis announced early 
in 1908 by the state superintendent of banking that he would exercise 
a power vested in him by law to require weekly reports in future 
from trust companies, so that the two classes of reiwrts would present 
a substantially complete mirror of banking conditions in New York. 

Atithorittf.s. -VVilliam M. Gouge, A Histofv of Paf>er Money and 
Banking in the United States (Philadelphia, 1833) ; Condy Kaguet, 
A Treatise on Currency and Banking (Philadelphia, 1840) ; J. S. 
Gibbons, The Banks of New York, their Dealers, the Clearing -I louse 
and the Panic of (New York, 1858) ; Albert S. Bolles, Financial 
History of the United States (3 vols.. New York, 1884-1886) ; Charles 
F. Dunbar, Cha filers on the Theory and History of Banking (New 
York and I-ondon, 1891) ; Horace White, Money and Banking 
(Boston, 1902) ; Charles A. Conant, A History of Modern Banks of 
Issue (New York, 1896) ; Alexander D. No5»^es, Thhty Years of 
American Finance (New York, 1808) ; Davis Rich Dewey, Financial 
History of the United States (New York and London, 1903) ; John C. 
Schwab, The Confederate States of America, iS6t-tS0s (New York, 
1901) ; David Kinley, The Independent Ttnasnry of the United 
Stales (Nev; York, 1893) ; Beport of the Monetary Commission of the- 
Indianapolis Convention (Chicago, 1898) ; Charles A. Conant, The 
Principles of Money and Banking (2 vols., New York, 1905) ; 
William G. Sumner, A History of American Currency (New York, 
1884) : Amos Kidder Fisk»‘, The Modern Bank (New' York, 1904) ; 
William G. Sumner, A History of Banking in the United States 
(New’ York. 1896), being vol. i. in A History of Banking in All the 
Leading Nations ; John Jay Knox, History of Banking in the United 
States (ri’v. ed., New York, 1900) ; and R. C. > 1 . Catterall, The 
Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 1903). 

Much statistical information is contained m tl»e aiinnal reports 
of the comptroller of the currency of the United States, published 
annually at Washington. (C. A. C.) 


English Law affkcting Banks and their 
Customers 

Issue of Notes. — ^'rhe l(‘gi.slation w^hich culminated in the liank 
Charter Acts of 1844 and 1845 .secured to the Bank of ICngland 
the absolute monopoly of the notc^ issue within the city of 
London and a 3-m. radius. Outside that radius, and within 
65 m. of the city, there is a concurrent right in banks, ronsi.sting 
of six or less than six persons, e.stablished before 1844, and is.suing 
notes at that date ; beyond the 65-m. radius the privilege may be 
exercised by all banks established before 1 84 j , and then issuing 
notes, who have not since lost their right to do so by bankruptcy, 
abandonment of business, or temporary suspension of issue. 
According to some authorities, the effect of 20 and 21 Vi^t. 
cap. 49, sec. 12 [re-enacted Companies Consolidation Act 1908, 
sec. 286 (rf)] was to sanction the increase in the constitution of 
any bank issuing notes outside the 3-m. and within the 65-m. 
radius from six to ten persons without affecting the power to i.s.sue 
notes. The rule as formulated above is, however, that enunciated 
by Bowen J. in Capital and Counties Bank v. Bank of England ^ 
1889; 61 L.T. 516. The increase in the number of joint-stock 
banks and the gradual absorption of the smaller and older 
concerns have had the effect of minimizing the output of notes 
other than those issued by the I^ank of England, and, as exem- 
plified by the case of The Attorney-General v. Hirkheck, 12 
Q.B.D. 57, it would seem impossible to devi.se any scheme by 


which the note-issuing power of an absorbed bank could l)e con- 
tinued to the new or amalgamated body. But a bank having 
the right would not necessarily lose it by absorbing other banks 
(Capital and Counties Bank v. Bank of England). Foreign banks 
may establish branches in Great Britain on complying with the 
regulations imposed on them by the Companies C onsolidation 
Act 1908, but cannot apparently issue notes, even though payable 
abroad. 

Deposit Business. — The term “ Imnk of deposit ” gives a mis- 
taken idea of the real relation between banker and customer. 
So long ago as 1848 it was decided by the House of 
Lords in Foley v. Hill, 2 II. of L. 28, that the realA«tfwt#o 
relation between banker and customer was that oitmukwmna 
dcl)tor and crerlitor, not in any sense that of trustee 
and cestui qne trust, or depositee and depositor, us had been 
formerly supposed and contended. The ordinary process by 
which a man pays money in to his account at his banker’s is in 
law simply lending the money to the banker ; it fixes the banker 
with no fiduciary relation, and he is in no w'ay responsible to the 
customer for the use he may make of the money so paid in. 
And as being a mere debt, a customer’s right to recover money 
paid in is barred on the expirat ion of six years by the Statute of 
Limitations, if there has been no payment meantime on account 
of princi])al or interest, and no acknowledgment sufficient to bar 
the statute (Pott v. Clegg, 16 M. W. 321). Such a state of 
affairs, however, is hardly likt*ly to arise, inasmuch as, in the 
absence of specific* appropriation, earlier drawings out are attri- 
butc'd to the earlier payments in, as in the ordinary case of 
current accounts, and .so the items on the credit and debit side 
cancel each other. An apparent excejition to this system of 
appropriation exists in c'ases where a man wrongfully pays into 
his own account moneys held by him in a fiduciary capacity. In 
such circumstances he is presumed to have* drawn out his own 
moneys rather tlian those affected by the trust, and so long as 
th(‘ acTount is in credit, any balance will be attributed to the 
trust money. As between contending claims to the money, 
based on different breaches of trust, the ordinary rule of appro- 
priation will apply. 

It has often been suggested that the only method of with- 
drawing money from a banker is by che(|ue, that the present- 
ation of a che(|U(^ is a condition precedent to the 
liability of the banker to repay. This is not so ; such 
a view being inconsistent with the cases establishing the effect 
of the Statute of Limitations on money left in a banker’s hands, 
and with thi* numerous cases in w'hieh a balance at a bank has 
been attached as a simple anrl unconditional ilebl by a garnishee 
order, as, for instance, in Pogers v. Whitrley, 1892, A.C. 118. 
The banker’s position with regard to cheques is that, superadded 
to the relation of debtor and creditor, there is an obligation to 
honour tlie customer’s clieqiies provided the banker has a 
suflieiont and available balance in his hanrls for the purpose 
(Foley V. Hill). If, having such funds in his hands, the banker 
dishonours a cliequc, he is liable to the customer in .substantial 
damages without proof of actual injur)' having accrued (Bolin v. 
Stmmrd, 14 U.B. 595). Where several chef|ues are presented 
.simultaneously and the availahk* biilance is insufficient to pay all, 
the banker should pay as many as the* funds will cover, and is 
not bound to discriminate between particular cheques. Jt would 
seem a legitimate condition that a ( herjiic should be drawn in the 
ordinary recognized form, not in one raising any question or 
doubt as to its valirlily or effect. ('he<ju(*s draw'ii to ‘‘ wages or 
order,” “petty cash or order,” or the; like, are common, and are 
sometimes regarded as payable to bearer. Such payees are not, 
however, “ fictitious or non existent persons,” .so as to render 
the cheques payable to the lieerer under sec. 7, subs. 3 of tlie Hills 
of l^xchange Act 1882, nor can such payees endorse*. Some hanks 
refuse to pay such cheques, and it is conceived they are justified 
in so doing. Money paid in so .shortly before the presentation of 
the cheque that there would not have been time to pass it through 
the books of the bank would not be treater! as available for 
drawing against. If a person have an account at one branr h of 
a hank, he is not entitled to draw cheques on another branch 
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where he has either no account or is overdrawn, J>ut the bank 
has, as against the customer, the right to combine accounts at 
different branches and treat them as one account {Garnet v. 
M^Ewen, L.R. 8 £x. lo). Funds are not available so long as 
a garnishee order, founded on a judgment against the customer, 
is pending, since it attaches all moneys on current account 
irrespective of the amount of the judgment v. Whiteley). 

The very questional>le practice of post-dating cheques has 
been the source of considerable doubt and inconvenience to 
bankers. The use of such documents enables the drawer to 
obtain the results of a bill at a fixed future date without die 
expense of a regular bill-stamp. Jiut the Bills of Exchange Act 
1882, sec. 13, subs. X, provides that “ a hill is not invalid by reason 
only that it is ante-dated or post-dated, or that it bcar.s date on 
a Sunday.’’ The banker cannot therefore refuse to piiy a cheque 
presented after the apparent date of its issue on the ground that 
he knows it to have been post-dated. On the other hand, he 
is entitled and indeed bound to refuse payment if such a cheque 
is presented before the apparent date of its issue {Motley v. 
Culverwell, 7 Al. & W. at p. 178). Revocation of authority to 
pay a cheque must come to tlie banker’s conscious knowledge 
and be unequivocal both in terms and method of communication. 
He is not bound to act on an um onfirmed telegram (CuHice v. 
London City 6* Midland Bank [1908], 1 K.B. 293). The banker's 
authority to pay cheques is terminated by the death, insanity 
or bankruptcy of the customer, or by notice of an availalde act 
of bankruptcy committed by him. 

The hanker is Ixiund to observe secrecy with respect to the 
customer’s account, unless good cause exists for disclosure, and 
the obligation does not cease if the account becomes overdrawn 
(Hardy v. I'easey, l-.U. 3 J'^x. 107). Jn England a cheque is not 
an assignment of funds in the banker’s hands (Bills of Exchange 
Act 1882, .sec, 53), 'I’hc holder of the cheque has therefore no 
claim on the binker in the event of payment being refused, 
his remedy lieing against the drawer and endorser, if any. On 
this .section is also based the custom oi English bankers not to 
pay part of the amount of a cheque where there are funds, though 
not sufficient to meet the whole arhount. The section does not 
apply to Scotland, where it would seem that the liank is bound 
to pay over w'hat funds it has towards .satisfaction of the 
cheque. A banker is entitled to hold paid cheques as vouchers 
until there has Vieen a settlement of account l)ctween him and 
the customer. Tlie entries in a pass-book constitute pritna faae 
evidence against the banker, and when returned by the customer 
widiout comment, against him ; but tlie proposition that such 
return constitutes a settlement of acTount has been much dis- 
puted, Indeed where forgery’ is the ground of repudiation oi a 
cheque, no dealings or omissions of the customer with regard to 
the pass-book would seem to preclude him from objecting to 
being debited and throwing the loss on the l>anker {Kaptttgalla 
RMcr Co. v. National Bank oj India^ 35 Times L.R. 402). 
As against the banker, however, credit entries in the jiass-lxiok 
cannot be disputed if the customer has altered his position in 
reliance thereon, and cheques drawn against an apparent balance 
must I'Hi honoured {Holland v. Manchester & Liverpool Vistrici 
Bank, 25 'I'imes L.R. 386). 

The rule In' which tlie holder of a cheque has no direct recourse 
against the banker who dishonours it, holds good even where the 
banker has before issue marked the cheque as good for the 
amount, sut:h marking not amounting to an acceptance by the 
banker. As between banker and Imnkcr, however, such marking 
or c'crtifying probably amounts to a binding representation that 
the cheque will be paip, and. if done by rec|uest of the drawer, 
the latter cannot subsequently revoke the authority^ to pay. 
In certain circumstances, marking at the instance of the person 
presenting the cheque for piiyment may amount to an under- 
taking by the banker to hold the money for his l3enetit (In re 
Beaumont [1902], i Ch. at p. 895). 

A banker either pa>'ing or collecting money on a cheque to 
which the person tendering it for payment or collection has no 
title or a defective title is printa facie liable to the true owner for 
ooQvexsion or money had and received, notwithstanding he acted 


in perfect good faith and derived no benefit from the operation. 
Payment of an open cheque, payable to bearer either originally or 
by endorsement, is, however, in all cases a good payment wid 
discharge (ChaHes v. Blackwell, 2 C.P.D. at p. 158). Limited 
protection in other cases has been extended by legislation to the 
banker with regard to both payment and collection of cheques, 
usually on the principle of counterbalancing some particular 
risk imposed on him by enactments primarily designed to safe- 
guard the public. 

By sec. 19 of the Stamp Act 1853, the banker paying a draft 
or order payable to order on demand, drawn upon him, wa.s 
relieved from liability in the event of the endorsement having 
been forged or unauthorized. This enactment was not repealed 
by the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, and, in London City 6* Mid- 
land Bank V. Gordon (1903), A.C. 240, was held to cover the case 
of drafts drawn by a branch of a hank on its head ofTice. Sec. 60 
of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882 extends like protection to the 
banker in the case of cheques, the definition of which therein as 

bills drawn on a banker payable on demand ” debars drafts of 
the above-mentioned description. Such definition, involving the 
unconditional character of the instrument, also precludes from 
the protection of this section the documents now frequently 
issued by corporations and others, which direct bankers to make 
payments on a specific attached receipt being duly signed 
{London City & Midland Bank v. Gordon). Sec. 17 of the 
Revenue Act 1883, liowever, applies to these documents the 
crossed cheques sections of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882 
(sec Bavins, Jr., Sims v. London 6* SoulhAV esiern Bank [1900], 
T Q.B. 270), while denying them the position of negotiable 
instruments, and a banker paying one of them crossed, in accord- 
ance with the crossing and in the absence of any indication 0/ 
its having been transferred, could proliably claim immunity 
under .sec. 80. The l>ills of Exchange Act 1882 contains no 
direc^t prohibition against a banker paying a crossed cheque 
otherwise than in accordance with the crossing, but if he do so 
he is liable to the true owner fv>r any loss suffered by him in 
consequence of such pnyment (sec. 79), and is [)robably unable 
to charge his customer with the amount. A banker paying a 
crossed cheque in accordance with its o.st(*nsihle tenor obtains 
protection under sec. 80 and the proviso to sec. 79. Questions 
have ansen as to the Ideating of the t'rossed checjues sections 
when a crossed cheque drawn on one branch of a bank is paid 
in for collection l)y a customer at another branch ; hut the 
transaction is so obviously a legitimate and necessary one that 
either the collecting branch may regarded as a separatt‘ bank 
for this purpose, or sec. 70 may be ignored as inapplic- 
able V. London City Midland Bank [1902], 1 K.B. 

242 C'.A.). 

The collection of crossed cheques for a customer being virtu- 
ally incumbent on a banker, qualified immunity is accorded him 
in so doing by sec. 82, a final exposition of which was given by 
the House of Lords in London City & Midland Bank \. Gordim 
(1903), A.C. 240. To come within its provisions, the banker 
must fulfil the following conditions. He must receive the cheque 
from, and the money for, a customer, i.e. a person with whom he 
has definite and existing business relations (see Great Western 
Ry. Co, v. London & County Bank [1901], A.C. 414). He must 
lake the cheque already crossed generally or specially to himself. 
His own ('rossing under sec. 77 is absolutely inefficacious in this 
connexion. He must take the cheque and receive the money in 
good faith and without negligence. Negligence in this relation 
is the omission to exercise due care in the interest of the true 
owner, not net:essarily the customer. To avoid this disquali- 
fication of negligence, the banker must see that the endorsements, 
where necessarj', are ostensibly correct ; he must satisfy' himself 
of the authority’ where an endorsement is per procuration ; he 
must not take for private account a cheque which on its face 
indicates that the holder is in possession of it as agent, on in an 
official capacity ,or for partnership purposes {Hannans Lake View 
Central Ld. w Armstrong fir Co.. 16 Times L.R. 236 ; Sevan v. 
National Bank, 23 Times L.R. 65) ; he must not take a cheque 
marked '^account payee” for an account other than t^t 
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indicated {Bevan v. National Bank\ It is further demonstrated 
by the Gordon case that the banker only secures protec- 
tion so long as he is acting strictly as a conduit pipe, or as agent 
for the customer. If he put himself in the position of owner 
of the cheque, he no longer fulfils the condition of receiving the 
money only for the customer. In the Gordon case, adoption of 
the not uncommon practice of crediting cheques as cash in the 
bank’s books before the money was actually received was held 
equivalent to taking them as transferee or owner, and to debar 
the biuik from the protection of sec. 8e. The anxiety and in- 
convenience caused to bankers by this unexpected decision was 
ultimately removed by the Bills of Exchange (Crossed Cheques) 
Act 1906, which enacts that a banker receives payment of a 
crossed cheque for a customer within the meaning of st^c. 82 of 
the Bills of lixcliange Act 1882, notwithstanding that he credits 
his customer’s account with the amount of tlic cheque before 
receiving payment thereof. Apparently the scopt* of this act 
must be confined to its imniediate object, and it d(K‘s not affect 
the relations and riglits l)etween the banker and his customer or 
parties to tlie chcxiue arising from sucli crediting as cash. For 
instance, the customer, in the ahsen('e of agreement in the exm- 
trary, may at onc'e draw against cheques so credited, while the 
banker may still debit the customer with the amount of tlie 
checpie if returned unpaid, or sue the drawer or endorser thereon. 

The protection to the collecting banker is in no way affected 
by the cheque being crossed “ not negotiable,” or by the nature 
of the fraud or crime by which the cheque was obtained by the 
customer or any previous possessor, although there are dicta 
which have been inlerprct(‘d in tlie contrary sense. Kor does the 
fact that the customer is overdrawn deprive the biuiker ol the 
character of a collecting agent, unless the clieciue be de- 
finitely given and taken in r(‘<liiction of such over^lraft. Where 
the conditions recpjisito for protection exist, the jirotcction 
covers not only the receipt of the money , but all of)erations usual 
in business and leading up to such rei:eipt, on the Ixuis of the 
customer’s title being unimpeachable. The provisions of the 
crossed cheques sections of the Bills of Exchfinge Act J882 are 
extended to dividend warrants by sec. 95 of that ac t, and to 
certain orders for payment issued by a customer of a lianker 
bv sec. 17 of the Revenue Act t88^^, as before slated, jtut the 
wording of the Bills of Exchange (Crossed Che<|ues) Act 1906, 
specifying as it does cheejues alone, appears to exclude docu- 
ments of both these classes from its opeiution. With regard to 
the orders for payment, inasmuch as the same section which 
brings tlieni within the crossed checjues .sections expressly pro- 
viders that they shall not be negotiable, a banker would probably 
l)e protected only in taking them from the specified payee, 
though this distinction has been ignored in some recently decided 
cases. 

W'hcre a banker incurs loss through forgery or fraud in circum- 
stances not covered by statutory protection, his right to relief. 
Fraud. depend on general principles. lie cannot 

charge his customer with payments made on a forgery 
of that customer's signature, on the ground cither that he is 
presumed to know such signature or that the payment is iin- 
autliorized. But if the customer lias accredited the forgery, or, 
having knowledge or reasonable ground for belief that it has 
licen committed, has failed to w'arn the banker, who has thereby 
suffered loss or prejudice, the customer will be held esU)pped 
from disputing the banker’s right to debit him with the amount 
(Vagltano v. Bank of England [1891], A.C. 107; M^Kmzic v. 
British Linen Co. 6 A.C. 82 ; Ewing v. Dominion Bank [1904], 
A.C. 8oh). The doctrine of the fictitious person as paytje may 
also exonerate a banker who has paid an order bill to a wrongful 
possessor. Payment on a forgery to an innocent holder is pay- 
ment under mistake of fact ; but the ordinary right of the payor 
to recover money so paid is subordinated to the necessity of safe- 
guarding the characteristics of negotiability. Views differ as to 
whether the recovery is precluded only where the opportunity 
of giving notice of dishonour is lost or prejudiced by delay in 
reclaiming payment, or whether mere possibility of damage is 
sufficient (cf. Ijmdon River Plate Bank v. Bank of Liverpool 


[1896], I Q.B. 7, and Imperial Bank of Canada v. Bank of 
Hamilton [1903], A.C. 49). 

Cases have frequently arisen where the carelessness of a cus- 
tomer in filling up chc(]ues has enabled a person to fraudulently 
increase the sum for which such cheques were originally drawn. 
In Colonial Bank of Australasia v. Marshall [1906], A.C. 559, the 
judicial committee of the privy council held that the affording 
such facilities for forgery was no breach of the customer's duty 
to his banker, and that the latter was not entitled u> debit the 
customer with more than the original amount. As l)efore sUted, 
the customer’s dealings with the {>ass-book cannot, in the present 
suite of the authorities, lx* relied on ns debarring him from dis- 
puting unauthorized |:)ayments appearing therein. 

The payment of bills accepted payable at the bank is not, 
like the payment of cheques, an essential obligation of the banker, 
and the risk involved is enhanced by the fact that the 
Imnker must pay or refuse payment til onc'e, no interval 
being allowed for verification of endorsements. The 
abolition or modification ol the practice has fix^quenlly Ixicn 
advocatcii, but it is one of the facilities whic'.h competilion 
compels bankers to extend to their customers. On the same 
basis stands the receipt of a customer’s valuables for safe custody. 
The c|iieslion of the lianlcer’s responsibility for tht* Ios.s of goods 
so deposited with him wjus raised, but not derided, in an action 
brought by Mrs I.angtrv against the Onion l‘;uik of London in 
i8<>6. ('tatain jewels belonging to her had been delivered up by 
the Imnl: to an unauthorized person on a fiirged onler. The ease 
was settled ; but bankers being desirous to ascitrlain their real 
position, many legal opinions were taken on the |x>int,and after 
consideration of titese, the Central Association of Bankers issued 
a memorandum, in which tliey stated that the best legal opinion 
appeared to be that a distinction must be drawn between enses 
in which valuable ^ w ere by mistake delivered to the wrong person 
and cases in which they were destroyed, lost, stolen or fraudu- 
lently abstracted, whether by an offic er of the liank or some othe r 
person. Thai in the former case the cjiiestion of negligence did 
not arise, the ease being one of wTongfiil conversion of the 
goods by a voluntary act for which the bunk was liable aj)ar! 
from any c|uestion of negligence. I'hat. in the scc’ond case, that 
of loss or tlieft, the b, ‘inker, being a gratuitous UiilcH", would only 
be liabk* if he had failed to use suc'h c'^arc* as an ordinary prudent 
man would L.ke of valuables of his own. The latter rule* is 
prac tically that laid dowui in Giblin v. MacMvUni, L.R. 2 P.C. 
318, but in estiiuatiug the amount of care to be taken by the 
IxinkcT, the nature cjf the goods, if known or suspec ted, and the 
excxjptional means of j)rolection at the disposition of bankers, 
.such as strong-rooms, must be taken into consideration. Methods 
of obviating both classes of risk by means of special receipts have 
frequently been suggested, but such receipts do not apj)(‘ar lo 
have come into general use. 

Theoretically, Imnkers are supposed t(» refuse ac;couiits which 
lire either ex])rcs.sedly or are known lo lx* trust accounts. In 
practice, however, it is by no means uncommon to 
find accounts opened with a definite heading indic;ating 
the fiduciary capacity. In ot her cases, c ircumstances exist which 
affect the l)anker with notice of tliat c:apacity. In either case, 
however, the obligation to honour the customer’s cheque is the 
predominant factor, and the l>anker is not bound or entitled to 
que.stion the propriety or object of the cheque, unless he has very 
clear evidence of impending fraud {Cray v. Johnston, L.R. 3 H. 
of L. 1). Even though the hinkcT have, derived some personal 
benefit from the transaction, it cannot be impeacheci unJc.ss 
the banker’s conduct amount in law to his being parly 
or privy to-the fraud, as where he has stipulated or pressed fur 
the settlement or reduction of an ascertained overdraft on private 
account, which has been effected Vjy cheque on the trust account 
{Coleman v. Bucks & Oxon Union Bank [1897], 2 ('h. 243). A 
lianker is entitled, in dealing with trust moneys, known to be such, 
to insist on the authority of the whole body of tru-stees, direct 
and not deputed, and this is probably the safest course to adopt. 
Scarcely larger responsibility devolves on Jriint Stock Banks 
appointed custodian trustees under the Public Trustee Act 1906, 
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a remunerative position involving custody of trust funds and 
securities^ and making and receiving payments on behalf of the 
estate^ while leaving the active direction thereof in the hands 
of the managing trustees. 

Other incidents of the ordinary practice of banking are the 
discounting of bills, the keeping of deposit accounts, properly 
- and the maScing of advances to customers, 

cffuating cither by way of definite loan or arranged overdraft. 

So far as the discounting of bills is concerned, there is 
little to differentiate the position of the banker from that of any 
ordinary bill-discounter. It has been contended, however, that 
the peculiar attribute of the banker's lien entitled him to hold 
funds of the customer against his liability on current discounted 
bills. ITiis contention was ultimately disposed of by Bowen v. 
Foreign df Colonial Gas Company, 22 W.R. 740, where it was 
pointed out that the essential object of a customer's discounting 
bills with his banker was to ffjcd the current account, and that 
a possible liability constituted no set-off against an existing debt. 
Whether a particular bill has been Uikcm for discount or collection 
is a question of fact. As in the payment of bills, so in the collec- 
tion of them, there is no statutory protection whatever for the 
banker ; as against third parties he can only rely either on 
the customer’s title or his own as a holder for value, if no 
forged endorsement intervene and he can establish a con- 
sideration. 

A deposit account, whether at call or on fixed notice, does not 
constitute any fiduciary relation between the deywsitor and the 
banker, but merely a debt due from the latter to the 
former. It has been suggested that cheques can ht 
drawn against deposit account on call, and, though a 
banker might safely honour such a cheque, relying, if necessary, 
on his right of lien or set-off, there appears no legal right in the 
customer to enforce such payment. l)eposit receipts given by 
bankers are exempt from stamp duty, even though they contain 
an undertaking with respect to payment of principal and interest, 
'riu'v are c'U‘arly not negotiable instruments, bvit it is difficult 
to dcdiK'e from the cases how far dealings with them may amount 
to an equitable assignment of the moneys they represent. Prob- 
ably deliberate definite transfer, coupled with endorsement, 
would confer an effective title to such moneys. Where, as is not 
uncommon, the form of deposit note includes a cheque, the 
banker could not refuse to pay were tlie cheque presented anfl 
any superadded formalities complied with. 

There is no obligation on a banker to permit his customer 
to overdraw, apart from agreement express or implied from 
course of business. Drawing a cheque or accepting 
a bill payable at the banker’s which there arc not funds 
advaactM, b* is an implied request for an overdraft, which 
the banker may or may not comply with. Interest is 
clearly chargeable on overdrafts whether stipulated for or not. 
'fhere is no direct authority establishing this right in the banker, 
and interest is not usually recoverable on mere debts, but the* 
charge is justifiable on the ground of the universal custom of 
bankers, if not otherwise. The charging of ('ompound interest or 
interest with periodical rests has been supported where such 
system of keeping the accounts has been brought to the notice 
of the customer by means of the pass-book, and not objected 
to by him, but in the present attitude of the courts towards 
the jwss-hook some further recognition would seem necessar)’. 
Such system of cliaiiging interest, evim when fully recognized, 
only prevails so long as the relation of banker and customer, on 
which it is founded, continues in force ; the taking a mortgage 
for the existing debt would put an end to it. 

I'he main point irf which advances made hy bankers differ 
from those made by other people is the exceptional right pos- 
t/M. sessed by Ixinkers of securing repayment by means 
of the Imnker’s lien. The banker's lien is part of the 
law merchant and ejititles him, in the absence of agreement 
express or implied to the contrary, to retain and apply, in dis- 
chaigc of the customer’s liability to him, any securities of the 
customer coming into his possession in his capacity as banker. 
It iiK'ludes bills and cheques paid in for collection {Currie v. 


Misa, I A.C. 564). Either by virtue of it, or his right of set- 
off, the banker can retain moneys paid in by or received for the 
credit of the customer, against the customer's debt to him. 
Goods deposited for safe custody or moneys paid in to meet 
particular bills are exempt from the lien, the purpose for which 
they come to the banker's hands being inconsistent with the 
assertion of the lien. The existence of Ae banker's lien entitles 
him to sue all parties to bills or cheques by virtue of sec. 27, subs. 
3 of the Bills of Exchange Act, and to the extent of his advances 
his title is independent of that of the previous holder. Moreover, 
the banker’s lien, though so termed, is really in effect an implied 
pledge, and confers the rights of realization on default pertaining 
to that class of bailment. But with regard to the. exercise of 
his lien, as in many other phases of his relation to his customer, 
the banker's strict rights may be curtailed or circumscribed by 
limitations arising out of course of business. The principle, 
based either on general equity or estoppel and independent of 
definite agreement or consideration, requires that when dealings 
between banker and customer have for a reasonable space of 
time proceeded on a recognized footing, the banker shall not 
suddenly break away from .such established order of things and 
assert his strict legal rights to the detriment of the customer. 
By the operation of this rule, the banker may be precluded from 
asserting his lien in particular cases, as for instance for an over- 
draft on one account against another which had habitually 
been kept and operated on separately. It equally prevents 
the dishonouring of cheques in circumstances in which they 
have hitherto been paid independent of the actual available 
balance. 

Restrictions arising from course of business can of course be 
put an end to by the banker, but only on rca.sonable notice to 
the customer and hy providing for outstanding liabilities under- 
taken by the latter in reliance on the continuance of the pre- 
existing state of affairs (see Buckingham v. London Midland 
Bank, 12 Times l^.R. 70). As against this, the banker can, in 
some cases, fortify his position by appeal to the custom of bankers. 
The validity of such custom, provided it be general and reason- 
able, has frequently been recognized by the courts. Any person 
entering on business relations with a banker must be taken to 
contemplate the existence of such custom and implicitly agree 
that busine.ss shall be conducted in accordance therewith. 
Practical difficulty has been suggested with regard to proof of 
any such custom not already recognized in law, as to how far it 
can be established by the evidence of one party, the hankers, 
unsupported by that of members of the outside public, in most 
cases impossible to obtain. It is conceived, however, that on the 
analogy of local ciislom and the Stock Exchange nilcs, such 
outside evidence could be dispensed with, and this is the line 
apparently indicated with relation to the pass-book by the 
court of appeal in Vagliano’s case (23 Q.B.I ). at p. 245). The 
unquestionable right of the banker to summarily debit his cus- 
tomer’s account with a returned cheque, even when unendorseil 
by the customer and taken by the banker in circumstances 
constituting him a transferee of the instrument, is probably 
referable to a custom of this nature. So is the common practice 
of hankers to refuse payment of a so-called “ stale ” cheque, 
that is, one presented an unreasonable time after its ostensible? 
date ; although the fact that some banks treat a cheque as stale 
after six months, others not till after twelve, might be held to 
militate again.st the validity of such custom, and lapse of time 
is not included by the Bills of Exchange Act among the matters 
working revocation of the banker’s duty and authority to 
pay his customer’s cheque. Indirectly, this particular custom 
obtains some support from sec. 74 (2) of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, although the object of that section is different. 

That section does, however, import the cu.stom of bankers into 
the reckoning of a reasonable time for the presentation of a 
cheque, and with other sections clears up any doubts which 
might have arisen on the common law as to the right of the holder 
of a cheque, whether crossed or not, to employ his banker for 
its collection, without imperilling his rights against prior parties 
in case of dishonour. On dishonour of a cheque paid in for 
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collection, the banker is bound to give notice of dishonour. 
Being in the position of an agent, he may either give notice 
to his principal, the customer, or to the parties liable on the bill. 
The usual practice of bankers has always been to return the 
cheque to the customer, and sec. 49, subs. 6 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act is stated to have been passed to validate this 
custom. Inasmuch as it only provides for the return of the 
dishonoured bill or cheque to the drawer or an endorser it appears 
to miss the case of a cheque to bearer or become payable to 
bearer by blank endorsement prior to the customer’s. 

Where a bank or a banker takes a mortgage, legal or equitable, 
or a guarantee as cover for advances or overdraft, there is nothing 
necessarily differentiating the position from that of any other 
mortgagee or guaranteed party. It has, however, fallen to banks 
to evoke some leading decisions with respect to the former class 
of security. In London Joint Stock Bank v. Simmons ([1892], A.C, 
201) the House of Lords, professedly explaining their previous 
decision in Sheffield v. London Joint Stock Bank, 1 3 A.(\ 333, 
determined that negotiable securities, commercial or otherwise, 
may safely be taken in pledge for advances, though the person 
tendering them is, from his known position, likely to be holding 
them merely as agent for other persons, so long as they are taken 
honestly and there is nothing tangible, outside the man’s pejsition, 
to arouse suspicion. So again in Lloyd's Bank v. Cooke [1907], 
i K.Il. 7c)4» the bank vindicated the important principle that 
the common law of estoppel still obtains with regard to bills, 
notes and cheques, save where distinctly annulled or abrogated 
by the Hills of Exchange Act, and that therefore a man putting 
inchoate negotiable instruments into the hands of an agent for 
the purpose of his raising money thereon is responsible to any 
one taking them bona fide and for value, although the agent may 
have fraudulently exceeded and abused his authority and the 
case does not fall within the provisions of the Hills of Exchange 
Act. 

With regard to guarantees, the main incidents i)eculiarly 
affecting bankers are the following. The existence of a guarantee 
docs not oblige the banker to any particular system 
Sell.”*”* keeping the account. So long as it is not unfairly 
manipulated to the detriment of the guarantor, there 
is no obligation to put moneys paid in, without appropriation, 
to the guaranteed rather than to the unguaranteed account, 
and on the termination of a guarantee, the banker may close the 
account, leaving it to be covered by the guarantee, and open a 
new one with the customer, to which he may devote payments 
in, not otherwise appropriated. Where by its nature or terms 
a continuing guarantee is revoc'able either summarily or on 
sptfcified notice, difficult questions may ari^e on such rcvo(Uition 
as to the banker's duty and obligations tow’ards the customer, 
who has probably incurred liabilities on the strength of the credit 
afftirded by the guarantee. Although the existence of a guaran- 
tee does not bind the banker to advance up to the prescribed 
limit, he could not well, on revocation, immediately .shut off all 
facilities from the customer without notice, while subsequent 
purely voluntary advances might not be covered b>' the guaran- 
tee. These contingencies should therefore be fully provided for 
by the guarantee, particularly the crucial period of the pendency 
of notice. 

Authoritiks, The Institute of Bankers {London), Questions 
on Banking Practice (6th ed., igoy) ; J. Douelas Walker, A Treat- 
ise on Banking Law (2nd ed., 1885) ; Clialmers, Bills of Exchange 
(7th ed., 19<^>9); Sir J. R. l*aRet, The Law of Banking (2nd ed., 
T008) : II. Hart. The Law of Banking (2ncl t*d.. 1906). (J. R. P) 

BANKSIA, an Australian genus of shrubs and trees (natural 
order Proteaceae), with leathery leaves often deeply cut and 
handsome dcn.se spikes of flowers. It is named after Sir Jo.seph 
Banks The plants are grown in England for their handsome 
foliage as evergreen greenhouse shrubs. 

BANKURA, a town and district of British India, within the 
Burdwan division of Bengal. The town has a population of 
20,737. The district has an area of 2621 sq. m., and in 1901 its 
population w'as 1,116,411, .showing an increa.se of 4% in the 
decade. It is bounded on the \. and E. by Burdwan district : 


on the S. by Midnapur district ; and on the W. by Manbhum 
district. Bankura forms a connecting link between the delta 
of the Ganges on the E, and the mountainous highlands of 
Chota Nagpur on the W. Along its eastern boundary adjoining 
Burdwan district the country' is flat and alluvial, presenting the 
appearance of the ordinary paddy lands of Bengal. Going N. 
and W., however, the surface gradually rises into long undulating 
tracts ; rice lands and swamps give way to a region of low' thorny 
jungle or forest trees ; the hamlets become smaller and more 
scattered, and nearly disappear altogether in the wild forests 
along the western boundary. Large quantities of lac and tussur 
silk are gathered in the hilly tract. Tlie stone quarries and 
minerals are little worked. There are indigo factories and two 
coal-mines. Both cotton and silk are woven, and plates, &c., 
are carved from soap-stone. The old capital ot the c'ountry was 
at Bishnupur, which is still the chief centre of local industries. 
I'he north-east part of the district is skirted by the East Indian 
railway beyond the river Damodar. The Midnapur- Jherria line 
of the Bengal-Nagpur railway passes through the district, and 
there is a line from Howrah to Bankura. The climate of Bankura 
is generally healthy, the cold season being bracing, the air whole- 
some and dry, and fogs of rare occurrence. The district is 
exposed to drought and also to destructive floods. It suffered in 
the famines of 1S66, 1874-1875 and 1896-1897. The temperature 
in the hot season is very oppressive and relaxing. The Bishnupur 
raj was one of the largest estates in Bengal in the end of tlie 
iSth century, but it was sold for arrears of revenue shortly 
after the conclusion of the permanent settlement m 1 793. 

BANN, the principal river in the north of Ireland. Rising in 
the Mourne mountains in the south of the (o. Down it rims 
N.W. until it enters Lough Neagh (<f.v.), which it drains N.N.W. 
to an estuary at Coleraine, forming Lough Beg immediately 
below the larger lough. The length of its valley (excluding the 
lesser windings of the river) is about 90 m. The tidid drainage 
area, including the other important feeders of Lough Neagh, is 
! about 2300 sq. m., extending westward to the confines of the 
j Co. Fermanagh, and including parts of the Cos. Down and 
Antrim, Armagh and Monaghan, Tyrone and Londonderry. 
The river has valuable salmon fisheries, but is not of inueli 
importance for navigation. Aliove Lough Neagh it is known 
as the Upper Bann and below as the Lower Bann. 

BANNATYNE, GEORGE (1545- ? 1608), collector of Seoltisli 
poems, was a native of Newtylc, Forfarshire. He beiame an 
I Edinburgh merehant and was admitted a burge.ss in 1 587. Some 
years earlier, in 1568, when the “ pest ” raged in the capital, he 
retired to his native county and amused himself by writing out 
! copies of poems by 15th and early i6th century Scots poets, 
j His work extended to eight hundred folio pages, divided into five 
; parts. The MS. descended to his only daughter Janet, and later 
I to her husband’s family, the Foulises of Woodhall and Kavclston, 

I near Edinburgh. From them it passed to the Advocates' libiary, 
j where it is .still preserved. This MS., known as the “ Bannatyne 
Manuscript, ” constitutes with the “ Asloan ” and '* Maitland 
I Folio ” MSS. the chief repository ol Middle Scots poetry, especi- 
. ally for the texts of the greater poets Henryson, Dunbar, J^yndsay 
, and Alexander Scott. Portions of it. were reprinted (with 
i modifications) by Allan Kam.say in his liver Green (1724), and 
later, and more correctly, by Lord Hailes in his Ancient Scottish 
Poems (ipjo). The entire text was issued by the Hunterian Club 
(1873-1902) in a handsome and generally accurate form. The 
name of Bannatyne was honoured in 1823 by the foundation in 
Edinburgh of the Bannatyne Club, devoted to the publication 
of historical and literary material from Scottish sources. The 
thirty-third issue of the club (1829) was Memorials of George 
Bannatyne (1545 1608), w’ith a memoir by Sir Walter S(“f»tt. and 
an account of the MS. by David Laing. 

See also Gregory Smith, Specimens of Middle Scots (i<)02). 

BANNERET (Fr. banneret, from hannihe, lianner, elliptical 
for seigneur or chevalier banneret, Med. Lat. banner etus), in 
feudalism, the name given to those nobles who had the right to 
lead their vassals to battle under their own banner. Ultimately 
bannerets obtained a place in the feudal hierarchy between 

111 . 12 
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are foun<l, while tlie north-western comer is occupied hy the 
isolated Ode Mountain. The southern portion is covered by 
the Kendatig (Malay for “ range ”) Mountains extending into 
the Preanger. The rivers are only navigable at their mouths. 
Various geysers and cold and warm sulphur springs are found in 
the centre of the residency, and on a ridge of the Karang Mountain 
is the large crater-lake Dano, a great part of which was drained 
by the government in 1835 for rice cultivation. Pulse (kachang), 
rice and coffee are the principal products of cultivation ; but in 
the days of government culture sugar, indigo and especially 
pepper were also largely grown. The former considerable fishing 
and coasting trade was ruined by the eruption of Krakatoa in 
1883, a large stretch of coast line and the seaport towns of 
Charingin and Anjer being destroyed by the inundation. The 
prosperity of the residency was further affected by a cattle 
plague in 1879, followed by a fever epidemic which carried off 
50,000 people, and except in the rice season there is a considerable 
emigration of natives. Bantam contains five native regencies or 
territorial divisiems, namely, Serang, Anjer, Pandeglang, 
Charingin, Lel)ak. The principal towns are Serang, the capital 
of the residency, Chilegon, Pandeglang, Menes and Rangkas 
Betug. The chief town, .Serang, is situated 2J m. from Bantam 
Bay on the high road from Batavia. The port of Serang is 
Karangantu, on Bantam Bay, and close by is the old ruined 
town of Bantam, once the capital of the kingdom of Bantam, 
and before the foundation of Bala\ i»a the principal commercial 
port of the Dutch East India Company. The ruins include the 
remains of the former pepper warehouses, the old factory, called 
Fort Speelwijk, belonging to the company, the fortified palace 
of the former sultans and a well-preserved mosque thought to 
have been built by the third Mahommedan ruler of Bantam 
about 1562 -157^, and contoining the tombs of various prince.s of 
Bantam. Bi'fore the Dutch conquest Bantam was a powerful 
Mahommedan state, who.se sovereign extended his conquests in 
the neighbouring islantls of Borneo and Sumatra. In 1595 the 
Dutch expelled tlie Portuguese ami formed their first settlement. 
A British factory was established in 1603 and continued to 
exist till the staff was expelled in 16S2. In 1683 the Dutch 
reduced the sultan to vassalage, built the fort' of Speelwijk and 
monopolized the port, which had previousl}* been free to all 
comers ; and for more than a century afterwards Bantam was 
one of the most important seats of commerce in the East Indies, 
In 1811 after Batavia had surrendered to the British, Bantam 
.soon follow'cd ; but it was restored to the Dutch in 1814. Two 
years later, however, they removed their chief .settlement to 
the more elevated station of Serang, or Ceram, 7 m. inland, 
and in 1817 the ruin of Bantam was hastened by a fire. 

Por “ Biintiini ” lowls see Poui.try. 

BANTIN, or Bantino, the native name of the wild ox of Java, 
known to the Malays as sapi-utan, and in zoology as Bos {Bihos) 
sondatnts. 'J’he wliite patch on the rump distinguishes the 
bantin from its ally the gaur (q.v.). Hulls of the ty[)icul hantin 
of Java and Borneo are, when fully adult, completely black 
except for the while rump and legs, but the cows and young are 
rufous. In Burma the species is represented by the tsaine, or 
Ifsaine, in which the colour of the adult bulls is rufous fawn. 
Tame bantin are bred in Bali, near Ju^’a, and exported to 
Singapore. (See Bovidaf.) 

BANTRY, u .seaport, markel-lown and .seaside resort of Co. 

( ork, Ireland, in the west parliamentary division, 58 m. S.W. of 
(’ork by the (?ork, Bandon iV South Coast railway, on the bay 
of the same name. Pop. (rgoi) 3109. It is an important centre 
both for sea fisherie.s* and for sport with the rod. It is the ter- 
minus of the railway, and a coaching station on the famous 
“ Prince of Wales ” route (named after King Edward VII.) from 
(ork to Glengarriff and Killarney. The bay, with excellent 
anchorage, is a pictures(|ur inlet some 22 m. long by 3 to 6 broad, 
with 12 to 32 fathoms of water. It is one of the headquarter 
stations of the Channel Squadron, which uses the harlwur at 
Castletown Bearhaven on the northern shore, behind Bear 
Island, near the mouth of the bay. It was the scene of attempts 
by the French to invade Ireland in 1689 and 1796, and troops of 


William of Orange were landed here in 1697. There are several 
islands, the principal of which are Bear Island and Whiddy, 
off the town. Ruins of the so-called “ fish palaces ” testify to 
the failure of the pilchard fisher)^ in the 18th century. 

BANTU LANGUAGES. The greater part of Africa south of 
the equator pos.sesses but one linguistic family so far as its 
native inhabitants are concerned. '^This clearly-marked division 
of human speech has been entitled the Bantu, a name invented 
hy Dr W. II. I. Bleek, and it is, on the whole, the fittest general 
tenn with which to designate the most remarkable group of 
African languages.* 

It must not be supposed for a moment that all the people who 
speak Bantu languages belong necessarily to a special and 
definite type of negro. On the contrary, though there is a certain 
phy.sical resemblance among those tribes who speak clearly- 
marked Bantu dialects (the Babangi of the upper C'ongo, the 
people of the Grf^at Lakes, the Ova-herero, the Ba-tonga, Zulu- 
Kaffirs, Aw'cmba and some of the East Coast tril)es), tliere is 
nevertheless a great diversity in outward appearance, shape of 
head and other physical characteristics, among the negroes who 
inhabit Bantu Africa. Some tribes speaking Bantu languages 
are dwarfs or dwarfish, and belong to the group of Forest 
Pygmies. Others betray relationship to the Hottentots ; others 
again cannot be distinguished from the most exaggerated types 
of the black West African negro. Yet others again, especially 
on the north, are of Gala ((ialla) or Nilotic origin. But the 
general deduction to be drawn from a study of the Bantu 
languages, as they exist at the present day, is that at some 
period not more than 3000 years ago a powerful tribe of 
negroes speaking the Bantu mother-language, allied physically 
to the negroes of the south-western Nile and southern Lake 
(‘had basins (yet impregnated w'ith the Caucasian Hamite), 
pushed themselves forcibly from the very heart of Africa (the 
region between the watersheds of the Shari, C'ongo and western 
Nile) into the southern half of the continent, which at that time 
was probably sparsely pojnilated cxcef>t in the north-west, east 
and south. The (^ongo basin and the south-western watershed 
of the Nile at the time of the Bantu invasion would have been 
occupied on the Atlantic seaboard by West ('oast negroes, and 
in tlie centre by negroes of a low type and by Forest Pygmies ; 
the eastern coasts of Victoria Nyanza and the East African coast 
region down to opposite Zanzibar prolxibly had a population 
partly Nilotic-negro and partly IIottentot-Bushnuin. From 
I.akes Tanganyika and Nyasa .south-westwards to the (ape of 
Good Hope the population was Forest-negro, Nilotic-negro, 
Hottentot and Bushman. OvtT nearly all this area the Hantti 
swept; and they assimilated or absorbed the vast majority ol 
the preceding populations, of which, physically or linguistically, 
the only survivors are the .scattered trilies of pygmies in the 
forests of south-west Nile land, Congo basin and Gabun, the 
central Sudanese of tlie N.E. (.'ongo, a few patches of quasi- 
Hottentot, Hamitic and Nilotic peoples between Victoria 
Nyanza and the Zanzibar coast, and the Bushmen and Hottentots 
of south-west Africa, 'llie first area of decided concentration 
on the part of the Bantu was ver\^ probably Uganda and the. 
shores of Tanganyika. The main line of advance south-west 
trended rather to the east coast of Africa than to the west, but 
bifurcated at the south end of I^ke Tanganyika, one great 
branch pa$.sing west between that lake and Nya.sa, and the 
other southwards. Finally, when the Bantu had reached the 

* Batiiu (literally lia-otu) is the most archaic anti most widely 
spread term for " men,” ” mankind,” ” people.” in these languages. 
It also indicates aptly the leading feature of this group of tongues, 
which is the governing of the unchangeable root by prefixes. The 
syllable -w/« is nowhere found now standing alone, but it originally 
meant ” object, ” or |>ossiblv ” person,” It is also occasionally used 
as a relative pronoun that,'* “ that which.” ” he who.” " Com- 
bined with diftciunt prcfixe.s it has different meanings. Thus (in the 
purer forms of Bantu languages) muntu means “a man.” bantu 
means men.” kintu means’” a thing.” bintu ” things,” kantu means 
*• a little thing.” tuntu *' little things.” and so on. This term Bantu 
has been oiten criticized, but no one has supplied a better, simpler 
designation for this scx:tion of Negro languages, and the name has 
now l»een definitely consecrated by usage 
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south-west corner of Africa, their farther advance was checked 
by two causes : first, the concentration in a healthy, cattle- 
rearing part of Africa of the Hottentotr, (themselves only a 
superior type of Bushman, but able to offer a much sturdier 
resistance to the big black Bantu negroes than the crafty but 
feeble Bushmen), and secondl)-, the arrival on the scene of the 
Dutch and British, but for whose final intervention the whole of 
southern Africa would have been rapidly Bantuized, as far as 
the imposition of language was concerned. 

The theory thus set forth of the origin and progress of the 
Bantu and the approximate date at wluch their great southern 
exodus commenced, is to some extent attributable to the present 
writer only, and has been traversed at different times by other 
writers on the same subject. In the nearly total absence of any 
historical records, the only means of building up Bantu history 
lies in linguistic research, in the study of existing dialects, of 
their relative degree of purity, of their connexion one with the 
other and of the most widely-spread roots common to the 
majority of the Bantu languages. The present writer, relying 
on linguistic evidence, fixed the approximate date at which the 
Bantu negroes left their primal home in the very heart of Africa 
at not much more than 2000 years ago ; and the reason 
adduced was worth some consideration. It lay in the root 
common to a laige proportion of the Bantu languages expressing 
the domestic fowl — kuhu (nkttku, ngoko^ nsusu, nguku, nku). 
Now tlie domestic fowl reached Africa first through h^gypt, at 
the time of the Persian occupation — not before 500 to 400 b.c. 
It would take at that time at least a couple of hundred years 
before — from people to people and tribe to tribe up the Nile 
valley— the fowl, as a domestic bird, reached the equatorial 
regions of Africa. The Muscovy duck, introduced by the 
Portuguese from Brazil at the beginning of the 17th century, 
is spreading itself over Negro Africa at just about the same 
rate. Vet the Bantu people must have had the domestic fowl 
well ihlal.)lishcd amongst themselves before they left their 
original home, because throughout Bantu Africa (with rare 
exceptions and those not among the purest Bantu tribes) the 
root expressing the domestic fowl recurs to the one vocable of 
huku.^ Curiously enough this root kuhu resembles to a marked 
degree several of the Persian words for “ fowl,” and is no doubt 
remotely derived from the cry of the bird. Among those Negro 
races which do not speak Bantu languages, though they may be 
living in the closest proximity to the Bantu, the name for fowl 
is quite different.- The fowl was only introduced into Mada- 
gascar, as far as researches go, by the Arabs during the historical 
period, and is not known by any name similar to the root kuku, 
Moreox er, even if the fowl liad been (and there is no record of 
this fact) introduced from Madagascar on to the cast coast of 
Africa, it would l)e indeed strange if it carried with it to ( ameroon, 
to the White Nile and to Bake Ngami one and the .same name. 
It may, however, be argued that such a thing is possible, that 
the introduction of the fowl south of the ecpiator need not be in 
any way coincident with the Bantu invasion, as its name in 
North Central Africa may have followed it everywhere among 
the Bantu peoples. But all other ca.ses of introduced plants or 
animals do not support this idea in the least. The Muscovy 
duck, for instance, is pretty well distributed throughout Bantu 
Africa, but it has no common widcly-.spread name. Kven tobacco 
(though the root “ tal)a ” turns up unexpectedly in remote 
parts of Africa) assumes totally different designations in different 
Bantu tribes. The Bantu, moreover, remained faithful to a great 

^ In Luganda and other languages of Uganda and the \'ictoria 
Nyanza, and also in Runyoro on the Victoria Nile, the word for 
“ fowl “ is enknkn. In Ki Swahili of Zanzibar it is hukit. In Zulu 
it IS inkitku. In some of the Cameroon language's it is lokoko, n^oho, 
ngok, and on the Congo it is nkogo, ususu. On the Zambezi it is 
nkuku; so also throughout the trilit-s of I^kes Nyasa and Tangan- 
yika. and most dialects of South Africa. 

* From this statement are excepted those tongues classified as 
“ semi-Bantu.” In .some languages of the I-ower Niger and of the 
Gold Coast the word for “ fowl ” is generally traceable to a root 
kuba. This form httba also enters the ('ameroon region, where it 
exists alongside of -kokn. Kuha may have arisen independent ly, 
or have been derived from the Bantu kuku. 
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number of roots like “ fowl,” which referred to animals, plants, 
implements and abstract concepts known to them in their 
original home. Thus there are the root-words for ox (-noMb(\ 
-ombe, -nte), goat (-budi, -buzi\ -bun), pig (^f^ulubo), pigeon (-itba\ 
buffalo {nyati), dog {tnbwa), hippopotamus gubit), elephant 

(•jobo, -joko), leopard (ngwi), house ( iu, -do, -yumba, -uudtu 
-dago, -dabo), moon (-csi), sun, sky, or God {-)ub<i\ water {-ndt, 
-ndiba, mandiba), lake or river {-anza),' drum (ngottia), name 
(-ina or jina), wizard (nganga), belly , bowel (-vu, -vumo), buttocks 
(-iako) ; adjectives like -bi (bad), -cm (while) ; the numerals, 
2, 3* 4» 5, 10 and 100 ; verbs like fwa (to die), la (to strike, kill •, 
la (da) or Ita (di, dia) (to eat). The mot-words cited are not a 
hundredth part of the total number of root-words which are 
practically common to all the spoken dialects of Bantu Afrit-a. 
'riiercfore the possession amongst its root-words ol a common 
name for “ fowl ” seems to the present writer to show con- 
clusively that (i) the original Bantu tribe must have po.ssessed 
the domestic fowl before its dispersal through the southern half ol 
Africa began, and that (2) as it is histori(?ally certain that the 
fowl as a domestic bird did not reach Kgypt before the Persian 
conquest in 525 n.c., and probably would not have Ixfen trans- 
mitted to the heart of Africa for another couple of hundred 
years, the Bantu exodus (at atiy rate to the south of tlie equatorial 
region) may safely he placed at a date not much anterior to 2100 
years ago. 

The creation of the Bantu type of language (pronominal- 
prefix) was certainly a much more ancient ex ent than the exodus 
from the Bantu mother-land. Some form of speech like Kula, 
Kiama (Tern), or Kposo of northern Togoland, (»r one of tin* 
languages of the lower Niger or Benue, may have lieen taken up 
by ancie it Libyan, llarnite or Nilotic coiKjuerors and cast into 
the type which we now know as Bantu,- a division of sexless 
Negro speech, however, that shows no ol)x ions traces of Jlamilic 
(( aucasian) influence. \Vc have no clue at jiresent to the exact 
liirth-place of the Pmntu nor to tlie particular group of dialects 
or languages from which it sprang. Its origin and near relation- 
ships are as much a puzzle as is tlie c ase with the .\ryan s|>eech. 
Perhaps in grammatical construction (suffixes taking tlu* place 
of prefixes) Fula shows some rcseinhlanee ; and Inila )»ossesses 
the concord in a form considerably like that of the Bantu, as well 
as offering affinities in the numerals 3 and 4, and in a feic nominal, 
pronominal and verbal roots. The 'rimne and cognate languages 
of Sierra Leone and the north Ciuinea coast use pronominal 
prefixes and a system of concord, the employmi'iit ol the latter 
Ixiing precisely similar to the same practice in tlie. Jiaiitu laii- 
giuiges ; but in word-roots (subsUintives, numerals, pronouns, 
verbs) there is absolutely uo rescrnblaiue with this north (iuinca 
group of prefix-using languages. In the numerals 2, 3, 4, and 
sometimes 5, and in a few verbal roots, there is a distinct 
affinity between Bantu and the languages of N. I'ogoland the 
Benue river, lower Niger, Calabar and (iolci Coast. The same 
thing may Ixj said with less emphasis about the Ahuli and possibly 
the Nyam-Nyam (Makarkii) group of languages in Central Africa, 
though in none oj these forms of speech is there any trace of the 
concord. Prefixes of a simple kiiul are used in the tongues of 
Ashanti, N. Togoland, lower Niger and eastern Niger delta, 
Ooss River and Benue, to express diff(;ren<‘es between singular 
and plural, and also the qualit)' of the noun ; but they do not 
correspond to tho.se of the Bantu type, though they sonietimcN 
fall into “ classes.” In the north-west of the Bantu field, in the 
region l>etween (Cameroon and the norlli-westcrn ba.sin of the 
( ongo, tlie Cross river and the Benue, there is an area of great 
extent (Kcupied by language.s of a ” semi-Bantu *’ character, 
such as Nki, Mbudikiim, Akpa, MIk-, Bayon, Manyan, Baful aial 
BanshO; and the Mun.shi, Jarawa, Kororofa, Kannikn and (ibari 
of the central and western Jienue basin, fhe resemblances to 
the Bantu in certain word-roots are of an obvious nature ; and 
prefixes in a very simple form are generally used for singular and 
plural, but the rest of the concord is very doubtful. Here, how- 
ever, we have the nearest relations of the Bantu, so far as 

® Whence the many nyanza, nvanin, nva^a, mmtnza, o; African 
geography. 
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etymology of word-roots is concerned. Further evidence of 
slight etymological and even grammatical relationships may be 
traced as far west as the lower Niger and northern and western 
Gold (oast languages (and, in some word-roots, the Mandingo 
group). The Fula language would offer some grammaUed 
resemblance if its suffixes were turned into prefixes (a change 
which has actually taken place in the reverse direction in the 
English language between its former Teutonic and its modern 
Romanized conditions; cf. offset” and “set-off,” “up.stand- 
ing ” and “ standing-up”). 

The legends and traditions of the Bantu peoples themselves 
invariably point to a northern origin, and a period, not wholly 
removed from their racial remembrance, when they were strangers 
in their present lands. Seemingly tlic Bantu, somewhat early 
in their migration down the cast coast, took to the sea, and not 
merely occupied the islands of J^emba and Zanzibar, but travelled 
as far afield as the C.'onioro arrhi[)elago and e\‘en the west coast 
of Madagascar, 'fheir invasion of Madagascar must have been 
fairly considerable in numbers, and they doubtless gave rise to 
the race of black }>cople known traditionally to the Hovas as the 
Va-zirnba. 

The iu'(‘oinpanying map will show pretty accurately the 
distribution of the Bantu -speaking Negroes at the present day. 
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It will be seen by a glance at this map that the areas in which 
are spoken Bantu languages of typical structure and archaic form 
are somewhat widely spread. Perhaps on the w'hole the most 
archaic dialects at the present day are those of Mount Elgon. 
Riiwenzori, Unyoro, Uganda, the north coast of Tanganyika and 
of the Beinlxt country to the south-west of Tanganyika ; also 
those in the vicinity of Lake Bangweulu, and tJie Nkonde and 
Kese dialects of Uie north and north-east coasts of l^akc Nyasa ; 
also (markedly) the Subiya speech of the >vestern Zambezi. 
Another languagt; containing a good many original Bantu roots 
and typical features is the well-known Oci-herero of Damaraland 
(though this S.W'. African groiipalso presents marked peculiaritie.s 
and some strange divergencies). Kimakondc, on the east coast 
of Africa, is a primitive Jlantu tongue ; so in its roots, but not 
in its prefixes, is the eelebrated Ki-swahili of Zanzibar. Ci-bodzo 
of the Zambezi delta is also an archaic ty|)e of great interest. 
The Zulu-Katlir language, though it exhibits marked changes and 
deviations in vocabulary and phonetics (both proliably of recent 
date), preserves a few cliaracteristics of the hypothetical mother- 
tongue : so much so that, until the languages of the Great Lakes 
came to be known, Zulu- Kaffir was regarded as the most archaic 
type of Bantu speech, a position from which it is now completely 
deposed. It. is in some features unusually divergent from tlie 
typical Bantu. 


Classi/icaiioH,--With our present knowledge of the existing Bantu 
tongues and their affinities, it is po.ssiblc to divide them approxi- 
mately into the following numbered groups and subdivisions, com- 
mencing at the north-eastern extremity of the Bantu domain, where, 
on the whole, the languages approximate nearest to the hypothetical 
parent speech. 

(1) The Uganda-iJfiyoro grom). This includes all the dialects 
between the Victoria Nile and Biisoga on the eaust and nortJi, the 
east coast of Lake Albert, the range of Riiwenzori and the Congo 
Forest on the west ; on the south-east and south, the south coast 
ot the Victoria Nyanza, and a line from near Emin Pasha Gulf to 
the Malagarazi river and the east coast of Tanganyika. On the 
south-we.st this district is liounded more or less by the Rusizi river 
down to Tanganyika. It include.s the district of Busoga on the 
north-c*ast ana all the archipelagoes and inhabited islands of the 
Victoria Nyanza even as far oast as Bukcrebe, except those islands 
near the north-east coast. The dialects of Busoga, the Sesc l.slands 
and the west coast of loakc Victoria are clo.sely related to the lan- 
guage off the kingdom of Uganda. Allied to, yet quite distinct from 
the Uganda sub-section, is that which is usually classified as Unyoro.^ 
This includes the dialects spoken by the Hima (Hamilic aristocracy 
of these equatorial land.s- Uru-hima, Uu-htnda, tkc.), Ru-songora» 
Ru-ifo. Ru-toro, Ru tusi, and all the kindred duilects of Karagwe, 
Buslba. Ruanda* Businja and Bukerebe. Ki-rmidi, of the Burundi 
country at the nortli end of Tanganyika, and the other languages 
of eastern Tanganyika down to Ufipa arc closely allied to the Unyoro 
sub-seclion of group i . but perhaps adhere more closely to group 
12. The third independent siib-sectioii of this group is l.u-konjo, 
the language which is spokc'n on the southern flanks of the Ruwen- 
zori Range aiul thence southwards to T.ake Kivu and the eastern 
limits the Congo Forest. 

(2) The .sc*cond group on the geographical list is Lihukit Kuamhn, 
the separate anil .somewhat peculiar Bantu dialects lingering in the 
lands to the south and soutli-west of Albert Nyanza (Ml)oga country). 
Liliuku (or I.ilivamima) is a very isolated tyjie of Bantu, quite apart 
from the Uganda-Unyoro gionjis, with whicli it shows no special 
affinity at all, though in closi‘ juxtaposition. Its alliance with 
Kimmla of western Ttuwi'nzori is not M*ry close. Other atfinities 
are with the degradi'd Bantu dialects {Ki~hira. &c.) of the Ttiiri- 
Antwinii torests. Kiuimba is .spoken on the wi^st and north slopes 
ot Kuwonzon. Both Kuamba and J.ihiiku show a maiked relation- 
ship willi the languages on the northern Congo and Aruwiini, less ui 
grammar than in ^'ocabulary. 

(3) The Kaviroiido Masaba section. This group, which includes 
the I.u~nyatn, Lnwanga, lAiknvde and Igizti of tlie north east and 
eastern shores of the Victoria Nyanza and the northern Kavirondo 
anil Mount Elgon territories, is related to the J. Uganda section more 
than to any other grouj) oJ the Bantu tongues, but it is a very 
distinct division, in its prefixes the most archaic. It includes the 
languages spoken along the western flanks of Mount Elgon, tho.se of 
Bantu Kavirondo, and of the eastern coast- land.s of the Victoria 
Nyanza (Igizii). 

(4) The Kikuvit-Kamba grouj> of British East Afrua, east of the 
Rift valley. It includes, besides the sjiecial dialects of Kikuyu and 
Ukambani, all the scattered fragments ot Bantu sjieech on Mount 
Kenya and the iijiper Tana river {Uhauho). 

(3) The Ktltmanjaro {Chaf'a-i>tha) group, embracing the rather 
peculiar dialects ot Mount Kilinianjaio, Mount Mcru and Ugweno. 

(b) The Pokonio ~ yivikn -(tirintna -TnvvtUi group repri'scnts tlie 
Bantu dialects of tlu* coast province of British East Africa, between 
vand including) the Tana river on the north and the frontier ot 
Ciermaii East Africa on the south, 

(7) Swahili, the language of Zanzibar and of the opposite coiist, 
a form of speech now widely s])reud a« a cimiinerckd tang luige over 
Kasteni and Central .Africa. Swahili is a somewhat are.haic Bantu 
diidect. indigenous probably to the East African coast .south of the 
Ruvii (J’angani) river, which by intermixture with Arabic has become 
the lingua frama of eastern Alrica between the White Nile and the 
Zambezi. It was almost certainly of mainland origin, di.stincl from 
the original local dialects of ZanziUir and l*emba. w-hich may have 
iK'longed to group No. 6. There arc colonics of Sw^ahili-speaking 
people at Momba.sa. Malindi, 1 .amu. and even as far north as the 
Shelieli river in Somaliland, also along the coast of German and 
Portuguese East .Africa as far south as .-Angoche. In the coast-laiuls 
between the Riivn or Pangani river on the north and the Kilwa 
settlements on the south, the local languages and dialects are more 
or less related to .Swahili, though they are iud(‘i>endent languages. 
Among-st these may Ix' mentioned Dondei, ShambaJa (north of the 
Ruvu), Ng^mt, Zegwia, Ki~mrimq and Ki-zaramn. 

(8) Tliis group might lie described as Kaguru-Sagala- Kami. It 
is one which occupies the inland territories of German East Africa, 
between the Swahili coast dia1cK:ts on the cast and the domain of the 
Nyamw'ezi (No. ti) on the west. On the north this group is Ixiiindcd 
by the non-Bantu lat^uages of the Masai. Mbugu and Taluni. and 
on the south by the Kuaha river. This group includes Kigogo and 
haiigi. 

* In using the forms Uganda, Unyoro, the writer accepts th® 
popular mis-spelling. These countries should lie called Buganda 
and Bunyoro, and their languages Uuganda and Runyoro. 
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(9) The dialects of the Comoro Islands, between the East African 
coast and Madagascar, are styled Hi-nzua or A nzuani and Shungaziia. 
They are somewhat closely related to Swahili. 

(10) The archaic Makonde or Mabiha of the lower Ruvuma, and 
the coast bet\i'een Lindi and Ibo ; this might conceivably be attached 
to the SwahUi branch. 

(11) The Nyamwezi group includes all the dialects of the Nyam- 
wesi country west of Ugogo as far north as tlie Victoria Nyanza 
(where the tongues melt into group No. 1). and bounded on the 
south by the Upper Rimha river, and on the west by the eastern 
borderlands of Tanganyika. The Nyamwezi genus penetrates 
south-west to within a short distance of T.ake Rukwa. A languagi; 
of this group was at one time a good deal .sjiokeii in the southern part 
of the Belgian Congo, ha\'ing l>cen imported there by traders who 
made themselve.s chiefs. 

(12) The Tanganyika languages {Ki-rega, Kahwari, Kiguha, t^c). 
These dialects are chiefly spoken in the regions west-north-west, 
and perhaps north and east of Tanganyika, from the vicinity of Lake 
Albert Edward on the north and the I^ukuga outlet of Tanganyika 
on the south. On the west they are bouiuled by the Congo Forest 
and the Manyema genus (No. 13). TIk* languages on the east 
coast of Tanganyika {Ki-rundi. Kigcye, &c.) seem to be more nearly 
connected with those ot group No. i {Uganda-Unyoro), yet perhaps 
they are more conveniently included here. 

(13) Tlie Manyema {Btuura) group includes most of the corrupt 
Bantu dialects between the western watershed of 1‘anganyika and 
the main strt'am of the Luapiila-Congo, extending also still farther 
north, and comprising (seemingly) the languages of the Aruwiini 
tiasin. such as Yalulema, Sako, Lokele, Kusu, Tu-rvmhu, tS:c. On the 
west the Manyema group is bounded by the languages of the Lomami 
valley, which belong to groups Nos. 13 and 16; on the east the 
Manyema genus merges into the much purer Bantu dialects ot 
groups Nos. I and T2. An exairiination of the Lihiiku-Knamba 
section (No. 2) shows these tongues to bo connected with the Man- 
yema group. The Kihira dialects of llie north eastern Congo Fore.st 
"(Ituri flistnet) may perhaixs be placed in this .section.’ 

(14) The Rna-Lttha-Lunda-Marungn group (in which an' iiuliuk'd 
Kanyoka, LuhiaivwiX Ki-tahwa)occv\\'iWf^ a good deal of the south-central 
Ijasin of the Congo, between the south-west co«ist-line of I'anganyika 
on the cast and the main streams of the Kasai and Kwango on the 
we.st. between the Bakulxi country on the north and th<' Zambezi 
watcrshiul on the south. 

(15) The Hakuha assemblage of Central ('ongo dialects {Songe, 
Shilange, Bahuma, tSev.) prol)«ibly includes all the Bantu languages 
lietween the lomami river on the cast and the Kwa-Kasai and tipper 
Kwilu on the west . Its boundary on the nort h is perhaps the Sankurii 
river. 

(lb) Tlie Balolo group consists of all the languages of the NortIuTn 
Congo Ix'tid (bounded on the north, east and west by the main 
stream of the Congo), and perhaps the commit dialects of the 
Northern Kasai, Kw^ilu and Kwango {Bahuma, Bahuana, Bnmbala, 
ha-yaka, Bakutii, Ac.), wliere these are not nearer allied to T<'ke 
(No. i8j or to Bakitha, 

(17) The Uangnla -Bobangi-Lihoko group comprises the commercial 
languages of the Up]>er Congo {Ngala, Bangi, Liboku, Poto, Ngumhe. 
Yanzi, Ac.) and all the known Congo dialects along and to the north 
and sometimes south of the main stream, from as tar west as the 
junction of the Sanga to as far east as the Kiibi and Ix^inaini rivers, 
and those between the Congo and the Lowei Ubangi river and up 
the Ubangi, as far north as the limits oi the Bantu domain (alnnit 
3® 30' N.;. Allied to these p<Tliaps arc the scarcely-known forms of 
speech in the ba.sin of the Sanga river, besides the “ Ba-yanzi ” 
dialects ol Uikes Mnntuinba and Leopold 11. 

(18) The liateke (Batto) grou]). Tliis may be tciken roughly to 
include most of the Bantu diahx;ts west ol the Sanga river, north- 
west of the Lower Congo, .south of the lTpp<-r Ogowe. and Ngoko 
rivers and ea^t of the Atlantic coast-lands. 

(iq) The Dt-Kelc and Braga dialects of Spanish Guinea and the 
Batanga coast of German Cameroon. 

(20) The Fan or Pangwe forms of speech (so corrupt as to l>c only 
just recognizable as Bantu), which occujiy the little-knc»wn interior 
of German CanuToon and Frcncli Gabiin. down to the Ogow'c, and 
as far east and north as the Safiga, SanagA and Mbam rivers, and the 
immediate hinterland of tlu’ “ Duala ” Cameroon. 

(21) The Duala group, which on the other hand is of a much 
purer Bantu type, includes the languages spoken on the estuary 
and delta of the Cameroon river. 

(22) The JanhU’Bakwiri group of the coast-lands north of Cameroon 
delta (Amba.s Bay), and on the west slopes of Cameroon Mts. 

* It is an important and recently fli.scovercd fact (delineated in the 
work of the Baptist missionaries and of the Austrian traveller Dr 
Franz Thonner) that the Congo at its northem and norl}i-e.astcru l>cnd 
between the Rubi river and Stanley Falls, lies outside the Bantu 
field. The Bondonga and Vi'amanga languages are not Bantu. They 
arc allied to the mbubu'Momfu of the Ituri and Nepoko, and also 
to the Mwidu of tlie Egyptian Sudan. The Mundn group extends 
w'cstvrard to the Ubangi nver, as far .south as 3'’ 30' N. See George 
Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir Harry Johnston ; and Vans la Grande 
Pofit de VAfriqxie eqitatoriale, by Franz Thonner (1899). 


(23) The Bantu dialects of Fernando Pd {Fdiva, Baieti, Bani. See.) 
distantly allied to Nos. 24, 2, and 13. 

(24:) The Barondo-Bakundu group, which begins on the north at 
the Rio del Rey on the extremity of the Bantu field, near the estuary 
of the Cross river. This group may also include Batombi and Basd, 
Boftken, Abo, Nkosi and other much-del)ased dialects, which are 
spoken on the eastern slopes of the C^ameroon mountains and on the 
Cameroon ri\ er (Magombe), and thence to the SanagA and Nyong 
rivers. Eastwards and north-eastwards of this group, the languages 
(such as Mbe, Bati, Nki, Mhudikum, Bafut, BayoU) may be described 
as “ semi-Banln." and evincing alhnities with the forms of spei'ch 
in the Ixisin of the Central Benue river and also with the Fan (No. 20). 

(25) Turning southwards again from the north- westernmost limit 
of the B«iiitu, we meet with another group, the Mpougwe-Orungn 
and Aduma languages of French Gabun. and the tongues of the 
Lower Ogowe and b'ernaii \'az promontory. 

(26) The.st' again shade on the south into the group of Kakonga 
dialects of the Loango and Sete Kama coa.st -such as Ba-kama, 
Ba-nyanga, Ma-yomhe, Ba-vili. Ba-kamha and Ka-kvngo {Kabinda). 

(27) 'I'he Kongo language grou]) comprises the dialects along the 
lower exiurse of tlie Congo from ifs mouth to Stanley Fool ; also the 
territory of the olil kin‘»(loni ot (‘ongo. lying to tlie south of that 
river (anti north ol the river Loje) from the coast eastwards to the 
waterslmd oi the river Kwango (and the longitude, more or less, of 
Stanley l*ool). 

(28) In the sonlb the Kongo dudiH:(s melt iinperct'ptibly into the 
closely-allied Angola language. This group may be styled in a 
general way Mhundu, and it includes tlie languages of Ct^ntral Angola. 
Mich as Ki-mbnndit, Mbamba, Ki-sama, Songu, V-mbangala. The 
l>oundary of this genus on the east is probably the K.w'ango river, 
beyond which tlie Liinila languages U'gin (No. 14). On the north, 
the river Li»j(' to some extent servi's as a frontier bcfw'een the Kongo 
and Mbundu fongues. On the south the boundary ot group No. 28 
is approxiiualelv tlu^ j lih degree ol .south latitudi*. 

(29) Very distinct from the Ki-mbundu speech (thoiigli with 
connecting tonus) is the Od- hereto group, which includes tluj Hereto 
language of J>aiuaraland, the Vmbttnan of the Biht' highl.inds of 
.south Angola, the Kano of tlie Bengiiela coast, and Si ndonga. Ku- 
anyanta an<l Oti-mbo of the southern regions ol Portuguese Angola 
and the noil hern half of tiennan South-West Africa. 'Ilie languages 
ot group No. 29 pn»bably exlend as far inland as the Kwito and 
Kubango rivers, in short, to the Zaiiilx-zi watershed. On the south 
they are contronted with tlie Hottentot languages. l‘be Haukoin 
or Hill Damaras -a Negro rac(‘ ot unexplained aflinities and ap- 
parentK speaking a Hottentot languagi* - occupy an enclave in the 
area ot Jiereto sjieecli. 

(30) What may be called the Kthoko or Kibokwc (also Kioko) 
tamiiy ol easti'rn Angola is a language-group winch seems to olli;f 
ciftinitii's to the languages ot the Upper Zamlx'zi and to tho.se of 
groups Nos. 28 anil 2t>. It extends eastwards into the south western 
jiortion ol the Belgian ('ongo, and includes the Lubalc of northern 
Barotseland and the souries ot the river Zambezi, and possibly the 
Gangcla of south-western Angola. 

(<i) Southw’ards ol grou|> No. 30 is that of the Barotseland lan- 
guages, ot w'hicli the best -known Jorin - almost the only one that Is 
ertcctivelv illustrated is Si luvt. To SGluyi may be related the 
Mabunda of Western Barotseland. The dialects oi the Amhwela. 
A-mbwe, Ma-bukashu and A-kwamashi arc jirobably closely related 

(32) Next IS a group which might Ixj styled the Subiya^lmga I la, 
though some autliorities think that Tonga and I la cle.serve to lie 
ranked as an independent grouji. Then* is, however, a close alliance 
ill structure between the languages of each of the two subsections. 
The Tonga subgroup would include the dialects of the Ba-totrla the 
Ba-ila {Alashukulumbwc) and of all Geiitral Zanibezia. Ch-suhiva 
IS the dominant languagi* ol South-West Zamlx'zia, along a ]>ortiun 
of tlic Zamlx'zi nver .south of Barotseland. and in tlie lands lying 
betw'ccn the Zambezi and the ('hobe linyanti rivei. Stdnya is one 
of the most arcli;iic ol Bantu languages, more so than Tonga. Both 
are without any strong attinity to Oci-herero, and only evince a 
slight relationship with the Zulu group (No. 44). 

(33) The Bisa or U’l.sa family includes the languages of Irani ba, 
Bausi, Lukinga, in the southernmost projection ot the Belgian 
Congo, and the dialects of lailasa and llala betw'ecn the Cliambezi 
river and Ixike Jlangweulu on the north, and tlie Luangwa river on 
the east and .south ; perhajis also some of the languages along the 
course of the Upper Luapiila rivci. 

(34) With it js closely allied that of the Uemba or Emba dialects. 
This interesting genus occupies the ground Ixstween the south-west 
and south coasts oi 'I finganyika, l.,ake Mweru, and the Upper (^ham- 
liezi nver. The Ki-Unniia domain may lie taken to include the 
locally-modified Ki-lungti and I\t-mamhwe of South and South Ea.st 
Tanganyika. 

(35) What may lie (-.ailed the North Nyasa or Nkonde group com- 
prises all tlie dialects of the north-west and north coasts of Lake 
Nyasa (such as loi-wandia and IkGnytktusa) and Iski nyixa of the 
Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, and extends perliajis as far north-we.st 
as the Fijia country (Iki-fipa), and thi- .shores of I^ke Rukwa (/«- 
wungu) in the vicinity of tlie Nyamwezi doni.iin (No. ii). Iki-fipa, 
however, hfis .some affinities to the 'raiiguiiyika and western \'ictoria- 
Nyanza languages (groups Nos. i and 12). 
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(36) Tile western part of Nyasaland, south of group No. 35, is 
occupied by the Tumhuka section, which includes the languages 
of the Tumhuka, Henggt and A-tonga peoples, and occupies the area 
lietween the western shores of 1 -alce Nyasa and the Upper Luangwa 
river. 

(37) Eastwards of No. 35 (North Nyasa group) lies the Kinga 
speech of the lofty Idvingstone mountains, which is sufficiently 
flistinct from its neighbours to be c]aH.sified as a separate group. 

(38) East ot the Livingstone mountains and west of the Ruaha 
river, south also of the IJnyamwezi domain, extends the Sango- 
Hena-Hehe-Sutu group. 

(39) The extensive Yao genus of languages stretches from just 
liehind the coast of the Lindi settlements in German East Africa 
‘{Ki-mwera) south-westward across the Uuvuma rivei to the nortli- 
east shores of Lake Nyasa {Ki-kese), and thence back to the valley of 
the Lujcnda-Ruvuma {Cingindo), and southwards in various diah^cts 
of the Tflo language to the south-east corner of l^ke Nyasa and tlu* 
region east of the Shire river, between L^ke Nyasa. the Shire high- 
lands and Mt. Mlanje. It is only since the middle ol the J9th century 
that the Yao language has con«|uercd territoi^ to the south of Lake 
Nyasa. There still remain within its domain colonics of Nyanja- 
speaking peojile. 

(40) Eastward.s ol the Yao domain, and lioutuled on the north 
by the range ot tliat language in the Ruvuma valley and by the 
s<‘paratc grouj) ot Ki~mahonde (No. 10), ranges the well-marked 
^IahlUl genus. The languages tluis descrilx*cl occupy the greater part 
of l*ortiigiie.s«‘ East .Africa away from the watershed of Lake Nyasa. 
The Mahim language is probably divided into the following dialects:- - 
J-medo, J-hmwe. I-tugulu and Atigtiru. There are other dialects 
unnamed in the Angoji coast-region, where, however, strong colonies 
of Swahili-speaking peopk* are settled. The .southern part ol the 
Makua domain is occupied by the Ci’iuamho of the Quelimatic 
district. 

(41) Nyatija, perhaps the mo.st extensive grou]) of cognate lan- 
guage's in the liantii field, is principally a.ssociated with the ra.st 
and west shores of the .southern half of Lake Nyasa. It also covers 
all the valley of the Shire, except portions of the Shire highlands, 
down to the junction of that stream with the Zambezi, and further, 
ther lands on both banks of the Zambezi down to and including its 
delta. West of J.ake Nyasa, the Xyanja domain cxtend.s in thi* 
Senga language to the ri\'cr Luangwa and the Central Zamlx'zi, also 
along both banks of the Central Zambezi. South of the Central 
Zambezi, Nyanja dialects arc spoken as far west as the Victoria 
F.dls. Thence they e.xteml eastwards over Mashonaland to the sea- 
coast. With this family may also ho associated the languages cl 
the Portuguese coast-region south of the Zambezi as far as Inham- 
luiu‘. 'I'he principal dialects of the Nvanja language are the Ci- 
nyanja ol Eastern Nyasaland, Ci-pefa and Cumaravi of South-West 
Nyasaland to as far as the waterslusl of the Luangwa river, the 
i'l’fnanaUja of the Shire highlands. Ci-mho and Ci-mdehinjiri ol llui 
Shire valley, Ci-^ena or Ci-nyungive ol 'IVte and Sena (Zambezi), and 
Ct^mnsaro of the Lower Zamlx'zi. The I.uaiigwa regions, as already 
mentioned, arc occu])ied by the distinct but closely -a Hied Sevgn 
language. South of the Central ZamlH*zi there are Ci'tutnzwa in tlu' 
region near the N ictona Falls, Ci-u\at, Shi-kalana, Ci-shuna (Ci 
gomo), Cidozc. and possibly Ci-shangwv (or Ci-hUingane) and Shi- 
lenge which link on to the Reira coast dialects. Jn tlu* <lelta of tlie 
ZamlK'zi is to Ik- found Ci-podzo, a very distinct language, yet one 
which belongs to the Nvanja genus. Ci‘shangnna. Chopi or Shi' 
tenge and other dialects of the 13 eira and lnhiiml)ane coast-lands and 
of Manika have been much inllu'-ncc*! by Zulu dialects {Tehele and 
ftong.^] 

(42) Tlu- well-marked tiedniana language group has very disiincL 
***atnres of its own. This includes all the Hantu dialects of the 
Bechuunaland protectorate west of the Guai nver. Bechiiana 
dialects (such its Ci-venda, Se-sutn, Se-peli, Si'-rtdou, Se~x^api, &c.) 
cove! a good deal of the norlh and w<’st ot tlie 'rransvaal. and extend 
over all the Or;ing<‘ Ri\er Colon v and Bechiianaland. Se-^uio is the 
lingunge of Hasutoland ; Se-rolon, Se-mangwato, ot the Eastern 
Kalahari ; Se-kohdo is the court language of Rarotselaiui ; Ci'Venda 
and Se'pedi or /V/» are the principal tlialects of the Transvaal. 
Group No. .[£, in fad, stretches Ix'tween the Zambezi on the north 
and the Orange ri\'er on the south, and extends westw-ard (excet>( 
for Hottentot and Bushmen interruptions) to the domain of tlie 
Oct-herero. 

(43) Tlie {Tonga) languages of Portuguese South-East 

Africa (Gazaland, l.ower Limpopo valley, and patches of the North 
Transvaal {Shi gwamhq^. Delagoa Bay) are almost equally related 
to the Nyanja group (41) on the one hand, and to Zulu on the other, 
prolxibly representing a mingling of the two influences, of which the 
latter predominates. 

(44) Lastly comes the Zidn-Kafjif group, ix'-cuoying parts of 
Rhodesia, the eastern tKirtiou of the Transvaal, Swaziland, .Natal and 
the eastern half of Cujk- Colony. In vocabularv, and to some degree 
in phonetics, the Zulu language (divided at most into tiiree dialects) 
is related in some phonetic features to No. 42, and of course to 
No. 43 ; otherwise it stands ven- much alone in its develoiiments. 
It may havt- ilistant rtdations in groups Nos. 20 and 32. Dialects 
of Zulu {Tehele and Ki-ngoni or Ci-nongiS are spoken at the present 
da/ in South “West Rhodesia ami m Westcni Nyasaland and on the 


plateaus north-east of Lake Nyasa, carried thither by the Zulu raiders 
of the early 19th century. 

The foregoing is only an attempt to clas.sify the known forms of 
! Bantu speech and to give their approximate geographical limits. 
The writer is well aware that here and there exist small patches of 
langu^es spoken by two or three villages which, though emphati- 
cally Bantu, i)0.s.se.ss isolated characters making them not easily 
included within any of the above-mentioned groups ; but too de- 
tailed a reference * to these languages would be wearisome and 
perhap.s puzzling. Broadly speaking, the domain of Bantu speech 
seems to Ixi divided into four great sections ; — {a) the languages of 
the (jroat Lakes and the East Coast down to and including the 
Zamlx'zi basin ; {b) the South-Central group {Bechuana-Zulu) ; 

ic) the languages of the South-West, from the southeni part of 
tlie Belgian Congo to Damaniland and the Angola-Congo coast ; 
and {d) the Western group, including all the Central and Northern 
Congo and Cameroon languages, and probably also groiqi No. 2 of the 
.Mliert Nyanza and Semliki river. 

Common Features. — There is no mistaking a Bantu language, 
which perhaps is what renders the study of this group so in- 
Icresting and encouraging. The homogeneity of this family is so 
striking, as compared with the inexplicable confusion of tongues 
which reigns in Africa north of the Bantu borderland, that the 
close relationships of these dialects have perhaps been a little 
exaggerated by earlier writers. 

The phonology of the Western group (d) is akin to that of the 
Negro languages of Western and West-("entral Africa. A small 
portion of (b) the South-Central group (Zulu) has picked up clicks, 
perhaps borrowed from the Hottentots and Bushmen. Other- 
wise, the three groups (a), (b) and (c) are closely related in 
phonology, and never, except here and there on the borders of 
the Western group, adopt the peculiar W^est African combinations 
of kp and gb, which are so characteristic of African speech 
between the Upper Nile and the Guinea coast. 

'I'hc following propositions may l>e laid down to deline the .s]>eci.il 
or peculiar features of the Bantu languages; — 

(1) They are agglutinative in their construction, the synt.i.\ being 
formed by adding prcli.xes principally and also sultixes to the root, 
but no infixes (that is to say, no mutable syllable incorporated into 
the middle ot the root -word).* 

(2) The root excepting its terminal vowel is practically unchang- 
ing, though its first or i)ciiultiinate vowel or consonant mav l)c 
modified in pronunciation by the preceding prelix, or tin* hist vowel 
in the same way by the succeeding suHix. 

(3) The vowels of the Bantu languages arc always oi the Italian 
typi-. and no true Bantu language includes obscure sounds like t» 
ahd it. Each word mu.st end in a vowel (though in some modern 
dialects in Eastern Equatorial, West and South .Afrit ,i the tt-mnnal 
vowel may lx- elided in rapid ]>ronuncuition. or bt- tlropj^eil, or 
absorix-d in the terminal consonant, gemrally ii nasivl). No two 
consonants can come together without an intervening vowel, except 
in the case of a nasal, labial or sibilant.- No consonant is rloubled. 
Ap]>arent excejitions occur to this last rule where two na.sals. two 
f’s or two d's come together through the eh.sion of a vowel or a labial. 

(4) Sulxstantives are divided into classes or genders, indicated 
by the pronominal particle prefixed to the root. These prefixes arc 
used either in a singular or in a plural .sense. Willi the exception 
of the “ abstract ” prefix lUt (No. 14), no singular piertx can l^c iivtl 
as a plural nor vice versa. There va a certain degree of correspond 
once betwi'cn the singular and plural prefixes (thus No. 2 pre/ix 
serves almost invariably as a plural to No. 3 ; No. 8 corresponds as 
a plural to No. 7). The number of prefixe.s common to the whole 
group is perhaps sixteen. The pronominal jiarticle or jirefix of the 
noun is attached as a prefix to the nxits of the adjectives, pronouns, 
pri’jHisitions and verbs of the sentence which are connected with 
the governing noun ; and tliough in course of time these particles 
may <Iifler in fonn from the prefix of the substantive, they v\ere 
akin 111 origin. (This system is the '* concord ” of I.)!- 141 eek.») 
The pronominal particles, whether in nominative or accu.sative 
ca.se, must always precede the nominal, pronominal, adjectival and 
verbal roots, though they olten follow the auxiliary prefix -participles 
used in conjugating verlw ,** and the roots of some preposition.^. 

* riu-Me features are cliaracteri.stic of almost ail the Negro lan- 
guages of Africa. 

- This does not priHrliide the aspiration ot consonants, or the 
occasional local change ot a palatal' into a guttural. 

® As already mentioned, a somewhat similar concord is aNo 
jwesent as regards the snfpxes of the Fula and the Kiama {Tern) 
languages in Western Africii, and as regards the prefixes of the 
Timne language of Sierra Leone ; it exists likewise in Hottentot 
and less markedly in many Aryan, Semitic and Hamitic tongues. 

* An apparent blit not a real exception to this rule is in the .second 
jwrson plural of the imperative mood, where an ablireviated form 
of the pronoun is affixed to the verb. Other phases of tlu- \-erb 
may be occasionally emphasized by the repetition of the go\ erning 
pronoun at the end. 
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(5) The root of the verb is the second person singular of the 
imperative. 

(6) No sextMl gender is recognized in the pronouns and concord. 
Sexual gender may be indicated by a male prefix " of varying 
form, often identical with a word meaning “ father,” while there 
is a feminine prefix, na or nya, connected with the root meaning 
“ mother,” or a suffix /ta or Aaet, indicating ” wife,” ” female.” 
The 1st and and prefixes invariably indicate living beings and are 
usually restricted to humanity. 

The sixteen original prefixes of the Bantu languages arc given 
below in tlie most archaic forms to be found at the present day. 
The still older types of these prefixes met with in one or two lan- 
guages, and deduced generally by the other forms of the particle 
used in the syntax, are given in brackets. It is po.ssible tliat some 
of these prefixes resulted from tlie combination of a demonstrative 
pronoun and a prefix indicating quality or number. 

Old Bantu Prefixes. 

Singular. l^lural. 

na.s.s I. Umu- Class 2. Aba {Alha-ba or f}ga-ba).^ 

3. Unttf- {fitgu-mu-). ,, 4, 

„ V Idi {Ndi-di ). ,, 6. Ama- {ftga-ma-). 

.. 7. Iku {ffki-ki ). .. 8. //ii- {Mbi-bi^). 

g. /-w- or /-«*' ). ,, 10. Iti . hi-. Iti-n-, Jzi-n- 

{}f^gt-ti-). 

„ II. Vlu (Ndu-dti-). „ J2. IHti {?Ntu-tU‘); often 

tliiuinulive in sense. 

13. Aka { 7 Nka-ka-) ; usually diminutive, sometimes honorific. 

,, 14. Ubu- (^JlJbU’bu-) ; sometimes used in a plural .sense ; 

gcneifilly employed to indicate at^stract nouns. 

„ 15. Uku (?ivAM-Ai/-) ; i<lentical with the preposition ” to,” 

used as an infinitive with vcrtis. but also w'itli 
certain nouns indicating jirimarily functions of 
the body. 

„ 16. Apa (Mpa-pa-) ; locative ; applied to nouns and other 

forms of s^ieech to indicate place or position ; 
identical with the adverb ” here,” £is Ku- is with 
” there.” 

To these sixteen jirefixes, tin* use of winch is practically common 
to all memlxTS of the family, might perhaps be added No." 17, hi- 01 
r*-, a prefix in the singular number, having a <luiiinutive .sense, 
which is found in some ol the western and north-western Biintu 
tongues, chiefly in tlic northern half of tlie Congo basin and 
Cameroon. It is represented as far casl (m the lorm of h) as the 
Manycma language on the Upper Congo, near Tanganyika. 'J'hLs 
prefix cannot be traced to derivation from any otlujrs among the 
sixteen, certainly not to No. 8, a.s it is always used in the singular. 
Us corresponding plural jirefix is No. 12 (Tv-). Prefix No. 18 is 
Ogu-, which lues, as a jdural prefix. No. i<i, Aga-. These are l«th 
used in an augmentative .sense, and their use .se(*iTis to confined 
to the I^iiganda and Masaba diiilects, and perhaps some branches of 
the IJnyoro language. These, like No. 17, are regular prefixes, since 
they are supjilied with the concord {-gu- and -ga-). Lastly, there is 
the 2olh prefix, Mu-, wliich is really a prepo.sition meaning ” in ” 
or ” into,” often combined in meaning with another particle, -m, 
used always as a .sullix.® The 20th prefix, Mu-, hovrever, does not 
seem to have, a complete concord, as it is only use<l adjectivally or 
as a preposition and has no ]ironon)inal accu.sative. 

The concord may be exjilained thus : —Let us for a moment re- 
construct the original Bantu mother-longue (as attempts are some- 
times made to deduce the ancient Aryan from a comparison of the 
nio.st archaic of its daughters) and propound sentences to illustrate 
the repetition of pronominal particles known as the concord. 

Old Bantu. 

Babo mbaha-ntu •'* bahi ha-ho-tn tu-ftfl-oga. 

They Ihese-thcy person they bad they who kill wo fear them. 

Rendered into the modern dialect of Luganda this would bo ■ 

Bo afcrt-ntu habi fiflbota tn-fea-tia. 

Tliey these-they person they bad they who kill we them fear. 

(They are bad people who kill ; we fear them.) 

Old Bantu. 

ftpi-mu-ii nguno figu-g'wa ku-fign-mlKina. 

This tree this here this (alls ; thou this soost ? 

Rendered into Kiguha of North-West Tanganyika, this would be : — 

f/muti guno gwgwa ugwmona ? 

It tree thi.s here it falls ; thou it scest ? 

(The trw falls ; dost thou see it ?) 

The prefixes and their corresponding particles have vari<*d greatly 
in form from the original svllables, as the various Bantu dialects 

^ The full hypothetical forms of the prefixes as joined with 
definite articles— Mbaba, ^gimi, fiigama and so on— are 
added in brackets. Forms very like thes<.» arc met with still in the Mt. 
Elgon languages (Group No. 3) and in Subiya group (No. 32). 

This is prominentlv met with in East Africa, and also in the 
various Bechuana dialects of Central South Africa, where it takes 
the form ol n at the end of words. 

* Or perhaps nga-ba-ntu (afterwards iia-ba-, aim-) ; the form 
ngabantu is actually met with in Zulu-Kaflir : also ngumu 7 ttu. 


became 'more and more corrupt. Assuming these prefixes to have 
consisted once of two distinct particles, such as. for example. Nos. 1 
aad 3, Neu-mu-, or the 6th plural prefix Nga-ma-, the first syllable 
seems to have been of the nature of a ilemonstrative proiwun, and 
the second more like a numeral or an ad)ective. M u- proba Wv meant 
” one,” and A/a- a collective numeral of indefinite number, “applied 
to liquids (especially water), a tnbti of men. a herd of lwasts-“Tan> • 
thing in the maas.* In the corresponding jiartick-s of the concord 
as applied to adjt^tives, verbs and pronouns, sotnclimes the first 
sylliible, Ngii or Nga was taken for the concord and Hometimes the 
second mu or wo. This would iiecoiinl for the seemingly inexjfiicable 
lack of correspoiulence between the modern prefix and its accompany- 
ing particle, whicii so much puzzled Blfek and other early writers on 
the jBantii languages. In many of Iht'se tongues, for example, the 
particle which corresponds at tlie present day to the plural pielix 
Ma- is not always Ma, but more often da-, Va-. A - ; while to Mu- 
(Classes 1 atul 3) the corresponding particle lu'sitles -mu- is gu-, 
gw-, U-, WU-, yu‘, n-, &c. 

The second prefix, Ba- or Aha-, is, in the most archaic Bantu 
Sjieech (the languages of Mt. Elgon), Baba- in its delimte form 
(S^gaba sometimes in Zulu-Kaflir). The concord is -ha- m all the 
less corrupt Bantu tongues, but this plural prefix degenerates into 
IVi-, IIVi-, Ma-, ami A-. The concord ol the 4th ]irefix, Mi-, is gi-, 
-t . - fi- and sometimes -mi-. 'Phe commonest lorm ol the 5tli jiretix 
at the present day is Li (the older and mon^ correct is Dt-), and its 
concortl is the same ; this 5th jirclix is often dropjied (the concord 
remaining) t»r iH'comcs lli-] 7-. Ji- and .V/-. 1'he 7th prefix. Ki-, 
111 many non -related di.ilects pursuits a jiarallel course through Ct 
into Si ( .S7//) and St- and its concord resembles it. The 8th 
prefix is still more vaiiabli*. In its oldest form this is Ibi- or Mbibi . 
Jt is invariably the jilural of the ylh. It becomes m different forms 
of Bantu speech Vt-, Pi-, I'l-, i' V *. Pi-, /-. By-. Bzi-, Psi-. Zwt-, 
Zi- and jfi/-, witli a concord that is similar. The loth prefix, which 
was originally Tt- or I in-, or Zt- 01 Zin-, liecomes Jtn-. Bin-, Dm-, 
Lin-, Oin-, Don-, <liLc. 'Phe w in this juefix is really tlie singular 
prefix No. *>, which is sometimes retained in the plural, and some- 
times omitteil. In the case of Die lolh prefix, the concord or corie- 
sponding ]uonoijn persists long after the prefix has fallen out ol use 
as a definite article. Thus, though it is absent as a pluial pielix tor 
nouns ill the Swahili of ZaJizibar, it leappeats in the concord, 
h'or instance * : htzt zttngn -Cowh these mine ('I'hese cows 
are mine), althougli J^ombe has ceased to be zihombe in the plural, 
the Z%- j>arlide reappears in kizi and zangn. In fact, the persi.^tence 
oi this concord, which exists in almost every known Bantu language 
in connexion with tiu* lolh pndix, shows that prefix to have been in 
iinivcrsjil use at one time. The nth prefix -/.a- sccfins to U* de» 
scended from an older form, Ndu-. Its commonest type is Lu-, 
but it sometimes lo.ses the- L and becomes I/-, and in th»* more archaic 
diiilects is usually pronounced Du- or Bu-. It is also A’a- in one 
or two languages. The j 2lh pretix (Tu-), always used in a diminutive 
sense, di?>.ip)>eai’s in many o) these languages. Where met with it 
is generally 7 u or To-, but sometimes the uiilial T becomes B 
(Bu-, Bo-) or L (Lu-, Lo-) or even Y (Yo-), the concord iollowing the 
fortiitu’s ol the prefix. The 13th ]>retix (Ka-) is sometimes contused 
w'ith the 7th (Kt) and merged into it and vice versa. Ka- very often 
take.s tlie 8th prefix as a plural, more commonly the i2tli, sometimes 
the 14th. This jirefix (Ka-) entirely disappears in the noilh western 
.si'ctioii of the Bantu languages. Bleek thought that it persisted in 
th(' attenuated form of J£- so characteristic of the Cameroon and 
northern Congo languages, but later mvestigations show this /:* 
to be a reduction of Kt- (Kc-) the ytli prefix. The I4tli ])refix Bu- 
is very persistent, but Ireqiiently lost:s its initial letter B, which is 
either softened into V or IL, or disappears altogi*llier. the ])ii*fix 
iHscomiiig U- or O- or Ow-. Sometimes this jirehx lK*comes jialatized 
into By- or even TL (C ). The concord follows suil. The I5tli 
jirelix, Ku-, occasionally lose.s its iiiitkil K or soltens into Hu or xi- 
or strengthens into du. Its concord under these circuinslances soine- 
times remains in the fonn ot Ku-. 'i he Kith, Pa-, ]irefix is one of 
the most puzzling in its distribution and its phonetic changes. A 
very large number of the Bantu languages in the north, east and 
west have a dislike lo tin* consonant I*, winch they frequenlly trans- 
mute into an aspirate (H), or sol ten into V, M ' or h', or simply drop 
out. There is too much evidence in t.ivour of this prefix naviiig 
Iw'en originally Pa- or Mpa-pa lo i-nable us to give it any other jorrn 
III reconstructing the Bantu motliei -tongue. Yet m the most 
archaic Bantu dialects to the noith ol the Victoria Nyanza il is 
I nowhere found in the form of /bi-. If is either Ha- (and Ua- 
changes eastwanl into Sa- !) 01 ll'/f . ■ But for its existence in 
1 this .shape in the language* of Uganda one might almost lie IcjI 
to think that the i6th locative jirefix began as Ha-, and l)y 
I some process without a parallel changed in the east and soutii 
I lo the form of Pa . There are, however, a good mat))* jdacc 
I names in the northern part of the Uganda proterlorafe. m the 
region now occupied by Nilotic negroes, which begin with Pa-. 
These place names would seem to be of ancient Bantu origin in a 

Likewise ha- may have meant ” two ” (Bantu root lUdi - two) ; 
a dual first and then a plural. 

• Wa- in Luganda. In Lusoga (north coast of V'ictoria Nyiinza; 
Wa- becomes Va (Gha). ' 


Tii. \2a 
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land from which the Bantu negroes were subsequently dnven by 
Nilotic invaders from the north. They may l)e relics therefore of 
a time Ixjfore the Pa- prefix of those regions had changed to the 
modern form of Ha-. In S.W. and N.W. Cameroon the initial h of 
the 1 6th i)refix reappears in two or three directs ; but elsewhere 
in North-West Bantu Africa and in the whole basin of the Congo, 
except the extreme south and south-east, the form Pa- is never met 
with : it is Kfl-, Wa-f Ha-^ F<i-, or A-. In the Secuana group of 
ilialects it is Pa- or Ha - ; in the Luyi language of Barotseland it 
assumes the very rare form of lia-, while the first prefix is weakened 
to A-, 

The pronouns in Bantu are in most cases traceable to some such 
general forms as these : — 

I. me, my .... «/?*, w/.* 

Thou, thee, thy . . gwe, hu ; -ko. 

He or she, him* her, his, &c. . a-, ya-, wa- (nom.) ; also ngu- 

(which iH'Comcs yu-, ye-, wu-, 
hit-, U -) ; -MU (acc.) ; -ka, 
-kwe (poss.) : there is also 
another form, ndi (nom. and 
poss.) in the* Western Bantu 
spliere. 

W'C, us, our .... 1SU. swi-, /«-, ti-: -tu- (acc.); 

-itu (poss.). 

Ye, you, your . . tnu, mu-, nyu-, nyi-, -ni ; 

-fiu-, -mu- (acc ) ; -inu 
(poss.). 

They, them, their . . baho, ha - ; -ha- (acc ) ; -haho 

(poss.). 

The Bantu verb consists of a practically unchangeable root which 
i.s funployefl as the second person singular of the imperative. To 
this r<K>t arc prefixed and suffixed various particles. I'hesc are 
worn-down verra which have become auxiliaries or they arc re- 
duced adverbs or prepositions. It is probable (with one exception) 
that the building up of the verlial root into mood.s and tense.s has 
taken place independently in the principal groups of Bantu languages, 
the arrangement followed being probaolv founded on a fundamental 
system common to the original Bantu tongue. 1 'he exception 
alhuUxl to may lx* a rnetliod of forming the preterite tense, which 
seems to lx? shaicd by a great number of widely-spread Bantu 
languages. This may lx* illustrated by the Zulu tanda, love, which 
changes to iandile, have loved, did love. 'I'his -He or -Hi may beaimc 
in other forms -idi, didi, -ire, -ine, but is always referable back to 
some form like -Hi or He, which is probably conni»cted with the root 
U or di {udi or «i). which means “ to be or “ exist.” The initial 
i in the particle -He often affects the last or penultimate syllable 
of the vernal root, thereby causing one of the very rare changes which 
take place in this vocable. In many Bantu diaUs:ts thi* root pa 
(which means to give) becomes pele in the preterite (no doubt from an 
original pa-He), Likewise the Zulu iandile is a contraction of tanda-He. 

i'wo other frequent changes of the terminal vowel of the common 
root are those from a (which is almost invariably the terminal vowel 
of Bantu verbs), (i) into e toTorm the subjunctive tense, (2) into i 
to give a negative sense in certain tenses. With these exceptions 
the vowel a almost invariably terminates verlxil roots. The de- 
partures from lliis rule are so rare that it might almost lx* included 
among the elementary propositions determining the Bantu lan- 
guages. And these instaifces when they occur are generally due 
(as in Swuliiii) to Ixirrowed foreign words (Arabic, l*ortugiiese or 
Kiiglish).^ This point of the terminal a is the more interesting 
lx‘cau.se, by changing the terminal vowel of the verbal rcxit and 
possibly adding a jx’rsonal prefix, one can make nouns from verbs, 
riuis in {.Uganda senyua is the verbal nxit for ” to pardon.” ” A 
pardon ” or ” forgiveness ” is ki-senyuo. " A pardoner ” might Ih» 
mu-senym. In Swahili patani^a would be the verbal root lor “ con- 
ciliate ” ; mpatanaH is a " conciliator,” and upaianiio is ** con- 
ciliation.” Another marked feature of Bantu verbs is their jxiwer 
of modifying the sense of the original verlial root by suffixes, the 
affixion of which modifies the tenninal vowel and iwinetimes the 
preceding consonant of the root. Familiar forms of these variations 
cind their usual meanings are as follows : - 

Supposing an original Bantu root, tanda. hi love ; this may lx*come 
taudwa . .to be loved. 

tandeka or tandtka . .to be lovable. 


/and i/a or tandeia •'* 

tandiza (or -esa) \ 
tamlisa (or -r.f«) ^ f 
tanda na . • 


to love for, willi, or by some 
other person. 

to cau.se to love, 
to love reciprocally 


* Ml is possibly a softening of ^gi, ni ; iigi Incomes in some dialects 
nji, ndi, ni or nibi ; there is in .some of the coast Cameroon languages, 
and in the north-castoni Congo, a word mbi, ntba lor “I,” “me,” 
which seems to be Ixirrowcd from the Sudanian Mimdu tongues. 
The ]x>ssesHive )>ronoun tor the first person is derived from two forms, 
■anti and -ailgi ( ant, -aUgu. -anji, -amhi, &c.). 

* An exce-tHion to this rule is the verlial particle li or di, which 

means “ to be.” Or -ira, -era, 

* This form ma\’ also appear as ta, as lor instance aAu^to he on 
fire becomes r^a, to set on hre. 


The suffix -aka or -aUga sometimes appears and gives a sense of con- 
tinuance to the verbal root. Thus tanda may become tandaka in the 
sense of ” to continue loving.” ® 

The negative verbal particle in the Bantu languages may be traced 
back to an original ka, ta or sa, hi, ti or si in the Bantu mother- 
tongue. Apparently in the parent language this particle had already 
these alternative forms, which resemble tho.se in some W'est .African 
Negro languages. In the vast majority of the Bantu dialects at the 
present day, the negative particle in the verb (which nearly always 
coalesces with the pronominal particle) is descended from this ka, 
ta or sa, hi, ti or si, assuming the forms of ka, ga, Uga, sa, ta, ha, a, 
ti. si. hi, &c. It has coalesced to such an extent in some cases with 
the pronominal particle that the two arc no longer soluble, and it is 
only by the existence of .some intermediate forms (as in the Kongo 
language) that we arc able to guess at the original separation Ix^twcen 
the two. Originally the negative particle ka, sa, &c.. was joined to 
the pronominal particles, thus : — 

Ka-ngi ...... not I. 

(Therefore Ka-ngi tanda not I love.) 

Ka-ku or ka-wu ..... not thou. 

Ka-a ....... not he, she. 

KaHu ....... not wc. 

Ka-nn ....... not ye. 

Ka-hn ....... not they. 

In like manner sa would become sa-ngi, sa-wu, <&c. But very early 
in the liistory of Bantu languages ka-ngi, or sa-ngi, became contract(‘d 
into kai, sai, and finally, ki, si ; ka-ku or ka-wu into ku ; and kaa or sau 
have always lieen ka or sa. Sometimes in the modern languages the 
negative particle (such as ti or si) is used without any vestige of a 
pronoun Ix^ing attached to it, and is applied indifferently to all the 
persons. Occasionally this particle has fallen out of usi;. and the 
negative is expressed (i ) by stress or accent ; (2) by a suffix (traceable 
to a root -pc or -ko) answering to the French pas, and having the 
same sense ; and (3) by the separate employment of an adverb. 
In not a few' Bantu languages the verb used in a negative scn.se 
changes its terminal -a to -i. The subjunctive is very frequently 
formed by changing tiu* terminal -a to -c : thus, tanda = love ; -tandtf 
" may love. 

Biuliograpuy. -A Comparative Grammar of South African 
Languages (in two parts, left unfinished), by Dr W. 1 . Bleek (London, 
1869) ; A Sketch of the Modem Languages of Africa, by R. N. (Tist 
(1882) ; Comparative Grammar of the South African Bantu Languages, 
by Father J. Torrend (1894; mainly composed on a study of the 
languages of the Central Zambezi, interesting, but erroneous in somi* 
deductions, and incomplete). In Sir H. H. John.ston’s The Kiliman- 
jaro expedition (1884^ British Central Africa (1898), and The 
Uganda Protectorate (1902-1904), there are illustrative vwabtilaries ; 
and in George Grenfell and the Congo (i9<^)8) the Congo groups of 
Bantu speech are carefully classified, also the Fernandian and 
C'ameroon. In the numerous c.ssays of Carl Menihof on the original 
structure of the Bantu mother-speech, and on existing languages in 
East and South-East Africa, in the Miitheilungen des Seminars filr 
OHentalische Sprachen, Berlin (also Issued separately through Brock- 
haus, I.eipzig, 1899), and also in his Grundztige einer vergleii henden 
Grammatik dcr Bantusprachen (I^»rlin, 1906), a vast amount of valu- 
able information has been collected, hut Meinhof s deductions there- 
trom are not in every case in accord with those of other authorities. 
The .Swahili- Pnglish Dictionary^ by Dr I,. Krapf (London, 1882), 
contains a mass of not well-sortecrimt invaluable information con- 
ceming the Swahili language as spoken on the coast of East .Africa, 
especially regarding many W'ords now becoming obsolete. .A similar 
mine of information is to be found in An Hncylopaedu I) i( lionary of 
the Manahja (Mang’anja) Language of British Central Africa, by the 
Rev. I>. ('. Scott (1891). Other admirable works are the Dictionary of 
the Congo Language, by the Rev. Holman Bentley (1891), and The 
Folklore of Angola, and a Grammar of Kimbundu, by Dr Heli Chalt;- 
lain. The many handbooks and vocabularies written and published 
by Bisho)> Stec'rc on the languages ol the East African coast-lands 
are of great importance to the student, e^^ecially as they forms 
of the ]^refixes now passing onl of usi*. The Introductory Handbook 
of the Yao Language, by the Rev. Alcxantlcr lietherwick, illustrates 
vc*ry fully that peculiar and im|X)rtant member of the East African 
group. A'ocabuiarics of various Congo languages have been compiled 
by I^r A. Sims ; more important works on this subject have lx»en 
published by the Rev AV. H. Stapleton {Comparative Handbook of 
Congo Languages), and by Rev. John Whitehead (Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Hohangi Language (London. 1899)). E. Torday has 
illustrated the languages of the Western Congo basin (Kwango. 
KwHu, northern Kasai) in the Journal of the Boyal Anthfopologicul 
Institute, There Is a treatise on tlie Lunda language of the south- 
western part of the Belgian Congo, in Portuguese, by Henrique de 
Carvalho, who also in his Ethnographia da ExpedicaO pnrtugueza 

^ In choosing this common root tanda, and applying it to the above 
various terminations, the wTiter is not prepared to say that it is 
associated with all of them in any one Bantu language. .Although 
tanda is a common verb in Zulu, it lias not in Zulu all these variations, 
and in some other language where it may by chance exhibit all the 
variations its own form is changed to londa or randa. 
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ao Mnata Yauvo goes deeply into 3Banlu laiiguagt' cpiostions. The 
Duala language of Cameroon has been illustrated by the Baptist 
missionary Saker in his works published about i8Ch 5, and since igoo 
by German missionaries and explorers (such as Schuler). The 
German work on the Duala language is mostly published in the 
Mittheilun^en d^s Semindrs fUr Orientalische Sprachen (Berlin) ; sec 
also Schuler’s GvatnmaUk des Duala. The Rev. S. Koelle, in his 
PolydoUa A fricana. published in 1851, gav«» a good many interesting 
vocabularies of the almost unknown north-west Bantu borderland, 
as well as of other forms of Bantu speech of the Congo coast and 
c'ongo basin. J. T. Last, in his Polvglotta Africana Orien tails, has 
illustrated briefly many of the East African dialects and languages, 
some otherwise touched by no one else. Ho has also published an 
excellent grammar of the Kagufu language of the East Alrican high- 
lands (U.sagara). The iiillesl information is now extant regarding 
the languages of Vi>anda and I'nyoro, in works by the missionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society (Pilkington, Biackledge. Hattersley, 
Henry Duta and otht*rs). Mr Crabtree, of the same mission, has 
collected information regarding the Masaba dialects of Elgon, and 
these have also been illustrated by Mr C. \V. llobley, and by Sir II. 11. 
Johnston (Uganda Protectorate), and ])rivately by Mr S. A. Northcole. 
Mr A. C. Madan has published works on the Swahili langur.ge and on 
ihc little-knowm Senga oi Central Zambcziaaiul IlVsrtot North-East 
Rhodesia (Oxford University l^ress). Jacottet (I’liris, 1902) hiis in 
liis Grammaire Sidnya piovided an admirable study of thi‘ SMya 
and Luyi languages of Barotseland, and in 1907 Edwin W. Smitli 
(Oxford University Press) brought out a Handbook of the Ha Lan- 
guage (Masliiilcidumbwc). Tlu* Rev. W. Govan Rolx^rtson is the 
author of a complete study of the Iteniba language. Mrs Sydney 
liinde has illustrated tlie dialects ot Kikuyu and Kamha. F. Van 
del* Biirgt has published a Dictionary of Kirnndi (the language spoken 
at the north end of Tanganyika). Oci-hercro of Dainaraland has 
chiefly been illustrated by German writers, old and new ; such as 
Dr KoUh' and Dr P. H. Brincker. The northern languages of this 
Herero group have bec'n studied by members of the American 
Mission at Bailundii under the name ol Umhnndu. Some intormation 
on the languages of the south-western part of the Congo basin and 
those ot south-eastern Angola may be iound in the works of ('apello 
and Iven.s and of Henricjiie de Carv'alho and Commander V. 1.. 
( ameroii. Tlie British, Fiencli and Geiman missionaries have 
}iubUshed many ilictionaries and grammars of the different Secuana 
rlialects, notable amongst which is John Brown’s DUtiouary of 
Secuana and Memhof’s Study of the TSi-veuda. The grammars and 
dielionaries of Zulu- Kaffir are almost too numerous to catalogue. 
Among the best arc Maclareii’s Kapr Grammar and Roberts’ Zulu 
Dictionary. The works of Boyce, Appleyard and Bishop Colenso 
should also be consulted. Miss A. m'riier has written im|K>rtant 
studies on the Zulu click-words and otIuT grammatical c‘ssays and 
vocabularies of the Bantu hiiiguages in the Journal of the African 
Society between 1902 and lyob. The Tclielc dialed ol Zulu has been 
well illustrated by \V. A. Elliott in his Dictionary of the Tebelc and 
Shmia languages (London, 1897). The Konga (Tonga, Si gwainha, 
Hlengwe, <^c.) are ck’alt witli in the Grammaire Ronga (Lausanne, 
189(1) of Henri Junod. Bishop Smyth and John Mathews have 
published a vocabulary and short grammar of the Xilenge (Shilenge) 
language of Inhambane (S.P.CJi., ic)o2). The journal Anthropos 
(Vienna) sljoiild also be coiis'ilted (11. II. J.) 

BANVILLE, THEODORE FAULLAIN DE (1823-189]), French 
poet and miscellaneous writer, was born at Moulins in llie 
Bourbonnais, on the 14th of March 1823. He was the son of a 
('aptain in the French navy. His boyhood, by his own account, 
was cheerlessly passed at a lyccic in Paris ; he was not harshly 
treated, but took no part in tlie amusements of his companions. 
On leaving school with but slender means of support, he devoted 
himself to letters, and in 1842 published his first volume of verse 
{J.es Carialides), which was followed by Les Stalactites in j 84(>. 
The poems encountered some adverse criticism, but secured for 
their author the approbation and friendship of Alfred de Vigny 
and Jules Janin. Henceforward Banville’s life was steadily 
devoted to literary production and criticism. He printed other 
volum(*s of verse, among which the Odes funanihulesqiies 
(Alen9on, 1857) received un.stinted praise from Victor Hugo, to 
whom they were dedicated. Later, several of his comedies in 
\Trse were produced at the Theatre Fran^ais and on other stages ; 
and from 1853 onwards a stream of prose flowed from his in- 
dustrious pen, including studies of Parisian manners, sketches 
of well-known persons (Carnets parisienne%, &c.\ and a series of 
tales (Conics bourgeois ^ Conies hhdiques, 6 rc.), most of which were 
republished in his collected works (1875-1878). He also wrote 
freely for reviews, and acted as dramatic critic for more than one 
itcwspaper. Throughout a life spent mainly in Paris, Banville’s 
genial character and cultivated mind ww him the friendship 
of the chief men of letters of his time. He was also intimate with 


Frederick-Lemaitre and other famous actors. In 1858 he was 
decorated with the legion of honour, and was promoted to be an 
officer of the order in i886. He died in Paris on the 15th of March 
i89i,having just completed his sixty-eighth year. Ban ville’s claim 
to remembrance rests mainly on his poetry. ' His plays are written 
with distinction and refinement, but arc deficient in dramatic 
power ; his stories, though marked by fertility of invention, arc 
as a rule conventional and unreal. Alost of his praise, indeed, in 
substance if not in manner, is that of a journalist. His lyrics, 
however, rank high. A careful and loving student of the finest 
models, he did even more than his greater and somewhat older 
comrades, Victor Hugo, -Alfred dc Mussel and Theophile 
Gautier, to free French poetry from the fellers of metre and 
mannerism in which it had limped from the dav s of Mallierbc. 
In the Odes funanibulesques and elsewhere he re vived with perfect 
grace and understanding the rondeau and the villatulle, and like 
Victor Hugo in Les OrientalcSy wrote pantoums (pantuns) after the 
Malay fashion. He published in 1872 a Petit traitc di versification 
frangaise in exposition of his metrical methods. He was a master 
of delicate satire, and used with much effect the difficult humour 
of .sheer bathos, happily adapted by him from some of the early 
folk-songs. He has somewhat rashly been compared to Heine, 
whom he profoundly admired ; but if he lacked the sii|)renic 
touch of genius, he remains a delightful writer, who exercised a 
wise and sound influence upon the art of his generation. 

Among his other work.s may be mentioned the p(jcms, Idylles 
prtissiennes and Trentc-six ballades /VnrwAM (1875) ; the 

prose tales, Les Saliimhanques (1853); Esqnisses parniennes 
(1859) and Conies feeriqttcs ; and the plfiys, Lr Fenilleion 
d'Aristophane (iH^ 2), Gringoire (iSGG), and Deiduniia (iHfG). 

Se»‘ also J. Leiiinitre, Les Contimpouiins (I1r.1l hcnr.s, 18S5) . 
Saiiite-Bciue, Causeiics du liindi, \c)l. xiv ; Maurice Sjiroink. l.es 
Attistes lUUraires (1889). (('.) 

BANYAN, or Banian (an Arab corruption, borrowed by the 
Portuguese from tlie Sanskrit vanij^ “ merchant ”), the Ficus 
Jndica, or Bengalrnsis, a tree of the fig gemus. The name 
was originally given by Europeans to a particular tree on the 
Persian Gulf beneath which some Hindu “ merchants *’ had 
built a pjigoda. In ( alcutta the word was once gen(‘rall\’ ajiplied 
to a native broker or head clerk in any business or private hou.se, 
now usually known as sircar. linnya, a corruption of the word 
common in Bengal generally, is usually applied to the native 
grain-dealer. I'.arly writers sometimes use the term gcnerically 
for all Hindus in western India. Banyan was long Anglo-Indian 
for an undershirt, in allu.sion to the body garment of the Hindus, 
especially the Banyans. 

Banyan days is a nautical slang term. In the British na\y 
there were formerly two clays in each week on whic h meat formed 
no part of the men's rations. These were called banyan day.s, 
in allusion to the vegetarian diet of the Hindu merchants. 
Banyan hospital also became a slang term for a hospital for 
animals, in reference to the Hinclu’s humanity and his dislike 
of taking the life of any animal. 

BAOBAB,.^(/a«.vf>/7/flfrf/g/7a/</(naturalordcr />’(>////vrtcra(?),anative 
of tropical Africa, one of the largt‘st trees known, its stem reac'hing 
30 ft. in diameter, though the heigdil is not gn‘al. It has a large 
woody fruit, containing a miK'ilaginous pulp, with a pleasant c:ool 
ta.ste, in which the seeds are buried. Th(! bark yields a .strong 
fibre which is made into ropes and woven into cloth. 'Fhe wood 
is very light and soft, and the trunks of living trees are often 
exc^ivatcd to form houses. The name, of the genus was given by 
Linnaeus in honour of Michel Adan.son, a cclchratecJ P'rcnch 
botanist and traveller. 

BAPHOMET, the imaginary symbol or idol which the Knights 
Templars were accused of worshipping in their secret riles. 
The term is suppexsed to be a corruption of Mahomet, who in 
several medieval Latin poems seems to be called by this name. 
J.von Hammer- Piirgstall, in h'vsMysterium Baphometi'i rcltralum 
&c.y and Die Schuld der Tern pier ^ revived the old ( harge against 
the Templars. The word, according to his inlcipretalion, signi- 
fies the baptism of Metis ^ or of fire, anri is, therefore, conncjctcd 
with the impurities of the Gnostic Ophite.s (q.v.). Additional 
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evidence of this, according to Hammer-Puigstall, is to be found 
in the architectural decorations of the Templars* churches. 

An clat>orate criticism of Hammer-Purgstall’s arguments was made 
in the Jownal des Savans, March and April 1819, by M. Haynouard, 
a well-known defender of the Templars. (See also Hallam. Middle 
Ages, c. i. note 15.) 

BAPTISM. The Gr. words fSawrurfttU and fSdtrTurfm (both 
of which occur in the New Testament) signify “cerem^ial 
washing,” from the verb the shorter form 

meaning “ dip ” without ritual significance (e.g. the finger in 
water, a robe in blood). That a ritual washing away of sin 
characterized other religions than the Christian, the Fathers of 
the church were aware, and Tcrtullian notices, in his tract On 
Baptism (ch. v.), that tlie votaries of Isis and Mithras were 
initiated per lavacrum, “ through a font,” and that in the Ludi 
ApolUnares et Eletisimi, «>. the mysteries of Apollo and Eleusis, 
men were baptized (linguniur, Tcrtullian’s favourite word for 
baptism), and, what is more, baptized, as they presumed to 
think, “ unto regeneration and exemption from the guilt of their 
perjuries.” ” Among the ancients,” he adds, ” any one who 
had stained himself with homicide went in search of waters 
that could purge him of his guilt.” 

The texts of the New Testament relating to Christian baptism, 
gi\Tn roughly in chronological order, are the following : — 

A.D. 55-60, Rom. vi. 3, 4 ; I Cor. i. 12-17, vi. 11, x. 1-4, xii. 13, 
XV. 29 ; Gal. hi. 27. 

A.n. 60-65, ('ol. ii. ti, 12 ; Eph. iv. 5, v. 26. 

A.i). 60-70, Mark x. 38, 39. 

A.D. 80-90, Acts i. 5, ii. 38-41, viii. 16, 17, x. 44-48, xix. 1-7, 
xxii. t 6 ; I Pet. hi. 20, 21 ; Heb. x. 22. 

A. II. 90-100, John iii. 3-8, hi. 22, iii. 26, iv. r, 2. 

Uncertain, Mutt, xxviii. 18-20 ; Mark xvi. 16. 

The baptism of Jolin is mentioned in the following : — 

A.i). 60 70, Mark i. i-ir. 

A.n. 80 -90, Matt. iii. 1-16.; Uukehi. 1-22, vii. 29, 30; Acts i. 22, 
X, 37, xiii. 24, xviii. 25, xix. 3, 4, 

A.n. 90 too, John i, 25-33, 23, x. 40. 

ll is best to defer the question of the origin of Christian 
baptism until the history of the rite in the centuries which 
followed has been sketched, for we know more clearly what 
baptism became after the year too than what it was before. And 
that method on which a great scholar ^ insisted when studying 
the old I’ersian religion is doubly to be insisted on in the study 
of the history of baptism and the cognate institution, the 
eucharist, namely, to avoid equally ” the narrowness of mind 
which clings to mailers of fact without rising to their cause and 
connecting them with the series of associated phenomena, and 
the wild and uncontrolled spirit of comparison, which, by com- 
piiring everything, confounds everything.” 

Our earliest detailed accounts of baptism are in the Teaching 
of the Apostles {c. 90-120) and in Justin Martyr, 

1 ’hc Teaching has the following : 

1. Now concerning baptism, thus bajitize ye : having spoken 
beforehand all these things, baptize into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, in living water. 

2. But if thou hast not living water, l)aptize into other water ; 
if thou cansl not in cold, in warm. 

3. But if thou hast not either, pour water upon the head 
thri('c, in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. 

4. Now before the baptism, let him that is baptizing and 
him that is l>eing liaptized fast, and any others who can ; but 
thou biddesl him whq is being baptized to fast one or two days 
before. 

The ” things spoken lieforehand ” aa' the moral precepts known 
as the two ways, the one of life and the other of death, with which 
the tract begins. This Ixidy of moral teaching is older than the 
rest of the tract, and may go back to the year a.d. 80. 

Justin thus describes the rite in ch. Ixi. of his first Apology, 
(f. 140) 

' Janu's Darniesieter, in “ I at rod. to the Vendidad,” in the Sacred 
Poolis of the East 


“ I will also relate the manner in which we dedicated ourselves 
to God when we had been made new through Christ As many 
as are persuaded and believe that what we teach and say is true, 
and undertake to be able to live accordingly, are instructed to 
pray and entreat God with fasting, for the remission of their 
sins that are past, we praying and fasting with them. Then they 
are brought by us where there is water, and are regenerated in 
the same manner in which we were ourselves regenerated. For 
in the name of God, the Father and Lord of the universe, and of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit, they then receive 
the washing with water.’* 

In the sequel Justin adds : — 

“ There is pronounced over him who chooses to be born again, 
and has repented of his sins, the name of God the Father and Lord 
of the universe, he who leads to the laver the person that is to 
be washed calling Him by this name alone. For no one can utter 
the name of the ineffable God, and this washing is called Illumina- 
tion (Gr. «/»(i>Tar/ids'), because they who learn these things arc 
illuminated in their understandings. And in the name of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name 
of the Holy Ghost, who through the prophets foretold all things 
about Jesus, he who is illuminated is washed.” 

In ch. xiv. of the dialogue with Trypho, Justin asserts, as 
against Jewish rites of ablution, that Christian baptism alone 
can purify those who have repented. “ This,” he says, “ is the 
water of life. But the cisterns which you have dug for yourselves 
arc broken and profitless to you. For what is the use of that 
baptism which cleanses the flesh and body alone } Baptize 
the soul from wrath, from envy and from hatred ; and, lo ! 
the body is pure.” 

In ch. xliii. of the same dialogue Justin remarks that ” those 
who have approached God through Jesus Christ have received 
a circumcision, not carnal, but spiritual, after the manner of 
Enoch.” 

In after ages Imptism was regularly called illumination. Late 
in the 2nd century 7 'ertullian describes the rite of baptism in 
his treatise On ike Resurrection oj the Flesh, thus : 

1. The flesh is washed, that the soul may be freed from stain. 

2. Tlie flesh is anointed, that the soul may be con.secrated. 

3. The flesh is sealed (i.e, signed with the cross), that the soul 
also may lye protected. 

4. The flesh is overshadowed with imposition of hands, that 
the soul also may be illuminated by the Spirit. 

5. The flesh feeds on the body and blood of Christ, that the 
soul also may be filled and sated with God. 

6. He also mentions elsewhere that the neophytes, after 
baptism, were given a draught of milk and honey. (The candi- 
date for baptism, we further learn from his tract On Baptism, 
prepared himself by prayer, fasting and keeping of vigils.) 

Before stepping into the font, which both sexes did quite naked, 
llie neophytes had to renounce the devil, his pomps and angels. 
Baptisms were usually conferred at Easter and in the season of 
Pentecost which ensued, and by the bishop or by priests and 
deacons commissioned by him. 

Such are the leading features of the rite in Tcrtullian, and they 
reappear in the 4th century in the rites of all the orthodox 
churches of East and West ; Tcrtullian testifies that the 
Marcionites observed the particulars numbered one to six, which 
must therefore go back at least to the year 150. About the year 
300, those desirous of being baptized were (a) admitted to the 
catechumenatc, giving in their names to the bishop, (b) They 
were subjected to a scrutiny and prepared, as to-day in the 
western churches the young are prepared for confirmation. 
The catechetic course included instruction in monotheism, in 
the folly of polytheism, in the Christian .scheme of salvation, 
8:c. {e) They were again and again exorcized, in order to rid 
thernt of the lingering taint of the worship of demons, (d) Some 
days or even weeks beforehand they had the creed recited to 
them. They might not write it down, but learned it by heart 
and had to repeat it just before bapti.sm. This rite was called 
in the West the traditio and redditio of the symbol. The Lord’s 
Prayer w'as communicated with similar solemnity in the West 
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(tradilio precis). The creed given in Rome was the so-called 
Apostles’ Greedy originally compiled as we now have it to exclude 
Marcionites. In the East various other symbols were used. 
(e) There followed an act of unction, made in the East with the 
oil of the catechumens blessed only by the priest, in the West 
with the priest’s saliva applied to the lips and ears. The latter 
was accomp^ied by the following formula : Effeta, that is, 
be thou opened unto odour of sweetness. But do thou flee, O 
Devil, for the judgment of God is at hand.” (/) Renunciation of 
Satan. The catechumens turned to the west in pronouncing 
this ; then turning to the east they recited the creed, (g) They 
stepped into the font, but were not usually immersed, and the 
priest recited the baptismal formula over them as he poured 
water, generally thrice, over their heads. (Jt) They were anointed 
aU over with chrism or scented oil, the priest reciting an appro- 
priate formula. Deacons anointed the males, deaconesses the 
females. (/) They pul on white garments and often baptismal 
wreaths or chaplets as well. In some churches they had worn 
cowls during the catechu menate, in sign of repentance of their 
sins. (/) They received the sign of tlie cross on the brow ; the 
bishop usually dipped his thumb in the chrism and said : “ In 
name of Father, Son and Holy Cihost, peace be with tliee.’' In 
laying his hands on their heads the bishop in many places, 
especially in the West, called down upon them the sevenfold 
spirit. (/?) The first communion followed, with milk and honey 
added. (/) Usually the water in the font was exorcized, blessed 
and chrism poured into it, just before the catechumen entered it. 
(m) Easter was the usual season of baptism, but in tlie East 
Epiphan)' was ecjually favoured. Pentecost was sometimes 
chosen. We hear of all three feasts being habitually chosen in 
Jerusalem early in the 4th century, but fifty years later baptisms 
seem to have been almost confined to Easter. The prejmralory 
fasts of the catec'humens must have helped to establish the 
Lenten fast, if indeed they were not its origin. 

(Certain features of baptism as used during the earlier centuries 
must now he noticed. They are the following -(1) Use of 
fonts (2) Status of baptizer ; (3) Immersion, submersion or 
aspersion ; (4) Exorcism ; (5) Baptismal formula and trine 
immersion ; (6) The age of baptism ; (7) (.onfirraation ; (8) 
Disciplina arcavi ; (9) Regeneration ; (10) Relation to repent- 
ance ; (ii) Baptism for the dead: (12) Use of the name; 
(13) Origin of the institution ; (14) Analogous rites in other 
religions. 

1. Fonts. — The New lestament, the Didache, Justin, 
Tertullian and other early sources do not enjoin the use of a 
font, and contemplate in general the use of running or liviiig 
water. It was a Jewish rule that in ablutions the water should 
run over and away from the parts of the body washed. In acts 
of martyrdom, as late as the age of Decius, we read of baptisms 
in rivers, in lakes and in the sea. In exceptional cases it sufficed 
for a martyr to be sprinkled with his own blood. But a martyr’s 
death in itself was enough. Nearchus (r. 250) quieted the .scruples 
of his unbaptized friend Polycuctes, when on the scaffold he 
asked if it were possible to attain salvation without baptism, 
with this answer ; “ Behold, we see the Lord, when they brought 
to Him the blind that they might be healed, hud nothing to say 
to them about the holy mystery, nor did He ask them if they had 
been baptized ; but this only, whether they came to Him with 
true faith. Wherefore He asked them, Do ye believe that 1 am 
able to do this thing ? ” 

Tertullian (c. 200) writes (de BapU iv.) thus : “ It makes no 
difference whether one is washed in the sea or in a pool, in a 
river or spring, in a lake or a ditch. Nor can we distinguish 
between those whom John baptized (tinxit) in the Jordan and 
those whom Peter baptized in the Tiber.” ITie custom of 
baptizing in the rivers when they are annually blessed at Epiphany, 
the feast of the Lord's baptism, still survives in Armenia ancl 
in the East generally. Those of the Armenians and Syrians 
who have retained adult baptism use rivers alone at any time 
of year. 

TTie church of Tyre descril>ed by Eu.sebius {H.E. x. 4) seems 
to have liad a font, and the chui^ order of Macarius, bishop 


of Jerusalem (r. 3”-335)^ orders the font to be placed in the same 
building as the alUr, behind it and on the right hand ; but the 
same order lays down that a font is not essential in cases of illness 
for “ the Holy Spirit is not hindered by want of a vessel.” 

2. SUitus of Ignatius (Smyrn. viii.) wrote that it is 

not lawful to baptize or hold an agape (Lord's Supper) without 
the bishop. So Tertullian {de Bapt. xvii ) reserves the right of 
admitting to baptism and of conferring it to the snmmus sacerdos 
or bishop, Cyprian {£/>«/. Ixxiii. 7) to bishops and priests. Later 
canons continued this restriction; and although in outlying 
parts of Christendom deacons claimed the right, the otficial 
churches accorded it to presbyters alone and none but bishops 
could perform the confirmation or seal. In the Montanist 
churches women baptized, and of this there are traces in the 
earliest church and in the C'aucasus. Thus St 'Fhekla baptized 
herself in her own blood, and St Nino, the female evangelist of 
Georgia, baptized king Mirian (see “ Life of Nino,” Studia 
Biblica. 1903). In cases of imminent death a layman or a 
woman could baptize, ancl in the case of new-born children it is 
often necessary. 

3. Immersion or Aspersion. - 'J’he Didache bids us “ pour 

water on the head,” and Christian pictures and sculptures 
ranging from the 1st to the 10th century represent the baptizand 
as standing in the water, while the baptizer pours water from 
his hand or from a bowl over his head. Kven if we allow for tlie 
difficultv of representing complete submersion in art, it is never- 
theless clear tliat it was not insisted on ; nor were the earliest 
fonts, to judge from the ruins of them, large and deep enough 
for such an usage. The earliest literary notices of baptism are 
far from conclusive in favour of submersion, imd an* often to be 
regarded as merely rhetorical. 'J'he rubrics of the MSS., it is 
true, enjoin totiil immersion, but it only came into general 
vogue in the 7th century, “ when the growing rarity t»f adult 
baptism made the Gr. word patient of an interpreta- 

tion that suited that of infants only.” ^ 'I'he A>y of Trullt. the 
manual of the old Armenian Baptists, archaically prescribes 
that the penitent admitted into the church slvall advance I'n his 
knees into the middle of the water and that the elect one or 
bishop shall then pour water over his head. 

4. Exorcism. — Thii Didache and Justin merely prescribe 
fasting, the use of which was to hurry the exit of evil spirits 
who, in choosing a nidus or tenement, preferred a well-fed body 
to an emaciated one, according to the belief cmbcxlied in the 
interpolated saying of Mutt. xvii. 21 : “ This kind (of demon) 
goeth not forth except by prayer and fasting.” Tlie exorcisms 
tended to become longer and longer, the later the rite. The 
English prayer-book excludes them, as it also excludes the 
renunciation of the devil and all liis angels, his pomps and works. 
These elements were old, but scarcely })rimitive ; and the archaic 
rite of the Key of Truth (see Paulicians) is witl)oiit them. 
Basil, in his work On the Holy Spirit, confesses his ignorance of 
how these and other features of his haptisnjal rite Imtl originated. 
He iastances the blessing of the water of Ixiptism, of the oil of 
anointing and of the baptizand himself, the use of anointing him 
with oil, trine immersion, the formal renunciation of Satan and 
his angels. All these features, he says, had been handed down 
in an unpublished and unspoken teaching, in a silent and 
sacramental tradition. 

5. The Baptismal Formula. The* triniUirian formula and trine 
immersion were not uniformly used from the beginning, nor did 
they always go together. The Teaching of the Apostles, indeed, 
prescril>es baptism in the name of Father, Son and Holy (ihosi, 
but on the next page speaks of those who have been Ijaptizrd 
into the name of the Lord -the normal formula of tlie Ne w 
Testament. In the 3rd century baptism in the name oi i hrist 
was still so wide.spread that Pope Stephen, in oppfi'.iiion lo 
Cyprian of Carthage, declared it to be valid. From Pope 
Z^hariah (Ep. x.) we learn that the ( cltic missionaries in 
baptizing omitted one or more persons of the 'f'rinitv, and this 
was one of the reasons why the church of Rome anathematized 

* Rogers* essay on Baptism and Christian Arcliaeology in Studi.: 
Biblica, vol. v. 
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them ; Pope Nicholas, however (858-867), in the Responsa ad 
ennsnlta Bulgarorum, allowed baptism to be valid tanium in 
nomine Christi, as in the Acts. Basil, in his work On the Holy 
Spirit just mentioned, condemns “ baptism into the Lord 
alone as insufficient. Baptism “ into the death of Christ ” is 
often specified by the Armenian fathers as that which alone was 
essenti d. 

Ursinus, an African monk (in Gennad. de Scr. EccL xxvii.), 
Hilary {de Synodis, Ixxxv.), the synod of Nemours (a.d. 1284), 
also asserted that baptism into the name of Christ alone was 
valid. The formula of Rome is, “ I baptize thee in the name 
of Father and Son and Holy Spirit.” In the East, “so-and-so, 
the servant of God, is baptized,” &c. The Greeks add Amen after 
each person, and conclude with the words, “ Now and ever and 
to aeons of aeons, amen.” 

We first find in Tertullian trine immersion explained from the 
triple invocation, Nam nee semel, sed ter, ad singula nnmrna in 
personas singulas iingnimur : “ Not once, but thrice, for the 
several names, into the several persons, are we dipped ” {ad%K 
Prax. XX vi.). And Jerome says : “ We are thrice plunged, that 
the one sacrament of the Trinity may he shown forth.” On the 
other hand, in numerous fathers of East and West, e.g. Leo of 
Rome, Athanasius, Gregon' of Nyssa, Theophylactus, ("yril of 
Jerusalem and others, trine immersion was regarded as being 
.symbolic of the three days’ entombment of Christ ; and in the 
Armenian baptismal rubric this interpretation is enjoined, as 
also in an epistle of Macarius of Jerusalem addressed to the 
Armenians (c. 330). In Armenian writers this interpretation is 
further associated with the idea of baptism into the death of 
(hrist. 

Trine immersion then, as to the origin of which Basil confesses 
his ignorance, must be older than either of the rival explanations. 
Tliese are clearly aetioIogi(‘al, and invented to explain an existing 
custom, which the church had adoptefl from its pagan medium. 
For pagan lustrations were normally threefold ; thus Virgil 
writes (.fc;/. vi. 22g): Ter sodas pura dreumtulit undo, Ovid 
(Met. vii. i8<) and Fasti, iv. 315), Persius (ii. 16) and Horace 
(Ep. i. I. 37) similarly speak of trine lustrations ; and on the 
last mentioned passage the scholiast Aero remarks : “ He uses 
the words thrice purely^ because people in expiating their sins, 
plunge themselves in thrice.” Such examples of the ancient 
usage encounter us everywhere in Greek and Latin antiquity. 

6. Age of Baptism.— In the oldest (ireek, Armenian, Syrian 
and other rites of Ixiptism, a service of giving a Christian {i.e. 
non-pagan) name, or of sealing a child on its eighth day, is found. 
According to it the f)riest, either at the door of the church or at 
the home, blessed the infant, scaled it (this not in Armenia) with 
the sign of the cross on its forehead, and prayed that in due 
season (*V Kuipt^ or at the proper time (Armenian) it 

may enter the holy Catholic churcli. This rite announces itself 
as the analogue of Christ’s circumcision. 

On the fortieth day from birth another rite is prescribed, of 
churching the child, which is now taken into the church with its 
mother. Both are blessed by the clergy, whose petition now is 
that God ” may preserve this child and cause him to grow up by 
the unseen grace ()f ITis power and make him worthy in due season 
of the washing of baptism.” As the first rite corresponds to the 
circumcision and naming of Jesus, so does the second to His 
presentation in the temple. These two rites really begin the 
cntechumenate or period of instruction in the faith and discipline 
of the churcli. It depended on the individual how long he would 
wait for initiation. Whenever he felt inclined, he gave in his 
name as a candidate. •This was usually done at the beginning of 
Lent. The bishop and clergy next examined the candidates one 
by one, and ascertained from their neighlxiurs whether they had 
led such exemplary Ih’cs as to be worthy of admission. In case 
of strangers from another church certificates of character had 
to lie produced. If a man seemed unworthy, the bishop dis- 
missed him until another occasion, when he might be worthier; 
but if all was satisfactor>' he was admitted, in the West as a 
competens or ashet^ in the East as a i.e. one in 

course of being illumined, rsually two sponsors made themselves 


responsible for the past life of the candidate and for the sincerity 
of his faith and repentance. The essential thing was that a man 
should come to ikptism of his own free will and not under 
compulsion or from hope of gain. Macarius of Jerusalem (op. dt.) 
declares that the grace of the spirit is given in answer to our 
prayers and entreaties for it, and that even a font is not needful, 
but only the wish and desire for grace. Tertullian, however, in 
his work On Baptism^ holds that even that is not always enough. 
Some girls and boys at ("arthage had asked to be baptized, and 
there were sc^me who urged the granting of their request on the 
score that Christ said : “ Forbid them not to come unto Me ” 
(Matt. xix. 14), and : “ To each that usketh thee give ” (Luke vi. 
30). Tertullian replies that “ We must beware of giving the holy 
thing to dogs and of casting pearls before .swine.” He cites 
I Tim. V. 22 : “ Lay not on thy hands hastily, lest thou share in 
another’s sins.” He denies that the precedents of the eunuch 
baptized by Philip or of Paul baptized without hesitation by 
Simon (to which the other party appealed) were relevant. He 
dwells on the risk nin by the sponsors, in case the candidates for 
whose purity they went bail should fall into sin. It is mor(» 
expedient, he concludes, to delay baptism. Why should pKJrsons 
still in the age of innocence be in a hurry to be baptized and win 
remission of sins ? Let people first Icam to feel their need of 
salvation, so that we may be sure of giving it only to those who 
really want it. Especially let the unmarried postpone it. The 
risks of the age of puberty are extreme. Let people have married 
or be anyhow steeled in continence before they arc admitted to 
baptism. It would appear from the homilies of Aphraatcs 
(r. 340) that in the Syriac church also it was usual to renounce 
the married relation after baptism. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his 
Catecheses, insists on “ the longing for the heavenly polity, on 
the goodly resolution and attendant hope ” of the catechumen 
{Pro. Cat. ch. i.). If the resolution be not genuine, the bodily 
washing, he says, profits nothing. “ God asks for nothing else 
except a goodly determination. Say not : How can my sins he 
wiped out ? I tell thee, by willing, by believing ” (ch. viii.). 
So again {Cat. I. ch. iii.) “ God gives not his holy treasures .to the 
dogs ; but where he sees the goodly determination, there he 
iHJStows the seed of salvation. . . . Tliose then who would 
receive the spiritual .saving .seal hu\e need of a determination 
and will of their owm. . . . Grace has need of faith on our part.” 
In Jerusalem, therefore, whither believers flocked from all over 
Christendom to be buried, the oflTicial point of view as late as 
A.i>. 350 was entirely that of Tertullian. Tertullian's scruples 
were not long resfiected in Carthage, for in Cyprian’s works 
{c. 250) we already hear of new-born infants being baptized. In 
the same region of Africa, however, Monica w'oiild not let her son 
Augustine be baptized in Iwyhood, though he clamoured to lx*. 
She was a conservative. In the Greek world thirty was a usual 
age in the 4th century for persons to lx* baptized, in imitation of 
C’hrist. It is still the age preferred by the Baptists of Armenia. 
But it was often delayed until the deathbed, for the primitive 
idea that mortal sins committed after liaptism w\*re sins against 
the Holy Spirit and unforgivable, still influenced men, and 
survived among the C^thars up to the 14th century. The fathers, 
however, of the 4th century emphasized already the danger of 
deferring the rite until men fall into mortal sickness, when they 
may l>e unconscious or paralysed or otherwise unable to profess 
their faith and repentance, or to .swallow the viaticum. Gregory 
Theologus therefore {c. 340) suggests the age of three years as 
suitable for baptism, becau.se by then a child is old enough, if not 
to understand the questions put to him, at any rate to speak and 
make the necessary responses. Gregory sanctions the baptism 
of infants only where there is imminent danger of death. “It 
is better that they should be sanctified without their own sense 
of it than that they pass away unsealed and uninitiated.” And 
he justifies his view by this, that circumcision, which foreshadowed 
the Christian seal {cr<ppay(%\ was imposed on the eighth day on 
those who as yet had no use of reason. He also urges the analogue 
of “ the anointing of the doorposts, which preserved the first-born 
by things that have no sense.” On such grounds was justified 
the transition of a baptism which liegan as a spontaneous act of 
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self<KX)nsecration into an opus operatum. How long after this it 
was before infant baptism became normal inside the Byzantine 
church, we do not exactly know, but it was natural that mothers 
should insist on their children being liberated irom Satan and 
safeguarded from demons as soon as might be. The change come 
more quickly in Latin than in Greek Christendom, and very 
slowly indeed in the Armenian and Georgian churches. Augus- 
tine’s insistence on original sin, a doctrine never quite accepted 
in his sense in the East, hurried on the change. 

7. Confirmation , — In the West, however, the sacrament has 
been saved from becoming merely magical by the rite of confirma- 
tion or of reception of the Spirit being separated from the baptism 
of regeneration and reserved for an adult age. The English 
church confirms at fifteen or sixteen ; the Roman rather earlier. 
The catechetic course, which formerly preceded the complete rite, 
now intervenes between its two halves ; and the sponsors who 
formerly attested the worthiness of the candidate and received 
him up as anadochi out of the font, have become god-parents, 
who take the baptismal vows vicariously for infants who cannot 
answer for themselves. In the liast, on the contrary, the complete 
rite is read over the child, who is thus confirmed from the first. 
The Roman church already foreshadowed the change and gave a 
peculiar salience to confirmation as early as the 3rd century, 
when it decreed that persons already baptized by heretics, but 
reverting to the church should not \ye baptized over again, but 
only have hands laid on them. It was cHherwise in Africa and 
the East. Here they insisted in such cases on a repetition of the 
entire rite, baptism and confirmation together. The Cathars 
(q,v,) of the middle ages discarded water baptism altogether as 
being a Jewish rite, but retained the laying on of hands with 
the traditio precis as sufficient initiation. This they called the 
spiritual baptism, and interpreted Matt, xxviii. 19, as a command 
to practise it, and not water baptism. 

8. Discipliua arcani — The communication to the candidates 
of the Creed and Lord’s Prayer was a solemn rite. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, in his instruction of the catechumens, urges them to 
learn the Creed by heart, but not write it down. On no account 
must they divulge it to unbaptized persons. The same rule 
already meets us in Clement of Alexandria before the year 200. 
In time this rule gave rise to what is called the Disciplina arcani. 
Following the fashion of the pagan mysteries in which men were 
only permitted to gaze upon the sacred objects after minute 
lustrations and scTupulous purifications, Christian teachers 
came to represent the Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Lord’s Supper 
as nu'steries to be guarded in silence and never divulged either 
to the unbaptized or to the pagans. And yet Justin Martyr, 
'I'ertullian and other apologists of the 2nd century had found 
nothing to conceal from the eye and ear of pjigan emperors and 
their ministers. In the 3rd century this love of mystification 
reached the pitch of hiding even the gospels from the unclean 
eyes of pagans. Probably Mgr. Pierre HattifoP is correct in 
supposing that the Disciplina arcani was more or less of a make- 
believe, a bit of belletristic trifling on the part of the over- 
rhetorical Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. It is in them 
that the atmosphere of mystery attains a maximum of intensity, 
'rhey clearly felt themselves called upon to out-trump the pagan 
Mystae, Vet it is inconceivable that men and women should 
spend years, even whole lives, as catechumens within the pale of 
the church, and really remain ignorant all the time of the Trini- 
tarian Epiclesis used in baj)tism, of the Creed, and above all of 
the Lord’s Prayer. Wherever the Disciplina arcani^ i.e, the 
obligation to keep secret the formula of the threefold name, the 
creed based on it and the Lord’s Prayer, was taken seriously, it 
was akin to the scruple which exists everywhere among primitive 
religionists against revealing to the profane the knowledge of a 
powerful name or magic formula. The name of a deity was often 
kept secret and not allowed to be written down, as among the Jews. 

9. Regeneration , — The idea of r^eneration seldom occurs in 
the New Testament, and perhaps not at all in connexion with 
baptism ; for in the conversation with Nicodemus, John iii. 3-8, 
the words “ of water and ” in v. 5 offend the context, spiritual 
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re-birth alone being insisted upon in vv. 3, 6, 7 and 8 ; moreover, 
Justin Martyr, who cites v. 5, seems to omit them. Nor is there 
any mention of water in ch. i. 13, where, according to the oldest 
text, Christ is represented as having been born or begotten not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God. 

In I Pet. i. 3, it is said of the saints that God the Father 
begat them anew unto a living hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus, and in v. 23 that they have been begotten again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible through the word of God. 
But here again it is not dear that the writer has in view water 
baptism or any rite at all as the means and occasion of regenera- 
tion. In the conversation with Nicodemus we seem to overhear 
a protest against the growing tendency of the last years of the 
I St century to substitute formal sacraments for the free afflatus 
of the spirit, and to “crib, cabin and confine ’’ the gift of prophecy. 

The passage where re-birth is best put forward in connexion 
with baptism is Luke iii. 22, where ancient texts, including the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, read, “ Thou art my beloved Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee.’’ These words were taken in the sense 
that Jesus was then re-born of the Spirit an adoptive Son of God 
and Messiah ; and with this reading is bound up the entire 
adoptionist school of Christology. It apparently underlies the 
symbolizing of Christ as a fish in the art of the catacombs, and 
in the literature of the 2nd century. Tertullian prefaces with 
this idea his work on baptism. Nos pisciculi secundum IXGYN 
nostrum Jesum Christum in aqua nascimur. “ We little fishes, 
after the example of our Fish Jesus Christ, are born in the water.” 
So about the year 440 the Gaulish poet Orientius wrote of 
Christ : Piscis nalus aquts, auctor baptismatis ipse est. “ A fisli 
born of the waters is himself originator of baptism.” 

But before his time and within a hundred years of Tertullian 
this symbolism in its original significance had become heretical, 
and the orthodox were thrown back on another explanation of it. 
’I’his was that the word lXOY!i is made up of the letters which 
begin the Greek words meaning “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour.’’ An entire mythology soon grew up around the idea 
of re-birth. ’I’he font was viewed as the womb of the virgin 
mother church, who was in some congregations, for example, in 
the early churches of Gaul, no abstraction, but a divine aeon 
watching over and sympathizing with the children of her womb, 
the recipient even of hymns of praise and humble supplications. 
Other mythoplastic growths succeeded, one of which must be 
noticed. Tlie sponsors or anadochi, who, after the introduction 
of infant baptism came to be called god-fathers and god-mothers, 
were really in a spiritual relation to the children they took up 
out of the font. 'I’his relation was soon by the canonists identified 
with the blood-tic which connects real parents with their off- 
spring, and the corollary drawn that children, who in baptism 
hatl the .same god-parent, were real brothers and sisters, who 
might not marry either each the other or real children of the 
said god-parent. The reformed churches have set a.side this 
fiction, but in the Latin and Eastern churches it has created a 
distinct and very powerful marriage taboo. 

10. Relation to Repentance. Baptism justified the believer, 
that is to say, constituted him a sainl whose past sins were 
abolished. Sin after baptism excluded the sinner afresh from 
the divine grace and from the sacraments. He fell back into 
the status of a catechumen, and it was much discus.sed from the 
2nd century onwards whether he could be restored to the churcli 
at all, and, if so, how. A rite was devised, called exhomologesis, 
by which, after a fresh term of repentance, marked by austerities 
more .strict than any Trappist monk imposes on himself to-day. 
the persons lapsed from grace could re-enter the church. In 
effect this rite was a repetition of baptism, the water of the font 
alone being omitted. Such restoration could in the earlier church 
only be effected once. A second lapse from the state of grace 
entailed perpetual exclusion from the sacraments, the means of 
salvation. As has been remarked above, the terror of post- 
baptismal sin and the fact that only one restoration was allowable 
influenced many as late as the 4th century to remain catechumens 
all their lives, and, like G)ns tan tine, to receive baptism on the 
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deathbed alone. The same scruples endured among the medieval 
Cathars. (See Penance and Novatianus.) 

11. Baptism for ike Dead. — Paul, in i Cor. xv, 29, glances 
at this as an established practice familiar to those whom he 
addresses. Three explanations are possible : (i) The saints 
before they were quickened or made alive together with Christ, 
were dead through their trespasses and sins. In baptism they 
were buried with Christ and rose, like Him, from the dead. We 
can, therefore, paraphrase v. 29 thus : ‘'Else what shall they do 
which are baptized for their dead selves ? ” &c. It is in behalf of 
his own sinful, i.e. dearl self, that the sinner is baptized and 
receives eternal life. (2) Contact with the dead entailed a 
pollution which lasted at least a day and must be washed away 
by ablutions, before a man is re-admitted to religious cult. This 
was the rule among the Jews. Is it possible that the words “ for 
the dead signify " because of contact with the dead ? (3) 
both these explanations are forced, and it is more probable 
that by a make-b(dieve common in all religions, and not un- 
known in the earliest church, the sins of dead relatives, about 
whose salvation their survivors were anxious, were transferred 
into living persons, wlio assumed for the nom-e their names 
and were baptized in their behalf, so in vicarious wise rendering 
it possible for the sins of the dead to be washed away. The 
Morrntms have this rite. The idea of transferring sin into 
another man or into an animal, and so getting it purged through 
him or it, was widespread in the age of Paul and long afterwards. 
Chrysostom says tliat the substitutes were put into the beds of 
the deceased, and assuming Xht voice of the dead asked for 
baptism iind remission of sins. Tertulliaa and others attest this 
custom among the followers of Cerinthus and Marcion. 

12. (he of ike Name.'-\n Acts iv. 7, tlie rulers and priests 
of the Jews summon Peter and inquire by wliat power or in 
what name he has healed the lame. Here a belief is assumed 
wliich pervades ancient magic and religion. Only so far as we 
can get away from the modem view that a person's name is 
a trifling accident, and breathe the atmosphere which broods 
over ancient religions, can we understand the use of the name in 
baptisms, exorcisms, prayers, purifications and consecrations. 
For a name carried with it, for those who were so blessed as to 
lie acquainted with it, whatever power and influence its owner 
wielded in heaven or on earth or under the earth. A vow or 
prayer formulated in or througli a certain name was fraught 
with the prestige of him whose name it was. Thus the psalmist 
addressing Jehovah cries (Ps. liv. i): “Save me, 0 Cod, by 
Thy name, and judge me in Thy might, And in Acts iii. j 6, 
it is the name itself which renders strung and whole the man 
who believed therein. Jn Acts xviii. 15, the Jews assail Paul 
liecuuse he has trusted and appealed to the name of u Messiah 
wliom they regard as an overthrower of the law ; for Paul 
lieJieved that God had invested Jesus with a name aliove all 
names, potent to constrain and overcome all lesser powers, good 
or c\'il, in heaven or earth or under earth. Baptism then in the 
name or through the name or into the name of (.'hrist placed 
the believer under tUv. influence and tutelage of Christ’s person- 
ality, as before he was in popular estimation under the influence 
of stars and horoscope. Nay, more, it imported that personality 
into him, making him a limb or member of C'hrist's body, and 
iramorUil as ('hrisl was immortal. Nearly all the passages in 
which the word name is used in the New Testament Ixscome more 
intelligible if it be rcjidered personality. In Kev. xi. 13, the 
revisers are obliged to render it by persons, and sliould eciually 
have done so in iii. 4 : “ Thou hast a few names {i.e. persons) 
m Sardis which did not defile their garments.” (Sec Con- 
secration.) 

13- Origin of Christian Baptism.— ^^hen it is asked, Was this 
a continuance of the baptism of John or was it merely the liaptism 
of proselytes ? — a distinction is implied between the two latter 
vrhich was not always real. In relation to the publicans and 
soldiers who, smitten witli remorse, sought out John in the 
wilderness, his baptism was a purification from tlieir past and 
so far identical with the ptroselyte s bath ; but so far as it raised 
them up to be children unto Abraham and filled them with the 


Messianic hope, it advanced them further than that bath could 
do, and assured them of a place in the kii^dom of God, soon to 
be established — this, without imposing circumcision on them ; 
for the ordinary proselyte was circumcised as well as baptized. 
For the Jews, however, who came to John, his baptism could 
not have the signiflcance of the proselyte’s baptism, but rather 
accorded with another baptism undeigone by Jews who wished 
to consecrate their lives by stricter study and practice of the law. 
So Epictetus remarks that he only really understands Judaism 
who knows “ the baptized Jew ” (rhv ^^PaiiiikvQv), We 
gather from Acts xix. 4, that John Imd merely baptized in 
the name of the coming Messiah, without identifying him with 
Jesus of Nazareth. The apx)stolic age supplied this identifleation, 
and the normal use during it seems to have been " into Christ 
Jesus,” or “ in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” or “ of Jesus* 
Christ ” simply, or ” of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Paul explains 
these formulas as being equivalent to ” into the death of Christ 
Jesus,” as if the faithful were in the rite raised from death into 
everlasting life. The likeness of the baptismal ceremony with 
Christ’s death and resurrection ensured a real union with him 
of the believer who underwent the ceremony, according to the 
well-known principle in sacris stmulata pro veris accipu 

But opinion was still fluid about baptism in the apostolic age, 
especially as to its connexion with the descent of the Spirit. 
The Spirit falls on the disciples and others at Pentecost without 
any baptism at all, and Paul alone of the apostles was baptized. 
So far was the afllatus of the Spirit from being conditioned by 
the rite, that in Acts x. 44 fl., the gift of the Spirit was first 
poured out upon the Gentiles who heard the word preached 
so tlmt they spoke with tongues, and it was only after these 
manifestations that they were baptized with water in the name 
of Jesus ('hrist at the instance of Peter. We can divine from 
this passage why Paul was so eager himself to preacli the word, 
and left it to others to baptize. 

But as a rule the repentant underwent baptism in the name 
of Christ Jesus, and washed away their sins before hands were 
laid upon them unto reception of the Spirit. Apollos, who only 
knew the baptism of John (Acts xviii. 24), needed only instruction 
in the prophetic gnosis at the hands of Priscilla and Aquila in 
order to become a full disciple. On the other hand, in Acts xix. 
1-7, twelve disciples, for such they were already accounted, who 
had been baptized into John’s baptism, i.e. into the name of him 
that should follow John, but had not even heard of the Holy 
Spirit, are at l^aul’s instance re-baptized into the name of the 
Lord J esiis. Then Paul himself lays hands on them and the Holy 
Ghost comes upon them, so that they speak with tongues and 
prophecy. Not only do we hear of these varieties of practice, 
but also of tlie laying on of hands together with prayer as a 
substantive rite unconnected with baptism. The seven deacons 
were so ordained. And this rite of laying on hands, which was 
in antiquity a recognized way of transmitting the occult power 
or virtue of one man into another, is used in Acts ix. 17, by 
Ananias, in order that Paul may recover his sight and be filled 
with the Holy Cihost. Saul and Barnabas equally are separated 
for a certain missionary work by imposition of hands with prayer 
and fasting, and are so sent forth by the Holy Ghost. It was 
also a way of healing the sick (Acts xxviii. 8), and as such 
accompanied by ani)inting with oil (Jas. v. 14). The Roman 
church then had early precedents for separating confirmation 
from baptism. It would also appear that in the primitive age 
confirmation and ordination were one and the same rite ; and 
so they continued to be among the dissident tielievers of the 
middle ages, who, however, often dropped the water rite alto- 
gether. (See Cathars.) More than one sect of the 2nd century 
rejected water Ixiptism on the ground that knowledge of the 
truth in itself makes us free, and that external material washing 
of a perishable body cannot contribute to the illumination of the 
inner man, complete without it St Paul himself recognizes 
(i Cor. vii. 14) that children, one of whose parents only is a 
believer, are ipso faeto not unclean, but holy. Even an unbe- 
lieving husband or wife is sanctified by a believing partner. If 
we remember the force of the words ayios ttyia(<i> (cf. i Cor. 
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i. s)y here used of chtldren and parents^ we realize how far aS 
was St Paul from the positions of Augustine. 

The question arises whether Jesus Himself instituted baptism 
as a condition of entry into the Messianic kingdom. The fourth 
gospel (iik 22, and iv. 1) asserts that Jesus Himself baptized 
on a greater scale than the Baptist, but immediately adds that 
Jesus Himself baptized not, but only His disciples, as if the writer 
felt that he had too boldly contradicted the older tradition of 
the other gospels. Nor in these is it recorded that the disciples 
baptized during their Master^s lifetime ; indeed the very contrary 
is implied. There remain two texts in which the injunction to 
baptize is attributed to Jesus, namely, Mark xvi. 16 and Matt, 
xxviii. 18-20. Of these the first is part of an appendix headed “ of 
Ariston the elder in an old Armenian codex, and taken perhaps 
from the lost compilations of Papias ; as to the other text, it 
has been doubted by many critics, e.g. Neander, Hamack, 
Dr Armitage Robinson and James Mariineau, w^hether it repre- 
sents a real utterance of Christ and not rather the lituigical usage 
of the region in which the first gospel was compiled. The 
circumstance, unknown to these critics when they made their 
conjectures, that Eusebius Pamphili, in nearly a score of citations, 
substitutes the words “ in My Name for the words “ baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy (ihost,” renders their conjectures superfluous. Aphraates 
also in citing the verse substitutes “ and they shall believe in 
Me a paraphrase of “ in My Name.” The first gospel thus 
falls into line with the rest of the New Testament. 

74. Analogous Riles in other Religions (see also Purification). 

The Fathers themselves were the first to recognize that ‘‘ the 
devil loo had his sacraments,” and that the Eleusinian, Isiac, 
Milhraic and other inystae used baptism in iheir rites of initiation. 
But it is not to be supposed that the Christians borrowed from 
these or from any Gentile source any essential features of their 
baptismal rites. Baptism was long before the advent of Jesus 
imposed on proselytes, and cxisteil inside Judaism itself. 

It has been remarked that the developed ceremony of baptism, 
with its threefold renunciation, resembles the ceremony of Roman 
law known as ematui patio , by which the patria potestas (or 
power of life and death of the father o^'er his son) was ex- 
tinguished. Under the law of the XII. 1 ablcs the father lost it, if 
he three times sold his child. This suggested a regular procedure, 
according to which the father sold his son thrice into mancipium, 
while after each .sale the fictitious vendee enfranchized the son, 
by manumissio vindicta, i.e, by laying his rod {vindicta) on the 
slave and claiming him as free {vindicatio in lihertatem). 'fhen 
the owner also laid his rod on the slave, declaring his intention 
to enfranchise him, and the praetor by his addictor confirmed 
the owner's declaration. The third manumission thus gave to 
the son and slave his freedom. It is possible that this common 
ceremony of Roman law suggested the triple ahrenuncialio of 
Satan. Like the legal ceremony, liaptism frt^ed the believer 
from one (Satan) who, by the mere fact of the believer’s birth, 
had power of death over him. And as the legal manumission 
dissolved a son’s previous agnatic relationships, so, too, the 
person baptized gave up father and mother, &c., and became one 
of a society of brethren the bond between whom was not physical 
but spiritual. Tire idea of adoption in baptism as a son and heir 
of God was almost certainly taken by Paul from Roman law. 

The ceremony of turning to tl\e west three times with renuncia- 
tion of the Kx’il One, then to the east, is exactly paralleled in a 
rite of purification by water common among the Malays and 
described by Skeat in his book on Malay magic. If the Malay 
rite is not derived through Mahommedanism from Christianity, 
It is a remarkable example of how similar psychological conditions 
cjin produce almijst identical rites. 

The idea of spiritual re-birth, sej soon associated with baptism, 
was of wide currency in ancient religions. It is met with in Philo 
of Alexandria and was familiar to the Jews. Thus the proselyte 
is said in the Talmud to resemble a child and must bathe in the 
name of God. The Jordan is declared in 2 Kings v. lo to be 
a cleansing medium, and Naaman’s cure was held to pre-figure 
Cliristian baptism. Jerome relates that the Jew who taught him 


Hebrew communicated to him a teaching of the Rabbi Baraciba, 
that the inner man who rises up in us at the fourteenth year 
after puberty (i.f . at 29) is better than the man who is bom from 
the mother’s womb. . 

In a Paris papyrus edited by Albr. Dieterich (Leipzig, 1903) 
under the title of Eine Mithrasliturgie.an andent mvstic describes 
his re-birth in impressive language. In a prayer addressed to 
“ First birth of my birth, first beginning {or principle) of my 
beginning, first spirit of the spirit in me,” he prays “ to be restored 
to his deathless birth (genesis), albeit he is let and hindered by 
his underlying nature, to the end that according to the pressing 
need and spur of his longing he may gaze upon the deathless 
principle with deathless spirit, through the deathless water, 
through the solid and the air ; that he may be re-born through 
reason (or idea), that he may be consecrated, and the holy spirit 
breathe in him, that he may admire the holy fire, that he may 
behold the abyss of the Orient, dread water, and that he may l>e 
heard of the quickening and circumambient ether ; for this day he 
is about to gaze on the rex ealed reality with deathless eyes ; a 
mortal born of mortal womb, lie has been enhanced in excellence 
by the might of the All-f)owcrful and by the right hand of the 
Deathless one,” &c. 

This is but one specimen of the pious ejaculations, which in the 
first centuries were rising from the lips of thousands of mystae, in 
Asia Minor, 1 taly and elsewhere. The idea of re-l)irth was 
in the uir ; it was tlie vt‘ry keynote of all the solemn initiations 
and mysteries Mytbraic, Orphic, Eleusinian through which re- 
pentant pagans securcfl pardon and eternal bliss. Yet there is 
not much evidence tliat tlie church directly borrowed many of its 
ceremonies or interpretations from outside sources. They for the 
most part originated among the believers, and not improbably the 
outside cults borrowed as much from the church as it from them. 

AtTTiioRii'iKs. I lu‘ loJlowing aiincMil works are recommended: 
TertiiUian, Oe liapttsmo (edition with mtrcKl. J. M. Liipton, r(|09); 
Cyril oi Jcrusidoni, Catecheses ; Basil, Ve Spmtu Sam to , CoosHtu- 
tionea A postolu nc Cro)»ory Nazianzcn, Omt. 40, Gregory Nys.s., 
Oratio tn eos qiii differ mit haptismum ; Satuimeiitary of Serapioti ol 
Thniuis ; Angustine, De liaptismo cnvtva Donntistas : Jac, (Joar, 
Uttuale (iraeiorum (gives the current Greek rites) ; F. C. Conyheare, 
Rittiale Armefwrmn (tiu‘ oldest tonus of .\rineiuan anil Gn^ek rites); 
Gerard G. Vossius, Dc Raptismo (Amsterdam, 1O48) ; lidmoiid 
Marteiio, De Ant. lirrlesiae Ritibm (gives Western rites) (B.Lssani. 
1788). The motlern literalnre is infiniti* ; perlwaps the most px> 
hausUve works arc W. J^. Mblliiig, iJas Sacrament der Taufe (Erlangen, 
1859); Jos. Bingham's .“lidK/Mif If s (J.ondon. 18,54). and W. Wall, On 
Infant Ifapttsm (London, 1707) ; J. Annch, iJas anltkc Mvstcritn^ 
wesen (Gottingen, 1894), details the corresponding rites of t!u* Greek 
mysteries, also A. Dieterich, ICinr Mithras I.itttrgte (Leipzig, 1903) ; 
J C Suicer, Thesaurm, sub tntce ftdimafM ; Ad. Hiimack, Do^men^ 
geschkhte (Freiburg in Br. 1894) ; L. Duchesne, Ottgints du culte 
ihrcticn (Laris, 1898); Mgr. P. Ikitiilol, J^tndes htstunques (J*arjs, 
1904); J. C. W. Augiisti, Denkwurdigkctten (Leij)zig, 1829 i8ji); 
Monumenta Fcrlesiae JMiirgica by l'>om Cabrol and Doin f.eclercq 
(Laris, 1902) (a summary ol all liturgical passages given in the early 
Fathers) ; C’ovblel, Jfistotre Un sacremrnt de baptdme (2 vols. J'aris, 
1881-1H82). (F. C. r.) 

BAPTISTE, NICOLAS ANSELME (1761 .1835), French actor, 
was born in Bonioaux on the iSth of June 1761. the elder son of 
Joseph Fran(;,ois Ansclme, a popular actor. His mother played 
leading parts in tragedy, and both his parents enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Voltaire and the friendship of Lekain. It was probably 
under the auspices of the latter that Nicolas Anselme made his 
first appearance as de Belloy in Caston el Hayard ; and shortly 
afterwards, under the name of Baptiste, he made a contract to 
play young lover parts at Arras, where he also appeared in opera 
and even in pantomime. F'rorn Rouen, where he had three 
successful years, his reputation spread to Paris and he was 
summoned to the new theatre whu:h the comedian Langlois- 
Courcelles had just foiinrled, and where he succeeded, not only 
in making an engagement for himself, but in liringing all his 
family, father, mother, wife and brother. They were thus 
difstinguished in the playbills : Baptiste aine, Baptiste pere, 
Baptiste cadet, Madame Baptiste mere, Madame Bajiiiste briu 
This resulted in the pun of calling a play in which they all 
appeared une piece de bapiutes, Nicolas soon obtained the public 
favour, specially in La Martclli^*re*s mediocre Robert, chef de 
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brigands, and as Count Almviva in Beaumarchais’ Iji Mdrt 
coupable. His success in this was so great that the directors of 
the Theatre de la R 4 publique— who tSid already secured Talma, 
Duga7.on and Madame Vestris — ^hastened, to obtain his services, 
and, in order to get him at once (1793), the 20,000 francs 
forfeit which he was obliged to surrender on breaking his contract. 
I-iitcr he, as well as his younger brother, became societaire. 
Nicolas took all the leading parts in comedy and tragedy. As he 
grew older his special forte lay in noble fathers. After a brilliant 
career of thirty-five years of uninterrupted service, he retired in 
1828. But, after the revolution of 1830, when the Theatre 
Frangais was in great straits, the brothers Baptiste came to the 
rescue, reappeared on the stage and helped to bring back its 
prosperity. The elder died in Paris on the ist of December 
1835. The younger brother, Paul Eustache Anselme, known as 
Baptiste cetdet (1765-1839), was also a comedian of great talent, 
anrl had a long and brilliant career at the Com^die Fran^aise, 
where he made his debut in 1792 in V Amour et Vinteret, 

likfTJSTEIiyiliapiisterium/m thedrcek Church ipittrurTypiov), 
the separate hall or chapel, connected with the early Oiristian 
('hurch, in which the catechumens were instaicted and the 
sacrament of baptism administered. The name baptistery is 
also given to a kind of chapel in a large church, which serves the 
sarne puipose. The baptistery proper was commonly a circular 
building, although sometimes it had eight and sometimes twelve 
sides, and consisted of an ante-room (npoarXio^ o?Ko<i) where 
the catechumens were instructed, and where before liaptism 
they made their confession of faith, and an inner apartment 
where the sacrament was administered. In the inner apartment 
the principal object was the Iwiptismal font (KoXv/ipifOpa, or 
piscina), in which those to l)e Imptized were immersed thrice. 
Three steps led down to the floor of the font, and over it was 
.suspended a gold or silver dove ; while on the walls were com- 
monly pictures of the scenes in the life of John the Baptist. The 
font was at first always of stone, but latterly metals were often 
used. Baptisterie.s belong to a period of the church when great 
numbers of adult catechumens were baptized, and when im- 
mersion was the rule. We find little or no trace of them before 
Constantine made Christianity the stale religion, />. before the 
4th centur}’ ; and as early as the 6th century the baptismal font 
was built in the porch of the church and then in the church 
itself. After the 9th century few baptisteries were built, the 
most noteworthy of later date being those at I’isa, Florence, 
Padua, laicca and Parma. Some of the older baptisteries were 
very large, .so large that we hear of councils and synods Ijeing 
held in them. If was necessary to make them laige, because in 
the early ('hurc*h it was customary for the bishop to baptize all 
the catechumens in his diocese (and so baptisteries are commonly 
found attached to the cathedral and not to the parish churches), 
and also because the rite was performed only thrice in the year. 
(Sec Bai»tism.) During the months when there were no liaptisms 
the bapfi.stery doors were sealetl wdth the bishop's seal. Some 
baptisteries were divided into two parts to separate the sexes ; 
sometimes the church had two Imptisteries, one for each sex. A | 
fl’-cplace was often provided to warm the neophytes after j 
immersion. Though baptisteries were forbidden to lx* used as 
burial-places by tlie couni'il of Auxerre (578) they were not 
uncommi nly used as such. Many of the early archbishops of 
Canterbury were buried in the baptistery there. Baptisteries, I 
we find from the records of early councils, w'ere first built and 
used to correct the evils arising from the practice of private 
baptism. As soon as Christianity made such progress that 
baptism became the rule, and as soon as immersion gave place to 
sprinkling, the ancient Imptisteries were no longer necessary'. | 
They are still in general u.se, however, in Florence and Pisa. The 
baptistery of the l^teran must be the earlie.st ecclesiastical 
building still in use. A large part of it remains as built by Con- 
stantine. The central artni, w'here is the basin of the font, 
is an octagon around W'hich stand eight porphyry columns, with i 
marble capitals and entablature of classical fomi ; outside these 
are an ambulatory and outer walls forming a larger octagon. 
Attached to one side, tow-ards the Lateran basilica, is a fine | 


porch with two noble porphyry colurnns and richly carved 
capitals, bases and entablatures. The circular church of Santa 
Costanza, also of the 4th century, served as a t^tistery and 
contained the tomb of the daughter of Constantine. This is a 
remarkably perfect structure with a central dome, columns and 
mosaics of classical fashion. Two side niches contain the 
earliest known mosaics of distinctively Christian subjects. In 
one is represented Moses receiving the Old Law, in the other 
Christ delivers to St Peter the New Law— a charter scaled with 
the X P monogram. 

Another baptistery of the earliest times has recently been 
excavated at Aqutleia. Ruins of an early baptistery have also 
been found at Salona. At Ravenna exist two famous baptisteries 
encrusted with fine mosaics, one of them built in the middle of the 
5th century, and the other in the 6th. To the latter date also 
Xiongs a large baptistery decorated with mosaics at Naples. 

In the East the metropolitan baptistery at Constantinople still 
stands at the side of the mosque which was once the patriarchal 
church of St Sophia ; and many others, in Syria, have been 
made known to us by recent researches, as also have some 
belonging to the churches of North Africa. In France the most 
famous early baptistery is St Jean at Poitiers, and other early 
examples exist at Riez, Fr^jiis and Aix. In England, a 
detached baptistery is known to have been associated with thi* 
cathedral of Canterbury. 

See He!<;le's Concilien, passim ; dii Cange, Glossary, article 
“ Baptist erium " ; Eusebius, Ilist. lud. x. 4; Bingliam's Anti 
qitiUes of the Christian Chimh, book m. (W. R. L.) 

BAPTISTS, a body of Christians, distinguished, as their name 
imports, from other denominations by the view they hold respect- 
ing the ordinance of baptism (q.v.). This distinctive view, 
common and peculiar to all Baptists, is that Imptism should be 
administered to believers only. Thu mode of administration of the 
ordinance has not always been the same, and some Baptists {e.g. 
the Mennonites) still practise baptism by pouring or sprinkling, 
but among those who will here be styled modern Baptists, the 
mode of administration is also distinctive, to wit, immersion. 
It should, howTver, be borne in mind that immersion is not 
peculiar to the modern Baptists. It has always been recognized 
by Paedobaptists as a legitimate mode, and is still practised 
to the exclusion of other modes by a very large proportion of 
paedobaptist Christendom (e.g. the Orthodox Eastern ('hurch). 
We shall distinguish here between two main groups of Baptists 
in Europe : the Anabaptists, now practicuilly extinct, and the 
modern Baptists whose churches are in nearly every European 
countr\' and in all other countries where white men reside. 

1. 'I’HE Anabaptists 

The great spiritual movement of the 15th and 16th centuries 
had for its most general characteristic, revolt against authority. 
This showed itself not merely in the anti-papal reformation of 
Luther, but also in the anti-feudal rising of the peasants and in 
a variety of anti-ecclesiastical movements within the reformation 
areas thcm.selves. One of the most notable of these radical 
anti-ecclesiastical movements was that of the Zwickau prophets, 
(Marcus Stiibner, Nikolaus Ston'h and Thomas Miinzer) : the 
most vigorous and notorious that of the Munster Anabaptists. 
Although they have been called the “ harbingers ” of the 
Anabaptists, the characteristic teaching of the Zwickau prophets 
was not Anabaptism. (See, however. Anabaptists.) For although 
Miinzer repudiated infant baptism in theory, he did not relin- 
quish its practice, nor did he insist on the re-^ptism of believers. 
The cJiaracteristic teaching of the Zwickau movement, so closely 
linked with the peasant rising*, was the great emphasis laid upon 
the “ inner word.” Divine revelation, said Miinzer, was not 
received from the church, nor from preaching, least of all from 
the dead letter of the Bible : it was received solely and directly 
from the Spirit of God. It is this daring faith in divine illumina- 
tion that brings the Zwickau teachers most nearly into touch 
with the Anabaptists. But if they are not typical of Anabap- 
tism, still less are the later representatives of the movement in 
the last sad months at Munster. 

The beginnings of the Anabaptist movement proper were in 
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Ziirich, where Wilheld Reubli ^1480-1554), Konrad Grebel (d. 

1526) , Felix Manz (d. 1527) and Simon Strumpf separated from 
Zwingli and prupoi^d to form a separate church. They repudi- 
ated the use of force, advocated a scriptural communism of 
goods, and asserted that Christians must always exercise love 
and patience towards each other and so be independent of 
worldly tribunals. But their most radical doctrine was the 
rejection of infant baptism as unscriptural. They rapidly 
gained adherents, among whom was Hans Brodli, pastor of 
^llikon. Their refusal, however, to baptize infants, and the 
formation of a separate church as the outcome of this refusal, 
brought upon them the condemnation of Zwingli, and a number 
of them were banished. This act of banishment, however, 
drove Jorg Blaurock, Konrad Grebel and others to take the 
step which definitely instituted “ Anabaptism ” : they baptized 
one another and then partook of the Lord’s Supper together. 
This step took them much farther than the repudiation of 
paedobaptism. It formed a new religious community, which 
sought to fashion itself on the model of primitive Christianity, 
rejecting all tradition and accretions later than New Testament 
records. Its members claimed to get back to the simple church 
founded on brotherly love. The result was that their numbers 
grew with astonishing rapidity, and scholarly saints like 
Balthasar Hubmaier (r«. 1480-1528) and Hans Denck {ca, 1495- 

1527) joined them. Hubmaier brought no new adherents with 
him, and in 1525 himself baj)tized 300 converts. This baptism, 
however, was not immersion. Blaurock and Grebel baptized 
each other, and many adherents, kneeling together in an ordinary 
room. Hubmaier baptized his 300 from one bucket. 'Phe mode 
was sprinkling or pouring. In all this the Anabaptists had 
maintained one central article of faith that linked them to the 
Zwickau prophets, belief in conscience, religious feeling, or inner 
light, as the sole true beginning or ground of religion ; and one 
other article, held with equal vigour and sincerity, that true 
(Christians are like sheep among wolves, and must on no account 
defend themselves from their enemies or take vengeance for 
wrong done. Very soon this their faith was put to fiery test. 
Not only were Catholics and Protestants opposed to them on 
doctrinal grounds, but the secular powers, fearing that the new 
teaching was potentially as revolutionary as Miinzer’s radicalism 
had been, .soon instituted a persecution of the Anabaptists. On 
the 7th of March 1526 the Zurich Rath issued an edu’t threatening 
all who were baptized anew with death by drowning, and in 
1529 the emperor Charles V., at the diet of Spires, ordered 
Anabaptists to be put to death with fire and sword without even 
the form of ecclesiastical trial. A <Tuel persecution arose. Manz 
was drowned at Zurich and Michael Sattler {ca, 1495-1527) 
burned to death after torture in 1527 ; Hubmaier was burned in 
1528 and Blaurock in 1529, and Sebastian Franck (1499-1542) 
asserts that the number of slain was in 1530 already about 2000. 

Two results followed from this persecution. First, the develop- 
ment of a self-contained and homogeneous community was 
made impossible. No opportunity for the adoption of any 
common confession was given. Only a few great doctrines are 
seen to have been generally held by Anabaptists — such as the 
baptism of believers only, the rejection of the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification by faith as onesided and the simple practice of 
the breaking of bread. This last, the Anabaptist doctrine of the 
T.ord’s Supper, was to the effect that brothers and sisters in 
Christ should partake in remembrance of the death of Christ, 
and that they should thereby renew the bond of brotherly love 
as the basis of neighbourly life. In the second place, the persecu- 
tion deprived the Anabaptists of the noble leaders who had 
preached non-resistance and at the same time provoked others 
to an attitude of vengeance which culminated in the horrors 
of Munster. For Melchior Hofmann (ca. 1498-1543 or 1544) 
having taken the Anabaptist teaching to Holland, there arose in 
Haarlem a preacher of vengeance, Jan Matthisson or Mat thy.szoon 
(Matthys) (d. 1534) by name, who, prophesying a speedy end of 
the world and establishment of the kingdom of heaven, obtained 
many adherents, and despatched Boekebinder and de Kniper 
to Munster. Here the attempt w'as made to realize Matthisson’s 
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ideals. All who did not embrace Anabaptism were driven from 
Munster (1533), and Bemt Knipperdolling {ca. 1495-1536) 
became buigomaster. The town was now besieged and Matthis- 
son was killed early in 1534. John (Johann Bockelson) of 
Leiden (1510-1536) took his place and the town became the 
scene of the grossest licence and cruelty, until in 1535 it was 
taken by the besieging bishop. Unhappily the Anabaptists have 
always been rememliered by the crimes of John of Leiden and 
the revelry of Munster. They should really be knowm by the 
teaching and martyrdom of Blaurock, Grebel and Hubmaier, 
and by the gentle learning and piety of Hans Denck— of whom, 
with many hundred others, “ the world was not worthy.” 

For the teaching of the Anabaptists, see Anahapti.st.s. 

Reference has already been made to the reason why a common 
Anabaptist confession was never made public. Probably, how- 
ever, the earliest confession of faith of any Ba])tist community 
is that given by Zwingli in the second part of bis Elertchu^ contra 
Catabaptistasy published in 1527. Zwingli profes.ses to give it 
entire, tran.slating it, as he says, ad verbum into Latin. Whatever 
opinion may be held as to the orthodoxy of the seven articles of 
the Analmptists, the vehemence with whicli they were opposed, 
and the epithets of abuse wdiich were heaped upon the unfortunate 
sect that maintained them, cannot fail to astonish those used to 
toleration. Zwingli, who details these articles, as he says, that 
the world may sec that they are ” fanatical, stolid, audacious, 
impious,” can scarcely be acquitted of unfairness in joining 
together two of them,-— the fourth and fifth,— thus making the 
article treat ” of the avoiding of abominable pastors in the 
church ” {Super detntatione abominahiliunt pastorum in Ecclcsia)^ 
though there is nothing about pastors in the fourth article, and 
nothing about abominations in the fifth, and though in a marginal 
note he himself explains that the first two copies that were sent 
him read as he does, but the other copies make two articles, as in 
fact they evidently arc. It is strange that the Protestant Oninril 
of Zurich, which had scarcely won its own liberty, and was still 
in dread of the persecution of the Romanists, should pass the 
decree which instituted the cruel ]>ersccution of the Anabaj)lists. 

After Munster had fallen the harassed remnants of the Ana- 
baptists were gathered together under Menno Simonis, who 
joined them in 1537. His moderation and piety held in check 
the turbulence of the more fanatical amongst them. He died 
in 1561 after a life passed amidst continual dangers and con- 
flicts. His name remains as the designation of the Mennonites 
{q.v.)y who eventually settled in the Netherlands under the 
protection of William the Silent, prince of Orange. 

Of the introduction of Anabaptist views into England wc 
have no certain knowledge. Fox relates that ” the registers 
of London make mention of certain Dutchmen counted for 
Anabaptists, of whom ten were put to death in sundry places 
in the realm, anno 7535 ; other ten repented and w^ere saved.” 
In 1536 King Henry VIII. is.sued a proclamation toge her with 
articles concerning faith agn!ed u[)on by (Convocation, in which 
the clergy are told to instruct ti)e [x^ople that they ought to 
repute and take ‘‘ the Anabaptists’ opinifms for detestable 
heresies and to be utterly condemned.” Thomas Puller (1608- 
1661) tells us from Stowe’s Chronicles that, in the year 1538, 
” four Anabaptists, three men and one woman, all Dutch, Imre 
faggots at Paul’s Cross, and three days after a man and 
woman of their .sect was burnt in .Smithfield.” In the reign 
of Edward VJ., after the return of the exiles from Zuricli, 
John Hooper (bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, d. 1555) 
writes to his friend Bullingcr in 1549^ l^hat he reads “ a public 
lecture twice in the day to so numerous an audience that the 
church cannot contain them,” and adds, “ the Anabaptists flock 
to the place; and gi\T me much trouble.” It would seem that at 
this time they were united together in communities scf)aratc 
from the established (Church. Latimer, in 1552, speaks of them 
as sepegating themselves from the company of other men. In 
the sixth examination of John Philpot (1516- T555) in 1555 we 
are told that ].ord Riche said to him, ” All heretics do boast of 
the Spirit of God, and ever)* one would ha7'e a church by himself, 
as Joan of Kent and the Anabaptists.” I’iiilpot was imprisonf d 
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won after Mary’s accession in 1553 ; and it is very pleasing 
to find, amidst the records of intense bitterness and rancour 
which characterized these times, and with which Romanist and 
Protestant alike shaded the persecuted Anabaptists, a letter of 
Philpot’s, to a friend of his, “ prisoner the same time in New- 
gate,” who held the condemned opinions. His friend had 
written to ask his judgment concerning the baptism of infants. 
Philpot in a long reply, whilst maintaining the obligation of 
infant baptism, yet addresses his correspondent as, “dear 
brother, saint, and fellow-prisoner for the truth of Christ’s 
gospel ” ; and at the close of his argument lie says, “ I beseech 
thee, dear brother in tlie gospel, follow the steps of the faith of 
the glorious martyrs in the primitive church, and of such as at 
this day follow the same.” 

Many Anabaptist communities existed in England toward the 
end of the i6th century, particularly in East Anglia, Kent and 
London. Their most notable representative was Robert Cooke, 
but they were more notorious for heretical views as to the Viigin 
Mary (see Anabaptists) than for their anti-paedobaptist p<3sition. 
It was for these views that Joan Boucher of Kent was burnt in 
1550. I'hcrc is no doubt that these prepared the way for the 
coming of the modem Baptists, but “ the truth is that, while 
the Anabaptists in England raised the question of baptism, they 
were almost entirely a foreign importation, an alien element; 
and the rise of the Baptist churches was wholly independent of 
them.” 

TI. The Modern Baptists 

j. Great Britain and IrdatuL-^li the Anabaptists of England 
were not the progenitors of the modern Baptist church, we must 
look abroad for the beginnings of that movement. Although 
there were doubtless many who held } 3 apiist views scattered 
among the IndepcndtTit communities, it was not until the time 
of John Smith or Smyth (d. 1612) that the modern Baptist 
movement in England broke away from Brownisin. Smyth was 
appointed preacher of the city of Lincoln in 1600 as an ordained 
clergyman, but became a separatist in 1605 or 1606, and, soon 
after, emigrated under stress of persecution with the Gains- 
borough Independents to Amsterdam, With Thomas Hel wys 
{ca, i56o-4a.i6i6) and Morton he joined tlie “ Ancient ” church 
there, but, coming under Mennonilc teaching in 1609, he separated 
from the Independents, baptized himself (hence he is called the 
” Se-baptist ”), Hel wys and others probably aecording to the 
Anabaptist or Mennonilc fashion of pouring. These then formed 
the first English Baptist Cliurch which in if»ii published “a 
declaration of fiiith of English [>eoplc remaining at Amsterdam 
in Holland.” The article relating to baptism is as follows : - 
“ That every church is to rect*ivc in all their members by baptism 
upon the confession of their faith and sins, wrought by the 
preaching of tlie gospel according to the primitive institution 
and practice. And therefore churches constituted after any other 
manner, or of any other persons, are not according to Christ’s 
testament. That baptism or wasliing with water is the outward 
manifestation of dying unto sin and walking in newness of life ; 
and therefore in no wise appertaineth to infants.” 'fhey held 
“ that no church ought to clxallenge any prerogative over any 
other ’’ ; and that “ the magistrate is nut to meddle with religion, 
or matters of conscience nor compel men to this or that form of 
religion.” This is the first known expression of absolute liberty 
of conscience in any confession of faith. 

Smyth died in Holland, but in 1612 Helwys returned to 
]-ngland with liis church and formed tJie first Baptist church 
worshipping on English soil, 'fhe cJiurch met in Newgate Street, 
London, and was the origin of the “ General ” Baptist denomina- 
tion. Helwys and his followers were Arminians, repudiating 
with heat the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. They thus 
differed from other Independents. “They also differed on the 
power of the magistrate in matters of belief and conscience. It 
was, in short, from their little dingy mt?eting house . . . that 
tliere flashed out, first in England, the absolute doctrine of 
Religious Liberty ” (Prof. Masson). Leonard Busher, the author 
of “ Religious Peace ; or a Plea for Liberty of Conscience,” was 
a member of this church. 


The next great event in the history of the Baptists (though it 
should be mentioned that the last execution for heresy in England 
by burning was that of a Baptist, Edward Wightman, at Xichfield 
1612) is &e rise of. the first Calvinistic or Particular Baptist 
Church, lliis was the Jacob church in Southwark, which 
numbered among its members John Lothropp or Lathrop(d. 1653L 
Praise-God Barbon {ca. 1596-1679), Henry Jessey 11601-1663), 
Hanserd Knollys {ca. 1599-1691) and William Kiffin (1616-1701). 
It was originally Independent but then became Baptist. From 
this six other churches sprang, five of which were Baptist. 
Before the Jacob church, however, had itself become Baptist, it 
dismissed from its membership a group of its members (the 
church having grown beyond what was regarded as proper 
limits) who, in 1633, became the first Partiailar Baptist Church. 

'Fhus there were now in existence in England two sets of 
Baptists whose origins were quite distinct and who never had any 
real intercourse as churches. They differed in many respects. 
The General Baptists were Arminian, owing to the influence of 
the Mennonilc Anabaptists. The Particular Baptists were 
(’alvinist, springing as they did from the Independents. But on 
the question of Baptism both groups, while they utterly rejected 
the baptism of infants, were as yet unpledged to immersion and 
rarely practised it. The development of their doctrine as to 
baptism was marked nlong three lines of dispute: — (1) who is 
the proper administrator of baptism ? (2) who are the proper sub- 
jects ? and (3) what is the proper mode ? Eventually agreement 
was reached, and in 1644 a Confession of Faith was published in 
the names of the Particular Baptist churches of London, now 
grown to seven, “ commonly (though falsely) called Anabaptist.” 

The article on Ixiptism is as follows : — “ That baptism is an 
ordinance of the New Testament given by Christ to be dispensed 
only upon persons professing faith, or that are disciples, or taught, 
who, upon a profession of faith, ought to be baptized.” “ 'Fhe 
way aiid manner of dispensing this ordinance the Scripture holds 
out to be dipping or plunging the whole body under water.” 
They further declare (particularly in order that they may avoid 
the charge of being Anabaptists) that ” a civil magistracy is an 
ordinance of God,” which they arc bound to obey. They speak 
of the “ breathing time ” which they have had of late, and their 
lu)pe that God would, as they say, “ incline the magistrates’ 
hearts so for to tender our consciences as that we might be pro- 
tected by them from wrong, injury, oppression and molestation 
and tfien they proceed : ” But if God withhold the magistrates’ 
allowance and furtherance herein, yet we must, notwithstanding, 
proceed together in Christian communion, not daring to give 
plaoe to suspend our practice, but to walk in oliediencxj to Christ 
in U\e profession and holding forth this faith iKifore mentioned, 
even in the midst of all trials and afflictions, not accounting our 
goods, lands, wives, children, fathers, motliers, brethren, sisters, 
yea, and our own lives, dear unto us, so that we may finish our 
course with joy ; remembering always that we ought to obey 
God rather than men.” They end their confession thus : ” If 
any take this that we have said to be heresy, then do we with the 
apostle freely confess, that after the way wliich they call heresy 
worship we the (lod of our fathers, believing all things w'hich are 
written in the Law and in the Prophets and Apostles, desiring 
from our souls to disclaim all heresies and opinions which are not 
after Christ, and to be stedfasl, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, as knowing our labour shall not be in 
vain in the Lord,” The ” breathing time ” was not of long 
continuance. Soon after tlie Restoration (1660) the meetings of 
nonconformists were continually disturbed and preachers were 
fined or imprisoned. One instance of these persecutions will, 
perhaps, be more impressive than any general statements. In 
the records of the Broadmead Baptist Church, Bristol, we find this 
remark : “ On the 29th of November 16S5 our pastor. Brother 
Fowmes, died in Gloucester jail, having been keprt there for two 
years and about nine months a prisoner, unjustly and maliciously, 
for the testimony of Jesus and preaching the gospel. He was a 
man of great learning, of a sound judgment, an able preacher, 
having great knowle^e In di^^nity, law, physic, &c.; a bold and 
patient sufferer for the lord Jesus and the gospel he preadhed.” 
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With the Revolution of 1688, and the passing of the Act of 
Toleration in 1689^ f^he history of the persecution of Baptists^ 
as well as of other Protestant dissenters^ ends. The removal of 
the remaining disabilities, such as those imposed by the Test 
and Corporation Acts repealed in 1828, has no special bearing on 
Baptists more than on other nonconformists. The ministers of 
the “ three denominations of dissenters,” — Presbyterians, 
Independents and Baptists, — resident in London and the 
neighbourhood, had the privilege accorded to them of presenting 
on proper occasions an address to the sovereign in state, a 
privilege which they still enjoy under the name of “ the General 
Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the three Denomina- 
tions.” The “ General Body ” was not organized until 1727. 

The Baptists, having had a double origin, continued for many 
years in two sections — those who in accordance with Arminian 
views held the doctrine of “ General Redemption,” and those 
who, agreeing with the Calvinistic theory, held the doctrine of 

Particular Redemption ” ; and hence they were known respec- 
tively as General Baptists and Particular Baptists. In the 18th 
century many of the General Baptists gradually adopted the 
Arian, or, perhaps, the Socinian theory ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the Calvinism of the Particular Baptists in many of the 
churches became more rigid, and approached or actually became 
Antinomianism. In 1770 the orthodox portion of the General 
Baptists, mainly under the influence of Dan Taylor (b. 1738), 
formed themselves into a separate association, under the name 
of the General Baptist New Connection, since which time the 
“ Old Connection ” has gradually merged into the Unitarian 
denomination. By the beginning of the 19th century the New 
Connection numben?d 40 churches and 3400 members. The old 
General Baptists still keep up a shadowy legal existence.” 
Inwards the end of the iSth century many of the Particular 
Baptist churches became more moderate in their Calvinism, a 
result largely attributable to the writings of Andrt^w Fuller. 
Up to this time a great majority of the Baptists admitted none 
either to membership or communion who were not baptized, 
the principal exception being the churches in Bedfordshin' and 
Hertfordshire, founded or influenced by Bimyan, who maintained 
that difference of opinion in respect to water baptism was no 
bar to communion. At the beginning of the 19th century 
this (juestioii was the occasion of great and long-continued 
discussion, in which the celebrated Roliert Hall (1764-1831) took 
a principal part. 'Tlie yiracticc*, of mixed communion gradually 
spread in the denomination. Still more recently many Bajitist 
churches have considered it right to admit to full membership 
persons professing faith in Clirist, who do not agree with them 
respecting the ordinance of baptism. Such churches justify 
their practice on the ground that they ought to grant to all their 
fellow-Christians the same right of private juflgmcnl as they 
claim for themselves. It may not be out of place here to correct 
the mistake, which is by no means uncommon, that the terms 
Particular and General as applied to Baptist congregations were 
intended to express this difference in their practice, whereas 
these terms related, as has been already said, to the difference 
in their doctrinal views. The difference now under consifleration 
is expressed by the terms “ strict ” and ” open,” according as 
communion (or membership) is or is not confined to persons 
who, according to their view, are baptized. 

In 1891, largely under the influence of Dr John Clifford, a 
leading General Baptist, the two denominations. General and 
Particular, were united, there being now but one body called 
“ The Baptist Union of Great Brittiin and Ireland.” This Union, 
however, is purely voluntary, and some Baptist churches, a few 
of them prosperous and powerful, hold aloof from their sister 
churches so far as organization is concerned. 

Then* are other Baptist Ixidies outside the Baptist Union lx»sidc? 
certain isolated cliurches. Throughout England there are many 
** Strict ” Baptist churches which really form a scj3arale denoraina- 
tion. For the most part they an* linked together according to 
geographical distribution in associations, such as the “ Metropolitan 
Association of Strict Baptist Churches,’* and the ** Suffolk and 
Norfolk A.ssociation of Particular Baptist Churches." In the latter 
case the name " Particular " is preferred, but the association liold.>» 
aloof from other Baptist churches because its principles are strict." 
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There is, however, no national Union. Indeed* the Strict Baptists 
arc themselves divided into the " Standard " and “ Vessel '^jparUes 
—names derived from the " Gospel Standard '* and ” fiiirthcn 
Vessel," the organs of the rival groups. 

The general characteristic of the Strict Baptists is their rigorous 
adherence to a tyy^e of Calvinistic theology* now generally obsolete, 
and their Insistence upon baptism as the condition of Christian 
communion. Their loose organization makes it impossible to obtain 
accurate statistics, but the number of their adherents is small. 
There is a strict Baptist Missioiuuy Society ([oundod i860, rc- 
lounded 1897) which conducts mission work in South India. The 
income of this society wjis /ii4() in 1(105. It comprises 750 church 
members and 72 pastors and workers. 

The Baptists oarly felt the necessity of provuling an educated 
ministry for their congregations. Some of tlieir leading pastors had 
been educated in one or other of the English uni versi tics. Others 
had by their own cilorts obtained a large amount of l(*arning, amongst 
whom Dr Tohn Gill was eminent for his knowledge of Helirew', as 
show n in his JiAfiositwn of the Holy Scriptures, a W'ork in q vols. folio, 
1746-1 76(). Edward Terrill, who died in 1<>85. Icit a consiilerabk* 
part of his eslaie lor the instruction of young men rU-siring to be 
trained for the ministiy. under the superintendence of the pastor 
of the Broadmea<l Church, Bristol, of which he wa.s a mnulx'r. Other 
iH'quests for the same purpost' were m«ide. ami from the year 1720 
the Bajitist AcacleitiN*, as it was then called, received young men as 
students lor the niiulslry among the Ba]>iists. In 1770 tJie Bristol 
Education Society was ftmned to enlarge this .rcademy ; and about 
the 3'^ear 1811 the present Bristol Baptist College was erected. In 
the north of England a similar education society W'as formed in 1804 
at Brad lord, Yorkshire, which has since bmi removed to Rawdon, 
near Lc*eds. In London another college was torincd in r8io at 
Stepney; it was removed to Regent's Park in 1856. Tlie Pastors' 
College 111 coiiiic*xion with the Metro])olitan 'rabemacle was insti- 
tuted ir j 85(), and in iSf/i the present Baptist College at Mancliester 
w*iis instituted at Bury in the int(*r«sts of the. "Strict" Baptist 
views. Besjd<‘s these, wliich wen* voluntary colleges not under 
cU*nommationa1 control, tlie General Baptists maintained a college 
.since 1797. which, since the amalgamation of the two Baptist bodies, 
has lx*como also a voluntary institution, though previously siij)- 
porteti by the (k'lu ral Baptist AsstKualion. It is called the " Mid- 
land Bu])tist College," and is situated in Nottingham. There is also 
a Baptist theokigical colk'ge in Glasgow, and there are two colleges 
in \Valt‘s and one in Iri'land. The total number of students in these 
institutions is nUnit 210. 

The Baptists weie the fust denomination of British Christians 
to undertake in a systematic way that w*orIv of nussions to the 
heathen, which bwame so jiromiuenl a teature in tin* ri'ligious 
activity of tlie 19th century. As early as the year 1784 Ihe North- 
amptonsliirc Associatifui of Buptisf clmrches resolved to locoin- 
inend tliat the first Monday of every month should be set apart for 
prayer for tlie spn*ad of tlie gospel. Sliortly after, in 1792, the 
BaptLt Missionary Society was formed at Kettering m Nortliainpton 
shire, niter . sermon on Isaiah lii. 2, 3, ])ri‘nched by William C'arev 
(1761 1834), the prime mover in the work, in winch he urged two 
points ; " Expert gieal things 1 10m God ; attempt gient things lor 
C»od." In tlu* course of the following year Caiey sailed for India, 
w'here he was jciined a tew years later by Marshman and Ward, and 
the mission was established at Scram|)ore. The great work of 
Dr Carey’s liJi* was tin* translation of the Bible into the various 
languages and dialects ot India. The stx-.Mdy's operations are now 
carried on, not only in tie* East, but in the West Indies, ( hin.i, 
Africa (chielly on tlie Cong»3 river), and Europe. 

In n*gard {o church government, the Baptists agree with the ( on- 
gregalionalists that eacli sejiarate church is complete in itself, and 
has, therefon*. jiower to clnxise its own iiiinisli is, and to make such 
regulations as it din-ins to be nio*^t in accordarici! with the purposi* 
of its existence, that is, the advancenu nl of the kingdom 01 Christ. 
A comparatively small sei.tion ol tlu* denominalion maintain that a 
" plurality of eklers " or])astors is icfjuired lor tlie complete organiza- 
tion of every sejiaralo church. This is the distinc tive peculiarity ol 
those churches in Scotland and the north of F.mdand which are knowm 
as Scoith Baptists. The largest church ol this section, consisting ol 
a]>pn)Ximately 500 nieinlM.;rs. originatisl ni Edinburgh in J765, lx*- 
fore which date only one Baptist chnrcli Hint of Keis.s in (‘aiihness, 
formed about 1750- -appears to hav'^e existed in Scotland. '1 lie 
greater nnmlx*r of Ihi* churches are united in asstcKiation voluntarily 
formed, .all of them dutcTinined by gc*ogra]jhical limits. The a.ssocia- 
tions, as well as the churches not in connexion with them, are united 
together in the Baj>list Union ol (ireat Britain and Ireland, form(’(i 
in 1813 bv the ]*articnlar Ba])tisls. This union, however, exerts 
no authoritative action over ttie separnte chiirclies. One iiiij'ort 
ant part of the work of the unum is the collection of information 
in which all tlu* churches are interested. In i(jo«> tiiere wen* in 
I the Unitetl Kingdom: Bapti.st churches. 304b; chapels, 4^^4; 
sittings, 1,450,352; members, 424,008; Sunday s( hool teachers, 
58,687; Sunday scholars, 578,344; local preacher^, 5^^151 and 
pastora in charge, 2078. 

At the beginning of the 20th century the Tiaptid Union collected 
a "Twentieth Century Fund" of /2f;o,nnu, which has largclj* 
assisted tlie formation of new churches, .uid gives an indication oJ 
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the unity and virility of the denomination. A still stronger evidence 
to the same effect was given by the Religious Census taken in 1904. 
While this only applied to Ix>ndoxK its results are valuable as showing 
the comparative strength of the &Lptist Church. These results are 
to the effect that in ml respects the Baptists come second to the 
Anglicans in the following three particulars Percentage of 
attendances at public worship contributed by Baptists, io*8i 
(London County), 10*70 (Greater London) ; (2) aggregate of attend- 
ances, 54*597 ; (3) number of places of worship, 443. 

2. The Continent of Europe , — During the 19th century what 
we have called the modern Baptist movement made its appear- 
ance in nearly every European country. In Roman Catholic 
countries Baptist churches were formed by missionaries coming 
from either England or America: work in France began in 
1832, in Italy missions were started in 1866 (Spezia Mission) and 
in 1884 (Baptist Missionary Society, which also has a mission in 
Brittany), and in Spain in 1888. Jn Protestant countries and 
in Russia the Baptist movement began without missionary 
intervention from England or America. J. G. Oncken (1800- 
1884) formed the first church in Hamburg in 1834, and thereafter 
Baptist churches were formed in other countries as follows : — 
Denmark (1839), Holland and Sweden (1848), Switzerland (1849X 
Norway (i860), Austria and Rumania (1869), Hungary (1871), 
and Bulgaria (1884). Baptist churches also began to be formed 
in Russia and Finland in the 'fifties and ’sixties. 

3. British Colonies , — In every colony the Baptists have a 
considerable place. There are unions of Baptist churches in the 
following colonies New South Wales, Victoria, S. Australia, 
Western Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
('anada (four Unions) and S. Africa. The work in S. Africa is 
assisted by the Baptist South African Missionary and ( olonial 
^\id Society, having its seat in London. 

The Baptist World Alliance was formed in 1905, when the first 
Baptist World ('ongress was held in London. The preamble of 
the constitution of this Alliance sufficiently indicates its nature : 
“ Whereas, in the providence of God, the time has come when it 
.seems fitting more fully to manifest the essential oneness in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as their God and Saviour, of the churches of 
the Baptist order and faith throughout the world, and to promote 
the spirit of fellowship, service and co-operation among them, 
while recognizing the independence of each particular church 
and not assuming the functions of any existing oiganization, it 
is agreed to form a Baptist alliance, extending over every part 
of the world.” This alliance does in fact include Baptists in 
every quarter of the globe, as will be seen from the following 
statistics : — 


United States 

Churches, 

MemlxTs. 

National Baptist Convention 


2,1 10,269 

Southern Baptist Convention 
“ Pisciples ot Christ ” 

. 20.431 

1.832.638 

. 11.T57 

1.235.708 

Thirty-five Northern States 

8,804 

086.821 

Fourteen other Bodies 

7.921 

414.775 

Australasia .... 

270 

23.253 

Canada .... 

085 

103,062 

S. .\frica .... 

5*2 

4,805 

United Kingdom . 

2.034 


Austria-Hungary . 

.37 

<1.783 

Denmark .... 

20 

3.054 

Finland .... 

43 

2. tOT 

France .... 

2^ 

2.278 

Germany .... 

. 180 

32,462 

Italy 

53 

1.375 

Mexico and Central America . 

58 

1,820 

Netherlands .... 

22 

1.413 

Norway .... 

39 

2.849 

Rumanui anti Buluai ia 
* Russia and VolanS 

5 
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13 T 

24.13^ 

S, America .... 

^’3 

3.641 

Spain 

7 

245 

Sweden .... 

.‘ 5 b 7 

43..305 

Switzt'rland .... 

8 

7 »l 6 

West Iiuli<‘s .... 

n8 

42.319 

Ceylon .... 

25 

T.044 

China .... 

M 7 

12,160 

' The figures for Russia include only the German-.speaking Baptists. 

It is imiKJssible to ascertain the numtx'rs of properly Russian 

Baptists. Estimates have l)een nuule 

which vary 

from 60,000 to 


100,000. 


India .... 

1,215 

121,7x6 

2,326 

Japan .... 

40 

Palestine 

I 

106 

Philippines . 

4 

425 

Congo .... 

. . 21 

4*673 

West Africa . 

. . 10 

629 

Total 

. . 72,081 

7,454,165 


In 1909 the comparative totals were roughly : — 72,9^ 
churches; 7,480,940 members. In both sets of figures the 
Disciples of Christ (U.S.A.) are included. 

T.ITERATURE.- -Thomas Crosby, The History of the Enfflish Bap* 
tists (4 vols. lx>ndon, 1738-1740) ; D. Ma.sson. Life of John Milton 
in Connexion with the History of his Time (6 vols. 1859-1880, new 
od. 1881, &c.) ; B. Evans, The Early English Baptists, i. ii. (1862- 
1864) ; H. C. Vodder, A Short History of the Baptists (London, 1897) ; 
A. H. Newman, A Manual of Church History (Philadelphia, 190CV- 
1903); B. Heath, Anabaptism (1895) ; C. Williams, The Principles 
and Practices of the Baptists (1903) ; E. C. IMkc, The Story of the 
Anabaptists (1904) ; J. H. Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational 
Pioneers ; J. G. Lehmann, Geschichte der deutschen Baptisten (iSoO- 
; G. Tumbiilt, Die Wiedertdnfer (Bielefeld, 1890) ; The 
Baptist Handbook (annually); The Baptist World Congress, tgos'. 
The Religious Census of London (1904). (N. H. M.) 

4. United States of America , — The first Baptist Church. in 
America was that founded in the Providence settlement on 
Narragansett Bay under the leadership of Roger Williams 
{q,v,). Having been sentenced to banishment (October 1635) 
by the Massachusetts Court because of his persistence in advocat- 
ing separatistic views deemed unsettling and dangerous, to 
escape deportation to England he betook himself (January 
1636) to the wilderness, where he was hospitably entertained 
by the natives who gave him a tract of land for a settlement. 
Having been joined by a few friends from Massachusetts, 
Williams founded a commonwealth in which absolute religious 
lil^rty was combined with civil democracy. In the firm convic- 
tion that churches of Christ should be made up exclusively of 
regenerate meml^ers, the baptism of infants appeared to him 
not only valueless but a perversion of a Christian ordinance. 
Alx)ut March 1639, with eleven others, he decided to restore 
believers’ Imptism and to form a churcli of baptized believers. 
Ezekiel Holliman, who had been with him at Plymouth and shared 
I his separatist views, first baptized Williams and Williams baptized 
the rest of the company. Williams did not long continue to find 
satisfaction in the step he had taken. Believing that the 
ordinances and apostolic church organization liad been lost in 
the general apostasy, he l^ecame convinced that it was pre- 
sumptuous for any man or company of men to undertake their 
restoration without a sj^cial divine commission. He felt com- 
pelled to withdraw from the church and to assume the position 
of a seeker. He continued on friendly terms witli the Baptists 
of Providence, and in his writings he expressed the conviction 
that their practice came nearer than that of other communities 
to the first practice of Christ, 

In Novemlier 1037 John Clarke (1609-1676), a physician, of 
religious zeal and theological acumen, arrived at Boston, where, 

I instead of the religious freedom he was seeking, he found the 
dominant party in the Antinomian controversy on the point 
of banishing the Antinomian minority, including Mrs Anne 
Hutchinson {q,v,) and her family , J ohn Wheelwright (r. 1 592- 1679), 
and William Coddington (1601-1678), Whether from sympathy 
with the persecuted or aversion to the persecutors, he cast in 
his lot with the former and after two unsuccessful attempts at 
settlement assisted the fugitives in fonning a colony on the island 
of Aquidnek (Rhode Island), procured from the Indians through 
the good offices of Williams. By 1641 there were, according 
to John Winthrop, “ professed Analmptists ” on the island, 
and Clarke was probably their leader. Robert Lenthall, who 
joined the Newport company in 1640 when driven from Massa- 
chusetts, probably brought with him antipaedobaptist con- 
victions. Mrs Scott, sister of Mrs Hutchinson, is thought to 
have l:>een an aggressive antipaedobaptist when the colony was 
founded. Mark Lucar, who was baptized by immersion in I ^jndon 
in January 1642 (N.S.) and was a member of a Baptist church 
there, reached Newport about 1644. A few years later we find 
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him associated with Clarke as one of the most active members 
of the Newport churchy and as the dale of the oiganization is un- 
certain^ there is some reason to suspect that he was a constituent 
member^and thatasabaptized man he took the initiative in baptiz- 
ing and organizing. At any rate we have in Lucar an interesting 
connecting link between early English and American Baptists. 

The Providence church maintained a rather feeble existence 
after Williams’s withdrawal, with Thomas Olney (d. 1682), 
William Wickenden, Chad Brown (d. 1665) and Gregor)' Dexter 
as leading members. A schism occurred in 1652, the last three 
with a majority of the members contending for general redemp- 
tion and for the laying on of hands as indispensable to fellowship, 
Olney, with the minority, maintaining particular redemption 
and rejecting the laying on of hands as an ordinance. Olney ’s 
party became extinct soon after his death in 1682. Tlie surviving 
church became involved in Socinianism and Universalism, but 
maintained a somewhat vigorous life and, through Wickenden 
and others, exerted considerable influence at Newport, in Con- 
necticut, New York and elsewhere. Dexter became, with 
Williams and Clarke, a leading statesman in Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. 

The New'port church extended its influence into Massachusetts, 
and in 1649 we find a group of Baptists at Rehohoth, with 
Obadiah Holmes as leader. The intolerance of the authorities 
rendered the prosecution of the work impracticable and these 
Massachusetts Baptists became members of the Newport church. 
In 1651 Clarke, Holmes and Joseph Crandall c^f the Newport 
church made a religious visit to Lynn, Mass. While holding 
a meeting in a private house they were arrested and were com- 
pelled to attend the church services of the standing order. 
For holding an unlawful meeting and refusing to participate 
fjuietly in the public service they were fined, imprisoned and 
otherwise maltreated. While in England on public business 
in 1652, Clarke published 111 News jront New England, which 
contained an impressive account of the proceedings against 
himself and his brethren at Lynn, and an earnest and well- 
reasoned plea for lilierty of conscience. 

Henry Dunster (1612-1659), the first president of the college 
at Cambridge (Harvard), had by 1653 become convinced that 
“ visible believers only should be baptized.’’ Being unwilling fo 
hold his views in abeyance, he relinquished in 1654, under circum- 
stances of considerable hardship, the work that he greatly loved. 

In 1663 John Myles (1621-1683), a Welsh Baptist who had 
been one of Cromwell’s Tryers, with his congregation, took refuge 
in Massachusetts from the intolerance of the government of 
Charles II. They were allowed to settle in Rehohoth, Mass., 
and even after they were discovered to be Baptists they were 
allowed to remain on condition of establishing their meeting- 
place at a considerable distance from that of the standing order. 
Myles did much to promote the growth of the Baptist Church 
in Massachusetts, and was of service to the denomination in 
Boston and elsewhere. Thomas Gould of Charlestown seems 
to have been in close touch with President Dunster and to have 
shared his antipaedolxiptist views as early as 1654. Some 
time before 1665 several English Baptists had settled in the 
neighbourhood of Boston and several others had adopted 
Baptist views. These, with Gould, were baptized (May 1665) 
and joined with those who had been baptized in England in a 
church covenant. The church was severely persecuted, the 
members being frequently imprisoned and fined and denied 
the use of a building they had erected as a meeting-house. 
Long after the Act of Toleration (1689) was in full force in England, 
the Boston Baptists pleaded in vain for the privileges to which 
they were thereby entitled, and it required the most earnest 
efforts of English Baptists and other dissenters to gain for them 
a recognition of the right to exist. A mandate from Charles 11 . 
(July 1670), in which the Massachusetts authorities were sharply 
rebuked for denying to others the liberty to secure which they 
themselves had gone into exile, had producefl little effect. 

In 1682 William Screven (1629-1713) and Humphrey Church- 
wood, members of the Boston church, gathered and organized, 
with the co-operation of the mother church, a small congregation 


at Kittery, Me. Persecution led to migration, Screven and some 
of the members making their way to South Carolina, where, 
with a number of English Baptists of wealth and position, what 
became the First Baptist church in Charleston, was oiganized 
(about 1684). This became one of the most important of 
early Baptist centres, and through Screven’s efforts Baptist 
principles became widely disseminated throughout that region. 
The withdrawal of meml>ers to form other churches in the 
neighbourhood and the intrusion of Socinianism almost 
extinguished the Charleston church al)out 1746. 

A few Baptists of the general (Arminian) type appeared in 
Virginia from 1714 onward, and were organized and fostered 
by missionaries from the English General Baptists. By 1727 they 
had invaded North Carolina and a church was constituted there. 

From 1643 onward antipaedolmptists from New England and 
elsewhere had settled in the New Netherlands (New York). 
Lady Deborah Moody left Massachusetts for the New Nether- 
lands in 1643 because of her antipacdobaptist views and on her 
way stopped at New Haven, where she won to her principles 
Mrs Eaton, the wife of the governor, Theophiius Eaton. She 
settled at Gravesend (now part of Brooklyn) having received 
from the Dutch authorities a guarantee of religious liberty. 
Prancis Doughty, an iMiglish Baptist, who had spent some time 
in Rhode Island, laboured in this region in 1656 and baptized a 
number of converts, This latter proceeding led to his banish- 
ment. I.ater in the same year William Wickenden of Providence 
evangelized and administered the ordinances at Plushing, but 
was heavily fined and banished. From 1711 onward Valentine 
Wightman (1681-1747) of C'onnecticut (General Baptist) made 
occasional missionary visits to New \’ork at the invitation of 
Nicolas P^yres, a business man who had adopted Baptist views, 
and in 1 714 baptized Eyres and several others, and as.sisted them 
in organizing a church. The church was well-nigh wrecked ( 1 730) 
by de!>t incurred in the erection of a mccling-house. A number 
of Baptists settled on Block Island about 1663. Some time 
before 1724 a Baptist church (probably Arminian) was formed 
at Oyster Bay. 

The Quaker colonies, with their large measure of religious 
liberty, early attracted a considerable number of Baptists from 
New England, England and Wales. About 1684 a Baptist church 
was founded at Cold Spring, Bucks county. Pa., through the 
efforts of I’homas Dungan, an Irish Baptist minister who had 
spent some time in Rhode Island. The Pennepek church was 
formed in 1688 through the laliours of Elias Reach, son of 
Benjamin Reach (1640-1704), the famous ICnglish evangelist. 
Services were lield in Philadelphia under the auspices of the 
Pennepek church from 1687 onward, hut independent organiza- 
tion did not occur till 1698. Several Reithian Quakers united 
with the church, which ultimately became possessed of the 
Reithian meeting-house. Almost from the beginning general 
meetings had been held by the churches of these colonies. In 
J707 the Philadelphia A.ssociation was formed as a delegated 
body “ to consult about such things as were wanting in the 
churches and to set them in order.” From its inception this body 
proved highly influential in promoting Baptist co-operation in 
missionary and educational work, in efforts to supply the churches 
with suitable ministers and to silence unworthy ones, and in 
maintaining sound doctrine. Sabbatarianism appeared within 
the bounds of the association at an early date and Seventh-day 
Baptist churches were formed (1705 onward). 

The decades preceding the ” Great Awakening ” of 1740-1743 
were a time of religious declen.sion. A Socinianized Arminianism 
had paralysed evangelistic effort. The First Church, Providence, 
had long since becfjme Arminian and held aloof from the 
evangelism of Edwards, Whitefield and their coadjutors. 1'he 
First Church, Boston, had become Socinianized anri discountim- 
anced the revival. The First Church, Newport, had been rent 
asunder by Arminianism, .ind the nominally C^lvinistic remnant 
had itself become divided on the question of the laying on of 
hands and showed no sympathy with the (ircat Awakening. 
The First ('hurch, Charleston, had been wrecked l)y Socinianism. 
The General (Six Principles) Baptists of Rhode Island and 
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Connecticut had increased their congregations and membership^ 
and before the beginning of the x8th century had inaugurated 
annual associational meetings. But the fact that the Great 
Awakenii^ in America was conducted on Calvinistic principles 
was sufficient to prevent their hearty co-operation. The churches 
of the Philadelphia Association were organized and engaged to 
some extent in missionary endeavour, but they showed little 
interest in the Edwards-Whitefield movement. And yet the 
Baptists ultimately profited by the Great Awakening beyond 
almost any of the denominations. In many New England 
communities a majority in the churches of the standing order 
bitterly opposed the new evangelism, and those who came under 
its influence felt constrained to organize ‘‘ Separate ” or “ New 
Light ” churches. These were severely persecuted by the 
dominant party and were denied even the scanty privileges that 
Baptists had succeeded in gaining. As the chief dejection of the 
** Separates ” to the churches of the standing order was their 
refusal to insist on personal regeneration as a term of membership, 
many of them were led to feel that they were inconsistent in 
requiring regenerate membership and yet administering baptism 
to unconscious infants. In several cases entire “ Separate ” 
churches reached the conviction that the baptism of infants was 
not only without Scriptural warrant but was a chief corner-stone 
of statc-churchism, and transf(^rmed themselves into Baptist 
churches. In many cases a division of sentiment came to prevail 
on the matter of infant-baptism, and for a while mutual toleration 
prevailed ; but mixed churches had their manifest disadvantages 
and separation ultimately ensued. 

Among the Baptist loaders gained from (Congregationalism as 
a result of the awakening was Tsajic Backus (1724-1806), who 
liecame the New England champion in the cause of religious 
liberty and equality, and the historian of his denomination. To 
Daniel Marshall (d. 1784) and Shubacl Stearns, ^‘New Light’* 
evangelists who became Baptists, the spread of Baptist principles 
and the multiplication of Baptist churches throughout the 
southern colonies were in great measure due. The feeble Baptist 
cause in N'irginia and North ('arolina had been considerably 
strengthened by missionaries from the churches of the Phila- 
delphia Association, including Benjamin Griffith, John Gano 
(1727-1804), Jolin Thomas, Benjamin Miller, Samuel Eaton, 
John Garrard and David Thomas, and several churches, formed 
or reformed under their influence, uni ted with the asscx'iation. I n 
1776 the Ketockton Association was formed by this group of 
churches. The Virginia colonial government, in earlier days 
cruelly intolerant, gave a limited toleration to Baptists of this 
type ; but the “ Separate ” Baptists were too enthusiastic and 
too much alive to the evils of state control in religious matters 
to be willing to take out licences for their meetings, and soon 
came into sharp conflict with the authorities. Steams was an 
evangelist of great power. With Marshall, his brother-in-law, 
and about n dozen fellow-believers he settled at Sandy Creek, 
North Carolina, and in a few years had built up a church with a 
memlM^rship of more than six hundred, Marshall afterward 
organized and ministered to a church at Abbott’s Creek 
about 30 m. distant. From these centres “ Separate ” Baptist 
influence spread throughout North and South Carolina and across 
the (Georgia border, Marshall himself finally settling and forming 
a church at Kiokee, Georgia. From North Carolina as a centre 
“ Separate ” Baptist influence permeated Virginia and extended 
into Kentucky and Tennessee. The Sandy (reek Association 
came to embrace churches in several colonies, and Steams, 
desirous of preserving the harmonious working of the churches 
that recognized his leadership, resisted with vehemence all 
proposals for the formation of other associations. 

From 1760 to 1770 the gro>n^h of the “ .Separate ” Baptist Ixxly 
in Vitginia and the Carolinas was phenomenal. Evangelists like 
Simuel Harris (1724-r. 1794) and John Waller (1744-1802) 
stirred whole communities and established Baptist churches 
where the Baptist narne had hitherto been unknown. The Sandy 
Oeok Association, with Stearns as leader, undertook to “ un- 
fellowship ordinations, ministers and churches that acted 
independently,” and provoked such opposition that a division 


of the association became necessary. The General Association 
of Virginia and the Congaree Association of South Carolina now 
took their places side by side with the Sandy Creek. The 
Viiginia ** Separate ” Baptists had more than doubled their 
numbers in the two years from May 1771 to May 1773. In 
1774 some of the Virginia brethren became convinced that the 
apostolic office was meant to be perpetuated and induced tl\e 
association to appoint an apostle. Samuel Harris was the 
unanimous choice and was solemnly ordained. Waller and 
Elijah Craig (1743-1800) were made apostles soon afterward for 
the northern district. This arrangement, soon abandoned, was 
no doubt suggested by Methodist suijerin tendency. In 1775 
Methodist influence appeared in the contention of two of the 
apostles and Jeremiah Walker for universal redemption. Schism 
was narrowly averted by conciliatory statements on both sides. 
As a means of preserving harmony the Philadelphia Confession 
of Faith, a Oilvinistic document, with provision against too 
rigid a construction, was adopted and a step was thus taken 
toward harmonizing with the “ Regular ” Baptists of the 
Philadelphia type. When the (leneral Association was sub- 
divided (1783), a General Committee, made up of delegates from 
each district association, was constituted to consider matters 
that might he for the gt)od of the whole society. Its chief work 
was to continue the agitation in which for some years the body 
had been successfully engaged in favour of religious equality and 
the entire separation of church and state. Since 1780 the 
“ Separate ” Baptists had had the hearty co-operation of the 
“ Regular ” Baptists in their struggle for religious liberty and 
C(juality, In 1787 the two bodies united and agreed to drop the 
names Separate ” and ” Regular.” "J'he success of the Baptists 
of Virginia in securing step by step the abolition of everything 
that savoured of religious oppiession, involving at last the 
disestablishment and the disendowment of the Episcopal Church, 
was due in part to the fact that Virginia Baptists were among 
the foremost advocates of American independence, while the 
Episcopal clergy were loyalists and had made themselv(*s 
obnoxious to the pei)f)le by using the authority of (keat Britain 
in extorting their tithes from unwilling parishioners, and that 
they secured the co-operation of free-thinking statesmen like 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison and, in most measures, 
that of the Presbyterians. 

The Baptist cause in New England that had profited so largely 
from the (Ireat Awakening failed to reap a like harvest from the 
War of Independence, 'fhe standing order in New England 
represented the patriotic anrl popular party. Baptists lost 
favour by threatening to appeal to England for a redress of their 
grievances at the very time when resistance to English oppression 
was being determined upon. The result was slowness of growth 
and failure to seaire religious lilxirty. Though a large proportion 
of the New England Baptists co-operated heartily in the cause of 
independence, the denomination failed to win the popularity 
that comes from successful leadership. 

About 1763 the Philadelphia Association began to plan for the 
establishment of a Baptist institution of learning that should 
serve the entire denomination. Rhode Island was finally fixed 
upon, partly as the abode of religious liberty and because of 
its intelligent, influential and relatively wealthy Baptist con- 
stituency, the consequent likclih(X)d of procuring a charter from 
its legislature, and the probability that the co-operation of other 
denominations in an institution under Baptist control would be 
available. James Manning (1738-1791), who had just been 
graduated from Princeton with high honours, was thought of as 
a suitable leader in the enterprise, and was sent to Rhode Island 
(1763) to confer with leading men, Baptist and other. As a 
result a charter ^vas granted by the legislature in 1764, and after 
a few' years of preliminary work at Warren (where the first 
degrees ever bestowed by a Baptist institution were conferred 
in 1769), Providence was chosen as the home of the college (1770). 
Here, with Manning as president and Hezekiah Smith (1737- 
1805), his class-mate at Princeton, as financial agent and in- 
fluential supporter, the institution (since 1804 known as Brown 
Universit}') was for many years the only degree -conferring 
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institution controlled by Baptists. The Warren Association 
(1767) was organized under the influence of Manning and Smith 
on the model of the Philadelphia, and became a chief agency 
for the consolidation of denominational life, the promotion of 
denominational education and the securing of religious liberty. 
Hezekiah Smith was a highly successful evangelist, and through 
his labours scores of churches were constituted in New England. 
As chaplain in the American Revolutionary Army he also exerted 
a widespread influence. 

The First Church, Charleston, which had become almost 
extinct through Arminianism in 1746, entered upon a career of 
remarkable prosperity in 1749 under the leadership of Oliver 
Hart (1723-1795), formerly of the Philadelphia Association. In 
1751 the Charleston Association was formed, also on the model 
of the Philadelphia, and proved an element of denominational 
strength. The association raised funds for domestic missionary 
work (1755 onward) and for the education of ministers (1756 
onward). Brown University shared largely in the liberality of 
members of this highly-cultivated and progressive body. Among 
the beneficiaries of the education fund was Samuel Stillman 
(1737-1807), afterward the honoured pastor of the Boston 
church. The most noted leader of the Baptists of Soutli Carolina 
during the four decades following the War of Independence was 
Richard Furman (i 755-1825), pastor of the First Church, 
(liarleston. The remarkable numerical progress of Baptists in 
South Carolina from 1787 to 1812 (from 1620 members to 11,325) 
was due to the “ Sejmrate ” Baptist movement under Stearns 
and Marshall far more than to the activity of the churches of the 
Charleston Association. Both these types of Baptist life per- 
meated (leorgia, the latter making its influence felt in Savannah, 
Augusta and the more cultivated communities, the former 
evangelizing the masses. Many negro slaves became Baptists in 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. In most cases they became 
members of the churches of the white Baptists : but in Richmond, 
Savannah and some other towns they were encouraged to have 
churches ot their own. 

By 1812 there were in the United States 173,972 Baptist church 
members, the denominational numerical stnnigth ha\'ing consider- 
ably more than doubled since the beginning of the 19th century. 

Foreign Missions . — Baptists in Boston and vicinity, Phila- 
delphia and Charleston, and a few other communities had 
from the beginning of the 19th centur)’ taken a deep interest 
in the missionary work of William (nrey, the English missionary, 
and his coadjutors in India, and had contributed liberally to its 
support. The conversion to Baptist views of Adoniram Jud.son 
{if.v.) and Luther Rice (1812), who had just been sent, with 
others, by the ncwly-formcd American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions to open up missionary work in India, marks 
an epoch in American Baptist history. Judson appealed to his 
American brethren to support him in missionary work among 
the heathen, and Rice returned to America to organize missionary 
societies to awaken interest in Judson’s mission. In January 
18x3 there was formed in Boston ‘‘ 'Fhe Baptist Socitay for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in India and other Foreign Parts.” 
Other societies in the Eastern, Middle and Southern states 
speedily followed, 'fhe desirability of a national organization 
soon became manifest, and in May 1814 thirty -three delegates, 
representing eleven states, met in Philadelphia and organized 
the “ General Missionary Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in the United States of America for Foreign Missions.” 
.\s its meetings were to be held every three years it ciime to 
lie known as the “ Triennial (invention.” A Board of Com- 
missioners was appointed with headquarters in Philadelphia (trans- 
ferred in 1 826 to Boston). The need of a larger supply of educated 
ministers for home and for mission work alike soon came to be 
profoundly felt, and resulted in the establishment of ('olumbian 
College, VVashington (now George Washington University), with 
its theological department (1821), intended to be a national 
Baptist institution. Destitution on the frontiers led the 7 riennial 
Convention to engage extensively in home mission work (1817 
onward), and in 1832 the American Baptist Home Mi.ssion Society 
was constituted for the promotion of this work. The need of an 
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org^ for the dissemination of information, and the quickening 
of interest in the missionary and educational enterprises of 
the Triennial Convention, led Rice *10' c.sUblish the LatUr Day 
Luminaty (1816) and the Columbian Star, a weekly journal 
(1822). From the first the attempt to rouse the denomination 
to organized effort for the propagation of tlie gospel met with 
much opposition, agents of the ( onvention being looked upon by 
the less intelligent pastors and churches as highly-paid and 
irresponsible collectors of money to be used they knew not how, 
or for purposes of which they disapproved. The fact that Rice 
was unduly optimistic and allowed the enterprises of the Con- 
vention to become almost hopelessly involved in debt, and was 
constrained to use some of the fund collected for missions to 
meet the exigencies of his educational and journalistic work, 
intensified the hostility of those who had suspected from the 
beginning the good faith of the agents and denied the scriptural 
authority of boards, paid agents, paid missionaries, &c. So 
virulent became the opposition that in several states, as Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, the work of the Convention was for years 
excluded, and a large majority in each association refused to 
receive into their fellowship those who advocated or contributed 
to its objects. Ilyper-Calvinism, ignorance and avarice co- 
operated in making the very name “ missions ” odious, ministerial 
education an impertinent human effort to supplant a spirit-called 
and spirit -endowed ministry, Sunday-schools and prayer- 
meetings as human institutions, the aim of w'hich was to interfere 
with thv, divine order, and the receiving of salaries for ministerial 
work as serving God for hire or rather as serving self. 'I’o 
counteract this influence, Ba|>list State Conventions were formed 
by the friends of missions and education, only contributing 
churches, a.ssociations, missionary societies and individuals 
being invited to membership (1821 onward- Massachusetts had 
effected state organization in 1802). 7 ‘hese became highly 
eflicient in promoting foreign and domestic missions, Sunday- 
school organization, denominational literature and education. 
Nearly every state soon had its institutions of learning, wdiicli 
aspired to Income universities. 

Belorc 1844 the sessions ol the Trii*nni;il Convention had occa- 
sionally lH*en made unpleasant by harsh anti-slavery utterances by 
Northern members against tlK‘ir Southern brethren and somewlnit 
acrimonious rejoinders by the latter. 'Hn* eontroversv between 
b'rancis Wayland and Itichard }•' idler (1804-187O) on the slavery 
question nltnnately convinct'd the Southern brethren that separate 
organization for missionary work was advisable. The SontluTii 
Baptist Convention, with its Home and Foreign Missionary Boards, 
and pater) its Snmlay-school Board, was formed in 1845. Since 
then Northern and Southern Ba)»tists, though in ])eriect lellow'ship 
wdtli each other, have found if besf io carry on their home and fori'ign 
missionary work through se]sn'.ite boards and to liave separate 
annual meetings. In 1905 a (ieneval Baptist ('onvention lor AnuTica 
w'as formed for the promotion ot fi'llowship, comity and denomina- 
tional es/>ri/ (ie (Of ps, but this organization is not to interfere with the 
s«*clional organ izatic nisor t o undertake any kind of administrative woi k. 

Since 18.45 Northern and Southern Baptists alihe have greatly 
increased in numbers, in missionary work, in edncatiorud insti- 
tutions, in literary activity and in everything that pertains to the 
equipment and organization of a gri’al nOigious denomination. 
Since 1812 they have increased in nimil»eis from Jess than 200,000 
io more than 5 ,(mx>.ooo. In 1812 American Biij)tists had no theo- 
logical seminary; in Kiofi they had 11 with more than 100 
instructors, 1500 students, ninl endow'inents and equipments valued 
at about $7,ooo,(K)o. In 1812 they h.id only one decree-conferring 
college with a small faculty, a .small stnd'*nt body and almost no 
tndowmenf ; in lyoO tliey had more tlian khj universities and 
colleges with endowment and eciuipnient valued at about $311,01x3,000, 
and an annual income of alwut fi^.tffyo.otn). In 1812 the value of 
church property was small ; in it was estimated at $icio,ooo,<xx 3 . 
Then asinghi monthly magazine, with a circulation ol a few hundreds, 
was all that tlnr denomination possessed in the way of periodical 
literature; in its <piarteriu*s, monthlies and w'eeklies wen 

niiinbcrcd by hundreds. Tht* denomination has a single publishing 
concern (the American Baptist Tublication Society) w'itli an annual 
business of nearly $i,ooo,ixx) and a.ssets of $i,75f>.<)cx3. 

Baptists in the Dominion of Canada had their rise about the dose 
of the 18th century in migrations from the United Sfafes. Thev 
have been reinforced by considerable numbers of Kiiglisli. Welsh 
and Scottish Baptists. They are divuled into lour sect ions; — those 
of the Maritime T’rovinces, with their Com ention, tlieir Home and 
Foreign Mission Bojirds, an Education Board and a Publication 
Board, and with M'Mastcr University (Arts. Theological and 
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Academic departments) as its educational institution ; those of 
Manitoba and the North-west, with Brandon College as its educa- 
tional institution ; and those of British Columbia. Canadian 
Baptists numbered 120,000 in* 1909, and are considered in the above 
general estimates, (A. H. N.) 

BAR, FRANQ0I8 HE (1538-1606), French scholar, was bom 
at Seizencourt, near St Quentin, and having studied at the 
university of Paris entered the order of St Benedict. He soon 
became prior of the abbey of Anchin, near Pecquencourt, and 
passed much of his time in the valuable library of the abbey, 
studying ecclesiastical history, especially that of Flanders. He 
also made a catalogue of the manuscripts at Anchin and annotated 
many of them. During the French Revolution his manuscripts 
passed to the library at Douai. Bar died at Anchin on the 25th 
of March 1606. 

See J. I. dong. IHbliothdqtte htstnritjue de la France (Paris, 17O8- 
1778); C. C. A. Dtdmisiifs. “Catalogue* dcs rnanu-scrits d<* Douai/* 
in tlu,* Catalogue gdniral de^ nmnnsenh des hiblinlhdques des d^pavle-' 
menis, t vi. (f’iiris, 1885). 

BAR, a town of Russia, in the government of Podolia, 50 m. 
N.E. of Kamenets, on an aflluent of the Bug. Pop. (1897) 10,614- 
It was formerly called Rov. Its present designation was 
bestowed upon it in memory of Bari in Italy (where she was 
born) by Ilona Sforza, the consort of Sigismund 1 . of Poland, who 
rebuilt the town after its destruction in 1452 by the Tatars. 
From 1672 to 1699 it remained in possession of the Turks. In 
1768 a confederation of the Polish nobles (see next article) 
against the Russians was formed in the town, which was shortly 
after taken by storm, but did not become finally united to Russia 
till the partition of 1 793. 

BAR, CONFEDERATION OF, a famous confederation of the 
Polish nobles and gentry formed at the little fortress of Bar in 
Podolia in 1768 to defend the internal and external independ- 
ence of Poland against the aggressions of the Russian government 
as represented by her representative at Warsaw, Prince Nicholas 
Repnin. The originators of this confederation were Adam 
Krusinski, bishop of Kamenets, Osip Pulawski and Michael 
Krasinski. King Stanislaus was at first inclined to mediate 
IxJtwoen the confederates and Russia ; hut finding this imp<}.ssiblo, 
sent a force against them under the grand hetman Ksawery 
Branicki and two generals, who captured Bar. Nevertheless, 
a simultaneous outbreak of a jacquerie in i..ittle-Russia con- 
tributed to the extension of the confederation throughout the 
eastern province of Poland and even in Lithuania. The con- 
federates, thereupon, appealed for help abroad and contributed 
to bring about a war between Russia and Turkey. So serious 
indeed was the situation that Frederick II. advised Catherine to 
come to terms with the confederates. Their bands under Ignaty 
Molchewsky, Michael l^ac and Prince Charles Radziwill ravaged 
the land in every direction, won several engagements over the 
Russians, and at last, utterly ignoring the king, sent envoys on 
their own account to the principal European powers. In 1770 
the Council of the Confederation was transferred from its original 
seat in Silesia to Hungai^*, from whence it conducted diplomatic 
negotiations with France, Austria and Turkey with the view of 
forming a league against Russia. The court of Versailles sent 
Dumouriez to act as commandcr-in-chief of the confederates, but 
neither as a soldier nor as a politician did this adroit adventurer 
particularly distinguish himself, and his account of his experiences 
IS very unfair to the confederates. Among other blunders, he 
pronounqpd King Stanislaus a tyrant and a traitor at the very 
moment when he was about to accede to the Confederation. 
The king thcrcupoit reverted to the Russian faction and the 
Confederation lost the confidence of Europe. Nevertheless, its 
army, thoroughly reorganized by Dumouriez, gallantly main- 
tained the hopeless struggle for some years, and it was not till 
1776 that the last traces of it disappeared. 

Si*e Alexander Kraushar. Prtnee Uepnin in Poland (Pol.) (Warsaw, 
1900) ; F. A. Tho«by tie Belcour, 7 'he Confederates of Bar (Pol.) 
(Cracow, 1805); Charles h'ran^ois Dumouriez, Mimoites et corres- 
pondame (Paris, 1834). (R. N. B.) 

BAR(0. Fr. barre, I.ate Lat, harra, origin unknown), in physical 
geography, a ridge of sand or silt crossing an estuary under water 
or raised by wave action above sea-level, forming an impediment 


to navigation. When a river enters a tidal sea its rate of l^w 
is checked and the material it carries in suspension is deposited 
in a shifting bar crossing the channel from bank to bank. Where 
the channel is only partly closed, a spur of this character is called 
a “ spit.” A bar may be produced by tidal action only in an 
estuary or narrow gulf (as at Port Adelaide) where the tides 
sweep the loose sand backwards and forwards, depositing it 
where the motion of the water is checked. Nahant Bay, Mass., 
is bordered by the ridge of Lynn Beach, which separates it from 
Lynn Harbor, and ties Nahant to the mainland by a bar formed 
in this way. 

BAR, THE. This term, as equivalent to the profession of 
barrister (q*v.), originated in the partition or bar dividing the 
English law-courts into two parts, for the purpose of separating 
the members and officials of the. court from the prisoners or 
suitors, their advocates and the general public. Theoretically, 
this division of the court is still maintained in England, tho.se 
who are entitled to sit within the ijar including king’s counsel, 
barristers with patents of precedence, serjeants (till the order 
died out) and solicitors, while the other members of the bar and 
the general public remain without. Parties in civil suits who 
appear in person are allowed to stand on the floor within the bar 
instead of, as formerly, appearing at the l^ar itself. In criminal 
trials the ac.cuscd still stands forward at the bar. There is also 
a “ bar ” in parliament. In the House of Commons it remains 
literally a bar— a long brass rod hidden in a tube from which 
it is pulled out when required to mark the technical boundary 
of the House. Before it appear those who are charged with 
having violated the privileges of the House ; below it also sit 
those members who have been returned at bye-elections, to 
await their introduction to the House and the taking of the oath 
of allegiance. In the House of Lords the place where Mr Speaker 
and the members of the House of (Commons stand when sum- 
moned by Black Rod is called “ the bar.” 

The ** call to the bar ” in England, by which a law student at 
one of the Inns of ('ourt is (on verted into a barrister, is dealt 
with under Inns of (ourt. The exclusive privilege of calling to 
the bar belongs to those bodies, which also exercise disciplinary 
power over their members ; but it was widely felt by members 
of the bar in recent years that the benchers or governing body 
with their self-elected members did not keep a sufficiently 
watchful eye on the minutiae of the profession. Consec]uentl\', 
in 1883, a bar committee was formed for the purpose of dealing 
with all matters relating to the profession, such as the criticizing 
of proposed legal reforms, and the expression of opinions on 
matters of professional etiquette, conduct and practice. In 
1894 the committee was dissolved, and succeeded by the general 
council of the bar, elected on a somewhat wider basis. It is 
composed of a due proportion of king's counsel and outer 
barristers elected by voting-papers sent to all barristers having 
an address in the Law List within the United Kingdom. Its 
expenses are paid by contributions from the four Inns of Court. 
Its powers are not disciplinarj', but it would draw the attention 
of the benchers to any gross violation of the professional etiquette 
of the bar. 

Each stale in America has its own Ixir, consisting of all 
attomeys-at-law residing within it who have been admitted to 
practice in its courts. Generally attorneys are admitted in one 
court to practice in all courts. Each of the United States courts 
has a bar of its own. An attorney of a state cannot practise in 
a court of the United States unless he has been admitted to it, 
or to one of the same class in another district or circuit. He 
cannot appear in the Supreme Court of the United States unless 
specially admitted and sworn as an attorney of that court, 
which is done on motion in case of any one who has practised 
for three years in the highest courts of his state and is in good 
standing at its bar. In most of the states there is a state l>ar 
association, and in some cities and counties local bar associations. 
These consist of such members of its bar as desire thus to asso- 
ciate, the object being to guard and advance the standards of 
the profession. Some own valuable libraries. These associations 
have no official recognition, but their influence is considerable in 
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recommending and shaping legislation respecting the judicial 
establishment and procedure. Th^r also serve a useful purpose 
in instituting or promoting proceedings to discipline or expel 
unworthy attorneys from the bar. There is an American Bar 
Association, founded in 1878, composed of over 3500 members 
of different states of like character and position. Some of these 
associations publish annually a volume of transactions, 'fhe 
rights, duties and liabilities of counscl)or>at-law are stated under 
Attorney. As members of the bar of the state in whidi they 
practise they are subject to its laws regulating such practice, e.g. 
in some states they are forbidden to advertise for divorce cases 
(New York Penal Code [1902] § 148a) (1905, People v. Taylor 
[Colorado], 75 Pac. Rep. 914). It is common throughout the 
United States for law>xrs tf> make contracts for “contingent 
fees,'’ /.#*. for a percentage of the amount recovered. Such 
contracts are not charnpertous and are upheld hy the courts, 
but will be set aside if an unconscionable l)aigain be made with 
the client (Deertvg v. Scheyer fN.Y.j, 58 App. 1 ). 322). So also 
by the U.S. Supreme Court {Wright v. Tebbeis, 91 U.S. 252 ; 
Taylor v. Penis , no l^S. 42). The reason for upholding such 
contracts is that otherwise poor persons would often fail of 
securing or protecting their property or rights. In fact such 
contracts are seldom set aside, though no doubt the practice is 
capable of abuse. 

BARA BANKI, a town and district of British India in tlie 
Fyzabad division of the United Provinces. The town, which 
forms one municipality with Nawabganj, the administrative 
headquarters of the district, is 17 m. E. of Lucknow by railway. 
The population of Jfara Banki alone in 1901 was 3020. There is 
some trade in sugar and cotton. 

The district has an area of 1758 sq. m. It stretches out in a 
level plain interspersed with numerous jhils or marshes. Jn tlie 
upper part of the district the soil is sandy, while in the lower part 
it is <’lay(‘y and produces finer crops. The principal rivers are 
the (jogra, forming the northern boundary, and the (iiimti, 
flowing through the middle of the district. In 1856 it came, with 
the rest of Oudh, under British rule. During the Sepoy war of 
1857-58 the whole of the Bara Banki tah'jkdars joined the 
mutineers, but offered no serious resistance after the capture of 
Lucknow. I'he cultivators are still, for the most part, tenants- 
at-will, rack-rented and debt-ridden. In iqor the population 
was T,f79,323, showing an increase of 4^*;, in the decade. 'I'he 
principal (Tops are rice, wheat, pulse and other food-grains, 
sugar-cane and opium. Both the bordering rivers are navi- 
gable ; and the district is traversed by two lines of the Oudh 
and Rohilkliand railway, with branches. Trade in agricultural 
produce is active. 

BARABOO, a city and the county-seat of Sauk county, 
Wis(!onsin, U.S. A., about 37 m. N.W. of Madis(m, on the BaralxK) 
river, a tributary of the Wisconsin. Pop. (i8c)o) 4605 ; (1900) 
5751, of whom 732 were foreign- bom ; (1905, state census) 
5835. The city is served by the (Chicago & North-Western 
railway, which maintains here an engine house and extensive 
machine shops, and of which it is a division headquarters. 
Baraboo has an attractive situation on a .series of hills about 
TOGO ft. above sea-level. In the vicinity are Devil's Lake (3 m. 
S.) and the famous Dells of the Wisconsin rivTr (near Killwurn, 
about 12 m. N.), two summer resorts with picturesque scener>'. 
The principal public buildings are the court-house (in a small 
public park), the public library and a high school. Dairying 
and the growing of small fmits are important industries in the 
surrounding region ; and there is a laige nursery here. Stone 
quarried in the vicinity is exported, and the city is near the 
centre of the Sauk county iron range. Among the manufactures 
are woollen good.s, towels, canned fruit and vegetables, dair>' 
products, beer, and circus wagons (the city is the headquarters 
of the Ringling and the Gollmar circusesX The first permanent 
settlement here was made in 1839. Baraboo was named in 
honour of Jean Baribault, an eariy French trapper, and was 
chartered as a city in 1882. 

BARABRA, a name for the complex Nubian races of the 
Egyptian Sudan, whose original stock is Hamitic-Berber, long 
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modified by negro crossings. The word is variously derived 
from i.e. people of Berber, or as identical with Barabara, 

figuring 4 n the inscription on a gateway of Tethmosis 1 . as the 
name of one of the 113 tribes conquer^ by him. In a later 
inscription of Rameses II. at Kamak {c. 1300 b.c.) Beraberata is 
given as that of a s<)uthem conquered pt*uplc. Thus it is sug- 
gested that Barabra is a real ethnical name, confused later with 
Greek and Roman barbarus, and revived in its proper meaning 
subsequent to the Moslem conquest. A tril)e living on the banks 
of the Nile between Wadi Haifa and Assuan arc called Barabra. 
(See further Nubia.) 

BARAGALDO, a river-port of north-eastern Spain, in the 
province of Biscay : on the left l)ank of the river Ner\'ion or 
Ansa (in Basque, Ibaizabal), 5 m. by rail N.W. of Bilbao. Pop. 
(1900) 15,013. Few Spanish towns have develojx-d mort^ rapidly 
than Banicaldo, wliich nearly doubled its population between 
1880 and 1900. During this period many injmigranl laUmrers 
settled here ; for the ironworks and dynamite factory of Bara- 
culdo prospered greatly, owing to the incred.sed output (»f the 
Biscayan mines, the extension of railways in the neighbourhood, 
and the growth of slopping at Bill>ao. The low fiat country 
round Baracaldo is covered with maize, pod fruit and vines, 

BARACOA, n seaport city of N.E. (.‘ulni, in Santuigo province. 
Pop. (1907) 5633. The town lies under high hills on a small 
circular harbour accessible to small cralt. The country round 
about is extremely rugged. The hill called the “ Anvil of 
Baracou " (about 3000 ft.) is remarkable for its extremely regular 
formation. It completely dominates the city's background, 
and is a well-known .sailors' landmark. The town is the trading 
centre of a large plantation region behind it and is the centre 
of the banana and ccM^oanul e xport trade. There is a fort dating 
from the middle of the i8th century. Baracoa is the oldest 
town in Cuba, having fwen settled by Diego Velazquez in 1512. 
It held from its foundation the li'onours of a city, Froni J512 
to 1514 it was the capital of the island, and from 1518 to 1522 
its church was the ('athedral of the island's first diocese. Both 
honours were taken from it to be given to Santiago de C'uba ; 
and for two centuries aftcT this Baracoa remained an obscure 
village, with little commerce. In the i6th century it was re- 
peatedly plunclen^d by pirates until it came to terms with them, 
gave them welcome harUairage, and based a less pre(ari()iis 
existence upon continuous illicit trade. Until the miildle of the 
18th century Baracoa was almost without connexion with 
Havana and Santiago. In the wars ol the end of the century 
it was a place of deposit for French and Spanish corsairs. At 
this time, too, about 100 fugitive immigrant families from 
Santo Domingo greatly augmented its industrial im7>orlance. 
In 1807 an unsuccessful attack was made upon the city by an 
English force. In 1826 the port was opened to^foreign commerce. 

BARAHONA DE SOTO, LUIS (1535 ?-i59.S)7 Spanish pc^et, 
was born about 1535 Lucena (C'ordova), was educated at 
Granada, and practised as a physician at Cordova. His principal 
poem is the Primera parte de. la Angelica (1586), a continuation 
of the Orlando furioso ; tlie second part was long believed to 
be lost, but fragments of it liave been iflentified in the anonymous 
Didlogos de la monteria, first printed in 1890 ; the Didlogos also 
embody fragments of a poem by Barahona entitled Los Prtneipios 
del mundOf .and many graceful lyrics by the same writer have been 
published by Francisco Rodriguez Marin. Cervantes describes 
Barahona as “ one of the l)esl f)oets not only in Spain, but in 
the whole world ” ; this is friendly hyf>erI)ole. Nevertlieless 
Barahona has high merits : poetic imagination, ingenious fancy, 
and an exceptional mastery of the methods transplanted to 
Spain from lUily. His Angelica has been reproduced in facsimile 
(New York, 1904) by Archer M. Huntington. 

See F. Rodriguez Marin, Luis Barahona de Sotn, vsludin hiografico, 
bibliografuo, v crituo (Madrid, 1903) ; Didlogos de la monfetia. c-tlited 
!>y F. R. de Uhag6n (Madrid, 1890). (J.F.-K.) 

BARANTE, AMABLE GUILLAUME PROSPER BRUGARE, 

Baron de (1782-1866), French statesman and historian, the 
son of an advocate, was bom at Riom on the loth of June 1782. 
At the age of sixteen he entered the 6cole Polytcchniqiie at 
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Paris, and at twenty obtained his first appointment in the dvil 
service. His abilities secured him rapid promotion, and in 1806 
he obtained the post of aucUtor to the council of state. After 
being employed in several political missions in Germany, Poland 
and Spain, during the next two years, he became prefect of 
Vendee. At the time of the return of Napoleon I. he held the 
prefecture of Nantes, and this post he immediately resigned. 
On the second restoration of the Bourbons he was made councillor 
of state and secretary-general of the ministry of the interior. 
After filling for several years the post of director-general of 
indirect taxes, he was created in 1819 a peer of France and was 
prominent among the Liberals. After the revolution of J uly 1830, 
M. de Barantc was appointed ambassador to Turin, and five 
years later to St Petersburg. Throughout the reign of Louis 
Philippe he remained a supporter of the government ; and after 
the fall of the monarchy, in February 1848, he withdrew from 
political affairs and retired to his country seat in Auvergne. 
Shortly before his retirement he had been made grand cross of 
the Legion of Honour. Barante’s Histoire des dues de Bourgogne 
de la maison de Valois, which appeared in a series of volumes 
between 1824 and 1828, procured him immediate admission to 
the French Academy. Its narrative qualities, and purity of 
style, w'on high praise from the romantic school, but it exhibits 
a lack of the critical sense and of scientific scholarship. Amongst 
his other literary works are a Tableau de la Uiihature jranqaise 
au dixhuitieme sihle, of which several editions were published ; 
Des Communes et de Varistocratie (1821); a French translation 
of the dramatic works of Schiller; Questions constitutionnelles 
( 1 S50) ; Histoire de la Convention Nationale, which appeared 
in six volumes between 1851 and 1853 ; Histoire du Directoire 
de la Republique franqaise (1855) ; Etudes historiques et bio- 
graphiques (1857); La Vie politique de M. Royer-Collard (1861). 
The version of Hamlet for Guizot’s Shakespeare was his work. 
He died on the 22nd of November 1866. 

His Souvenirs were published by his grandson (Pans, 1890-99). 
See also the article by Guizot in the Uevue des deux Mondes, July 1867. 

BARASAT, a subdivisional town in the district of the Twenty- 
four Parganas, Bengal, India. For a considerable time Barasat 
town was the headquarters of a joint magistracy, known as the 
‘‘ Barasat District,” but in 1861 , on a readjustment of boundaries 
Barasat district was abolished by order of government, and 
was converted into a subdivision of tlie Twenty-four Parganas. 
Pop. (1901) 8634. It forms a striking illustration of the rural 
character of the so-called “ towns ” in Bengal, and is merely 
an agglomeration of 41 separate villages, in w^hich all the opera- 
tions of huslmndry go on precisely as in the adjacent hamlets. 

BARATIER, JOHANN PHILIPP (1721-^1740), German scholar 
of precocious genius, was bom at Schwabach near Nuremberg 
on the 10th of January 1721. His early education was most 
carefully conducted by his father, the pastor of the French 
church at Schwabach, and so rapid was his progress that by the 
lime he was five years of age he could speak French, Latin 
and Dutch with ease, and read Greek fluently. He then studied 
Hebrew, and in three years was able to translate the Hebrew 
Bible into Latin or Fre nch. He collected materials for a dictionary 
of rare and difficult Hebrew words, with critical and philological 
observations ; and when he was about eleven years old trans- 
lated from the I lebrew Tudela’s Itinerarium, In his fourteenth 
year he was admitted master of arts at Halle, and received into 
the Royal Academy at Berlin. The last years of his short life 
he devoted to the study of history and antiquities, and had 
collected materials for histories of the Thirty Years’ War and 
of Antitrinitarianism, and for an Inquiry concerning Egyptian 
Antiquities, His health, which had always been weak, gave 
way completely under these labours, and he died on the 5th of 
October 1740, He had published eleven separate works, and 
left a great quantity of manuscript. 

BARATYNSKI, JEWGENIJ ABRAMOVICH (1800-1844), 
Russian poet, was educated at the royal school at St Petersbui^ 
and then entered the army. He served for eight years in 
1^'inland, where he composed his first poem Eda, Through the 
interest of friends he obtained leave from the tsar to retire from 
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the army, and settled in 1827 near Moscow. There he completed 
his chief work The Gipsy, a poem written in the style of Pushkin. 
He died in 1844 at Naples, whither he had gone for the sake of 
the milder climate. 

A collected edition of his poems appeared at St I’ctcrsburg, in 
2 vols. in 1835; later editions, Moscow 1869, and Kazan 1884. 

BARB, (i) (From Lat. barba, a beard), a term used in various 
senses, of the folds of mucous membrane under the tongue of 
horses and cattle, and of a disease affecting that part, of the 
wattles round the mouth of the barbel, of the backward turned 
points of an arrow and of the piece of folded linen worn over the 
neck by nuns. (2) (From Fr. barbe, meaning “ from Barbary ’), 
a name applied to a breed of horses imported by the Moors into 
Spain from Barbary, and to a breed of pigeons. 

BARBACENA, an inland town of Brazil, in the state of Minas 
Geraes, 150 m. N.N.W. of Rio de Janeiro and about 3500 ft. 
above sea-level. The surrounding district is chiefly agricultural, 
producing coffee, sugar-cane, Indian corn and cattle, and the 
town has considerable commercial importance. It is also noted 
for its healthiness and possesses a laige sanatorium much fre- 
quented by convalescents from Rio de Janeiro during the hot 
season. Barbacena was formerly a principal distributing centre 
I for the mining districts of Minas Geraes, but this distinction 
I was lost when the railways were extended beyond that point. 

I BARBADOS, or Barbadoes, an island in die British West 
Indies. It lies 78 m. E. of St Vincent, in 13° 4' N. and 59° 37' W. ; 
is 21 m. long, 14^ m. at its broadest, and 166 sq. m. (106,470 acres) 
in extent (roughly equalling the Isle of Wight). Its coasts are 
encircled with coral reefs, extending in some places 3 m. seaward. 
In its configuration the island is elevated but not mountainous. 
Near the centre is its apex, Mount Hillaby (1100 ft.), from which 
the land falls on all sides in a series of terraces to the sea. So 
gentle is the incline of the hills that in driving over the well- 
constructed roads the ascent is scarcely noticeable. The only 
natural harbour is Carlisle Bay on the south-western coast, 
which, however, is little better than a shallow roadstead, only 
accessible to light draught vessels. 

Geology . — The oldest rocks of Barbados, known as the Scotland 
series, are of shallow water origin, consisting of coarse grits, brown 
sandstones and sandy clays, in places saturated with petroleum 
and traversed by veins of manjak. They have been folded and 
denuded, so as to form the foundation on which rest the later beds 
of the island. Upon the denuded edges of the Scotland beds lies 
the Oceanic series. It includes chalky limestones, siliceous 
earths, red clay, and, at the top, a layer of mudstone composed 
mainly of voU:anic dust. The limestones contain Globigerina 
and other Foraminifera, the siliceous beds are made of Radiolaria. 
sponge spicules and diatoms, while the red clay closely resembks 
tlie red clay of the deepest parts of the oceans. There can be no 
doubt that the whole series was laid clown in deep waters. The 
Oceanic series is generally overlaid directly, and iinconformably, 
by coral limestones ; but at Bissex Hill, at the base of the coral 
limestones, and resting unconformably ujjon the Oceanic series, 
there is a Globigerina marl. The Coral Limestone series lies 
indifferently upon the older beds. Although of no great thickness 
it covers six-sevenths of the island, rising in a series of steps or 
platforms to a height of nearly 1100 ft. 

Even the Scotland series probably belongs to the 'I'ertiary 
system, but owing to the want of characteristic fossils, it is 
impossible to determine with any degree of certainty the precise 
homotaxis of the several formations. Jukes -Browne and 
Harrison ascribe the Scotland beds to the Eocene or Oligocene 
period, the Oceanic series to the Miocene, the Bissex Hill marls 
to the Pliocene, and the coral limestones partly to the Pliocene 
and partly to the Pleistocene. But these correlations rest upon 
imperfect evidence. 

Sandstone, and clays suitable for brick-making, are found in 
the district of Scotland, so called from a fancied resemblance to 
the Highlands of North Britain. The only other mineral product 
is manjak, a species of asphalt, also found in this district and to 
some extent exported. 

ClimaU, The climate of Barbados is pleasant The 
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seasons are divided into wet and dry, the latter (extending from 
December to the end of May) being also the cold season. The 
temperature ranges from 70® F. to 86® F., rarely, even on the 
coldest days, falling below 65® F. The average annual rainfall 
is about 60 in., September being the wettest month. For eight 
months the invigorating N.E. trade winds temper the tropical 
heat. The absence of swamps, the porous nature of the soil, 
and the extent of cultivation account for the freedom of the island 
from miasma. Fever is unknown. The climate has a beneficial 
effect on pulmonary diseases, especially in their earlier stages, 
and is remarkable in arresting the decay of vital power consequent 
upon old age. Leprosy occurs amongst the negroes, and elephan- 
tiasis is so frequent as to be known as “ llarhados leg." 

Industries , — The cultivation of sugar was first introduced in 
the middle of the 17th century, and owing to the cheapness 
of lal 30 ur, the extreme fertility of the soil and the care l)estowcd 
on its cultivation, became the staple product of the island. 
Cotton growing has recently become of importance. The few 
other industries include rum distilleries and factories for chemicals, 
ice and tol:)acco. A railway 28 m. long runs from Bridgetown 
partly round the coast. The island is a place of call for almost 
all the steamships plying to and from the West Indies, and is a 
great centre of distribution, lliere is direct communication at 
frequent intervals with England, the United States, (Canada and 
the other West Indian islands. 

Population and Administration, -Tht greater pmrt of the 
inhabitants belong to the ('hurch of England, which exceeds in 
numbers the combined total of all other denominations. The 
island is the sec of a bishop, who, with the clergy of all creeds, 
is paid by the government. The chief educational establishment 
is Codrington ( ollegc, founded by (olonel Christopher C odrington, 
who in 17x0 bequeathed two estates to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. It trains young men for holy orders and is 
affiliated to the university of Durham. Harrison (ollegc and 
'J'he Lodge are secondary schools for boys, Queen \s ( ollege for 
girls. There are se\Tral scc'ond grade and a large numlxT of 
primary schools. The colony possesses representative institutions 
but not responsible government. The crown has a veto on 
legislation and the home government appoints the public officials, 
excepting the treasurer. The island is administered by a 
governor, assisted by an executive council, a legislative council 
of g nominated members, and a house of assembly of 24 
members elected on a limited franchise. Barbados is the 
headquarters of the Imperial Agricultural Department of the 
West Indies, to which (under Sir Daniel Morris) the island owes 
the development of cotton growing, &'c. The majority of the 
population consists of negroes, passionately attached to the 
island, who have a well-marked physiognomy and dialect of 
their own, and are more intelligent than the other West Indian 
negroes. I'hey outnumber the whites by q to i. Barbados is 
one of the most densely populated areas in the world. In 1901 
the numbers amounted to 195,588, or J178 to the sq, m., and in 
1906 they were 196,287. There are no crown lands nor forests. 

Towns . — Bridgetown (pop. 21,000), the capital, situated on 
the S.W. coast, is a pretty town nestling at the foot of the hills 
leading to the uplands of the interior. It has a cathedral, 
St Michael’s, which also serves as a parish church. In Trafalgar 
Square stands the earliest monument erected to the memory of 
Nelson. There are a good many buildings, shops, pleasure 
grounds, a handsome military parade and exquisite beaches. 
Pilgrim, the residence of the governor, is a fine mansion alx)ut 
a mile from the city. Fontabelle and Hastings are fashionable 
suburban watering-places with good sea-bathing. Speighstown 
(1500) is the only other town of any size. 

History , — Opinions differ as to the derivation of the name of 
the island. It may be the Spanish word for the hanging branches 
of a vine which strike root in the ground, or the name may have 
l)een given from a species of bearded fig-tree. In the 1 6th-century 
maps the name is variously rendered St Bernardo, Bernados, 
Barhudoso, Bamodos and Barnodo. There are more numerous 
traces of the Carib Indians here than in any other of the Antilles. 
Barbados is thought to have been first visited by the Portuguese. 
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Its history has some special features, showing as it does tlie 
process of peaceful colonization, for the island, acquired without 
conquest, has never been out of the possession of the British. 
It was touched in 1605 by the British ship “ Olive Blossom,” 
whose crew, finding it uninhabited, took posses.sion in the name 
of James I. ; but the first actual settlement was made in 1625, 
at the direction of Sir William Courteen under the patent of 
Lord I-eigh, afterwards carl of Marlborough, to whom the island 
had* been granted by the king. 'Iwo years later, a compromise 
having been effected with Lord Marlborough, a grant of the 
island was obtained by the carl of Carlisle, whose claim was 
based on a grant, from the king, of all the Caribbean islands in 
1624 ; and in 1628 Charles Wolferslone, a native of Bermuda, 
was appointed governor. In the same year sixty-four settlers 
arrived at Carlisle Bay and the present capital was founded. 
During the ('ivil War in ICngland many Royalists sought refuge 
in Barbados, where, under Lord Willoughby (who had leased the 
island from the earl of Carlisle), they offered stout resistance to 
the forces of the ('ommonwealth. Willoughby, howe\cr, was 
ultimately defeated and exiled. After the Restoration, to 
appease the planters, doubtful as to the title under which they 
held the estates which they had converted into valuable 
properties, the proprietary or patent interest was abolished, 
and the crown took over the government of the island : a dutj* 
of 4J % on all exports being imposed to satisfy the claims ol 
the patentees. In 1684, under the governorship of Sir Richard 
Dutton, a census was taken, acc ording to which the population 
then consisted of 20,000 whites and 46,000 slaves. The Kurop(*an 
wars of the i8th century caused much suffering, as the V\est 
Indies were the scene of numerous battles between the British 
and the French. During this period a portion of the 4i ^‘o duty 
wa.s returned to the colony in the form of the governor's salary. 
In the course of the American War of Independence Barhados 
again experienced great hardships txwing to the restrictions 
placed upon the importation of provisions from the Ainc^rican 
colonies, and in 1778 the distress became? so acute that the 
British government had to send relief. For three years after the 
peace of Amiens in 1802 the colony enjoyed uninterrupted calm, 
but in 1805 it was only saved from falling into the hands of the 
French by the timely arrival of Admiral Cochrane. Since that 
date, however, it has remained unthreatened in the possession of 
the British. The nipture between Great Britain and the United 
States in 1812 caused privateering to he resumed, the trade of 
the colony being thereby almost destroyed. This led to an 
{igitation for the repeal of the 4i % duty, but it was not till 
1 838 that the efforts to secure this were successful. The abolition 
of slavery in 1834 was attended by no ill results, the slaves 
continuing to work for their masters as hired servants, and a 
period of great prosperity succeeded. The proposed confedera- 
tion of the Windwarri Lslands in 1876, however, provoked riots, 
which occ.asioned considerable loss of life and property, hut 
secured for the people their existence as a separate colony. 
Hurricanes are the scourge of Barhados, those of 1780, 1831, 
and 1898 Ixeing so disastrous as to necessitate relief measures on 
the part of the home government. 

See Ufjon, History of liarbados {1657) ; Olilmixon, British Empuc 
in America (1741) ; A Short History of Harbados (1768) ; Remarks 
upon the Short History (1768) ; Poy‘‘r, Htsfory of liarbados (180K) ; 
Capt. Thom. Southey, Chron. Hist, of W. Indies {1827) ; Schom- 
burgk, History of Barbados (1848) ; J H. S. Mox!>y, Account of a 
West Indian Sanatorium (1886) ; N. D. Davis, The Cavaliers and 
Roundheads of Barbados (1887) ; J. H. Stark, History and Guide to 
Barbados (1893) ; R. T. Hill. Cuba and Porto Rico (1897). For 
geology, sec A. J. Jukes- Browne and J. B. Harrison, “ The Geology 
of Barbados.” Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. London, vol. xlvii. (i8gi), 
pp. 197-250, vol. xlviii. (1892), pp. ; J. W. Gregory, ” Coti- 

tributions to the I’alaeontology and Physic;il Geology of the West 
Indies.” ibid. vol. h. (1895). PP- *55 ; G. F. Franks and J. B. 

Harrison. ” The Globigerina-marls and Basal R<*c*f-rocks of Bar- 
bados.” md. vol. liv. (1898), pp. 540-5.5.5; J. Spencer ‘‘On 
the Geological and Physical Development of Barbado.-? , \Mth > 
on Trinidad.” ibid. vof. Iviii. (1902), pp. 3.54“3^7- 

BARBARA, SAINT, a virgin martyr and saint of the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Eastern Churches, whose festival day is 
Decemixir ^ih. Her legend is that she was immured in a tower 
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by her father who was opposed to her marriage ; that she was 
converted to Christianity by a follower of Origen^ and that 
when her father learnt this^ he beheaded her. The place of her 
martyrdom is variously given as Heliopolis, as a town of Tuscany, 
and as Nicomedia, Bithynia, about the year 235. St Barbara is 
the patron saint of armourers and gunsmiths, and her protection 
is sought specially against lightning. 

BARBARIAN ((ir. Iddp^afm), the name among the early 
Greeks for all foreigners. The word is probably onomatopoetic, 
designed to represent the uncouth babbling of which languages 
other than their own apfx^ared to the Greeks to consist. Even 
the Romans were included in the term. 'Ihe word soon 
assumed an evil meaning, l)ecoming associated with the vices 
and savage natures of which they believed their enemies to 
be possessed, fhe Romans adopted the word for all peoples 
other than those under (ireco-Roman influence and domination. 

J t has long become synonymous with a general lack of civilization. 

BARBARO, ERMOLAO (Hermolaus Barbarus)(i454-1493), 
Italian scholar, was born at Venice on the 21st of May 1454. 
At an early age he was sent to Rome, where he studied under 
Pompom us Lactiis. fie completed his education at the uni- 
versity of Padua, where he was appointed professor of philosophy 
in 1477. Two years later he revisited Venice, but returned to 
Padua when the plague broke out in his native city. He was 
sent on various missions to persons of high rank, amongst them 
Pope Innocent \T 1 I., by whom he was nominated to the im- 
portant oflict* of patriarch of Aquileia (1491). The Venetian 
senate, however, refused to ratify the appointment, which, 
contraiy to the law, he had accepted without first obtaining its 
sanction. He was banished and forced to resign the patriarchate, 
under the threat of being punished vicariously hy the confiscation 
of his father's property. Harbarus remained at Rome, in receipt 
of a small fjension Irom the pontifical government, until his death 
(probal)iy from the plague) on the 14th of June 1493 (according 
to some, two years iixivx). He edited and translated a number 
of classical w^orks, of which the most imiK)rtant were : Caniiga- 
tioms Plmianae in which he boasted of having made 5000 

corrections in the text of Pliny's Natural History ; Themistius* 
Paraphrases of certain works of Aristotle (1480) ; ArisU^tlc^s 
Rketorica (published in 1544); Castigatianes in Pemponium Melam 

(149.^). 

BARBAROSSA(“ Red beard ”), the name given by the Christians 
to a family of Turkish admirals and sea rovers of the 16th century. 
— Aroiij and Khizr {alias Ivliair-ed-Din) and flassan the son of 
Khair-cd-i)in. As late as 1840, Captain Walsin Esterhiizy, 
author of a history of the Turkish rule in Africa, ventured the 
guess that Barharossa " wtis simply a mispronunciation of 
Pdbd Arouj, and the supposition has been widely accepted. 
But the prefix BiUia was nut applied to Arouj by contemporaries. 
His name is given in Spanish or Italian form as “ Orux or 
“ Harrach " or “ Ordiche.’* The contemporary Arab chronicle 
published by S. Rang and E. l>enis in 1837 says explicitly that 
Barbiu’ossa was the name applied by Christians to Khair-ed-Din. 
it was no doubt a nickname given to the family on account of 
their red or tawny Inwards (I^t. harba). The founder of the family 
was \'akub, a Roumcliot, prolmbly of AUianian blood, who 
settled in Mitylene after its conquest by the Turks. He was a 
coasting tnider and skipper, and had four sons — Elias, Isaak, 
Arouj and Khizr, all said to have been bom after 1482. Khizr 
bt^came a potter imd Isaak a tnider. Elias and Arouj took to 
sea roving. In an action with a galley of the Knights of Saint 
John, then established at Rhodes, Elias was killed and Arouj 
taken pris<.)n(’r ; the latter was ransomed by a Turkish pasha 
and returned to the sea. Por some time he served the Mamelukes 
who still held l^gypt. During the conflict between tlic Mamelukes 
and the sultan Selim T., he considered it more prudent to transfer 
himself to Tunis. The incessant* conflicts among the Berber 
princes of northern Africa gave him employment as a mercenary, 
which he varied by pinilical raids on the trade of the Christians. 
At 1 unis he was joined by Khizr, who took, or was endowed with, 
tlie name of Khair*ed-Din. Isaak soon followed his brothers. 
Arouj and Khair-ed-Din joined Uie exiled Moors of Ciranada in 
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raids on the Spanish coast. They also pushed their fortunes by 
fighting for, or murdering and supplanting, the native African 
princes. Their headquarters were in the island of Jerba in the 
Gulf of Gabes. They attempted in 1512 to lake Bougie from the 
Spaniards, but were beaten off, and Arouj lost an arm, shattered 
by an arquebus shot. In 1514 they took Jijelli from the Genoese, 
and after a second beating at Bougie in 1515 were called in by 
the natives of Cherchel and Algiers to aid them against the 
Spaniards. They occupied the towns and murdered the 
native ruler who called them in. The Spaniards still held the 
little rocky island which gives Algiers its name and forms the 
harlwur. In 1518 Arouj was drawn away to take part in a 
civil w'ar in Tlem^en. He promptly murdered the prince he 
came to support and seized the town for himself. The ri\’al 
party then called in the Spaniards, by whom Arouj was expelled 
and slain while fleeing at the Rio Salado. Khair-cd-Din clung 
to his possessions on the coast and appealed to the sultan Selim 1 . 
He was named beylerbey by the sultan, and with him began the 
establishment of Turkish rule in northern Africa. For years he 
was engaged in subduing the native princes, and in carrying on 
warfare with the Christians. In 1519 he repelled a Spanish 
atUick on Algiers, but could not expel his enemies from the island 
till 1529. As a combatant in tlic forefront of the war with the 
Christians he became a great hero in Islam, and dreaded by its 
enemies under his name of Barkirossa. In 1534 he seized Tunis, 
acting as capitan pasha for the sultan Suleiman. The emperor 
Charles V. intervened on behalf of the native prince, retook the 
town, and destroyed great part of Barbarossa’s fleet. The corsair 
retaliated by leading wliat remained of his navy on a plundering 
raid to the BiUearic Islands. During the remainder of his life — 
till 1547 — Barbarossa, though still beylerbey of nortliern Africa, 
was mainly engaged as capitan pasha in co-operating with tlic 
armies of the sultan Suleiman in the east. He was absent from 
Algiers when it was attacked by Charles V. in 1 541. In 1 543 -i 544 
he commanded the fleet which Suleiman sent to the coast of 
Provence to supjxirt Francis I. Barbiirossa would not allow tlie 
bells of the ('hristian churches to be rung while his fleet was at 
anchor in tlie |Kirts. He plundered the coast of Italy on his 
way back to Constantinople. When he died in his palace at 
Constantinople he was succeeded as beylerUy of Africa by his 
son Hassan. Hassan Barbarossa, like his father, spent most of 
his life in the l.,evant, but was occasionally in Africa when tlic 
influence of his family was recjuired to suppress the disorders of 
the Turkish garrisons. He left it for the last time in 1567, an<^l is 
said by Ilammcr-Puigstall to have been pre.sent at Lepanto in 
1571. His last years are ob.scure. 

Authoritiivs.- I History uf the Ottoman Empire, by Joscpli von 
Hamnn'r-I'urgstall (French translation J. J. llellert, 1815-1843), 
contains accounts of the Barbarossas, hut requires to be corrected 
by other authorities. See Im Fimdainm dc la regence d'Alget, 
kisioite des fiarberousse, ehrortujue arabe du A'F/***" sihle, pul)- 
lislied by Sander Rang and Ferdinand IX^nib, Fans, 1837- -for a 
curious Moslem version of their story. H. D. de Cirammont lias 
collecti'd later evidence in his Tfistinre d’Al^er (Paris, 1887) ; and 
he difscusses the origin of the name in a pa|>i*r contributed to tlie 
Rivug Africaine, No. 171. Their campaigns are told in a readable 
way with the advantage of technical kimwledge by Ad. jurien de 
la Gravi^re in Los Cot sail es barharesffues et la marine de Scliman le 
Grand (1887). and Doria et liarherousse (1886). The Historv of the 
Maritime Wars of the Turks, by Hajji Khalifa (translated by J. 
Mitchell for the Oriental Translation Fund. 1831), is said to have 
been founded on evidence collected by order of tlic sultan Suleiman. 

BARBAROUX, CHARLES JEAN MARIE (1767-1794), French 
revolutionist, was educated at first by the Oratorians of Marseilles 
then studied law, and became a successful advocate. He was 
^pointed secretary (greffier) to the commune of Marseilles, and 
in ^^i)2 was commissioned to go to the Legislative Assembly and 
demand the accusation of the directory of tlie department of 
Bouchcs-du-Rlione, as accomplice in a royalist movement in 
Arles. At Paris he was received in the Jacobin club and entered 
into relations w^ith J. P. Brissot and the Rolands. It was at liis 
instigation that Marseilles sent to Paris the battalion of volunteers 
whidi contributed to the insurrection uf the 10th of August 1792 
against the king. Returning to Marseilles he helped to repress 
a royalist movement at Avignon and an ultra-Jacobin movement 
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at Marseilles, and was elected deputy to the Convention by 775 
votes out of 776 voting. From the first he posed as an opp^nt 
of the Mountain, accused Robespierre of aiming at the dictator- 
ship (25th of ^ptember 1792); attacked Marat, and proposed to 
break up the commune of Paris. Then he got the act of accusa- 
tion against Louis XVI. adopted, and in the trial voted for his 
death '' without appeal and without delay.'' During the final 
struggle between the Girondists and the Mountain, he refused 
to resign as deputy and rejected the offer made by the sections 
of Paris to give hostages for tlie arrested representatives. He 
succeeded in escaping, first to Caen, where he organized the civil 
war, then to Saint-£milion near Bordeaux, where he wrote his 
Memoires, which were published in 1822 by his son, and re-edited 
in 1866. Discovered, he attempted to shoot himself, but was 
only wounded, and was taken to Bordeaux, where he was 
guillotined when his identity was established. 

See Ch. Vatel, CharloUe Corday et les Girondtns (Paris, 1873) ; 
A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Legislative cl de la Convention (Pans. 
2iicl ed., ioo(i). 

BARBARY, the general designation of that part of norther.i 
Africa bounded E. by Eg>'pt, W. by tJie Atlantic, S. by the 
Sahara and N. by the Mediterranean, comprising the states of 
Morocco, Algeria, 'I'unisia and Trijwli. 'I'he name is derived 
from the Berbers, the chief inhabitants of the region. 

BARB ARY APE, a tailless monkey inhabiting Algeria, 
Morocco, and the rock of Gibraltar (where it may liave been 
introduced), and referable to the otherwise Asiatic group of 
macaques, in which it alone represents the subgenus Inuus. 
This monkey, Macaais inuus, is light yellowisli-brown alxive 
and yellowish-white below, with the naked part of the face 
flesh-coloured. It is entirely terrestrial in habits, at least on 
Gibraltar, and goes about in droves. 

BARBARY PIRATES. The coast population of northern 
Africa has in past ages been addicted to piratical attacks on the 
shores of Europe opposite. 'I’liroughout the decline of tl)c 
Roman empire, the barbarian invasions, the Mahonimedan 
conquest and the middle ages, mere piracy always existed by 
the side of the great strife of peoples and religions. In the course 
of the 14th century, when the native Berber dynasties were 
in decadence, piracy became particularly flagrant, 'fhe town 
of Bougie was then the most notorious haunt of these “ skimmens 
of the sea.” But the savage robber powers whi('h, to the dis- 
grace of kiurope, infested the commerce and the coasts, not only 
of the Mediterranean but even for a time of the ocean ; who were 
not finally suppressed till the 19th century was well advanced ; 
and who are properly known as the Barbary pirates, arose in 
the i6th century, attained their greatest height in the 17th, 
declined gradually throughout the 18th and were extinguished 
about 1830. Isolated cases of piracy have occurred on the Rif 
coast of Morocco even in our time, but the pirate communities 
which lived by plunder and could live by no other resource, 
vanished with the French conquest of Algiers in 1830. They are 
intimately connected with the general history of northern Afric'a 
from about 1492 to their end. The story of the estalilishment of 
Turkish rule in northern Africa and of the revolutions of Morocco 
must be sought under the heads of Turkey, Tripoli, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. 

In dealing with the pirates, it will be sufficient to note a few 
leading dates. The conquest of Granada in 1492 by the Catholic 
sovereigns of Spain drove many Moors into exile. They revenged 
themselves by piratical attacks on the Spanish coast. They had 
the help of Moslem adventurers from the Levant, of whom the 
most successful were Arouj and his brother Khair-ed-Din, natives 
of Mitylene, both of whom were known to the Christians by 
the nickname of Barbarossa (g*v.) or Redbeard.” Spain in 
self-defence began to conquer the coast towns of Oran, Algiers 
and Tunis. -Arouj having fallen in battle with the Spaniards 
in 1518, his brother Khair-ed-Din appealed to Selim, the sultan 
of Turkey, who sent him troops. He drove the Spaniards in 
1529 from the rocky island in front of Algiers, where they had a 
fort, and was the founder of the Turkish power. From about 
1518 till the death of Uluch Ali in 1587, Algiers was the main scat 


of government of the bcylerbevs of northern Africa, who ruled 
over Tripoli, Tunisia and Algeria. From 1587 till 1659, they 
were ruled by Turkish pashas, sent from Constantinople to govern 
for three years ; but in the latUr year a military revolt in Algiers 
reduced the pashas to nonentities. From 1659 onwards, these 
African cities, though nominally forming parts of Uie Turkish 
empire, were in fact anarchical military republics which chose 
their own rulers and lived by plunder. 

It may be pointed out that during the first iwiud (1518-1587) 
the beylerbeys were admirals of the sultan, commanding great 
fleets and conducting serious operations of war tor political ends. 
They were slave-hunters and their methods were ferocious, 
but their Christian enemies were neither more humane nor 
more chivalrous. After 1587, plunder became the sole object 
of their successors- - plunder of the native tril)cs on land and of 
all who went upon the sea. The maritime side of tliis long-lived 
brigandage was conducted by the captains, or rn'ses, who formed 
a class or even a corporation. Crui-sers were fitted out by 
capitalists and commanded by the fciscs. Ten per cent of the 
value of the prizes was paid to the treasury of the pasha or his 
succ'essors, wlm bore the titles of Agha or iJey or Bey. Bougie 
was the chief shipbuilding port and the timber was mainly drawn 
from the country beliind it. Until the 17th ccntuiy^ the pirates 
used galleys, but a Flemish renegade of the name of Simon 
Danser taught them the advantage of using sailing ships. In tliis 
century, indeed, the main strength of the pirates was supplied 
by renegades from all parts of Christendom. An iCnglish 
gentleman of the distinguished Buckinghamshire family of 
Verney was for a time among them at Algiers. 'J'his port was 
so much the most formidable that the name of Algerine came to 
Ik* used as synonymous with Barbary pirate, but the same trade 
was carried on, though with less energy, from Iripoli and 1 unis- - 
as also from towns in the empire of Morocco, of which the most 
notorious w’as Salli. The introduction of .sailing ships gave 
incrctLsed scx)pe to the activity of the pirates. While the galleys, 
Ixiing unfit for the high seas, were confined to the Mediterranean 
and the coast, the sailing vessels ranged into the Atlantic as far 
as the Canaries or even to Iceland. In 1O31 a Flemish renegade, 
known as Murad Reis, sacked l^altimore in Ireland, and carried 
away a numlxT of ca[)tives who were seen in the slave-market 
of Algiers l)y the I^Vench liistorian Pierre Dan. 

The finst half of the 17th century niay be described as the 
flowering time of the Barbary pirates. M ore t lam 20,000 captives 
were said to be imprisoned in Algiers alone. I'he. rich were allowed 
to redeem themselves, but the poor were condemned to slavery. 
Their masters would not in many cases allow them to secure 
freedom by professing Mahommedanism. A long list might lic 
given of people of good social position, not only Italians or 
Spaniards, but German or English travellers in the south, who 
were captives for a time. The chief sufferers were the inhabitants 
of the coasts of Sicily, Naples and Spain. But ail traders l^e- 
longing to nations which did not pay blackmail in order to secure 
immunity were liable to be taken at sea. I’hc payment of black- 
mail, disguised as presents or ransoms, did not always secure 
safety with these faithless barbarians. I’hc most powerful slates 
in Europe condescended to make payments to them and to 
tolerate their insults. Religious orders - the Redemptionists 
and Lazarites- - were founded to work for tlie redemption of 
captives and large legacues were left for that purpose in many 
countries. 'I'lie continued existence of tliis African piracy was 
indeed a disgrace to Europe, for it was due to the jealousies of 
the powers themselves. France encouraged them during licr 
rivalry wdth Spain ; and when she had no further need of them 
they were supported again.st her by Great Britain and Holland. 
In the 18th century British public men were not ashamed to 
say that Barbary piracy was a useful check on the competition 
of the weaker Mediterranean nations in the carrying trade. 
When Lord JOxmouth sailed to coerce Algiers in 181 0, he ex- 
pressed doubts in a private letter whether the sujjpression of 
piracy would be acceptable to the trading community. Every 
power was, indeed, desirous to secure immunity for itsielf and 
more or less ready to comjKd Tripoli, 'I'unis, Algiers, Salli and 
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the rest to respect its trade and its subjects. In 1655 the British 
admiral, Robert Blake, was sent to teach them a lesson, and he 
gave the Tunisians a severe beating. A long series of expeditions 
was undertaken by the British fleet during the reign of Charles II., 
sometimes single-handed, sometimes in combination with the 
Dutch. In 1683 and 1683 the French bombarded Algiers. On 
the second occasion the Algerines blew the French consul from 
a gun during the action. An extensive list of such punitive 
expeditions could be made out, down to the American operations 
of 1801-5 attack pushed 

home, and it rarely happened that the aggrieved Christian state 
refused in the end to make a money payment in order to 
secure peace. The frequent wars among them gave the pirates 
numerous opportunities of breaking their engagements, of which 
they never failed to take advantage. 

After the general pacification of 1815, the suppression of 
African piracy was universally felt to be a necessity. The 
insolence of a Tunisian squadron which sacked Palma in the 
island of Sardinia and carried off 158 of its inhjibitants, roused 
widespread indignation. Other influences were at work to bring 
about their extinction. Great Britain had acquired Malta and 
the Ionian Islands and had now many Mediterranean subjects. 
She was also engaged in pressing the other European powers to 
join with her in the suppression of the slave trade which the 
Barbary states practised on a large scale and at the expense of 
Europe. The suppression of the trade was one of the objects of 
the congress of Vienna. Great Britain was called on to act for 
Europe, and in t8i 6 Lord l^xmouth was sent to obtain treaties 
from Tunis and Algiers. His first visit produced diplomatic 
documents and promises and he sailed for England. While he 
was negotiating, a number of British subjects had been bnitally 
ill-treated at Bona, without his knowledge. The British govern- 
ment sent him back to secure reparation, and on the 37th of 
August, in combination with a Dutch squadron under Admiral 
Van de ( apellen, he administered a smashing bombardment to 
Algiers. The lesson terrified the pirates both of that city and of 
Tunis into giviqg up over 3000 prisoners and making fresh 
promises. But they were not reformed and were not capable of 
reformation. Algiers renewed its piracies and slave-taking, 
though on a smaller scale, and the measures to be taken with it 
were discussed at the conference or congress of Aix-la-diapelh* 
in 1818, In 1824 another British fleet under Admiral Sir Harry 
Neal had again to bombard Algiers. The great pirate city was 
not in fact thoroughly tamed till its conquest by France in 1830. 

Authorities. Tlic Itistoire d'Alfjer of 1 1 . D. do Gnunmont (Paris, 
1887) is Ixtsed on original avitliorities. Sir R. E. I’lnyfair’s :>courgc 
of Christendom (London. 1884) gives the history of the Briti.sh coii' 
sulate in Algiers. The main authorities for the early history of the 
Barbary states are : -Luis del Marniol C'arvajal, Descripcion de Africa 
(Granada. 1573) ; Diego de Haodo, Topographia e Historia General de 
Argel (Valladolid. 1612) ; and Pdre Pierre Dan, Histoire de Barbaric 
et de ses corsaires (I’arLs, 1O37). The readable treatise's ol .‘\d. Jurien 
de la (iravi^ire, all published in Pari.s. Dona et Barherousse (1880). 
Les Corsaires harbaresaaes (1887), Les Chevaliers de Maltc (1887). and 
La (liter re de Chvpre (1888), de il with the epix:!! ol the bt'vlcrl)cys 
and the regular wars. For American work see Gardner Wi-ld Allen, 
Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs (New York. 1905). (I>. fl.) 

BARBAULD, ANNA LETITIA (1743-1825), English poet and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom at Kibworth-Harcourt, in 
Leicestershire, on the 20th of June 1743. Her father, the Rev. 
John Aikin, a Presbyterian minister and schoolmaster, taught 
his daughter l^atin and Greek. In 1758 Mr Aikin removed his 
family to Warrington, to act as theological tutor in a dissenting 
academy there. In* 1773 Miss Aikin published a volume of 
Poems, which was ver>' successful, and co-operated with her 
brother. Dr J ohn Aikin, in a volume of Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Prose, In 1774 she married Rochemont Barbauld, a member of 
a French Protestant family settled in England. He had l^een 
educated in the academy at Warrington, and was minister of 
a Presbyterian church at Palgrave, in Suffolk, where, with his 
wife's help, he established a boarding school. Her admirable 
Hymns in Prose and Early Lessons were written for their pupils. 
In 1785 she left England for the continent with her husband, 
whose health was seriously impaired. On their return about 


two years later, ]Mr Barbauld was appointed to a church at 
Hampstead. In 1802 they removed to Stoke Newington. Mrs 
Barbauld became well known in London literary circles. She 
collaborated with Dr Aikin in his Evenings at Home ; in 1795 
she published an edition of Akenside's Pleasures of imagination, 
with a critical e.ssay ; two years later she edited Collins’s Odes ; 
in 1804 she published a selection of papers from the English 
Essayists, and a selection from Samuel Richardson’s corre- 
spondence, with a biographical notice ; in 1810 a collection of 
the British Novelists (50 vols.) with biographical and critical 
notices; and in 1811 her longe.st poem, Eighteen Hundred and 
Eleven, giving a gloomy view of the existing state and future 
prospects of Britain. This poem anticipated Macaulay in 
contemplating the prospect of a vi.sitor from the antipodes 
regarding at a future day the ruins of St Paul’s from a broken 
arch of Blackfriars Bridge. Mrs Barbauld died on the 9th af 
March 1825 ; her husband had died in 1808. A collected 
edition of her works, with memoir, was published by her niece, 
Lucy Aikin, in 2 vols., 1825. 

See A. L. Ic Breton. Memoir of Mrs Barbauld (1874) ; G. A. Ellis, 
Life and J.eiters of Mrs A. L. Barbauld (1874) ; and Lady Thackeray 
Ritcliie. A Book of Sibyls (1883). 

BARBECUE (Span, harbacoa), originally a framework on posts 
placed over a fire on which to dry or smoke meat ; hence, a 
gridiron for roa(#ting whole animals, and in Cuba an upper floor 
on which fruit or grain is stored. In the United States the word 
means an open-air feast, either political or social, where whole 
animals are roasted and eaten and hogsheads of beer and other 
vast quantities of food and drink consumed. 

BARBED WIRE, a protective variety of fencing, consisting 
usually of several strands of wire twisted together with sharp 
spikes or points clinched or fastened into the strands. 

In the United States, barbed wire for fencing was originally 
suggested to meet conditions existing in the western states, by 
reason of the large cattle -raising industry in sections where 
timber was scarce. Prior to its introduction, a No. 9 round or 
oval iron wire was popular on the frontier of the United States 
and in South America, as a fencing material. Large amounts 
were u.sed annually for this purpose, but iron lacked strength, 
and single wire strand was not fully satisfactory on account ol 
stretching in warm and contracting in cold weather, and of thus 
being broken. -Cattle would rub against a smooth fence, and this 
constant pressure loosened the posts and broke the wire, lb 
overcome this defect, ingenious people- -the most successful 
lieing farmers — set themselves to find a way by which wire could 
be used and at the same time be free from destruction by the 
animals it was intended to confine. This investigation resulted 
in the invention of barlied wire. Soon after, automatic machinery 
was invented for rapidly and cheaply placing the barb upon the 
smooth wire, so that the cost of barbed wire is much less than the 
cost of smooth wire when it was in general use. So immediately 
did barbed wire find favour with the farmers of the United States, 
and, in fact, all over the world, that the manufacture of wire 
was revolutionized. 

The history of barbed wire fencing is of recent date. In the 
United States — the real home of this industry — patents were 
taken out by Lucien B. Smith, Kent, Ohio, in 1867 ; by William 
B. Hunt, of Scott, N.Y., at almost the same time ; and by 
Michael Kelly, of New York, a year later. The practical begin- 
ning of the industry, however, was in the patents issued to 
Joseph F. Glidden, De Kalb, 111 ., 1874, on barbed fence wire, 
and during the same year, to Joseph F. Glidden and Phincas 
W. Vaughan, for a machine to manufacture the same. These 
inventions were the foundation of the system of patents under 
which barbed wire has been protected and sold. The develop- 
ment of the barbed wire industry would hardly have been possible 
without steel. Iron wire, used for fencing prior to the introduc- 
tion of steel, was not suitable, seeing that iron docs not possess 
sufficient tensile strength and lacks homogeneity, qualities 
which Bessemer and open-hearth steels possess in a high degree. 

Hie advantages of galvanized barbed wire fencing are that it 
is almost imperishable ; is no burden on the posts ; does not 
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oppose the wind with enough surface to rack the posts, thus 
blowing TOter to settle around them and rot them ; is economical, 
not only in the comparative cheapness of its first cost but abo 
in t^ amount of land covered by it ; and is effective as a barrier 
against all kinds of stock and a protection against dogs and wild 
b^ts« Cattle, once discovering what it is, will not press against 
it, nor even go near it, and thus it becomes an effective means of 
dividing the farmer’s ranch into such fields as he may desire. 
It is quickly and cheaply constructed, and has the advantage of 
freedom from harbouring weeds. It affords no ihipediment to 
the view. A man can see across his farm, and ascertain what is 
going on in every portion within the scope of vision, as plainly 
as if there were no fences. It does not contribute to the formation 
of snow drifts as do other kinds of efficient fence. This makes 
it a favourite form of fencing for railroads and along highways. 
Finally, barbed wire composed of two wires twisted together, 
once firmly put in place, will retain its taut condition through 
many seasons without repair. The fact of the wire being twisted 
allows it to adapt itself to all the varying temperatures. 

The introduction of barbed wire met with some opposition in 
America on supposed humanitarian grounds, but ample and 
extended tests, l^th of the economy and the humanity of the 
new material, silenced this objection. Now no American farmer, 
especiaUy in the west, ever thinks of putting any other kind of 
fencing on his farm, unless it may be the new types of meshed 
wire field fencing which have been coming so generally into use 
since 1899. Generally speaking, the use of barbed wire fencing 
in other countries has not been as extensive as in the western 
United States. While it has been used on a comparatively large 
scale in Argentina and Australia, both these countries use a much 
larger quantity of plain wire fence, and in Argentina there is an 
important consumption of high-carbon oval fence wire of great 
strength, which apparently forms the only kind of fence that 
meets the conditions in a satisfactory manner. 

It is interesting to note the largely increased demand for meshed 
wire field fencing m the more thickly settled [portions of the United 
States, and along tlie lines of railway. Beginning with 1899, there 
lias been an annual increase in this d<*mand, owing to the scarcity 
and high cost of labour, and the discontinuing of the building of 
rail fences. Meshed wire is considered by many a Ixjtter enclosure 
for small animals, like sheep and hogs, than the barlied wire fence. 
Barbed wire has lx;en popular with railroads, but of late nie.shed 
wire fencing has been substituted with advantage, the fabric lx?ing 
made* of wires of larger diameter than formerly, to insure greater 
stability. The popularity of barbed wire is best shown by the 
following statistics : — 


Approximate Production for the (/nited States 


Year. 

Tons barl^ed wire. 

Tons meshed field fencing. 

1874 

5 


1875 

300 


187b 

1.500 


1877 

7,000 


1878 

13,000 


1879 

25,000 

1 

1880 

40,000 1 


1890 

125,000 1 


1900 

200,000 

50,000 

1907 

250.000 

425,000 


Barbed wire is usually shipped to customers on wooden spools, 
each holding approximately joo lb or 80 to 100 rods. A hole is 
provided through the centre of the spool for inserting a liar, on 
which the reel can revolve for unwinding the wire as it is put up. 
After the wire is stretched in place, it is attached to the wooden posts 
by means of galvanized steel wire staples, ordinarily made from 
No. 9 wire. They arc cut with a sharp, long, diagonal point and can 
be easily driven into the posts. On account of the rapid decay and 
destruction of wooden posts, steel posts liavc become popular, as 
also have reinforced concrete posts, which add materially to the 
durability of the fence. It is essential that barl^ed wire should 
he stretched with great care. For this purpose a suitable barbed 
wdre stretcher is necessary. 

Barlied wire fencing is now manufactured in various patterns. 
The general process may be outlined briefly as follows : — The wire 
w matde of soft Bessemer or Siemems-Martin steel, and is drawn 
in the wire mill in the usual way. Galvanizing is done by a con- 
tinuous process. The ^il of wire to be gal vanized is placed on a reel. 
The first end of the wire is led longitudinally through an annealing 
medium — either red-hot lead or heated fire-brick tub^-~of sufficient 
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length to soften tlie wire. From the furnace, the wire is 

fed longitudinally through a bath of muriatic acid, which removes 
the scale, and from the acid, after a thorough washing in water, the 
wire passes through a bath of spelter, heated slightly above the 
melting point. After coming from the spelter and l>eing cooled by 
water, the wire is wound pn suitable take-up blocks into finished 
coils. From 30 to 60 wires are passing simultaneously in parallel 
lines through this continuous galvanizing apparatus, thus insuring 
a large output. The galvanizing gives the wire a bright finish and 
serves to protect it from the corrosive action of the atmosphere. 
There is a considerable demand for painted fencing, in the manu- 
facture of which the galvanizing is dispensed with, and Uic spools 
of finished barbed wire, as they come from the barbing machine, 
are submerged in paint and dried. The Imrbing and twisting to- 
gether of the two longitudinal strand wires is done by automatic 
machtner\^ A brief description of the manufat^ture of 2 and 4 point 
Gliddcii wire is as follows -Two coils of wire on reels ore placed 
behind the machine, designed to form the main or strand wires of 
the fence. One of the main wires passes through the machine 
longitudinally. One or two coils of wire are placed on reels at either 
side of the machine for making 2 or 4 ^int wire respectively. 
These wiiws are fed into the machine at right ang]e.s to the strand 
wire. At each movement of the feedine mechanism, when fabri- 
cating 2 point wire, one cro.‘<s wire Is fed forward. A diagonal cut 
forms a stiar^) point on the first end. The wire is again fed foiward 
and instantly wrapped firmly around one strand wire and cut oil 
so a.s to leave a sharp point on the incoming wire as before, while 
the bit of pointed wire cut off remains as a double -pointed steel 
Ixxrb attached firmly to the strand wire. This wire armed with 
barbs at regular intervals passes on through a guide, where it is met 
by a second strand wire — a plain wire without barbs. The duplex 
strand wires arc attached to a takc-up reel, which is caused to revolve 
and take up the finished barlx'd wire simultaneously and in unison 
with the barbing machine. In this way the strand wires are loosely 
twisted into a 2-ply strand, armed with Inirbs projecting at riglit 
anglers in every direction. 

When once started, the operation of barbed wire making is con- 
tinuous and rapid. The advantage of two strands is the automatic 
adjustment to changes of temperature. When heat expands the 
strands, the twist simply loosens without causing a sag. and when 
cold contracts them, the twist tightens, all without materially 
altering the relative U'ligths of the combined wires. A lurbed win? 
machine produces from 2000 to 3000 Ih of wire per day of ten hours. 

In some American states, the use of barbed wire is regulated by 
law, but as a rule these laws apply to placing barlied wire on high- 
ways. Others prohibit the use of barbed wire fencing to indicate 
the property line l)ctwc‘en diflerenl owners, unless both agree to its 
use. In some states the use of barbed wire is prohibited unless it 
has a top rail of lumber. 

Barljcd wire is also employed in cimnexion with “ o1>siacles ” in 
field fortifications, especially in what are known as “ high wire en- 
tanglements.” Pointed .stakes or “ pickets,” 4 ft. high, are planted 
in rows and secured by ordinary wire to holdfasts or pegs in the 
ipx>und. Each picket is connected to all around it, top and bottom, 
by lengths of barlxHl wire. 

In England, where the use of barlied wire has also IxH^ome common, 
the Barlicd Wire Act 1893 enacted that, where there is on any land 
adjoining a highway within the county or district of a local authority, 
a fence which is made with barlxjd wire {i.e. any wire with spikes or 
jagged projections), or in which l>arl)ed wire has Iwen placed, and 
where such barbed wire may probably be injurious to persons or 
animals lawfully using the highway, the local autliority may require 
the occupier of the land to abate uic nuisance by serving notice in 
writing upon him. If the occupier fails to do so within the spmficd 
time, the local authority may apply to a court of summary juris- 
diction, and such court, if satisfied that the barljed wire is a nuisance, 
may by summary order direct the occu]>ier to abate it, and on his 
failure to comply with the order within a reasonalile time, the local 
authority may execute it and recover in a summary manner from 
the occupier the expenses incurred. 

BARBEL {Barbus vulgaris), a fish of the Cyprinid family, which 
is an inhabitant of the rivers of centra! F^urope, and is very 
locally distributed in England. It has four barl)e 1 $ (l.At. barba, 
heard ; fleshy appendages hanging from the mouth), and the 
first ray of the short dorsal fin is strong, spine-like and serrated 
behind. It attains a weight of 50 lb on the continent of Europe. 
The genus of which it is the typ(^ i.s a very large one, comprising 
about 300 species from Europe, Asia and Africa, among which is 
the mahsecr or mahaseer, the great sporting fish of India. 

BARBC-ilARBOlS, FRANCOIS, MARQins de (i 745 “^«.U), 
French politician, was born at Metz. He b^an his public career 
as intendant of San Domingo under the old regime. At the close 
of 1789 he returned to France, and then placed his .services at 
the disposal of the revolutionary government. In 1791 he was 
sent to Regensburg to help de Noailles, the French ambassador, 
in the negotiations with the diet of the Empire concerning the 
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pcjssesstons of German prinoes in Alsace and Ixirraine. Suspected 
of treason, he was arrested on his returti but set at liberty again. 
In 1795 elected to the Council of the Ancients, where the 
genera] moderation of hk attitude, especially in his opposition 
to the exclusion of nobles and the relations of emgres from public 
life, brought him under susmcion of being a roydist, though he 
pronounced a eulogy on Bonaparte for his success in Italy. 
At the coup d'kai of the iSth Fructidor (September 4) 1797^ he 
was arrested and transported to French Guiana. Transferred to 
0 ] 6 ron in 17^, he owed his liberty to Napoleon, after the tSth 
Brumaire. In 1801 he became councillor of state and director 
of the public treasury, and in 1802 a senator. In 1803 he 
negotiate the treaty by which Louisiana was ceded to the 
United States, and was rewarded by the First Consul with a 
gift of 152,000 francs. In 1S05 he was made grand officer of the 
l^ion of honour and a count, and in 1808 he became president 
of the cour 4es comptes. In return for these favours, he addressed 
Napoleon with servile compliments ; yet in 1814 he helped to 
draw up the act of abdication of the emperor, and declared to 
the couf des comptes, with reference to the invasion of France by 
the allies, ** united for the most beautiful of causes, it is long 
since we have been so free as we now are in the presence of the 
foreigner in arms.” In June 1814, Louis XVIII. named him peer 
of France and confirmed him in his office as president of the 
cour des eomptes. Deprived of his positions by Napoleon during 
the Hundred Days he was appointed minister of justice in the 
ministry of the due de Richeheu (August 181 5). In this office he 
tried unsuccessfully to gain the confidence of the ultra-royalists, 
and withdrew at the end of nine months (May 10, 1816). 

In 1830, when Louts Philippe assumed the reins of government, 
Barb6-Marbois went, as president of the cour des compies, to 
compliment him and was confirmed in his position. It was tbo 
sixth government he had served and all with servility. He 
hdd his office until April 1834, and died on the 12th of February 
1837. He published various works, of which may be mentioned : 
Reflexions sur la coUtnie de Saini-Domingue (i794)j Guyane, 
6rc* (1B22), an Histaire de la Louisiane ei la cession de cette colonie 
par la France aux Rtats-Unis, 6rc. (1828), and the story of his 
transportation after the i8th Fructidor in Journal d'un deporti 
non juge, 2 vols* (1834). 

BARBBR (from Lat. barba, beard), one whose occupation it is 
to shave or trim lieards, a hairdresser. In former times the 
barber's craft was dignified with the title of a profession, being 
conjoined with the art of surgery. In France the barber-suigeons 
were separated from the perruquiers, and incorporated as a 
distinct Iwdy in the reigti of Louis XIV. In England barbers 
first received incorporation from Edward IV. m 1461, By 
32 Henry VIII. c. 4a, they were united with the company of 
surgeons, it being enacted that the Imrhers should confine them^ 
selves to the minor operations of blood-lcftting and drawing 
teeth, while the surgeons were prohibited from “ barbery or 
shaving/’ In 1745 lmrl)ers and surgeons were separated into 
distinct corporations by 18 C^rge 11. c. 15. I1ie Imrber’s shop 
was a favourite resort of idle persons ; and in addition to its 
attraction as a focus of news, a lute, viol, or some such musical 
instrument, was always kept for the entertainment of waiting 
customers. The barber’s sign consisted of a striped pde, from 
which was suspended a basin, symbols the use of which is stiU 
preserv^. live fillet round the pole indicated the ribbon for 
bandaging the arm in bleeding, and the basin the vessel to receive 
tke bl^. , 

See also Beard, nnd /Innals of the Barber Surgeons of London 
(1800). 

RAHRBRINI, tlie name of a powerful Italian family, originally 
of Tuscan extraction, who settled ki Florenoe during the early 
part of the iith century. They aic^red giwt wealth and 
influence, and in 1623 Maffeo Barberuii was raised to the papa) 
throne as Urban VIll. He made his brother, Antonio, a dis- 
tinguished soldier^ and two nephews, cardinals, and gave to a 
^ivd nephew^ Taddeo, the principality of Pidestrina^ Great 
jealousy of their increasing power was- excited amoagst the 
ne^hbouring. princesj and Odoardo Vstnaae, duke of Parma, 


made war upon .Taddeo, and defeated the papal troops. After 
the death of Urban in his successor^ Xtmooent X., showed 
hostility to the Barberini family. Taddeo fled to Park) where 
he died in 1647, and with him the family beci^e extinct in the 
male line. His dau^ter Cornelia married Prince Giulio Cesare 
Cobnna di Sciarm in 1728, who added her name to his own. 
On the death of Prince Enrico Barberini-Colonna the name 
went to his daughter and heiress Donna Maria and her husband 
Marquu Luigi Sacchetti, who received the title of prince of 
Palestrina and permission to bear the name of Barberini* The 
fine Barberini palace and library in Rome give evidence of their 
wealth and n^nificence. The ruthless way in which they 
plundered ancient buildings to adorn their own palaces is the 
origin of the saying, Quod non fecerunt barbari> fecerunt 
Barberini.” 

Soe A. von Reiimont, Gesekichte der Stadt Bom (Berlin, 1868), iii. 
b. 611-612, 615. 617, &c. ; Almanack de Gotha (Gotha. 1902) ; J. U. 
Douglas, The Principal Noble Families of Home (Rome, 1905). 

BARBERRY {Berberis vulgaris), a shrub with spiny-toothed 
leaves, which on the woody shoots are reduced to forked spines, 
and p^e yellow flowers in hanging racemes, which are succeeded 
by orange-red berries. It is a member of the botanical natural 
order Berberidaceae, and contains about 100 species in the north 
temperate sone and in the Andes of South America extending 
into Patagonia. The order is nearly allied to the buttercup order 
in having the parts of the flowers all free and arranged in regular 
succession below the ovary which consists of only one carpel. 
It is distinguished by having the sepals, petals and stamens 
in multiples of 2, 3 or 4, never of 5. The berries of Berberis 
are edible ; those of the native barberry are sometimes made 
into preserves. The alkaloid berberine (^.».) occurs in the roots. 

BARBERTON, a town of the Transvaal, 283 m. by rail (175 
m. in a direct line) E. of Pretoria and 136 m. W.N.W. of Delagoa 
Bay. Pop. (1904) 2433, whom 1214 were whites. Barberton 
lies 2825 ft. above the sea and is built on the side of a valley 
named De Kaap, from a hold headland of the Drakensberg which 
towers above it. The chief town of a district of the same name, 
it owes its existence to the discovery of gold in the Xaap valley, 
and dates from 1886* There are several fine public buildings 
grouped mainly round President Sc^uare. The town is connected 
with the Loiiren^o Marques-Pretoria trunk railway by a branch 
line, 35 m. long, which runs N.E. through fine mountainous 
country and joins the main line at Kaapmuiden. During the war 
of 1899-1902 the Boers were driven out of Barberton (13th of 
September 1900) by (leneral (afterwards Sir John) French. 

BARBETTE (Fr. diminutive of barbe, a beard), a platform 
inside a fortification raised sufficiently high for artillery placed 
thereon to be able to fire en barbette, viz. over the top of the 
parafiet ; also in warships a raised platform, protected by 
armour on the sides, upon which guns are mounted en barbette. 

BARBEY D’AURBVILLY, JULES AMEdRE (1808-1889), 
French man of letters, was born at Saint-Sauveur-le^Vicomtc 
(Manche) on the 2nd of November 1808. His most famous 
novels are line Vieille Maitresse (1851), attacked at the time of 
its publication on the charge of immorality; VEnsorcelee^i^^^), 
an episode of the royalist rising among the Norman peasants 
against the first republic ; the Chevalier Destouches (1864) ; and 
a collection of extraordinary stories entitled Les Diaboliques 
(1874). Barbey d’Aurevilly is an extreme example of the 
eccentrkit^s of whkh the Romanticists were capable, and to 
read him is to imderstand the discredit that fell upon the manner. 
He heW extreme Catholic views and wtote on the most risque 
subjects ; he gave himself aristocratic airs and hinted at a 
mysterious past, though his parentage was entirely bourgetfis 
and his youth very ham-drum and innocent. In the ’fifties 
d’Aurevifly became literary critic of the Pays, and a number of 
his essays, contributed to this and other journals, were collected 
as Les Huvres et les kammes du XJX^ siecle Other 

literary sttidiesare Les Romaneiers (1866) and Goe£ke et Diderot 
(f88o). He efied in Paris on the 23rd of April 1889, Paul 
Bourget describes him as a dreamer with an exquisite sense of 
I vision, who sought and found in his work a refuge from the 
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uncoii|enial world of every day* Julea LemaStre) a less sym- 
pathetic critk, finds in the extraoxdinary crimes of his heroes 
and heroines^ his reactionary views, his dandyism and snobbery^ 
an exaggerated Byroaism. 

See also AlciUe Dueolier, BaHtey d'Auiremtly (i86d). a collec- 
tioti o( eulogies and interviews ; Paul Bourget* Preface to d*Aurc> 
villy's Memoranda (x8Sj); julcs Ix^maftre. Les Contemporains ; 
Eugene Grcle, Barhey d*Auf evilly, sa vie et son mtvre (1902) ; Rene 
Doumic, in the Revue des deux monies (Sqxt. tqo2). 

BARBBTRAC, JEAH (1674-1744), French jurist, the nephew 
of Charles Barheyrac, a distinguished physician of Montpellier, 
was bom at Beziers in Lower I^nguedoc on the t^th of March 
1674. He removed with his family into Switzerland after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and there studied jtirisprudence. 
After spending some lime at Geneva and Frankfort-on-Main, he 
became professor of belles-lettres in the French school of Berlin. 
Thence, in 1711, he was called to the professorship of histor>' 
and civil law at T.ausanne, and finally settled as professor of 
public law at Groningen. He died on the 3rd of March 1744. 
His fame rests chiefly on the preface and notes to his translation 
of Pufendorf*s treatise De Jure Naturae et Gentium, In funda- 
mental principles he follows almost entirely Locke and Piifcndorf ; 
but he works out with great skill the theory of moral obligation, 
referring it to the command or will of God. He indicates the 
distinction, developed more fully by Thomasius and Kant, 
between the legal and the moral qualities of action. The 
principles of international law he reduces to those of the law of 
nature, and combats, in so doing, many of the positions taken 
up by Grotius. He rejects the notion that sovereignty in any 
way resembles property, and makes even marriage a matter of 
civil contract. Barbeyrac also translated Grotius’s De Jure 
Belli et Pads, Cumberland’s De Legihus Naturae, and Pufendorf’s 
smaller treati.se De Offido Hominis et Cm's. Among his own 
productions are a treatise, De la morale des pires, a history of 
ancient treaties contained in the SuppUment au grand eorps 
diplomatique, and the curious Traiie du jeu (1709), in which he 
defends the morality of games of chance. 

BARBICAN (from JV. harhacane, probably of Arabic or 
Persian origin), an outwork for the defence of a gate or draw- 
bridge ; also a sort of pent-house or construction of timber to 
shelter warders or sentries from arrows or other missiles. 

BARBIER, ANTOINE ALEXANDRE (1765-1825), French 
librarian and bibliographer, was bom on the uth of January 
1 765 at Coulommiers (Seine-et-Marnc). He look priest’s orders, 
from which, however, he was finally released by the pope in 
1801. 1 n 1 794 he became a member of the temporary commission 
of the arts, and was charged with the duty of distributing among 
the various libraries of Paris the books that had been confiscated 
during the Revolution. In the execution of this task he dis- 
covered the letters of Tliiet, bishop of Avranrhes, and the MSS. 
of the works of F6nelon. He became librarian successively to 
the Directory, to the Conseil d’fetat, and in 1807 to Napoleon, 
for whom he carried out a number of commissions. He produced 
a standard work in his Dictionnaire des oirorages anonymes et 
pseiidonymes (4 vols., 1806-1809 ; 3rd edition, 1872-1879). 
Only the first part of his Examen critique des dietionnaires 
hisloriques (1820) was published. He had a share in the founda- 
tion of the libraries of the Louvre, of Fontainebleau, of Coinpidgne 
and Saint-('loud ; under Louis XVIII. he became administrator 
of the king’s private libraries, but in 1822 he was deprived of all 
his offices. Barbier died in Paris on the 5th of December 1825. 

Sec a notice by his son, Louis Harbier, and a list of his works 
prefixed to the 3rd edition of tlic Did. des ouvrages anonymes et 
pseudonvmes. 

BARBIER, HENRI AUGUSTE (1805-1882), French dramatist 
and poet, was bom in Paris on the 29th of April 1805. Inspired 
by the revolution of July he poured forth a series of eager, 
vigorous poems, denouncing, crudely enough, the evils of the 
time. They are spoken of collectively as the lambes (1831), 
though the designation is not strictly applicable to all. As the 
name suggests, they are modelled on the verse of Andre Chenier. 
Tlicy include La Curie, La Popularite, Vldole^ Paris, Dante, 
QuatremngHreize and Varsavie, The rest of Bathier’s poems 


are forgotten, and when, in 1869, he received the long ddayed 
honour erf admission to the Academy, Montalembcrt expressed 
the general sentiment in his BaHHer f mats il est mm ! It was 
even asserted, though without foundation, that he was not the 
real author of the lances. He died at Nice on the 13th Of 
February 1882. He collaborated with I^n de Wailly ih the 
libretto of Berlioz s opera, Benvenuto Cellini, and hiS Works 
include two series of poems on the political and social troubles 
of Italy and England, printed in later editions of lan^s et 
poi^s. 

See also Sainte-Bcuve, Portraits contemporains, vol. B. 

BARBIER, LOUIS, known as the Abbi^. t>£ la BmkR£(i5()3- 
1670), French bishop, was bom of humble parents in Vaudelain- 
court, near Compile. He entered the church and made his 
way by his wit and cleverness, until he was appointed tutor, 
and then became the friend and adviser, of Gaston d’Orldans, 
brother of l^uis XIII. He thus gained an entrance to the court, 
became grand almoner of the queen, and received the revenue of 
rich abbeys. In March 1655 he was named bishop of Langrea, 
but he spent his time at court, where his wit was always 
in demand, and where he gained great sums by gambling. He 
died very rich. 

BARBIERI, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO (otherwise called 
Guerctno, from his .s(juinting), (1591-1666), Italian historical 
painter, was liorn at Cento, a village not far from Bologna. His 
artistic powers were developed very rapidly, and at the age of 
seventeen he was associated with Benedetto Gennari (1 550-1610), 
a well-known painter of the Bolognese school. The fame of the 
3^oung painter Spread beyond his native village, and in 1615 he 
removed to Bologna, where his paintings were much admired. 
His first style was formed after that of the Caracci ; but the 
strong cohiuring and shadows employed by Caravaggio made 
a deep impression on his mind, and for a considerable period 
liis productions showed evident traces of that painter’s influence. 
Some of his latest pieces approach rather to the manner of his 
great contemporary (lUido, and are painted witli more lightness 
and c!eami5ss. Guercino was esteemed very highly in his 
lifetime, not only by the nobles and princes of Italy, but by his 
brother artists, wlio placed him in the first rank of painters. lie 
was remarkable for the extreme rajiidity of his execution ; he 
completed no fewer than 106 large altar-pieces for churches, and 
his other j)aintings amount to about 144. His most famous piece is 
thought to be the St Petronilla, which was painted at Rome lor 
Gregory XV. and is now in the Capitol. In 1626 he began his 
frescoes in the Duomo at Piacenza. Guercino continued to 
paint and teach up to the time of his death in 1666. He had 
amas.sed a handsome fortune by his labours. Hi.s life, by J. A. 
Calvi, apj>eared at Bologna in 1808. 

His brother, Paolo Antonio Barbikki (1603-1649), was a 
celebrated painter of still life and animals. He chose for his 
subjects fruits, flowers, insects and animals, which he painted 
after nature with a lively tint of colour, great tenderness of 
pencil, and a strong character of truth and life. 

BARBITON, or Barbitos (Gr. fSapfimiv or ^ap/Itros ; Lat. 
barbiius ; Pers. harbat, barbtd), an ancient stringed instrument 
known to us from the Greek and Roman classics, but derived 
from Persia. Theocritus (xvi. 45), the Sicilian poet, calls it an 
instrument of many strings, i.e. more than seven, which was by 
the Hellenes accounted the perfect numlicr, as in the cithara 
of the l)est period. Anacreon ^ (a native of Teos in Asia Minor) 
sings that his barbitos only gives out erotic tones. Pollux 
{Onomasticon iv. chap. 8, § 59) culls the instrument burbiton 
or barymite (from heavy and furwi, a string), an instru- 

ment producing deep sounds ; the strings were twice as long as 
those of the pectis and sounded an octave lower. Pindar fin 
Athen. xiv. p. 635X in the same line wherein he attributes the 
introduction of tlic instrument into Greece to Terpander, tells us 
one could magadize, i.e. play in two parts at an interval of an 
octave on the two instruments. The word barbiton was frequently 
used for the lyre itself. Although in use in Asia Minor, Italy, 

^ See Bergk's Poetae Lyfid Oraed (4th ed.. 1882), p. agx. /r. 143 
ti 13] ; and p. 31 1, 23 [1], 3 ; and 14 t 9 j. 34 » P- 
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Sicily^ and Greece, it is evident that the harbiton never won for 
itself a place in the Sections of the Greeks of Hellas ; it was 
regarded as a barbarian instrument affected by those only whose 
tastes in matters of art were unorthodox. It had fallen into disuse 
in the days of Aristotle,^ but reappeared under the Romans. 

In spite of few meagre shreds of authentic information 
extant concerning this somewhat elusive instrument, it is possible 
nevertheless to identify the barbiton as it was known among the 
Greeks and Romans. From the Greek writers we know that 
it was an instrument having some feature or features in common 
with the lyre, which warranted classification with it. From the 
Persians and Arabs we learn that it was a kind of rebab or lute, 
or a chelys-lyre,- first introduced into Europe through Asia 
Minor by way of Greece, and centuries later into Spain by the 
Moors, amongst whom it was in the 14th century known as 
dl-barheO There is a stringed instrument, as yet unidentified 
by name, of which there are at least four different representations 
in sculpture,^ which combines the characteristics of both lyre 
and rebab, having the vaulted hack and gradual narrowing to 

form a neck which are typical of 
the rebab and the stringing of the 
lyre. In outline it resembles a 
large lute with a wide neck, and 
the seven strings of the lyre of the 
best period, or sometimes nine, fol- 
lowing the decadent lyre. Most 
authors in reproducing these sculp- 
tures showing the barbiton represent 
the instrument as boat-shaped and 
without a neck, as, for instance, Carl 
Engel. This is due to the fact 
tliat the part of the instrument 
where neck joins body is in deep 
shadow, so that the correct out- 
line can hardly be distinguished, 
being almost hidden by hand 
on one side and drapery on the 
other. 

'Fhe barbiton, as pictured here, 

Barbiton, Irom a l>as«rclie I had probably undergone con- 
m the Ix)uvrts “Achilles at gjjerable modification at the 
* hands of the Greeks and had 

diverged from the archetype. The liarbiton, however, although 
it underwent many changes, retained until the end the charac- 
teristics of the instruments of the Greek lyre whose strings 
were plucked, whereas the rebab was sounded by means of the 
lx)w at the time of its introduction into Europe. At some 
period not yet determined, which we can but conjecture, the 
barbat approximated to the form of the large lute {q^v). 
An instrument called barbiton was known in the early j)art 
of the i6th*^ and during the 17th century. It was a kind of 

* Poiif. viii. (v.), 0, cd. Suscniihl-Hicks (1894), PP- 604 (= 1341a 
40) and 632 ; Daremberg and Saglio, Viet, d'ani. gr. et torn,, article 
" I-yri-,” p. 1430, for a few more references to the classics. 

’•* Johnson’s rei-sian-Arabic-English dictionary : barbat, a harp or 
lute. barbaUan, player upon lute, pi. bardhit ; G. W. Freytag, Lexicon 
Arabuo-Latinum, 1. p. 102 : barbat (Persian and Arabic), barbitus, 
Kciuis tcsiudinis. jMcrumque sex septemve chordis instructum 
(roluiulatn habet formam in Africa) ; Lexicon Aegidii Forcellini 
(Prato, 1858) ; “ Barbito aurataque chely ac doctis fidibus per^ 
sonare” (Marliunus Capella i. 3b) ; G. B. Doni, Lyra Barberina. ii. 
index. 

* Enufueration of Arab Musical Instruments, xiv. c. 

* (a) See C. Chiyic, Mus^e du Louvre, vol. i. pi. 202, No. 261. 

(6) Accompanying illustration. See also Kathleen Sichlesinger, 
Orchestral instruments, ])art ii., “ Precursors of the Violin Family.” 
fig. 108 andp. 23. pp. 10(1-107. fig. 144 and appendix, (c) Sarcophagus 
in the cathedral ot (Urgenti in Sicily, illustrated by Carl Engel. Early 
History of the Violin Famtly, p. XI2. A cast is preserved in tlw 
.sepulchral basement at the British Museum. Domenico. Lo Faso 
Pietra-Sanla, le antichitd della Sicilia (Palermo. 1834). vol. 3, 
pi. 45 (2). text p. 89. {d) G. Zoega. Aniihe Basreliefe von Roin 

(Giesst'n. iSia), atlas, pi. 98, sarcophagus representing a scene in 
the story of Hippolytus and Phaedra. 

•In jfacob I-ocher’s Nevis Stultifera (Ba.sel. 1506), titulus 7. is an 
illustration of a small harp and lute with the legend nec cytharam 
tangit nec barbiton. 



theorbo or bass-lute, but with one neck only, bent back at 
right angles to form ^e head. Robert Fludd^ gives a detailed 
description of it with an illustration: — Inter quas instru- 
menta non nulla barbito simillimaeffinxerunt cujus modi sunt ilia 
quae vulgo appellantur theorba, quae sonos graviores reddunt 
chordasque nervosas habent.” The people called it tluorbo, but 
the scholar having identified it with the instrument of classic 
Greece and Rome called it barbiton. The barbiton Imd nine 
pairs of gut strings, each pair being in unison. Dictionaries of the 
18th century support Fludd’s use of the name barbiton. G. B. 
Doni ^ mentions the barbiton, defining it in his index as Barbitos 
seu major ckelys iUdice iiorba, and deriving it from lyre and 
cithara in common with testudines, tiorbas and all tortoiseshell 
instruments. Qaude Perrault,^ writing in the z8th century, 
states that “ les modemes appellant notre luth barbiton ” (the 
modems call our lute barbiton). Constantijn Huygens ® declares 
that he learnt to play the barbiton in a few weeks, but took 
two years to learn the cittern. 

The barbat was a variety of rehab {q.v,), a bass instrument, 
differing only in size and number of strings, lliis is quite in 
accordance with what we know of the nomenclature of musical 
instruments among Persians and Arabs, with whom a slight 
deviation in the construction of an instrument called for a new 
name.^^' The word barbud applied to the barbiton is said to be 
derived * ' from a famous musician living at the time of Giosroes II. 
(a.d. 590-628), who excelled in playing upon the instrument. 
From a later translation of part of the same authority into 
German’--* we obtain the following reference to Persian musical 
instruments; "Die Sanger stehen bci seinem Gastmahl; in 
ihrer Hand Barbiton**-^ und Leyer^’’*^ und Laute und 
Flote^*'"-^ und Deff (Handpauke).’* Mr Ellis, of the Oriental 
Department of the British Museum, has kindly supplied the 
original Persian names translated above, i.e. (i.) harbut, (ii.) 
chang, (iii.) rubdb, (iv.) net. The barbut and rubab thus were 
different instruments as late as the 19th century in Persia. There 
were but slight differences if any between the archetypes of the 
pear-shaped rebab and of the lute before the application of the 
bow to the former — both had vaulted backs, body and neck in 
one, and gut strings plucked by the fingers. (K. S.) 

BARBIZON, a French village, near the forest of Fontainebleau, 
which gave its name to the “ Barbizon school of painters, 
whose leaders were Corot, Rousseau, Millet and Daubigny, 
together with Diaz, Dupr6, Jacque, Francois, Harpignies and 
others. They put aside the conventional idea of “ subject ” in 
their pictures of landscape and peasant life, and went direct to 
the fields and woods for their inspiration. Tlie distinctive note 
of the school is seen in the work of Rousseau and of Millet, each 
of whom, after spending his early years in Paris, made his home 
in Barbizon. Unappreciated, poor and neglected, it was not until 
after years of struggle that they attained recognition and success. 
They both died at Barbizon — Rousseau in 1867 an^l Millet in 
187 5. 1 1 is difficult now to realize that their work, so unaffected 
and beautiful, should liave been so hardly received. To under- 
stand this, it is necessary to remember the conflicts that existed 
between the classic and romantic schools in the first half of the 
19th centur}^ when the classicists, followers of the tradition of 

^Historia Vtriusque Cosmi (Oppenheim. 1617). tom. i. tract ii. part 
ii. lib. iv. cap. i. p. 226. 

^ Lyra Barherma, vol. ii. index, and also vol. i. p. 29. 

• ” J.A Musique des anciens/’ CEuvres computes (ed. Amsterdam. 
1727), tom. i. p. 306. 

* Ve Vita -bropria sermonum inter liber os libri duo (Haarlem. 1817). 
See also Eamimd van der Straeten. La Musique aux Pays-Bas, 
vol. ii, p. 340. 

See The Seven Seas, a dictionary and grammar of the Persian 
language, by Ghazi ud-din Haidar, king of Oudh. in seven parts 
(Lucknow. 1822) (only the title of the book is in English). A review 
of this book in German with copious quotations by von Hammer- 
Purgstall Is published in JahrbUcher der Literatur (Vienna, 1826), 
Bd. 35 and 36 ; names of musical instruments. Bd. 36. p. 292 ct seq. 
See also R. G. Kiesewetter. Die Musih der Araber, nach Originalquellen 
dargesteUt (Leipzig, 1843. p. 91. classification of instruments). 

” The Seven 5sas.part i. p. 153 : Jahrh. d. Literatur, Bd. 36, p. 294. 

“ Fr. Rfickert. Grammatih, Poetih und Rhetorih der Perser, nach 
(Urn Bde, des Hefts Kolxum (Gotha, 1874). p. 80. 
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David, were the predominant school. The romantic movement, 
with Gericault, Bonington and Delacroix, was gaining favour. 
In 1S24 Constable’s pictures were shown in the Salon, and 
confirmed the younger men in their resolution to abandon the 
lifeless pedantry of the schools and to seek inspiration from 
nature. In those troubled times Rousseau and Millet unburdened 
their souls to their friends, and their published lives contain 
many letters, some extracts from which will express the ideals 
which these artists held in common, and show dearly the true 
and firmly-based foundation on which their art stands. Rousseau 
wrote, “ It is good composition when the objects represented are 
not there solely as they are, but when they contain under a 
natural appearance the sentiments which they have stirred in 
our souls. . . . For God’s sake, and in recompense for the life 
He has given us, let us try in our works to make the manifestation 
of life our first thought : let us make a man breathe, a tree really 
vegetate.” And Millet — “ I try not to have things look as if 
chance had brought them together, but as if they had a necessary 
bond between themselves. I want the people I represent to look 
as if they really belonged to their station, so that imagination 
cannot conceive of their ever being anything else. People and 
things should always be there with an object. I w'ant to put 
strongly and completely all that is necessary, for I think things 
weakly said might as well not be said at all, for they are, as it 
were, deflowered and spoiled — but 1 profess the greatest horror 
for uselessness (however brilliant) and filling up. These things 
can only weaken a picture by distracting the attention toward 
secondary things.” In another letter he says — “ Art began to 
decline from the moment that the artist did not lean directly 
and naively upon impressions made by nature. Cleverness 
naturally and rapidly took the place of nature, and decadence 
then began. ... At bottom it always comes to this : a man 
must be moved himself in order to move others, and all that is 
done from theory, however clever, can never attain tliis end, for 
it is impossible that it should have the breath of life.” The ideas 
of the ** Barbizon school ” only gradually obtained acceptance, 
but the chief members of it now rank among the greater artists 
of their time. 

Soc D. Croal Thomson, The Barhisnn School (1891), with a full 
list of the French authorities to be consulted; Jules Breton, iVoj 
peintres du siecle, Paris, 1900. 

BARBON, NICHOLAS (c. 1640-1698), English economist, 
probably the son of Praise-god Barbon, was born in London, 
studied medicine at Leiden, graduated M.D. at Utrecht in i66t, 
and was admitted an honorary fellow of the College of Physicians 
in 1664. He took a considerable part in the rebuilding of London 
after the great fire of 1666, and has a claim to be C(jnsiflered the 
institutor of fire-insurance in England, which he started some- 
where about 1680. He >vas M.P. for Bramber in 1690 and 1695. 
He founded a land bank which, according to contemporaries, was 
fairly successful and was united with that of John Briscoe in 
1696. He died in 1698. His writings are interesting as ex- 
pressing views much in advance of his time and very near akin 
to those of modern times on such important topics as value, 
rent and foreign trade. The more important were Apology jot 
the Builder ; or a Discourse showing the Cause and Effects of the 
Increase of Building (1685); A Discourse of Trade (1690); and 
A Discourse Concerning Coining the New Money Lighter (1696). 

BARBON (Barebone or Barebones), PRAlSE-QOD(r. 1596- 
1679), English leather -seller and Fifth Monarchy man, was 
admitted freeman of the Leathersellers* Company on the 
20th of January 1623 and liveryman on the 13th of October 
1634. About the same time he became minister to a congregation 
wluch assembled at his own house, ” The Lock and Key,” in 
Fleet Street, where his preaching attracted large audiences. 
The exact nature of his religious opinions is not perfectly clear. 
He is styled by his enemies a Brownist and Anabaptist, i.e, 
probably Baptist, but he wrote two books in support of paedo- 
baptism, and his congregation had separated from a larger one 
of Baptists on that point of controversy. Later he belonged to 
the sect of Fifth Monarchy men. He was the object of the abuse 
and ridicule of the opposite party, and his meetings were fre- 


quently disturbed by riots. On the 20th of December 1641 his 
house was stormed by a mob and he narrowly escaped with his 
life. Barbon, who was a man of substantial property, was 
summoned by Cromwell on the 6th of June 1653 as a member 
for London to the assembly of nominees called after him in 
derision Barebone’s Parliament. His name is occasionally 
mentioned, but he appears to have taken no part in the debates. 
In 1660 he showed great activity in endeavouring to prevent the 
Restoration. He published Needham’s book, News from Brussels 
in a Letter from a Near AUeftdant on His Majesty's Person 
which retailed unfavourable anecdotes relating to Charles’s 
morals, and on the 9th of February he presented the petition 
to the Parliament, which proposed that all officials should abjure 
the Stuarts, and all publicly proposing the Restoration should 
be deemed guilty of high treason. His conduct drew upon him 
several royalist attacks. On the 3rst of March he was obliged 
to sign an engagement to the council not to disturb the peace, 
and on the 26th of November i66i he was arrested, together 
with John Wildman and James Harrington, and was imprisoned 
in the Tower till the 27th of July 1662, when he was released on 
bail. Barbon, who was married, was buried on the 5th of J anuar>' 
1680. He was the author of A Discourse tending to prove . . . 
Baptism ,,, to he the ordinance of jesu^ Christ. As also that 
the Baptism of Infants is wareniahle the preface of which 

shows a spirit of wide religious tolerance ; and A Reply to the 
Frivolous and Impertinent ansiver of R. B. and E. B. to the Dis- 
course of P. B. (1643). 

BARBOUR, JOHN (? 1316 1395). Scottish poet, was born, 
perhaps in Aberdeenshire, early in the 14th centur\% approxi- 
mately 1316. In a letter of safe-conduct dated 1357, allowing 
him to go to Oxford for study, ho is described as archdeacon 
of Aberdeen. Ho is named in a similar letter in 1364 and in 
another in 1368 granting him permission to pass to France, 
probably for further study, at the university of Paris, in 1 372 he 
was one of the auditors of exchequer, and in 1373 a clerk of audit 
in the king’s household. In 1375 (he gives the date, and his age 
as 60) he composed his best-known poem The Brus, for whiejj 
he received, in 1377, llie gift of ten pounds, and, in 1378, a life- 
pension of twenty shillings. Additional rewards followed, 
including the renewal of his exchequer aurlitorship (though he 
may have continued to enjoy it since his first apjwintment) 
and ten potinrls to his pension. 'The only biographical evidence 
of liis closing years is his signature as a witness to sundry deeds 
in the “ Register of Aberdeen ” as late as 1 392. According to the 
obit-book of the cathedral of Aberdeen, he died on the 13th of 
March 1395. The state records show that his life-pension was not 
paid after that date. 

Considerable controversy has arisen regarding Barbour's 
literary work. If he be the author of tlie five or six kmg poem.s 
which have l)een ascriberl to })im by different writers, he adds 
to his importance as the father of Scots poetry the reputation 
of being one of the most voluminous writers in Middle English, 
certainly the most voluminous of all Scots poets. 

(i) The Brus, in twenty books, and running to over 13,500 
four-accent lines, in couplets, is a narrative poem with a purywse 
partly historical, partly patriotic. Tt opens with a description 
of the state of Scotland at the death of Alexander III. (12H6) and 
concludes with the death of Douglas and the burial of the Bruce’s 
heart (1332). The central episode is the battle of Bannockburn. 
Patriotic as the sentiment is, it is in more general terms tlrnn is 
found in later Scots literature. The king is a hero of the chivalric 
type common in contemporary romance ; freedom is a “ noble 
thing ” to be sought and won at all costs ; the opponents of 
such freedom are shown in the dark colours which history and 
poetic propriety require ; but there is none of the <.'(>mplacency 
of the merely provincial habit of mind. 'I'he lines do not lack 
vigour ; and there are passages of high merit, notably the c;ft- 
quoted section beginning “ A ! fredomc is a noble thing.” 
Despite a number of errors of fact, notably tlie confusion of the 
three Bruces in the person of the hero, the poem is historically 
trustworthy as compared with contemporary verse-chronicle, 
and especially with the Wcdlace of the next century. No one 
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has 4 oubted Barbour’s authorship of the Brus^ but argomnt 
has teen attempted to show that the text as we have it is an 
edited copy, perhaps by John Ramsay, a Perth scribe, who 
wrote out the two extant texts, preserved in the Advocates’ 
library, Edinburgh, and in the library of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, Extensive portions of the poem have teen incor- 
porated by Wyntoun {q,v.) in his Chronicle, The first printed 
edition extant is Charteris’s (Edinburgh, 1571) ; the second is 
Hart’s (Edinburgh, r6i6). 

(2) Wyntoun speaks {Chronicle III. iii.) of a “ Treteb ” which 
Barbour made way of ** a genealogy ” of ** Brutus lynagis ” ; 
and elsewhere in that poem there are references to the arch- 
deacon’s “ Stewartis Oryginale.” This “ Brut ” is unknown ; 
but the reference has been held by some to be to (3) a Troy-book, 
based on Guido da Colonna’s Historia DestrucHofiis Trenw, 
Two fragments of such a work have been preserved in texts 
of Lydgate’s Troy-book^ the first in MS. Camb. Univ. Lib. Kk. 
v. 30, tte second in the same and in MS. Douce 148 in the Bodleian 
library, Oxford. This ascription was first made by Henry 
Bradshaw, the librarian of Cambridge University ; but the con- 
sensus of critical opinion is now against it. Though it were proved 
that these Troy figments are Barbour’s, there remains the ques- 
tion whether their identific:ation with the book on the Stewart 
line is justified. The scale of the story in these fragments 
forces us to doubt this identification. They contain 595 + 3118 
* 3713 Imes and are concerned entirely with Trojan ” matters. 
This would be an undue allowance in a Scottish “ genealogy.” 

(4) Yet another work was added to the Ust of Barteur’s 
works by the discovery in the university library of (Cambridge, 
by Henry Bradshaw, of a long Scots poem of over 33,000 lines, 
dealing with Legends of the Saints, as told in the Lcgenda A urea 
and otlicr legendaries. The general likeness of this poem to 
Barteur’s accepted work in verse-length, dialect and style, 
and the facts that the lives of Englisli saints are excluded and 
those of St Machar (the patron saint of Aberdeen) and St Ninian 
are inserted, made the ascription plausible. Later criticism, 
though divided, has tended in the contrary direction, and has 
Ijiased its strongest negative judgment on the consideration of 
rhymes, assonance and vocal^ulary (see bibliography). That 
the ” district ” of the author is the north-east of Scotland cannot 
be doubted in the face of a paa.s«age such as this, in the fortieth 
legend (St Ninian), 1 1, 1359 et seq. 

“ A lytil tale jfet bwrd 1 tel, 

|iat in to my lyme befcl, 

ol a gudinan, in murrefe [Moray'] liome 

in olgyne \l<lgin], and his kine befomc, 

and callit was a faithful man 

vith al )»ame l»at liyine knew than ; 

6 * pis mare trastely I say, 
for / kend hyme weile many day. 

John balormy ves his name, 
a man of ful gud fame." 

But whether this north-east Scots author is Barbour is a 
question which we cannot answer by means of the data at present 
available. 

(5) If Barbour be the author of the Legends, then (so doe.s one 
conclusion hang upon another) he is the author of a (>ospel story 
with the later life of the Virgin, described in the prologue to the 
Legends and in other passages as a book of the birth of Jhesu 
criste ” and one qutere-in I recordit the genology of our lady 
sanct Mary.” 

(6) In recent years an attempt has been made to name Barbour 
as the author of the Bmk of Alexander (a translation of the Roman 
d* Alexandre and assAciated pieces, including the Voetsxdu Paon), 
as known in the unique edition, c. 1580, printed at the Edinbuigh 
press of Alexander Arbuthnot. The amment ” as it starts 
is nothing more than an exaggerated inference from parallel- 
passages in the Bruce and Alexander ; and it makes no allowance 
for the tags, epithets and general vocabulary common to all 
writers ol the period. Should the assumptiofi be proved to be 
correct, and should it be found that the “ Troy fragmepits were 
written first of all, followed by Alexander and Bruee or jBruceand 
Alexander, and that the Legmds end the chapter,” it will be by 
” evidence ” other than that which has been produced to this date* 


For Barbour's Ufc see Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, ii. and iii. ; 
Registrum Episcopatus Aherdonensis (Spalding Club) ; Rymer's 
Foedera. 

Works.— ( i) The Bras MSS. and early editions h,s. Modem 
editions : J, Pinkerton. 3 vols. (1790) (called by the editor the first 
genuine ecUtion." because printed from the Advocates’ Library text, 
but carelessly) ; Jamieson (1820) ; Cosmo innes (Spalding Club, 
1856) ; W. W. Skeat (^rly Enghsh Text Society. 1870-1889 ; 
riiprintod. after revision by the editor, by the Scottish Text 
Society, 1893-1895). On the question of the recension of Barbour's 
text, see J. T. T. Brown, The Wallace wnd The Bruce resiudied 
(Bonn, 1900). (2 and 3) Troy Fragments, C, Horstmann has 
printed the text in his Legendensammlung {ul infra). See Bradshaw, 
Transactions of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (1866) ; the 
prolegomena in Horstmann's edition ; Skeat, Brus (S. T. S. edit. 
u.s. pp. xlvi. et seq.) ; Koppel, " DU? Fragmente von Barbours 
Trojanerkrieg,” in Englische Studien, x. 373 ; Pantgn and Donaldson, 
The Gest Htstoriale of the Destruction of Troye (E. E. T. S. pi. ii. 
Inttod. pp. x. et seq.) ; G. Neilson [ut infra) ; and J. T. T. Brown 
(ut aupta] passim, (4) I,egends of the Saints, C Horstmann, who 
upholds Barbour's authoi^ip, has printed the text in his Barbours 
des schottischen Nationaldichters Legendensammlung nebst den 
Fragmenten seines Trojanerkrieges, 2 vols. (Heilbronn, 1881-1882), 
and that of the legend of St Machor in his Ahenglische Legenden, 
Neue Folge (Heilbronn. 1881) pp. 189-208. A later edition by 
W. M. Metcalfe, who disputes Barlx>ur’s claim, appeared in 18^ 
(Legends of the Saints in the Scottish Dialect of the Fourteenth Century, 
3 vols., Scottish Text Society). See the introductions to these 
editions ; also Skeat and Koppel u.s,, and P. Buss. Sind die von 
Horstmann keransgegebenen schottischen Legenden sin Werh Barberes ? 
(Halle. 1886) (ci Anglia, ix, 3, 188b). (5) For the Gospel-story 
evidence see Metcalfe, m.s. I. xxix. (6) On the Alexander Book and 
its a.ssumed relationships, see G. Neilson, John Barbour, Poet and 
Translator (i9t><>) (a reiirint from the Transai^ions of the Philological 
Society); J. T. T. Brown u,s,, “Postscript," pp. 156-171; and 
Athenaeum, 17th of November, ist and 8th December 1900. and 
the gth of February 1901. (G. G. S.) 

BARBUDA, an island in the British West Indies. It lies 
25 m. N. of Antigua, of which it is a dependency, in 17° 33' N. 
and 61® 43’ W., and it has an area of 62 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 775. 
It is flat and densely wooded. On the western side there is a 
large lagoon, separated from the sea by a spit of sand. The part 
of the island under activation is very fertile, and the air is 
remarkable for its purity. Cattle and horses are bred and wild 
(leer are still found. Salt and phosphates of lime are exported, 
llic island was annexed by Great Britain in 1628 and was 
bestowed in 1680 upon the Codrington family, who for more than 
200 years held it as a kind of feudal fief. 

BARBY, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Prussia, on the 
left bank of the Elbe, 82 m. S.W. of Berlin on the direct railway 
to C'^ssel. Pop. (1900) 5136. It has two evangelical churches 
and a seminary for school teachers, which is housed in the former 
castle of the lords of Barhy. The industries are mainly agri- 
cultural, hut there are sugar factories and breweries. Here from 
1749 to 1809 was a settlement of the Hermhut evangelical 
brotherhood. 

BARCA (mod. Merj), an ancient city founded in the territar>’^ 
of Cyrenc in the mid^e of the 6th centiir\^ b.c. Rising quickly 
to importance it became a rival of the older city, and gave its 
name to the western province of the latter’s territory. The name 
as a provincial designation is still in occasional use, but is now 
a[^lied to all the province of Bengazi. Barca is said to have 
owed its origin to Greek refugees flying from the tyranny of 
Arcesikius II. (see Cyrene), but it Is certain that it was rather 
a Libyan than a Greek town at all times. A Persian force invited 
by the notorious Pheretima, mother of Aroesi]au.s UT., in revenge 
for Barcan support of a rival faction, sacked it towarejs the close 
of the 6th century and deported a number of its inhaliitants to 
Bactria. Under IHolemaic rule it began to decline, like Cyrene, 
and its port Ptolcmais (Tolmeita) took its place : but after the 
Arab conquest (a.d. 641) it became the chief place of the Cyrenaica 
for a time and a principal station on the Kairawan road. Though 
now a mere village, Merj is still the chief centre of administration 
inland, and has a fort and small garrison. No ruins of earlier 
period than the late Roman and early Arab seem to be visible 
on the site. The latter lies, like Cyrene, about ten mtes from 
the coast on the crest of Jebel Akhdar, here sunk to a low down- 
bund. it owed its early pioaperity to its easy access to the sea, 
and to the fact that natural comlitions in Cyrenaica and the 
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Sahara behind it^ tend to divert trade to the west of the district—* 
a fact which is exemplified bjr the final survival of Berenice (mod. 

Merj staneb in a rich but ill-cultivated stretch of red 
soil. p. G. H.) 

BARGAROLE» or Barcarolle (Ital. barcarmla, a boat-song)^ 
property a musical term for the songs sung by the Venetian 
gondoliers, and hence for an instrumental or vocal composition, 
generally in 6-8 time, written in imitation of their characteristic 
rhythm. 

BARCELONA, a maritime province of north-eastern Spain, 
formed in 1833 out of districts belonging to the ancient kingdom 
of Catalonia, and bounded on the N.£. and £. by Corona ; S. by 
the Mediterranean Sea ; S.W, by Tarragona ; and W. and N.W. 
by L6rida. Pop. (1900) 1,054,541 ; area 2968 sq. nu Apart 
from a few tracts of level country along the coast and near 
Igualada, Manresa, Sabadell and Vich, almost the whole surface 
consists of mountain ranges, often densely wooded, rich in 
minerals and intersected by deep ravines. These ranges are 
outliers of the Pyrenees, which extend along the northern 
frontier, forming there the lofty Sierra del Cadi with the peak of 
Tosa (8317 ft). Towards the sea, the altitudes become gradualty 
less, although not with a uniform decrease ; for severad isolated 
peaks and minor ranges such as Montserrat and Monseny rise 
conspicuously amid the lower summits to a height of 4000-6000 
ft. The central districts are watered by the Llobrdgat, which 
rises at the l>ase of the Sierra del Gidi, and flows into the sea 
near Barcelona, the capital, after receiving many small tributaries. 
The river Ter crosses the eastern extremity of the province. 

Barcelona can be divided into three climatic zones : a 
temperate one near the sea, wherc even palm and orange trees 
grow ; a colder one tn the valleys and plains, more inland : 
and a colder still among the mountains, where not a few peaks 
are snow-clad for a great part of the year. Agriculture and 
stock-keeping are comparatively unimportant in this province, 
which is the centre of Spanish industry and commerce. In cver\’ 
direction the country looks like a veritable hive of human 
activity and entcrpri.se, evcr>’ town and village lull of factories, 
and alive with the din of machinery. Lead, zinc, lignite, coal and 
salt are worked, and there are numerous mineral springs ; but 
the prosperity of the province chiefly depends on its transit 
trade and manufactures. These are described in detail in 
articles on the chief towns. Barcelona (pop. 1900, 533,000), 
Bada 1 or\g (19,240), Cardona (3855), Igualada (10,442), Manresa 
(23,253), Mataro (19,704), SalDadell (23,294), Tarrasa (15,956), 
Vich (11,628) and Villanueva y (Icltru (11,856). Herga (5465), 
perhaps the Roman Castrum Bergium, on the Llobr6gat, is the 
home of the Catalonian cotton indiistr}\ None of the rivers is 
navigable, and the roads are in general indifferent and insufficient. 
The province is better off in regard to railway.s, of which there 
are 349 m. Important lines radiate from the city of Barcelona 
north-east along the coast to Gerona and to Perpignan in France ; 
south-west along the coast to Tarragona and Valencia ; and west 
to Saragossa and Madrid. Several local railways link together 
the principal towns. For a general description of the people, 
and for the hi!>tory of this region see ('atalonia. 'I'he population 
is greater and increases more rapidly than that of any other 
Spanish province, a fact due not to any lai^ excess of births 
over deaths, but to the industrial life which attracts many 
immigrants. In the last quarter of the 19th century the increase 
exceeded 200,000, while the average yearly number of emigrants 
was below 2000. In point of education this province is quite 
among the first in Spain, and as far back as 1880 tliere were 
07,077 children enrolled on the school registers ; the figures have 
since steadily increased. 

BARCELONA, formerly the capital of Catalonia, and since 1833 
the capital of the province of Barcelona in eastern Spain, in 
41’^ 23' N. and 2® n' E., on the Mediterranean Sea, and at the 
head of railways from Madrid, Saragossa, and P^ignan in 
France. Pop. ( 1900) 533,000. Barcelona is a flourishing city and 
the principal seaport of Spain. It is built on the sloping of a 
small plain between the nvers Bes6s, on the north, and Llobr^at, 
on the south, lirunediatety to the south-west the fortified hilb of 
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Montjuich rise to an altitude of 650 ft., while the view is bounded 
on the west by the heights which culminate in Tibidabo (1745 
ft.), and on the north-east by the Montanas Matas* The greater 
part of the space thus enclosed is occupied by comparatively 
modem suburbs and gardens of almost tropical luxuriance, 
strongly contrasting with the huge factories and busy port of 
the original city in their midst. 

Barcelona was formerly surrounded by a strong line of 
ramparts, and defended, or more correctly, overawed by a 
dtadel on the north-east, erected in 1715 by Philip V. ; but these 
fortifications being felt as a pa,inful restriction on the natural 
development of the city, were, in spite of the opposition of the 
central government, finally abolished by the local authorities in 
1845. llie walls of the moat were utilized for the cellars of the 
houses which soon occupied the site of the ramparts, and the 
ground, which had been covered by the citadel, was laid out in 
gardens. A rapid extension of the city to the north-west took 
place, and in i860 an elaborate plan for the laying out of new 
districts received the royal sanction. Barcelona thus comprises 
an old town, still consisting for the most part of irregular and 
narrow streets, and a new town built with all the symmetry and 
precision of a premeditated scheme. The buildings of the old 
town are chiefly of brick, from four to five storeys in height, with 
flat roofs, and othej* oriental peculiarities ; while in the new town 
hewn stone is very largely employed, and the architecture is often 
of a modern English style. To the east, on the tongue of land 
that helps to form the jx)rt, lies the suburb of Barccloneta. It 
owes its origin to the marquis dc la Mina, who, about 1754, did 
much for the city, and is regularly laid out, the houses being 
built of brick after a tinifomi pattern. The main street or axis of 
the old town is the Rambla, which has a fine promenade planted 
with plane-trees running down the middle, and contain.^ the 
principal hotels and theatres of the city. I'he most important 
suburbs are Ciracia, Las Corts de Sarria, Borta, San Andr6s de 
Palornar, San Gervasio de (!assolas, San Martin de Provensak 
and Sans. Exclusive of these, the city contains about 334,000 
inhabitants, an increase of nearly 150,000 since 1857. l^igc 
numbers of immigrant artisans joined the population rliiring the 
latter half of the iqth century, attracted by the great develop- 
ment of industr>^ Barcelona is tlie see of a bishop, and, like 
most Spanish towns, has a large number of ecclesiastical build- 
ings, though by no means so many as it once possessed. No 
fewer than eighteen convents were still standing in 1873. The 
cathedra], erected between 1298 and 1448 on Monte Taber, an 
oval hill which forms the highest jxjint of the Rambla, is one of 
the finest examples of Spanish Gothic ; although it is not 
designed on a great scale and some parts liave been freely 
modernized. It contains the early 14th-century tomb of Santa 
Eulalia, the patron saint of the city, be.sides many other monu- 
ments of artistic or historical interest. Its stained glass windows 
are amfing the finest in Spain, and it possesses archives of great 
value. Santa Maria del Mar, Santa Am, Santos Justo y Pa.stor' 
San Pedro de las Puellas, and San Pablo del Campo are all 
churches worthy of mention. 

The educationaj institutions of Barcelona have from an early 
period been numerous and important. The university (Urn- 
versidad LiUraria), whi(‘h wa.s originally founded in 1430 1:^ the 
magistracy of the city, and received a bull of confirmation from 
Pope Nicholas V. in 1450, possessed at that time four faculties 
and thirty-one chairs ail endowed by ihc corporation. It was 
suppressed in 1714, but restored in 1841, and now occupies an 
extensive building in the new town. Ihere are, besi^s, an 
academy of natural sciences, a college of medicine and surgery - 
confirmed \yy a bull of Benedict XIIL in' 1400 — an acadmy of 
fine arts, a normal school, a theological seminary, an upper 
industrial school, an institution for the education of deaf- 
mutes, a school of navigation and many minor establishments. 
Gratuitous instruction of a very high order is afforded by tlic 
Board of Trade to upwards of aooo pupik. The principal charit- 
able foundations are the C'itsa de Garidad or house of charity, 
the hospital general, dating from 1401, and the foundling 
hospital. The principal civic and oommercriat buildings are the 
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Casa Consistorial^ a fine Gothic hall (X369-1378), the Lonja or 
exchange (1383), and the Aduana or custom-house (1792). 
At the seaward end of the Rambla is a large ancient structure^ 
the Atarazanas or Arsenals^ which was Wished about 1243, 
and partly demolished in the X9th century to give a better view 
to the promenade. Remains of the former royal state of Barce- 
lona are found in the Palacio Real of the kings of Aragon and 
the Palacio de la Reina. At the highest part of the city, in the 
CaUe del Paradis, are some magnificent colunms, and other 
Roman remains, which, however, are hidden by the surrounding 
buildings. Means of public recreation are abundantly supplied. 
There are many theatres, the two most important being the 
Teatro Principal, and the Teatro del Liceo, a very fine building, 
originally erected in 1845 on the site of a convent of Trinitarian 
monks. The number of restaurants and similar places of evening 
resort is very great, and there are several public courts where the 
Basque game of pelota can be witnessed. 

The so-called port of Barcelona was at first only an open beach, 
on the east, slightly sheltered by the neighbouring hills, but at 
an early period the advantage of some artificial protection was 
felt. In 1438 Don Alphonso V. granted the magistracy a licence 
to build a mole ; and in 1474 the Moll de Santa Creu was officially 
begun. Long after this, however, travellers speak of Barcelona 
as destitute of a harbour ; and it is only in the 17th century that 
satisfactory works were undertaken. Until modern times all the 
included area was shut of! from the open sea by a sand-bank, 
which rendered the entrance of large vessels impossible. An 
extension of the former mole, and the construction of another 
from the foot of Montjuich, have embraced a portion of the sea 
outside of the bank, and a convenient shelter is thus afforded for 
the heaviest battleships. From 1873 the work of extension and 
improvement was carried on systematically, with the addition 
of new quays, greater storage room, and better means for handling 
caigo. After thirty years of steady development, further plans 
were approved in 1903. At this time the port included an inner 
harbour, with a depth of 18 to 30 ft. at low tide, and an outer 
harbour with a depth of 20 to 35 ft. In the following year 8075 
vessels of nearly 5,000,000 tons entered the port. Barcelona is 
well supplied with inland communication by rail, and the traffic 
of its streets is largely facilitated by tramway lines running from 
the port as far as Gr&cia and the other chief suburbs. 

Barcelona has long been the industrial and commercial centre 
of eastern Spain — a pre-eminence which dates from the 12th and 
13th centuries. It received a temporary check from the disasters 
of the Spanish-American War of 1898 ; but less than a year later 
it paid about £550,000 in industrial and commercial taxes, or 
more than ii % of the whole amount thus ('.ollected in the 
kingdom ; and within five years it had become a port of regular 
call for thirty-five important shipping companies. It also con- 
tained the head offices of thirteen other lines, notably those of 
the Transatlantic Mail Company, which possessed a fleet of 
twenty-five fine steamships. Trades and industries give occupa- 
tion to more than 150,000 hands of both sexes. The spinning and 
weaving of wool, cotton and silk are the principal industries, but 
the enterprising spirit of the Catalans has compelled them to try 
almost every industry in which native capital could attempt to 
compete with foreign, especially since the institution of the 
protectionist tariffs of 1892. The native manufacturers are quite 
able to compete in peninsular markets with foreign rivals. This 
prosperity has been in part due to the great development of 
means of communication around the city and in the four Catalan 
provinces. Comeslibles, raw materials, and combustibles form 
the greater part of the imports, but this great manufactory also 
imports a considerable quantity of foreign manufactured goods. 
The principal exports are wines, cereals, olive-oil, cotton goods, 
soap, cigarette-paper, furniture and barrels, boots, shoes and 
leather goods, and nmchinery. 

Barcino, the ancient name of the city, is usually connected 
with that of the Carthaginian Hamilcar Barca, its traditional 
founder in the 3rd century b.c. After the Roman conquest, it 
received from Augustus (27 b.c.-a.d. 14) the name oi Julia 
Faventia (afterward Augusta and PiaJ^ with the status of a 


Roman colony ; and thenceforward it rapidly grew to be the 
leading mart of the western Mediterranean, rivaliing Tarraco 
(Tarragona) and Massilia (Marseilles) as early as the and century 
A.D. As its remains testify, the Roman dty occupied Monte 
Taber. The bishopric of Barcelona was founded in In 41 5 
and 531, the Visigoths chose Barcelona as their temporary 
capita ; in 540 and 599 church councib were held there. 
Bardnona or Bardjaluna, as it was then called, was captured 
by the Moors in 713, and in 801 it passed, with the rest of 
Catalonia, under the dominion of the Franks. From 874 the 
counts of Barcelona ruled as independent monarchs. But the 
accession of larger resources due to the union between Catalonia 
and Aragon in 1149, brought the dty to the zenith of its fame 
and wedth. Its merchant ships vied with those of Genoa, 
Venice and Ragusa, trading as far west as the North Sea and the 
Baltic, and as far east as Alexiuidria. In 1258 James 1 . of Aragon 
empowered Barcelona to issue its famous Consulado del Mar, a 
code of maritime law recognized as authoritative by many 
European states. Consuls represented Barcelona at the prindpal 
commercial centres on or near the Mediterranean ; and the city 
was among the first communities to adopt the practice of marine 
insurance. But the union of Castile and Aragon in 1479 favoured 
other cities of Spain at the expense of Barcelona, whose com- 
mercial supremacy was transferred to the ports of western Spain 
by the discovery of America in 1492. TTie citizens attributed 
their misfortunes to the “ Castilian government, and a strong 
party among them favoured annexation by France. In 1640 
Barcelona was the centre of the Catalonian rebellion against 
Philip IV., and threw itself under French protection. In 1652 
it returned to its allegiance, but was captured by the duke of 
Vendome in 1697. At the peace of Ryswick, in the same year, 
it was restored to the Spanish monarchy. During the War of the 
Succession (i 701-17 14) Barcelona adhered to the house of 
Austria. The seizure of Montjuich in 1705, and the subsequent 
capture of the city by the carl of Peterborough, formed one of his 
most brilliant achievements. In 1714 it was taken after an 
obstinate resistance by the duke of Berwick in the interests of 
Philip V., and at the close of the war was reluctantly reconciled 
to the Bourbon dynasty. In 1809 the French invaders of Spain 
obtained posse.ssion of the fortress and kept the city in sub- 
jection until 1814. Since then it has shared in most of the 
revolutionary movements that have swept over Spain, and has 
frequently been distinguished by the violence of its ciyic com- 
motions. For the historic antagonism between the Catalans 
and the other inhabitants of Spain was strengthened by the 
industrial development of Barcelona. Among the enterprising 
and shrewd Catalans, who look upon their rulers as reactionaiy, 
and reserve all their sympathies for the Provencal neighbours 
whom they so nearly resemble in race, language and temperament, 
French influence and republican ideals spread rapidly ; taking 
the form partly of powerful labour and socialist organizations, 
partly of less reputable bodies, revolutionary and even anarchist. 
Strikes are very common, seventy-three having occurred in such 
a year of comparative quiet as 1903 ; but the causes of disturb- 
ance are almost as often political as economic, and the annals of 
the city include a long list of revolutionary riots and bomb 
outrages. A strai^e contrast is presented by the co-existence of 
these turbulent elements with the more old-fashioned Spanish 
society of Barcelona. Church festivals, civic and ecclesiastical 
processions are almost as animated and picturesque as in Seville 
Itself ; and many medieval customs continue to flourish side by 
side with the most modern features of industrial life, giving to 
Barcelona a character altogether unique among Spanish cities. 

The literature relating to Barcelona is extensive. For a general 
description of the city» see A. A. P. Arimon, Barcelona antigua y 
modema, two illustrated folio volumes (Madrid, 1850) ; and J. 
Artigas y Foiner, Cuia iHneraria de Barcelona (Barcelona, 1888). 
For the antiquities, see S. Sampcrc, Topografia antigua de Barcelona 
(1890). The econcmiic histoiy of the city is dealt with by A. Cap- 
many in his Memorias historicas sobra la marina, comercio, y artes de 
la antigua ciudad de Barcelona (Madrid. 1779-1792) ; and, for its 
political history, the same work should be consulted, together with 
Jiistorias e conepteetaa dels comies de Barcelona, by T. Tomich 
(Barcelona. 1888). and the Coleccid de documents inidits del Ar.xin 
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municipal d» la dtUat de Barcelona (Baroelonap 1892). The s|>raad of 
the revolutionary movement is tmcecl by M. GU Maestro, in bis J£l 
Auarqmsmo en Espaha. y el especial de Barcelona (Madrid, 1897). 
and in his La Criminalidad en Barcelona (Barcelona, i886). 

BARCELONA, a town and port of Venezuda, capital of the 
state of Bermudez, on the Neveri river, 3 m. from its mouth and 
12 m. by rail from the port of Quanta, which has superseded the 
incommodious river port in the trade of this district. Pop. 
(est. 1904) 13,000. Built on the border of a low plain and having 
a mean annual temperature of 82® F., the town has the reputa- 
tion of being unhealthy. There arc salt works and important 
coal deposits in its vicinity, the latter at Naricnal and ('apiricual, 
12 m. distant by rail. Though the adjacent country is fertile, its 
prosperity has greatly declined, and the exports of coffee, sugar, 
cacao and forest products are much less important than formerly. 
The town dates from 1637, when it was located at the foot of the 
Cenro Santo and was called Nueva Barcelona ; it reached a state of 
much prosperity and commercial importance before the end of the 
century. The War of Independence, however, and the chronic 
political disorders that followed nearly ruined its industries 
and trade. 

BARCELONNETTE, a town in the department of Basses- 
Alpes, in the S.E. of France. Pop. (1906) 2075. It is built at 
a height of 3717 ft. on the right bank of the Ubayc river, on which 
it is the most important place. It is situated in a wide and very 
fertile valley, and is surn)unded by many villas, built by natives 
who have made their fortune in Mexico, and are locally known 
as les Amhicains, The town itself is mainly composed of a long 
street (flanked by two others), which is really the road from 
Grenoble to Cuneo over the Col de I’ATgenti^re (6545 ft.). The 
only remarkable buildings in the town are a striking clock-tower 
of the 15th century (the remains of a Franciscan convent) 
and the Mus6e Chabrand, which contains a very complete collec- 
tion of birds, both European and extra- European. 

Refounded in 1231 by Raymond B^renger IV., count of 
Provence (he was of the family of the counts of Barcelona, 
whence the name of the town he rebuilt), Barcelonnettc pa.sse(l 
to Savoy in 1388 (formal cession in 1419), and in 17x3 by the 
treaty of Utrecht was c eded to France in exchange for the 
valleys of Exillcs, F^nestrcllcs, and Chateau Dauphin (Casiel- 
delfino). It was the birthplace of J. A. Manuel (1775-1827), 
the well-known Liberal orator at the time of the Restoration 
of 1815, after whom the principal square of the town is named. 

See F. Arnaiul, lUircehmnctic et sc\ environs {Guide dv C. A. F.) 
(1808), anfl La V alive de liarcelonnette (ic;<h»). (W. P. ('.) 

BARCLAY, ALEXANDER (r. 1476-1552), British poet, was 
bom about 1476. His nationality is matter of dispute, but William 
Bulleyn, who was a native of Ely, and probably knew him when 
he was in the monastery there, asserts that he was Ixirn “ Ixwonde 
the cold river of Twede ; moreover, the spelling of his name 
and the occasional Scottish words in his vocabulary point to 
a northern origin. His early life was spent at Croydon, but it 
is not certain whether he was educated at Oxford or Cambridge. 
It may be presumed that he took his degree, as he uses the title 
of “ Syr in his translation of Sallust, and in his will he is called 
doctor of divinity. From the numerous incidental references 
in his works, and from his knowledge of European literature, 
it may be inferred that he spent some time abroad, Thomas 
Cornish, suffragan bishop in the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
and provost of Oriel College, Oxford, from 1493 to 1507, appointed 
him chaplain of the college of St Mary Ottery, Devonshire. 
Here he translated Sebastian Brant’s Ship of Fools, and even 
introduced his neighbours into the satire : — 

** For if one can flatter, and U.‘are a Hauke on his fist. 

He: shall be parson ol Honington or CTst." 

The death of hk patron in 1513 apparently put an end to his 
connexion with the west, and he became a monk in the Bene- 
dictine monastery ( f Ely. In this retreat he probably wrote his 
eclogues, but in 1520 “ Maistre Barkleye, the Blacke Monke 
and Poete ” was desired to devise “ histoires and convenient 
raisons to florisshe the buildings and banquet house withal ” 
at the meeting between Henry VIII. and Francis I. at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. He at length became a Franciscan monk 
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ofCanterbury. It is presumed tliat he conformed with the change 
of religion, for he retained under Edward VJ. the livings of Great 
Baddow, Essex, and of Wokey, Somerset, which he had received 
in 1546, and was presented in 1552 by the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury to the rectory of All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
London. He died shortly after this last preferment at Croydon, 
Surrey, where he was buried on the loth of J\me 1552. All the 
evidence in Barclay’s own work goes to prove that he was 
sincere in hk reproof of (xmtcm|K)raiy follies and vice, and the 
gross accusations which John Bale ^ brings against hk moral 
character may be put down to his hatred of Barclay's cloth. 

The Ship of Fools was as popular in its English dress as it 
had lx!en in (Jerniany . 1 1 W'as the starting-point of a new satirical 
literature. In itself a product of the medieval conception of 
the fool who figured so largely in the Shrov('tide and other 
pageants, it differs entirely from the general allegorit'al satires 
of the preceding centuries. The figures are no longer ubstrac- 
tion.s ; they are concrete examples of tlie folly of the bibliophile 
who collects books but learns nothing from them, of the evil 
judge who takes bribes to favour the guilty, of the old fool whom 
time merely strengthens in hk folly, of those who are eager to 
follow the fashions, of the priests who spend their time in church 
telling “ gestes ” of Robin Hood and so forth. The spirit of 
the book reflects the general transition IxJtween allegory and 
narrative, morality and drama. The Natrensrhiff of Sebastian 
Brant was essentially German in conception and treatment, 
but hk hundred and thirteen types of fools possessed, neverthe- 
less, universal interest. It was in reality sins and vices, however, 
rather than follies that came under his censure, and this didactic 
iemj)er was reflected in Barclay. Ttie lKK)k appeared in 1494 
with woodcuts said to have Inien devised and perhaps partly 
extxxited by Brant himself. In the.se illustrations, which gave 
an impulse to the production of “ eriblems ” and were copied 
in the English version, there apfiears a humour quite absent 
from the text. In the I.atin clcgiar:.s of the Sudtifera Navis 
(1497) of Jacob Locher the book was read throughout Eurofie. 
Barclay’s The Shyp of Folys of the Worlde was first print(‘d by 
Ricliard IVnson in 1509. lie says he translated “ oute of Laten, 
Frenchc, and Dorhe,'’ but he seems to have l)een most familiar 
with the l^itin version. He used a good deal of freedom in his 
translation, “ sometynic addynge, sometyme detractinge and tak- 
inge away «uche thinges as senieth me necessary and superflue. ' 
The fools are givttn a local colour, and Barclay appears as llie 
unsparing satirist of the s()cial evils of his time. At the end of 
nearly every section he adds an emmi of his own to drive home 
the moral more surely. ^Fhe poem is written in tlx; ordinary 
(Iiaucermn stanza, and in language wliich is more nxKlern than 
the common literary Engli.sh of his day. 

Certayne Eclo^es of Alexander Barclay, Priest, written in his 
youth, were probably printed as early as 1513, although the 
earliest exUmt edition is that in John fawood’s reprint (1570) 
of the Ship of Fools, They form, with the exception of 1 fenrysonk 
Rohin and Makyn, the earliest examples of the English pastoral. 
The first three eclogue^s, in the form of dialogues l^tween Coridon 
and Cornix, were borrowed from tht; Miseriae Curialium of 
Aeneas Sylvius J^iccolomini (Pope Pius II.), and contain an 
eulogy of John Alcock, bishop of Ely, the founder of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. The fourth is based on Mantuan’s eclogue, 
De consuetudine divilum erga poetas, with large additions. It 
contains the Descrypeion of the towre of Virtue and Honour,'’ 
an elegy on Sir Edward Howard, lord high admiral of England, 
who perished in the attack on the French fleet in the harbour 
of Brest in 1513. The fifth, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, also 
without date, is entitled the “ Fyfte l%log of Alexandre Barclay 
of the Cytezen and the uplondyshman ” and is also Iwised on 
Mantuan. Two shepherds, Amintas and Faustiis, discuss the 
familiar theme of the resptictive merits of town end country life, 
and relate a quaint fable of the origin of the different classes of 
scK-iety. Barclay’s pastorals contain many picture.^ of m.stic 
life as he knew it. He describes for instan(;c the Sunrlay gamea 
in the village, football, and the struggle for food at great fe{»st> ; 

^ Script, III, Maj. Bril. (15.^7, fVnt. ix. No. f>6), 

III. I3rt 
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but his eclogues were, like his Italian models, also satires on 
social evils. The shepherds are rustics of the G)lin Clout type, 
and discuss the follies and corruptions around them. Barclay 
had, however, no sympathy with the anti-clerical diatribes of 
John Skelton, whom he more than once attacks. Bale mentions 
an Anti-Skelionufn which is lost. His other works are : — The 
CasteU of Laboure (Wynkyn de Worde, 1506), from the French 
of Pierre Gringoire ; the Introductory to write and to pronounce 
Frmche (Robert Copland, 1521) ; The Myrrour of Good Manors 
(Richard Pynson, not dated), a translation of the De quatuor 
viftutihus of Dominicus Mancinus ; Cronycle compyled in Latyn 
by the renowned Sallust (Richard Pynson, no date), a translation 
of the BeUum Jugurthinum ; The Lyfe of (he glorious Martyr 
Saynt George (R. Pynson, c. 1530). The Lyfe of Saynte Thomas^ 
and Haylhon's Cronycle, both printed by Pynson, are also 
attributed to Barclay, but on very doubtful grounds. 

See T. H. Jamieson's erJition of tho Ship of Fools (Edinburgh. 1 874), 
which contains an account of the author and a bibliography of his 
works ; and J, W, Fairholt's edition oi The Cytezen and IJploftdysh- 
man (Percy Soc. 1847). which includes large extracts from the otlier 
cclo^es ; also Zamcke's edition of Brant (Leipzig, 1854) ; and 
Dr Fedor Fraustadt, Vbev das Vevhdlinis von Barclays Ship of 
Fools zit den lateinischen, franzosischen and deutschen Quellen (1894). 
A prose version of Lochcr’s Stultifera Navis, by Henry Watson, was 
printed by Wynkyn de Wordr in 1518. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1582-1621), Scottish satirist and Latin 
poet, was born, on the 28th of January 1582, at Pont-k-Mousson, 
where his father William Barclay held the chair of civil law. 
His mother was a Frenchwoman of good family. His early 
education was obtained at the Jesuit College. While there, at 
the age of nineteen, he wrote a commentary on the Thebaid of 
Statius. In 1603 he crossed with his father to London. Barclay 
had persistently maintained his Scottish nationality in his 
French surroundings, and prolmbly found in James’s accession 
an opportunity which he would not let slip. He did not remain 
long in England, where he is supposed to have published the first 
part of his Satyricon, for in 1605 when a second edition of that 
book appeared in Paris, he was there, having already spent some 
time in Angers, and being now the husband of a French girl, 
Louise Debonaire. He returned to London with his wife in 1606, 
and there published his Sylvae, a collection of bitin poems. In 
the following year the second part of the Satyricon appeared in 
Paris. Barclay remained on in London till i6i6. In J609 he 
edited the De Poteslate Papae, an anti-papal treatise by his father, 
who had died in the preceding year, and in 1611 he issued an 
Apologia or “ third part of the Satyricon, in answer to the 
attacks of tlie Jesuits and others who were prolwbly embittered 
by the tone of the earlier parts of the satire. A so-called “ fourth 
part,” witli the title of Icon Animorum, appeared in 1614. 
James 1 . is said to hiive been attracted by his scholarship, but 
particulars of this, or of his life in London generally, are not avail- 
able. In 1616 he went to Rome, for some reason unexplained, 
and there resided till his death on the 15th of August 1621. He 
appears to have Ix'cn on Ixtter terms with the Church and 
notably with Bcllarmine ; for in 1617 he issued, from a press at 
Cologne, a Paraenesis ad Seciarios, an attack on the position of 
Protestantism. The literary effort of his closing years was his 
best-known work the Argent's, completed about a fortnight 
before his death, which has l)een said to have been hastened by 
poison. The romance was printed in Paris in the same year. 

Barclay's contemporary reputation as a writer was of the 
highest ; h\ his strict scholarship and graceful style he 1ms 
deserved the pvai^' of modern students. The Satyricon, a severe 
satire on the Jesuits, is modelled on Fetronius and catches his 
lightness of touch, though it shows little or nothing of the tone 
of its model, or of the uidicsitating severity and cimrseness of the 
humanistic satirei)f Barclay’s age. The-< 4 rgc/»/s is a longromance, 
witii a monitory purpose on the dangers of |>olitical intrigue, 
probably suggested to lum by lus experiences of the league in 
France, and by the catholic plot in England after James's acces- 
sion. The work lias been praised by all jmrties ; aiul it enjoyed 
for more tlian a century after his death a remarkable popularity. 
Most of the innumerable editions are supplied with a key to 
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the duuracters and names of the story. Thus Aneroetus is 
Ckment VIH ; Atx non eversa is the Tower of London ; Hip- 
pophilus and Radirobanes are the names of the king of Spam ; 
Hyanisbe is Queen Elizabedi ; Meigania, an wsy anagram, 
is Germany ; Usinulca, by another, is Calvin. The book is ot 
historical importance in the development of 17th-century 
romance, including especially Fenelon’s Telemaque. Ben 
Jonson appears, from an entry at Stationers’ Hall on the 2nd of 
October 1623, to have intended to make a translation. Barclay’s 
shorter poems, in two books, were printed in the Delitiae Poetarum 
(Amsterdam, 1637, i. pp. 76-136). In the dedication, 
to Prince Charles of England, he refers to his earlier publication, 
the Sylvae, 

l‘hc best account of BarcKay is the preface by Jules Dukas in his 
bibliography of the Satyricon (Paris, 1889). This superst‘des the 
life in Bayle's Dictionary, which had been the sole authority. A 
** fifth part ” of the Satyricon appears in most of the editions, by 
Alethophilus (Claude Morisot), tor the Argenis, see the disser- 
tations by I.6Qn Boucher (Paris, 1874), and Dupond (Pari.s, 1875). 
The Jeon Animorum was Englished by Thomas Mcty in 1631 (The 
Mirrouv of Mindes, or Barclay* s Jeon Animorum), Barclay’s works 
have never be^n rolI'*ct(’'l. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (i 734 “i 798 )> Scottish divine, was born in 
Perthshire and died at Edinburgh. He graduated at St Andrews, 
and after being licensed became assistant to the parish minister 
of Errol in Perthshire. Owing to differences with the minister, 
he left in 1763 and was appointed assistant to Antony Dow of 
Fettercaim, Kincardine. In this parish he became very popular, 
but his opinions failed to give satisfaction to his presbytery. In 
1772 he w^as rejected as successor to Dow, and was even refused 
by the presbytery the testimonials requisite in order to obtain 
another living. The refusal of the presbytery was sustained by 
the General Assembly, and Barclay thereupon left the Scottish 
church and founded congregations at Sauchybum, Edinburgh and 
London. II is folio w'ers were sometimes called Bereans, Ixcause 
they regulated their conduct by a diligent study of the Scriptures 
(Acts xvii. ri). They hold a modified form of Calvinism. 

His works, which include many hymns and paraphrases ot the 
psalm.s, and a book called IVtthout Faith, without God, were edited 
py J. Thomson and T>. Macmillan, with a memoir (1852). 

BARCLAY, ROBERT (1648-1690), one of the most eminent 
writers belonging to the Society of Friends, or Quakers, was born 
in 1648 at Gordonstown in Morayshire. His father had served 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and pursued a somewhat tortuous 
course through the troubles of the civil war. Robert was sent to 
finish his eduiiation in Paris, and it appears he was at one time 
inclined to accept the Roman Catholic faith. In 1667, however, 
he followed the example of his father, and joined the recently- 
formed Society of Friends. In 1670 he married a Quaker lady, 
Christian Mollison of Aberdeen. He was an ardent theological 
student, a man of warm feelings and considerable mental powers, 
and he soon came prominently forward us the leading apologist 
of the new doi:trine, winning his spurs in a controversy with one 
William Mitchell. The publication of fifteen Theses Theologiae 
(1676) led to a public discus.sion in Aberdeen, each side claiming 
a victory. The most prominent of the Theses was that bearing 
on immediate revelation, in which the superiority of this inner 
light to reason or scripture is sharply stated. His greatest work, 
An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, was published in 
j Latin at Amsterdam in 1676, and was an elaborate statement 
of the grounds for holding certain fundamental positions laid 
down in the Theses, It was translated by its author into English 
in 1678, and is “ one of the most impressive theological writings 
of the century.'’ It breathes a large tolerance and is still perhaps 
the most important manifesto of the Quaker Society. Barclay 
experienced to some extent the persecutions inflicted on the new 
society, and was several times thrown into prison. He travelled 
extensively in Europe (once with Penn and George Fox), and 
had several interviews with Elizabeth, princess palatine. In 
later years he had much influence with James IL, who as duke of 
York had given to twelve members of the society a patent of the 
province of East New Jersey, Barclay being made governor 
(1682-88). He is said to have visited James with a view 
to making terms of accommodation with William of Orange, 
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whose arrival was then imminent. He died on the 3rd of 
October 1690. 

BARCLAY, WILLIAM (154^1608), Scottish jurist, was l'K>m 
in Aberdfeenshire in 1546. Educated at Aberdeen University, he 
w'cnt to France in 1573, and studied law under Cujas, at Boiirges, 
where he took his doctor’s degree. Charles III., duke of Lorraine, 
appointed him professor of civil law in the newly - founded 
university of Pont-^-Mousson, and also created him counsellor 
of state and master of requests. In 1603, however, he was 
oldiged to quit France, having incurred the enmity of the Jesuits, 
through his opposition to their proposal to admit his son John 
(y.v.) a member of their society. Returning to England, he was 
offered considerable preferment by King James on condition of 
becoming a member of the Church of England. This offer he 
refused, and returned to France in 1604, when he was appointed 
professor of civil law in the university of Angers. He died at 
Angers in 1608. His principal works were De Uegna et Regali 
PotestatCy (Paris, 1600), a strenuous defence of the rights of 
kings, in which he refutes the doctrines of George Buchanan, 
“Junius Bmtus ” (Hubert l„anguet) and Jean Boucher; and 
De Poiestate Papae, &c. (London, 1609), in opposition to the 
usurpation of temporal powers by the j^ope, which called forth 
the celebrated reply of ('ardinal Bcllarminc ; also commentaries 
on some of the titles of the Pandects. 

BARCLAY DE TOLLY, MICHAEL ANDREAS, called by the 
Russians Michael, Prince Bogdanovich (1761-1818), Russian 
field marshal, was lx)rn in Livonia in 1 761 . He was a descendant of 
a Scottish family which had settled in Russia in the lyth century. 
He entered the Russian army at an early age. In 1788-1789 he 
served against the Turks, in 1790 and 1794 against the Swedes 
and Poles. He became colonel in 1798 and major-general in 
1799. In the war of i8o6 against Napoleon, Ban'lay took a 
distinguished part in the battle of Pultusk and was wounded at 
l^ylau, where his conduct won him promotion to the rank of 
lieut. -general. In 1808 he commanded against the Swedes in 
Finland, and in 1809 by a rapid and daring march over the frozen 
Gulf of Bothnia he .surprised and seized Umeo. In 1810 he was 
made minister of war, and he retained the post until 1813. In 
1812 Barclay was gi\'en command of one of the armies operating 
against Napoleon. There was very keen opjiosition to the 
appointment of a foreigner as commander-in-chief, and after he 
v.’jis defeated at Smolensk the outcry was so great that he 
I’csigned liis command and took a subordinate place under the 
veteran Kutusov. Harclay was present at Borodino, but left 
the army soon afterwards. In 1813 he was rc-employed in the 
field and took part in the campaign in Germany. After the 
battle of Bautzen he was reinstated as commander-in-chief of 
the Russian forces, and in this capac'ity he .served at Dresden, 
Kulm and Leipzig. After the last battle he was made a count. 
He took part in the inviision of France in 1814 and at Paris 
received the baton of a field marshal. In 1815 he w^as again 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army which invaded France, 
and he was made a prince at the close of the war. He died at 
Insterburg in Prus.sia on the 14th (ifith) of May 1818. 

BARCOCHEBAS, Bar-Co(’Hab, or Bar Kokha (“ son of a 
star “), the name given in Christian .sources to one Simeon, the 
leader in the Jewish revolt against Rome in the lime of Hadrian 
(a.d. 1 32-135). The name does not appear in the Roman 
historians. In Rabbinic sources he is called Bar (Ben) Coziba, 
“ son of deceit,” which perhaps reflects the later verdict of con- 
demnation recorded after his failure (root 213 “to be false”). 
C'oehab is, therefore, the name either of his father or of his home. 
But it is recorded that the Rabbi *Aqiba {q.v.)j who recognized 
him as Messiah, applied Num. xxiv. 17 to him, reading not 
Cochah (“ a star ”), but Cosiha (“ goes forth from Jacob ”) ; 
thus Bar-cw!hab is a Messianic title of the “ man of Cozelm ” 
(c/. Chron. iv. 22) whose original name was recalled by later 
Rabbis with sinister intention. At first the Romans paid little 
attention to the insurgents, who were able to strike coins in the 
name of Simeon, prince of Israel, and Eleazar the priest, and to 
persecute the Christians, who refused to join the revolt. But 
troops were collected and the various fortresses occupied by the 
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Jews were successively reduced, i'he end came with the fall of 
Helh-thar (Bethar). Extraordinary stories were told of the 
prowess of Barcochebas and of the ordeals to which he subjected 
his soldiers in the way of training. 

Sco Eusebius, HM, iv. 6; Dio Cassius xix. I2’i4; Schurvr. Gesch. 
d, jUd. Volkes, jrd ed. i. 082 ff. ; Deu-niKnirK. ii /.*,/. de h Palest. 42^ ff, 
(distinguishes Barcochcljas from .Sinu-on) ; ScblallU r, ChicJi. J starts, 
2nd ed. 303 if. ; articles ]ew.s and Pm.kstinf. ; al^o art. 

s.r. “Bar Kokba" in Jewish Jiticvr. (S. 

BARD, a word of Celtic derivation (( laclic baird, Cymric hardit, 
Irish bard) applied to the ancient Celtic poets, though the name is 
sometimes loosely used as synonymous w'ith poet in general. 
So far as can be ascertained, the title bard.^, and some of the 
privileges peculiar to that class of poets, are to be found only 
among Celtic peoples. The name itself is not used by (aesar in 
his account of the manners and custorus of Gaul and Britain, but 
he appears to ascribe the functions of the bards to a seed ion of the 
Druids, with which class they seem to have been closely ('on- 
nected. J^ter Latin authors, such as Lucan (Phar. p. 417), 
Festus (De Verb. s.v.), and Ammianus Marccllinus(bk. xv.), 
used the term Pardi as the recognized title of the national poets 
or minstrels among the peoples of Gaul and Britain. In Gaul, 
however, the institution sr»on disapf)eared ; the purely (cltic 
peoples were swept back by the waves of T.atin and Teutonic 
conquest, and finally settled in Wales, Ireland. Brittany and the 
north of Scotland. There is clear evidence of the existence of 
bards in all these places, though the knenvn relics belong almost 
entireh to Wal(‘s and Irc'hu'd. where the institiilifm was more 
di' tincti\*ely natieuial. In Wales they formed an organized 
society, with hereditary rights and pri\di(*ges. They were treated 
with the utmost respert and were exempt from taxes or military 
service. Their special duties were to celebrate the victories of 
their people and to sing hymns of praise to (iod. lliey thus 
gave poetic expression to the religious and national sentiments 
of the people, and therefore exe^ ised a very powerful influence. 
The whole society of bards was regulated by laws, sairl to have 
been first distinctly formulated by Hywell Dha, and to have been 
afterwards revised by (iruffydd ap ( onan. At stated inter\ als 
great festivals were held, at which the most famous bards from 
the various districts met a!xi contended in song, the umpires 
being generally the princes and nrdiles. Even after the coiKjUesl 
of \Vales, these congresses, or EisleddjodnUj as thc\ were < all<‘(l 
(fn»m the >Vclsh eisfedd^ to sit), continued to be summoned by 
royal commission, but from tlie reign of Elizal:)eth the (’ust<»m 
has been allowed to fall into al)cyance. They have not be(‘n sinc'e 
summoned by royal authority, but were revived about 18? 3, and 
are held regularly at the pn^sent time. In modern Welsh, a bard 
is a poet whose vocation has been recognized at an knsteddfod. 
In Ireland also the bards were a distinct class with peculiar and 
hereditary privileges. 'Ihey appear In have been di\ided into 
three great sections : the first rek brated Auctoric*; and sang 
hymns of praise; the second chantirl the laws of ihc nalion ; 
the third gave poetic gencalf)gi(s and family hisn>ri»'‘’. fhe 
j Irish bards were held in high repute, and fremiently were brought 
I over to Wales to give instruciicjii to the singers of that < ountry. 

' In con.sequence, perhap.s, of Lucan ‘s having spoken of rarmim 
bardf, the word hard began to be userl, early in the 17th century, 
to designate any kind of a serious po( t, whether lyric or epic, 
and is .so employed by Shakespeare, Milton and Pope. On the 
other band, in Lowland Scot:’, it grew to be a term of contempt 
and reproach, as describing a class of frenzied vagabonds. 

Sot* Ed. jemes. Relics of ihc Welsh Itards (1784) ; Walker, Meunnts 
of ihc Irish Bards (1786); Owrn Jonvs. Mvvvnan Archaeology of 
Wales (3 vols., 1801 1807) ; VV. F. Skene, P'our Ancieiit Bonks of 
Wales {* vols., i8r»8). 

bardai^iAn, an early teacher of ( hristianity in .-.opotaniia, 

' llie writer of numerous Syriac works which have entirely perished ' 
(’with one possible excef)tion, the Hymn of the Said in the Ads 
of Thomas), and the foumler of a school whic h was sc^ni branded 
j as heretical. According to the trustworthy Chrontdc of Edessa, 
he was born in that city on the 11th Tammuz (July), a . d . 154. 

I * The Bttnk of the Laws 0/ the ComUtics, rrfcio’d to bflow, is tlm 
1 work ol' a disciide of Bardai.:an. 
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His parents were of rank and probaUy pagan ; according to 
Barbebmeus, he was in youth a priest in a heathen temple at 
Mabbc^. Another probable tradition asserts that he shared the 
education of a royal prince who afterwards became king of 
Edessa— perhaps Abgar bar Manu^ who reigned 202-217. He 
is said to have converted the prince to Christianity^ and may 
have had an important share in christianizing the city. Epi- 
phanius and Barhebraeus assert that he was first an orthodox 
Christian and afterwards an adherent of Valentinus ; but 
Eusebius and the Armenian Moses of Chorcnc reverse the order, 
stating that in his later days he largely, but not completely, 
purged liimsclf of his earlier errors, llie earliest works attributed 
to him (by Eusebius and others) are polemical dialogues against 
Marcionism and other heresies ; these were afterwards translated 
into Greek. He also wrote, probably under Caracalla, an 
apology for the Christian religion in a time of persecution. But 
his greatest title to fame was furnished by his hymns, which, 
^cording to St Ephrem, numbered 150 and were composed in 
imitotion of the Davidic psalter. He thus becjime the father of 
Syriac hymnology, and from the favour enjoyed by his poems 
during the century and a half that intervened between him and 
St Ephrem we may conclude that he possessed original poetic 
genius. This would be clearly proved if (as is not unlikely) the i 
beautiful Hymn of the Soul incorporated in the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas could be regardetl as proceeding from his pen ; it is 
practically the only piece of rcfil poetry in Syriac that has come 
down to us. Perhaps owing to the persecution under Caracalla 
mentioned above, BardaLsun for a time retreated into Armenia, 
and is said to have there preached Christianity with indifferent 
success, and also to have composed a history of the Armenian 
kings. ^ Porphyry states tlmt on one occasion at Edessa he 
interviewed an Indian deputation wlio had tx'eu sent to the 
Roman cm[)eror, and questioned them as to the nature of Indian 
religion. He was undoubtedly a man of wide culture. He died 
(according to the patriarch Michael) in 222. 

For our knowledge of Bardaij^an’s doctrine we are mainly 
dependent on the hostile witness of St Ephrem, and on statements 
by Greek writers who had no acquaintance with his works in 
their original form. Ilis teaching had certain uninities with 
gnosticism. Thus he certainly denied the resurrection of the 
body ; and so far as we cun judge by the obscure quotaticnis 
from his hymns furnished by St lOphrejn he explained the origin 
of the world by a process of emanation from the supreme God 
whom he called “the Father of the living.” On tlie other hand 
the dialogue known as the Book of the Laivs of the Countries, 
which was written by a disciple and is cjiKjted by Eusebius as a 
genuine exposition of the master’s teaching while it recognizes 
the innucnce of the celestial bodies over the body of man and 
throughout the material sphere and attributes to them a cerUiiu 
delegated authority * — upholds the freedom of the human w ill 
and can in the main be reconciled with orthodox Christian 
tea<'hiug. On this M. Nau has based his effort (see Une Biogtaphie 
imdiic de. Bardesane lastrologue, Paris, ; Le Livre des lots 
des pays, Paris, itSqq) to clear Bardaisan of the reproach of 
gnosticism, maintaining that the charge of heresy arises from a 
misunderstanding of certain astrological speculations. It must 
be admitted that it is impossible to reconstruct Burdaisan’s 
system from the few fragments remaining of his own w'ork and 
therefore a certain verdict cannot be given. But the ancient 
testimony to the connexion of Bardaisan with Valentinianism 
is strong, and the dialogue probably represents a modification of 
Bardesanist teaching in the direction of orthodoxy. The later 
adherents of the scIkk)! appear to have moved towards a 
Manichean dualism. 

The subject i.s exhaustively discussed in Hort's article 
** Bardaisan " in Oicu ChrisL Biog,, and a iuH collection of the ancient’ 
testimonies will be found in Haniack’s Altchustliche Litteratur, vol. i. 
pp, 184 ff. (X.M.) 

BARDIU, CHRISTOPH GOTTFRIED (1761-^1808), German 
philosopher, was bom at Blaubeuan in Wurttemberg, and died 

* Even Ephrem allows that Bardaisan was in principle a mono* 
theist. ^ 
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at Stuttgart. His system has had little influence in Germany ; 
Reinhold (q,v») alone expounded it against the attacks of Fichte 
and Schelling. Yet in some respects his ideas opened the way 
for the later speculations of Schelling and Hegel. He dissented 
strongly from the Kantian distinction between matter and form 
of thought, and urged that philosophy should consider only 
thought in itself, pure thought, the ground or possibility of 
being. The fundamental principle of thought is, according to 
liini, the law of identity ; logical thinking is real thinking. The 
matter upon which thought operated is in itself indefinite and 
is rendered definite through the action of thought. Bardili 
worked out his idea in a one-sided manner. He held that 
thought has in itself no power of development, and ultimately 
reduced it to arithmetical computation. He published Grundriss 
der erslen Logik (Stuttgart, 1800); Oder die Gesetze der Ideen^ 
association (Tubingen, 17^) ; Brief e uber den Ursprung der 
Melaphysik (Altona, 1798); Philos, Elementarlehre (Landshut, 
1802-1806) ; Beitfdge zur Beurteilung des gegemodrtigen Zustandes 
der V ernunfdekre {iMdshxxt, 1803). 

See C. L. Michelet, GesckicMe der leizlen Systeoic ; J. E. Erdmann. 
Vevsuch einer Ceschiohtc d, neu. Phil, Bd. iii. pt. i. ; B's und lleinholds 
Ihiefwechsel, 

BARDOUX, AG£N0R (1829-1897), French statesman, was a 
j native of Bourges. Established as an advocate at Qermont, he 
did not hesitate to proclaim his republican sympathies. In 1871 
he was elected deputy of the National Assembly, and re-elected in 
1876 and in 1877. In the chamber he was president of the group 
of the left centre, standing strongly for the republic but against 
anti-clericalism. After the coup d'etat of the 16th of May, he 
was one of the leaders of the “ 363.” In the republican chamber 
elected after the 16th of May, he became minister of public 
instruction (December 1877), and proposed various republican 
kiws, notably on compulsory primary education. He resigned 
in 1879. was not re-elcctcd in 1881, but in December 1882 
was named senator for life. He wrote essays on Les Legistes 
et leur influence sur la societe fraufaise (1878); Le Comte de 
Monilosier et le Gcdlicanisnie (1881) ; and puldished in 1882 his 
Dix Annies de vie politique, 

BARDOWIEK, a village of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hanover, 3 m. N. of Liineburg on the navigable Ilmenau. 
Pop. 2000, Its trade consists entirely in agricultural produce. 
The Gotluc parish church (r. 1400) incorporates remains of a 
cathedral of vast dimensions. 

Bardowick w'as founded in the 8th cental y hy Charlemagne, 
w'ho established a Inshoiiric in it, and until its destruction by Plc-nry 
the Lion in 1189, it was the most prosperous conimereiaf city of 
north (Jermany. Its name is derived from the LongoUirdi. the 
tnl»e for whom it was the home and centre, and from it the coloniza- 
tion of Lombardy starter I. 

BARDSEY {i,e, “Bards’ Lslaiul”: cf. Anglesey, “Angles’ 
Island ” ; Welsh, Ynys Enlli, “ isle of the current ”), an island 
at the northern extremity of Girdigan Bay. The “ sound ” 
lH‘tween Alxjrdaron point and the island is some 4 m. wide. 
Burdsey is included in Carnarvonshire, North Wales (but 
traditionally in S, Wales). On the N.W. side it lias high 
cliffs. It is about 2i m. long, by } m. broad, with an area of 
some 370 acres, a third of which is hilly. Barley and oats 
are grown. On the S.E. side is a fairly deep harlwur. On 
the N.JC. are the ruins of the tower of St Mary’s abbey 
(13th century). There is no Anglican church, the inhabitants 
being Dissenters. They are farmers and fishermen. The light- 
house, with fixed light, 140 ft. high and visible for 17 in., is 
locally celebrated. The rectory of Al)erdaron (on the mainland, 
oppexsite Bardsey), Penmachnoand Llangwna(ll(Llangwynhoedl), 
in Lleyn (S. Camarvonshiit), belong to St John’s College, 
Cambridge. St Dubricius made the sanctuary famous, and died 
here in 612. Here was the burial-place of all the monks whose 
friends could afford to go thither with their bodies. All the 
great abbeys of England sent their quota. Roads to Bardsey 
— with the monks’ wells, found at intervals of 7 to 9 m, — 
run from north, east and south. The remnant of priests fled 
thither (after the great massacre of Bangor-is-ooed in 613, by 
Etlielfride of Nortlmmbria) by the road of the Rivals (Yw Eifl) 
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hill, S. Carnarvonshire, on whidi Ptstyll farm still gives food 
gratis to all pilgrims or travellcss. A part of iht isle is one great 
cemetery of ab^t 3 to 4 acres, with rude, rough graves as dose 
to each other as possible, with slabs upon them* Though 
Abeidaron rectory does not bdong to the isle, the farm “ Cwrt '' 
(Court), where the abbot held his court, still goes with Bardsey, 
which was granted to John Wynn of Bodvd, Carnarvonshire, 
after the battle and initial sack of Norwicli by the Puritans in 
the Civil War ; passing through Mary Bodvel to her husband, 
the earl of Radnor, who sold it to Dr Wilson of York, The doctor, 
in turn, sold it to Sir John Wynn, of Glynllifon and Bodfean Hall, 
Carnarvonshire. One of the Wynns, the 3rd Baron Hewborough, 
was, at his wish, buried here. The archaeology and history of 
the isle are voluminous. Lady Guest’s Mabinogton translation 
(i. p. 1 1 5, ed. of 1838) gives an account of the (legendary) 
Banlsey House of Glass, into which Merlin (Myrddin) took a 
magic ring, originally kept at Caerleon-on-Usk. 

BARiSGES, a town of south-western France, in the department 
of Hautes-Pyr^nees, in the valley of the Bastan, 25 m. S.S.W. 
of Bagn^res-de-Jhgorre by road, llie town, which is situated 
at an altitude of 4040 ft., is hardly inhabited in the winter. 
It is celebrated for its warm sulphurous springs (75® to 111® F.), 
which first became generally known in 1675 when they were 
visited by Madame de Maintenon and the duke of Maine, son 
of J^uis XIV. I'he waters, which are used for drinking and in 
baths, are efficacious in the treatment of wounds and ulcers 
and in cases of scrofula, gout, skin diseases, &c. There is a 
military hospital, founded in 1760. The town was formerly 
much exposed to avalanches and floods, whidi are now less 
frequent owing to the construction of embankments and replant- 
ing of the hillsides. It is a centre for mountain excursions, 
'rhe light silk and wool fabric called barege takes its name from 
the place, wliere it was first made. 

BAREILLY, or Bakfxi, a city and district of British India in 
the Bareilly or Rohilkhand division of the Lnite<l Provinces. 
The city is situated on the Ramganga river, 812 m. N.W. from 
Calcutta by rail. Pop. (jgoi) 131,208. The principal buildings 
arc two mosques built in the 17th century ; a modern fort over- 
looking the cantonments ; the railway station, which is an 
important junction on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line ; the 
palace of the nawab of Rampur, and the government college. 
Bareilly is the headquarters of a brigade in the 7th division of the 
eastern army corps. The chief manufactures are furniture and 
upholstery. Bareilly college is a scat of upper class learning for 
the surrounding districts. It is conducted by an English staff, 
and its course includes the subjects for degrees in the Calcutta 
liniversity. 

The district of Bareilly has an area of 1 580 sq. m. It is a level 
country, watered by many streams, the general slope being 
towards the south. The soil is fertile and highly cultivated, 
groves of noble trees abound, and the villages have a neat, 
prosperous look. A tract of forest jungle, called the iarai, 
stretches along the extreme north of the district, and teems with 
large game, such as tigers, bears, deer, wild pigs, &i:. The river 
Sarda or (iogra forms the eastern lx)undary of the district and 
is the principal stream. Next in importance is the Ramganga, 
which receives as its tributaries most of the hill torrents of the 
Kumaon mountains. 'ITie Dcoha is anotlier great drainjige 
artery and receives many minor streams. The Gomati or Gumti 
also passes through the district. The population in 1901 was 
1,090,117. The Mahommedans are chiefly the descendants of 
Yusafzai Afghans, called the Kohilla Pathans, who settled in the 
country about the year 1720. 'i'he Rohillas were formerly the 
ruling race of the tract of country called Rohilkhand, and are 
men of a taller stature, a fairer complexion and a more arrogant 
air than the general inhabitants of the district Bishop Heber 
described them as follows : — “ The countrv^ is burdened with a 
crowd of lazy, profligate, self-called sawars (cavaliers), who, 
though many of them are not worth a rupee, conceive it derogatory 
to their gentility and Pathan blood to apply themselves to any 
honest industry, and obtain for the most part a precarious 
livelihood by sponging on the industrious tradesmen and farmers, 
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cm whom they levy a sort of blackmail, or os hangersHsn to the 
wealthy and noUe families yet remaining in the province. These 
men have no visible means of maintenance, and no visible 
occupation except that of lounging up and down with their 
swords and shields, like the ancient Highlanders, whom in many 
respects they much resemble.'’ The Rohillas, after fifty years’ 
precarious independence, were subjugated in 1774 by the con- 
federacy of British troops with the nawab of Oudh’s army, which 
formed so serious a charge against Warren Hastings. Their 
territory Wiis in that year annexed to Oudh. In r8or the nawah 
of Oudh ceded it to the (ompany in commutation of the subsidy 
money. During the Mutiny of 1857 the Rohillas look a very 
active part against the Plnglisli, but since then they have been 
disarmed. Both before and after tliat year, however, the 
Bareilly Mahommedans have distinguished themselves by 
fanatical tumults against the Hindus. Hie district is irrigated 
from the Rohilkhand system of government canals. There are 
no manufactures except for domestic use and little external 
trade. Several lines of the Oudh and Rohilkhand railway pass 
through the district. 

BARENTIN, a town of northern France, in the defiartmcnt 
of Scine-Inff‘rieiire, urn. N.N.W. of Rouen by rail. Pop. (1906) 
5245. Hie town is situated in the valley of the Aiistrelxjrthe, 
a small affluent of the Seine, here crossed at a height of 100 ft. 
by a fine railway viaduct 540 yds. long. The manufacture of 
cotton fabrics is the principal industr>\ 

BARENTS, WILLEM (d. 1597), Dutch navigator, was born 
about the middle of the 1 6th century. In 1 594 he Icf t Amsterdam 
with two ships to sciircli for a north-east passage to eastern Asia. 
He rciiched the west coast of Novaya Zemlya, and followed it 
northward, being finally forced to turn back when near its 
northern extremity. In the following year he commanded 
another exj>edition of seven ships, which made for the strait 
between the TVsiatic coast and Vaygach Island, but was t(K> kite 
to find open watiT ; while his third journey equally failed of its 
object and resulted in his death. ()n this occasion he had two 
ships, and on the outward journey sighted Bear Island and 
Spitsbergen, where the ships sc*paratcd. Barents’ vessel, after 
roumling the north of Novaya 2 Semlya, was beset by icc and he 
was compelled to winter in the north ; and as his sliip was not 
released early in 1597, his party left her in two open boats on the 
13th of June and most of its mcml^rs esca)x*d. Barents himself, 
however, died on tlie 30th of June 1597. In 1871 the house in 
which he wintered was discovered, with many relics, which are 
preserved at the Hague, and in 1875 part of his journal was found. 

See Tiic Three Voyaffcs of Barents, liy (k:rril de. Ve»T, translated by 
the Hakluyt Society (1H7O) iioni cU? Vwr's* text (Amsterdam. 

BARENTS SEA, that part of the Arctic Ocean which is de- 
marcated by the north coast of Eurojic, the islands of Novaya 
Zemlya, Franz Josef Land and Spitsbergen, and smaller inter- 
vening islands; it was named after the Dutch navigator. 
Omitting the great inlet of the White Sen in the south, it extends 
from aliout 67'’ to 80" N., and from 20® to (k)® 1 C. The soutliern 
part, off the Murman coast of the Kola peninsula, is sometimes 
called tlie Murman Sea. 

BAR^RE DE VIEUZAC, BERTRAND (i 755 “i 84 i)* one of 
the most notorious members of the French Sfational Convention, 
was born at Tarbes in Gascony on the lolh of September 1755. 
The name of BimVe dc Vicuzac, by which he continued to call 
himst'lf long after the renunciation of feudal rights on the famous 
4th of August, was assumed from a small fief l^elonging to his 
father, a lawyer at Vicuzac. He began to practise as an advocate 
at the parlement of Touloase in 1770, and soon earned a con- 
siderable reputation a.s an orator ; while his brilliant and flowing 
style as a writer of essays led to his election as a memlxT of tlic 
Actulemy of Floral Games of Toulouse in 1 788. At the age of 
thirty he married. luiur years later, in 1789, he was decteal 
deputy by the estates of Bigorre to the states-gencniJ, which 
met in May. He had made his first visit to Paris in the preceding 
year. His personal appearance, his mariners, sraial qualities 
and Hlieral opinions, gave him a good standing among the 
multitude of provincial deputies then thronging into Paris. He 
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attached himself at first to the constitutional party ; but he was 
less known as a speaker in the Assembly than as a journalist. 
His paper, however, the Point du Jour, according to Aulard, 
owes its reputation not so much to its own qualities as to the 
fact that the painter David, in his famous picture of the “ Oath 
in the Tennis Court,” has represented Harare kneeling in the 
corner and writing a report of the proceedings as though for 
posterity. The reports of the delmtes of the National Assembly 
in the Point du Jour, though not inaccurate, are as a matter of 
fact very incomplete and very dry. After the flight of the king 
to Varennes, Harare passed over to the republican party, though 
he continued to keep in touch with the duke of Orleans, to whost' 
natural daughter, J^amela, he was tutor. Bai^re, however, 
appears to have been wholly free from any guiding principle ; 
conscience he had none, and his conduct was regulated only oy 
the determination to 1 ^ on the side of the strongest. After the 
close of the National Assembly lie was nominated one of tlie 
judges of the newly instituted court of cassation from Octolier 
i7<)i to September 1792. In 1792 he was elected deputy to the 
National (’onventinn for the <lep;trtrnentof the Hautes-Pyr6nces. 
At first he \oted with the (iirondists, attacked Robespierre, 
“ a pygmy who sliouhi not be set on a pedestal,” and at the trial 
of the king voted with the Mountain for the king’s death “with- 
out appeal and without delay.” He closed his speech with a 
sentence which became incMuorable : “ the tree of liberty could 
not grow w<n*c it not watered with the blood of kings.” Ap- 
pointed member of tlic ('ommittee of Public Safety on the 7th 
of April 1793, he busied himself with foreign affairs; then, 
joining the party of Robespierre, whose resentment he had 
averbid by timely flatteries, he [)layed an important part in the 
second Committee of Pu'olic Safety — after the 17th of July 1793 
-- -and voted for the death of the (lirondists. He was thoroughly 
unscrupulous, stopping at nothing to maintain the supremacy 
of the Mountain, and naidercd it great service by his rapid work, 
by the telling f)ha.ses ol his oratory, and by his clear expositions 
of the f>rol)lems of the day. ( )n the gih Thermidor (July 27th, 
1794) JkirM^ hesitat(?d, ti)('n iie drew up the report outlawing 
Robespierre. Jn spite of this, in Germinal of the year 111 . 
(the 2 1 St of March to the 4th of April 1795), the Thermidorians 
decreed the accusation of Bar^*rc and his colleagues of the Terror, 
(ollot d'lkrbois and Billaud-Vaicnne, anrl he was sent to the 
Isle of Oleron. He was removed to Saintes, and thence esoiped 
to Rord<*aux, where he Used in concealment for several years. 
In 1705 he was elected member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
but was not allowed to take his scat. Later he was used as a 
secret agent by Napoleon I., for whom he carried on a diplomatic 
corrcs[)on lienee. On the fall of Napoleon, Bar^re played the 
part of royalist, but on the final restoration of the Bourbons 
in 1S15 he was banished for life from France as a regicide, and 
then withdrew^ to Brussels and temporary oblivion. After the 
revolution of Julv 1830 he reappeared in France, was reduced 
by a series of law'suits to extreme indigence, accepted a small 
pension assigned him by Louis Philip])e (on whom he had heaped 
abuse and railing), and died, the last survivor of the Committee 
of Public Safety, on the t3th of January 1841. (See also French 
Revolution.) 

The Mhiunves de B, JUnhe . . . puhlids par MM. H, Carnot . . . 
€t David {d'Attfjers) , . . praidt s d une notice historique (Paris, 1824 - 
1844) arc false, but contain \ .ihiable information ; Carnot’s Notur, 
wliieh is very goixl, was piibli-’licd separately in 1842. See F. A. 
Aulard. Les Oroteurs de la C o><itititanie (Paris, 1882); Les Oratetti ■; 
de la Cofwentiou (2nd ed., Paris, 1005). Macaulay’s essay on Bardie, 
{lidinhurgh fiemew^vol. 79) is elotpieut, but incoiVect. 

BARETTI, GIUSEPPE MARC* ANTONI9 (171^1789), Italian 
critic, was bom at Turin in 1719. He was intended by his father 
for the profession of law. but at the age of sixteen fled from Turin 
and went to (luastalhi, where he was for some time employed 
in a mercantile house. TTis leisure hours he devoted to literature 
and criticism, in which hr became exp)ert. For many years he 
led a wandering life, supporting himself chiefly by his writings. 
At length he arrived in London, where he remained for a consider- 
able time. He obtained an appointment as secretary to the 
Royal Academy of Painting, and became acquainted with 


Johnson, Garrick and others of that society. He was a frequent 
visitor at the Thrales’ ; and his name occurs repeatedly in 
Boswell's Life. In 1769 he was tried for murder, having had 
the misfortune to inflict a mortal wound with his fruit knife on 
a man who had assaulted him on the street. Johnson among 
others gave evidence in his favour at the trial, which resulted 
in Baretti’s acquittal. He died in May 1789. His first work 
of any importance was the Italian Library (London, 1757), a 
useful catalogue of the lives and works of many Italian authors. 
The Lettere famigliari, giving an account of his travels through 
Spain, Portugal and France during the years 1761-1765, were 
wrell received, and when afterwards published in English (4 vols., 
1770), were highly commended by Johnson. While in Italy 
on his travels Baretti set on foot a journal of literary criticism, 
to which ne gave the title of Frusta letter aria, the literary scourge. 
It was published under considerable difficulties and was soon 
discontinued. The criticisms on contemporary writers were 
sometimes just, but are frequently disfigured by undue vehem- 
ence and coarseness. Among his other numerous works may 
mentioned a useful Dictionary and Grammar of the Italian 
Language, and a dissertation on Shakespeare and Voltaire. His 
collected works were published at Milan in 1838. 

BARFLEUR, a small seaport of north-western France, over- 
looking the Bay of the Seine, in the department of Manche, 
22 J m. N.N.E. of Valognes by rail. Pop. (1906) 1069. In the 
middle ages Barfleur was one of the chief ports of embarkation for 
England. In 1120 the “ White Ship,” carrying Prince William, 
only son of Henry T ., went down outside the harbour. About 2 m. 
to the north is ('ape Barfleur, with a lighthouse 233 ft. high. 

BARFURUSH, a tow'n of Persia, in the province of Mazandaran 
in 36® 32' N., and 52° 42' E., and on the left bank of the river 
Bawul [Babul], which is here crossed by a bridge of eight arches, 
about 15 m. distant from the southern shore of the ('aspian Sea, 
where the small town of Meshed i Sar serves as a port. It is the 
commercial capital of Mazandaran, and 26 m. distant from Sari 
and 90 m. from 7 'eheran. Pop. about 50,000. Built in a low 
and swampy country and approached by deep and almost 
impassable roads, Barfuriish would not seem at all favourably 
situated for the seat of an extensive inland trade ; it is, however, 
peopled entirely by merchants and tradesmen, and is wholly 
indebted for its present size and importance to its commercial 
prosperity. The princijml articles of its trade are rice and cotton, 
some sugar cane {nai shakar), flax {Katun) and hemp {Kanah) 
are also grown. The town is of peculiar structure and aspect, 
being placed in the midst of a forest of tall trees, by which thi* 
buildings arc so separated from one another, and so concealed, 
that, except in the bazars, it has no appearance of a populous 
town. The streets arc broad and neat, though generally unpaved , 
and kept in good order. No ruins are to be seen as in other 
Persian towns ; the houses are comfortable, in good repair, 
roofed with tiles and enclosed by substantial walls. There are no 
public buildings of any importance, and the only places of 
interest arc the bazars, which extend fully a mile in length, and 
consist of sukstantially built ranges of shops covered with roofs 
of wood and tiles, and well stored with commodities. There arc 
about ten commodious caravanserais and a number of colleges 
{medresseh\ the place being as much celebrated for learning as 
for commerce. On an island in a small lake east of the town is a 
garden, called Bagh i Shah (garden of the Shah), with ruined 
palaces and baths. At Meshed i Sar, the port, or roadstead of 
Barfurush, the steamers of the Caucasus and Merciir>' (bmpany 
call weekly, and a brisk shipping trade is carried on between it 
and other Caspian ports. 

Barfurush was formerly cklled Miimatir. The present name is 
from a settlement called Barfurush-deh, which was added to the 
old citv A.D. 1012. (A. H.-S.) 

BARGAIN 1 AND SALE, in Englisii law, a contract whereby 
property, real or personal, is transferred from one person — 
called the bargainor — to another — called the bargainee— ftjr a 

' From O. Fr. bargaigne, a word of doubtful origin, appearing in 
many Romance languages, cf. Ital. bargngno ; it is connected with 
Late Lat. harcaniare, to traffic, possibly derived from barca, a barge. 
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valuable consideration ; but the term is more particularly used 
to describe a mode of conveyance of lands. The disabilities 
under which a feudal owner very frequently lay gave rise to the 
practice of conveying land by other methods than that of 
feoffment with livery of seisin, that is, a handing over of the 
feudal possession. That of bargain and sale ” was one. Where 
a man bargained and sold his land to another for pecuniary 
consideration, which might be merely nominal, and need not 
necessarily be actually paid, equity held the l^rgainor to be 
seised of the land to the use of the bargainee. The Statute of 
Uses (153s), by converting the bargainee’s interest into a legal 
estate, had an effect contrary to the intention of its framers. It 
made bargain and sale an easy means of secret or private con- 
veyance, a policy to which tlfie law was opposed. To remedy 
this defect, a statute (called the Statute of Enrolments) was 
passed in the same year, which provided that every conveyance 
by bargain and sale of freehold lands should be enrolled in a court 
of record or with the custos rotulnrum of the county within six 
months of its date. The Statute of Enrolments applied only to 
estates of inheritance or for life, so that a bargain and sale of 
an estate for years might be made without enrolment. This in 
turn was the foundation of another mode of conveyance, namely, 
lease and release, which took the place of the deed of 
bargain and sale, so far as regards freehold. Bargain and sale 
of copyhold estatijs, which operates at common law, is still a 
mode of conveyance in England in the case of a sale by executors, 
where a testator has directed a sale of his estate to l^e made, 
instead of devising it to trustees upon trust to sell. 

See also Conveyancing. 

BARGE (Med. Lat. barca, possibly connected with Lat. bans, 
Cir. PafiL^, a boat used on the Nile), formerly a small sailing 
vessel, but now generally a flat-bottomed boat used for carrying 
goods on inland navigations. On canals Imiges are usually 
towed, but are sometimes fitted with some kind of engine ; the 
men in charge of them are known as bargees. On tidal rivers 
barges are often provided with masts and sails (“ sailing barges ’’), 
or in default of being towed, they drift with the current, guided 
by a long oar or oars (“ dumb-barges ”). Barges used for un- 
loading, or loading, the cargo of ships in harl^ours are sometimes 
called ‘‘ lighters ” (from the verb “ to light ” to relieve of a 
load). A state barge was a heavy, often highly ornamented 
ves.sel used for carrying passengers on occasions of state cere- 
monials. The college barges at Oxford are houseboats moored in 
the river for the use of members of the college rowing cluhs. In 
New England the word barge frequently means a vehicle, usually 
covercd, with seats down the side, used for picnic parties or the 
conveyance of passengers to or from piers or railway stations. 

BARGEBOARD (probably from Med. Lat. bargus, or barcus, a 
scaflFold, and not from the now obsolete synonym “ vergeboard ”), 
the boards fastened to the projecting gables of a rf)of to give 
strength to the same and to mask or hide the horizontal timbers 
of the roof to which they are attached. Bargeboards are some- 
times moulded only or carved, but as a nfle the lower edges 
were cusped and had tracery in the spandrels besides being 
otherwise elaborated. The richest example is one at Ockwells 
in Berkshire, England, which is moulded and carved as if it 
were intended for internal work. 

BARGHEST, Barguest or Bargest, the name given in the 
north of England, especially in Yorkshire, to a monstrous goblin- 
dog with huge teeth and claws. The spectre-hound under various 
names is familiar in folk-lore. The Demon of Tedworth, the Black 
Dog of Winchester and the Padfoot of Wakefield all shared the 
characteristics of the Baighest of York. In Wales its counter- 
part was Gwyllgi, “ the Dog of Darkness,” a frightful apparition 
of a mastifiP with baleful breath and blazing red eyes. In I.^nca- 
shire the spectre-hound is called Trash or Striker. In Cambridge- 
shire and on the Norfolk coast it is known as Shuck or Shock. 
In the Isle of Man it is styled Mauthe Doog. It is mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott in “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ” — 

“ For he was speechless, ghastly, wan 
Like him of whom the story ran 
Who spoke the spectre hound in Man.*' 
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A Welsh variant is the Cum Annum, or “ dogs of hell/’ Th® 
barghest was essentially a nocturnal spectre, and its appearance 
was regarded as a portent of death. Ite Welsh form is confined 
to the sea-’Coast parishes, and on the Norfolk coast the creature 
is supposed to be amphibious, coming out of the sea by night and 
travelling about the lonely lanes. The derivation of the word 
barghest is disputed. “Ghost” in the north of England is 
pronounced “ guest,” and the name is thought to be hnrk-gkesi, 
“ town-ghost.” Others explain it as German Berg-geist, “ moun- 
tain demon,” or Bar-grist, “ bear-demon," in allusion to its 
alleged appearance at times as a bear. The barghest ha- a 
kinsman in the Rongeur d'Os of Norman folklore. A lielief in 
the spectre-hound still lingers in the wild parts of the north 
country of England, and in Nidderdale, Yorkshire, nurses frighten 
children with its name. 

See Wirt Sikes, British Goblins (1880) ; Notes and Queries, first 
series, ii. 51; Joseph Ritson. Bairy Tales (l^nd. 1831), p. 58; 
Lancashire Folklore (1867): Joseph Lucas. Studies in NiddetchJe 
(Patelcy Bridge, 188.2). 

BARHAM, RICHARD HARRIS (17881845). English 
hummirist, better known by his fwm dr plume of Thomas 
Ingoldsby, was born at Canterbury on the fith of December 
1788. At seven yeiirs of age he lost his father, who left him a 
small estate, part of which was the manor of Tappington, so 
frequently mentioned in the Legends. At nine lie was sent to 
St Paul’s school, but his studies were interrupted by an accident 
which shattered his arm and partially crippled it for life. Thus 
deprived of the power of bodily activity, he became a great 
reader and diligent student. In 1807 he entered Brasenose 
College, Oxford, intending at first to study for the profession of 
the law. Circumstances, however, induced him to change his 
mind and to enter the church. In 1813 was ordained and 
took a countiy’ curacy ; he married in the following year, and 
in 1821 removed to I^ondon on obtaining the appointment of 
minor canon of St Paul’s cathedral. Three years later he became 
one of the priests in ordinary of the King’s Chapel Royal, and 
was appointed to a city living. In 1826 he first contributed to 
Blackzvood*s Magazine ; and on the establishment of Bentley's 
Miscellany in 1837 he began to furnish the series of grotesque 
metrical tales known as The Ingoldsby Legetids. These became 
very popular, were published in a collected form and have since 
pas.scd through numerous editions. In variety and whimsicality 
of rhymes these verses have hardly a rival since the days of 
Hudibra^'. But beneath this obvious popular quality there lies 
a store of solid antiquarian learning, the fruit of patient enthusi- 
astic research, in out-of-the-way old IBooks, which few readers 
who laugh over his pages detect. His life was grave, dignified 
and highly honoured. His sound judgment and his kind he^irt 
made him the trusted counsellor, the valued friend and the 
frequent pcaa^maker ; and he was intolerant of all that was 
mean and basi* and false. In ))olitics he was a Tory of the old 
school ; yet he was the lifelong fri(‘nd of the liberal Sydney 
Smith, whom in many respects he singularly resembled. Theo- 
dore Hook was one of his most intimate friends. Barham was a 
contributor to the Edinburgh Reviezv and the Literary Gazette ; 
he wTOte articles for Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary ; and 
a novel, My Cousin Nicholas (1834). He retained vigour 
and freshness of heart and mind to tlie last, and his last verses 
(“ As 1 layc a - thynkynge ”) show no signs of decay. He 
died in London after a long, painful illness, on the I7lh of June 

1845* 

A short memoir, by his son, wa*? prefixed to a new edition of 
Ingoldsby in 1847, fuller Life and Letters, from the same hand, 

was published in 2 vols. in 1870. 

BAR HARBOR, a well-known summer resort of Hancock 
county, Maine, U.S.A., an unincorporated village, in the town- 
ship of Eden, on Frenchman’s Bay, on the E. side of Mount 
Desert Island, about 45 m. S.E. of Bangor. Pop. of the township 
(1890), 1946; (1900) 4379; of the village (1900), aiwut 2000, 
greatly increased during the summer season. Bar Harlx>r is 
served by the Maine Central railway and by steamship lines 
to New York, Boston, Portland and other ports. The summer 
climate is cool, usually too cool for sea-bathing, but there is a 
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Uugfe open-air salt water swimming bath. Rugged mountains 
from 1000 to 1500 ft. in height^ a coast with deep indentations 
and lined with bold cHfEs, a sea dotted with rocky islets, clear 
lakes, sparkling rivulets, deep gorges, and wooded glens are 
features of the attractive scenery here and in the vicinity. 
Several line hotels and a number of costly residences occupy 
a plateau along the shore and the hillsides farther back. The 
Kebo Valley Club has fine golf links here ; and since 1900 an 
annual horse show and fair has been held at Robin Hood Park 
at the foot of Newport Mountain. Bar Harbor is usually a 
summer rendezvous of the North Atlantic Squadron of the 
United States Navy. The name Bar Harbor, which displaced 
East Eden, was suggested by the bar which appears at low 
water between it and Bar Island. Altliough the first summer 
hotel was built here in 1855, Bar Harlx)r’s development as a 
summer resort began about 1870, after some artists had visited 
the place, and made it widely known through their pictures. 
(See Mount Desert.) 

BAR-HEBRAEUS or Abij*l-Fakaj, a maphrian or catholicus 
of the Jacobite (Monophysilc) Church in the 13th century, and 
(in Dr. Wright's words) one of the most learned and versatile 
men that Syria ever produced.’* Perhaps no more industrious 
compiler of knowledge ever lived. Simple and uncritical in his 
modiis of thought, and apparently devoid of any striking 
originality, he collected in his numerous and elalxirale treatises 
the results of such research in theology, philosophy, science and 
history as was in his time possible in Syria. Most of his works 
were written in Syriac, but some few in Arabic, which had long 
before his time sup])lanted Syriac as a living speech. 

The son of a physician of Jewish descent, Bar-IIcbraeus was 
born in 1226 at Malatiah on the upper Euphrates. His youth 
was passed in the troublous times of the Mongol advance into 
western Asia, and his father eventually retired to Antioch, where 
Bar-Hebraeus completed his education. In 1246 he was ordained 
at Tripolis as Jacobite bishop of Gubas near Malatia, and a year 
later was transferred to the neighbouring diocese of Lakabhln, 
whence in 1253 lie passed to lie bishop of Aleppo. Deposed 
almost immediately by an ecclesiastical superior on account of 
disputes aliout the patriarchate, he was restored to his see in 
1258, and in 1264 was promoted by the patriarch Ignatius III. 
to be maphrian — the next rank Iielow tliat of patriarch — an 
office which he held till his death at Maragha in 1286. He seems 
to have been a model of devotion to his ecclesiastical duties and 
to have won the respect of all parties in his diocese. 

It is mainly as an historian that Bar-TIebraeus interests the 
modern student. Ilis great historical work — the Syriac Chronicle 
— is made up of three parts. Tlie first ^ is a history of secular 
events from the Creation to his own time, and in its later portions 
gives valuable information regarding the history of south-east 
Europe and western Asia. A compendium in Arabic of this 
secular history was made by Bar-Ilebraeiis under the title 
al-Mukhta^at jT d-DuwoL (Compendious History of the Dynasties). 
The second and third parts- of the Chronicle deal with the 
history of the (Tiurch, the second being mainly concerned with 
tlie patriarchate of Antioch, and the third with the eastern 
branch of the Syrian ('hiirch. Of special value to theologians 
is the Atisar Raze (Storehouse of Secrets), a critical and doctrinal 
commentaiy' on the text of the Scriptures. Of this many portions 
have been edited! by various scholars, and a valuable study of 
the work, together with a biography and estimate of its author, 
has lieen published by J. Gottsberger {Barhebrdus nnd seine 
Sciudien zur heiligm Schrift, Freiburg i. B., 1900). 

A full list of Bar-llebraeus’s other works, and of editions of snch 
of them as have Ik-cu publisluHl. will lx* found in W. Wright's Syriac 
literature, pp. The more important of them arc: -(i) 

KdthdbhH dhe-lihSbhdthd (Book of the Pupils of the Eyes), a treatise 
on logic or dialectics ; (2) Hm*aih /HhhmMhd (Butter of Wisdom), 
an cxpo.sitian of the whole philosophy of Aristotle : (^) Sutld/td 
UauadnSyd (Ascent of the Mind), a treatise on astronomy and 


* Imperfectly edited and translated by Bruns and Kirsch in 1789. 
Therc^ is now a better edition bv Bedjan (Paris. 1890). 

^ Edited and translated by Abbeloos and Lamv (Paris and Louvain. 
1872-1877). 


cosmography, edited and translated by F. Nau (Paris, ^^ 99 ) I (4) 
various mecfical works ; (5) KHhdhhd (Book of Kays), a 

treatise on grammar ; (6) ethical works ; (7) poems ; (8) KmSbhd 
dM ThwM&yi Mfghat^hhdni (Book of Entertaining Stories), 
edited and translated by E. A. W. Budge (London. 1897). 

(N. M.) 

BARI9 a tribe of Nilotic negroes, living on the banks of the 
upper Nile some 200 m. N. of Albert Nyanza. They have as neigh- 
bours the Dinka to the north, the Madi to the south, and the 
Galla to the east. The men are tall and thin, the women fat 
and under middle height. Their colour is a deep dead brown. 
The men and unmarried girls go practically naked, the married 
women wearing a goatskin dyed red. The body is ornamented 
with red clay and the lower incisors are often extracted. Their 
sole wealth is cattle and their chief food milk and blood ; meat 
is only eaten when a cow happens to die. They live in round 
grass huts with conical roofs. Twins are considered unlucky, 
the mother is divorced by her husband and her family must 
refund part of the marriage-price. The dead arc buried in the 
hut ; a square grave is dug in which the body is arranged in a 
sitting position with the hands tied behind the back. The most 
important men in the country are the rainmakers, who are 
reverenced even more than the chiefs, and, indeed, are famous 
among the surrounding tribes. The Bari warriors have been 
much recruited for the Egyptian army and were formerly used 
a.s slave-hunters by the Arab traders. 

S<H* Sir Samuel Baker. The Albert N*yanza (London, i86f>) ; 
FriiKlrich Muller, Die Sprache dec Bari (Vienna, 1864) ; G, Casati. 
Ten Years in Bquatoria (London. 1891) : W. Junker. Travels in 
Africa (English ed., 1890-1892) ; R. C. Owen, Bari Grammar (1908). 

BARI (anc. Barium), a seaport and archiepLscopal see of 
Apulia, Italy, capital of the province of Bari, situated on a small 
peninsula projecting into the Adriatic, 69 m. N.W. of Brindisi 
t)y rail. Pop. (1901) 77,478. The town consists of two parts, 
the closely built old town on the peninsula to the N., and the 
new town to the S., which is laid out on a rectangular plan. 
The former contains the cathedral of S. Sabino, begun in T035 
but not completed till 1171: the exterior preserves in the main 
the fine original architecture (notably the dome and campanile), 
but the interior has been modernized. Not far off is the church 
of S. Nicola, founded in 1087 to receive the relics of this saint, 
which were brought from Myra in Lycia, and now lie beneath the 
altar in the crypt. The facade is fine, and the interior, divided into 
three naves by columns, with galleries over the aisles, has fortun- 
ately not l)een restored ; the vaulting of the crypt has, however, 
been covered with modem stucco. The church is one of the four 
Palatine churches of Apulia (the others being the cathedrals of 
Acquaviva and Altamura, and the church of Monte S. Angelo 
sill Gargiino). Adjacent is the small church of S. Gregorio, 
belonging also to the nth century. The castle, built in 1169, 
and strengthened in 1233, lies on the W. side of the old town : 
it is now used as a prison. The old harbour lies on the E. side 
of the peninsula, and the new on the W. In the new town is the 
Ateneo, containing the provincial museum, with a large collection 
of vases found in the district, in which the pre-IIellenic specimens 
are especially important (M. Mayer in Rdmische Mitteilungen, 
1897, 201 ; 1899, 13 ; 1904, 188, 276). Bari is the seat of the 
command of the IX. army corps, and the most important com- 
mercial town in Apulia. It manufactures olive oil, soap, carbon 
sulphide and playing-cards, and has a large iron foundry. 

l^rium does not seem to have been a place of great im- 
portance in early antiquity ; only bronze coins struck by 
it have been found. In Roman times it was the point of junction 
l>etween the coast road and the Via Traiana ; there was also a 
branch road to T'arentum from Barium. Its harbour, mentioned 
as early as 181 b.c., was probably the principal one of the district 
in ancient times, as at present, and was the centre of a fishery. 
But its greatest importance dates from the time when it became, 
in 852, a scat of the Saracen power, and in 885, the residence of 
the Byzantine governor. In 1071 it was captured by Robert 
Guiscard. In 1095 Feter the Hermit preached the first crusade 
there. In 1 156 it was razed to the ground, and has several times 
suffered destruction. In the 14th century it became an 
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mdepeiuknt duchy, and in 1558 was left by Bona Sfbnsa to 
Philip IL of Spain and Naples. (T. As.) 

BAHILI, a town of the province of Cebu, island of Cebu, Philip- 
pine Islands, on the Barili river, 2 m. from its mouth and about 
35 m. S.W. of Cebu, the capital. Pop. (1903) 31,6x7. It has a 
relatively cool and healthful climate. Its people are agriculturists 
and raise Indian corn, sibucao, hemp, cacao and cofiee. The 
language is Cebu-Visayan. 

BARING, the name of afamily of English financiers and bankers. 
The firm of Baring Brothers was founded by Francis Baring 
{1740-1810), whose father, John Baring, son of a Lutheran 
minister at Bremen, had come to England from Germany, and 
started a doth manufactory at Larkb^r, near Exeter. Francis 
Baring was bom at Larkhear, and in due course was placed in a 
London commerdal firm. In 1770, in conjunction with his 
brother John, Francis Baring established a banking-house in 
London, and before he died in 1810 had so developed the business 
that he was regarded as the first mercliant in Europe. He was 
for many years a director of the East India Company, and chair- 
man in 1792-1793, receiving a Imronetcy for his services. From 
1784-1806 he sat almost continuously in parliament as a Whig. 
He left five sons; of whom the eldest, Sir Thomas Baring (1772- 
1848), was a well-known art-patron and coUector. The control 
of the business passed to his second son, Alexander (1774-1848), 
better known as 1.,ord Ashburton, who had alreiidy been highly 
successful in extending the firm’s operations in America, where 
his marriage with the daughter of William Bingham, a wealthy 
resident of Philadelphia and United States senator, secured 
him considerable influence with the American commercial 
community. From 1806-1835 he represented various con- 
stituencies in parliament where he strongly opposed reform. 
Jn 1834 he liecame president of the Board of Trade and master 
of the mint in Sir Robert Peel’s first administration, and the 
following year was raised to the peerage as Baron Ashburton. 
His business capacity and intimate acquaintance with American 
customs and institutions caused his appointment in 1842 as 
commissioner to the United States to negotiate the settlement 
of the north-eastern boundary question and other matters 
in dispute between the two countries, and he concluded in that 
year at Washington the trcat>% commonly known as the Ash- 
burton treaty, by which the frontier between Maine and Canada 
was fixed. After his death in 1848 the affairs of the house 
were managed by Thomas Baring (1799-1873), the son of Sir 
Thomas Baring. Thom^ Baring represent^ Huntingdon in 
parliament from 1844 till his death. His elder brother, Sir 
Franqs Thornhill Baring (1796-1866), sat for l^ortsmoiith 
from 1826-1865. From 1839-1841 he was chancellor of the 
cxcliequcr, and from 1849-1852 first lord of the admiralty. In 
1866 he was created Baron Northbrook, the barony being 
converted in 1876 into an earldom in favour of his eldest son 
Thomas George Baring ( 1826- 1 904). 'fhe latter, t! le rst Earl o v 
Northbrook, was occupied almost entirely with public affairs, 
and filled at different times many important official positions. He 
is best remembered as \’iceroy of India, which office he held from 
1872-1876, but his last public position was first lord of the 
admiralty (1880-1885). With the death of Thomas Baring, 
Edward Charles Baring (1828-1897), son of Henry" Baring, M.P,, 
and grandson of Sir Francis Baring, liecame head of the firm of 
Baring Brothers, and in 1885 was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Revelstoke. 'I’he house of Baring then stood at the height of 
its prosperity. During the following years a large amount of 
English capital was advanced to the Argentine Republic, Barings 
undertaking the loans and guaranteeing the interest. Through 
the continu^ default of the Argentinegovernment, Barings became 
seriously involved, their heavy obligations precipitating a general 
financial crisis. Towards the end of 1890 it became known that 
the firm vras on the eve of suspending payment, with liahiliries 
amounting to £21^000,000. The .prompt action of the Bank of 
England, which in conjunction with the leading joint-stock banks 
of the United Kingdom took over these liabilities, averted further 
disaster, and the firm of Baring Brothers was .subsequently 
reorganized as a limited company with a capital of £1,000,000. 


Besides those already referred to, various other members of the 
Baring family have achieved public distinction, notably Charles 
Baring (1807-1879), bishop of Durham, and Evelyn Baring, 1st 
Earl of Cromer 

BARINCMOULD, SABINB (1834- ), English novelist, was 

bom at Exeter on the 28th of January 1834. After graduating 
at Clare College, Cambridge, he spent some years in travel, and 
became in 1864 curate of Horbury, Yorkshire ; then perpetual 
curate of Dalton, in the same county, in 1867; and in 1871 rector 
of East Mersea, Essex. On his father’s death in 187 2 he inherited 
the estate of Lew Trenchard, North Devon, where his family had 
been settled for nearly three centuries, and he exchanged his 
Essex living for the rectory of Lew 'I’renchard in 1881. He 
had a ready pen, and began publishing books on one subject or 
another — fiction, travel, hi.storv, folk-lore, religion, mythology, 
from 1854 onwards. His novel MehaLah (1880), the scene of 
which is laid on the east coast of England, was an excellent story, 
and among many others may he mentigned John Herring (1883), 
a tale of the west country ; Court Hoy^al (1886); Red Spider 
(1887) ; The Penny comequicks (1889) ; Cheap Jack Ztla (1^3) ; 
and Broom Squire (1806), a Sussex tale, llis contributioas to 
the study of topography, antiquities and folk-lore, while popularly 
written, were also full of .serious research and real learning, notably 
his Book of (1S65), Curious Myths oj the Middle Ages 

(1866), Curious Sunovals ( 1892). He produced at the same time 
many volumes of sermons and popular theology, and edited 
(x87t~i873) Tke Sacristy, a (juarterly review of ecclesiastical art 
and literature. 

Living the life of the rajwdly disappearing Kngli.sh “ squarson,” 
and full of cultivated interests, especially in humanizing the local 
village mind, and investigating and recording the good things of 
old-time, his many-sided activities were shown in every direction 
and his literary facility made his work known far and wide. His 
familiarity with the country-side and his interest in folk-lore were 
of special utility in recovering and pre.serA’ing for publication a 
large mass of Kngli.sh pof)ular song, and in a.ssisting the new 
English movement for studying and appreciating the old national 
ballad-music. 

BARINGO, a lake of British East Africa, some 30 m. N. of the 
equator in the eastern rift-valley. It is one of a chain of lakes 
which stud the floor of the valley and hes an elevation of 3325 ft. 
above th^» sea. It is about 1 6 m. long by 9 broad and lias an irreg- 
ular outlini*, the northern shore being deeply indented. I ts waters 
are brackish. P'cd by several small streams it has no outlet. 
The largest of the rivers which enter it, the Tigrish and the Nyuki, 
nin north through a flat marshy country which extends south 
of the Jake. This district, inhabited by the negro trib(! of 
Njamihsi, was by the first explorers called Njemps. It is a 
fertile grain-growing region containing two considerable villages. 
I'he Njamusi arc peaceful agrii'iilturists who show marked 
friendliness to luiropcans. N. of the lake rise the Karosi hills ; to 
the 1^. the land rises in terraces to the edge of the Lailupia 
escarpment. A characteristic of the country in the neighbour- 
hood of the lake are the hills ” of the termites (white ants). 
They are hollow ailumns 10 to 12 ft. high and from i ft. to 18 in. 
broad. The greater kudu, almost unknown elsewhere in Itast 
Africa, inhabits the flanks of the Laikipia escarpment to the east 
of the lalve and conus to the foot-hills aroumi Baringo to feed. 

The existence of Lake Baringo was first reported in Europe 
by Ludw’ig Krapf and f. Rebmann, German missionaries 
stationed at Momba.sa, alxiut 1850 ; in J, H. Speke’s map of the 
Nile sources (1863) Baringo is confused with Kavirondo Gulf of 
Victoria Nyanza ; it figures in Sir H. M. Stanley’s map (1877) as 
a large sheet of water N . E. of Victoria Nyanza. ] oseph Thomson, 
in his journey through the Ma.sai country in 1883, was the first 
white man to see the lake and to correc:t the exaggerated notions 
a.s to its size. Native tradition, however, asserts that the lake 
formerly covered a much laiger area. 

BARISAL, a towm of British India, headquarters of Backezgunjc 
district in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated on a river of 
the same name. Pop. (1901) 18,978. It is an important centre 
of river trade, on the steamer route through the Sundarbans 
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from Calcutta to the Brahmaputra. It contains a first ^rade 
college and several schools. There are a public library^ established 
by subscription in 1858 ; and a students^ union, for helping the 
sick and poor and promoting the intellectual and physical 
improvement of boys. Barisal has given its name to a curious 
physical phenomenon, known as the ** Barisal guns/' the cause 
of which has not been satisfactorily explained. These are noises, 
like the report of cannon, frequently heard in the channels of the 
delta of the Brahmaputra, at the risi^ of the tide. 

BARIUM (symbol Ba, atomic weight 137*37 [0« 16]), one of 
the metallic chemical elements included in the aroup of the 
alkaline earths. It takes its name from the Greek papv^ (heavy) 
on account of its i)resence in barytes or heavy spar which was 
first investigated in 1602 by V. Casciorohis, a shoemaker of 
Bologna, who found that after ignition with combustible sub- 
stances it became phosphorescent, and on this account it was 
frequently called Bolognian phosphorus. In 1774 K. W. Scheele, 
in examining a specimen .of pyrolusite, found a new sub.stance to 
1)6 present in the mineral, for on treatment with sulphuric acid 
it gave an insoluble salt which was afterwards shown to be 
identical with that contained in heavy sjmr. Barium occurs 
chiefly in the form of barj^tes or heavy spar, BaSO^, and withcrite, 
Ba(l()y, and to a less extent in baryto-calcite. baryto-celestine, 
and various complex silicates. The metal is difficult to isolate, 
and until recently it may be doubted whether the pure 
metal had been obtained. Sir H. Davy tried to electrolyse 
baryta, but was unsuccessful ; later attempts were made by him 
using barium chloride in the presence of mercury. In this way he 
obtained an amalgam, from which on distilling off the mercury the 
barium was obtained as a silver white residue. R. Bunsen in 1854 
electrolysed a thick paste of barium chloride and dilute hydro- 
chloric acid in the presence of mercury, at 100° C., obtaining a 
barium amalgam, from which the mercury was separated by a 
pmccss of distillation. A. N. Guntz (Compies rendus, 1901, 133, 
p. 872) electrolyses a saturated solution of barium chloride using 
a mercury cathode and obtains a 3 % barium amalgam ; this 
amalgam is transferred to an iron boat in a wide porcelain tul)e 
and the tube slowdy heated electrically, a good yield of pure 
barium being obtained at about 1000® C. 'I'he metal when freshly 
cut possesses a silver white lustre, is a little harder than lead, 
and is extremely easily oxidized on exposure ; it is soluble in 
liquid ammonia, and readily attacks both water and alcohol. 

Three oxides of barium are known, namely, the monoxide, 
BaO, the dioxide, BaOo, and a suboxide, obtained by heating 
J3a() with magnesium in a vacuum to 1100® (Guntz, loc, city 1906, 
P* Tlie monoxide is formed when the metal burns in air, 

but is usually prepared by the ignition of the nitrate, oxygen 
and oxides of nitrogen being liberated. It can also be obtained 
by the ignition of an intimate mixture of the carbonate and 
ciirbon, and in small quantities by the ignition of the iodatc. 
It is a greyish coloured solid, which combines very energetically 
with water to form the hydroxide, much heat Ixjing evolved 
during the combination ; on heating to redness in a current of 
oxygen it combines with the oxygen to form the dioxide, which 
at higher temperatures breaks up again into the monoxide and 
oxygen. 

Barium hydroxide, Ba(OH).j, is a white powder that can 
be obtained by slaking the monoxide with the requisite 
quantity of winter, but it is usually made on the large scale 
by heating heavy spar with sm^l coal whereby a crude 
barium sulphide is obtained. This sulphide is then heated in 
a current of moist* carbon dioxide, barium carbonate l)eing 
formed, BaS +■ H.,0 + CO., BaCC), 4* HoS, and finally the car- 
bonate is decomposed hy a current of superheated steam, 
BaCOg 4- H.p Br(OH).^ 4- CO .,leavingaresidueof the hydroxide, 
Jt is a white powder moderately soluble in cold water, readily 
soluble in hot water, the solution possessing an alkaline reaction 
and al)sorbing carlK)n dioxide readily. The solution, known as 
baryta-watery tods an extensix'c application in practical chemistry, 
being used in gas*analysis for the determination of the amount 
of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere ; and also being used in 
organic chemistry as a hydrolysing agent for the decomposition 


of complex ureides and substituted aceto-acetic esters, while 
£. Fischer has used it as a condensing agent in the preparation 
of a« and B-acrose from acrolein dibromide. A saturated solu- 
tion of the hydroxide deposits on cooling a hydrated form 
Ba(0H)2*8H20, as colourless quadratic prisms, which on ex- 
posure to air lose seven molecules of water of crystallization. 

Barium dioxide, Ba02) can be prepared as shown above, or 
in the hydrated condition by the addition of excess of bary^ta- 
water to hydrogen peroxide solution, when it is precipitated in 
the crystalline condition as Ba02’8H20. l"hese crystals on 
heating to 130® C. lose the water of crystallization and leave a 
residue of the anhydrous peroxide. In the Brin process for 
the manufacture of oxygen, barium dioxide is obtained as an 
intermediate product by heating barium monoxide with air 
under pressure. It is a grey coloured powder which is readily 
decomposed by dilute acids with the production of hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Barium chloride. BaCl.>'2HoO, can be obtained by dissolving 
witherite in dilute hydrochloric acid, and also from heavy spar 
by ignition in a reverberatory furnace with a mixture of coal, 
limestone and calcium chloride, the barium chloride being 
extracted from the fused mass by water, leaving a residue of 
insoluble calcium sulphide. The chloride crystallizes in colourless 
rhombic tables of specific gravity 3-0 and is readily soluble in 
water, but is almost insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and in absolute alcohol. It can be obtained in the anhydrous 
condition by heating it gently to about 120® C. It has a bitter 
taste and is a strong poison. Barium bromide is prepared by 
saturating baryta-water or by decomposing barium carbonate 
with hydrobromic acid. It crystallizes as BaBr.2-2H.2O iso- 
morphous with barium chloride. Barium bromate, Ba(Br0.i)2, 
can be prepared by the action of excess of bromine on baryta- 
water, or by decomposing a boiling aqueous solution of 100 parts 
of potassium bromate with a similar solution of 74 parts of 
crystallized barium chloride. It crystallizes in the monoclinic 
system,and separates from itsaqueous solution as Ba(Br0},).2*H.20. 
(3n heating, it begins to decompose at 260-265® C. Barium 
chlorate, Ba(C10j^)2, is obtained by adding Iwium chloride to 
sodium chlorate solution ; on concentration of the solution 
sodium chloride separates first, and then on further evaporation 
barium chlorate crystallizes out and can be purified by recrystal- 
lization. It can also be obtained by suspending liarium carbonate 
in boiling water and passing in chlorine. It crystallizes in mono- 
clinic prisms of composition Ba(C10i^)2-Ho0, and begins to 
decompose on Ixjing heated to 250® C. Barium iodate, Ba(IO<;).„ 
is obtained by the action of excess of iodic acid on hot caustic 
baryta solution or by adding sodium iodatc to barium chloride 
solution. It crystallizes in monoclinic prisms of composition 
Ba(10.^)2*WjO> very sparingly soluble in cold water. 

Barium carbide, BaCj. is prepared by a method similar to that 
in use for the preparation of calcium carbide (see Acetylene). 
L. Maquenne has also obtained it by distilling a mixture of barium 
amalgam and carbon in a stream of hydrogen. Barium sulphide, 
BaS, is obtained by passing sulphuretted hydrogen over heated 
barium monoxide, or better by fusion of the sulphate with a 
small coal. It is a white powder which is readily decomposed by 
water with the formation of the hydroxide and hydrosulphide. 
The phosphorescence of the sulphide obtained by heating the 
thiosulphate is much increased by adding uranium, bismuth, or 
thorium before ignition ( /. pr. Chem,, 1905, ii. p. 196). 

Barium sulphate, BaS64, is the most abundant of the naturally 
occurring banura compounds- (see Barytes) and can be obtained 
artifidally by the addition of sulphuric acid or any soluble 
sulphate to a solution of a soluble barium salt, when it is pre- 
cipitated as an amorphous white powder of specific gravity 4-5. 
It is practically insoluble in water, and is only very slightly 
soluble in dilute acids ; it is soluble to some extent, when freshly 
prepared, in hot concentrated sulphuric add, and on cooling 
the solution, crystals of composition BaS04-H.2S04 are deposited. 
It is used as a pigment under the name of “ permanent white ” 
or blanc fixe. 

Barium nitride, Ba3N2, is obtained as a brownish mass by 
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passing nitrogen over heated barium amalgam. It is decomposed 
by water with evolution of hydro^n, and on heating in a cur- 
rent of carix)nic oxide forms barium cyanide (L. Maquenne). 
Barium amide, Ba(NH2)2> is obtained from potassammonium 
and barium bromide. 

Barium nitrate, Ba(NOj,)o, is prepared by dissolving either the 
carbonate or sulphide in dilute nitric acid, or by mixing hot 
saturated solutions of barium chloride and sodium nitrate. 
Tt ciy^stalUzes in octahedra, having a specific gravity of 3*2, 
and melts at 597° C. (T. Camelley). It is decomposed by heat, 
and is laxgely used in pyrotechny for the preparation of green 
fire. Barium carbonate, Ba(X 3 ^, occurs rather widely distributed 
as witherite and may be prepared by the addition of barium 
chloride to a hot solution of ammonium carbonate, when it is 
precipitated as a dense white powder of specific gravity 4*3 ; 
almost insoluble in water. 

Barium and its salts can be readily detected by the yellowish- 
green colour they give when moistened with hydrochloric acid 
and heated in the Bunsen flame, or by observation of their spectra, 
when two characteristic green lines arc seen. In solution, barium 
salts may be detected by the immediate precipitate they give on 
the addition of calcium sulphate (this serves to distinguish barium 
salts from calcium salts), and by the yellow precipitate of barium 
chromate formed on the addition of potassium chromate. Barium 
is estimated quantitatively by conversion into the sulphate. 
The atomic weight of the element has been determined by C. 
Marignac by the conversion of barium chloride into barium 
sulphate, and also by a determination of the amount of silver 
required to precipitate exactly a known weight of the chloride ; 
the mean value ol’Jtained being 136-84 : T. W. Richards {ZeiL 
anor^, Chem., 1893, 6, p. 89), by determining the equivalent of 
barium chloride and bromide to silver, obtained the value 137-44. 
For the relation of barium to radium, see Radio activitv. 

BARKER, EDMUND HENRY (1788-1839), English classical 
scholar, was born at Hollym in Yorkshire. He entered IVinity 
College, Cambridge, as a scholar in 1807, but left the university 
W'ithout a degree, being prevented by religious scruples from 
taking the oath then required. He had previously obtained 
(in 1809) the Browne medal for Greek and Latin epigrams. After 
acting as amanuensis to the famous Samuel Parr, the vicar of 
Hatton in Warwickshire, he married and settled down at Thetford 
in Norfolk, where he lived for about tw^enty-five years. He was 
in the habit of adding the initials O.T.N. (of Thetford, Norfolk) 
to the title-page of liis published works. Jn later life he became 
involved in a law-suit in connexion with a will, and thus ex- 
hausted his means. In 1837-1838 he was a prisoner for debt 
in the king's bench and in tlie Fleet. He died in London on 
the 2 1 St of March 1839. Barker was a prolific writer on cla.ssical 
and other subjects. In addition to contributing to the Classical 
Journal, he edited portions of .several classical authors for the 
use of schools. He was one of the first commentators to write 
notes in English instead of Latin. In a volume of letters he 
disputed the claims of Sir Philip Francis to the authorship of 
the Letters of Junius ; his Parriana (1828) is a vast and ill- 
digested compilation of literary anecdotes and criticisms. He 
also saw through the press the English edition of Lempri^re’s 
Classical Dictionary (revised by Anthon) and of Webster's 
English Dictionary. It is as a lexicographer, however, that 
Barker is chiefly known. While at Hatton, he conceived the 
design of a new edition of Stephanus’s Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. 
The work was undertaken by A. J. Valpy, and, although not 
expressly stated, it was understood that Barker was the re- 
sponsible editor. When a few parts had appeared, it was severely 
criticized in the Quarterly Review (xxii., 1820) by Blomfield ; 
the result was the curtailment of the original plan of the work 
and the omission of Barker’s name in connexion with it. It 
was completed in twelve volumes (1816-1828). The strictures 
of the Quarterly were answered by Barker in his Aristarchus Anti- 
Blomfieldianus, which, although unconvincing, was in turn 
answered by Bishop Monk. He also published notes on the 
Etymologicum Gudianum,a.vA collalx)rated with Professor Dunbar 
of Edinburgh in a Greek and English I.exicon (1831). The 


eiilio princeps (1820) of the treatise attributed to Arcadius, Tltpl 
Tovoiv, was published by him from a Paris MS, Continental 
scholars entertained a more favourable opinion of him than those 
of his own country. He expressed contempt for the minute verbal 
criticism of the Porsonian school, in which he was himself defldent. 

An account of his life will be found in Uu* Gentleman^s Magmeine 
for May 1839 ; see also Notts and Queries (r»th scries, xii. p. 443), where 
a lull lust of his works is given. 

BARKER'S MILL, a mechanical contrivance invented by a 
Dr Barker about the end of the 17th centur>\ It consisted of a 
hollow vertical cylinder, provided with a number of horizontal 
arms fitted with lateral aperture.s ; the contrivance is mounted 
so as to rotate about the vertical axis. By allowing water to 
enter the vertical tube, a rotation, due to the discharge through 
the lateral orifices, is set up. 

BARKING, a market- town in the Romford parliamentar)^ 
division of Essex, l^ngland, on the river Roding near its junction 
with the Thames, 8 m. E. of Fenchurch Street station and 
Liverpool Street station, London, by the London, 'Dlhury & 
Southend and (ireat Eastern railways. Pop. of urban district 
of Barking town (1891)14,301 ; (1901)21,547. The church of 
St Margaret is Norman with perpendicular additions, and con- 
tains many monuments of interest. Barking was celebrated for 
its nunnery, one of the oldest and richest in England, founded 
alx>ut 670 by Erkenwald, bishop of London, and restored in 970 
by King Edgar, about a hundred years after its destruction by 
the I lanes. The alibess was a baroness ex officio, and the revenue 
at the dissolution of the monasteries was £1084. 1’here remains 
a perpendicular turreted gateway. I'here is also an ancient 
market-house, used as a town-hall. Victoria (iardens form a 
public pleasure-ground, and there are recreation grounds. The 
r»aslight and ('oke Company's works at Beck ton are in the parish, 
and also extensive rubber works. At the mouth of the Roding 
(Barking Creek) are great sewage works, receiving the Northern 
Outfall sewer from London. There are also chemical works, and 
some shipping trade, principally in timber and fish. Barking is 
a suffragan bishopric in the diocese of St Albans, 

BARKLY EAST, a town of (^pe province, South Africa, 
('.apital of a district of the .same name, and 80 m. by rail E.S.E. 
of Aliwal North. The town lies north of the Drakensberg on 
the Kraai tributary of the Orange river at an elevation of 
5831 ft. 'I’he district has an area of 1564 stj. m. and a popu- 
lation (1904) of 8490, of wliom 50% arc whites. The chief 
occupation followed is sheep-larming, the pasturage being ex- 
cellent. l.ikc Barkly West, the town and district are named 
alter Sir Henry Barkly, governor ol (^ape ('olony, 1870-1877. 

BARKLY WEST, a town of Cape province, South Africa, 21m. 
N.W. of Kimberley, capital of a district and of an electoral 
division of the same name, in (iriqiialand West. Jt is built on 
tiu' right bank of the Vaul, here .spanned by a bridge. Pop. 
(1904) 1037. Originally culled Klipdrift, the town was the first 
founded by the diggers alter the discovery in 1867 of diamonds 
along the valley of the Vaal, and it had for some years a large 
floating population. On the di.scovery of the “ dry diggings " 
at Kimberley, the majority of the diggers removed thither. 
Barkly West remains, however, the centre of the alluvial 
diamonds industry. 7 'he diamonds of this district are noted 
for their purity and lustre, and are generally a.ssociated with 
other crystals —garnets, agates, cjuartz and chalcedonies. 

Barkly West electoral division indudes the whole of Gri' 
qualand West save the Kimberley division. It is divided into 
the fiscal districts of Barkly West, Hay and Herbert, with a 
total pop. (1904) of 48,388, of whom 12,170 are whites (see 
Griqu aland). 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT, one of the most popular and 
widely dis.seminated of medieval religious romances, which owes 
its importan« e and interest to the fact that it is a Christianized 
version of th<* .story of Gautama Siddharta, the Buddha, with 
which it agrees not only in broad outline but in essential details. 

The Christian story first appears in Greek among the works of 
John (q.v.) of Damascus, who flourished in the early part of the 
8th century, and who, before he adopted the monastic life, and 
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held high office at the court of the caliph Abu Tafaral-Mausur^ 
as his father Sergius is said to have done before idm. 

The outline of the Greek etcvry is as follows St Thmnas had 
converted the people of India^ ai^ after the eremitic life originated 
in Egypt^ many Indians adopted it. But a powerful pa^ king 
arose who hated and persecuted the Christians, espeoidly the 
ascetics. After this kit^g, Abenner by name, had long been child- 
less, a boy greatly desired and matchless in beauty, was bom to 
him and received the name of Josaphat. The king, in his joy, 
summons astrologers to predict the child’s destiny. They foretell 
glory and prosperity beyond those of all his predecessors. One 
sa^, most learned of all, assents, but intimates that the scene of 
this glory will be, not the paternal kingdom, but another in- 
finitely more exalted, and ^at the child will adopt the faith 
which his father persecutes. 

Ibe boy shows a thoughtful and devout turn. King Abenner, 
troubled by this and by the remembrance of the prediction, selects 
a secluded city, in which he causes a splendid palace to be built, 
where his son should abide, attended only by tutors and servants 
in the flower of youth and health. No stranger was to have 
access, and the boy was to be cognizant of none of the sorrows of 
humanity, such as poverty, disease, old age or death, but only 
of what was pleasant, so that he should have no inducement 
to think of the future life ; nor was he ever to hear a word of 
Christ and His religion. 

Prince Josaphat grows up in this seclusion, acquires all kinds of 
knowledge and exhibits singular endowments. At length, on his 
urgent prayer, the king reluctantly permits him to pass the limits 
of the palace, after having taken all precautions to keep painful 
objects out of sight. But through some neglect of orders, the 
prince one day encounters a leper and a blind man, and asks of 
his attendants with pain and astonishment what such a sp)ectacie 
should mean, 'lliese, they tell him, are ills to which man is liable. 
Shall all men have such ills ? be asks. And in the end he returns 
home in deep depression. Another day he falls in with a decrepit 
old man, and stricken with dismay at the sight, renews his 
fluestions and hears for tlie first time of death. And in how 
many years, continues the prince, does this fate befall man ? and 
must he expect death as inevitable ? Is there way of escape ? 
No means of esi'hewing this wretched state of decay ? The 
attendants reply as may be imagined ; and Josaphat goes home 
more pensive tfum ever, dwelling on the certainty of death and 
on what shall be thereafter. 

At this time Barlaam, an eremite of great sanctity and know- 
ledge, dwelling in the wilderness of Sennaritis, divinely warned, 
travels to India in the disguise of a merchant, and gains access to 
Prince Josaphat, to whom he imparts the (Kristian doctrine and 
commends the monastic life. Suspicion arises and Barlaam 
departs. But all attempts to shake the prince’s convictions fail. 
As a last resource the king sends for I’hcudas, a magician, who 
removes the prince s attendants and substitutes seductive gins ; 
but all their blandishments are resisted through prayer. The 
king abandons these efforts and asscxriates his son in the govern- 
ment. The prince uses his power to promote religion, and every- 
thing prospers in his hands. At last Abenner himself yields to 
the faith, and after some years of pc'nitcnce dies. Josaphat 
surrenders the kingdom to a friend called Barachias and departs 
for the wilderness. After two years of painful search and much 
buffeting by demons he finds Barlaam. The latter dies, and 
Josaphat survives as a hermit many years. King Barachias 
^terwards arrives, and transfers the Ixxiies of the two saints to 
India, where they arC the source of many miracles. 

Now this stor)^ is, mutatis mutandis^ the story of Buddha. It 
will suffice to recall the Buddha’s education in a secluded palace, 
liis encounter successively with a decrepit old man, with a man in 
mortal disease and poverty, with a dead body, and, lastly, with 
a religious recluse radiant with peace and dignity, and his 
consequent abandonment of his princely state for the ascetic 
life in the jungle. Some of the correspondences in the two stories 
are most minute, and even the phraseology, in which some of 
the deuils of Jos^hat's history are described, almost literally 
renders the Sanskrit of the Lolita Vistara. More than that, the 


very word Joasaph or Josaphat (Arabic, Yudasaif) is a corruption 
of Bodisat due to a confusion Itetween the Arabic letters for V 
and B, and Bodisatva is a common title for the Buddha in the 
many birth-stories that clustered round the life of the sage. 
There are good reasons for thinking that tlie Christian story did 
not originate with John of Damascus, and a strong case has been 
made out by Zotenberg that it reflects the religious struggles and 
disputes of the early 7th century in Syria, and that the Greek 
text was edited by a monk of Saint Saba named John, his version 
being the source of all later texts and translations. How much 
older than this the (Christian story is, we cannot tell, but it is 
interesting to remember that it embodies in the form of a speech 
the “ Apology ” of the 2nd-century philosopher Aristides. After 
its appearance among the writings of John of Damascus, it was 
incorporated with Simeon Metaphrastes’ Lives of the Saints 
(e, 950), and thence gained great vogue, being translated into 
almost every European language. A famous Icelandic version 
was made for Prince Hakon early in the 13th century. In the 
East, too, it took on new life and Catholic missionaries freely used 
it in their propaganda. 'I’hus a Tagala (Philippine) translation 
was brought out at Manila in 1712. Besides furnishing the early 
playwrights with material for miracle plays, it has supplied 
episodes and apologues to many a writer, including Boccaccio, 
John Gower and Shakespeare. Rudolph of Ems about 1220 
expanded it into a long poem of 16,000 lines, celebrating the 
victory of Christian over heathen teaching. The heroes of the 
romance have even attained saintly rank. Their names were 
inserted by Petrus de Natalibus in his Catalogus Sanctorum 
(c, 1380), and Cardinal Baronius included them in the official 
Martyrologium authorized by Sixtus V.( 1585-1 59o)under the date 
of the 27th of November. In the Orthodox Eastern Church “ the 
holy Josaph, son of Abener, king of India ” is allotted the 
26th of August. Thus unwittingly Gautama the Buddha has 
come to official recognition as a saint in two great branches of 
the Catholic (Church, and no one will say that he does not deser\'e 
the honour. A church dedicated Divo Josaphat in Palermo is 
probably not the only one of its kind. 

The identity of the stori<\s of Btiddha and St Josaphat was r*'- 
cognlzcd by the historian of Portuguese India, Diogo do Couto 
(1542-1016), as may be seen in liis history {Dei. v. Uv, vi. cap. 2). 
In modern linu‘S the honour belongs to Laboulayc (1859), Fi‘lix 
f jebrecht in j86o putting it beyond dispute. Subsequent re*searchos 
have been earned out by Zotenberg. Max Muller, Rhys Davids, 
Braunholtz and Joseph Jacol)s, who published hi.s Barlaam mid 
Josaphat in 1896. 

BAR-LB-DUC, a town of north-eastern France, capital of the 
department of Meuse, 50 m. E.S.E. of Chalons-sur-Marne, on 
the main line of the Eastern railway between that town and 
Nancy. Pop. (1906) 14,624. The lower, more modem and busier 
part of the town extends along a narrow valley, shut in by wooded 
or vine-clad hills, and is traversed throughout its length by the 
Omain, which is crossed by several bridges. 1 1 is limited towards 
the north-east by the canal from the Marne to the Rhine, on the 
south-west by a small arm of the Ornain, called the ("anal des 
Usines, on the left bank of which the upper town (Ville Haute) 
is .situated. The Ville Haute, which is reached by staircases and 
steep narrow thoroughfares, is intersected by a long, quiet street, 
bordereil by houses of the 15th, i6th and 17th centuries. In this 
quarter are the remains (lOth centuiy) of the chateau of the 
dukes of Bar, dismantled in 1670, the old clock-tower and the 
college, built in the latter half of the 16th century. Its church 
of St Pierre (14th and 15th centuries) contains a skilfully-carved 
efligy in white stone of a half-decayed corpse, the work of Ligier 
Richier (15CKH-1572), a pupil of Michelaiigclo — erected to the 
memory of Rene de Ciialons (d. 1544). The lower town contains 
the official buildings and two or three churches, but these are of 
little interest. Among the statues of distinguished natives of the 
town is one to (’hades Nicolas Oudinot, whose house serves as the 
hotel-de-villc. Bar-le-Duc has tribunes of first instance and of 
commerce, a board of trade arbitrators, a lycce, a training-college 
for girls, a chamber of commerce, a brauich of the Bank of France 
and an art museum. 'Hie industries of the town include iron- 
founding and the manufacture of machinery, corsets, hosiery. 
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iiannoi go^s, jam and wall-paper, and brewing, cotton spinning 
and weaving, leather-dressii^ and dyeing. Wine, tim^r and 
iron are important articles of commerce. 

Bar-le-Duc was at one time the seat of the countship, later 
duchy, of Bar, the history of which is given below. Though 
probably of ancient origin, the town was unimportant till the 
loth century when it became the residence of the counts. 

Counts and Dukes of Bar. In the middle of the loth 
century the territory of Bar (Barrois) formed a dependency of 
the Empire. In the nth century its lords were only counts by 
title ; they belonged to the house of Mousson (which also possessed 
the countships of Month^liard and Ferrette), and usually fought 
in the French ranks, while their neighbours, the dukes of Lorraine, 
adhered to the German side. Theobjild I., count of Bar, was an 
ally of Philip Augustus, as was also his son Henry II., who 
distinguished himself at the battle of Bouvines in 1214. But 
sometimes the counts of Bar bore arms against France. In 1301 
Henry HI. having made an alliance \(itb Edward I. of England, 
whose daughter he Imd married, was vanquished by Philip the 
Fair, who forced him to do homage for a part of Barrois, situated 
west of the Meuse, which was called Barrois mouvanU In 1354 
Robert, count of Bar, who had married the daughter of King 
John, was made marquis of Pont-k-Mousson by the emperor 
Charles IV. and took the title of duke of Bar. His successor, 
Edward HI., was killed at Agincourt in 1415. In 1419 Louis of 
Bar, brother of the last-named, a cardinal and bishop of Chalons, 
gave the duchy of Bar to Rene of Anjou, the gramlson of his 
sister Yolande, who married Isabella, duchess of Lorraine. 
Yolande of Anjou, who in 1444 had married Ferri of Lorraine, 
count of Vaudemont, became heiress of Nicholas of Anjou, duke 
of Calabria and of Lorraine, in 1473, Ren6 of Anjou, duke 

of Bar, in 1480 ; thus Lorraine, with Barrois added to it, once 
more returned to the family of its ancient dukes. United with 
Lorraine to France in 1634, Barrois remained, except for short 
intervals, part of the royal domain. It was granted in 1738 to 
Stanislaus l^eszczynski, ex-king of Poland, and on his death in 
1766 was once more attached to the crown of France. (M. P.*) 

BARLETTA (anc. Barduli), a seaport town and episcopal see 
of Apulia, Italy, on the K.S.E. coast, in the province of Bari, 
34 J m. W.N.W. of Bari by rail. Pop. (igoi) 42,022. Its import- 
ance dates from the time of the Hohenstaufen. I'hc Gothic 
church of S. Scpolcro was built at the close of the 12th century, 
and the Romanesque cathedral was begun at the same period, 
but added to later. In front of the former church stands a 
bronze statue, 14 ft. in height, of the emperor Heraclius. The 
castle behind the cathedral dates from 1537. The harbour is 
good. Tt was cleared by 508 sailing-vessels and 461 steamers, tlie 
latter with a total tonnage of 364,904 in 1904 ; the exports were 
of the value of £180,699 (principally w'inc, sulphur, oil, tartar and 
tartaric acid), and the imjiorts £92,486 (coal, timber and sundries). 

In the neighbourhood (between Andria and Uorato), during 
the siege cT Barletta by the French in 1503, the town being 
defended by the Spanish army, a combat took place between 
thirteen picked knights of Italy and France, which resulted in 
favour of the former : it has been celebrated by Massimo d 
Azeglio in his Disfida di Barletta, Seven miles to the N.W. are 
the salt-works of Barletta, now known under the name of 
Margherita di Savoia. (^ ■ ^s.) 

BARLEY {Hordeum i^aivmm), a member of the grass family, 
and an important cereal which lielongs peculiarly to temperate 
regions. It originated from a wild species, H, spontaneum^ a 
narive of western Asia and has been cultivated from the earliest 
times. Three subspecies or races are recognized, (i.) //. sativum, 
snhsp. distickum (described by Linnaeus as a distinct species, 
f/. distichon), two-rowed barley. Only the middle spikelet of 
each triplet is fertile ; the ear has therefore only two longitudinal 
rows of grain, and the spikes are .strongly compre.s.sed later^ly. 
lliis approaches most neariy to the wild stock, from which it is 
distinguished by the non-jointed axis and somewhat shorter 
a\\Tis. This is the race most commonly grown in the British j 
Isles and in central Europe, and includes a large number of I 
sub-races and varieties among which arc the finest malting- | 


barleys. The chief sul^races are («) peacock, fan or battledore 
barley, described by Linnaeus as a istinct species, H. neoeriim, 
with erect short ears about 24 in. long, broad at the base and 
narrow at the tip, suggesting an open fan or peacock’s tail ; 
(b) erect-eared barleys (var. erectum) with erect broad cars and 
closely-packed plump grains ; (c) nodding barleys (var. tmians). 
The ripe ears of the last hang so as to liecome almost parallel with 
the stem ; they are narrower and longer than in (b), owing to the 
grains l>eing placed farther apart on the rachis ; it includes the 
Chevalier variety, one of the best for malting purposes, (ii.) H. 
sativum, subsp. hexastichum, six-rowed barley (the U, hexasUchm 
of Linnaeus). All the flowers of each triplet of spikelets on both 
sides of the rachis are fertile and produce ripe fruits ; hence the 
ear produces six longitudinal rows of grain. 'I'he ears are short, 
erect, and the grain thin and coarse ; the straw is also short. It 
is a hardy race, but owing to the poor quality of the grain Is 
rarely met with in Great Britain, (iil) //. sativum, subsp. 
vulgare, here, bigg or four-rowed barley (the H, vttlgare of 
Linnaeus. All the flowers of each triplet are fertile as in (ii.), 
but the rows arc not arranged regularly at equal distances round 
the rachis. I'he central fruits of each triplet form two regular 
rows, but the lateral spikelets form not four straight single rows 
as in (ii.), but two regular double rows, the whole ear appearing 
irregularly four-rowed. I'his race seems to be of later origin 
than the others. The ears are ere^-t, about in. long, the 
grains thinner and longer than in the two-rowed race, and the 
awns stiff and firmly adhering to the flowering glume. 'Fhe var. 
pallidum is the barley most frecjuently cultivated in nortliern 
Europe* and northern Asia. This race was formerly used for malt 
and lieer, but owing to its laiger amount of gluten as compared 
with starch it is less adapted for brewing tlian the two-rowed sorts. 
To this belong the varieties nakerl barley (//. coeleste and //. 
nudum) and Himalayan barley (//. irifurcatum and H, aegiceras). 
In both the fruits fall out freely from the glume, and in the 
latter the awns are three-pronged and shorter than the grain. 

Barley is the most hardy of all cereal grains, its limit of 
cultivation extending farther north than any other ; and, at 
the same time, it can be profitably cultivated in sub- tropical 
countries. I'he opinion of Pliny, that it is the most ancient 
aliment of mankind, appears to be well-founded, for no less than 
three varieties have been found in the lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land, in deposits belonging to the Stone Period. According to 
Professor Hecr these varieties are the common two-rowed 
(//. distickum), the large six-rowed {H, hexastichum, var. densuni), 
and the small six-rowed (//. hexastichum, var. sanctum). The 
last variety is Ixith the mo.st ancient and tlie most commonly 
fi)und, and is the sacred barley of antiquity, ears of whic:h are 
frequently represented plaited in the hair of the god(.le.ss (>eres, 
Iwsides being figured on ancient coins. 'I'he cultivation of barley 
in ancient Egypt is indicated in Exod. ix. 31. 'fill witliin recent 
times barley formed an important source of food in northern 
countrie.s, and barley rakes are still to some extent eaten. 
Owing, however, to its poverty in that form of nitrogenous 
compound called gluten, so abundant in wheat, liarley -flour 
cannot be baked into vesiculated bread ; still it is a bighly- 
nutritious substance, the salts it contains having a high propor- 
tion of phosphoric acid. 'I'he following is the composition of 
barley-meal according to Von Bibra, omitting the salts : — 

Water 15 percent. 

Nitrogenous compounds . I2»98i „ 

Gum ...... 6.744 

Sugar ...... 3.200 

Starch 59 * 95 w 

Fat . . . . .2.170 


Barley is now chiefly cultivated for malting (see Malt) to 
prepare spirits and liecr (see Brewing), hut it is also largely 
employed in domestic cookery. For the latter purpose the hard, 
somewhat flinty grains are preferable, and they are prepared by 
grinding off the outer cuticle which forms “ pot barley.” When 
the attrition Is carried further, so that the grain is reduced to 
.small round pellets, it is termed “ pearl barley.” Patent Ijarley 
Is either pot or pearl barley reduced to flour. Under the name 
decoctum hordet, a preparation of barley is included in the 
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Pharmacopoeia, which is of value as a demulcent and 
emollient drink in febrile and inflammatory disorders. 

CtdHvation . — ^Apart from the growth-habits of the plant itself, 
the consideration that chiefly determines the routine of barley 
cultivation is the demand on the part of the maltster for uni- 
formity of sample. Less care is required in its cultivation when 
it is intended for feeding live-stock. It is essential that the grains 
on the maltster’s floor should germinate simultaneously, hence at 
the time of reaping, the whole crop must be as nearly as possible 
in the same stage of maturity. ()n rich soils the crop is liable to 
grow too rapidly and yield a coarse, uneven sample, consequently 
the best barley is grown on light, open and preferably calcareous 
soils, while if the condition of the soil is too high it is often reduced 
by growing wheat before the barley. 

Barley (see Agriculture, Crops and Cropping) is a rapidly- 
growing and shallow-rooted plant. The upper layer of the soil 
must therefore be free from weeds, finely pulverized and stocked 
with a readily-availahle supply of nutriment. In most rotations 
barley is grown after turnips, or some other “ cleaning ” crop, 
with or without the interposition of a wheat crop. The roots are 
fed off by sheep during autumn and early winter, after which the 
ground is ploughed to a depth of 3 or 4 in. only in order 
not to put the layer of soil fertilized by the sheep beyond reach 
of the plant. The ground is then left unworked and open to the 
crumbling influence of frost till towards the end of winter, when 
it is stirred with the cultivator followed by the harrows, or in 
some cases ploughed with a shallow furrow. The seed, which 
should be plump, light in colour, with a thin skin covered by 
fine wrinkles, is sown in March and early April ‘ at the rate of 
from 8 to 12 pecks to the acre and lightly harrowed in. As even 
distribution at a uniform depth is necessary, the drill is preferred 
to the broadcast-seeder for barley sowing. In early districts 
seeding may take place as early as February, provided a fine 
tilth is obtainable, but it rarely extends beyond the end of April. 
If artificial manures are used, a usual dressing consists of 2 or 
3 cwt. of superphosphate to the acre at the time of sowing, 
followed, if the ground is in poor condition, by i cwt. of nitrate 
of soda when the plant is showing. Nitrogen must, however, be 
applied with caution as it makes the barley rich in albumen, 
and highly albuminous barley keeps badly and easily loses its 
germinating capacity. Farm-yard manure should also 1 ^ avoided. 
After-cultivation may comprise rolling, harrowing (to preserve 
the fineness of the tilth) and in some districts hoeing. Barley is 
cut, either with scythe or machine, when it is quite ripe with the 
ears bending over. The crop is often allowed to lie loose for a day 
or two, owing to the belief tliat sunshine and dews or even showers 
mellow it and improve its colour. It may even be stacked without 
tying into sheaves, though this course involves greater expendi- 
ture of labour in carrying and afterwards in threshing. There 
is a prejudice against the use of the binder in reaping liarley, as 
it is impossible to secure uniformity of colour in the grain when 
the stalks are tightly tied in the sheaf, and the sun has not free 
access to those on the inside. In any case it must not be stacked 
while damp, and if cut by machine is therefore sometimes tied 
in sheaves and set up in stooks as in the case of wheat. The 
uliovc sketch indicjites the general principles of Iwirley-cultivation, 
but in practice they arc often modified by local custom or farming 
exigencies. 

Barley is liable to smut and the other fungus diseases which 
attack wheat and the insect pests which prey on the two 
plants are also similar. The larvae of the ribbon-foi)tcd corn-fly 
{CJdorops caused great injury to the barley crop in 

Great Britain in 1893, when the plant was weakened by extreme 
drought. A fair crop of barley yields about 36 bushels (56 lb to 
the bushel) per acre, but under the best conditions 40 and 50 
bushels may obt;\iiu*d. ‘Phe yield of straw is from 15 to 20 
cwt. per acre. Barley -si raw is considered inferior both as fodder 
and litter. 

BARLEY-BREAK, an old English country game frequently 
mentioned by the poets of the 17th and i8th centuries. It was 

’ B:irK'y is occasion dly sown in nnlnmii to provide keep for sheep 
in the lolfowin^^ si)ring. 


played by three pairs composed of one of each sex, who were 
stationed in three bases or plots, contiguous to each other. 
The couple occupying the middle base, called kell or prison, 
endeavoured to catch the other two, who, when chased, might 
break to avoid being caught. If one was overtaken, he and his 
companion were condemned to heU, From this game was taken 
the expression “ the last couple in hell,” often used in old plays. 

BARLEY-CORN, a grain of barley, and thus a measure taken 
from the length of a grain of barley, three of which (sometimes 
four) were considered to make up an inch. The barley-corn has 
been personified as representing the malt liquor made from 
barley, as in Burns’s song “ John Barleycorn.” 

BARLOW, SIR GEORGE HILARO (1762-1847), Anglo-Indian 
statesman, was appointed to the Bengd Civil Service in 1778, 
and in 1788 carried into execution the permanent settlement of 
Bengal. When the marquess of Cornwallis died in 1805, Sir 
George Barlow was nominated provisional governor-general, and 
his passion for economy and retrenchment in that capacity has 
caused him to be known as the only governor-general who 
diminished the area of British territory ; but his nomination 
was rejected by the home government, and Lord Minto was 
appointed. Subsequently Barlow was created governor of 
Madras, where his want of tact caused a mutiny of officers in 
1809, similar to that which had previously occurred under Clive. 
In 1812 he was recalled, and lived in retirement until his death 
in February 1847. He was crealeri a baronet in 1803. 

BARLOW, JOEL (1754-1812), American poet and politician, 
born in Redding, Fairfield county, Connecticut, on the 24th of 
March 1754. He graduated at Yale in 1778, was a post-graduate 
student there for two years, and from September 1780 until the 
close of the revolutionary war was chaplain in a Massachusetts 
brigade. He then, in 1783, removed to Hartford, Connecticut, 
established there in July 1784 a weekly paper, the American 
Mercury j with which he was connected for a year, and in 1 786 was 
admitted to the bar. At Hartford he was a member of a group 
of young writers including Lemuel Hopkins, David Humphreys 
and John Trumbull, known in American literary histor\^ as the 
“ Hartford Wit .” He contributed to the Anarchiad, a series of 
satirico-political papers, and in 1787 published a long and 
ambitious poem, The Vision 0] Columbus, which gave him a 
considerable literary reputation and was once much read. In 
1788 he went to France as the agent of the Scioto Land Company, 
his object being to sell lands and enlist immigrants. He seems 
to have been ignorant of the fraudulent character of the company, 
which failed disastrously in 1790. He had previously, however, 
induced the company of Prenchmen, who ultimately founded 
Gallipolis, Ohio, to emigrate to America. In Paris he became 
a liberal in religion and an advanced republican in politics. 
He remained abroad for several years, spending much of his 
time in J^ondon ; was a member of the obnoxious “ London 
Society for Constitutional Information ” ; published various 
radical essays, including a volume entitled Advice to the Privileged 
Orders (1792), which was proscribed by the British government ; 
and was made a citizen of France in 1792. He was American 
consul at Algiers in 1 795-1 797, securing the release of American 
prisoners held for ransom, and negotiating a treaty with Tripoli 
( 1 796). He returned to America in 1805, and lived near Washing- 
ton, D.C., until 1811, when he became American plenipotentiary 
to France, charged with negotiating a commercial treaty with 
Nap>oleon, and with securing the restitution of confiscated 
American property or indemnity therefor. He was summoned 
for an interview with Napoleon at Wilna, but failed to see the 
emperor there ; became involved in the retreat of the French 
army ; and, overcome by exposure, died at the Polish village of 
Zamowiec on the 24th of December 1812. In 1807 he had pub- 
lished in a sumptuous volume tht Columbiad, an enlarged edition 
of his Vision of Columbus, more pompous even than the original ; 
but, though it added to his reputation in some quarters, on the 
whole it was not well received, and it has subsequently been much 
ridiculed. The poem for which he is now best known is his mock 
heroic Hasty Pudding (1793). Besides the writings mentioned 
above, he published Conspiracy of Kings, a Poem addressed to 
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the Inhabitants of Europe from atwiher Quarter of the Globe (1792) ; 
View of the Public Debt, Receipts and Expenditure of the United 
States (x8oo) ; and the Political Writings of Joel Barlow (2nd ed., 

1 796). He also published an edition, “ corrected and enlaiged/’ 
of Isaac Watt’s Imitation of the Psalms of David (1786). 

vSee C. B. Todd’s Life and Letters of Joel Barlow (New York and 
London, i88<:>) ; and a chapter, “ The Literary Strivings of Joel 
Barlow.” in M. C. Tyler's Lktee Men of Letters (New York and 
X.ondon, 1895). 

BARLOW, PETER (i776<-i862), English writer on pure and 
applied mathematics, was born at Norwich in 1776 and died on 
the I St of March i8()2. In 1806 he was appointed mathematical 
master in the Woolwich Academy, and filled that post for forty- 
one years. In i8'*3 he was made a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and two years later received the Copley medal. Steam loco- 
motion received much attention at his hands, and he sat on the 
railway commissions of 1836, 1839, 1842, 1845. He received 
many distinctions from British and foreign scientific societies. 
Barlow’s principal works are — Elemeftlary Investigation of the 
Theory of Numbers (1811); New Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary (1814); Essay on Magnetic Attractions (1820). The 
investigations on magnetism led to the important practical 
discovery of a means of rectifying or compensating compass 
errors in ships. Besides compiling numerous useful tables, he 
contributed largely to the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 

BARM (a word common to Teutonic languages), the scum 
formed on the top of malt liquor when fermenting ; yeast used to 
leaven bread, or to set up fermentation in liquor. 

BARMECIDES, more accurately Barmakids, a noble Persian 
family which attained great power under the Abbasid caliphs. 
Barmak, the founder of the family, was a Persian fire-worshipjjer, 
and is supposed to have been a native of Khorasan. According 
to tradition, his wife was taken for a time into the harem of 
Abdallah, brother of Kotaiba the conqueror of Balkh, and be- 
came the mother of Khalid b. Barmak the Barmecide. Barmak 
subsequently (about a.d. 736) rebuilt and adorned his native 
city of Balkh after the rebellion of Harith. The family prospered, 
and his grandson Yahya b. Khalid was the vizier of the caliph 
Mahdi and tutor of Harun al-Rashid. His sons Fadl and Jafar 
(the Giafar of the Arabian Nights) both occupied high offices 
under Harun. The story of their disgrace, though romantic, 
is not improbable. Harun, it is said, found his chief pleasure 
in the sewriety of his sister ‘Abbiisa and Jafar, and in order that 
these two might be with him continuously without breach of 
etiquette, persuaded them to contract a purely formal marriage. 
The conditions were, however, not observed and Harun, learning 
tliat 'Abbasa had borne a .son, caused Jafar suddenly to 
be arrested and beheaded, and the rest of the family except 
Mahommed, Yahya’s brother, to be imprisoned and deprived 
of their property. It is probable, however, that Harfin’s anger 
was caused to a large extent by the insinuations of his courtiers 
that he was a mere puppet in the hands of a powerful family. 
See further Caliphate, section C, §§ 4, 5. 

The expression “ Barmecide Feast,” to denote an imaginary 
banquet, is drawn from one of the talcs (“ The Barlxir’s 'Talc 
of his Sixth flrother ”) in the Arabian Nights, in which a series 
of empty dishes is served up to a hungry man to test his sense 
of humour by one of the Barmecides (see edition by J.. (\ 
Smithers, Lond., i8(>4» vol. i. 317). 

BARMEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine province 
and the governmental district of Diisseldorf. Pop. (1816) 
19,030; (1890) 116,144; (1905) 156,148. It is served by the 
main railway from Berlin to Aix-la-Chapelle, and lies immediately 
east of Elberfeld, with which it virtually forms one town. It 
stretches for some 4 m. along the narrow valley of the river 
Wupper, which, within the municipal boundaries, is cr(»sscd by 
twenty bridges. High wooded hills surround it. It is divided 
into three main districts. Upper, Middle and Lower Barmen, and 
is connected, throughout its length, with Elberfeld, by railway, 
tramway, and a suspended trolley line, hanging over the bed of the 
Wupper. It contains nine Evangelical and two Roman Oitholic 
churche.s, a stately modern town hall, a Hall of Fame {Rtihmes- 
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halle), with statues of the emperors William 1 . and Frederick III., 
a theatre, a picture-gallery, an ethnographical museum, and an 
exchange. There arc many public monuments, one to Bismarck, 
another to the poet Emil Rittershaus (1834-1897), a native of the 
town, and one commemorative of the Franco-German War of 
1870-71. ^ There are several high-grade public schools, academies 
of technical science, engineering and textile industry, and a 
missionary theological seminary. Barmen is one of the most 
important manufacturing centres of Germany. The rapid 
development of its commercial actixity only dates from the 
beginning of the 19th century. It is the chief seat of ribbon 
weaving in Germany, and manufactures thread, lace, braids, 
cotton and cloth goods, carpets, silks, machinery, steel wares, 
plated goods and buttons, the last industry employing about 
15,000 hands. There are numerous bleaching-fields, print-fields 
and dyeworks famous for their Turkey-red, soap works, chemical 
works and potteries. There are also extensive breweries. Its 
export trade, partif-ularly to the United States, is very consider- 
able. The hills lying S. of the low'ii are laid out in public grounds. 
Here are a health resort, a tower commanding an extensive view, 
and numerous villas. Barmen, although mentioned in chronicles 
in the iith century, did not attain civic rights until 1808, when 
it was formed into a municipality by the grand-duke of Berg. 

See A. Shmlwell, Indiisirittl Efficiency (iQfiO), for a good description 
of the industrial aspect. 

BARMOTE COURT (also written Berohmote, Barghmote, 
Bar(’emote, Barmoot), a name applied to courts held in the 
lead-mining districts of Derbyshire, England, for the purpose of 
determining the customs jwculiar to the industry and also for the 
settlements of any disputes which may arise in connexion there- 
with. Barmote courts are of very ancient origin, having Iwn 
in existence in the reign of Edward 1 . Their jurisdiction extemls 
both to the crown lands in the iluchy of Lancaster and to those 
under individual ownership, comprising seven clearly defined 
districts. Owing to the progress made in modern mining, many 
of the c'ustoms and much of the procedure had become obsolete, 
and their powers were regulated by the High Peak Mining 
(ustoms and Mineral Courts Act 1851. An appeal from the 
jurisdiction of the courts lies by way of certiorari. 

BARMOUTH {Abermaw, mouth of the Maw, or Mawddach, in 
Cardigan Bay, the only haven in Merionethshire, North Wales), 
a small seaport on the north of the estuary. Pop. of urban 
district (1901), 22 The ride to Dolgelley (Dolgellau) is fine. 
The ixirish church, Llanaber, m. from Barmouth, is on a cliff 
overlooking the sea. Barmouth is a favourite bathing place, on 
the Cambrian railway. It is a centre for coaching in summer, 
especially to and through the of Llangollen. 

BARNABAS, in the New Testament, the surname, according 
to Ac ts iv. 36, given by the apostles (possibly in contrast to 
Joseph Harsabbas, Acts i. 23) to Joseph, ” a Levite, a man of 
Cyprus by birth,” who, though like J^aul not of the 'J welve, came 
like him to rank as an apostle (Acts xiv. 4, 14, 1 Cor. ix. 6 ; see 
Apostle), 1 'he CJreek rendering of this Semitic name (vUs 
TrapuKhrjtrfM^) may bc translated “ son of consolation” (as in the 
A.V.), or “ son of exhorUition ” (as in the R.V.). But there is 
an initial difficulty about the Greek rendering itself, as no 
satisfactory etymology of Ifar-nabas in this sense has as yet been 
suggested. The one at present in fax’our on the ground of philo- 
logical analogy (see Z.N.T.W., 1906, p. 91 for a fresh instance), 
viz. Bar-Nebo, lacks intrinsic fitness for a Jew and a Levite, and 
of course does not accord with the statement in Acts itself. 
Hence it still seems best to assume some unknown Aramaic form 
equivalent to 7rapttKA>;frts', and then to take the latter in the 
sense of comfort or encouragement. This rendering, rather than 
“ exhortation ” in the sense of eloquence, best suits the usage 
of Acts, which suggests such comfort as is given by encouraging 
rather than rousing words (ix. 31, xi. 23, xiii. 15, xv. 31 f. ; cf. 
Luke ii. 25, vi. 24). All we hear of Barnabas points to goodness 
of heart (” a good man,” xi. 24) as his distinctive quality, giving 
fineness of perception (ix. 27, xi. 25 f.) and large insight into 
essentials (xi. 23 f.). It was probably tlie practically helpful and 
encouraging form that his gift as a ” prophet ” took (Acts xiii. 1, 
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with X Cor. xiv. 3). It is perhaps significant that his first ap^ar- 
ance is of the generously helpful kind described in Acts iv. 36 f . 
Yet we must beware of regarding Barnabas as merely a fine 
character ; he plays too prominent a part in the New Testament 
for any such limitation. Thus, he next appears as braving the 
suspicions which dogged the ex-persecutor Saul (Paul)— possibly 
an old acquaintance in Hellenist circles at Jerusalem (cf. vi, 9, 
ix. 29)— and introducing him to the older apostles (ix. 27). More 
suggestive still of high repute as a man of insight and authority 
is his mission from the Jerusalem Church to inspect and judge 
of the new departure in the Clospel at Antioch, in Acts 5d. 22. 
'Fhis means very much, though his modesty led him to call in the 
aid of his friend Saul to cope with the new and expanding situation 
(25 f.). After their brief joint visit to Judaea and Jerusalem 
(xi. 30, xii. 25) we next get a glimpse of Barnabas as still chief 
among the spiritual leaders of the Antiochene Church, and as 
called by the Spirit, along with Saul, to initiate the wider 
mission of the Oospel, outeide Syria even, in regions beyond 
(xiii, 2, 4). He led the way to his native Cyprus ; but in the 
crucial struggle with the magician Bar- Jesus, in the presence 
of the governor of the island (xiii. 7 ff,), Saul seems to have come 
so decisively to the front, that henceforth, for the author of Acts 
he takes the lead, and Barnabas appears as his colleague (see 
xiii. 13, ** Paul and his company,” and note the turning back of 
Mark, the kinsman of Barnabas). The fact that at Lystra the 
natives styled Barnabas, Zeus, and Paul, Hermes, while suggest- 
ing that Barnabas was the man of nobler mien, proves that Paul 
was the chief speaker (xiv. 12) ; and the notices in the Pauline 
epistles fully bear out the view that the gos])el of the Gentiles ” 
whicli they preached was in conception Paul’s (Gal. ii. 1-9). 
Indeed, Barnabas’s vacillation at AntiocJi, as recorded in GaL 
ii. II fi. (whether it preceded or followed their mission in Acts 
xiii.-xiv.), shows that, while gifted with true intuitions, he was 
not strong in thinking out his position to all its issues on principle, 
and that it was here tliat Paul was so immensely his superior. 
But what Barnabas did .see with full reasoned conviction, he 
was staunch in upholding ; thus he upheld the general cause of 
Gentile freedom from the obligation of circumcision (as distinct 
from perfect religious equality with Jewish believers) at the 
Jerusalem conference (Acts x\‘.). With this stand for principle, 
however, his main work, as a great link in the transition of 
the Gospel from its Jewish to its universal mission, reached 
its climax ; and Acts transfers its attention wholly to Paul, 
after explaining how their roads parted under rather painful 
circumstances (xv. 37 ff.). 

When Barnabas sails away with Mark to resume work in 
Cyprus, the mists of liistory hide him from our sight. Only 
now and again do we catch fugitive and increasingly doubtful 
glimpses of him and his work. We learn from i Cor. ix. 6 that 
he adhered to Paul’s principle of self-support in his mission work, 
and from Col. iv. 10 that his name was well known and respected 
at (olossae about a.I). 60. 'J'radition, which early regards him 
as one of the seventy (Clem. Alex.), carries him, plausibly enough, 
to Alexandria {Clem. Horn, i. 8, ii. 4 ; cf. tlie ascription to him 
of tlie Alexandrine Epistle of Barnabas), But the evidence for his 
Imving visited Rome (later tradition stiys also Milan) is strbnger 
because more varied {Clem, Recog. i. 7, cf. Horn. i. 7 ; the early 
Actus Petri Vercellenses ; and tlie late Cypriot Encomiurr^y 
especially if we might trust tlie Western ascription to him of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, which tiegins with Tertullian {De Pud. 20). 
But this may itself be mere inference from its self-description 
(xiii. 22), as a “ word of exhortation,” to the “ son of exhorta- 
tion ” (Acts iv. 3()) as its author. The legend of liis missionary 
labours in Cyprus, induding martyrdom at Salamis, is quite 
late and untrustworthy. The date of his death is uncertain, 
but he was probably no longer living when Acts was written 
{c. A.D. 75 -^)- 

His was essentially a mediating role. He filled a position 
intermediate between Jjew'isli and Pauline Christianity— one 
characteristic of Christian Hellenists generally. Hence he is 
apokon of with respect in the Clementines : while Paul, as a 
radical in relation to tlie Law, is discountenanced. If we could 


confidently credit him with the authorship of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, we could conceive his theological standpoint more 
exactly. But, in any case, the Barnabas of history was a greater 
man than the Barnabas of modern tradition. 

See W. Cunningham. Epistle of Barnabas, pp. xlvii.-lxii. ; O. 
Braunsberger. Der Apostel Barnabas, sein Leben .... (Mainz, 1876) ; 
artides s.v, in Ency. Biblica and >lastings's Dictionary of the Bible, 

The Epistle of Barnabas is one of the apocryphal books 
of the New Testament. At the end of the Codex Sinaiticus of 
the 4th century, as a sort of appendix to the New Testament, 
there stands an “ Epistle of Barnabas.” Here it is followed by 
the Shepherd of Hernias y while in an 11th-century MS., which 
contains also the Didachiy it is followed by two writings which 
themselves form an appendix to the New Testament in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, This means that it once enjoyed quasi- 
canonical authority, a fact amply borne out by what Eusebius 
{H.E. iii. 25) says as to its standing in the ancient Churdi. 
It was at Alexandria that its authority was greatest. Clement 
comments on it, as on the canonical scriptures, in his Hypoiyposes; 
Origen cites it in the same spirit as scripture (C, Celsumy i. 63, De 
Princ. iii. 2, 4, 7). Qement, too, ascril^ it to “ the apostle ” or 
“ the prophet ” Barnabas {Strom, ii. 6, 31, cf. ii. 20, 116), with 
explicit reference to Paul’s fellow-apostle. Internal evidence 
makes iliis ascription impossible, nor does the epistle itself lay 
any claim to such authorship. Lightfoot, indeed, suggests that its 
author was some unknown namesake ” of the famous Barnabas : 
but it is simpler to suppose that it was fathered upon the latter 
by the Alexandrian Church, ready to believe that so favourite a 
writing was of apostolic origin. 

“ I'hat Alexandria, the place of its earliest reception, was also 
the place of its birth, is borne out by the internal evidence of 
style and interpretation, which is Alexandrian throughout” 
(Lightfoot). The picture, too, which it gives of the danger lest 
the Cliristianity of its readers should be unduly Judaic in feeling 
and practice, suits well the experiences of a writer living in 
Alexandria, where Judaism was immensely strong. Further, he 
shows an “ astonishing familiarity with the Jewish rites,” in the 
opinion of a modern Jew (Koliler in the Jewish Encycl.) ; so 
much so, that the latter agrees with another Jewish scholar 
in saying that ‘‘ tlie writer seems to have been a converted Jew, 
whose fanatic zeal rendered him a bitter opponent of Judaism 
within the Christian Church.” These opinions must overrule the 
view of some Christian scholars that the writer often blunders 
in Jewish matters, the fact being that his knowledge is derived 
from the J udaism of Alexandria * rather than Palestine. But we 
need not therefore regard the author as of Jewish birth. It is 
enough, and more in keeping with the thought as a whole, to 
regard him as having been in close contact witli Judaism, 
possibly as a proselyte. He now uses his knowledge to warn his 
readers, .with intense passion, i^aiast all compromise between 
I udaism and the Gospel. In this he goes so far as to deny any 
iiistorical connexion between the two, maintaining with all the 
devices of an extravagant allegorlsnj, including tlie Rabbinic 
Gemalria based on the numcirical values of letters (ix. 7 f.), that 
the Law and Prophecy, as meant by God, had never been given 
to Israel as a people. The Divine oracles had ever pointed to 
the Christian Covenant, and liad been so understood by the men 
of God in Israel, whereas the apostate people had turned aside 
to keep the ceremonial letter of the Law at the instigation of an 
evil angel (ix. 4). In this way he takes in succession the typical 
Jewish institutions — Circumcision, Foods, Ablutions, Covenant, 
Sabbath, Temple — showing their spiritual counterpart in the New 
People and its ordinances, and that the Cross was prefigured 
from the first. Such insight {gnosis) into the reality of the case 
he regards as the natural issue of Christian faith ; and it is his 
main object to help his readers to attain such spirituality — the 
more so that, by similar insight applied to the signs of the times, 
he knows and can show tliat end of the present age is imminent 
(I S> 7-»v.). The burden of his epistle, then, is, “ I-et us become 

* His reference to the wide prevalence of circumcision beyond 
Israel (ix. 6) is perhaps simply an exaggeratkm. more or less 
conscious. 
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spiritual, a perfect temple unto God ” (iv. i x) ; and that not only 
by theoretic insight, but also practical wisdom of life. In 
order to enforce this moral, he passes to ** another sort of gnosis 
and instruction ” (xviii. i), viz. the precepts of the “ Two Ways,” 
cited in a slightly different form from that found in the first 
part of the Teaching of the Apostles, The modifications, however, 
are all in a more spiritual direction, in keeping with the genuinely 
evangelic spirit which underlies and pervades even the dlegorical 
ingenuities of the epistle. 

Its opening shows it to have been addressed to a Church, or 
rather a group of Churches, recently visited by the writer, who, 
while not wishing to write as an authoritative “ teacher ” so 
much as one who has come to love them as a friend (i. 6, cf. ix. 9), 
yet belongs to the class of teachers ” with a recognized spiritual 
gift (charisma), referred to e.g. in the Didache. He evidently feels 
in a position to give his gnosis with some claim to a deferential 
hearing. This being so, the epistle was probably written, not 
to Alexandria, but rather by a “ teacher ” of the Alexandrine 
Church to some body of Christians in Lower Egypt among whom 
he had recently been visiting. This would explain the absence 
of specific address, so that it appears as in form a “general 
epistle,” as Origen styles it. Its date has been much debated. 
But Lightfoot’s reading of the apocalyptic passage in ch. iv.-~ 
with a slight modification suggested by Sir W. M. Ramsay — is 
really conclusive for the reign of Vespasian (a.d. 70-79). The 
main counter-view, in favour of a date about a.d. 130, can give 
no natural account of this passage, while it misconstrues the 
reference in ch. xvi. to the building of the spiritual temple, 
the ('hristian Church. Thus this epistle is the earliest of the 
Apostolic Fathers, and as such of special interest. Its central 
problem, the relation of Judaism and Christianity — of the Old 
and the New forms of a Covenant which, as Divine, must in a 
sense abide the same — was one which gave the early Church 
much trouble ; nor, in absence of a due theory of the education 
of the race by gradual development, was it able to solve it 
satisfactorily. 

]..iTHRATrRR. -Besides collected editions of the Apostolic Fathers, 
see O. Braunsberger, Der Apostel liarnabas, . . . w. aer ihm beigelegte 
Btief (Mainz, 1876); W. Cunningham. Epistle of Bat nabas (1877) ; 
.sections in J. Donaldson, The Apostolic Pothers ; E. Rcuss, Thdologic 
chfitienne, vol. ii., and in M. von Engelhardt, Das Chrisienthum 
Justins des Afdrtyrers ; and I.ightfoot’s fragmentary" essay in his 
Clement of Rome, ii. 503-512. See also Apocryphal Literature, 
section “New Testament.” 

Gospel of Barnabas.— We read in antiquity, e,g, in the 
Decretum Gelasii, of an apocryphal Gospel of Barnabas (see 
Apocryphal Literature), but we have no knowledge of its 
contents. There exists, however, in a single MS. in Italian a 
longish gospel with this title, written from a Mahommedan 
standpoint, but probably embodyii^ materials partly Gnostic 
in character and origin. The Italian MS. was found by the 
Deist, John Toland, in a private collection at Amsterdam (see 
his Nazarenus, 1718) ; subsequently it came into the possession 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and finally was obtained with 
Eugene’s library by the imperial library at Vienna. It has been 
edited, with an English translation (1907) by (Rev.) Lonsdale and 
Laura Kagg, who hold that it was the work of a Christian 
renegade to Mahommedanism about the i3th~i6th century. 
See also preliminary notice in the Journal of Theol, Studies, vi. 
424 If. The old view held by Toland and others that the Italian 
was a translation from the Arabic is demonstrably wrong. The 
Arabic marginal notes are apparently partly pious ejaculations, 
partly notes for the aid of Arabic students. The work is highly 
imaginative and often grotesque, but it is pervaded by an 
unusually high ethical enthusiasm. (J. V. B.) 

BARNACLE, a name applied to Crustacea of the division 
Cirripedia or Thyrostraca, Originally, the name was given to 
the stalked barnacles (Lepadidae of C. Darwin), which attach 
themselves in great numbers to drift-wood and other objects 
floating in the sea and are one of the chief agents in the fouling 
of ships’ bottoms during long voyages. The sessile barnacles 
(Balanidae of Darwin) or “ acom-shells ” are found in myriads, 
encrusting the rocks between tide-marks on all coasts. One of 
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the most extoordinary and persistent myths of medieval natural 
history, dating back to the 12th century at least, was the cause 
of transferring to these oiganbms the name of the bamack 
or bemacle goose (Bernicla branta). This bird is a winter visitor 
to Britain, and its Arctic nesting-places being then unknown, it 
was fabled to originate within the shell-like fruit of a tree growing 
by the sea-shore. In some variants of the story this sheU is said 
to grow as a kind of mushroom on rotting timl^r in the sea, and 
is obviously one of the barnacles of the genus Lepas, E\'en after 



1. Scalpellttm rostratum, Darwm, si)ongi*.s, New South Wales ; 

Philippine Islands. (4'). ierginn ; (4*^), scutum. 

2. Pollicipes cornticopiae, Leach. 5. Ualanns iintinnahulum, Linn.. 

European seas. .Atlantic. 

yTuhictnella trachealis, Shaw, 5'. Section of Linn. 

attached to w^hales. (>. Coronula diadema, Linn., at- 

4. A casta sulcata, J.anik., in taclied to whale.s. 

the scientific study of zoolog>' had replaced the fabulous tales of 
medieval writers, it was a long time before the true affinities of 
the barnacles were appreciated, and they were at first classed 
with the Molliisca, some of which they closely resemble in 
external appearance. It was not till Vaughan Thomp.«m 
demonstrated, in 1830, their development from a free-swimming 
and typically Crustacean larva that it came to be recognized that, 
in Huxley’s graphic phrase, “ a barnacle may be said to be a 
Cnistaccan fixed by its head and kicking the food into its mouth 
with its legs.” For a systematic account of the barnacles and 
their allies, sec the article Thyrostraca. (W. T. Ca.) 

BARNARD, LADY ANNE (1750-1825), author of the ballad 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” the eldest daughter of James Lind.say, 
5th earl of Balcarres, was born at Balcarrcs House, Fife, on the 
i2th of December 1750. She was married in 1793 to Andrew 
Barnard, a son of the bishop of Limerick, for whom she obtained 
from Henry Dundas (ist Viscount Melville) an appointment 
as colonial secretary at the Cape of Good Hope. Thither the 
Barnards w ent in March 1797, Lady Anne remaining at the Cape 
until January 1802. A remarkable series of letters written by 
I^dy Anne thence to Dundas, then secrctaiy for war and the 
colonies, was published in iqoi under the title Sou^ Africa a 
Century Ago. In 1806, on the reconquest of the Cape by the 
British, Barnard was reappointed colonial secretary, hut Lady 
Anne did not accompany him thither, where he died in 1807. 
The rest of her life was passed in London, where she died on the 
6th of May 1825. “ Auld Robin Gray ” was written by her in 
1772, to music by the Rev. William Leeves (1748-1828), as 
he admitted in 1812. It was publi.shed anonymously in 1783, 
Lady Anne only acknowledging the authorship of the words 
two years l^efore her death in a letter to Sir Walter Scott, 
who subsequently edited it for the Bannatyne Club with two 

continuations. . . » ^ x 

Sec the memoir by W. H. Wilkins. tORcther with th(‘ original text 
of Auld Robin Gray,'* prefixed to South Africa a Centurv Ago. 

BARNARD. FREDERICK AUOUSTUB PORTBR (1809-1^), 
American scicnti.st and educationalist, was born in ShenielQ, 
Massachusetts, on the 5th of May 1809. In 1828 he graduated, 
I second on the honour list, at Yale. He was then in turn a tutor 
I at Yale, a teacher (1831-1832) in the American Asylum for the 
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Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, Connecticut, and a teacher (x833« 
1838) in the New York Institute lor l^e Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb. From t838 to 1848 he was professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, and from 1848 to 1854 was professor 
of chemistry and natural history in the University of Alabama, 
for two years, also, tilting the chair of English literature. In 
1854 he was ordained as deacon in the Protestant Efnscopal 
Church. In the same year he became professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in the University of Mississippi, of which 
institution he was chancellor from 1856 until the outbreak of 
the Civil War, when, his sympathies being with the North, he 
resigned and went to Washington. There for some time he was in 
charge of the map and chart department of the United States 
Coast Survey. In 1864 he became the tenth president of 
Columbia CoUege (now folumbia University) in New York City, 
which position he lield until the year before his death, his service 
thus being longer than that of any of his predecessors. During 
this period the growth of the college was rapid ; new departments 
were established ; the elective system was greatly extended ; 
more adequate i)rovision was made for graduate study and 
original research, and the enrolment was increased from about 
150 to more than 1000 students. Barnard strove to have educa- 
tional privileges extended by the university to women as well 
as to men, and Barnard College, for women (see Columbia 
I'm VERSITV), established immediately after his death, was tuuned 
in his honour. He died in New York City on the 27th of April 
1889. Parnard was a versatile man, of catholic training, a 
classical and English scholar, a mathematician, a physicist, 
and a chemist, a good public speaker, and a vigorous but some- 
what prolix writer on various subjects, his annual reports to 
the Board of 'lYustees of (Columbia being particularly valuable 
as discussions of educational problems. Besides being the 
editor-in-chief, in 1873, of Johnsons UniversoL Cyclopaedia^ 
he published a Treatise on Arithmetic (1830) ; an Analytical 
Grammar with Symbolic Illustration (1836) ; Letters on Collegiate 
Giwernmeni (1855) ; and Recent Progress in Science (1869). 

See Jolm 1 'niton’s Memoirs of Predciult A, P. Barnard (New York, 
1896). 

BARNARD, GEORGE GREY (1863- ), American sculptor, 

was born at Jielleforite, Pennsylvania, on the 24th of May 1863. 
He. first studied at the Art Institute, Chic^o, and in 1883-1887 
worked in P. T. (livelier s atelier at Paris. He lived in Paris 
for twelve years, returning to America in 1896 ; and with liis 
first exhibit at the Salon of 1894 he scored a great success. 
His princi}}al works include “ The Boy ” ( 18S5) ; “ Cain 
(x886), later destroyed ; “ Brotherly Love,” sometimes called 
“ IVo Friends ” (1887) ; the allegorical Two Nature.s ” (1894, 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York City) \ ** The Hewer ” 
(1902, at Cairo, Illinois) ; “ Great God Pan ” (in Central Park, 
New York City) ; the “ Rose Maiden ” ; the simple and graceful 

Maidenhood ” ; and sculptural decorations for the new 
Capitol building for the state of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, 

BARNARD^ HENRY (1811-1900), American educationalist, 
was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on the a4Ui of January 181 1. 
He graduated at Yale in 1830, and in 1835 was admitted to the 
Connecticut liar. In 1837-1839 he was a member of the 
Connecticut legislature, effecting in 1838 the passage of a bill, 
framed and introduced by himself, which provided for ** tlic 
better supervision of the common schools ” and established a 
board of ” commissioners of aiminon schools ” in the stale. 
Of this board he was tlie secretary from 1838 till its abolition in 
1843, and during this time worked indefatigably to reorganize 
and reform the common school system of the state, thus earning 
a. national reputation os an educational reformer. In 1S43 he 
was appointed by the governor of Rhode Island agent to examine 
the pu Wc schools of the state, and recommended improvements ; 
and his work resulted in the reorganization of the school system 
two years later. ’From 1845 ^ <849 he was the first commissioner 
of public schoob in the state, and his administration was marked 
by a decided step in educational progress. Returning to Con- 
necticut, he was, from 1851 to 1855, “ superintendent of common 
schools/* and principal of the State Normal School at New 


Britain, Conn. From 1859 to t86o he was chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin and agent of the board of regents of 
the normal school fund ; in i8& he was president of St John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland ; and from 1867 to 1870 he w^ 
the first Unit^ States commissioner of education, and in this 
position he laid the foundation for the subsequent useful work 
of the Bureau of Education. His chief service to the cause of 
education, however, was rendered as the editor, from 1855 to 
1881, of the American Journal of Education, the thirty-one 
volumes of which arc a veritable encyclopaedia of education, 
one of the most valuable compendiums of information on the 
subject ever brought together through the agency of any one man. 
He also edited from 1838 to 1842, and again from 1851 to 1854, 
the Connecticut Common School Journal, and from 1846 to 1849 
the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. He died 
at Hartford, Conn., on the 5th of July 1900. Among American 
educational reformers, Barnard is entitled to rank next to 
Horace Mann of Massachusetts. 

See a biographical sketch by A. D. Mayo in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 18^^6-1897 (Washington. 1098). and W. S. 
Monroe’s Educatuntal Labours of Henry Barnard (Syracuse, 1H93). 

BARNARD, JOHN, English musician, was a minor canon of 
St Paul’s in the reign of Charles I. He was the first to publbh 
a collection of English cathedral music. It contains some of 
the finest 16th-century masterpieces, ranging from the “ /««»- 
bourdon ” style of Tallis’s Preces *and Responses to the most 
developed types of full anthem. The text, however, is not 
trustworthy. 

BARNARD CASTLE, a market -town in the Barnard Castle 
parliamentary division of Durham, England, 17 m. W. of 
Darlington by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop. of 
urban district (1901) 4421. It is beautifully situated on the steep 
left l>ank of the Tecs. A noteworthy building in the town is the 
octagonal town-hall, dating from 1747. There are a few pictur- 
esque old houses, and a fragment of an Augustinian convent. 
St Mary's churcli, in a variety of styles from Norman onward, 
contains some curious monuments ; but the building of chief 
interest is the castle, which gives the town its name, and is the 
principal scene of Sir Walter Scott’s Rokeby, Ibe remains extend 
over a space of more than six acres. A remarkable building known 
as the Bowes Mansion and Museum, liequeathed in 1874 to the 
tow'u by a descendant of Sir Geoq^c Bowes, contains a valuable 
collection of works of art. In the vicinity of the town are 
Egglestone Abbey, beautifully situated on the Yorkshire bank 
of the ri\’er, Rokeby Park on the siune l>ank, at the confluence 
of the Greta, and the massive 14th-century castle of Raby to 
the north-east. The principal manufacture is shoe-thread. The 
corn-market is important. 

As part of the lordship of Gainford, I^rnard Castle is said to 
have lieen granted by W'illiam Kiifas to Guy Baliol Bernard, .son of 
Guy Baliol, wlw built the castle, and called it after himself, Castle 
Bernard. To tlie men of the town which grew up outside the 
castle walls he gave, about the middle of tlie 12th century, a 
charter making Ihem burgeases and granting them the same 
privileges as the town of Richmond in Yorkshire. This charter 
was ctmfirmed by Bernard Baliol, son of the above Bernard. 
Other confirmation charters were granted to the town by Hugh, 
John, and Alexander Baliol. The castle and lordship remained 
m the hands of the Baliols until John Baliol, king of Scotland, 
forfeited them with his other English estates in 1296, Barnard 
Castle was then seized by Anthony, bishop of Durham, as being 
within his palatinate of Durham. Edward 1 ., however, denied 
the bishop’s rights and granted the casUe and town to Guy 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwic'k, whose descendants continued to 
hold them until they passed to the crown by the marriage ol Anne 
Nevill with Richard III., then duke of Glouce.ster. In 1630 
Barnard Castle was sold to Sir Henry Vane, and in the same year 
the castle is said to have been unroofed and dismantled for the 
sake of the materials of which it was built. Tanning leather was 
formerly one of the chief industries of the town. In 1614 an act 
for “ knights and burgesses to have place in parliament for the 
county palatine and city of Durliam and Imough of Barnard 
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Castlo was brought into the House of Commons^ but when the 
act was finally passed for the county and city of Durham^ 
Barnard Castle was not included. 

BARHARDO, THOMAS JOHN (1845-1905). English philan- 
thropist, and founder and director of homes for destitute children, 
was bom at Dublin, Ireland, in 1845. His father was of Spanish 
origin, his mother being an Ei^lishwoman. W ith the intention 
of qualifying for medical missionary work in China, he studied 
medicine at the London hospital, and later at Paris and Edin- 
burgh, where he became a fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
His medied work in the cast end of lA)ndon during the epidemic 
of cholera in 1865 first drew his attention to the great numbers 
of homeless and destitute children in the cities of England, 
Encouraged by the supix)rt of the seventh earl of Shaftesbury 
and the first Earl Cairns, he gave up his early ambition of foreign 
missionary labour, and began what was to prove his life’s work. 
The first of the “ Dr Bamardo’s Homes ” was opened in 1867 in 
Stepney Causeway, London, where are still the headquarters of 
the institution. From that time the work steadily increased until, 
at the time of the founder's death, in 1905, there were established 
1 12 district “ Homes,” besides mission branches, throughout the 
United Kingdom. The object for which these institutions were 
started was to search for and to receive waifs and strays, to feed, 
clothe, educate, and, where possible, to give an industrial training 
suitable to each child. Thu principle adopted has been that of 
free and immediate admission ; there are no restrictions of age or 
sex, religion or nationality ; the physically robust and the in- 
curably diseased are alike received, the one necessary qualification 
being destitution. The system under which the institution is 
carried on is broadly as follows: — the infants and younger girls and 
boys are chiefly “ boarded out ” in rural districts ; girls above 
fourteen years of age are semt to the industrial training homes, to 
be taught useful domestic occupations; boys above seventeen 
years of age are first tested in labour homes and then placed in 
employment at home, sent to sea or emigrated ; boyo of between 
thirteen and seventeen years of age are trained for the various 
trades for which they may be mentally or physically fitted. 
Besides the various branches necessary for the foregoing work, 
there are also, among others, the following institutions a rescue 
home for girls in danger, a convalescent seaside home, and a 
hospital for sick waifs. In 1872 was founded the girls* village 
home at Barkingside, near Ilford, with its own church and 
sanatorium, and between sixty and seventy cottage homes, 
forming a real garden city ” ; and there Barnardo himself was 
buried. In 1901, through the generosity of Mr E. H. Watts, a 
naval school was started at North Elinham, near Norwich, to 
which boys are drafted from tlic homes to be trained for the navy 
and the mercantile marine. Perhaps the most useful of all the 
varied work instituted by Barnardo is the emigration system, by 
which means thousands of boys and girls have been sent to 
British colonies, chiefly to Canada, where there are distributing 
centres at Toronto and Winnipeg, and an industrial farm of some 
8000 acres near Russell in Manitoba, The fact that in Canada 
less than 2 % of the children sent out proved failures confirmed 
Barnardo s conviction that “ if the children of the slums can be 
removed from their surroundinj^ early enough, and can be kept 
suflUciently long under training, heredity counts for little, 
environment for almost everything.” In 1899 the various 
institutions and organizations were legally incorporated under 
the title of “The National Association for the reclamation of 
Destitute Waif Children,” but the institution has always been 
familiarly known as “ Dr Barnardo's Homes.” Baniardo laid 
great stress on the religious teaching of the children under his care. 
Each child is brought up under the influence and teaching of the 
denomination of the parents. The homes are divided into two 
sections for religious teaching, Church of England and Non- 
conformists ; children of Jewish and Roman Catholic parentage 
are, where possible, handed over to the care of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians in London, and to Roman Catholic institMtions, 
respectively. From the foundation of the homes in 1867 to the 
date of Barnardo’s death, nearly 6o,ooq children had t)een rescued, 
trained and placed out in life. Barnardo died of angina pei toris 


in London on the loth of September 1905. A national memorial 
was instituted to form a fund of £250,000 to reliet'e the various 
institutions of all financial liability and to place the entire work 
on a permanent basis. Dr William Baker, formerly the chairman 
of the council, was selected to succeed the founder of the homes as 
director. Barnardo was the author of many books dealing with 
the charitable work to which he devoted his life. 

Hia biography (xqoj) was wTittun by his wifi- (the daiurhtor of 
Mr William Elmslie) and J. hlarclianl,. ^ 

BARNAUL, a town of Asiatic Russia, government of Tomsk, 
standing in a plain bounded by offshoots ol the Aluii Moun- 
tains, and on the Bamaulka river, at its confluence with the Ob, 
in lat, 53® 20' N. and long. 83® 46' K., 220 m. S. of Tomsk, It is 
the capital of the Altai mining districts, and besides smeltfiig 
furnaces possesses glassworks, a bell-foundiy and a mint. It has 
also a meteorological observatory, estalflishcd in 1841, a mining 
school and a museum with a rich collection of mineral and 
zoological specimens. Barnaul was founded in 1730 by A. 
Demidov, to whose memory a monument has l>een erected. Pop. 
(1900) 29,850. 

BARNAVE, ANTOINE PIERRE JOSEPH MARIE (1761-1793), 
one of the greatest orators of the first French Revolution, was 
born at Grenoble in Dauphin^, on the 22nd of October 1761. He 
was of a Protestant family. JJis father was an advocate at the 
parlcment of Grenolfle, and his mother was a woman of high 
birth, superior ability and noble character, lie was educated 
by his mother because, being a Protestant, he could not attend 
school, and he grew up at once thoughtful and passionate, 
studious and social, handsome in person and graceful in manners. 
11c was brought up to the law, and at the age of twenty-two made 
himself favourably known by a discourse pronounced before 
the ioi'al parlemcnt on the division of political powers. I)uuphin6 
was one of the first of the provinces to feed the excitement of the 
coming revolution ; and Barnavc was foremost to give voice to 
tlie general feeling, in a pamphlet entitled Ls/frtl dcs edits en- 
regisires vvlitairement le ^0 mai J7SS. He was immediately 
elected deputy, with his father, to the states of Dauphinc, and 
took a prominent part in their debates. A f(^w months later he 
was transferred to a widiT field of action. 'Die states-gcneral 
w'cre convoked at Versailles for the 5th of May 1 789, and Barnave 
was chosen deputy of the tiers etat for bis native province. He 
.soon made an impression on the Assembly, became the friend of 
most of the leaders of the popular party, and formed with 
Adrien Duport and Alexandre I.anicth the group known 
during the (Constituent Assembly as “ the triumvirate.” He 
took part in the conference on the claims of the three orders, 
drew up tlic first address to the king, and supported the proposal 
of Sic\ 4 s that the A.sscmbly .should declare itself National. Until 
1791 he was one of the principal members of the club known later 
as the Jacobins, of which he drew up the manifesto and first rules 
(see Jacobins). I’hough a passionate lover of liberty, he hofied 
to secure the freedom of France and her rnonareliy at the same 
lime. But he was almost unawares home away by the mighty 
currents of the time, and he took part in the attacks on the 
monarchy, on the clergy, on church property, and on the pro- 
vincial parlements. With the one exception of Miral^cau, 
Barnavc was the most powerful orator of the Assembly. On 
several t)ccasions he stood in opposition to Mirabcau. After the 
fall of the Bastille he wished to save the throne. He advocated 
the suspensory veto, and the cstaldishrnent of trial by jury in 
civil causes, but voted witli the Left against the system of two 
chambers, His conflii t writh Mirabeau on the question of 
assigning to the king the right to make peace or war (from the 
16th to tho 23rd of May 1791) was one of the most striking scenes 
in the Assembly. In August 1790, after a vehement debate, he 
fought a duel with J. A. M, de (I'azal^, in which the latter was 
slightly wounded. About the close of October 1790 Bamave was 
called to the presidency of the Assembly. On the death of 
Mirabeau a few months later, Barnave paid a high tribute to his 
worth and public services, designating him the Sbakespe^e of 
oratory. On the arrest of iKe king and the royal family at 
Varennes, while attempting to escape from France, Barnave was 
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one of the three appointed to conduct them back to Paris. On 
the journey he was deeply affected by the mournful fate of 
Marie-Antoinette, and resolved to do what he could to alleviate 
their sufferings. In one of his most powerful speeches he main- 
tained the inviolability of the king’s person. His public career 
came to an end with the close of the Constituent Assembly^ and 
he returned to Grenoble at the beginning of 1792. His sympathy 
and relations with the royal family, to whom he had submitted 
a plan for a counter-revolution, and his desire to check the 
downward progress of the Revolution, brought on him suspicion 
of treason. Denounced (15th of August 1792) in the Legislative 
Assembly, he was arrested and imprisoned for ten months at 
Grenoble, then transferred to Fort Barraux, and in November 
1793 to Paris. The nobility of his character was proof against 
the assaults of suffering. “ Better to suffer and to die,” he said, 
“ than lose one shade of my moral and political character.” On 
the 28th of Noveml^r he appeared before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. He was condemned on the evidence of pap)ers found 
at the Tuileries and executed the next day, with Duport- 
Dutertre. 

Barnave's CEuvres posthumes were published in 1842 by B^renger 
(de la Drdmc) in 4 vols. See F. A. Aiilard, Les Orateufs de VassembUe 
constituante (i\iris, 1882). 

BARNBY, SIR JOSEPH (1838-1896), English musical composer 
and conductor, son of Thomas Barnby, an organist, was bom 
at York on the 12th of August 1838. He was a chorister at 
York minster from the age of seven, was educated at the Royal 
Academy of Music under Cipriani Potter and Charles Lucas, and 
was appointed in 1862 organist of St Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
London, where he raised the services to a high degree of excellence. 
He was conductor of “ Barnby ’s Choir ” from 1864, and in 1871 
was appointed, in succession to Gounod, conductor of the Albert 
Hall Choral Society, a post he held till his death. In 1875 he was 
precentor and director of music at Eton, and in 1892 became 
principal of the Guildhall School of Music, receiving the honour 
of knighthood in July of that year. His works include an 
oratorio Rebekahy Ps. xcvii., many services and anthems, and 
two hundred and forty-six hymn-tunes (published in 1897 in one 
volume), as well as some part-songs (among them the popular 
“ Sweet and I-^)W ”), and some pieces for the organ. As a con- 
ductor he possessed the <iualilies as well as the defects of the 
typical north-countryman ; if he was wanting in the higher kind 
of imagination or ideality, he infused into those who sang under 
him something of his own rectitude and precision. He was largely 
instrumental in stimulating the love for Gounod’s sacred music 
among the less educated part of the London public, although he 
displayed little practical sympathy with opera. On the other 
hand, he organized a remarkable concert performance of Parsifal 
at the Albert Hall in London in 1884. He conducted the Cardiff 
Festivals of 1892 and 1895. He died in London on the 28th of 
January 1896, and after a special service in St Paul’s cathedral 
was buried in Norwood Cemetery. 

BARNES, ALBERT (1798-1870), American theologian, was 
bom at Rome, New York, on the ist of December 1798. He 
graduated at Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., in 1820, and at 
the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1823, was ordained as 
a Presbyterian minister by the presbytery of Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, in 1825, and was the pastor successively of the 
Presbyterian Church in Morristown, New Jersey (1825-1830) 
and of the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia (1830-1867). 
He held a promit^nt place in the New School branch of the 
Presbyterians, to which he adhered on the division of the de- 
nomination in 1837 ; he had been tried (but not convicted) for 
heresy in 1836, the charge being particularly against the views 
expressed by him in Notts on Romans (1835) of the imputation 
of the sin of Adam, original sin and the atonement ; the bitter- 
ness stirred up by this trial contributed toward widening the 
breach between the conservative and the progressive elements 
in the church. He was an eloquent preacher, but his reputation 
rests chiefly on his expository works, which are said to have had 
a larger circulation both in Europe and America than any others 
of their class. Of the well-known Notes on the New Testament 


it is said that more than a million volumes had been issued by 
1870. The Notes on Job, the Psalms, Isaiah and Daniel, found 
scarcely less acceptance. Displaying no original critical power, 
their chief merit lies in the fact that they bring in a popular 
(but not always accurate) form the results of the criticism of 
others within the reach of general readers. Barnes was the author 
of several other works of a practical and devotional kind, and 
a collection of his Theological Works was published in Phila- 
delphia in 1875. He died in Philadelphia on the 24th of December 
1870. 

BARNES, BARNABE (i569?-i6o9), English poet, fourth son 
of Dr Richard Barnes, bishop of Durham, was born in Yorkshire, 
perhaps at Stonegrave, a living of his father’s, in 1568 or 1569. 
In 1586 he was entered at Brasenose College, Oxford, where 
Giovanni Florio was his servitor, and in 1591 went to France 
with the earl of Essex, who was then serving against the prince 
of Parma. On his return he publi.shed Parthenophil and Par- 
ihenophe, Sonnettes^ Madrigals, Elegies and Odes (ent, on 
Stationers’ Register 1593), dedicated to his “ dearest friend,” 
William Percy, who contributed a sonnet to the eulogies prefixed 
to a later work. Offices. Parthenophil was possibly printed for 
private circulation, and the copy in the duke of Devonshire’s 
library is believed to be unique. Barnes was well acquainted 
with the work of contemporary French sonneteers, to whom he is 
largely indebted, and he borrows his title, apparently, from a 
Neapolitan writer of Latin verse, Hieronymus Angerianus. 
ft is possible to outline a story from this series of love lyrics, 
hut the incidents are slight, and in this case, as in other Eliza- 
bethan sonnet - cycles, it is dillicult to dogmatize as to what 
is the expression of a r(*al personal experience, and what is 
intellectual exercise in imitation of Petrarch. Parthenophil 
abounds in passages of great freshness and beauty, although 
its elaborate conceits are sometimes over-ingenious and strained. 
Barnes took the part of Gabriel Harvey and even experimented 
in classical metres. This partisanship is sufficient to account 
for the abuse of Thomas Nashe, who accused him, apparently 
on no proof at all, of stealing a nobleman’s chain at Windsor, 
and of other things. Barnes’s second work, A Divine Centime 
of Spirituall Sonnetts, appeared in 1595. He also wrote two 
plays : — The DiviVs Charter (1607), a tragedy dealing with the 
life of Pope Alexander VI., which was played before the king ; 
and The Battle of Evesham (or Hexham), of which the MS., traced 
to the beginning of the i8th century, is lost. In 1 606 he dedicated 
to King James Offices enabling privat Persons for the speciaU 
service of all good Princes and Policies, a prose treatise containing, 
among other things, descriptions of Queen Elizal^eth and of the 
earl of Essex. Barnes was buried at Durham in December 1609. 

His Parthenophil and Spirittiall Sonnetts were edited by Dr A. B. 
Cirosart in a limited issue in 1875 ; Parthenophil was included by 
Prof. E. Arber in vol. v. of A n English Garner ; see also the new 
edition of An English Garner \Elizahethan Sonnets, cd. S. Lee, 1904, 
pp. Ixxv. ct seep). I*rofessor E. Dowden contributed a sympathetic 
criticism of Bames to The Academy of Sept. 2, 1876. 

BARNES, SIR EDWARD (1776-1838), British soldier, entered 
the 47th regiment in 1792, and quickly rose to field rank. He 
w^as promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1807, and colonel in 1810, 
and two years later went to the Peninsula to serve on Wellington’s 
staff. His services in this capacity gained him further promotion, 
and as a major-general he led a brigade at Vittoria and in the 
Pyrenean battles. He had the cross and three clasps for his 
Peninsula service. As adjutant-general he served in the cam- 
paign of 1815 and was wounded at Waterloo. Already a K.C.B., 
he now received the Austrian order of Maria Theresa, and the 
Russian order of St Anne. In 1819 began his connexion with 
Ceylon, of which island he was governor from 1824 to 1831. 
He directed the construction of the great military road between 
Colombo and Kandy, and of many other lines of communication, 
made the first census of the population, and introduced coffee 
cultivation on the West Indian system (1824). In 1831 he 
received the G.C.B., and from 183T to 1853 he was commander- 
in-chief in India, with the local rank of general. On his return 
home, after two unsuccessful attempts to secure the seat, he 
became M.P. for Sudbur}" in 1837, but he died in the following 
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year. Sir Edward Barnes* portrait was painted, for Ceylon, by 
John Wood, and a memorial statue was erected in Colombo. 

BARNES, JOSHUA (1654-1712), English scholar, was bom 
in London on the loth of January 1654. Educated at Christ s 
Hospital and at Emmanuel College, C^bridge, he was in 1695 
chosen regius professor of Greek, a language which he wrote 
and spoke with the utmost facility. One of his first publications 
was entitled Gerania; a New Discovery of a Little Sort of People, 
anciently discoursed of, called Pygmies (1675), ^ whimsicd sketch 
to which Swift’s Voyage to Lilliput possibly owes sometliing. 
Among his other works arc a History of that Most Victorious 
Monarch' Edward 111 . in which he introduces long and 

elaborate speeches into the narrative ; editions of Euripides (1694) 
and of Homer (17x1), also one of Anacreon (1705) which contains 
titles of Greek verses of his own which he hoped to publish. He 
died on the 3rd of August 1712, at Hemingford, near St Ives, 
Hunts. 

BARNES, ROBERT (1495-1540), English reformer and 
martyr, born about 1495, was educated at Cambridge, where 
he was a member, and afterwards prior of the convent of Austin 
Friars, and graduated D.D. in 1523. He was apparently one of 
the Cambridge men who were wont to gather at the White 
Horse Tavern for Bible>reading and theological discussion early 
in the third decade of the 16th century. In 1526, he was brought 
before the vice-chancellor for preaching a heterodox sermon, 
and was subsequently examined by Wolsey and four other 
bishops. He was condemned to abjure or be burnt; and 
preferring the former alternative, was committed to the Fleet 
prison and afterwards to the Austin Friars in London. He 
escaped thence to Antwerp in 1528, and also visited W'ittenberg, 
where he made Luther’s acquaintance. He also came across 
Stephen Vaughan, an agent of Thomas Cromwell and an advanced 
reformer, who recommended him to Cromwell : “ Look well,” 
he wrote, “ upon Dr Barnes’ book. It is such a piece of work 
as 1 have not yet seen any like it. I think he shall seal it with 
his blood ” (Letters attd Papers of Henry VllL v. 593). In 
1531 Barnes returned to England, and became one of the chief 
intermexliaries between the i^mglish government and Lutheran 
Germany. In 1535 he was sent to (Jerniany, in the hope of 
inducing Lutheran divines to approve of Henry's divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, and four years later he was employed in 
negotiations connected with Anne of Cleves’s marriage, I'lie 
policy was Cromwell’s, but Henry VIII. had already in 1538 
refused to adopt Lutheran theology, and the statute of Six Articles 
(1539), followed by the king’s disgust with Anne of Clevcs (1540), 
brought the agents of that p(jlicy to ruin. An attack upon 
Bishop Gardiner by Barnes in a sermon at St Paul’s C'ross was 
the signal for a bitter struggle l^twcen the Protestant and 
reactionary parties in Henry’s council, which raged during 
the spring of 1 540. Barnes was forced to apolhgize and recant ; 
and Gardiner delivered a series of sermons at St Paul’s Cross 
to counteract Barnes’ invective. But a month or so later 
Cromwell was made earl of Essex, Gardiner’s friend, Bisliop 
Sampson, was sent to the Tower, and Barnes reverted to 
Lutheranism. It was a delusive victory. In July, Oomwcll 
was attainted, Anne of Cleves was divorced and Barnes was 
burnt (30th July 1540}. He also had an act of attainder passed 
against him, a somewhat novel distinction for a heretic, which 
illustrates the way in which Henry VIII. employed secular 
machinery for ecclesiastical purposes, and regarded heresy as an 
offence against the state ratlier than against the church. Barnes 
was one of six executed on the same day : two, William Jerome 
and Thomas Gerrard, were, like himself, burnt for heresy under 
the Six Articles ; three, Thomas Abel, Richard Fetherstonc 
and Edward Powell, were hanged for treason in denying the 
royal supremacy. Both Lutherans and Catholics on the con- 
tinent were shocked. Luther published Barnes’ confession with 
a preface of his own as Bekenntnis des Glaubens (1540), which 
is included in Walch’s edition of Luther’s Werke xxi. 186. 

See Letters and Papers of Henry VIIT. vols. iv.-xv. passim ; 
Wriothesley's Chronicle ; Foxe's Acts and Monuments, ed. G. Town- 
send; Burnet’s Hist, of the Hef., ed. Pocock; Dixon’s Hist, of the 


Church; O^vdnet a Church in the XVIth Century; Pollard’s 
Henry VIIJ. and Cranmer; Horsog-Hauck, RealencyMopddie, 
3rd cd. (A. F. r.) 

BARNE8« THOMAS British journalist, was bom 

about 1785. Educated at Christ’s Hospital and Pembroke 
College, Oxbridge, he came to London and soon joined the 
famous literary circle of which Hunt, Lamb and Hazlitt were 
prominent members. Upon the retirement of Dr Stoddart in 
1817 he was appointed editor of The Times, a position which he 
held until his death, when he was succeeded by Delane. Lord 
Lyndhurst gave expression to a very widely-held opinion when 
he described him as “ the most powerful man in the country.” 
He died on the 7th of Hay 1841. 

BARNES, WILLIAM (1800-1886), the Dorsetshire poet, was 
born on the 22nd of February 1800, at Rushay, near Pentridge 
in Dorset, the son of John Barnes and Grace Scott, of the farmer 
class. He was a delicate child, in direct contrast to a strong race 
of forebears, and inherited from his mother a refined, retiring 
disposition and a love for books. He went to school at Sturminster 
Newton, where he was considered the clever boy of the school ; 
and when a solicitor named Dashwood applied to the master for 
a quick-witted boy to join him as pupil, Barnes was selected for 
the post. He worked with the village parson in his spare hours 
at classics and studied mu.sic under the organist. In 1818 he left 
Sturminster for the oflice of one Coombs at Dorsetshire, where 
he continued his evening education with another kindly clergy- 
man. He also made great progress in the art of wood-engraving, 
and with the money he received for a series of blocks for a work 
called Walhs about Dorchester, he printed and published his first 
book, Orra, a Lapland Tale, in 1822. In the same year he became 
engaged to Julia Miles, the daughter of an excise officer. In 1823 
he took a school at Mere in Wiltshire, and four years later married 
and settled in Chantry House, a fine old Tudor mansion in that 
town. The school grew in numbers, and Barnes occupied all his 
spare time in assiduous study, reading during tliese years 
authors so diverse in character as Herodotus, Sallust, Ovid, 
Petrarch, BufTon and Burns. He also began to write poetry, 
and printed many of his verses in the Dorset County Chronicle. 
His chief studies, however, were philological ; and in 1829 he 
published An Etymological Glossary of English Words of Foreign 
Derivation. Jn 1832 a strolling company of actors visited Mere, 
and Barnes wrote a farce, The Honest Thief, which they producefl. 
and a comedy which was played at Wincanlon. Barnes also 
wrote a number of educational books, such as Elements of 
Perspective, Outlines of Geography, and in 1833 first began his 
poems in the Dorsetshire dialect, among them the two eclogues 
” The ’Lotments ” and ‘‘ A Bit o’ Sly Coorten,” in tlie pages of the 
local paper. In 1835 he left Mere, and returned to Dorchester, 
where he started another school, removing in 1837 into larger 
quarters. In 1844 he published Poems of Rural Life in the 
Dorset Dialect. Three years later Barnes took holy orders, and 
was appointed to the cure of WhitcomlK:, 3 m. from Dor- 
chester. He had been for some years upon the books of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and took tlie degree of B.D. in 1850. He 
resigned Whitcombe in 1852, finding the work too hard in 
connexion witli his mastership ; and in June of that year he 
sustained a severe bereavement by the death of his wife. Con- 
tinuing his studies in the science of language, he published his 
Philological Grammar in 1854, drawing examples from more than 
sixty languages. For the copyright of this erudite work he 
received 3^5. The second series of dialect poems, Hwomely 
Rhymes, appeared in 1859 (2nd ed. 1863). Hwomely Rhymes 
contained some of his best-known pieces, and in the year of its 
publication he first Ixjgan to give readings from his works. As 
their reputation grew he travelled all over the country, delighting 
large audiences with his quaint humour and natural pathos. 
In 1861 he was awarded a civil list pension of £70 a year, and in 
the next year published Tiw, the most striking of his philological 
studies, in which the Teutonic roots in the English language are 
discussed. Barnes had a horror of Latin forms in English, and 
would have substituted English compounds for many Latin 
forms in common use. In 1862 he broke up his school, and 
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removed to the rectory of Winterborne Gtme^ to which he wad 
Resented by his old friend, Captain Seymour Dawson Darner. 
Here he worked continuously at verse and prose, contributing 
largely to the magazines* A new .series of Poem of RmM Life 
in Uu Dorset Dialect in xEds, and he was persuaded in 

1868 to publish a series of Poems of Rural Ldfe inCammon English^ 
which was less successful than his dialect poems. These latter 
were collected into a si^le volume in 1879, and on the 7th of 
October 1886 Barnes died at Winterborne Came. His pojBtry 
is essentially English in character ; no other writer has given 
quite so simple and sincere a picture of the homely life and laliour 
of rural England. His work is full of humour and the clean, 
manly joy of life ; and its rusticity is singularly allied to a literaiy 
sense and to high technical finish. He is indeed the Victorian 
Theocritus ; and, as English country life is slowly swept away 
before the advance of the railway and the telegraph, he will he 
more and more read for his warm-hearted and fragrant record of 
rustic love and piety. His original and suggestive txjoks on the 
English language, which are valuable in spite of their eccen- 
tricities, include : — Se Gefylsta : an Anglo-Saxon Delectus (1849) ; 
A Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect ; An Outline 
of English Speech-Craft (1878); and A Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect (Dorchester, 1886). 

Soe The Lift of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist (1887), by 
his daughter, Lucy E. Baxter, who is known as a writer on art by 
the pseudonym of l^Aiatler Scott ; and u notice by Thomas Hardy 
in the Athenaeum (i6th of October 1886). 

BARNET, a residential district in the mid or St Albans parlia- 
mentary division of Hertfordshire, England ; 10 m. N. of London, 
served by the main line and branches of the Great Northern 
railway. The three chief divisions arc as follows (1 ) Ctnppmo 
or High Baknet, a market town and urban district (Barnet), 
pop. (1901) 7876. The second epithet designates its position 
on a hill, but the first is given it from the market granted to the 
abbots of St Albans to be kept there, by Henry II. Near the 
town, round a point marked by an obelisk, was fought in 1471 the 
decisive battle between the houses of York and Lancaster, in 
which the earl of Warwick fell and the Lancastrians were totally 
defeated. The town is on the Great North Road, on which it was 
formerly an important coaching station. A large annual horse 
and cattle fair is held. (3) East Barnet, 2 m. S.E. of Chipping 
Barnet, has an ancient pxirish church retaining Norman portions, 
though enlarged in modern times. Pop. of East Barnet Valley 
urban district, 10,094. (.^) New Barnet lies 1 m. E. by S. from 
Chipping Barnet. 

Fkiern Barnet, in the Enfield parliamentary division of 
Middlesex, lies 3 m. S. of Chipping Barnet. Pop. of urban 
district, 11,566, The prefix reaills the former lordship of the 
manor possessed by the friary of St JoJin of Jerusalem in Clerken- 
well, London. Friern Barnet adjoins Finchley on the north 
and Whe tston e on the south, the whole district being residential. 

BARNETT, JOHN (1802-1890), English musical composer, son 
of a Prussian named Bernhard Beer, who changed his name on 
settling in England as a jeweller, was l)orn at Bedford, and at the 
age of eleven sang on the Lyceum stage in London. His good 
voice led to his being given a musical education, and he soon 
liegan writing songs and lighter pieces for the stage. In 1834 he 
published a collection of Lyrical JUustraiiom of the Modern Poets, 
His Mountain .SvipA-— with which his name is ^efly connected- 
received a warm welcome when produced at the Lyceum on 
August 25, 1834, as the first modem English opera : and it was 
followed by anothdV opera Fair Rosamund in 1837, and by 
FarineiU in 1839. He liad a large connexion as a singing-master 
at Cheltenham, and published Systems and Sinjging-mas$ers{i^^2) 
and School for the Voice (1844). He died on the i6th of April 1890. 

His nephew, John FRAxas BARNETr(i837- ),son of John’s 
brother, Joseph Alfred, also a professor of music, carried on the 
traditions of the family as a composer and teacher. He obtained 
a queen’s schedarship at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
developed into an accomplbbed pianist, visiting Germany to 
study m 1857 and playing at a Gewandhaus concert at Leipzig 
in i860. He came into notice os a composer with his symj^ony 


in A minor (1864), and followed this with a number of composi*. 
tions for orchestra, strings or pianoforte. His cantata The 
Ancient Manner was brought out at Birmingham in 1867, and 
another, Paradise and ike Peri, in 1870, both with ^eat success. 
In 1873 his most important work, the oratorio The Raising of 
Lazarus was written, and in 1876 produced at Hereford. Many 
other cantatas, pianoforte pieces, &c. were composed by him, 
and successfully brought out ; and he took an active part as a 
professor in the work of the Guildhall School of Music and Royal 
College of Music. 

BARNETT, SAMUEL AUGUSTUS (1844- ), English clergy- 

man and social reformer, was born at Bristol on the 8th of 
February 1844, the son of Prancis Augustus Barnett, an iron 
manufacturer. After leaving Wadham (Allege, Oxford, in 1866, 
he visited the United States. Next year he was ordained to the 
curacy of St Mary’s, Bryanston Square, and took priest’s orders 
in 1868. In 1872 he became vicar of St J ude’s, Commercial Street, 
Whitechapel, and in the next year married Henrietta Octavia 
Rowland, who had been a co-worker with Miss Octavia 
Hill and was no less ardent a philanthropist than her husband. 
Mr and Mrs Barnett worked hard for the poor of their parish, 
opening evening schools for adults, providing them with music 
and reasonable entertainment, and serving on the board of 
guardians and on the managing committees of schools. Mr 
Barnett did much to discourage outdoor relief, as tending to the 
pauperization of the neighbourhood. At the same time the 
conditions of indoor relief were improved, and the various 
charities were co-ordinated, by co-operation with the Charity 
Organization Society and the parish board of guardians. In 
1875 Arnold Toynbee paid a visit, the first of many, to White- 
chapel, and Mr Barnett, who kept in constant touch with Oxford, 
formed in 1877 a small committee, over which he presided himself, 
to consider the organization of university extension in I/)ndon, 
his chief assistants being Ixjonard Montefiore, a young Oxford 
man, and Frederick Rogers, a member of the vellum binders’ 
trade union. The committee received influential support, and 
in October four courses of lectures, one by Dr S. R. Gardiner on 
English history, were given in Whitechapel. The Barnetts were 
also associated with the building of model dwellings, with the 
establishment of the children’s country holiday fund and the 
annual loan exhibitions of fine art at the Whitechapel gallery. 
In 1884 an article by Mr Barnett in the Nineteenth Century 
discussed the question of university settlements. This resulted 
in July in the formation of the University Settlements Associa- 
tion, and when Toynbee Hall was built shortly afterwards Mr 
Barnett became its warden. He was a select preacher at Oxford 
in 1895-1897, and at Cambridge in 1900 ; he received a canonry 
in Bristol cathedral in 1893, hut retained his wardenship of 
Toynbee Hall, while relinquishing the living of St Jude’s. In 
June 1906 he wa*s preferred to a canonry at Westminster, and 
when in l)eceml)er he resigned the wardenship of Toynbee Hall 
the position of president was created so that he might retain his 
connexion with the institution. Among Canon Barnett’s works 
is Practicable Socialism (1888, 2nd ed. 1894), written in conjunc- 
tion with his wife. 

BARNFIELD, RICHARD (1574-1627), English poei, was lx)m 
at Norbury, Staffordshire, and baptized on the 13th of June 1574. 
His obscure though close relationship with Shakespeare has long 
made him interesting to students and has attracted of late years 
further attention from the circumstance that important dis- 
coveries regarding his life have been made. Until recently 
nothing whatever was known about the facts of Bamfield’s 
career, whose very existence had been doubted. It was, however, 
discovered by the late Dr A. B. Grosart that the poet was the son 
of Richard Barnfield (or Bamefidd) and Maria Skrymsher, his 
wife, who were married in April 1572. 'fhey resided in the parish 
of Norbury, in Staffordshire, on the borders of Salop, where the 
poet was baptized on the 13th of June 1574. The mother died 
in giving birth to a daughter early in 1581, and her unmarried 
sister, Elizabeth Skrym^er, seems to have devoted herself to 
the care of the children. In November 1589 Barnfield matricu- 
lated at Brasenose College, Oxford, and took his degree in 
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February 1592. He ** performed the exercise for his master's 
gown,” but seems to have left the university abruptly^ without 
proceedi^ to the M.A. It is conjectured that he came up to 
London in 1593, and became acquainted with Watson, Drayton, 
and perhaps with Spenser. The death of Sir Philip Sidney had 
occurred while Bamfield was still a school-boy, but it seems to 
have strongly affected his imagination and to have inspired 
some of his earliest verses. In November 1 594^ in his twenty-first 
year^ Bamfield published anonymously his first work. The 
Afectionate Shepherd, dedicated with familiar devotion to 
Penelope, Lady Rich. This was a sort of florid romance, in two 
books of six-line stanza, in the manner of Lodge and Shakespeare, 
dealing at large with ” the complaint of Daphnis for the love of 
Ganymede.” As the author expressly admitted later, it was an 
expansion or paraphrase of Virgil’s second eclogue — 

Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin.'* 

This poem of Barnfield’s was the most extraordinary specimen 
hitherto produced in England of the licence introduced from Italy 
at the Renaissance. Although the poem was successful, it did not 
pass without censure from the moral point of view. Into the 
conventional outlines of The Affectionate Shepherd the young poet 
has poured all his fancy, all his epithets, and all his coloured 
touches of nature. If we arc not repelled by the absurd subject, 
we have to admit that none of the immediate imitators of Venus 
and Adonis has equalled the juvenile Bamfield in the picturesque- 
ness of his “ fine ruff-footed doves,” his ” speckled flower cedEd 
sops-in-winc,” or his desire “ by the bright glimmering of the 
starry light, to catch the long-bilEd woodcock.” Two months 
later, in January i595> Bamfield published his second volume, 
Cynthia, with certain Sonnets, and this time signed the preface, 
which was dedicated, in terms which imply close personal rela- 
tions, to William Stanley, the new earl of Derby. I'his is a book of 
extreme interest ; it exemplifies the earliest study both of Spenser 
and Shakespeare. ” Cynthia ” itself, a panegyric on Queen 
Elizabeth, is written in the Spenserian stanza, of which it is 
probably the earliest example extant outside The Faerie Queene. 
This is followed by a se(|uence of twenty sonnets, which have the 
extraordinary interest that, while preceding the publication of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets by fourteen years, they are closer to them 
in manner than are any others of th(* Elizabethan age. They 
celebrate, with extravagant ardour, the charms of a young man 
whose initials seem to have l)een J. U. or J. V., and of whom 
nothing else seems known. These sonnets, which preceded even 
the Amoretti of Spenser, are of unusual merit as poetry, and would 
rank as high in quality as in dale of publication if their subject- 
matter were not so preposterous. They show the influence of 
Drayton’s Idea, which had appeared a few months lx*fore ; in that 
collection also, it is to be observed, there had appeared amatory 
sonnets addressed to a young man. If editors would courageously 
alter the gender of the pronouns, several of Barnfield’s glowing 
sonnets might take their place at once in our anthologies. Before 
the publication of his volume, however, he had repented of his 
heresies, and had l')ecf)me enamoured of a ” lass ” named Eliza 
(or Elizabeth)^ whom he celebrates with effusion in an ” Ode.” 
This is probal>ly the lady whom he presently married, and as we 
find him a grandfather in 1626 it is unlikely that the wedding was 
long delayed. In 1598 Bamfield published his third volume. The 
Encomion of Lady Peamia, a poem in prai.se of money, followed 
by a sort of continuation, in the same six-line stanza, called The 
Complaint of Poetry for the Death of Liberality. ” In this volume 
there is already a decline in poetic quality. But an appendix of 
” Poems in diWse Humours ” to this volume of 1598 presents 
some very interesting features. Here appears what seems to be 
the absolutely earliest praise of Shakespeare in a piece entitled 
” A Rememlvance of some English Poets,” in which the still 
unrecognized author of Venus and Adonis is celebrated by the side 
of Spenser, Daniel and Drayton. Here also are the sonnet, " If 
Music and sweet Poetry agree,” and the beautiful ode beginning 
“ As it fell upon a day,” which were utiti! recently attributed to 
Shakespeare himself. In the next year, 1599, The Passionate 
Pilgrim was published, with the words ” By W. Shakespeare ” on 
the title-page. It was long supposed that this attribution was 
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correct, but l^ornfieldclaimeddne of the two pieces just mentioned, 
not only in 1598, but again in ifioi;. It is certain that both are his, 
and possibly other tilings In The Passionate Pilgrim also ; Shake- 
speate*s share in the twenty poems of that miscellany being 
doubtless confined to the five short pieces which have been 
definitely identified as his. In the opinion of the present writer 
the sonnet beginning ‘'Sweet (Vtherea” has unmistakably the 
stamp of Bamfield, and is probably a gloss on the first rapturous 
perusal of Venus and Adonis : the same is to be said of “ Scarce 
had the sun ” which is aut Bamfield, ant diaholus. One or two 
other contributions to The Passionate Pilgrim may be conjectured, 
with less confidence, to be Bamfield’s. It has "been stated that 
the poet was now studying the law at Gray’s Inn. but for this the 
writer is unable to discover the authority, except that several 
members of that society are mentioned in the course of the volume 
of 1 598. In all probability’^ Bamfield now married and withdrew 
to his estate of Dorle.st()ne(or Darlas ton), in the county of Stafford, 
a house romantically situated on the river Tnmt, where he hence- 
forth resided as a country gentleman. In 1605 he reprinted his 
Lady Perunia, and this was his latest appearance as a man of 
letters. His son Robert Bamfield and his cousin Elinor Skrymsher 
were his executors when his will was proi'cd at Lichfield ; his 
wife, therefore, clonbiless predeceased him. Bamfield died at 
Dorlestone Hall, and was buried in the neighbouring parish 
church of St Michael's, Stone, on the 6th of March 1637. The 
labours of Dr Grnsart and of Professor Arlier have thrown much 
light cn the circumstances of Bamfield’s career. He has taken of 
late years a far more prominent place than ever before in the 
history of English literature. This is due partly h) the remarkahtc 
merit of his graceful, melodious and highly-coloured verse, which 
was practically unknown until it was privately printed in 1876 
(ed. Grosart, Roxburghe Club), and at length given to the public 
in 1882 (ed. Arber, English Scholars* Library). It is also due to 
the mysterious personal relation of Bamfield to Shakespeare, a 
relation not easy to prove in detail, as it is built up on a great 
variety of small indications. It is, however, obvious that 
Bamfield warmly admired Shakespeare, whose earliest imitator 
he may Ik; said to have been, and that between 1595 and r6oo the 
younger poet was so close to the cider that the compositions of the 
former could be confused with those of the latter. Bamfield died, 
as a poet, in his twenty-fifth year. Up to that time he had dis- 
played a tnlent which, if he had pursued it, might have placed 
him very high among the English poets. As it is, he will always 
interest a nTtain number of reader.s as being, in his languid 
” Italianatc ” way, a sort of ineffectual Meleager in the rich 
Elizabethan anthology. 

Jit^sides tin* editions already citt'd, Ihe Aflectionnte Shepherd was 
edited by Mr J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps lor the Percy Society {tiarly 
English roetry, vol. xx.) ; The limomion of Pemnia and some other 
poems by J. Boswell (Boxburghe rinb, i8ib) ; and by J. 1*. Collier 
in Illustrahons of Old English Literature (voK i.. i8b6). ' (K. G.) 

BARNIM, the name of a district lietwecn the Sjirec, the Oder 
and the Havel, which was added to the mark of Brandenburg 
during the 13th century. In the 15th century it was divided into 
upper and lower Barnim, and these names are now borne by two 
circles {Kreise) in the kingdom of Prussia. 

BARNIM, the name of thirteen dukes who ruled over various 
divisions of the duchy of Pomerania. The following are the most 
important : — 

Baknfm I. (r. 1209-127S), (‘ailed the Good, was the son of 
Bogislaus II., duke of Pomerania-Stettin, and succeeded to this 
duchy on his father’s death in 1220. After h(; became of age he 
was engaged in a long struggle with external enemies, and in 1250 
was compelled to recognize the supremacy of the margrave of 
Brandenburg. Having in 1264 united the whole of Pomerania 
under his rule, Barnim devoted his energies to improving its 
internal condition. He introduced German settlers and rtisloms 
intr» the duchy, founded many towns, and was extremely generous 
towards ecclesiastical foundations. He died on the 13th or 14th 
of Novemlier 1278. 

BAKMtM HI. (c. 1303-1368), called the Great, was the son of 
Otto I., duke of Pornerania-.Stettin, and took a prominent part 
in the defence and government of the duchy before his fatlicr’s 
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death in 1344. A long and intennittent struggle with the repre- 
sentatives of the emperor Louis IV., who had invested his ovm 
son Louis with the mark of Brandenburg, enabled him to gain 
military experience and distinction. A victory gained by him 
in August 1332 was mainly instrumental in freeing Pomerania 
for a time from the vexatious claim of Brandenbuig to supremacy 
over the duchy, which moreover he extended by conquest. 
Bamim assisted the emperor Charles IV. in his struggle with the 
family of Wittelsbach. He died on the 24th of August 1368. 

Barnim XL (150T-1573), son of Bogislaus X., duke of 
Pomerania, became duke on his father’s death in 1 523. He ruled 
for a time in common with his elder brother George ; and after 
Geode’s death in 153I he shared the duchy with his nephew 
Philip L, retaining for himself the duchy of Pomerania-Stettin. 
The earlier years of his rule were troubled by a quarrel with the 
margrave of Brandenburg, who wished to annex Pomerania. In 
1529, however, a treaty was made which freed Pomerania from 
the supremacy of Brandenbuig on condition that if the ducal 
familjr became extinct the duchy should revert to Brandenburg. 
Barnim adopted the doctrines of Martin Luther, and joined the 
league of Schmalkalden, but took no part in the subsequent war. 
But as this attitude left him without supporters he was obliged 
to submit to the emperor Charles V., to pay a heavy fine, and to 
accept the Interim, issued from Augsburg in May 1548. In 1569 
Barnim handed over his duchy to his grand-nephew, John 
Frederick, and died at Stettin on the 2nd of June 1573. 

BARNSLEY (Black, or properly Bleak Barnsley), a market 
town and municipal borough in the Barnsley parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 15 m. N. of 
Sheffield. Pop. (1891) 35,427 ; (1901) 41,086. It is served by 
the Midland, Great Central, Lancashire & Yorkshire, Great 
Northern, and Hull & Barnsley railways. It is in the parish 
of Silkstone, which gives name to important collieries. It is 
situated on rising ground west of the river Deame, and, though 
it loses in attraction owing to its numerous factories, its 
neighbourhood has considerable natural beauty. Among the 
principal buildings and institutions are several churches, of which 
the oldest, the parish church of St Mary, was built in 1821 on an 
early site ; court house, public hall, institute and free library. 
Among several educational institutions, the free grammar school 
dates from 1665 ; and a philosophical society was founded in 
1828. A monument was erected in 1905 to prominent members 
of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association. The park was presented 
in 1862 by the widow of Joseph Locke, M.P. The manufacture 
of iron and steel, and the weaving of linen and other cloth, arc 
the two princ'ipal industries ; but there are also bleachfields, 
printhelds, dyeworks, sawmills, cornmills and malt>houses ; and 
the manufacture of glass, needles and wire is carried on. There 
are large coalfields in the neighbourhood, which, indeed, extend 
under the town. Coal and coke are largely exported to London and 
Hull. In the vicinity. Monk Bretton Priory, a Cluniac foundation 
of 1157, retains a Perpendicular gatehouse, some Decorated 
domestic remains, and fragments of the church. Wentworth 
Castle, built in 1730 by Thomas, earl of Strafford, stands in a 
singularly beautiful park, and contains a fine collection of portraits 
of historical interest. Besides the communications afforded by 
railway, Barnsley has the advantage of connexion with the Aire 
and Calder Navigation system of canals. The borough is under 
a mayor, six aldermen and eighteen councillors. Area, 2385 acres. 

At the time of the Domesday survey Ilbert de Lacy held 
Barnsley by gift of William the Conqueror as part of the honour of 
Pontefract, and the overlordship remained in his family until the 
reign of Stephen, when it was granted by Henry de Lacy to the 
monks of Pontefract. Henry III. in 1249 granted the prior and 
convent of Pontefract a market every Wednesday at Barnsley, 
and a fair on the vigil and feast of St Michael and two following 
days, and Henry VIII. in 1512 granted them a new fair on the 
day of the Conversion of St Paul and two following days. The 
monastery evidently also held another fair there called St Ellen’s 
fair, for in 1583 Queen Elizabeth panted this fair and St Paul’s 
fair and the market ** lately belonging to the dissolved monastery 
of Pontefract to one Henry Burdett, and Ralph and Henry his 


sons for their lives. Besides these charters and others granting 
land in Barnsley to the monks of Pontefract there is very little 
history of the town, since it was not until after the introduction 
of the linen manufacture in 1744 that it became i^y important. 
Before that time the chief industry had been wire-drawing, but 
this trade bq^an to decrease about the end of the i8th century, 
just as the linen trade was becoming important. In 18^ 
Barnsl^ was incorporated. 

See Rowland Jackson, The History of the Town and Township 
of Barnsley (1858) ; Victoria County History — Yorkshire, 

BARNSTABLE, a seaport township and the county-seat of 
the county of the same name, in Massachusetts, U.S.A. Pop. 
(1900) 4364, of whom 391 were foreign-born; 1910 (U.S. 
census) 4676. Barnstable is served by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railway. It is situated between Cape Cod 
Bay on the N. and Nantucket Sound on the S., extending across 
Cape Cod. The soil of the township, unlike that of other parts 
of the county, is well adapted to agriculture, and the principal 
industry is the growing of vegetables and the supplying of milk 
and poultry for its several villages, nearly all of which are summer 
resorts. At Hyannis is a state normal school (1897 ; co-educa- 
tional). Cranberries are raised in large quantities, and there are 
oyster and other shell fisheries. In the 1 7th century the mackerel 
and whale fisheries were the basis of economic life ; the latter 
gave way later to the cod and other fisheries, but the fishing 
industry is now relatively unimportant. Much of the county is 
a region of sands, salt-marshes, beach-grass and scattered woods. 
From 1865 to 1895 the county diminished 20*1 % in population. 
Barnstable was settled and incorporated in 1639 (county created 
1685), and includes among its natives James Otis and Lemuel 
Shaw. 

See F. Freeman, The History of Cape Cod : the Annals of Barnstable 
County (2 vols., Boston, 1858, 18O2 ; and other impressions i860 to 
1869). 

BARNSTAPLE, a seaport, market town and municipal 
borough, in the Barnstaple parliamentary division of Devonshire, 
England, on the river Taw, near the north coast. Pop. (1901) 
14,137. It is served by the London 6: South-Western, the 
Great Western, and the Lynton 6: Barnstaple railways. The 
Taw is here crossed by a stone bridge of sixteen arches, said to 
liave been built in the 12th or 13th century. The town manu- 
factures lace, gloves, sail-cloth and fishing-nets, and has extensive 
potteries, tanneries, sawmills and foundries, while shipbuilding 
is also carried on. The harbour admits only small coasting 
vessels. The public buildings and institutions include a guildhall 
(1826), a free grammar school and a large market-place. The 
poet John Gay was bom in the vicinity, and received his educa- 
tion at the grammar school, which at an earlier period had 
numbered Bishop Jewel among its pupils. It was founded in the 
14th century, in connexion with a chantry. There are also some 
curious Jacobean almshouses. The borough is under a mayor, 
six aldermen and eighteen councillors. Area, 2236 acres. 

Barnstaple (Berdestaple, Barnstapol, Barstaple, also Barum) 
ranks among the most ancient of royal boroughs. As early as 
Domesday, where it is several times mentioned, there were forty 
burgesses within the town and nine without, who rendered 40s. 
Tradition claims that King Athelstan threw up defensive earth- 
works here, but the existing castle is attributed to Joel of Totnes, 
who held the manor during the reign of William the Conqueror, 
and also founded a Cluniac priory, dedicated to St Mary 
Magdalene. PVom this date the borough and priory grew up 
side by side, but each preserving its independent privileges and 
rights of government until the dissolution of the latter in 1535. 
In Edward 11 . s reign the burgesses petitioned for the restorarion 
of rights bestowed by a pretended charter from Athelstan. The 
existence of this charter was denied, but the desired privileges 
were conceded, including the right to elect a mayor. The earliest 
authenticated charter is that of Henry I., which was confirmed 
in a charter of Henry II. The later charter states that the 
burgesses should have customssimilar to those granted to London, 
and further charters confirmed the same right. A charter of 
Queen Mary in 1556 added some new privileges, and specified 
that the common council should consist of a mayor, two aldermen 
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and twenty-four chief burgesses. James I., by a charter dated 
1610, increased the number of chief burgesses to twenty-five and 
instituted a recorder, a clerk of the market, justices of the peace 
and other officers. This charter was confirmed in i6t i and 1689, 
and held force until the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, 
which established six aldermen and eighteen councillors. The 
borough sent two members to parliament in 1295, and so con- 
tinued to do until the Redistribution of Scats Act of 1885, when 
the representation was meiged in that of the county. Barnstaple 
was once famous for its woollen trade, now entirely declined, and 
as early as the reign of Edward III. was an important naval port, 
with an extensive shipping trade. That this prosperity was not 
altogether uninterrupted is testified by the fact that, at the time 
of the Armada, the mayor pleaded inability to contribute three 
ships, on account of injuries to trade consequent on the war with 
Spain. The Friday market and the annual four days’ fair in 
September are held by immemorial prescrii>tion. 

Si*t* J. B. Gribblo, Memorials of Barnstaple (Barii:itaplc, 1830). 

BARNUM, PHINEAS TAYLOR (1810-1891), American show- 
man, was bom in Bethel, Connecticut, on the 5th of July 18 lo, 
his father being an inn- and store-keeper. Bamum first started 
as a store-keeper, and was also concerned in the lottery mania 
then prevailing in the United States. After failing in business, 
he started in 1829 a weekly paper. The Herald of Freedom, in 
Danbury; after several libel suits and a proccution which 
resulted in imprisonment, he moved to New York in 1834, 
and in 1835 began his career as a showman, with his pur- 
chase and exploitation of a coloured woman, Joyce Heth, 
reputed to have been the nurse of George Washington, and to 
be over a hundred and sixty years old. With this woman and 
a small company he made well-advertised and successful tours 
in America till 1839, though Joyce Heth died in 1836, when her 
age was proved to be not more tlrnn seventy. After a period of 
failure, he purchased Scudder’s American Museum, New York, 
in 1841 ; to this he added considerably, and it became one of the 
most popular shows in the United States. He made a special hit 
by the exhibition, in 1842, of Charles Stratton, the celebrated 
“ General Tom Thumb (see Dwarf). In 1844 Barnum toured 
with the dwarf in Imgland. A remarkable instance of his 
enterprise was the engagement of Jenny Lind to sing in America 
at $1000 a night for one hundred and fifty nights, all expenses 
being paid by the entrepreneur. The tour began in 1850. Barnum 
retired from the show business in 1855, but had to settle with his 
creditors in 1857, and began his old career again as showman and 
museum proprietor. In 1871 he established the “ Greatest Show 
on Earth,’' a travelling amalgamation of circus, menagerie and 
museum of “ freaks,” &c. This show, incorporated in the name 
of “ Barnum, Bailey it Hutchinson,” and later as “ Barnum 
& Bailey’s,” toured all over the world. In 1907 the business 
was sold to Ringling Brothers. Barnum wrote several book.s, 
such as The HunSfugs of the World Struggles and Triumphs 
(1869), and his Autobiography (1854, and later editions). He 
died on the 7th of April 1891. 

BAROCCHIO (or Barozzi), GIACOMO, called Da Vi(;noi.a 
(1507-1573), Italian architect, was born at Vignola in the 
Modenese territory on the ist of October 1507. His early work 
was conducted at Bologna, Piacenza, Assisi and Perugia, until 
he was summoned to Rome as papal architect under J^opc Julius 
III. In 1564 he succeeded Michelangelo as the architect of 
St Peter’s, and executed various portions of that fabric, besides 
a variety of works in Rome. The designs for the Escorial were 
also supplied by him. He is the author of an excellent work on 
the Five Orders of Architecture (Rome, 1563), and another work 
on Practical Perspective (Rome, 1583). To his extensive acquire- 
ments and exquisite taste were superadded an amenity of 
manners and a noble generosity that won the affection and 
admiration of all who knew him. He died in Rome on the 7th of 
July 1573. He was an eminent upholder of the classic style at 
a period when the style known as baroque was corrupting the 
architecture of Italy. The term baroque owes its origin to the 
Spanish word barrueco or berrueco, an imperfectly round fjearl, 
and is not derived from the architect Barocchio, whose name so 
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much resembles it. Yet it is curious that it was much used 
to describe a debased form of architecture encouraged by the 
Jesuits whose church in Rome was built by Barocchio. 

BAROOCl (or Baroccio), FEDERIOO (1528-1612), Italian 
painter, was born at Urbino, where the genius of Raphael inspired 
him. In his early youth he travelled to Rome, where he painted 
ill fresco and was warmly commended by Michelangelo. He 
then returned to Urbino, where, with the exception of some 
short visits to Rome, he continued to reside till his death. He 
acquired great fame by his paintings of religious subjects, in the 
style of which he to some extent imiuited (’orreggio. His own 
followers were very numerous, but according to 1-anzi {lliu. of 
Painting) carried their master’s peculiarities to excess. Barocci 
also etched from his own designs a few prints, which are highly 
finished, and executed with great softness and delicacy. 

BARODA, a native state of India, within the Gujarat province 
of Bombay, but in direct relations with the governor-general. 
It consists of four isolated divisions, each of which is interlaced 
in the most intricate fashion with British territory or with other 
native states. Three of these divisions— Kadi, Baroda and 
Nausari — arc in Gujarat proper; the fourth, Amreli with 
Okhamandal, is in the peninsula of Kathiawar. The total area 
covers 8099 sq. m. In i()oi the population was 1,952,692, 
showing a decrease of 19 in the decade, compared with an 
increase of 1 1 % in the preceding decade. This decrease was due 
partly to the famines of 1896-1897 and iqoo- 1901, partly to 
the epidemics of cholera and fever which accompanied them, 
i and partly to the plague which attacked the state in as great 
measure as the surrounding presidency. 

The princes of Baroda were one of the chief branches of the 
Mahratta confederacy, which in the 18th century spread devasta- 
tion and teiTor over India. About 1721 one Pilaji gaekwar 
carved a fertile slice of territory out of Gujarat, and afterwards 
received the title of ” Leader of the Royal Troops ” from the 
jieshwa. During tlie last thirty-two years of the century the 
house fell a prey to one of those bitter and unuppea.sahle family 
fends which are the ruin of great Indian families. In 1800 the 
inheritance descended lo a prince feeble in body and almost 
idiotic in mind. British troops were sent in defence of the 
hereditary ruler against all claimants ; a treaty was signed in 
1802, by which his independence of the peshwa and his de- 
pendence on British government were secured. 'Fhree years 
later these and various other engagements were consolirlated 
into a systematic plan for the administration of the Baroda 
territory, under a prince with a revenue of three-quarters of 
a million sterling, perfec tly independent in all internal matters, 
but practically kept on his throne by subsidiary British troops. 
For some time the history of the gackwars was very much the 
same as that of most territorial houses in India : an occasional 
able minister, more rarely an able prince ; but, on the other hand, 
a long dreary list of incompetent heads, venal advisers and 
taskmasters oppressive to the people. At last a fierce family 
feud came to a climax. In 1873 an English committee of inquiry 
was appointed to investigate various I'om plaints of oppression 
against the gaekwar, Malhar Rao, who had recently succeeded 
to the throne after being for a long time kept in prison by his 
brother, the former gaekwar. No real reform resulted, and 
in 1874 an attempt at poisoning the British resident led to the 
gaekwar being formally accused of the crime and tried by a 
mixed commission. The result of the trial (1875) was a failure 
to obtain a unanimous verdict on the charge of poisoning ; the 
viceroy. Lord Northbrook, however, derided to depose Malhar 
Rao on the ground of gross misgovernment, the widow of his 
brother and predecessor, Khande Rao, being permitted to adopt 
an heir from among the descendants of the founder of the family. 
This heir, by name Sayaji Kao, then a Ixiy of twelve ycrars in 
the humble home of a Deccani cultivator, was educated by 
an English tutor, the administration being meanwhile placed for 
c^ht years under the charge of Sir T. Madhava Kao. formerly 
diw'an of I'ravancore, one of the ablest and most enlightened 
of Indian statesmen. The result was a conspicuous success. 
The gaekwar showed himself a model prince, and his territories 
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became as well governed and prosperous as a British district. 
He repeatedly visited Europe in company with his wife. In 
1887 the queen-empress conferred upon him at Windsor the 
insignia of G.CS.L^ and in x 80 upon bis wife the Imperial order 
of the crown of India. 

The gross revenue of the state is more than a million sterling. 
In T901 the state currency of Babashai rupees was withdrawn, 
and tlic British rupee was introduced. The regular military 
force consists of a field battery, with several regiments of cavalry 
and battalions of infantry. In addition, there is an irregular 
force of horse and foot. Compulsory education lias been carried 
on experimentally since 1893 in the Amreli di\’ision with apjiarent 
success, the compulsory age being 7 to 12 for boys and 7 to 10 
for girls. Special measures are also adopted for the education 
of low castes and aboriginal tribes. There is a female training 
college under a Christian lady superintendent. The Kala Bhavan, 
or technical school, has departments for drawing, carpentry, 
dyeing, weaving and agriculture. There is also a state museum 
under a Eun)pean dinjctor, and a state library. Portions of 
the state are crossed by the Bombay & Baroda and the 
Rajpuiana railways. In addition, the state has constructed 
three railways of its own, on three different gauges. Other 
railways arc in contemplation. Tlie state possesses a cotton mill. 

Ibe city of Baroda is situated on the river Viswamitri, a 
station on the Bombay & Baroda railway, 245 m. N, of Bomlxiy 
by rail. Pop. (1901) 103,790. The whole aspect of the city 
has been changed by i^e construction of handsome public 
buildings, the laying-out of pwks and the ^^idening of the streets. 
An excellent water-supply is provided from tlie Ajwa lake.. 
The cantonments, garrisoned by a native infantry regiment, 
are under British jurisdiction, and liave a population of 4000U 
The city contains a college and many schools. The chief 
hospitals arc c.dled after the counters of Dufferin, Sayaji Rao 
and Jamnaliai, the widow of Khande Rao. 

Set- GazeUficr, 1908. 

BAPOMBTJBR (from Gr. jSafJos, pressure, and fxerpov, 
measure), an instrument by which the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere is measured. I'he ordinary or mercurial barometer 
consists of a tube about 36 in. long, hermetically dosed at the 
upper end and containing mercury. In the “ cistern Imwwneter ” 
the tube is placed with its open end in a basin of mercury, and the 
atmospheric pressure is measured by the difference of the h^hts 
of the mercury in the tulie and the cistern. In the “ siphon 
barometer the cistern is dispensed with, the tube being bent 
round upon itself at its lower end ; tlie reading is taken of the 
difference in the levels of the mercury in the two limbs. The 
“ aneroid ” barometer (from the Gr, a- privative, and mffnk, 
wet) employs no liquid, but depends i^on the changes in volume 
experienced by an exhausted metallic chamber under varying 
pressures. “Baroscopes” simply indicate variations in the 
atmospheric pressure, without supplying quantitative data. 
“ Barographs ” are barometers which automatically record any 
variations in pressure. 

Philosophers prior to Galileo had endeavoured to explain the 
action of a suction pump by postulating a principle that Nature 
Hi t I *^^^*^*^*^ ^ vacuum.” When Galileo observed that a 
H»o cMi. suction pump could not raise water to a greater 

height than about 32 ft. he considered that the “ abhorrence ” 
was limited to 32 ft., and commended tlie matter to the attention 
of his pupil Evangelista Torricelli. Torricelli perceived a ready 
explanation of the observed phenomenon if only it could be 
proved that the atmosphere had weight, and the Assure which 
it exerted was equal to that of a 3J-ft column of water. He 
proved this to be the correct explanation by reasoning as 
follows; — ^If the atmospheare supports 3a feet of water, then it 
should also support a column of about ft. of mercury, for this 
liquid is about 13} times heavier than water. This he proved in 
following manner. He selected a glass tube about a quarter 
erf an inch in diameter and 4 ft. long, ai^ hermetically sealed one 
.of its ends ; he then filled it with mercury and* applying his 
finger to the open end, inverted it in a basin containing mercury. 
The mercury instantly saiik to nearly 30 in. above the surfaa 


of the mercury in the ba^ leaving in the tofr of the tube an 
apparent vacuum, which is now called the TornceUian vacuum ; 
thisexperiment is sometimes known as the TorriedlianexpmmenL 
Torricelli’s views rapidly gained ground, notwithstanding the 
objections of certain philosophers. Valuable confirmation was 
afforded by the variation of the barometric coHimn at different 
elevations. Rene Descartes and Blaise Pascal predicted a fall 
in the height when the barometer was carried to the top of a 
mountain, since, the pressure of the atmosphere being diminished, 
it necessarily followed that the column of mercury sustained 
by the atmosphere would be diminished also. This was 
experimentally observed by Pascal’s brother-in-law. Florin 
Perier (1605-1672), who measured the height of the mercury 
column at various altitudes on the Puy de Dome.. Pascal 
himself tried the experiment at several towers, in Paris, — Notre 
Dame, St Jacques de la Boucherie, &c. The results of his 
researches were embodied in his treatises De Vequilikre des 
liqueurs and De la pesatUeur de la masse which were written 
before 1651, but were not published till 1663 after Im death. 
C(MToboration was also afforded by Marin Mersenne and Christiaan 
Huygens. It was not long before it was discovered that tire 
height of tlie column varied at the same place, and. that a rise 
or fall was accompanied by meteorological changes. The 
instrument thus came to be used as a means of predicting, the 
weather, and it was frequently known as the weather-glass. The 
relation of the barometric pressure to the weather is mentioned by 
Robert Boyle, who expressed the opinion that it is exceedingly 
difficult to draw any correct conclusions. Edmund Halley, 
Leibnitz, Jean Andr^ Deluc (1727-1817) and many others 
investigated this sub>ect, giving rules for predicting the weather 
and attempting explanations for the phenomena. Since tlie 
height of live barometric column varies with the elevation of the 
station at which it is observed, it follows that observations of the 
barometer afford a means for measuring altitudes. The early 
experiments of Pascal were developed by Edmund Halley, 
Edme Mariotte, J. Cassini, D. Bernoulli, and more especially by 
Deluc in his Recherches sur les modifiaUims de V atmosphere 2), 
which contains a full account of the early history of the barometer 
and its applications. More highly mathematical investigations 
have been given by I^place, and also by Richard Ruhdmann 
(Barometrischen Hohenmessung,, X^ipzig, 1870). The modem 
aspects of the relation between atmos^eric pressure and the 
weather and altitudes arc treated in the article Meteorology. 

Many attempts iiave been made by which the variation in the 
height of the mercury column could be magnified, and so more 
exact measurements taken. It is not possible to enumerate 
in tliis article tlie many devices which have been proposed ; and 
the reader is referred to Charles Hutton’s Mathematics and 
Philosophies Dictionary {1815), William Ellis’s paper on the 
history of the barometer in the Quarterly JoumS of the RoyS 
Meteorologies Society y vol. xii. (1886), and E. Gerland and 
F. Traumiiller’s Geschickte der physikSischen Experimentierkunsi 
(1899). Descartes suggested a method which Huygens put into 
practice. The barometer tube was expanded into a cylindrical 
vessel at tlie top, and into this chamber a fine tube partly filled 
with water was inserted. A slight motion of the mercury 
occasioned a lazger displacement of the water, and hence the 
changes in the barometric pressure were more readily detected 
and estimated. But the instrument failed as all water-barometers 
do, for the gases dissolved in the water coupled with its high 
vapour tension destroy its efficacy. The substitution of methyl 
salicylate for the water has been attended with success. Its 
low vapour tension (Sir William Ramsay and Sydney Young 
give no value below 70® C.); its low specific gravity (i-i8 at lo® 
C), its freedom from viscosity, have contributed to its successful 
use. In the form patented by C. O. Bartrum it is claimed that 
readings to -ooi of an inch of mercury can be taken without 
the use of a vernier. 

The diagonal barometer, in which the upper part of the tube 
is inclii^ to the lower part, was suggested by Bemaitio 
Ramazzini (1^33-1714), and also by Sir Samuel Morland (or 
Mczreland). Tlus form has many defects, and even when the 
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tube is bent through 45® the readings are only increased in the 
ratio of 7 to 5, The wheel barometer of Dr iL Hooke, and the 
steelyard barometer, endeavour to magnify the oscillation of the 
mercury column by means of a float resting on the surface of the 
mercury in the cistern ; the motion of the float due to any 
alteration in the level of tl)e mercury being rendered apparent 
by a change in the position of the wheel or steel-yard The 
pendant barometer of G. Amontons, invented in 1695, con- 
sists of a funnel-shaped tube, which is hung vertically with the 
wide end downwards and closed in at the upper end. The tube 
contains mercury which adjusts itself in the tube so that the 
length of the column balances the atmospheric pressure. The 
instability of this instrument is obvious, for any jar would cause 
the mercury to leave tlie tube. 

The Sipiwn Barometer (fig. 1) consists of a tube bent in the 
form of a siphon, and is of the same diameter throughout. A 
graduated scale passes along the whole length of the tube, and 
the height of the barometer is ascertained by taking the difference 
of the readings of the upper and lower limbs respectively. Tliis 
instrument may also be read l>y 
bringing the zero-point of the gradu- 
ated scale to the level of the surface 
of the lower limb by means of a 
screw, and reading off the height at 
once from the surfac^e of the up|>er 
limb. 'J'his barometer requires no 
correction for errors of capillarity or 
capacity. Since, however, impurities 
are contracted by the mercury in the 
lower limb, which is usually in open 
contact with the air, the satisfac- 
tory working of the instrument comes 
soon to be seriously interfered with. 

Fig. 2 shows the Cistern Barometer 
in its essential and simplest form. 
This barometer is subject to two 
^ kinds of error, the one arising from 
capillarity, and the other from changes 
in the level of the surface of the cis- 

Fig. I. Fig. 2. tern as the mercury rises and falls 

Siphon Cistern the tube, the latter being tech- 

Barometer. Barometer. 

a glass tube of small bore be plunged into a vessel containing 
mercury, it will be observed that the level of the mercury in tlie 
tube is not in the line of that of the mercury in the vessel, but 
somewhat below it, and that the surface is convex. The capillary 
depression is inversely proportional to the diameter of the tube. 
In standard barometers, the tulje is atx)ut an inch in diameter, 
and the error due to capillarity is less than ’ooi of an inch. Since 
capillarity depresses the height of the column, cistern barometers 
require an addition to be made to the ol)f>erved height, in order 
to give the true pressure, the amount depending, of course, on 
the diameter of the tube. 

The error of capacity arises in this way. The height of the 
barometer is tlie pe^ndicular distance between the surface of 
the mercury in the cistern and the upper surface of the mercurial 
column. Now, when the barometer falls from 30 to 29 inches, an 
inch of mercury must flow out of the tube and pass into the 
cistern, thus raising the cistern level ; and, on the other hand, 
when the barometer rises, mercury must flow out of the cistern 
into the tube, thus lowering the levol of the mercury in the 
cistern. Since the scales of barometers are usually engraved on 
their brass cases, which are fixed (and, consequently, the zero- 
point from which tlie scale is graduated is also fixed), it follows 
that, from the incessant changes in the level of the cistern, the 
readings would be sometimes too high and sometimes too low, 
if no provision were made against this source of error. 

A simple way of correcting the error of capacity is — to ascertain 
(1) the neutral point of the instrument, or that height at which 
the zero of the scale is exactly at the height of the surface of the 
cistern, and (2) the rate of error as tlie barometer rises or falls 
above this point, and then apply a correction proportional to 
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this rate. The instrument in which the error of capacity is 
satisfactorily (indeed, entirely) got rid of is Forttn's Barometer. 
Fig. 3 shows how this is effected, llie upper part 
of the cistern is formed of a glass cylinder, through 
which the level of the mercury may be seen. The 
bottom is made like a bag, of flexible leather, against which a 
screw works. At the top of the interior of the cistern is a 
small piece of ivory, the point of which coincides with the zero 
of the scale. By means of the screw, which acts on the flexible 
cistern bottom, the level of the mcrcur\' can 
be raised or depressed so as to bring the ivory 
point exactly to the surface of the mercury in 
the cistern. In some barometers the cistern is 
fixed, and the ivory point is brought to the 
level of the mercury in the cistern by raising 
or depressing the sciiie. 

In constructing the best barometers three 
materials are employed, viz. : — (i) brass, for 
the case, on which the scale is engraved ; (2) 
glass, for the tube containing the mercury ; 
and (3) the mercury itself. It is evident that 
if the coeflicient of expansion of mercury and 
brass were the same, the height of the mer- 
cury as indicated by the brass scale would be 
the true height of the niercurial column. But 
this is not the case, the coeflicient of expansion 
for iT\crcury being considerably greater than 
that for brass. The result is that if a baro- 
meter stand at 30 in. when the temperature ol 
tlie whole instrument, mercury and brass, is 
32®, it will no longer stand at 30 in. if the r . 

temperature be mised to 69® ; in fact, it will ^^^narometor”^ * 
then stand at 30*1 in. ITiis increase in the 
height of the column by the tenth of an inch is not clue to any 
increase of pressure, but altogether to the greater expansion of 
the mercury at the higher temperature, as compared co/wc^ 
with tlie expansion of the brass case with the engraved ttonaoitbe 
scale by which the height is measured. In order, A*r»i»#r#r 
therefore, to compare with caf:h other with exiictness 
baronijbtric observations made at different temperatures, it is 
necessary to reduce them to the heights at which they would 
stand at some uniform temperature. Tlie temperature to which 
Buc'h observations arc reduced is 32" Fahr. or o® cent. 

If English units be used (Fahrenheit degrees and inches), this 

correction is given by the formula x ~ H ; in the 

centigrade -centimetre system the correction is -0001614 H'l’ 
(11 Ixsing the observed height and T the observed temperature). 
Jleviccs have been invented which determine these corrections 
mechanically, and heiice obviate the nec4.‘ssity of applying the 
above formula, or of referring to tables in which these corrections 
for uny height of the column and any temperature are given. 

7 'he standard temperature of the English yard being 62® and 
not 32®, it will Ije found in working out the correctioas from the 
above formula that tlie temperiilure of no correction is not 32® 
but 28-5®. If the scale be engraved on the glass tube, or if the 
instrument be furnished with a glas.s .scale or with a wooden .scale, 
different corrections are required, 'i'liese may be worked out 
from the above formula by substituting for the coefficient of the 
expansion of brass that of glass, which is as.sumed to Ixj 0-00000498, 
or that of wood, wliich is assumed to be o. Wood, however, 
should not be used, its expansion with temperature being un- 
steady, as well as uncertain. 

if the brass scale be attached to a wooden frame and be free to 
move up and down the Iriime, as is the case with many siphon 
barometers, the correertions for brass si:a]es are to be used, since 
the zero-point of the scale is brought to the level of the lower 
limb ; but if the brass scale be fixed to a wooden frame, the 
corrections for brass scales are only applicable provided the zero 
of the scale be fixed at (or nearly at) the zero line of the column, 
and be free to expand upwards. In siphon barometers, with 
which an observation is m^e from two readings on the sciUe, the 
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scale must be free to expand in one direction. Again^ if only 
the upper part of the scale, say from 27 to 31 in., be screwed to 
a wooden frame, it is evident that not the corrections for brass 
scales, but those for wooden scales must be used. No account 
need he taken of the expansion of the glass tube containing the 
mercury, it being evident that no correction for this expansion 
is required in the case of any barometer the height of which is 
measured from the surface of the mercury in the cistern. 

In fixing a barometer for observation, it is indispensable that 
It be hung in a perpendicular position, seeing that it is the 
perpendicular distance between the surface of the 
mercury in the cistern and the top of the column which 
* is tlie true height of the barometer. The surface of the 
mercury column is convex, and in noting the height of the 
barometer, it is not the chord of the curve, but its tangent 
which is taken. This is done by setting the straight lower edge 
of the vernier, an appendage with which the barometer is 
furnished, as a tangent to the curve. The vernier is made to 
slide up and down tJie scale, and by it the height of the barometer 
may be read true to 0*002 or even to o*ooi in. 

It is essential that the barometer is at the temperature shown 
by the attached thermometer. No observation can be regarded 
as good if the thermometer indicates a temperature differing 
from that of the whole instrument by more than a degree. For 
every degree of temperature the attached thermometer differs 
from the barometer, the observation will be faulty to the extent 
of about 0*003 ”^*> which in discussions of diurnal range, &c., 
is a serious amount. 

Before being used, barometers should be thoroughly examined 
as to the state of the mercury, the size of cistern (so as to admit 
of low readings), and their agreement with some known standard 
instrument at different points of the scale. The pressure of the 
atmosphere is not expressed by the weight of the mercury 
sustained in the tube by it, but by the perpendicular height of 
the column. Thus, when the height of the column is 30 in., 
it is not said that the atmospheric pressure is 14*7 lb on the 
square inch, or the weight of the mercury filling a tulje at that 
height whose transverse section equals a square inch, but that 
it is 30 in,, meaninfj: that the pressure will sustain a column of 
mercury of that height. 

It is essential in gasometry to fix upon some standard pressure 
to which all measurements can be reduced. The height of the 
standard mercury column commonly used is 76 cms. ^29*922 in.) 
of pure mercury at o® ; this is near the average height of the 
iiarometer. Since the actual force exerted by the atmosphere 
varies with the intensity of gravity, and therefore with the posi- 
tion on the earth’s surface, a place must be specified in defining 
the standard pressure, 'fhis may be avoided by expressing the 
force as the pressure in dynes due to a column of mercury, one 
square centimetre in section, which is supported by the atmo- 
sphere. If H cms. be the height at 0°, and g the value of gravity, 
tiie pressure is 13*596 Hg dynes (13*596 being the density of 
mercury). At Greenwich, where g - 98 1 • t 7 , the standard pressure 
at o® is 1.013,800 dynes. At Paris the pressure is 1,013,600 
dynes. The closeness of this unit to a mcga-dync (a million 
dynes) has led to the suggestion that a mega-dyne per square 
centimetre should be adopted as the standard pressure, and it 
has been adoj^ted by some modem writers on account of its 
convenience of calculation and independence of locality. 

The height of the barometer is expressed in English inches 
in England and Amcrii'a, but the metric system is used in all 
scion t if i« work excepting in meteorology. In France 
countries, the height is given in 
nmdlng». niillimetres, a millimetre being the thousandth part 
of a metre, which equals 39*37079 English inches. 
Up to 1869 the barometer was given in half-lines in Russia, which, 
equalling the twentieth of an English inch, were readily reduced 
to English inches by dividing by 20, The metric barometric 
scale is now used in Russia. In a few European countries the 
French or Paris line, equalling 0*088814 in., is sometimes used. 
The English measure of length being a standard at 62® Fahr., 
the old French measure at 61*2®, and the metric scale at 32®, 


it is necessary, before comparing observations made with the 
three barometers, to reduce them to the same temperature, so 
as to neutralize the inequalities arising from the expansion of 
the scales by heat. 

The sympiezometerwas invented in 1818 by Adie of Edinburgh. 
It is a revived form of Hooke’s marine barometer. It consists 
of a glass tube, with a small chamber at the top and ^ ai • 
an open cistern below. The upper part of the tube omSIn** 
is filled with air, and the lower part and cistern with 
glycerin. When atmospheric pressure is increased, the air is 
compressed by the rising of the fluid ; but when it is diminished 
the fluid falls, and the contained air expands. To correct for the 
error arising from the increased pressure of the contained air when 
its temperature varies, a thermometer and sliding-scale are added, 
so that the instrument may be adjusted to the temperature at 
each observation. It is a sensitive instrument, and well suited 
for rough purposes at sea and for travelling, but not for exact 
observation. It has long been superseded by the Aneroid, which 
far exceeds it in handiness. 

Aneroid Barometer . — Much obscurity surrounds the invention 
of barometers in which variations in pressure are rendered 
apparent by the alteration in the volume of an elastic chamber. 
I'he credit of the invention is usually given to Lucien Vidie, 
who patented his instrument in 1845, but similar instruments 
were in use much earlier. Thus in 1799 Nicolas Jacques Cont6 
(1755-1805), director 
of the aerostatical 
school at Meudon, 
and a man of many 
parts — a chemist, 
mechanician and 
painter, — devised an 
instrument in which 
the lid of the metal 
chamber was sup- 
ported by internal 
springs ; this instru- 
ment was employed 
during the Egyptian 
campaign for measur- 
ing the altitudes of 
the war-balloons. Al- 
thoughVidie patented 
his device in 1845, the 
commercial manufacture 

E. Bourdon’s patent of the metallic manometer in 
when Bourdon and Richard placed about 10,000 aneroids on 
the market. The production was stopped by an action taken 
by Vidie against Bourdon for infringing the former’s patent, 
and in 1858 Vidie obtained 25,000 francs (£1000) damages. 

Fig. 4 represents the internal construction, as seen when the 
face is removed, but with the hand still attached, of an aneroid 
which differs only slightly from Vidie’s form, a is a flat circular 
metallic box, having its upper and under surfaces corrugated 
in concentric circles. This box or chamber being partially 
exhausted of air, through the short tube h, which is subsequently 
made air-tight by soldering, constitutes a spring, which is affected 
by every variation of pressure in the external atmosphere, the 
corrugations on its surface increasing its elasticity. At the centre 
of the upper surface of the exhausted chamber there is a solid 
cylindrical projection x, to the top of which the principal lever 
ede is attached. This lever rests partly on a spiral spring at 
d ; it is also supported by two vertical pins, with perfect freedom 
of motion. The end e of the lever is attached to a second or small 
lever /, from which a chain g extends to //, where it works on a 
drum attached to the axis of the hand, connected with a hair 
spring at //, changing the motion from vertical to horizontal, 
and regulating the hand, the attachments of which are made to 
the metallic plate 1. The motion originates in the corrugated 
elastic box a, the surface of which is depressed or elevated as 
the weight of the atmosphere is increased or diminished, and 
this motion is communicated through the levers to the axis of 
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the hand at h. The spiral spring on which the lever rests at d 
is intended to compensate for the effects of alterations of tem- 
perature. The actual movement at the centre of the exhausted 
box, whence the indications emanate, is very slight, but by the 
action of tlie level's is multiplied 657 times at the point of the 
hand, so that a movement of the 220th part of an inch in the box 
carries the point of the hand through three inches on the dial. 
The effect of this combination is to multiply the smallest degrees 
of atmospheric pressure, so as to render them sensible on Uie 
index. Vidie’s instrument has been improved by Vaudet and 
Hulot. Eug^e Bourdon’s aneroid depends on the same principle. 
The aneroid requires, however, to be repeatedly compared with 
a mercurial barometer, being liable to changes from the elasticity 
of the metal chamber changing, or from changes in the system 
of levers which work the pointer. Though aneroids are con- 
structed showing great accuracy in their indications, yet none can 
lay any claim to the exactness of mercurial barometers. 'I he 
mechanism is liable to get fouled and otherwise go out of order, 
so that they may cliange 0*300 in. in a few weeks, or even indicate 
pressure so inaccurately and so irregularly that no confidence 
can be placed in them for even a few days, if the means of com- 
paring them with u mercurial barometer be not at hand. 

The mercurial barometer can be made self-registering by con- 
centrating the rays Irorn a source oi light by a lens, so that 
they strike the top of the mercurial column, and having 
gnpbB. ^ sheet of sensitized paper attached to a frame and 
placed behind a screen, with a narrow vertical slit in 
the line of the rays, 'f he mercury being opaque throws a partof the 
paper in the shade, while above the mercury the rays from the lamp 
pass imobstniclcd to the paper. The paper being carried steadily 
round on a drum at a given rate per hour, the height of the column 
of mercijj-y is photographed continuously on the paper. From 
the photograph the height of the barometer Ut any insUint may l)e 
taken. The principle of the aneroid barometer has been applied 
to the construction of barographs. 'I'he lever attached to the 
collapsible chamber terminates in an ink-fed style which records 
the pressure of the atmosphere on a mo\ ing ribbon. In all 
continuously registering barometers, however, it is necessary, 
as a check, to make eye-observations with a mercury standard 
barometer hanging near the registering barometer from four to 
eight times daily. 

See Marvin, Liarometrrs and the MeasurenuiU of Atmospheric 
Pressure (lyoi) ; aiul C. Abbe, Meteorological Apparatus (18S8). 
Kcfereiicc may also be made to 13 . Stewart and W. \V. H. Gee, 
Pvadital Phvsic^ (vol. i. 1901), for <hc consinuiion of stivndarrl 
barometers, their corrections and method of readme. 

BAROMETRIC LIGHT, the luminous glow emitted by mercury 
in a barometer lube when shaken. It was first observed by Jean 
Picard, and formed the subject of many experiments at the hands 
of Francis Hawksbee. The latter showed that the 'J orricellian 
vacuum was not essential to the phenomenon, for the same glow 
was apparent when mercury was shaken with air only partially 
rarefied. The glow is an effect of the electricity generated by 
the friction of the mercury and the air in the barometer tube. 

BARON, MICHEL (1653-1729), P'rench actor (whose family 
name originally was Boyron), was bom in Paris, the son of a 
leading actor (d. 1655) ^ talented actress (d. 1662). At 

the age of twelve he joined the company of children known as 
the Petits Comediens Dauphins^ of which he was the brightest 
star. Moli^re was delighted with his talent, and with the king’s 
permission secured him for his own company. In consequence 
of a misunderstanding with Moli^re’s wife, the actor withdrew 
from the dramatist’s company, but rejoined it in 1670, reappear- 
ing as iJomitien in Corneille’s Tite et Berenice, and in his Psyche. 
He remained in this company until Moli^re’s death. He then 
l)ecamc a member of the company at the Hotel de Boulogne, 
and from this time until his retirement in 1691 was undisputed 
master of the French stage, creating many of the leading roles in 
Racine’s tragedies, besides those in two of his own comedies, 
L Homme d bonnes fortunes (i686), and La Coquette (1687). lie 
also wrote Les Enlevements (1685), Lc Debauche (1689), and 
translated and acted two plays of Terence. In 1720 Baron re- 
appeared at the Palais Royal, and his activity on the stage was 
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renewed in a multitude of parts. He died on the 22nd of 
December 1729. 

His son Etienne Michel Baron (1676-1711) was also a fine 
actor, and left a son and two daughters who all played at the 
Com6die Fran9aise. 

See George Monval, Un Cornddien amateur d’art ; also the 

Abb6 d’Allamiars Lettres d mylord XXX. sur Baron et la demoiselle 
Lecouvreur, ia l'\ CJ. J. S. Amlriciix's Colic- turn des mimoires sur Part 
dtamatique (1822). 

BARON. This word, of uncertain origin, was introduced into 
England at the Conquest to denote “ the man ’ (i.e. one who had 
done him “ homage ”) of a great lord, and more especially of the 
king. All who held “ in chief ”(/>. directly) of the king were alike 
barones bound to perform a stipulated service, and memlxjrs, 

in theory at least, of his council. Great nobles, wlicther earls or 
not, also spoke of their ttmants as “ barons,” where lesser mag- 
nates spoke of their “ men ” {homines), 'Phis was esixscially the 
case in earldoms of a palatine character, such as t!hesler, where 
the earl’s barons were a well-recognized body, the Venables 
family, ‘^barons of Kinderton,” continuing in existence down to 
1679. In the palatinate of Durham also, the bishop had his 
barons, among whom the Hiltons of Hilton Castle were usually 
styled “ Barons of Hilton ” till extinct in 1746. Other families 
to whom the title wa.s accorded, independently of jx^erage dignity 
and on somewhat uncertain grounds, were “ the barons of 
Grcystock,’’ “ the barons of Stafford,” and the Cornwalls, 
‘‘ barniis of lUirford.” Fantosme makes Henry II. speak of 
“ ines bariins de lamdrcs ” ; John’s charter granting permission 
to elect a mayor speaks of ” our barons of our city of London,” 
and a London document even speaks of ” the greater barons of the 
city.” The aldermen .seem to have been loosely deemed equiva- 
lent to barons and were actually assessed to the poll-tax as such 
under Richard 11 . In Ireland the f)alatin(‘ character of the 
great lordships made the title not uncommon (r.g. the barons of 
Galtrim, the barons of Slane, the barons of the Naas), 

As all those who held direct of the crown by military service 
(for those who held “ by serjeanty ” appear to have been classed 
apart), from earls downwards, were alike ” barons,” the great 
difference in their position and importance must have led, from 
an early date, to their being roughly divided into “ greater ” and 
“ lesser” barons, and indeed, under Henry IL, the Dtalogus de 
Scacrario already distinguishes their holdings as “greater” or 
“lesser” baronies. Within a century of the Conquest, as we 
learn from Becket’s case (1 164), there arose the practice of sending 
to the greater barons a special summons to the council, while the 
lesser barons, it is stipulated in Magna Carta (1215), were to be 
summoned only through the sheriffs. Thus wa.s introduced a 
definite distinction, which eventually had llu* effec tof restricting 
to the greater barons the rights and privileges of peerage. 

Thus far the baron’s position was connected with the tenure 
of land ; in theory the barons were those who held their lands 
of th«? king ; in practice, they were thf)se who so held a large 
amount of land. The great change in their sUitu.s was effected 
when their presence in that councilor the redin which became 
tlic House of Lords was determined by the issue of a writ of 
summons, dependent not on the tenure of land, but only on the 
king’s will. Camden’s statement that this change was made by 
Henry III. after “the Barons’ War” was long and widely 
accepted, but it is now assigned, as by Stubbs, to Edward I., and 
the earliest writs accepted as creating liereditary baronies are 
those issued in his reign. It must not, however, be supposed 
that tho.se who received such summons were as yet di.stinguished 
from commoners by any style or title. The only possible prefix 
at that time was Dommus (lord), which was regularly used hy 
simple knights, and writs of summons were still is.siied to the 
lowe.st order of peers as knights {chevaliers) only. 'I’hc style of 
baron was first introduced by Richard II. in 1387, when he 
created John de Beauchamp, l)y patent, Lord de Beauchamp and 
baron of Kidderminster, to make him “ unum parium ct baronum 
regni nostri.” But it was not till 1433 that the next “ baron ” 
was created. Sir John Cornwall being then made baron of 
Fanhope. In spite, however, of these innovation.s, the former 
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was only summoned to parliament by the style of "John 
Beauchamp of Kidderminster,” and the latter by that of " John 
Cornwall, knight.” Such creations became common under 
Henry VJ., a transition period in peerage stylp, but " Baron” 
could not evict " Sire,” “ Chevalier ” and " Dominus.” Patents of 
creation contained the formula " Lord A. (and) Baron of B.,” but 
the grantee still styled himself " Lord ” only, and it is an histori- 
cally interesting fact that to this day a baron is addressed in cor- 
respondence, not by that style, but as “ the Lord A.,” although 
all peers under the rank of Duke are spoken of as “ lords,” while 
they are addressed in correspondence by their proper styles. To 
speak of " Baron A,” or Baron B.” is an unhistorical and quite 
recent practice. When a barony, however, is vested in a lady 
it is now the recognized custom to speak of her as baroness, e.g. 
Baroness Berkeley. 

The solemn investiture of barons created by patent was 
performed by the king himself, by enrobing the peer in the 
scarlet ‘‘ robe of estate ” during the reading of the patent, and 
this form continued till 13 Jac. I., when the lawyers declared 
that the delivery of the letters patent without ceremony was 
sufficient. The letters patent express the limits of inheritance 
of the barony. Ihe usual limit is to the grantee and heirs male 
of liis body, occasionally, in default of male issue, to a collateral 
male relative (as in the case of Lord Brougham, i860) or (as in the 
case of Lord Basset, 1797, and l.ord Burton, 1897) to the heirs- 
male of a daughter, and occasionally (as in the case of Lord 
Nelson, 1801) to the heirs^male of a sister. Sometimes also 
(as in the case of the barony of Rayleigh, 1821) the dignity is 
bestowed upon a lady with remainder to the heirs-male of her 
body. The coronation rolies of a baron are the same as those of 
an earl, except that he has only two rows of spots on each 
shoulder ; and, in like manner, his parliamentary robes have but 
two guards of white fur, with rows of gold lace ; but in other 
respects they are the same as those of other peers. King 
Charles IJ. granted to the barons a coronet, having six large 
pearls set at equal distances on the chaplet. A baron’s cap is tlie 
same as a viscount’s. His style is " Right Honourable ” ; and 
he is addressed by the king or queen, ” Right Trusty and Well- 
beloved.” His children are \jy courtesy entitled to the prefix 
" The Honourable.” 

Barons of the Exchequer were formerly six judges (a chief 
baron and five puisne barons) to whom the administration of 
justice was committed in causes lietwixt tlie king and his subjects 
relative to matters of revenue. Selden, in his Titles of Honour, 
conjectures that they were originally chosen from among the 
barons of the kingdom, and hence their name ; l>ut it would 
probably lie more exact to say that they were officers of a branch 
of the king's Curia, which was theoretically composed of his 
" barons.” The title has become obsolete since 1875, when the 
court of exchequer was merged in the High Court of Judicature. 

Barom of the Cinque Ports (originally Hastings, Dover, Hytlic, 
Romney and Sandwich) were at first the whole Ixidy of their 
freemen, who were so spoken of in royal charters. But the 
style was afterwards restricted to their mayors, jurats, and 
(prior to 1831 ) members of the House of Commons elected by the 
Gn(|ue Ports, two for each port. 'I'heir right to the title is 
recognized in many old statutes, but in 1606 the use of the term 
in a mc‘ssagc from the Lower House drew forth a protest from 
the petTs, that “ they would never acknowledge any man that 
sitteth in the Lower House to the right or title of a baron of 
parliament ” (Ijirds* Journals). It was the ancient privilege of 
these “ barons ” to lx3ar a canopv over the sovereign at his or 
her coronation and retain it as their perquisite. They petitioned 
as ” Imrons of the Cincjiie Ports to attend the coronation of 
Edward VTL, and u deputation was allowd to do so, 

Baron and Feme, in English law, is a phrase used for husband 
and wife, in relation to each other, who are accounted as one 
Iverson* Hence, by the old law of evidence, the one party was 
excluded from giving evidence for or against the other in civil 
questions, and a relic of this is still preserved in the criminal law. 

Baron and Feme, in heraldry, is the term used when the coats- 
of-arms of a man and his wife arc borne per pale in the same 


escutcheon, the man’s being always on the dexter side, and the 
woman’s on the sinister. But in this case the woman is supposed 
not to be an heiress, for then her coat must be home by the 
husband on an escutcheon of pretence, (See Heraldry.) 

The foreign title of baron is occasionally borne by English 
subjects, but confers no precedence in the United Kii^dom. It 
may be Russian, e,g. Baron Dimsdale (1762); German, e.%, 
Baron Stockmar, Baron Halkett (Hanoverian) ; Austrian, e.g. 
Baron Rothschild (1822), Baron de Worms ; Italian, e.g. Baron 
Heath ; French, e.g, Baron de Teissier ; P>ench-C^nadian, e.g, 
Baron de Longucil (1700) ; Dutch, e.g. Baron Mackay (Lord 
Reay). (J. H. R.) 

The Foreign Title . — On the continent of Europe the title baron, 
though the same in its origin, has come, owing to a variety of 
causes, to imply a rank and status very different from its con- 
notation in the United Kingdom, and again varies considerably 
in different countries. Originally baro meant no more than 
" man,” and is so used in the Salic and other “ barbarian ” 
laws ; e.g. Si quis moriaudit harum vel feminam^ &c. (Lex Aleman, 
tit. 76). In this way, too, it was long preserved in the sense of 
" husband,” as in the Assize of Jerusalem (MSS. cap. 98): Si Von 
appelle aucune chose femme qui aura bofon, ei il la veut deffendre, 
il la pent deffendre de son cors, &c. Gradually the word seems 
to have come to mean a “ strong or powerful man,” and thus 
generally magnate.” Finally, in France in the i;2th century 
the general expression barones was introduced in a restricted 
sense, as applied properly to all lords possessing an important fief, 
subject to the rule of primogeniture and thus not liable to be 
divided up, and held of one overlord alone. Sometimes it in- 
cluded ecclesiastical lordships of the first rank. In the 13th 
century the Register of King Philip Augustus places the barmtes 
regis Fronde next to the dukes and counts holding in chief, the 
title being limited to vassals of the second rank. Towards the 
end of the century the title had come to mean that its bearer held 
his principal fief direct from the crown, and was therefore more 
important than that of count, since manv counts were only 
mediate vassals. Thus the kings in granting a duchy or 
countship as an apanage to their brothers or sons used the 
phrase in comitatum et baroniam. From this period, how- 
ever, the title tends to sink in comparative importance. 
When, in the 14th century, the feudal hierarchy was com- 
pleted and stereotyped, the barons arc ranked not only below 
counts, but below viscounts, though in power and possessions 
many barons were superior to many counts. In any case, 
until the lyth century, the title of baron could only be borne 
l5y the holder of a territorial barony ; and it was Louis XTV. 
who first cheapened the title in France by creating numerous 
barons by royal letters. This entire dissociation of the title 
from the idea of feudal rights and obligations was completed 
by Napoleon’s decree of March i, 1808, reviving the ancient 
titles. By this instrument the title of baron was to be borne 
ex officio by a number of high officials, e.g, ministers, senators, 
councillors of state, archbishops and bishops. It was given 
to the 37 mayors who attended the coronation, and could be 
claimed by any mayor who had served to the emperor’s satis- 
faction for ten years, and by any member of an electoral college 
who had attended three sessions. The title was made to descend 
in order of primogeniture to legitimate or adopted sons anrl to 
the nephews of bishops, the sole condition being that proof must 
be presented of an actual income of 15,000 fr., of which one-third 
should descend with the title. The creation of barons was con- 
tinued by l.()uis XVII L, Charles X. and Louis Philippe, and, 
suspended at the revolution of 1848, was revived again on a 
generous scale by Napoleon III. The tolerant attitude of the 
Third Republic towards titles, which it does not officially 
recognize, has increased the confusion by facilitating the assump- 
tion of the title on very slender grounds of right. The result has 
been that in France the title of Baron, unless borne by the re- 
cognized representative of a historic name, not only involves no 
poetical status, but confers also but very slight social distinction. 

The same is true, mutaUs mutandis, of most other European 
countries, and notably of Italy. In Austria and Germany the 
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case is somewhat different ^niough in Latin doenments df the 
mid^ ^es the term bartmes for liheri Domini was used, it was 
not until the 17th century that the word Baron, perhaps under 
the influence of the court of Versailles, 1[>egan to be us^ as the | 
equivalent of theold German Freiherr, or free lord of the Empire, j 
The style Freiherr {liber deminus) implied originally a dynastic : 
status, and many Freiherren held countships without taking * 
the title of count. When the more important of them styled 
themselves counts, the Freiherren sank into an inferior class of 
nobility. The practice of conferring the title Freiherr by imperial 
letters was begun in the i6th century by Charles V., was assumed 
on the ground of special imperial concessions by many of the 
princes of the Empire, and is now exercised by all the (Jerman 
sovereigns. Though the practice of all the children talcing the 
title of their father has tended to make that of Baron compara- 
tively very common, and has dissociated it from all idea of 
territorial possession, it still implies considerable social status 
and privilege in countries w'here a sharp line is drawn between 
the caste of “ nobles ” and the common herd, whom no wealth 
or intellectual eminence can place on the same social level with 
the poorest Adeliger. In Japan the title baron {Dan) is the 
lowest of the five titles of nobility introduced in 1885, on the 
European model It was given to the least important class of 
territorial nobles, but is also bestowed as a title of honour without 
reference to territorial possession. 

See dll Cange, Clossarium, s. “ Baro “ (ed. Niort. 1883); John 
Scklen, Titles of Honor, p. 353 (ed. 1^)7^) ; Achillc Luchaire, 
Manuel des instituUons fraufuises (Paris, 1892) ; Maurice iVou. 
art. “ Baron “ in La Grande JiiLcyclop^dte. (W, A. P.) 

BARONET. Although the origin of this title has been the 
subject of learned speculation, it is not known for certain why 
it was selected as that of ** a new Dignitie between Barons and 
Knights ” created by James 1 . The object of its institution was 
to raise money for the crown, as was also done by the sale of 
j>eerage dignities under this sovereign. But the money was pn>- 
fessedly devoted to the support of troops in Ulster, that is, each 
grantee was to be liable for the pay of thirty men, at 8d. a day 
for three years. This amounted to £1095, which was the sum 
paid for the honour. When it was instituted, in May 1611, the 
king, to ke<?p the baronetage select, covenanted that he would 
not create more than two hundred, and that only those who 
had £1000 a year in landed estate and who.se paternal grand- 
fathers had borne arms should receive the honour. But these 
qualifications were before long aliandoned. As an inducement 
to apply for it, it was made to confer the prefix of “ Sir ’’ and 
“ Lady ** (or “ Dame ”), and was assigned prec;edence above 
knights, though below the younger sons of barons. Eight years 
later (30th of September i6iq), the baronetage of Ireland wa.s 
instituted, the king pledging himself not to create more than a 
hundred baronets. Meanwhile, questions had arisen as to the 
exact precedence of the baronets, and James by royal decree 
(28th of May 1612) had announced that it was his intention to 
rank them below the younger sons of Imrons. As this had the 
effect of stopping applications for the honour, James issued a 
fresh commi.ssion (f8th of November 1614) to encourage them, 
and finally, as the Kinges wants might 1 ^ much relieved out 
of the vanities and amhition of the gentrie ” (in Chamberlain’s 
words), he granted, in 1616, the further privilege that the heirs 
apparent of baronets .should l)e knighted on coming of age. 

The baronetage of Nova Scotia was devi.scd in 1624 as a means 
of promoting the “ plantation ” of that province, and James 
announced his intention of creating a hundred liaronets, each of 
whom was to support six colonists for two years (or pay aooo 
marks in lieu thereof) and also to pay 1000 marks to Sir William 
Alexander (afterwards earl of Stirling), to whom the province 
had been granted by charter in 1621. For this he was to receive 
a “ free barony ” of 16,000 acn\s in Nova Scotia, and to become 
a baronet of “ his Hienes Kingdom of Scotland.” James dying 
at this point, Charles I. carried out the scheme, creating the first 
Scottish baronet on the 28th of May 1625, covenanting in the 
creation charter that the baronets “ of {Gotland or of Nova 
Scotia ” should never exceed a hundred and fifty in number, that 
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their heirs apparent should be knighted on coming of age, and 
that no one should receive the honour who had not fulfilled the 
conditions, viz. paid 3000 marks (£i6(i, 135. 4d.) towards the 
plantationof thocolony. Four yearslater(i 7 thof November 1629) 
the king wrote to “ the contractors for baronets,” recognizing 
that they had advanced large sums to Sir William Alexander for 
the plantation on the security of the payrntmts to be made by 
future baronets, and empowering them to offer a further induce- 
ment to applicants ; and on the same day he granted to all Nova 
Scotia baronets the right to wear alx)ut their necks, susix'nded 
by an orange tawny ribbon, a liadge bearing an azure saltire with 
a crowned incscutcheon of the arms of Scotland and the motto 
“ Fax mentis honestae gloria.” As the required number, how- * 
ever, could not be completed, Charles announced in 1633 that 
English and Irish gentlemen might receive the honour, and in 
1634 they begaa to do so. Yet even so, he was only able to create 
a few more than a hundred and twenty in all. In 1638 the 
creation ceased to carry with it the grant of lands in Nova Scotia, 
and on the union witli England (1707) the Scottish creations 
ceased, English and Scotsmen alike re<!eivjng thenceforth 
baronetcies of Great Britain. 

It is a matter of dispute whether James T. Imd kept faith with 
the baronets of England as to limiting their number ; but his son 
soon rejected the restrii'timi frei^Iy. (Veations became one of his 
devices for raising money ; blank jxi tents were hawked al>out, 
and in 1641 Nicholas wrote that baronetcies were to be had for 
£400 or even for £350 ; a patent was offered about this time to 
Mr Wrottesley of Wrottesley for £300. On the other hand, the 
honour appems to have been bestowed for nothing on some 
ardent royalists when the great struggle began. 

Cromwell created a few baronets, but at the Restoration the 
honour was bestowed so lavishly that a letter to Sir Richard 
Leveson (3rd of June 1660) describes it as ” too common,” and 
offers to procure it for any one in return for £300 or £400. Sir 
William Wiscn)an, however, is said to have given £500. 

'Fhe history of the baronetage was uneventful till 1783, when in 
conseijucnce of the wrongful assumption of baronetcies, an old and 
then increasing evil, a royal warrant was issued (6th of 1 )cccmber) 
directing that no one should be recognized as a l)aronet in official 
documents till he had proved his right to the dignity, and also 
that those created in future must register their arms and pedigree 
at the Heralds* (College. In consequence of tin* opposithm of the 
l)aronets themselves, the first of these two regulations was 
rescinded and the evil remained unabated. Since the union 
with Ireland (j8oo) baronets have been created, not as of Great 
Britain or of Ireland, but as of the United Kingdom. 

In 1834 a movement was initiated by Mr Richard Broun (whose 
fatlier had assumed a Nova Scotia baronetcy some years l)efore), 
to ohniin certain privileges for the order, hut on the advice of the 
Heralds’ College, the recjiicst was refused. A further |)oUtion, 
for permission to all baronets to wear a badge, as did those of 
Nova Scotia, met with the same fate in 1836. Meanwhile George 
IV. had revoked (19th of Dw'emhcr 1827), as to all future 
creations the right of baronets’ elrlest sons to claim knighthood. 
Mr Broun claimed it as an heir apparent in 1836, and on finally 
meeting with refasal, puhiicly assumed the Iwnour in 1842, a 
foolish and futile act. In 1854 Sir J. Kingston James was 
knighted as a baronet’s son, and Sii Ludlow CotU;r similarly in 
1874, on his coming of age ; but wlien Sir Claude de Crespigny’s 
son applied for the honour (17th of May 1895), his afiplication 
was refused, on the ground that the lord chanwllor did not 
consider the clause in the patent (1805) valid. The reason for 
this decision ap|>ears to be unknown. 

Mr Broun’s suljsequent connexion with a scheme fur reviving 
the territorial claims of the Nova Scotia baronets as part of a 
colonizing scheme need not be discusscid here. A fresh ^itation 
was aroused in 1897 by an order giving the sons of life jHjers 
precedence over Ixironets, some of whom formed them.selve.s, in 
1898, into ” the Honourable Society of the Baronetage ” for the 
maintenance of its privileges. But a royal warrant was i.ssued on 
the 15th of August 1898, confirming the precedence complained 
of as an infringement of their rights. The above body, however, 
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has continued in existence as the Standing Council of the 
Baronetage/’ and succeeded in obtaining invitations for some 
representatives of the order to the coronation of King Edward 
Vll. It has been sought to obtain badges or other distinctions 
for baronets and also to purge the order of wrongful assumptions, 
an evil to which the Imronetage of Nova Scotia is peculiarly 
exposed, owing to the dignity being descendible to collaterd 
heirs male of the grantee as well as to those of his body. A 
departmental committee at the home office was appointed in 
1906 to consider the question of such assumptions and the best 
means of stopping them. 

j All baronets are entitled to display in their coat of arms, either 
on a canton or on an inescutcheon, the red hand of Ulster, save 
those of Nova Scotia, who display, instead of it, the saltire of that 
province. The precedency of baronets of Nova Scotia and of 
Ireland in relation to those of England was left undetermined by 
the Acts of Union, and appears to be still a moot point with 
heralds. The premier baronet of England is Sir Hickman Bacon, 
whose ancestor was the first to receive the honour in 1611. 

See Pixley'H History of the Baronetage ; Playfair's “ Baronetap>c 
(in British Family Antitfuity, vols. vi.-ix.) ; Foster's Baronetage; 
G. E. Cokayn(*’s Complete Baronetage ; Nichols, “ The Dignity of 
Baronet " (in Herald and Genealogist, vol. iii.) (J. H. K.) 

BARONIUS, CAESAR (1538-1607), Italian cardinal and 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Sora, and was educated at 
Veroli and Naples. At Rome he joined the Oratory in 1 557 under 
St Philip Neri (</.?-».) and succeeded him as superior in 1593. 
Clement Vi II., whose confessor he was, made him cardinal in 
1596 and librarian of the Vatican. At subsequent conclaves he 
was twice nearly elected pope, but on each occasion was opposed 
by Spain on account of his work On the Monarchy of Sicily, in 
which he supported the papal claims against those of the Spanish 
government. Baronins is best known by his Annales Ecclesias- 
iici, undertaken l)y the order of St Philip as an answer to the 
Magdeburg Centuries. After nearly thirty years of lecturing on 
the history of the Cifurch at the Vallicella and being trained by 
St Philip as a great man for a great work, he began to write, and 
produced twelve folios (1588-1607). In the Annales he treats 
history in strict chronological orcler and keeps theology in the 
background. In spite of many errors, especially in Greek history, 
in winch he had to depend upon secondhand information, the 
work of Baronins stands as an honest attempt to write history, 
marked with a sincere love of truth. Sarpi, in urging (!asaubon 
to write against Baronius, warns him never to charge or suspect 
him of bad faith, for no one who knew him could accuse him of 
disloyalty to truth. Baronius makes use of the words of St 
Augustine : “ 1 shall love with a special love the man who most 
rigidl)' and .severely corrects my errors." He also undertook a 
new edition of the Roman martyrology (1586), which he purified 
of many inaccuracies. 

Mis A nnales, which end in 1 igS, were conliiuied by Rinaldi (g vols., 
i()7() 1O77) ; by l^ulerchi (3 vols., 1728-1737) ; and by Themcr 
(3 vols., 1856). Tin* most usofnl edition is that of Mansi (38 vols., 
iaicxn, 1738-1750), giving Pagi’s corrections at the foot of each 
l)age. ' (K. Tn.) 

BARONY, the domain of a baron (g.v.). In Ireland counties 
are divided into “ baronies," which are equivalent to the 
“ hundreds " (</.p.) in England, and seem to have lieen formed 
out of the territories of the Irish chiefs, as each .submitted to 
English rule (General Report of the Census of England, iv. 181, 
1873), In Scotland the term is applied to any large freehold 
estate even when held by a commoner. Barony also denotes the 
rank or dignity of if baron, and the feudal tenure ** by barony." 

BAROQUE, a technical term, chiefly applicable to architecture, 
furniture and household decoration. Apfiarently of Spanish 
origin — a barrucco is a large, irregularly-shaped pearl — the word 
was for a time confined to the craft of the jeweller. It indicates 
the more extravagant fashions of design that were common in 
the first half of the tfith century, chiefly in Italy and France, in 
which everything is fantastic, grotesque, florid or incongruous — 
irregular shapes, meaningles.s forms, an utter lack of restraint 
and simplicity. The word suggests much the same order of ideas 
as rococo. 


BAR0S8, GABOR (X84&-1892), Hungarian statesman, was bom 
at Trencs6n on the 6^ of July 1848, and educated at Esasteigom. 
He was for a time one of the professors there under Cardinal Kolos 
Vaszary. After acquiring considerable local reputation as chief 
notary of his county, he entered parliament in 1875. He at once 
attached himself to KalmAn Tisza and remained faithful to his 
chief even after the Bosnian occupation had alienated so many 
of the supporters of the prime minister. It was he who drew up 
the reply to the malcontents on this occasion, for the first time 
demonstrating his many-sided ability and his genius for sustained 
hard work. But it was in the field of economics that he princi- 
pally achieved his fame. In 1883 he was appointed secretary to 
the ministry of ways and communications. Baross, who had 
prepared himself for quite another career, and had only become 
acquainted with the civilized West at the time of the Composition 
of 1867, mastered, in an incredibly short time, the details of this 
difficult department. His zeal, conscientiousness and energy 
were so universally recognized, that on the retirement of Gabor 
Kemcny, in 1886, he was appointed minister of ways and com- 
munications. He devoted himself especially to the development 
of the national railways, and the gigantic network of the Austro- 
Hungarian railway system and its unification is mainly his work. 
But his most original creation in this respect was the zone system, 
which immensely facilitated and cheapened the circulation of all 
wares and produce, and brought the remotest districts into direct 
communication with the central point at Budapest. The amal- 
gamation of the ministry of commerce with the ministry of ways 
in 1889 further enabled Baross to realize his great idea of making 
the trade of Hungary independent of foreign influences, of 
increasing the commercial productiveness of the kingdom and 
of gaining every possible advantage for her export trade by a 
revision of tolls. This patriotic policy provoked loud protests 
both from Austria and Germany at the conference of Vienna in 
1890, and Baross was obliged somewhat to modify his system. 
This was by no means the only instance in which his commercial 
policy was attacked and even hampered by foreign courts. But 
wherever he was allowed a free hand he introduced epoch-making 
reforms in all the branches of his department, including pcists, 
telegraphs, &c. A man of such strength of character was not to 
be turned from his course by any amount of opposition, and he 
rather enjoyed to be alluded to as “ the iron-handed minister." 
The crowning point of his railway policy was the regulation of the 
Danube at the hitherto impassable Iron-Gates Rapids by the con- 
struction of canals, which opened up the eastern trade to Hungary 
and was an event of international importance. It was while 
inspecting his work there in Mar(‘h 1892 that he caught a chill, 
from which he died on the 8th of May. The day of his burial was 
a day of national mourning, and rightly so, for Baross had 
dedicated his whole time and genius to the promotion of his 
country’s prosperity. 

See iAszl6 PetrovicR, Biography of Gabriel Baross (Hung. Epcrics, 
1892). (H. N. B.) 

BAROTAC NUEVO, a town of the province of Iloilo, Panay, 
Philippine Islands, near the Jalaur river, above its mouth on the 
S.E. coast, and about 15 m. N.E. of Iloilo, the capital. Pop. 
(1903) 9904 ; in 1903 after the census had been taken the 
neighbouring town of Dumangas (pop. 12,428) was annexed to 
Barotac Nuevo. The town lies in a fertile plain and deals in rice, 
trepang and pina. Here, in wliat was formerly Dumangas, are 
a fine church and convent, built of iron, pressed brick and marble. 
Dumangas was destroyed by fire in June 1900, during a fight with 
insurgents, but its rebuilding was b%un in May 1901. 

BAROTSE, BAROTSELAND, a people and country of South 
Central Africa. The greater part of the country is a British 
protectorate, forming part of Rhodesia. The Barotse are the 
paramount tribe in the region of the Upper Zambezi basin, but 
by popular usage the name is also applied to contiguous subject 
tribes, Barotseland being the country over which the Barotse 
paramount chief exercises authority. The present article treats 
(i) of the people, (2) of the country, (3) of the establishment of 
the British protectorate and of subsequent developments. 

I. The Barotse. — ^These people, originally known as Aalui, have 
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occupied the extensive plain through which the 2Uunbezi passes 
from 14® 35' S. to 16® 2$' S. throughout the reigns of twenty-two 
successive paramount chiefs and therefore approximately since the 
commencement of the 1 7th century. Previously, for an indefinite 
period, they dwelt on the Kabompo river, 200 m. to the N.E. of 
their present country, and here the descendants of a section of the 
tribe which did not migrate still remain, under the name Balok- 
wakwa (men of the ambuscade), formerly known as Aalukolui. 
'Fhat the Barotse at a still more remote period emigrated from the 
far north-east is indicated by vague tradition as well as by a 
certain similarity in type and language to some tribes living in 
that direction, though the fact that natives from Mashonaland 
can understand those at Lialui (the Barotse capital!) has led to the 
assumption by some writers that the Barotse are an offshoot of 
the Mashona. The variety in type among the Mashona and the 
homogeneity of the Barotse would rather point to an opposite 
conclusion. 

Early in the 19th century a section of the Basuto tribe known 
as Makololo trekked from the south of what is now the Orange 
River Colony and fought their way through Bcchuanaland and 
the Kalahari to the land of the Barotse, whom they ultimately 
subdued. Their chief, Sebituane, who as an administrator and 
general was far in advance of his compeers, established the rule 
of his house for some forty years, until about 1S65 an organized 
rebellion of the Barotse led to the almost complete extinction of 
this Makololo oligarchy and the reinstatement of the original 
dynasty. It was the Makololo who ^avc the Barotse their present 
name (Rotse, plain — Burotse, country of the plain —A/wrotsc, 
man of the plain — iWarotse, people of the plain, the latter being 
inaccurately rendered Barotse, Ba being the equivalent of Ma 
in certTiin other languages). 

The T‘arotse proper are comparatively few in numlier, but 
as is inferred from the fact that for many generations they have 
held in sway a country two and a half times the size of (>reat 
Britain, they arc the intellectual and physical superiors of the 
vast majority of the negro races of Africa. Very black, tall 
in stature, cleep in chest and comparatively speaking refined 
in feature, a Barotse is readily distinguislmble amidst a mixed 
group of natives. Being numerically small they form an oligarchy 
in which, with few exceptions, each man holds rank in a chief- 
tainship of which there are three grades. Next to the chiefs 
rank their descendants who have not themselves ac(|uired chiefs 
rank and hold an intermediate position as freeborn ; all others, 
whether members of the subject-tribes or prisoners of war, being, 
up to 1906, mere slaves. This class was also graded. Slaves 
might own slaves who in tlieir turn might own slaves, the highest 
grade always Ixdng directly responsible to some Barotse chief. 
As a reward of gallantry or ability the paramount chief occasion- 
ally conferred chief’s rank on individuals not of Barotse birth, 
and these ipso facto assumed the name and privileges of the 
Barotse. It was a counterpart of the feudal system of Europe 
in which every grade from king to serf found a place. In 1906 
the paramount chief, by proclamation, abolished the state of 
slavery, an act which, however, left untouched the predominant 
position of the Barotse and their rights to chieftainship. The 
paramount chief shares with a queen {Mokivai) his authority 
and prerogatives. The Mokwai is not the wife but the eldest 
sister of the ruling chief. With his death her privileges lapse. 
Theoretically, these co-rulers are equal, neither may promulgate 
a national decree without the assent of the other, but eat'li has 
a capital town, councillors and absolute authority in a province, 
the two having joint authority over all other provinces. Jn 
their code of laws the Barotse show an advance on the standard 
of probably any other African negro state. By right, an acaiscd 
chief is tried by his peers, each of whom in rotation from junior 
to senior gives his verdict, after which the president reports 
the finding of the court to the paramount chief, who passes 
sentence. As to their religious beliefs the Barotse imagine th(^ 
sun to be the cml)odiment of a great god whose sole care is for 
the amelioration of man. Him they worship, though more pains 
are taken to appease e\'il spirits, in whose existenc.e they also 
believe, to whom every evil to which man is heir is attributed. 
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The spirits of ancestors — especially of deceased chie{s---are also 
objects of worship. Christianity, of a Protestant evangelical 
type, was first introduced into the country in 1884 by Francois 
Coiliard and has made some progress among the people, among 
the converts being Letia, eldest son and heir of Lewanika, the 
paramount chief. 

2. Barotseland. — This term includes, in the sense of the 
counlr\^ in which the authority of the paramount Barotse chief 
is acknowledged, not only the lands of the Barotse proper, but 
the territory of fifteen contiguous and subject tribes. This 
vast territory extends approximately from the Kwito river in 
the west to the Kafue river in the east, and from the Congo- 
i^mbezi watershed in the north to the Linyante or Kwando 
river and Zambezi in the south, and may he divided into three 
groups : — 

(a) ( cntral provinces directly administered by the paramount 
chief from the capital Lialui (a town on the Zambezi), by the 
Mokwai from Nalolo, and by two chiefs jf the blood from 
Se^sheke ; 

(h) Outlying provinces over which, in the absence of a central 
local system of government, Barotse chiefs administer districts 
under the direction of the* paramount chief ; and 

(c) Tribes over which the load chiefs are permitted to retain 
their position subject to the payment of annual tribute and to 
their doing homage in person at Lialui when called upon to do so. 

With the publication of the king of Italy’s award in 1905 in 
the Anglo-Portugiiese Barotse Boundary dispute (see below), 
the term Barotseland may be said to have acquired a secoiul 
meaning. By this award the western and part of the northern 
section of Barotseland ns d(jscrib(‘d alxjve were declared to be 
outside the dominion of the paramount chief and therefore not 
in the British sphere of influence, while tribal boundaries were 
complicated by the introduction of a longitudinal and latitudinal 
frontier, 'rhough this award altered the politioil boundaries, 
ethnological) y Barotseland remains much as above described. 
The area of the country under British protection is al)Out 
182,000 sq.m. 

Excluding the rirlgc of high ground running east atui west 
which, culminating at a height of 5000 ft., forms the (longo- 
Zambezi water-parting, the extreme east ( Batoka) and the district 
in the immediate vicinity of the Victoria Falls (q.v.) throughout 
which, with loail variations, a red laleritc day predominates, 
the main physical features of Barotseland may be described as 
a series of heavy white sand undulations covi;red with sub- 
tropicral forest vegetation. These are intersected by alluvium- 
charged valleys through which streams and rivers flow inwards 
towards the central biisin of the Llppcr Zambezi. There is 
evidence that this has at one time been the site of a large lake. 
These valleys, which towards the dose of the wet season liecomc 
inundated, afford rich cattle pasture, the succulence of which 
prevents cattle losing conditicjn towanls the cnrl of the dry 
season, as is the case in many parts ol Africa. 'I'hore seems to 
he little or no indication of mineral wealth in the white sanrl 
area, but in the north and east there is not only every prospect 
of a great agricultural and pastoral future but also of consider- 
able mining development. Though Imsalt predominates in the 
neighlx)urhood of the Victoria Falls and large fields of granite 
crop up on the Batoka plateau and elsewhere, there is every 
indication of the existence of useful minerals in these districts. 
Gold, copper, tin, lead, zinc and iron havcj been discovered. 

Much of the area of Barotseland is within the healthy zone, 
the healthiest districts being the Batoka and Mashikolumbwe 
plateaus in the east with extreme altitudes of 4400 and 4150 ft. 
respectively, and the line of the Congo-2^ambezi watershed which 
rises to 5000 ft. in many places. The Zambezi valley from the 
Victoria Falls f^ooo ft.) to the Kalwmpo confluence (3500 ft.), 
though involving little or no risk to health to the traveller, 
cannot be cemsidcred suital>le for white settlement. 'J'aking 
into consifleration the relative value of altitude to latitude, 
the plateauland of Barotseland compares very favourably with 
existing conditions elsewhere, being several degrees more 
temperate than would be expected. Approximately the mean 
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maximum and minimum temperatures stand at So'’ and 55^ F. 
respectively, with an extreme range of 100® to 35® and a 
mean annu^ temperature of 68® to 70®. ITie rainfall varies 
according to district from 22 to 32 in. a year and lias shown 
extraordinary stability. Since 1884, the first year in which 
a record was taken by Francois Coillard, Barotseland has known 
no droughts, though South Africa has suffered periodically in this 
respect. 

The Zambezi, as would be expected, forms a definite boundary 
line in the distribution of many species of fauna and flora. In 
these respects, as well as from an ethnological standpoint, 
Barotseland essentially belongs not to South but to Central 
Africa. The great river has also served to prevent the spread 
from South Africa into Barotseland of such disastrous cattle 
diseases as tick fever and lung sickness. 

3. llte Establishment of British Suzerainty, — By the charter 
granted to the British South Africa Company in October 1889, 
the company was allowed to establish its rule in the regions north 
of the Middle Zambezi not included in the Portuguese dominions, 
and by a treaty of the nth of June 1891 between Great Britain 
and Portugal it was declared that the Barotse kingdom was 
within the British sphere of influence. The dispute between the 
contracting powers as to what were the western limits of Barotse- 
land was eventually referred to the arbitration of the king of 
Italy, who by his award of the 30th of May 1905, fixed the 
frontier at the Kwando river as far north as 22® E., then that 
meridian up to the 13® S., which parallel it follows as far east as 
24® 1 %., and then that meridian to the Belgian Congo frontier. 
In the meantime the British South Africa ('ompany had entered 
into friendly relations with I-ewanika the imramount chief 
of the Barotse, and an administrator was appointed on l)ehalf of 
the company to reside in the country. A native police force 
under the command of a British oflioer was raised and mfigistrates 
and district commissioners appointed. In the internal affairs 
of the Barotse the company did not interfere, and the relations 
between tlie British and Barotse have been uniformly friendly. 
The pioneers of Western civilization were not, however, the agents 
of the Chartered Company, but missionaries. F. S. Arnot, an 
Englishman, spent two years in the country (1882-1884) and in 
1884 a mission, fruitful of good results, was established by the 
Society des Missions Evangeliques de Paris. Its first agent was 
Fran(;ois Coillard (1834-1904), who had previously been engaged 
in mission work in Basutoland and who devoted the rest of his 
life to the Barotse. Though always an admirer of British 
institutions and anxious that the country should ultimately fall 
under British jurisdiction, Coillard in the interests of his mission 
was in the first instance anxious to delay the advent of white 
men into the country. It was contrary to his advice that 
Lewanika petitioned the “ Great White Queen ” to assume a 
proU*('torate over his dominions, but from the moment Great 
Britain assumed responsibility and the ad^'ance of European 
civilization bcaiine inevitable, all the influence acquired by 
Coillard s exceptional personal magnetism and singleness of 
purpose was used to prepare the way for the extension of British 
rule. Only those few pioneers who knew the Barotse under the 
old conditions can fully realise what civilization and England 
owe to the co-o|ieration of this high-minded P'mnchman, 

lender the Chartered Company's rule considerable progress has 
been made in the development of the resources of the countr\', 
especially in opening up the mining districts in the north. I’he 
seat of the administration, Kalomo, is on the “ Cape to C'airo 
railway, alnnit mylway Ix'twecn the Zambezi and Kafue rivers. 
I’hc railway reached the Broken Hill copper mines, 110 m. N. of 
the Kafue, in 1909, and the Belgian Congo frontier in 1910. From 
Lobito Bay in Portuguese West Africa a railway was Ixnng built 
in 1909 which would connect with the main line near t!\e Congo 
frontier. This would not only supply Barotseland wdth a route to 
the sea alternative to the Beira and Cape Towm lines, but while 
reducing the land route by many hundred miles would also supply 
a seaport outlet 1700 m. nearer England than Cape Towm and 
thus create a new and more rapid mail route to southern 
llhode.sia and tlie Transvaal. The Zambezi also, with Kebralmsa 


as its one bar to navigation between Barotseland and the sea, 
will supply a cheap line of communication. (See Rhodesia.) 

See David Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa (London. 1857) : Major Serpa X^nto, How I crossed 
Africa (London, 1881) ; F. Coillard. On the Thresiwld of Central 
Africa (London, 1897); Major A. St H. Giblx>n.s, Exploration and 
Hunting in Central Africa (losndon. 1898), Africa South to North 
through Marotseland (London, 1904); "journeys in Marotseland." 
Geographical Journal, 1897 ; *' Travels in the Upper Zambezi Basin/' 
Geographical Journal, 1901 ; A. Bertrand, Aux pays des Barotse, 
haut Zambdee (Paris, 1898) ; Col. Colin Harding. In Remotest Barotse- 
land (London. 1905) ; C. W. Mackintosh, Coillard of the Zambesi 
(London. i907)» with a bibliography ; L. Decle. Three Years in Savage 
A frica (London, 1 898). Consult also the annual reports of the Briti^ 
South Africa Company, published In London. (A. St II. G.) 

BAROUCHE (Ger. barutsche,S^nxi, barrochoy Ital. baroccio\ from 
Lat. bi-roiusy double-wheeled), the name of a sort of carriage, 
with four wheels and a hood, arranged for two couples to sit 
inside facing one another. 

BARQUISIMETO, a city of western Venezuela, capital of the 
state of Lara, on the Barquisimeto river, 101 m. by rail S.W. of 
Tucacas, its port on the Caribbean coast. Pop. (est. 1899) 40,000. 
It is built in a small, fertile valley of the Merida Cordilleras, 
1985 ft. above sea-level, has a temperate, healthy climate with 
a mean annual temperature of 78® F., and is surrounded by a 
highly productive country from which are exported coffee, sugar, 
cacao and rum. It is also an important distributing centre for 
neighbouring districts. 'I'he city is the seat of a bishopric, is 
regularly laid out and weB built, and is well provided with 
educational and charitable institutions. Barquisimeto was 
founded in 1522 by Juan de Villegas, who was exploring the 
neighbourhood for gold, and it was first called Nueva Segovia 
after his native city. In 1807 its population had risen to 15,000, 
princifmlly through its commercial importance, but on the 26th 
of March 1812 it was totally destroyed by an earthquake, and 
with it 1500 lives, including a part of the revolutionary forces 
occupying the town. Ji was soon rebuilt and is one of the few 
cities of Venezuela which have recovered from the ravages of the 
war of independence and subsequent disorders. 

BARR, a town of (iermany, in the imperial province of Alsace- 
Lorraine, on the Kirneck, 13 m. N. from Schletlstadt by rail. It 
has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church and consider- 
able tanneries. There is an active trade in wine and timber. 
Pop. (1900) 5243. 

BARRA, or Barray (Scand. Baraey, isle of the ocean), an 
island of the outer Hebrides, Invcrncss-shire, Scotland. Pop. 
(1901) 2362. It lies about 5 m. S.W. of South Uist, is 8 m. in 
length and from 2 to 4 m. in breadth, save at the sandy isthmus 
2 m, l)elow Scurrival Point, where it is only a few hundred yards 
broad. The rock formation is gneiss. The highest hill is Hcaval 
(1260 ft.) and there are several small lochs. The chief village 
is ('astlebay, at which the Glasgow steamer calls once a week. 
This place derives its name from the castle of Kishmul standing 
on a rock in the bay, which was once the stronghold of the 
M’ Neills of Barra, one of the oldest of Highland clans. There 
are remains of ancient chapels, Danish duns and Driiidical 
circles on the island. There is communication by ferry with 
South Uist. The parish comprises a number of smaller islands 
and islets — among them Frida, Gighay, Hellisay, Flodda 
to the N.E., and Vatersay, Pabbay, Mingalay (pop. 135) and 
Berneray to the S.E. — and contains 4000 acres of arable 
land and 18,000 acres of meadow and hill pasture. The cod, 
ling and herring fisheries arc important, and the coasts abound 
witli shell-fish, especially cockles, for which it has always been 
famous. On Barra Head, the highest point of Berneray, and also 
the most southerly point of the outer Hebrides chain, is a light- 
house 680 ft. above high water. 

BARRACKPUR, a town and magisterial subdivision of 
British India, in the district of Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal. 
The town is the largest cantonment in Lower Bengal, having 
accommodation for two batteries of artillerj", the wing of a 
European regiment and two native battalions. Its name is said 
to be derived from the fact of troops having been stationed here 
since 1772. It is a station on the JCastem Bengal railway. Job 
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Chamock, the founder of Calcutta^ erected a bungalow and 
established a small bazaar here in 1689. The cantonment is 
situated on the left bank of the Hugh ; it has also a large bazaar 
and several large tanks, and also a parade ground. To the south 
of the cantonment is situated the park, created by the taste and 
public spirit of Lord Wellesley. Within the park is situated the 
Government House, a noble building begun by Lord Minto, and 
enlarged into its present state by the marquess of Hastings. The 
park is beautifully laid out, and contains a small menagerie. Its 
most interesting feature is now Lady Canning’s tomb. Barrack- 
pur played an important part in the two Sepoy mutinies of 1824 
and 1857, but the details of these belong to the general history 
of British rule in India. North l^arrackpur had a population in 
X901 of 12,600 and south Barrackpur of 19,307. 

Barrackpur subdivision was formed in 1904. It contains an 
area of 190 sq. m., which, at the census of 1901, had a population of 
206,311, a large proportion being workers in the mills on the left 
bank of the Hugli. 

BARRACKS (derived through the P^rench from the T.ate I^it. 
barra, a bar), the buildings used for the accommodation of 
military or naval forces, including the quarters for oflicers, 
warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and men, with their 
messes and recreation establishments, regimental offices, shops, 
stores, stables, vehicle sheds and other accessory buildings for 
military or domestic purposes. The term is usually applied to 
permanent structures of brick or stone used for the peace 
occupation of troops ; but many hut barracks of corrugated 
iron lined with wood have been built, generally in connexion with 
a training ground for troops, and in these the accommodation 
given is somewhat less than in permanent barracks, and con- 
ditions more nearly approach those of a military encanijiment. 

British System . — The accommodation to be given in British 
military barracks is scheduled in the Barrack Synopsis, which 
contains “ statements of particulars, based upon decisions which 
have, from time to time, been laid down by authority, as 
regards the military buildings authorized for various units, 
and the accommodation and fittings to be provided in connexion 
therewith.” Plach item of ordinary accommodation is described 
in the synopsis, and the areas and cubic contents of rooms 
therein laid down form the basis of the designs for any new 
barrack buildings. Supplerfientar}" to the synopsis is a series of 
“ Standard Plans,” which illustrate how the accommodation 
may be conveniently arranged ; the object of the issue of these 
plans is to put in convenient form the best points of previous 
designs, and to avoid the necessity of making an entirely fresh 
design for each building that is to be erected, by using the standard 
type modified to suit local conditions. External appearance 
is considered with regard to the materials to be used, and the 
position the buildings are to occupy ; convenience of plan and 
sound sanitary construction being the principal objects rather 
than external effect, designs are usually simple, and depend for 
architectural effect more on the grouping and balance of the 
parts than on ornamentation such as would add to expense. The 
synopsis and standard plans are from time to time revised, and 
brought up to date as improvements suggest themselves, and 
increases in scale of accommodation are authorized, after due 
consideration of the financial effect ; so that systematic evolution 
of Ixirrack design is carried on. 

Modern British Barracks.— \ description of a modern barrack 
for a battalion of infantry will give an idea of the standard of 
accommodation which is now authorized, and to w'hich older 
barracks are gradually remodelled as funds permit. 'I’he un- 
married soldiers are quartered in barrack-rooms usually planned 
to contain twelve men in each ; this number forms a convenient 
division to suit the organization of the company, and is more 
popular with the mcri than the larger numbers which were 
formerly the rule in each barrack-room ; there is a greater 
privacy, whilst the numl^r is not too small to keep up the feeling 
of barrack-room comradeship which plays an imporUint part 
in the soldier’s training. The rooms give 600 cub. ft. of air per 
man, and have windows on each side : the beds are spaced 
between the windows so that only one lied comes in a corner, and 
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not more t^n two between any two windows : inlet ventilators 
are fixed high up in the side walls, and an extract shaft warmed 
by the chimney flue keeps up a circulation of air through the 
room : the door is usually at one end of the room and the fire- 
place at the opposite end : over each man’s bed is a locker and 
shelf where he keeps his kit, and his rifle stands near the head of 
his bed. Convenient of access from the door to the Imrrack-room 
is the ablution-room with basins and foot-bath ; also disconnected 
by a lobby is a water-closet and urinal for night use, others for day 
use being provided in separate external blocks. Baths are usually 
grouped in a central bath-house adjacent to the cook-house, and 
have hot water laid on. For ever\’ two or four barrack-rooms, 
a small single room is provided for the occupation of the sergeant 
in charge, who is responsible for the safety of a small store, 
where men may leave their rifle and kit when going on furlough. 
Adjacent to the barrack blocks and next to the cook-house are 
arranged the dining-rooms where the men as.semble for their 



system. The dining-rooms arc lofty and well ventilated, and 
are warmed by hot water ; tables and forms are arranged so as 
to make the most of the space, and room is provided for all the 
men to dine simultaneously. 

Next to the dining-room is the cook-hou.se where the meals for 
a half battalion arc cooked, and served direct to the dining-rooms 
rn each side. Wash-up rooms are arranged off the serving-lobby 
with plate-racks and shelves for the storage of the Crockery after 
it has been washed. The cooking apparatus is designed for 
economical use of coal fuel, and, if carefully used, consumes little 
more than i lb of coal per man per day. The cook-house 
is well lighted and ventilated by a top lantern ; tables, dressers, 
and pastry slab are provided for preparing and serving the meals, 
and a sink for washing kitchen utensils. Under the kitchen block 
is a basement containing the boiler for heating the dining-rooms 
and another for the supply of hot water to baths and sinks, with 
in some cases also a hot-air furnace for heating drying-roorns, for 
drying the men's clothing when they come in wet from a route- 
march or field day. Not far from the barrack blocks is placed the 
recreation establishment or soldiers’ club, where the rank and file- 
may go for relaxation and amusement when off duty ; this 
establishment has, on the ground floor, a large and lofty room with 
a stage at one end for lectures or entertainments, and at the other 
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end is a supper bar, extending across the room, where miners] 
waters and other light refresi&nents are sold ; tables are also 
arranged for suppers. A grocery shop is provided where the men 
and their families may purchase goods taught under regimental 
arrangements at wholesale prices, and sold without more profit 
than is necessaiy to keep the institution self-supporting. On the 
first floor are tnlliard and games room, reading-room and libr^, 
and writing-room. The manager s quarter and kitchen premises 
complete the establishment. Near the recreation establishment 
Is the canteen, devoted solely to the sale of beer, and not per- 
mitted to vie in attractiveness with the recreation establishment. 
A bar is provided for the soldiers, a separate room for corporals, 
and a jug department for the supply of the families ; this building 
also has a manager's quarter attached to it, and an office for the 
checking of accounts. 

For the senior non-commissioned officers a sergeants' mess is 
provided, aintaining dining-room, reading-room and billiard- 
room, with kitchen premises and liquor store, which also has a 
jug department for the sergeants' families. The single non- 
commissioned officers have all their meals in this mess, and 
the married members also use it as a club. 'Phe warrant officers, 
and the proportion of non-conunissioned officers and men who are 
on the married establishment, are provided with accommodation 
at some little distance from the men’s barracks. In all recent 
scliemos, on open sites, self-contained cottages have been built, 
and these are more popular than the older pattern of tenement 
buildings approached by common staircases or vcranckihs. ’i*hc 
warrant officers arc allowed a living-room, kitchen, and scullery, 
with three bedrooms and a bathroom. The married soldiers 
have a living-room, scullery, and one, two, or three bedrooms 
according lo the size of tlieir families. A laundry is provided 
adjacent to the married quarters, equipped with washing-troughs, 
wringer, drying- closet, and ironing -room ; and the women are 
encouraged to use this in preference to doing washing in their 
cottages. 

Officer:,' QuarUrs.-‘ At a little distance from the men's barracks, 
and usually looking over the parade or cricket ground, is the 
officers’ mess. This building has an entrance-hall with band 
alcove, where the; band plays on guest nights ; on one side of the 
hall is the mes.s-room (or dining-room), and on the other the ante- 
room (or reading-room), whilst the billiard-room and kitchen are 
kept to the back so that lantern lights can he arranged for. A 
mess office is provided, and all the accessories required for the 
moss waiters’ department, iruluding pantry, plate-clo.set and 
(‘cllarage, and for the kitclicn or mess-man’s department, with 
also a quarter for the mess-man. The officers’ quarters are usually 
arranged in wings extending the frontage of the mess building, and 
in a storey over the mess itself. Kacli officer has a laqje room, 
part of which is partitioned off for a bedroom, and the field 
offietTS arc allowed two rooms. I’he soldier servant, told off to 
each officer, has a small room allotted for cleaning purposes, and 
bathrooms, supplied with hot water from the mess kitchen, are 
centrally situated. A detached house, containing three sitting- 
rooms, seven bed- and dressing-rooms, Imtiiroom, kitchen, serv- 
ants’ hall, and the usual accessories, is provided for the command- 
ing officer : also a smaller house, liaving two sitting-rooms, four 
bedrooms, bath, kitchen, itc., for the quartermaster. Other regi- 
mental married officers are not provided for, and have to arrange 
to house themselves, a lodging allowance being usually granted. 

Rvffnnental Accessories . — Apart from the buildings providing 
accommodation, others are required for administrative and 
military purposes. I'hcse are the guard house and regimental 
offices, the snuul-arm ammunition store, the fire-engine house, 
the drill and gymnastic hall, and the medicjil inspection block with 
di.spcnsar)', where the sick arc seen by a medical officer and either 
prescribed for or sent into hospital, as may be necessary. Stables 
are provided for the officers' and transport horses, and a vehicle 
sheci and storehouse for the mobilization equipment. Stores are 
required for bread, meat, coal, clothing, and for musketry, 
signalling, and general small stores under the quartermaster’s 
charge — also workshops for armourers, carpenters, plumbers, 
painters and glaziers, shoemakers, and tailors. Mention of the 


fives court, recreation ground and parade ground epmpdetes the 
description of a battalion barrack. 

Cavalry Baarradts . — ^The accommodation provi<M for cavalry 
is very similar to that already described for infantry. The 
bairack blocks arc arranged to suit the organization of the 
regiment, and are placed so that the men can turn out readily and 
get to their horses. Detached buildings are provided for cavalry 
troop stables, one block for the horses of each troop. Formerly 
stables were often built for convenience with the barrack-rooms 
over them ; but this system has been abandoned on sanitary 
grounds, to the benefit of both men and horses. Each horse is 
given 1500 cub. ft. of air space, the horses' heads are turned to the 
outer walls, and provision is made, by traversed air-ducts below 
the mangers, for fresh air to be supplied to the horses while lying 
down. Above the horses’ heads are windows which are arranged 
to open inwards, being hinged at the bottom and fitted with 
hopper cheeks to avoid direct draught. Ridge ventilation and 
skylights are given, so that all parts of the stable are well lighted 
and airy. 

Cast-iron mangers and hay-racks are provided, and the horses 
are separated by bails, with chains to manger brackets and heel 
posts ; saddle brackets are fixed to the heel posts. Each stable 
has a troop store, where spare saddles and gear are kept ; also an 
expense forage store, in which the day’s ration, after issue in bulk 
from the forage bam, is kept until it is given out in feeds. The 
stables are paved with blue Staffordshire paving bricks, graded 
to a collecting clmnnel carrying the drainage well clear of tlie 
building, before it is taken into a gully. 

The space between the blocks of stables is pa vend with cement 
concrete to form a yard, and horse-troughs, litter-sheds and 
dung-pits are provided. Officers’ stables are built in separate 
blocks, and usually have only one row of stalls ; the stalls are 
divided by partitioas, and separate saddle-rooms are provided. 
Stalls and loose boxes in infirmary stables give 2000 cub. ft. of 
air space per horse and are placed at some distance from the troop 
stables in a separate enclosure. A forge and shoeing shed is 
provided in a detached block near the troop stables. A forage 
bam and granary is usually built to hold a fortnight’s supply, 
and a chaff-cutter driven by horse power is fixed close by. 
Givalry regiments each have a large covered riding school, and 
a number of open maneges, for cxerOise and riding instmetion. 

Artillery, &c . — The accommodation provided for horse and field 
artillery is arranged to suit their organization in batteries and 
brigades, and is generally similar to that already described, with 
the addition of vehicle ^eds for guns and ammunition wagons, 
and special shops for wheelers and sadtllers. Accommodation 
for other units follows the general lines already laid down, 
but has to be arranged to suit the particular organization and 
requirements of each unit. 

Garrison Accessories , — In every large military station in 
addition to the regimental buildings which have been described, 
a number of buildings and works are required for the service of 
the garrison gener^ly. Military hospitals are established at 
home and abroad for the treatment of sick officers and soldiers as 
well as their wives and families. Military hospitals are classified 
as follows : — First-grade hospitals arc large central hospitals 
serving important districts. These hospitals are complete in 
tliemselves and fully equipped for the carrying out of operations 
of ail kinds ; they generally contain wards for officers, and may 
have attached to them separate isolation hospitals for the treat- 
ment of infectious cases, and military families’ hospitals for 
women and children. Second-grade hospitals are smaller in size 
and less fully equipped, but are capable of acting independently 
and have operation rooms. I'hird-grade hospitals or reception 
stations are required for small stations principally, to act as 
feeders to the large hospitals, and to deal with accident and non- 
transportabie cases. 'I’he principles of construction of military 
hospitals do not differ materially from the best modern civil 
practice ; all are now built on the pavilion system with connect- 
ing corridors arranged so as to interfere as little as possible with 
the free circulation of air between the blocks. The site is carefully 
selected and enclosed with railings. The administration block 
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is centrally placed, with ward blocks on each side, and acoessoty 
buildings placed where most convenient ; the isolation wards 
are in a retired position and divided off from the hospital 
enclosure. Ward blocks usually have two storeys, and the 
ordinary large wards provide 1200 cub. ft. of air space per 
patient. A due proportion of special case and other special 
wards is arranged in which the space per patient is greater or 
less, as necessary. 

Army schools are built to give slightly more liberal accommoda- 
tion than is laid down as the minimum by the Hoard of Education, 
but the principles of planning are much the same as in cml 
elementaTy schools. Schools arc usually placed between the 
married quarters and the barracks, so as to serve both for the 
instruction of the men, when working for educational certificates, 
and for the education of the children of the married soldiers. 
Garrison churches are built when arrangements for the troops 
to attend divine service at neighbouring places of worship 
cannot well be made. Only two miliiary prisons now remain, 
viz. Dover and Curragh, and these are for soldiers discharged 
from the service with ignominy. For ordinary sentences detention 
barracks and branch detention barracks are attached to the mili- 
tary commands and districts : these are constructed in accord- 
ance with the home olfice regulations ; but crime in the army 
fortunately continues to decrease, and little accommodation has 
recently been added. Barrack expense stores for the issue of 
bedding, utensils and other stores for which the troops de|x‘nd 
upon the Army Scrvi(!e Corps, are necessary in all barracks ; anrl 
in large stations a supply depot for the issue of provisions, with 
abattoir and bakery attached to it, may be nm-ssaiy^ An 
engineer office with building yard and workshops to deal with the 
ordinary duties in connexion with the upkeep of War J )cpartment 
property is required at every station, aiv.1 for large stations such 
as Aldershot, it may be necessary to undertake special water 
supply schemes, works for disposal of sewage, and for the supply 
of electricity or gas for lighting the barracks. The system of 
roads, pipes and mains within the barracks are in all cases 
maintained by the Royal Engineers, as well as the buildings 
themselves. District and brigade offices are necessary for the 
administration of large units, and cjiiartcrs for the general officer 
commanding and the headejuarters staff may sometimes he 
required. 

Location of Barracks. — ^I'be s(d(*ction of a healthy site for a 
barrack building or new military station is a matter of great 
importance. In the earlier days of barrack construction , barracks 
were, for political reasons, usually built in large towns, where 
troops would be at hand for putting down disturbances, and 
cramped and inconvenient buildings of many storeys, were 
erected on a small piece of ground often surrounded by the worst 
slums of tlie city ; such, for example, were the Ship Street 
barracks in Dublin, and the cavalry barracks at llulme, Man- 
chester. Worse still were cases where an existing building, 
such as the Linen Hall in Dublin, was purchased, and convcrtecl 
into barracks with little regard for the convenience of the 
occupants, and a total disregard for the need of a free circulati<>n 
of pure air in and about the buildings, which is the first ccmditiori 
of health. In the present day, except in a few cases where strong 
local influence is allowed to prevail to retain troops in towns, 
where their presence, and perhaps the money they spend, are 
appreciated for patriotic or other motives, every opportunity is 
taken to move troops from the vicinity of crowded towns, and 
quarter them in barracks or hutments built in the open country. 
Due regard can then be given to sanitary location, and military 
training can more effectively be carried out. With improvements 
in communi(!ation by rail, road and telegraph, support to the 
civil power in case of disturbance can always be afforded in 
good time, without permanently stationing tr(X)ps in the actual 
locality w^here their assistance may be needed. It has been 
recognized ever since the Crimean War, that the leading principle 
of barrack policy must, in the future, be to facilitate in peace 
time the training of the army for war, and that this can only l>e 
done by quartering troops in large bodies, including all branches 
of the service, in positions where they have space for training, 
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gun and rifle practice, and manoeuvring, The camps at Alder* 
shot, Colchester, Shorncliffe and Curragh were accordingly 
started between 1856 and i860, and the same policy has since 
been continued by the acquisition of Strensall Common, near 
York, Kil worth domain, near Fermoy, the lease of a portion of 
Dartmoor and a large area at Glen Imaal in Co. Wicklow, and 
the purchase of the Stohs estate in Scotland and of a large part 
of Salisbury Plain. 

Barrack Ctmsirtiction.^T\\t history of barrack construction 
in Great Britain is an interesting study, but can only be touched 
on briefly. As long as operations in the field were carried on by 
troops levied especially for the war in hand, no barracks apart 
from fortifications were required, except those for the royal 
bodyguard ; and oven after the standing army exweded those 
limits, the necessity for additional barracks was often avoided 
by having recourse to the device of billeting, i.e. quartering 
the soldiers on the populations of the towns where they were 
posted. This, hf)we\ er, was a device burdensome to the people, 
subversive of discipline, and prejudicial to military efficiency 
in many ways, while it exposed the scattered soldiers to many 
temptations to disloyalty. Hence barracks were gradually pro- 
vided, at first in places where siid^ an arrangement wtis most 
necessary owing to the paucity of the population, or where con- 
centration of troops was most important, owing to the dis- 
affection of some of the inhabitants. I'he earliest barracks 
of which there is any record as regards England, were those for 
the foot guards, erected in 1060. Among the earliest of those 
still existing are the Royal barracks at Dublin, dating from 1700, 
and during the i8th centiirx' Ixirracks were built in several parts 
of Ireland : but in England it was at the end of the i8th and 
beginning of the iqth century that most of the earlier barracks 
were constructed. So long as l)arracks were mainly in connexion 
with fortresses their construction naturally fi‘ll to the duty of the 
King^s Engineers, afterwards tlu! (\)rf)s of Engineers, working 
under the master-general of the f)rdnrinre. About 1 796, however, 
a special civil department was formed under the commissioners 
for the affairs of barracks, to deal with barracks apart from 
fortifications. In 1816 wc find a warrant appointing a civilian 
romptndler i)f the barrack department to deal with the erection 
and upkeep of barracks and barrack hospitals not within fortified 
places. I'his warrant gives one of the earliest records of the 
nature of accommodation provided, and a few extracts from 
it are worlli notice. No definite regulations as to cubic or floor 
space per man are laid down ; but in the infantry, twelve men, 
and in the cavalry, eight men are alloltetl to one room. “ Bed- 
steads or berths are allowed, “ a single one to each man, or 
a double one to two men,” or “ haminoeks wIktc necessary.” 
'I’he married soldier’s wife is barely recognized, as shown by the 
following extra c t : — “ I’he eomptroller of the Imrrack defiartinent 
may, if he sees fit, and when it in no shape interfi^res willi or 
straitens the accommodation of the men, permit (as an octuisional 
indulgence, and as tending to promote eleanlint'ss, and the con- 
venience of the soldier) four married women per troop or company 
of sixty men, and six per trooj) or compariy of a hundred men, 
to be resident within the barracks; but no one article shall 
on this account be furnished by the barrack- masters, upon any 
consideration whatever. And if the barrack-masters pcTceive 
that any mischief, or damage, arises from such indulgence, the 
commanding officer shall, on their representation, displace such 
women. Nor shall any dogs be suffered to be kept in the rooms 
of any barrack or hospital." Another regulation .says: “Where 
kitchens are provided for the soldiers, they shall not be allowed 
to dress their provisions in any other places.” In about 1818 
the civil Imrrack department was al>olished on account of abuses 
which had grown up, and the duke of Wellington as master- 
general of the ordnance and commander- in-chief tmast erred 
to the corps of Royal Engineers the duties of constriicti<m and 
maintenance of barracks. In 1826 a course of j)rarticaJ archi- 
tecture was started at the school of military (jngineering at 
Chatham under Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards Sir Cliarles) 
Pasley, the first commandant of the school, who himself wrote 
an outline of the course. Wellington interested himself in the 
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barrack question^ and under his orders single iron bedsteads 
were substituted for the wooden berths^ two tiers high, in which 
two men slept in the same bed, then a certain cubi^ space per 
man was allotted, and cook-houses and ablution-rooms were 
added. Next, sergeants’ messes were started, and ball courts 
allowed for the recreation of the men. It was not, however, 
till after the Crimean War that public attention was directed 
by the report dated 1857 of the royal commission on the 
sanitary state of the army, to the high death-rate, and certain 
sanitaiy defects in barracks and hospitals, such as overcrowding, 
defective ventilation, bad drainage and insufficient means of 
cooking and cleanliness, to which this excessive mortality was 
among other causes assigned. 

In 1857 a commission appointed for improving the sanitary 
condition of barracks and hospitals made an exhaustive inspec- 
tion of the barracks in the United Kingdom, and reported in 
1861. This was followed by similar commissions to examine 
the barracks in the Mediterranean stations and in India. These 
commissions, besides making valuable recommendations for the 
improvement of almost every barrack inspected by them, laid 
down the general sanitary principles applicable to the arrange- 
ment and construction of military barracks and hospitals ; and 
in spite of the lapse of time, the reports repay close study by 
any one interested in sanitary science as applied to the construc- 
tion and improvement of such buildings. The names of Sidney 
Herbert (afterwards Lord Herbert of l^ea), Captain (afterwards 
Sir Douglas) Galton, R.E., and John Sutherland, M.D., stand 
out prominently among those who contributed to the work. 
The commission was constituted a standing body in 1862, and 
continues its work to the present day, under the name of the Army 
Sanitary Committee, which advises the secretary of state for 
war on all sites for new barracks or hospitals, also upon type 
plans, especially as t(» sanitary details, and principles of sanitary 
construction and fitments. A definite standard of accommoda- 
tion was laid down, which formed the basis of the first issue of 
the Barrack Synopsis in 1865. A general order dated 1845 had 
directed that a space of 450 to 500 cub. ft. per man should be 
provided in all new barracks at home stations ; but this had 
not been applied to existing barracks or buildings appropriated 
as suc’h, and when detailed examination was made, it was found 
that some men had actually less than 250 cub. ft., and out of 
accommodation for nominally 76,813 soldiers, 2003 only had 
600 cub. ft. per man, which was the minimum scale now laid 
down by the royal commission of 1857. To give every soldier 
his allotted amount of 600 cub. ft., meant a reduction in accom- 
modation of the barracks by nearly one-third the numl^er. 
Many buildings were condemned as being entirely unsuitable for 
use as barracks ; in other cases improvements were possible by 
alterations to buildings and opening-up of sites. Ventilation of 
the rooms was greatly improved, cook-houses, ablution- rooms 
and sanitary accessories were carefully examined and a proper 
scale laid down. Separate quarters for the married soldiers did 
not exist in many Ixirracks, and in some instances married men s 
beds were found in the men’s barrack-rooms without even a 
screen to separate them ; in other cases, married people were 
accommodated together in a barrack-room, with only a blanket 
hung on a cord as a screen between the different families. The 
recommendations of the committee resulted in a single room 
being allotted to all married soldiers, and this accommoda- 
tion lias gradually improved up to the comfortable cottage now 
provided. 

From the time of this first thorough inquiry into barrack 
accommodation, steady and systematic progress has been made. 
Although lack of funds has always hampered rapid progress, 
and keeps the accommodation actually existing below the 
standard aimed at, much has been done to improve the soldiers’ 
condition in this respect. Numerous regimental depots and other 
lurracks were built under the Military Forces Localization Act 
of 1872. The Barracks Act of 1^0 replaced the worn-out huts 
at Aldershot, Colchester, Shomcliffe and Curragh by convenient 
and sanitary permanent buildings, and further additions and 
improvements have been made under tlie Military Works Acts 


of 1897, X899 and 1901. As some evidence of the practiced result 
of the care and money that has been expended on this work, 
it is interesting to note that while, in 1857, the annual rate 
of mortality in the army at home per 1000 men was 17-5 (com- 
pared with 9*2 for the civil male population of corresponding 
age), forty years later, in 1897, the rate of mortality in the 
army was only 3*42 per 1000. No doubt, improved barrack 
accommodation contributed greatly to this result. Barrack con- 
struction work remained in the hands of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers until X904, when a civil department was again formed 
under an architect styled director of barrack construction,” to 
deal with the construction of barracks at home stations, and 
the construction and maintenance of military hospitals. 

British Colonial . — Barracks at colonial stations are governed 
by the general scale of accommodation in the Barrack Synopsis, 
modified according to the climate of the station, in the 
direction of increase in floor area and height of rooms. In the 
planning of rooms for occupation in tropical or sub-tropical 
countries provision has to be made for the freest possible 
circulation of air through the buildings. The walls have to be 
protected by verandahs from the direct rays of the sun, and the 
special local domestic arrangements have to be taken into con- 
sideration. For example, in hot countries it is usually undesir- 
able to have kitchens directly attached to the dwelling-houses, 
sanitary arrangements vary according to the methods adopted, 
and in some cases it is necessary to provide a free circulation 
of air below the ground floors of all inhabited buildings by raising 
them off the ground some 4 ft. The aspect of the buildings will 
usually be arranged so as to catch the prevailing wind, and the 
mode of construction varies greatly according to the custom 
and resources of the country. 

Indian Barracks . — In India, barracks for the British troops are 
built by the Royal Engineer officers detailed for military work 
duties, assisted by military foremen, who pass through the civil 
engineering colleges, and by a native subordinate staff. The 
scale of accommodation to be provided is laid down in the Indian 
army regulations, and is for the private soldier more liberal than 
is allowed by the home government for any of the colonial 
stations. The Ixirrack-rooms are lofty and airy, with verandahs 
all round, and clerestory windows. Roofs are usually of double 
tiling. The allowance of sfiace is 90 sq. ft. per man in rooms 16 
ft. high, with, in addition, a day room adjoining for the use of the 
men for their meals or as a sitting-room. Recreation establish- 
ments are liberally provided for, and other means of recreation, 
such as bowling and skittle alleys, fives courts, plunge baths and 
cricket grounds, are given. Separate blocks of married quarters 
are provided, and schools for the children. Hospital accommo- 
dation on a higher scale than at home is nei*e.s.sary ; but hill 
sanatoria have in recent years done much to improve the health 
ot the troops by giving change of air, during the hot weather, to 
a large proportion of the men and families. Piped water supplies 
have replaced the old wells at many stations, and attention is 
being directed to improved cooking and sanitary arrangements. 

Naval Barracks . — In recent years, large naval barracks have 
been built, notably at Portsmouth, Chatham and Devonport. 
These differ from military barracks principally in tliat they keep 
up the system of board-ship life to which the men are accustomed. 
Large barrack-rooms are provided with caulked floors like ships' 
decks, and have rows of hammocks slung across them ; the.se are 
stowed in the day-time, when the rooms are used as mess-rooms. 
Ablution and sanitaiy arrangements are grouped together on the 
basement floors. Fine recreation establishments and canteens 
have been built. The officers’ messes have splendid public rooms, 
but the officers’ quarters are not so large as in military barracks, 
though no doubt spacious to the naval officer, accustomed as he 
is to a small cabin. Married quarters for the men are not provided 
except in connexion with coastguard stations. 

Other Countries , — A great number of the German and French 
barracks are erected in the form of a large block of three or four 
storeys containing all the accommodation and accessories for 
officers, married and single non-commissioned officers and men, 
of a complete battalion or regiment in one building. Some of the 
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modern Imrracks, however, are arranged more o;i the pavilion 
system with separate blocks ; but the single block system is well 
liked on account of its compactness and the facility it ^ives for 
supervision ; it is also more satisfactory from the architectural 
point of view. The system of allotment and arrangement of 
accommodation for these two great armies does not differ much, 
except in detail, from that adopted by the British army. The 
floor and cubic space allotted per man is a little less ; accommoda- 
tion for officers is not usually provided, except to a limited extent, 
unless the barracks are on a country site. The German army, 
however, now provides every regiment with a fine officers’ mess- 
house furnished at the public expense. Married quarters for 
some of the non-commissioned officers are provided, but not for 
privates. American barracks are interesting, as providing for 
perliaps a higher class of recruit than usual; they are well 
designed and superior finish internally is given. The barracks are 
arranged usually on the separate block system, and centre round 
a post-exchange or soldiers’ club, which is a combined recreation 
establishment, gymnasium and sergeants' mess, with bath-house 
attached. Canteens for the sale of liquor were abolished in 1901. 

See The Barrack Synopsis (1005) ; The Handbook of Dcsif>n and 
Coil strut hon of Military Buildings (1905) ; The Armv liegidations, 
India, vol. xii. (E. N. S.) 

BARRANDE, JOACHIM (1799-1883), Austrian geologist and 
palaeontologist, was born at Saugues, Haute Loire, on the nth 
of August 1799, and educated in the ftcole Poly technique at Paris. 
Although he hafi received the training of an engineer, his first 
appointment was that of tutor to the due de Bordeaux (afterwards 
known as the comte de (!hambord), grandson of Charles X., and 
when the king abdicated in 1830, Barrande accompanied* the 
royal exiles to England and Scotland, and afterwards to Prague. 
Settling in that city in 1831, he became occupied in engineering 
works, and his attention was then attracted to the fossils from the 
Lower Palaeozoic rocks of Bohemia. The publication in 1839 of 
Murchison’s Silurian System incited Barrande to carry on syste- 
matic researches on the ecjuivalent strata in Bohemia. For ten 
years (1840-1850) he made a detailed study of these rocks, 
engaging workmen specially to collect fossils, and in this way 
he obtained upwards of 3500 species of graptolites, brachiopoda, 
mollusca, Crustacea (particularly trilobites) and fishes. TIkj 
first volume of his great work, Systeme stlurien du centre de la 
Boheme (dealing with trilobites), appeared in 1852 ; and from 
that date until i88r, he issued twenty-one quarto volumes of 
text and plates. '1 wo other volumes were is.siJ3d alter bis death 
in 1887 and 1S94. It is estimated that he spent nearly £10,000 
on these works. Jn addition he published a large number of 
separate papers. In recognition of hi.s important researches 
the Geological Society of ]x)ndou in 1855 awarded to him the 
Wollaston medal. 

The term Silurian was employed by Barrande, after Murchison, 
in a more comprehensive sense than was justified by subsequent 
knowledge, 'fhus the Silurian rocks of Bohemia were divided 
into certain stages (A to H) — the two lowermost, A and B without 
fossils (Azoic), succeeded by the third sttigc, C, which included 
the primordial zone, since recognized as part of the Cambrian of 
Sedgwick. The fourth stage ( lUage D), the true lower Silurian, 
was described by Barrande as including isolated patches of strata, 
with organic remains like those of the Upper Silurian. These 
assemblages of fossils were designated “ Colonies,” and regarded 
as evidence of the early introduction into the area of species from 
neighbouring districts, that becamelocally extinct, and reappeared 
in later stages. The interpretation of Barrande was questioned 
in 1854 by Edward P'orbes, who pointed to the disturbances, 
overturns and crumplings in the older rocks as affording a more 
reasonable explanation of the occurrence of strata with newer 
fossils amid those containing older ones. Other geologists sub- 
sequently questioned the doctrine of ” Colonies.” In 1880 Dr 
J. E. Marr, from a personal study in the field, brought forward 
evidence to show that the repetitions of the fossiliferous strata 
on which the “ Colonies ” were based were due to faults. The 
later stages of Barrande, F, G and H, have since been shown by 
Emanuel Friedrich Heinrich Kayser (b. 1845) to be Devonian. 


l^spite these modifications in the original groupings of the strata, 
it is recognized that Barrande “ made Bohemia classic ground for 
the study of the oldest fossiliferous formations.” He died at 
Frohsdorf on the 5th of October 1883. 

Seo “ Sketch of the Life of Joachim Ikirrande,” CeoL Mag. (1883). 
p, 529 (with portrait), 

B ARRANQUILLA, a city and port of Colombia, South America, 
capital of a province of the same name in the department of 
Atlantico, on the left bank of the Magdalena river aliout 7 m. 
above its mouth and i8i m. by rail from its seaport, Puerto 
Colombia. Pop. (est. 1902) 31,000. Owing t(» a dangerous liar 
at the mouth of the Magdalena the trade of the extensive territory 
tributary to that river, which is about 60 of that -of the entire 
country, must pass in great part through Barranquilla and its 
seaport, making it the principal commercial centre of the republic. 
Sa vanilla was used as a seaport until about i8go, when shoals 
caused by drifting sands comiielled a removal to Puerto Colombia, 
a short distance westward, wliere a steel pier, 4000 ft. in length, 
has been constructed to facilitate the handling of freiglit. The 
navigation of the Magdalena is carried on by means of light- 
draught steamboats wliich ascend to Yeguas, 14 m. below Honda, 
where goods are transhipped by rail to the latter place, and thence 
by pack animals to Bogota, or by smaller boats to points further 
up the river. Barranquilla was originally founded in 1629, hut 
attracted no attention as a commercial centre until aliout the 
middle of the 19th century , when efforts were initiated to secure 
the trade pa-ssing through Cartagena. The city is built on a low 
plain, is regularly laid out, and has many fine warehouses, pulilic 
liuildings and residences, but its greater part, however, consists 
of mud-walled cabins supported by bamboo (guadua) framework 
and thatched with ru.shc.s. The wuter-supjily is drawn from the 
Magdalena, and the city is provided with telephone, electric light 
and tram services. Owing to periodical inundations, the sur- 
rounding country is but little cultivated, and the greater part of 
the population, whieh is of the mixed type common to the low- 
lantls of ('oloml)ia, i.s engagefl in no settled productive occupation. 

BARR AS, PAUL FRANgolS NICOLAS, Comte i>e (1755- 
1829), member of the French Directory of 1795-1 799, was 
descended from a noble family of Provence, and was born at 
J'\)X-Amphoiix. At th(* age of sixteen he entered the regiment 
of Languedoc as “ gentleman cadet,” but embarked for India in 
1776. After an adventurous voyage he reached Pondicherry and 
shared in liie defence of that city, which I'lided in its c:apitulation 
to the Briti.sh on the iSth of October 1778. Tlic garrison being 
reltiuscd, Barras returned to PVanee. After taking ])art in a 
second expedition to the lOast Indies in 1782-1783, he left the 
army and occupied the following years with the frivolities con- 
genial to his class and to his nature. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution in 1789, he cspou.sed the democratic cause, and 
became one of the administrators of the department of the Var. 
In June 1792 he took his .seat in Die high national court at 
Orleans ; and later in that year, on the outbreak of war witli the 
kingdom of Sardinia, he became ( ommissioner to the French 
army of Italy, and entered the ( onvention (the third of the 
national a.ssemblies of l^Yancc) as a deputy for the defiarlment 
of the Var. In January 1793 he voted with the majority for the 
death of Louis XVJ. Much of his time, however, was sp(‘nt in 
missions to the districts of the soul li- east of France ; and in this 
way he made the acquaintance of Bonaparte at the siege of 
Toulon. As an example of the incorrectness of the Barras 
Memoirs we may note that the writer assigned 30,000 men to the 
royalist defending force, whereas it was less than 12,000 ; he also 
sought to minimize the share taken by Bonaparte in the capture 
of that city. 

In 1794 Barras sided with the men who sought to overthrow^ 
the Robespierre faction, and their success in the coup d'etat of 
9'rhennidor(27th of July) brought him almost to the front rank. 
In the next year, when the Convention was threatened by the 
malcontent National Guards of Paris, it app(»inted Barras to 
command the troops engaged in its defence. Hi.s nomination of 
Bonaparte as one of his subalterns led to the adoption of vigorous 
measures, which ensured the dispersion of the royalists and 
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malcontents in the streets near the TuQeries, 13 Vend^miaire 
(5th of October 1795). Thereupon Barras became one of die 
five Directors who controlled the executive of the French republic. 
Owing to his intimate relations with Josephine de Beauharnats^ 
he helped to facilitate a marriage between her and Bonaparte ; 
and many have averred, though on defective evidence, that 
Barras procured the appointment of Bonaparte to the command 
of the army of Italy early in the year 1796. The achievements 
of Bonaparte gave to the Directory a stability which it would not 
otherwise have enjoyed ; and when in the summer of 1797 the 
royalist and constitutional opposition again gathered strength, 
Bonaparte sent General Augereau ^ headstrong Jacobin, 
forcibly to repress that movement by wljat was known as the 
coup d'Hai of 18 Fructidor (4th September). Barras and the 
violent Jacobins now carried matters with so high a hand as to 
render the government of the Directory odious ; and Bonaparte 
had no difficulty in overthrowing it by the coup d'etat of 18-19 
Brumairc(9th-ioth of November). Barras saw the need of a change 
and was to some extent (how far will perhaps never be known) 
an accomplice in Bonaparte’s designs, though he did not suspect 
the power and ambition of their contriver. He was left on one 
side by the three Consuls who took the place of the five Directors 
and found his political career at an end. He had amassed a large 
fortune and spent his later years in voluptuous case. Among 
the men of the Revolution few did more than Barras to degrade 
that movement. His immorality in both public and private life 
was notorious and contributed in no small degree to the downfall 
of the Directory, and with it of the first French Republic. 
Despite his profession of royalism in and after 1815, he remained 
more or less suspect to the Bourbons ; and it was with some 
difficulty that the notes for his memoirs were saved from seizure 
on his death on the 29th of January j 829. 

Burras lett memoirs in a rough stat(‘ to lx* drawn uj) by liis literary 
ex<*cutor, M. Kousscliu do St Albiii. The amount of alteration 
which they UTKierwont at his hands is not fully known ; but M. George 
Duruy, who edited them on their publication in 1805, has given 
fairly satisfactory proofs of their gcniuneness. For other sources 
resnectmg Barras sec the Memoirs of Gohiijr, Larevclli^rc<L6{)eaux 
and de Lescure; also Sciout, Le Dirccioire (4 vols., I’aris, 1895- 
1807), A. Sorel, V Europe ct la Involution fran(aise (<*sj). vols. v. and 
vi., I*aris, 1903-1004), and A. Vandal, L'Avdnement de Eonaparte 
(Paris, Too2”jtio4). (J, Hl. K.) 

BARRATRY (O. Fr. harder, baraier, to barter or cheat), in 
English criminal law, the offence (more usually called common 
harrairy) of constantly inciting and stirring up quarrels in dis- 
turbance of the peace, either in courts or elsewhere. It is an 
offence both at common law and by statute, and is punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. By a statute of 1726, if the person 
guilty of common barratry belonged to the prok*ssion of the law, 
he was disabled from practising in the future. It is a cumulative 
offence, and it is necessary to prove at least three commi$.sions of 
the act. For nearly two centuries there had been no record of an 
indictment having been preferred for this offence, but in 1889 a 
case occurred at the Guildford summer assizes, R, v. BeUf^mw 
{The Times, 8th July 1889). As, however, the defendant was 
convicted of another offence, the chaige was not proceeded upon. 
(See Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law ; Russell, 
Crimes and Misdemeanours ; Stephen, Criminal Law,) 

In marine insurance barratry is any kind of fraud committed 
upon the owner or insurers of a ship l)y a master with the inten- 
tion of benefiting himself at their expense. C4)ntinental jurists 
give a wider meaning to barratry, as meaning any wilful act by 
the master or crew, by whatever motive induced, whereby the 
owners or charterers arc damnified. In bills of lading it is usual 
to except it from tfie shipowners' liability (see Affreightment). 

In Scotland, barratry is the crime committed by a judge who 
is induced by bribery to pronounce judgment 

BARR£t ISAAC (1726-1802), British soldier and politician, 
was bom at Dublin in 1726, the son of a French refugee. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, entered the army, and in 
1759 was with Wolfe at the taking of Quebec, on which occasion 
he was wounded in the cheek. His entry into parliament in 1761 
under the auspices of Lord Shelburne, who had selected him “ as 
a bravo to run down Mr Pitt/’ was characterized by a virulent 


attack on Pitt, of whom, however, he became ultimately a 
devoted adherent. A vigorous opponent of the taxation of 
America, his mastery of invective was powerfully displayed in his 
championship of the American cause, and the name Sons of 
Liberty,” which he had applied to the colonists in one of bis 
speeches, became a common designation of the American 
organizations directed against the Stamp Act. as well as of later 
patriotic clubs. His appointment in 1782 to the treasurership of 
the navy, which carried with it a pension of ^£3200 a year, at a 
time when the government was ostensibly advocating economy, 
caused great discontent; subsequently, however, he received 
from the younger Pitt the clerkship of the pells in place of the 
pension, which thus was saved to the public. Becoming blind, 
he retired from office in 1790 and died on the 20th of July 1802, 

BARRE, a city of Washington county, Vermont, U.S.A., in 
the north central part of the state, about 6 m. S.E. of Montpelier. 
Pop. (1890) 4146 ; (1900) 8448, of whom 2831 were foreign-born ; 
(1910, census) 10,734. It is served by the Central Vermont and 
the Montpelier & Wells River railways, and is connected by 
electric street railways with Montpelier. Barre is an important 
seat of the granite industry, and manufactures monuments and 
tombstones, stone-cutting implements and other machinery. 
In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at S3, 373, 046, of 
which 86*9 % was the value of the monuments and tombstones 
manufactured. Among its institutions are the Aldrich public 
library and Goddard Seminary (1870; Universalist). There is 
a beautiful granite statue of Burns (by J. Massey Rhind), erected 
in 1899 by the Scotsmen of Barre. The water-works are owned 
and operated by the municipality. Settled soon after the close 
of the War of Independence, the township of Barre (pop. in 1900, 
3346) was organized in 1793 and named in honour of Isaac Barr6 
(1726-1802), a defender of American rights in the British parlia- 
ment. The present city, chartered in 1894, was originally a part 
of the township. 

BARREL (a word of uncertain origin common to Romance 
languages ; the Celtic forms, as in the Gaelic baraill, are derived 
from the English), a vessel of cylindrical shape, made of staves 
bound together by hoops, a cask ; also a dry and liquid measure 
of capacity, varying with the commodity which it contains 
(see Weights and Measures), The term is applied to many 
cylindrical objects, as to the drum round which the chain is 
wound in a crane, a capstan or a watch ; to the cylinder studded 
with pins in a barrel-organ or musical-box ; to the hollow shaft 
in which the piston of a pump works ; or to the tulxj of a gun. 
'I'he “ barrel ” of a horse is tliat part of the body lying between 
the shoulders and the quarters. For the system of vaulting 
in architecture known as “ barrel-vaulting ” see Vault. 

BARREL-ORGAN (Eng. “grinder-organ,” “ street-oigan,” 
“ hand-organ,” “ Dutch organ ” ; Fr. argue de Barbaric, orgue 
d'Allemagne, orgue mecanique, cabinet d' orgue, serinette; Ger. 
Drehorgel, Leierkasten ; Ital. organetto a manovella, organo tedesca), 
a small portable organ mechanically played by turning a handle. 
The barrel-organ owes its name to the cylinder on which the tunes 
are pricked out with pins and staples of various lengths, set at 
definite intervals according to the scheme required by the music. 
The function of these pins and staples is to raise balanced keys 
connected by simple mechanism with the valves of the pipes, 
which are thus mechanically opened, admitting the stream of 
air from the wind-chest. The handle attached to the shaft sets 
the cylinder in slow rotation by means of a worm working in 
a fine-toothed gear on the barrel-head ; the same motion works 
the bellows by means of cranks and connecting rods on the shaft. 
The wind is thereby forced into a reservoir, whence it passes 
into the wind-chest, on the sides of which are grouped the pipes. 
The barrel revolves slowly from back to front, each revolution 
as a rule playing one complete tune. A notch-pin in the barrel- 
head, furnished with as many notches as there are tunes, enables 
the performer to shift the barrel and change the tune. The 
ordinary street barrel-oigan had a compass varying from 34 to 
34 notes, forming a diatonic scale with a few accidentals, generally 
Fff, Qt, CJ . There were usually two stops, one for the open pipes 
of meUd, the other for the closed wooden pipes. Barrel-organs 
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have been made with as many as three or four cylinders set in 
a circular revolving frame^ but these more elaborate instruments 
were mainly used in chur^es ^ and chapels, a purpose for which 
they were in great demand for playing hymns, chants and 
voluntaries during the i8th and early 19th centuries. A barrel- 
organ was built for Fulham church by Wright, and a large 
instrument with four barrels was constructed by Bishop for 
Northallerton church in 1820. 

The origin of the barrel-organ is now clearly established, 
and many will doubtless be surprised to find that it must be 
sought in the Netherlands as early as the middle of the 15th 
century, and that accurate and detailed diagrams of every part 
of the mechanism for a large stationary barrel-organ worked 
by hydraulic power were published in 1615. 'I'here are letters 
patent preserved in the archives of Belgium appointing a certain 
organ-builder, Jehan van Steenken, dit Aren, “Master of organs 
which play of themselves ” ; in the original l^cmish Meester 
van orgelen speleftde bij hen selvenJ^ This organ was not a portable 
one like English street-organs, but a more imposing instrument, 
as we learn from other documents giving a detailed account 
of the moneys paid to Maistre Jehan for conveying the organs 



Fig. t. — T^ arge stationarv barrcl-orRan worked by hydraulic power, 
from Solomon dc Cuus, Les Raisons de^ fones imuvahtes {Frankfort- 
on-Main. 1615). 

from Bruges to Brussels.*'* Steenken was, by virtue of the same 
letters patent, awarded an annual pension of fifty Rhenish 
florins in consideration of the services rendered to the duke of 
Burgundy, and on condition of his submitting to his liege Philip 
the Good all other instruments he might make in the future. 
There is nothing singular in the early date of this invention, for 
the T5th century was distinguished for the extraordinary impulse 
which the patronage and appreciation of the dukes of Burgundy 

‘ This practice had evidently not been adopted in Germany, as 
the following instance’ will show. The use of barrel-organs {hrek' 
orr,eIv) in country churches w'as seriously recommended by an 
anonymous writer in two German papers at the beginning of the 
I <)th century {Beobachter an dev Spree, Berlin, 22nd Octolier 1821, 
and in Mwkische RoUn, Nos. 138 and 1821). The organist 

Wilke of I^cipzig published in reply an article in the Allfiem. mmik. 
Zeitnnp (1822, pp. 777 et scq.) in which “ he very properly repudiated 
such a l.'iuphabh* recommendation.” 

® A rchives g^n^rales du rovaunte de Belgique, Chambre des Comptes, 
No. 2, 449 cl. 52 r>. ; and Edmund van dcr Stracten, La Musiqne 
ati* Pays-Bas, vol. via. pp. 230-232. 

» Van der Stracten, op. cii. p. 299. 


gave to automatic contrivances of all kinds, carillons, clocks, 
speaking animals and other curiosities due to Flemish genius.* 
No contemporary illustration is forthcoming, but in 1615 
Solomon de Caus, who avowedly owed his inspiration to Hero 
and Vitruvius, describes a number of hydraulic machines, 
amongst which is the barrel-oigan,** illustrating his description 
by means of several large drawings and diagrams ver>^ carefully 
carried out. Dc Caus' organ, entitled ‘‘ Machine par laquelle Ton 
fera sonner un jeu d’orgues par le moyen de Teau," was built 
up on a wall a foot thick. In the illustrations the barrel is shown 
to be divided into bars, and each bar into eight beats for the 
quavers. The whole drum is pierced with holes at the inter- 
secting points, the pins being movable, so that when the performer 
grew tired of one tune, he could re-aminge the pins to form 
another. The four bellows are set in motion by means of ropes 
strained over pulleys and attached to four rianks on the rotating 
shaft. Solomon de Cans lays no claim to the invention of this 
organ, but only to the adaptation of hydraulic power for re- 
volving the drum ; on the contrary^ in a dissertation on the 
invention of hydraulic machines and organs, he states that 
there was evidently some difference between the organs of the 
ancients and those of his day, since there is no mention in the 
classics of any musical wheel by means of which tunes could 
be played in several parts -the ancients, indeed, seem to have 
used their fingers on the keyboard to sound their organs. The 
eighteen keys drawn in one diagram bear names, l^eginning at 
the left, ]),(', B, A, 0 , F, F#, K, 1 ), C, B, A, C;, F, K, I), C, B ; 
De Caus states that only half the keyboard is given for want of 
space ; the compass, tliereforc, prob- 
ably was as shown, with a few acci- 
dentals. A barrel-organ, also worked 
by hydraulic power, is somewhat 
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fanbistically drawn by Robert Fludd in a work® published 
two years after that of Solomon de (aus. This diagram is of 
no value except as a curiosity, for the author betrays a v(*ry 
imperfect knowledge of the mef'hanical principles involved. 
1’he piece of music actually set on de Cans' barrel -orgiin, six 
bars of which can be made out," consists of a madrigal, “ Chi 
fiira fed' al ciel," by Alessandro Siriggio, written in organ 
ta!)lature by Peter Philips, organist of the ('hapel Royal, 
Brussels, at the end of the i6lh century.^ A French barrel- 
organ *•* in the collection of the Brussels Conservatoire, bearing 
the date “ 5 Mars 1797," has the following compass with flats, 
beginning at the left : — 


Other evidences of the origin of the barrel-organ are not wanting. 
The inventory of the organs and other key I ward instruments 
belonging to the duke of Modena, drawn up in 1598, contains 
two entries of an organa Tcdesco.^^ In England these organs 
were also known as ‘‘ Dutch orpns," and the name clung to 
the instrument even in its diminutive form of hand-organ of 
the itinerant musician. In Jedediah Morse’s description of the 


* Van der Stracten. op rit. p. 231. 

» Solomon dc Cans. Les Raisons dcs pmes moitvantcs (Frankfort, 
1615), problems 25, 28, 20, 30. 

^ Histofia ntvinsque cosmi (Oppenheim, 1^17), t. i., expr^rimentum 
viii. p. 483. 

’ Op. at, problem 29 bhows the airange.mcnt of the bellows lor 
the wind-sij|)ply. In problem 30 is drawn a large section of the 
barrel, showing .six bars of music iepresent<*d by the pin lahlnturr. 
which can be .actually d(*cipbcred by the help of the keyboard in- 
cluded ill the drawing. 1'hese diagrams arc a<lmirably clear and of 
real technical value. A copy of this work is in the librar>' of the 
Bn tish Museum. 

’ Sec also E. van der Strac-ten, who has translated Philips setting 
into modern notation, op. cit. t. vi. pp, 506 and 5T0. 

» See V. C. Mahillon, Catalogue descripiif (Brussels, 169^), No. 11 37, 

^ ^^Tedesen was applied by Italians to botfi German and Dutch. 
Count Valdrighi, Musurginna /. Serandola, Pianoforte, Saltertn 
(Modena, 1879), pp. 27 and 28 ; and E. van der Stracten, op, at. 
vol. vi. p. 122. 
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manners and customs of the Netherlands^^ we find the following 
allusion : — “ The diversions of the Dutch differ not much from 
those of the Pmglish^ who seem to have borrowed from them the 
neatness of their drinking booths, skittle and other grounds , . . 
which form the amusements of the middle ranks, not to mention 
their fiand-organs and other musical inventions.” An illustration 
of the hand-organ of that period is given in Knight’s London,^ 
being one of a collection of street views published by Dayes in 
T789. In a description of Bartholomew Fair, as held at the 
beginning of the i8th century, is a further reference to the Dutch 
origin of the barrel-organ : — ” A band at the west-end of the 
town, well known for playing on winter evenings before Spring 
Garden Coffee House, opposite Wigley’s great exhibition room, 
consisted of a double drum, a Dutch organ, the tambourine, 
violin, pipes and the Turkish jingle used in the army. This 
band was generally hired at one of the booths of the fair.” ^ 
Mr Thomas Brown relates that one Mr Stephens, a Poultry 
author, proposed to parliament for any one that should presume 
to keep an organ in a Publick House to be fined £20 and made 
incapable of being an ale-draper for the future.* In 1737 Horace 
Walpole writes^* : — ” I am now in pursuit of getting the finest 
piece of music that ever was heard ; it is a thing that will play 
ciglit tunes. Handel and all the great musicians say that it is 
beyond anything they can do, and this may be performed by 
the most ignorant person, and when you are weary of those 
eight tunes, you may have them changed for any other that you 
like.” The organ was put in a lottery and fetched £1000. 

'fhere was a very small barrel-organ in use during the i8th and 
i9lh centuries, known as the bird-organ (Fr. scrineUey iurlutaine, 
merline). One of these now in the collection of the Brussels 
Conservatoire is described by V. C. Mahillon.^ The instrument 
is in the form of a book, on the back of which 
is the title ” Lc thant des oiseauxy Tome v/.” 
There are ten pewter stopped pipes gi\’ing the 
scale of G with the addition of Fb and A two 
octaves higher. 'Jhe whole instrument measures approximately 
8 X 5i X in. and plays eight tunes-. Mozart wrote an Andante"* 
for a small barrel-organ. 

For an illnst ration of the construction of the barrcl-or^iin during 
the 18th century, consult P. M. D. J. Engramelle, La Tonotechme 
(tu I'ait de noier les cylindres et tout ce qut esi susceptible de notage 
dans les instruments de coin arts mdihaniques (l*aris, 1775), with 
engravings (not in the Hritish Mu.sviim) ; an<l for a cl(*ar diagram 
of the modem instrument the article on “ Automatic Appliances 
conn<‘cted with Music.” by Dr F.. J. llo])kins, in Grove’s JHitionary 
of Music and Alusicians, vol. i. (1004), p. 134. (K. S.) 

BARREN ISLAND, a volcanic island in the Bay of Bengal. It 
has an irregularly circular form of about 2 m. in diameter, 
composed of an outer rim rising to a height of from 700 to 1000 
ft., with a central cone the altitude of which is 1015 ft. This 
cone rises from a depth of 800 fathoms below the sea. It was 
active between 1789 and 1832, but has since been dormant. 

BARRfiS, MAURICE (1862- ), French novelist and poli- 

tician, was bom at Charmes (Vosges) on the 22nd of September 
i8h2 ; he was educated at the lych of Nancy, and in 1883 went 
to Paris to continue his legal studies. He was already a con- 
tributor to the monthly periodical, Jeune France, and he now 
issued a periodical of his own, Les Taches d'encre, which survived 
for a few months only. After four years of journalism he went 
to Italy, where he wrote Smis Vceil des barbares (1888), the first 
volume of a trilogie du ww, completed by Vn Homme li^e 
and Le Jardin de Bhenice (1891). He divided the world into 
mot and the bartmrians, the latter including all those anti- 
pathetic to the writer’s individuality. Tliese apologies for 

' jedodiah Morse. AmetUan Geography, part ii. p. 334 (Boston, 
Mass., 

* Knight s London, vol. i. p. 144. 

* Hone^ Fvery Dav Booh, 1. p. 1248. 

* ColUcHon of all the Dialogues written by Mr Thomas Brown 
(london, 1704), p. 207. 

* Hone's livery Day Booh, ii. pp. 14^2*1453. 

* See Caialogm deseviptif (Ghent, i&o), Nos. 461 and 462. 

^ Breitkopf and Hartel’s Cfitic-aUy revised edition of Mozart's 
H^c»rAs, series x. no. 10. 


individualism were supplemented by VEnnemi des Ins (1892), and 
an admirable volume of impressions of travel, Du sang, de la 
volupte et de la mart (1893). His early books are written in an 
elaborate style and are often very obscure. Barr^ carried his 
theory of individualism into politics as an ardent partisan of 
General Boulanger. He directed a Boulangist paper at Nancy, 
and was elected deputy in 1889, retaining his seat in the legis- 
lature until 1893. His play, Une Joumee parlementaire, was 
produced at the Com^die Fran^aise in 1894. In 1897 he began 
liis trilogy, Le Roman de Venergie nattonale, with the publication 
of Les Dhacines, The series is a plea for local patriotism, and for 
the preservation of the distinctive qualities of the old French 
provinces. The first narrates the adventures of seven young 
]4>rrainers, who set out to conquer fortune in Paris. Six of 
them survive in the second novel jof the trilogy, U Appel au soldat 
(1900), which gives the history of Boulangism ; the sequel, 
Leurs figures (1902), deals with the Panama scandals. Later 
works are: — Scenes et doctrines du natwnalisme (1902); Les 
Amities frangaises (1903), in which he ui^es the inculcation of 
patriotism by the early study of national history ; Ce que fai 
vu d Rennes (1904); Au service de VAUemagne (1905), the 
experiences of an Alsatian conscript in a German regiment ; 
Le Voyage de S parte (1906). M. Barr^s was admitted to the 
French Academy in 1906. 

See also R. Doumic, Les Jeunes (1896) ; J. Lionnet. L’ Evolution des 
iddes (1903) ; Anatolc France, La Vie littiraire (4th series, 1892). 

BARRETT, LAWRENCE (1838-1891), American actor, was 
bom of Irish parents in Paterson, New Jersey, on the 4th of April 
1838. His family name was Brannigan. He made his first 
stage appearance at Detroit as Murad in The French Spy in 1853. 
In December 1856 he made his first New York appearance at the 
Chambers Street theatre as Sir Thomas Clifford in The Hunchback, 
In 1858 he was in the stock company at the Boston Museum. 
He served with distinction in the Civil War as captain in the 
28th Massachusetts infantry regiment. From 1867 to 1870, 
with John McCullough, he managed the California theatre, San 
Francisco. Among his many and varied parts may be mentioned 
Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, Shy lock, Richard III., Wolsey, Benedick, 
Richelieu, David Garrick, Hernani, Alfred Evelyn, Lanciotto 
in George Henry Boker’s (1823-1890) Francesca da Rimini, 
and James Harebell in The Man Airlie, He played Othello 
to Booth’s lago and (Cassius to his Brutus. He acted in London 
in 1807, 188 J, 1883 and 1884, his Richelieu in Bulwer Lytton’s 
drama being considered his best part. He wrote a life of l /dwin 
Forrest in the American Actors Series (Boston 1881), and an 
admirable sketch of Edwin Booth in Edwin Booth and his 
Contemporaries (Boston, 1886). He died on the 20th of March 
1891. 

BARRETT, LUCAS (1837-1862), English naturalist and 
geologist, was bom in London on the 14th of November 1837, 
and educated at University College school and at Ebersdorf. 
In 1855 he accompanied R. Me Andrew on a dredging excursion 
from the Shetlands to Norway and beyond the Arctic Circle ; and 
subsequently made other cruises to Greenland and to the coast 
of Spain. These expeditions laid the foundations of an extensive 
knowledge of the distribution of marine life. In 1855 lie was 
engaged by Sedgwick to assist in the Woodwardian Museum at 
Cambridge, and during the following three years he aided the 
professor by delivering lectures. He discovered bones of birds 
in the Cambridge Greensand, and he also prepared a geological 
map of Cambridge on the one- inch Ordnance map. In 1859, 
when twenty-two years of age, he was appointed director of 
the Geological Survey of Jamaica. He there determined the 
Cretaceous age of certain rocks which contained Hippurites, the 
new genus Barrettia being named after him by S. P. W'oodward ; 
he also obtained many fossils from the Miocene and newer strata. 
He was drowned at the early agje of twenty-five, on the i8th of 
December 1862, while investigating the sea-bottom off Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Obituary by S. V. Woodward in Geologist (Feb. 2863). p. (yo. 

BARRETT, WILSON (1846-1904), English actor, manager and 
pIay>\Tight, was bom in Essex on the i8th of February 1846, the 
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son of a farmer. He made his first appearance on the stage at 
Halifax in 1864, and then played in the provinces alone and with 
his wife, Caroline Heath, in East Lynne, After managerial 
experiences at Leeds and elsewhere, in 1879 he took the manage- 
ment of the old Court theatre, where he introduced Madame 
Modjeska to Ix)ndon, in an adaptation of Schiller^s Maria Stuart^ 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, La Dame aux camelias and other plays. It 
was not till 1881, however, when he took the Princess’s theatre, 
that he became well known to the public in the emotional drama, 
The Lights 0’ London, by G. R. Sims. The play which made him 
an established favourite was The Silver King by Henry Arthur 
Jones, perhaps the most successful melodrama ever staged, 
produced in 1882 with himself as Wilfred Denver, his brother 
CJeorge (an excellent comedian) in the cast, and E. S. Willard 
(b. 1853) as the “ Spider,” — this being the part in which Mr 
Willard, afterwards a well-known actor both in America and 
England, first came to the front. Barrett played this part for 
three hundred nights without a break, and repeated his lA)ndon 
success in W. G. Wills’s Claudian which followed. In 1884 he 
appeared in Hamlet, but soon returned to melodrama, and though 
he had occasional seasons in London he acted chiefly in the 
provinces. In 1886 he made his first visit to America, repeated 
in later years, and in 1898 he visited Australia. During these 
years the I^ndon stage was coming under new influences, and 
Wilson Barrett’s vogue in melodrama had waned. But in 1895 
he struck a new vein of success with his drama of religious 
emotion. The Sign of the Cross, which crowded his theatre with 
audiences largely composed of people outside the ordinary circle 
of playgoers. He attempted to repeat the success with other 
plays of a religious type, but not with equal effect, and several 
of his later plays were failures. He died on the 22nd of July 
1904. Wilson Barrett was a sterling actor of a robust type and 
striking physique, not remarkable for intellectual finesse, but 
excelling in melodrama, and very successful as the central figure 
on his own stage. 

BARRHEAD, a police burgh of Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
situated on the Levern, 7J m. S.W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow 
& South-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 9855. Founded in 1773, 
it has gradually absorbed the villages of Arthurlic, Dovecothall 
and Grahamston, and become a thriving town. 7 ’he chief 
industries include bleaching, calico-printing, cotton-spinning, 
weaving, iron and brass founding, engineering and the manu- 
facture of sanitary appliances. Neilston (pop. 2668), about 2 m, 
S.W., has bleac'hfields and print-works, and 2 m. N. by E. lie 
llurlet, w'here are important manufa<'tures of alum and other 
chemicals, and Nitshill (pop. 1242), with chemical works, quarries 
and collieries. 

BARRICADE, or Barricado (from the Span, barricada, from 
barrica, a cask, casks filled with earth having been early used to 
form barricades), an improvised fortification of earth, paving- 
stones, trees or any materials ready to hand, thrown up, especially 
across a street, to hinder the advance of an enemy ; in the old 
wooden warships a fence or wooden rail, supported by stanchions 
and strengthened by various materials, extending across the 
quarter-deck as a protection during action. 

BARRIE, JAMES MATTHEW (1860- ), British novelist 

and dramatist, was born at Kirriemuir, a small village in Forfar- 
shire, on the 9th of May i860. He was educated at the Dumfries 
academy and Edinburgh University. He has told us in his 
quasi-autobiographical Margaret Ogilvy that he wrote tales in 
the garret before he went to school, and at Edinburgh wrote the 
greater part of a three-volume novel, which a publisher pre- 
sumed was the work of a clever lady and offered to publish for 
iroo. The offer was not accepted, and it was through journalism 
that he found his way to literature. After a short period of 
waiting in Edinburgh, he became leader-writer on the Nottingham 
Journal in February 1883. To this paper he contributed also 
.special articles and notes, which provided an opening and training 
for his personal talent. He soon began to submit articles to 
London editors, and on the 17th of November 1884 Mr Frederick 
Greenwood printed in the St James's Gazette his article on An 
Auld Licht Community.” With the encouragement of this able 
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editor, more Auld Licht “ Idylls ” follow'ed *, and in 1885 Mr 
Barrie moved to London. He c.ontinued to write for the St 
James's Gazette and for Home Chimes (edited by Mr F. W. 
Robinson). He was soon enlisted by Mr Alexander Riach for 
the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, which in turn led to his writing 
(over the signature “ Gavin Ogilvy ’’) for Dr Robertson Nicoll’s 
British Weekly, Later he became a contributor to the Scats 
(afterwards National) Observer, edited by W, E. Henley, and also 
to the Speaker, upon its foundation in 1890. In 1887 he pub- 
lished his first book, Better Dead, It was a mere jeu d'esprit, 
a specimen of his humorous journalism, elaborated from the 
St James's Gazette, This was followed in 1888 by Auld Licht 
Idylls, a collection of the Scots village sketches written for the 
same paper. They portrayed the life and humours of his native 
village, idealized as ” Thrums,” and were the fruits of early 
observation and of his mother s tales. “ She told me everything,” 
Mr Barrie has written, ” and so my memories of our little red 
town were coloured by her memories.” Kirriemuir itself was not 
wholly satisfied with the portrait, but ” Thrums ” took its place 
securely on the literary map of the world. In the same year 
he published An Edinburgh Eleven, sketches from the British 
Weekly of eminent Edinburgh students ; also his first long story, 
When a Man's Single, a humorous transcription of his experiences 
as journalist, particularly in the Nottingham office. The book 
was introduced by what was in fact another Thrums ” Idyll,” on 
a higher level than the rest of the book. In 1889 came A Window 
in Thrums, This beautiful book, and the Idylls, gave the full 
measure of Mr Barrie’s gifts of humanity, humour and pathos, 
with abundant evidence of the whimsical turn of his wit, and of 
his original and vernacular style. In 1891 he made a collection 
of his lighter papers from the St James's Gazette and published 
them as My Lady Nicotine, In 1891 appeared his first long novel, 
The Little Minister, which had been first published serially in 
Good Words, It introduced, not with unmixed .success, extrane- 
ous elements, including the winsome heroine Babbie, into the 
familiar life of Thrums, but prc/ved the author’s pos.session of a 
considerable gift of romance. In 1894 published Margaret 
Ogilvy, based on the life of his mother and his own relations with 
her, most tenderly conceived and beautifully written, though loo 
intimate for the taste of many. The l)ook is full of revelations 
of great interest to admirers of Mr Barrie’s genius. The following 
year came Sentimental Tommy, a story tracing curiously the 
psychological development of the “ artistic temperament ” in a 
Scots lad of the people. R. L. Stevenson supposed himself to be 
portrayed in the hero, but it may be safely lussumed that the 
author derived his material largely from introspection. I'he 
story was completed by a sequel. Tommy and Grizel, publi.shed 
in 1900. The effect of this story was somewhat marred by the 
comparative failure of the scenes in society remote from Thrums. 
In 1892 he publisihcd The Little White Bird, a pretty iaiitasy, 
wherein he gave full play to his whimsical invention, and his 
tenderness for child life, which is relieved by the genius of 
sincerity from a su.spicion of mawkishnass. This book contained 
the episode of ‘‘ Peter Pan,” which afterwards suggested the play 
of that name. In the meantime Mr Barrie had been developing 
his talent a.s a dramatist. In 1892 Mr Toole had made a groat 
success at his own theatre of Barrie’s Walker, London, a farce 
founded on a sketch in When a Man's Single, In 1893 W** Harrie 
married Miss Anscll, who had acted in Walker, I^ndon, In this 
year he wrote, in collaboration with Sir A. Conan Doyle, a play 
called Jane Annie, He found more success, however, in The 
Professor's Love-Story in 1895 ; and in 1897 tl^e popularity of his 
dramatized version of The Little Minister prolialily confirmed 
him in a predilection for drama, evident already in some of hi.s 
first sketches in the Nottingham Journal, In 1900 Mr Bourchier 
produced The Wedding Guest, which was printed as a supplement 
to the Fortnightly Revieiv in December of the .same year. After 
the publication of The Little White Bird, Mr Barrie burst u|wn 
the town as a popular and prolific playwright. The struggling 
journalist of the early ’nineties had now liecomc one of the mast 
prosperous literary men of the day. In 1903 no fewer than three 
plays from his hand held the stage Street, The Admirable 
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Cfichton and Little Mary. The year 1904 produced Peter Pan, a 
kind of poetical pantomime^ in which the author found scope for 
some of his most characteristic and permanently delightful gifts. 
In 1905 Alice Sit-hy the- Fire and in 1908 What Every WomanKnms 
were added to the list. As dramatist Mr Barrie brought, to a 
sphere rather ridden by convention, a method wholly uncon- 
ventional and a singularly fresh fancy, seasoned by a shrewd touch 
of satirical humour ; and in Peter Pan he proved himself a Hans 
Andersen of the stage. In literature, the success of “ Thrums 
produced a crop of imitations, christened in derision by W. E. 
Henley the “ Kailyard School,” though the imitations were by 
no means confined to Scotland. In this school the Auld Licht 
Idylls and A Window in Thrums remained unsurpassed and 
unapproached. The Scots village tale was no novelty in literature 
— witness John Galt, the Chronicles of Carlingford and Geoige 
MacDonald. Yet Mr Barrie, in spite of a dialect not easy to the 
Southron, contrived to touch a more intimate and more responsive 
chord. With the simplest materials he achieved an almost 
unendurable pathos, which yet is never forced ; and the pathos 
is salted with humour, while about the moving homeliness of his 
humanity play the gleams of a whimsical wit. Stevenson, in a 
letter to Mr Henry James, in December 1892, said justly of 
Barrie that “ there was genius in him, but there was a journalist 
on his elbow.” This genius found its most perfect and character- 
istic expTt'ssion in the humanity of “ Thrums ” and the bizarre 
and tender fantasy of Peter Pan, 

Sci* also J. M. Tiavne and His Boohs, by J. A. Hamerton (Horace 
Marshall. ic)<J2) ; and for biblio^raiihy up to May 1003, iinglish 
Jlluiirated Magazine, vol. xxix. (N.S.), p. 208. (W. 1 \ J.) 

BARRIE, the ciipital of Simcoe county, Ontario, Canada, 
56 m. N. of Toronto, on l^ike Simcoe;, an important centre on the 
Grand Trunk railway. It contains several breweries, carriage 
factories, Iwat-laiilding and railway shops, and manufactures 
of woollens, stoves and leather. It is also a summer resort and 
the starting-point for the numerous Lake Simcoe steamers. 
Pop. (1901) .WO- 

BARRli:RE,THfiODORE (1823-1877), French dramatist, was 
born in Paris in 1823. He belonged to a family of map engravers 
which had long been connerUnl with the war department, and 
spent nine years in that scrvic'e himself. The suc(!ess of a 
vaudeville he had performed at the Beaumarchais and which 
was immediately snapped up for the repertory of the Palais 
Royal, showed him his real vocation. During the next thirty 
years he signed, alone or in collaboration, over a hundred plays ; 
among the most succe.ssful were : La Vie de bohente (1840), 
adapted from Henri Murger’s book with the novelist’s help ; 
Manon (1851) ; Jmts Filles de marbre L* Heritage 

de Mmsieur ( 1858) ; Les Faux Bonshommes (1856) with 

Ernest Capendu ; Mdheureux vaincus{ 1865), which was forbidden 
by the censor ; Le Gascon (1878). Barri^re died in Paris on the 
i6th of Octol)er 1877. 

See also Hevue dcs deux mondes (March 1850). 

BARRIER TREATY, the name given first to the treaty signed 
on 29th of October 1709 between (heat Britain and the states- 
general of the United Netherlands, by whicdi the latter engaged 
to guarantee the Protestant succession in England in favour of 
the house of Hanover ; while Cheat Britain underUx>k to procure 
for the Dutch an adequate harrier on the side of the Netherlands, 
consisting of the towns of Fumes, Nieuport, Ypres, Mcnin, Lille, 
Tournai, Conde, Valenciennes, Maulnsuge, ('harleroi, Namur, 
Halle, Damme, Dendermond and the ciUidel of Ghent. The 
treaty was based op tlie same principle of securing Holland 
against French aggression that had inspired that of Kyswick in 
1698, by the terms of which the chief frontier fortresses of the 
Netherlands were to be garrisoned by Dutch troops. A second 
Barrier Treaty was sign? d between Great Britain and Holland on 
29th of January 1713, by which the strong places designed for the 
barrier were reduced to k\imes, tJw fort of Khocke, Ypres, Memn, 
Toumai, Mons, C'iiarleroi and the citadel of Ghent, and certain 
fortresses in the neighb mrhood of tfuit city and of Bruges ; Great 
Britain undertaking to obtain the right for the Dutch to garrison 
them from the future sovereign of the Spanish Netherlands. Its 


terms were included in the treaty of Rastatt, between Ae 
emperor and France, signed on the 7 th of March 1714. A third 
Barrier Treaty was signed in November 1715. 

SetJ Jean Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique, &c. (1726-1731), 
vol. viii. 

BARRIU, ANTONIO GIUUO (1836- ), Italian novelist, 

was bom at Savona, and was educated for the legal profession, 
which he abandoned for j ournalism in Genoa. He was a volunteer 
in the campaign of 1859 and served with Garibaldi in 1866 and 
1867. From 1865 (Capilan Dodero) onwards he published a 
large number of books of fiction, which had wide popularity, 
his work being commonly compared with that of Victor Cher- 
buliez. Some of the best of the later ones are Santa Cecilia 
(1866), Come un Sogno (1875), and L* Olmo e V Edera ( 1877). His 
Raggio di Dio appeared in 1899. Barrili also wrote two plays 
and various volumes of criticism, including 11 rinnovamento 
letterario italiano (1890). He w^as elected to tlie Italian chamber 
of deputies in 1876 ; and in 1889 became professor of Italian 
literature at Genoa. 

BARRING-OUT, a custom, formerly common in English 
schools, of barring the master out of the school premises. A 
typical example of this practice was at Bromfield school, 
Cumberland, where William Hutchinson says “ it was the 
custom, lime out of mind, for the scholars, at Fasting’s Even 
(the beginning of Lent) to depose and exclude the master from 
the school for three days.” During this period the school doors 
w^ere barricaded and the boys armed with mock weapons. If 
the master’s attempts to re-enter were successful, extra tasks 
were inflicted as a penalty, and willingly performed by the boy.s. 
On the third day terms of capitulation, usually in Latin verse, 
were signed, and these always conceded the immediate right 
to indulge in football and a cockfight. The custom was long 
retained at ICton and figures in many school stories. 

BARRINGTON, DA1NES( 1 727-1800), English lawyer, antiquary 
and naturalist, was born in 1727, fourth son of the first Viscount 
Barrington. He was educated for the profession of the law, and 
after filling various post.s, was appointed a Welsh judge in 1757 
and afterwards second justice of Chester. Though an indifferent 
judge, his Obsenmiions on the Statutes, chiefly the more ancient, 
from Magna Char la to 21 st James /., cap. 27, with an appendix, 
being a proposal for new-modelling the Statutes (1766), had a high 
reputation among historians and constitutional antiquaries. In 
1773 he published an edition of Orosius, with Alfred’s Saxon 
version, and an English translation with original notes. His 
Tracts on the Probability of reaching the North Pole (1775) 
were written in consequence of the northern voyage of discovery 
undertaken by Captain C. J. Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave 
(1744-1792). Barrington’s other writings are chiefly to be found 
in the publications of tlie Royal and Antiquarian Societies, of 
both of which he was long a member, and of the latter vice- 
president. Many of these were collected by him in a quarto 
volume entitled Miscellanies on various Subjects (1781). He 
contributed to the Philosophical Transactions for 1780 an account 
of Mozart’s visit at eight years of age to London. In his Miscel- 
lanies on varied subjects he included this with accounts of four 
other prodigies, namely. Crotch, Charles and Samuel Wesley, and 
Garrett Wellesley, Lord Mornington. Among the most curious 
and ingenious of his p>apers are his Experiments and Observations 
on the Singing of Birds, and his Essay on the Language of Birds. 
He died on the 14th of March 1800 and was buried in the 
Temple church. 

BARRINGTON, GEORGE (b. 1755), an Irishman with a curious 
history, was l>om at Maynooth on the 14th of May 1755, the 
son of a working silversmith named Waldron. In 1 7 7 1 he robbed 
his schoolmaster at Dublin and ran away from school, becoming a 
member of a touring theatrical company under the assumed 
name of Barrington. At Limerick races he joined the manager of 
the company in pocket-picking. The manager was detected and 
sentenced to transportation, and Barrington fled to London, 
where he assumed clerical dress and continued his pocket- 
picking. At Covent Garden theatre he robbed the Russian 
prince Orloff of a snuff-box, said to be worth f 30,000. He was 
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detected and arrested^ but as Prince OrlofiE declined to prosecute^ 
was discharged, though subsequently he was sentenced to three 
years’ hard labour for pocket-pickii^ at Drury Lane theatre. On 
his release he was again caught at his old practices and sentenced 
to five years' hard labour, but influence secured his release on 
the conation that he left England. He accordingly went for a 
short time to Dublin, and then returned to London, where he 
was once more detected pocket-picking, and, in 1790, sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. On the voyage out to Botany 
Bay a conspiracy was hatched by the convicts on board to seize 
the ship. Barrington disclosed the plot to the captain, and the 
latter, on reaching New South Wales, reported him favourably 
to the autliorities, with the result that in 1792 Barrington 
obtained a warrant of emancipation (the first issued), becoming 
subsequently superiulendent of convicts and later high constable 
of Paramatta. In 1796 a theatre was opened at Sydney, the 
principal actors being convicts, and Barrington wrote the 
prologue to the first production. This prologue has obtained a 
wide publicity. It begins : — 

** From distant clinics, o'er widesyiread seas, we come, 

Thougli not with much icht or beat of dnini ; 

True yiairiots we, for. Ik* it understood. 

We left our country ior our country’s good.** 

Barrington died at a ripe old age at Paramatta, but the exact 
date is not on record. He was the author of A l oyage io Botany 
Bay (London, 1801) ; llie llisUny oj New South Wales (London, 
1802) ; The History nj Keio Holland (London, i8o8), 

BARRINGTON, JOHN SHUTE, tst Viscodnt (1678-1734), 
English lawyer and theologian, was the son of Benjamin Shiite, 
merchant, and was born at I heobalds, in Hertfordshire, in 1678. 
He received part of his education at the univensily of Utrecht ; 
and, after returning to England in i(kj8, studied law in the Inner 
Temple. In 1701 he published .several pamphlets in favour of the 
civil rights of Protestant dissenters, to which class he iKlonged. 
On the recommendation of Lord Somers he was employed to 
induce tin; Presbyterians in Scotland to favour the union of the 
two kingdoms, and in 1708 he w'as rewarded for this service by 
being ai)pointe(l to the ofiice of commissioner of tlie customs. 
From thi^, however, lie was removt;d on tlic change of administra- 
tion in 1 7 1 1 ; but his fortune liad, in the meantime, been improved 
by the beiyiiest of two considerable estates, — one of them left him 
by Francis Barrington of 'lofts, whose name he assumed by act 
of parliament, the other by J ohn Wildman of Beckel. Barrington 
now stood at the head of the dissenters. On the accession of 
(k‘orge 1. he was returned to parliament for J 3 erwick-upon-Twecd ; 
and in 1 720 the king raised him to the Irish pieerage, with the title 
of Viscount Barrington of Ardgla.ss. But having unfortunately 
engaged in the Ilarburg lottery, one of the bubble speculations of 
the time, he was expelled from the House of Commons in 1723, — 
a punishment which wa.s considered mucli loo severe, and was 
thought to be due to personal malice of Walpole. In 1725110 
published his principal work, entitled M iscellanea Sacra or a Neiv 
Method oj considering so much oj the History oj the Apostles as 
is contained in Scripture, 2 vols. 8vo, — afterwards reprinted with 
additions and corrections, in 3 vols. 8vo, 1770, by his son Shutc. 
In the same year he published An Essay on the Setjeral Dispensa- 
tions oj God to Mankind. He died on the 14th of DeetnnUir 1734- 

BARRINGTON, SAMUEL (172(^-1800), British admiral, was 
the fourth son of th(; ist Viscount Barrington. H(^ cnt<Ted the 
navy at an early age and in 1 747 had worked his w^ay to a posl- 
captainey. He was in continuous employment during the peace 
of 1748-1756, and on the outbreak of the Seven Ve^irs' War .served 
with Haw ke in the Ba.sque roads in command of the “ Achihes ” 
(60). In 1759 tlie “ Achilles *’ captured a powerful French priva- 
teer, after two hours' fighting. In the Havre-de-(jracc ex- 
yx'dition of the same year Barrington’s ship carried the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Rodney, and in 1760 sailed with John Byron to 
destroy the Louisburg fortifications. At the yicace in 1763 
Barrington had been almost continuously afloat for twenty-two 
years. He w^as next appointed in 1768 to the frigate ‘‘Venus" 
as governor to the duke of Cumberland, who remained with him 
in all ranks from midshipman to rear-admiral. In 1778 the 
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duke's fiag-captain became rear-admiral and waat to the West 
Indies, while in conjunction with the army he took the island of 
Santa Lucia from the French, and repulsed the attempt of the 
Comte d’Estaing to retake it. Superseded after a time by 
Byron, he remained as that officer's second-in-comcnand and 
was present at Grenada and St. Kitts (6ih and 22nd of July 
1779). On his return home, he was offered, but refused, the 
command of the Clianncl fleet. His last active service was the 
relief of Gibraltar in Octol)er 1782. As admiral he flew his flag 
for a short time in 1790, but was not empbyed in the French 
revolutionary wars. He < 3 ied in 1800. 

See Rjilfe, Naval Biofrruphies, i. j2o; Cbarnock, Biagraphia 
Navalis, vi. 10. 

BARRINGTON, SHUTE (1734-1826), youngest son of the ist 
Viscount Barrington, was educated at Eton and Oxford, and after 
holding some minor dignities was made bishop of Llundaff in 
1769. In 1782 he was translated to Salisbury and in 1791 to 
Durham. 1 le was a vigorous Protestant, thoi«gh willing to grant 
Roman Catholics “ every degree of toleration short of political 
power and establishment." He puhlislied several volumes of 
sermons and tracts, and wrote the fxditical life of his brother, 
Viscount Barrington. 

BARRINGTON, WILLIAM WILDMAN SHUTE, 2Nii Viscount 
(1717-1793), eldest son of the 1st Viscount Barrington, was Iwrn 
on the 15th of January 171 7. Suci^eding to the title in 1 734, he 
spent some lime in travel, and in March 17^0 was returned to 
parliament us mtiinlK'r for Berwick-upon-'Tweed. Having taken 
liis seat in the Irish House of Lords in 1 745, he was appointed one 
of the lords commissioners of the admiralty in 1746, and was one 
of the “ managers ” of the impeachment of Simon, Lord Lovat. 
In 1754 he became member of parliament for PlymouLli, in 1755 
was made a privy coiuuullor and .secretary at war, and in 17O1 
was transferred to the ohire of chancellor of the exchequer. In 
1762 he Ixjcame treasurer of the navy, and in 17O5 returned to 
his former position of secretary at war. He retained this ofiice 
until Dei'cmber 1778, and during lour months in 1782 was joint 
jiostmaster-general. He married in 1740 Mary, daughter ol Mi- 
Henry Lovell, but left no children. He died at llccket on the 1st 
of February 1793, buried in Shrivenharn church. 

Se<* Sliuto liarrinKtoii, I^Uittial Lijf of WUliam It'tldmav, I'tsioimt 
Barruigtov (London, 

BARRISTER, in England aiul Ireland the term applied to 
the highest class of lawyers who liavc exclusive audience in all 
the superior courts, the word being di’iivcd from the " bur " 
(fff.v.) in the law courts, livery barrister in England must be 
a member of one of the four ancient soc ieties called Inns of Court, 
viz. IJncoln’s Inn, the inner and Middle Temples, and Gray's 
Inn, and in Ireland, of the King's Jims. 'I'he existence of the 
English societies as schools can be traced back to the i3tli 
century, and their rise is attributed to tlu; clause in Magna 
Carta, by which the (.’ommon Plctis were fixed at Westminster 
instead of following the king’s court, and the profes.sors of law 
were consecjuently l>rought together in London. As.sodaUons of 
Ltwyens acquired houscis of their own in which students were 
educated in the common law', and the degrees of barrister (corre- 
sponding; to afiprentice or liaclielor) and stJigeanl (cornisponding 
to (i(K:tor) were conferred. 'I'hese schools of law are now repre- 
sented by the Inns of (\)urt (q.v.). 

Students are admitted as members »»f the IniLs of (\>urt, on 
paying certiiin fees and on pitssing a general (elementary) 
examination or (altcm.ativt!ly) producing evidence of having 
passed a public examination at a university ; their subse<|uent call 
to the bar depends on their keeping twelve terms (of whic h then- 
are four in each year), and passing certain further examijuitions 
(se(i En(;i.ish Law ad jin.). A mrm is “kept" by dining s,x 
times (three for a student wliose name is on the Ixioks of a 
university) in hall. 'I’his is a relic of the (jlder system in which 
examinations were not incluclcd, the only recjiiisitti btiing a 
certificate from a barrister that the student had read for twelve 
months in his chambers. Dining in hall then applied a certain 
social test, which has now become unmeaning. 'I’he profc.ssion 
of barrister i.s open to almost every one ; l)iit no person connected 
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wiUi the law in any inferior capacity or who is a chartered or 
professional accountant^ can enter an Inn of C'ourt as a student 
until he has entirely and bona fide ceased to act or practise in 
such a capacity. Some of the Inns also make a restriction that 
thei r mem bers shall not be engaged in trade. A form of admission 
has to be filled up^ containing a declaration to this effect^ and 
mentioning inter alia the age, nationality, condition in life and 
occupation of the applicant. Previous to the student’s call this 
declaration must be repeated, and he must further declare that 
he is not in holy orders, has not held any clerical preferment 
and has not performed any clerical functions during the year 
preceding. Subject to the above, practising solicitors of not less 
than five years’ standing may be called to the bar without keep- 
ing any terms, upon passing the necessary examinations, and, 
per contra, a barrister of the same standing may, without any 
period of apprenticeship, become a solicitor upon passing the 
final examination for solicitors. Irish barristers of three years’ 
standing may be called to the English bar without passing any 
examination upon keeping three terms, and so also may barristers 
of those colonies where the professions of barrister and solicitor 
are still kept distinct. No one can become a barrister till he is 
twenty-one years old. 

The benchers of the different Inns of Court have the right of 
rejecting any applicant for membership with or without cause 
assigned ; and for sufficient reasons, subject to an appeal to 
the common law judges as visitors of the Inns, they may refuse 
to call a student to the bar, or may expel from their society or 
from the profession (“ dis-bar ” or “ dis-bench ”) even barristers 
or benchers. The benchers appear to take cognizance of any 
kind of misconduct, whether professional or not, which they may 
deem unworthy of the rank of barrister. The grade of barrister 
comprehends the attorney -general and solicitor-general (appointed 
by and holding office solely at the will of the government of the 
day), who rank as the heads of the profession, king’s counsel 
and ordinary practitioners, sometimes technically known as 
“ utter barristers.” 

The peculiar business of barristers is the advocacy of causes 
in open court, but in England a great deal of other business falls 
into their hands. They are the chief conveyancers, and the 
pleadings {i.e, the counter statements of parties previous to join- 
ing issue) are in all but the simplest cases drafted by them. 
There was formerly, indeed, a separate class of conveyancers and 
special pleaders, being persons who kept the necessary number 
of terms qualifying for a call but who, instead of being called, 
took out licences, granted for one year only, but renewable, 
to practise under the bar, but now conveyancing and special 
pleading form part of the ordinary work of a junior barrister. 
The higher rank among barristers is that of king’s or queen’s 
counsel. They lead in court, and give opinions on cases sulv 
mitted to them, but they do not accept conveyancing or pleading, 
nor do they admit pupils to their chambers. Precedence among 
king’s counsel, as well as among outer barristers, is determined 
by seniority.' ITie old order of serjeants-at-law (q.v,) who 
ranked after king’s counsel, is now extinct. Although every 
barrister has a right to practise in any court in England, each 

^ A kinf^’s counsel is ai)pointocl by letters patent to be “ one of 
His Majesty’s counsel learned in the law.” The appointment re.sts 
with the lord chancellor, to whom the barrister dt'sirinK a silk 
gown makes application. There is no definite time required to 
elapse between ” call ” and application for a seat within the Imr, 
but it IS generally understood that a Ixirrister must be of at least 
ten years' standing lietorc lu? is appointed a king's counsel. The first 
king's counsel was 3 ir Francis Bacon, who was appointed by Queen 
Eli3falK‘th ” queen’s counsel extraordinary.'’ and received a]>ayment. 
by way of ” ]>ledge and fee.” of /40 a' year, payable half-yearly. 
Succecduig king's counsel received a similar payment, until its 
alx)lition in 1831. There was not another appointment of a king's 
counsel until i6b8. wht'ii T.ord Chanc<*llor Francis North was so 
lionoured. From 1775 king's counsel may bo said to have become a 
regular order. Their number was very small so late as the middle 
ol the 19th centur^-^ (20 in 1789; 30 in i8io: 28 in 1850). but at 
the beginning of the 20th century there were over 230. A king's 
counsel may not, unless by specual licence, take a brief against the 
crown, but such a licence is never refused unless the crown desires 
his services in the case. 


special class of business has its own pmetitioners, so that the 
bar may almost be said to be divided into several professions. 
The most marked distinction is that between barristers practising 
in chancery and barristers practising in the courts of common 
law. The fusion of law and equity brought about by the 
Judicature Acts 1873 and 1875 was expected in course of time 
to break down this distinction ; but to a large extent the separa- 
tion between these two great branches of the profession remains. 
There are also subordinate distinctions in each branch. Counsel 
at common law attach themselves to one or other of the circuits 
into which England is divided, and may not practi.se elsewhere 
unless under special conditions. In chancery tlie king’s counsel 
for the most part restrict themselves to one or other of the courts 
of the chancery division. Business before the court of probate, 
divorce and admiralty, the privy council and parliamentary 
committees, exhibits, though in a less degree, the same tendency 
to specialization. In some of the larger provincial towns there 
are also local bars of considerable strength. The bar of Ireland 
exhibits in its general arrangements the same features as the 
bar of England. For the Scottish bar, see under Advocates, 
Faculty of. There is no connexion whatever between the 
Scottish and English bars. A distinctive dress is worn by 
barristers when attending the courts, consisting of a stuff gown, 
exchanged for one of silk (whence the expression ‘‘ to take silk ”) 
when the wearer has attained the rank of king’s counsel, both 
classes also having wigs dating in pattern and material from the 
1 8th century. 

Counsel is not answerable for anything spoken by him relative 
to the cause in hand and suggested in the client’s instructions, 
even though it should reflect on the character of another and 
prove absolutely groundless, but if he mention an untruth of 
his own invention, or even upon instructions if it be impertinent 
to the matter in hand, he is then liable to an action from the 
party injured. Counsel may also be punished by the summary 
power of the court or judge as for a contempt, and by the benchers 
of the inn to which he may belong on cause shown. 

The rank of barrister is a necessary qualification for nearly 
all offices of a judicial character, and a very usual qualification 
for other important appointments. Not only the judgeships 
in the superior courts of law and equity in England and in her 
colonies, but nearly all the magistracies of minor rankT-recorder- 
ships, county court judgeships, &c. — ^are restricted to the liar. 
The result is a unique feature in the English system of justice, 
viz. the perfect harmony of opinion and interest between the 
bar as a professionand all degrees of the judicial bench. Barristers 
have the rank of esquires, and are privileged from arrest whilst 
in attendance on the superior courts and on circuit, and also 
from serving on juries whilst in active practice. 

Reinsing Barristers are counsel of not less than seven years* 
standing appointed to revise the lists of parliamentary voters. 

Barristers cannot maintain an action for their fees, which are 
regarded as gratuities, nor can they, by the usage of the profession, 
undertake a case without the intervention of a solicitor, except 
in criminal cases, where a barrister may be engaged directly, 
by having a fee given him in open court, nor is it competent 
for them to enter into any contract for payment by their clients 
with respect to litigation. 

See J. R. V. Marchant, Barrister- at^law : an Bssay on the legal 
position of Counsel in England (1905). 

BARROIS, CHARLES (1851- ), French geologist, was born 

at Lille on the 21st of April 1851, and educated at the college in 
that town, where he studied geology under Prof. Jules Gosselet 
and qualified as 1 ). Sc. To this master he dedicated his first 
comprehensive work, Recherdies sur le terrain cretaci superieur 
de VAngUterrr et de VIrlande, published in the Memoires de la 
societe gSologique du Nord in 1876. In this essay the palaeonto- 
logical zones in the Chalk and Upper Greensand of Britain were 
for the first time marked out in detail, and the results of Dr 
Barrois’s original researches have formed the basis of subsequent 
work, and have in all leading features been confirmed. In 1876 
Dr Barrois was appointed a collaborateur to the French Geo- 
logical Survey, and in 1877 professor of geology in the university 
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of Lille. In other memoirs, among which may be mentioned 
those on the Cretaceous rocks of the Ardennes and of the Basin 
of Oviedo, Spain ; on the (Devonian) Calcaire d’Erbray ; on the 
Palaeozoic rocks of Brittany and of northern Spain ; and on the 
granitic and metamorphic rocks of Brittany, Dr Barrois has 
proved himself an accomplished petrologist as well as palaeonto- 
logist and hcld-geologist. In he was awarded the Bigsby 
medal, and in 1901 the Wollaston medal by the Geologicd 
Society of London. He was chosen member of the Institute 
(Academy of Sciences) in 1904. 

BARROS, JOAO DE (1496-1570), called the Portuguese LKy, 
may be said to have been the first great historian of his country. 
Educated in the palace of King Manoel,he early conceived the idea 
of writing history, and, to prove his powers, composed, at the age 
of twenty, a romance of chivalry, the Chrontde of the Emperor 
Clarimundo, in which he is said to have had the assistance of 
Prince John, afterwards King John III. The latter, on ascending 
the throne, gave Barros the captaincy of the fortress of St George 
of Elmina, whither he proceeded in 1522, and he obtained in 1525 
the post of treasurer of the India House, which he held until 1528. 
The pest of 1530 drove him from Lisbon to his country house near 
Pombal, and there he finished a moral dialogue, Rhopica Pneuma, 
which met with the applause of the learned Juan Luis Vives. On 
his return to Lisbon in 1532 the king appointed Barros factor of 
the India and Mina House — positions of great responsibility and 
importance at a time when Lisbon was the European emporium 
for the trade of the East. Barros proved a good administrator, 
displaying great industry and a disinterestedness rare in that age, 
with the result that he made but little money where his pre- 
decessors had amassed fortunes. At this time, John JIT., wishful 
to attract settlers to Brazil, divided it up into captaincies and gave 
that of Maranhao to Barros, who, associating two partners in the 
enterprise with himself, prepared an armada of ten vessels, carry- 
ing nine hundred men, which set sail in 1539. Owing to the 
ignorance of the pilots, the whole fleet suffered shipwreck, which 
entailed serious financial loss on Barros, yet not content with 
meeting his own obligations, he paid the debts of those who had 
perished in the expedition. During all these busy years he had 
continued his studies in his leisure hours, and shortly after the 
Brazilian disaster he offered to write a history of the Portuguese 
in India, which the king accepted. He began work forthwith, 
but, before printing the first part, he again proved his pen by 
publishing a l^ortuguese grammar (1540) and some more moral 
Dialogues. The first of the Decades of his Asia appeared in 
1552, and its reception was such that the king straightway 
charged Barros to write a chronicle of King Manoel. His many 
occupations, however, prevented him from undertaking this book, 
which was finally composed by Damico de Goes (q.v.). I'he 
Second Decade came out in 1 553 and the Third in 1 563, but the 
Fourth and final one was not published until 1615, long after the 
author’s death. In January 1568 Barros retired from his re- 
munerative appointment at the India House, receiving the rank 
of fidalgo together with a pension and other pecuniary emoluments 
from King Sebastian, and died on the 20th of October 1570. A 
man of lofty character, he preferred leaving his children an 
example of good morals and learning to bequeathing them a large 
pecuniary inheritance, and, though he received many royal 
benefactions, they were volunteered, never asked for. As an 
historian and a stylist Barros deserves the high fame he has always 
enjoyed. H is Decades contain the early history of the Portuguese 
in Asia and reveal careful study of Eastern historians and geo- 
graphers, as well as of the records of his own countr>\ 'I’hey are 
distinguished by clearness of exposition and orderly arrangement. 
His style has all the simplicity and grandeur of the masters of 
historical writing, and the purity of his diction is incontestable. 
Though, on the whole, impartial, Barros is the narratf»r and 
apologist of the great deeds of his countr}'men, and lacks the 
critical spirit and intellectual acumen of Damico de Goes. Diogo 
do Couto continued the Decades, adding nine more, and a modem 
edition of the whole appeared in Lisbon in 14 vols. in 
1778-1788. Hie title of Barros’s work is Da Asia de Joao de 
Barros, dos jeitos qm os Poriuguezes fizeram no descuhrimento e 
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eonquista dos mwres e terras do Orienie, and the editbn is accom- 
panied by a volume containing a life of Barros by the historian 
Manoel Severim de Faria and a copious index of all the Decades. 
An Italian version in 2 vols. appeared in Venice in 1561-1562 and 
a German in 5 vds. in 1821. Clarimundo has gone through tto 
following editions: 1522, 1555, 1601, 1742, 1791 and 1843, all 
published in Lisbon. It influenced Francisco de Moraes {q,v.) ; 
cf. Purser, Palnterin of England, Dublin, 1904, pp. 440 et scq. 

The minor works of Barros are described hy Innocencio da Silva : 
Diccionario Bihliograpkico Portuguez, vol. iii. pp. <20-32^ and vol. x. 
pp. 187-189. and in Severim de Faria's Life, cited above. A com- 
pilation of Barros’s Varia was puhli.shed by the visconde de Azevedo 
(Porto, i86y). (K. pR.) 

BARROT, CAMILLE HYACINTHE ODILON (1791-1873), 
French politician, was born at Villefort (l-ozdre) on the 19th of 
September 1791. He belonged to a legjil family, his father, an 
advocate of Toulouse, having been a member of the ( onventiun 
who had voted against the death of Louis XVi. Odilon Bairot’s 
earliest recollections were of the October insurrection of 1795. 
He was sent to the military school of Saint-Cyr, but presently 
removed to the Lyc6e Napoleon to study law and was called to 
the Parisian bar in i8ir. He was placed in the office of the 
cnnventionel Jean Mailhe. who was advocate before the council 
of state and the court of cassation and was proscribed at the 
second restoration. Barrot eventually succeeded him in both 
positions. His dissatisfaction with the government of the 
restoration was shown in his conduct of some political trials. 
For his opposition in 1820 to a law by which any person might 
be arrested and detained on a warrant signed by three ministers, 
he was summoned before a court of assize, but acquitted. 
Although intimate with I-afayctte and others, he took no actual 
share in their schemes for the overthrow of the government, but 
in 1827 he joined the a.ssociation known as Aide 4 oi, le del t'aidera. 
He presided over the harajiiet given hy the society to the 221 
deputies who had signed the address of March 1830 to Gharles X., 
and threatened to reply to force by force. After the ordinances 
of the 26th of July 1830, he joined the National Guard and took 
an active part in the revolution. As secretary of the municipal 
commission, which sat at the hotel de ville and formed itself into 
a provisional government, he was charged to convey to the 
chamber of deputies a protest embodying the tc*rms which the 
advanced I ilxjrals wished to impose on tlic king to \ye. elected. 
He supported the idea of a constitutional monarchy against the 
extreme Republicans, and he was appointed one of the three 
commissioners chosen to cscf)rt C'harles X. out of France. On his 
return he was nominated prefect of the department of the Seine. 
His concessions to the Parisian moh and his extreme gentleness 
towards those who dcmandeil the prosecution of the ministers of 
Charles X. led to an unflattering comparison with Jerome JV*tion 
under similar circumstances. Ixniis Philippe’s government was 
far from satisfying his desires for reform, and be persistently 
uiiged the “ broadening of the Inises of the monarchy,” wh.ile he 
protested his loyalty to the dynasty. He was returned to the 
chamber of deputies for the department of iCure in 1831. The 
day after the demonstration of June 1832 on the occasion of the 
funeral of General Lamarqiie, he made him.st^lf indirectly the 
mouthpiece of the Democrats in an interview with Ixniis Philippe, 
which is given at length in his Memoires. Subsequently, in 
pleading before the court of cas.sat-ion (jn behalf of one of the 
rioters, he secured the annulling of the judgments given by the 
council of war. The dcatli of tlie duke of Orleans in 1842 was a 
blow to Parrot’s j>arly, which .sfnight to substitute the regency 
of the duchess of Orleans for that of the duke of Nemours in the 
event of the succes.sion of the count of Paris. In 1846 Barrot 
made a tour in the Near East, returning in lime to take part a 
second time in the preliminaries of revolution. He organized 
banquets of the disaffected in the various cities of IVance. and 
demanded electoral reform to avoid revolution. IJc did not 
foresee the strength of the outbreak for which Ins eloquence had 
prepared the way, and clung to the prograiTime of 1830. He 
tried to suj)pt»rt the regency of the duchc.'.s in the chamber on 
the 24th of February, only to find that the time was past for 
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half^measures. He acquiesced in the republic and gave his 
adhesion to General C^vaignAc. He became the chief of Louis 
Napoleon’s iirst minist^ in the hope of extracting Liberal 
measures, but was dismissed in 1849 as soon as he h^ served 
the president’s purpose of avoiding open conflict. After the 
coup d*etat of DecemW 1851 he was one of those who sought to 
accuse Napoleon of high treason. He was imprisoned for a short 
time and retired from active politics for some ten years. He was 
drawn once more into affairs by the hopes of reform held out by 
Emile Ollivier, accepting in 1869 the presidency of an extra- 
parliamentary committee on decentralization. After the fall of 
the empire he was nominated by Thiers, whom he had supported 
under Louis Philippe, president of the council of state. But his 
powers were now failing, and he had only filled his new oflfice for 
about a year when he died at Bougival on the 6th of August 1873. 
He had been sufficiently an optimist to believe in the triumph of 
the liberal but non-republican institutions dear to him under the 
restoration, under Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon succes- 
sively. lie was unable to foresee and unwilling to accept the 
consequences of his political agitation in 1830 and 1848, and in 
spite of his talents and acknowledged influence he thus failed to 
secure the honours won by more uncompromising politicians. 
He was described by Thureau-Dangin as “ le plus solcnnel des 
ind6cis, le plus meditatif des irr6flechis, le plus heureux des 
ambitieux, le plus austere des courtisans de la foule.” 

His personal relations with tx)uis Philippe and Napoleon, with 
Ills views on the events in which he was concerned, are descrilxjd in 
the four volumes of his Mi^moires, edited by Duvergier de Ilauranne 
in 1875-1876. See also Thureau-Dangin, Hist, de la monuvehie de 
juillet, 

BARROW, ISAAC (1630-1677), English mathematician and 
divine, was the son of Thomas Barrow, a linen-draj^er in London, 
belonging to an old Suffolk and (Cambridgeshire family. His 
uncle was Bishop Isaac Barrow of St Asaph ( 1 6 j 4-1 680). He was 
at first placed for two or three years at the Cluarterhouse school. 
There, however, his conduct gave but little hopes of his ever 
succeeding as a scholar. But after his removal from this estab- 
lishment to Felsted school in Essex, where Martin Ilolbeach 
was master, his disposition took a happier turn ; and having soon 
made considerable progress in learning, he was in 1643 entered 
at St Peter’s Cxillege, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he applied himself to the study of literature and 
science, especially of natural philosophy. He at first intended 
to adopt the medieval profession, and made some progress in 
anatomy, botany and chemistry, after which he studied chrono- 
logy, geometry and astronomy. He then travelled in France 
and Italy, and in a voyage from Leghorn to Smyrna gave proofs 
of great personal bravery during an attack made by an Algerine 
pirate. At Smyrna he met with a kind reception from the 
English consul, Mr Bretton, upon whose death he afterwards 
wrote a Latin elegy. From this place he proceeded to Con- 
stantinople, where he rei;eived similar civilities from Sir Thomas 
Bendish, the English amUissador, and Sir Jonathan Dawes, with 
whom he afterwards contracteil an intimate friendship. While 
at Constantinople he read and studied the works of St Chry- 
sostom, whom lie preferred to all the other Fathers. He resided in 
Turkey somewliat more than a year, after which he proceeded 
to Venice, and thence returned home through Germany and 
Holland in 1659. 

Immediately on his reaching England he received ordination 
from Bishop Brown rig, and in 1660 he was appiointed to the 
Greek professorship at Cambridge. When he entered upon this 
office he intended U) liavc prelected upon the tragedies of 
Sophocles ; but he altered his intention and made choice of 
Aristotle’s rhetoric. His lectures on this subject, having been lent 
to a friend who never returned them, are irrecoverably lost. In 
July 1663 he was elected professor of geometry in Gresliam 
College, on the recommendation of Dr John Wilkins, master of 
Trinity College and afterwards bishop of Chester ; and in May 
1663 he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, at the first 
election made by the council after obtaining their charter. The 
same year the executors of Henry Lucas, who, according to the 


terms of his will, had founded a mathematical chair at Cambridge, 
fixed upon Barrow as the first professor ; and although his two 
professorships were not inconsistent with each other, he diose 
to resign that of Gresham College, which he did on the soth of 
May X664. In 1669 he resigned his mathematical chair to his 
pupil, Isaac Newton, having now determined to renounce the 
study of mathematics for l^t of divinity. Upon quitting his 
professorship Barrow was only a fellow (ff Trinity College ; but 
his uncle gave him a small sinecure in Wales, and Dr Seth Ward, 
bishop of Salisbury, conferred upon him a prebend in that church. 
In the year 1670 he was created doctor in divinity by mandate ; 
and, upon the promotion of Dr Pearson to the see of (bester, he 
was appointed to succeed him as master of Trinity (x)ll^e by the 
king’s patent, bearing the date of the 13th of February x672. 
In 1675 Dr Barrow was chosen vice-chan^lor of tlie university. 
He died on the 4th of May 1677, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, where a monument, surmounted by his bust, was soon 
after erected by the contributions of his friends. 

By liis English contemporaries Barrow was considered a 
mathematician second only to Newton. Continental writers do 
not place him so high, and their judgment is probably the more 
correct one. He was undoubtedly a clear-sighted and able 
mathematician, who handled admirably the severe geometrical 
method, and who in his Method of Tangents approximated to the 
course of reasoning by which Newton was afterwards led to 
the doctrine of ultimate ratios ; but his substantial contribu- 
tions to the science are of no great importance, and his lectures 
upon elementary principles do not throw much light on the 
difficulties surrounding the border-land between mathematics 
and philosophy. (See Infinitesimal Calculus.) His Sermons 
have long enjoyed a high reputation ; they are weighty pieces 
of reasoning, elaborate in construction and ponderous in style. 

His scion tiiic works arc very nuinemus. The most important arc : — 
Em lid's Elements; Euclid's Data; Optiial Lectures, read in llio 
public school of Cambridge ; Thirteen Geometrical Lectures ; The 
Works of Archimedes, the Ftmr Books of Apollonius's Conic Sections, 
and Theodosiuses Spherics, explained in a New Method ; A Lecture, 
in which Archimedes' Theorems of tlie Sphere and Cylinder are 
investigated and briefly demonstrdted ; Mathematical Lectures, read 
in the public schools of tlie univt*rsity of Cambridge. The above 
were all written in Latin. His English works have been collected 
and published in four volumes folio. 

See Waxd, Lives of the Gresham Professors, and Whewell’s bio- 
graphy prefixed to the v)th volume of Napier’s edition of Barrow \s 
Sermons. 

BARROW, SIR JOHN (1764-1848), ICnglish statesman, was 
born in the village of Dragley Beck in the parish of Ulverston 
in Lancashire, on the 19th of June 1764. He started in life as 
superintending clerk of an iron foundry at Liverpool and after- 
wards taught mathematics at a school in Greenwich, Through 
the interest of Sir George Staunton, to whose son he taught 
mathematics, he was attached on the first British embassy to 
China as comptroller of the household to Lord Macartney. lie 
soon acquired a good knowledge of the Chinese language, on 
which he subsequently contributed interesting articles to the 
Quarterly Review ; and the account of the embassy published 
by Sir George Staunton records many of Barrow’s valuable 
contributions to literature and science connected with China. 

Although Barrow ceased to be officially connected with Chinese 
affairs after the return of the embassy in 1794, he always took 
much interest in them, and on critical occasions was frequently 
consulted by the British government. In 1797 he accompanied 
Lord Macartney, as private secretary, in his important and 
delicate mission to settle the government of the newly acquired 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Barrow was entrusted with 
the task of reconciling the Boers and Kaffirs and of reporting 
on the country in the interior. On his return from his journey, 
in the course of which he visited all parts of the colony, he was 
appointed auditor-general of public accounts. He now decided 
to settle in South Africa, married Anne Maria Triiter, and in 
1800 bought a house in Ciape Town. But the surrender of the 
colony at the peace of Amiens (1802) upset this plan. He 
relumed to England in 1804, was appointed by Lord Melville 
second secretary to the admiralty, a post which he held for 
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forty years. He enjoyed the esteem and confidence of aU the 
eleven chief lords who successively presided at the admiralty 
board during that period, and more especially of King William IV. 
while lord l^h admiraJi, who hotioured him with tokens of his 
personal regard. Barrow was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in 1821 received the degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
University. A baronetcy was conferred on him by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1835, He retired from public life in 1845 devoted 
himself to writing a history of the modem Arctic voyages of 
discovery (1846), of which he was a great promoter, as well as 
his autobiography, published in 1847. He died suddenly on 
the 23rd of November 1848. 

Besides the numerous articles in the Quarterly Review already 
mentioned, Barrow published among other works, Travels in 
China (1804) ; Travels into the Interior of South Africa (1806) ; 
and lives of Ix)rd Macartney (1807), Lord Anson (1839), Lord 
Howe (1838). He was also the author of several valuable con- 
tributions to the seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

See Memoir of John Biirrow, by O. F. Staunton (1852). 

BARROW, a river of south-eastern Ireland. It rises in the 
Slieve Bloom mountains, and flows at first easterly and then 
almost due south, until, on joining the Suir, it forms the estuary 
of the south coast known as Waterford Harbour. Including 
the 12 m. of the estuary, the length of its valley is rather more 
than 100 m., without counting the lesser windings of the river. 
'J'he total area of drainage to Waterford Harbour (including 
the basin of the Suir) is 3500 sq. m., and covers the whole of the 
county Kilkenny, with parts of Waterford, Cork and Limerick, 
'ripperary, Carlow, King’s and Queen’s counties. The cliief 
towns on the bunks of the Barrow are Athy (where it becomes 
navigable and has a junction with the Grand Ciinal), (^rlow, 
Bagenalstown and New Ross. The chief affluent is the Nore, 
which it receives from the north-west a little above New Ross. 
The scenery on its banks is in parts very beautiful. 

BARROW (from A.S. heorh, a mount or hillock), a word 
found occasionally among place-names in England applied to 
natural eminences, but generally restricted in its modem applica- 
tion to denote an ancient grave-mound. The custom of con- 
structing barrows or mounds of stone or earth over the remains 
of the (lead was a characteristic feature of the sepulchral systems 
of primitive times. Originating in the common sentiment of 
humanity, which dcsinvs l)y some visible memorial to honour and 
perpetuate the memory of the dead, it was practised alike by 
pi^oples of high and of low development, and continued through 
all the stages of culture that preceded the introduction of 
Christianity. The primary idea of sepulture appears to have 
been the provision of a habitation for the dead ; and thus, 
in its perfect form, the barrow included a chamlxir or chambers 
where the tenant was surrounded with the prized possessions 
of his previous life. A common feature of the earlier barrows 
is the enclosing fence, which marked off the site from the sur- 
rounding ground. When the barrow was of earth, this was 
effected by an encircling trench or a low vallum. When the 
barrow was a stone structure, the enclosure was usually a circle 
of standing stones. Sometimes, instead of a chamber formed 
above ground, the barrow covered a pit excavated for the 
interment under the original surface. In later times the mound 
itself was frequently dispensed with, and the interments made 
within the enclosure of a trench, a vallum or a circle of standing 
stones. Usually the great barrows occupy conspicuous sites ; 
but in general the external form is no index to the internal 
construction and gives no definite indication of the nature of the 
sepulchral usages. Thus, while the long Imrrow is characteristic 
of the Stone Age, it is impossible to tell without direct examina- 
tion whether it may be chambered or unchambered, or whether 
the burials within it may be those of burnt or of unburnt 
bodies. 

In England the long barrow usually contains a single chamber, 
entering by a passage underneath the higher and wider end of the 
mound. In Denmark the chambers are at irregular intervals 
along the body of the mound, and have no passages leading into 
them. The long barrows of Great Britain are often from 2cx> to 
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400 ft. in length by 60 to 80 ft. wide. Their chambers are rudely 
but strongly built, with dome-shaped roofs, formed by over- 
lapping the successive courses of the upper part of the side walls. 
In Scandinavia, on the other hand, such dome-roofed chambers 
are unknown, and the construction of the chaml)er$ as a rule is 
megalithic, five or six monoliths supporting one or more capstones 
of enormous size. Such chambers, denuded of tlie covering mound, 
or over which no covering mound has been raised, are popularly 
known in England os “ cromlechs ” and in France as “ dolmens ” 
(see Stone Monuments). The prevailing mode of sepulture in 
all the different varieties of these structures is by the deposit of 
the body in a contracted position, accompanied by weapons and 
implements of stone, occasionally by ornaments of gold, jet or 
amber. Vessels of clay, more or less ornate in character, which 
occur with these early interments of unburnt bodies, have been 
regarded as food-vessels and drinking cups, differing in character 
and purpose from the cinerary urns of larger size in which the 
ashes of the dead were deposited after cremation. 

The custom of burning tlie lx)dy commenced in the Stone Age, 
before the long barrow or the dolmen had passed out of use. While 
cremation is rare in the long barrows of the south of England, it 
is the rule in those of Yorkshire and the north of Scotland. In 
Ireland, where the long barrow form is all but unknown, the round 
Iwrow or chambcrecl aiirn prevailed from the earliest Pagan 
}>eri(xl till the introduction of C'hristianity. The Irish barrows 
oct'ur in groups in ccrtiiin localities, some of which seem to have 
been the royal cemeteries of the tribal confederacies, whereof 
eight are enumerated in an ancient Irish manuscript, the Leabhar 
ft a h-Uidhrif compiled r. A.i>. iioo. The best known of these is 
situated on the banks of the Boyne above Drogheda, and consists 
of a group of the largest cairns in Ireland. One, at New Grange, 
is a huge mound of stones and earth, over 300 ft. in diameter anil 
70 ft. in height. Around its base are the remains of a circle of 
large standing stones. 'I'hc chamber, which is 20 ft. high in the 
centre, is reached by a passage about 70 ft. in length. In the 
Loughcrew Hills, Co. Meath, there is a group of about thirty stone 
barrows or cairns, mostly chaml)cre(l, their Iroscs measuring 
from 5 or 6 to 60 yds. in diameter. 'I’hey are unusually inter- 
esting from the fact that many of the exposed slabs in the walls 
ot the chambers are ornamented with spirals and other devices, 
rudely incised. As in the ca.se of the long Imrrows, the traditional 
form of ihe circular, chambered barrow was retained through 
various changes in the sepulchml customs of the people. It was 
the natural result of the practice of cremation, however, that it 
should induce a modification of the barrow structure. The 
chamber, no longer regarded as a habitation to be tenanted by 
the deceased, became simply a cist for the reception of the um 
which held his ashes. The degradation of the chamber naturally 
produced a corresponding degradation of themound which covered 
it, and the barrows of the Bronze Age, in which cremation was 
common, are smaller and less imposing than those of the Stone 
Age, but often surprisingly rich in the relics of the life and of the 
art workmanship of the time. In addition to the varied and 
beautiful forms of implements and weapons — frequently orna- 
mented with a high degree of artistic taste —armlets and other 
personal ornaments in gold, amber, jet and bronze are not 
uncommon. The barrows of the bronze perlcxl, like some of 
those of the Stone Age, appear to have Ixien used as tribal or 
family cemeteries. In Denmark as many as seventy deposits of 
burnt interments have been observed in u single mound, indicat- 
ing its U.SC as a burying-place throughout a long succession of 
years. 

In the Iron Age there was less uniformity in the burial c ustoms. 
In some of the l)arrows in central France, and in the wolds of 
Yorkshire, the interments include the arms and act'outrements 
of a charioteer, with his chariot, harness and horses. In 
Scandinavia a custom, alluded to in the sagas, of burying the 
viking in his ship, drawn up on land, and raising a liarrow over 
it, is exemplified by the ship-burials (discovered in Norway. The 
ship found in the Gokstad mound was 78 ft. long, and had a mast 
and sixteen pairs of oars. In a chamber abaft the mast the 
viking had been laid, with his weapons, and together with him were 
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buried twelve horses, six dogs and a peacock. An interesting 
example of the great timber -chambered barrow is that at 
Jelling in Jutland, known as the barrow of Thy re Danebod, 
queen of King Gc^ the (^d,.who died about the middle of the 
loth century. It is a vaxninA about 200 ft. in diameter, and over 
50 ft. in height, containing a chamber 23 ft. long, 8 ft. wide and 
5 ft. high, formed of n^sive slabs of ohk. Though it had been 
entered and plundered in the middle ages, a few relics were found 
when it was reopened, among which were a silver cup, ornamented 
witli the interlacing work characteristic of the time and some 
pereonal ornaments. It is highly illustrative of the tenacity with 
which the ancient scpulchiral usages were relaincd even after the 
introduction of Christianity that King Harold, son and successor 
of Gorin the Old, who is said to have christianized all Denmark 
and Norway, followed the pagan custom of erecting a chambered 
tumulus over the remains of his father, on the summit of which 
was placed a rude pillar-stone, bearing on one side the memorial 
inscription in runes, and on tlie other a representation of the 
Saviour of mankind distinguished by the croKsed nimbus sur- 
rounding the head. The so-called Kings’ Hows at Upsala in 
Sweden rival those of Jelling in size and height. In the chamber 
of one, opened in 1829, there was found an urn full of calcined 
bones ; and along with it were ornaments of gold showing the 
characteristic workmanship of the 5th and 6th centuries of the 
Christian era. Along with the calcined human bones were Ixmes 
of animals, among which those of the horse and the dog were 
distinguished. 

Comparing the results of the researches in European barrows 
with such notices of barrow-burial as may be gleaned from early 
writings, we find them mutually illustrative. 

The Homeric account of the building of the Imrrow of Hector 
(JL xxiv.) brings vividly before us the scene so often suggested by 
the examination of the tumuU of prehistoric times. During nine 
days wood was collected and brought, in carts drawn by oxen, to 
the site of the funeral pyre. Then the pyre was built and the 
body laid upon it. After burning for twenty-four hours the 
smouldering ctnbcTB were extinguished with Hbations of wine. 
The white and calcined bones were then picked out of the ashes 
by the friends ami placed in a metallic urn, which was deposited 
in a hollow grave or cist and covered over with large well-fittidg 
Stevies. Finally, a borrow of great magnitude was heaped over 
the remains and the funeral feast was celebrated. The obsequies 
of Achilles, as described in the Odyssey, were also celebrated with 
details which arc strikingly similar to those observed in tumuli 
both of the Bronze and Iron Ages. The body was brought to the 
pile in an mbroidcred robe and jars of unguents and honey were 
placed beside it. Sheep and oxen were slaughtered at the pile. 
The incinerated bones were collected from the ashes and placed 
in a golden um along with those of Patroclus, Achilles’s dearest 
friend. Over the remains a great and shapely mound was raised 
on the high headland, so that it might ho seen from afar by future 
generations of men. 

Hcroiotus, describing the funeral customs of the Scythians, 
states that, on the death of a chief, the body was placed upon a 
couch in a chamlx^r sunk in the earth and covered with timber, 
in which were deposited all things needful for the comfort of the 
deceased in the other world. One of his wives was strangled and 
laid beside him, his cup-bearer and other attendants, his chario- j 
teer and his horses were killed and placed in the tomb, which was 
then filled up with earth and an enormous mound raised high over 
all. The barrows which cover the plains of ancient Scythia attest 
the truth of this description. A Siberian barrow, described by 
Demidov, contained three contiguous chambers of unhewn stone. 
In the central chamber lay the skeleton of the ancient chief, with 
his sword, his spear, his ix)W and a quiver full of arrows. The 
skeleton reclined upon a sheet of pure gold, extending the whole 
length of the Ixxiy , which had been wrapped in a mantle hroidered 
wi^ gold and studded with precious stones. Over it was extended 
another sheet of pure gold. In a smaller chamber at the chief’s 
head lay the skeleton of a female, richly attired, extended upon 
a sheet of pure gold and similarly covered with a sheet of the same 
metaL A golden chain adorned her neck and her arms were 


endrded with bracelets of pure gold. In a third dhamber, at the 
chief’s feet, lay the skeleton of his favourite horse with saddle, 
bridle and stirrups. 

So curiously alike in their general features were the sepulchral 
usages connected with barrow-burial over the whole of Europe, 
that we find the Anglo-Saxon Sago, of Beowulf describing the 
chambered tumulus with its gigantic masonry '' held fast on props 
with vaults of stone,” and tl^ passage under the mound haunted 
by a dragon, the guardian of the treasures of heathen gold which 
it contained. Beowulf ‘s own burial is minutely described in terms 
which have a strong resemblance to the parallel passages in the 
ILiad and Odyssey, There is first the preparation of the pile, 
which is hung round with helmets, shield and coats of mail. 
Then the corpse is brought and laid in the midst ; the pile is 
kindled and the roaring fiame rises, mingled with weeping, till 
all is consumed. Then, for ten long days, the warriors labour at 
the rearing of his mighty mound on the headland, high and broad, 
to bo seen afar by the passers-by on land and sea. 

The pyramids of Egypt, the mausolea of the Lydian kings, the 
circular, chambered sepulchres of Mycenae, and the Etruscan 
tombs at Caere and Volci, are lineally descended from the 
chambered barrows of prehistoric times, modified in construction 
according to the advancement of architectural art at the period of 
their erection. There is no country in Europe destitute of more 
or less abundant proofs of tlie almost universal prevalence of 
barrow-burial in early times. It can also be traced on both sides 
of the basin of the Mediterranean, and from Asia Minor across 
the continent to India, China and Japan. 

In the new world as well as in the old, similar customs pre- 
vailed from a very remote period. In the great plains of North 
America the dead were buried in barrows of enormous magnitude, 
which occasionally present a remarkable similarity to the barrows 
of Great Britain. In these mounds cremation appears more 
frequently than inhumation ; and both are accompanied by 
impiements, weapons and ornaments of stone and bone. The 
pottery accompanying the remains is often elaborately orna- 
mented, and the mound builders were evidently possessed of a 
higher development of taste and skill than is evinced by any of 
the modem al>original races, by whom the mounds and their 
contents arc regarded as utterly mysterious. 

It is not to be wondered at that customs so widely spread and 
so deeply rooted as those connected with barrow-burial should 
have been difficult to eradicate. In fact, compliance with the 
Christian practice of inhumation in the cemeteries sanctioned by 
the church, was only enforced in Europe by capitularies denounc- 
ing the punishment of death on those who persisted in burying 
their dead after the pagan fashion or in the pagan mounds. Yet 
even in the middle ages kings of Christian countries were buried 
with their swords and spears, and queens with their spindles and 
ornaments ; the bishop was laid in his grave with his crozier and 
comb ; the priest with his chalice and vestments ; and clay 
vessels filled with charcoal (answering to the urns of heathen 
times) are found in the churches of France and Denmark. 
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BARROWEy HESNRY (? 1550-1593), English Puritan and 
Separatist, was bom about 1550, at Shipdam, Norfolk, of a 
family related by marriugc to the lord keeper Bacon, and 
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probably to Aylmer, bishop of London. He matriculated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, in November 1566, and graduated B.A. 
in 1569-1570. Afterwards he “ followed the court " for some 
time, leading a frivolous if not licentious life. He was a member 
of Gray’s Inn for a few years from 1576, but was never called 
to the bar. About 1580 or 1581 he was deeply impressed by a 
sermon, whereupon he retired to the country, and was led by 
study and meditation to the strictest form of Puritanism. Sub^ 
sequently, in what manner is not known, he came into intimate 
relations with John Greenwood, the Separatist leader, whose 
views (probably due, in part at least, to Browne's influence) 
he adopted without reserve. Though not strictly resident in 
London at this time, he was associated with the brethren of 
the Separation ” there, in whose secret meetings his natural 
earnestness and eloquence made him conspicuous. Greenwood 
having been imprisoned in the Clink, Barrowe came from the 
country to visit him, and on the iqth of November 1586 was 
detained by the gaoler and brought before Archbishop Whitgift. 
He insisted on the illegality of this arrest, refused either to take 
the ex offido oath or to give bail for future appeanince, and was 
committed to the Gatehouse. After nearly six months’ detention 
and several irregular examinations before the high commissioners, 
he and Greenwood were formally indicted (May 1587) for re- 
cusancy under an act originally directed against Papists. They 
were ordered to find heavy bail for conformity, and to remain 
in the Fleet Prison until it was fortlKoming. Barrowe continued 
a prisoner fi^r the remainder of his life, nearly six years, sometimes 
in close confinement, sometimes having the liberty of the 
prison.” He was subjected to several more examinations, once 
before the privy council at Whitehall on the i8th of March 1588, 
as a result of petition to the queen. On these occasions he 
vigorously maintained the principle of separatism, denouncing 
the prescribed ritual of tlie Church as a false worship,” and 
the bisho])s as oppressors and persecutors. 1 hiring his imprison- 
ments he was engaged in written controversy with Robert Browne 
(down to 1588), who liad yielded a partial submission to the 
established order, and whom he therefore accounted a renegade. 
He also wrote several vigorous treatises in defence of separatism 
and congregational independency, the most important lacing : — 
A True Description of the Visible Cangregatim of the Saints, 
(1589); A Plain Refutation of Mr Gifford^ s Booke, intituled 
A Short Treatise Gainst the Donatistes of England (1590-1591), 
and A Brief Discovery of the False Church (1591). Others were 
written in conjunction with his fellow-prisoner, Greenwood. 
These writings were taken chaise of by friends and mostly 
printed in Holland. By 3590 the bishops thought it advisable 
to try other means of convincing or silencing these indomitalde 
controN^ersialists, and sent several conforming Puritan ministers 
to confer with them, but without effect. At length it was 
resolved to proceed on a capital charge of “ devising and circu- 
lating seditious books,” for which, as the law then stood, it was 
easy to secure a convictkin. They were tried and sentenced 
to death on the 23rd of March T593. What followed is, happily, 
unique in the history of English misrule. The day after sentence 
they were brought out as if for execution and respited. On the 
31st of March they were taken to the gallows, and after the 
ropes had been placed about their necks were again respited. 
Finally they were hanged early on the morning of the 6th 
of April. The motive of all this is obscure, but there is some 
evidence that the lord treasurer Burghley endeavoured to 
save their lives, and was frustrated by Whitgift and other 
bishops. 

The opinions of Browne and Barrowe had much in common, 
but were not identical. Both maintained the right and duty of 
the Church to carry out necessary reforms without awaiting the 
permission of the civil power; and both advocated congrega- 
tional independency. But the ideal of Browne was a spiritual 
democracy, towards which separation was only a means. 
Barrowe, on the otlier hand, regarded the whole established 
church order as pdluted by the relics of Roman Catholicism, 
and insisted on separation as essential to pure warship and di<i- 
cipline (see further Congregationalism). Barrowe has been 


credited by IL M. Dexter and others with being the author of 
the ” Marprdatc Tracts ” ; but this is improbable. 

Authohities.— H. M. Dexter. The Covgregativnalism of the Last 
Three Hundred Years : F. J. Powickc, Henr^> Barrowe atui the Exited 
Church, See also B. Brook, Lives of the Puritans ; and Cooper, 
Aihenae Cautabrigienses (1861). vol. ii. 

BA1IR0W«*IN*FURNESS» a seaport and municipal, county 
and parliamentary borough of Lancasliire, England, 264} m, 
N.W, by N. from London, on the Furness railway. Pop. (1891) 
51,712; (1901) 57,586- It lies on the seaward side of the 
hammer-shaped peninsula forming port of the district of Furness, 
between the estuapr of the Duddon and Morecambe Bay, where 
a narrow channel inter\'enes between the mainland and "the long 
low island of Walncy, on which the erection of a strong fort was 
undertaken by the War Office in 1904. In 1905 the connexion of 
Walney with the mainland by a bridge was undertaken. In 
the channel is Barrow Island (among others) which is connected 
with the mainland, reclamation having been carried on until 
onl}' a narrow channel Wt\s left, which was utilized as docks. 
Barrow is of modern and remarkably rapid grtwth. Its rise 
was dependent primarily on the existence and working of the 
veins of pure haematite iron ore in the district of P'urnes.«! (q.v.). 
At the outset Barrow merely exported the ore to the furnaces 
of South Wales and the midlands. At the beginning of the 19th 
century this exploit amounted at most to a few thousand tons, 
and though by the middle of the century it liad reached some 
50,000 in 1847 the population of Barrow was only 325. In 1846 
the first section of the Furness railway w^as opened, connecting 
BaiTow with the mines near Dalton ; in the ensuing years a 
great increase in trade justified the opening of further com- 
munications, and in 1859 the iron works of Mes.srs Schneider 
& Hannay were instituted. The Barrow Haematite Steel 
(Company (1866) absorbed this company, and a great output 
of steel produced by the Bessemer process was Ix^gim. Otlicr 
industries followed. Of these the shipbuilding works have sur- 
passed the steel works in importance, the celebrated firm of 
Vickers, Sons He Maxim having a yard where they construct 
numerous vessels of war as well as others. 'Fhere are also a 
petroleum storage establishment, a paper- pulp factory^ jute 
works, and engineering and wagon works. 

The docks in the strait l>etwoc’n Barrow Island and the main- 
land were -constructed in 1867, and named the Devonshire and 
Buccleuch docks. The Ramsden docks are a subsequent exten- 
sion. These are 24 ft. in depth. There are also a graving dock 
500 ft. long, a depiositing dock accommodating vessels of x6 ft. 
draught, and two electric cranes each abh' to lift 150 tons. 
The Furness railway company is the dock authority. Passenger 
steamers run on weekdays to Belfast. 

The town is laid out in rectangular form, and contains several 
handsome churches, municipal buildings, exchange and other 
public buildings. An elec tric tramway son^ice crmnccts the out- 
skirts and the centre. There are statues of Lord Frederick 
( avendish (assassinated at Dublin, 1S82), in front of the town- 
hall, and of .Sir James Ramsden (d. 1896), managing director 
of the F*urness railway and first mayor of Harrow, to whom, 
together with the dukes of Devonshire and Biiceleuch, the town 
owed much of its rise in the middle of the 19th century. The 
cottage inhabited by George Romney the painter from 1742 
to 1755 has been preserved from dc.uKjlilion and retained as a 
memorial, I'Muaitional institutions include a school of science 
and art, a girls* high sr hool anrJ a technical schord. Barrow is a 
suffragan bishopric in th'* diocese of f arlislc. The parliamentary 
borough (1885), falling within the North l.rf)nsdale division of 
the county, returns one member. The town was incf>rporated 
in 1867, and became a county borough in 1888. The cor;x>nition 
consists of a mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 councillors. Area, 
11,023 a<Te.s, 

BARRY, SIR CHARLES (1795-1860), English architect, was 
lw)rn in i^ondon on the 23rd of May 1 795, the son of a stationer. 
Hv- was articled to a firm of architects, with whom he remained 
till 1817, when he set out on a three years’ tour in Gree<« 
and Italy, Egypt and Palestine for the purpose of studying 
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architecture. On his return to England in 1820 he settled in 
London. One of the first works by which his abilities as an 
architect became generally known was the church of St Peter at 
Brighton, completed in 1S26. He built many other churches ; but 
the marked preference for Italian architecture, which he acquired 
during his travels, showed itself in various important undertakings 
of his earlier years. In 1831 he completed the Travellers* Gub 
in Pall Mall, a splendid work in the Italian style and the first of 
its kind built in London. In the same style and on a grander 
scale he built in 1837 the Reform Gub. He was also engaged 
on^ numerous private mansions in London, the finest being 
Bridgewater House (1847). Birmingham possesses one of his 
best works in King Edward’s grammar school, built in the Tudor 
style between 1833 and 1836. For Manchester he designed the 
Royal Institution of Fine Arts (1824) and the Athenaeum (1836 ) ; 
and for Halifax the town-hall. He was engaged for some years 
in reconstructing the Treasury buildings, Whitehall. But his 
masterpiece, notwithstanding all unfavourable criticism, is the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster (1840-1860). Barry was 
elected A.R.A. in 1840 and R.A. in the following year. His 
genius and achievements were recognized by the representative 
artistic bodies of the principal European nations ; and Ills name 
was enrolled as a member of the academics of art at Rome, 
Berlin, St Petersburg, Brussels and Stockholm. He was chosen 
F.R.S. in 1849 and was knighted by Queen Victoria in 1852. 
lie died suddenly at Gapham near London on the 12th of May 
i860, and liis remains were interred in Westminster Abbey. As 
a landscape gardener he was no less brilliant than as an architect, 
and in connexion with tlje building of the Houses of Parliament 
he formed schools of modelling, stone and wood carving, cabinet- 
making, metal-working, glass and decorative painting, and of 
encaustic tile-making. In 1867 appeared a life of him by his son 
Bishop Alfred Barry. A claim was thereupon set up on behalf 
of Pugin, the famous architect, who was dead and who had been 
Barry's assistant, to a much larger slmre in the work of designing 
tl)C Houses of Parliam(3nt than was admitted in Dr Barry’s 
narrative. The controversy raged for a time, but without 
substantiating Pugin’s claim. 

His second son, Alfred Barry (1826- ), was educated at 

King's College, London, and 'I'rinity College, Cambridge, where 
he was 4th wrangler and gained a first-class in the classical tripos 
in 1848. He was successively sub-warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond (1849-1854), head master of Leeds grammar school 
(1854-1862), principal of Cheltenham College (1863-1868), and 
principal of King’s (nllcge, London (1868-1883). He was canon 
of Worcester from 1871 to 1881, and of Westminster from 1881 
to 1884. From 1884 to 1889 he served as bishop of Sydney and 
primate of Australia, and on his return to England he was 
as.sistant bishop in the diocese of Rochester from 1889 to 1891, 
and rector of St James’s, Piccadilly, from 1895 1900. He was 

appointed canon of Windsor in 1891 and assistant bishop in 
West London in 1897, Besides the life of his father mentioned 
above, he published numerous theological works. 

Another son, Edward Middleton Barry (1830-1880), was 
also an architect. He acted as assistant to his father during 
the latter years of Sir Charles’s life. On the death of his father, 
the duty of completing the latter’s unfinished work devolved 
upon him. Amongst other buildings thus completed were the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster (see Architecture, fig. 
91, and Plate X, fig. 118), and Halifax town-hall {Id. fig. 90). 
In 1861 he was elected an associate of the Royal Ac.ademy ; and 
in 1869 a full academician. From 1873 till his death he held the 
Academy’s professorship of architecture. Among other buildings 
designed by him were Covent Garden theatre, Charing Cross and 
Cannon Street hotels, the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
new galleries for the National (iallery and new chamliers for the 
Inner Temple. He died on the 27th of January 1880. 

The youngest son, Sir John Wolfe Wolpe-Barry (1836- 
), the eminent engineer, who assumed the additional name of 
Wolfe in 1898, was educated at Glenalmond, and was articled as 
engineering pupil to Sir John Hawkshaw, with whom he was 
associated in the building of the railway bridges across the 
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Thames at Charing Cross and Cannon Street. In 1867 began 
to practise on his own account, and soon gained an extensive 
connexion with railway companies, both in Great Britain and 
in other countries. Among the works on which he was engaged 
were extensions of the Metropolitan District railway, the St 
Paul’s station and bridge of the London, Chatham & Dover 
railway, the Barry Docks of the Barry railway company near 
Cardiff^ and the Tower and new Kew bridges over the Thames. 
On the completion of the Tower Bridge in 1894, he was made a 
C.B., becoming K.C.B. three years later. He served on several 
royal commissions, including those on Irish Public Works (1886- 
1890), Highlands and Islands of Scotland (1889-1890), Accidents 
to Railway Servants (1899-1900), Port of London (1900-1902), 
and London Traffic (1903-1905). He was elected president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1896, and published books on 
Railway Appliances (1874), and, with Sir F. J. Bramwell, on 
Railways and Locomotives (1882). 

BARRY, ELIZABETH (1658-1713), English actress, of whose 
early life the details are meagre. At first she was so unsuccessful 
on the stage as to be more than once dismissed ; but she was 
coached by her lover the earl of Rochester, who had laid a wager 
that in a short time he would make a first-rate actress of her, and 
the results confirmed his judgment. Mrs Barry's performam^e 
as Isabella, queen of Hungary, in the earl of Orrery’s Musiaphaj 
was said to have caused Charles II. and the duke and duchess 
of York so much delight that the duchess took lessons in l^nglish 
from her, and when she became queen she gave Mrs Barry her 
coronation robes in which to appear as Elizabeth in Banks’s 
Earl oj Essex. Mrs Barry is said to have created over 100 parts, 
and she was particularly successful in the plays of Thomas Otway. 
Betterton says that her acting gave “ suctress to plays that 
would disgust the most patient reader.” Dry den pronounced 
her always excellent.” (fibber is authority for the statement 
that it was on her behalf that benefits, which up to that time 
were reserved for authors, were first established for actors V>y 
command of James 1 1 . Mrs Barry had a child by Lord Rochester 
and a second by Sir George h^theredge, both of whom were 
provided for by their fathers. In 1 709 she retired from the stage 
and died on the 7th of November 1713. 

BARRY, JAMES (1741-1806), English painter, was born at 
Cork on the 1 1 th of October 1 741 . Ilis father had been a buihler, 
and, at one time of his life, a coasting trader between the two 
countries of England and Ireland. To this business of trader 
James was destined, and he actually made when a boy several 
voyages ; but he manifested such an aversion to the life and 
habits of a sailor as to induce his father to suffer him to pursue 
his own inclinations, which led strongly towards drawing and 
study. At the schools in Cork to which he was sent he was 
regarded as a prodigy. About the age of seventeen he first 
attempted oil-painting, and between that and the age of twenty- 
two, when he first went to Dublin, he produced several large 
pictures, which decorated his father’s house, such as “ Aeneas 
escaping with his Family from the Flames of Troy,” “ Susanna and 
the Elders,” ” Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” &c. At this period he 
also produced the painting which first brought him into public 
notice, and gained him the acquaintance and patronage of Edmund 
Burke. The picture was founded on an old tradition of the land- 
ing of St Patrick on the sea-coast of Gishcl, and of the conversion 
and baptism of the king of that district by the patron saint of 
Ireland. It was exhibited in London in 1762 or 1763. 

By the liberality of Burke and his other friends, Barry in the 
latter part of 1765 was enabled to go abroad. He went first to 
Paris, then to Rome, where he remained upwards of three years, 
from Rome to Florence and Bologna, and thence home through 
Venice. His letters to the Burkes, giving an account of Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Titian and Leonardo da Vinci, show remarkable 
insight. Barry painted two pictures while abroad, an Adam and 
Eve, and a Philoctetes, neither of them of any merit. Soon after 
his return to England in 1771 he produced liis picture of Venus, 
which was compared, though with little justice, to the Galatea 
of Raphael, the Venus of Titian and the Venus de Medici. In 
1773 he exhibited his “ Jupiter and Juno on Mount Ida.” His 
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Death of General Wolfe,” in which the British and Frwich 
soldiers are represented in very primitive costumes, was con- 
sidered as a falling off from his great style of art. His fondness 
for Greek costume was assigned by his admirers as the cause of 
his reluctance to paint portraits. His failure to go on with a 
portrait of Burke which he had begun caused a misunderstanding 
with his early patron. The difference between them is said to 
have been widened by Burke’s growing intimacy with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and by Barry’s feeling some little jealousy of the fame 
and fortune of his rival “ in a humbler walk of the art.” About 
the same time he painted a pair of classical subjects, Mercury 
inventing the lyre, and Narcissus looking at himself in the water, 
the last suggested to him by Burke. He also painted a liistorical 
picture of (’hiron and Achilles, and another of the story of 
Stratonice, for which last the duke of Richmond gave him a 
hundred guineas. In 1 773 it was proposed to decorate the interior 
of St Paul’s with historical and sacred subjects ; but the plan fell 
to the ground, from not meeting with the concurrence of the 
bishop of London and the archbishop of Canterbury. Barry was 
much mortified at the failure, for he had in anticipation fixed 
upon the subject he intended to paint— the rejection of Christ by 
the Jews when Pilate proposes his release. In 1773 he published 
An Inquiry into ike real and imaginary Obstructions to the Acquisi- 
tion of the Arts in England, vindicating the capacity of the English 
for the fine arts and tracing their slow progress hitherto to the 
Reformation, to political and civil dissensions, and lastly to the 
general direction of the public mind to mechanics, manufactures 
and commerce. In 1774 a proposal was made through Valentine 
Green to Reynolds, West, Cipriani, Barry, and other artists to 
ornament the great room of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce in the Adeli)hi with historical 
and allegorical paintings. This proposal was at the time rcjec'ted 
by the artists themselves ; but in 1777 Barry made an offer to 
paint the whole on condition of being allowed the choice of his 
subjects, and being paid by the society the expenses of canvas, 
paints and models. His offer was accepted, and he finished the 
series of pictures at the end of seven years to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the members of the soc'iety, who granted him two exhibi- 
tions, and at different periods voted him 50 guineas, their gold 
medal and 200 guineas. Of the six paintings making up the 
series, only one, that of the Olympic Games, shows any artistic 
power. 

Soon after his return from the continent Barry had been chosen 
a member of the Royal Academy ; and in 1782 he was appointed 
professor of painting in the room of Mr Penny with a salary of 
£30 a year. Among other things, he insisted on the necessity of 
purchasing a collection of pictures by the liest masters as models 
for the students, and proposed several of those in the Orleans 
collection. This recommendation was not relished, and in 1709 
Barry was expelled from the academy, soon after the appearance 
of his Letter to the Dilettanti Society, a very amusing but eccentric 
publication, full of enthusiasm for his art and at the same time of 
contempt for the living professors of it. After the lo.ss of his 
salary, a subscription was set on foot by the earl of Buchan to 
relieve him from his difficulties, and to settle him in a larger house 
to finish his picture of Pandora. The subscription amounted to 
£1000, with which an annuity was bought, but on the 6th of 
February 1806 he was seized with illness and died on the 22nd 
of the same month. On the 14th of March his remains were 
interred in St Paul’s. 

As an artist, Barry was more distinguished for the strength of 
his conceptions, and for his resolute and persistent determination 
to apply himself only to great subjects, than for his skill in 
designing or for beauty in his colouring. His drawing is rarely 
good, his colouring frequently wretched. He was extremely 
impulsive and unequal ; sometimes morose, sometimes sociable 
and urbane; jealous of his contemporaries, and yet capable of 
pronouncing a splendid eulogy on Reynolds. 

BARRYf SIR REDMOND (1813-1880), British colonial judge, 
son of Major-General H. G. Barry, of Ballyclough, To. Cork, was 
educated at a military school in Kent, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was called to the Iris'i bar in 1838. He emigrated 
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to Australia, and after a short stay at Sydney went to Melbourne, 
with which city he was ever afterwards closely identified. After 
practising his profession for some years, he became commissioner 
of the court of requests, and after the creation in 1851 of the 
colony of Victoria, out of the Pori Phillip district of New South 
Wales, was the first solicitor-general with a seat in the legisla- 
tive and executive councils. Subsequently he. held the offices of 
judge of the Supreme Court, acting chief-justice and administrator 
of the government. He represented Victoria at the London 
International Exhibition of 1862 and at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876. He was knighted in i80o and was created 
K.C.M.fi. in 1877. Sir Redmond Bariy^ was the first person 
in Victoria to take an intere.st in higher education, and induced 
the local government to expend large sums of money upon that 
object. He was the founder of the university of Melbourne 
(1853), of wdiich he was the first chancellor, was president of the 
Melbourne public library (1854), national gallery and museum, 
and was one of the first to foster the voluiitecr movement in 
Australia. To his exertions is due the prosperity of the two 
institutions with which his memory is identified. 

BARRY, SPRANGER (1719-1777), British actor, was born in 
Dublin on the 23rd of November 1719, the son of a silversmith, 
to whose business he was brought up. His first appearance on 
the stage was at the Smock Alley theatre on the 5th of Pebruary 
1744, and his engagement at once increased its prosperity. His 
first London appearance was made in 1 746 as Othello at Drury 
I.une. Here his talents were speedih' recognized, and in Hamlet 
and Macbeth he alternated with Garrick, arousing the latter’s 
jealou.sy by his success as Romeo. 'I’his resulted in his leaving 
Drury Dine for (’ovent Garden in 1750, accompanied by Mrs 
('ibber, his Juliet. Both houses now at once put on Romeo and 
Juliet for a series of rival performances, and Barry’s impersona- 
tion was preferred by the critics to Garrick’s. In 1758 Burry 
built the Crow Street theatre, Dublin, and lattT a new theatre 
in (brk, but he was not successful as a manager and returned 
to London to play at the Haymurk(‘l, tlicn under the manage- 
ment of Foote. As his second wife, he married in 1768 the 
actress Mrs Dancer (1734 -1801), and he ami Mrs Barry played 
under Garrick’s management, Barry appearing in 1767, after 
leu years’ absenc e from the stage, in Othello, liis greatest part. 
In 1774 they both moved to (x)vent Garden, where Barry re- 
mained until his death on the 10th of January 1777. He was 
a singularly handsome man, with the advanUige of height which 
Garrick lacked. 

Ilis second wife, Ann Stkket Barky, was horn in Bath 
in 1734, the daughter of an apothecary. Pbrly in life she married 
an actor of the name of Dancer, and it was as Mrs Dancer that 
she made her first recorded appearanc e in 1758 as Cordelia to 
Spranger Barry’s Lear at the ( row Street theatre. During the 
next nine years she played all the leading tragic' jiarts, hut 
without any great success, and it was not unlil she came lo i )rury 
Lane with Barry that her rcq)utatic)n advanced to tlw^ high point 
at which it afterwards stood. After his death, she remained at 
Covent Garden and married a man much younger than herself, 
named Crawford, being first hilled as Mrs (biwford in 1778. 
Her last appearanc,e is said to have been as J.ady Randolph in 
Douglas at (bvent Garden in 17(>8. This part, and that of 
Desdemona, were among her great impiersonalions : in both she 
was considered by some critic's superior to Mrs Sicklons, who 
expressed her fear of her in one of her letters. She died on the 
29th of Novcmlier 1801 and was buried in Westminster Aliliey. 

BARRY, an urban district and seaport of Glamorganshire, 
Wales, on the Bristol (Channel, 153 m. liy rail from J.oncl()n and 
8 m. S.W. from (brdiff. Its station is a terminus on the Barry 
railway, which starts at Hafocl in the Rhondda \blley, where 
it joins the 'i aff Vale railway, having also junctions with the .same 
line for Aberdare and Merthyr at Treforesl, and for ( ardiff and 
Penarth at (*ogan, and with thti Great WestcTn main line at 
Peterstone and St Fagans. A branch from the main line at 
Tyn-y-caeau connects with the Rhymney railway, the London 
& North - Western railway, and tlie Brcjcon & Merthyr 
railway. The Vale of Glamorgan railway (which is worked by 
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the Barry company and has a junction with the Great Western 
railway at Bridgend) affords a direct route to Barry from the 
IJynvi, (^more and Garw coalfields. The urban district of 
Barry, with a p()pulation in 1901 of 27,030, comprises the 
ecclesiastical parishes of Barry, Cadoxton, Merthyr-Dovan, 
and a portion of Sully in which is included Barry Island (194 
acres), now, however, joined to the mainland. The total popu- 
lation of this area in 1881 was only about 500, that of Barry 
village alone being only 85. A small brook named Barri runs 
here into the sea, whence the place was formerly known in Welsh 
as Aber-Barri, but the name of lx)th the river and the island is 
supposed to be derived from Baruch, a Welsli saint of the 7th 
century, who had a cell on the island. His chapel (which still 
existed in Leland’s time) was a place of fxlgrimagc in the middle 
ages. According to Giraldus, his own family derived its name 
de Barri from the island which they once owned. One of the 
followers of Fitzhamon settled at Barry about the end of the 
iith century, building there a castle of which only a gateway 
remains. Besides the small old parish churches of Merthyr- 
Dovan and Cadoxton, and the rebuilt parish church of Barry, 
there are four modem churches (in one of which Welsh services 
are held). There arc alx)ut thirty nonconformist chapels, 
in nearly a third of which the services are Welsh. There are 
also a Roman Catholic church, and one for German and 
Scandinavian seamen. I'he other public buildings are a county 
intermediate school for 250 boys and girls, built in 1896, a free 
library (opened in 1892) with four branch reading-rooms, a 
seamen's institute, the Barry market, built in 1890 at a cost 
of £3500 (but now used as a concert- hall), and Romilly hall 
for public meetings. 

Harry owes its seaport to the determination of a number of 
colliery owners to secure an alternative port to Cardiff, with 
an independent railway to it from the coalfields. After failing 
in 1883, they obtained parliamentary powers for this purpose 
in 1884, and the first sod of the new dock at Barry was cut in 
November of that year. The docks are 114 acres in extent, 
and have accommodation for the largest vessels afloat. Dock 
No. 1, opened on the i8th of July 1889, is 73 acres (with a basin 
of 7 acres) and occupies the eastern side of the old channel 
between the island and the mainland, liaving a well-sheltered 
deep-sea entrance. Iliere is good anchorage between Barry 
and Sully islands. Dock No. 2 (34 acres) was opened on the 
10th of October 1898. There are 41 acres of timber- ponds 
and three large graving-docks. Fur loading the coal there are 
thirty fixed and seven movable coal-hoists. The total tonnage 
of the exports in 1906 was 9,757,380 (all of which, except 26,491 
tons, was coal), and of the imports 5c^,io3 tons. 

BAR-SALlBl, JACOB or DIONYSIUS,^ the best-known and 
most voluminous writer in the Syrian Jacobite church of the 
12th century, was, like Bar-Hebracus, a native of Malatia on the 
Upper Euphrates. In 1154 he was created bishop of Mar ash 
by the patriarch Athanasius VI 11 . ; a year later the diocese of 
Mabh6g was added to his charge. In 1166 Michael I., the 
succc.ssor of Athanasius, transferred him to the metropolitan see 
of Amid in Mesopotamia, and there he remained till his death 
in 117 1. A long account of his writings, with copious extracts 
from some of them, has been given by Assemani {Bibi. Orient, ii. 
pp. 156-211) ; and W. Wright (^yrmc Literature, pp. 246-250) has 
added further particulars as to the MSS. in v^ich they are 
contained. Probably the most important are his exhaustive 
commentaries on the text of the Old and New Testaments, in 
which he has skilfully interwoven and summarized the inter- 
pretations of previous writers such as E^phrem, Qirysostom, 
Cyril, Moses Bar-KcphA and John of DArfi, whom he mentions 
together in the preface to his commentaiy on St Matthew. 
Amoi^ his other main works are a treatise against heretics, 
containing inter alia a polemic against riie Jews and the Mahom- 
medans ; lituxgtcal treatises, epistles and homilies. His com- 
mentaries on the Gospels were to some extent used by Dudley 
Loftus in the 17th century. But the systematic editing of his 

> Jacob was his baptismal name ; Dionysius he assumed when 
consecrated to the btsliopric. 


works was only begun in 1903 with H. Labourt’s edition and 
translation of his Exposition of the Liturgy (Paris). His com- 
mentaries on the Gospels have been edited and translated by 
J. Sedla6dk and J. B. Chabot (Fasc. I., Paris, 1906), md the 
Syriac text of the treatise against the lews has b^n edited by 
J. de Zwaan (Leiden, 1906). Bar-Salu)i was undoubtedly an 
able theologian ; his vigour combined with terseness in argument 
is well seen, for instance, in the introductory sections of his 
commentary on St Matthew. Of his originality it is hard to 
judge, as he does not usually indicate in detail the sources of his 
arguments and interpretations. He does not, however, claim 
for himself to be more than a compiler, at least in his com- 
mentaries. His Syriac style is good, considering lateness of 
the period at which he wrote. (N. M.) 

BARSI, a town of British India, in the Sholapur district of 
Bombay, lying within a tract entirely surrounded by the 
Nizam's dominions. Pop. (1901) 24,242. Barsi is a flourishing 
centre of trade, exporting to Bombay large quantities of cotton 
and oil-seeds. It has several factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton — some on a large scale. It is connected with the main 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula railway by a light railway. 

BARriSUR-AUBE» a town of north-eastern France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Aube, 34 m. E. by S. of 
Troyes on the main line of the E^aslem railway between that 
town and Belfort. Pop. (1906) 4276. Bar-sur-Aube lies at the 
foot of hills on the right Imnk of the Aube at its confluence with 
the Bresse. A circle of boulevards occupies the site of the old 
ramparts, fragments of whkh still remain. Of the ecclesiastical 
buildings, the most noteworthy are St Pierre and St Maclou, 
both dating mainly from the end of the 12th century. St Pierre 
has wooden exterior galleries and two fine Gothic porches. 'I’he 
sacristy of St MaeJou is conjectured to have formed the chapel 
of the castle of the counts of Bar, of which the square tower 
flanking the north side of the church formed the entrance. The 
town is the scat of a sub-prefect, and the public institutions 
include a tribunal of first instance and a communal college. 
Flour-milling, tanning, and the manufacture of brandy, hosiery 
and agricultural implements are carried on. The wine of the 
district is much esteemed. 

Traces of a Roman settlement have been found on hills to the 
south of the town. Under the domination of the counts of Cham- 
pagne, it became the scene of important fairs which did not cease 
till 1648. In 1814 several actions between the French and the 
army of the allies took place at Bar-sur-Aiibe (see Napoleonic 
Wars). 

BAR-SUR-BEINE, a town of eastern Eranoe, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Aube, on the left bank of the 
Seine, 20 m, S.E. of Troyes by the Ehstem railway. -Pop. (1906) 
2812. The town lies at the foot of a wooded hill on which stand 
the ruins of the castle of the counts of Bar, and is composed 
chiefly of one long street, bordered in places by houses of the t6th 
century. Its principal building is the church of St Etienne, of 
the i6th and 17th centuries, which contains some fine stained 
glass. Bar-sur-Seine has a sub-prefecture and a tribunal of 
first instance, lanning, dyeing, flour-milling, brandy-distilling 
and the manufacture of glass arc among the industries. The 
Canal de la Haute-Seine begins at this point. The town was 
devastated in 1359 by the English, when, according to Froissart, 
no fewer than 900 mansions were burnt. Afterwards it suffered 
greatly in the religious wars of the i6th century. 

BART» JEAN (1651-1702) French naval commander, son of 
a fisherman, was bom in Dunkirk on the 21st of October 1651. 
He served when young in the Dutch navy, but when war broke 
out between Louis XIV. aOd Holland in 1672 he entered the 
French service. He gained great distinction in the Mediterranean, 
where he held an irregular sort of commission, not being then able 
from his low birth to receive a command in the navy. His 
success was so great, however, diat he was made a lieutenant in 
1679. He rose rapidly to the rank of captain and Chen to that 
of admiral. The peace of Ryswick put a close to his active 
service. Many anecdotes are narrated of the courage and blunt- 
ness of the uncultivated sailor, who became the popular hero 
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of the French naval service. The town of Dunkirk has honcwred 
his memory by a statue and by naming a public square after him. 

See Kicher. Vie de Jean Bart (1780), and many txlitions since; 
Vanderest, Hisioire de Jean Bari, 

BARTAN, more correctly Bartin, a town in the vilayet of 
Kastamuni^ Asiatic Turkey, retaining the name of the ancient 
village Parthenia and situated near the mouth of the Bartan*su 
(anc. Parthmius), which formed part of the boundary between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia. Various aetidogical explanations 
of the name Parthenius were given by the ancients, <r.g. that the 
maiden Artemis hunted on its banks, or that the flow of its waters 
was gentle and maiden-like. The town, which is the residence 
of a kaimakam, is built on two low limestone hills and its streets 
arc paved with limestone blocks. It is noted for the fine box- 
wood grown in the vicinity, is a port of call for Black Sea coasting 
steamers and carries on a considerable trade with Constantinople 
which might be increased were it not for the obstruction of the 
harbour by a bar. Pop. 8677, according to Cuinet, La Twquic 
d'Asie (1894). 

BARTELB, HANS VON ( 1 856- ), German painter, was bom 

in Hambuig, the son of Dr N. F. F. von Bartels, a Russian 
government official. He studied first under the marine painter 
R. Hardorff in Hambuig, then under C. Schweitzer in Diisseldorf 
and C. Oesterley in Hamburg, and finally at the Berlin School of 
Art. After travelling extensively, e.specia]ly in Italy, he settled 
in Munich in 1885 and was appointed professor of painting in 
1891. An oil painter of great power, he is one of the leading 
German water-colour painters, mainly of marines and scenes of 
fishing life, painted with rude vigour and a great display of 
technical skill. He excels in storm scenes and in depicting the 
strong, healthy fishing-folk of the northern coasts. He fiecame 
an honorary member of leading English, German, Dutch, Belgian 
and Austrian art societies. Among his principal works are 

Sturmflut (Berlin Gallery); ‘‘Lonely Beach (Hungarian 
National Gallery) ; Potato Harvest — ^Rfigen (Prague) ; 
“ Storm '—Bornholm ” (German emperor’s collection) ; and 
“ Moonlight on the Zuyder Zee ” (New Pinakothek, Munich). 

BARTENSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, on the A lie, 34 m. S. of Konigsberg by rail. Pop. (tqod) 
6805. It has a considerable trade in corn and live stock, and its 
industries comprise founding and carriage-building, tanneries, 
breweries and potteries. Bartenstein is celebrated for the treaty 
concluded here on the 26th of April 1807, between Prussia and 
Russia. 

BARTER (from Fr. harater, to truck, to exchange), the ex- 
change of commodities for commodities, in contra-distinction 
to the exchange of commodities for money. Barter was the 
simplest form of trading among primitive communities, but its 
inconveniences led, at an early stage of civilization, to the adoption 
of metals as mediums of exchange. Barter, however, is still very 
common in dealings with uncivilized peoples, and traders in 
many countries find that the most satisfactory method of 
effecting exchange is to furnish themselves with such commodities 
as weapons, tools and ornaments, which are more rcaciiiy taken 
than money. 

I'or the history of barter and flie steps by which a srstem of 
currency was gniclually evolved, sec Money. Consult also W. S. 
Jcvoris, Mnucy and tlie Mechanism of lixchange ; A. Marshall, 
Economics ; \V. Rirl^^eway, Origin of Currciu v' and Weight Standards, 

BARTET (Regnault), JEANNE JUUA (1854- ), French 

actress, was bom in Paris and trained at the Conservatoire. In 
1872 she began a successful career at the Vaudeville, and in 1879 
was engaged at the (lom^die Fran9aisc, of which she l)ecame a 
sociitaire in 1880. For many years she played the diief jwts 
both in tr^edy and comedy, her grand style and exquisite 
finesse making her supreme among the younger actresses on the 
French stage. She had a season in London in 1908, when her 
consummate art was displayed in a number of parts. 

BARTH, HEINRICH (1821-1865), German explorer, was bom 
at Hamburg on the 16th of February 1821, and educated at 
Berlin University, where he graduated in 1844. He had already 
visited Italy and Sicily and had formed a plan to journey through 
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the Mediterranean countries. After studying Arabic in London 
he set out on his travels in 1845. From Tangier he made his way 
overland throughout the length of North Afric4i, visiting the 
sites of the ancient cities of liarbary and Cyrenaioa. He also 
travelled through Egypt, ascending the Nile to Wadi Haifa and 
crossing the desert to Berenice. While in Egypt he was attacked 
and wounded by robl^ers. Crossing the Sinai peninsula he 
traversed Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Turkey and Greece, 
everywhere examining the remains of anlicjuity ; and returned 
to Berlin in 1847. For a time he was engaged there as Privat- 
docent, and in preparing for publication the narrative of his 
Wanderungen dutch die Ktistenldnder des Miitelmeeres, which 
appeared in 1849. 

At the instance of Bunsen and other scientists, Barth and 
Adolf Overweg, a Prussian astronomer, were appointed colleagues 
of James Richardson, an explorer of the Sahara who had been 
selected by the British government to open up commercial 
relations with the states of the central and western Sudan. 'Die 
party left Tripoli ejirly in 1850, but the deaths of Richardson 
(March 1851) and Overweg (September 1852) left Barth to carry 
on the mission alone. He returned to Europe in September 1855, 
after one of the most fruitful expeditions cvct undertaken in 
inner Africa. In addition to journeys across the Sahara, Barth 
traversed the country from l^ke (!had and Bagirmi on the east 
to Timbuktu on the west and (amcroon on the south, making 
prolonged sojourns in the ancient sultanates or eminite.s of 
Bornu, Kano, Nupe, Sokoto and (iando and at 'limbuktu. He 
studied minutely the topography, history, civilizations and 
resources of the countries he visited. I'he story of his travels 
was published simultaneoiiBly in English and German, under 
the title Travels and Discoveries hi North and Central Africa 
(1857 1858, 5 vols.). For accuracy, interest, variety and extent 
of information Barth's Travels have few rivals among works of 
the kind. It is a book that will always rank as a standard 
authority on the regions in question, of which a great part, under 
the name of Nigeria, has since come under British rule. Except 
a G.B., Barth himself received no recognition of his services from 
the British government. He returned to Germany, where he 
prepared a collection of (.'entral African vocabularies (Gotha, 
1862 r 866). In 1858 he undertook another journc.'y in Asia Minor, 
and in 1862 visited Turkey in Euroj)e. In the following year he 
was appointed professor of geography at Berlin University and 
president of the Geographical Society. He died at Berlin on the 
25th of November 1865. 

Sre Scliubcil’s Heinrich Barth, der Bahnhrecher dcr dent^rhen 
Afrikaforsrhnng (Berlin, 1897). An edition of the Travels in two 
volumes was published in London in 1890 (Minerva i.ibrary of 
Famous Books). 

BARTH, KASPAR VON (1587-1658), German philologist, was 
born at Kustrin in the province of Brandenburg on the 2TSt 
of June 1587. He was an extnrinely precocious cliild, and 
was looked upon as a marvtd of learning. After studyi^ at 
Gotha, Eisenach, Wittenberg and Jena, he travelled extensively, 
visiting most of the countries of Iviirofjc. Too independent to 
accept any regular post, he lived alternately at Halle and on 
his property at Sellerhausen near Leipzig. In 1636, his library 
I and MSS. at Sellerhausen having lieen destroyed by fire, he 
removed to the Paulinum at Leipzig, where h'* died on the 17th 
I of September 1658. Barth was a voluminous writer ; his 
works, which were the fruits of extensive reading and a retentive 
memory, are unmethodical and uncritical and marred by want 
of taste and of clearne.ss. He apiiears have been excessively 
vain and of an unamiablc disposition. Of his writings the most 
important are ; Adversaria ( 1624), a storehouse of miscellaneous 
learning, dealing not only with classical hut also with medieval 
and modem writers ; and commentaries on ('laudian (161a, 1650) 
and Statius (1^164). 

BARTH* a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Prus.sia, on the 
Bartheor Bodden, a lake connecting with the Baltic, 15 m. N.W. 
from Stralsund by rail. Pop. (1900) 7070. It contains a fine 
I Gothic Protestant church (St Mary’s) dating from the 13th 
I century and has several educational establishments, notably a 
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school of seamanship. Its industries comprise iron-foundings 
ship-building, brewing, ^d the manufacture of cigars, leather 
and tinned fish. There is an active export trade in grain. 
BARTHfiLEMYs ANATOLE JEAN-BAPTISTE AHTOINE BE 

(1821-1904}, French archaeologist and numismatist, was born 
at Reims on the ist of July 1821, and died at Ville d’Avray on 
the 27th of June 1904. In collaboration with J. Geslin de 
Bourgogne he published &tudes sur la rholutian en Bretagne in 
1S58, and between 1855 and 1879 an exhaustive work in six 
volumes on the Anciens eveches de Bretagne ; hisioire et monu- 
ments, In x8So appeared the Choix de documents inedits sur 
Vhistoire de la ligue en Bretagne^ by himself alone. But it was, 
above all, his numismatical work which established his reputation. 
This included several popular publications, .such as the Nouveau 
manuel complei de numismatique ancienne (1851 ; second edition, 
revised, 1890), and the Nouveau manuel complet de numismatique 
du f noyen age et moderne (1853 ; new edition revised by Adrien 
Planchet), and a large number of monographs and articles in the 
technical reviews. The following may be specially mentioned : 
Numismatique mhovingienne (1865); Essai sur la monnaie 
parisis{i^T^)\ Note sur V origin e de la monnaie tournoise {i^()(i) ; 
and in the series of instructions issued by the Comite des travaux 
historiques et scientifiques he edited the number on Im Numis- 
matique de la France (1891). In 1887 he was elected a member 
of the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. 

His younger brother, Edouard Marie, comte de Barth 61 emy, 
who was born at Angers in 1830, has published a number of 
documents upon the ancient French nobility and upon the 
history of Champagne. 

BARTHfiLEMY, AUGUSTE MARSEILLE (179^^1867), French 
satirical poet, was born at Marseilles in 1796. His name can 
liardly be separated from that of his friend and compatriot, 
J. P, A. M^ry (1798-1866), with whom he carried on so intimate 
a collaboration that it is not possible to distinguish their person- 
alities in their joint works. After having established some local 
reputation as a poet, Barth^lemy went to l^aris, where by one of 
his first efforts, I.e Sacre de Charles A' (1825) he gained the favour 
of the court. His energies, however, were .soon enlisted in the 
service of the opposition party. In 1825 appeared a clever 
political satire, Les Sidiennes, followed by La VilUliade ou la 
prise du chateau de Rivoli (1827), La Corbiereide (1827), La 
Peyronneide ( 1 82 7 ), the joint productions of Barthelemy and M cry . 
The success was immediate and pronounced ; fifteen editions of 
the VilUliade were called for during the year. A rapid succes- 
sion of political squibs and satires was now poured forth by 
the authors, among the most remarkable being Biographic des 
quarante de V academic franfaise (1826) and Napoleon en Egypte 
(1828). which passed through nearly a dozen editions in a year. 
In 1829 Barth<^‘lemy was imprisoned and fined 1000 francs for 
the publication of their Fils de Vhomme^ a |X)em on the duke of 
Reichstadt, Napoleon’s son. The Revolution of 1830 liberated 
him ; and in company with M6ry, he celebrated the triumph of 
the people in one of their most brilliant efforts, U Insurrection, 
From March 1831 to April 1832 they produced a series of verse 
satires issued weekly, the N tmesis ^ attacking the government 
and ministers of I.»ouis Philippe. The small pension of which 
Barth 61 emy was the recipient was stopped. When the publica- 
tion ceased there was a strong suspicion that Barthelemy had been 
jmid for his silence. In 1832 he published an anonymous poem, 
supporting some acts of the government which were peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Liberal party. I’his change of front destroyed 
his influence and bis later writings passed unnoticed. For the 
next few years he enjoyed a handsome pension from the govern- 
ment and refrained from all satirical writing. He again resumed 
his old style in 1844 but without the former success. From 
that date he contented himself with merely occasional poems. 
Barth(Jlemy died on the 23rd of August 1867 at Marseilles. 
Jaseph M^ry was an ardent romanticist and wrote a great numtier 
of stories now forgoUen. He produced several pieces at the Paris 
theatres, and also collal>orated with Gerard de Nerval in adapta- 
tions from Slmkespeare and in other plays. 1 le received a pension 
from Napoleon III. and died in Paris on the i6th of June x866. 


The (Euvres of Barth6lemy and Mery were collected, with a notice 
by L. Rcybaud, in 1831 (4 vols.). See also BarthHemy et Miry 
itudUs spScialement dans leurs rapports avec la Ugende napoUonienne, 
by Jules Gar 5 K>u in vol. Iviii. of the Mimoires of the Academic 
Royale . . . de Belgique, which contains full information on both 
authors. 

BARTH£LEMY, FRANCOIS, Marquis de (X747 or X750- 
1830), French politician, was educated by his uncle the abb^ Jean 
Jacques Barthelemy for a diplomatic career, and after serving as 
secretary of legation in Sweden, in Switzerland and in England, 
was appointed minister plenipotentiary in Switzerland, in which 
capacity he negotiated the treaties of Basel with Prussia and Spain 
(1795). Elected a member of the 1 directory in May x 797, through 
royalist influence, he was arrested at the coup d'etat of the x8 
Fructidor (x7th of September 1797) and deported to French 
Guiana, but escaped and made his way to the United States 
and then to England. He returned to France after the x8 
Brumaire, entered the senate in February 1800 and contributed 
to the establishment of the consulship for life and the empire. In 
1814 he abandoned Napoleon, took part in the drawing up of the 
constitutional charter and was named peer of France. During 
the Hundred Days he lived in concealment, and after the second 
Restoration obtained the title marquis, and in 1819 introduced a 
motion in the chamber of peers tending to render the electoral law 
more aristocratic. 

His Papier s have l^en published by J. Kaulck, 4 vols. (Paris, 
1886-1888). See A. Sorcl, L' Europe et la Revolution franfaise, iv. 
(Paris, 1892) ; L. .Sciout, Le Directoire (Paris, 1893). 

BARTHELEMY, JEAN JACQUES (X716-X795) French writer 
and numismatist, was bom on the 20th of January 1716 at Cassis, 
in Provence. He was educated first at the college of the Oratory 
in Marseilles, and afterwards at that of the Jesuits in the same 
city. While studying for the priesthood, which he intended to 
join, he devoted much attention to oriental languages, and was 
introduced by his friend M. Cary of Marseilles to the study of 
clas.sical untiejuities, particularly in the department of numis- 
matics. In X744 he went to Paris with a letter of introduction to 
M. Gros de Boze, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles -lettres and keeper of the royal collection of medals, 
lie became assistant to cle Boze, on whose death (1753) he became 
keeper of the medals. In 1755 he accompanied the French 
amlmssador, M. de Stainville, afterwards due de Choiseul, to 
Italy, where he spent three years in archaeological research. 
Choiseul had a great regard for Barthelemy, and on his return to 
France, Barthelemy became an inmate of his house, and received 
valuable preferments from his patron. In 1789, after the 
publication of his Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, he was elected 
a member of the French Academy. During the Revolution 
Barthelemy was arrested as an aristocrat. The ('ommittee of 
l^ublic Safety, however, were no sooner informed by the duchess 
of Choiseul of the arrest, than they gave orders for his immediate 
release, and in 1793 he was nominated librarian of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale. He refused this post but resumed his old 
functions as keeper of medals, and enriched the national collection 
by many valuable accessions. Barthelemy died on the 30th of 
April 1795. 

Barthelemy was the author of a numl>er of learned works on 
antiquarian subjects, but the great work on which his fame rests 
is Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Grece,vers le milieu du quatrieme 
siecle enmnt Lire chretienne (4 vols., 1787). He had begun it in 
1757 and had been working on it for thirty years. The hero, a 
young Scythian descended from the famous philosopher Ana- 
charsis, is supposed to repair to Greece for instruction in his early 
youth, and after making the tour of her republics, colonies and 
islands, to return to his native country and write this book in his 
old age, after the Macedonian hero had overturned the Persian 
empire. In the manner of modem travellers, he gives an account 
of the customs, government and antiquities of the country he is 
supposed to have visited ; a copious introduction supplies what- 
ever may he wanting in respect to historical detaUs ; whilst 
various dissertations on the music of the Greeks, on the literature 
I of the Athenians, and on the economy, pursuits, ruling passions, 

I manners and customs of the surrounding states supply ample 
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information on the subjects of which they treat. Modern 
scholarship has superseded most of the details in the but 

the author himself did not imagine his book to be a register of 
accurately ascertained facts ; he rather intended to afford to his 
countrymen, in an interesting form, some knowledge of Greek 
civilization. The Charides of W. A. Becker is an attempt in a 
similar direction, but, though superior in scholarship, it wants the 
charm of style of the Anadiarsis, 

Barthelemy’s correspondence with Paolo Paciaiidi, chieily on 
antiquarian subjects, was edited with the Conespotidance inHUe du 
comte de Cay tits in 1877 by Ch. Nisard ; his letters to the comte de 
Caylus were published ny Antoine Serieys ns Voyage en Italie (1801) ; 
and his letters to Mme du Deffand, with whom he was on intimate 
terms, in the Cotrespondance compute de Mme du Deffand avec la 
duchesse de Choiseul, I'abbS liarthHemy ei M* Craufurt (3 vols., 1866), 
editt»d by the marquis de Sainlc-Aulaire. Sec also Mimoires sur la 
vie de Vdbbd Barthilemy, Merits par lui-nUme (1824), -with a notice by 
Lalandc. His CEuvres computes (4 vols. 1821). contain a notice by 
VDlenave. 

BARTHfiLEMY SAINT-HILAIRE, JULES(i8o5-i8g5), French 
philosopher and statesman, was horn at Paris on the iqlh of 
August 1805. In his early years he was an active political 
journalist, and from 1826 to 1830 opposed the reactionary policy 
of the king in J.e Globe. At the revolution of 1830 he signed the 
protestation of the journalists on the 28th of July 1830. After 
1830 he contributed to different newspapers — Le Consiitutionnel, 
Le National and the Courtier jran^ais — until 1833, when he gave 
up politics in order to devote himself to the history of ancient 
philosophy, undertaking a translation of Aristotle, which occupied 
him the greater part of his life (1837 1892). The reputation 
which he gained from this work won for him the chair of ancient 
philosophy at the College de France (1838) and a seat at the 
Academy of Moral ancl Political Science (1839). After the 
revolution of 1848 he was elected as a republican deputy ; but 
was obliged to withdraw after the coupd'kat of Louis Napoleon. 
In 1855 went as member of the international commission 
to Kgypt to report on the possibility of the proposed Suez canal, 
and by the articles which he wrote he contributed largely 
to making the project popular in France. Elected deputy 
again in rSfu), he joined the opposition to the Empire, and in 1871 
bent all his efforts to the election of "J'hiers as president of the 
republic, acting afterwards as his secretary. Appointed senator 
for life in 1875, took his place among the moderate republicans, 
and from September 1880 to November 1881 was minister of 
foreign affairs in the cabinet of J ules Perry. 'J'he most important 
event of his administration was the annexation of 'iunis under the 
form of a French protectorate, which he actively promoted. lie 
died on the 24th of November 1895. His principal works, 
besides the translation of Aristotle and a number of studies 
connected with the same subject, are Des Vedas (1854), Du 
Bouddhisme (1856) and Mahomet ei le Coran (1865). 

BARTHEZ, or BARTHfe-s, PAUL JOSEPH (i734-i8or)), 
French physician, was born on the nth of December 1734 at 
Montpellier. He was educated at Narbonne and 'Foulouse, and 
began the study of medicine at Montpellier in 1750, taking his 
doctor’s degree in 1753. In 1756 he obtfiined the appointment 
of physician to the military hospital in Normandy attached to 
the army of observation commanded by Marslial d’P)str^es, 
but a severe attack of hospital fever compelled him to leave 
this post. In 1757 his services were required in the medical staff 
of the army of Westphalia, where he harl the rank of consulting 
physician, and on his return to Paris he acted as joint editor 
of the Journal des savants and the KnryclopHie meihodique. In 
1759 he obtained a medical professorship at Montpellier, and in 
1774 he was created joint chancellor of the university. In 1778 
he published his most famous work, Nouveaux Hanens de la 
science de I'komme, in which he employs the expression vital 
principle as a convenient term for the cause of the phenomena 
of life, without committing himself to either a spiritualistic or a 
materialistic view of its nature. Taking the degree of doctor 
of civil law in 1780, he secured the appointment of counsellor 
to the Supreme Qjurt of Aids at Montpellier, but he soon took 
up his residence in Paris, having been nominated consulting 
physician to the king. 


On the outbreak of the French Revolution he lost much of his 
fortune and retired to Carcassonne, where he devoted himself 
to the study of theoretical medicine. It was from this retreat 
tliat he gave to the world his Nouvelle tnecanique des momemens 
de Vhomme et des animattx, which appeared in 1798. In 1802 he 
published liis Traitement des maladies goutieuses, and he after- 
wards occupied himself in preptiring for the press a new edition 
of his Siemens de la science de Vhomme y of which he just lived to 
see the publication. His health had been declining for some 
years before his death, which took place soon after his removal 
to Paris, on the 15th of Octol>er 1806. He bequeathed his books 
and manuscripts to J. Lordat, who published two volumes of his 
Constdtaiions de medecine in 1810. His Traite du beau was also 
published posthumously in 1807. 

BARTHOLINUS, GASPARD [Caspar Berthklsen], (15S5.. 
1629), physician, was bom in 1585 at Malmo, in Sweden. His 
precocity was extraordinary ; at three years of age he was able 
to read, and in his thirteenth year he composed Greek and Latin 
oratioas and delivered them in public. When he was about 
eighteen he went to the university of Copenhagen and afterwards 
studied at Rostock and Wittenberg. He then travelled through 
Germany, the Netherlands, England, France and Italy, and was 
received with marked respect at the different universities he 
visited. In 1613 he was chosen professor of medicine in the 
university of Copenhagen, and filled that oflicc for eleven years, 
when, falling into a dangerous illness, he made a vow that if he 
should recover he would apply himself solely to the study of 
divinity. He fulfilled his vow by Ixicoming profe.ssor of 
divinity at Copenhagen and canon of Ro.skilde. He died on the 
13th of July 1629 at Sorfi in Zeeland. 

Of his sons, Thomas (t6i 6- 1680) was born at CopcMibagen, 
where, after a long course of study in various universities of 
Europe, he was appointed successively professor of mathematics 
(t647) and anatomy (1648). Duriiig his tenure of the latter 
chair he distinguished himself by observations on the lymfihatirs. 
In i66r he retired to Hagcstacd. In 1670 his house and library 
were burnt, and in consideration of his loss he was appointed 
physician to the king, with a handsome salary, and librarian 
to the university of C'operihagen. He died at Hagcstacd in 1680. 
Another son, Erasmus (1625 1698), born at Koskilde, spent ten 
years in visiting England, Holland, Germany and Italy, and 
filled the ^‘hairs of mathematics and m(*dicine at t^ipcnhagcn. 
He discovered double refrat tion in Iceland spar (F.%7>er?>wm/ci 
crystalli islandici disdiarlasiici, Cofienhagcn, 1669). He died at 
C!openhagen in 1698. In the third generation Casyiar 'fhomeson 
(1655 1738), son of 'J'homas, also taught anatomy at Copenhagen, 
his name lieing a.s.sDciated with the description of one of the ducts 
of the sublingual glanrl and of the glandular BarihoHniy while 
his younger brotlier, Thomas (1659-1690), was a student of 
northern antifjuities who published Aniiquitatum Danicarum 
libri Ires in 1689. 

BARTHOLOMEW, SAINT, one of the twi'lve apostles, regard- 
ing whose early lifir we know nothing, unless in accordance with 
a widely-spread belief he is to be identified with Nathanael (q.v.). 
If so, Bartholomew is probably a patronymic, the apostle’s full 
name Ixjing Nathanael Bartohnai. i.c. the son of 'folmai. On the 
other hand, according to a Syrian tradition, Bartholomew’s 
original name was Jesus, which he dropperl owing to its being 
the name of the Master Himself. In the synoptic gospels 
Bartholomew is never mentioned except in the lists of the 
apostles, where his name always tty)y)e-ars after Philip’s. He is 
said to have gone, after the ascension of the Lord, on a missionary 
tour to India (then a very w'ide geographical designation) where, 
according to a story in Eusebius {H.K. v. 10), he left Ix'hind hirij 
a copy of St Matthew’.s |Grnsj)el. Ac^.Ording to the traditional 
account he was flayed alive and then crucified with his head 
downwards, at Albanopolis in Armenia, or, according lo Nice* 
phorus, at Urbanopolis in Cilicia. In works of art he is generally 
represented with a large knife, the instrument tA his martyrdom, 
or, as in Michelangelo’s “ l.ast Judgment,” with his own skin 
hanging over his arm. The festival of St Bartholomew is cele- 
brated on the 24th of August. 
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Dr Nestle has drawa attention to tiie fact that in the Syriac 
translation of EuseUus* history the name Tolmai, ue, Bartholomew, 
takes the place of Matthias, the apostle who was appointed in place 
of Judas (i. 12, cf. ii. i, iii. 25 and 29). If this identification can be 
made out there would, in the list of apostles as finally constituted, 
be two men who bore the patronymic Bartholomew. See further 
Expository I'imes, ix. pp. 566 fl, (1898). 

BARTHOLOMEWy JOHN (1831-1893), Scottish carto^apher, 
was born at Edinbuigh on the 25th of December 1831. father 
had a cartographic^ establishment there and he was educated 
in the work. He was subsequently assistant to the German 
geographer August Petermann, until in 1856 he took up the 
management of his father’s firm. For this establishment, now 
known as the Edinbutgh Geographical lastitute, Bartholomew 
built up a reputation unsurpassed in Great Britain for the pro- 
duction of the finest cartographical work. Among his numerous 
publicatioas mention may be specially made of the series of maps 
of Great Britain reduced from the Ordnance Survey to scales of 4 
in. and J in. to i m., with relief shown by contours and a systematic 
scale of colours. The 4 in. series, which was extended (and its 
principles applied to many other works) by Mr J. G. Bartholomew, 
who succeeded his father in the business, is the finest of its kind 
ever produced. J ohn Bartholomew died in London on the 29th 
of March 1893. 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, a fair held in West Smithfield, 
London, on St Bartholomew’s Day (24th of August, O.S.) from 
1133 to 1855. The charter authorizing its holding was graYited 
by Henry I. to his former minstreJ, Rahere, who had taken orders 
and had founded the priory of St Bartholomew close by. For 
many centuries the fair lasted a fortnight, but in 1691 it was 
shortened to four days only. In 1641 it had become so large 
that it involved no less than four parishes: Christ Church, 
Great and Little St Bartholomew’s and St Sepulchre’s. It was 
customary for the lord mayor of London to open tlie fair form- 
ally on St Bartholomew’s Eve, and on his way to stop at Newgate 
where he received from the governor a cup of sack. In 1753, 
owing to the change in the calendar, the fair was proclaimed 
on the 3rd of Septemlier. During its earlier history the fair 
grew to be a vast national market and the chief cloth sale in 
the kingdom. Down to 1854 it was usual for the representative 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Gild to proceed to the cloth fair which 
formed part of Bartholomew fair, and test the measures used 
for selling cloth there by the company’s silver yard. The fair 
was finally closed in 1855. 

i«'or a full account set* Prof. H. Morlcy, Memoirs of Bartholomew 
Eatr (1839). 

BARTIZAN (according to the New English Dictionary, from 
bertizene, a Scottish corruption of “ bratticing ” or ** brattish- 
ing,” from U. Fr. bretesche, and meaning a battlemented parapet ; 
apparently first used by Sir Walter Scott), a small battlemented 
turret, corbelled out at the angle of a wall or tower to protect 
a warder and enable him to see around him. Bartizans generally 
are furnished witli oylets or arrow-slits. 

BARTLETT, JOHN (1820-1905), American publisher and 
compiler, was horn in Plymouth, Massachusetts, on the 14th 
of June 1820. He became a bookseller and publisher in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and from 1865 to 1889, when he retired, was a 
member of the l>ookselling and publishing firm of Little, Brown 
& Co., in Boston. In 1855 he published the first edition of his 
Familiar Qwtaiions, subsequently greatly expanded and loi^ 
the best'known collection of the sort, and in 1894 (although it had 
been copyrighted five years before), after many years’ labour, he 
published his Netff and Ctmpleie Concordance or Verbal Index to 
Words, Phrases and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare; with a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems — sur- 
passing any of its predecessors in the number and fulness of its 
citations from the poet’s writings. In all of his work he was 
greatly assisted by his wife, a daughter of Sidney Willard (1780- 
1856). prerfessor of Hebrew at Harvard from 1807 to 1831. 
Bartlett d ied a t Cambridge, Mass., on the 3rd of December 1905. 

BARTLETT, JOHN RUSSELL (1805-1886), American histori- 
cal and linguistic student, was born in Providence, Rhode Island, 
on the 23rd of October 1805. From his first to his eighteenth 
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year he lived in Kingston, Canada ; he was then in turn, from 
1824 to 1836, a derk in a dry goods store, a book-keeper and 
a bank cashier at Providence, and for more than ten years after 
1836 he was a bookseller in New York City, returning to Pro- 
vidence in 1850. In 1850-1853 he was the commissioner on the 
part of the United States for the survey of the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico, but owing to the lack of funds 
did not finish the work. After being superseded by another 
commissioner upon the accession of President Franklin Pierce, 
he published A Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents 
in Texas, Neio Mexico, California, Sonora and Ckihiuthua (2 vols., 
1854), which contains much valuable scientific and historical 
material concerning the south-west. From 1855 ^ 
secretary of state of Rhode Island, and while serving in this 
capacity thoroughly re-arranged and classified the state records, 
and prepared various bibliographies and compilations, relating 
chiefly to the history of the state. He is chiefly remembered 
however, for his Dictionary of Americanisms (1^8), a pioneer 
work, which, although later dialect changes have, of course, 
deprived it of completeness or final authoritativeness, is still 
of value to students of language and remains the chief con- 
tribution to the subject. He died in Providence on the 28th of 
May 1886. 

BARTLETT, PAUL WAYLAND (1865- ), American 

sculptor, was bom in New Haven, Gjnnecticut, the son of IVuman 
H. Bartlett, an art critic and sculptor. When fifteen he began to 
study at Paris under Frdmiet, modelling from animals in the 
Jardin des Plantes. He won a medal at the Paris Salon of 1887. 
Among his principal works are : “ The Bear I'amer,” in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York ; the equestrian statue 
of Lafayette, in the Place du Carrousel, Paris, presented to the 
French Republic by the school children of America ; the power- 
ful and virile Columbus and Michelangelo, in the Congressional 
Library, Washington, D.C. ; the “ Ghost Dancer,” in the 
Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia ; the “ Dying Lion ” ; the 
equestrian statue of McClellan in Philadelphia ; and a statue of 
Joseph Warren in Boston, Massachusetts. His bronze patinas 
of reptiles, insects and fish are also remarkable. 

BARTOLl, DANIELLO (1608-1685), Italian Jesuit priest, was 
bom at Ferrara and entered tlie Society of Jesus in 1623. 
Debarred from the foreign mission field, he attained high dis- 
tinction as a preacher and as a teacher of rhetoric in Genoa, 
Florence and Rome. He wrote (in Italian) a book called The 
Learned Man as a counterblast to the widespread reading of 
romances, and also a history of his order in 6 vols. (Rome, 1650- 
1673), which is particularly informing with regard to the early 
work of the society in Asia. He died at Rome. 

A colloctud edition of his works, in 12 vols., wa.s published by Mari- 
etti at Turin, 1825-1856; another in 50 vols. at Florence in 1820. 

BARTOLINl, LORENZO (1777-1850), Italian sculptor, was 
bom in Vernio in Tuscany. After acquiring great skill and 
reputation as a modeller in alabaster, he went in 1797 to Paris, 
where he studied painting under Desmarets, and afterwards 
sculpture under F. F. Lemot. The bas-relief ‘ ‘ (^leobis and Bi ton,* ’ 
with which he gained the second prize of the Academy in 1803, 
at once established his fame as a sculptor and gained for him a 
number of influential patrons. He executed many minor pieces 
for Denon, besides busts of Mehul and Cherubini. His great 
patron, however, was Napoleon, for whom he executed a colossal 
bust, and who sent him to Carrara to found a school of sculpture. 
Here he remained till after the fall of Napoleon, and then took 
up his residence in Florence, where he resided till his death. 
His works are varied and include an immense number of busts. 
The best are, perhaps, the group of Charity, the Hercules and 
Lichas ” and the “ Faith in God,” which exemplify the highest 
types of Bartoliiu's style. Popular opinion in Italy associates 
his. qualities as a sculptor with those of Thorwaldsen and Canova. 

BARTOLOMMEL MARQUIS FERDINANOO (1821-1869), 
Italian revolutionist and statesman, who played an important 
part in the political events of Tuscany from to i860. From 
the b^inning of the revolutionary movement Bartolommei was 
always an airient Liberal, and although belonging to an old and 
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noble Florentine family bis s3nn{Mithte6 were with the democratic 
party rather than with the m^erately liberal aristocracy. In 
1B47-1848 his house was a centre of revolutionary committees, and 
during the brief constitutional regitne he was much to the fore. 
After return of the grand duke Leopold II. in 1849 under 
Austrian protection^ Bartolommei was present at a requiem 
service in the church of Santa Croce for those who fell in the laic 
campaign against Austria ; on that occasion disorders occurred 
and he was relegated to his country estate in consequence (1851). 
Shortly afterwards «he was implicated in the distribution of 
seditious literature and exiled from Tuscany for a year. He 
settled at Turin for a time and established relations with Cavour 
and the Piedmontese liberals. He subsequently visited France 
and England; and like many Italian patriots became enamoured 
of British institutions. He returned to Florence in 1853 ; from 
that time onward he devoted himself to the task of promoting 
the ideas of Italian independence and unity among the people^ 
and although carefully watched by the police, l>c kept a stjcrel 
printing-press in his palace in Florence. Finding that the 
nobility still hesitated at the idea of uncompromising hostility 
to the house of Lorraine, he allied himself more firmly with 
the popular party, and found an able lieutenant in the baker 
(Jiuseppt^ Dolfi (1818-1869), an honejst and whole-hearted 
enthusiast wIkj had great influence witli the common people. 
As soon as war between Piedmont and Austria appeared 
imminent, Bartolommei organized the expedition of Tuscan 
volunteers to join the Piedmontese army, spending large 
sums out of his own pocket for the purpejse, and was also 
president of the Tuscan branch of the Societd Nazionale (see 
under La Farina and ('avuur). He worked desperately hard 
conspiring for the overthrow of the grand duke, assisted by all 
the liberaJ elements, and on the 27th of i\pril 1859, Florence rose 
as one man, the troops refused to fire on tlie people, and the 
grand duke departed, never to return. Sapristi ! pas un carreau 
cas.se I was the comment of the I'rcnch minister to 'Juscany on 
this bkxKllcss revolution. A provisional government was formed 
and Bartolommei elected He had much opposition 

to encounter from those who still bcjlieved that the retention of 
the grand duke a.s a constitutional sovereign and member of an 
Italian confederation was possibli*. In the summer elections 
were held, and on the meeting of parliament Bartolommei’s 
Unitarian views prevailed, the assembly voting the resolution 
that the house of Lorraine had forfeited its rights and that 
'Jiiscany must be united to Italy under King Victor Emmanuel. 
Bartolommei was made senator of the Italian kingdom and 
received various other honours. His last years were spent in 
educational and philanthropic work. He died on the 15th of 
June 1848, Iciiving a widow and two daughters. 

Tlie biography of Bartolommei is contained in Tl Hivolffimento 
Toscano e Vazione popolafe, by his daughter Matilde Gioli (Florence, 
1905), but the autlior atlribnles jx.’rluips an undue prc])onderunce 
to her father in the Tuscan revolution, and is not <|uite fair towards 
B<*ltino Ricasoli {q.v.) and other leaders of the aristocratic party. 
Cf. Lettere f doenmenti di B. Ricasoli (P'lorcncc!, 1887-1896). and 
T). Zanichclii's Lettere politiche di B. Ricasoli, V. Peruzzt, N. Corsini, 
e C. Ridolft (Boloi^na, 1898). 

BARTOLOMMEO DI PAGHOLO, FRA (1475-1 .*>17)* 
historiciil and portrait y^ainter, — known also a.s Baccio (short for 
Bartolommeo) della Porta (because he lived near the I’orta 
Romana), was bom at Soffignano, near Florence, in 1475, and 
died at Florence in 1517. He received the first elements of his 
artistic education from Cosimo Rosclli ; and after leas ing him, 
devoted himself to the study of the great works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Of his early productions, which are distinguished for 
their grace and beauty, the most important is the frest'o of the 
Last Judgment, in which he was assisted by his friend Mariotto 
Albertinelli. While he was engaged upon some piecc,s for the 
convent of the Dominican friars, he made the acquaintance of 
.Savonarola, who quickly acquired great influence over him, and 
Bartolommeo was so affected by his cruel death, that he soon 
after entered the convent, and for some years gave up his art. 
He had not long rc.sumed it, in obedienc.e to his superior, when 
Raphael came to Florence and formed a close friendship with 


him. Bartolommeo learned from the younger artist the rules of 
perspective, in which he was so skilled, while Raphael owes to the 
frale the improvement in his colouring and handling of drapery, 
which was noticeable in the works he produced niter their 
meeting. Some years afterwards he visited Rome, and was 
struck witli admiration and a feeling of his own inferiority when 
he contempkited the masterpieces of Michelangelo and Raphael. 
With the latter, however, he remained on the most fmndly 
terms, and when he departed from Rome, left in his liands 
two unfinished pictures which Raphael completed. Fra Barto- 
lommeo’s figures had generally been small and draped. Ihese 
qualities were alltjged against him as defects, and to prove that 
Ills style was not the result of want of power, he painted the 
magnifiL'cnt figure of St Mark (his masterpiece, at Florence), and 
the undraped figure of St Sebastian. The latter was so well 
designed, so naturally and beautifully cokiureil, and so strongly 
expressive of suffering and agoii)’, that it was found necessary to 
remove it frtim the place where it had been exhibited in the 
chapel of a convent. The majority of Bartolommeo's composi- 
tions arc altar-pieces. Tliey are remarkable for skill in the 
massing of light and shade, richness and delicacy of colouring, 
and for the admirable style in wliich the drapery of the figures is 
handled, Bartolommeo having been the first to introduce and 
use the lay -figure with joints. 

BARTOLOZZl, FRANCESCO (1725-1815), ludian engraver, 
was horn at Florcnc.e. He was originally destined to follow the 
profession of his father, who was a gold- and silvtT-smith ; but 
he manifested so much skill and taste in designing tliat he was 
plactxl under the superintendence of two Idorentine artists, who 
instnicted him in painting. After devoting three years to that 
art, he went to Venice and studied engraving. He made very 
rapkl progress, and executed some works of considerable import- 
ance at Venice. He then removed for a sliort time to Rome, 
where he completed a set of cngra\’ings reprtisenting events from 
the life of St Niliis, and. after returning to Venice, .set out for 
London in 1764. For nearly forty years he resided in l^ondon, 
and produc ed an enormous number of engravings, the bast being 
those of Gy tic, after Annibale Lara<*ci, and of the Virgin and 
Lhild, after Carlo Dolce. A great proportion of them are from 
the works of Cipriani and Angelica Kauffmann. Bartolozzi also 
contributed a nnialier of plates to Boydell's Shakespeare Gallery, 
In 1^02 be was in\'ilet] to Lislxin as director ol the National 
Academy. He remained in Portugal till his (hath. His son 
Gaetano Stephano (1757-1821), also an engraver, was the father 
of Madame Vestrls. 

BARTOLUS ( 1314-1357), Italian jurist, professor of the civil 
Liw at the university of Perugia, and the most famous master of 
the dialectical .school of jurists, was born in 1314, at Sa.ssofeiTalo, 
in the duchy of Urbino, and lienee Is generally styled Bartolu.s 
dc Saxoferrato. Ills father was Franciscus Severi, and his 
mother was of the famfly of the AJfani. He studied tJie civil law 
first of all under (’,inus at Perugia, and afterwards under Oldradus 
and Jacobus de Belvisio at Bologna, wla re he was firomoted to 
the degree of doctor of civil law in 1334. Ills great reputation 
dates from his appointment to a chair of civil Jaw in the university 
of Perngia, 1343, where he lectured for many years, rai.sing the 
character of the. law school of Perugia to a level willi tliat of 
liologna. He died in 1357 at Jkjrugia, where a magnificent 
monument recorded the interment ol his remains in the church 
of San Frani'isco, by the simple inscription of “ Ossa Bartoli.” 
Bartolus left liehind him a great reputation, and many writers 
have sought to exfilain the fact by attributing to him the intro- 
duction of the dialectical method of teaching law ; but this 
method had been employed by Odofredus, a pupil of Accursius, 
in the previous century, and the successors of Odofredus had 
abused it loan extent which has rendcTC<i their writings in many 
instances unprofitable to read, the subject matter Ixjing overlaid 
with dialectical forms. It was the merit of Bartolus, on the other 
hand, tliat Ik* employed the dialectical method with advantage 
as a teacher, and discountenanced the abu.se of it ; but his great 
reputation was more probably owing to the circumstance tliat he 
revived the exegetical system of teaching kiw (which had been 
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n^lected since the ascendancy of Accursius) in a spirit winch 
gave it new life, whilst he imparted to his teaching a practical 
interest, from the judicial experience which he had acquired 
while acting as assessor to the courts at Todi and at Pisa i^fore 
he undertook the duties of a professorial chair. His treatises On 
Procedure and On Evidence are amongst his most valuable works, 
whilst his Commentary on the Code of Justinian has been in some 
countries regarded as of equal authority with the code itself. 

BARTON, BENJAMIN SMITH (1766-1815), American natural- 
ist, was born at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1766, studied for 
two years at Edinburgh, and afterwards graduated at Gottingen. 
He settled at Philadelphia, and soon obtained a considerable 
practice. In 1789 he was appointed professor of botany and 
natural history in the College of Philadelphia, now the University 
of Pennsylvania ; he was made professor of materia medica in 1795, 
and on the death of Dr Benjamin Rush in 1813 he obtained the 
chair of practical medicine. In 1802 he was chosen president of 
the American Philosophical Society, of which he was a strong 
supporter. Barton was the author of various works on naturd 
history, botany and materia medica^ his Elements of Botany (1803) 
being the l)est known. He died at Philadelphia on the 19th of 
December 1815. 

BARTON, BERNARD (1784-1849), English poet, was born 
at Carlisle on the 31st of January 1784. His p)arents were 
Quakers, and he was commonly known as the Quaker poet. 
After some experience of business, he became, in 1809, clerk to 
Messrs Alexander’s bank at Woodbridge, Suffolk, and retained 
this post till his death. His first volume of vavse^Metrical 
Effusiofts — was published in 1812. It brought him into corre- 
spondence with Southey, and shortly afterwards, through the 
medium of a set of complimentary verses, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Hogg. From this time onwards to 1828 Barton pub- 
lished various volumes of verse. After 1828 his work appeared 
but rarely in print, but his Household Verses published in 1845 
secured him, on the rccommentlation of Sir Robert Peel, a Civil 
List pension of £100 a year, £t2oo having already been raised 
for him by some members of the Society of Friends. Barton is 
chiefly remembered for his friendship with Charles I>amb, which 
arose, curiously enough, out of a remonstrance addressed by him 
to the author of Essays of Elia on the freedom with which the 
Quakers had been handled in that volume. When Barton 
contemplated resigning his bank clerkship and supporting 
himself entirely by literature, Lamb strongly dissuaded him. 
“ Keep to your bank,” lie wrote, “ and the bank will keep you.” 
Barton dic*d at Woodbridge on iqth February 1849. Wis 
daughter Lucy married Edward FitzGerald. 

See Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton, selected by Lucy Barton, 
with a bioftraphical notice bv Edward PitsGerald (1849). 

BARTON, CLARA (1821- ), American philanthropist, 

was born in Oxford, Massachusetts, in 1821. She was educated 
at the (linton Liberal Institute (then in Clinton, New York). 
Ill-health compelled her to give up the profession of teaching, 
which she had taken up when she was only sixteen years old, 
and from 1854 to 1857 she was a clerk in the Patent Office 
at Washington. During the Civil War she distributed large 
quantities of supplies for the relief of wounded soldiers ; and at 
its close she organized at Washington a bureau of records to aid in 
the search of missing men for whom inquiries were made. In con- 
nexion with this work, which was continued for about four years, 
she identified and marked the graves of more than twelve thousand 
soldiers in the National Cemetery at Andersonville, Georgia. In 
1869 she went fo|; her health to Switzerland. Upon her arrival 
at Geneva she was visited by members of the International 
Committee of tht' Red Cross, who sought her co-operation in the 
work of their society. The United States had declined to liecome 
a party to the treaty of Geneva on the basis of which the Red 
Cross Society was founded, but upon the outbreak of the Franco- 
Pnissian War Miss Barton went with members of this society to the 
seat of hostilities and assisted them in organizing their military 
hospitals. In 187 1 she superintended the distribution of relief to 
the poor in Strassburg, and in 1872 performed a like service in 
Paris. For her services she was decorated with the Iron Cross by 


the German emperor. In 1873 she returned to the United States, 
where she at once began her efforts to effect the organization of 
the United States branch of the Red Cross and to bring her 
country into the treaty of Geneva, which efforts were successful 
in 1881-1882. She was the first president of the American Red 
Cross, holding the position until 1904: and represented the United 
States at the International conference held at Geneva, 1884 ; 
Karlsruhe, 1887; Rome, 1892; Vienna, 1897; and St Petersburg, 
1903. She was the author of the American amendment to the 
constitution of the Red Cross which provides that the society 
shall distribute relief not only in war but in times of such other 
calamitiesas famines, floods, earthquakes, cyclones, and pestilence, 
and in accordance with this amended constitution, she conducted 
the society’s relief for sufferers from the yellow fever in Florida 
(1887), the flood at Johnstown, Pennsylvania (1889), the famine 
in Russia (1891), the hurricane along the coast of ^uth Carolina 
(1893), the massacre in Armenia (1896), the Spanish-American 
War in Cuba (1898), the hurricane at Galveston, Texas (1900), 
and several other calamities. Upon her retirement from the 
Red Cross she incorporated and became president of “ The 
National P'irst Aid of America” for “ first aid to the injured.” 
She wrote An Official History of the Red Cross (1882), The Red 
Cross in Peace and War (1898), A Story of the Red Cross (1904), 
and Story of my Childhood (1907). 

BARTON, ELIZABETH (c, 1506-1534), “ the maid of Kent,” 
was, according to her own statement, born in 1 506 at Aldington, 
Kent. She appears to have been a neurotic girl, subject to 
epilepsy, and an illness in her nineteenth year resulted in hysteria 
and religious mania. She was at the time a servant in the house 
of I’homas Cobb, steward of an estate near Aldington owned by 
William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury. During her con- 
valescence she passed into trances lasting for days at a time, 
and in this state her ravings were of such ” marvellous holiness 
in rebuke of sin and vice ” that the country folk believed her to 
be inspired. Cobb reported the matter to Richard Masters, 
the parish priest, who in turn acquainted Archbishop Warham. 
The girl having recovered, and finding herself the object of local 
admiration, was cunning enough, as she confessed at her trial, 
to feign trances, during which she continued her prophecies. Her 
fame steadily growing, the archbishop in 1526 instructed the 
prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, to send two of his monks 
to hold an inquiry into the case. One of these latter, Edward 
Booking, obtained her admission as a nun to St Sepuh'hre’s 
convent, Canterbury. Under Booking’s instruction Barton’s 
prophecies became still more remarkable, and attracted many 
pilgrims, who believed her to be, as she asserted, in direct com- 
munication with the Virgin Mary. Her utterances were cun- 
ningly directed towards political matters, and a profound and 
widespread sensation was caused by her declaration that should 
Henry persist in his intention of divorcing Catherine he “ should 
no longer be king of this realm . . . and should die a villain’s 
death.” P 2 ven such men as Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and Sir 
Thomas More, corresponded with Barton. On his return from 
France in 1532 Henry passed through Canterbury and is said 
to have allowed the nun to force herself into his presence, 
when she made an attempt to terrify him into abandoning his 
marriage. After its solemnization in May 1533, her utterances 
liecoming still more treasonable, she was examined before 
Cranmer (who had in March succeeded to the archbishopric on 
Warham’s death) and confessed. On the 25th of September 
Booking and another monk, Hadley, were arrested, and in 
November, Masters and others were implicated. The maid and 
her fellow prisoners were examined before the Star Chaml^er, 
and were by its order publicly exposed at St Paul’s Cross, where 
they each read a confession. In January 1534 by a bill of 
attainder the maid and her chief accomplices were condemned 
to death, and were executed at Tyburn on the 20th of April. 
It has been held that her confession was extracted by force, 
and therefore valueless, but the evidence of her imposture seems 
conclusive. 

See Fronde, History of England ; Burnet, History of the Reforma- 
tion ; Lingard, History of England : F. A. Gasquet. Henry Vlll. 
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and the English Monasteries (ch. iii*. 1899 ed.) ; T, £. Bridgett, 
Life of Blessed John Fisher (1888) ; vols. vi. and vii. of Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, ; James Gairdner, The English Church in 
the i6th Century (1899) ; Memorials, I. i. 271, and C ranmer ; 

a detailed account of the case is contained in the published Act of 
Attainder 25 Henry VIII. c, 12. 

BARTON BEDS, in geology, the name given to a series of 
softish grey and brown clays, with layers of sand, of Upixsr 
Eocene age, which are found in the Hampshire Tertiary basin, 
where they are particularly well exposed in the cliffs of Barton, 
Hordwell, and in the Isle of Wight. Above the highly fossili- 
ferous Barton Clay there is a sandy series with few fossils ; these 
are the Headon Hill or Barton Sands. Either of these names 
is preferable to the term “ Upper Bagshot Beds,** which has been 
applied to these sands. The Barton Beds arc absent from the 
London basin, and the Upper Bagshot Sands of that area are 
probably at a lower liorizon than the Barton Sands. The term 
“ Bartonicn ” was introduced by Mayer-Eymar in 1857 for the 
continental equivalents of the series. 


Hampshire l)asin and 
Isle of Wiglit. 

Barton Sands i40-2o<i ft. I 
Barton Clay i62“255 ft.J 


Paris basin. 


Bartonien 


I 


Limestone' of St Ouen. 
Sands of Beauchamp 
{sables moven). 


Fusus longaevuSy Volutilithes luciatrixj Ostrea gigantea,Pectunculus 
{Glycimeris) delcta are characteristic fossils ; fishes (Lamna, 
Arius,&c.) and a crocodile (Diplocynodon) are also found in the 
Barton Clay. The sands are very pure and arc used in glass 
making. 

See “ Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem. Geol. 5«wrv (2nd c<l., 
1889); and “The Geology of the Country around Southampton.” 
Mem. Geol. Survey (1902). (J. A. H.) 

BARTON-UPON-HUMBER, a market town in the N. Lindsey 
or Brigg parliamentary division of Lincolnshire, England, the 
terminus of a branch of the Great Central railway, 4.4 m. N. 
by E. of Lincoln. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5071. It lies 
l)eneath low hills, on flat ground bordering the Humber, but the 
centre of the town is a mile from the river, 'flie church of 
St Peter has a remarkable west tower of pre-Conquest workman- 
ship, excepting the early Norman top storey. Against the 
western face is a low building of the date of the lower tower- 
storeys, measuring 15 ft. by 12, with rude, deejily-splayed 
windows. The tower itself is arcaded in the two lower storeys, 
having round arches in the lower and triangular in the upper, 
and there is a round-headed S. doorway and a triangular- 
headed N. doorway. The rest of the church is Decorated and 
Perpendicular. 7 'he church of St Mary is fine Early ICnglish 
with Perpendicular clerestory. The chief industries are tanning, 
malting, and rope-making. Barton appears in Domesday, when 
the ferry over the Humber existed. As a port, moreover, it 
subsequently ro.se into some importance, for it was able to .supply 
eight .ships and men to the expedition of Edward HI. to Brittany. 

BARUCH, the name (meaning “ Blessed ’* in Hebrew) of 
a character in the Old Testament ^er. xxxvi., xxxvii., xliii.), 
as.sociated with the prophet Jeremiah, and described as his 
secretary and spokesman. 

Book of Baruch. This deutero-canonical book of the Old 
Testament is placed by the LXX. between Jeremiah and Lamen- 
tations, and in the Vulgate after Lamentations, It consists of 
several parts, which cohere so badly that wc are obliged to 
assume plurality of authorship. 

Contents. — ^The book consists of the following parts : — 

i. 1-14. The historical preface with a description of the origin 
and purpose of the book. 

i. i5~ii. 5. A confession of sin used by the Pale.stinian 
Remnant. This confession was according to i. 14 sent from 
Babylon (i. 4, 7) to Jerusalem to be read “ on the day of the 
feast and on the days of the solemn assembly.’* The confession 
is restricted to the use of the remnant at home (see next para- 
graph). In this confession there is a national acknowledgment 
of sin and a recognition of the Exile as a righteous judgment. 

ii. 6--iii. 8. A confession of tlie captives in Babylon and a 
prayer for restoration. This confession opens as the former 


(in i. 15) with the words found also in Daniel ix. 7, “ To the Lord 
our God bclongeth righteousness, &c.*’ The confession is of 
the Exiles and not of the remnant in Palestine, as Marshall has 
pointed out. Thus it is the Exiles clearly who are speaking in 

ii. 13, “ We are but a few left among the heathen where thou 
hast scattered us ’* ; ii. 14, “ Give us favour in tlie sight of them 
which have led us away captive ” ; hi. 7, “ We will praise thee 
in our captivity ” ; hi. 8, “ We are yet this day in our captivity 
where thou hast scattered us.** On the other hand the speakers 
in the confession in i. 15-ii. 5 are clearly the remnant in Jerusakjm. 
i. i5> “ To the Lord our God bclongeth righteousness, but unto 
us confusion of face ... to the men of J udah and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem.” The Exiles are mentioned by way of contrast 
to the speakers ; ii. 4, 5, “ He hath given them to l)c in subjection 
to all the kingdoms that arc round about us to be a reproach 
among all the people round about where the Lord hath scattered 
them. Thus were they cast down . . . because we sinned 
against the Lord our God.” * 

iii. q- iv. 4. The glorification of wisdom, that is, of the I^w, 
Israel is bidden to walk in the light of ii ; it is the glory of Israel 
and is not to be given to another. 

iv. 5-v. 9. Consolation of Israel with the promise of deliver- 
ance and lasting happiness and blessing to Jerusalem. 

Integrity . — From the foregoing description it seems clear that 
the book is derived from a plurality of authors. Most scholars, 
such as Fritzsche, Hitzig, Kneurker, Hilgenfeld, Reuss, agree 
in assuming that i.-iii. 8 and iii. c/ v. 9 arc from distinct writers. 
But some critics have gone farther. Thus Rothstein (Kautzsch, 
Apoli. und Pseud, i. 213-215) holds that there is no unit)' in 

iii. 9“V. 9, but that it is composed of two independent writings — 

iii. 9-iv. 4 and iv. 5 -v. 9. Marshall (Hastings* Bible Dictionary, 
i. 251-254) gives a still more complex analysis. He finds in it the 
work of four distinct writers: i. 1-14, i. 15-iii. 8, iii. 9-iv. 4, 

iv. 5-v. 9. The evidence for a fourfold authorship is strong 
though not convincing. In any case i.- iii. 8 and iii. 9^-v. 9 must 
be ascribed to different authors. 

Original Language, — (1) Some scholars, as Ewuld, Kneucker, 
Davidson, Rothstein and Kbnig, believe that the whole l)ook 
was originally written in Hebrew ; (2) Fritzsche, Hilgenfeld, 
Reuss, Gifford, Schiirer, and 7 *oy advocate a Hebrew original 
of i. ui. 8 and a (ircek original of the rest ; (3) Marshall argues 
that i. iii. S is translated from a Hebrew original, iii. q-iv. 4 
from an Aramaic, and the rest from the Greek ; (4) and la.stly, 
Bertholdt, Havernick and Nuldeke regard the (Jreek as the primi- 
tive text. 7 'he last view must be put aside us unworkable. For 
the third no convincing evidence has been adduced, nor does 
it seem likely that any cun be. We have therefore to decide 
between the two remaining theories. Jn any case we can hardly 
err in admitting a Hebrew orif^inal of i.-iii. 8. For (i) we have 
such Hebraisms as ov , . , ctt* aiVcji - I'Sy ... (ii. 26 ) ; 

ov... tK€i = ut^ , , , •WH (ii. 4, 13, 29; iii. 8); we , , , rh 

irv€vfm ttVTwv cr.r . . . icyK (ii. 7). (2) We have meaningless 
expressions which are really mistranslations of the llebrcjw. 
It is noteworthy that these mistranslations arc for tlie most 
part found in Jeremiah — a fact which has rightly drawn 
scholars to the conclusion that we owe the LXX. of Baruch 
i.'iii. 8, and of Jeremiah to the same translator. 'Thus in i. 9 
we liave ” prisoner,” wlicn; the text had “jidp and 

the Greek should have been rendered ” locksmith.** ^Fhe same 
mistranslation is found in Jer. xxiv. 1, xxxvi. (xxix.) 2, 

Next in ii. 4 we have Ixftarov. ” wilderness,” where the text had 
and the translation should have cKcrracrti/. llie same 
misrendering is found several times in Jeremiah. Again 

epyti^ecrBai is used in i. 22, ii. 21, 22, 24 as a translation of 
in the sense of ” serving,” where 8o»»A.ei?eir ought to have 
liecn the rendering. .So also in Jer. xxxiv. (xxvii.) ii, xxxvii. 
(xxx.) 8, 8fC. Again in ttoAcwi/ nat ^itftfnnrahyfi 

the is a misrendering of nwna a.s in Jer. xi. 6, xl. 

* Toy {Jewish line. li. 556) thinks that the “ them ” in ii. 4, 5 
may Ijc a scribal slip and that we have here not the confession of 
the Palestinian remnant and that of the Exiles, but simply a juxta 
position of two forms of confession. 
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(xxxiii.) 10^ &c.^ where die translator should have ^rven 
wkareiMv,^ For (ii. 29) pon we should have jekvj 6 o 9 . 

(3) Finally there are passages where by re-translation we dis- 
cover that the translator either misread his text or had a 
corrupt text before him. Thus fidvva in i. 10 is a corrupt 
translation of nnso as elsewhere in a dozen passages of the LXX. 
In iii. 4 t€$v 7 ik 6 t<uv^ 'no—which the translator should have read 
as T? « 

From the above instances, which could be multiplied, we have 
no hesitation in postulating a Hebrew original of i.-iti. 8. 

As regards iii. 9-v. 9 the case is different. This section is free 
from such notable Hebraisms as we have just dealt with, and no 
convincing grounds have been advanced to prove that it is a 
translation from a Semitic original. 

Da/e. — ^The dates of the various constituents of the book are 
quite uncertain. Ewakl, followed by Gifford and Marshall, assigns 

i. -iii. 8 to the period after the conquest of Jerusalem by Ptolemy I. 
in 320 B.c. ; Reuss to some decades later ; and Fritzsche, 
Schrade, Keil and Toy to the time of the Maccabees. Hitzig, 
Kneucker and Schurer assume that it was written after a.d. 70. 
Ryle and James (Pss. of Solomon y pp. Ixxii.dxxvii.) hold that 
iv. 3r-v. 9 is dependent on the Greek version of Ps. xi., and that, 
accordingly, Baruch was reduced to its present form after a.d. 70. 
The most probable of the alxive dates appears to be that main- 
tained by Fritzsche, that is, if we understand by the Maccabcan 
times the early deciides of the 2nd cent. b.c:. For during the 
palmy days of the Maccabcan dynasty the Twelve tribes were 
supposed to be in Palestine. The idea that the Jewish Kingdom 
embraced once again the entire nation easily arose when the 
Maccabees extended their dominion northwards over Samaria 
and Galilee and eastwards lieyond the Jordan. 'Phis belief 
displaced the iddcr one that the nine and a half tribes were still 
in captivity. With the downfall of the Maccabcan dynasty, 
howt*V(‘r, th(» older idea revived in the rst cent, a.d. To the 
beginnings of the 2nd cent. a.d. the view of the dead given in 

ii. 17 would point, where it is said that those whose spirits had 
been taken from their bodies would not give glory unto the l^rd. 
The statement as to the desolate condition of the Temple in 
ii. 26*^ is with Kneucker to be rejected as an interpolation. 

Cawcw/cf/y.—l’he Book of Baruch was never accepted as 
canonical by the Palestinian Jews (Baba Batra 14^’), though the 
Apostolic ConstituiionSyW, 10, state that it was read in public 
worship on the loth day of the month Gorpiaeus, but this state- 
ment can hardly be correct. It was in general use in the church 
till its canonicity wa.s rejected by the Protestant churches and 
accepted by the Roman church at the ( ouncil of Trent. 

Literature. Versions and Editimts, — The versions are the two 
Latin, a Syriac, and an Arabic. 'Hie I^tin one in the Vulgate 
belongs to a time prior to Jerome, and is tolerably literal. 
Another, somewhat latt*r, was first published by Jos. Maria Caro 
in 1688, and was reprinted by SaUitier, side by side Avith the 
ante- 1 1 icronymian one, in his Ihbliorum Sacrorum iMtinae 
Ver stones Anti quae. It is founded upon the preceding one, and 
is less literal. The Syriac and Arabic versions, printed in the 
London Polyglot, are literal. The Hcxaplar- Syriac version 
made by Paul, bishop of I'ella, in the Ixiginning of the 7th century 
has been published by Ceriani. 

The most convenient editions of the Greek text are Tischendorf’s 
in the second volume of his Srptuugiut, and Sweto’s in vol. iii. ; 
FiiUsche’s in l.ihi Apocryphi Vefnts Testamenti Graece (1871). 
Ttie l>ost editions of the lxK)k ai*e Kneucker's Das Buck Baruch 
(1870) ; Gifford’s in the Speaker's Apoc. ii. See also the articles in 
the L'neyc, TUblicm iiastin^fs' Bible Didimarv ; Schiirer, History of 
Jeunsh People. 

Aik)Calypse ok Baruch, The discover)’ of this long lo.st 
apocalypse was due to Oriani. This ap^ilyi^ise has survived 
only in the Syriac version of which Qriani discovered a 6tli 
century MS. in tlie Milan library. Of this he published a I.Atin 
translation in 1866 {Monumenta Sacra y 1 . ii. 73 98), which 
Fritzsche reproduced in 1871 {Lihri Apocryphi V. 7’.,pp.654'699), 
and the text in 187 1 {Mon. Sacra.V. ii. 113* 180), and subsequently 

* la ii. 25 we have the word dirocroXii with the extraordinary 
meaning of “ plagi.e ** as in Jer. xxxix. (xxxii.) 36. 


in photo-lithographic facsimile in 1883. CiiiqM. lxxviii.-lxxxvi., 
indeed, of this book have long been known. These constitute 
Bruch’s epistle to the nine and a half tribes in captivity, and 
have been published in Syriac and Latin in the London and 
Paris Polyglots, and in Syriac alone from one MS. in Lagarde’s 
Libri V. T. Apocryphi Syr. (1861) ; and bv Charles from ten MSS. 
{Apocalypse of Baruch, 1896, pp. 124-167;. The entire book was 
translated into English by the last-named writer {op. ciu 
pp. 1-167), and into German by Ryssel (Kautzsch’s Apok. und 
Pseud., 1900, ii, pp. 413-446). 

The Syriac is translated from the Greek ; for Greek words arc 
occasionally transliterated, and passages can be explained only 
on the hypothesis that the wrong alternative meanings of certain 
Greek words were followed by the translator. The Greek in 
turn is derived from the Hebrew, for unintelligible expressions 
in the Syriac can be explained and the text restored by rctransla- 
tion into Hebrew. Thus in xxi. 9, ii, 12, xxiv. 2, Ixii. 7 we 
have an unintelligible antithesis, " those who sin and those who 
are justified.” The source of the error can be discovered by 
retranslation. 'The Syriac in these passages is a stock rendering 
of ^iKaiovtrBat., and this in turn of pis. But pis meahs not 
only Si/caiova-^ai but also SiKatug tlvat, and this is the very 
meaning required by the context in the above passages : “ those 
who sin and those who are righteous.” Again xliv. 12 the text 
reads : ** the new world which does not turn to corruption those 
who depart on its beginning and has no mercy on those who 
depart to torment.” Here “ on its beginning ” is set over 
antithetically against “ to torment,” whereas the context requires 
“ to its blessedness.” The words “ on its beginning ”--- 
a corruption of nrK2— “ to its blessedness.” Again in Ivi. 6 it 
is said that the fall of man brought grief, anguish, pain, trouble 
and boasting into the world. The term “ boasting ” in this 
connexion cannot be right. The word KavxqyLa ~ nhrvn {?)^ 
corrupt for n'jno, “ disease.” A further ground for inferring 
a Hebrew original is to be found in the fact that paronomasiae 
not infrequently discover themselves in the course of relranislation 
into Hebrew. One instance will suffice. Tn xlviii. 35, ” Honour 
will be turned into shame, .strength humiliated into contempt 
. . , and beauty will become a scorn ” contains three such : 

.Tn* *81* in ‘?m nnr ly -,b.t mas (see ('harles, Apoc. 
Bar. pp. xliv.-liii). The necessity of postulating a Ilebrcw 
original was first shown b>’ the present writer, and has .since been 
maintained by Wellhausen {Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vi. 234), by 
Ryssel {Apok. und Fseudepig. A. T., 1900, ii. 41 1), and Ginzberg 
{Jeivish Kncyclopacdiay ii. 555). 

Different Elements in the Book and their Dates . — As there are 
undoubtedly conflicting elements in the book, it is possible to 
assume either a diversity of authorship or a diversity of sources. 
The latter view is advocated by Rys.sel and Ginzbei^, the former 
by Kabisch, de Faye, R. H. Charles and Beer (Herzog’s Real- 
enc.y art. “ Pscudepigraphen dcs Alien Testaments,” p. 250). 
A .short summary may here be given of the grounds on which the 
present writer has postulated a diversity of authorship. If the 
letter to the tribes in captivity (lxxviii.-lxxxvi.) be disregarded, 
the lx)ok falls into seven sections separated by fasts, save in one 
case (after xxxv.) where the text is probably defective. These 
sections, which are of unequal length, are— (i) i.-v. 6: (2) v. 
7-viii. ; (3)ix.-xii. 4 ; (4)xii. 5 -xx. ; (5)xxi.-xxxv. ; (6)xxxvi.-- 
xlvi. ; (7) xlvii.-lxxvii. These treat of the Messiah and the 
Messianic kingdom, the woes of I.sracl in the past and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in the present, as well as of theological questions 
relating to original sfn, free will, works, the number of the saved, 
the nature of the resurrection body, &c. The views expressed 
on several of the above subjects are often conflicting. In 
one class of passages there is everywhere manifest a vigorous 
optimism as to Israel’s ultimate well-being on earth, and the 
blessedness of the chosen people in the Mes.sianic kingdom is 
sketched in glowing and sensuous colours (xxix., xxxix.-xl., 
briii.-bcxiv.). Over against these passives stand others of a 
hopelessly pessimistic character, wherein, alike as to Israel’s 

* Ryssel has adopted Chark*s's restoration of the text in these 
passages and practically also in xliv. 1 2. but without acknowledgment. 
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present and future destiny on earthy there is written nothing save 
“ lamentation^ and mournings and woe.” The world is a scene 
of corruption, its evils are irremediable, its end is nigh, and the 
advent of the new and spiritual world at hand. The first to draw 
attention to the composite elements in this book was Kabisch 
{Jahrhiicher /. protest, TheoL, 1891, pp. 66-107). This critic 
regarded xxiv. 3-xxix., xxxvi.~xl. and iiii.- 4 xxiv. as independent 
sources written before the fall of Jerusalem, a.d. 70, and his 
groundwork, which consists of the rest of his book, with the 
exception of a few verses, as composed after that date. All 
these elements were put together by a Christian contemporary 
of Papias. Many of these conclusions were arrived at inde- 
pendently by a French scholar, I)e Faye (Les Apocalypses juives^ 
1892, pp. 25-28, 76-103, 192-204). The present writer {Apoca- 
lypse oj Baruch, 1896, pp. liii.-lxvii.), after submitting the book 
to a fresh study, has come to the following conclusions : — The 
book is of Pharisaic authorship and compost of six independent 
writings — A*, A^, A^, JJ', B”. The first three were composed 
when Jerusalem was still standing and the Messiah and the 
Messianic kingdom were expected : A*, a mutilated apocalypse 

xxvii.-xxx. i ; A-, the Cedar and Vine Vision r=xxxvi.-xl. ; 
A‘*, the Cloud Vision - liii.-lxxiv. The last three were written 
after a.d. 70, and probably before 90. Thus B'"~lxxxv. was 
written by a Jew in exile, who, despairir^ of a national restoration, 
looked only for a spiritual recompense in heaven. The rest of the 
book is derived from B^ and B-, written in Palestine after a.i>. 70. 
These writings belong to very different types of thought. In B‘ 
the earthly Jerusalem is to be rebuilt, but not so in B- ; in the 
former the exiles are to be restored, but not in the latter ; in the 
former a Messianic kingdom without a Messiah is expected, but 
no earthly blessedness of any kind in the latter, 6rc. IP i.-ix. 1, 
xxxii. 2-4, xliii.-xliv. 7, xlv.-xlvi., ixxvii. Ixxxii., Ixxxiv., 
Ixxxvi.-lxxxvii. B-«ix.-xxv., xxx. 2- xxxv., xli.-xlii., xliv. 
8-15, xlvii.-lii., Ixxv.-lxxvi., Ixxxiii. The final editor of the 
work wrote in the name of Baruch the son of Neriah. 

The above critical analyses were attacked and rejected by 
Clemen {Stud, und Krit, 1898, 211 sqq.). He fails, howev’cr, in 
many cases to recognize the difficulties at issue, and those which 
cannot be ignored he sets down to the conflicting apocalyptic 
traditions, on which the author was obliged to draw for his 
subject-matter. 'Fhough Rysscl (Kautzsch, Apok. u. Pseud, dcs 
A. T. ii. 409) has followed (lemen, neither lias given any real 
explanation of the disorder of the book as it stands at present. 
Beer (op. cit.) agrees that xxxvi.~xl. and liii.-lxx. arc of different 
authorship from the rest of the book and belong to the earlier 
date. 

Relation to 4 Ezra, — ^The affinitie.s of this book and 4 Ezra are 
so numerous (see ('harles, op. cit, 170-171) that Ewald and Kyle 
assumed identity of authorship. But their points of divergence 
are so weighty (see op, di, pp. Ixix.-lxxi.) that this view cannot 
be sustained. Three courses still remain open. If we assume 
that both works are composite, we shall perforce admit that some 
of the constituents of 4 Ezra are older than the latest of Baruch, 
and that other constituents of Baruch are decidedly older than 
the remaining ones of 4 Ezra. (>n the other hand, if we aSvSume 
unity of authorship, it seems impossible to arrive at finality 
on the chronological relations of these two works. Langen, 
Hilgcnfeld, Wieseler, Stahelin, Renan, Hausratli, Drummond, 
Dillmann, Rosenthal, Gunkel, have maintained on various 
grounds the priority of 4 Ezra ; and Schiirer, Bissell, Thomsw, 
Deane, Kabisch, De Faye, Wellhausen, and Ryssel the priority 
of Baruch on grounds no less convincing. 

Relation to Rabbinical Literature, — A very close relation subsists 
between our book and rabbinical literature. Indeed in some 
instances the parallels are so close that they are almost word for 
word. The description of the destruction of Jerusalem by angels 
in vi.-viii. is found also in the Pesikta Rabbati 26 (ed. Friedmann 
131a). By means of this passage we are, as Ginzberg has shown, 
able to correct the corrupt reading “the holy Ephod ” (vi. 7), 
*mpn mfiK, into “ the holy Ark,” i,e, impo pin. What might 
be taken as poetic fancies in our text are recounted as historic'ai 
facts in rabbinical literature. Thus the words (x. z8) : 
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And ye priests, take ye tJie keys of the sanctuaiv* 

And cast them into the hewht of heaven. 

And give th€*m to the Lord and say : 

• Guard Thine own house ; for lo wc are found unfaithful stewards/ " 

are given in variom accounts of the fall of Jerusalem. (Sec 
Ta'anith, a9a ; Pesil^t. K., 1 <k, cit , ; Yalqul Shimoni on Is. xxi ; 
Aboih of Rabbi Nathan vii.) Even the statement that the 
bodies of Sennacherib's soldiers were burned wliile their garments 
and armour remained unconsumed has its para^l in 6’awA. 94a. 

Integrity of the Book,---^ln bexvii. 19 it is said that Baruch wrote 
two epistles, one to the nine and a half tribes and the other to the 
two and a half at Babylon. The former is found in Ixxviii.- 
Ixspcvi, ; Uie kitter is lost, but is probably preserved either wholly 
or in part in the Book of Baruch, iii. 9-iv. 29 (see Charles, op, cit,) ; 
pp. Ixv.-bcvii). On the other hand, it is not necessary to infer 
from Ixxv. Uhat an account of Baruch’s assumption was to be 
looked for in the book. 

Ai/THORiriKS. — • The literature is fully citea in Scliurcr, Geseh, 
iii. 223-232. and R. H. Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, pp. xxx.-xlui. 
Ginzl)erg's article in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, ii. 551-556. is a fresh 
and valuable contrilmtion. 

Rest of the Words of Baruch. This book was undoubtedly 
written originally by a Jew but was subseciuently revised by a 
Christian, as has lieen shown by Kohler in the Jeioish Quarterly 
Review (1893), pp. 407-409. It passed under a double name in 
the Abyssinian Church, where it was known Ixilh as “ the Rest of 
the Words of Baruch ” and “ tlie Rest of the Words of Jeremiah.” 
Its Greek name is the latter — rk x‘apaAetiro/yi<ea *Ufnfilov 
Trpotjiijrvo, It has been preserved in Greek, l^thiopic, Armenian 
and Slavonic. The Greek was first printed at Venice in 1609, 
next by Ccriani in 1868 in bis Mon. Sacra, v. ii-iR ; iiy Harris, 
The Rest of the Words of Baruch, in 1889; and Bassiliev, Anec. 
Graeco- Byzantina, i. 308 sc|q. (1893), begins like the 

Syriac Aixicalypsc of Baruch with an account of the removal of 
the sacred vessels of the Temple before its capture by the Chaldees. 
Baruch remains in Jerusalem and Jeremiah accompanies the 
Kxilt's to Babylon. After 66 years’ exile J eremiah brings back the 
Jews to Jeru.salem, but refuses to admit such as had brought with 
them heathen wives. Then follows a vision of Jeremiah which is 
Christian. 

Harris regards the Iwiok in its present form as an eirenicon 
addressed to the Jews by a Christian afUr the reliellion of Bar 
Cochha (Bareochebiis) and written about 136. Though the 
original work was dependent on the Apocalypse of Barucli it can- 
not have been written much before the close of the ist cent. a.d. 
Its terminus ad qimn is at present indeterminable. (R. H. C.) 

BARUGO, a town on the north coast of the province of Leyte, 
i.sland of Leyte, Philippine Islands, on Carigara Bay. Pop. 
(1903) 12,360. It exjiorts large (juantities of hemp and copra, 
and imports rice, petroleum, and cotton-goods. 

BARWANI, a native slate of India, in the Bhopawar agency 
in central India. It lies in the Riitpura mountains, south of the 
Nerbudda. Area, 1178 sq. m. * pop. (190O Many of 

the inhabitants are Hliils. I'he chief, who.se title is Kana, is a 
Rajput of tlic Sisodhyia clan, connected with the Udaipur family. 
Though the family lost most of its possessions during the Mahratta 
inva.sion in the 14th century, it never Ix-came tributary to any 
Malwa chief. The forests are under an Kngli.sh official. The town 
of Barwani is situated near the left Uink of the Nerbudda. ITie 
population in 1901 was 6277. 

BARYATINSKY* ALEXANDER IVANOVICH, Prince (18x4- 
1879), Ras.sian soldier and governor of the (Caucasus, was privately 
educated, entered the school of the ensigns of the Gtmrri in his 
seventeenth year and, on the Stb of Novemlx-r 1833. received 
his commission of cornet in the Life Guards of the cesarcvich 
Alexander. In 1835 he served witli great gallantry in the 
Caucasus, and on his return to St Petersburg was rcwardcfl with 
a gold sword “ for valour.” On the ist of January 1836 he was 
attached to the suite of Alexander, and in 1^5 was again ortoed 
off to the Caucasus and again most brillianily distinguished 
himself, especially in the attack on Shamyl’s stronghold, for 
which he received the order of St George. In 1846 he assisted 
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Fieldmarshal Paskievich to Buppr^ the Cracow rising. From 
1848 to 1856 he took a leading part in all the chief militai^ events 
in the Cau^us^ his most notable exploits being his victory at 
Mezeninsk in 1850 and his operations against Shamyl at Checnen. 
His energetic and at the same time systematic tactics inaugurated 
a new era of mountain warfare. On the 6th of January 1853 
he was appointed adjutant-general and^ on July 5th of the same 
year, chief of the staff. In 1854 he took part in the brilliant 
Kuriik Dere campaign. On the ist of January 1856 he became 
commander-in-chief of the Caucasian army, and, subsequently, 
governor of the Caucasus. As an administrator he showed 
hinwelf fully worthy of his high reputation. Within three years 
of his appointment, the whole of the eastern Caucasus was 
subdued and the long elusive Shamyl was taken captive. 
Baryatinsky also conquered many of the tribes of the western 
Caucasus dwelling between the rivers l^ba and Byelaya. For 
these fresh services he was created a fieldmarshal. But his 
health was now entirely broken by his strenuous labours, and 
on the 6th of December 1862 he was, at his own request, relieved 
of his post. He spent the last days of his life abroad and died at 
Geneva, after forty-eight years of active service. 

Sec A. 1 .. Fieldmarshal Prince A. L Baryatinski (Russ.) 

(Moscow, 1888-1891). 

BARYE, ANTOINE LOUIS (1796-1875), French sculptor, was 
born in Paris on the 24th of September 1796. Like many of the 
sculptors of the Renaissance he began life as a goldsmith. After 
studying under Bosio, the sculptor, and Gros, the painter, he was 
in 1818 admitted to the ftcole des Beaux Arts. But it was not 
till 1823, when he was working* for Fauconnier, the goldsmith, 
that he discovered his real bent from watching the wild beasts 
in the Jardin des Plantes, making vigorous studies of them in 
pencil drawings worthy of Delacroix and then modelling them 
in sculpture on a large or small scale. In 1831 he exhibited his 
** Tiger devouring a Crocodile,” and in 1832 had mastered a style 
of his own in the ** Lion and Snake.” Thenceforward Barye, 
though engaged in a perpetual struggle with want, exhibited 
year after year these studies of animals — ^admirable groups which 
reveal him as inspired by a spirit of true romance and a feeling 
for the beauty of the antique, as in ” Theseus and the Minotaur ” 
(1847),” Lapitha and C-entaur” (1848), and numerous minor works 
now very highly valued. Barye was no less successful in sculpture 
on a small scale, and excelled in representing animals in their 
most familiar attitudes. As examples of his larger work we may 
mention the Lion of the Column of July, of which the plaster 
model was cast in 1839, various lions and tigers in the gardens of 
the Tuileries, and the four groups — War, l^eace, Strength, and 
Order (1854). In 1852 he cast his bronze ” Jsiguar devouring a 
Hare.” Tlie fame he deserved came too late to the sculptor. 
He was made professor at the museum in 1854, and was elected 
to the Academy of Fine Arts in 1868. He died on the 25th of 
June 1875, The mass of admiralde work left to us by Barye 
entitles him to be regarded as the greatest artist of animal life of 
the French school, and as the creator of a new class of art which 
has attracted such men as Fr^miet, Peter, Qiin, and Gardet, who 
are regarded with justice as his worthiest followers. 

Authorities. Emile Lcs Sculfjtcurs d'animanx : M. Barye 

(Paris, 185O) ; Gustave Planche, “ M. Barye.” Bevue dcs deux 
mondes (July 1851); Th6ophile Silveslre, ffistoires des artistes 
vivnnis (Paris. 185V)) ; Ars^e Alexandre. A. L. Barye,” Les Artistes 
ed. E. Muniz (I’aiTs, 1889) (witli a bibhog.)j Chas. De Kay, 
IJfe and of A. L. Barye (1889), publisliecl by the Barye 

Mouutneut Assoc, of New York ; Jules Claretie. Peintres et setdpteurs 
contemfnnains (1882) ; Roger Balhi, IJCEuvre de Batve {1800) ; 
Charles Spniguc Siuith. Barhizon Davs {uyo^). (H. Fr.) 

BARYTES, a widely distributed mineral composed of barium 
sulphate (BaSO^). Its most striking feature and the one from 
which it derives its name barytes, barite (from the (ireek 
heavy) or heavy sjmr, is its weight. Its specific gravity of 4*5 is 
alxmt twice as great as that of salt and of many other colourless, 
transparent and glassy minerals not unlike barytes in general 
appearance. The mineral is usually found in a state of consider- 
able chemical purity, though small amounts of strontium and 
calcium sulphates may isomorphously replace the barium 
sulphate : ammonium sulphate is also sometimes present, whilst 


day, silica, bituminoits matter, &c., may be enclosed as 
impurities. 

Crystals of barytes are orthorhombic and isomorphous with 
the strontium and lead sulphates (celestite and anglesite ) ; they 
are usually very perfectly developed and present great variety of 
form. The simplest are rhomb-shaped tables (fig. i) lx)unded by 
the two faces of the basal pinacoid (c) and the four faces of the 
prism (m) ; the angle between the prism-faces (mm) is 78® 23', 
whilst that between c and m is 90®. The mineral has a very 
perfect cleavage parallel to the faces c and w, and the cleavage 
surfaces are perfectly smooth and bright. The crystals of 
prismatic habit represented in figs. 2 and 3 arc bounded by the 
domes d and / and the basal pinacoid c; fig. 4 is a plan of a still 
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more complex crystal. Twinning is represented only by twin- 
lamellae, which arc parallel to the planes m and / and are of 
secondary origin, having been produced by pressure. 

Crystals of barytes may l)e transparent and colourless, or 
white and opaque, or of a yellow, brown, bluish or greenish colour. 
Well-developed crystals are extremely common, but the mineral 
occurs also in a granular, earthy, or stalactitic condition. It is 
known as cawk in the Derbyshire lead mines. The “ crested ” or 
“ cock’s comb ” barytes occur.s as rounded aggregations of thin 
lamellar crystals. 

Barytes is of common occurrence in metalliferous veins, 
especially those which yield ores of lead and silver ; some of the 
largest and most perfect crystals of colourless barytes were 
obUiined from the lead mines near Dufton in Westmorland. It 
is found also in beds of iron ore, and the haematite mines of the 
Cleator Moor district in west Cumberland have yielded many 
extremely fine crystals, specimens of which may be seen in all 
mineral collections. In the neighbourhood of Nottingham, and 
other places in the Midlands, baiyTes forms a cementing material 
in the Triassic sandstones ; amber-coloured crystals of the .same 
mineral are found in the fuller’s earth at Nutfield in Surrey ; and 
the septarian nodules in London Clay contain crystals of barytes 
as well as of calcite. Cr>'stals are found as a rarity in the 
amygdaloidal cavities of igneous rocks. 

Artificially prepared crystals of barytes may be obtained by 
allowing a solution of a soluble barium salt to diffuse slowly into 
a solution of a soluble sulpliatc. Barium chloride is present in 
some natural waters, and when this is the case the interaction of 
sulphates results in a deposition of barytes, as has occurred in the 
pipes and water-boxes of the Newcastle-on-Tyne coal mines. 

Commercially, barytes is used in the preparation of barium 
compounds, as a body for certain kinds of paper and cloth, and 
as a white pigment (” permanent white ”). The finely powdered 
and w^ashed mineral is too crystalline and consequently of 
insufficient opacity to be used alone as a paint, and is therefore 
mixed with white lead,” of which material it is also used as an 
adulterant. (L. J. S.) 

BARYTOCALOITE, a rare mineral found only at Alston Moor 
in Cumberland, where it occurs as diverging groups of while 
I transparent crystals lining cavities in the Mountain Limestone. 
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The cr^tels belong to the monodinic system ind are usually 
pcisnsuitic or bladeehaped in habit. The hardness is 4, and the 
sp. gr. 3*65. There are perfect cleavages paxallel to the prism 
foces inclined at an angle of 73® 6', and a less perfect cleavage 
parallel to the basal plane, the angle 
between which and the prism faces is 
77® 6' ; the angles between these three 
cleavages thus approximate to the 
angles (74® 55') between the three 
cleavages of calcite, and there are 
other points of superficial resem- 
blance between these two minerals. 
Chenucally, barytocalcite is a double 
salt of barium and calcium car- 
bonates, BaCa(CO„)2, thus differing 
from the orthorhombic bromlite which is an isomorphous 
mixture of the two carbonates. (L. J. S.) 

BARYTONE, or Baritone (Ital. baritono^ from Gr. fiapi^ovo<;, 
deep sounding), a musical term for the male voice whose range 
lies between those of the tenor and of the Imss — a high bass rather 
than a low tenor ; also the name of an obsolete stringed instru- 
ment like the viola da Gamba, and ot the small B or C saxhorn. 

BASALT, in petrology, one of theoldest rock names, supposed to 
be derived from an Etliiopian word basalt signifying a stone which 
yields iron ; according to Pliny, the first basalts were obtained in 
Ethiopia. In current usage the term includes a large variety of 
types of igneous rock belonging to the basic subdivision, dark in 
colour weathering to brown, and comparatively rich in magnesia 
and iron. Some basalts are in large measure glassy (tachylites),and 
many are very fine grained and compact ; but it is more usual 
for them to exhibit poqihyritic structure, showing larger crystals 
of olivine, augite or felspar in a finely crystalline groundmaas. 
Olivine and augite are the commonest porphyritic minerals in 
basalts, the former green or yellowish (and weathering to grt*.en 
or brown serpentine), the latter pitch-black. Porphyritic 
plagioclase felspars, however, arc also very common, and may 
be one or two inches in length, though usually not exceeding a 
quarter of an inch ; when fresh they are dark grey with smooth 
lustrous cleavage surfaces; when decomposed they become 
turbid, and assume grey or greenish shades. Basaltic lavas are 
frequently spongy or pumiceous, especially near their surfaces ; 
and, in course of time, the steam cavities become filled with 
secondary minerals such as calcite, chlorite and zeolites. Another 
characteristic of this group of rocks is the perfecti(m with which 
many of them show prismatic or columnar jointing, a structure 
often called “ basaltic jointing.” 

The minerals of basaltic rocks have a fairly uniform character 
throughout the whole group. In microscopic sect ion the olivine is 
pale green or colourless, and is very frequently more or less altered 
to serpentine. The secondary mineral begins to form upon the 
surfaces and along the cracks of the olivine, gradually producing 
a mesh-work in the interstices of which small kernels of olivine 
remain ; and when the process is completed the mesh structure 
persists in the resulting pseudomorph, giving a clear indic ation 
as to its history. The augite is mostly brown, often with a 
purplish tinge, hardly at all dichroic, but frequently showing 
zonal or hour-glass structure, and various types of twinning. It 
weathers to chlorite, uralile, calcite, &c. 'fhe plagioclase felspar, 
if fresh, is transparent and appears simple in ordinary light, but 
when polarized breaks up into a series of bars of different colours 
owing to its complex twinned structure. Practically all varieties 
of this mineral from anorthite to albite are known to occur in 
Imsalt, but by far the commonest species are bytownite and 
labradorite. Weathering destroys the limpid character of the 
fresh mineral, producing turbid pseudomoqihs containing 
epidote, calcite, white micas, kaolin, &c. When these minerals 
occur as phenocrysts their crystaUine outlines may be very 
perfect (though, especially in the olivine, corrosion and partial 
resorption may give rise to rounded or irregular forms). 

In the groundmass, or second generation of crystal, not only are 
the ingredients smaller, but their crystals are less perfect ; yet 
in many basalts small lath-shaped felspars and minute prisms of 
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augite, densely crowded together, form the matrix. With these 
there may be a greater or less amount of brown, isotropic glass. 
Olivine rarely occurs as an ingredient of the groundmass. In 
the vitreous basalts sometimes very few crystallized minerals are 
observable; the greater port of the rock is a dark brovm glassy 
material, almost opaque even in the thinnest sections, and gener- 
ally cl^rged with black grains of magnetite, skeleton crystals 
of augite or fels|mr, spherulites, perlitic cracks, or steam vesicles. 
In other basaltic rocks no glassy material appears, but the 
whole mass is thoroughly cr}^stalUzed ; rocks of this nature are 
generally known to British petrologists as dolerites Till 
recent years it was widely believed by continental geologists that 
the pre-Tertiary basalts differed so fundamentally from their 
Tertiary and recent representatives that they were entitled to 
be regarded as a distinct class. For the older rocks the names 
anamesite, diabase porphyrite, diabas-tnmdeUslein, or melaphyro 
were used, and arc still favoured by many writers, to indicate 
varieties and states of more or less altered basalts and dolerites, 
though no longer held to differ in any essential respects from the 
better preserved ba.salts. Still older is the term trap, which is 
derived from a Swedish word meaning “ a stair,” for in many 
places superposed sheets of basalt weather with well-marked step- 
like or terraced features. 1’his designation is still used as a general 
term for the whole suite of basaltic rocks by many geologists 
and travellers trap -dikes, the “ traps ” of the Deccan). 

In the early years of the jqth century a great controversy 
convulsed the geological world as to the origin of the older basalts 
or “ floetz-traps.” W erner, the Saxon mineralogist, and his school 
held them to be of aqueous origin, the chemical precipitates 
deposited in primeval seas, but Hutton and a number of French 
geologists maintained that they were really volcanic rocks 
emitted by craters now extinct (see Geoi.ooy ; Historical), 

Of the less common minerals of basalt, a few may Ixi mentioned. 
Black hornblende, dark I )rown in thin scctions,and often corroded, 
is not uncommon, especially in intrusive basalts. Hypersthene 
occurs also, usually replacing olivine. Black mica (biotite) is 
not infrecjuently to he seen. Sapphire, garnet and zircon are 
rare. Minerals of the fclspathoid group occur in a large number 
of basaltic rocks ; nepheline and leiicite are the most common, 
but haiiyne is occasionally present. If nepheline entirely replaces 
felspar, the rock is known as nepheline- basalt ; if the replacement 
is only partial the tenn nephcline-basanitc is used. Similarly 
there are Icucitc-basalts and leucite-basanites. 'Fhe nepheline 
is in small six-sized prisms, and usually cannot be detected with 
the unaided eye. Iwen with the help of the microscope nepheline 
basalts are not always easy to determine, iis the crystals may be 
exceedingly small and imperfect, and they readily decompose 
into analcite and zeolites. In some cases only the presence of an 
anisotropic substance, with weak double refraction and readily 
attacked by acids (the so-called “ ne])helinitoid ”), can be made 
out. This substance may be imperfectly crystallized nepheline, 
or a peculiar glass which is rich in soda. Most nepheline basalts 
are fine grained, very dark coloured rocks, and belong to 
the Tertiary period. They are fairly common in some parts of 
Germany and occur also in Tripoli, Asia Minor, Montana, Cape 
Verde Islands, Ax. Lcucite- basalts contein small rounded crystals 
of Icucile in place of plagioclase felsf)ar. Rocks of this group 
are well known in the lufcl, and other volcanic districts in 
Germany, also in Bohemia, Italy, Java, Montana, Celebes, Ac. 
The minerals haiiyne, newean, sodaliie and melililc tend to occur 
with some frequency in nepheline and leucite-basalts, though 
rare in ordinary basalts. Mclilitc, a lime-alumina-silicate, is 
characteristic of certain very basic rocks, the melilitc-basalts. 
It is pale yellow or colourless in thin sections, and yields peculiar 
and characteristic dark blue polarization colours. 'Fhis rare group 
of rocks is known to occur in Bohemia, Swabia and South Africa. 
Perofskite, in small dark brown cubic crystals, is a consUint 
accessory in these rocks. The augite is usually violet coloured, 
and show.s zonal and hour-glass structures, (ireen augite may 
occur in the ncphcline-basalts, and aegerinc (.soda-iron-augite) 
is occasionally found in them. 

The distribution of basalts is world-wide ; and in some places 
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they occur in immense masses, and cover great areas. In 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho many thousands of square miles 
are occupied by basaltic-lava Hows. In the Sandwich Islands 
and Iceland they are the prevalent lavas ; and the well-known 
columnar jointed basalts of Skye, Staffa, and Antrim (Giant’s 
Causeway) form a southward extension of the Icelandic volcanic 
province, with which they are connected by the similar rocks 
of the Faeroe Islands. In the Deccan in India great basaltic 
lava fields are known ; and Etna and Vesuvius emit basaltic 
rocks. In older geological periods they were not less common ; 
for example, in the Carboniferous in Scotland. (J. S. F.) 

BASCOM, JOHN (1827- ), American educationalist and 

philosophical writer, was lx)rn at Genoa, New York, on the ist 
of May 1827. He graduated at Williams College in 1849 and at 
the Andover Theological Seminary in 1855, was professor of 
rhetoric at Williams College from 1855 to 1874, and was president 
of the university of Wisconsin and professor of mental and moral 
philosophy there from 1874 to 1887. In 1887-1891 and in 1901- 
1903 he was lecturer in sociology, and in 1891-1901 professor 
of economics in Williams College. He retired in 1903. Among 
his publications may be mentioned : Aesthetics (1862) ; Philo- 
Sophy of Rhetoric (1865); Science , Philosophy and Religion 
(1871) ; Philosophy of English Literature (1874) ; Philosophy 
of Religions (1876) ; Problems in Philosophy (1885) ; The New 
Theology (1891) ; Social Theory (1895) J Evolution and Religion 
(1896) ; Growth of Nationaliiy in the United States (1899) ; and 
God and His Goodness (1901). 

BASE, (i) (Fr. has, Late Lat. bassusj low ; cf. Gr. flaOvs) 
an adjective meaning low or deep, and so mean, worthless, or 
wicked. This sense of the word has sometimes aff(icted the next, 
which is really distinct. (2) (Gr. strictly “ stepping,” 

and so a foundation or pedestal) a term for a foundation or 
starting point, used in various senses ; in sports, e.g. hockey 
and Ijase-lmll ; in geometry, the line or face on which a figure 
or solid stands ; in crystallography, r.g. “ basal plane ” ; in 
surveying, in the “ base line,” an accurately measured distance 
between the points from wliich the survey is conducted ; in 
heraldry, in the phrase in base,” applied to any figure or em- 
blem placed in the lowest part of a shield. 

In chemistry the term denotes a substance which combines 
with an acid to form a salt. In inorganic chemistry such com- 
pounds are almost invariably oxides or hydroxides, and water 
is eliminated during the combination ; but in organic chemistry 
many compounds exist, especially ammonia derivatives, which 
directly combine with acids, ('hemical bases are consequently 
antithetical to acids ; and an acid is neutralized by a base with 
the production of a salt. They reverse certain colour reactions 
of acids, e.g. turn red litmus blue ; this is termed an ” alkaline 
reaction.” 

in archite('ture the ” base ” is the lowest member of a column 
or shaft. In l^gyptian and Greek architecture it is the raised 
slab in stone or cement on which the primitive timber column 
was placed, to keep it dry. Afterwards it was always reproduced 
in I‘'gypt, even although the column, being in stone, no longer 
required it; a custom probably retained because, being of a 
much larger cin-umference than the lower part of the column, 
it gave increased stability. In Assyrian architecture, where 
it served to carry wooden posts or columns, it took the fonn 
of a large torus moulding with enrichments. In Persian archi- 
tectui-e the base wa.s much higher than in any other style, and 
was elaborately car\'cd. In primitive Greek w^ork the base 
consisted of the stoite plinth as found in Crete and Tir\uKs, and 
of three small steps at Mycenae. In archaic Greek work it has 
already disappeared in the Doric order, but in the Ionic and 
Corintliian orders it is more or less richly moulded, the most 
elaborate examples being those found in the temple of Apollo 
at Hranchidae in Milesia. For the contour of the mouldings see 
Obders. Tlie Roman orders all have the favourite design known 
as tlic Attic base. Romanesque l>ases were rude but vigorous 
copies of the old classic base, and were often decorated w'ith 
projections or spurs (Fr. griff es) at the angles of the square dies, 
thus connecting them with the square base. In the Early English 


style, these spurs followed the conventional design of the period, 
and about the same time the mouldings were deeply sunk and 
occasionally cut downwards, so that they would have held water 
if used externally. Later, the base becomes less bold in treat- 
ment, but much more complex in its contours, and in the 15th 
century is given an unusual height with two stages, the lower 
one constituting a kind of plinth, which is sometimes known 
as the ground table, or the base course. 

A Base Court (Fr. basse cour, i,e, the lower court) is the first 
open space within the gates of a castle. T t was used for exercising 
cavalry, and keeping live stock during a siege. (See Enceinte.) 

The Base of a Wall or Ground Table, in architecture, is 
the moulding round a building just above ground ; they mostly 
consist of similar members to those above described and run 
round the buttresses. The flat band between the plinth and 
upper mouldings is frequently panelled and carved with shields, 
as in Henry VII. Chapel at Westminster. 

BASE-BALL (so c^led from the bases and ball used), the 
national summer sport of the United States, popular also through- 
out Canada and in Japan. Its origin is obscure. According to 
some authorities it is derived from the old English game of 
rounders {q,v.), several variations of which were played in 
America during the colonial period ; according to other authori- 
ties, its resemblance to rounders is merely a coincidence, and 
it had its origin in the United States, probably at Cooperstown, 
New York, in 1839, when, it is said, Abner Doubleday (later a 
general in the U.S. army) devised a sdieme for playing it. About 
the beginning of the 19th century a game generally known as 
” One Old Cat ” became popular with schoolboys in the Nortli 
Atlantic states ; this game was played by three boys, each 
fielding and batting in turn, a run being scored by the batsman 
running to a single base and back without being put out. Two 
Old Cat, Three Old Cat, and Four Old Cat were modifications 
of this game, having respectively four, six, and eight players. 
A development of this game bore the name of town-ball, and 
the Olympic Town- Ball Club of Philadelphia was organized 
in 1833. Matches between organized base-ball clubs were first 
played in the neighbourhood of New York, where the Washington 
Baseball Club was founded in 1843. The first regular code 
of rules was drawn up in 1845 by the Knickerbocker Baseball 
Club and used in its matches with the Gotham, Eagle and Empire 
clubs of New York, and the Excelsior, Putnam, Atlantic and 
Eckford clubs of Brooklyn. In 1858 the first National Associa- 
tion was organized, and, while its few simple laws were generally 
.similar to the corresponding rules of the present code, the ball 
was larger and ” livelier,”’ and the pitcher was compelled to 
deliver it with a full toss, no approach to a throw being allowed. 
The popularity of the game spread rapidly, resulting in the 
organization of many famous clubs, such as the Beacon and 
l.,owell of Boston, the Red Stockings of ('incinnati, the Forest 
City of Cleveland and the Maple L^f of Guelph, but, owing to 
the sharp rivalry between the foremost teams, semi-profes- 
sionalism soon crept in, although in those days a man who played 
for a financial ('onsideration always had some other means of 
livelihood, as the income to be derived from playing ball in the 
summer time was not enough to support him throughout the 
year. In ppite of its popularity, the game acquired certain 
undesirable adjuncts. The betting and pool selling evils became 
prominent, and before long the game was in thorough disrepute. 
It was not only generally believed that the matches were not 
played on their merits, but it was known that players themselves 
were not above selling contests. At that time many of the 
journals of the day foretold the speedy downfall of the sport. 
A convention of those interested financially and otherwise in 
the game, was held in 1867 in Philadelphia, and an effort was 
made to effect a reformation. That the sport even then was 
by no means insignificant can be seen from the fact that in that 
convention some 500 organizations were represented. While 
the work done at the convention did not accomplish all that 
was expected, it did produce certain reforms, and the sport 
grew- rapidly thereafter both in the eastern and in the middle 
western part of the United States. In the next five years the 
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interest in the game became so great that it was decided to send 
a representation of American base-ball players to England; 
and two clubs^ the Bostons^ who were the champions that year, 
and the Athletics, former champions, crossed the Atlantic and 
played several exhibition games with each other. While success- 
ful in exciting some interest, the trip did not succeed in populariz- 
ing base-ball in Great Britain. Fifteen years later two other 
nines of representative American base-ball players made a 
general tour of Australia and various other countries, completing 
their trip by a contest in England. This too, however, had little 
effect, and later attempts to establish base-ball in England have 
likewise been unsuccessful. But in America the game continued 
to prosper. The first entirely professional club was the Cincinnati 
Red Stockings (1868). Two national associations were formed 
in 1871, one having jurisdiction over professional clubs and the 
other over amateurs. In 1876 was formed the National League, 
of eight clubs under the presidency of Nicholas E. Young, which 
contained the expert ball-players of the country. There were 
so many people in the United States who wanted to sec profes- 
sional base-ball that this organization proved too small to furnish 
the desired number of games, and hence in 1882 the American 
Association was formed. For a time it seemed that there would 
be room for both organizations ; but there was considerable 
rivalry, and it was not until an agreement was made between 
the two organizations that they were able to work together in 
harmony. They practically controlled professional Ijase-ball 
for many years, although there were occasional attempts to 
overthrow their authority, the most notable being the formation 
in 1890 of a brotherhood of players called the Players* League, 
organized for the purpose of securing some of the financial 
benefits accruing to the managers, as well as for tlie purpose of 
abolishing black-listing and other supposed abuses. The Players’ 
League proved not sufficiently strong for the task, and fell to 
pieces. For some years the National T.eague consisted of twelve 
clubs organized as stock companies, representing cities as far 
apart as Boston and St Louis, but in 1900 the number was 
reduced to eight, namely, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, ('incinnati. 
New York, Pittsburg, Philadelphia and St Louis, ('ertiiin 
aggressive and dissatisfied elements took advantage of this 
change to organize a second great professional association und(*r 
the presidency of B. B. Johnson, the “ American League,*’ 
of eight clubs, six of them in cities where the National League 
was already represented. Most of the clubs of both leagues 
flourish financially, as also do the many minor associations 
which control the clubs of the different sections of the country, 
among which arc the Eastern League, the American Association, 
Western League, Southern Association, New England League, 
Pacific League and the different state leagues. Professional 
base-ball has not been free from certain objectionable elements, 
of which the unnecessary and rowdyish fault-finding with the 
umpires has been the most evident, but the authorities of the 
different leagues have lately succeeded, by strenuous legislation, 
in abating these. Of authorities on base-lxill, Henry Chadwick 
(d. 1908) is the heat known. 

Amateur base-ball, in its organized phase, is played mostly 
by school and university clubs as well as those of athletic associa- 
tions. The first college league was formed in 1879 and comprised 
llarv^ard, Princeton, Amherst, Brown and Dartmouth, Yale 
joining a year later. The Eastern College League, with Columbia, 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale, followed in 1887. This wixs after- 
wards dissolved and at present the most important universities 
of the eastern states are members of no league, although such 
organizations exist in New Flngland and different parts of the 
west and south. Amateur base-ball has progresserl along the 
same lines as professional, although the college playing rules 
formerly differed in certain minor points from those of the 
professional leagues. 

The following is a general description of the field and of the 
manner in which the game is played, but as the game has become 
hi‘?hly complicated, situations may arise in playing in which 
general statements do not strictly hold. Any smooth, level 
field about 150 yds. long and 100 yds. broad will serve fora 


base-ball ground. Upon this field is marked out with white chalk a 
square, commonly called the diamond, smooth, like a cricket pitch, 
the sides of which measure 30 yds. each, and the nearest corner 
of which is distant about 30 yds. from the limit of the field. 
This corner is marked with a white plate, called the home-base 
or plate, five-sided in shape, two of the sides being 1 ft. long 
and that towards the pitcher 17 in. At the other three corners 
and attached to pegs are white canvas bags 1 5 in. square filled 
with some soft material, and called, beginning at the right as 
one looks towards the field, first-base, second-base and third- 
base respectively. The lines from home-base to first, and from 
home to third are indefinitely prolonged and called foul-lines. 
The game is played by two sides of nine men each, one of these 
taking its turn at the ^t while the other is in the field endeavour- 
ing, as provided by certain rules, to put out the side at bat. 
Each side has nine turns, or innings, at bat, unless the side last 
at bat does not need its ninth innings in order to win ; a tie at 
the end of the ninth innings makes additional innings necessary. 
A full game usually takes from li to 2 hrs. to play. Three 
batsmen are put out in each innings, and the side scoring the 
greatest number of runs (complete encircling of the bases without 
being put out) wins. A runner who is not put out but fails to 
reach home-base does not score a run, but is “ l(‘ft on base.” 

Implements of the Game . — The ball, which is q-c).! in. in cir- 
cumference and weighs 5-5! oz., is made of yarn wound upon 
a small core of vulcanized rui)ber and covered with white leather, 
which may not Ixi intentionally discoloured. The bat must be 
round, not over zj in. in diameter at the thickest part, nor more 
than 42 in. in length. It is usually made of ash or some other 
hard wood, and the handle may be wound with twine. Three- 
cornered spikes are usually worn on the players’ shoes. The 
catcher and first-baseman (v. infra) may wear a glove of any 
size on one hand ; the gloves worn l)y all other players may not 
measure more than 14 in. round the palm nor weigh more than 
10 oz. 

The Players.—The fielding side consists of (a) the pitcher 
and catcher, culled the buttery, (b) the first-baseman, second- 
baseman, third-baseinan and short-stop, called inficlders, and 
(r) the left-fiekler, centre-fielder and right-fielder, called out- 
ficlf’ers. 

The pitcher, who delivers the ball to the batsman, is the most 
imjwrtant i.icmber of the side. In the act of ])itching, which is 
throwing eilheroveror underhand, he must keep one foot in contact 
with a white [date, called the pitcher’s plate, 24 in. kmg and 6 in. 
wide, placed 60 5 ft. from the back of the home-base. Before 
1875 the pitcher was obliged to deliver the ball with a full toss 
only, but about that time a disguised underhand throw, whi(^h 
greatly increased the pace, began to lx* used so generally that it 
was .soon ktgalized, and the overhand throw followed as a matter 
of course. As long as the arm was held stiff no curve could be 
imparted to the flight of the ball in the air, but with the increase 
of pace came the [)ossibiljty of doinf( this by a movement of the 
wri.st as the ball left the hand, the twist thus given causing the 
ball, by the pressure on the air, to swerve to one side or the other, 
or downwards, according to the position of the liand and fingers 
as the ball is let go. 'I'he commonest of these swerving deliveries, 
and the first one invented, is the out-curve, the ball coming 
straight towards the batsman until almost within reach of his 
bat, when it suddenly swerves away from him towards t;he right, 
if he lx; right-handed. 'I’he otlier important curves are the in- 
curve, shooting sharply to the left, and the drop, with their many 
variations, nearly every pitcher using some favourite curve. 
Change of pace, disguised as well as possible, is also an important 
part of pitching strategy, as well as variation of the delivery 
and the play upon th'- known weaknesses or idiosyncrasies of 
the batsman. Good control over the ball is a n(;ce.ssily, as four 
“ Imlls ” called by the umpire, — that is, balls not over the base, 
or over the base and not between the shoulder and knee of the 
batsman, — entitle the batsman to become a base- runner and take 
his first base. If the pitcher disregards the restrictions placed 
upon him by the rules (^.g. he may not, while in position, make a 
motion to deliver the ^11 to the batsman without actually 
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deUvering it, or to first-base, while that base is occupied by a 
runner, without completing the throw), he is said to have made a 
balk, which permits a base runner to advance a base. In fielding 
batted balls the pitcher takes all that come directly to him, 
especially slow ones which the other fielders cannot reach in 
time. One of his duties is to “ back up ” the first-baseman in 
order to stop balls thrown wide, and to cover first-base in place 
of the baseman whenever that player has to leave his base to 


direction of third-baseman, who, in order to get them to first-base 
in time to put the runner out, must run in, pick them up, usually 
with one hand, so as to be in position to throw without the loss 
of an instant, and “ snap ” them to the first-baseman, i,e, throw 
them underhand without taking time to raise his body to an 
erect position. Many of these bunts can be fielded either by 
the pitcher or, if they drop dead in front of the home-plate, 
by the catcher. The positions of the three outfielders can be 


field a ground ball. On occasion he also backs up other positions. : seen on the diagram, llieir duties consist of catching all “ flies 
The catcher usually stands about i yd. behind the home plate, j batted over the heads of the infielders {i,e, high batted balls 
and he must never be more than 10 ft. behind the home plate I that have not touched the ground), stopping and returning ground 
when the pitcher delivers the ball to the batsman. He generally j balls that pass the infield, and Imcking up the baseman. ITie 
catches the ball from the pitcher before it strikes the ground, ! accompanying diagram indicates the territory roughly allotted 
and, when a man of the opposing side has succeeded in getting j to the different fielders. “ Backing up ” is a very prominent 
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to a base, must be on the alert to head this opponent off should 
he endeavour to steal the next base, i.e. run to it while the pitcher 
is delivering the ball to the batsman. For this reason the catcher 
must be a quick, strong and 
accurate thrower. As the 
catcher alone faces the 
whole field, he is able to 
warn the pitcher when to 
throw to a base in order to 
catch a runner napping off 
the base, and by secretly 
signalling to the pitcher 
(usually by means of signs 
with his fingers) he directs 
what kind of a ball is to be 
pitched, so that he may l)e 
in the proper position to 
receive ball, be it high 
or low, to left or right. 

Some pitchers, however, 
prefer to reserve their 
choice of balls and there- 
fore do the signalling tliem- 
solves. The catcher wears 
a mask, a breast-pad, and 
a large glove, without which 
the position would be a very 
dangerous one. 

As every batsman upon 
hitting the ball must run 
for first -base, the first- 
baseman must be a sure 
catch of balls thrown to 
head runners off, even those 
thrown too low, high or 
wide. A toll man is usually 

chosen for this position. The . 

second - baseman usually Diagiam of Base* ball Field. 

stands alxiut 30 ft. to the right of second-base and back of 
the line between the Imses, and attends to balls batted to 
his silk* of the diamond. He also backs up any exposed position 
and must be ready to cover second-base whenever a runner 
tries to steal down from first-base, or whenewr there is a runner 
on second-base, a duty which he shares with the short-stop, 
whose p<^sition corresponds to that of the second-baseman on 
the left side of the diamond. Short-stop must be a quick and 
accurate thrower and a lively fielder, as he is required to back 
up second- and thifll-basc. Both he and the second-baseman must 
field ground balls cleanly and are often called upon to catch 
fly balls also. The requirements of third-baseman are very 
similar, but he must be an exceptionally good thrower, as he 
has the longest distance to throw to the first-base ; and as he 
plays nearer to the batsman than do the second-baseman and 
the short-stop, the balls batted in his direction are apt to be 
faster and more difficult to field. One of the third-baseman’s 
chief duties is to be ready to run in towards the batsman to 
field “ bunts,*’ i.r. balls blocked by allowing them to rebound 
from a loosely held bat. These commonly roll slowly in the 
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very prominent 

feature in fielding. Even the pitcher, for example, should run 
behind the first-baseman when the ball is thrown to the latter 
by another, in order to stop a widely thrown or missed ball, 

which, if allowed to pass, 
would enable the runner to 
gain one or more additional 
bases. Bases vacated by 
their basemen while field- 
ing balls must often, also, 
be promptly covered by an- 
other player. The general 
rule of defence strategy is 
similar to that in cricket, 
namely, to have as many 
men as possible at the 
probable point of attack. 
There is usually an infield 
and an outfield captain for 
the special purpose of call- 
ing the name of the player 
who is to take a certain fly 
ball, to prevent collisions. 

The batsman stands 
three-quarters facing the 
pitcher within a parallelo- 
gram (“ box ”) 6 ft. long 
and 4 ft. wide, the lines of 
which he may not overstep, 
on penalty of being declared 
out. His object is to get to 
first-base without being put 
out. This he may do in 
several ways, (i) He may 
make a “ safe-hit,*’ i,e. one 
that is “ fair ” but cannot 
be caught, or fielded in time 
to put him out. (2) He is 
entitled to first-base if the 
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pitcher pitches four bad balls, at none of which he (the batsman) 
has struck. (3) He may be unavoidably struck by a pitched ball, 
in which case he is given his base. (4) He may, except in certain 
specified cases, after a third strike, if the catcher has failed to 
catch the third one, cam his base if he can reach it before the 
catcher can throw the ball co the first-baseman, and the first- 
baseman, with the ball in his possession, touch first-base. (5) 
He may reach his base by an error of some fielder, whicli may be 
either a muffed fly, a failure to stop and field a ground ball, a 
muffed thrown ball or a liad throw. Only balls batted within 
the foul-lines (see diagram) are fair. All others are “ fouls,” 
and the batsman cannot run on them. All foul-struck balls are 
called strikes until two strikes have been called by the umpire, 
after which fouls are not counted. 

Batting, as in cricket, is a science by itself, although compara- 
tively more stress is laid on fielding than in cricket. A good 
batsman can place the ball in any part of the field he chooses by 
meeting the ball at different angles. He may make a safe hit 
either by hitting the ball on the ground directly through the 
infield out of reach of the fielders, or so hard that it cannot be 
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Stopped. In the last case a failure to stop and field it does not 
count as an “ error ” (misplay) for the helder, even though it 
came straight at him, the dedsion as to errors appearing in the 
score (v. infra) depending upon the official scorer of the home 
club. The batsman may also hit safely by placing the ball over 
the heads of the inhelders, but not far enough to be caught by the 
outfielders, or over thte heads of the outfielders themselves, or he 
may bunt successfully. A hit by which two bases can be made 
(without errors by opponents) is a “ two-base-hit,’ ' one for three 
bases a “ three-base-hit,” and one for four bases a “ home-run.” 
The batsman may be put out in various ways. For example, he 
is out (i) if he fails to bat in the order named in the published 
batting-hst ; (3) if he fails to take his position within one minute 
after the umpire has summoned him ; (3) if he makes a foul hit 
which is caught before it strikes the ground (a ball barely ticked 
by the bat [“ foul- tip ”] does not count) ; (4) if he oversteps the 
batting-lines ; (5) if he intentionally obstructs or interferes with 
the catcher ; (6) if he unsuccessfully attempts the third strike 
and the ball hits his person or is caught by the catcher (under 
certain conditions he is out whether the ball is so caught or not), 
or, not being caught, is thrown to first-base and held there by an 
opposing player before the batsman can get there ; (7) if a fair 
ball be caught before striking the ground ; (8) if any fair biill is 
fielded to first-bascman before he reaches the base. The batsman 
becomes a base-runner the moment he starts for first-base. He 
may, when he first reaches first-base, overrun liis base (provided 
he turns to his right in returning to it) without risk of being put out, 
but thereafter can be put out by being touched with the ball in 
the hands of a fielder unless some part of the runner’s person is in 
contact with the base. When a fair or foul ball stnick by a 
batsman on his side is caught on the fiy, he must retouch his 
base, or be put out if the baseman receives the ball before he can 
do so. A runner on first-base is forced to run to second as soon 
as a fair ball is batted, or, being on second with another runner 
on first, he is forced to run to third. This is called being “ forced 
of! his base.” In such a situation the forced runner can be put 
out if the ball is thrown to the baseman at the next base before 
the runner gets there. He does not require to be touched with 
the ball. The runner on first is entitled, however, to advance to 
second without risk of being put out if the batsman becomes 
similarly entitled to first-base (e.g. on being unavoidably struck 
by the ball, or on four balls). Frequently, if the ball is batted to 
the infield while a runner is on first-base, the fielder tosses it to 
second-baseman, putting out the runner, and the second-baseman 
has still time to throw the ball to first-base ahead of the batsman, 
thus completing a “ double play.” Triple plays arc sometimes 
made when there are runners on two or on all of the bases. 
Base-running is one of the important arts of base-ball play. A 
good base-runner takes as long a lead off the base as he dares, 
starts to run the moment the pitcher makes the first movement 
to deliver the ball, and if necessary throws himself with a slide, 
cither feet or head first, on to the objective base, the rciison for 
the slide being to make it more difficult for the baseman to touch 
the runner, having to stoop in order to do so, thus losing time. 
A base-runner is out if he interferes with an opponent while the 
latter is fielding a ball or if he is hit by a batted ball. An example 
of modern base-running is offered by the “ double steal,” carried 
out, when there is a runner on first-base and a runner on 
third-base. The runner on first starts for second leisurely in 
order to draw a throw to second by the catcher. If the catcher 
throws, the runner on third runs for the home-plate, the second- 
baseman returning the ball to the catcher in order to put the 
nmner out. The play often results in a score, but the runner is 
frequently caught if the throws arc quick and accurate, or when 
the catcher deceives the runner by throwing, not to the player 
at second-base, but to a man stationed for the purpose much 
nearer the home-plate, this man intercepting the ball and return- 
ing it to the catcher if the runner on third is attempting to score, 
or letting it pass to the player on second-base, if the runner on 
third does not make the attempt. 

Team batting is the co-operation of batsman and base-runner. 
The commonest example is the ” hit and run ” play, e.g. when a 


runner is on first-base. After the runner has ascertained by a 
false start which infielder, whether second-baseman or short-stop, 
will cover second-base, the batsman signals to the runner that 
he will hit the next ball. As soon as the pitcher delivers the ball 
the runner starts for second and the batsman hits the ball to 
that part of the infield vacated by the fielder who has gone to 
receive the ball at second from the catcher. If successful this 
play results in a safe hit, wliile the runner not infrequently 
makes, not only second, but third-base as well. Another instance 
of team batting is when a runner is on third-base and the batsman 
signals that he will hit the next ball. This enables the runner to 
get a long start, making his scoring nearly certain if the batsman 
succeeds in hitting the ball fairly. If the ball is hit without the 
signal and consequent long start by the runner, the latter is 
frequently put out at the plate, as the infieldcr who fields the 
ball will ignore the batsman and throw the ball to the catcher 
to head off the nmner and prevent a run being scored. In close 
games the “ sacrifice-hit,” a part of team batting, is an important 
clement. It consists, wlien a runner is on base, of a hit by the 
batsman resulting in his own retirement but the advancement to 
the next base of the runner. The sacrifice hit is most frequently 
a bunt, as this gives the batsman the best chance of reaching 
first-base safely, besides surely advancing the runner. Another 
kind of sacrifice-hit is a long fly to the outfield. On such a hit a 
runner on third-base (as on the other bases) must remain on the 
base until after the ball is caught, but the distance from the 
outfield to the home-plate is so great that a fast runner can 
generally licat the ball and score his run. When men are on 
bases, coaches are allowed to stand near first and third bases to 
direct the runners. 

One umpire, who has absolute jurisdiction over all points of 
play, usually officiates in base-ball, but, in important games, two 
umpires are often employed, one of them standing behind the 
catcher and calling the good and bad balls pitched, and the other, 
posted in the infield, giving decisions on plays at the bases. 

In cases where the game is tied after nine innings, extra ones 
are played, the umpire “ calling ” a game when it becomes loo 
dark to play. In case of rain, play is suspended liy th(‘. umpire, 
who calls the game if the rain continues for one half-hour. 
.Should play be permanently intemqited the game counts if five 
innings have been completed by each side. 

Scoring , — The base-ball score shows, in vertical columns, 
(i) how many times each player has bt;en at bat (bases taken on 
balls and sacrifice-hits not counted); (2) how many runs he 
has scored ; (3) how many base-hits he has made ; (4) how many 
sacrifice-hits he lias made ; (5) how many opponents he has put 
out ; (6) how many “ assists,” i.e, times he has assisted in putting 
out {e.g, stopping a ground ball and throwing it to first-base) ; 
(7) the number of errors he lias made, wild pitches and “ passed 
balls,” i.e. not held by the catcher, as well as balks and bases on 
balls, not being counted as errors but set down under the regular 
columns, together with the record of stolen bases, extra long 
hits, double and triple plays, batsmen struck out by each pitcher, 
the number of men struck by each pitcher with the ball, the time 
of the game and the name of the umpire. 

Careful record is kept of the batting, fielding, pi telling and 
base-running averages of both professional and amateur players. 
I'o find the batting record of a player, divide the number of hits 
made by the number of times at bat. 'lb find a fielding record, 
divide the number of accepted chances by the total Chances, e.g. 
A. B. put 1188 men out, and assisted sixty-four times, while 
making fifteen errors ; his fielding average is therefore 1252 
divided by 1267, or 988, 1000 being perfect fielding. 

Sec Spalding* $ Hase-hnll Guide, in Spalding’s Athletic T.ibrary, 
pul)lishrd annually; How to Plav Base-^ball, by T. H. Miiniune, 
Spalding’s AlhltHic Library ; The Book of School and College Sports, 
Ijy K. H. Barlx>ur (New York, 1904). (F. B.) 

BASEDOW, JOHANN BERNHARD (1723-1790). (ietman 
educational reformer, was born at Hamburg on the nth of 
September 1723. the son of a hairdresser. He was educated at 
the Johanneum in that town, where he came under the influence 
of the rationalist 11. S. Reimarus (1694-1768), author of the 
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measures which regelated the elections, the cdebration of divine 
service, the periodical holding of diocesan synods and provincial 
councils, are found also decrees aimed at some of the rights ” 
by which the popes had extended their power, and helped out 
their finances at the expense of the local churches. Thus annates 
{qjf.) were abolished, the abuse of “ reservation ” of the patron- 
age of benefices by the pope was much limited, and the right 
claimed by the pope of “ next presentation ” to benefices not yet 
vacant (ibiown as gratiae expectativae) was done away with 
altogether. By other decrees the jurisdiction of the court of 
Rome was much limited, and rules were even made for the 
election of popes and the constitution of the Sacred College. 
The fathers continued to devote themselves to the subjugation 
of the Hussites ; they also intervened, in rivalry with the pope, 
in the negotiations between France and England which led only 
to the treaty of Arras, concluded by Charles VJl. with the duke 
of Burgundy ; finally, they investigated and judged numbers of 
private cases, lawsuits between prelates, members of religious 
orders and holders of l^ncfices, thus themselves foiling into one 
of the serious abuses for which they had most blamed the court 
of Rome. 

The democratic character of the assembly of Basel was the 
result both of its composition and of its organization ; not only 
was the number of prelates in it always small in comparison 
with that of the doctors, masters, representatives of chapters, 
monks or clerks of inferior orders, but the influence of the 
superior clergy had all the less weight because, instead of being 
separated into nations,” as at (Constance, the fathers divided 
themselves according to their tastes or aptitudes into four large 
committees or “ deputations ” (deputatinnes), one concerned 
with questions of faith (fidei), another with negotiations for 
peace {pads), the third with reform (reformaiorii), the fourth 
with what they called “ common concerns ” {pro communihus). 
Every decision made by three of these “ deputations and in 
each of them the lower clergy farmed the majority — was ratified 
for the sake of form in the general congregation, and if necessary 
led to decrees promulgated in session. It was on this account 
that the council could sometimes be called, not without exaggera- 
tion, “ an assembly of copyists ” or even “ a set of grooms and 
scullions.” 

Kugenius IV., however much he may have wished to keep on 
good terms with the fathers of Basel, was neither able nor willing 
to accept or observe all their decrees. 'Hie (piestion of the union 
with the (Ireek church, especially, gave rise to a misunder- 
standing between them which soon led to a rupture. Tlie 
emperor John Palacologus, pressed hard by the Turks, showed 
a great desire to unite himself with the Catholics ; he consented 
to come with the principal representative's of the Greek church 
to some place in the west where the union could lie concluded in 
the presen(x^ of th(-* pope and of the Latin council. Hence arose 
a double negotiation between him ;ind Eugenius IV. on the one I 
hand and the fathers of Basel on the other. The chief object of 
the latter was to fix the meeting-place at a place remote from 
the influence of the pope, and they persisted in suggesting Basel 
or Avignon or Savoy, which neither Eugenius nor the Greeks 
would on any account accept. The result was that Palaeologus 
acccpteil the offers of the pope, who, by a bull dated the i8th of 
September 1437, again pronounced the dissolution of the council 
of Basel, and summoned the fathers to Ferrara, where on the 
8th of January 1438 he opened a new synod which he later 
transferred to Florence. In this latter town took place the 
momentary union, which was more apparent than real, between 
the Latin and the Greek church (6th July 1439). During this 
time the council of Basel, though abandoned by Cesarini and 
most of its members, persisted none the less, under the presidency 
of (Ordinal Aleman, in affirming its oecumenical character. On 
the 24th of January 1438 it suspended Eugenius IV., and went 
on in spite of the intervention of most of the powers to pronounce 
his deposition (25th June 1439), Anally giving rise to a new 
schism by electing on the 4th of November Amadeus VIll., 
duke of ^voy , as pope, who took the name of Felix V. 

This schism last^ fully ten years, although the antipope found 


hardly any adherents outside of his own hereditaiy states, those 
of Alphonso of Aragon, of the Swiss confederation and certain 
universities. Germany remained neutral ; Charles VH, of Franw 
confined himself to securing to his kingdpm by the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bouigcs, which became law on the 13th of July 1438, 
the benefit of a great number of the reforms decreed at Basel ; 
England and Italy remained faithful to Eugenius IV, Finally, 
in 1447 Frederick III., king of the Romans, after negotiations 
with Eugenius, commanded the burgomaster of Basel not to 
allow the presence of the council any longer in the imperial city. 
In June 1448 the rump of the council migrated to Lausanne. 
The antipope, at the instance of France, ended by abdicating 
(7th April 1449). Eugenius IV. died on the 23rd of February 
1447, and the fathers of Lausanne, to save appearances, gave 
their support to his successor, Nicholas V., who had already 
been governing the Church for two years. Trustworthy evidence, 
they said, proved to them that this pontiff accepted the dogma 
of the superiority of the council as it had been defined at Con- 
stance and at Basel. In reality, the struggle which they had 
carried on in defence of this principle for seventeen years, with 
a good faith which it is impossible to ignore, ended in a defeat, 
llie papacy, which had been so fundamentally shaken by the 
great schism of the West, came through this trial victorious. The 
era of the great councils of the 15th century was closed ; the 
constitution of the ('hurch remained monarchical. 

Attthoritiks. -Mansi, vol. xxix.-xxxi. ; Aeneas Sylvius, De 
fcbus Basileae gestis (Fermo, 1803) ; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. 
vii. (Freiburg- trn-BreisKau, 1874) ; O. Richter, Die Organisation utid 
Geschdftsovdnung des Baseler Kimsils (T.eipzig, 1877) ; Mnnumevta 
Conciliorum gcneralium sertili xv., Scriptorum, vol. i., ii. and iii. 
j Vienna, 1857-1805) ; J. Haller, Concilium Basilicnse, vol. i.-v. 
(Ba.sel, 1890-1004) ; G. I'erousc, Le Cardinal Louis Aleman, president 
du cemcile de Bale (Baris, 1904). Much useful material will also he 
lound in J. C. L. Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 312, &c., 
notes (Eng. trans.. Edinburgh, 1853). (N. V.) 

BASEMENT, the term applied to the lowest storey of any 
building placed wholly or parti)' below the level of the ground. 
It is incorrectly applied to tlie ground storey of any building, 
even when, as for instanc.e in the imse of Somerset House, London, 
the ground floor is of plain or rusticated masonry, and the upper 
storey which it su[)ports is divided up and decorated with 
columns or pilasters. 

. BASH AHR, or Bisahtr, a Rajput hill state, within the Punjab, 
amid the Himalayan mountains, with an area of 3820 sq. m. and 
a population in 1901 of 80,582. In 1898, the raja being of weak 
intellect and without heir, tlie administration was undertaken by 
a British official. In 1906 there were some local troubles owing 
to the refusal of the people to pay ta.xcs. The revenue is obtained 
chiefly from land and forests, the latter being leased to the 
British government. 

BASHAN, a region lying E. of the Jordan, and towards its 
source. Its boundaries are not very well defined, but it may be 
said in general to have been north of the territory of Gilead. 
The name first appears in Hebrew history in connexion with the 
wanderings of the Israelites. According to Numbers xxi. 33, 
the tribes after the rout of Sihon, king of the Amorites, turned 
to go by the land of Bashan ; and its king, Og, met them at 
Edrei, and was there defeated and slain. The value of this 
narrative is a matter of much dispute. The gigantic stature of 
the king, and the curious details about his “ bedstead ” (Deut. 
iii. n) are regarded as suggestive of legend ; to say nothing of 
the lateness of all the documents relating to the wars of Og, and 
the remoteness of Bashan from the regions of the Israelites’ 
wandering. The story, however, htid so firm a hold on Hebrew 
tradition that it can hardly fail to have some basis in fact ; and 
an invasion by Israel of Baslian before coming to Jordan is by 
no means an improbability. 

The great stature of Og is explained in the passage of Deuter- 
onomy mentioned by the statement that he was of the remnant 
of the aboriginal Rephaim. This was a race distinguished by 
lofty stature ; and in (knesis xiv. 5 we find them established 
in Ashteroth-Karnaim (probably the same as Ashtaroik, which, 
as we shall see, was an important city of Bashan). The territory 
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yms allotted on the partition of the conquered land to the 
eastern division of the tribe of Manasseh (Numbers xxxiii. 33 ; 
Josh. xiii. 29). One of the cities of refuge, Golan, was in Bashan 
(Deut. iv. 43). By Solomon, Bashan, or rather “ the region of 
Aigob in B^han,” containing threescore great cities with 
walls and brazen bars,'’ was assigned to the administrative 
district of Ben>Geber, one of his lieutenants (i Kings iv. 13, 
compare ver. 19). In the days of J ehu the country was t^en from 
Israd by Hazad, king of Syria (2 Kings x. 33). This is the last 
historical event related in the Old Testament of Bashan. In the 
poetical and prophetic books it is referred to in connexion with 
the products for which it was noted. From a passage in the 
“ Blessing of Moses ” (Deut. xxxiii. 22) it seems to have been 
inhabited by lions. Elsewhere it is referred to in connexion 
with its cattle (Deut. xxxii. 14 ; Ezek. xxxix. 18), which seem to 
have been proverbial for ferocity (Ps. xxii. 12) ; Amos (iv. i) 
calls the wealthy women of Samaria, who oppressed the poor, 
“ kinc of Bashan.” It is also noted for its mountain (Ps. Ixviii. 
15), and especially for oaks, which are coupled with the cedars 
of Lebanon (Isa. ii. 13; compare xxxiii. 9; 2 U:cliariah xi. 2). 
Oars were made from them (Ezek. xxvii. 6). 

The boundaries of Bashan may to some extent be deduced 
from the indications afforded in the earlier historical books. 
Og dwelt at Ashteroth, and did battle with the Israelites at 
Edrei (Deut. i. 4). In Deut. iii. 4, “ the region of Argob ” with 
its threescore cities is mentioned ; Mt. Hermon is referred to as 
a northern limit, and Salecali is alluded to in addition to the other 
cities already mentioned. Josh. xii. 4 and Josh. xiii. 29 confirm 
this. Josephus (AnL iv. 5. 3 ; Wars, ii. 6. 3) enumerates four 
provinces of Bashan, Gaulanitis, I’rachonitis, Auranitis and 
Batanaea. Gaulanitis (which probably derived its name from 
the city of refuge, Golan, the site of which has not yet been 
discovered) is represented by the modern Jauliin, a province 
extending from the Jordan lakes to the Haj Road. Josephus 
(Wars, iv. 1. 1) speaks of it as divided into two sections, Gam^itis 
and Sogana. Trachonitis (mentioned in Luke iii. i as in the 
territory of Philip the letrarch) adjoined the territory of 
Damascus, Auranitis and Batanaea. Tliis corresponds to the 
Trachones of Strabo (xvi. 20), and the modern district of the 
Leja ; inscriptions have been found in the Leja giving Trachon 
as its former name. Auranitis is the Hauran of Ezekiel xlvii. 16, 
and of the modern Arabs. It is south of the Jaulan and north 
of Gilead. According to Porter (Journal Soc, Lit., 1854, p. 303), 
the name is locally restricted to the plain south of the Leja and 
the narrow strip on the west ; although it is loosely applied by 
strangers to the whole country east of the Jauliin. The fourth 
province, Batanaea, which still is remembered in the name 
^Ard el-Bathaniych, lies east of the Leja and the Hauran plain, 
and includes the Jebel ed-J)ruz or llauran mountain. 

The identification of Argob, a region of the kingdom of Og, is 
a matter of much difficulty. It has been equated on philological 
grounds to the Leja. But these arguments have lieen shown to 
be shaky if not baseless, and the identification is now generally 
abandoned. The confidence with which the great cities of Og 
were identified with the extensive remains of anincnt sites in the 
Leja and Hauran has also been shown to be without justification. 
All the so-called “ giant cities of Baslian ” without exception 
are now known to be Greco-Roman, not earlier than the time 
of Herod, and, though in themselves of very high architectural 
and historical interest, have no connexion whatever with the 
more ancient periods. No tangible traces of Og and his 
people, or even of their Israelite supplanters, have yet been 
found. 

This fact somewhat weakens the various identifications that 
have Ixjen proposed for the cities of Bashan enumerated by name. 
Edrei for example is identified with Ed-Derda. This is perhaps 
the most satisfactory comparison, for besides the Greco-Roman 
remains there is an extensive subterranean city of unknown date, 
which may be of great antiquity, though even this is still sub 
judice. Tlie other identifications that have commanded most 
acceptance are as follows : — ^Ashteroth Kamaim, also called 
Ashtaroth and (Josh. xxi. 27) Be-eshterah, has been identified 


with Busr^ (Bostra), where are very important Herodian niina, 
but there is no tangible evidence yet adduced that the history 
of this site is of so remote antiquity. From t he similarity of 
the names, it has also been sought at TeU AsAari and Tell 
'Asktera. The true site can be determined, if at all, by excavation 
only ; identifications based on mere outward similarity of names 
have always been fruitful sources of error. Saleoah is ^jerhaps 
less doubtful j it is a remarkable name, and a ruin similarly 
styled, Salkkai, is to be seen in the Hauran. It is inlmbitod by 
Druses. Another town in eastern Manasseh, namely Kenath, 
has been identified by Porter with Kanawut, which may be 
correct. 

In the later history Bashan became remarkable as a refuge for 
outlaws and robbers, a character it still retains. The great sub- 
terranean ” city ” at Ed-Deraa has been partially desrioyed by 
the local sub-governor, in order to prevent it becoming a refuge 
of fugitives from justice or from government requirements 
(conscription, taxation, &c.). Strabo refers to a great cave in 
Trachonitis capable of holding 4000 robbers. Arab tradition 
r^ards it as the home of J oh ; and it is famous as being the centre 
of the Ghassanid dynasty. The Hauran is one of the principal 
habitations of the sect bf the Druses (g.v.). 

The physical characteristics of Bashan are noteworthy. 
Volcanic in origin — the Jebel ed-Druz is a group of extinct 
volcanoes — the friable volcanic soil is extraordinarily fertile. 
It is said to yield wheat eighty-fold and barley a hundred. The 
oaks for which the country was once famous still distinguish it in 
places. 

Biiir-ioGRAPiiY. — In addition to books tnontionod under Pai.estjnk 
SCO the following: — IJ. J. Seetzen, Rouen dunh Syrian, Ralustina, 
Phonicien, Ac. {4 vols., 1854) ; Rev. J. L. Porter, Rive IVurs in 
Damascus (2 vols., 1855) : The Giant (Jitiex of Raxhan (out of date, 
but somf‘ of the descriptions good, 18O5) ; J. G. Wetzstein, Rene- 
betuht Uher Hauran tmd die Trarhonan (Berlin, 1800) ; Sir R. K, 
Burton and C, E. '1'. Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872) ; (i. Sclminiiolier, 
The Jaulan (i888) ; .Atnla, Pella and Northern Ajlun (i8yu) ; Across 
the Jordan (1886). (Palestine Exjiloration Fund) : Rev. W. Ewing, 
A Journey tn the Hauran (with a large; collertion of inseriplioiis ; 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1805 ; W. Jf, 
Wadtlington’s hm ripivms of Syria may also be consulted ; Dussaud 
(Rene) and Frederic MaeJer, Voyage arrhe<dof>ique an Sufd et dans le 
Djahcl ed-Druz (lyoij. In an imjiortant survey of the Hnuran 
and neigliliouring regions was made under American auspices, directed 
l>y Dr £nno Littmann; the publication of the great harvest of rosulls 
was "Migun in iyo(>. (R. A. S. M.) 

BASHI-BAZOUK, tlie name given to a species of irregular 
mounted troop.s employed by the Turks. 'J’hcy are armed and 
maintained by the government but do not receive pay. They 
do not wear uniform or distinctive badges. Thc‘y fight either 
mounted or dismounted, chiefly the latter, ]>ut are incapable of 
underUiking serious work, because of their lack of discipline, 
'i'heir uncertain temper has sometimes made it necessary for 
the Turkish regular troops to disarm them )>y force, but they are 
often useful in the work of reconnaissance and in outpost duty. 
They are accused, and generally with jii.stice, of robbtiry and 
maltreatment of the civil population, resembling in tho.se things, 
as in their fighting methods and vjilue, the Croats, Pandours 
and Tolpatches of i8th-ccnlury European armies. The term is 
also used of a mounted force, existing in jicace timci in various 
provinces of tlie Turkish empire, wliicli performs the duties of 
gendarmerie. 

BASHKALA, the chief town of a sanjak of the vilayet of Van 
in Asiatic Turkey. It is a military station, situated at an eleva- 
tion of 7500 ft. above scu-Ievel in the valley of the Great Zab 
river. It stjinds on the east slope of lofty bare mountains, 
overlooking a wide valky on the fiirther side of which flow.s the 
Zab. On a knoll above" is a mined fortress formerly occupied 
by a Kurdish Bey. TJuj population numbers some 10,000, 
principally Kurds, but including 1500 Armenians and 1000 
Jews. The place is important as the rentn* of the Hakkiari 
sanjak, a very difficult mountain district to the south-west 
containing numerous tribes of Kurds and Nestorian ("hristians, 
and also the many Kurdish tribes along the Persian frontier. 
The houses arc well built of sun-dried brick, and the streets arc 
wide and fairly clean. Good smiths’ and carpenters’ work is 
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done. The bazaar is small^ although a thriving trade is done 
with the mountain districts. Owing to the great elevation the 
winter is extremely severe, and the summer of short duration. 
Wheat, barley, millet and sesame are cultivated on the plain, 
but fruit and vegetables have mostly to be imported from 
Persia. Roads lead to Van, Urmia in Persia and Mosul through 
the Nestorian country. The Kurd and Nestorian tribes in the 
wilder parts of the Hakkiari Mountains are under slight govern- 
ment control, and are permitted to pay tribute and given self- 
government in a large degree. (F. R. M.) 

BASHKIRS, a people inhabiting the Russian governments of 
Ufa, Orenburg, Perm and Samara, and parts of Vyatka, especi- 
ally on the slopes and confines of the Ural, and in the neighbour- 
ing plains. They speak a latar langu^e, but some authorities 
think that they are ethnically a Finnish tribe transformed by 
Tatar influence. The name Bashkir or Bash-kurt appears for 
the first time in the lieginning of the loth century in the writings 
of Ibn^Foslan, who, describing his travels among the Volga- 
Bulgarians, mentions the Bashkirs as a warlike and idolatrous 
race. ITie name was not used by the jicople themselves in the 
loth century, but is a mere nickname. 

Of European writers, the first to mchtion the Bashkirs are 
Joannes de Plano C^rpini {c. 1200-1260) and William of Rubru- 
quis (1220 1293). 'rhese travellers, who fell in with them in 
the upper parts of the river Ural, call them Pascatir, and assert 
that they spoke at that time the same language as the Hun- 
garians. 'rill the arrival of the Mongolians, about the middle of 
the 13th century, the Bashkirs were a strong and independent 
people and troublesome to their neighlM)urs, the Bulgarians 
and Petchenegs. At the time of the downfall of the Kazan 
kingdom they were in a weak state. In 1556 they voluntarily 
recognized the supremacy of Russia, and, in consecjuence, the 
city of Ufa was founded to defend them from the Kirghiz, tand 
they were subjected to a fur-tax. In 1676 they rcl)elled under a 
leader named Seit, and were with difficulty reduced ; and again 
in 1707, under Aldar and Kusyom, on account of ill-treatment 
by the Russian officials. 'Fheir third and last insurrection was 
in 1735, at the time of the foundation of Orenburg, and it lasted 
for six years. In 1786 they were freed from taxes ; and in 1798 
an irregular army was formed from among them. ^I'hey are now 
divided into cantons and give little trouble, though some differ- 
ences have arisen between them and the government about land 
questions. By mode of life the Bashkirs are divided into settled 
and nomadic. 'Fhe former arc engaged in agriculture, cattle- 
rearing and bee-keeping, and live without want. The nomadic 
portion is snlxlivi(l(‘d, aix'ording to the districts in which they 
wander, into those of the mountains and those of the steppes. 
Almost their sole occupation is the rearing of cattle ; and they 
attend to that in a very negligent manner, not collecting a 
sufficient store of winter fodder for all their herds, hut allowing 
part of them to perish. The Bashkirs are usually very poor, 
and in winter live partly on a kind of gruel called yuryu, and 
badly prepared cheese named skurt. They are hospitable but 
suspicious, apt to plunder and to the last degree lazy. They 
have large heads, black hair, eyes narrow and flat, small fore- 
heads, ears always sticking out and a swarthy skin. In general, 
they arc strong and muscular, and able to endure all kinds of 
labour and privation. They profess Mahommedanism, but know 
little of its doctrines. 'Fheir intellectual development is low. 

Sec J. P. Carpini. lAbcf Tartarorum, edited under the title Rdations 
des Mougoh rtfi Tartares, hy d’Avezac (Paris 1838) ; GuUelmus de 
Rubruquts. The Journex of William of liuhtuch to the Eastern Parts 
0/ the B otld. triinsliittMihv \V. W. Kockhill (London, Ujcx)) ; Semenofi, 
Slovar Poss. Imp., a.v. ; Friihn, “ He Baskiris." in M^m, de VAcad, de 
Sf-PPershourg [1S22) \ Flo:insU \. in Evropi (1874) ; and 

Katarinskij, ntclionnaire Hashkir-Russe (looo). 

BASHKIRTSEFF, MARI A CONSTANTINOV A [M ARIE] (1860-^ 
1884), Russian artist and writer, was bom at Gavrontsi in the 
government of Pultowa in Russia on the 23rd of November 
i860. When Marie was seven years old, as her father (marshal 
of the nobili^ at Pultowa) and her mother were unable through 
incompatibility to live together, Madame Bashkirtseff with her 


little daughter left Russia to spend the winters at Nice or in 
Italy, and the summers at German watering-places. Marie 
acquired an education superior to that given to most girls of her 
rank. She could read Plato and Virgil in the original, and write 
four languages with almost equal facility. A gifted musician, 
she at first hop>ed to be a singer, and studied seriously in Italy 
to that end; her voice, however, was not strong enough to 
stand hard work and failed her. Meanwhile she was also learmng 
to draw. When she lost her voice she devoted herself to painting, 
and in 1877 settled in Paris, where she worked steadily in 
Tony Robert-Fleury’s studio. In 1880 she exhibited in the 
salon a portrait of a woman ; in 1881 she exhibited the Atelier 
Julian” ; in 1882 “ Jean et Jacques” ; in 1884 the “Meeting,” 
and a portrait in pastel of a lady — her cousin — now in the 
Luxeml^urg gallery, for which she was awarded a fnention 
honorable. Her health, always delicate, could not endure the 
labour she imposed on herself in addition to the life of fashion 
in which she became involved as a result of her success as an 
artist, and she died of consumption on the 31st of October 1884, 
leaving a small series of works of remarkable promise. From her 
childhood Marie Bashkirtseff kept an autobiographical journal ; 
but the editors of these brilliant confes-sions {Journal de Marie 
Bashkirtseff^ aiming apparently at captivating the reader’s 
interest by the girl’s precocious gifts and by the names of the 
various distinguished persons with whom she came in contact, so 
treated certain portions as to draw down vehement protest. 
'J'his, to some extent, has brought into question the stamp of 
truthfulness which constitutes the chief merit of this extra- 
ordinarily interesting book. A further instalment of Marie 
Bashkirtseff literature was published in the shape of letters 
between her and Guy de Maupassant, with whom she started a 
correspondence under a feigned name and without revealing her 
identity. 

See Mathilde Blind. A Study of Marie Bashkirtseff (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1892) ; The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff : an Exposure 
and a Defence, by ** S.” (showing that there is throughout a mistake 
of four years in the date of the diary) ; Black and White, 6th Feb. 
and iilh April 1891, pp. 17, 304 ; The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff , 
translated, with an Introduction, by Mathilde Blind (2 vols., London, 
1890) ; The Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff (i vol.). (B. K.) 

BASIL,’ known as Basil the Great (c. 330-379), bishop of 
Caesarea, a leading churchman in the 4th century, came of a 
famous family, which gave a number of distinguished supporters 
to the Church. His eldest sister, Macrina, was celebrated for her 
saintly life ; his second brother was the famous Gregory of 
Nyssa ; his youngest was Peter, bishop of Sebaste ; and his 
eldest brother was the famous Christian jurist Naiicratius. 
Ilicre was in the whole family a tendency to ecstatic emotion 
and enthusiastic piety, and it is worth noting that Cappadocia 
had already gi^Tn to the Church men like Firmilian and Gregory 
Thaumatiirgiis. Basil was lx)rn about 330 at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. While he was still a child, the family removed to 
Pontus ; hut he soon returned to Cappadocia to live with his 
mother’s relations, and seems to have been brought up by his 
grandmother Macrina. Eager to learn, he went to Constantin- 
ople and spent four or five years there and at Athens, where 
he had Gregor)’ of Nazianzus for a fellow-student. Both 
men were deeply influenced by Origen, and compiled the well- 
known anthology of his writings, known as Philocdia (edited by 
J. A. Robinson, Cambridge, 1893). It was at Athens that he 
seriously began to think of religion, and resolved to seek out the 
most famous hermit saints in Syria and Arabia, in order to 
learn from them how to attain to that enthusiastic piety in 

^ The name Basil also belongs to several other distinguished 
churchmen. (1) Basil, bishop of Ancyra from 336 to 360. a semi- 
Arian, highly favoured by the emperor Constantine, and a great 
polemical writer ; none of his works arc extant. (2) Basil of Selcucia 
( 11 . 448-458), a bishop who shifted sides continually in the Eiitychian 
controversy, and who wrote extensively : his works wore published 
in I’aris in 1622. (3) Basil of Anevra, fl. 787 he op|>osed image- 
worship at the second council of Nicaea, but afterwards retracted. 
(4) Basil of Achrida, archbishop of Tlics!?alonica About 1155: he 
was a stanch upholder of the claims of the Eastern Church against 
the widening supremacy of the papacy. 
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which he delighted, and how to keep his body under by niacera- 
tion and other ascetic devices. After this we find him at the 
head of a convent near Amesi in Pontus, in which his mother 
Emilia, now a widow, his sister Macrina and several other ladies, 
gave themselves to a pious life of prayer and charitable works. 
He was not ordained presbyter until 365, and his ordination was 
probably the result of the entreaties of his ecclesiastical superiors, 
who wished to use his talents against the Arians, who were 
numerous in that part of the country and were favoured by the 
Arian emperor, Valens, who then reigned in Constantinople. In 
370 Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, died, and Basil was chosen to 
succeed him. It was then that his great powers were called into 
action. Caesarea was an important diocese, and its bishop was, 
ex officio, exarch of the great diocese of Pontus. Hot-blooded 
and somewhat imperious, Basil was also generous and sym- 
pathetic. His zeal for orthodoxy did not blind him to what 
was good in an opponent ; and for the sake of peace and charity 
he was content to waive the use of orthodox terminology when 
it could be surrendered without a sacrifice of truth.’' He died 
in 379. 

The principal theological writings of Basil are his De Spiriiu 
Sancio, a lucid and edifying appeal to Scripture and early Chris- 
tian tradition, and his three books against Eunomius, the chief 
exponent of Anomoian Arianism. He was a famous preacher, 
and many of his homilies, including a series of lenten lectures on 
the Hexaemerotty and an exposition of the psalter, have l)een 
preserved. His ascetic tendencies arc exhibited in the M or alia 
and Regidae, ethical manuals for use in the world and the 
cloister respectively. His three hundred letters reveal a rich 
and observant nature, which, despite the troubles of ill-health 
and ecclesiastical unrest, remained optimistic, tender and 
even playful. His principal efforts as a reformer were directed 
towards the improvement of the lituigy, and the reformation of 
the monastic orders of the East. (See Basilian Monk.s.) 

Biiii.iOGRAPHY. Editions of his works ap]>o.aj'ed at Basel (1532) ; 
J*aris, by J. Gamier and P. Maraims (1721-1730), and by L. dc 
Sinner (1839). Migne’s Patrol,: set, graec, 29-32 ; Dc Spiriiu Sanrto, 
(*< 1 . C. F. H. Johnston (Oxford, 1892) ; Liturgia, cd. A. Rolx^rtson 
(Jxnidon, 1894). See also the patrologics, e,g, that of O. Bardcm- 
hewer, and the histories of dogma, c.g. those of A. Haniack and 
F. Loofs. 

BASIL I. (d. 886 ), known as the “Macedonian," Roman 
emperor in the East, was born of a family of Armenian (not 
Slavonic) descent, settled in Macedonia. He spent a part of his 
boyhood in captivity in Bulgaria, whither his family was carried 
by the Bulgarian prince Krum in 813. He succeeded in escaping 
and was ultimately lucky enough to enter the service of I'lieo- 
philitzes, a relative of the Caesar Banlas (uncle of Michael HI.), 
as groom. It seems that while serving in this capacit}' he visiterl 
Patrac with his master, and gained the favour of Dutiiclis, a very 
wealthy lady of that place, who received him into her household, 
and endowed him W9lh a fortune. He earned the notice of 
Michael III. by winning a victory in a wrestling match, and soon 
became the emperor’s boon companion and was appointed 
chamberlain (parakoemomeno.^). A man of his stamp, advancing 
unscrupulously on the road of fortune, had no hesitation in 
divorcing his wife and marrying a mistress of Michael, Eudocia 
Ingerina, to please his master. It was commonly believed that 
Ixio VI., Basil’s successor and reputed son, was really the son of 
Michael. The next step was to murder the powerful Caesar 
Bardas, w’ho, as the emperor was devoted to amusement, virtu- 
ally ruled the empire ; this was done with the emperor’s consent 
by Basil’s owm hand (April 866) and a few weeks later Basil was 
raised to the imperial dignity. Hitherto few perhaps had divined 
in the unprincipled adventurer, who shared in the debauclics of 
the imperial drunkard, the talents of a born ruler. On the 
throne he soon displayed the serious side of his nature and his 
exceptional capacities for administration. In Septcmlier 867 he 
caused his worthless benefactor to be assassinated, and reigned 
alone. He inaugurated a new age in the history of the empire, 
associated with the dynasty which he founded, — “the Mace- 
donian dynasty ” it is usually called ; it would be more instructive 
to call it Armenian.” It was a period of territorial expansion, 
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during which the empire was the strongest power m Europe. 
Hie great legislative work which Basil undertook and his suc- 
cessor completed, and which may be described as a revival of 
Justinianean law, entitles him to the designation of a second 
Justinian (the Basilica, a collection of laws in sixty books ; and 
the manuals known as the Prochiron and Epanagoge. For thi.s 
legislation see Basilica and Roman Empire, Later). His 
financial administration was prudent. His ecclesiastical policy 
was marked by a wish to keep on good terms with Rome. One 
of his first acts was to exile the patriarch Photius and restore his 
rival Ignatius, whose claims were supported by the ptipe. Vet 
he had no intention of yielding to Rome's pretensions beyond a 
certain point. The decision of the Bulgarian tsar Michael to 
submit the new Bulgarian Church to the jurisdiction of Con- 
stantinople was a great blow to Rome, who had hoped to secure 
it for herself. In 877 Photius became patriarch again, and there 
was a virtual though not a formal breach with Rome. Thus the 
independence of the Greek ('hurch may be said to date from the 
time of Basil. His reign was marked by a tniublesome war with 
the Paulician heretics, an inheritance from his predecessor ; 
the death of their able chief Chrysochir led to the definite sub- 
jection of this little state, of which the chief stronghold was 
Tcphrice on the upper Euphrates, and which the Saracens had 
helped to bid a long defiance to the government of Constantinople. 
There was the usual frontier warfare with the Saracens in Asia 
Minor. Cyprus was recovered, but only retained for seven years. 
Syracuse was lost, but Bari was won back and those parts of 
Calabria which had been occupied by the Saracens. 'Fhe last 
successes opened a new period of Byzantine domination in 
southern Italy. Above all, New Rome was again mistress of the 
.sea, and esjxjcially of the gates of the Adriatic. Basil reigned 
nineteen years as sole sovereign. His death (29th of August 886) 
was due to a lever contracted in consequence of a serious accident 
in hunting. A stag dragged him from his horse by fixing its 
antlers in his belt. He was saved by an attendant who cut him 
loose with a knife. His last act was to cause his saviour to be 
beheaded, suspecting him of the intention to kill and not to 
rescue. Basil is one of the most remarkable examples of a man, 
without education and exposed to the most demoralizing in- 
fiuences, manifesting extraordinary talents in the government 
of a great state, when he had climbed to the throne by acts of 
unscrupulous bloodshed. 

Soi)Rcit.s. - - Ti/^r Basilii, ]>v his grandson Constantine? VI 1 . (bk. 
V, of the* Continuation of Iheophanes, cd. Bonn); Gcncsius (ed. 
Bonn); Vita fUithyrnii. cd. l>c Boor (BerJin, 1888). Ol the Arabic 
.sources T.abari is the most imi>ortanl. 

jModekn Works. I’inlay, History of Grnere, vol. ii. (Oxford, 
1877) * Criblxjn, Dei line and Fall, vols. v. and vi. (cd. Bury, London. 
1898) ; IIcrgcnnithcT, Photius, Patriarch von Constanitnopel. vol. ii. 
(Regensburg, 1867). (J. B. B.) 

BASIL II. (c, 958-1025), known as Buloakoktoncls (.slayer of 
Bulgarians), Roman emperor in the East, son of Romanus II. and 
Theophano, great-great-grandson of Basil 1 .. was born about 958 
and crowned on the 22nd of April 9^x5. After their father's death 
(963) he and his younger brother Constantine were nominal 
emijerors during the actual reigns of Nieepliorus Phocas, their 
stepfather, and J ohn Tzimisces. On the death of the latter ( loth 
of January 976) tliey assumed the sovereignty without a colleague, 
but throughout their joint reign ( onstantine exercised no ix)wer 
and devoted himself chiefly to pleasure. This was in accordance 
with the Byzantine principle that in the case of two or more 
co-regnant only one govern(;d. Basil wa.s a brave soldier 

and a superb horseman ; he was to approve himself a strong ruler 
and an able general. He did not at first display the full extent of 
his energy. The administration remained in the hands of the 
eunuch Basileios (an illegitimate son of Romanus 1.), president of 
the senate, a wily and gifted man, who hoped that the young 
emperors would be his puppets. Basil waited and watched 
without interfiling, and devoted himself to learning the details 
of administrative busine.ss and instructing hirn.self in military 
science. During this time the throne was s<*ri(*i!sly endangered 
by the rebtdlion of an ambitious general who aspired to play the 
part of Nicephorus Phoc^ or 'rzimisccs. I’his was Bardas 
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Sderus^ whom the eunuch deposed from his post of general in the 
East. He belonged to the powerful landed aristocracy of Asia 
Minor, whose pretensions were a perpetual menace to the throne. 
He made himself master of the Asiatic provinces and threatened 
Constantinople. To oppose him, Bardas Phocas, another general 
who had revolted in the previous reign and been interned in a 
monastery, was recalled. Defeated in two battles, he was vic- 
torious in a third and the revolt was suppressed (979). Phocas 
remained general in the East till 987, when he rebelled and was 
proclaimed emperor by his troops. It seems that the minister 
Basileios was privy to this act, and the cause was dissatisfaction 
at the energy which was displayed by the emperor, who showed 
that he was determined to take the administration into his own 
hands and personally to control the army. Phocas advanced to 
the Hellespont and besieged Abydos. Basil obtained timely aid, 
in the shape of Varangian mercenaries, from his brother-in-law 
Vladimir, the Russian prince of Kiev, and marched to Abydos. 
The two armies were facing each other, when Basil galloped 
forward, seeking a personal comlmt with the usurper who was 
riding in front of h is lines. Phocas, j list as he prepared to face him, 
fell from his horse and was found to be dead. This ended the 
reliellion. 

The fall of Basileios followed ; he was punished with exile and 
the confiscation of his enormous property. Basil made ruthless 
war uf)on the system of immense estates which had grown up in 
Asia Minor and which his predecessor, Komanus I., had en- 
deavoured to check. (For this evil and the legislation which was 
aimed at it see Roman Empire, Later.) He sought to protect 
the lower and middle classes. 

Basil gained some .successes against the Saracens (995 ) ; but 
his most important work in the East was the annexation of the 
principalities of Armenia. He created in those highlands a 
strongly fortified frontier, which, if his successors had been 
capable, should have proved an effective barrier against the 
invasions of the Seljuk Turks. The greatest achievement of the 
reign was the subjugation of Bulgaria. After the death of 
'IV.imi.S(:es(who had reduced only the eastern part of the Bulgarian 
kingdom), the power of Bulgaria was restored by the Tsar 
Samuel, in whom Basil found a worthy foe. The emperor’s first 
efforts against him were unsuccessful (981), and the war was not 
msumed till 1)96, Samuel in the meantime extending his rule along 
the Adriatic coast and imposing his lordship on Servia. Eastern 
Bulgaria was finally recovered in 1000 ; but the war continued 
with varying successes till 1014, when the Bulgarian army suffered 
an overwhelming defeat. Basil blinded 15,000 prisoners, leaving 
a one-eyed man to every hundred to lead them to their tsar, who 
fainted at the sight and died two days later. The last sparks of 
resistance were extinguished in 1018, and the great .Slavonic realm 
lay in tlie dust. 'I’he power of Byzantium controlled once more 
the Illyrian peninsula. Basil died in December T025 in the midst 
of preparations to send a naval expedition to recover Sicily from 
the Saraams. 

Basil's reign marks the highest point of the power of the 
Eastern empire since Justinian I. Part of the credit is due to 
his predecessors Nicephoriis and Izimisces, but the greater 
part belongs to him. lie dedicated himself unsparingly to the 
laborious duties of ruling, and he had to reckon throughout with 
the ill-will of a rich and powerful section of his subjects. He was 
hard and cruel, without any refinement or interest in culture. In 
a contemporary psalter (prescr\Td in the library of St Mark at 
Venice) there is a portrait of him, with a grey beard, crowned and 
robed in imjierial costume. 

AvTiiORiTirs Lro Diaconus (ccl. Bonn. 1828) ; r.srllus, History 
ed. Sat has, I^ondon. tSi)o) ; (Irorgo Oedrcniis {Chromite, transcribed 
rom the work of John Scylitzes. vol. ii,. ed. Bonn. 18,10) ; Zonaras. 
bk. xvii, ^ed. Bonn, vol, iii., 1807) ; CiKaiuncnus. Stratef>ikon (ed. 
Vasilicvski and jernstedt. St Petersburg, 189b) ; YaUya of Antioch 
(contemporary Asiatic chronicle), extracts with Russian translation 
hv Rosen (St*Petersbnrj». 1883) ; A1 Mekin (Elmacinns), Historia 
Saracenica (<*d. with I^tin translation Ity Erpenins, Leiden. 1625) : 
** Laws {Novellar) of TiasU " (ed. Zacharin von I^ingenthal. in Jus 
Crarco-Komanum, vol, iii.. 1853) ; Ibnlay, Hist, of Greece ; Giblxm, 
Pnh'ne amt Fait ; G. Schlumlxjrgcr, Vtpopie bysantine, part i. and 
part ii. (l^ris, 1896. 1900). (]. B. B.) 


BASIL (Russ. Vasily), the name of four grand -dukes of 
Moscow and tsars of Muscovy . 

Basil I. Dmitrevich (1371-1425), son of Dmitri (Denietrius) 
Donskoi, whom he succeeded in 1389, married ^phia, ^e 
daughter of Vitovt, grand-duke of Lithuania. In his reign 
the grand -duchy of Muscovy became practically heredity, 
and asserted its supremacy over all the surrounding princi- 
palities. Nevertheless Basil received his yarluik, or investiture, 
from the Golden Horde and was compelled to pay tribute 
to the grand khan, Tokhtamuish. He annexed the princi- 
pality of Suzdal to Moscovy, together with Murom, Kozelsk 
Pcremyshl, and other places ; reduced the grand-duchy of Rostov 
to a state of vassalage ; and acquired territory from the republic 
of Cireat Novgorod by treaty. In his reign occurred the invasion 
of Timur (1395), who ruined the Volgan regions, but did not 
penetrate so far as Moscow. Indeed Timur’s raid was of service 
to the Russian prince as it all but wiped out the Golden Horde, 
which for the next twelve years was in a state of anarchy. During 
the whole of this time no tribute was paid to the khan, though 
vast sums of money were collected in the Moscow treasury for 
military purposes. In 1408 the Mirza Edigei ravaged Muscovite 
territory, but was unable to take Moscow. In 1412, however, 
Basil found it necessary to pay the long-deferred visit of sub- 
mission to the Horde. The most important ecclesiastical event 
of the reign was the elevation of the Bulgarian, Gregory Tsamblak, 
to the metropolitan see of Kiev (1425) by Vitovt, grand-duke of 
Lithuania ; the immediate political consequence of which was 
the weakening of the hold of Muscovy on the south-western 
Russian states. During Basil's reign a terrible visitation of the 
** Black Death ” decimated the population. 

S<‘«* T. Schiemann, Riissland his ins 77. Jahrhunderi (tfOtha, 
1885-1887). 

Basil II., called Temny (“ the Blind”) (1415-1462), son of 
the preceding, succeeded his father as grand-duke of Moscow in 
1425. He was a man of small ability and unusual timidity, 
though not without tenacity of purpose. Nevertheless, during 
his reign Moscow steadily increased in power, as if to show that 
the personality of the grand-dukes had become quite a subor- 
dinate factor in its development. In 1430 Basil was seized by 
his uncle, George of Halicz, and sent a prisoner to Kostroma ; 
but the nation, dissatisfied with George, released Basil and in 
1433 returned in triumph to Moscow. George, however, took 
the field against him and Basil fled to Novgorod. On the death 
of George, Basil was at constant variance with George's children, 
one of whom, Basil, he had blinded ; but in 1445 the grand-duke 
fell into the hands of blind Basil’s brother, Shemyak, and was 
himself deprived of his sight and banished to UgHch (1445). 
The clergy and people, however, being devoted to the grand-duke, 
assisted him not only to recover his throne a second time, but to 
put Shemyak to flight, and to seize Halicz, his patrimony. 
During the remainder of Basil II.’s reign he slowly and un- 
obtrusively added district after district to the grand-duchy of 
Muscovy, so that, in fine, only the republics of Novgorod and 
Pskov and the principalities of Tver and Vereya remained 
independent of Moscow. Yet all this time the realm was overrun 
continually by the Tatars and Lithuanians, and suffered severely 
from their depredations. Basil’s reign saw the foundation of 
the Solovetsk monastery and the rise of the khanate of the 
Crimea. In 1448 the north Russian Church became virtually 
independent of the patriarchal see of Constantinople by adopting 
the practice of selecting its metropolitan from among native 
priests and prelates exclusively. 

See S. M. Solovrv, History of Russia (Russ.), (Potersbiirg, 1895). 

Basil III., Ivanovich (1479^1533), tsar of Miisco\y, son of 
Ivan 111 . and Sophia Palaeologa, succeeded his father in 1505. 
A crafty prince, with all the tenacity of his race, Basil succeeded 
in incorporating with Muscovy the last remnants of the ancient 
independent principalities, by accu.sing the princes of Ryazan 
and Syeversk of conspiracy against him, seizing their persons, 
and annexing their domains (1517-1523). Seven years earlier 
(24th of Januar\’ 1510) the last free republic of old Russia, Pskov, 
was deprived of its charter and assembly-bell, which were sent 
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to Moscow, and tsarish governors were api^nted to rule it. 
Basil also took advantage of the difficult position of Sigismund 
of Poland to capture Smolensk, the great eastern fortress of 
Poland (1512), chiefly through the aid of the rebel Lithuanian, 
Prince Michael Glinsky, who provided him with artillery and 
engineers from western Europe. The loss of Smolensk was the 
first serious injury inflicted by Muscovy on Poland and only the 
exigencies of Sigismund compelled him to acquiesce in its 
surrender (1522). Equally successful, on the whole, was Basil 
against the Tatars. Although in 1519 he was obliged to buy off 
the khan of the Crimea, Mahommed Girai, under the very walls 
of Moscow, towards the end of his reign he established the 
Russian influence on the Volga, and in 1530 placed the pre- 
tender Elanyei on the throne of Kazan. Basil was the first 
grand-duke of Moscow who adopted the title of tsar and the 
double-headed ^le of the East Roman empire. By his second 
wife, Helena Glinska, whom he married in 1526, Basil had a son 
Ivan, who succeeded him as Ivan IV. 

Soc Sigismund Herberstain, Rerum Moscoviticarum Commentarii 
(Vumna, 1549) ; P. A. Bydov, Russian History Previous to the 
Reforms of Peter the Great (Russ.), (Petersburg, 1895) ; E. I. Kash- 
provsky. The War of Basil 111 . with Sifjismund 1 . (Russ.), (Nyozhin, 
1899). 

Basil IV., Shuiskv (d. 1612), tsar of Muscovy, was during the 
reigns of Theodore I. and Boris (iodunov, one of the leading 
boyars of Muscovy. It was he who, in obedience to the secret 
orders of Tsar Boris, went to Uglich to inciuire into the cause of 
the death of Demetrius, the infant son of Ivan the I'crrihlc, who 
had been murdered there by the agents of Boris. Shuisky 
obsequiously reported that it was a case of suicide ; yet, on the 
death of Boris and the accession of his son Theodore II., the 
false boyar, in order to gain favour with the first false Demetrius, 
went back upon his own words and recognized the pretender as 
the real Demetrius, thus bringing about the assassination of the 
young Theodore. Shuisky then plotted against the false 
Demetrius and procured his death (May 1606) also by publicly 
confessing that the real Demetrius had been indeed slain and that 
the reigning tsar was an impostor. This was the viler in him as 
the pseudo- Demetrius had already forgiven him one conspiracy. 
Shuisky \s adherents thereupon proclaimed him tsar (19th of May 
1606). He reigned till the 19th of July 1610, but was never 
generally recognized. ICven in Moscow itself he had little or no 
authority, and was only not deposed by the dominant boyars 
because they had none to put in his place. Only the popularity 
of liis heroic cousin, Prince Michael Skopin-Shuisky, who led 
his armies and fought his battles for him, and soldiers from 
Sweden, whose assistance he purchased by a disgraceful cession 
of Russian territory, kept him for a time on his unstable throne. 
In 1610 he was deposed, made a monk, and finally carried off as 
a trophy by the Polish grand hetman, Stanislaus Zolkicwski. 
He died at Warsaw in 1612. 

See D. T. Ilovaisky, The Troubled Period of the Musoovite Realm 
(Russ.), (Moscow, 1894) ; S. 1 . Platonov, Sketches of the Great Anarchy 
in the Realm of Moscow (Pctc;rsburg, 1899) ; D. V. Tsvy^^ltcv, Tsar 
Vasilv Shuisky (Russ.), (Warsaw, 1901-1903) ; R. Nislw*! Bam, 
Slavonic Europe, ch. viii. (Cambridge, 1907). (R. N. B.) 

BASILIAN MONKS, those who follow the rule of Basil the 
Great. The chief importance of the monastic rule and institute 
of St Basil lies in the fact that to this day his reco istruction of 
the monastic life is the basis of the monasticism of the Greek and 
Slavonic Churches, though the monks do not call themselves 
Basilians. St Basil's claim to the authorship of the Rules and 
other ascetical writings that go under his name, lias been ques- 
tioned ; but the tendency now is to recognize as his at any rate 
the two sets of Rules. Probably the truest idea of his monastic 
system may be derived from a correspondence between him and 
St Gregory Nazianzen at the beginning of his monastic life, the 
chief portions whereof are tran.slated by Newman in the Church 
of the Fathers, “ Ba.sil and Gregory,” §§ 4, 5. On leaving Athens 
Basil vi.sited the monasteries of Eg5q)t and Palestine ; in the 
latter country and in Syria the monastic life tended to become 
more and more eremitical and to run to great extravagances in 
the matter of bodily austerities (see Monasticism). When 
(c. 360) Basil formed his monastery in the neighbourhood of 
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Neocaes^ea in Pontus, he deliberately set himself against these 
tendencies. He declared that the cenobitical life is superior to 
the eremitical i that fasting and austerities should not interfere 
with prayer or work ; that work should form an integral part of 
the monastic life, not merely as an occupation, but for its own 
sake and in order to do good to others ; and therefore that 
monasterie.s should be near towns. All this was a new departure 
in monachism. The life St Basil established was strictly ceno- 
bitical, with common prayer seven times a day, common work, 
common meals. It was, in spite of the new ideas, an austere life, 
of the kind called contemplative, given up to jirayer, the reading 
of the Scriptures and heavy field-work. The so-called Rules (the 
Longer and the Shorter) are catechisms of the spiritual life rather 
than a body of regulations for the corporate working of a com- 
munity, such as is now understood by a monastic rule. Appar- 
ently no vows were taken, but obedience, personal poverty, 
chastity, self-denial, and the other monastic virtues were strongly 
enforced, and a monk was not free to abiindon the monastic life. 
A novitiate had to he passed, and young boys were to be educated 
in the monastery, but were not expected to l>ecome monks. 

St Basil’s influence, and the greater suitability of his institute 
to European ideas, ensured the propagation of Basilian 
monachism ; and Sozomcn says that in Qippadocia and the 
neighbouring provinces there were no hermits but only cenobites. 
However, the eastern hankering after the eremitical life long 
survived, and it was only by dint of legislation, both ecclesiastical 
(council of Clialcedon) and civil (Justinian Code), that the 
Basilian cenobitic form of monasticism came to prevail throughout 
the Greek -speaking lands, though the eremitical forms have 
always maintained themselves. 

Greek monachism underwent no development or change for 
four centuries, except the vicissitudes inevitable in all things 
human, which in monastiiusm assume the form of alternations of 
relaxation and revival, llie second half of thtj 8th century seems 
to have been a time of very general decadence ; but about the 
year 800 Theodore, destined to be the only other creative name in 
Greek monachism, became abbot of the monastery of the Studium 
in C onstantinople. He set himself to reform his monastery and 
restore St Ba-siFs spirit in its primitive vigour. But to effect this, 
and to give permanence to the reformation, he saw that there was 
need of a more practical code of laws to regulate the details of the 
daily life, as a supplement to St Basil's Rules. He therefore drew 
up constitutions, afterwards codified (s(‘e Mignc, Patrol, Grace. 
xeix., 170.P i757),whichbecAmelhenonnof the life at the Studium 
monastery, and gradually spread thence to the mi»nasteries of the 
rest of the Ciroek empire. Thus to this day the Rules of Basil and 
the Constitutions of Theodore the Studite, along with the c anons 
of the Councils, constitute the chief part of Greek and Russian 
monastic law. 

'J'hc sjiirit of Greek monacliism, as regenerat(*fJ by Theodore, 
may best be gathered from his LrlterSj Discourses and Testa- 
ment.^ Under the abbot were several officials to superintend the 
various departments ; the liturgical services in the church took 
up a considerable portion of the day, but 'i'heodore secm.s to have 
made no attempt to revive the early practice of the Studium in 
this matter (.see AcoKMijrrf) ; the rest of the lime was divided 
between reading and work ; the latter iriclucled the chief handi- 
crafts, for the monks, only ten in number, when Theodore became 
abbot, increased under his rule to over a thousand. One kind of 
work practised with great zeal and success by the Studite monks, 
was the copying of manuscripts, so that to them and to the schools 
that went forth from them we owe a great number of existing 
Greek MSS. and the preservation of many works of classical and 
ecclesiastical antiquity. In addition to this, literary and theo- 
logical studies were pursued, and the mysticism of pseudo- 
Dionysius was cultivated. The life, though simi)le and self- 
denying and hard, was not of extreme austerity. 'I'hcre was a 
division of the monks into two classes, similar to the divisioi in 
vogue in later time in the West into choir-monks and lay-brothers. 
The life of the choir-monks was predominantly contemplative, 

’ Spccimt-n passages, and also a general piefnn of the life, will he 
found in Miss* .Alice Gardtier's Theodore of Studium, ch. v. 
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being taken up with the church services and private prayer and 
study ; the lay-brothers carried on the various trades and external 
works. There is little or no evidence of works of charity outside 
the monastery being undertaken by Studite monks. Strict per- 
sonal poverty was enforced, and all were encouraged to approach 
confession and communion frequently. Vows had been imposed 
on monks by the council of Chalcedon (451). The picture of 
Studite life is the picture of normal Greek and Slavonic monachism 
to this day. 

During the middle ages the centre of Greek monachism shifted 
from Constantinople to Mount Athos. The first monastery to be 
founded here was that of St Athanasius {c, efio), and in the course 
of the next three or four centuries monasteries in great numbers — 
Greek, Slavonic and one Latiiv— were established on Mount 
Athos, some twenty of which still survive. 

Basilian monachism spread from Greece to Italy and Russia. 
Ruhnus had translated St Basil's Rules into Latin {c, 400) and 
they became the rule of life in certain Italian monasteries. They 
were known to St Benedict, who refers his monks to “ the Rule of 
our holy Father Basil,”-— indeed St Benedict owed more of the 
ground-ideas of liis Rule to St Basil than to any other monastic j 
legislator. In the 6th and 7th centuries there appear to have | 
been Greek monasteries in Rome and south Italy and espcci^dly 
in Sicily. But during the course of the 8th, gth and 1 oth centuries 
crowds of fugitives poured into southern Italy from Greece and 
Sicily, under stress of the Saracenic, Arab and other invasions ; 
and from the middle of the 9th century I^asilian monasteries, 
peopled by Grcek-s[)eaking monks, were established in great 
numbers in Calabria and spread northwards as far as Rome. 
Some of them existed on into the i8th century, but the only 
survivor now is the monastery founded by St Nilus {c, 1000) at 
Grottaf errata in the Alban Hills. Professor Kirsopp Lake has 
(1903) written four vtiluable articles {Journal of Theological 
Studies, iv., v.) on “ The Greek monasteries of South Italy ” ; he 
deals in detail with their scriptoria and the dispersal of their 
libraries, a matter of much interest, in that some of the chief 
(Collections of Greek MSS. in western Europe — as the Bessarion 
at Venice and a great numl)er at the Vatican — come from the 
spoils of these Italian Basilian houses. 

Of much gre.ater importance was the importation of Basilian 
monachism into Russia, for it thereby became the norm of 
monachism for all the Slavonic lands. Greek monks played a 
considerable part in the evatigelization of the Slavs, and the first 
Russian monastery was founded at Kiev (c. 1050) by a monk from 
Mount Athos. The monastic institute had a great development 
in Russia, and at the present day there are in the Russian empire 
some 400 monasteries of men and loo of women, many of which 
support hcjspitals, almshouses and schools. In the other Slavonic 
lands there are a considerable number of monasteries, as also in 
Greece itself, while in the Turkish dominions there are no fewer 
than 1 00 Greek monasteries. The monasteries are of three kinds : 
cenobia proper, wherein full monastic common life, with ])er.sonal 
poverty, is observed ; others called idiorrhythmtCy wherein the 
monks are allowed the use of their private means and lead a 
generally mitipted and free kind of monastic life ; and the lauras, 
wherein the life is semi -eremitical. Greek and Sla^'onic monks 
wear a black habit. The visits of Western scholars in modern 
times to Greek monasteries in search of MSS. — notably to St 
Catherine's on Mount Sinai, and to Mount Athos- has directed 
much attention to contemporary (ircck monachism, and the 
accounts of these expeditions commonly contain descriptions, 
more or less sympathetic and intelligent, of the present-day life 
of Greek monks. ’Flic first such account was Rolxjrt Curzon’s in 
parts iii. (1834) and iv. (1837) of the Monasteries of the Levant ; 
the most recent in English is Athelstan Riley ’s A thos (1887). The 
life is mainly given up to devotional ('ontemphtive exercises; the 
church services are of extreme length ; intellectual study is little 
cultivated : manuol labour has almost disappeared ; there are 
many hermits on Athos 

The ecclesiastical importance of the monks in the various 
branches of the Orthodox Church lies in this, that as bishops 
must Iw celibate, whereas the parochial clergy must be married, 


the bishops are all recruited from the moi^. But besides this 
they have been a strong spiritual and religious influence, as is 
recognized even by those who have scant sympathy wi^ 
monastic ideals (sec Hamack, What is Christianity ? Lect. xiii.. 
end). 

Outside the Orthodox Church are some small congregations 
of Uniat Basilians. Besides Grottaferrata, there are Catholic 
Basilian monasteries in Poland, Hungary, Galicia, Rumania; 
and among the Melchites or Uniat Syrians. 

There have been Basilian nuns from the beginning, St Macrina, 
St Basil’s sister, having established a nunnery which was under 
his direction. The nuns are devoted to a purely contemplative 
life, and in Russia, where there are about a hundred nunneries, 
they are not allowed to take final vows until the age of sixty. 
They are very numerous throughout the East. 

Authorities. -~ln addition to the authorities for different portions 
of the subject-matter named in the course of this article, may l)e 
mentioned, on St Basil and his Rules, Montalcmbert, Monks of the 
West, second part of bk. ii., and the chapter on St Basil in James O. 
Hannay’s Spirit and Origin of Christian mona&ticism (1003). On the 
history and spirit of Basilian Monachism, Hclyot. Hist, des Ordres 
Religieux, i. (1714) ; Htdmbucher, Orden und Kongregationen (1907), 

i. . § 1 1 ; Abl H* Marin, Les Moines de Constantinople (1897) ; Karl 
Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Monchtitm 
(1898) ; Otto Zocklcr, Askese und Moncktum, pp. 285-309 (1897). 
For general information see Wetzor und Wclte, Kirchenlexicon (ed. 

ii. ), art. “ Basilianer,” and Hcrzog-Hauck, Realeneyklvpddie (ed. 

iii. ), in articles " Monchtum," “ Orienlalische Kirchc," and Athos- 

lierg,** where copious references will be found. (E. C. B.) 

BASILICA, a word of Greek origin (see below), frequently used 
in Latin literature and inscriptions to denote a large covered 
building that could accommodate a considerable number of 
people. Strictly speaking, a l)asilic^ was a building of this kind 
.situated near the business centre of a city and arranged for the 
convenience of mert hants, litigants and persons engaged on the 
public service ; but in a derived sense the word might be used 
for any large structure wherever situated, such as a hall of 
audience (Vitruv. vi. 5. 2) or a covered promenade (wSt Jerome, 
Ep. 46) in a private palace ; a riding-school {basilica eqiiestris 
exercitatoria, CJ.L. vii, 965); a market or store for flowers 
{basilica fioscellaria [Notitia^y or other kinds of goods {basilica 
vesHaria, CJ.L. viii. 20156), ora hall of meeting for a religious 
l)ody. In this derived sense the word came naturally to be 
applied to the c.xtensive buildings used for f'hristian worship 
in the age of ('onstantinc and his successors. 

The question whether this word c'-onveyed to the ancients any 
special architectural significance is a clifhcult one, and some 
writers hold that the name betokened only the use of the building, 
others that it suggested also a certain form. Our knowledge of 
the ancient basilica as a civil structure is derived primarily from 
Vitruvius, and we learn alx)ut it also from existing remains and 
from incidental notices in classical writers and in inscriptions. 
If we review all the evidence we are led to the conclusion that 
there did exist a normal form of the building, though many 
examples deviated therefrom. This normal form we shall under- 
stand if we consider the essential character of the building in 
the light of what Vitruvius tells us of it. 

Vitru\ ius treats the basilica in close connexion with the forum, 
to which in his view it is an adjunct. In the earlier classical 
times, both in Greece and Italy, business of every kind, political, 
commercial and legal, was transacted in the open forum, and 
there also were presented shows and pageants. When business 
increased and the numbers of the population were multiplied, 
it was found convenient to provide additional accommodation for 
these purposes. Theatres and amphitheatres took the per- 
formances and games. Markets provided for those that bought 
and sold, while for business of more important kinds accommoda- 
tion could Ixj secured by laying out new agorae or fora in the 
immediate vicinity of the old. At Rome this was done by means 
of the so-called imperial fora, the latest and most splendid of 
which was that of Trajan. These fora corresponded to the later 
Greek or Hellenistic agora, which, as Vitruvius tells us, was of 
regular form and surrounded by colonnades in two stories, and 
they had the pnictical use of relie>dng the pressure on the 
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original forum (Cic., ad AtL iv. 16). The basilica was a structure 
intended for the same purposes. It was to all intents and 
purposes a covered forum^ and in its normal form was constituted 
by an arrangement of colonnades in two stories round a rect- 
angular space, that was not, like the Greek agora, open, but 
covered with a roof. Vitruvius writes of it as frequented by 
merchants, who would find in it shelter and quiet for the trans- 
action of their business. I^al tribunals were also set up in it, 
tliough it is a mistake to suppose the basilica a mere law court. 
The magistrates who presided over these tribunals had some- 
times platforms, curved or rectangular in plan, provided as part 
of the permanent fittings of the edifice. 

According to Vitruvius (v. i. 4, cf. also vi. 3. 9) the building is 
to be in plan a rectangle, not more than three times nor less than 
twice as long as it is broad. If the site oblige the length to be 
greater, the surplus is to be cut off to form what he calls 
chalcidica, by which must be meant open vestibules. The 
interior is divided into a central space and side aisles one-third 
the width of this. The ground plan of tlie basilica at Pompeii 
(fig. i) illustrates this description, though the superstructure did 
not correspond to the Vitruvian scheme. I’he columns between 
nave and aisles, Vitruvius proceeds, are the same height as tlie 
width of the latter, and the aisle is covered with a flat roof 
forming a terrace {coniignatio) on which people can walk. Sur- 
rounding this on the inner side is a breastwork or parapet 
{pltdeum), which would conceal these promenaders from the 
view of tlie merchants in the basilica below. On the top of this 
parapet stood the upper row of columns, three-quarters as high 
as the lower ones. The spaces between these columns, above the 



Fig. I. — Basilica at Pompeii, i, Portico (Chalciclicum) ; 2, hall of 
basilica ; 3, aisles ; 4, altar ; 5. tribunal ; 6, otticcs. 

top of the pluteum, would be left free for the admission of light 
to the central space, whici) was covered by a roof called by 
Vitruvius (v. i, 6) mediana Usludo, Nothing is said about a 
permanent tribunal or about an apse. 

How far existing remains agree with the Vitruvian scheme will 
be seen as we proceed. We have now to consider the derivation 
of the word “ basilica,” the history of the form of liuilding, and 
its architectural scheme as represented in actual relics. 

The word “ basilica ” is a Latinized form of the Greek adjective 
l^au-ikfKij, ** royal,” and some feminine substantive, such as 
domus, or stoa, must be understood with it. A certain building 
at Athens, wherein the apx^v ^acrtAci's transacted business and 
the court of the Areopagus sometimes assembled, was called 
parrlXtio^ (rrojt, and it is an accredited theory, though it is by 
no means proved, that we have here tlie origin of the later 
basilica. Tt is difficult to see why this was callcfl “ royal ” 
except for some special but accidental reason such as can in this 
case be divined. I'herc are other instances in which a term that 
becomes specific has been derived from .some one specimen 
accidentally named. I-abyrinth ” is one case in point, and 
basilica ” may be another. It is true that we do not know 
what was the shape of the King Archon’s portico, but the same 
name (/ia(riA€to< errod) was given to the grand structure erected 
by Herod the Great along the southern edge of the Temple 
platform at Jerusalem, and this corresponded to the Vitruvian 
scheme of a columned fabric, with nave and aisles and clerestory 
lighting. 

Whether the Roman basilicas, with which we are chiefly 
concerned, were derived directly from the Athenian example, 
or mediately from this through structures of the same kind 


erected in the later Greek cities, is hard to say. We should 
naturally look in that direction for the prototypes of the Roman 
basilicas, but as a fact we are not informed of any very early 
basilicas in these cities. The earliest we know of is the existing 
basilica at Pompeii, that may date back into the 2nd centurj’ 
B.C., whereas basilicas made their appearance at Rome nearly 
at the beginning of that century. The first was erected by M. 
Porcius Cato, the censor, in 184 b.c., and was called after his 
name Basilica Porcia. Cato had recently visited Athens and 
had been struck by the beauty of the city, so that it is quite 
possible that the importation was direct. 

Rome soon obtained other basilicas, of which the important 
Basilica Fulvia-Aemilia came next in point of time, till by the 
age of Augustus there were at least five in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the forum, the* latest and most extensive being the 
Basilica Julia, which ran parallel to its southern side, and is 
shown in plan in fig. 2. The great Basilica Ulpia was built 



Fig. 2. -Plan of Basilica Julia, Rome. 


(From Uaedekers Central ftahy peimiRsion Karl 

by Trajan in connexion with his forum about a.d. 112, and a 
fragment of the C apitoline plan of Rome gives the scheme oi 
it (fig. 3), while an attempted restoration of the interior by 
Canina is shown in fig. 4. 1'hc vaulted basilica of Maxen- 
lius or Constantine on the Via Sacra dales from tlie beginning 
of the 4th century, and fig. 5 gives the siu'lion of it. ILe 
number of public basilicas wc read of at Home alone amounts to 
about a score, while many private basiliias, for business or 
recreation, must also have existed, that in the puUicv of Domitiun 
on the Palatine being the l^cst known. In provincial cities in 
Italy, and indeed all over the empire, basilicas were almost 
universal, and in the case of Italy we have proof of this as early 
as the date of the death of Augustus, for Suetonius (Ang, loo) 
tells us that the ^^ody of that emperor, wlien it was brought from 
iVola in (amjxinia to Rome, rested t/i basilica cujusqite oppidi^ 
As regards existing examples, neither in the peninsula nor the 
provinces can it be said that these give any ade(|uatc idea ol 



Fig. 3. -Plan of Basilica Tllpid, from Capitolinc plan 0/ Rome. 


the former abundance and wide distribution of basilicas. 
Northern Africa contributes one or two examples, and a jilan is 
given of that at I'imgxid (fig. 6). The Gallic ))asiJiras, which 
.nust have been very numerous, are represt pted only by the 
noble structure at 'Frier (Treves), which is now a singk* v ast hall 
180 ft. long, 90 ft. wide and 100 h. high, commandcfl at one end 
by a spacious af)se. There is reason to conjecture that this is 
the basilica erected by ( onstantine, and some authorities l>elicve 
j that originally it had internal colonnarl(?s. In Lnirland basilicas 
I remain in part at Silchester (fig. 7), Uriconium (Wroxeie»), 
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Fig. 4. — Interior view of Trajan's Basilica (Basilica Uipia), as restored by Canina. 


Chester (?) and Linroln, while three others are mentioned in ; 
inscriptions (C.IJ., vii. 287, 445, 965). | 

^ A comparison of the plans of existing basilicas shows con- ' 
sidcrable variety in form. Some basilicas (Julia, Uipia, Pompeii) 
have the central space surrounded by galleries supporteef on 
columns or piers, according to the normal scheme, and the 
newly excavated Hasilii'a Aemilia, north of the Roman fonim, 
agrees with these. In some North African examples, in the 
palace basilica of Domitian, and nt Silchester, there are colon- 
nades down tlie long sides but not across the ends. Others 
(Trier [?|. Timgad) have no interior divisions. One (Maxentiiis) 
is entirely a vaulted structure and in form resembles the great 
halls of tl\e Roman Thermae. At Pompeii, Timgad and Sil- 
chester, there are fixed tribunals, while vaulted apses that may 



Fig. 5. -Section of the Basilica of Maxentius or Constantine 
(IVinple of Peace ). 

have contained tribunals occur in the Ixisilioa of 'Maxentius. 
In the Basilica Julia there was no tribunal at all, though w'c 
know that the Imilding was regularly used for the centumviral 
court (Quint, xii. 5. 6), and the .same w^as the case in the Uipia* 
for the semicircular projection at the end shown on the Capitoline- 
plan was not a vaulted apse and was evidently distinct from 
the basilica. * 

In view of the above it might be questioned whether it is safe 
to speak of a normal form of the basilica, but when w consider 
the vast number of basilicas tliat have perished compared to the 
few that have survived, and the fact tliat the origins and tradi- 
tions of the building show it to have been, as Vitruvius describes 
it, essentially a columned structure, there is ample justification 
for the view expressed earlier in this article. There can be little 
doubt that the earlier basilicas, and the majority of basilicas 
taken as a whole, had a central space with galleries, generally 


in two storeys, round it, and some arrangement for clerestory 
lighting. Later basilicas might vary in architectural scheme, 
while affording the same sort of accommodation as the older ones. 

The relation of the civil basilica of the Romans to the Christian 
church has been extensively discussed, and the reader will find the 
controversy ably summarized in Kraus's Geschichle der chrisUichen 
Kufist, bk. 5, There is nothing remarkable in the fact that a large 
church was called a basilica, for the term was applied, as we have 
seen, to structures of many kinds, and we even find “basilica’’ 
used for the meeting-place of a pagan religious association (Norn, 
Mill. 1891, p. log). The similarity in some respects of the early 
("hristian churches to the normal form of the columned basilica is 
so striking, that we can understand how the theory was once held 
that Christian churches were the actual civil basilicas turned o\ er 
from secular to religious uses. There is no evidence for this in the 
case of public basilicas, and it stands to reason that the demands 
on these for secular purposes would remain the same whether 
('hristianity were the religion of the empire or not. Moreover, 
though there are one or two civil basilicas that resemble churches, 
the latter differ in some 

mnst rpsnprts 1 ForuiXl 


most important respects | 

j from the form of the I t L- t ■■ » ... a f I S. 

basilica that we have 
recognized as normal. 

The early Christian 
liasilicas, at any rate 
in the west, had very 
.seldom, if ever, galleries 
over the siile aisles, and 
their interior is always 
dominated by the semi- 

dome of an apse that Fig. 6. --Han of Basaica adjoininR 
terminates the central the Forum of the Roman city of Timgad, 
nave, whereas, with the in North Africa, 
doubtful exception of (Vrom Gscll's Monutnents antiquts de 
Silchester(/lr^A«Mfogm, »>y of a. 

liii. 549), there is no instance known of a vaulted apse in a 
columned civil basilica of the normal kind. 

When buildings were first expresssly erected for Christian 
worship, in the 3rd or perhaps already in the 2nd centuiy^ A.u. 
(Leclercq, Manuel^ ch. iii. “ Les Edifices chr^tiens avant la paix 
de r^lise ”), they probably took the form of an oblong interior 
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terminated by an apse. After the time of Constantine, when the 
numbers of the faithful were enormously increased, side aisles 
were added, and in this way the structure came to assume an 
appearance similar to that of the civil basilica. A striking 
confirmation of this view has recently come to light at S. Sal>a on 
the Aventine at Rome, where a small and very early church, 
without aisles, has been discovered beneath the floor of the 
present basilica. 

There are, on the other hand, instances in which private 
basilicas in palaces and mansions were handed over to the 
Christians for sacred uses. We know that to have been the case 
with the basilicas of S. Croce in Gerusalemme and S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, which originated in the halls of the Sessorian 
and Liberian palaces respectively, granted by Constantine to the 
Christians. We may adduce also as evidence of the same practice 
a passage in bk. x. ch. 71 of the theological romance known as The 
Recognitions of Clement, probably dating from the early half of the 
3rd century, in which we are told that Theophilus of Antioch, on 
his conversion by St Peter, made over ** the basilica of his house ” 
for a church. But however this may have been, with, perhaps, 
the single exception of S. Croce, the existing Christian basilicas 
were erected from the ground for their sacred purpose. At 
Rome the columns, friezes and other materials of the desecrated 
temples and public buildings furnished abundant materials for 
their construction. The decadence of art is plainly shown by 
the absence of rudimentary architectural knowledge in these 



Fig. 7. — Plan of Basilica adjoining the Forum of the 
Roman city at Silchcsler, Hants. 

(From Archacoiof:ia, vol. liii.) 


reconstructions. Not only are columns of various heights and 
diameters made to do duty in the same colonnade, but even 
different orders stand side by side {e.g. Ionic, Corinthian and 
Composite at S. Maria in Trastevere) ; while pilasters assume a 
horizontal position and serve as entablatures, as at .S. Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura. 1 'here being no such quarry of ready-worked 
materials at Ravenna, the nolde basilicas of that city are free from 
these defects, and exhibit greater unity of design and harmony of 
proportions. 

An early Christian basilica may be thus descriljcd in its main 
features : — A porch supported on pillars (as at S. Clemente) gave 
admission into an open court or airium, surrounded by a colon- 
naded cloister (S. Clemente, Old St Peter’s, S. Ambrogio at Milan, 
Parenzo). In the centre of the court stood a cistern or fountain 
(cantharus, phiale), for drinking and ablutions. In close contiguity 
to the atrium, often to the west, was the baptistery, usually 
octagonal (Parenzo). 'fhe church was entered througli a long 
narrow porch {narthex), lieyond which penitents, or those under 
ecclesiastical censure, were forbidden to pass. Three or more 
lofty doorways, according to the number of the aisles, set in 
marble cases, gave admission to the church. The doors them- 
selves were of rich wood, elabf irately carved with scriptural 
subjects (S. Sabina on the Aventine), or of bronze similarly 
adorned and often gilt. Magnificent curtains, frequently 
embroidered with sacred figures or scenes, closed the entrance, 
keeping out the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 

The interior consisted of a long and wide nave, sometimes as 
much as 80 ft. across, terminating in a semicircular apse, with one 
or sometimes (St Paul’s, Old St Peter’s, St John Lateran) two 
aisles on each side, separated by colonnades of marble pillars 
supporting horizontal entablatures (Old St Peter’s, S. Maria 
Maggiore, S. Lorenzo) or arches (St Paul’s, S. Agnese, S. Clemente, 
the two basilicas of S. Apollinarc at Ravenna). Above the pillars 
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the clerestory wall rose to a great height, pierced in its upper part 
by a mnge of plain round-headed windows. The space between 
the wrindows and the colonnade (the later triforium-space) was 
usually decorated with a series of mosaic pictures in panels. The 
colonnades sometimes extended quite to the end of the church 
(the Ravenna basilicas), sometimes ceased some little distance 
from the end, thus admitting the formation of a transverse aisle 
or transept (St Paul’s, Old St Peter’s, St John Lateran). Where 
this transept occurred it was divided from the nave by a wide arch, 
the face and soffit of which were richly decorated with mosaics. 
Over the crown of the arch we often find a bust of Christ or the 
holy lamb lying upon the altar, and, on either side, the evangel- 
istic symbols, the seven candlesticks and the twenty-four elders. 
Another arch spanned the semicircular apse, in which the church 
always terminated. From Carolingian times this was designated 
the arch of triumph, because a cross was suspended from it. 

The conch or .semi-dome that covered the apse was always 
covered with mosaic pictures, usually paintings of our Lord, cither 
seated or standing, with St Peter and St Paul, and other apostles 
and .saints, on either hand. 'Hie beams of the roof were sometimes 
concealed by a flat ceiling, richly carved and gilt. The altar, 
standing in the centre of the chord of the apse on a raised platform 
reached by flights of steps, was rendered conspicuous by a lofty 
canopy supported by marble pillars (eiborium, baldacchino), from 
which depended curtains of the richest materials. Beneath the 
altar was the confessio, a subterranean chapel, containing the 
body of the patron saint, and relics of other holy persons. This 
was approached by descending flights of steps from the nave or 
aisles. The confessio in some cases reproduced the original place 
of interment of the patron saint, either in a catacomb-c'hapcl or in 
an ordinary grave, and thus formed the sacred nucleus round 
which the church arose. We Iiave good examples of this arrange- 
ment at St Peter’s and St Paul’s at Rome, and S. Apollinare in 
Cla.sse, Ravenna. It was copied in the original cathedral of 
Canterbury. The bishop or oftk’iating presbyter advanced from 
his seat in the centre of the semi(‘irc)e of the apse to tlie altar, and 
celebrated the Eucharist with his face to the congregation below. 
At the foot of the altar steps a raised platform, occupying the 
upper portion of the nave, formed a clK)ir for the singers, readers 
and other inferior clergy. This oblong space was separated from 
the aisles and from the western portion of the nave by low marble 
walls or railings {canrelli). From these walls projected ambones 
or pulpits with desks, also of marble, ascended by steps. 

The exterior of the basilicas was usually of an extreme plain- 
ne.ss. The vast brick walls were unrelieved by ornament, save 
occasionally by arcading as at S. Apollinare in Classtr, Ravenna, 
and had no compen.sating grace of outline or beauty of proportion. 
.Anexceplion was made for theentrance front, which was sometimes 
covered with plates of marble mosaii's or painted stucco (Old St 
Peter s, S. Lorenzo). But in spite of any decorations the external 



Fi(,. 8. — S. Apollinare in Classe, KsiNerma. 


effect of a basilica must always have been heavy and unattractive. 
S. Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna (fig. 8) affords a typical 
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example^ Th/e campamie is a later addition. Within, apart from 
the b^utiful mosaic decoration^ a fine efiect was produced by the 
arch of triumph and the apse, which terminated the nave and 
dominated the whole vast spa^ the interior. 

To pass from general description to individual churches, the 
first place must be given, as the earliest and grandest examples 
of the type, to the world-famous Roman basilicas ; those of St 
Peter, St Paul and St John Lateran, “ omnium urbis ti orhis 
ecclesiarum putter et caput** It is true that no one of these exists 
in its original form. Old St Peter’s having been entirely removed 
in the i6th century to make room for its magnificent successor ; 
and both St Paul’s and St John Lateran having been greatly 



FtG. 9. — Facade of Old St Peter's, Rome. 


injured by fire, and the last named being so completely modern- 
ized as to have lost all interest. Of the two former, however, 
we possess drawings ajul pUins and minute descriptions, which 
give an accurate conception of the original buildings. To com- 
mence with St Peter’s, from the illustrations annexed (figs. 9, lo, 

n) it will be seen tlmt the 
church was entered through 
a vast colonnaded atrium, 
212 ft. by 235 ft, with a 
fountain in the centre, — ^the 
atrium being preceded bv a 
porch mounted by a noble 
flight of steps, 'fhe church 
was 213 ft. wide by j.So ft. 
long ; the nave, 80 ft. in 
width, was six steps low'er 
than tlic side aisles, of which 
there wore two on each side. 
The four dividing colon- 
nades were each of twenty- 
two Corinthian columns. 
Those next the nave sup- 
ported horizontal entabla- 
tures. The inner colonnades 
bore arches, with a second 
clerestory, 'llic main clere- 
story walls were divided into 
two rows of llquare panels 
containing mosaics, and had 
windows above. The tran- 
Fig. 10. — Ground-Plan of the original sept proiected beyond the 
Basilica oI St at Romo. bcxly of the church, 

A, Altar, protected by a - 

double scrct'n. 

«, BiiUioiVs throne in 
centre of the apse. 

A. Sacristy. 

/. Tomb of Honorius. 
m, Church of St Andrew. 



very 

unusual arrangement. The 
apse, of remarkably small 
dimmions, waa screened of! 
by a double torn of twelve 
wreathed columns of Parian 
marble. The pontifical chair 
was placed in the centre of the curve of the apse, on a platform 
raised several steps above the presbytery. To the right and left 
the seats of the cardinals followed the line of the apse. At the 


<1, Porch. 

6. Atrium. 
c, ('loisters. 
(f, Narthex. 

Nave. 

/, /, Aisles. 
If. Bcma. 


centre of the chord stood the high altar beneath a ciborium, 
resting on four pillars of porphyry. Beneath the altar was the 
subterranean chapd, the centre of the devotion of so large a 



its destruction in the i6lh century. 


portion of the Christian world, believed to contain the remains 
of St Peter ; a vaulted cr>'pt ran round the foundation wall of 
the apse in which many of the popes were buried. The roof 
showed its naked beams and rafters. 

The basilica of St Paul without the walls, dedicated 324 a.d., 
rebuilt 388-423, remained in a 
sadly neglected state, but sub- 
stantially unaltered, till the disas- 
trous fire of 1823, which reduced 
the nave to a calcined ruin. Its 
plan and dimensions (figs. 12, 13) 
were almost identical with those of 
St Peter’s. 

The only parts of the modernized 
five -aisled basilica of St John 
Lateran (of which we have a plan 
in its original state, Agincourt, pi. 

Ixxiii. No. 22) which retain any 
interest, are the double -vaulted 
aisle which runs round the apse, a 
most unusual arrangement, and 
the baptister)\ The latter is an 
octagonal building standing some 
little distance from the basilica to 
the south. Its roof is supported 
by a double range of columns, one 
above the other, encircling the bap- 
tismal l>asin sunk Iwlow the floor. 

Of the three-aisled basilicas the 
best example is the Liberian or S. 

Maria Maggiorc dedicated 365, and 
reconstructed 432 a.d. Its internal 
length to the chord of the apse is 
250 ft. by 100 ft. in breadth. The 
Ionic pillars of grey granite, uniform in style, twenty on each 
side, form a colonnade of great dignity and beauty, unfor- 
tunately broken towards the east by intrusive arches opening 
into chapels. The clerestory, though modern, is excellent in 



St 


Fig. t2. — Ground - Plan of 
Paul's, Rome, before its 
destruction by fire. 

<f, Narthex. d. Altar. 
h. Nave. u, Bema. 

c, c. Side aisles. /, Apse. 



Fig. 13.-— Section of the Basilica of St Paul, Rome. 


Style and arrangement. Corinthian pilasters divide the win- 
dows, beneath which are very remar^ble mosaic pictures of 
subjects from Old Testament history, generally supposed to 
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date from the pontificate of Sixtus 432-440. The face of 
the arch of triumph presents also a series of mosaics illustrative 
of the infimcy of our Lord, of great value in the history of art. 
The apse is of later date, reconstructed by Paschal I. in 3 i 8 . 

Of the remainiz^ Roman basilicas that of S. Sabina on the 
Aventine is of special interest as its interior, dating from about 
A.D. 430, has preserved more of the primitive aspect than any 
other. Its carved wooden doors of early Christian date are of 
unique value, and in the spandrils of its inner arcades, upborne 
by splendid antique Corinthian columns, are some good specimens 
of opus secHle or mosaic of cut marble. The ancient roof is an 
open one. The basilicas of S. Lorenzo fiiori Ic Mura and S. 
Agnese deserve particular notice, as exhibiting galleries corres- 
ponding to those of the civil basilicas and to tlic later triforium, 
carried above the aisles and returned across the entrance end. 
It is doubtful, however, whether these galleries are part of the 
original schemes. The architectural history of S. Lorenzo’s is 
curious. When originally constructed in a.d. 432, it consisted 
of a short nave of six bays, with an internal narthex the whole 
height of the building. In the 13th century TIonorius III. dis- 
orientated the church by pulling down the apse and erecting 
a nave of twelve bays on its site and beyond it, thus converting 
the original nave into a square-ended choir, the level being much 
raised, and the magnificent Corinthian columns half buried. As 
a consequence of the church being thus shifted completely round, 
the face of the arch of triumi>h, turned away from the present 
entrance, but towards the original one, is invested with the usual 
mosaics (Agincoiirt, pi. xxviii. Nos. 29, 30, 31). The basilica ol 
S. Agnese, of which we give a section (fig. 14), is a small but 



Fig. 14. - Section of Basilica of S. Agnese at Rome. 


interesting building, much like what S. Lorenzo must have been 
before it was altered. 

Though inferior in size, and later in date than most of the 
basilicas already mentioned, that of S, ('lemente is not surpassed 
in interest by any one of them. This is due to its having retained 
its original ritual arrangements and church-fittings more per- 
fectly than any other. These fittings have been removed from 
the earlier church, lying below the existing building, which at 
some unknown date and for some unrecorded reason was 
abandoned and filled up with earth, while a new building was 
erected upon it as a foundation. The most probable account is 
that the earlier church was so completely overwhelmed in the 
ruin of the city in 1084, when Robert Guiscard burnt all the 
public buildings from the Latcran to the Capitol, that it was 
foimd simpler and more convenient to build a new edifice at a 
higher level than to repair the old one. The annexed plan 
(fig. 15) and view (fig. 16) show the peculiarities of the existing 
building. The church is preceded by an atrium, the only perfect 
example remaining in Rome, in the centre of which is the can- 
tharus or fountain for ablutions. The atrium is entered by a 
portico made up of earlier fragments very carelessly put together. 
The chorus caniorum, which occupies about one- third of the nave, 
is enclosed by a low marble screen, about 3 ft. high, a work of 
the 9th century, preserved from the old church but newly 
arranged. The white marble slabs are covered with patterns 
in low relief, and are decorated with ribbons of glass mosaic of 
the 13th century. These screen-walls stand quite free of the 
pillars, leaving a passage between. On the ritual north stand.s 
the gospel-ambo, of octagonal form, with a double flight of steps 
westwards and eastwards. To the west of it stands the great 



Pasch^ candlestick, wi^ a spiral shaft, decorated with mosaic. 
Opposite, to the south, is the epistle-ambo, square in plan, with 
two marble reading-desks facing east and west, for the reading 
of the epistle and the gradual respectively. The sanctuary is 
raised two steps above the choir, from which it is divided by 
another portion of the same marble screen, 'fhe altar stands 
beneath a lofty ciboriim, supported by marble columns, with a 
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Fig. T5. — Plan of Basilica of S. Clemente in Rome. 

1, Porch. 5. Aisle for women. 0. Epistle-aml)o. 

2, Atrium. 6, Chorus cantoruni. 10, Confe.ssio. 

3, Nave. 7, Altar. ii, Bishoi)’s throne. 

4, Aisle for men. 8, Gos^)cl-ambo. 

I canopy on smaller shafts above. It retains the rods and rings 
I for the curtains to run on. Behind the altar, in the centre of the 
curved line of the apse, is a marble episcopal throne, bearing 
the monogram of Anastasius who was titular cardinal of this 
church in 1108. I’lie conch of the apse is inlaid with mosaics of 
quite the end of the 13th century. The subterranean church, 
disinterred by the zeal of Father Mullooly, the prior of the 
adjacent Irish Dominican convent, is supported by columns of 
very rich marble of various kinds. Tlie aisle walls, as well as 
those of the narthex, are covered with fresco-paintings of various 
dates from the 7th to the iith century, in a marvellous state of 
preservation. (Sec S( Clement, Pope and Martyr, and his Basilica 
in Home, by Joseph Mullooly, O.P., Rome, 1873.) 

Tlie fullest lists of early Christian basilicas outside Rome are 
given in Kraus’s Realencyklopadie der christlirhen Alterthiimer, 
Freiburg i. B., 1882, art. “ Basilica,” and more recently in 
Lerlcrc{]’s Manuel d'archMogie cJirHiennc, Paris 1907, voL i. 
App. i,, ICssai de Classemeni des Principaux Monuments.” 
Only a few characteristic specimens in dilTercnt regions can here 
be noticed. In Italy, apart from Rome, the most remarkable 
basilican churches arc the two dedicated to S. Apollinare at 
Ravenna. They arc of smaller dimensions than those of Rome, 
but the design and proportions arc better. The cathedral of 
this city, a noble basilica with double aisles, erected by Arch- 
bishop Llrsus, A.D. 400 (Agincourt, pi. xxiii. No. 21), was un- 
fortunately destroyed on the erection of the present tasteless 
building. Of the two basilicas of S. Apollinare, the earlier, 
S. Apollinare Nuovo, originally an Arian church erected by 
'rheodoric, 493-525, measuring 315 ft. in length by 115 ft. in 
breadth, has a nave 51 ft. wide, separated from the single ai.sles 
by colonnades of twenty-two pillars, supporting arches, a small 











Fig. 16. — interior of S. Ctemente in Rome. 


prismatic block bearing a sculptured cross intervening with 
very happy effect between the capital and the arch. Below the 
windows a continuous band of saintly figures, male on one side 
and female on the other, advancing in stiitely procession towards 
Our Lord and the Virgin Mother respectively, affords one of the 
most beautiful examples of mosaic ornamentation to l>e found 
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in any church (fig. 17). The design 01 the somewhat later and 
smaller church of S. Apollinare in Qasse, a.d. 5 S^ 549 » measur- 
ing ai6 ft. by 104 ft., is so similar that they must have pro- 
ceeded from the same architect (Agincourt, pi. Ixxiii. No. 35). 

llie cathedral on the island of Torcello near Venice, originally 
built in the 7th century, but laigely repaired c. a.d. 1000, 
deserves special attention from the 
fact that it preserves, in a more 
perfect state than can be seen else- 
where, the arrangements of the seats 
in the apse (fig. 18). The bishop’s 
throne occupies the centre of the arc, 
approached by a steep flight of steps. 
Six rows of stone benches for the 
presbyters, rising one above another 
like the seats in a theatre, follow 
the curve on either .side — the whole 
being singularly plain and almost 
rude. The altar stands on a plat- 
form ; the sanctuary is divided from 
the nave by a screen of six pillars. 
The walls of the apse arc inlaid with 
plates of marble. The church is 
125 ft. by 75 ft. The narrow aisles are only 7 ft. in width. 

Another very remarkable basilica, less known than it deserves 
to be, is that of Parenzo in Istria, c, a.d. 542, Few basilicas 
have sustained so little alteration. From the annexed ground- 
plan (fig. 19) it will be seen that it retains its atrium and a 
baptistery, square without, octagonal within, to the west of it. 
Nine pillars divide each aisle from the nave, .some of them 
borrowed from earlier buildings. The capitals are lly/antine. 
The choir occupies the three easternmost bays. The apse, as at 
Torcello, retains the bishop’s throne and the bench for the 
presbyters ajiparently unaltered. The mosaics arc singularly 
gorgeous, and the apse walls, as at I'orcello, are inlaid with rich 
marble and mother-of-pearl. The dimensions are small — 121 ft. 
by 32 ft. (See Kunstdenkmale des osterrcichischen Kaiserreichs, 
by Dr (1. Heider and others.) 

In the Eastern church, though the erection of St Sophia at 
Constantinople introduced a new type which almost entirely 
superseded the old one, the basilican form, or as it was then 
termed dromicaU from its shape being that of a race-course 
{dTomos\ was originally as much the rule as in the West. The 
earliest church of which we have any clear account, that of 


Fig. 17. — Arches of S. Apol 
linart* Nuovo, Ravenna. 



Kkj. 18. —Apse of Basilica, 'rorcollo, with Bishop's throne and 
seats for the clergy. 

(From a iltuwiaii b> l.ady I’Hlgrave.) 

PauUnus at Tyre, a.d. described by Eusebius {Hist. EccL 

X- 4 § 37)^ was evidently basilican, with galleries over the aisles, 


and had an atrium in front. That erected by Constantine at 
Jerusalem, on the side of the Holy Sepulchre, 333, followed the 
same plan (Euseb., Vit Const iii. c. 29), as did the original 
churches of St Sophia and of the Apostles at Constantinople. 
Both these buildings have entirely passed away, but we have an 
excellent example of an oriental basilica of the same date still 
standing in the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, rebuilt 



Fig. 19. — Ground-Plan of Cathedral of Parenzo, Istria. 

a, Cloistered atrium, d. Chorus cantorum. h. Belfry. 

+ , Narthex. e. Altar. t, Chapel of St Andrew. 

b, Nave. /, Bishop's throne. 

c, c. Aisles. g. Baptistery. 

by Justinian in the 6th century (fig. 20). Here we find an oblong 
atrium, a vestibule or narthex, double aisles with Corinthian 
columns, and a transept, each end of which terminates in an 
apse, in addition to that in the usual position. Beneath the 
centre of the transept is the subterranean church of the Nativity 
(Vogu^, Les £glises de la Terre Sainte, p. 46). 

Constantinople preserved till recently a basilican church of the 
5th century, that of St John Studios, 463, now a min. It had a 
nave and side aisles divided by columns supporting a horizontal 
entablature, with another order supporting arches forming a 
gallery above. There was the usual apsidal termination. The 
chief difference l)e tween the Eastern and Roman basilicas is 
in the galleries. This feature is very rare in the West, and only 
occurs in some few examples, the antiquity of which is questioned 
at Rome but never at Ravenna. It is, on the other hand, a 
characteristic feature of Eastern churches, the galleries being 
intended for women, for whom privacy was more studied than in 
the West (Salzenlierg, AUchrist, Baudenkmale von Constantinople), 

Other basilican churches in the East which deserve notice 
are those of the monastery of St Catherine on Mt. Sinai built 
by Justinian, that of Dana between Antioch and Bir of the same 
date, St Philip at Athens, Bosra in Arabia, Xanthus in Lycia, 
and the very noble church of St Demetrius at Thessalonica. 
Views and descriptions of most of these may be found in Texier 
and Pullan's Byzantine Architeciure^ Couchaud’s Choix d^eglises 
byzantincs, and the works of the count de Vogue. In the Roman 
province of North Africa there are 
abundant remains of early Christian 
churches, and S. Gsell, Les Monuments 
antiques dc VAlgerie, has noticed more 
than 130 examples. Basilicas of strictly 
early Christian date arc not now to be 
met with in France, Spain or Germany, 
but the interesting though very plain 
“ Basse CEuvre " at Beauvais may 
date from Carolingian times, while 
Germany can show at Michelstadt in 
the Odenwald an unaltered basilica of 
the time of Charles the Great. The 
fine-columned basilica of St Mauritius, 
near Hildesheim, dates from the nth 
century, and the basilican form has 
been revived in the noble niodem 
basilica at Munich. 

England can show more early 
Christian sur\ivals than PVance or 
Germany. In the course of the ex- 
cavation of the Roman city of Sil- 
chestcr, there w'as brought to light in 1892 the remains of a 
small early Christian b^ilica dating from the 4th century of 
which fig. 21 gives the plan (Archaeohgia, vol. liii.). It will be 



Fig. 20. — Plan of church 
of the Nativ'ity, Bethle- 
hem. I . Narthex ; 2, nave ; 
3, 3, aisles. 
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noted that the apse is flanked by two chambers^ of the nature of 
sacristies, cut off from the rest of the church, and known in 
ecclesiastical terminology as 
thesis dXi^diacmicm^ These features, 
rare in Italy, are almost universal 
in the churches of North Africa and 
# Ipn ■ ■ Syria. Another existing English 

“ I I basilica of early date is that of 

I Brixworth in Northamptonshire, 

W probably erected by Saxulphus, 

IbbJP********* abbot of Peterborough, c. a.d. 68 o. 

It consisted of a nave divided from 
its aisles by quadrangular piers sup- 
porting arches turned in Roman 
brick, with clerestory windows 
above, and a short chancel ter- 
minating in an apse, outside which, as at St Peter’s at Rome, 
ran a circumscribing crypt entered by steps from the chancel. 
At the west end was a square porch, the walls of which were 
carried up later in the form of a tower. 

The first church built in England under Roman influence was 
the original Saxon cathedral of Canterbury. From the annexed 
ground-plan (fig. 22), as conjecturally restored from Eadmer’s 
description, we see that it was an aisled basilica, with an apse 
at either end, containing altars standing on raised platforms 
approached by steps. Beneath the eastern platform was a crypt, 
or confessio, containing relics, “ fabricated in the likeness of the 
confessionary of St Peter at Rome ” (Eadmer). The western 
apse, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, contained the bishop’s 
throne. From this and other indications Willis thinks that this 
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Fig. 21. — Plan of early 
Christian Basilica of about 
the 4th century at Silchester. 
Hants. 

(From Archa^ologia, lui.) 






Fig. 22. — Ground-Plan of tlie original Cathedral at Canterbur>^ 
as restored by Willis. 

A, High altar. G, Our (..ady’s altar. 

B, Altar of our Lord. H, Bishop’s throiuj. 

C, C, Steps to crypt. K, South porch with altar. 

D, Crypt. L, North porch containing 

El-. . school. 

F jChorus cantorum. ^ Archbishop Odo's tomb. 


was the original altar end, the eastern ap.se being a subsequent 
addition of Archbishop Odo, c. 950, the church having been thus 
turned from west to east, as at the already-described basilica of 
S. Lorenzo at Rome, 'fhe choir, as at S. Clemente’s, occupied 
the eastern part of the nave, and like it was probably enclosed 
by breast-high partitions. There were attached porches to the 
north and south of the nave. The main entrance of the church 
was through that to the south. At this suthdute, according to 
Eadmer, “ all disputes from the whole kingdom, which could not 
legally be referred to the king’s court, or to the hundreds and 
counties, received judgment.” The northern porch contained a 
school for the younger clergy, 

Aitthorities. —Vitruvius, De A rchitectura, v. i, vi. 3, 9; Hucls«*n. 
The Homan Forum (1906); Mau, Pompeii: its Life and Art; C. 
Lange, Haus und Halle ; Canina. Edifizii di Roma Antica ; Ciampini, 
Vetera Moninunta ; Seroux d'Agincourt, UHistoire de I’ art par les 
monumens ; Bunsen and Plattner, Beschreibune der Stadt Rom ; 
Gutensohn and Knapp. Basiliken des christlichen Roms ; Zesterroann, 
Die antiken u. die chrtstlicKen Basiliken ; Hiibsch, Die altchristlichen 
Kircken • Messmer. Uber den Ursprung, Ac., der Basilica ; Leta- 
rouilly. Edifices de Rome modeme ; Von Quast, AUchrisUiche Bale- 


werke von Ravenna ; Texier and PuUan, Bytantine Architecture ; 
\oguc. Eglises de la Terre Sainte ; 5 vri> Centrale, Architecture, &c. ; 
Couchaud. Choix d'tglises byzantines ; Dehio und von Bezold, Die 
hirchliche Bauhunst des Ahendlandes ; lioltiinger. Die altckristliche 
Architectur in systematischer Darstellung ; iiraus, Geschichte der 
christlichen Kunst ; Leclercq. Manuel d'arcfOologie chrittenne 
(Paris, I907P (E. V , ; G. B. B.) 

BASILICA, a code of law, drawn up in the Greek language, 
with a view to putting an end to the uncertainty which prevailed 
throughout the East Roman empire in the 9th centur>^ as to the 
authorized sources of law. This uncertainty had been brought 
about by the conflicting opinions of the jurists of the 6th century 
as to the proper interpretation to be given to the legislation of 
the emperor Justinian, from which had resulted a system of 
teaching which had deprived that legislation of all authority, 
and the imperial judges at last were at a loss to know by what 
rules of law they were to regulate their decisions. An endeavour 
had been made by the emperor Leo the Isaurian to remedy this 
evil, but his attempted reform of the law had been rather calcu- 
lated to increase its uncertainty ; and it was reserved for Basil 
the Macedonian to show himself worthy of the throne, which he 
had usurped, by purifying the administration of justice and once 
more reducing the law into an intelligible code. There has been 
considerable controversy as to the part which tlie emperor Basil 
took in framing the new code. There is, however, no doubt that 
he abrogated in a formal manner the ancient laws, which had 
fallen into desuetude, and the more probable opinion would seem 
to be, that he caused a revision to be made of the ancient laws 
which were to continue in force, and divided them into forty 
books, and that this code of laws was subsequently enlarged and 
distributed into sixty books by his son Leo the P'hilosopher. A 
further revision of this code is stated to liave been made by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the son and successor of Leo, 
but this statement rests only on the authority of Theodoras 
Balsamon, a very learned canonist of the 12th century, who, in 
Ins preface to the Nomocanon of Patriarch Photius, cites passages 
from the Basilica which differ from the text of the code as revised 
by the emperor Leo. 'Fhe weight of authority, however, is 
against any further revision of the code having been made after 
the formal revision which it underwent in the reign of the 
emperor Leo, who appointed a commission of jurists under the 
presidency of Sympathius, the captain of the body-guard, to 
revise the work of his father, to which be makes allusion in the 
first of his Novellae, I'his latter conclusion is the more probable 
from the circumstance, that the text of the code, as revised by 
the emperor Leo, agrees with the citations from the Basilica 
which occur in the works of Michael Psellus and Michael Atta- 
Hates, both of them high dignitaries of the court of Constanti- 
nople, who lived a century before Balsamon, and who are silent 
as to any second revision of the code having taken place in the 
reign of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, as well as with other 
citations from the Basilica, which are found in the writings of 
Matliaeus Blastares and of Constantine Harmenopiilus, both of 
whom wrote shortly after Balsamon, and the latter ut whom 
was far too learned a jurist and too accurate a lawyer to cite any 
but the official text of the code. 

Authors arc not agreed as to the origin of the term Basilica, 
by which the code of the emperor Leo is now distinguished. 
The code itself appears to have been originally entitled The 
Revision of the Ancient Laws (y ui'aKtWapcrvi r(ov rraXamv 
vo/xwe) ; next there came into use the title t) i^yKovrafiifiXo^^ 
derived from the division of the work into sixty Ixioks : and 
finally, before the conclusion of the 10th century, the code 
came to be de.signated o /iucrtAtxiJv, or tu fSacrikiKaj being 
elliptical forms of o PatrikiKh^ v 6 pjo% and ra f^atriKLua vofiifiu, 
namely the Imperial Iaw or the Imperial Constitutions. 'I’his 
explanation of the term ” Basilica ” is more probable than the 
derivation of it from the name of the father of the emperor Leo, 
inasmuch as the Byzantine jurists of the iith and 12th ( enturies 
ignored altogether the part which the emperor fiasil had taken 
in initiating the legal reforms, which were completed by his son : 
besides the name of the father of the emperor Leo was written 
/SacriActos, from which substantive, according to the geniu.s of 
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the ancifsht Greek language^ the adjective pacrtkiKM could not 
well be derived. 

No perfect MS. has been preserved of tltc text of the Basilica, 
and the existence of any portion of the code seems to have been 
kpiored by the jurists of western Europe, until th(5 important bearing 
of it upon the study of the Roman law was brought to their attention 
Viglius Zuichemus, in his preface to his edition of the Greek 
Paraphrase of Theophitm, published in 1533. A century, however, 
elapsed before an edition of the sixty books of the Basilica, as far 
as the MSS. then known to exist sui)plied materials, was published 
in seven volumes, by Charles Annilial Fabrot, under the patronage 
of I.ouia 5 Cin. of France, who assigned an annual stipend of two 
thousand livres to the editor during its publication, and placed at 
his disposal the royal printing-juess. This edition, although it was 
a great undertaking and a work 0/ considerable merit, was a very 
imperfect representation of the original code. A newly-restored 
and far more complete text of the sixty boohs of tiie Basilica was 
published at Leipsig in six volumes (1833-1870), edited by K. W. E. 
keimbach and G. E. Heim bach. It may seem strange that so 
im|)ortant a Ixxly of law a!» the Xkisilica should not liave come down 
to us in its integrity, but a letter has been preserved, which was 
addressed l)y Mark the patriarch of Alexandria to Theodorus Bal- 
samon, from which it a])pcars that copies of the Basilica were in the 
1 2th century very scarce, as the patriarch was unable to procure a 
copy of the work. The great bulk of the code was an obstacle to 
Uie III ul Indication of coiues of it, whilst the necessity fur them was in 
a great degree sunersedi'd by the publication from time to time of 
synojises and enclieiridia of its contents, composed by the most 
eminent iurlsts. of which a very full account will be found in the 
Histoire iu droit iyjsantin, by the advocate Mortreuil. published in 
Tans m 184O. 

BASILICATA, a territorial division of Italy, now known as 
the province of Potenza, which formed a part of the ancient 
Lucania (g.v.). It is bounded N. by the province of Foggia, 
N.lil. by those of Bari and Lecce, K. by the Gulf of Taranto (for a 
distance of 24 m.), S. by the province of Cosenza, and W. by the 
Mediterranean (for a distance of 10 m. only), and by the provinces 
of Salerno and Avellino. It has an area of 3845 sq. m. 
llie province is as a whole mountainous, the highest point being 
the Monte Pollino (7335 ft.) on the boundary of tlie province of 
Cosenza, while the Monte Vulture, at the N.W. extremity, is an 
extinct volcano (4365 ft.). It is traversed by five rivers, the 
Hradano, Basenlo, Cavonc or Salandrella, Agri and Sinni. The 
longest, the Bradaiio, is 104 m. in length ; all run S.K. or K. into 
the Gulf of Taranto. ITie province is traversed from W. to E. by 
the railway from Naples to Taranto and Brindisi, which passes 
through Potenza and reaches at Metaponto the line along the K. 
coast from Taranto to Reggio di ("alabria. A branch line runs N. 
from Potenza via Melfi to Kew hetta S. Antonio, a junction for 
Foggia, Gioia del (^olle and Avellino (the second of these lines 
runs through the province of Potenza as far as i’alazzo S. Ger- 
vasio), while a branch S. from the Naples and Taranto line at 
Sicignano terminates at Lagonegro, on the W. edge of the 
province. Communications arc rendered difficult by the moun- 
tainous character of the interior. The mountains are still to 
some extent clothed with forests ; in places the soil is fertile, 
es()ecially along the Gulf of Taranto, though here malaria is the 
cause of inefficient cultivation. Olive-oil i? the most important 
product. The total population of the province was 490,705 in 
1901. The chief towns arc Potenza (pop, 1901, 16,186), Avig- 
liana (18,313), Matera (17,237), Melfi (14,^9), Rionero in Vulture 
Lauria (10,099). 

BABILIDES, one of the most conspicuous exponents of 
Gnosticism, •was living at Alexandria prol>ably as early as the 
first decades of the and century'. It is true that Eusebius, in 
his Chronidr, dates his first appearance from a . d . 133, but 
according to Eusebius, HisL EccL iv. 7 §§ 6-8, Agrippa 
Castor, who lived under Hadrian (117-138), already wrote a 
fiolemic against him, so that his activity may perhaps 1^ set back 
to a date earlier than 13B. Basilides wrote an exegetical work 
in twenty-four books on his ” gospel, but which tliis was is not 
known. In addition to this there are certain writings by his son 
Isidonis llc^H rpocr^iioGt ’KfiyyTrtxa on the prophet 

Parchor (Tlapx*^p)] The surviving fragments of these 

works are collect^ and commented on in Hil(^feld*s Keizer^ 
geschichte, 907-218. The most important fragment published hy 
Hilgenfeld (p. 107), part of the 13th book of the ExegeUca, m 
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the Acta Archelai et Manetis c. 55, only became known' in its 
complete form later, and was published by L. Traube in the 
Siixungsbericht der Mimchener Akad., phil. histor. KL (1903), 
pp. 533-549. Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. i. 94 g ^7) gives a ^etch 
of Basilides’ school of thought, perhaps derived from Justin’s 
Syntagma. Closely related to this is the account in the 
Syntagma of Hippolytus, which is preserved in Epiphanius, 
Haer. 24, Philaster, Haer. 32, and Pseudo-Tertullian, Haer. 4. 
These are completed and confirmed by a number of scattered 
notices in the Stromateis of Qemens Alexandrinus. An essenti- 
ally different account, with a pronounced monistic tendency, 
is presented by the so-called Philosophumena of Hippolytus 
(vii. 20-27 ; 5s:. 14). Whether this last account, or that given 
by Irenaeus and in the Syntagma of Hippolytus, represents the 
original system of Basilides, has been the subject of a long 
controversy. (See Hilgenfeld p. 205. note 337.) The most 
recent opinion tends to decide against the PkUosophumena ; for. 
in its composition, Hippolytus appears to have used as his 
principal source the compendium of a Gnostic author who has 
introduced into most of the systems treated by him, in addition 
to the employment of older sources, his own opinions or those 
of his sect. The Philosophumena, therefore, cannot be taken 
into account in describing the teaching of Basilides (sec also 
H. Stachelin, “ Die gnostischen Quelien Hippolyts ” in Texte 
und Uniersuchungen, vi. 3 ; and the article Gnosticism). A 
comparison of the surviving fragments of Basilides, moreover, 
with the outline of his system in Trenaeus-Hippolytus {Syn- 
tagma) shows that the account given by the Fathers of the 
Church is also in the highest degree untrustworthy. The 
principal and most characteristic points are not noticed by them. 
If we assume, as we must needs do, that the opinions which 
Basilides promulgates as the teaching of the “ barbari " (Acta 
Archelai c. 55) were in fact his own, the fragments prove him to 
have been a decided dualist, and his teaching an interesting 
further development of oriental (Iranian) dualism. Entirely 
consistent with this is the information given by the Acta Archelai 
that Basilides, before he came to Alexandria, liad appeared 
publicly among the Persians (juit pracdicalor apud Persas ) ; 
and the allusion to his having appealed to prophets with oriental 
names, Barkabbus and Barkoph (Agrippa in Eusebius hist. 
EccL iv. 7 § 7). So too liis son Isidorus explained the pro- 
phecies of a certain Parchor ( — Barkoph) and appealed to the 
prophecies of Cham ^ (Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromal, vi. 6 
§ 53). Thus Basilides assumed the existence of two principles, 
not derivable from each other : Light and Darkness. These 
had existed for a long time side by side, without knowing any- 
thing of each other, but when they perceived each other, tlie 
Light had only looked and then turned away ; but the Darkness, 
seized with desire for the Light, had made itself master, not 
indeed of the Light itself, but only of its reflection (species, 
color). Thus they had been in a position to form this world : 
wide nec perfectum honum est in hoc inundo, el quod est, valde est 
exiguum. This speculation is clearly a development of tliat 
which the Iranian cosmology lias to tell about the battles be- 
tween Ahura-Mazda and Angro-Mainyu (Ormuzd and Ahriman). 
The Iranian optimism has been replaced here by a strong pessim- 
ism. This material world is no longer, as in Zoroastrianism, 
essentially a creation of the good God, but the powers of evil 
liavc created it with the aid of some stolen portions of light 
This is practically the transference of Iranian dualism to the 
more Greek antithesis of soul and body, spirit and matter (cf. 
Irenaeus i. 24 § 5 : animae aulem eorum solani esse salutcm, 
corpus cnim natura corrupiihile existii). The fundamental 
dualism of Basilides is confirmed also by one or two other 
passages. In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Basilides 
saw the proof of naturam sine radice el sine loco rebus super- 
vmienUm (Acta Archded). According to Qemens, Strom, iv. 
19 § 83, &c., Basilides taught that even tlxise who have not 
sinned in act, even Jesus himself, possess a sinful nature. It is 
possibly also in connexion with the dualism of his fundamental 

^ » Nimrod s Zoroaster, cf. Pseudo - Clement, Homil. ix. 3, 
JRecogn. iv. 27. 
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views that he taught the transmigration of souls (Origen in 
Ep. ad Rom, lib. v. ; 0 pp. de la Rue iv. 549 ; cf. Clemens, 
Excerpia ex Theodoto,% 28). Isidorus set up celibacy, though in 
a modified form, as the ideal of the perfect (Clemens, Strom, in. 
I § X, &c.). Clemens accuses Basilides of a deification of the 
Devil ^Pokov), and regards as his two dogmas 

that of the Devil and that of the transmigration of souls (Strom, 
iv. 12 §85 : cf. V. II § 75). It is remarkable too that Isidorus 
held the existence of two souls in man, a good and a bad (Octnens, 
Strom, ii. 20 113) ; with which may be compared the teaching 
of Mani about the two souls, which it is impossible to follow 
F. Ch. Baur in excluding,' and also the teaching of the Pistis 
Sophia (translated by C. Schmidt, p. 182, &c.). According to 
Clemens (Strom, ii. 20 §112), the followers of Basilides spoke of 
wtvfmrd rivti vpfMrrf/yrvffievti ry koyiKy icard rtva rdpa.\ov 

k€lI vryxotriv dpx^Kiffv : that is to say, here also is assumed an 
original confusion and intermingling. Epiphaniiis too tells us 
that the teaching of BasilidCvS h^ its beginning in the questiem 
as to the origin of evil (Haer. xxiv. 6). 

Now, of this sharply-defined dualism there is scarcely a trace in 
the system described by the Fathers of the Church, It is there- 
fore only with caution that we am use them to supplement our 
knowledge of the tnie Basilides. The doctrine described by them 
that from the supreme God (the innatus pater) had emanated 
365 heavens with their spirits, answers originally to the astrono- 
mical conception of the heavens with their 365 daily aspects 
(Irenaeus i. 24. 7 ; Trecentorum autem sexaginta quinque caelorum 
locales positiones disiribuunt similiter ut malhcnuUici). When, 
therefore, the supreme (lod is called by the name A fSpaira^ or 
which contains the nirnierical value 365, it is worthy 
of remark that the name of the Persian god Mithras (Mca^/mi?) 
also was known in antiquity to contain this numerical value 
( Jen»m€ in Amos 3 ; 0 pp. Vallarsi V 1 . i. 257). Speculations about 
the Perso-Hellenistic Mithras appear to have been transferred to 
the Gnostic Abraxas. Further, if the Pater innatus be surrounded 
by a series of (from five to seven) Hypostases (according to 
Irenaeus i. 24. 3 ; Nous, Aoyos', *l*p6vrjtn% AimifUis ; 

according to Clemens, Strom, iv. 25 § 164, Au<aoxrvvq and 
Fjipyvy may perhaps be added), we are reminded of the 
Ameshas-spentas which surround Ahura-Mazda. Finally, in the 
system of Basilides, the (seven ?) fiowers from whom this world 
originates are accepted as the lowest emanations of the supreme 
(k>d. This conception which is repeated in nearly every Gnostic 
system, of (seven) world-crea.ting angels, is a sj>ecifically oriental 
speculation. The seven powers which create and rule the world 
are without doubt the seven planetary deities of the later 
Babylonian religion. If, in the (inostic systems, these become 
daemonic or semi-daemonic forces, this points to the fact that a 
stronger monotheistic religion (the Iranian) had gained the upper 
hand over the Babylonian, and had degraded its gods to daemons. 
Tlie syncretism of the Babylonian and the Persian religion was 
also the nursing-ground of Gnosticism. When, then, Basilides 
identified the highest angel of the seven, the creator of the worlds, 
with the God of the Jews, this is a development of the idea which 
did not occur until late, possibly first in the specifically (?hri.stiun 
circles of the Gnostics. We may note in this connexion that the 
system of Basilides ascribes the many battles and quarrels in the 
world to the privileged position given to his people by the God of 
the Jews.'' 

It is at this point that the idea of salvation is introduced into 
the system. The confusion in the world has meanwhile risen to 
such a pitch that the supreme God sends his Nous, who is also 
called Christ, into the world (Irenaeus i. 24. 4). According to 
Qemens, the Saviour is termed Trrtvfm ^mKovo’^ft/evov (Strom. 

§ 3^) or 8m#favo5 (Exeerpta ex Tkeodoto, § 16). It is im- 

^ The materials are in Baiir, Das manichdische Religionssy^tem 
<1831), p. 162, &c. 

3 Whether the myth of the creation of the first man by the angels, 
which iecur.s in many Gnostic systems, found a place also in the 
system of Basilides. ' cannot l>e determined with any certainty. 
Imilaslriiis, however, says : hominem autem ah atigelts factum 
assetit, while according to Epiphanus xxiv. 2, men are create<l by 
the G(kl of the Jew& 
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possible certaialy to delennine how Basilides conceived the 
relation of tliis ^viour to Jesus of Nazareth. Basilides himself 
(Strom, iv. la § 83) knows of an earthly Jesus and denies the 
principle of his sinlessness (see alxivc). According to the account 
given by Irenaeus, the Saviour is said to have appealed only as 
a phantasm ; according to the Exc^ta ex Tkeodoto, 17, the 
Diakonas descended upon Jesus at His baptism in the forni of a 
dove, for which reason the followers of Basilides celebrated die 
day of the baptism of Jesus, the day of the as a high 

festival (aemens, Strom, i. 21 § 18). The various attempts at 
combination probably point to the fact that the purely mythical 
fifpire of a god-saviour (Hcros) was connected first by Btisilidcs 
with Jesus of Nazaretl). As to what the conception of Basilides 
was of the completion of the process of redemption, the available 
sources tell us next to nothing. According to an allusion in 
Ciemens, Strom, ii. 8 § 36, with tlic mission of the Saviour begins 
the great separation of the sexes, the fulfilment and the restora- 
tion of all things. This agrees with the beginning of the sf^ecula- 
tion of Basilides. Salvation consists in this, that tJiat which was 
combined for evil Is once more separated. 

Among the later followers of Basilides, actual magic played a 
determining part. They hand down the muncs of the rulers of 
the several heavens as a weighty secret. 'I’his wiis a result of the 
belief, that whoever knew the names of tliese rulers would after 
death pass through all the heavens to the supreme (lod. In 
accordance with this, Christ also, in the opinion of these followers 
of Basilides, was in the possession of a mystic name (Cvaulacau « 
V? Jcs. xxviii. 10) by the power of which he had descended 
through all the heavens to earth, and had then again ascended to 
the Father. Redemption, accordingly, could be conceived as 
simply tlie revelation of mystic names. In this connexion tb(! 
name Abraxas and the Abraxas gems must l)e remembered. 
Whether Basilides himself had already given lliis magic, tendency 
to Gnosticism cannot be decided. 

Basilides, then, niprcsents that form of Gnostici.sro that i.s 
closest to Persian dualism in its final form. His doctrine is most 
closely related to that of Satornil (.Salurniniis). From most of 
the other Gnostic sects, with the exception perhaps of the Jewi.sh- 
Christian (Jnosticism, he is distinguished i)y the fact that with 
him the figure of the fallen female god (Sophia Achamoth), and, 
in general, the idea of a fall within the godhead is entirely wanting. 
So ifar as we can sec;, on the other hand, Basilides appears actually 
to represent a further development of Iranian dualism, which 
later producxjd the religious system of Mani. 

Accounts of the teaching of Basilides are to be found in all the 
more complete works on Chiosticisin (see bibiiugra])hv to the article 
Gnos'i ic'Ism). Tht‘ original sources are best reiiroijiited in Biljjenleld, 
Kctzrrgeschirhte dcs Urckristentums (1884), pp. 105-230. See also 
Kriiger, article *’ Basilide.H," in Herzog-Hauck, Realenivklopddir, 
cd. 3. (W. Bo.) 

BASILISK (the limrikuTKos of the Greeks, and Tsepha 
(cockatrice) of the Hebrews), a name given by tlie ancients to a 
horrid monster of their own imagination, Ui wJiich they attributed 
the most malignant powers and an equally fiendish appearana\ 
The taerm is now applied, owing to a certain fanciful resemlilance, 
toagenus of lizards belonging to the familyygw<m/>^fl<?,thespecie.suf 
which are characterized by the presence, in tlw; males, of an erectile 
crest on the head, and a still higher, likewise erectile crest - lx*set 
with scales— on the Ijack, and another on the long tail. Basiliscus 
americanus reaches the length of one yard ; its colour is green and 
brown, with dark crossbars, while the crest is reddisli. This 
beautiful, strictly herbivorous creature is rather common amidst 
the luxuriant vegetation on the banks of rivers and streams of the 
Atlantic hot lands of Mexico and (kiatemaia. The lizards Jk; 
upon the branches of trees overhanging the water, into which they 
plunge at the slightest alann. Then they propel thenwelyes by 
rapid strokes of the hind limbs, beating the water in a scani-erect 
position and letting the long rudder-like tail drag behind. Ihey 
arc universally known as pasa-rios, i.e. ferrymen. 

BASIM, a town of India, in the Akola district, Berar, 52 m. 
S.S.E. from Akola station of the Great Indian Peninsula railway. 
Pop. (1901) 13,823. Until 1905 it was the headquarters of the 
district of Basim, which had an area of 2949 sep m. ; but in that 
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year the district was abolished^ its component taluks being 
divided between the districts of Akola and Yeotrnal. Its western 
portion, the Basim tduky consists of a fertile tableland, about 
1000 ft. above sea-level, sloping down westward and southward 
to the rich valley of the Penganga ; its eastern portion, the taluks 
of Mangrul and Pasud, mainly of a succession of low hills covered 
with poor grass. In the Pasud taluk, however, there are wide 
stretches of woodland, while some of the peaks rise to a height of 
2000 ft., the scenery (especially during the rains) being very 
beautiful. The climate of the locality is better than that of the 
other districts of fierar ; the hot wind which blows during the day 
in the summer months being succeeded at night by a cool breeze. 
The principal crops are millet, wheat, other food grains, pulse, 
oilseeds and cotton ; there is some manufacture of cotton-cloth 
and blankets, and there are ginning factories in the town. In 
1901 the population was 353,410, showing a decrease of 11 % in 
the decade, due to the famine of 1899-1900, which was severely 
felt in the district. 

BASIN, THOMAS (1412-1491), bishop of Lisieux and historian, 
was born probably at Caudeliec in Normandy, but owing to the 
devastation cau.s^ by the Hundred Years* War, his childhood 
was mainly spent in moving from one place to another. In 1424 
he went to the university of Paris, where he became a master 
of arts in 1.429, and afterwards studied law at Louvain and 
Pavia, lie attended the council of Ferrara, and was soon made 
canon of the church at Rouen, professor of canon law in the new 
university of Caen and vicar-general for the bishop of Bayeux. 
In 1447 he became bishop of Lisieux. He was much involved 
in the wars between the English and French and was employed 
by Charles VI 1 . of France, and by his successor Louis XL, at 
whose request Basin drew up a memorandum setting forth the 
misery of the people and suggesting measures for alleviating 
their condition. In 1464 the bishop joined the league of the 
Public Weal, and fell into disfavour with the king, who seized 
the temporalities of his see. After exile in various places Basin 
proceeded to Rome and renounced his bishopric. At this time 
(1474) ]*opc Sixtus IV. bestowed upon him the title of arch- 
bishop of (Caesarea. Occupied with his writings Basin then 
passed some years at Trior, and afterwards transferred his 
residence to Utrecht, where he died on the 3rd of December 1491. 
He was buried in the church of St John, Utrecht. 

Basin's principal work is his flistonae de rebus a Carolo VIL 
et Ludovico XL Francornm regihus eorumque in tempon in 
Gallia gestis. This is of considerable historical value, but is 
marred to some extent by the author’s dislike for Louis XL 
At one time it was reganled as the work of a priest of IJ< 5 ge, 
named Amelgard, but it is now practically certain that Basin 
was the writer. He also wrote a suggestion for reform in the 
administration of justice entitled LibelLus de optima ordine 
farenses lites audiendi et drferettdi ; an Apologia, written to 
answer the charges brought against him by Louis XL ; a Brevi- 
loquium, or allegorical account of his own misfortunes ; a 
Peregrinatio ; a defence of Joan of Arc entitled Opinio et 
consilium super processu et condemnatione Johanne, dicte Puelle, 
and other miscellaneous writings. He wrote in French, Advis 
de Monseigneur de Lysieux au roi (Paris, 1677). 

See the edition of the Historiae. by ]. E. J. Quichcrat (Paris. 
1835-1850) ; also G. du F. de Beaucourt. Charles Vll et Louis XI 
d'apfds Thotnas Busin (Paris. 1858). 

BASIN, or Bason (the older form bacin is found in many of 
the Romanic languages, from the l^te Lat. baccinus or bacckinus, 
probably derived from barca, a bowl), a round vessel for holding 
liquids. Hence the term has various technical uses, as of a dock 
constructed with fl(X)d-gates in a tidal-river, or of a widening 
in a canal for unloading Imrges ; also, in physical geography, 
of the drainage area of a river and its tributaries. 

In geology, ** basin ” is equivalent to a broad shallow syndine, 
i.f . it is a structure proper to the bed rock of the district covered 
by the term ; it must not be confused with the physiographic 
river basin, although it occasionally happens that tl\e two 
coincide to some extent. Some of the better known geological 
basins in England are, the London basin, a shallow trough or 


syncline of Tertiaiy, Cretaceous and Jurassic rocks ; the Hamp- 
shire basin, of similar formations ; and the numerous coal basins, 
e.g. the S. Wales coalfield, the Forest of Dean, N. Staffordshire 
coalfield, &c. The Paris basin is made of strata similar to those 
in the London and Hampshire basins. Strictly speaking, a 
structural basin is formed of rock beds which exhibit a centra- 
clinal dip ; an elongated narrow syndine or trough is not a 
basin. “Rock-basins** are comparatively small, steep-sided 
depressions that have been scooped out of the solid rock in 
mountainous regions, mainly through the agency of glaciers 
(see Cirque). Lakes sometimes occupy basins that have been 
caused by the removal in solution of some of the more soluble 
constituents (rock salt, &c.) in the underlying strata ; occasion- 
ally lake basins have been formed directly by crustal movements. 

BASINET (a diminutive of “ basin ’*), a form of helmet or 
headpiece. Tbe original small basinet was a light open cap, 
with a peaked crown. This was used alternately to, and even 
in conjunction with, the laige heavy heaume. But in the latter 
half of the 13th century the basinet was developed into a com- 
plete war head-dress and replaced the heaume. In this form 
it was larger and heavier, had a vizor (though not always a 
pivoted vizor like that of the later armet), and was connected 
with the gorget by a “ camuil ’* or mail hood, the head and neck 
thus being entirely covered. It is always to be recognized by 
its peaked crown. The word is spelt in various forms, 
“ Imssinet,’* “ bascinet,” “ bacinet,*’ or “ basnet.’* The form 
‘^bassinet” is used for the hooded wicker cradle or peram- 
bulator for babies. 

BASINGSTOKE, a market-town and municipal borough of 
Hampshire, England, 48 m. W.S.W. from ].ondon by the London 
& South Western railway ; served also by a branch of the 
Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 9793. The church of 
St Michael and All Angels is a fine specimen of a late Perpen- 
dicular building (principally of the time of Henry VIIL). The 
chapel of the Holy (ihost is a picturesque ruin, standing in an 
ancient cemetery, l)uilt for the use of the local gild of the Holy 
Ghost which was founded in 1525, but flourished for less than 
a century. Close to the neighbouring village of Old Basing 
are remains of Basing House, remarkable as the scene of the 
stubborn opposition of John, fifth marquess of Winchester, to 
Cromwell, by whom it was taken after a protracted siege in 1645. 
A castle occupied its site from Norman times. Numerous 
prehistoric relics have been discovered in the district, and a large 
circular encampment is seen at Winklcbury Hill. Basingstoke 
has considerable agricultural trade, and brewing, and the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and of clothing, are 
carried on. The Basingstoke canal, which connects the town 
with the river Wey and so with the I'liames, was opened about 
1794, hut lost its trade owing to railway competition. It was 
offered for sale by auction unsuccessfully in 1904, but was 
bought in 1905. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 
four aldermen and twelve councillors. Area, 4195 acres. 

Basingstoke is a town of great antiquity, and excavations 
have brought t«^ light undoubted traces of Roman occupation. 
Hie first recorded historical event relating to the town is a 
victory won here by iEthelred and Alfred over the Danes in 871. 
According to the Domesday survey it had always been a royal 
manor, and comprised three mills and a market. A charter 
from Henry HI. in 1256 granted to the men of Basingstoke the 
manor and hundred of that name and certain other privileges, 
which were confirmed by Edward III., Henry V. and Henry VI. 
As compensation for loss sustained by a serious fire, Richard 11 . 
in 1392 granted to the men of Basingstoke the rights of a corpora- 
tion and a common seal. A charter from James 1 . dated 1622 
instituted two bailiffs, fourteen capital burgesses, four justices 
of the peace, a high steward and under steward, two serjeants- 
at-mace and a court of record. Charles I. in 1641 changed the 
corporation to a mayor, seven aldermen and seven burgesses. 
Basingstoke returned two members to parliament in 1295, 1302 
and 1306, but no writs are extant after this date. In 1202-1203 
the market day was changed from Sunday to Monday, but in 
X214 was transferred to Wednesday, and has not since been 
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changed. Henxy VI. granted a fair at Whitsun to be held near 
the chapel of the Holy Ghost. The charter from James I. 
confirmed another fair at the feast of St Michael the Archangel^ 
and that of Charles 1 . granted two fairs on Basingstoke Down 
at Easter and on the loth and nth of September. The wool 
trade flourished in Basingstoke at an early date^ but later appears 
to have declined, and in 1631 the clothiers of Basingstoke were 
complaining of the loss of trade and consequent distress. 

See Viciotia County History — Hants ; F. G. Baigeni and J. E. 
Millard, History of Basingstoke (Basingstoke, 1889). 

BASIN-STAND, a piece of furniture consisting of a small 
stand, usually supported on three legs, and most commonly 
made of mahogany or rosewood, for holding a wash-hand basin. 
The smaller varieties were used for rose-water ablutions, or 
for the operation of hair-powdering. The larger ones, which 
possessed sockets for soap-dishes, were the predecessors of the 
ample modern wash-hand stand. Both varieties, often of very 
elegant form, were in extensive use throughout a large part of 
the 1 8th century. 

BASKERVILLE, JOHN (1706-1775), English printer, was bom 
at Wolverlcy in Worcestershire on the 28th of January 1706. 
About 1726 he became a writing ma.ster at Birmingham, and he 
seems to have had a great talent for calligraphy and for cutting 
inscriptions in stone. While at Birmingham he made some 
important improvements in the process of japanning, and gained 
a considerable fortune. About the year 1750 he began to make 
experiments in type-founding, producing types much superior 
in distinctness and elegance to any that had hitherto been 
employed. He set up a printing-house, and in 1757 published 
his first work, a Virgil in royal quarto, followed, in T758, by his 
famous edition of Milton. In that year he was appointed 
printer to the university of ('ambridge, and undertook editions 
of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. The Horace^ 
published in 1762, is distinguished even among the productions 
of the Baskerville press for its correctness and for the beauty of 
the paper and type. A second Horace appeared in j 770 in quarto, 
and its success encouraged Baskerville to publish a scries of 
quarto editions of J.atin authors, which included Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Lucretius, Terence, Sallust and Florus. 
This list of books issued by Baskerville from his press lends some 
irony to the allegation that he was a person of no education. 
'Hicse books are admirable specimens of typography ; and 
Baskerville is deservedly ranked among the foremost of those 
who have advanced the art of printing. His contemporaries 
asserted that his books owed more to the quality of the pajH-r 
and ink than to the type itself, but the difficulty in obtaining 
specimens from the Baskerville press shows the estimation in 
which they are now held. His wife, Sarah Baskerville, carried 
on the business for .some time after his death, which took place 
on the 8th of January 1775. 

BASKET, a vessel made of twigs, cane or rushes, as well as of 
a variety of other materials, interwoven together, and used for 
holding, protecting or carrying any commodity. 'Phe process 
of intcrwea\dng twigs, rushes or leaves, is practised among the 
rudest nations of the world : and as it is one of the most universal 
of arts, so also does it rank among the most ancient industrie.s, 
being probably the origin of all the textile arts of the world. 
Decorative designs in old ceramic ware are derived from the 
marks left by the basket mould used before the invention of the 
potter^s wheel, and in the willow pattern on old china, and 
the basket capitals or mouldings of Byzantine architecture, the 
influence of the basketmakcr’s art is clearly traceable. Essenti- 
ally a primitive craft, its relative importance is in inverse ratio 
to the industrial development of a people. 

The word basket has been generally identified with the 
Latin bascauda, as in Martial (xiv. 99) : — 

*' Barb.'ira de pictls veni bascaiida Britannis ; 

Sed me iain mavult dicorc Homa .suam." 

But its etymology is unknown, and the New English Dictionary 
states that there is no evidence to connect basket with hascauda, 
which denotes rather a tub, tray or brazen vessel. 
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Among many uncivilized tribes, baskets of a superior order 
are made and applied to various useful purposes. The North 
American Indians prepare strong water-tight Wattape baskets 
from the roots of a species of abies, and these they frequently 
adorn with very pretty patterns made from the dyed quills of 
their native porcupine, Ereihizon dorsaium. Wealthy Americans 
have formed collections of the beautiful ware treasured as heir- 
looms in Indian families, and laige prices have l)ccn paid for 
baskets made by tlie few squaws who have inherited the tradi- 
tions and practice of the art, as much as £300 having been given 
for one specimen. It has been computed that l)askcts to the 
value of £1,000,000 were recently drawn from California and 
Arizona within two years. The Indians of South America weave 
baskets equally useful from the fronds of the Carnahuba and 
other palms. The Kaffirs and Hottentots of South Africa are 
similarly skilful in using the Ilala reed and the roots of plants ; 
while the Abyssinians and the tribes of Central Africa display 
great adroitness in the art of basket-weaving. 

Basket-making, however, has by no means been confined to 
the fabrication of those simple and useful utensils from which 
its name is derived. Of old, the shields of soldiers were fashioned 
of wicker-work, either plain or covered with hides. Xenophon, 
in his .story of the 'lliirty Tyrants at Athens, relates that the 
exiled Greeks who had seized on the Peiraeus made themselves 
shields of whitened osiers ; ami similar weapons of defence are 
still constructed by modern savages. The huts of the earliest 
settlers in Rome and in western Europe generally were made 
of osier work plastered with clay. Some interesting remains 
of British dwellings of this nature found near Lewes in 1877 
were described by Major-General ILL. E. Pitt-Kivers in Archaeo- 
logia, vol. xlvi. pp. 456-458. Boats of the same material, covered 
with the skins of animals, attracted the notice of the Romams 
in Britain ; they seem to have been of the ordinary boat-.shape. 
Ihe basketwork boats mentioned by Herodotus as being used 
on the Tigris and Euphrates were round and covered with 
bitumen. Boats of this .shape are still used on these rivers, and 
boats of analogous conslriiclion are employed in crossing the 
rivers of India, in which the (urrent is not rapid. Nor have 
methods of making much changed, 'fhe strokes employed in 
the construction of basket-work found in Etruscan tombs 
and now exhibited in the Museo Etru.sco at Idorence, and in 
similai articles discovered in Egyptian tombs, are the sann* 
as those used by the English basket-maker to-day. General 
Pitt-Rivers, on comparing the remains excavated near Lewes 
with a modern hamper in his possession, found the method to 
be identical. 

.SiiK'e about the middle of the 19th century the charader of 
Ijasket-work in England has been greatly modified. The old 
English cradle, reticule, and other small domestic wares, liave 
been driven out of the market by cheap goods made on the 
continent of Europe, and the coarse brown osier [xicking and 
hampers have been largely superseded by rough casks and cases 
made from cheap imported timber. 'I’his loss has, however, been 
more than counterbalanced by the production of work of a 
higher clas.s, such as finely made chairs, tables, lounges and 
oth r articles of furniture ; luncheon and tea-baskets and 
similar requisites of travel. In addition to the foregoing the 
chief categories of English manufacture are : vegetable and 
fruit baskets, transit and travelling hampers, laundry and linen 
baskets, partition baskets for wine, and protective wicker cases 
for fragile ware such as glass carboys, stone and other bottles. 
Wicker shields or cases made from cane pith, for the protec- 
tion of shells, have been introduced by the English military 
authorities. Some evidence of the above-mentioned de\'elojj- 
ments is afforded by a comparison of the wages lists of the 
London Union of Journeymen Basketmakers Issued in 1865 
and in 1896. The former consists of 87 printed pages ; the 
latter of 144 pages, and these more closely set. 

No machinery is used in basket-making. A considerable 
training and natural aptitude go to form the expert workman, 
for the ultimate perfection of shape and beauty of texture de- 
pend upon the more or less perfect conception of form in the 
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cmftsmftn’s mind and on his power to impress it on a recal- 
citrant material. In Englarid et leasts he rarely uses a mould ; 
every stroke made has a permanent effect on the symmetry of 
^ whole work and no subsequent pressure will alter it. Wages 
in London vary from 25s. to 50s. per week according to aptitude. 
The Basketmakers’ Company is one of the oldest craft gilds of 
the city of London and still exists. 

Employment given by the London Association for the 
Welfare of the Blind to a number of partially or wholly blind 
workpeople, who are engaged in the making of some of the 
coarser kinds of baskets ; but the work, which bears obvious 
traces of its origin, is not commercially remunerative, and the 
association depends for partial support on the contributions 
of the charitable, and on supplementary sales of fine or fancy 
work produced under ordinary conditions and largely imported. 
Siinilar associations exist in some English provincial towns, in 
Edinburgh, in Dublin and Belfast, and in certain European cities. 

The materials which are actually employed in the construction 
of basket-work are numerous and varied, but it is from certain 
species of willow that the largest supply of basket-making 
materials is produced. Willows for basket-work are extensively 
growm on the continent of Europe, whence large quantities are 
exported to (Ireat Britain and the United States ; but no rods 
surpass those of Engli.sh growth for their tough and leathery 
texture, and the finest of basket-making willows are now culti- 
vated in England in I.cicestershire, Nottinghamshire and the 
valleys of the Thames and the Trent. In the early part of 
the 19th century, considerable attention was given in Britain 
to tlie cultivation of willows suitable for bjisket-making, and 
the industry was first stimulated l)y premiums offered by 
the Society of Arts. Mr William Scaling of Basford, Notts, 
was a most successful grower and published some admirable 
pamphlets on the cultivation of willows. The most extensive 
English willow plantation or salicetiim (Lat. salix, willow) 
of the present day is that planted by Mr W. P. .Fillmore at j 
Thurmaston near T^icester, and consists of about too acres of 
the finest qualities. Mr Ellmnre, a practi(!al basket-maker, 
sueecssfully introduced some valuable continental varieties 
(.sec OstKu). 

Willow.s are roughly classed by the basket-maker into osier ” 
and “ fine.'’ The former consists of varieties of the true osier, 
Salix viminalis ; the latter of varieties of Salix triandra, S, pitr- 
pnrea and some other spcoics and hybrids of tougher texture. 
For the- coarsest work, dried impeeled osiers, known as “ brown 
stuff,'" are used ; for finer work, “ while (peeled) stuff " and 
“ buff ” (willow.s stained a lawny hue by boiling them previous 
to peeling). Brown stuff is sorted, lieforc it reaches the work- 
man, into lengths var>dng from 3J ft. to 8 or 10 ft., the smallest 
being known in I..nndon and the home counties as “ luke,^* the 
largest a.s “ great,” and the intermediate sizes as ” long small,” 

” threepenny and “ middleboro.” White and buff rods are 
more carefully sorted, the smallest, about 2 ft. or less, being 
known as “ small tack,” and rising sizes as “ tuck,” “ short 
small, ” “ small,” long small,” “ threeptmny,” ” middleboro ” 
and ” great,” Rods of two to thn*e years’ growth, known as 
“ sticks,” an* used to form the rigid framework of the both mis 
and lids of square work. In every ease, exc'ept the last, the stuff 
is soaked in tanks to render it pliable Ijefore use — brown from 
lhn‘e to seven days, white and buff from half-an-hour to half 
a day. The rods arc used whole for ordinary work, but for 
baskets of slight and finer texture each is divided into ” skains ” 
of different degreed of size. “ Skains ” arc osiers cleft into three 
or four parts, by means of an implement called a “ cleaver,” 
which is a wedge-shaped tool of boxwood inserted at the point 
or lop end of the rod and run down thn>ugh its entire length. 
They are next drawm through an implement resembling the 
common spi.)keshavc, keeping the grain of the split next the 
iron or stock of the shave, while the pith is presented to the 
steel edge of the instrument, and in order to bring the split into 
a shaptr still more regular, it is fiassed through another implement 
called an upright, consisting of a flat piece of steel, each end of 
which is fashioned into a cutting edge, like that of an ordinary 


chisel and adjusted to the required width by means of a riiumb- 
screw. 

The tools required by a basket-maker are few and simple. 
They consist, besides the forgoing, of a shop-knife for cutting 
out material ; a picking knife for cuttir^ off the protruding 
butts and tops of the rods aftjer the work is completed ; two or 
three bodkins of varying sizes ; a flat piece of iron somewhat 
narrowly triangular in shape for driving the work closely to- 
gether ; a stout pair of shears and a “ dog ” or “ commander ” 
for straightening sticks. The employer supplies a screw block 
or vice for gripping the bottom and cover sticks of square work, 
and a laptxmrd on which the workman Axes the upsetted bottom 
while siding up the basket. This is the full kit. A common 
round or oval basket may, however, be made with no other tools 
than a shop-knife and a bodkin. On the continent of Europe 
shapes or blocks are in use on wliich the fabric is in some cases 
woven, 

lire technicalities of basket-making may be easily followed 
by a glance at the illustration here reproduced by the courtesy 
of the Society of Arts.^ It will be seen that the “ bye-stakes ” 
are merely inserted 
in the “ upsett,” 
whereas the stakes 
arc driven in at each 
side of the “ bottom- 
sticks ” and pricked 
up to form the rigid 
framework of theside. 

When the “bottom' 
stic'k ” and “ stake ” 
arc formed of one and 
the same continuous 
rod, it is termed a 
“ league.” If the 
bottom is made on 
a hoop the butts 
of the stakes are 
“ slipt^d,” Lc. cut 
away with a long cut 
of the shop-knife, and 
turned lightly round 
the hoop ; they are 
then said to be “scal- 
lomcd ” on . The chief 
strokes used in con- 
structing an ordinary 
basket are : - the 
“ slew two or more 
rods woven together; 
the “ram!,” rods woven in singly; the “fitch,” two rods 
tightly worked alternately one under the other, employed for 
skeleton work such as cages and waste-paper baskets ; the 
“ pair,” two rods worked alternately one over the other, used 
for filling up bottoms and covers of round ami oval baskets ; 
and the “ wale,” three or more rods worked alternately, forming 
a string or binding course. Various forms of plaiting, roping 
and tracking are used for bordering off or finishing. 

An ordinary oval basket is made by preyiaring the requisite 
number of bottom sticks, preserving their length greater than 
the required width of the bottom. They are ranged in pairs on 
the floor parallel to each other at small intcr\'als, in the direction 
of the longer diameter of the Ijasket, thus forming what may 
be called the “ woof,” for basket-work is literally a web. These 
parallel rods are then crossed' at right angles by two pairs of the 
largest osiers, on the butt ends of which the workman places his 
feet ; and they are confined in their places by being each woven 
alternately over and under the parallel pieces first laid down 
and their own butts which form the end bottom sticks. The 
whole now forms what is technically called the “ slath,” which 
is the foundation of the basket. Next other rods are taken and 

' See the reixjn of a j>aper by T. Okey, piil>lihhed in the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, January iith, 1907. 
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‘Woven under and over the sticks all round the bottom until it be 
of sufficient size, and the woof be occupied by them. Thus the 
bottom or foundation on which the superstructure is to be 
raised is finished. This latter part is accomplished by sharpen- 
ing the large ends of as many long and stout osiers as may be 
necessary to form the stakes or skeleton. These are forced 
between the bottom sticks from the edge towards the centre, 
and are turned up or “upset” in ’the direction of the sides; 
then other rods are woven in and out between each of them, 
until the basket is raised to the intended height, or, more 
correctly speaking, the depth it is to receive. The edge or 
border is finished by turning down the ends of the stakes, now 
standing up, behind and in front of each other, whereby the 
whole is firmly and compactly united, and it is technically 
known as the “ belly.” A lid is constructed on the same plan 
as that of the bottom, and tied on with hinges formed of twisted 
rods ; simple handles may be made by inserting similar rods by 
the sides of two opposite stakes and looping them under the 
border to form rope-like handles of three strands. Tliis is the 
most simple kind of basket, from which others differ only in 
being made with finer materials and in being more nicely 
executed ; but in these there is considerable scope for taste and 
fancy, and articles are produced of extreme neatness and in- 
genuity in construction. 

In addition to willow.s many other materials are employed in 
the fabrication of wicker-work. Among the more important of 
these is the stem of Calamus viminalis or other allied species — 
the canc or rattan of commerce — which is used whole or made 
into skains. Since 1880 the central pith of this material, known 
as “ cane-pulp ” or “ canc^-pith,” lias been largely ii.sed in (ireat 
Britain and on the continent of Kurope in tlie manufacture of 
furniture and other finer classes of work. About the same 
period plaited rush and straw, often coloured, came into use 
together with enamelled .skains of cane. It must be admitted, 
however, that basket-work in these developments has encroached 
somewhat on the domain of cabinet-making ; for wood and 
nails are now much used in constructing basket-work chairs, 
tables and other furniture. 

With splits of various species of bamboo the Japanese and 
Chinese manufacture baskets of unequalled beauty and finish. 
The bamlx)0 wicker-work with which the Japanese sometimes 
encase their delicate egg-shell porcelain is a marvellous example 
of manipulation, and the}' and the Chinese excel in the applica- 
tion of bamboo wicker-work to furniture. In India “Cajan” 
baskets are extensively made from the fronds of the Palmyra 
palmt Borassiis fahcllifnrmiSj and this manufacture has been 
established in the Black Forest of Germany, where it is now an 
important and characteristic staple. Among the other materials 
may be enumerated the odorous roots of the khus-khns grass, 
Anatherum muriratum, and the leaves of various s|>ecies of 
screw pine, used in India and the East generally. The fronds 
of tlie palm of the .Seychelles, Lodoicea sechcllarum, are used for 
vcr\' delicate Imsket-work in those islands. Strips of the New 
Zealand flax plant, Phormium teaax, ani made intf) baskets in 
New Zealand. Esparto fibre is used in Spain and Algeria for 
rude fruit baskets. Various species of Maranta yield basket 
materials in the W'est Indies and South America ; and the 
Tirite, a species of CalaiJiea, a member of the order Zin^iheraceae, 
is also employed similarly in Trinidad. Paskets arc also fre- 
quently made from straw, from various .sedges (Cyperus), and 
from shavings and splints of many kinds of wood. 

Tlie chief centres of Fmglish basket manufacture outside 
London are Thurmaston near Leicester, Basford nc4[ir Notting- 
ham. and Grantham. I^rge but decreasing quantities of light 
basket-work are made for the English market in Verdun, in the 
department of the Aisne, and in other parts of France ; and 
great quantities of fancy and other work arc produced in Belgium, 
in the Netherlands and in Germany, notably at Lichtenfeis in 
Bavaria, at Sonncfeld in Saxony and in the Black Forest. 

The import and export values of baskets an<! basket-ware, and of 
willows and rods for haakct-makitig. have been enumerated in the 
Board of Trade returns for the United Kingdom since 1900, in which 


year basket-ware from fomign countries was imported to the value 
^f }^?39.402• In *90 1 the imjiorts incroased to £964, $83 ; then they 
declined to £z2y,o'jo in 1905. The main sources of supply arc shown 
in thin comparison of 1900 and T905 : 
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Belgium .... 

/72.031 

1 £77.7(i6 

Holland .... 

. > 58.214 

j 54.4^'7 

France .... 

55-^70 

! - 27 , 9 Jo 

Germany , . . . 

33.155 


Lipan. . . . . 

8.140 

^5.536 

Portugal . . . . 

5.066 

1 3,971 


I+/5.735 

I- 3,807 

- 87,9f)0 

- 10,863 
\ 17.396 

1.095 


The increase from Japan (tor i*>o4 the value was £52, and the 
dccrea.se from France are remarkable. 

The im}^orl‘ values of foreign willows increased from £y2,2ii) in 
19CX1 to £tr2.'28t> in 1005, the mo.st important ('xporting^ countries 
being : — 


, Germany . 
i Jkdgium . 
I Holland . 
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;fa2.5‘.H 

lU -752 

-1 £12,158 

z 8.800 

It, 804 

- 0,9.36 1 

, y.77> 

i 2 ,y 3 o 

1 - '8.979 , 


Small British re-exports of willows (/1808 in 1900 and ;^37 t in 
1905) and of baskets (£3785 iu looo and /6633 in 1905) to foreign 
parts and British possessions are tabulated. No particulars ol 
exports of Biiiish produce ami inaniilacture ant specified in the 
returns, (!'. O.) 

BASKET-BALL, a game adapted to the open air, but usually 
played upon the floor of a gymnasium and in the cold .sea.son. 
Its origin is jxsculiar, in that it was the invention, in 1S91, of a 
student, James* Naisinith, of the Young Men\s (‘hristian Asso- 
ciation training-school at riainlield, Massachusetts. Having 
attended a lecture by a psyclK)logi.st on the mental processes of 
invention, witli the qualiiications and limitations of an ideal 
game as an cxarnjde, he went Jiome and worked out the rules 
of basket-ball, which was tried pnictieally the next day by a 
gymnasium class with such success that its fame rajiiclly spread. 
It .soon liecame one of the most popular indoor games of America, 
for girls as well as for men, and spread to England and elsewhere. 

Basket-bull is played on a marked-off spate 60 ft. by 40 ft. 
in extent, though in the ojien air the dimensions may be greater. 
In the middle of each short side and 10 ft. above the floor or 
ground, is filaced a basket i:onsisting of a net suspended from a 
metal ring 18 in. in <liarneler, backed, at a distance ol 0 
in., by a stiff screen (> It. long and 4 ft. high. 'I'lie object 
of the game is to pnqiel an inflated, Jeather-covered Imll, 30 
in, in circiiinferenee, inlo the opponents' basket, which is the 
goal, by means of throwing or batting it with the hands. The 
side wins that scores most goals during two periods of play 
divided by an interval of rest. Although there is praclic^illy no 
limit to the number of players on each side, all indoor matches 
are played by teams of five, in positions opposing one another 
as in lacrosse, centre, right and left forwards and right and left 
guards (or backs). A referee 1 ms tlie general supervision of the 
gtune and decides when goals have been profierly scored, and an 
umpire watches for infringements of the rules, which constitute 
fouls. There are also a scorer and timekeeper. 

The game is started with the two opposing centres standing 
within a 4-foot ring in the middle of the floor. The referee puts 
the ball in play by tossing it into the air over tlie heads of the 
centres, who jump into the air for its possession or endeavour 
to Imt it towards the opposing goal. hVom this moment the ball 
is in play until it falls into a basket, or passes the boundary-lij]es, 
or a foul is maile. After a goal has lieen scored, the ball is again 
put in play by the referee; in the centre. Should it be thrown 
acro.ss tlic boundary, a player e)f the opposing side, standing on 
the line at the point wlujre* the ball went over, puts it in play by 
passing or throwing it to one of his own side in any direictiun, 
there being no off-siele rule — another point of similarity to 
lacrosse. Ilis opponents, of course, try to prevent the puss or 
intercept the tlirow, thus securing the ball themselves. When 
a foul has been called, a player of the opposing side is allowed 
a “free throw ” for his opponents' ba.sket from a nmrk 15 ft. 
distant from it and without interference. A goal scored from a 
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free throw counts one point ; one scored while the ball is in play 
counts two. Hacking, striking, holding and kicking are foul, but 
a player may interfere with an opponent who has the ball so 
long as he uses one arm only and does not hold. A player must 
throw the ball from where he gets it, no running with it being 
allowetl excepting when continuously bounding it on the floor. 
Basket-ball is an extremely fast game and admits of a high 
rltgree of combination or team-play. The principal qualiflca- 
tions of a good player are quickness of movement and of judg- 
ment, coolness, endurance, accuracy and self-control. Good 
dodging, throwing, passing and team-play are the important 
requisites of the game, which is looked upon as excellent winter 
training for outdoor games. Basket-ball, with somewhat 
modified rules, is extremely popular with young women. 

Set* Spalding* s Ua%ket-ltall Guide \ and George T. II opbron. Hote 
to Play riashet-Ball ; and Spalding's lUtsket Pall Guide for Women. 

BASNAGE, JACQUES (1653^ *723), French Protestant divine, 
was the eldest son of the eminent lawyer Henri Basnage, sieur 
de Franquenay (1615-1695), and was born at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy in 1653. He studied classical languages at Saumur and 
afterwards theology at (ieneva. He was pastor at Rouen (his 
native place) from 1676 till 1685, when, on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, he obtained leave of the king to retire to Holland. 
He settled at Rotterdam as a minister pensionary till 1691, 
when he was chosen pastor of the Walloon church. In 1709 the 
grand pensionary A. Heinsius (1641-1720) secured his election 
as one of the pastors of the Walloon church at the Hague, intend- 
ing to employ him mainly in civil affairs. Accordingly he was 
cngageil in a secret negotiation with Marshal d'Uxelles, pleni- 
potentiary of Fran(Xi at the congress of Utrecht— a service 
which he executed witli so much success that he was entrusted 
with several important commissions, all of which he di.scharged 
with great ability. In 1716 Dubois, who was at the Hague at 
the instance of the regent Orleans, for the purpose of negotia- 
ting the 'JViple Alliance between France, Great Britain and 
Holland, sought tlic advice of Basnage, who, in spite of the fact 
that he had failed to receive permission to return to France on 
a short visit the y('ar before, did his best to further the negotia- 
tions. 'Hie French government also turned to him for help in 
view of the threatened rising in the Uevennes. Basnage law! 
welcomed the revival of the Protestant churc h due to the zeal 
of Antoine Court ; but he assured the regent that no danger of 
active resistance was to be feared from it, and, true to the 
prini'iples of Cah'in, he denoiini'ed the rebellion of the (amisarils 
(r/.7*.) in his Instruelions pastorales anx Rejormes de France stir 
Vobcissanee due anx sonverains (Paris, 1720), which was printed 
by order of the court and scattered broadcast in the south of 
France. Basnage died on the 22nd of Septemlier 1723. 

Basnage was a good preacher and a prolific w'riter. His works 
include se\eral dogmatic ami polemical treatises, but the most j 
iin])ortant are the historical. Of these may be mentioned I 
Uistoirc de hi religion des eglises refortnees (Rotterdam, i6t)o), 
the Histoire de Veglise depuis J has Christ jusquW prhent {ilf, 
1699)— both of them written from the point of view of Pro- 
testant polemics - ami, of greater scientific value, the 
fnijs (Rotterdam, 1706, I'.ng. trans. 1708) and the Anliquites \ 
judaiques on remarques critiques sur la repMique des Hebreux 
07 13). He also wrote short explanatory introductions and 
notes to a collection of copper-plate engravings, much valued 
by connoisseurs, called IJisioircs du Vieux et du Souveau 
Testament, reprhentees far des figures grmurs en iaille-donce par 
/?. de Hooge (Amsterdam, 1 704). 

BASOCHE, or Bazociik, with the analtjgous forms Basoquk, 
BASor.UK nntl Bazouc.ks ; from the Lat. basilica, in the sense of 
law courts, a French gild of clerks, from among whom legal 
repre.sentativcs (procureurs) were ren*uited. 'rhis gild was very 
ancient, even older than the gild of the procureurs, with which 
it was often at variance. It dated, no doubt, from the time 
when ll»e profession of procureur (procurator, advocate or leg'd 
representative) was still free in the sense that persons rendering 
that service to others when so permitted by the law w’cre not 
yet public and ministerial officers. For this purpose there was 
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established near each important juridical centre a group of 
clerks, that is to say, of men skilled in law (ot reputed to be so), 
who at first would probably fill indifferently the roles of repre- 
sentative or advocate. Such was the origin of the Basoche of 
the parlement of Paris ; which naturally formed itself into a 
gild, like other professions and trades in the middle ages. But 
this organization eventually became disintegrated, dividing up 
into more specialized bod^s : that of the advocates, whose 
history then begins ; and that of legal representatives, whose 
profession was regularized in 1344, and speedily became a sale- 
able charge. The remnant of the original clerks constituted the 
new Basoche, which thenceforward consisted only of those who 
worked as clerks for the procureurs, the richer ones among them 
aspiring themselves to attain the position of procureur. They all, 
however, retained some traces of their original conditions. “They 
are admitted,” writes an 18th-century author, “ to plead before 
M. le lieutenant civil sur les referes ^ and before M. le juge 
auditeur ; so that the procureurs of these days are but the former 
clerks of the Basoche, admitted to officiate in important cases in 
preference to other clerks and to their exclusion.” From its 
ancient past the Basoche had also preserved certain picturesque 
forms and names. It was called the “ kingdom of the Basoche, 
and for a long time its chief, elected each year in general assembly, 
bore the title of “ king.” This he had to give up towards the end 
of the i6th century, by order, it is said, of Henry ITT., and was 
thenceforth called the ” chancellor.” The Basoche had besides 
its maitres des requhes, a grand court-crier, a referendary, an 
adv(x^atc-general, a procureur-general, a chaplain, In early 
days, and until the first half of the 16th century, it was organized 
in companies in a military manner and held periodical review's or 
parades {montres), sometimes taking up arms in the king’s service 
in time of war. Of this there survived later only an annual 
cavalcade, when the members of the Basoche went to the royal 
forest of ilondy to cut the maypole, which they afterwards set up 
in the court-yard of the Palais. Wc hear also of satirical and 
literary entertainments given by clerks of the Palais de Justice, 
and of the moralities played by them in public, which form an 
important element in the history of the national theatre ; but at 
the end of the t6th c‘entury these performances were restricted to 
the great hall of the Palais. 

'Po the last the Basoche retained two principal prerogatives, 
(i) In order to be recognized as a qualified procureur it was 
necessary to have gone through one’s “ stage ” in tlie Basoche, to 
have been entered by name for ten years on its register. It 
was not sulficient to have l^ecn merely clerk to a procureur during 
the period and to have been registered at his office. This rule 
was the occasion of frequent conflicts during the 17th and 18th 
centuries between the mernl)ersof the Basoche and the procureurs, 
and on tlie whole, despite certain decisions favouring the latter, 
the parlement maintained the rights of the Basoclic, Opinion 
was favourable to it because the cerlificais de complaisance issued 
by the procunuirs were dreaded. These certificats held good, 
moreover, in places where there was no Basoche. (2) The 
Basoche had judiciary powers recognized by llie law. It had 
disciplinary jurisdiction over its members and -decided personal 
actions in civil law brought by one clerk against another or by an 
outsider against a clerk. The judgment, at any rate if delivered 
by a mailre des requeles, was authoritative, and could only be 
contestetl by a civil petition before the ancient council of the 
BastH:he. 'Phe Chatelet of Paris had its special basoche, w'hich 
claimed to be older even than that of tlie Palais de Justice, and 
there was contention between them as to certain rights. 'Phe 
clerks of the procureurs at the cour des comptes of Paris had their 
own Basoche of great antiquity, called the “ empire de Galilee.” 
The Basoche of the Palais de Ju.stice had in its ancient days the 
right to create provostships in localities within the jurisdiction of 
the parlement of Paris, and thus there sprang up a certain number 
of local basoches. Others were independent in origin ; among 
such being the ” regency ” of Rouen and the Basoche of the 
parlement of Toulouse. 

' A procedure for obtaining a provisional judgment on urgent 
cases. 
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See also Bipertoire de jurisprudence des Guyot ; Recueil des Siatuts 
du royaume de la basoche (Paris, 1654) ; L. A. Fabre, Btudes his- 
toriques sur les clercs de la basoche (Paris, 1856). (J. V. E.) 

BASQUE PROVINCES (Pravtndas Vascongadas), a division of 
north-eastern Spain, comprising the three provinces of Alava, 
Biscay or Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa. Pop. (1900) 603,596 ; area 
2739 sq. m., the third in density in Spain. The territory occupied 
by the Basque Provinces forms a triangle bounded on the west 
and south by the provinces of Santander, Burgos and Logroho, 
on the east by Navarre, on the north by France and the Bay of 
Biscay. The French Pays Basque forms part of the arrondisse- 
ments of Bayonne and Mauleon. For an account of the people, 
their origin, customs and language, see Basques. Of the Pro- 
vinces, Guipuzcoa is the only one which is wholly Basque, 
Alava is the least so. Its capital, Vitoria, is said to have been 
founded by the Gothic king Leovigild (581). Older than these 
divisions, the date of which is uncertain, the ancient limits of 
the dioceses of Pamplona, Bayonne and Calahorra, probably 
corresponded more nearly to the boundaries of the ancient 
tribes, the Autrigones, the Caristi, the Varduli and the Vascones, 
with their still differing dialects, than do these civil provinces. 

Leaving aside the legendary and uncertain portion of their 
history, we find the Provinces in some districts dependent allies 
of Navarre, in others of Castile, in Biscay the counts of Haro 
were lords of Biscay from 1093 to 1350. There was a short union 
with Castile under Pedro the Cruel, but the definitive union did 
not take place till 1370. In Alava the ruling power was the con- 
federation of Arriaga (so called after its meeting place), which 
united the province to the crown of ("astile in 1332. Guipuzcoa, 
which had been dependent sometimes on Navarre, sometimes on 
Castile, was definitively united to Castile in 1200. From the year 
1425 the provinces were desolated by party wars among the lesser 
nobles {patienies mayor es) but these came to an end in 1460- 
1498, when Henry IV. and Ferdinand the Catholic strengthened 
the power of the towns and forbade the erection of any 
fortified house in the country. Though the three Basque 
Provinces were thus united to the crown of Spain, they still 
remained a land apart {Herr a apartada). Their juntas acted 
to some extent in common ; and although no written federal 
pact is known to have existed, they employed, as the symbol 
of their unity, a seal with the word iruraebat, ** The Three One,” 
engraved upon it. They preserved their own laws, customs, 
fueros (see Basques), which the Spanish kings swore to observe 
and maintain. Unles-s countersigned by the juntas the decrees 
of Cortes and Spanish legislation or royal orders had no force 
in the Provinces. In the junta of 1481 Guijii'izcoa alone proposed 
a treaty of friendship, peace and free trade for ten years with 
England, and this was signed in Westminster, on the gth of 
March 1482 (see Rymer, Foedera), The Basques still made 
their owm treaties with England and France and arc mentioned 
apart from Spain in the treaty of Utrecht (1713). They still 
preserved in their municipal institutions the old style of re- 
publicas derived from the ewitates and respuhlicae of ancient 
Rome. I’his kind of independence and autonomy lasted un- 
challenged until the death of Ferdinand VII. in 1833, when, in 
default of male heirs, his brother Don Carlos claimed the throne, 
confirmed the Basque fueros, and raised the standard of revolt 
against his niece, Isabel II. A seven years’ war followed, in 
which an English legion under Sir George de l^ey Evans and 
a naval force under Ix^rd John Hay took part. It was ended by 
the Convenio de Vergara (August 31st, 1839) in which the con- 
cession and modification of the fueros was demanded. The 
troubled period which followed the expulsion of Isal>el II. in 
1868 gave opportunity for a second Carlist war from 1872 to 
1876. This ended, unlike the former one, in the utter defeat 
of the Carlist forces, and left the J^rovinces at the mercy of the 
government, without terms or agreement. In general govern - 
ment and legislation the Provinces were then assimilated to the 
rest of the nation. After 1876, the Provincial parliaments 
(dipuiaciones) were elected like the other provincial councils of 
Spain, deprived of many privileges and subjected to the ordinary 
interference of the civil governors. But their representatives, 


^sisted by the senators and deputies of the Basque Provinces 
in the Cortes, negotiated successive pacts, each lasting several 
years, securing for the three Provinces their municipal and 
provincial self-government, and the assessment, distribution 
and collection of their principal taxes and octroi duties, on the 
understanding that an ^reed sum should be paid annually to 
the state, subject to an increase whenever the national taxation 
of other provinces was augmented. In December 1906, after 
long discussion, the contribution of the Basque Provinces to the 
state, according to the law of the 21st of July 1876, was fixed 
for the next twenty years ; for the first ten years at 8,500,000 
pesetas, for the next ten an additional 500,000 pesetas, from 
31st December 1916 to 31st December 1926, the province of 
Guipuzcoa paying in addition 700,000 pesetas to the treasury. 
These pacts have hitherto been scrupulously observed, and as 
the local authorities levy the contribution after their own local 
customs, landed property and the industrial and commercial 
classes are less heavily taxed in these territories than in the rest 
of Spain. Enough is raised, however, besides the amount handed 
over to the government, to enable the schools, roads, harbours 
and public w^orks of every kind to be maintained at a standard 
which compares very favourably with other parts of Sjiain. 
When the three provinces sent in their first contingent of con- 
.scripts in 1877, it was found that all but about sixty knew how 
to read and write, and succeeding contingents have kept up this 
high standard. 

In agriculture the Basque Provinces and the Pays Bas(]uc 
were great cider countries, but during the 19th century this was 
gradually replaced by wine-growing. The chief industries of 
the Basque Provinces are the sea fisheries and iron mining. 
Some of the mines round Bilbao have been worked from pre- 
historic times. In 1905 the Basque Provinces produced 5,302,344 
tons of iron, over five millions of w^hich came from Biscay, out 
of a total of 9,395,314 tons for the whole of Spain. More than 
the half of this total, 5,845,895 tons, was exported to England. 
The swords of Mondragon in Guiiiuzcoa were renowned before 
those of Toledo. Eibar in the same province has lung been a 
small-arms fadory. There in the 19th cc‘ntury Sc^uor Zuloaga 
successfully revived the artistic inlaying of gold and silver in 
Steel and iron. 

BiiiLiooRAPiiY. Of oJdcT wofks, tliouKli often uncritical, R. P. 
Henao's Avcn^uacioncs de las A ntigiiedades de Cantabria (.Salainiinca, 
1088). is still valuable (new edition, 1804). For all that relates to 
the manners and customs of tluj jx'ople, Corografia de Cuipuzena, by 
R. P. M. dc Larramendi, S.J., is iiulispensable. Written about 1750, 
it was first printeil in Barcelona in i88i (later edition, San Sebastian, 
iSgf,). There arc excellent chapters on the Basque Provinces in the 
IntroduLcion a la Historia Natural, y a la Gengrafta I'isica de llspaha, 
bv D. Guillermo Bowles (Madrid, 1775). E7 Guipuzioano instrmdo 
(San Sebastian, 1780), in the form of a dictionary, gives full details 
of the hie, the lights, duties and obligations of a Bascjue citizen of 
that dale. The hucumario Geografico-Hisiorico dc Ksparla, tome i., 
ii. El Reyna de Navarra Senoria de Vizcaya y Etavim taH de Alava y 
Gttipuzina (Madrid, 1802), is full of local irifonnatioii, but with a 
strong bias in favour of tlie central government. Tlie Ix^st works on 
the various edition.s of the fueros uir Historia dc la Legiilacion . . . 
civil dc J'spaha, by A. Mariclialur. Maniues de Monte.sa, and Cayt'tano 
Manrk|ue; Fuetos de Navarra Vtziaya, Gtiipuzioa y Alava (Madrid, 
2nd e<I., 1868) ; and the Notida de las cosas menwrables de Cuipdzcoa, 
by D. I’ablo ile Gorosabi-l ('J'olosa, i8cii> - the last volume of 

which by C, de Kchegaray, gives the legislative acts down to May 
ii)oo. Las Provimias Vastongadas a Fines de la Edad Media, by 
D. Carmclo de Kchegaray (San Sebastian. 1895), is excellent. There 
is a Historia de liizcaya, by Dr E. de Labayru, and a Compendia ol 
the same by Fermin Herran (Bilbao, D. Carmclo de Eehe 

garay. (Tonista de las Provincias \’ascongadas, with his colleagues 
D. Serajiio Miigica, F, Soraliue, and other historians, has ex- 
amined, catalogued and indexrd the municipal archives of all tJu; 
t<jwns, without wliich no true history can be? w'ritten. Seveial 
discoveries of important missing documents and MSS. w'ere tlius 
made. The development of the Ihisriue mining industry is fully 
dascribed in Las Minas de hierro de la provintia de Vizcaya, 
pragressos realizados en esta region derde 1870 hasta 1890 (Bilbrio, 
1900). (W. Wi„) 

BASQUES, a people inhabiting the three Iia.s(|ue Provinces — 
Biscay, Alava and Guipuzcoa — and Navarre in Spain, and the 
arrondissement of Bayonne and Maul6on in France. The numlier 
of those who can be considered in any sen.se pure Basques is 
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probably about 600,000 in Europe, with perhaps xoo,ooo 
emigrants in the Americas, chiefly in the region of La Plata in 
South America. The word Basques is historically derived from 
Vascones, wliich, written Wascanes^ has also given the name 
Gascons to a very different race. The Basques call themselves 
Esktuddunakf “ those who possess the Eskuara,*' and their 
country Eslcual-Herria. 

Language, — The original and proper name of the language is 
Eskuara (cuskara, uskara), a word the exact meaning of which 
has not yet been ascertained, but whicli probably corresponds 
with the idea “ clearly speaking/' The language is highly 
interesting and stands as yet absolutely isolated from the 
other tongues of Europe, though from the purely grammatical 
point of view it recalls the Magyar and Finnic languages, it is 
an agglutinative, incorporating and polysynthetic system of 
speech ; in the general scries of oq^anized linguistic families it 
would take an intermediate place between the American on the 
one side and the Ugro-Altaic or Ugrian on the other. 

Basc:|uc has no graphic sy.stem of its own and uses the Roman 
character, either Spanish or French ; a few particular .sounds 
are indicated in modern writings by dotted or accented letters. 
The alphabet would vary according to the dialects. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte counts, on the whole, thirteen simple vowels, thirty- 
eight simple consonants. Nasal vowels are found in some 
dialects as well as “ wet consonants— /v, rfy, ny, ifcc. The 
doubling of (’(msonants is not allowed and in actual current 
speech most of the soft consonants arc dropped. The letter r can- 
not l>egin a word, so that rationnn is written in Basque arrazoin. 

Declension is replaced by a highly developed postpositional 
system ; first, the definite article itself a (plural ak) is a post- 
position— horse,” zaldia, ** the horse,” zaldiak, “ the 
horses.” The declensional suffixes or postpositions, which, just 
like (jur prepositions, may be added to one another, arc postponed 
to the artic le when the noun is de^finite. The principal suffixes 
are k, the mark of the plural, and of the singular nominative 
agent ; “ of ” and ” in ; i, ‘‘ to ’’ ; z, “ by ” ; lA’, “ some ” • 

ko, ‘‘from,” “of” (Lat, a); iik^ ‘Mrom ” (l<at. tea/, 
koizaly izakoy “ for ; kiHy gazy with ” ; gaitky “ for the sake ot ” ; 
gana, ” towards'*; taiy to,” “ into,” “at,” ^c. Of these 
sulFixes some are joined to the definite, others to the indefinite 
noun, or even to lx)th. 

The personal pronouns, which to a superficial ob.server api'vear 
closely related to those of the Semitic or Hamitic languages, arc 
ni, ///, “thou’*; gw, “we”; cw, “you”; in modern 

times, CM lias become a polite form of “ thou,” and a true plural 
“ you ” (i.r. more tlian one) has been formed by suffixing the 
pluralizing sign k-*zuek. 'J’he pronouns of the third person are 
mere demonstratives. There are three : hura or kura, “ that " ; 
hau i;r kauy “ tliis ” ; ori or koriy “ this ” or “ that.” Other 
unexplained forms are found in the verlial infleciions, e,g, c/, t/, 
and ty “ I ” or “ me ” ; d*akus-ty “ it see I ” •* I see it; d-arraN, 
“ it follows me,” ’flic demonstratives arc used a.s articles : 
gazi vn-or, “ this younger one “ ; andre-oriy “ lliis lady at some 
distance.” The reflective “ self ” is expressed by buruy “ head.” 
The relative does not exist, and in its plac'c is used as a kind of 
verbal participle with the ending n ; doa, “ he goes ” ; doana, 
“ he who is going ” ; in the modern Iias(|uc, however, liy imitation 
of french or Spanish, the interrogative cew/i, zoin, is usetl as 
a relative. Other interrogatives aiT nor, “ who ” ; cer, “ what ” ; 
zemhaily “how much,'* &c. liaiy “one”; hatzu, “several”; 
bakoUhy “ each ” ; norbaity “ some one ” ; katiitz or hainitz, 
“ much ” ; dkary “'Ixith ” ; are the most common indefinite 
pronouns. Th<' numeral system is vicesirnal ; e.g, 34 is Jwgoi ta 
hanialaur, “ twenty and fourteen.’^ The numbers from one to 
ten are : i, Ao/ ; 2, /a' ; 3, him ; 4, lau ; 5, borU or bosf ; 6, set ; 
7» sazpi : 8, zortzi ; q, bednatzi ; 10, hamar ; 20, /u/goi or hager ; 
40, bfftogm (i,e. twice twenty) ; lOo, ehun. There is no genuine 
word for a thousand. 

'I'he genders in Basfj[ue grammar are distinguished only in 
the verbal forms, in which the sex of the person address^ is 
indknted by a special sufhx ; so \hht,eztakit means, “ 1 do not 
know it *’ ; but to a woman one says also : eztakinat, “ 1 do not 


know it, oh woman I ” To a man one says : eziakiat (for ez- 
takikat), “ I do not know it, oh man I ” moreover, certain dialectic 
I varieties have a respectful form : ezidkizui, “ I do not know it, 
you respectable one,” from which also a childish form is derived, 
eztakichui, “ I do not know it, oh child ! ” 

'fhe Basque conjugation appears most complicated, since it 
incorporates not only the subject pronouns, but, at the same 
time, the indirect and direct complement. lilach transitive form 
may thus offer twenty-four variations — he gives it,” “ he 
gives it to you,” “ he gives them to us,” &c., &c. Primitively 
there were two tenses only, an imperfect and a present, which 
were distinguished in the transitive verb by the place of the 
personal subject element : dakigu, “ we are knowi^ it ” {gu, 
t.e, we), and ginakiy “ we were knowing it ” ; in the intransitive 
by a nasalization of the radical : “ lam”; nintZy “ 1 was.” 

In modem times a conjectural future has been derived by adding 
the suffix he, dakiket, “ 1 will, shall or probably can know it.” 
No proper moods arc known, but subjunctive or conjunctive 
forms are formed by adding a final w, as dakusat, “lam looking 
at it”; dakusadatty “if 1 sec it.” No voices appear to have 
been used in the same radical, so that there are separate transitive 
and intransitive verbs. 

In its present stale Basque only employs its regular conjugation 
exceptionally ; but it has developed, proliably under the influence 
ot neo-Tojtin, a most extensive conjugation by combining a few 
auxiliary verbs and what may be called participles, in fact 
dex:!lined nouns : ikusien duty “ I have it in seeing,” “ 1 see it ” ; 
ikusiko duty “ 1 have it to he seen,” “ 1 will see it,” tke, 'File 
principal auxiliaries are : izatiy “ to be ” ; and ukan, “ to have ” ; 
i)ut ediUy “ to can ” ; eza, “ to be able ” : egin, “ to make ” ; joan, 
“ to go ” ; eroany “ to draw,” “ to tnove,’^ are also much used in 
this manner. 

The syntax is simple, the phrases are short and generally the 
order of words is : subject, complement, verb. The determining 
eieinent follows the determined : gizon kaudiay “ man great the ” 
“ the great man ; the genitive, however, precedes the nomina- 
tive- -gizofiarm etrhea, “ the man's house.” (Composition is 
common and it has causeid several juxtaposed words to he 
comf>ined and contracted, so that they are partially fused with 
one another-~a pnx'ess called pnlysynthetinsm ; odriy “ cloud,” 
and ntSy “ noise,” form odotSy “ thunder ” ; helary “ forehead,” 
and “ foot,'* give helainiy “ knee,” front of the foot. The 
vix'abulary is poor ; general and synthetic words arc often 
wanting ; but particular terms abound. There is no pro[)er 
term for “ sister,” but arreha, a man’s sister, is distinguished 
from ahizpOy a woman's sister. We find no original words for 
abstract ideas, and (lod is simply “ the Lord of the high.” 

The voi:abulary, however, varies extremely from place to 
place and the dialectic varieties are very numerous. Tliey have 
l>een summed up by Prince L. L. Bonaparte as eigfit ; these 
may be redwxfd to three principal groups : the eastern, com- 
prising the Souletine and the two lower Navarrese ; the central 
formed by the two upjxjr Navarrese, the Guipuzcoan and the 
I.abourdine ; and the western, formed by the, lliscayan, spoken 
too in Alava. These names are drawn from the territorial 
subdivisions, although the dialects do not exactly correspond 
with them. 

Ethnology and Anthropology, — 'I'he earliest notices of the 
geography of Spiiin, from the 5th century^ b.c., represent Spain 
as occupied by a congeries of tribes distinguished mainly as Ilieri, 
Celtiberi and Celts. These had no cohesion together, rmd unless 
temporarily united against some foreign foe, were at war with 
one another and were in constant movement : the ruder tribes 
lx»ing driven northwards liy the advancing tide of Mediterranean 
civilization. The tribes in the south in Baetica had, according 
to Trogus and Strabo, wTitten laws, poems of ancient date and 
a literature. Of this nothing has reached us. We have only 
some inscriptions, legends on coins, marks, on pottery and on 
megalithic monuments, in alphabets slightly differing, and 
belonging to six geographical districts. These still await an 
interpreter ; but they show that a like general language was once 
spoken through the whole of Spain, and for a short distance on 
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1^ northern slope of tl^e Pyrenees. The character of the letters 
is ^arly of L^ant origin^ but the particular alphabets^ to 
which each may be referred^ and their connexion^ if any, with 
the Basque^ are still undetermined. It was early remarked by 
the classical scholars among the Basques after the Renaissance 
that certain names in the ancient toponymy of Spain, though 
transcribed by Greek and Latin writers, ue. by foreigners, 
ignorant of the language, yet bear a strong resemblance to actual 
place-names in Basque (/.g. Iliberis, Iriberry ) ; and in a few cases 
(Mondiculcia, MencKgorry ; lluro, Oloron) the site itself shows 
the reason of the name. Andres de Poza (1587), Larramendi 
(1760), Juan B. Erro (1806) and others had noted some of these 
facts, but it was VV. von Humlwldt (1821) who first aroused the 
attention of Europe to them. This greater extension of a people 
speaking a language akin to the Basque throughout Spain, and 
perhaps in Sicily and Sardinia, has been accepted by the majority 
of students, though some competent Basque scholars deny it ; 
and the certain connexion of the Basques, either with the 
Iberians or Celtiberians, whether in race or language, cannot be 
said to be conclusively proved as long as the so-rolled Gjltiberian 
inscriptions remain uninterpreted. (See also Iberians.) 

After so many centuries of close contact and interpenetration 
with otlier peoples, we can hardly expect to find a pure physical 
type among the pre.sent Basques. All that we can expect is to 
be able to differentiate them from their neighbours. The earliest 
notice we have of the Basques, by Einhard (778), speaks of their 
wonderful agility. The next, tlie pilgrim of the Codex f'alixtinus 
(i2th century), sfiys the Basques are fairer in face (JcLcie candi- 
diores) than the Navarrese. 

Anthropologists no longer rely solely on crani<)log\% and the 
measurement of the skull, to distinguish race. The researches 
of Aranzadi (i88q and 1005) and of Collignon (i8(^;) show them 
as less fair than northern Europi‘uns, hut fairer than any of 
the southern races ; not so tall as the Scandinavians, Teutons 
or British, but tidier than their neighbours of southern races. 
There is no tendency to prognathism, as in some of the Celts. 
The profile is often very fine ; the turriage is remarkably upright. 
Neither markedly brachycephalous nor dolichoceplialous, the 
skull has yet certain ptjculiarities. In the conjunction of the 
whole physical qualities, .says Collignon, there is a Basque type, 
differing from all those he has studied in Europe and northern 
Africa. There are differences of type among themselves , yet, when 
they emigrate to South America, French and Spanish Basques arc 
known simply as Basques, distinct from all other races. 

On the origin of the Basques, the chief theories are : — (i)that 
they are descended from the tribes whom the Greeks and Tjitins 
called Iberi ; (2) that they belong to .some of the fairer Berlur 
tribes (“ Eurafrican,” Iler\'e) and through the ancient Libyans, 
from a people depicted on tiie ICgyptian monuments ; (3) the 
Atlantic theorj', that they belong to a lost Atlantic continent, 
whose inhabitants were represented by the Guunches of the 
Canary Islands, and by a fair race on the western coast of Africa ; 
(4) that they are an indigenous race, who have never had any 
greater extension than their present quarters. 

Hie remains of prehistoric races hitherto discovered in Spain 
tlirow little light on the subject, but some skulls found in south- 
eastern Spain in the age of metal resemble tlie Basfjue skulls of 
Zaraus. 

The megalithic remains, the dolmens, menhirs, cromlechs and 
stone circles are said to resemble more closely those of northern 
Africa than the larger remains of Brittany and of the British 
Isles. Aristotle tells us that the Iberi fixed obelisks round the 
tomb of each warrior in number equal to the enemies he bad 
slain ( Polit. vii. c. 2. 6), but proof is wanting tliat these Il)eri 
were Basques. 

Iberian iniXTiptions have been found on the so-called taros 
de guisandoy rude stone bulls or lK>ars, on other monuments of 
northern Spain and in ancient sepulchres ; some of these 
figures, e,g. at the Cerro de las Santos in Murcia, recall the 
physical type of the modem Basques, but they are associated 
witli others of very varied types. 

Of the religion of the Basques anterior to Christianity, little 
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is certainly known. The few notices we have point to a worship 
of the elements, the sun, the moon and the morning star, and 
to a belief in the immortality of the unburnt and unburied body. 
The aistom of the comade, attributed by Strabo to the Cantabri, 
is unknown among the modern Basques. As elsewhere, the 
Romans assimilated Basque Iw'aI deities to their own pantheon, 
thus we find Deo Baicorrixo (Baigorr>’) and Hrtauscorrtsehe 
in I.atin inscriptions. But the name which the Basques them- 
selves give to the Deity Ls Jaincoa, Jaungoikouy which may mean 
lord or master. Lord of the high ; but in the dialect of Roncal, 
Goikoa means ‘‘the moon,’* and Jauugoikokoa would roetui 
“ Lord of the moon.’’ The term Jaun, lord or master, liuhako 
Jaum, the lord or master of the house, is applied to every 
householder. 

There is no aid to be got from folk-tales ; none can be con- 
sidered exclusively Basque and the literature is altogether too 
mtKlern. The first book printed in Basque, the Linguae Vas- 
conum Primiiiae, tlie poems of Bernard d’Echepare, is dated 
1 545. The work which is considered the standard of the language 
is the Protestant translation of the New Testament luiule by 
Jean de Ligarmguc, under the auspices of Jeanne d'Albret, and 
printed at Di Rochelle in 1571. The pastorales are open-air 
dramas, like the moralities and mysteries of the middle ages. 
They are derived from Freiich materials ; but a dancing-chorus, 
invariably introduced, and otlier parts of the mise-en-scene, 
point to possibly earlier traditions. No MS. hitherto discovered 
is earlier than the 18th century. The greater part of tlie other 
literature is religious and translated. It is only recently tliat a 
real literatun*. has been attempted in Basque with any success. 

In spite of this modernity in literature there are otlajr matters 
wliich show how strong the conservatism of the Basques really 
is. Thus, in dealing with tlie language, the only true measure 
of the antiquity of the race, we find that all cutting instruments 
are of stone ; that the week has only three days. 'I'liere are also 
other survivals now fast disappearing. Instead of tlie plough, 
the Basques used the laya^ a two-pronged short-handled steel 
digging fork, admirably adapted to small properties, where 
lal^ur is abundant. They alone of the peoples of western 
Europe have preserved specimens of almost every class of dance 
known to primitive races. These are (1) animal (or possibly 
totem) dances, in which men personate animals, llie bear, the 
fox, the horse, ; (2) dances to represent agriculture and tlie 
vintage performed with wine-skins; (3) tlic simple arts, such as 
weaving, where the dancers, eacli liolding a Jong coloured riblxin, 
dance round a pole on which is gradually formed a pattern like a 
Scotch tjirtan ; (4) war-dances, as the sword-dance and others ; 
(5) religious dances in procession before the Host and before 
liie altar ; (6) ( eremonial dances in which both sexes take pari 
at the beginning and end of a festival, and to welcome dis- 
tinguished people. How large a part these played in the life of 
the fxioplc, and the value attached to thcrni, ma>' lie seen in the 
vehement defence of the religious dances by Father I.arramendi, 
S.J., in his Corografia de Gurpuzcoa, and by the large sums paid 
for the privilege of dancing tiie first Saui Basque on tJic stage at 
the close of a Pastorale. 

The old Basque house is the product of a land where stone and 
timber were almost equally abundant. 1’he front-work is of 
wood with carved beams ; tlu; balconies and huge over-lianging 
roof recall the Swiss chalet, but the side and back walls are of 
stone often heavily buttressed. I’he cattle occupy the ground- 
floor, and the first storey is retuherl oft<!n by an outside stain^ase. 
The carven tombstones witli their ornaments resemble those of 
Celtic countries, and are found also at Bologna in Italy. 

In customs, in institutions, in administration, in civil and 
political life there is no one thing tlvat we can say is jieculiarly 
and exclusively Basque ; but their whole system taken togetlier 
marks them off from other people and especially from their 
neighbours. 

The most marked features in the Basque character 
are an intense self-respect, a pride of race and an obstinate 
conservatism. Much has lieen written in ridicule of the claim 
of all Basques to be noble, but it was a fax:L in the laws of 
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Spain, in the fueros and in practice. Every Basque freeholder 
(vecino) could prove himself noble and thus eligible to any office. 
They are not a town race ; a Basque village consists of a few 
houses; the population lives in scattered habitations. They 
do not fear solitude, and this makes them excellent emigrants 
and missionaries. They are splendid seamen, and were early 
renowned as whale fishermen in the Bay of Biscay. They were 
the first to establbh the cod-fishery off the coast of Newfound- 
land. They took their full part in the colonization of America. 
Basque names abound in the older colonial families, and Basque 
newspapers have been published in Buenos- A ires and in Los 
Angeles, ^lifornia. As soldiers they are splendid marchers; 
they retain the tenacity and power of endurance which the 
Romans remarked in the Iberians and Celtiberians. They are 
better in defence than in attack. The failure to take Bilbao 
was the turning-point in both Carlist wars. In civil institutions 
and in the tenures of property the legal position of women was 
very high. The eldest born, whether boy or girl, inherited the 
ancestral property, and this not only among the higher classes 
but among the peasantry also. In the fueros an insult done to 
a woman, or in the presence of a woman, is punished more 
severely than a similar offence among men. This did not 
prevent women from working as hard as, or even harder than, 
the men. All authors speak of the robust appearance of the 
women-rowers on the Bidassoa, and of those who loaded and 
unloaded the ships in BiUmo. 

Institutions. — In their municipal institutions they kept the old 
Roman term respuhlica for the civitas and the territory belonging 
to it. All municipal officers were elective in some form or other, 
and there is hardly any mode of election, from universal suffrage 
to nomination by a single person chosen by lot, that the Basques 
have not tried, llie municipalities sent deputies to the juntas or 
parliaments of eiirh province. These assemblies took place 
originally in the open air, as in other parts of the I*yrenees, under 
trees, the most celebrated of which is the oak of Guernica in 
Biscay, or under copses, as the Bilzaar in the French Pays Basque. | 
The Cortes of Navarre met at Pamplona. Delegates from the 
juntas met annually to consider the common interests of the three I 
provinces. Besides the separate municipalities and the juntas, j 
there were often associations and assemblies of three or five towns, 
or of three or four valleys, to preserve the .special privilege or for 
the special nee^s of each. Hence was formed a Imbit of self- 
government, the practice of legislative, judicial and administra- 
tive functions, which resulted gradually in a code of written or 
unwritten laws embodied in the fueros or fors of each province, 
and the eartas-purhlos of the towns. In form these fueros or 
charters are often grants from the lord or sovereign ; in reality 
they arc only a confirmation or codification of unwritten cus- 
tomary laws in practice among the people, the origin of which 
is lost in antiquity, 'fhe kings of (Castile, of Spain and of Navarre 
were obliged at their accession, either in person, or by deputy, to 
swear to observe these fueros ; and this oath was really kept. 
While the cortes were trampled uptin and absolutism reigned both 
in Spain and in France, the Basque fueros were respected ; in 
Spain to the middle of the iqlh century and in France down to 
the Revolution. The fueros thu.s observed made the Basque 
provinces a land apart {una tierra apartada), a self-governing 
republic (una verdadera autonomia). under an absolute monarchy, 
to which, however, they were always loyal. And this independ- 
ence was acknowledged, not only in kx:al, but also in international 
and European treaties, as in art. 15 of the treaty of Utrecht 1713. 
So the act of the 3^! of June 1876, which assimilated the Basque 
Provinces to the rest of Spain, acknowledged the true self- 
government which they had enjoyed for centuries. 

The circumstances and methods which enabled the Basques to 
preserve this independence were, first, the isolation caused by 
their peculiar language ; next, the mountainous and easily- 
defended nature of the country, its comparative poverty and the 
possession of a sea-board. Then there were the rights and the 
safeguards which the fueros themselves gave against encroach- 
ments. The rights were :—f reedom of election to all offices and to 
the juntas ; exemption from all forced military service except for 


the defence of the country and under tfieir own officers ; and 
payment beforehand exacted for all service beyond their own 
frontiers (this did not of course exclude voluntary service of 
individuals in the Spanish or French armies). Then there was 
free trade with foreign nations,and especially between the Basques 
of both nations. Tlie customs frontier of Spain really began on 
the Ebro. Then no decree or sentence of the royal authorities 
could have effect in the provinces except countersigned by the 
junta. Otherwise the resisting and even the killing of a royal 
officer was no murder. But chiefest of all the safeguards was 
the provision that no tax or contribution should be levied or paid 
to the crown till all petitions had been heard and wrongs re- 
dressed ; that such a vote should be the last act of the junta or 
cortes, and the money should be paid not as a demand of right or 
a tax, but as a free gift and above all a voluntary one. It was 
paid in a lump sum, and the repartition and levying were left 
entirely in the hands of the junta and tlie municipalities. 

As a further precaution against the inroads of absolutism, no 
lawyer was allowed to be a deputy to the junta and all clergy 
were likewise excluded. The Basques considered that men of 
these professions would be always on the side of tyranny. One 
lawyer (letrado) was present at the juntas for consultation on the 
points of law, but he was not allowed to vote. So strictly was 
this observed that after the battle of Vitoria in 1813, when it was 
difficult to get together a quorum for the reorganization of the 
countr)-^, the letrado ^ though one of the most active and influential 
meml>ers in consultation, was not allowed to vote. 

The relations between Church and State among the Ba.sques 
have been very remarkable. 'Fhey are a highly religious people, 
eminently conservative in their religious practices. In religion 
alone, through Ignatius de Loyola of Guipuzcoa and Francis 
Xavier of Navarre, they have left their mark upon Europe. They 
have kept the earliest form of (Christian marriage and of the 
primitive order of deaconesses, forgotten elsewhere in the West. 
The feast of Corpus Christi instituted by Pope Urban IV. (1262) 
still appears in Basque almanacs as Phesta-berria, the New Feast. 
1lie earliest notice tlmt we have of them speaks of their liberality 
to the clergy ; yet with all this religious conservatism they have 
never allowed themselves to be priest-ridden. They constantly 
resisted the attempts of the crown to force upon them the 
authority of the Spanish bishops. When Ferdinand the Catholic 
came to Biscay in 1477 swear to the fueros, he was compelled 
to send back the bishop of Pamplona whom he had brought with 
him. No strange priest could enter the town when the junta was 
sitting, and in some places if a deputy was seen speaking to a 
priest Ixjforc a session he lost his vote for that day. The bishops 
had no share in ecclesiastical patronage in Guipuzcoa ; all was in 
the hands of the king, of the nobles or of the municipalities, or 
else the priests were chosen by competitive examination or 
elected by the people. They would not allow the priest to inter- 
fere with the games or dances, and when the drama was forbidden 
in all Spain in 1757 by the authority of the Spanish bishops, the 
cortes of Navarre compelled the king to withdraw the order. 

Fora stranger coming from lands of larger farms and apparently 
higher cultivation, the agriculture of the Basques seems poor, but 
the old scattered homesteads show a sense of security that has 
been lacking in many parts of S{)ain; and the Basques have shown 
great adaptability in suiting their agriculture to new conditions, 
helped by the presence of the courts at San Sebastian and 
Biarritz. When the old self-sufficient village industries declined, 
in consequence of the invention of machinery and manufacture 
elsewhere, the Basejues entered at once upon emigration to the 
agricultural parts of the Americas, and the result has been that 
the Basque Provinces and the Pays Basque probably have never 
been more prosperous than they are now, and perhaps a new 
Eskual-herria and a new Eskuara are being built up in the distant 
lands to which they are such valued immigrants. 

Bibliography. For so restricted a literature the Essai d'une 
bihliographie de la longue basque, by Julien Vinson (Paris, 1891). 
with the volume of additions and corrections, 1898, is practically 
exhaustive, and is a mine of information on the principal works. 
See also for the language, A. Oihenart, Notitia umusqw Vasconiae 
(Paris. 2638 and 1656), 4to.. ch. xiv. ; FI. Leclusc, Manuel de la 
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tangue basqw (Xou 1 oiisg» X826); C. Ribary» £ssai sur la iangue 
basgue (1866), translati^d from iht Hungarian by Julien Vinson 
(Paris. 1877) ; W. J. Van Eys, Gramtnaire comparie des didlectes 
basques (Paris, London. Amsterdam, 1879) ; Prince L. L. Bonaparte, 
Le Vevhe basque en tabkowf (London, 1864-1869) ; J. Vinson, 
articles in Revtte de linguistique (Paris, 1867-1906); L*Abbi 
Ithurry, Grammaire basque (Bavonne. 1B95-1906); Dr U. Schucr 
hardt, Die Entstehung der Bezugsformen des Baskiscnen (Wien, 1893) I 
W. J. Van E3rs, Dictionnaire hasque-frangais (Paris, 1873) ; R. M. de 
Azkue, Diccionario vascongado espaHol-franpais (Tours, 1906) ; 
Monutnenta Linguae Jbericae, cdidit Aemilius Hubncr, fol. (Berlin, 
1893} (texts and introduction good ; analj'sis and interpretation 
faulty). Other works of interest on various subjects are Went- 
worth Webster, Basque Legends (London, 1877 and 1879) ; Puy^ol y 
Camps, La Epigraphia Numismalica Iberica,” in tomo xvi. of 
Boletin de la Real Atademia de la Histona (Madrid, 1890), (for geo- 
graplucal distribution of the alphabets) ; T. de Aranzadi, El Ptiehlo 
Euskalduna. Estudio de Antropologia (San Sebastian. 1889) ; and 
the same author's Existe utm rasa Euskara ? Sus cafacteres antro- 
pologicos (1905) ; La Tradition au pays basque (Paris, 1899), (a 
collection of papers by local autliorities) ; Julien Vinson, Les 
Basques et le pays basque (Paris, 1882), a sufficient survey for the 
general reader ; tlic* same author’s Le Polk - Lore dtt pays basque 
(Paris, 1883), treats of the Pastorales and embraces tlic wliole 
Folk-I-ore ; Le Codex de Saint- Jacques de Compostella, lib. iv. (Paris, 
1882), by R. 1 ’. F. P'ita and J. Vinson, gives the first Basque vocabu- 
lary ; Les Coutiimes gindtales garddes et observes au pais <S* 
haUlage de Lahourt (Bordeaux, 1700); G. Olphe-Calliard, Le Paysan 
basque d travers Ic^ dges (f’aris, 1905) ; Pierre Yturbide, lx Pays dc 
Labourd avant lyStp (^Bayonne, 1905), (for the time of the English 
dominalion) ; Henry O'Shea, La Tombe basque (Pau, 1889), (valu- 
able lor the companson of Basque and Celtic sepulchral ornament). 
See also the bibliography to Basque 1’uovincf.s. (W. We. ; J. Vn.) 

BASRA (written also Busra, Bassora and Bttssora), the 
name of a vilayet of Asiatic Turkey., and of its capital. The vilayet 
has an area of 16,470 sq. m., fonned in 1884 by detaching the 
southern districts of the Bagdad vilayet. It includes the great 
marshy districts of the lower Euphrates and Tigris, and of their 
joint stream, the Shatt el- Arab, and a sanjak on the western 
shore of the Persian Oulf. A settled population is found only 
along the river banks. Except the capital, Basra, there are no 
towns of importance. Korna, at the junction of the two great 
rivers ; Amara on the Tigris ; Shatra on the Shatt el-Hai canal, 
connecting the 'Pigris and Euphrates ; Nasrieh, at the junction 
of that canal with the Euphrates and Suk esh-Sheiukh, on the 
lower reaches of the Euphrates, are tlic princijial settlements, 
with a population varying from 3000 to 10,000 or somewhat 
less. Along the Shatt el-Arub and the lower reaches of the 
Tigris and Euphrates there are vast plantations of date-palms, 
which produce the finest dates known. Here and there are found 
extensive rice-fields ; liquorice, wheat, barley and roses are also 
cultivated in places. But in general tlic ancient canals on 
which the fertility of the country depends have been allowed to 
go to ruin. The whole land is subject to inundations which 
render settled agriculture impracticable, and the population 
consists chiefly of nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes whose 
wealth consists in herds of buffaloes, horses, .sheep and goats. 
The principal exports arc wool, dates, cereals, gum, liquorice- 
root and horses. The climate is humid and unhealthy. The 
population is estimated at about 200,000 almost exclusively 
Moslems, of whom three-quarters are Shi‘ites. There are about 
4000 Jews and perhaps 6000 Christians, among whom are 
reckoned the remains of the curious sect of Sabaeans or 
Mandaeans, whose headquarters are in the neighbourhood of 
Suk esh-Sheiukh . 

The capittil of the vilayet, also called Basra, is situated in 
47° 34' E. long, and 32*^ U, lat., near the western bank of the 
Shatt el- Arab, about 55 m. from the Persian Gulf, The town 
proper lies on the canal el- Assar about rj to 2 m. W. of the Shatt 
cl-Arab. I’here are no public buildings of importance. The 
houses are meanly built, partly of sun-dried and partly of burnt 
bricks, with flat roofs surrounded by parapets. The bazaars 
are miserable structures, covered with mats laid on rafters of 
date trees. The streets are irregular, narrow and unpaved. 
'ITie greater part of the area of the town is occupied by gardens 
and plantations of palm-trees, intersected by a number of little 
canab, cleansed twice daily with the ebb and flow of the tide, 
which rises here about 9 ft. These canals are navigated by small 
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boats, called beUem (plur. ahlam)^ resembling dug-outs in form, 
but light and graceful. At high*tide, according^, the town 
presents a very attractive appearance, but at low-tide, when the 
mud banks are exposed, it seems dirty and repulsive, and the 
noxious exhalations are extremely trying. The whole region b 
subject to inundations. The town itself is unhealthy and 
strangers especially are apt to be attacked by fever. Basra b 
the port of Bagdad, with which it has steam communication by 
an ]^glish line of river steamers weekly and also by a Turkish 
line. The Shatt el- Arab is deep and broad, easily na\dgable for 
ocean steamers, and there is weekly communication by passenger 
steamer with India, while two or more freight lines, which also 
take passengers, connect Basra directly with the Mediterranean, 
and with European and British ports. It is the great date port of 
the world, and the dates of Basra are regaixled as the finest in the 
market. Besides dates the principal articles of export are wool, 
horses, liquorice, gum and attar of rose.s. *I'he annual value of 
the exports is approximately £1,000,000 and of the imports a 
little more. The foreign trade is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the English, but of late the Germans have begun to enter the 
market, and the Hamburg-American line of .steamers has estab- 
lished direct communication. Since 1898 there has been a 
British consul at Basra (before that time he w^as a representative 
of the Indian government). France and Russia aLso maintain 
consular establishments at Basra. 'I'he settled population of 
Basra is probably under 50,000, hut how much it is impossible 
to estimate. It is a heterogeneoiKS mixture of all the nations 
and religions of the East— I'lirks, Arabs, Persians, Indians, 
Armenians, ('haldaeans and Jews. Of the latter tlicre are alxnit 
1900, engaged in trade and commerce. Fewest in numlxjr are 
the Turks, comprising only the officials. Most numerous are the 
Arabs, chiefly Shi‘itcs. Tlie w'ealthiest and most influential 
personage in the capital and the vilayet is the ttakth, or marshal 
of the nobility {i.e, descendants of the family of the prophet, 
wIk) are entitled to wear the green turUin). Basra is a station 
of the Arabian mission of the Dutch Reforrne<l (.'hurch of America. 

History , — The original city of Basra was founded by the 
caliph Omar in a.d. 036 about 8 m. S.VV. of its present site, on 
the edge of the stony and pebbly Arabian plateau, on an ancient 
canal now dry. The modern town of /obcir, a sort of health 
suburb, occupied by the villas of well-to-do inhabitants of 
Basra, lies near the ruin mounds which mark the situation of 
the ancient city. In the days of its prosperity it rivalhid Kufa 
and Wasit in wealth and size, and its fame is in the tales of the 
Arabian Nights, With the decay of the power of the Ahbasid 
caliphate its imporUinee declined. The canals were ntJglected, 
communication with the Persian Gulf was cut off and finally 
the place was abandoned altogether. The present city was 
conquered by the Turks in 1668, and since that period has been 
the scene of many revolutions. It was taken in 3777 after a 
siege of eight months by the Pcrsifins under Sadik Khan. In 
about a year it fell again into the bands of the I'urks, who were 
again deprived of it by the sheik of the Montefik (Montafiq) 
Arabs. The town was in the OePiber following recovered by 
Suleiman Pasha, who encountered the .sheik on the banks of 
the Euphrate.s and put him to flight ; it has since remained in 
the hands of the Turks. (]. P. 1 *e3 

BASS, the name of a family of Ivnglish brewers. The founder 
of the firm, William Bass (i>. 1720), was originally a carrier, 
one of his chief clients being Benjamin Printon, a Burton-on- 
Trcnt brewer. By 3 777 Bass had saverl a little money, and .seeing 
the growing demand for Burton beer he started as a hr(‘wer 
himself. The principal market for Burton beer at that time was 
in St Petersburg, whither the lieer could lie sent by water direct 
from Burton via the Trent and Hull, and William Ba.ss managed 
to secure a tolerable share of the large Russian orders. But in 
1822 the Russian government placed a prohibitory duty on 
Burton ales, and the Burton brewers were forced into cultivating 
the home market. William Bass opened up a connexion with 
l^ondon, and eslabli.shed a fairly profitable home trade. A 
misunderstanding between the East India Company and the 
London brewers wlio were the proprietors of Hodgson^s India 
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Pale Ale, at that time the standard drink of Englishmen in the 
Eut, resulted in Bass being asked to supply a beer which would 
withstand the Indian climate and be geners^y suitable to the 
Indian m^ket. After a series of experiments he produced 
what is still known as Bass’s pale aie. Hiis new and lighter 
beer at once became popular all over India, and Bass’s firm 
became the largest in Burton. After William Bass’s death the 
business was carried on by his son, M. T. Bass, and then by his 
grandson, Michael Thomas Bass (1799-1884). In 1827 a vessel 
laden with Bass’s beer was wrecked in the Irish Channel. A 
large proportion of the cargo was however salved and sold at 
Liverpool, where it met with great approval in the local market, 
and through this chance circumstance the firm opened up a 
regular trade in the north-west of England and Ireland. “ Bass ” 
was, however, little drunk in London till 1851, when it was 
supplied on draught at the Exhibition of that year, since which 
time its reputation has been world-wide. In 1880 the business 
was turned into a limited liability company. Michael Thomas 
Bass, besides actively conducting and extending the firm’s 
operations, was a man of great public spirit and philanthropy, 
and the towns of Burton and Derby are largely indebted to his 
munificence. He took a keen interest in all questions affecting 
the welfare of tlie working classes, and was largely instrumental 
in securing the abolition of imprisonment for dei)t. On his death, 
prior to which he had taken into partnership Messrs Ratcliff and 
(iretton, two of the leading officials of the brewery, converting 
the business into a limited company known as Messrs Bass, 
Ratcliff & (Iretton, Ltd., the control of the firm passed to his 
sons, Michael Arthur Bass and Hamar Bass (d. 1808). Michael 
Arthur Bass (1837-1909), after twenty-one years in parliament as 
member first for Stafford, then for two divisions of Staffordshire, 
was in 1886 raisc’d to the peerage as Baron Burton ; by a s()ccial 
patent of 1897 the peerage df?s(!ended to his daughter, Nellie, 
the wife of Mr J. E. Baillie of Dochfour, the baronetcy descend- 
ing to his nephew W. A. Hamar Bass (b. 1879), 

BASS (the same word as “ base,” and so pronounced, but 
influenced in spelling by the Ital. hasso\ deep, low ; es|x*cially in 
music, the lower pari in the harmony of a composition, the 
lowest male voice, or the lowest-pitched of a class of instruments, 
ns the bass-clarinet. 

Bass or Ixist (a word of doubtful origin, pronounced bds)k the 
fibrous bark of the lime tree, used in gardening for tying up 
plants, or to make mats, .soft plaited baskets, ^c. Basswood is 
the American lime-tree, Tilia Amerirava\ white bassw'ood is 
1\ heterophylla. 

The name bass is also given loafish closely resembling the perch. 

BASSA, a province of the British protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria, occupying the angle made by the meeting of the Benue 
river with the Niger. It has an area of 7000 sq. m., with a 
population estimated at about one and a half millions. It is 
bounded N. by the Benue, W. by the Niger, S. by the frontier of 
Southern Nigeria, and E. by the province of Muri. The province 
is heavily forested, and is estimated to be one of the richest of 
the protectorate in natural products. It l\as never been pene- 
trated by Moslem influenee, and is inhabited in the greater part 
by warlike and unruly pagans. Jiiarly in the itith century the 
Igbira (Okpoto or Ibo) were one of the most powerful pagan 
peoples ol N igeria and had their capital at Iddah. At a later 
period the Bassas conquered the wcsteni poition of the state 
and the Miinshis the eastern, while the Okpoto still held the 
south and a w-edge-shaped district partially dividing the Munshis 
and Bassas. The Bassos are a very remarkable pagan race wlio 
permeate the entire protectorate of Northern Nigeria, and are to 
be found in small colonies in almost cver>' province. They are 
clever agricullurists, naturally peaceful and industrious. The 
Munshis, though also good agriculturists, are a warlike and most 
unruly race, as are also the Okpoto. 

The districts which now comprise the province of Bassa came 
nominally under British control in 1900, but up to the year 1903 
administrative authority was confined to the western half with 
Dckina (in 7® 3^ E., 7® 41' N.) for its capital. In December of 
1903 a disturlxince resulting in the murder of the British resident 


led to the despatch of a military exj^dition, and as a result of 
the operations the frontiers of the districts under control were 
extended to the borders of the Munshi country in a^ut 8® E. 
The western portion of the province, occupied by friendly and 
peaceful tribes upon the Niger, has been organized for administra* 
tion on the same system as the rest of the protectorate. Courts 
of justice are operative and taxes are peacefully collected. The 
Okpoto, however, remain turbulent, as do their neighbours the 
Munshis. Spirits, of which the importation is forbidden in 
Northern Nigeria, are freely smuggled over the border from 
Southern Nigeria. Arms and powder are also imported. Tlie 
slave-trade is still alive in this district, and an overland route for 
slaves is believed to have been established through eastern Bassa to 
the Benue. In consequence of the natural wealth of the province, 
there are trading establishments of the Niger Company and of 
Messrs Holt on the Niger and Benue, and colonies of native traders 
have penetrated the country from the north. Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missions are established at Dekina and Gbebe. 

BASSANO, JACOPO DA PONTE (1510-1592), Venetian 
painter, was bom at Bassano. He was educated by his father, 
who was himself an artist, and then completed his studies at 
Venice. On the death of his father he returned to Bassano and 
settled there. His subjects were generally peasants and villagers, 
cattle and landscapes, with some portraits and historical designs. 
His figures arc well designed, and his animals and landscapes 
have an agreeable air of simple nature. H is compositions , though 
they have not much eloquence or grandeur, have abundance of 
force and truth ; the local colours are well observed, the flesh- 
tints are fresh and brilliant, and his chiaroscuro and perspective 
are unexceptionable. He is said to have finished a great number 
of pictures ; but his genuine works are somewhat rare and 
valuable— many of those which are ciilled originals being copies 
either by the suns of Bassano or by others. Bassano’s style 
varied considerably during his lifetime. He naturally was at 
first a copier of his father, but his productions in this style are 
not of great value. He was then strongly attracted by the 
lightness and beautiful colouring of 'Pitian, and finally adopted 
Uie style which is recognized as his own. Although he painted 
few great pictures, and preferred humble subjects, yet his altar- 
piece of the Nativity at Bassano is estimated highly by the best 
judges, and in I.,anzi’s opinion is the finest work of its class. 

BASSANO, a city of Venetia, Italy, in the province of Vicenza, 
24 m. N.E. of Vicenza and 30 ni. N. of Padua by rail, at the foot 
of the Venetian Alps. Pop. ( 1901 ) town, 7553 ; commune, 1 5,097. 
It is well situated upon the Brenla, which is here spanned by a 
covered wooden bridge, and commands fine views. The castle, 
erected by the Kzzelini in the 13th century, lies in the upper 
portion of the town, above the river ; a tower, erected by a 
member of the same family, is a conspicuous feature. The 
museum and c'athedral and some of the other churches contain 
pictures by the da Ponte family (i()th and early 17th century^), 
sumamed Bassano from their birth-place ; Jacopo is the most 
eminent of them. 'Phe museum also contains drawings and 
letters of the sculptor Antonio (Banova. The church of S. 
Francesco, begun in the 12th centiuy" in the Lombard Roman- 
c.sque style, was continued in the i3tli in the Gothic style. 
Scmie of the houses have tracxis of paintings on their facades. 
In the iith century Kccelin, a German, obtained fiefs in this 
district from Conrad II. and founded the family of the Ezzelini, 
who were prominent in the history of North Italy in the i3tli 
and 14th centuries. Ba.ssano apparently came into existence 
alxHit A.D. 1000, Its possession was di.sputed between Padua 
and Vicenza ; it passed for a moment under the power of (iian 
(taleazzo Visconti of Milan, who fortified it. At the l^eginning 
of the 15th century it went over to Venice ; its industries 
flourished under Venetian government, especially its printing- 
press and manufacture of majolica, the latter of which still 
continues. On the 8th of September 1 796 an action was fought 
here between the French and the Austrians, in which tlie French 
were victorious. (T. As.) 

BASS ARAB or Bassarara, the name of a dynasty in Rumania, 
which ruled Walachia from the dawn of its history until 1658, 
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The origin of the name and family has not yet been explained. 
It undoubtedly stands in dose connexion with the name of the 
province of Bessarabia, which oriental chroniclers gave in olden 
times to the whole of Walachia. The heraldic sign, three heads 
of negroes in the Bassarab shield, seems to be of late western 
origin and to rest on a popular etymology connecting the second 
half of the word with Arabs, who were taken to signify Moors 
(blacks). The other heraldic signs, the crescent and the star, 
have evidently been added on the same supposition of an oriental 
origin of the family. The Servian chroniclers connect its origin 
with thciir own nationality, basing this view upon the identifica- 
tion of Sarab with Sorb or Serbia, All this is mere conjecture. 
It is, however, a fact that the first appearance of the Bassarabs 
as rulers {knyaz, ban or voivod) is in the western part of Rumania 
(originally called Little Walachia), and also in the southern parts 
of Transylvania — the old dukedoms of Fogarash and Almash, 
which are situated on the right bank of the Olt (Aluta) and 
extend south to Severin and Oaiova. Whatever the origin of 
the Bassarabs may be, the foundation of the Walachian princi- 
pality is undoubtedly connected with a member of that family, 
who, according to tradition, came from Transylvania and 
settled first in Campulung and Tirgovishtea. It is equally 
certain that almost every one of the long line of princes and 
voivods bore a Slavonic surname, perhaps due to the influence 
of the Slavonic Church, to which the Rumanians belonged. 
Starting from the 1 3th century the Bassarabs soon split into two 
rival factions, known in history as the descendants of the two 
brothers Dan and Dragul. The form Drakiil — devil- by which 
this line is known in history is no doubt a nickname given by the 
rival line. It has fastened on llie family on account of the 
cruelties perpetrated by Vlad Drakul (1433-1446) and Vlad 
Tsepesh (i45()~i476), who figure in popular legend as representa- 
tives of the most fiendish cruelty. The feud between the rival 
dynasties lasted from the beginning of the 15th century to the 
beginning of the 17th. 

'riie most prominent members of the family were Mirce-a 
(1386-14 f 8), who accepted Turkish suzerainty ; Neagoe, the 
founder of the famous cathedral at ("urtea de Argesh {q.v .) ; 
Michael, sumamed the Brave ( 1592-1 601 )•; and Petru Cercel, 
famous for his profound learning, who spoke twelve languages 
and carried on friendly correspondence with the greater scliolars 
and poets of Italy. He was drowned by the Turks in Cbnstan- 
tinople in 1500 through the intrigues of Mihnea, who succeeded 
him on the throne of Walachia. The British Museum fiossesses 
the oldest MSS. of the Rumanian (iospels, once owned by this 
Petru (creel, and containing his autograph signature. 'Hie text 
was published by Dr M. (laster at the expense of the Rumanian 
government. Mateiu Bassarab (1633 1654) established the first 
printing-press in Rumania, and under his influence the first rode 
of laws was compiled and published in Bucharest in 1654. The 
Bassarab dynasty became extinct with ('onstantine Sherban in 
1658. See Romania : Language and Literature, |M. (;.) 

BASS CLARINET (Fr. clarinetlc hasse \ Gcr. Hass-Klarinette ; 
I tab clariiiettn basso or clarone), practically the A, Bit or (' clarinet 
speaking an octave lower ; what therefore has been said con- 
cerning the fingering, transposition, acousti(! properties and 
general history of the clarinet (<7.7;.) also applies to the bass 
clarinet. Owing to its greater length the form of the bass 
clarinet differs from that of the clarinets in that the bell joint 
is bent up in front of the instrument, terminating in a large 
gloxinea-shaped bell, and that the mouthpiece is attached liy 
means of a strong ligature and screw's to a scrjient-shaped crook 
of brass or silver. 'Die compass of the modem orchestral bass 
clarinet is in the main the same as that of the higher clarinets in C, 
Bband A, but an octave lower, anrl therefore for the bass clarinet 



for the bass clarinet in Bbthe real sounds 


are one tone, and for the bass clarinet in A ij tone lower, 
although the notation is the same for all three. 

Sometimes the treble clef is used in notation for the bas.s clarinet. 
It must then be understood that the instrument in C speaks an 


octave lower, the l^s clarinet in BIf a major ninth and the bass 
clarinet in A a minor tenth lower. 'The tenor clef is also fre- 
quently used in orchestral works. 

The quality of twie is less reedy in the Imss clarinet than in 
the higher instruments. It resembles tlie bourdon stop on the 
organ, and in the lowest register, more especially, the tone is 
somewhat hollow and wanting in power although mellower than 
that of the bassoon. In the lowest octave the instrument speaks 
slowly and is chiefly u-sed for sustained bass or melody notes ; 
rapid passages are impossible. 

The modern orchestral model may be fitted with almost every 
kind of key-mechanism, including the Boehm, and the degree 
of perfection and ingenuity attained has removed the all but 
insuperable difficulties which stood in the way of the original 
inventors who, not understanding key-work, made many futile 
attempts to bridge the necessarily great distance between the 
fmgcr-holcs by making the bore serpentine, boring the holes 
obliquely, &c. 

The low pitch of the bass clarinet (8 ft. tone) contra.sted with 
the moderate length of the instrument -whose bore measures 
only some 42 to 43 inches from mouthpiece to bell, whereas that 
of the !>assoon, an instrument of the same pitch, is twice that 
length - is a puzzle to many. An cxjjlanation of the fact is to be 
found in the peculiar acoustic properticjs of the cylindrical tube 
played by means of a reed mouthpiece characterizing the clarinet 
family, which acts as a closed pipe speaking an octave lower 
than an open pipe of the same length, and overblowing a twelfth 
instead of an octave. This is more fully explained in the articles 
Clarinet and Aulos. 

The construction of the bass clarinet demands the grealest 
care. The !)ore should theoretically lx* strictly cylindrical 
throughout its length from mouthpiece to bell joint ; the 
slightest deviation from mathematical accuracy, such as an 
undue widening of the bell from the point where it joins the body 
to the mouth of the bell, would tend to muffle the lower notes of 
the instrument and to destroy correct inti»nation. 

The origin of the bass clarinet must be sought in Germany, 
where llcinricli (irenser of Dresden, one of the most famous 
instrument-makers ol his day, made the first bass clarinet in 
1793. Ixissct horn (q.v,) or tenor clarinet, which had 

reached tin? height of its popularity, no doubt suggested to 
Greiiser, who was more especially renowned for his excellent 
fagottos, liie possibilitv of f)rovidiiig for the clarinet a bass of 
its own. One of these earliest attempts in the form i)f a fagotto, 
stamped A. Grenser. Dresden," with nine square-flapped brass 
keys working on knobs, is in the Grossherzoglichcs Mnstjum at 
I-)ann.stadt and was lent to the Royal MiliUirv ICxhibition, 
London 1890.' Two other early specimens,- belonging originally 
to Adolphe Sax and to M. de Coussemaker, are now respectively 
preserved in the museums of the Brussels Conservatoire and of 
the Berlin llochschule (Siioeck Collection). 'I'he lubes are of 
great tliickness and tht‘ holes are bored oldiqiicly through the 
walls. Both instruments are in A. 

.Attempts were made in Italy to overcome the mechanical 
difliculties by making the bore of tlic* bass clarinet serpentine. 
A specimen by Nicolas J'apalini of i’avia'* in the museum of the 
Brussels (Conservatoire has the .serpentine bore pierced through 
two .slabs of |)ear-wood ; the two halves, each forming a vertical 
section of the instrument, are fitted together with wooden pins. 
The outside length is only 2 ft. 3.J in. and there are nineteen 
fing<*r-holcs. 

Jo.seph I 'hhnann of Vienna ^ c(jnstructed a bass clarinet, also 
termed “ ba.ss bas.set born," witli twenty-three keys and a com- 
pass from Bb through four complete octaves with ail chromaHc 

’ Set- Captain C. R. iXiy. Oeuriptivc Catalogue (LoikIoji. 

No. 266. p. IJ5. 

“ See Victor Mahilloii. Catalogue desrriptif, vol. ii. ( pp 224- 
226. No. 0411. 

Sof Captain ('. K. Day, op. ni. p. 123, pi. v. H .'in-l ]). 123, 
No. 2O2. 

* See Dr Srhafhantl's refwrt on the Mnnirh e.Kljil»ition. UerirM 
der lieurtheilungscommission jilr Mustkinstrumente (Munich, iK.s.s), 
P- 15.3. 
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semitones. These instruments resonfate the saxophones 
living the beU joint bent up in front and the crook almost at 
right angles backwards, but the bore of the saxophone is conical. 

Georg S tmtwolf ( 1 7 7^i^37)> an ingenious musical instrument' 
maker of Gottingen, pr^uo^in 1838 a bass darinet with a com- 
pass extending from Ab to F, nineteen keys and a fingering 
same as that of the darinet with but few exceptions. In form it 
resembled the fagotto and had a crook terminating in a l>eak 
mouthpiece. The Strejtwolf bass clarinet was adopted in 1834 by 
the Prussian infantry as bass to the wood-wind.^ Streitwolf s 
first bass clarinets were in C, but later he constructed instruments 
in Bb as well. Like the basset horn, Streitwolf 's instruments liad 
the four chromatic open keys extending the compass downwards 
to Bb. The tone was of very fine quality. One of these instru- 
ments is in the possession of Herr C. Kruspe of Erfurt, “ and 
another is preserved in the Berlin collecticiti at the Hochschule. 

It was, however, the successive improvements of Adolphe Sax 
(Paris, TH14 working probably from (ireriser’s and later 

from Streitwolf’s models, which produced the modern bass clarinet, 
and following up the work of Halary and Buffet in the same field, 
he secured its intnxluction into the orchestra at the o[)era. The 
bass clarinet in C made its first appearance iu opera in 1836 in 
Meyerl>ecr*s llti^jicnols^ Act V., where in a fine passage the lower 
register of the instrument is displayed to advantage, and later in 
Dinnrah {Lv pardon de Ploermel), Two years later (1838) at the 
tlieatre of Modena a bass clarinet by P. Miiino of Milan, differing 
in construction from the Sax model, was independently intnxluced 
into the orcliestra/* Wtigner employed the bass clarinet in Bband 
(' in Tristan und Isoldr,^ where at the end of Act II. it is used with 
great effect to characterize the reproachful utterantie of King 
Mark, thus : 



BASSEIN, a district and town in the Irrawaddy division of 
Lower Burma, in the deltaof the Irrawaddy. Thedistrict has been 
reduced to .^127 sq. tn., from 8954 sq. m. in 1871, having given 
up a large tract to the district of Myauugmya formed in 1896. 

A mountain range called the Anauk-pet Taungmyin stretches 
through the district from N. to S. along the coast. The 
principal river of the district is the Irrawaddy, which delwuches 
on the sea at its eastern extremity through a delta intersected 
with salt water creeks, among w^hich tlie PyamoLiw, Pyinzalu, 
Kyunton, and Ngawun Shiig^gyi or Bassein river rank as im- 
portant arms of the sea. I rrawuddy and Iny^gyi are the otily two 
lakes in the district. 1 'he delta of the Irrawaddy forms, wherever 
cultivable, a vast sheet of rice, with cotton, sesamum, and tobacco 
iis sulisidiary crops. In 1901 the population was 391,427. 

Bassein, the chief town and jiort, is the capital of the district 
and division, and is situated on the eastern bank of the Bassein 
river, one of the main arteries by which the waters of the Irra- 
waddy discharge themselves into the sea. It forms an imfiortant 
scat of the rii c trade with several steam rice mills, and has great 
capabilities both from a mercantile and a militaiv" point of view, 
as it commands the great outlet of the Irrawaddy. It fell before 
the British arms, in May 1852, during the second Burmese war. 
In 190T it had a |x>pulation of 31,864. The vessels of the Irra- 
waddy h 1 t)tilla Company ply between Rangoon and Bassein, 8rc., 
by inland waters, and a railway opened in 1903 runs north- 
eastward through the centre of the: district, to Henzada and 
Letpadan. 

BASSELIB, OLmER (c. T4oo-r. 1450), French pot*t, was Iwn 
in the Val-de-Vtre in Normandy about the end of the 14th century. 
He was by occupation a fuller, and tradition still points out the site 
of liis mill. His drinking songs beaime famous under the n imc 
of Vaux-de-Vire, corrupted in modern times into vaudeville.” 
From various traditions it may lie gathered tliat Baaselin was 

* Sec Allgemtim mtmkalisckc Zeituug (Leipzig. 1834). Bd. xxxvi. 
March, p. 103. 

* Set* Wilheiiii Alfceaburg, iHe KlannetU (Heilbroim. 1904-1905). 

p. 33. * See W, Altonburg, op. cit, p, 34. 

* Orchestr.il score, p. 284. 


I ktlled in the English wars about the middleof the century, possibly 
I at the battle of Forraigny (1450). At the beginning of the 17th 
1 century a collection of songs was published by a , Norman lawyer, 
Jean he Houx, purporting to be the work of Olivier Basselin. 
Inhere seems to be very little doubt that Le Houx was himself the 
author of the songs attributed to Basselin, as well as of those he 
acknowledged as 1^ own. 

It has l>eeEi suggested that Basselin's name may bo safely con- 
nected with some songs preserved in. the Bibiiothiqtut Nationals at 
Paris, and published at Caen in 1866 by M. .\rmand Gaste. The 
ijncstion is discussed in M. V. Patard's La Vhitt dans la question 
Olivier Basselin et Jean le Houx i propos du Yaunde- Vire (1897). A. 
GcwtiB’s edition (1875) of the Vaux-de-Vive was translated (1885) 
by J. P. Muirhead. 

BASSES-ALPES, a department of south-eastern France, formed 
in 1 790 out otf the northern portion of Provence. It is bounded N . 
by the department of the Hautes Alpes, E. by Italy and the 
deptirtment of tlie Alpes Maritimes, S. by that of the Var, and 
W. by those of Vaucluse and the Drome. Its area is about 2(¥>S 
.sq. m., while its greatest length is 89^ m. and its greatest breadth 
56 m. Pop. (1906) 1 43,126. The river Durance passes through 
the western part of this department, receiving (left), as affluents, 
the Ubaye, the Bleone and the Asse (the entire course of each of 
the.se rivers is included within the department) as well as the 
V'erdon, the upper course of whicli is within tlie department, while 
the lower course forms its southern limit. It is a poor and hilly 
district, the highest summits (the loftiest is the Aiguille de 
Cliambeyron, 11,155 1^*) rising round the head waters of the 
Ubaye. 'J'he department is dixided into five arrondissemeiits 
(Digne, Barcelonnette, Castellanc, Korcalquier, and Sisteron), 30 
cantons and 250 communes, ft forms the bishopric of Digne, 
formerly in the ecclesiastical province of Embrun, but since 1802 
in that of Aix-en-Provence. Its chief towns are Digne, Barcelon- 
nette, Castellanc, Forcalquier, and Sisteron. 1 1 is pcx^rly supplied 
with railways (total length 109^ m.), tlie main line from Grenoble 
to Avignon running through it from Sisteron to Manosque, and 
sending off two short branch lines to Digne (14 m.) and to 
Forcakjuier (9 m.). It is a poor department from the material 
point of view, being very mountainous and containing many 
mountain pastures. But these pastures have been much damaged 
by the Brovengal shepherds to whom they are let out, while the 
forests have been very much thinned (though extensive re- 
ufforestraents are now lieing c^irried out) so that the soil is very 
dry and made drier by exposure to the southern sun. From near 
the head of the Ubaye valley the pass of the Col de I’Argentiere 
(^545 ft.) leads over from Barcelonnette to Cmneo, in Italy : it was 
perha)>s traversed by llannibal,aad certainly in 1515 by Francis 1. 

Sre C. j. J. M. Fcraiid, Hisloire, geographic et staiistique du DepartC’- 
menldcs Hasses- Alpes (Digne. 18O1). (W. A. B. C.) 

BASSES^FYREnEES, a department of south-western France, 
at the angle of the Bay of Biscay, formed in 1790, two-tlurds of 
it from B^arn and the rest from three districts of Gascony — 
Hasse-Navarre, Soule and Labourd. The latter constitute the 
Basque region of France (see Basques) and cover the west of 
the department. Basses-Pyren^es is bounded N. by Landes 
and Gers, E. by HauU’s-Pyr6n6es (which has two enclaves 
forming five communes within this department), S. by Spain, 
and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. (1906) 426,817. Area, 
2977 sq, m. The whole of the south of the department is occu- 
pied by the western and lower summits of the Pyrenees. The 
remainder consists of a region of heatlxs and plateaus to the north- 
east of the Gave de Pau, and of hills divided by numberless 
fertile valleys to the west of tliat river. The height of the 
mountains of the southern frontier increases gradually from 
west to east. The peak of the Rhune, to the south of St Jean de 
Luzj rises only to 2950 ft. ; and on the border of the Basque 
country the mean height of the summits is not much greater. 
The |)eak of Qrhy alone^ in the south of the valley of Maul^on, 
reaches 6618 ft. But beyond that of Anic (8215 
meridian of Orthez, which marks the boundary of B6im, much 
loftier elevations appear, — Mourrous (9760 ft,), on the border of 
Hautes-l^renees, and the southern peak of Ossau (9465 ft.). 
The frontier between France and Spain^, for the most part. 
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fdllowi^ liie crest-line of the CTmin Tange. Forts guard the ts^per 
valleys of the Nive and die Aspe, alo^ which run important 
passes into Spain. The general (Mrectkm of the rivers of the 
department is towards tl^ north-west. The streams almost idl 
meet in the Adour through the Gave de Pau, the Bidouze, and 
the Nive. In the north-east the two Luys flow directly to the 
Adour, which they join in Landes. In the south-west the 
Nivelle and the Bidassoa flow directly into the sea. The lower 
course of the Adour forms the boundary between Basses-Pyre- 
nees and Landes ; it enters the sea a short distance below 
Bayonne over a shifting bar, which has often altered the p>osition 
of its mouth. The Gave de Pau, a larger stream than the Adour, 
passes Pau and Orthez, but its current is so swift that it is only 
navigable for a few miles above its junction with the Adour. 
On the left it receives the Gave d’Oloron, formed by the Gave 
d’Ossau, descending from the Pic du Midi, and the Gave d’Aspe, 
which rises in Spain. An important affluent of the Gave 
d’Oloron, the Saison or Gave de Maul6on, descends from die 
Pic d’Orhy. the Pic des Escaliers, which rises above the 

forest of Iraty, the Bidouze descends n(jrlhwards ; while the 
forest, though situated on the southern slope of the chain, 
forms a part of P'rench territory. The Nive, a Ijeautiful river of 
the Basque country, takes its rise in Spain ; afttT flowing past 
St Jean-Pied'de-Port, formerly capital of Prench Navarre and 
fortified by Vauban to guard the pass of Koncevaux, it joins the 
Adour at Bayonne. 'I'he Nivelle also belongs only partly to 
France and ends its course at St Jean-de-Luz. The Bidassoa, 
which is only importimt as forming part of the frontier, contains 
the He des Faisans, where the treaty of the Pyrenees was con- 
cluded (1659), and debouches between Hendaye (France) and 
P" uen t errabia (Spain). 

The climate of the department is mild and it has an abundant 
rainfall, partly due to the west wind which drives the clouds 
from Hie gulf of (Irascony. The spring is rainy ; the best seasons 
are summer and autumn, the heat of summer being moderated 
by the sea. 'Ibe winters are mild. The air of Pau agrees with 
invalids and delicate constitutions, and St Jean-de-Luz and 
Biarritz are much free) uen ted by winter visitors. 

Despite extensive tracts of uncultivated land, the department 
is mainly agricultural. Maize and wheat are the chief cereals ; 
potatoes, flax and vcgetiil)les are also produced. Pasture is 
abundant, and horses, rattle, sheep and pigs are largely reared. 
The vine is grown on the lower slopt;s sheltered from the north 
wind, the wines of Jiiranvon, near Pau, Ijieing the most renowned. 
Of the fruits grown, chestnuts, cider-apples, and peiirs are most 
important. . 4 boiit one- thirteenth of the department consists of 
w'oods, a very small proportion of whic h belong to the govern- 
ment, the rest to the communes and private individuals. 

The department furnishes salt,bjilding-stone,and olherquarry 
products. There are mineral springs at Eaux -Bonnes, P^aux- 
(’haudes, Cam bo-les- Bains (resorted to by the Basques on St 
John’s Eve), St Christau, and Salies. At lx Boucau, 3 m. from 
Bayonne, there are laige mettillurgical works, the Fettles de 
V Adour ^ and chemical works. The manufactures of the depart- 
ment include woollen taps and sashes, cord slippers, chocolate, 
and paper, and there are also ttinneries, saw- and flour-mills. 
“ Bayonne hams and other table dcHaicies are prepared at 
Orthez. There is a considerable fishing population at Bayonne 
and St Jeari-de-l^uz. Bayonne is the principal port. P^xports 
consist chiefly of timl^er, mine-props, minerals, wine, salt and 
resinous products. CbaJ, minerals, phosphates, grain and wool 
are leading imports. The interior commerce of the department 
is, however, of greater importance to its inhabitants ; it fcikcs 
the form of exchange of products between the regions of mountain 
and plain. 'J'he railway lines of Basses-Pyren^es, the chief of 
which is -that from Bayonne to Toulouse via Orthez and Pau, 
l>elong to the Southern Company. The Adour, the Nive and 
the Bidouze are navigable on their lower courses. The depart- 
ment has five arrondissements - Pau, Bayonne, Oloron, Orthez 
and Maul^, divided into 41 cantems and 559 communes. It 
constitutes the diocese of Bayonne, comes within the educational 
drcumscription (academU) of Bordeaux and belongs to the 


district of the XVIil. army corps. Pau, the capital and seat 
of a court of appeal, Bayonne, Oloron, Biarritz, Ortbez, Eaux- 
Bonnes, and St Jean-de-Luz are the principal towns. Tlic 
following places are also of interest Lescar, which has a churdi 
of the nth and i6th century, once a cathedral ; Montancr, with 
a stronghold built in 1380 by (iaston Phoebus, count of Foix 
and viscount of B^arn ; and Siiuvelerre, a town finely situ- 
ated on the Gave d'Oloron, with an old bridge, remains f)f a 
feudal castle, and a church in the Romanesque and Gothic 
styles. 

BASSET, or Bassktte, a P'rench game of curds pkived by fix'C 
persons with a pack of fifty-two cards. Once vcr>^ jwpnlaf, it is 
now practically obsolete. It is sjuci to be of Venetian origin 
and to have been introduced into France by Justiniani, the 
ambassador of Venice in the second half of the 17th cenUiTy. 
It resembles larnsqucnet (^.w.) in a general way, in that it is 
played between a banker and several punters, the players viinning 
or losing according as cards turned up match those already 
exposed or not. 


BASSET HORN (Fr. cor de basset, or cor de hasseite ; (ier. 
Hasseihortt, Basshorn ; Ital. corno di basseiio), a wood-wind 
instrument, not a “ horn,” member of tlie clarinet family, of 
which it is the tenor. The basset horn 
consists of a nearly cylindrical tube 
of wood (generally cociis or box-wood), 
having a cylindrical bore and ter- 
minating in a metal bell wider than 
that of the clarinet. For convenience 
in reaching the keys and holes, the 
modem instrument is usually bent or 
curved either near the mouthpiece or 
at the l>ell, which is turned upwards. 

The old(T models were bent in the 
middle at an obtuse angle, aiid had at 
the bottom of the lower joint, near 
the bell, a wooden block, inside which 
the bore was reflexed, and bent down 
upon itself.* The basset horn has 
the same fingering as the rlarincl, 
and corresponds to the tenor of that 
instrument, being pitched a fifth Ix'low 
the clarinet in (\ The alto ( larinet in 
El? is often substituted for the basset 
horn, especially in militarv' bands, 

])Ut llie insirurnents difliT in tliree 
particulars: (i) The basset horn has 
a metal Iwll instead of the pear- 
shaped contracted bell of the alto 
clarinet. (2) The borc‘ of the basset 
horn is wider than that of the alto 
clarinet in or of the tenor clarinet 
in F. (3) 'I’hc tulx» of the l)ass(‘t 
horn is longer than that of the clarinet, 
and contains four additional long 
keys, worked by the thumb of the 
right hand, which in the clarinet 
is only used !(> steady ll»e instru- 
ment. These keys give the l^assct 





Fig. I. 

(Fniiii j>hotoKraph . Ic-nt l»y 
M. victor 

horn on extended 


compass of two tones downwards to V 



whereas the 


Eb clarinet only extends to fl ^ and the F clarinet to 

A ^ (actual sounds). This brings the comf)ii.w 

of the basset horn to a range of four octa\'es frtim 



actual sounds 



^ An irtslrumont of this type, stamped ** If. OreoMcr, S, Wiesner, 
Dresden/* is In the collection of tlje Rev. F. W. Galpin, of Hatfield 
Broad Oak. 
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IJke the clarinet^ the basset horn is a transposing instrument, 
its. music being written a hfth higher than the actual sounds. 
The treble clef is used in notation for all but the lowest register. 
The technical capabilities of the basset horn are the sdme as for 
the clarinet, except tlmt the extra low notes from A to F (actual 
sounds) can only be intoned slowly and staccato ; the notes of 
the upper register being belter represented in the clarinet are 
seldom used in orchestral music. 

I'lie tone of the basset horn is extremely reedy and rich, 
especially in the medium and low registers ; the tone colour is 
similar to that of the clarinet without its brilliancy ; it is mellow 
and sensuous, but slightly sombre, and therefore well adapted for 
music of an elegiac funereal character. 

The basset horn flourished mainly in Germany, where at the 
end of the i8th century it was the favourite solo instrument of 
many celebrated instrumentalists, such as Czerny, David, Lotz, 
Springer, &c. Among the great masters, Mozart seems to have 
been foremost in his appreciation of this beautiful instrument. 
In his Requiem f the reed family is represented by two basset 
horns having independent parts, and two bassoons. Mozart has 
also used the instrument with great effect in his opera Im Cletnenza 
di Tito, where he has written a fine obbligato for it in the aria 
“ Non piu di Flori’’; in Zauberflote; and in chamber music, viz. 
short adagio for two basset horns and bassoon, and another for 
two clarinets and tliree 1 >assct horns (Series lo of Breitkopf Se 
Martel’s complete edition). Beethoven employed it in his 
Prometheus overture. Mendelssohn used it in military music, 
and in two concerted pieces for clarinet and basset horn with 
pianoforle accompaniment, in F and D min., opp. 113 and 114. 
dedicated to Heinrich and ( arl Biinnann. 

The archet)'pes of the bas.sct horn arc the same as those of the 
clarinet {<j.v.). Tlie basset horn was the outcome of the desire, 
prevailing during the i6th and 17th centuries, to obtain complete 
families of instruments to play in concert. Tlie invention of the 
basset horn in 1770 is attributed to a clarinet maker of Fassau, 
namefi Horn, whose name was given to the instrument ; by a 
misnomer, th(^ basset horn became known in Italy us corno di 
hassetio, and in France as cor de basset. In 1783, Theodore Lotz of 
IVessburg made some modifications in the instrument, which was 
further improved by two instrumentalists of Vienna, Anton and 
Johann Stadler, and finally in 1812 by Iwan Mueller, a famous 
clarinettist , who invented the alto clarinet in Kb from the basset 
horn, by giving the latter a construction and fingering analogous 
to those of the clarinet in B?>, which he took as his model, instead 
of the clarinet in (’. 

See j. G. H. Bai'UoftMi, Auweisuiif* sin Klarinette, neh^t einer 
kurzen Ahhundiitng uber das Basset- Horn, with illustration, p. 37 
(Leinzii;, Breitkopi vV Hartd, 1803); Iwan Mueller, Anweisung 
zti aer nenen ClatineUc and der Clarinette-alto, nebst einigeu Berner^ 
kungen fUf lustrumentenmachcr (Leipzig. Freidrich llofmeister, 
18^6, with illustrations; Gottfried Weber, “ Dber ('larinette imd 
Bassethorn." Cddlia, Hand xi. pp. 35-57 (Mainz. 18^4); Wilhelm 
Alteiibiirg, Hie Clnriuette, ihve Bntstehung und Kntwickelung bis sur 
feUtzrit in akustist her. technischer u. musikalisitiet Bezichung 
bronn, 1004), pp. 10-32 ; good heliogravures of early basset horns in 
l)es( fif>tive Catalogue of the Musical instruments at the Royal Military 
Exhibition, London, iHoo, compiled by Capt. C. U. Day (1801), pi. v. 

(K. S.) 

BASSI, LAURA MARIA CATERINA (1711-1778), an Italian 
lady eminently distinguished for her learning, was born at 
Bologna in 1711. On account of her extraordinary attainments 
she received a doctor’s degree, and was appointed professor in the 
philasophical college, where she delivered public lectures on 
experimental philoi^ophy till the time of her death. She was 
elected member of many literaiy societies and carried on an 
extensive correspondence with the most eminent European men of 
letters. She was well ac<]uainted with classical literature, as well 
as with that of France and Italy. In 1738 .she married Giuseppe 
Verrati. a physician, and left several children. She died in 
1778. 

' Lectures on Musical Instruments, their Construction and 

Capabitities, by A. J. Hipkins, p. 15; Henri Lavoix. Histoire de 
V instrumentation depuis It seitidme siicle jusqu'd nos jours (Paris, 
1878), on p. 123 the date is given as 1777. 


BA8S1, U 60 (1800-1849), Italian patriot, was bom at Oentx>, 
and received his early education at Bologpfia. An unhappy love 
affair induced him to become a novice in the Bamabite order 
when eighteen years old. He repaired to Rome, where he led a 
life of study and devotion, and entered on his ministry in 1833. 
It was as a preacher that he became famous, his sermons attract- 
ing large crowds owing to their eloquence and genuine enthusiasm. 
He lived chiefly at Bologna, but travelled all over Italy preaching 
and tending the poor, so poor himself as to be sometimes almost 
starving. On the outbreak of the revolutionary movements in 

1848, when Pope Pius IX. still appeared to be a Liberal and an 
Italian patriot, Bassi, filled with national enthusiasm, joined 
General Durando’s papal force to protect the frontiers as army 
chaplain. His eloquence drew fresh recruits to the ranks, and he 
exercised great influence over the soldiers and people. When the 
pope discarded all connexion with the national movement, it was 
only Bassi who could restrain the Bolognese in their indignation. 
At Treviso, where he had followed Guidotti s volunteers against 
the Austrians, he received three wounds, delighted to shed his 
blood for I taly (12th of May, 1848). He was taken to Venice, and 
on his recovery he marched unarmed at the head of the volunteers 
in the fight at Mestre. After the pope’s flight from Rome and the 
proclamation of the Roman republic, Bassi took part with 
Garibaldi’s forces against the French troops sent to re-establish 
the temporal power. He exposed his life many times while 
tending the wounded under fire, and when Garibaldi was forced 
to leave Rome with his volunteers the faithful monk followed him 
in his wanderings to San Marino. When the legion broke up 
Garibaldi escaped, but Bassi and a fellow-Ciaribaldian, Count 
Livraghi, after endless hardships, were captured near Comacchio. 
On being brought before the papal governor, Bassi said : “ 1 am 
guilty of no crime save that of being an Italian like yourself. I 
have risked my life for Italy, and your duty is to do good to those 
who have suffered for her.^^ The governor would have freed the 
prisoners; hut he did not dare, and gave them over to an Austrian 
officer. They were escorted to Bologna, falsely charged before a 
court-martial with having been found with arms in their hands 
(Bassi had never borne arms at all), and shot on the 8th of August, 

1849. Bassi is one of the most beautiful figures of the Italian 
revolution, a gentle unselfish soul, who, although unusually gifted 
and accomplished, had an almost childlike nature. His execution 
excited a feeling of horror all over Italy. 

Countess Martinengo gives a charming sketch of his life in liftr 
Italian Characters (2nd ed., T.onflon, 1901) ; see also Zironi. Vita 
del Padre Ugo Bassi (Bologna, 1879) : F. Venosta. “ TTgo Bassi. 
Martire di Bologna,” in the Pantheon dei Martiri Italiani (Milan, 

(L. V.*) 

BASSIANUS, JOANNES, Italian jurist of the T2th centur>\ 
Little is known of his origin, but he is said by Corolus de Tocco to 
have been a native of Cremona. He was a professor in the law 
school of Bologna, the pupil of Bulgarus {q.v.), and the master of 
Azo {q,v.). The most important of his writings which have been 
preserved is his Summary on the Authentica, which Savigny 
regarded as one of the most precious vrorks of the school of the 
Gloss-writers. Joannes, as he is generally termed, was remark- 
able for his talent in inventing ingenious forms for explaining his 
ideas with greater precision, and perhaps his most celebrated 
work is his Law-Tree,” which he entitled Arbor Arhorum, and 
which has been the subject of numerous commentaries. The 
work presents a tree, upon the branches of which the various 
kinds of actions are arranged after the manner of fruit. The 
civil actions, or actiones stricti juris, being forty-eight in number, 
are arranged on one side, whilst the equitable or praetorian 
actions, in niimlier one hundred and twenty-one, are arranged on 
the other side. A further scientific division of actions was made 
by him under twelve heads, and by an ingenious s>'stem of 
notation the student was enabled to class at once each of the 
civil or praetorian actions, as the case might be, under its proper 
head in the scientific division. By the side of the tree a few 
glosses were added by Joannes to explain and justify his classifica- 
tion. His Lectures on the Pandects and the Code, which were col- 
lected by his pupil Nicolaus Furiosu$,have unfortunately perished. 
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BASSOMPIERRE, FRAHOOU DB (1579-1646), French 
courtier, son of Christophe de Bassompierre (1547-1596), was 
bom at the castle of Harrouel in Lorraine. He was descended 
from an old family which had for generations served the dukes of 
Burgundy and Lorraine, and after being educated with his 
brothers in Bavaria and Italy, was introduced to the court of 
Henry IV. in 1 598. He became a great favourite of the king and 
shared to the hill in the dissipations of court life. In 1600 he 
took part in the brief campaign in Savoy, and in 1603 fought in 
Hungary for the emperor against the Turks. In 1614 he assisted 
Marie de' Medici in her struggle against the nobles, but upon her 
failure in 1617 remained loyal to the king Louis Xlll. and assisted 
the royalists when they routed Marie’s supporters at Ponts-de-Cd 
in 1620. His services during the Huguenot rising of 1621-22 won 
for him the dignity of marshal of France. He was with the army 
of the king during the siege of I^ Rochelle in 1628, and in 1629 
distinguished himself in the campaign against the rebels of 
Languedoc. In 1615 Bassompierre had purchased from Henri, 
due de Rohan (1579-1638), the coveted position of colonel- 
general of the Swiss and Grisons ; on this account he was sent to 
raise troops in Switzerland when Louis XIII. marched against 
Savoy in 1629, and after a short campaign in Italy his military 
career ended. As a diplomatist his career was a failure. In 
1621 he went to Madrid as envoy extraordinary to arrange the 
dispute concerning the seizure of the Valteline forts by Spain, 
and signed the fruitless treaty of Madrid. In 1625 he was sent 
into Switzerland on an equidly futile mission, and in 1626 to 
London to secure the retention of the Catholic ecclesiastics and 
attendants of Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. The personal 
influence of Henry IV. had deterred Bassompierre from a marriage 
with Charlotte de Montmorency, daughter of the constable 
Montmorency, afterwards princesse de Cond6, and between 1614 
and 1630 he was secretly married to Louise Marguerite, widow of 
Francois, prince de Conti, and through her became implicated in 
the plot to overthrow Richelieu on the ‘‘ Day of Dupes ” 1630. 
Ilis share was only a slight one, but his wife was an intimate 
friend of Marie de’ Medic'i, and her hostility to the cardinal 
aroused his suspicions. By Richelieu’s orders, Ba.s.sompierre was 
arrested at Senlis on the 25th of February 1631, and put into the 
Bastille, where he remained until Richelieu’s death in 1643. On 
his release his oflices were restored to him, and he passed most of 
his time at the castle of I'illi^res in Normandy, until his death on 
the T2th of October 1646. He left a son, Francois de la Tour, by 
the princesse de Conti, and an illegitimate son, Louis de Bassom- 
pierre, afterwards bishop of Saintes. His Memoires, which are an 
important source for the history of his lime, were first pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1665. He also left an incomplete account 
of his embassies to Spain, Switzerland and England (Cologne, 
1668) and a number of discourses upon various subjects. 

The* best edition of the Memoires is that issued by the S<x:iet6 dc 
I'llistoire de France (Paris. 1877) : see also G. Tallemant des Keaux. 
Histofiettes de la princesse de Cnnti, et du mardchal de Bassompierre 
(Paris, i854*i8f)o). 

BASSOON (Fr. hasson; Ger. Fagoit; I tab fagoilo), &. wood- 
wind instrument with double reed mouthpiece, a meraljer of 
the oboe (q^v.) family, of which it is the bass. The German and 
Italian names of the instrument were bestowed from a fancied 
resemblance to a bundle of sticks, the bassoon being the first 
instrument of the kind to be doubled back upon itself ; its direct 
ancestor, the bass pommer, 6 ft. in length, was quite straight. 
The English and French names refer to the pitch of the instru- 
ment as the ba.ss of the wood-wind. 

The bassoon is composed of five pieces, which, when fitted 
together, form a wooden tube about 8 ft. long (93 in.) with a 
conical bore tapering from a diameter of ij in., at the bell, to 
in. at the reed. The tube is doubled back upon itself, the 
shorter joint extending to about two-thirds of the length of the 
longer, whereby the height of the instrument is reduced to about 
4 ft. The holes are^ brought into a convenient position for the 
fillers by the device of boring them obliquely through the 
thickness of the wood. The five pieces are :-^i) the bell ; (a) 
the long joint, forming the upper part of the instrument when 


played, although its notes are the lowest in pitch ; (3) the wing 
overlapping the long joint and having a projecting flap through 
which are bored three holes ; (4) the butt or lower end of the 
instrument (when played) containing the double bore necessitated 
by the abrupt bend of the tube upon itself, Botli bores are 
pierced in one block of wood, the prolongation of the double tube 
being usually stopped by a flat oval pad of cork in the older 
models, whereas the modern instruments have instead a 
U-shaped tube ; (5) the crook, a narrow curved metal tube 
about 12 in. long, to which is attached the double reed forming 
the mouthpiece. 

The performer holds the instrument in a diagonal position ; 
the lower part of the tube (the butt joint) played by the right 
hand resting against his right thigh, and the little bell, turned 
upwards, pointing over his left shoulder ; a strap round the neck 
affords additional support. The __ 

notes are produced by means of 
seven holes and 16, 17 or 19 
keys. The mechanism and finger- 
ing arc very intricate. Theo- 
retically the whole construction 
of the bassoon is imperfect and 
arbitrary, important acoustic prin- 
ciples being disregarded, but these 
mechanical defects only enhance 
its value as an artistic musical 
instrument. The player is obliged 
to rely very much on his ear in 
order to obtain a correct intona- 
tion, and next to the strings no 
instrument gives greater scope to 
the artist. 

I'he bassoon has an eight foot 
tone, the compass extending from 

Bb bass ^ to Ab treble 

or in modern 


instruments by means of addi- 
tional mechanism to C or even 

F , These extra 

high notes are from their extreme 
sweetness called vox humana, 

1'he pitch of the bassoon ap- 
parently lies two octaves below 
that of the oboe, since the lowest 
note of both is B, but in reality 
the interval is only a twelfth, as 
may be ascertained by comparing 
their fundamental scales. On the 
ba.ssoon the fundamentiil scale is 
that of F maj., obtained by open- Bassoon with 17 keys, 

ing and closing the holes ; the Savary Model, 

notes downwards from F to (Rudaii, Cane & C u.) 



Front view. Back view. 


Bb are extra notes obtained by means of 

interlocking keys on the long joint, worked by the left thumb ; 
they have no counterpart on the oboe and do not Ixilong to 
the fundamental scale of the bassoon. Tlie fundamental .scale of 
the oboe is that of C, although the compass has been extended a 


"bl- . Therefore* the difference in pitch be- 
fnit 

tween the bassoon and the oboe is a twelfth. In the first 

* At Wagner's instigation, the winddnstniment maker, W. IPickel 
of Biebrich -am -Rhein, made bassoons with an extra key, extending 
the compass downwards to A. 


tone to Bb 
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Ulster of the bassoorii seven semitones — ^ '^"3 = are 

obtained, as stated above, by means of keys in the long joint and 
bell ; the next eight notes (holes and keys) each produce two 
sounds — the fundamental tone, and, by increased pressure of 
the breath, its harmonic octave. The remaining notes are 
obtained by cross fingering and by overblowing the notes of the 

fundamental scale a twelfth as far as Ab which 

forms the normal compass. From A to Eb the vox kumana notes 
are produced by tlie help of small harmonic holes opened by 
means of keys at the top of the wind joint ; exceptional players 
obtain, without additional keys, two or more higher harmonic 
notes, which, however, are only used by virtuosi. Thus then 
forms the intricate scheme of fingering for the bassoon, and in 
order to appreciate the efforts of such instrument nmkers as 
Carl Almenriider in (iermany, Tricbert and Jancourt in France, 
Sax in Belgium, Cornelius Ward and Morton in England, to 
introduce improvements based upon acoustic principles, it is 
necessary to understiind wluit these general principles are, and 
why they have l>een disregarded in the bassoon. In all tul)es 
the note given by the vibrating air column is influenced directly 
by the length of the tulx*, but very little, if at all, by the diameter 
of the lx)re. 'I'he pitch, however, is greatly affected by the 
diameter of tlie opening, wltether lateral or at the bell, through 
whi(‘li the vibrating column cif air is again brought into com- 
munication with the outer air. The tube only sounds the normal 
note in proportion to its length, wlien the diameter of the lateral 
opening is equal to the iiUcnial diameter of the tube at the 
opening. As in most of our early w<KKhwin(.I instruments tlie 
holes would in that case have Ixien too large to Ix^ stopfxid by the 
fingers, and key-inecimnism was still primitive, instrument- 
makers resorted to tht? ex|x?dient of substituting a hole of smaller 
diameter nearer the inouthpieci* for one of greater diameter in 
the position the liole should theoretically occupy. This import- 
ant principle was well undcTstood by the Romans, and |xjrhaps 
even by the ancient Greeks, as is ])r()ve(l by existing six;cimcns 
of the aulos {q.v.) and by certain passages from the classics.' 

Another curious acoustic phenomenon bears upon the con- 
struction of wind instruments, and especially upon the bassix)n. 
When the diameter of the lateral ojxjning or Ixill is smaller than 
that of the bore, the portion of the tube below the hole, which 
should theoretically be as tliough non-existent, asserts itself, 
lowering the pitch of the note produc ed at the hole and damping 
the tone; this is peculiarly noticeable in the A of the lxts.soon 


whose hole is much too high and too small in 


diameter.- 'fo cite an example of the .sco|x‘ of C'arl Almenradcr's 
improvements in the bassoon, he rciidjusted the position of the 
\ hole, stop])cd by tlie third Anger of the right hand, bearing 
lower down the tube, not one large hole, but two of medium 
diameter, covered by an open key to be clo.sed by the same finger 
from the ai customed position ; one of these A holes cuimrnuni- 
cates with the narrower bore in the hutt joint, and the other 
with the wider bore. The effect i.s a perfectly clear, full and 
accurate tone. Aliiienriider’s other alterations were made on 
the same prim'Jple, and produced an instrument more perfect 
mechanically and theoretically than Savary's, but lacking some 
of the characteristics of the Ixissoon. In Cicrmany Almenrader’s 
improv(‘ments luu c been generally adopted and his model 
with i6 keys is followed by most makers, and notably by Hcckel 
of Biebrich.' 

‘ Macrobiiis in Sionn, Sdp. Jih. ii. cap. 4. 5. 

® Gottfried Woher. " N crlx'sscrungcD dcs Fagotts.” in Cdcilia 
voI. ii. p. 123. 

•** See Trnitv sto te pnfeilioHuemeut du basson, avec a tableaux, par 
Charles AlmenrOdgr (Mayeiice, Schott), and also the above mentioned 
article bv Gottlrii-d WelH^r in Cdcilia, whose explanations are 
clearer than thost* 01 the inventor. 

* l'\)r a description ol the modern instrument s«*e \'ictor Charles 
Mabillon. CaUUogue descripHf at du mus4e instrumenfal 

du Cimssrvatoira Royal os Musiqm (JBruxellos. 1896). vol. ii. 
pp. 275-276, No. 999, 


The unwieldy bass pommers of the 15th and .16th cexttuxies 
led to many attempts to produce a more practical bass for the 
orchestra by doubling back the long tube of the instrument. 
Thus transformed, the pommer became a fagotto. The invention 
of the bassoon or fagotto is ascribed to Afranio, a canon of 
Ferrara, in a work by his nephew, Theseus Ambrosius Albonesius, 
entitled IntroducUo in ChaJdaicam Unguam . . . et descriptio 
ac Simtdacrum Pkagoli Afranii (Pavia, 1539). The illustration 
of the instrument, showing front and views (p. 179), taken 
in conjunction with the detailed description (pp. 33-38), at once 
disposes of the suggestion that the phagotus of Afranio and the 
fagotto or bassoon were in any way related ; the author himself 
is greatly puzzled as to the etymology of the word. The ph^otus 
in fact, resembles nothing so much as the musical curiosity 
known as flute-d-bec d colonne,^ but double and played by bellows, 
assigned by G. Chouquet to the i6th century, lliis flute con- 
sisted of a column, with base and capital, both stopped, the vent 
and the whistle Ixjing concealed within perforated brass boxes, 
in the upper and lower parts of the column. Afranio's phagotus 
consisted of two similar twin columns with base and capital 
containing finger-holes and keys ; between the columns in front 
was a shorter column for ornament, and at the back of it another 
still shorter whose capital could be lifted, and a sort of bellows 
or bag-pipe inserted by means of which the instrument was 
sounded. The first instrument was made, we are told, by 
Ravilius of Ferraxa, from Afranio’s design.*^ Mersenne,^ who 
does not seem to have any clilliculty in understanding the con- 
struction of Afranio s phagotus, does not consider him the 
inventor of the fagotto or bassexm, but of another kind of fagotto 
which he classes with tlie Neapolitan sourdeline, a complicated 
kind of musette ^ (see Bag-Pipe). Afranio’s instrument consists, 
he states, of two bassons as it were interconnected by tuljes and 
blown by bellows. As in the sourdcline, these only speak when 
the springs (keys) are open. He disposes of Theseus Albonesius's 
fanciful etymology of the munc by showing it to be nothing but 
the French word fagot, and that it was applied because the 
instrument consists of two or more “ flutes,’^ Ixiund or fagoiees 
tc4(ether. There is no evidence that th(^ phagotus contained a 
reetl, which would account for Mersenne calling the pipes flutes. 
Merseime’s statements thus seem to uphold the theory that 
Afranio’s phagotus was only a double flute d cohnne with 
bellows. Evidence is at liand that in 1555 a contrabass wind 
instrument was well known as fagotto. In the catalogue of the 
musical instruments belonging to the Flemish Imnd of Marie de 
Hongrie in Spain, we find the following : “ Ala dichu prin(;^sa 
y al dicho matoto dos ynstrumentos de musica contrabaxos, que 
Ikman fagotes, metidos en dos caos rcdondas como parc9e por 
el dicho entrego.” '* 

Sigmund Sciinitzer of Nuremberg (d. 1578), a maker of wind 
instruments who attained considerable notoriety, lias l^en 


® As far as is known only tlin-c of liicsc curious instruments aR* 
in cxisioiice ; two in the muNcuni of the Conservatoire, Paris, and 
one in Biussols; all three txuir a trefoil as maker's nurk ; the 
smallest, in V, is reproduced in the Catalc^oue of the Mttsirn? Iv'stru- 
ments cxhibite4i at the Royal Militurv Exhihitiov, London, r8go, hy 
Capt. C. R. Day (London. 1891), pi. iv. F. It is also descrilwd (with- 
out illustnition) in Mahilkni’s Catalofiiie, p. 201 , Xo. i 8 q . I'hc tw’o 
flutes ill Paris, intNisuring cm. and <14 cm., arc described by 
(lustave Chouquet, Le Musee du Conservatoire National de Musique 
— CatcUogue descripHf et vaisonni (Paris. 1884), Nos. 409 and 410, 

p. IO(). 

* An Itcilian translation of the dcscriTition is given by Count 
L. F. Valdri^hi in Musur^iana, No. 4 (iMilano. 1881), “ Tl Phagotus 
di Afranio.” }\ 40 et setp (without illustration). An ilhistration of 
the phagotus is given by W. T. von Wasielew'ski in Gesrh. d. 1»- 
strufnefitalmHsih im XV f, Jahrn. (l^rlin, 1878), pi. v. and vi.. text 


p. 74. 

^ See V Harmonic umverselle (Paris. 1636), jijirt ii. p. 305. 

Ibid., illustrated and described, blc. v. p. 293. 

• See ^m. van dor Straeten, Hist, de la musique aux Pays -Bos, 
vol. vii. pp. 43 . 3 . 43<>. 448. 

J* J* QuanU, Frederick the Great's flute - master, gives 
France the credit of transforming the Iximbard (pommer) into 
the bassoon, and the .schalmey into oboe, .sec Versurh einer An- 
weisungdie Pl 6 te traiiersiife m spielmt (Berlin, 1752). p. I4 and again 
p. a 4 L § 6. 
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named as the probable author of the transformation of pommer 
into bassoon. 

We learn, from an historical work of the iSth century, that 
he was renowned “ almost everywhere ” as a maker of fagatte 
of extraordinary size, of ^Iful workmanship and pure intonation, 
speaking easily. Schnitzcr’s instruments were so highly ap- 
preciated not only all over Germany, but also in France and 
Italy, that he was kept continually at work producing fagoUe 
for lovers of music.^ 

An earlier chronicler of the artistic celebrities and craftsmen 
of Nuremberg, Johann Neudorfer, writing in 1549,“ names 
Sigmund Schnitzer merely as Pfeifenmacher und Siadtpfeifer, 
Had he been also noted as an inventor of a new form of instru- 
ment, the fellow-dtizen and contemporary chronicler would not 
have failed to note the fact. If Schnitzer had been the first to 
reduce the great length of the bass pommer by doubling the 
tube back upon itself, he would hardly have been handed down 
to posterity as the clever craftsman who made jagoUos of extra- 
ordinary size ; Doppelmaier, who chronicles in tliese eulogistic 
terras, wrote nearly two centuries after the supposed invention 
of the fagotto, the value of which was realized later by retro- 
spection. 

An explanation may perhaps be found in Idsel's statement 
about the Deutscher Basson, which he distinguishes from the 
Basson (our bassoon). “ The Deutsche Bassons, Fagotte or 
liombanli, as our German ancestors termed them, Ixifore music 
was clothed in Italian and French style, are no longer in use ” 
(Kisel wrote in 1738) “ and therefore it is unnecessary to waste 
paper on them.’’ ^ This refers, ol course, to the bombard or Ixiss 
pommer, tl\e extraordinarily long instruments which Si'.hnitzer 
made so successfully. From this it would seem that our bassoon 
was not of (German origin. In the meanwhile we get a clue to 
the early history of the pommer in transition, but w(‘ find it 
under a difi'erent name in no way connected with fagotto. In 
order to shorten the unwieldy proportions of the tenor pommer 
in (', and to increase its portability, it was constructed out of a 
block of wood of rath(‘r more than tloublc the diameter of the 
pommer, in which two l>orcs were cut, communicating at the 
bottom of the instrument wliich was flat. The bell and the crook 
containing the double reed mouthpiece were .side by .side at the 
top. This instrument, which had .six holes in front and one at 
the back as well as two keys, was known as the dulceian, dolciaa, 
dou^Miiie, and also in France as couriaud and iti England as the 
furUiil, curlal’^ rurtoll, &c., being mentioned in 1582 — ** The 
common bleting musick of ye Drone, Ilobius (Hautboy) and 
Curtoll.” The next step in the evolution produced the double 
curtail, a converted bass pommer an octave IhjIow the single 
eurUiil and therefore identical in pitch as in construction with 
the early iogotto in The instrument is shown in fig. 2, the 
reproduction of a drawing in the MS. of The Academy of Armoury 
l)y Randle Holme,'' written some tim<* befonj At the side 

of the drawing is the following description : “ A double curtailc.*' 

* J. Cr. Doppelmait'r, Hhtorischc Nachrirht vnn dm \iiruhcigi- 
schen Maihemaiici'i und Ku-nsthrn (Niimlierg, 1730), p. 293. 

® See “ Nactirichten vou Kiinsllcrn und VVerkleutcn Nurnberus 
aus dem Jaiin* 1540." in R. Kitelberger vnn Etlclberg's QuelUn- 
schriftm jiir Kinntgesc-hi elite und Kunstta hnfk dcs MtUelallcn. 
(\"ienn.i. 1875). vols. viii.-x. 

® Sec J. ]. Kiscl. Musicus auiodidactus oder der sirh selh^t in formic- 
rende Muatem (Erturt, 1738), pp. 104 and 100, and also J. Mattheson, 
Das neu-erdffneie Onhester (Hamburg, 1713), “ liasson,” from whom 
Ei>.cl borrowed. 

See the New English Dictionary, and nateinan upon HarllioUnus, 
423. T, margin. 

^ BritLsli Museum, Harl, MS. 2034, fol. 207!/, a rcjen-ncc coiii- 
niunicated bv Augustus Hughe.S’llugheh from Ins valuabU* appendix 
to part iii, (fn.stru menial Music and Works on Music) of a Catalogue 
of MS. Music in the British Museum (Ixmdon, 1008 -1909), 'Du.* 

.\pp<.‘ndix contains a list of tj'pical mtusical instruments n.*prcsented 
in illummatod MSS., or dcscribt^d in other MSS. in the British MuKt-um, 
witJi brief desertion and full references. 

* Compare Randle Holme’s double curtail with the dolcian in C, 
pi. vi. H. of Capt. C. R. Day's catalogue, and with a dolcian or single 
curtail by J. C.. Denner in Paul de Wit's Katahg des Musikhistorischen 
Museums von Paul de ll'it (Leipzig, 1903 ). p. 127. No. 380, and 
illust. p. 121 (Collection now transferred to Cologne). Consult also 
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This is double the bagitess of the single, Tnentioned ch. xvi. n. 6 ’* 
(the MS. begins at ch. xvii. of bk. 3) “ and is played 8 notes 
deeper. It is os it were 2 pipes fixed in on(e) thick bass pipe, 
one much longer than the other, from the top of the lower comes 
a crooked pipe of brass in which is fixed a reed, through it the 
wind passeth to make the instrument make a sound. It hath 
6 holes on the outside and one on that side next the man or back 
part and 2 brass keys, the highest called douWe /.a sol te^ and the 
other double B mi."' 

We may therefore conclude that the satirical name fagotto, 
presumably bestowed in Italy, since the French equivalent fagot 
was never used for the hasson, was not 
necessarily applied to the new form of 
pommer at the outset, but in any ca.se 
before 1 555 ; that the very term Phagoto 
d'Afranio, by which the !n.strum(‘nt 
was known during its short fabulous 
exi.stc 5 ncc, with its pretended (ireek 
etymology, presupposes the pre-exist- 
ence in l^y of another fagotto with 
which Afranio was acquainted, perhaps 
imperfectly. Afronio’s was the age of 
ingenious mechanical de\ices applied 
to musical inslniments, nuiny of which, 
like Afrunio^s, being mi‘re freaks, did 
not survive the inventor. A document 
selected from the valuable archives 
publislied by Kdm. van flcr Stracten * 

.siigge.sts a satisfactory clue. In 1426 
]..ouis Willay, a musical instrument 
maker of liruges, sold to JMiilippc Ic 
Hon XI triple sot of wood-wind instru- 
ments, i.e. “ 4 bombarde.s, 4 drincaines 
and 4 flutes, to lx* st'nt as a gift to io«8). 

N f'olas UL, marf[uis of FcM rara. Th(‘ (V«'«n iifiii. ms. 0034 in 
new instrument, the doiivaine, we may 

imagine, by its unusual app(‘aram'<' provoked the saliricul 
wit of some courtier, and was hemcforlh known n.s fagotto. 
Just a century later Ra3olins of l^'crrara made* Afrfinio’s first 
phagotus from the inventor's design. 

The Ixissoon has been a favourite witli all the great masters, 
excepting Handel. Meethoviin uses tli(* bassoon largely in his 
symphonies, writing everyw^here for it independent parts of 
great beauty and originality. Hach, in his mass in H min., has 
parts h)r two bassoons. Moziirt wrote a concerto in HK for 
bas.s(){)n, with orrli(*stra (Kochi*!, No. 191). Weber has also 
written a concerto for bas.soon in F (oj). 75), scored for full 
orchestra. 

Sve also Etienne Ozi, Nov.velk Method e dit finsun)n (I ’.iris, 1788 
ami i8tMj) ; J. 15 . J. \Villrnt- 15 c>nloj.;ny, (tran AJefliodo lomplelo per 
il Fagotto (Milan, 1844), witli illust ivitious ol uiiiy hassnons (ICiifdisii 
I'dition. London. J. K. T..ifltur iV- Son); Jom[)I» Frohliih. Volt 
stdndige M'Usikst hide fur idle berm On hrsier gchrawhlu he wuhtigerc 
I nsirnmenlc (many practical illustnations) {( oloj-nc, Jlonn, 1811); 
arUde “ JkisscKm," liy W. 11 . Stone and J). j. RUiklcy in rirovc?'s 
Diriioiuuv of hhisii and Mitsin'ans (2iul cd.) ; aiticle “ EaKott " 
in Mendd’s Musikntisihes Convrt stUmns i.exikon-, lor Ibe history of 
the instrument, and of its prototsTJes, sec Oc.ol imd Bomuard. 

(K.S.) 

BASSO-RELIEVO (Ital. for ‘‘ low relief ”), tlw' term applied to 
sculpture in which the design projects but slightly from the plane 
of the background. 'Ibe relief may not project at all from the 
original surfivee of the materixil, as in the sunken reliefs of the 
may be nearly flat, a.s in the Panalhenaic jiro- 
cession of the Parthenon. Jn the early 19th century the term 
basso-relieno, or “ low relief,” came to be employed loosely for all 
forms of relief, the term mezzo-relievo having already droj)ped 
out of general u.se owing to the difficulty of ai'curate application. 

BASS ROCK, THE, a small island in the Firth of Forth, about 
2 m. from Canty Bay, Haddingtonshire, .Scotland. It is circular 
in .shape, measuring a mile in circumference, and i.s 350 ft. high. 

Mcrsimnc. op. dt., and Michael Practoriii.s, Syntagma Musicum 
(Wolfenbiittfl, 1618), Ixjth of whom describe and figure these foruiii 
of early bassoons. 7 Op. dt. vol. vii. p. 38. 
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On three sides the cliffs are precipitous, but they shelve towards 
the S.W., where landing is effected. The Bass Rock is an in- 
trusive mass of phonolitic trachyte or orthophyre. No nepheline 
has been detected in the rock, but analcite is present in small 
quantity together with abuniint orthoclase and green soda- 
augite. It bears a dose resemblance to the eruptive masses of 
North Berwick Law and Traprain Law, but is non-porphyritic. 
It is regarded by Sir A. Geikie as a plug filling an old volcanic 
vent, from which lava emanated during the Calciferous Sandstone 
period. It used to be grazed by sheep, of which the mutton 
was thought to be unusually good, but its principal denizens are 
sea-birds, chiefly solan geese, whicli haunt the rock in vast 
numbers. A lighthouse with a six-flash lantern of 39,000 candle 
power was opened in 1902. For a considerable distance E. and 
W. there runs through the rock a tunnel, about 15 ft. high, 
accessible at low water. St Baldred, whose name has been 
given to several of the cliffs on the shore of the mainland, 
occupied a hermitage on the Bass, where he died in 756. In the 
14th century the island became the property of the Lauders, 
called afterwards J-.auders of the Bass, from whom it was 
purchased in 1671 by government, and a castle with dungeons 
was erected on it, in which many Covenanters were imprisoned. 
Among them were Alexander Peden (1626-1686), for four years, 
and [ohn Blackadder (1615-1686), who died there after five 
years’ detention. At the Revolution four young Jacobites 
captured the Rock, and having been reinforced by a few others, 
held it for King James from June 1691 to April 1694, only 
surrendering when threatened by starvation. Thus the island 
was the last place in Great Britain to submit to William 111 . 
Dismantled of its fortifications in 1701, the Bass passed into the 
ownership of Sir Hew Dalrymple, to whose family it belongs. It 
is let on annual rental for the feathers, eggs, oil and young of the 
sea-birds and for the fees of visitors, who reach it usually from 
Canty Bay and North Berwick. 

BASSUS, AUFIDIUS, a Roman historian, who lived in the 
reign of Tilierius. Ilis work, which probably began with the 
civil wars or the death of ('aesar, was continued by the elder 
Pliny, who, as he himself tells us, carried it down at least as far 
us the end of Nero’s reign. The Bellum Germanirum of Bassus, 
which is commended, may have been either a separate work or 
a section of his general history, 'fhe elder Seneca speaks highly 
of him as an historian, but the fragments preserved in that 
writer’s Suasoriae (vi. 23) relating to the death of Cicero, are 
characterized by an affected style. 

Pliny, Nat. Hist., pmrfatio, 20; Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratorihus, 
23 ; (Quintilian . x. 1. 10^. 

BASSUS, CAESIUS, a Roman lyric poet, who lived in the reign 
of Nero. He was the intimate friend of Persius, who dedicated 
his sixth satire to him, and whose works he edited (Schol. on 
Persius, vi. i). He is said to have lost his life in the eruption of 
Vesuvius (79). He had a great reputation as a poet ; Quintilian 
(InsUt, X. I. 96) goes so far as to say that, with the exception of 
Horace, he was the only lyric poet worth reading. He is also 
identified with the author of a treatise De Metris, of which con- 
siderable fragments, probably of an abbreviated edition, are ex- 
tant (ed. Keil, 1885). ’fhe work was proluibly originally in verse, 
and afterwards recast or epitomized in prose form to be used as 
an instruction book. A worthless and scanty account of some 
of the metres of Horace (in Keil, Grammatici Latini, vi. 305), 
bearing the title An Caesii Bassi de Mein's is not by him, but 
chiefly borrowed by its unknown author from the treatise 
mentioned above. • 

BASSUS, CASSIANUS, called Scholasticps (lawyer), one of the 
geoponici or writers on agricultural subjects. He lived at the 
entl of the 6th or the beginning of the 7th century a.p. He 
compiled from earlier writers a collection of agricultural literature 
(Geoponica) which was afterwards revised by an unknown editor 
and published about the year 950, in the reign of Constantine 
Porphyn^enitus, to whom the w'ork itself has been ascribed. 
It contains a full list of the authorities drawn upon, and the 
subjects treated include agriculture, birds, bees, horses, cattle, 
sheep, dogs, fishes and the like. 


Complete EDiTioNs.—Needhara (17^). Niclas (1781), Beckh 
(1895) ; see also Gcmoll in Berliner Studien, i. (1884) ; Oder in 
Rheinisches Museum, xlv. (1890), xlviii. (1893). and De Raynal in 
Annuaire de V Assoc, pour V Encouragement des Etudes Grecques, viii. 
(1874). 

BASSU8* SALEIUS» Roman epic poet, a contemporary of 
Valerius Flaccus, in the reign of Vesp^ian. Quintilian credits 
him with a vigorous and poetical genius (JnsiiU x. i. 90) and 
Julius Secundus, one of the speakers in Tacitus Dialogus de 
Oratoribus (5 ; see also 9) styles him a perfect poet and most 
illustrious bard. He was apparently overtaken by poverty, but 
was generously treated by Vespasian, who made him a present 
of 500,000 sesterces. Nothing from his works has been pre- 
served ; the Laus Ptsonis, which has been attributed to him, is 
probably by Titus Calpurnius Siculus ( J . Held, De Saleio Basso, 
1834). 

BASSVILLE (or Basseville), NICOLAS JEAN HUGON DE 

(d. 1793), French journalist and diplomatist, was bom at Abbe- 
ville on the 7 th of February 1753. He was trained for the 
priesthood, taught theology in a provincial seminary and then 
went to Paris. Here in 1784 he publi.shed itlements de mythologie 
and some poems, which brought him into notice. On the recom- 
mendation of the prince of Conde he became tutor to two young 
Americans travelling in Europe. With them he visited Berlin, 
made the acquaintance there of Mirabeau, and became a member 
of the Berlin Academy Royal. At the outbreak of the Revolution 
he turned to journalism, becoming editor of the Met cure inter- 
national. Then, through the Girondist minister Lebrun-Tondu, 
he entered the diplomatic service, went in May, 1792, as secretary 
of legation to Naples and was sltortly afterwarcis sent, without 
oflicial status, to Rome. Here his conduct was anything but 
diplomatic. He at once announced himself as the protector of 
the extreme Jacobins in Rome, dcmand(*d the expulsion of the 
French emigrh who had taken refuge there, including the 

demoiselles Capet,” and ordered the fieur-de-lys on the 
escutcheon of the French eml)assy to be replaced by a picture 
of Liberty painted by a French art student. He talked at large 
of the “ purple geese of the Capitol ” and met the remonstrances 
of Cardinal Zelada, the papal secretary of state, with insults. 
This enraged the Roman populace ; a riot broke out on the 13th 
of January 1793, and Bassville, who was driving with his family 
to the Corso, was dragged from his carriage and so roughl)'^ 
handled that he died. The affair was magnified in the (Convention 
into a delilKjrate murder of the “ representative of the Republic ” 
by the pope’s orders. In 1797 by an article t)f the treaty of 
Tolentino the papal government agreed to pay compensation 
to Bassville's family. Among his writings we may also mention 
Memoires historiques, critiques et politiques sur la Rh)olution de 
France (Boxvi 2790; English trans. London, 1790). 

See F. Masson, Les Diplomates de la Rhfolution (Paris, 1882); 
Silvagni, La Corte e la Societd romana nei secoli XVIII. e XIX, 
(Florence, 1881). 

BASTAR, a feudatory state of British India, in the Chattis- 
garh division of the Central Provinces ; area, 13,062 sq. m. In 
1901 the population was 306,501, showing a decrease of i % 
compared with an apparent increase of 58 % in the preceding 
decade. Estimated revenue £22,000; tribute £1100. The 
eastern part of Has tar is a flat elevated plateau, from 1800 to 
2000 ft. above the level of the sea, the centre and N.W. portions 
are very mountainous, and the southern parts consist of hills and 
plains. On the plateau there are but few hills ; the streams 
nin slowly and the country is a mixture of plain and undulating 
ground covered by dense sdl forests. Principal mountains of the 
district: (T)a lofty range which separates it from the Sironcha 
district ; (2) a range of equal height called the Bela Dila lying 
in the centre of the district ; (3) a range running N. and S. 
near Narayanpur ; (4) Tangri Dongri range, running E. and W, ; 
(5) Tulsi Dongri, bordering on the Sabari river and the Jaipur 
state. There is also a small range running from the river Indra- 
vati to the Godavari. The Indravati, the Sabari and the Tal 
or Talper, are the chief rivers of the district ; all of them affluents 
of the Godavari. The soil throughout the greater portion of 
Bastar consists of light clay, with an admixture of sand, suited 
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for raising rice and wet crops. In the jungles the Marias, who 
are among the aboriginal tribes of Gond origin, raise kosra 
{Panicum iialtcum) and other inferior grains. Aboriginal races 
generally follow the migratory system of tillage, clearing the 
jungle on selected patches, and after taking crops for two or 
three years abandoning them for new ground. They do not use 
the plough ; nor do they possess buffaloes, bullocks or cows ; 
their only agricultural implement is a long-handled iron hoe. 
They are a timid, quiet, docile race, and although addicted to 
drinking not quarrelsome. They inhabit the densest jungles 
and are very shy, avoiding contact with strangers, and flying to 
the hills on the least alarm ; but they bear a good character for 
honesty and truthfulness. They are very scantily dressed, 
wear a variety of trinkets, with a knife, hatchet, spear, bow and 
arrows, the only weapons they use. Their hair is generally shaved, 
excepting a topknot ; and when not shaved it gets into a matted, 
tangled mass, gathered into a knot behind or on the crown. 
The Marias and the Jhurias are supposed to be a siiMivision of 
the true Gond family. All the aboriginal tribes of Bastar worship 
the deities of the Hindu pantheon along with their own national 
goddess I )anteswari. 

Bastar is divided into two portions —that held by the Raja 
or chief himself, and that possessed by feudatory chiefs under 
him. The climate is unhealthy — fever, smallpox, dysentery 
and rheumatism being the prevailing diseases. Jagdalpur, 
Bijapur, Madder and Bhupalpatnam are the only places of any 
note in the dependency, the first (on the Indravati river) being 
the residence of the raja and the chief people of the state. The 
principal products are rice, oil-seeds, lac, tussur silk, horns, hides, 
wax and a little iron. Teak timber is floated down the rivers 
to the Madras coast. A good road has brought Jagdalpur into 
connexion with the railway at Raipur. 

BASTARD (O. Jhr. haslard^ mod. hdiard — fih de bast, “pack- 
saddle child, ’’ from hasi^ saddle), a person born out of legal 
wedlock. Amongst the Romans, bastards were classified as 
mihi, children born in concubinage, and spurii, those not so 
born. lk)th (lasses had a right of succession to their mother, 
and the mdhi were entitled to support from their father, hut had 
no rights of inheritance from him. lioth, however, had in oth(T 
respects most of the rights of citizenship. Germanic law 
Wiis based upon an entirely different principle. It recognized 
as legitimate only those whose parents were of the same social 
rank. All others were regarded as bastards, and took the status 
of the parent of inferior rank. 'I'he aim of all the Germanic codes 
was to preserve purity of race, not to improve morals, for in- 
ccstiH)US unions are not censured. 1 ’he influenc'e of the (iennanic 
law lasted throughout the early feudal period, and bastards were 
debarred rights of inheritance. In the 13th century the influence 
of Roman law tended again to modify this severity. An exc'cp- 
tion was probal)ly made in the case of those wliose fathers were 
of royal blood, in which case it even seems that no stigma was 
attached to the ac'cidcnt of their birth, nor did they suffer from 
the usual disabilities as to inheritanc'e which attended those of 
illegitimate birth (Gregory of lours, v. 25). Among the Franks 
we find Theodoric I., a natural son of Glovis, sharing the kingdom 
with the legitimate sons ; Zwentibold, natural sdn of Amulf, was 
created king of Lorraine by his father in 895 ; and even William 
the Conqueror actually assumed the appellation of bastard. 

In English law a bastard still retains certain disabiliti(*s. His 
rights arc only such as he ran acquire ; for civilly he can inherit 
nothing, being looked upon as the son of nobody, and sometimes 
called filius nulltus, sometimes filius populi. This, however, does 
not hold as to moral purposes, e.g. he cannot marry his mother 
or bastard sister. Yet he may gain a surname by reputation 
though he has none by inheritance, and may even be made 
legitimate and capable of inheriting by the transcendent power 
of an act of parliament. 

For poor-law purposes, all legitimate children take the settle- 
ment of their father, but a bastard takes the settlement of its 
mother. The mother of an illegitimate child is entitled to its 
custody in preference to the father, and consequently the re- 
sponsibility of its support falls primarily on her. But the 
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English law has always recognized the principle that to a certain 
extent the father must share in that responsibility. This, how- 
ever, was imposed not with the idea of furnishing the woman 
with a civil remedy, nor to have a penal effect against the man, 
but solely to prevent the cost of maintenance of the bastar<^ child 
from falling upon the parish. Indeed, the legislation upon the 
subject, which dates back to 1576, was until 1845 an intimate 
part of the poor law. The act of 1576, the basis of English 
bastardy law, empowered justices to take order for the punish- 
ment of the mother and reputed father of every bastard child 
left to the care of the parish, and to charge the mother and 
reputed father with the payment of a weekly sum or other 
needful sustenance. Other acts were passed in i6oq and 1733, 
enabling the mother of any child chargeable or likely to become 
chargeable to the parish to secure the apprehension, and even 
the imprisonment, of the father until he should indemnify the 
parish, provisions which were made somewhat more stringent 
by acts passed in 1809 and 1810. In 1832 a commission was 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the poor laws, and 
the commissioners in their report gave great attention to the 
subject of bastardy. I'hcy reviewed the various acts from 1576 
downwards and gave examples of their operation. The con- 
clusion to whii'h the ('ommission<‘rs came was that the laws 
“ which respect bastardy appear to be pre-eminently unwise,” 
and that they gave rise to many abuses. For example, the 
weekly payment recovered by the j>arish was usually transferred 
to the mother ; even in many cases guaranteed. The com- 
missioners recommended that the mother alone should be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the child. “ Tliis,” they said, 
“ is now the position of a widow, and there can be no reason for 
giving to vi(*e privileges which we deny to misfortune.” Acting 
on the recommendation of the commissioners the Poor Uvw 
Amendment Art of 1834 endt^avoured to discourage the principle 
of making the putative father (‘ontrihute by introducing a some- 
what cumbersome method of procedure. The trend of public! 
opinion proved against the discouragement of affiliation, and 
an act of i83() transferred jurisdiction in affiliation cases from 
quart er-sf‘Ssions to petty-scssions. A c'onimission of inquiry on 
the working of the Imstardy acts in 1844 r(‘commended ” that 
affiliation should be facilitated,” and, acc'ordingly, by the 
Jtaslardy Art of 1845 effect was given to this recommendation 
by giving the motlier an incle[>endt!nt civil remedy against, the 
putative lather and dissociating the parish altogether from the 
proceedings. Subsecjucntly, legislation gave the parish the right 
of attaching, and in some c'ases suing for, money due from the 
putative fathcjr for the maintenance of the child. 'Phe existing 
law is sc*t out under Affiliation. 

Thc! incapacities attaching to a bastard consist principally in 
this, that he cannot be heir to any one ; for being nuUtns filius, 
he is therefore of kin to nobody, and has no ancestor from whom 
an inheritable blood c'an be derived. 'I'hcrefore, if there be no 
other claimant upon an inheritance than such illegitimate child, 
it escheats to the lord. And as histards c annot lie heirs them- 
selves, so neither c'an they have any heirs hut those of their own 
bodies ; for as all collateral kindred consists in being derived 
from the same common ancestor, and as a bastard has no li^gal 
ancestor, he can have no collateral kindred, ancl consequently no 
legal heirs, except such as claim liy a lineal descent from himself. 
And hence, if a bastard purchase land, and die seised therefor 
without issue and intestate, the kind escheats to the lord of the 
fee. Originally a bastard was deemed incapable of holy orders, 
and disqualified by the fact of his birth from holdi g any dignity 
in the church ; but this doctrine is now obsolete, and in all other 
respects there is no distinction lietween a bastard and another 
man. By the law of Scotland a bastard is not only excludcjd 
from his father’s succession, because the law knows no father 
who is not marked out by marriage ; and from all hc^rilable 
succession, whether by the father or mother, Ixjcause he cannot 
l>e pronounced lawful heir by the inquest in terms of the brief ; 
but also from the movable succession of his mother, l)ecau.se he 
is not her lawful child, and legitimacy is implied in all succession 
deferred by the law. But a bastard, altliough he cannot succeed 
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jum sanguinis, may succeed by destbatian, where he is specially 
called to the succession by entail or testament. In Scotland^ as 
in England, a bastard can have no legal heirs except those of his 
own body ; and hcnce^ failing his la>^ul issue^ the king succeeds 
to hipi as last heir. Formerly bastards in Scotland without 
issue of their own could not <m^e a will| but this disability was 
removed by a statute of 1835. bastards or other persons 
without kindred die intestate without wife or child, their effects 
go to the king »£ uUimus haeres ; but a grant is usually made of 
them by letters patent, and the grantee becomes entitled to the 
administration. 

According to the common law, which is the law of England, a 
bastard Ciinnot be divested of his state of illegitimacy, unless 
by the supreme power of an act of parliiimenl. But in those 
countries ^ich have followed the Roman or civil law, a bastard's 
status may be provisional, and he can he made legitinriatc by 
the subsequent marriage of his parents. (See I-egitimacy and 
Legitimation ; and, for statistics, Illkgitima/cy.) 

AuTMoaiTiKK. -Bacfimit, Ttmli' de la hdtardisc (1O08) ; Du Can^?c, 
Gloss, /*«/., inira “ Bastard iis ; X.. G. Koenigswalor, Jlistoirc de 
Voriraiiisatwn de la famtUe eu Vvanu' (1^51), and Lissai sur les enfaiHs 
nh hors mafia{*e {1842) ; E. D. Gkisson, hlistoirv de^ droits et des 
institutions de l'Anf*letrrre (6 vols., 1882 -1883), llistoire dn dnnt et 
des institutions de la h'rance (1887) ; Pollock and Maitland. History 
of /'nfulish Law (i8o8) ; Stephen’s CommerUaries \ Nicholls and 
MiU'kay, History of the English Poor Law (3 vols., j8g8). 

BASTARNAE^ the etisternmost peo])le of the Germanic race, 
the first to come into contact with the ancient world and the 
Slavs. Originally .settled in Galicia and the Bukovina, they 
appeared on the lower Danube aliout 200 B.r., and were used by 
Philip V. of Macedon against his Thracian neighbours. Defeated 
by these the Bastarnae returned north, leaving some of their 
number (hence calltxl Peucini) settled on Pence, an island in the 
Danube, 'fheir main body oecupieil the country lielween the 
eastern ( arpathians and the Danube. As allies of Perseus and 
of Mitliradales the Great, and lastly on their own account, they 
had hostile relations with the Romans who in the time of 
Augustus defeated them, and made a police, which was disUirU'd 
by a series of incursions. In these tlie Bastarnae alter a time 
gave pLice to the (ioths, with whom they seem to have amalga- 
mated, and we last hear of them as transferred by the emiieror 
Prolms to the right bank of the 1 Danube. Polybius and the 
authors who copy him regard the bastarnae as (ialatac ; Strabo, 
having learned of the Romans to distinguish Celts anti (iermaus, 
first allows a German element ; Tacitus ex])ressly tledares their 
German origin but says that the raix was dtjgraded by inter- 
marriage wit li Sarmu tians. 'fhe descriptions of their bodily appear- 
ance, tribal divisions, manntir of life and methods of warfare are 
such as are applied to ei ther race. N o doubt they were an ou tptist 
of the (H‘.rmans, and so had absorbed into themselves strong 
Gctic, Collie and SannaXian elements. (E. H. M.) 

BASTl, a town and district of british India, in the (vorakhpur 
division of the I'nited i^mviiiccs. 'fhe town, a collection of 
villages, is on the river Kuana, 40 m. from (iorakhpur by niilway. 
'fhe population in iqoi was 14,7(11. It has no municipality. 
The district has an area of 2792 S(j. ni. It stretches out in one 
vast marshy plain, draining towards Uic soiith-east, and traversed 
by the Rapti, Kuana, Banganga, Masdih, Jam war. Ami and 
kiitncihia rivers, 'fhe tract lying between these streams 
consists of a rich alluvial deposit, more or less subjei't to inunda- 
tions, but producing good crops of rice, wheat and barley. In 
1 901 the population wa.s 1,84(1,153, showing an increase of 3% 
in the clecaile. A railway from Gorakhpur to Gonda runs through 
the district, and the river Gogra is navigable. A largo transit 
trade is conducted witli Nepal. Tlie export tnide of the district 
itself is chiertv in rice, sugar and other agricultural pnxlucc. 

BABT1A» a town and seaport on the eastern coast of the island 
of t'orsica, 98 iti. of Ajaccio by rail. Pop. {ufob) 24,509. 

Bastia, the chief commercial town in ('orsica, con.si&ts of the 
densely-populated quarter of tlic old port with its labyrinth of 
steep and narrow streets, and of a more modern quarter to the 
north, which has grown up round the new port loi Traverse, 
a line boulevard, intersects the town from nortli to soutli. Rising 


from the sea-shore like an amphitheatre, Bastia presents m 
imposing appearance, which is enhanced by the loftiness of its 
houses ; it has, however, little of architectural interest to offer. 
Its churches, of which the largest is San Giovanni Battista, are 
florid in decoration, as are the law-court, the theatre and the 
hotel-de-ville. The citadel, which dominates the old port, has a 
keep of the 14th century. As capital of an arrondissement, 
Bastia is the seat of a tribunal of first instance and a sub-prefect, 
while it is also the seat of the military governor of Corsica, of a 
court of appeal for the whole island, of a court of assizes, and of 
a tribunal and a chamber of commerce, and lias a lyc^e, a branch 
of the Bonk of France, and a library with between 30,000 and 
40,000 volumes. The town has active commerce, especially 
with Italy. The new port has 1100 ft. of quayage, served by a 
railway, and with a depth alongside of 25 ft. The total number 
of vessels entered in 1907 was 721 with a tonnage of 337,551, 
of which 203,950 were French. The chief exports are chestnut 
extrac't for tanning, cedrates, citrons, oranges, early vegetables, 
fish, copper ore and antimony ore. Imports include coal, grain, 
flour and wine. Industry consists chiefly in fishing (sardines, &c., 
and coral), the manufacture of tobacco, oil-distilling, tanning, 
and the preparation of preserved citrons and of macaroni and 
similar provisions. 

Bastia dates from the building of the Genoese fortress or 
“ l)astille by Lionello Lomellino in 1 383. Under the Genoese it 
wiis long the principal stronghold in the north of the island, and 
the re.sidence of the governor ; and in 1553 it was the first 
town attiicked by the French. On the division of the island in 
J797 into the two departments of Golo and Liamone, Bastia 
rtJinained the capital of the former ; but when the two were 
again united Ajaccio obtained the superiority, 'i’he city W'as 
taken by the English in 1745 and again in 1794. 

B ASTI AN, ADOLF (182b-- ), German ethnologist, was 

bom at Bremen on the 26th of J nne 1S26. lie was educated as a 
physician, but from his early years devoted biniself to travel. 
Proceeding to Australia in 1851 as surgeon on a vessel, he had 
visited almost every |>art of the world before his return in 1859. 
In 3861 he made an exf)edition to the Far East which lasted five 
years. Upon his return he commenced the jiublication of his 
griuit work on The Peofdes of Eastern Asia, an immense store- 
house of facts owing little to arrangement or style. He settled in 
Berlin, wliere he wa.s made professor of ethnology at the uni- 
versity and kwjH^r of the ethnological museum. He siii*ct‘edefi 
R. Virchow as president of the Berlin Antliropological Society, 
and to him was largely <hie the formation in 1878 of the (ierrnan 
Afrit:a Stx'iety of Berlin, which did much to encourage German 
colonization in Africa, Later he undertook further scientific 
travels in Africa, South America and India. The results of 
these explorations were made puldic in a long series of separate 
publications compri.sing several on Buddhism, and on the psycho- 
logic'al problems pn‘sented by native superstitions. Bastian also 
edited the Zeitschrift fur Eihvologie from j86g, in conjunction 
with Virchow and RolxTt von Hartmann. On his .seventieth 
birthday, 1896 (during which year he started on an expedition 
to Malaysia), he was presented with a volume of essays composed 
by the most distinguished ethnologists in celebration of the event 
and dedicated to him. Among his more important works may 
be mentioned ; — Der Mensch in der Geschichte (Leipzig, i860) ; 
Die Volher des osilichen Asien {]mix, 1866-1871); Ethnologische 
Forschimgen (Leipzig, 1871-1873); Die Knlturliinder des alien 
Amerika (Berlin, 1878) ; Der Uuddhismus in seiner Psychdagie 
(Berlin, i88i); Indonesien (Leipzig, 1884); Der Fetisch an der 
Kiiste Guineas (Berlin, 1885) ; Die mikranesischen Kolonien 
(1899-1900) ; Die wechselnden Phasen im geschichtlichen Sehkreis 
ufid ihre Riuhoirkung auf die Vdkerhunde (1900). 

B ASTI AT, FRfiDfiRIC (1801-1850), French economist, was 
the son of a merchant of Bayonne, and was bom in that town on 
the agth of June 1801. Educated at the colleges of Saint-Sever 
and of Sor^ze, he entered in 1818 the counting-house of his 
uncle at Bayonne. The practical routine of mercantile life being 
distasteful to him, in 1825 he retired to a property at Mugron, 
of which he became the owner on the death of his grandfather. 
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Here Bastiat occupied himseif with fanning, his leisure being 
devoted to study and meditation. He welcomed with enthusiasm 
the Revolution of 1830. In 1831 he became a ;uge 4 e paix of his 
canton, and in 1832 a member of the conseil gepUroL of the Landes. 
In 1834 he published his first pamphlet, and l^tweeni84i and 1844 
three others, all on questions of taxation afifecting local interests. 
During this period an accidental circumstance led him to become 
a subscriber to an English newspaper, the Clobc and Ttcojeller^ 
through which he was made acquainted with tlie nature and 
progress of the crusade of the Anti-Com-Law League against 
protection. After studying the movement for two years, he 
resolved to inaugurate a similar movement in France. 'Jo 
prepare the way, he contributed in 1844 to the Journal dcs 
^conomistes an article Sur I'influence des tarifs anglais ct 
frangais,'' which attracted great attention, and was followed by 
others, including the first series of liis brilliant Sopiiismes 
iconomiques. 

In 1S45 Bastiat came to Paris in order to superintend the 
publication of his Cobden et la Ligue, ou V agitation anglaise pour 
la liberte des cchanges, and was very cordially received by the 
ea)nomists of the capital. From Paris he went to London and 
Manchester, and made the personal acquaintance of Cobden, 
Bright and other leaders of the league. When he returned to 
France he found tliat his writings had l>een exerting a powerful 
influence ; and in j 846 he assisted in organizing at Bordeaux the 
first French Free-Trade Association (Association pour la Liberte 
des Echanges). 'I’he ra])id spread of tlie movement soon required 
him to abandon Mugron for Paris. 

During the cigliteen months which followed this change his 
labejurs were prodigious. lie acted as secrctaty* of the central 
committee of the association, organized and corresponded with 
branch societies, waited on ministers, procuri'd subscriptions, 
edited a weekly paper, the Libre^filrkatige, contributed to the 
Journal des Eamomtsies and to three other periodicals, addressed 
meetings in Paris and the provinces, and delivered a course of 
lectures on the principles of political economy to students ol the 
schools of law and of medicine. The (’a use to which he thus devoted 
himself at the expense of his health and lile appeared fora time 
as if it would be successful ; but the forces in its favour were much 
weaker and tho.se opposed to it were much stronger in France than 
in England, and this became more apparent as the stnigglc 
proceeded, until it was brought to an abrupt end by the Revolu- 
tion of I'ebi'uary 1848. 'fliis event made the socialistic and 
communistic principles, which had lieen gathering and spreading 
during the previous thirty years, temporarily supreme. (See 
National Workshops.) In tliis grave crisis Bastiat nobly 
yxjrformed his duty. Although exhausted by the far too heavy 
labours in whic h he liad Ixien engaged, although rolibed of his 
voice by the malady w'hich was preying upon him, so that he 
could do but little to defend the truth from the tribune of the 
Constituent Assembly, he could still .suggest wise counsels in the 
committee of finajK e of which he was vice-president, and he could 
still use his pen with a vigour and dexterity which made him 
capable of combating single-handed many opponents. 

He wrote in rapid succession a series of lirilliant and effective 
pamphlets and essays, showing how socialism was connected with 
protection, and exposing the delusions on which it rested, 'rhiis 
within the space of two years there appeared Proprieie ct J,oi^ 
Justice et Fratcrnitey Fropriete et Spoliation^ Utiat, Baccalaureat 
et Socialisme, Protectionisme et CommunismCy Capital et Rente, 
Maud it Argent, Spoliation et hoi, Graiuite du Credit, and Ce qu on 
voit et ce quon ne vvtt pas. While thus (x:cupied he was meditating 
the comp)o.sition of a great constructive work, meant to renovate 
economical science by basing it on the principle that “ interests, 
left to themselves, tend to l^rmonious combinatioa.s, and to the 
progressive preponderance of the general good.” The first volume 
of this work Les Harmonies economiques was published in the 
beginning of 1850. In the autumn of that year, when working on 
the second volume, the increase of his malady compelled him to 
go to Italy. After lingering at Pisa and Florence he reached 
Rome, but only to die there on the 24th of December 1850 in the 
fiftieth year of his age. 
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The life-work of Bastiat, in order to be fairly appreciated, 
requires to be cemsidered in throe aspects, (x) He was the 
advocate of free-trade, the opponent of protection, 'fhe general 
principles of free-trade had, of course, been clearly stated and 
solidly established before he was born, but he did more than 
merely restate them. He showed, as no one before him had dtme, 
how they were practically applicable to French agriculture, trade 
and commerce ; and in the Sophtsmes iiconomiques wo have the 
completcst and most effective, the wisest and the wittiest 
exposure of protectionism in its principles, reasonings and 
consequences which exists in any language. (2) He was the 
opponent of socialism. In this resjx'ct also he had no equal 
among the econoniis ts < »f ¥ ranee. He alone fough t socialism hand 
to hand, body to body, as it were, not caricaturing it, not denounc- 
ing it, not criticizing under its name some merely abstract theory, 
but taking it as actually presented by its most popular represen- 
tiitives, considisring pati<mtly their proposals and arguments, and 
proving conclusi\'ely that they proceeded on false principles, 
reasoned badly and sought to realize generous aims by foolish 
and harmful mt'ans. Nowliere will reason find a riclier armoury 
of weapons available against sociali.sm than in the |>ainphlets 
published by Bastiat between 1S48 and 1850. (3) IJe attempted 
to expound in an orighml and itulependoni inamu-r political 
economy as a scien(x\ In combating, first, the Protectionists, 
and, afterwards, the Socialists, there gradually ricsc on his mind a 
conception which seenu‘cl to him to shed a flood *)f light over the 
whole of economical doctrine, aiul, indi'cd, over the whole theory 
of society, viz. the harmony of the essential tendencies of human 
nature. 'Fhe radical error, he became always more convinced, 
both of protectionism and socialism, was the assumption that 
human interests, if left to themselves would inevitably prove 
antagonistic and anti six^ial, capital robbing labour, manufactures 
ruining agri('Ult lire, the foreigner injuring the native, the consumer 
tlie producxjr, ^:c. ; and the chief weakness of the various schools 
of political economy, he believed, lie liad discovered in their 
imperfect ai)prcl)ensum of ihe irnlh that human interests, when 
left to themselves, when not arbitrarily and forcibly interfered 
with, tend to harmonious combination, to the general good. 

Jlis (Ktmes (ompleies an* ui 7 vols. 'I'hr lost contains an inter- 
esting Memoir hy M. lVulK>flel. 

BASTIDE, JULES (x8oo' 1879), French piihlicist, was born at 
Paris on the 22nd of November 1800. He studied law for a time, 
and afterwards engaged iu business as a limber merchant. In 
1821 he became a mcmluT of the French Carl)onari, and Unik a 
prominent part in ihe Re\'oluti(>n of 1830. After the “ July 
Days ” he received mi artillery command in the natifmal guard. 
Por his share in the emeuie in Paris (5th of June 1832) on the 
cKvasion of the funeral of Cieneral Maximilien Lamarque, Bastidc 
was sentenced to death but escaped to London. On his return 
t(j Paris in 1834 he was acquitted, and occupied him.self with 
journalism, contributing to the National, a republican joiiriud of 
which he became editor in 1830. In 1847 he founded the Riuue 
nalnmale with tlie collaboration of P. J. Buehez {q>v.), with whose 
ideas he had liecome infected. After the Revolution of Pebruary 
1848, Bastide’s intimate knowledge of foreign affairs gained for 
him a secretarial post in the provisional government, and, after 
the creation of the executive commission, he was made minister 
of foreign affairs. At the close of 18.^8 ho llirew up his [Kirtfolio, 
and, after the coup d'etat of l)e(u*ml>er 1851, retired into private 
life. He dierl on the 2nd of Alarcli 187c). Jlis writings comprise 
De h education pMique en Prance (1847) ; Histoire de V assemble 
legislative (1847); La Republique fran^aise et V italie en jSqH 
(1858) ; Histoire des guerres religieuscs en France {\^^^), 

BASTIDE (Provcnf;al hastida, building), a word applied to the 
fortified towns foundefi in .south-western France in the middle 
ages, and corresponding to the villes neuves of northern ]‘Vance. 
They were establi.slu;<l by the abbeys, the nobles and the crown, 
frequently by two of these autlmrities in co-ojk* ration, and were 
intended to .serve as defensive posts and centres of jiofiulation 
for sparsely-inhabited districts. In addition, they formed a 
source of revenue and power for their founders, who on their 
part conceded liberal charters to the new towns. They were 
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built on a rectangular plan^ with a laige central square and 
straight thoroughfares running at right angles or parallel to one 
pother, this uniformity of construction being well cxemplihed 
in the existing bastide of Monpazier (Dordogne) founded by the 
English in 1284. Mont-de-Marsan, the oldest of the bastides, 
was founded in 1141, and the movement for foundii^ them 
lasted during the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries^ attaining its 
height between 1250 and 1350. 

S<ie E. M6nauli, Les Villas Neuves, leur origine et leur infliutnce 
dans le moxivement communal (Paris, 1868) ; Curie-Seimbres, Essai 
sur les villas fondSes dans le sud-nuest de la France sous le nom de 
bastides (Toulouse. 1880). 

BAST1EN«*LEPA0E, JULES (1848-1884), French painter, was 
bom in the village of Damvillers, Meuse, France, on the ist of 
Novem!)er 1848 and sfient his childhood there. He first studied 
at Verdun, and prompted by a love of art went in 1867 to Paris, 
where he was admitted to the /icole des Ileaux-nrts, working 
under Cabanel. After exhibiting in the Salons of 1870 and 1872 
works which attracted no attention, in 1874 he made his mark 
with his “ Song of Spring,” a study of rural life, representing a 
peasant girl sitting on a knoll looking down on a village. His 
“ Portrait of my Grandfather,” exhibited in the same year, was 
not less remarkable for its artless simplicity and received a 
third-class medal. This success was confirmed in 1875 by the 
“ First ('ommnnion,” a picture of a little girl minutely worked 
up as to colour, and a “ Portrait of M. llayem.” In 1875 be 
took the second J^rix de Rome with his ” Angels appearing to the 
Shepherds,” exhibited again in 1878. His next end(‘avour to 
win the Grand Prix de Rome in 1876 with “ Priiini at the Feet of 
Achilles ” w'as again unsuccessful (it is in the I.ille gallery), and 
the painter determined to return to country life. To the Salon 
of 1877 he .se*nt a full-length “Portrait of Lady L.” and “My 
Parents ” ; and in 1878 a “Portrait of M. Theuriet ” and “'Flie 
Hayfield.” The last picture, now in the Luxembourg, is regarded 
as a typical work from its stamp of realistic truth, 'riienceforth 
Hastien-Lepage was recognized in France as the leader of a 
school, and his “Portrait of Mme Sarah Bernhardt” (1879), 
painted in a light key, won him tb^• cross of the Legion of Honour. 
In i88o he exhibited a small portrait of M. Andrieux and “ Joan 
of Arc listening to the Voices ” ; and in the same year, at the 
Royal Academy, the little portniit of the “ Prince of Widcs.” 
In 1881 he painted “ 'I'be Ik^ggar ” and the “ l^irtrait of Albert 
Wolf”; in 18S2 “ Le PtVe fac<|ucs ” ; in 1883 “Love in a 
Village,” in which wc find some tra('c of (burbet^s influence. 
His last dated work is “ 'fhe Forge ” (1884). The artist, long 
ailing, had tried in v.iiu to re-establish his health in Algiers. 
He died in Paris on the loth of Dec-ember 1S84, when planning a 
new seric’s of rural subjects. Among his more important works 
may also be mentioned the portrait of “Mine ]. Drouct” 
(1883) ; “ Gambetta on his Death-b<*d,” and some landscapes ; 
“The Vintage” (1880), and “ The Thames at London ” (1882). 
“ The Little Ghimney-Sw-eep ” was never finished. An exhibition 
of his collected works was opened in March and April 1S85. 

Sfo A. Tlieurict, Hastien- Lepage (1885) English edition, 1802); 
L. do Fourcuud, Jiastien - Lepage ( 1 883). (H. Fr.) 

BASTILLE (from Fr. bastir, now bdtir, to build), originally 
any fortified building forming part of a sy.stem of defence or 
attack ; the name w^as especially applied to several of the 
principal points in the ancient fortifications of Paris. In the 
reign of King John, or even earlier, the gate of Saint Antoine 
was flunked by two towers ; and about 1369 Hugucs Aubriot, 
at the ('ommand of Charles V., changed it into a regular bastille 
or fort by the addition of six others of massive structure, the 
whole united by thick walls and surrounded by a ditch 25 ft. 
wide. Various extensions and alterations were afterwards 
effected ; but the building remained substantially what it was 
made by the vigorous provost, a strong and gloomy structure, 
with eight stern lowers. As the ancient fortifications of the city 
were supenseded, the use of the word biislille as a general designa- 
tion gradually died out, and it became restricted to the castle of 
Saint Antoine, the political imruirtance of which made it praeli- 
cally, long before it was actually, the only bastille of Paris. 
The building had originally a military purpose, and it appears 


B8 a fortress on several occasions in French history. When 
Charles VII. retook Paris from the English in 1436, his opponents 
in the city took refuge in the Bastille, which they were prepared 
to defend with vigour, but the want of provisions obliged them 
to capitulate. In 1588 the duke of Guise took possession of the 
Bastille, gave the command of it to Bussy-Leclerc, and soon 
afterwards shut up the wdiole parlement within its walls, for 
having refused their adherence to the League. When Henry IV. 
became ma.ster of Paris he committed the command of the 
Ba.stille to Sully, and there he deposited his treasures, which at 
the time of his death amounted to the sum of 15,870,000 livres. 
On the iith of January 1649 ^be Bastille was invested by the 
forces of the Fronde, and after a short cannonade capitulated 
on the 13th of that month. The garrison consisted of only 
twenty-two men. The Frondeurs concluded a peace with the 
court on the iith of March ; but it was stipulated by treaty 
that they should retain possession of the Bastille, which in fact 
was not restored to the king till the 21st of October 1651. 

At a very early period, however, the Bastille was employed 
for the custody of state prisoners, and it was ultimately mucii 
more of a prison than a fortress. According to the usual account, 
which one is tempted to ascribe to the popular love of poetical 
justice, the first who was incarcerated within its walls was the 
builder himself, llugues Aubriot. Be this as it may, the duke 
of Nemours spent thirteen years there in one of those iron cages 
which Ix)iiis XL called his fiUeites ; and Jacijues d’Armagnac, 
Poyet and Chabot were successively prisoners. It was not till 
the reign of Louis XTTI. that it became recognized as a regular 
place of (-on finer nent ; but from' that time till its destruction it 
w^as frequently filled to embarrassment with men and w'omen 
of every fige and c ondition. Prisoners were detained without 
trial on lettres de cachet for different reasons, to avoid a scandal, 
cither public or private, or to satisfy personal animosities. 
But the most frequent and most notorious use of the Bastille 
was to imprison those writers who attacked the government or 
persons in power. It was this which made it so hated as an 
emblem of despotism, and caused its (-apturc and demolition in 
the Revolution. 

Of the treatment of prisoners in the Bastille very various 
accounts have been given even by those who speak from personal 
experience, for the simple reason that it varied greatly in different 
cases. The prisoners were divided into two main classes, those 
who were detained on grounds of precaution or by way of 
admonitory correction, and those who lay under presumption 
or proof of guilt, 'i'he former were subject to no investigation 
or judgment, and the length of their imprisonment depended 
on the will of the king ; the latter were brought to trial in the 
ordinary courts or before special tribunals, such as that of the 
Arsenal — though even in their case the interval betwcicn their 
arrest and, their trial was determined solely by the royal decree, 
and it was quite possible for a man to grow old in the prison 
without having the opportunity of having his fate decided. 
Until guilt was cstalilished, the prisoner was registered in the 
king's name, and — except in the case of state-prisoners of import- 
ance, who were kept with greater strictness and often in absolute 
isolation— he enjoyed a certain degree of comfort and freedom. 
Visitors were admitted under restrictions ; games were alhmed ; 
and, for a long time at least, exercise was permitted in open ])arts 
of the interior. Food was both abundant and good, at least lor 
the better class of prisoners ; and instances were not unknown 
of people living below their allowance and, by arrangement with 
the governor, saving the surplus. When the criminaliu of the 
prisoner was established, his name was transferred to the register 
of the “ commission,” and he became exposed to numerous 
hardships and even barbarities, which however belonged not so 
much to the special organization of the Bastille as to the general 
system of criminal justice then in force. 

Among the more distinguished personages who were confined 
in tliis fortress during the reigns of Louis XIV., XV. and XVL, 
were the famousMa^t vj the Iron Mask{see Iron MASK),P'oucr|uet, 
the marshal Richelieu, Le Maistre de Sacy, De Rcnncvillc, 
Voltiurc, Latude, Le Pr^vot de Beaumont, Labourdonnais, 
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Lally^ Cardinal de Rohan^ Linguet and La Chalotais. While 
no detestation is too great for that system of ** royal pantheism 
which led to the unjust and often protracted imprisonment of 
even men of great ability and stainless character, it is unnecessary 
to give implicit credence to all the tales of horror which found 
currency during the excitement of the Revolution, and which 
historical evidence, as well as a priori considerations, tends to 
strip of their more dreadful features, and even in many cases to 
refute altogether.. Much light of an unexpected kind has in 
modem times been shed on the history of the Bastille from the 
pages of its own records. These documents had been dung out 
into the courts of the building by the revolutionary captors, and 
after suffering grievous diminution and damage were finally 
stored up and forgotten in the vaults of the library of the (so- 
called) Arsenal. Here they were discovered in 1840 by Fran^.ois 
Ravaisson, who devoted himself to their arrangement, elucida- 
tion and publication. 

At the breaking out of the Revolution the Bastille was attacked 
by the Parisians ; and, after a vigorous resistance, it was taken 
and razed to the ground on the 14th of July 1789. At the time 
of its capture only seven prisoners were found in it. A very 
striking account of the siege will be found in Carlyles French 
Revolution, vol. i. The site of the building is now marked by a 
lofty column of bronze, dedicated to the memory of the patriots 
of July 1789 and 1830. It is crowned by a gilded figure of the 
genius of liberty. 

See the Memoirs of Linpuct (1783), and I^itude (i>d. by Thierry, 
tome iii. j8mo, 1791-1703); also Francois Ravaisson, Les Archives 
de la Bastille (16 vols. 8vo, 1886) ; Dclort, Histoire dr la 

dtiention des philosnphcs d la Bastille (3 vols., 1820) ,* F. Bcnirnon, 
La Bastille (1803) ; Fr. Funck-Brentano, Les Lettres de racket d Paris, 
Rude smvie d'une liUe des prisonniers de la Bastille (190.4) ; ( 1 . I.ecoc<j, 
La Prise de la Bastille (i88j). 

BASTINADO (Span. hasUnty Fr. baton, a stick, cudgel), the 
European name for a form of punishment common in the cast, 
especially in Turkey, Persia and China. It consists in blows 
with a light stick or lath of bamboo upon the soles of the feet or 
on the buttocks. The terror of the punishment lies not in the 
sevtirity of the blows, which are on the contrary scarcely more 
than tapping, but in its long continuation. A skilful bastina- 
doist can kill his victim after hours of torture. 

BASTION (through the Fr. from late Lat. hasUrc, to build), a 
work forming part of a line of fortifications. The general trace 
of a bastion is similar to an irregular pentagon formed by a 
triangle and a narrow rectangle, the base of the triangle coincid- 
ing with the long side of the rectangle. The two sides of the 
triangle form the “ faces " of llic bastion, which join at the 
“ salient ” angle, the short sides of the rectangle form the 
“ flanks.” Bastions were arranged so that the fire from the flanks 
of each protected not only the front of the curtain but also the 
faces of tlie adjacent bastions. A ” tower bastion ” is a case- 
mated tower built in bastion form ; a demi-bastion ” is a work 
formed by Irnlf a bastion (bisected through the salient angle) and 
by a parapet along the line of bisection ; a “ flat bastion ” is a 
bastion built on a curtain and having a very obtuse salient angle. 

BASTWICK, JOHN (1593- 1654), English physician and 
religious zealot, was born at Writtle, in E.ssex, in 1593, and after 
a brief education at Cambridge, wandered on the continent and 
graduated in medicine at Padua. On his return be .settled in 
Colchester. Ilis celebrity rests on his strong opposition to the 
Roman Catholic ceremonial. About 1633 he printed in Holland 
two Latin treatises, entitled Klenchus Rdigionis Papisticac, and 
Flagellum Ponlificis et Episcoporum Latialium ; and as I^ud 
and other English prelates thought themselves aimed at, he was 
fined £1000 in the court of liigh commission, excommunicated 
and prohibited from practising physic, while his books were 
ordered to be burnt and the author himself consigned to prison. 
Instead of recanting, however, he WTOte Apologeticus ad Praesules 
Anglicanos, and another book called The Litany, in which he 
exclaimed vehemently against the proceedings of the court, and 
charged the bishops with being the enemies of Cod and ” the Uiil 
of the l)east.” William Prynne and Henry Burton coming under 
the lash of the star-chamber court at the same time, they were all 


censured as turbulent and seditious persons, and condemned to 
pay a fine of £5000 each, to be set in the pillory, to lose their ears, 
and to undergo imprisonment for life in remote parts of the 
kingdom, Bastwick bei^ sent to Scilly. The parliament in 1640 
reversed these proceedings, and ordered Bastwick a reparation 
of £$000 out of the estates of the commissioners and lords who 
had sentenced him. He joined the parliamentary arm)^, but in 
later years showed bitter opposition to the Independents. He 
died in the latter part of 1654. 

BASUTOLAND (officially “ The Territory of Basutoland ”), 
an inland state and British crown colony of S.E. Africa, situated 
between 28® 35' and 30° 30' S. and 27® and 29® 25' E. It has an 
area of 10,293 sq. m., l>eing somewhat smaller than Belgium, and 
is hounded S., S.E., and N.E. by the Drakensberg, N. and N.W. 
by the Caledon river, S.W. by a range of low hills extending from 
the ('aledon above Wepener to the Orange river, and south of the 
Orange by the Telle or Tees river to its source in the 1 )rakcnsberg. 
Its greatest length S.W. to N.E. is 145 m. ; its greatest breadth 
N. to S. 1 20 m. On every side it is surrounded by British colonies, 
north by the Orange Ri\'er Colony, south-west and south by 
Cajx* Colony, and cast by Natal. 

Basutoland, or I^rcsuto (Lesotho) as the natives call il, forms 
the south-eastern edge of the interior tableland of South Africa, 
and hjus a rugged and broken surface with a mean elevation of 
6000 ft. The Drakensberg (q.v,) forming the buttress of the 
plateau seaward, attain their highest elevation on the Basuto- 
Natal border. The frontier line follows the crest of the mountains, 
three peaks some 10,000 or more ft. high Giant's Ciusllc, 
('hampagne (>'astlc or (athkin Peak and Mont niix Sources-- 
towering high above the general level. Mount Hamilton, which 
lies north of the waterparting, is over 9000 ft. high. From 
Mont aux Source.s, tabic-shaped, and called by the Basulos 
PotoNg (AnUlope), a second range of mountains, the Maluti, 
runs S.W, through llie entire length of Basutoland. 'Flic crest of 
the Maluti is in few places low'cr than 7000 ft., whilst Machacim, 
the culminating point, is about 10,500 ft. From the tableland 
north of the Maluti several isolated hills rise, the most noted b(*ing 
the almost inaccessible Thaba Bosigo - the rallyitig place of the 
Basuto in many of their wars. Shut off from the adjacent 
Jndian Ocean by its mountain barrier, the drainage of the country 
is westward to the distant Atlantic. As its name implies, the 
chief rivers ri.sc in Mont aux .Sources. From the inner sides of 
that mountain descend the (!aledon and the Senku, whilst from 
its .seaward face the "iugela flows through NaUil to the Indian 
Ocean. The (!aledon runs north of the Maluti, the Senku south 
of that range. From the slopes of the Maluti descend many 
streams, the largest being the Kornct Sprint, which joins the 
Senku and otlier torrents from the Drakensberg to form the upper 
Orange (q.v.). The ('aledon also, sweeping southward, unites 
with the Orange beyond the frontiers of liasiitoland. Ordinarily 
shallow, the rivers after heavy rain fill with great rapidity, 
sweeping away everything in their path. In the richer soil they 
cut deep channels ; the denudation thus caused threatens to 
diminish serion.sly the area of arable and pa.sture land. The 
river beds contain dangerous quick.sancls. 

The aspect of the country is everywhere grand, and often 
teuitiful, fully justifying the title, “ The Switzerland of South 
Africa,” often applied to it. Viewed from a distanc’e the 
mountains appear as dark perpendicular l)arricrs, quite impene- 
trable ; but narrow paths lead round the precipitous face of the 
hill.s, and when the inner .side is gained a w’ondcrful panoram i 
opcn.s out. In every direction can be seen luxuriant valleys 
through which rivers thread their silvery way, wild chasms, 
magnificent waterfalls -that of Malctsunyane has an un broke 1 
leap of over 600 ft. and, above all, hill cre.st after hill crest in 
.seeming endless succession. In winter the effect is heightened 
by the snow which caps all the. higher peaks. 

Basutoland is entirely occupied by the upfi T divi- 
sion (.Stormlierg series) of the Karroo formation, 'Die highest 
strata (Volainic. group) form the rugged Dfvaft‘d spurs of the 
Drakeasberg mountains which extend along the eastern terri- 
torial boundar>’. It has been suggested that these spur.^ represent 
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the sites of vents or fissures of eruption. The upper part of 
the Maluti range consists of flows of melaphyres and diabases 
belonging to the vdcanic beds. Among these Javas is the “ pipe ” 
amygdaloid of which mat^ l^ocks have been transported great 
^stances down the Vaal river. The amygdales are three or four 
inches long and about three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Hculandite, with thomsonite, stilhite, scolccite, calcite and 
cl)alccdony> occur as infilling minerals. 

Climate . — The climate is excellent, invigorating alike for 
Europeans and natives. 'Fhe mean annual temperature is about 
6o° F, The four seasons are distinctly marked, a rarity in South 
Africa, where the transition from summer to winter is generally 
very rapid. The heat of summer (1 )eceml)cr-March, which is 
the rainy season) is tempered by cool breezes : winter (May- 
September, inclusive) is <lry, cold and bracing, and frost prevails 
for prolonged periods. I'he average annual rainfall is about 30 in. 
The general health conditions are good. Malaria is almost 
unknown and chest complaints are rare. Epidemics of smallpox 
and typhoid octw ; and leprosy, imported from the Orange 
River and ('ape Colonies, has taken firm hold on the Basuto, of 
whom about -<11 per 1000 are sufferers from this disease. 

Flora and Fauna. - A few kloofs are wooded, l)ut of forest land 
there is none. Along the upper courses of the rivers are willows 
and wild olive trees ; round the chief settlements the eucalyptus 
and the pine have been planted. Heaths, generally somewhat 
rare in South Africa outside the ('ape peninsula, are abundant 
in Basutoland, 'fhe Alpine flora is very beautiful. There are 
few wild amniaJs ; but the eland, hartebeest and smaller antelofies 
arc found, as well as the leopard and the jac kal. Mountain hares, 
partridges and quails afford g(K)d spK)rt ; Ixtboons and great 
hawks live in the mountains. The few fish include the barixil. 
Swarms of kx'usts (K:casionally visit the country ; the locusts are 
eaten by the Basuto. 

Population and Tou*ns. -Conside ring the extensive area of 
uninbahitahie mountain land it contains, the Territory supports 
a large population. I'he inhabitants increased from 1 28,20(1 in 
1875 to 34^,848 in 1004. Ibe females outnumber the males by 
about 20,000, which is, however, about the number of adult males 
away from the country at any given period. The majority live 
in the district l)etween the Maluti mountains and the C'alcdon 
river. The great bulk of the people are Basuto, but there are 
some ihousantls of Barolong and other Kaffirs. The Basuto 
proper are a branch of the Bcchuana family of Bantu-Negroids. 
The white inhabitants in 1904 numbered 895, and there were 
222 coloured |)ersons other tlian natives. The scat of government 
is Maseru, on the left bank of the ('aledon, with a population of 
about tooo indtiding some 100 Europeans. Mufeteng, in the 
N.W. iimr the ('aj)e frontier, is a thriving agricultural centre, as 
is Bulha Butlic in the N.E. Morija, .some 16 in. S.E. of Maseru, 
is the oldest mission station in the Territory, having been founded 
by the Paris Society about 1833. 'fhree miles from Morija is 
Matsieng, the kraal of the |>aramoimt chief l.erothodi (who 
died in August 1905). I'liere arc numerous mission stations 
throughout liasutoland, to several of which Biblical names have 
been given, suiii as Shiloh, Hermon, Cana, Bethesda, Berea. 

Ajilficidture and 2 >a</e. —Basutoland is one of the greatest 
grain-growing countries of South Afrira. The richest tract of 
land is that between the Maluti mounlains and the Caledon 
river. Tn summer the ('ountry appears as one waving field of 
wheat, millet and mealies ; whilst on the mountain slopes and 
on their flat tops are large flocks of sheep, cattle and goats, and 
troops of ponies. TJie Basuto ponies, said to he descended from 
Shetland ixmies which, imported to the ('a|)e in 1840, strayed 
into the mountains, are short-legged, stn>ng-bodied, sure-footed, 
iuid noted for their hardiness. Improvements in the Iwecd have 
Iwen effected by the introduction of Arab stallions. Nearly 
c\ er>’ Basuto is an agriculturist : there are no manufactories, 
and the minerals, in accordance with the desire of the people, 
are not worked. The land is wholly in the possession of the 
natixes, who hold it on the communal system. Whites and 
Indians are allowed to estabEsh trading stetions on obtaining 
special permits from the government, and the Indians absorb 


much of the retail trade. The chief exports are wheat, meafiesy 
Kaffir com, wool, mohair, horses and cattle. The great bulk of 
the imports are textiles. The value of the trade depends on 
r^lar rains, so that in seasons of drought the exports seriously 
dimmish. The average annual value of trade for thci five years 
ending the 30th of June 1905 was : — Exports £215,668, imports 
£203,026. Trade is almost entirely with Orange River Colony 
and (Ape Cok)ny. The Territory is a member of the South 
African Customs Union. Some 60,000 Basuto (annual average) 
find employment outside the Territory, more than half of whom 
seek farm and domestic service. A smaU proportion go to the 
Johannesburg gold mines, and others obtain employment on the 
railways. 

Communication over the greater part of the Territory is by 
road ; none of the rivers is navigable. A state-owned railway, 
16 J m. long, starting from Maseru crosses the Caledon river and 
joins the line connecting Bloemfontein and Ladysmith. I'his 
railway follows, N.E. of Maseru, the right bank of the (Aledon, 
and affords a ready means of transport for the cereals raised on 
the left or Basuto side of the river. Highroads, maintained by 
the government, traverse every part of the country, and bridges 
have been built across the ('aledon. The usual mode of convey- 
ance is by ox-waggon or light cart. Several passes through the 
Drakensberg into (iriqualand East and Natal exist, but are little 
used. There is a complete postal and telegraphic service and a 
telephone line connects all government stations. 

Government and Fmanrc.— Basutoland is a crown colony, of 
which the high commissioner for South Africa is governor. In 
him resides the legislative power, exercised by proclamation. 
The Territory is administered, under the direction of the 
governor, by a n^sident commissioner, who is also the chief 
judicial officer. He is aider! l>y a government secretary and by 
assistant commissioners. Under the British officials tlw^ crwintry 
is governed by hereditiiry native chiefs, over whom is a para- 
mount chief. The chiefs have jurisdiction in cases affecting 
natives, but there is a right of appeal to the courts of the (‘om- 
missioners, who try all cases in which any of the parlies are 
European. A national council (piiso), representative of all the 
native tribes, meets annually for the free discussion of public 
affairs. For administrative purposes the Territory is divider! 
into the seven districts of Maseru, Leribe, Mohalcs Hoek, Berea, 
Mafetcng, Quthing and Qacha’s Nek, each of which is subdivided 
into wards presided over by Basuto chiefs. 

Revenue is obtained from a hlit tax of £1 per hut; the 
sale of licenccij to trade ; customs and post office receipts. 
Seven-eighths of the revenue comes from the hut tax and 
customs. The average annual revenue for the five years 1901 
1905 was £96,880 ; the average annual expenditure £69,559. 
Basutoland has no public debt. 

Education and Social Condition . — ^Education is given in schools 
founded by missionary societies, of whirffi the c hief is the Society 
des Missions Evangeliques de Paris. A large proportion of the 
I people can read and write Sesuto (as the Basuto language is 
called) and English, and speak Dutch, whilst a considerable 
number also receive higher education. Many Basuto at the 
public examinations take higher honours than competitors of 
European descent. 'Fhere are over 200 schools, with an average 
attendance exceeding 10,000. Nine-tenths of the scholars are in 
the schools of the French 1 ‘rotestant Mission, which arc conducted 
by English, or English-speaking, missionaries. A government 
grant is made towards the cost of upkeep. A government in- 
ciustrial school (opened in 1906) is maintained at Maseru, and 
the Paris Society has an industrial school at Leloaleng. The 
social condition of the people is higher than that of the majority 
of South African natiN-es. Many Basuto profess Christianity 
and have adopted European clothing. Serious crime is rare 
among them and delilierate murder is almost unknown.” ^ 
They are, like mountaineers generally, of a sturdy, independent 
spirit, are given to the free expression of their views, gener- 
ally stated with good sense and moderation. These views ^und 
a new medium of publicity in 1904 wffien an independent native 
i ^ Report by resick'tit-commiiisioncr H. C. Sloley, for 1902-1903. 
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newspaper was started, called Nakdi ea Lesotha (Star of Basuto- 
land). The publication of this paper was folbwed in 1906 by 
the adoption of a uniform system of Sesuto orthography. A 
book on national customs, the first work in the vernacular by 
a South African native, was published in 1893. The brandy- 
drinking habit, which, when the imperial government assumed 
control of the administration in 1884, threatened the existence 
of the nation, has been very largely checked. A strong beer, 
brewed from Kaffir corn, is a favourite drink. 

History , — Until the beginning of the 19th century Basutoland 
appears to have been uninhabited save by wandering Bushmen, 
whose rude rock pictures are to be found in several parts of the 
Drakensberg. About 1800 the country was occupied by various 
tribes of Bechuana, such as Batau, Basuto, Baputi, who then 
possessed the greater part of what is now Orange River Colony. 
They appear to have recognized the paramount authority of a 
family descended from a chief named Monaheng. By the wars 
of the Zulu chiefs Chaka, Matiwana and Mosilikatze, these 
tribes were largely broken up and their power destroyed. One 
tribe, living in the Maluti mountains, was reduced to cannibalism. 
Moateah From their chief Machacha mountain takes its name. 
forma the At this period a young man named Moshesh (born 
Bmauto about 1790), who was of the family of Monaheng and 
nation, already noted as hunter and warrior, gathered round 
him the remnants of several broken clans, out of which he 
welded the existing Basuto nation. He established himself in 
1824 on the rock-fortress of Thaba Bosigo, where, in 1831, he | 
successfully defended himself against Mosilikatze ; and there- 
after became second only to that chief among the natives north 
of the Orange river. In 1833 Moshesh invited the missionaries 
of the Soci6t^ des Missions Ilvangeliqucs of Paris to settle in his 
country, and from that day until his death proved their firm 
friend. A few years later, in 1836 -1837, large parties of emigrant 
Boers settled north of the Orange, and before long disputes arose 
between them and Moshesh, who claimed a great part of the land 
on which the white farmers had settled. The Basuto accjuired 
an unenviable notoriety as a race of bold cattle lifters and 
raiders, and the emigrant Boers found them extremely trouble- 
.some neighbours. At the same time, if the Basuto were eager 
for cattle, the Boers were eager for land ; and their encroach- 
ments on the territories of the Basuto led to a proclamation in 
1842 from Sir (leorge Napier, the then governor of Cape Colony, 
forbidding further encroachments on Basutoland. In 1843 a 
treaty was signed with Moshesh on the lines of that already 
arranged with Waterboer, the Griqua chief (see Griqualand), 
creating Basutoland a native state under British protection. 

To the quarrels between Basuto and Boers were added inter- 
minable disputes between the Basuto and other Bechuana tribes, 
which continued unabated after the proclamation of British 
sovereignty over the Orange river regions by Sir Harry Smith in 
1848. In 1849, however, Moshesh was unwillingly induced by Sir 
Harry to surrender his claims to part of the territory recognized 
as his by the Napier treaty. The British continued to intervene 
in the inter-tribal disputes, and in 1851 Major H. 1 ). Warden led 
against the Basuto a commando composed of British soldiers, 
farmers and a native contingent. This commando was defeated 
at Viervoet, near Thalm Nchu, by the Basuto, who thereafter 
raided and plundered the natives opposed to them and the farmers 
who had helped the British. Attempts were made to come to 
terms with Moshesh and the justice of many of his complaints was 
admitted. The efforts at accommodation failed, and in 1852 
General Sir George ( athcart, who had succeeded Sir Harry Smith 
as governor of Cape Colony, decided to take strong measures with 
the tribe, and proceeded with three small divisions of troops 
against Moshesh. The expedition was by no means a success, 
but Moshesh, with that peculiar statecraft for which he was 
famous, saw that he could not hope permanently to hold out 
against the British troops, and followed up his successful skir- 
mishes with Genera] Cathcart by writing him a letter, in which 
he said : “ As the object for which you have come is to have a 
compensation for Boers, I beg you will be satisfied with what you 
have taken. You have shown your power, you have chastised ; 
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I will try all I can to keep my people in order in the future.” 
General Cathcart accepted the offer of Moshesh and peace was 
proclaimed, the Basuto power being unbroken. Fourteen months 
later (February 1854) Great Britain renounced sovereignty 
oyer the farmers settled beyond the Orange, and Moshesh found 
himself face to face with the newly constituted Free State. 
Boundary disputes at once arose but were settled (185S) by the 
mediation of Sir George Grey, governor of Cape Colony, In 1865 
a fresh feud occurred between the Orange Free State Boers and 
the Basuto. The latter applied to Sir Philip Wodehouse at the 
Cape for protection, but he declined to interfere. The Boers 
proved more successful than they had been in the past, and 
occupied several of the Basuto strongholds. They also annexed 
a certain fertile portion of Basuto territory, and finally terminated 
the strife by a treaty at Thaba Bosigo, by which Moshesh gave up 
the tract of territory taken by the Boers and professed himself a 
subject of the Free State. Seeing that the struggle against the 
Boers was hopeless, no fewer than 2000 Basuto warriors luiving 
been killed, Moshesh again appealed for protection to the British 
authorities, saying : “ Let me and my people rest and live under 
the large folds of the flag of hmgland befcjre I am no more.” In 
response to this request, the British authorities decided to take 
over Basutoland, and a proclamation of annexation was issued on 
the 12 th of March 1868. At the same time the Boer commandoes 
were requested to leave the country. The hVee State .strongly 
resented the British annexation of Basutoland, but Annaxa- 
after much negotiation the treaty of Aliwal North was tioa to 
concluded (1869) between the Free State and the high 
commissioner. This treaty defined the boundary be- ®''^*^** 
tween the Free State and Basutoland, whereby the fertile strip of 
country west of the Caledon river, known as the Con(|ucred 
Territor}% was finally transfcrretl to the Free State, and the 
remainder of Basutoland was recognized as a portion of the 
British dominions. 

Moshesh, who for nearly fifty years had led his people so skil- 
fully and well, died in 1870. He was one of the rare instances 
among the Ralfirs of a htader endowed with intellectual gifts 
which placed him on a level with luiropeans, and his life-work has 
left a permanent mark on South African history. In diplomacy 
he proved fully the equal of all — white or black— with whom he 
had to deal, while he ruled with a rare combination of vigour 
and moderation over the nation which he had created. 

In 1871 Basutoland was annexed to Cape (blony, the area at 
that time being given as 10,300 sq. m. The turbulent Basuto 
warriors did not remain quiet for any length of time, and in 1879 
Moirosi, a chief residing in the southern portion of Basutoland, 
openly repudiated colonial rule. An expedition was despatched 
from Cape ('olony and severe figliting followed. Moirosi's 
stronghold was captured and the chief himself was killed. 
Immediately after the war, strife occurred among the Basuto 
themselves over the question of the partition of Moirosi’s territory, 
which had been decided on as one of the results of the war. In 
1880 the Cape government felt sufficiently strong to extend to 
Basutoland the Cape Peace Preservation Act of 1878. This act 
provided for the disarmament of natives, and had The 

already l>een put in force successfully amor^ some **gun** 

of the Kaffir tribes on the Cape eastern frontier. Its 
execution in Basutoland, however, proved an extremely difficult 
task, and was never entirely accomplished. Desultory warfare 
was carried on between the colonial troops and the Basuto until 
1881, when the intervention of the high commissioner. Sir 
Hercules Robinson (afterward T.ord Rosmead), was asked for. 
Peace in Basutoland was not announced until the end of 1882. 
In the following year a form of self-government was established, 
but was once more followed by internal strife among the petty 
chieftains. 

The subjection of Basutoland to the control of the (ape govern- 
ment had by this time proved unsatisfactory, both to the Basuto 
and to Cape Colony. The Cape government therefore offered no 
opposition to the appeal made by the Basuto th<*m.selves to the 
imperial government to take them over, and, moreover. Cape 
Colony undertook to pay towards the cost of administration an 
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Koningsplein is a large open square surrounded by mansions of 
the wealthier classes. Noordwijk is principally inhabited by 
lesser merchants and subordinate officials. There is an orphan 
asylum in the district of Parapatna. Batavia has various educa- 
tional and scientific institutions of note. In 1851 the government 
founded a medical school for Javanese^ and in i860 the “ Gym- 
nasium William III.” in which a comprehensive education is 
bestowed. A society of arts and sciences (which possesses an 
excellent museum) was established in 1778, a royal physical 
society in 1850, and a society for the promotion of industry and 
agriculture in 1853. In addition to the Transactions of these 
societies — ^many of which contain valuable contributions to their 
respective departments in their relation to the East Indies — a 
considerable number of publications are issued in Batavia. 
Among miscellaneous buildings of importance may l)c mentioned 
the public hall known as the Harmonic, the theatre, clulvhouse 
and several fine hotels. 

'I'he population of Jlatavia is varied, the Dutch residents lieing 
a comparatively small class, and greatly intermixed with Portu- 
uese and Malays. Here are found members of the different 
ndian nations, originally slaves ; Arabs, who are principally 
engaged in navigation, but also trade in gold and precious 
stones ; Javanese, who are cultivators ; and Malays, chiefly 
boatmen and sailors, and adherents of Mahommedanism. The 
Chinese are both numerous and industrious. They were long 
greatly oppressed l)y the Dutch government, and in 1740 they 
were massacred to the number of 12,000. 

Batavia Bay is rendered secure by a number of islands at its 
mouth, but grows very shallow towards the shore. The con- 
struction of the new harbour at I anjong Priok, to the east of the 
old one, was therefore of the first importance. The works, 
begun in 1877 and completed in 1886, connect the town with 
Tanjong (“ cape ”) Priok by a canal, and include an outer port 
formed by two breakwaters, 6072 ft. long, with a width at 
entrance of 408 ft. and a depth of 27 ft. throughout. The inner 
port has 3282 ft. of quayage ; its length is 360^ ft., breadth 573 
ft. and depth 24 ft. There is also a coal dock, and the port has 
railway and roadway connexion with Batavia. The river J ilivong 
is navigable 2 m, inland for vessels of 30 or 40 tons, but the 
entrance is narrow, and re(|uircs continual attention to keep it 
open. 

'I’he exports from Batavia to the other islands of the archi- 
pelago, and to the pf)rts in the Malay Peninsula, are rice, sago, 
coffee, sugar, salt, oil, tobacco, teak timber and planks, java 
cloths, brass wares, &c., and European, Indian and ('hinese 
goods, 'rhe produce of the Eastern Islands is also collected 
at its ports for re-exportation to India, Ghina and Europe — 
namely, gold-dust, diamonds, cam])hor, benzoin and other 
drugs ; edible bird-nests, trepang, rattans, lieeswax, tortoise- 
shell, and dyeing woods from Borneo and Sumatra ; tin from 
Banka ; spices from the Moluccas ; fine cloths from C elcl>es and 
Bali ; and pepper from Sumatra. From Bengal are imported 
opium, drugs and cloths ; from China, teas, raw silk, silk 
piece-goods, coarse China wares, pufier, and innumerable smaller 
articles for the Chinese settlers. The tonnage of vessels clearing 
from lUtavia to countries beyond Ihi- archipelago had increased 
from 879,000 tons in 1887 to nearly 1,500,000 tons by the end 
of the century. The old and new towns arc connected by steam 
tramways. The Batavia-Buitenzorg railway passes the new 
town, thus connecting it with the main railway which crosses 
the island from we>t to cast. 

Almost the onlV manufactures of any importance are the 
distillation of arrack, which is principally carried on by Chinese, 
the burning of lime and bricks, and the making of pottery. The 
principal establishment for monetary transactions is the Java 
Bank, established in 1828 with a capital of £500,000. 

Batavia owes its origin to the Dutch governor-general Pieter 
Both, who in i6ro established a factory at Jacatra (which had 
been built on the ruins of the old Javanese town of Sunda 
Calappa), and to his successor, Jan Pieters Coen, who in 1619 
founded in its stead the present city, which soon acquired a 
flourishing trade and increased in importance. In 1699 Batavia 
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was visited by a terrible earthquake, and the streams were 
choked by the mud from the volcano of Gunong Salak ; they 
overflowed the surrounding country and made it a swamp, by 
which the climate was so affected tliat the city became notorious 
for its unhealthiness, and was in great danger of being altogether 
abandoned. In the twenty-two years from 1730 to 1752, 
1,100,000 deaths are said to have been recorded. General 
Daendels, who was governor from 1808 to 1811, caused the 
ramparts of the town to l>e demolished, and began to form the 
nucleus of a new city at Weltcvreden. By 1816 nearly all the 
Europeans had left the old town. In 18 ii a British armament 
was sent against the Dutch settlements in Java, which had been 
incorporated by France, and to this force Batavia surrendered 
on the 8th of August. It was restored, however, to the Dutch 
by the treaty of 1814. 

BATAVIA, a village and the county-seat of Genesee county. 
New York, U.S.A., about 36 m. N.E. of Buffalo, on the Tona- 
wanda Creek. Pop. (1890) 7220 ; (1900) 9180, of whom 1527 
were foreign-born ; (1910, census) 11,613. Batavia is served 
by the New York Central & Hudson River, the Erie, and the 
Lehigh Valley railways. It is the seat of the New York State 
School for the Blind, and of St Joseph’s Academy (Roman 
( atholic), and has a historical museum, housed in the Old Holland 
Land Office (1804), containing a large collection of relics of the 
early days of New York, and a memorial library erected in 1889 
in memory of a son by Mary E. Richmond, the widow of Dean 
Richmond ; the building contained in 1908 more than 14,000 
volumes. The public schools are excellent ; in them in 1898 was 
introduced by Superintendent John Kennedy the method of 
individual instruction now known as the “ Batavia scheme,” 
under which in rooms of more than fifty pupils there is, besides 
the class teacher, an “ individual ” teacher who helps backward 
children in their studies. Among Batavia’s manufactures are 
harvesters, ploughs, threshers and other agricultural implements, 
firearms, rubber tires, shoes, shell goods, paper-boxes and inside 
woodwork. In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at 
$3,589,406, an increase of 39-5% over their value in 1900. 
Batavia was laid out in 1801 by Joseph Ellicott (1760-1826), 
the engineer who had been engaged in surveying the land known 
as the “ Holland Purchase,” of which Batavia was a part. 'I’he 
village was incorporated in 1823. Here lived William Morgan, 
whose supposed murder (1826) by members of the Masonic order 
led to the organization of the Anti-Masonic party. Batavia was 
the home during his last years of Dean Richmond (1804-- 1866), a 
capitalist, a successful shipper and whol saler of farm produce, 
vice-president (1853-1864) and president (1864-1866) of the New 
York Central railway, and a prominent leader of the Democratic 
imrty in New York state. 

See O. Turner, History of the Holland Purchase (Buffalo, 1^50). 

BATEMAN, HEZEKIAH LINTHICUM (1812-1875), American 
actor and manager, was born in Baltimore, Maryland, on the 6th 
of December 1812. He was intended for an engineer, but in 1832 
became an actor, playing with Ellen Tree (afterwards Mrs Charles 
Kean) in juvenile leads. In 1855 he was manager of the St Louis 
theatre for a few years and in 1859 moved to New York. In 1866 
he was manager for his daughter Kate, and in 1871 returned to 
London, where he took the Lyceum theatre. Here he engaged 
Henry Irving, presenting him first in The Bells , with great success. 
He died on the 22nd of March 1875. 

His wife, Sidney Frances (1823-1881), daughter of Joseph 
Cowell, an English actor who had settled in America, was also an 
actress and the author of several popular plays, in one of which, 
Self ( 1 857), she and her husband made a great success. After her 
husband’s death Mrs Bateman continued to manage the Lyceum 
till 1875. She then took the Sadler’s Wells theatre, which she 
managed until her death on the 13th of January 1881. She was 
the first to bring to England an entire American company with an 
American play, Joaquin Miller’s The Danites, 

Mr and Mrs Bateman had eight children, three of the four 
daughters being educated for the stage. The t\ro oldest, Kate 
Josephine (b. 1842), and Ellen (b. 1845X known as the ” Bateman 
children,” began their theatrical career at an early age. In 1862 
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Kate played in New York as Juliet and Lady Macbeth^ and in 
1863 l^d a great success in London as Leah in Augustin Daly’s 
adaptation of Mosenthal’s Deborah. In 1866 she married Geoige 
Crowe, but returned to the stage in 1868, playing later as Lady 
Macbeth with Henry Irving, and in 1875 in the title^part of 
Tennyson’s Qt^een Mary. When her mother opened the J^dler’s 
Wells theatre in 1879 Miss Bateman appeared as Helen Macgregor 
in Roh Roy, and in 1881 as Margaret Field in Henry Arthur Jones* 
His Wife. Her daughter, Sidney Crowe (b. 1871), also became 
an actress. Virginia Bateman (b. 1854), a younger sister of Kate, 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, went on the stage as a child, and first 
appeared in London in the title-part of her mother’s play, 
Fanchette, in 1871. She created a number of important parts 
during several seasons at the I-,yceum and elsewhere. She 
married Edward Compton the actor. Another sister was Isabel, 
well known on the London stage. 

BATEMENT LIGHTS, in architecture the lights in the upper 
part of a perpendicular window, abated, or only half the width of 
those below. 

BATES, HARRY (1850-1899), British sculptor, was born at 
Stevenage, Herts, on the 26th of April 1850. He began his career 
as a carver's assistant, and before beginning the regular study of 
plastic art he passed through a long apprenticeship in architec- 
tural decoration. In 1879 he came to London and entered the 
l-ambeth School of Art, studying under Jules Dalou and Rodin, 
and winning a silver medal in the national competition at South 
Kensington. In i88t he was admitted to the Royal Academy 
schools, where in 1883 he won the gold medal and the travelling 
scholarship of £200 with his relief of “ Socrates teaching the 
People in the Agora,” which showed grace of line and harmony of 
composition. He then went to Paris and studied under Rodin. 
A head anrl three small bronze panels (the “ Odyssey,”) executed 
by Bates in Paris, were exhibited at the Royal Atademy, and 
selected for purchase by the ('hantrey trustees ; but the selec- 
tion had to be cancelled because they had not been modelled 
in England. His “Aeneas” (1885), “Horner” (1886), three 
“ Psyche ” panels and “ Rhodope ” (18S7) all showed marked 
advance in form and dignity ; and in 1892, after the exhibition of 
his vigorously designed “ Hounds in Ixjash,” Bates was electerl 
A.R.A. i’his and his “ Pandora,” in marble and ivory, which 
was bought in the same year for the ('hantrey Be(|uest, are now 
in the Tate Gallerv. The portrait-busts of Harry Bates are good 
pieces of realism - strong, yet delicate in technique, and excellent 
in character. His statues have a picUiresqueness in which the 
refinement of the sculptor is always felt. Among the chief ol 
tlicse are the fanciful “ Maharaja of Mysore,” somewhat overladen 
with ornament, and the colossal equestrian st-atue of Lord 
Roberts (1896) upon its important pedestal, girdled with a frieze 
of figures, now set up in (Calcutta, and a statue of Queen Victoria 
for J )und(?e. But perhaps his masterpiece, showing the sculptor’s 
delicate fancy and skill in composition, was an allegorical present- 
ment of “ Love and Life ” —a winged male figure in bronze, with 
a female figure in ivory being crowned by the male. Bates died 
in l^ondon on the 30th of January 1899, his premature death 
robbing English plastic art of its most promising representative 
at the time. (See Sculpture.) 

BATES, HENRY WALTER (1825-1892), English naturalist 
and explorer, was born at Leicester on the 8th of E’ebruary 1825. 
His father, a manufacturing hosier, intended him for business, 
and for a time the son yielded to his wishes, escaping as often as 
he could into the neighbouring country to gratify his love of 
botany and entomology. In 1844 he met a congenial spirit in 
Alfred Russel Wallace, and the result was discussion and execu- 
tion of a plan to explore some then little-known region of the 
globe. The banks of the Amazons was the district chosen, and in 
April 1848 the two friends sailed in a trader for Para. They had 
little or no money, but hoped to meet their expenses by the sale of 
duplicate specimens. After two years Bates and Wallace agreed 
to collect independently, Wallace taking the Rio Negro and the 
upper waters of the Orinoco, w^hile Bates continued his route up 
the great river for 1400 m. He remained in the country eleven 
years, during which time he collected no fewer than 8000 species 


of insects new to science. His long residence in the tropics, with 
the privations which it entailed, undermined his health. Nor had 
the exile from home the compensation of freeing him from 
financial cares, which hung heavy on him till he had the good 
fortune to be apfwinted in 1864 assistant-secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, a post which, to the inestimable gain of the 
society, and the advant^e of a succession of explorers, to whom 
he was alike Nestor and Mentor, he retained till his death on the 
j 6th of February 1 892. Bates is best known as the author of one 
of the most delightful books of travel in the English language, 
The Naturalist on the Amazons (1863), the writing of which, as the 
correspondence l>etween the two has shown, was due to tiharles 
Darwin’s persistent urgency. “ Bates,” wrote Darwin to Sir 
('harles Lyell, “ is second only to Humboldt in describing a 
tropical forest.” But his most memorable contribution to 
biological science, and more es|)ecially to that branch of it wluch 
deals with the agencies of modification of oi^^anisins, was his paper 
on the “ Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley,” read before the 
Linnaean Society in 1861. He therein , as Darwin testified, clearly 
stated and solved the problem of “ mimicry,” or the superficial 
resemblances between t(»tiilly different species and the likeness 
between an animal and its surroundings, whereby it evades its 
foes or conceals itself from its prey. Bates's other contributions 
to the literature of science and travel were sparse and fugitive, 
but he edited for several years a periodical ot Illustrated Travels. 
A man of varied tastes, he devoted the larger part of his leisure to 
entomology, notably to the classification of coleoptera. (Jf these 
he left an extensive and unique collection, which, fortunately for 
science, was purchased intact by Rene Oberthur of Rennes. 

BATES, JOHN. A famous case in haiglish constitutional 
history, tried before the court of exchequer in November 
arose out of the refusal of a men'hant of the Levant (imijiany, 
John Bates, to pay an extra duty of 5s. per cwt. on imported 
currants levied by the sole authority of the crown in addition to 
the 2s. fid. granted by the Statute of Ibimage and Poundage, (jii 
the ground that siK'h an imposition was illegal without the 
sanction of parliament. The unanimous decision of the four 
barons of the cxchecjuer in favour of the crown threatened to 
establish a precedent which, in view of Ihi* rapidly increasing 
foreign trade, would have made the king independent of parlia- 
ment. 'i’hc judgments of Chief Laron Fleming and Baron ('lark 
arc preserved. The first declares that “ the king's power is 
double, ordinary and absolute, and they have several laws and 
en<ls. 'I’hat of the ordinary is for the profit ol particular sub- 
jects, for the execution of civil justice ... in the ordinary 
courts, and fiy the civilians is nominated jus privatum, and with 
us ( onnnon law ; and these laws cannot be changed without 
parliament. . . . 'I'he absolute power of the king is not that 
wdiich is converted or executed to private uses t(j the benefit (if 
particular persons, but is only that whicii is ap[)lied to the general 
benefit of the people and is salus popuh ; and this power is not 
guided by the rules which direct only at the common law, and is 
most properly named policy or government ; and as the con- 
stitution of this body varietU with the time, so vaiicth this 
absolute law, according to the wisdom of the king, for the 
common good ; and these b(‘ing general rules, and true as they 
are, all things done within these rul(;.s arc lawful. The matter in 
question is material matter nf stale, am) ought to be ruled by 
the rules of policy, and if it he so, the king hath done well to 
execute his extraordinary power. All customs {i.e. duties levied 
at the ports), be they old or new, are no other but the effects and 
issues of trades and eommene with foreign nations ; t)ut all 
commerce and affairs with foreigners, all wars and ptnice, all 
acceptance and admitting for foreign current coin, all parties and 
treaties whatsoever are made by the absolute power of the Idiig : 
and he who hath power of cause.s liath power also ol efltjcls.” 
Baron ('lark, in fiis judgment, concurred, declaring tlial the 
seaports were the king’s ports, and that, .since foreign merchants 
were admitted to them only by leave of the crown, the crown 
possessed also the right of fixing the conditions under whicfi they 
should l)e admitted, including the imposition of a money pay- 
ment. Incidentally, Baron Clark, in reply to the argument that 
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the king’s right to levy impositions was limited by the statute of 
advanced a principle still more dangerous to con- 
stitutional lilierty. '' The statute of the 45 lidward III. cap. 4,” 
he said, which hath been so much uiged, that no new imposition 
shall Iwj imposed upon wool'^fclls, wool or leather, but only the 
custom and subsidy granted to the king — this extends only to 
the king himself and shall not bind his successors, for it is a 
principal part of the crown of England, which the king cannot 
diminish.” 

See State Trials (ed. 1779), xi. pp. 30M2 ; excerpts in G. W. 
l*rotlit‘ro. Statutes and Constituiumal Documents (Clarendon J*resa, 
iS<j4); G. B. Adams and H. Morse Stephens, Sfilcct Documents of 
Enff. Const, Hist (New York, igoi) ; cf. T. P. Taswell-I^ngmead, 
Eng. Const. Hist. (Lomlon, i<)05). p. 393. (W. A. P.) 

BATES, JOSHUA (i 788-1 S64), American financier, was bom 
in Weymouth, Massachusetts, on the loth of Octolier 1788, of an 
old Massachusetts family prominent in coloniid affairs. After 
several winters’ schooling in his native town, he entered the 
counting-house of William Gray A' Son in Boston. In 1809 he 
l>egan business on his own account, hut failed during the War 
of 1812 and again became associated with the (irays, then the 
largest ship(jwnei-s in America, by whom a few years later he was 
sent to London in charge of their Euroj>ean business. There he 
came into relations with the Barings, and in 1826 formed a 
partnership with John, a son of Sir 'rhornas Baring. Two years 
later Ixith partners were admitted to the fmn of Baring Brothers 

Company, of which Bales eventually Ix^came senior partner, 
occupying in consef]iience an influential position in the British 
flnancial world. In 1853“ 1854 «*<’h;d with rare ini|Mirliality 

and justice us umpire of the inlornalional commission appointed 
to settle claims growing out of the VV’ar of 1812. In 1852 1855 
he contributed $100,000 in hooks and in cash for a public lihraiy 
in Boston, the money to invested and the annual int^ome to l)e 
applied to the purchase of l)ooks. Upon his death the “ upper 
hall,” or main reference-room (opened in 1861) in the building 
erected in 1858 by the order of the library trustees, was named 
Batt!S Hall ; and upon the opening of the now building in 1895 
this name was transfened to its principal reading-room, one of 
the finest librjw halls in the world. During the Civil War 
Bates’s sympathies were strongly with the I’nion, and besides 
aiding the United States government fiscal agents in various 
ways, lie used his influence to jirevent the raising of loans for 
the Confederacy. lie <lied in London on the 24th of September 
1864. 

See Memorial of Joshua Batc^ (B<iston, 1865). 

BATES, WILLIAM (1625- English nonconformist 
divine, was born in London in Novemlxir 1625. He was admitted 
to Emmanuel ( ollegc, t'ambridge, and removed thence to KJng'.s 
College in 1644. Of J’rcsbyterian belief, he held the rich living 
of St Dunstan's-in-the-West, London. He was one of the com- 
missioners at tlie confercnc'c in the Savoy, for reviewing the 
public liturgy, and was concerned in drawing up the exceptions 
to the Book of C ommon I'rayer. Notwithstanding this he w'as 
appointed chaplain to (,'harles 11., and was offered the deanery 
ol Jachtield and Coventry, but he came out in 1662 us one of the 
2000 ejected ministers. Bates was of an amiaiile character, and 
enjoyed the friendship of the lord-keeper Bridgcman, the lord- 
chancellor Finch, the earl of Nottingham and Archbishop 
TilloLson. \Vith other moderate churchmen he made several 
efforts towards a comprehensive settlement, but the bishops 
were uncompromising. He addressed William and Maiy- on 
their accession in behalf of the dissenters. After some years of 
pastoral serviix' al Hackney he died them on the 14th of July 
1699- liates published Select Lives of lUustrioits mid Pious 
Persons in Uitin ; and after his death ail his works, except this, 
were printed in 1 vtil. (ol. ; again in 1 723 ; and in 4 vols, 8vo 
in 1815. They treat of practical theology and include Con- 
sideraHous on the Existence of God and the Immortality of the Soul 
(1676), P'our Last Things (1691), Spiritual Perfection (if>99). 

BATESON (Batson or Bktson), THOMAI^ an English writer 
of madrigals in the early 17th century. He is said to liave been 
organist of Chester cathedral in 1599, and is believed to have 
been the first musical graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. He 


is known to have written church music, but his fame rests cm his 
madrigals, which give him an important place among Elizabethan 
composers. He published a set of madr%als in 1604 and a second 
set in 1618, and both collections have been reprinted in recent 
years. He died in 1630. 

BATH, THOMAS THYNNE, isT Marquess of (i 734-1796), 
English politician, was the elder son of Thomas Thynne, snci 
Viscount Weymouth (1710-1751), and the great-grandnephew 
of I'homas Thynne (c. 1640-1714), the friend of liishop Ken, 
who was created Baron Thynne and Viscount Weymouth in 
1682. His mother was Louisa (d. 1736), daughter of John 
C'artcret, ist Earl (Jranville, and a descendant of the family of 
Granville who held the earldom of Bath from 1661 to 1711. The 
Tliynnes are descended from Sir John Thynne, the builder of 
Longlcat, the splendid seat of the family in Wiltshire. Sir John 
owed his wealth and position to the favour of his master, the 
prototlor Somerset ; he was comptroller of the household of 
the princess Elizabeth, and was a person of some importance 
after the princess became (jueen. He died in April 1580. 
Another famous member of this family was Thomas Tliynne 
(1648-1682), called on account of his wealth “ Tom of Ten 
Thousand.” He is celebrated by Dry den as Issachar in Absalom 
and AchilopheL and was murdered in London by some Swedes 
in February' 1682. 

Bom on the 13th of September 1734, Thomas 'Fhynne succeeded 
his father as 3rd Viscount Weymouth in January 1751, and was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland for a short time during 1765, although 
he never visited that country. Having, however, become 
prominent in English politics he wa.s appointed secretary of 
state for the northern department in January 1768; he acted 
with great promptitude during the unrest c.aused by John 
Wilkes ami the Middlesex clcc'-lion of 1 768. He was then attacked 
and libelled by Wilkes, who was consecjucntly expelled from the 
House of ( ommons. Before the close of 1768 he was transferred 
from the northern to the southern department, but he resigned 
in December 1770 in the midst of the dispute with Spain over 
the possession of the Falkland Islands. In November 1775 
Weymouth returned to his former office of secretaiy* for the 
southern department, undertaking in addition the duties 
attached to the northern department for a few monllis in 1779, 
but he resigned both positions in tlie autumn of this year. In 
1789 he was created marquess of Bath, and he died on the 19th 
of November 1796. Weymouth was a man of eonsiileraljlc 
ability especially as a speaker, but according to more modem 
standards his habits were very coarse, resembling those of his 
friend and frequent companion, (‘Imrles James Fox. Horace 
Walpole refers frequently tu his idleness and his drunkenness, 
and ill early life at least ” his great fortune he had damaged by 
such profuse play, that his house was often full of bailiffs.” He 
married Elizabeth (d. 1825), daughter of William Bentinck, 
2nd duke of Portland, by whom he had three sons and ten 
daughters. His eldest son Thomas (i 765-1837) succeeded to 
his titles, while the two younger ones, Uicorge (1770-3838) and 
John (1772-1849), succeeded in turn to the barony of (arteret 
of Hawnes, which came to th(tm from their uncle, Henry 
Frederick Thynne (1735 1826). Weymouth's great-grandson, 
John Alexander, 4th marquess of Bath (1831-1896), the author 
of Obsenmtinns mt Bulgarian affairs (1880), was succeeded as 
5th marquess by his son 'I’homas Henry (b. 1862). 

Sfv B. Botfteld, Stemmata Boievilliana (1858). 

BATH, WILLIAM PULTENEY, ist Earl of (1684-1764), 
generally known by the surname of Pultenev, English politician, 
descended from an ancient family of Leicestershire, was the son 
of William Pulteney by his first wife, Mar>' Floyd, and was bom 
in April 1684. I'he Ikiv was sent to Westminster school, and 
from it proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, matriculating the 
31st of October 1700. At these institutions he acquired his deep 
classical knowledge. On leaving Oxford be made the usual tour 
on tlie continent. In 1705 he w'as brought into parliament by 
Henry Guy (secretary of the treasury, 1679-1688, and June 1691 
to February 1695) for the Yorkshire borough of Hedon, and at 
his death on the 23rd of February 1710 inherited an estate of 
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£500 a year and £40,000 in cash. This seat was held by him 
without a break until 1 734. Throughout the reign of Queen Anne 
William Pultency played a prominent part in the struggles of 
the Whigs, and on the prosecution of Sacheverell he exerted 
himself with great zeal gainst that violent divine. When the 
victorious Tories sent his friend Robert Walpole to tlie Tower 
in 1712, Pulteney championed his cause in the House of 
Commons and with the le^ing Whigs visited him in his prison- 
cliamber. He held the post of secretary of war from 1714 to 
1717 in the first ministry of George I., and when the committee 
of secrecy on the Utrecht treaty was formed in April 1715 the 
list included the name of William Pulteney. Two years later 
(6th of July 1716) he became one of the privy council. When 
Townshend was dismissed, in April 1717, from his post of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and WaJpole resigned his places, tliey 
were followed in their retirement by Pultency. The crash of the 
South Sea Company restored Walpole to the highest position, 
but all that he offered to Pulteney was a peerage. The offer 
was rejected, but in May 1723 Pulteney stooped to accept the 
lucrative but insignificant post of cofferer of the household. Jn 
this obscure position he was content for some time to await the 
future ; but when he found himself neglected he opposed the 
proposition of Walj)ole to discharge the debts of the civil list, and 
in April 1725 was dismissed from his sinecure. From the day of 
his dismissal to that of his ultimate triumph Pulteney remained 
in opposition, and, although Sir Robert Walpolti attempted in 
1730 to conciliate him by the offer of Townshend’s place and of 
a peerage, all hi.s overtures were spurne<l. Pulleney’s resent- 
ment was not confined to his speeches in parliament. With 
Bolingbroke he .set on foot in December 1726 the well-known 
periodical called the Craftsman, and in its pages the minister 
was incessantly denounced for many years. Lord Ilervi^y 
published an attack on tlu; Crafismau^ and Pultency, either 
openly or behind the person of Amluirst, its editor, replied to the 
attack. Whether the question at issue was the civil list, the 
excise, the income of the prince ol Wales, or the state of domestic 
affairs Pulteney was ready with a pamphlet, and the minist(‘r 
or one of his friends came out with a reply. For his “ Proper 
reply to a late scurrilous libel (Craftsman, 1731), an answer to 
“ Sedition and defamation displayed,” ho was challenged to a 
duel by Lord Ilcivey ; for another, ” An answ'cr to one part of 
an infamous libel entitled remarks on l!ie Craftsman's indication 
of bis two honoiiralile patrons,” lie was in July 1731 slruc'k off 
the roll ol privy ('ouncillors and dismissed from the commission 
of the peace in several counties. In print Pulteney was inferior 
to Bolingbroke alone among the antagonists of Walpole, but in 
parliament, from which St John was excluded, he excelled all his 
comrades. When the sinking fund was appropriated in 1733 
his v'oice was the foremost in denunciation ; when the excise 
scheme in the same year was stirring popular feeling to its lowest 
depths the p>assion of the multitude broke out in his oratory. 
Through Walpole’s prudent withdrawal of the latter measure 
the fall of his ministry was averted. Bolingbroke withdrew to 
France on the suggestion, it is said, of Pultency, and the opposi- 
tion was weakened by the dissensions of the leaders. 

From the general election of J734 until his elevation to the 
peerage Pulteney sat for Middlesex. For some years after this 
election the minister’s assailants made little progress in their 
attack, but in 173R the troubles with Spain supplied thcim with 
the opportunity which they desired. Walpole long argued for 
peace, but he was feebly supported in his own cabinet, and the 
frenzy of the people for war knew no bounds. In an evil moment 
for his own reputation he consented to remain in office and to 
gratify popular pas.sion with a war against Spain. His downfall 
was not long deferred. War was declared in 1739 ; a new 
parliament was summoned in the summer of 1741, and c»vcr the 
divisions on the election petitions the ministry of Walpole fell to 
pieces. The task of forming the new administration w^as after 
some delay entrusted to Pulteney, who weakly offered the [K)st 
of first lord of the trea.sury to that harmless politician the earl 
of Wilmington, and contented himself with a seat in the cabinet 
and a peerage, thinking that by this action he would preserve 


his reputation for consistency in disdaining office and yet retain 
his supremacy in the ministry. At this act |X)pular feeling broke 
out into open indignation, and from the moment of his elevation 
to the Upper House Pulteney s influence dwindled to nothing. 
Horace Walpole asserts that when Ihflteney wished to recall his 
desire for a peerage it was foaed upon him through the ex- 
minister’s advice by the king, and another chronider of the times 
records that when victor and vanquished met in the House of 
Lords, the one as Lord Orford, tlie other as the earl of Bath, the 
remark was made by the exulting Orford : “ Here we are, my 
lord, the two most insignificant fellows in England.” On the 
14th of July 1742 Pulteney was created Baron Pulteney of 
Iledon, Co. York, \ iscount Pulteney of Wrington, Co. Somerset, 
and earl of Bath. On the 20th of February he had been restored 
to his rank in the privy council. At Wilmington’s death in 1743 
he made application to the king for the post of first lord of the 
treasury, only to find that it had been ajnferred on Henry 
Pelham. For two days, ioth-i2th February 1746, he was at the 
head of a ministry, but in ” 48 hours, three quarters, .seven 
minutes, and eleven seconds ” it collapsed. An occasional 
pamphlet and an infrequent speech were afterwards the sole 
fruits of J^ord Bath’s talents. His praises whilst in retirement 
have been sung by two bishops, Zachary Pearce and Thoma.s 
Newton. He died on the 7th of July 1764, and was buried on 
the i7lh of July in his own vault in Islip chapel. Westminster 
Abbey. He married on the 27th of December 17 Anna Maria, 
daughter and co-heire.ss of John Guniley of Isleworih, commissary- 
general to the arm}' who was often satirized by the wits of the 
day (Notes and Queries, 3rd S. ii. 402-403. iii. 4()o). She died on 
the i4lh of September 1758, and their only son William died 
unmarried at Madrid on the 12th of February 1763. Pulteney s 
vast fortune came in 1767 to William Johnstone* of Dumfries 
(third .son of Sir James Johnstone), who had inarri(‘d Franees, 
elaughter and co-heiress of his cousin. Daniel Pultency, a hitter 
antagonist i»f Walpole in parliament, and had taken the name of 
Pulteney. 

Pulteney’s eloquence was keen and iiu:isive, .s|)arkling with 
vivacity and with allusions drawn from llie hterutnn; of his own 
country and of Rome. 01 business he was never fond, and the 
I0.SS in 1734 of his trusted friend John Merrill, who had .supplied 
the qualities which he lacked, w^as feelingly lamented by him in a 
lettei to Swift. His chief weakne.ss was a passion lor money. 
lAynl Bain has left no trace of tlie possession of practical 
statc.smanship. 

BiiiLioj.KAiMiv. Win. Co.\c’’s Memoirs of Sir Bolyerl Walpole 
(1810), and ol Hrniy Pt-lljain (iHjo) ; Jolui .Moil» \ s \Vul}>i}lc (1889) ; 
Walter Sirhcl’s Uolnif^hyohe (looi ji/oj) ; A. ftillantync’s Carteret 
(1K87); Hop,. Jfi’it. Her. iv. 740-75?, and tin* ?;»'iK‘ral politic.d mnnoirs 
ol llif time. (W. ]*. ('.) 

BATH, a city, municipal, county and parlianicnliiry horoiigh, 
and hcjalth resort of Somersetsliire, Ivngland, on the (ireat 
Western. Midland, and Somerset tk Dorset railways, 107^ m. W. 
by S. of London. Pof). (1901 ) 49,830. Its ternucs anrl crescents, 
built mostly of grey free.slone., cover the slopes and heights of 
the abrupt hills which rise like an am] >iu theatre above the 
winding valley of the riv^er Avon. The elimati* is jileasanl, and 
the city, standing amidst fine scenery, itself po.^sesses a nurnlKT 
ol beautiful walks and gardens. Jointly with Wells, it is an 
episcopal see of the C hurch of Knglancl. 1 ’he abbey churcli 
of St Peter and St Paul occupies the site* of earlier Saxon and 
Norman churches, founded in connexion with a 7th century 
convent, which was transferred for a time to a body of secular 
canons, and from about 970 until th<* Dissolution, to Bencilictine 
monks. ^J’he prevsent eniciform iaiilding dates from the T^tli 
century, Ix^ing a singularly pure and ornate example of late 
Perpendicular work. From the number of its winrlows, it has 
been called “ The. Kanlern of the West,” and esjiet'ially nnte- 
W'orthy is the great west window, with sev^n lights, and flunking 
turrets on which are rarvfid figure.^ of the angel.s ascending and 
descending on Jamb’s J.^Jder. Within are the tombs of Jame.s 
Quin, the actor, with an epitaph by (iarrick ; Richard Nash ; 
Thomas Malthus the economist ; William Broome the pod, and 
many others. Some of the monuments are the work of Bacon, 
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Flaxman and Chantrey. Slight traces of the previous Norman 
building remain. There are many other churches and chapels 
in Bath, the oldest being that of St Thomas of Canterbury, and 
one of the most interesting St Swithin’s, which contains the tombs 
of Christopher Anstcy and Madame d'Arblay. Among educa- 
tional institutions may be mentioned the free grammar school, 
founded by Edward VI., the Wesleyan College, originally estab- 
lished at Bristol by John Wesley, and the Roman Catholic 
(Allege. The hospital of St John was founded in the 12th 
century. The public buildings include a guild hall, assembly 
rooms, Jubilee hall, art gallery and library, museum, literary 
and scientific institute, and theatres. In the populous suburb 
of Twerton (pop. 11,098), there are lias quarries, and bricks and 
woollen cloths are manufactured. The parliamentary borough 
returns two members. The city is governed by a mayor, 14 
aldermen and 42 councillors. Area, 3382 acres. 

The mineral springs supply several distinct establishments. 
7 Tie temperature varies in the different springs from 117° to 
120® F., and the specific gravity of the hot baths is 1-002. The 
principal substances in solution are calcium and soditjm sulphates 
and sodium and magnesium chlorides. Traces of radium havelxien 
revealed , and the gases contain argon and helium . The waters are 
very beneficial in cases of rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, sciatica, 
diseases of the liver, and cutaneous and scrofulous affections. 
The highest archaeologic^il interest, moreover, utUw'hes to the 
baths in view of the magnificent Roman remains testifying to 
the early recognition of the value of the waters. It may here be 
noted that two distinct legends ascriln* the foundation of Bath 
to a British king Hladud. According to Cleoffrey of Monmouth 
this monarch gave its healing power to the water by his spells. 
According to a later version, he was banished as a leper, and 
made the discovery leading to his cure, and to the origin of Jlath, 
whilst wandering as a swineherd in 863 n.c. This, at least, is 
the date inscribed on a stfitue of Bladud placed in the Pump 
Room in 1699. 'ITicrc is, however, no real evidence of a British 
settlcmemt. I 5 y the Romans Bath was named Aquae Suits y the 
name indicating the dedication to a British goddess Sul or Sulis, 
whom the Romans considered the counterpart of Minerva. 
There were a temple of the goddess and a few houses for priests, 
officials and visitors, besides the large baths, and the place wais 
apparently walled ; but it did not contain a large resident 
fMipulalion. Many relies have l)een disinterred, siieh as altars, 
inscriptions, fragments of stone carvings and figures, Samian 
ware, and others. 'I’he chief buildings were a})parcntly grouped 
near the later abbey churchyard, and iiK'ludetl, besides two 
temples, a magnificent bath, discovered wlien the tluke of 
Kingston pulled down the old priory in 1755 to form the Kingston 
Baths. Successive excavations have rendered accessil)le a 
remarkable scries of remains, including several baths, a sudariwuy 
and ('onduits. J'he main bath still receives its water (now^ for 
the piir|)ose of cooling) through the original conduit. 1’he 
fragmentary colonnade surroumling this magnificent relic still 
supports the street and buildings beneath w^hich it lies, the 
Roman foundations having been left untouched, llie remains 
of the bath and of the temple are among the most striking Roman 
antiquities in western luirope. 

Bath (variously known as Achemann, Hat Bathun, Balhonca, 
Ballia) was a place of note in Saxon times, King ICdgar being 
crowned t here in 973. It was a royal borough governed by a reeve, 
with a burg mote in 907. Richard 1 . granted the first charter in 
1189, which allowed the same privileges as Winchester to the 
members of the meh'hant gild. This was confirmed by Henry ill. 
in 1236. 1247 and 125O, by charters giving the burgesses of Bath 
the right to elect coroners, with freedom from arrest for the debts 
of others, and from the interference of sheriffs or kings^ bailiffs. 
Charters were granted by succeeding kings in 1312, 1322, 1341, 
1382, 1399, 14i4» 1432. 1447« 146^ tind 1545. The existence of a 
corporation l)cing assumed in the earliest royal charter, and a 
common seal having been used since 1249, there was no formal 
incorporation of Bath until the charter of 1590, 1794 and 1835. 
Parliamentary representation began in 1297. Various fairs were 
granted to Bath, to be held on the 29th of August, the 9th of 


August, the 30th of June to the 8th of July (called Cherry Fair), 
the ist of February to the 6th of February, in 1275, 1305, 1325 
and 1545 respectively. Fairs are now held on the 4th of February 
and on the Monday after the 9th of December. These fairs were 
flourishing centres of the cloth trade in the middle ages, but 
this industry has long departed. Bath “ beaver,” however, was 
known throughout England, and Chaucer makes his “ Wife of 
Bath ” excel the cloth-weavers “ of Ypres and of Gaunt.” The 
golden age of Bath began in the i8th century, and is linked with 
the work of the two architects Wood (both named John), of Ralph 
Allen, their patron, and of Richard Nash, master of the cere- 
monies. Previously the baths had been ill-kept, the lodging poor, 
the streets beset by footpads. All this was changed by the 
architectural scheme, including Queen Square, the Royal Crescent 
and the North and South Parades, which was chiefly designed by 
the elder Wood, and chiefly executed by his son. Instead of the 
booth which did duty as a gaming club and chocolate house, Nash 
provided the asseml)ly rooms which figure largely in the pages of 
Fielding, Smollett, Burney, Dickens and their contemporaries. 
Anstey published his Neiv Bath Guide to ridicule the laws of taste 
W'hich “ Beau ” Nash dictated ; but two royal visits, in 1734 and 
established Bath as a centre of English fashion. The 
weekly markets granted on Wednesday and Saturday in 1305 are 
still held. 

See R. Warner, History and Antiquities of Bath (1801); C. E. 
Davis. Ancient Landmarks of Bath ; The Mineral Baths of Bath 
(1883) ; Excavations of Roman Baths (j8g5), and The Saxon Cross 
(i8<>8) ; Sir G. Jackson. Archives of Bath {2 voLs., 1873) ; R. E. M. 
Peach, Rambles about Bath (1875), Bath Old and New (1888), Col- 
lections of Books belongitiff to the Citv (1803), I B. Sctirth, Aquae 
Solis, or NoIkcs of Roman Bath (18O4) ; A. Barbeau, Life and Letters 
at Bath in thv jSth Century (from the i'’rench Vne Ville d'eattx anglaise 
an XVI IB sRile) (London. jyo4) ; A. ti. King, Charter of Bath 
Corporation. 

BATH, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of Sagadahoc 
county, Maine, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Kennebec river, 12 
m. from its mouth and 36 m. N.k'.. of Portland. Pop. (1890) 
8723; (1900) 10,477, of whom 1759 were foreign-born; (1910, 
census) 9396. It is served by the Maine Central railway, by 
steamboat lines to Poston, and by inter urban electric railway. 
I'hc city covens an area of about 9 sq. m., and extends along the 
W. bank of the river for about 5 m. ; the business district is only 
a few feet alxive sca-level, but most of the residences are on liighcr 
ground. The streets arc well shaded, chiefly witli elms. At Batli 
are the state military and naval c>rphan asylum, two homes for 



the i^ed, and a soldiers* monument. Bath has a good harbour 
and its principal industry is the building of ships, both of wood 
and of iron and steel ; several vessels of the United States navy 
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have been built here. In 1905 three-fourths of the city’s wage- I 
earners were employed in this industry. Bath also manufactures 
lumber, iron and brass goods, and a considerable trade in ice, 
coal, lumber and iron and steel. First settled about x66o, Bath 
was a part of Georgetown until 1781, when it was incorporated as 
a separate town ; in z 789 it was made a port of entry, and in 1847 
was chartered as a city, 

BATH-CH A1R» a vehicle with a folding hood, which can be used 
open or closed, and a glass front, mounted on three or four wheels 
and drawn or pushed by hand. If required to be drawn by a 
donkey or small pony it is then mounted on four wheels, with 
the usual turning arrangement. James Heath, of Bath, who 
flourished rather before the middle of the i8th century, was the 
inventor. 

BATHGATE, a municipal and police buigh of Linlithgowshire, 
Scotland, 19 m. W. by S. of Edinbuigh by the North British 
railway. Pop. (1901) 7549. The district is rich in limestone, coal, 
ironstone, shale and fireclay, all of which are worked. Silver also 
was once mined. The manufactures include paraffin, paper, glass, 
chemicals, flour and whisky . and freestone is quarried. The burgh 
is a considerable centre for agricultural produce. Bathgate 
became a burgh of barony in 1824 and a police burgh in 1865. 
Although it was not until the development of its mineral wealth 
that it attained to commercial importance, it is a place of some 
antiquity, and formed the dowry of Marjory, Roliert Bruce’s 
daughter, who married Walter, the hereditiiry steward of Scot- 
land, in 1315. 

BATHOLITE (from Gr. deep, and At^os, a stone), in 

geology, a term given to certain intrusive rock masses. 
Especially in districts which are composed principally of nx^ks 
belonging to the older geological systems extensive areas of 
granite frequently occur. By their relations to the strata 
around them, it is clear that these granites have been forced into 
their present positions in a liquid state, and under great pressure. 
'Fhe lidding planes of stratified rocks arc wedged apart and 
tongues of granite have been injected into them, while cracks 
have been opened up and filled with intrusions in the shape of 
igneous veins. Great masses of the strata which the granite has 
invaded are often floated off, and are found lying in the heart 
of the granite much altered by the heat to which they have been 
exposed, and traversed l)y the igneous rock in ramifying threads. 
Such granite intrusions are generally known as bosses from their 
rounded surfaces, and the frequency with which they form 
fluttish dome-shaped hills, rising alx)ve the older rocks sur- 
rounding them. At one time many geologists held that in 
certain situatiems the granite had arisen from the complete 
fusion and transformation of the stratified rocks over a limited 
area of intense metamorphism. The chemical no less than the 
structural relations of the two sets of rocks, however, preclude 
the acceptance of this hypothesis. Obviously the granite is an 
intruder which has welled up from below, and has cooled gradu- 
ally, and .solidified in its present situation. 

Regarding the mechanism of this process there arc two 
theories which hold the field, each having a large number of 
supporters. One school considers that they are mostly batho- 
lites ” or conical masses rising from great depths and eating up 
the strata which lie above and around them, 'fhe frequency 
of inclusions of the surrounding rocks, their rounded shapes 
indicating that they have been partly dissolved by the igneous 
magma, the intense alteration which they have undeigone 
pointing to a state approaching actual fusion, the extensive 
changes induced in the rocks which adjoin the granite, the 
abundance of veins, and the unusual modifications of the granite 
which occur where it comes in contact with the adjacent strata, 
are adduced as evidence that there has been absorption and 
digestion of the country rock by the intrusive mass. These 
views are in favour especially in France ; and instances are 
cited in which as the margins of the granite are approached 
diorites and other rocks make their appearance, which are 
ascribed to the effect which admixture with dissolved sedi- 
mentary material has had on the composition of the granite 
magma; at the same time the schists have been permeated 
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with felspar from the igneous rocks, and are said to have been 
felspathised. 

The opponents of this theory hold these granitic masses to be 

laccolites (Gr. AaxKos, a cistern), or great cake -shaped 
injections of molten rock, which have been pressed from below 
into planes of weakness in the upper portions of the earth's 
crust, taking the lines of least resistance, and owing their shape 
to the vexing flexibility of the strata they penetrated. The 
modifications of the panite are ascribed to magmatic segregation 
(chemical and physical processes which occasioned diffusion of 
certain components towards the cooling surfaces). Absorption 
of country rock is held to be unimportant in amount, and in- 
sufficient to account for the great spaces in the schists which 
are occupied by the granite. Those who support this theor\’ 
leave the question of tlie ultimate source of the granite un- 
answered, but consider that it is of deep-seated origin, and the 
bosses which now appear at the surface arc only comparatively 
superficial manifestations. 

The bulk of the evidence is in favour of the laccolitic theory ; 
in fact it has been clearly demonstrated in many important 
cases. Still it is equally clear that many granitc;s are not merely 
passive injections, but have assimilated much foreign rock. 
Possibly much depends on the chemical composition of the 
respective masses, and on the depths and temperatures at which 
the intrusion took place. 1 ncrease of pressure and of temperature, 
which we know to take place at great depths, would stimulate 
resorption of sedimentary material, and by retarding cooling 
would allow time for dissolved foreign substances to diffuse 
widely through the magma. (J. s. E ) 

BATHONIAN SERIES, in geology. The typical Bathonian 
is the (ireat Oolite series of England.and the name was derived 
from the “ Bath Oolite," so extensively mined and quarried 
in the vicinity of that city, where the principal strata were first 
studied by W. Smith. The term was first used by J. d'Omalius 
d’Halloy in 1843 {Precis GeoL)siS a .synonym for “ Dogger ” ; but 
it was limited in 1849 by A. d’Orl)igny {Pal, Pram, Jur, i. 
p. 607). In 1864 Mayer-Eymar {Tabl, Symimm.) u.sed the word 
j “ Ha thien Bajorian + Bathonian (sen. str.). According to 
I English practice, the Bathonian includes the following formations 
in descending order : Corn brash, Forest Marble with Bradford 
I (lay, Gre.at or Bath Oolite, Stoncsfield Slate and Fullers* Earth. 
(The Full(;rs’ Earth is sometimes regarded as constituting a 
separate stage, the “ Fullonian.”) The “ Bathonicn ” of some 
French geologists differs from the Engli.sh Bathonian in that 
it includes at the base the zone of the ammonite Parkinsonia 
Parkimonty which in England is placed at the summit of 
the Inferior Oolite. The Bathonian is the equivalent of the 
upper part of the “ Dogger” (Middle Jurassic) of Germany, 
or to the base of the Upper Brown Jura (substage “ JC ” of 
Quenstcdl). 

Rocks of Bathonian age are well develojied in Europe : in 
the N.W. and S.W. oolite limestones are characteristically 
a.s$ociated with coral-bearing, crinoidal and other varieties, 
and with certain l)eds of clay. In the N. and N.E., Russia, 
&c., clays, sandstones and ferruginous oolites prevail, some of 
the la.st t)eing exploited for iron. They occur also in the 
extreme north of America and in the Arctic regions, Greenland, 
Franz Josef Land, &c. ; in Africa, Algeria, German East Africa, 
Madagascar and near the Cape (Enon Beds) ; in India, Raj- 
putana and Gulf of Cutch, and in South America. 

The well-known ('aen stone of Normandy and “ Ilaupt- 
rogenstein ” of Swabia, as well as the. ^^Eisenkalk” of N.W. 
Germany, and ” Klaus-Schichten ” of the Austrian Alps, iir<‘ 
of Bathonian age. 

For a general account, see A. do Lapparent, Traits de giologm (5th 
ed., 1006), vol. ii. ; sec also the article Jurassic. (J. A. H.) 

BATHORY, SIGISMUND (ZsiGMOND), (1572-1613), prince of 
Transylvania, was the son of Christopher, prince of Transylvania, 
and Elizabeth Bocskay, and nephew of the great Stephen 
Bathory. He was elect^ prince in his father’s lifetime, but being 
quite young at his father’s death (1581), the government was 
entrusted to a regency. In 1588 he attained his majority, and, 

in. 17 
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fdlowing the advice of his favourite councillor Alfonso Carillo^ 
departed from the traditional policy of Transylvania in its best 
days (when friendly rdations with the Porte were maintained 
as a matter of course^ in orto to counterpoise the ever hostile 
influence of the house of Habid>urgX joined the league 
Giristian princes against the Turk. The obvious danger of such 
a course caused no small anxiety in the principality, and the 
diet of Torda even went so far as to demand a fresh coronation 
oath from Sigismund, and, on his refusal to render it, threatened 
him with deposition. Ultimately Bathory got the better of his 
opponents, and executed all whom he got into his hands (1595). 
Nevertheless, if anybody could have successfully carried out an 
anti-Turkish policy, it was certainly Bathory. He had inherited 
the military genius of his uncle, and his victories astonished 
contemporary Europe. In 1595 he subdued Walachia and 
annihilated the army of Sinan Pasha at Giuigevo (October 28th). 
'Jlie tuming*point of his career was his separation from his wife, 
the archduchess ('hristina of Austria, in 1599, an event followed 
by his own abdication the same year, in order that he might take 
orders. It was on this occasion that he offered the throne of 
Transylvania to the emperor Rudolph IL, in exchange for the 
duchy of Oppcln. In 1600, however, at the head of an army of 
Poles and Cossacks, he attempted to recover his throne, but was 
routed by Michael, voivode of M oldavia, at Suceava. In February 
1601 the diet of Klausenbuig reinstated him, but again he was 
driven out by Michael, never to return. He died at Prague in 
1613. Bdthory’s indisputable genius must have been warped 
by a strain of madness. His incalculableness, his savage cruelty 
(like most of the princes of his house he was a fanatical Catholic 
and f>crsecutor) and his peqjetiud restlessness point plainl\' 
enough to a disordered mind. 

See Ignaz Acs&dy. History of the lluHQarian State (Hung.), vol. li. 
(Budapest, am), (K. N. B.) 

BATHOS (Gr. fidOo^), yiroperly deptli, the bottom or lowest 
part of any thing, 'ilie current usage fur an anticlimax, a descent 
“ from the sublime to the ridiculous,” from the elevated to the 
commonplace in literature or speech, is due to Pope’s satire on 
liaikos {Miscellanies, 1727'-! 728), “ the art of sinking in poetry.” 
TIhj title was a travesty of J.onginus’s essay. On the Sublime, 
JUpi 

BATHS. In the ordinary acceptation of the word a Ixith is 
the immersion of the body in a medium different from the 
ordinary one of atmospheric air, which medium is usually 
cx^mnion water in some form. In another sense it includes the 
different media that may be used, and the various arrangements 
by which tlicy are applied. 

Ancient Baths, — Bathing, as serving both for cleanliness and 
for pleasure, has been almost instinctively practised by nearly 
every people. The most ancient records mention bathing in the 
rivers Nile and Ganges, From an early period the Jews bathed 
in running water, used l)oth hut and cold baths, and employed 
oils and ointments. So abo did the Greeks ; their earliest and 
commonest form of bathing was swimming in rivers, and bathing 
in tlieni was practised by both sexes. Warm btUhs were, accord- 
ing to Homer, used after fatigue or exercise. The Athenians 
appear for a long time to have Imd only private Imths, but after- 
wards they liad public ones ; the latter seem to have originated 
among the l^cedaemonians, who invented the hot-air bath, at 
least the form of it called after them the lacmicum. Although 
the Imlhs of the Greeks were not so luxurious as those of some 
other natioiis, yet effeminate people were accused among them 
of using warm batiB in excess ; and the bath ser\wt.s appear to 
have b^n rogues and thieves, as in later and huger establish- 
ments. The Persians must have had handsomely equipped 
baths, for Alexander the Great admired tlie luxury of the bath 
of I>Eirius. 

But the baths of die Greeks, and probably of all Eastern 
nations, were on a small scale as compared with those which 
eventually sprang up among the Romans. In early times the 
Romans used after exercise to throw themselves into the Tiber, 
Next, when ample supplies of water wTre brcaight into the dty, 
huge piscinae, ox cx>ld swimming baths, were constructed, 


earliest of which appear to have been the piscina publica (313 
B.C.), near the Circus Maximus, supplied b>'' the Apirian aqued^ 
the lavacrum of Agrippina, and a bath at the end of the Qivus 
Capitolinus. Next, small public as well bs private baths wot 
built ; and with the empire more luxurious forms of bathing 
were introduced, and warm became far more popular than cdld 
baths. 

Public baths (balneae) were first built in Rome after Godius 
brought in the supply of water from Praenestc. After that date 
baths began to be common both in Rome and in other Italian 
cities ; and private baths, which gradually came into use, wot 
attaclied to villas of the wealthy citizens. Maecenas was one 
of the first who built public baths at his own expense. After 
his time each emperor, as he wished to ingratiate himself with 
the people, lavished the revenues of the state in the construcrion 
of enormous buildings, which not only contained suites of bathing 
apartments, but included gymnasia, and sometimes even theatres 
and libraries. Such enormous establishments went by the name 
of thermae. The principal thermae were those of Agrippa 21 b.c., 
of Nero 65 a.d., of Titus 81, of Domitian 95, of Commodus 185, 
of Caracaila 217, and still later those of Diocletian 302, and of 
Constantine. The technical skill displayed by the Romans in 
rendering their walls and the sides of reservoirs impervious to 
moisture, in conveying and heating water, and in constructing 
flues for the conveyance of hot air through the walls, was of the 
highest order. 

The Roman baths contained swimming baths, warm baths, 
Imths of hot air, and vapour baths. The chief rooms (which in 
the largest baths appear to have been mostly distinct, whereas 
in smaller baths one chamber was made to do duty for more 
than a single purpose) were the following : — ( 1 ) The apodyterium 
or spoliator i urn, where the tiathers undressed ; (2) tlie alipterium 
or unctuarium, where oils and ointments were kept (although 
the bathers often brought their owm pomades), and where the 
aliptae anointed the bathers ; (3) the frigidarium, or cool room, 
cclLa frigida, in which usually was the cold bath, the piscina or 
haptisterimn ; (4) the tepidarium, a room moderately heated, in 
which the bathers rested for a time, but which was not meant 
for bathing ; (5) the calidarium or heating room, over the 
hypocaustum or furnace ; this in its commonest arrangement 
had at one end a warm bath, the alveus or calida lavatio ; at the 
other end in a sort of alcove was (6) the sudatorium or laconicum, 
w^hich usually had a lahrum or large ve.ssel containing water, 
with which bathers sprinkled themselves to help in rubbing off 
the perspiration. In the laigest baths the laconicum was pnib- 
ably a separate chamber, a circular domical room with recesses 
in the sides, and a large opening in the top ; but there is no 
well-preserved specimen, unless that at Pisa may be so regarded. 
In the drawing of baths from the thennae of Titus (fig. t), the 
laconicum is represented as a small cupola rising in a corner of 
the calidarium. It is known that the temperature of the laconi- 
cum was regulated by drawing up or down a metallic plate or 
clypeus. Some think that this clypeus was directly over the 
flames of the hypocaustum, and that when it was withdrawn, 
the flames must have sprung into the laconicum. Othera, and 
apparently they have Vitruvius on their side, think that the 
clypeus was drawn up or down only from the aperture in the 
roof, and that it regulated the temperature simply by giving 
more or less free exit to the hot air. If the laconicum was only 
one end of the calidarium, it is difficult to see how that end of 
the room was kept so much hotter than the rest of it ; on the 
other hand, to have had flames actually issuing from the laconi- 
cum must have caused smoke and soot, and have been very 
unpleasant. The most usual' order in which the rooms were 
employed seems to have been the following, but there does not 
appear to have been any absolute uniformity of practice then, 
any more than in modem Egyptian and Turkish baths. Celsus 
recommends the bather flrst to sweat a little in the tepidarium 
with his clothes on, to be anointed there, and then to pass into 
the calidarium ; after he has sweated freely there he is not to 
descend into the solium or cold bath, but to have plenty of water 
poured over him from his head, — ^first warm, then tepid, And then 
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cold water — ^tbe water being poured longer over his head l^n 
on the rest of the body ; next to be scraped with the strigil, and 
lastly to be rubbed and anointed. 

The warmest of the heated rooms, ue, the calidarium and 
laconicum, were heated directly from the hypocaustum, over 
which they were built or suspended {suspmsura ) ; while from the 
hypocaustum tubes of brass, or lead, or pottety carried the hot 
air or vapour to the walls of the other rooms. The walls were 
usually hollow, so that the hot air could readily circulate. 

The water was heated ingeniously. Close to the furnace, about 
4 in. off, was placed the calidarium, the copper (ahenuMt) for 
boiling water, near which, with the same interval between them, 
was the copper for warm water, the tepidarium, and at the 
distance of 2 ft. from this was the receptacle for cold water, or 
the jrigidarium, often a plastered reservoir. A constant com- 
munication was kept up between these vessels, so that as fast as 
hot water was drawn off from the calidarium a supply obtained 
from the tepidarium, which, being already heated, but slightly 
reduced the temperature of the hotter boiler. The tepidarium, 
again, was supplied from the frigidarium, and that from an 
aqueduct. In this way the heat which was not taken up by the 
first boiler passed on to the second, and instead of being wasted, 
lielped to heat the second — a principle which has only lately been 
introduced into modern f 11 maces. In the case of the large thermae 
the water of an a<|ueduct was brought to the castdlum or top of 
the building and was allowed to descend into chambers over the 
hypocaustum, where it was heated and transmitted in pipes to the 
central buildings. Remains of this arrangement are to he seen in 
the baths of Caracalla. The general plan of such buildings may 
be more clearly understood by the accompanying illustrations. 
In the well-known drawing (fig, i) found in the baths of Titus, the 
name of each part of the liuilding is inscribed on it. 'I'he small 
dome inscribed laconicum directly over the furnace, and having 
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the clypeus over it, will be observed in the corner of the chamber 
named concamerata sudatio. I’he vessels for water are inscribed, 
according to tlieir temperature, with the same names as some of 
the chambers, frigidarium, tepidarium and calidarium. 

The baths of Pompeii (as shown in fig. 2) were a double set, and 
were surrounded with tabernae or shops, which are marked by a 
lighter shade. There were streets on four sides ; and the reservoir 
supplying water was across the street in the building on the left 
hand of the cut. There were three public entrances— 21 «, 21b, 
ai6- to the men’s baths and one to the women's, 'i'he furnaces 
(9) heated water, which was conveyed on one side to the larger 
baths of the men, on the other to the women’s. Entering from 
the street at 21c there was a latrina on the left hand (22). From 
this entrance it was usual to proceed to a court (20) surrounded by 
pillars, where servants were in attendance. There is .some doubt 
as to the purpose to which the room (19) was devoted. Leaving 
the hall a passage conducted to the apodyterium or dressing-room 
(17), at one end of it is the frigidarium, baplistcrium or cold 
plunge bath (18). Entering out of the apodyterium is the 
tepidarium or warming-room (15), which most probably was also 
used as the alipterium or anointing-room. From it bathers 
passed into the hot room or calidarium (12), which had at one end 
the alveus or calida lavatio (13), at the otlier end tlie labnim (14)* 
This end of the calidarium served as the laconicum. The arrange- 


ments of the women’s baths were similar, but on a smaller scale. 
1 he calidarium (5) had the labrum (7) at one end, and the alveus 
(6) was in one side of the room. The general arrangements of a 



calidarium arc well illustrated by the accompanying section 
(fig, 3) of a bath discovered at 'Pusculum. The disposition of the 
parts is the same as at Pompeii. We licre ha\e the calidarium 
sup)ported on the pillars of the fornax, the suspensura. The alveus 
(3) is at one end, and the Uihrum (4) at the other, (i) and (2) 


arc the vessels for water over 
the fornax ; and the passages 
in the roof and walls for the 
escape of hcaterl air will be 
obscrve<l. 

A c lear idea of the relative 
position of the different rooms, 
and some slight indic'ation of 
their ornumentution, will be 
obtained from fig. 4. The 
flues under the calidarium ,, ^ , 

and the labrum (i) may be covitlmI at Tuscnlum, sliowiii« the 
observed, as also the opening Culidannni (hot rcx)m ) 
in the roof above. (2), (3) 

and (4) mark the vessels for water which are placed between llie 
men’s baths on the left and the women’s on the right. 

The arrangements of the thermae were mainly those of tlic 
balneae on a larger .scale. Some idea of their size may be gathered 
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Fig. 4.- Section ol Baths of 7*ompcii. 


from such facts as these, that in the baths of Diocletian one room 
has been transmuted into a church of most imposing proportions, 
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and that the outside v^alis of the baths of Caracalla extend about a 
quarter of a mile on each of the four sides. A visit to the remains 
of the liaths of Titus, of Diocletian, or of Caracalla impresses the 
mind strongly with a sense of the vast scale on which they were 
erected, and Ammianus’s designation of them as provinces appears 
scarcely exaggerated. It is said that the baths of Caracalla 
contained 1600, and those of Diocletian 3200 marble seats for the 
use of the bathers. In the largest of the thermae there was a 
stadium for the games of the young men, with raised scats for the 
spectators. There were opin colonnades and seats for philo- 
sophers and literary men to sit and discourse or read their 
productions aloud or for others to discuss the latest news. Near 
the porticoes, in the interior open space, rows of trees were 
planted. There was a sphaeristerium or place for playing ball, 
which was often over the apodyterium ; but it must be confessed 
that the purposes of many portions of these large edifices have not 
been made out in as satisfactor>' a way as those of smaller baths. 
A more definite idea of the thermae can be best got by an examina- 
tion of the accompanying plan of the baths of Caracalla (hg. 5). 
A good deal of the plan is conjectural, the restorations being 
marked by lighter shading. 

At the bottom of tlie plan is shown a long colonnade, which faces 
the street, behind which was a series of chambers, supposed to have 
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boon separate bathing-rooms. Entering by the opening in its centre, 
the visitor passes what was probably an inner colonnade round the 
main building. l\i.ssing in by either of the gates (2. 2), he reaches 
the large chaml>er (3). which has lH.*en variuu.sly called the natatio 
or largo swiinining-bath, or the tenidarniin. The great central room 
(4) in all probability was the calidariiim. with two labra (6, 6) on 
opposite sides, and with four alvei, one in each corner, represented 
by small circular dots. (9) has been regarded by some «is the laconi- 
cum, although it appears very large lor that pur|)o.se. The rooms 
(15. 15) have Iwen variously described as baplistcria and as laconica. 
Most authors are agreed in thinking that the large rooms (13) and 
(if>) were the sphaeristeria or places lor playing ball. 

Ueturmng to the outside, (i) and (18) and the corresponding 
places on the other side are suppo.sed to have been the exedrae for 
philosophers, and places corresponding to the Greek xyati. (20) and 
(ig) have Iwen considered to Ix' serMmts' rooms. (22) was the 
stadium, with raised scats for the spectators. The space lH*tw<‘en 
this and the largt' central hall (g) was planted with trees, and at (21) 
the aqueduct brought water into the castellum or reservoir, which 
was on an upper storey. There were upper storeys in most portions of 
th(* building, and in these probably were the' libraries and small 
theatres. 

The piscinae were often of immense size — ^that of Diocletian 
l)eing 200 ft. long -and were adorned with beautiful marbles. 
The halls were crowded with magnificent columns and were 
ornamented with the finest pieces of statuaiy’. The walls, it has 
been said, were covered with exquisite mosaics that imitated the 
art id the painter in their elegance of design and variety of colour. 
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The Egyptian syenite was encrusted with the precious gr^n 
marbles of Numidia. The rooms contained the works of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. A perpetual stream of water was poured into 
capacious basins through the wide mouths of lions of bright and 
polished silver, water issued from silver, and was received on 
silver. “ To such a pitch of luxury have we reached,” says Seneca, 
“ that we are dissatisfied if we do not tread on gems in our baths.” 

The richer Romans used every variety of oils and pomades 
(smegmata) ; they scarcely had true soaps. The poorer class had 
to be content with the flour of lentils, an article used at this day 
for the same purpose by Orientals. The most important bath 
utensil was the strigillus, a curved instru- 
ment made of metal, wdth which the skin 
was scraped and all sordes removed. 

The bath servants assisted in anointing, 
in using the strigillus and in various other 
menial offices. The poorer classes had to 
use their strigils themselves. The various 
processes of the aliptae seem to have been 
carried on very systematically. 

The hot baths appear to have been open 
from I p.M. till dark. It was only one of 
the later emperors that had them lighted 
up at night. When the hot baths were 
ready (for, doubtless, the plunge baths 
were available at an earlier hour), a bell 
or aes was rung for the information of the 
people. Among the Greeks and Romans 
the eighth hour, or i o’clock, before their 
dinner, w'as the commonest hour for bathing. 

'The bath was supposed to promote appetite, 
and some voluptuaries had one or more 
baths after dinner, to enable them to begin 
eating again ; but such excesses, as Juvenal tells us, occasionally 
proved fatal. Some of the most effeminate of the emperors are 
said to have Imthed seven or eight times in the course of the 
day. In early times there was delicacy of feeling about the 
sexes bathing togetlier — even a father could not bathe with his 
sons ; but latterly, under most of the emperors, men and women 
often used the same baths. 'There frequently were separate 
baths for the women, as W'C see at Pompeii or at Badenwcilcr ; 
but although respectable matrons would not go to public 
baths, promiscuous bathing was common during the Empire. 

The public baths and thermae were under the more immediate 
superintendence of the aediles. The charge made at a public 
bath was only a quadrans or quarter of an as, about half a 
farthing. Yet cheap though this was, the emperors used to 
ingratiate themselves with the populace, by making the baths 
at times gratuitous. 

Wherever the Romans settled, they built public baths ; and 
wherever they found hot springs or natural stufae, they made 
use of them, thus saving the expense of heating, as at the myrteta 
of Baiae or the Aquae Suits of Bath. In the cities there appear 
to have been private baths for hire, as well as the public baths ; 
and every rich citizen had a set of baths attached to his villa, 
the fullest account of which is given in the Letters of Pliny, 
or in Ausonius's Account of a Villa on the Moselle , or in Statius’s 
De Balnea Etrusco. Although the Romans never wholly gave 
up cold bathing, and that practice was revived under Augustus 
by Antonius Musa, and again under Nero by Charmis (at which 
later time bathing in the open sea became common), yet they 
chiefly practised warm bathing (calida lavatio). This is the 
most luxurious kind of bathing, and when indulged in to excess 
is enen^ating. The women were particularly fond of these baths, 
and were accused, at all events in some provincial cities, of 
drunkenness in them. 

The unbounded licence of the public baths, and their connexion 


> The figure represents four strigils, in which the hollow for collect- 
ing the oil or perspiration from the body may be observed. There 
Is also a, small ampulla or vessel containing oil, meant to keep the 
strigils smooth, and a small flat patera or drinking vessel, out of 
which it w*as customary to drink after the bathing was finished. 
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With modes of amusement that were condemned, led to their 
being to a considerable extent proscribed by the early Christians. 
The early Fathers wrote that bathing might be practised for the 
sake of cleanliness or of healthy but not of pleasure ; and Gr^ory 
the Great saw no objection to baths being used on Sunday. 
About the 5th century many of the large thermae in Home fell 
into decay. The cutting off of the aqueducts by the Huns, 
and the gradual decrease of the population, contributed to this. 
Still it is doubtful whether bathing was ever disused to the extent 
that is usually represented. It was certainly kept up in the 
East in full vigour at Alexandria and at Brusa. Hot bathing, 
and especially hot air and vapour baths, were adopted by the 
Mahommedans ; and the Arabs brought them with them into 
Spain. The Turks, at a later time, carried them high up the 
Danube, and the Mahommedans spread or, it may \ye more 
correct to say, revived their use in Persia and in Hindustan. 
The Crusaders also contributed to the spread of baths in Europe, 
and hot vapour baths were specially recommended for the leprosy 
so prevalent in those days. After the commencement of the 1 3th 
century there were few large cities in Europe without hot vapour 
baths. We have full accounts of their regulations — how the 
Jews were only allowed to visit them once a week, and how there 
were separate baths for lepers. In England they were called 
hothouses. Erasmus, at the date of the Reformation, spoke 
of them as common in France, Germany and Belgium ; he gives 
a lively account of the mixture of all classes of people to be found 
in them, and would imply that they were a common adjunct to 
inns. They seem after a time to have become less common, 
though Montaigne mentions them as being still in Rome in his 
day. In England the next revival of baths was at the close of 
the 1 7th century, under the Eastern name of Hummums or the 
Italian name of Bagnios. 'Fhese were avowedly on the principle 
of the Turkish baths described below. But there were several 
considerable epochs in the history of baths, one in the commence- 
ment of the 1 8th century, when Floyer and others recalled 
attention to cold bathing, of which the virtues had long been 
overlooked. In the middle of the century also, Russell and 
others revived sea-bathing in England, and were followed by 
others on the continent, until the value of sea-bathing iDCcame 
fully appreciated. l-a,ter in the same century the experiments 
of James Currie on the action of complete or of partial baths 
on the system in disease attracted attention ; and though for- 
gotten fur a while, they bore abundant fruit in more recent 
times. 

Modern Baths. — It is uncertain how far the 'lurkish and 
Egyptian and even the R iissian baths are to he regarded merely 
as successors of the Roman Imths, because the principle of 
vapour balhs has t)een known to many nations in a very early 
period of civilization. Thus the Mexicans and Indians were 
found using small vajwur baths. 'Hie ancient inhabitants of 
Ireland and of Scotland had some notion of their use, and the 
large vapour baths of Japan, now so extensively employed, 
are probably of independent origin. 

The following accounts of Turkish and Russian baths illustrate 
the practices of the ancient Roman and also of modern Turkish 
baths. In Lane\s On the Modern Egyptians we read : 'Fhe 
building consists of several apartments, all of which are paved 
with marble, chiefly white. The inner apartments are covered j 
with domes, which have a number of small glazed apertures 
for the admission of light. The bather, on entering, if he ha.s 
a watch or pur.se, gives them in charge to the keeper of the bath. 
The servant of the bath takes off his shoes and supplies him 
with a pair of wooden clogs. I'he first ai>artment has generally 
three or four Uewans (raised parts of the floor used as couches) 
cased with marble, and a fountain of cold water, which rises | 
from an octagonal basement in the centre. One of the leewans, I 
which is meant for the higher classes, is furnished with cushions 
or mats. In warm weather bathers usually undress in this 
room ; in winter they undress in an inner room, called the 
beyiowwal or first chamber, between which and the last apart- 
ment there is a passage often with two or three latrines off it. \ 
'Fhis is the first of the heated chambers. It generally ha.s two ; 


I raised seats. The bather receives a napkin in which to put his 
I clothes and another to put round his waist — this reaches to the 
I knees ; a third, if he requires it, is brought him to wind round 
his head, leaving the top of it bare ; a fourth to put over his 
chest ; and a fifth to cover his Imck. When the bather has un- 
dressed, the attendant opens to him the door of the inner and 
principal apartment. This in general has four leewans, which 
gives it the form of a cross, and in the centre a fountain of hot 
water rises from a small shallow basin. The centre room, with 
the adjoining ones, forms almost a square. The beytowwal 
already mentioned is one of them. Fwo small chamliers which 
adjoin each other, one containing a tank of hot water, the other 
containing a trough, over which are two taps, one of hot and one 
of cold water, occupy the two other angles ; while the fourth 
angle of the square is occupied by the chamber which contains 
the fire, over which is the boiler. The bather having entered 
this apartment soon perspires profusely from the humid heat 
w'hich is produced by the hot water of tanks and fountains, and 
by the steam of the boiler. The bather sits on one of the marble 
seats, or lies on the lecwan or near one of the tanks, and the 
operator then commences his work. The operator first cracks 
aloud every joint in the body. He makes the vertebrae of the 
back and even of the neck crack. The limbs are twisted with 
apparent violence, but so skilfully, that no harm is ever done. 
'Fhe operator next kneads the patient's flesh. After this he rubs 
the soles of the feet with a kind of rasp of baked clay. There 
arc two kinds of rasps, one porous and rough, one of fine smooth 
clay. Those used by ladies are usually encjised in thin emlx)ssec 1 
silver. The next operation is nibbing the bather's fle.sh with a 
small coarse woollen bag, after whicrh the bather dips himself 
in one of the tanks. He is next taken to one of the chambers 
in the comer, and the operator lathers the Imther with fibres ot 
the palm tree, soap and water. The soap is then washed off with 
water, when the Imther having finished washing, and enveloped 
himself in dry towels, returns to the beytowwal and rcc^lines. 
Here he generally retYiains an hour to an hour and a half, sipping 
coffee and smoking, while an attendant rubs the soles of the 
feet and kneads the body and limbs. The bather then dressses 
and goes out.’' 

The following descTiption of a Russian bath is from Kohl’s 
Russia (1842) : “ The passage from the door is divirled into two 
behind the check-taker's post, one for the male, one for ihc^ female 
guests. We first enter an open space, in which a set of men are 
sitting in a state of nudity on benches, those who have alreadv 
bathed dressing, while those who are going to undergo the pro- 
cess take off their clothes. Round this space or apartment are 
the doors leading to the vapour-rooms. The bather is ushered 
into them, and finds himself in a room full of vapour, which is 
surrounded by a wooden platform rising in steps to nc.'ir the roof 
of the room. The bather is made to lie down on one of the lower 
benches, and grarlually to ascend to the higher and hotter ones. 
The first sensation on entering the room amcamts almost to a 
feeling of .suffocation. After you have lx*en sulqected for some 
time to a temperature which may rise to 145*^ the transpiration 
1 reaches its full activity, and the sensation is very pleasant, 
i The bath attendants come and flf)g you with bin:hen twigs, 
i cover you with the lather of soap, afterwards rub it off, and then 
hold you over a jet of ice-cokl water. The shock is great, but is 
followed by a pleasant feeling of great comfort and of alleviation 
of any rheumatic pains you may have had. In regular establish- 
ments you go after this and lie down on a bed for a time before 
issuing forth. But the Russians often dress in the open air, and 
instead of using the jet of cokl water, go and roll themselves at 
once in the snow.” 

Turkish baths have, with various modifications, b(icome 
popular in Europe. The Russian baths were introduced into 
German towns alwiit 1825. They had a certain limited amount 
of popularity, but did not take firm root. Another class practi- 
cally owes its origin to Dr Baiter and David Urquhart. It pro- 
fessed to be foundfed on the Turkish bath, but in reality it was 
much more of a hot air bath, i.e, more devoid of vapour tliari 
cither Roman or Turkish baths ever were, for it is doubtful 
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whether in any case the air of the laconicum was free from 
vapour. These baths, with their various modifications, have 
become extremely popular in Great Britain, in Germany and in 
northern Europe, but have, curiously enough, never been used 
extensively in France, notwithstanding tlie familiarity of the 
French with Turkish baths in Algiers. 

In England hot air baths are now employed very extensivdy. 
They are often associated with Turkish and electric baths. 

Bathing among the ancients was practised in various forms. 
It was sometimes a simple bath in cold or in tepid water ; but 
at least, in the case of the higher orders, it usually included a 
hot air or vapour Imth, and was followed by affusion of cold or 
warm water, and generally by a plunge into the piscina. In like 
manner the order varies in which the different processes are gone 
through in Turkish baths in modern Europe. Thus in the Imths 
in Vienna, the process begins by immersion in a large basin of 
warm water. Sudation is repeatedly interrupted by cold douches 
at the will of the Imthers, and after the bath they are satisfied 
with a short stay in the cooling-room, where they have only a 
simple sheet rolled round them. In Copenliagen and in Stock- 
holm the Oriental baths have been considerably modified by 
their association with hydropathic practices. 

This leads us to notice the introduction of the curiously mis- 
named system known as hydropathy (q.v.). Although cold 
liaths were in vogue for a time in Rome, warm baths were always 
more popular. Floyor, as we have seen, did something to revive 
their use in England ; but it was nearly a century and a Ivalf 
afterwards that ii Silesian peasant, Triessnitz, introduced, with 
wonderful success, a variety of ofierations with cold water, the 
most important of which was the packing the patient in a wet 
sheet, a process which after a time is followed by profuse suda- 
tion. Large establishments for carrying out this mode, of bathing 
and its modifications were erected in many places on the con- 
tinent and in Great Britain, and enjoyed at one time a large 
share of popularity. The name “ hydropathic ” is still retained 
for these establishments, though hydropathy so called is no 
longer practised within them to any extent. 

But the greatest and most important development of ordinaiy^ 
baths in modern times was in ICngland, though it has extended 
gradually to sonic parts of the continent. The English had long 
used uifusion and swimming-baths freely in India. Cold and hot 
baths and shower baths have been introduced into private 
houses to an extent never known before ; and, since 1842, public 
swimming-liaths, besides separate baths, have been supplied 
to the public at very moderate rates, in some cases associated 
with wash-houses for the poorer classes. Their number has 
increased lapidly in London and in the principal continental 
cities. Floating-baths in rivers, always known in some German 
towns, have liecome common wherever there are flowing streams. 
The better supply of most European cities with water has aided 
in tl\is movement. Ampde enclosed swimming-baths have been 
erected at many seaside places. When required, the water, if 
not heated in a boiler, is raised to a sufficient temperature by 
the aid of hot water pipes or of steam. Separate liaths used to 
be of wood, painted ; they are now most frequently of metal, 
painted or lined with porcelain enamel. The swimming-baths 
are lined with cement, tiles or marble and porcelain slabs ; and 
a good deal of ornamentation and painting of the walls and 
ceiling of the apartments, in imitation of the ancients, ha.s been 
attempted. 

We liave thus traced in outline the history of liaths through 
successive agtis. The medium of the lialhs spoken of thus far 
has been water, %'apour or dry hot air. But baths of more 
complex nature, and of the greatest variety, have been in use 
from the earliest ages. The best known media are the various 
mineral waters and sea-w*ater. Of baths of mineral substances, 
tliose of sand are the oldest and best known ; the practice of 
aremtion or of burying the body in the sand of the seashore, 
or in h(,‘ated sand near some hot spring, is very ancient, as also 
that of applying heated sand to various parts of the body. 
Batl)s of earth are of comparatively recent origin. The 
peat earth is carefully prepared ami pulverized, and then worked 


up with water into a pasty consistence, of which the temperature 
can be regulated l>efore the patient immerses himself in it. 

There are various terms that may be termed chemical, in which 
chlorine or hydrochloric acid is added to the water of the bath, 
or where fumes of sulphur are made to rise and envelop the body. 

Of vegetable baths the number is very large. Lees of wine, in a 
state of fermentation, have been employed. An immense variety 
of aromatic herbs have been u.sed to impregnate water with. 
At one time fuci or .sea-weed were added to baths, under the idea 
of conveying into the system the iodine which they contain ; 
but by far the most popular of all vegetable baths are those 
made with an extract got by distilling certain varieties of pine 
leaves. 

The strangeness of the baths of animal sul>stanccs, that liave 
been at various times in use, is such that tlK;ir employment 
seems scarc!ely credible. 'Fhat batlvs of milk or of whey might 
be not unpopular is not surprising, but baths of blood, in some 
cases even of human blood, have been used ; and baths of horse 
dung were for many ages in high favour, and were even succeeded 
for a short time by batks of guano. 

Electrical baths are now largely used, a current being passed 
through the w'ater ; and electrical massage, by the d’Arsonval or 
other system, is colloquially termed a “ hath.” 

Baths also of compressed air, in which the patient is subjected 
to the pressure of two or three atmospheres, were formerly 
employed in some places. 

A sun bath (insolaiio or heliosis), exposing the body to the sun, 
the head being covered, was a favourite practice among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Some spec ial devices require a few words of explanation. 

Douches were used by the ancients, and have always been an 
important mode of applying water to a circumscribed portion of 
llie body. They are, in fact, spouts of water, varying in size and 
temperature, applied by a hosc-pipwi with more or less force for 
a longer or shorter time against particular parts. A douche 
exercises a certain amount of friction, and a continued impulse 
on the spot to which it is applied, which stimulate the skin and 
the parts Ixmeath it, ([uickening the capillary circulation. The 
effects of tlie douche are so powerful that it cannot lx* applied 
for more than a few minutes continuously. The alternation of 
hot and cold douches, which for some unknown reason has got 
the name of ilcossaise, is a ver>' potent type of bath from the 
strong action and reaction which it produces. The shower bath 
may be regardecl as a union of an immense number of fine douches 
projected on the head and shoulders. It produces a strong effect 
on the nervous system. An ingenious contrivance for giving 
circular spray baths, by which water is propelled laterally in 
fine streams against every portion of the surface of the lx>dy, is 
now common. 

To all these modes of acting on the cutaneous surface and 
circulation must lx added dry rubbing, as practised by the 
patient with the flesh glove, but much more thoroughly by the 
bath attendants, if properly instructed (see also Massage). 

Action of Baths on the Human System . — primary operation 
of baths Is the action of heat and cold on the cutaneous surfaces 
through the medium of w'ater. 

The first purpose of Imths is simply that of abstersion and 
cleanliness, to remove any foreign impurity from the surface, and 
to prevent the pores from Ixing clogged by their own secretions 
or by desquamations of cuticle. It need scarcely be said tliat such 
objects are greatly promoted by the action of the alkali of soaps 
and by friction ; that the use of warm water, owing to its im- 
mediate stimulation of the skin, promotes the separation of sordes, 
and that the vapour of water is still more efficient than water 
itself. 

It has been supposed tliat water acts on the system by being 
absorbed through the skin, but, under ordinary circumstances, no 
water is absorbed, or, if any, so minute a quantity as not to be 
worth considering. No dissolved substances, under the ordinary 
circumstances of a bath, are actually absorbed into the system ; 
I although when a portion of sldn has been entirely cleared of its 
I sebaceous secretion, it is possible that a strong solution of salts 
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may be partially absorbed. In the case of medicated baths we 
therefore only look (in addition to the action of heat and cold> or 
vaort properly to the abstraction or communication and retention 
of heat) to any stimulant action on the skin that the ingredients 
of the l^th may possess. 

The powerful influence of water on the capillaries of the skin, 
and the mode and extent of that operation, depend primarily on 
the temperature of the fluid. The human system b^rs chafes 
of temperature of theair much better than changes of the tempera- 
ture of water. While the temperature of the air at may be too 
warm for the feelings of many people, a continued bath at that 
temperature is felt to be cold and depressing. Again, a bath of 
98® to 102® acts far more excitingly than air of the same tempera- 
ture, both because, being a better conductor, water brings more 
heat to the body and because it suppresses the perspiration which 
is greatly augmented by air of t^t temperature. Further, a 
temperature a few degrees below blood heat is that of indifferent 
baths, which can be borne longest without natural disturbance of 
the system. 

Cold baths act by refrigeration, and their effects vary according 
to the degree of temperature. The effects of a cold bath, the 
temperature not being below 50®, are these : — tliere is a diminu- 
tion of the temperature of the skin and of the subjac ent tissues ; 
there is a certain feeling of shock diffused over the whole surface, 
and if the cold is intense it induces a slight feeling of numbness in 
the skin. It becomes pale and its capillaries contract. The 
further action of a cold bath reiiches the central nervous system, 
the heart and the lungs, as manifested by the tremor of the limbs 
it produces, along with a certain degree of oppression of the chest 
and a gasping for air, while the pulse becomes small and sinks. 
After a time reaction takes place, and brings redness to the skin 
and an increase of temperature. 

The colder the water is, and the more powerful and depressing 
its effects, the quicker and more active is the reaction. Very cold 
baths, anything below 50®, cannot be borne long. Lowering of 
the temperature of the skin may be lx>rne down to 9®,but afurther 
reduction may prove fatal. The diminution of temperature is 
much more rapid when the water is in motion, or when the bather 
moves about ; because, if the water is still, the layer of 
it in immediate contact with the body is warmed to a certain 
degree. 

A great deal depends on the form of the cold bath ; thus one 
may have — (i) Its depressing operation, — with a loss of heat, 
retardation of the circulation, and feeling of weariness, when the 
same water remains in contact with the skin, and there is contin- 
uous withdrawal of heat without fresh stimulation. This occurs 
with full or sitz baths, with partial or complete wrapping up the 
body in a wet sheet which remains unclianged, and with frictions 
practised without removing the wet sheets. (2) Its exciting 
operation, — with quickening of the action of the heart and lui^s, 
and feeling of glow and of nervous excitement and of increased 
muscular power. These sensations are produced when tlie layer 
of water next the body and heated by it is rernovtxl, and fresh cold 
water causes fresh stimulus. These effet^ts are produced by full 
baths with the water in motion used only for a short time, by 
frictions when the wet sheet is removed from the body, by douches, 
shower baths, bathing in rivers, &c. The depres.sing operation 
comes on much earlier in very cold water than in warmer ; and in 
the same way the exciting ojieration comes on faster with the 
odder than with the wanner water. The short duration of the 
bath makes both its depressing and its exciting action less ; its 
longer duration increases them ; and if the baths be continued too 
kwig, the protracted abstraction of animal heat may prove very 
depressing. 

Tepid baths j 85® to 95®. — The effects of a bath of this tempera- 
ture are conflned to the peripheral extremities of the nerves, and 
are so slight that they do not reach the central system. There is 
DO reaction, and the body temperature remains unchanged. 
Baths of this kind can be borne for hours with impunity. 

Warm baths from 96® to 104®. — In these tl\e action of the heat 
on the peripheral surface is propagated to the central system, and 
causes reaction, which manifests itself in moderately increased 


flow of the blood to the surface, and in an increased frequency of 
pulse. 

With a hot bath from 102® up to 1 lo® the central nervous and 
circulating systems are more affected. frequency of the pulse 
mcreases ra^ly, the respiration beccmies quickened, and is 
interrupted by deep inspirations. The skin is congested, and 
there is profuse perspiration. 

Very hot Iw/A.— Everything above no® feels vary hot ; any- 
thing above 120® almost scaldi^. Baths of from 119® to 126® 
have caused a rise of 2® to 44® in the temperature of the blood. 
Such a hath can be borne for only a few minuu^s. It causes great 
rapidity of the pulse, extreme lowering of the blood-pressure, 
excessive congestion of the skin, and violent perspiration. 

In the use of hot baths a certain amount of vapour reaches the 
parts of the body not covered by the water, and is also inhaled. 

Favour baths produce profuse perspiration and act in cleans- 
ing the skin, as powerful hot water baths do. Vapour, owing to 
its smaller specific heat, does not art so fast as water on the body, 
A vapour bath can be borne for a much longer time when the 
vapour is not inhaled. Vapour baths can l)e l>orne hotter than 
water baths, but cannot bo continued too long, as vapour, being a 
bad conductor, prevents radiation of heat from the body. A 
higher heat than 1 22® is not borne comfortably. The vafiour bath 
though falling consideraldy short of the temperature of the hot 
air bath, raises the temperature much more. 

Hot air baths differ from vapour baths in not impeding the 
respiration as the latter do, by depositing moisture in the bronchial 
tubes. The lungs, instead of having to heat the inspired air, are 
subjected to a temperature above their own. Hot air baths, say 
of 1 35®, produce more profuse jierspiration than vapour liaths. If 
very hot, they raise the temperature of the body by several 
degrees. Vapour baths, hot air baths, and hot water baths agree 
in producing violent perspiration. As perspiration eliminates 
water and effete matter from the system, it is obvious that its 
regulation must have an important effect on the economy. 

in comparing the general effects of cold and hot baths, it may 
be said that while the former tend to check perspiration, the 
latter fa^^()ur it. 

The warm l>ath causes swelling and congestion of the capillaries 
of tlic surface in the first instance ; when the stimulus of heat i.s 
withdrawn their cx)ntnu:tion ensues. A cold bath, again, first 
causes a contraction of the capillaries of the surface, which Ls 
followed by their expansion wJien reaction .sets in. A warm liath 
elevates the temperature of the body, both by bringing a supply 
of heat to it and by preventing the radiation of hciat from it. It 
can l)e borne longer than a cold bath. It rlraws blood to the 
surface, while a cold bath favours internal congestions. 

But l)ath.s often produce injurious effects when used injudici- 
ously . 1 /ong continued warm l)aths arc sopori f and have , owing 
to this action, often caused death by drowning. 'Flie efft^cts of 
very hot baths are swimming in the head, vomiting, fainting, 
congestion of the brain, and, in some instances, apof)lexy. 

'Jlic .symptoms .seem to point to panilysis of the action of the 
Jicart. It i.s therefore very evident how cautious those .should be. 
in the use of hot baths, who have weak hearts or any obstruction 
to the circulation. Fat men, and those in whom the heart or 
blo(Ki- vessels are unsound, .sliould av(jid them. Protracted 
imlulgence in warm l)aths is relaxing, and has been esteemed a 
sign of effeminacy in all ages. Sleepiness, though it will not 
follow the first immersion in a r old bath, is one of the effects of 
protracted cold l)aths ; depression of the temficratiire of the 
surface becomes dangerous. The risk in cold baths Is cf digestion 
of the internal organs, as often indicated by the lips getting bhjc. 
Extremely cold baths are always dangerous. 

For the medical use of baths see BALNEO'riiERArauTirs. 

PMic Baths. — It wm not till 1846 that it was deemed advis- 
able in England, for the “ health, comfort, and welfare ** of the 
inhabitants of towns and populous districts, to encourage the 
establishment therein of baths by the local authority acting 
through commissioners. A series of statutes, known collectively 
as “ The Baths and Wash-houses Acts 1846 to followed. 

By the Public Health Act 1875, the urban authority was declared 
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to be the authority having power to adopt and proceed under 
the previous acts, and in 1878 provision was for the first time 
expressly made for the estabUshment of swimming baths, which 
might be used during the winter as gymnasia, and by an 
amending act of 1899, lor music or dancing, provided a licence 
is obtained. By the Local Government Act 1894, it was provided 
that the parish meeting should be the authority having exclusive 
power of adopting the Baths and Wash*houses Acts in rural 
districts, which should, if adopted, be carried into effect by the 
parish council. Up to 1865 it seems as if only twenty -five 
boroughs had cared to provide bathing accommodation for their 
inhabitants. There is no complete information as to the number 
of authorities who have adopted the acts since 1865, but a return 
of reproductive undertakings presented to the House of Commons 
in 1899 shows that no local authorities outside the metropolis 
applied for power to raise loans to provide baths, of whom 48 
applied before 1875 and 62 after 1875. In the year 1907 the 
loans sanctioned for the purpose amounted to £53,026. The 
revenues of parish councils are so limited that it 1ms not been 
possible for them to take much advantage of the acts. In the 
metropolis, by the Local Government Act of 1894, the power 
of working the act was given to vestries, and by the act of 
1899 this power was transferred to the borough councils. 'I'here 
are 35 parishes in London in which the acts have been adopted, 
all of which except it have taken action since 1875. These 
establishments, according to the return made in 1908, provided 
3502 private baths and 104 swimming baths. The maximum 
charge for a second-class cold bath is id., for a hot bath 2d. 
In 1904-1905 the number of bathers was 6,342,158, of whom 
3,064,998 were bathers in private baths and 3.277,160 bathers 
in swimming baths. In 1896-1897 the gross total had licen 
only 2,000,000. In cases where the proportion between the sexes 
has been worked out, it is found that only 18% of the users of 
private liaths, and 10% of the users of swimming baths, are 
females. In 1898 the School Board was authorized to pay the 
fees for children using the baths if instruction in swimming 
were provided, and in 1907-1908 the privilege was used by 
J '55f*>542 children. The cost of this public provision in T-,ondon 
— water being supplied by measure— is over £80,000 a year. No 
account cun be given of the numliers using the ponds and lakes 
in the parks and open spaces, but it is computed that on a hot 
Sunday 25,000 people bathe in V ictoria Park. London, some of 
the bathers starting as early as four o'clock in the morning. 
ITiese returns show how great is the increase of the habit of 
bathing, but they also show how even now the habit is limited 
to a comparatively small part of the population. People require 
to be tempted to tlie use of water, at any rate at the lieginning. 
There are still authorities in l^jiidon responsible for 800,000 
persons who have provided no baths, and those who have 
made provision have not always done so in a sufficiently 
liberal and tempting way. 'I'he comparison between English 
great towns and those of the continent is not in favour of the 
fonner. 

For the literature of baths in earlier periods we may refer to tin* 
AfchUctiurt of V'ltruvius, and to Lucian's i/i/i/itas ; see art. “ Bader ” 
in lymly-VVissowa, Uealetuytlopadie (1896), hy A. Mau : •* Balneum " 
in Oaremhi'ig and Saglio. Dtcl. des antiquith\ J. Maixiuardt, Das 
Pfivatlehen der Homer (1886). pp. 260-207; Becker’s Galtus, and the 
article " Balneau ” by Rich, in Dr Smith’s Dictionary of Cheek 
and Homan Antiquities (rev. ed. i8go) ; also the bibliography to 
Hyorohathy. 

BATHURST* EARLS, Allen Bathurst, ist liarl Bathurst 
1684-1775), was the eldest son of Sir Benjamin Bathurst 
d. 1704), by his wife, Frances (d. 1727), daughter of Sir Allen 
Apsley of Apslcy, Sussex, and belonged to a family which is said 
to have settled in Sussex before the Norman Conquest. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Oxford, and became member of 
parliament for Cirencester in May 1705, retaining his seat until 
December 1711, when he was created Baron Bathurst of Battles- 
den, Bedfordshire. As a zealous Tory he defended Atterbury, 
bishop of Rochester, and in the House of Lords was an opponent 
of Sir Robert Walpde. After Walpole left office in 1742 he was 1 
made a privy councillor, and in August 1772 was created Earl : 


Bathurst, having previously received a pension of £2000 a year 
chaigeaUe upon the Irish revenues. He died on the 16th of 
September 1775, and was buried in Cirencester church. In July 
1704 Bathurst married his cousin, Catherine (d. daughter 
of Sir Peter Apsley, by whom he had four sons and five daughters. 
The earl associated with the poets and scholars of the time. 
Pope, Swift, Prior, Sterne, and Congreve were among his friends. 
He is described in Sterne’s Letters to Eliza ; was the subject of a 
graceful reference on the part of Burke speaking in the House of 
Commons ; and the letters which passed between him and Pope 
are published in Pope’s Works, vol. viii. (London, 1872). 

Henry, 2nd P^arl Bathurst (1714-1794), was the eldest 
surviving son of the ist earl. Educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, he was called to the bar, and became a K.C. in 1745. 
In April 1735 elected member of parliament for 

Cirencester, and was rewarded for his opposition to the govern- 
ment by being made solicitor-general and then attorney -general 
to Frederick, prince of Wales. Resigning his seat in parliament 
in April 1754 he was made a judge of the court of common pleas 
in the following month, and Income lord high chancellor in 
January 1771, when he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Apsley. Having become Earl Bathurst by his father’s death in 
September 1775, he resigned his office somewhat unwillingly in 
July 1778 to enable Thurlow to join the cabinet of Lord North. 
In November 1779 he was appointed lord president of the 
('ouncil, and left office with North in March 1782. He died at 
Oakley Grove near Cirencester on the 6th of August 1794. 
Bathurst was twice married, and left two sons and four daughters. 
He was a weak lord chancellor, but appears to have been just 
and fair in his distribution of patronage. 

Henry, 3rd Earl Bathurst (1762-1834), the eider son of the 
second earl, was born on the 22nd of May 1762. In April 1789 
he married Georgiana (d. 1841), daughter of Lord (korge Henry 
Lennox, and was meml>er of parliament for Cirencester from 
1783 until he succeeded to tlie earldom in August 1794. Owing 
mainly to his friendship with William Pitt, he was a lord of the 
admiralty from 1783 to 1789 ; a lord of the treasury’ from 1789 
to 1791 ; and commissioner of the hoard of control from 1793 
to 1802. Returning to office with Pitt in May 1804 he became 
master of the mint, and was president of the Board of Trade and 
master of the mint during the ministries of the duke of Portland 
and Spencer Perceval, only vacating these posts in June 1812 
to Ixjcome secretary for war and the colonies under the earl of 
Liverpool. P'or two months during the year 1809 he was in 
charge of the foreign office. He was secretary for war and the 
colonies until Liverpool resigned in April 1827 ; and deserves 
some credit for improving the conduct of the Peninsular War, 
w’hile it was his duty to defend the government concerning its 
treatment of Napoleon Bonaparte. Bathurst’s official position 
caused his name to be mentioned frequently during the agitation 
for the abolition of slavery, and with regard to this traffic he 
seems to have been animated by a humane spirit. He was lord 
president of the council in the government of the duke of Wel- 
lington from 1828 to 1830, and favoured the removal of the dis- 
abilities of Roman Catholics, but was a sturdy opponent of the 
reform bill of 1832. The earl, who had four sons and two 
daughters, died on the 27th of July 1834. Bathurst was made a 
knight of the Garter in 1817, and held several lucrative 
sinecures. 

His eldest son, Henry George, 4th Earl Bathurst (1790- 
t866), was member of parliament for Cirencester from 1812 to 
1834. He died unmarried on the 25th of May 1866, and was 
succeeded in the title by his brother, William Lennox, 5th Earl 
Bathurst (1791-1878), memlw of parliament for Weobley from 
181 2 to 1816, and clerk of the privy council from 1827 to i860, 
who died unmarried on the 24th of February 1878. 

Allen Alexander, 6th Earl Bathurst (1832-1892), was the 
son of Thomas Seymour Bathurst, and grandson of the 3rd earl. 
He was member of parliament for Cirencester from 1857 until be 
became Earl Bathurst in February 1878, and died on the and of 
I August 1892, when his eldest son, Seymour Henry (b. 1864), 

: he(^e 7th Earl Bathurst. 
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BATHURST, a dty of Bathurst county, New South Walesj 
Australia, 144 m. by rail W.N.W. of ^dney on the Great 
Western railway. Pop. (1901) 9223. It is situated on the south 
bank of the Macquarie river, at an devatlon of 2153 ft., in a 
fertile undulating plain on the west side of the Blue Mountains. 
Bathurst has broad streets, crossing one another at right angles, 
with a handsome park in the centre of the town, while many of 
the public buildings, specially the town hall, government build- 
ings, and Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals, are note- 
worthy. Bathurst is the centre of the chief wheati^owing 
district of New South Wales, while gold, copper and silver are 
extensively mined in its vicinity. There are railway works, 
coach factories, tanneries, breweries, flour-nulls and manu- 
factures of boots and shoes and other commodities. The town 
was founded in 1815 by (xovemor Macquarie, taking its name 
from the 3rd Earl Bathurst, then secretary of state for the 
colonies, and it has been a municipality since 1862. 

BATHVILLITE, a naturally occurring organic substance. It 
is an amorphous, opaque, and very friable material of fawn- 
brown colour, filling cavities in the torbanite or Boghead coal of 
Bathville, Scotland. It has a specific gravity of i*oi, and is 
insoluble in benzene. 

BATHYBIUS (jSa^is, deep, and life), a slimy substanc:e 
at one time supposed to exist in great masses in the depths of the 
ocean and to consist of undifferentiated protoplasm. Regarding 
it as an organism which represented the simplest form of life, 
Huxley about 1868 named it liathyhius Haechelii. Bui in- 
vestigations carried out in connexion with the “ ("hallenger ” 
expedition indicated that it was an artificial product, composed 
of a flocculent precipitate of gypsum thrown down from sea- 
water by alcohol, and the hypothesis of its organic cliaracter was 
abandoned by most biologists, Huxley included. 

BATHYCLES, an Ionian sculptor of Magnesia, was commis- 
sioned by tlie Spartans to make a marble throne for the statue of 
Apollo at Amyclae, about 550 Pausanias (iii. 18) gives us a 
detailed description of this monument, which is of the greatest 
value to us, showing the character of Ionic art at the time. It 
was adorned with scenes from mythology in relief and supporting 
figures in the round. 

For a reconstruction, see Furtwaiigler, M eistenveyke dei f^rirch. 
Plastik, j). 70O. 

BATLEY, a municipal borough in the West Riding of York- 
shire, England, within the parliamentary’ borough of Dewsbury, 
8 m. S.S.W. of Leeds, on the Great Northern, London ^ North 
Western, and Lancashire \'orkshire railways, l^op. (1900) 
30,321. Area, 2039 acres. The church of All Saints is mainly 
Perpendicular, and contaias some fine woodwork, mostly of the 
17th century, and some good memorial tombs. The market 
.square contains an excellent gr(mp of modern buildings, including 
the town hall, public library, post office and others. The town is 
a centre of the heavy woollen trade, and has extensive manu- 
factures of army cloths, pilot cloths, druggets, flu.shings, &c. 
The working up of old material as “ shoddy ” is largely carried on. 
There arc also iron foundries, manufactures of machinery, and 
stone (| Harries. Tlic town lies on the south-west York.shire 
coalfield, and there arc a number of collieries in the district. 
The borough is governed by a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors. 

BATON (Fr. baton, basion, from Late Lat. basin, a stick or 
staff), the truncheon carried by a field marshal as a sign of 
authority, by a police constable, &c. ; in music, the stick with 
which the conductor of an orchestra beats time ; in heraldry, the 
fourth part of a bend, frequently broken off short at the ends 
so as to be shaped like a rod ; in Filnglish coats of arms, only as a 
mark of illegitimacy, the baton sinister.” 

BATONl, POMPTO GIROLAMO (1708-1787), Italian painter, 
was bom at Lucca. He was regarded in Italy as a great painter 
in the i8th century, and unquestionably did much to rescue the 
art from the intense mannerism into which it had fallen during 
the preceding century. His paintings, however, are not of the 
highest order of merit, though they are generally graceful, well 
designed, and harmoniously coloured. His best production is 


thought to be his group of “ Peace and War.” Baton! painted an 
unusual number of pictures, and was also celebrated for his 
portraits. 

BATON ROUGEi the capital of Louisiana, U.S«A., and of 
East Baton Rouge parish, on the E. bank of the Mississippi river, 
about 70 m. N.W. of New Orleans. Pop, (1890) 10,478 ; (1900) 
11,269, of whom 6596 were of negro descent; (1906 estimate), 
11 ^ 743 - is served by the \’azoo and Mississippi Valley railway 
and by the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company ; and 
the Texas & Pacific enters Port Allen, just across Uu- river. 
The city lies on the river bluff, secure against the highest Hoods. 
Old houses in the Spanish style give quaintness to its appearance. 
The state capitol was built in 1880 1882, rephicing another 
burned in 1862. At Baton Rouge is the Suite University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical (bllegc (i860), of which the 
Audubon Sugar School, “ for the highest sdentific training 
in the growing of sugar cane and in the technology of sugar 
manufacture,” is an important and distinctive feature. The 
university grew out of the Louisiana State Seminary of learning 
and Military Academy, foundi*d in 1855 near Alexandria and 
opened in i860 under the charge of W. T." Sherman. In 1869 the 
institution was removed to Baton Rouge, and in 1877 if was 
united with the Agricultural and Mechanical College, established 
in 1873 and in 1874 opened at New Orleans. The campus of 
the university is the former barracks of the Baton Rouge garrison, 
occupied by the college since 1886 and transferred to, it by the 
Federal government in 1902. The enrolment of the university 
in 1907-1908 was 636. Other important institutions at Baton 
Rouge are a State Agricultural Experiment Station, asylums 
and schools for the deaf and durnl), for the blind, and for orplians, 
and the .state penitentiary. The surrounding bluff and alluvial 
country is very rich. Sugar and cotton plantations and sul)- 
tropic fruit orchards occ:iij)y tht*. front-lands on the river. The 
manufactures include lumlH-r and cotton seed products, and 
sugar. The value of the city’s factory products increased from 
$717,368 in 1900 to $1,383,061 in 1905 or 92*8%. The city 
is governed under a charter granted by the legislature in 181)8. 
This charter is peculiar in tliat it gives to the city council the 
jiower to elect various administrative hoards -of police, finance, 
&c. — from which the legislative council of most cities is separated. 

Baton Rouge was one of the earliest French settlements in 
the state. As a part of West Florida, it passed into the hands 
of the British in 1763, and in 1779 was captured by Bernardo 
Galvez, the Spanish governor of Louisiana. 'J'he town was 
incorporated in 1817. In 1849 it was made the state capital, 
remaining so until 1862, when Shreveport bocame the (!on* 
federate stale capital. In 1864 the Unionists made New Orleans 
the seal of government. The. Scces.sion Ordinance of Louisiana 
was jiassed on the 26th of January 1861 by a convention that 
met at Baton Rouge. On the 2nd of May 1862 the city wa.s 
captured by the forces of the United States under (!ol. Benjamin 
H. Grierson (h. 1826), who had led raiders tliither from 
Tennes.see ; on the 12th of May it was fonnall)' occupied by 
troops from New Orleaas, ami was .successful!)' defended b\' 
Brig.-Gen. Thomas Williams (1815-1862) against an attack 
by Confederate forces under General John C. Breckinridge on 
the 5th of August 1862 ; Gen. Williams, however, was killed 
during the attack. Baton Rouge* was soon abandoned for a 
month, was then reoccupied, and was held tliroughout the rest 
of the war. It beeame the state capital again in 1882, in accord- 
ance with the state constitution of 1879. For several years 
after 1840 Zachary 'J aylor made his liome on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge. 

BATRACHIA. The arguments adduced by T. 11 . Huxley, 
in his article on this subject in the ninth edition of the Kncytlo- 
paedia Britanntca, for applying the name Amphibia U) those 
lung-breathing, pentadactyle vertebrates which had been first 
severed from the linnaean Amphibia by Alexandre Bron^niart, 
under the name of Batrackia, have not met with universal 
acceptance. Although much used in text-books and anatomical 
worlb in Great Britain and in Germany, ■ the former name has 
been discarded in favour of the latter by the principal authors 

Iir. 17 
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on systematic herpetology, such as W. Peters, A. Giinther and 
E. D. Cope, and their lead is followed in the present article. 
Bearing in mind that Linnaeus, in his use of the name Amphibia, 
was not alluding to the gill-breathing and air-breathing ^riods 
through which most frogs and newts pass in the course of their 
existence, but only wished to convey the fact that many of the 
constituents of the group resort to both land and water (e.g, 
crocodiles), it seems hard to admit that the term may be thus 
diverted from its original signification, especially when such a 
change results in discarding the name expressly proposed by 
Brongniart to denote the association which has ever since been 
universally adopted either as an order, a sub-class or a class. 
Many authors who have devoted special attention to questions 
of nomenclature therefore think Reptilia and Balrachia the 
correct names of the two great classes into which the Linnaean 
Amphibia have been divided, and consider that the latter term 
should he reserved for the use of those who, like that great 
authority, the late Professor Peters, down to the time of his death 
in 1883, would persist in regarding reptiles and batrachians as 
mere sub-classes ( 1 ). However extraordinary it may appear, 
especially to those who bring the living forms only into focus, 
that opposition should still be made to Huxley’s primary division 
of the vertebrates other than mammals into Sauropsida (birds 
and reptiles) and Ichihyopsida (hatrachians and fishes), it is 
certain that recent discoveries in palaeontology have reduced 
the gap lietween batrachians and reptiles to such a minimum 
as to cause the greatest embarrassment in the attempt to draw 
a satisfactory line of separation between the two ; on the other 
hand the hiati>s between fishes and hatrachians remains as wide 
as it was at the time Huxley’s article Amphibia {Encyclopaedia 
Hritannica^ glh ed.) was written. 

'rhe chief character which distinguishes the Batrachians 
from the reptiles, leaving aside the metamorphoses, lies in the 
arrangement of the hones of the palate, where a large para- 
sphenoid extends forwards as far or nearly as far as the vomers 
and widely separates the pterygoids. The bones which hear the 
two occipital condyles have given rise to much discussion, and 
the definition given by Huxley in the previous edition — “ two 
(X*cipital condyles, the Imsi-occipital region of the skull either 
very incompletely or not at all ossified ” — recjuires revision. 
Some authors have held that the bone on which the orcipiUil 
condyles have Ixjcn found most de\Tlo|x;d in some labyrintho- 
donts (2) represents a laige hasi-occipital bearing two knobs 
for the articulation with the first vertebra, whilst the skull 
of the batrachians of the present day has lost the Ixisi-occipital, 
and the (rondyles are furnished by the exoccipitals. On the 
other hand, some reptiles have the occipital condyle divided into 
two and produced either by the ha.si-iK'c'ipital or by the cx- 
occipitals. But the recent find of a well-preserved skull of a 
labyrinthodont {Capitosaiirus stantonensis) from the Trias of 
Staffordshire has enabled A. S. Woodward ( 3 ) to show that, in 
that form at any rate, the condyles arc really exoiTipital, although 
they are separated by a narrow basi-occipital. It is therefore 
very probable that the authors ([uoted in (2) were mistaken in 
their identification of the elements at the b^e of the foramen 
magnum. The fact remains, however, that some if not all of 
the stcgocephalous batrachians have an ossified basi-occipital. 

As a result of his researches on the anomodont reptiles and 
the Stegocephalia ( 4 ), as the extinct onler that includes the 
well kmnvn lahyrinthodonts is now called, we have had the 
proposal by H. Gi Seeley ( 5 ) to place the latter with the reptiles 
instead of with the Imtrachians, and H. Ciadow, in his most 
recent classification (6), places some of them among the reptiles, 
others l>eing left with the hatrachians ; whilst H. Credner, 
basing his views on the discovery by him of various annect- nt 
forms between the Stegocephalia and the Rhynchocephalian 
reptiles, has proposed a class, Eotetrapoda, to include these forms, 
ancestors of the hatrachians proper on the one hand, of the 
reptiles proper on the other. Yet, that the Stegocephalia, 
notwithstanding their great affinity’ to the reptiles, ought to 
be included in the batrachians as Commonly understood, seems 
sufficiently obvious from the mere fact of their passing through 


a branchiate condition, Le. undergoing metamorphosk ( 7 ). 
The outcome of our present knowledge points to the Stegoce- 
phalia, probably themselves derived from the Crossopterygian 
fishes (8), having yielded on the one hand the true batrachians 
(retrogressive series), with which they are to a certain extent 
connected through Caudata and the Apoda, on the other 
hand the reptiles (progressive series), through the Rhyndio- 
cephalians and the Anomodonts, the latter teing believed^ on 
very suggestive evidence, to lead to the mammals ( 9 ). 

The division of the class Amphibia or Batrachia into four 
orders, as carried out by Huxley, is maintained, with, however, 
a change of names : Stegocephalia, for the assemblage of minor 


groups that cluster round 
the Labyrinthodonta of R. 
Owen, which name is re- 
stricted to the forms for 
which it was originally in- 
tended ; Peromela, Urodela, 
Anura, arc changed to 
Apoda, Caudata, Ecaudata, 
for the reason that (unless 
obviously misleading, which 
is not the case in the 
present instance) the first 
proposed name should sup- 
ersede all others for higher 
groups as well as for genera 
and species, and the latter 
set have the l^enefit of the 
law of priority. In tiie 
first subdivision of the ba- 
trachians into two families by 
('. J)uin(fTil in 1806 {ZooL 
AnaL pp. 90-94) these are 
termed “ Anoures ” and 
“ Urodelcs ” in French, 
Ecaudati and Caudati in 
laitin. When Dum^ril’s 
pupil, M. Oppcl, in 1811 
{Ordn, Kept, p. 72), added 
the Caecilians, he named 
the three groups Apoda^ 
Ecaudata and Caudata, The 
J^tin form being the only 
one entitled to recognition 



(Outlines after (ireduer.) 

pm, Praemaxilla. st, Siiprateiu- 
n. Nasal. ^rai. 

m. Maxilla. sq, Stiuamasal. 

/, Lachrymal. pto, Postorbital. 

pf, Praefrontal. qj, (Juaclrato- 

f, Frontal. jngal. 

Jngal. o. Occipital. 

ptf, Postfrontal, pt, Post-tem- 

p. Parietal. poral. 

q, Quadrate. 


in zoological nomenclature, it follows that the last-mentioned 
names should be adopted for the three orders into which recent 
batrachians are divided. 

1 . Stxgoi'KPHAua (10 ). — Tailed, lacertiform or serpentiform ba- 
intchians, with Uic temporal region of thq skuU roofed over by 
]>o.storbitnl, stpiamosal, and supnitcmporal plates .similar to the 
same bones in Crossopterygian hshes. and likewise with pained 
dermal l'K>nes (occipitals and ix>st-temporals) behind the parietal s 
and supratemporals. A parietal foramen ; scales or l)ony scuti's 
frequently present, eKix;ciaUy on the ventral region, which is further 
prott*cte<l by three large bony plates interclavicle and clavicles, 
the latter in addition to cleithra. 


Extinct, ranging from the Up]>er Devonian to the Trias. Our 
knowledge of l>evonian forms is still extremely meagre, the only 
certain prt)of of the existence of pentadactyle vertebrates at tliat 
period resting on the footprints discovered in l*ennsylvania and 
describi'd by O. C. Marsh (11) cis Tinopus antiquus. Sundry remains 
from Belgium, as to the identification of which doubt.s are still 
entertained, have been nwarded by M. T^hest (12) as evidence of 
these batrachians in the Devonian. Over 200 species arc now dis- 
tinguished, from the Carboniferous of Europe and North America, 
the Permian of Spitsbergen,* Europe, North America and South 
Africa, and the Trias of Europe. America. South Africa. India and 
Australia. The forms of batrachians with which we are acquainted 
show the vertebral column to have been evolved in the course ot 
time from a notochordal condition with segmented centra similar 
to that of early Iv^nv ganoid fishes (r.j?. Caturus, Eurycormus), to 
biconcave centra, and finally to the socket-and-lmll condition that 
prevails at the present day. However, owing to the evolution of the 
vertebral column in various <lirect}ons, and to the inconstant state 
of things in certain annectent groups, it is not po.ssible, it .st-ems, to 
apply the vertebral characters to taxonomy with that rigidity which 
E. D. Cope and some other R'cent authors have attempted to enforce. 
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This is particularly evident in the case of the Stegocephaliaus ; and 
recent batrachians, tailed and tailless, show the mode of articulation 
of the vertebrae, whether amphicoelous, opisthocoelous or procoelous. 
to be of but secondary systematic importance in dealing with these 
lowly vertebrates. The following division of the Stcgocepliaiians 
into five sub-orders is therefore open to serious criticism ; but it 
seems on the whole the most natural to adopt in the light of our 
present knowledge. 

A. Rhaohttoiiii (figs. 1 . 2 ). in which the spinal cord rests on the 
notochord, which persists uninterrupted and is surrounded by 
three bony elements in addition to the neural arch: a so-called 
pleurocentrum on each side, which appears to represent the centrum 
proper of reptiles and mammals, and an inlcrcentnim or h\’po- 
centriim below, which may extend to the neural arch, and probably 
answers to the hypapophysis, as it is produced into chevrons in the 
caudal region. Mostly large lorms, of Carlioniferous and Permian 
age, with a more or less complex infolding of the waMs of the teeth. 
Families : Archegosaukidak, Euyopidae, Trimekorhachidak. 
Dissorhopiiidae. The last is remarkable for an extraordinary 
endo- and exo* skeletal carapace, Dissorhophus being descrilxul by 
C ope (13) as a batrachiun armadillo." 

B. Embolomeri, with the centra and intercentra etpially de- 
veloped disks, of which there are thus two to each neural arch : 
t hese disks perforated in the middle for the passage of the notcxrhord. 
Tliis type may be directly derived from the preceding, with which 
it a}}f>ears to be connected by the genus Diplospondylus, Fam. : 
('ricotidae, JVrmian. 

C. Labyrinthodonta, with simple biconcave vertebral <1isks, very 
slightly pierced by a remnant of the notochord and supporting the 
loosely articulated neural arch. This condition is derived from 


ch 
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Fifi. 2 .— A, Dorsal vertebrae. B, Caudal vertebra of Anhc- 
gosatirus. na, .Neural arch ; ch, chorda ; pi, pleurocentrum ; 
ic, inlcrcenlrum. 




out of the very remarkable superficial rcsemblaace between the 
ichthyophi -larva and the Amphiuma, Cope ( 16 ) regarded the Apoda 
as the extremes of a line of degeneration from the Salamanders, with 
Amphiuma as one of the annectent forms. In the opinion of P, and 
F. Sarasin (IT), whose great work on the development of ichthyephis 
is one of the most im- 
portant recent contribii- . a 

tions to our knowledge Ov ) |]\ 

of the batrachians, Am^ 

phiuma is a sort ol neo- .. f Y V 

tenic Caecilian, a larval ^ \ y \ 

form liecome sexually ( Ij ^ 

mature while retaining P / V — \ 

the bninchial respiration. ' _! A ' K- i 

If the absence of limbs -J 

and the reduction of . 

the tail were the only 

chamcteristic of the A 

group, there would lx*. ) f \ 

of course, no objection /— V 

to unite the Caecilians \ A ldr 

with the TJrodeles; but, \ a ( / ^ '\ 

to say nothing of the 

scales, ]>reseiit in many / — 7 \ 

genera of Ajxxlals and [ /p' if A 

absent in all C'aiidales. 1 _ If | ij 

which have Unm shown I) 

by H. Credner to Ik- 

identical in structure with H 

those ol StegocephaJians, 

the f:aecilian skull pre Fig. 3.— A, I>oi sal vertebra ol //y/eR«>- 
• sents features which are fMits (side view and front view). B, Dorsal 
‘not shared by any ol vertebra of (side view and 

, the talk'd batrachians. front Mew), n, Neural canal , f/i. chorda, 
j G. M. Winslow ( 18 ), who (After Crwlnei.) 

has madt' a study ol th(' 

. ctiondrocraniiim of Irhthyophis, coru'lurles that its condition could 
; not have been derived from a UrodeU* form, but points to sonii* more 
! primitive ancestor. That this ancestor was nearly related to. if not 
one ol, the Stegoci^phalians luture <list*oveiy 'mH in all probability 
; show, 

111 . CAniMTA ( 19 ). T.iiled liatrachian.s. with the frontals distinct 
from the )>arietals ami tlie palatines from the niuxillary. Some ol 
the forms breathe by gills tliroughout tlieir <*xiHteiice, anti were 
tormerly rt'garded as establishing a passagi’ from the fishes to the 
i air-breathing tiatrachians. They an* ntm con.sidered as arrested 
! larvae dcscendetl from the latter. One ol the mo.st startling di.s- 
coveries of the decade iH<io-j<xx> was the lad that a mimlxT of forms 
are devoid ol both gills and lungs, and bnjathe merely by the skin 
and the buccal mucose membrane (20). Thn*e blind cavi'-forms an* 
known . one terrestrial - TyphlotriUm, from North America, and 
two peren ni brand iial<’ Ptotetn in Kiirop* and Typhlomol(>e in 
North America. 

j This order contains alxiut 150 species, relerretl to live families; 
I HyI.AICOHATRACHIDAE, SaI.AMA.’^DIUDAK, AMlUlirMlOAl., I'ROTklUAr. 

' Sikenioak. 


(Oudiiie .ifirr Jaekcl.) Fossil remains are few in tin* Dj)jH?r Eocene and Miocene of Europi- 

and the UpixT Crotaceoiis t»l North America. The olde.sf Drcxlele 
tliat of the Rhachitomi^ as shown by the structure of the vertebral ' known is Hylaeohatrackus 1 folio ( 21 ) from the Dower Wealden ol 
column in young specimens. Mostly huge forms from the Trias , Belgium. At present this order is confined to the muthern heim- 
(a few Permian), with true labyrinthic dentition. Families; sphere, with the e.xcepl ion of two from the A rule-^ol Kciiadoi 

Lauyrinthodontidae, Anthracosaoridaic, DENiiRERi'ETinAK, and J^eru, and a PieffuHion from Argentina. 

Nykaniidak. IV. Ec ai'Data (22). Frogs aiui toad*-. Fnui linihs and no (ail. 

D. Microiauria, nearest the reptiles, with persistent notochord Karlins confluent with ulna, and tibia with tibiila ; tarsus (astragalus 
completely surrounded by constricted cylinders on which the neural and calcaneum) elongate, forming an additional .M gnu nl in tin- bind 
arch rests. Teeth hollow, with .simple or only slightly folded w'alls. limb. Caudal vertebra#* fu.sefl inlo a iirostylc or ccx'c yx. Frontal 
Mostly of .small size and abundant in the Carboniferous and Lower bones coiifiuent with fiarielals. 

Permian. Families: Urocordylidak, LLMNERi'EriDAE, Hyiono- 'Phis order embraces about spreies. ol wliicb some 40 an 

MiDAE (fig. 3 ), MicRonRAC[iiT).\E, Dolicjiosomatidae ; the latter lossil.dividedinlotwosub-ordersandsixleenfaniilies; - 
serpentiform, apodal. A. Agloraa. Eustacliian tulx's uni(< <l into a .singk* ostium 

E. BranchiOMiiria, nearest to the true batrachian.s ; with pi*rsistent pharyngeuni ; no longue. Dai TYLET nRii>Ar. PieiiMK. 

non •con.st rioted notochord, surrounded by barrel -sha)x*d, Ixiny B. Pbanarogloiia. HiiKtachian tubes separated ; tongue 

cylinders formed by the neural arch above and a pair of inte*rcentra present. Dlscogeossidae, I*KJOiiMiP/M . HEMn‘HRAC'rii>AK, Ammii- 
Mow, both these elements taking an equal share in the formation gnathodontidae, Hymdak, Bri-ONiDAh. Dkndrophryniscidal, 
of a transverse process on each si<lc for the support of the rib. This Cystignathioak, Dv.scomhuak, GrNvrji'iiRVNiPAE, Engystom.^- 
plan ot structure, apparently cvolvetl out of the rhachitomoiis tyjx? tidar, CERATOBATRAeifiUAK. Ranidai- . Dendrouai idak. 
by su]>prcssion of the pleiiroccntra and the downward extension ITie I^hanerglossa are tlivided into two groups; Anifera and 
of the neural arch, leads to that characteristic ol frogs in which, as Firmisternia, representing two .stages ol evolution. The family 
development shows, the vertebra is formed wholly or for the greater characters are mainly tlenved from theclihitation or non-dilatatiou of 
part by the neural arch (14). Small forms from the Upp<*r Carlxmi- the sacral (liapophyses. and the presence <j 1 teeth in on#* 01 both jaw-., 
ferous and Permian formations. A single family; Branciho-^ or their absence*. The are notewortliy foi th# presen# «* 

s.M'KiDAE. of short ribs to some of the v<*rlebrae, and in some o(h#'i p#»ints also 

II. Apoda (15).- Xo limbs. Tail vestigial or absent. Frontal they approficli the tailt*d batnicbians ; th#*y may b#* s;if#*ly n-garded 
lx>nes di.stinct from parictals ; palatines fused with mHxillarie.s. as, on the \yhoJ#*. the most generalized of kmiwn Kcaudata. Distinct 
Male with an intromittent copulatory organ. Degraded, worm-like ril^ are pres#*iit at an early age in the Aglossa, as disiover«*d by 
batrachians of still obscure affinities, inhabiting tropical Africa. W. G. Ridewoixl (23). 'Ihe recent addition #»f .1 tlnrcl genus of 
soutli-eastern Asia and tropical America. Thirty-three s)H*cies ar#* Aglossa, Hymenorhirus (24) from tropical Africa, <*oni billing char- 
known. No fossils have yet been discovered. It has been attempted acters of Pipa and Xenoput, has removed rwrv d<^ubt a.s to the nsd 
of late to do away wuth this order altogether and to make fh#* afimity which connects thf-.se genera, hlymenochiruj is further re 
Caecilians merely a family ot Ih#* Ilrodeles. This view has originated •' markable Jor the juesi nc#.* ui only •-ix dj'-tm*. t jikces in the vert#*bral 
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colamn, which is thus tlio most abbreviated among all the 
vertebrata. • • 

Fix>gs and toads occur wherever insect food is procurable, and 
their distrilmtion is a WDrld*wide one. with the exception of many 
islands. Thus New Caledonia, which has a rich ana quite special 
lizard -fauna, has no batrachians of its own, although the Australian 
H yla aurea has been introduced w'ith success. New ^*aland possesses 
only one species {Liopelma hochstetteri), which appears to be rare 
and restricted to the North Island. The forest regions of southern 
Asia. Atrica and South America are particularly rich in species. 

According to our present knowledge, the Kcaudata traced 

about as far back in time as the Cauclata. An unmistakable 
batrachian of this order, referred by its doscrilier to Palaeabaitackus, 
a detennination which is only provisional, has licen discovered in 
the Kimmeridgian of the Sierra del MontfiiecJi. Catalonia ( 25 ). in 
a therefore somewhat older formation than the Wealden Caudata 
Hylaenhatmchus, 

Apart from a few unsatisfactory remains from the Eocene of 
Wyoming, fossil tailless lialracliians are otherwise only known fiom 
the OUgocene. Miocene and IMiocene of Europe and India. The.He 
forms differ very little from those that live at the present day in the 
same part of the world, and some of the genera {utscoglossus, Bufo, 
OxyglossHs, Hana) are even identical. Palaeohatra^hus ( 16 ). of which 
a number of species represented by skeletons of the perfect form 
and of the tadpole have been described from Miocene beds in Ger- 
many, Bohemia and France, sc'ems to be referable to the Pelo- 
hatidae ; this genus has been considered as possibly one ol the Aglossa. 
but the absence of ribs in the larvae sjx'aks against such an 
association. 

NiinuTous additions have been made to our knowledge of the 
development and nursing habits, which are extremeh' varied, some 
forms dis|xmsing with or hurrying through the metamorphoses 
and hopping out of the egg in the perfect condition ( 27 ). 

Skelehm.- -In the earliest forms of this order, the Stcgocephalia. 
w»‘ meet w'itli considerable variety in tlu* constitution of the verte- 
brae. and these modiiications have been used for their classification. 
All agree, however, in having each vertelira fonned ol at lea.Ht two 
pieces, the suture between which persists throughout life. In this 
they diticr Irom the thrc*u onlers wfiicli have living representatives. 
Even the inferior urcluvs or chevrons of the tail of salamanders are 
continuously ossilied with the centra. As a matter of fact, these 
vertebrae have no centra jiroper, that part which should correspond 
w'lth the centrum being formiKl, us a study of the development has 
sliown (H. Gadow, 14 ). by the meeting and subsequent complete 
co-OvSsification of the two chief dorsal and ventral pairs of elements 
(taibvcrtetwae of Caudata). or entirely by tlie pair of denial elements. 
In the Ecaudata. the vertebnu* of the trunk arc' formed on two 
diticrcnt plans. In some the notochord remains for a long time 
c'xpcjscd along the ventral surface, and, owing to the absence of 
eartiiagmous formation around it, disappears without ever becom- 
ing investod Otherwise* than by a thin elastic membrane ; it can lie 
tuusily stripped off below the vertebrae in larval specimens on the 
point ol metamorphosing. 'I his has been termed the epichordal 
tyiw. In otlu?rs, which rc'preseiit the peruhvrdal type, the greater 
share of the formation of the wJiole vertebra falls to the (paired) 
doi'sal cartilage, luit tiujre is in addition a narrow ventral or hypo- 
chordal cartilage which fuses witli 11m dorsal or liecomes connecU'd 
with it by calcified tissue ; the notochord is thus completely sur- 
raunded by a thick sheath in tadfioles with inqierfectly developed 
limtiH. This mode of iormation ol Ixiih the arch and the greater 
part or whole ul the so-called centrum from the same cartilage 
explains why there is never a iieuro-central suture in these ba- 
irachiatis. 

Uuniig .segmentation of the dorsal cartilage.s mentioned alx)ve. 
which send out the transverse premesses of diapophysc's. there appears 
between each two centra an intervertebral cartilage, out of which the 
articulating condyle of tin; centrum is foriiied. and becomes attached 



Fig. 4. -The first two vertebrae of Neeturtts ( x S). IV, Atlas ; VP, 
second vertebrae ; a, intercondyloid process of the atlas ; h, the 
articular surfaces for the occipital condvles. The ribs of the second 
vertebra are not repre.scnted. A. Dorsal ; B, ventral ; C, lateral view. 

cither to the vertebra anterior (prococlous type) or posterior (opis- 
thocoelous ty^>e) to it^ if not remaining as an independent, inter- 
vertebral, ossified sphere, as wc sometimes find in specimens of 

POcMdoi. 


In tlie Caudata and Apoda. cartilage often persists between 
the vertebrae; this cartilage may liecomc imperfectly separated 
into a cup-and-ball portion, the cup beloi^ing to the posterior end 
of the vei^bra. In such cases the distinction between amphicoclous 
and opistiK)coelous vertebrae rests merely on a question of ossi- 
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Fig. ^.--Necturus. I‘o.stcrior (A) 
and ventral (B) \'icws of the sacral 
vertebrae (S.l\); .sac- 

ral nbs ; //, ilium ; Is, ischium. 



Fig. 6. —Vertebral 
column of llymeno- 
chirus (ventral view’). 


hcaiion, and has occasionally given rise to misunderstandings in the 
ii.se oi these terms. 

Amphicoclous (bi concave) vertebrae are found in the Apoda and 
in some of the Caudata ; opisthocoelous (convexo-concave) verte- 
brae in the higher Caudata and in the lower Kcaudata ; w’hilst the 
great majority of the Ecaudata have procoelous (concavo-convex) 
verUibrae. 


All living batrachians, and some ot the Sli'goccphalia, have trans- 
verse pnKesses on the vertebral* that sueceed the atlas (fig. 4), some 
of which, in the Can- 
daba, are divided into 
a dorsal and a v(*iitrul 
portion. Ribs are 
present in the lower 
Ecaudata (Discoglos- 
sidae and larval 
Aglossa), but they are 
never connected with a 
sternum. Tt is in fact 
doubtful w'hethcr the 
so-called stenuim of 
batrachians, in most 
cases a nu‘re plate ot 
cartilage, has been cor- 
rectly identified as such. 

When limbs are present, 
one vertebra, rarely two 
(fig- 5) OT three, are 
distinguished as sacral, 
giving attachment to 
the ilia. In the Ecau- 
data, the form of the 
transN’crse processes of 
the sacral vtTtebra 
varies very consider- 
ably, and lias afforded 
im^rtant characters to 
the systematist. In 
accordance w’ith the 
saltatorial habits of the 
memliers of this order, 
the vertebrae, which 
niiml)er irom 40 to 
in the Caudata, to up- 
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Chondrocraqium of Pana escu^ 
lettla — ventral a.spcct. 

'I'hc rhinal process. 

The praenasal processes. 

The alinasal proces-ses, shown by the 
removal of part of the floor of the 
left nasal chamber. 

The antorbital process. 

The pedicle ol the suspen.sorium 
continued into tv, the ventral crus 
ot the suspensorium. 

Us dorsal crus. 


The tegmen tympani. 

The sphen-ethmoid. 

The cxoccipitals. 

“P* The quadratojugal. 

wards of 200 in the //, \\ VI. Foramina bv w’hich the optic, 
Apoila, have become trigeminal and portio dura, and ab- 

rcduced to 10 as the ducens nerves leave the skull, 

nomial number, viz.. 

eight praecaudal. one iwicral and an elongate coccyx or urostyle, 
formed by coalescence of at least tw'o vertebrae. In some genera 
this coccyx is fused with the ninth vertebra, and contributes to the 
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sacnioi> whilst in a few others the number of segments is still 
further reduced by the co-ossification of one or two vertebrae 
preceding that corresponding to the normal sacral and by the fusion 
of the two first vertebrae, the extreme of reduction being found in 



Kir,. 8. -The skull of hhthvophis gluHnonns. A. Dorsal; B, 
ventidl ; C, lateral view. 'J'he letters h;ivc the same siguification as 
below. 

tlie genus Uymenochivu’i, the vertebral column ul which is ligured 
here (lig. O). 

As slatc-d above in the definition of thx.* order, the Stegocephulia 
hav<! retained most ot the cram.d Ikiuos wliich arc to lx‘ toiind in the 
( Tossopterygian Jishes, and it is worth)’ of note tluit the bones termed 
post-temporals may give attax'hment to a lurther lione so prolonged 
backwards as to suggest the probability oi tJie skull Udng connected 
with the shoulder-girdle, as in most teWoRtoiue tislies. Idiis sup- 
}>ositLon is supported by a specimen Irom the Lower F'crmiaii ol 
Anlun, determined as Aitimuhn) frossafdi, jict|uired in looi by the 
flritish Museum, which sliows a bone, similar to tin? so called cpiotic 
cornu ” of the microsaurians, Ceiaterpeton and St tncoiaiirus, to have 
the relations of the supni-clcitlirura at fishes, thus confirming a 
suggestion made by VV. Andrews ( 28 ). A.s in fishes also, the 
sensory canal system must have been liighly developed on the .skulls 
ol many labyrinthodonts, and the imjiressions left by these canals 
have been utilized by morjihologists lor homologizmg the various 
elements ol the cranial roof with tlio.se ot Crossop ter^'gia ns. The 
pineal lomiiien, in the parietal bones, is as coiLstantly prestmt as it 
is aUsi-nt in the other orders. Allluiugh not strictly forming i^art 
ot the skull, allusion sliould be iniide here to the ring of scJi-rotic 
plates which has been found m many of the Stegocephalia, and 
which is only lound elsewhere in a lew Cn>ssopterygian fish<*s as well 
as in many reptiles and birds. 

In the orders which are still represented at the present day, the 
bones ol lh(‘ skull are reduced in number and the “ prmiordiid 
skull,’* or chondrocranmin (lig. 7), remains to a giealer or les.s extent 
iinossilied, even in the adult. Huxley's figures of the skull ol a 
caecilian {hhthyophis glutniosus). lig. S, ol a perennibranchiate 
urodele {Secturns maculosus - MenohfdVf hits hiteralts)^ fig. <1. and of 
a trog [Ha^ui esruleuta). hg. 10, are Jieie given for comparison. 

The skull, in the A potlu, i-s remarkably .solid and compact, and it 
possesses a poslorintal or ])iJsttrontal Ixme (marked i in tlie figure) 
winch does not exist in any of the other living balnichiaiis. The* 
stpiamosal bone is large ami either in contact with the frontals and 
parietals or separated Irom lliem by a Vcumity ; the* orbit is some 
1 imes roofed over by bone. The presence, in sonu; genera, ol a s»-coiid 
low ot mandibular ti-eth scHinis to indicate the lorm<*r existence ot 1 
a s})lenial element, sticli as exists in Siren among the Caudata and ! 
apparenlly in the labyrinthodonts. 

fn the Caudata. tlie frontiils remain likewise' di.stinct from the 
])arielaJs, wliilst in the Ecaudatei the two elements are Jusi*d into 
one, and in a few lorms (Aglossa, scjme Pelohatxdde) the paired con- 
dition of tliese bones has disappeansl in tht; adult. ITefrontal Ixmu s 
;ire present in the Salamandridae and Ampkimmdar , but a]jB(*iit (or 
lused witi) the na.sals) in the other Caudata ami m the Ecaudata. 
In most of the former the palatines fuse with tlie vomers, whilst they 
^ einaiu distinct, unh'ss entirely lost , in the latter. The vomer is single, 
or absent, in the Aglossa. la the lower jaw of most of the Ecaudata 
the symphysial cartilages ossify s«*paiat«dy from the dentary Ijoucs. 
forming the .so-called mcnto-meckidian lioncs ; but these symphy-siai 
liones, M> di.stinct in the frog, are le.ss so in the HyLidae and Bufomdae, 
almost mdistmguisliable in the Pelohaiuiae and JJtscoghssidae, whilst 
m the Aglossa they do not exist any more tlian in the otlurr ordtns 
ol batrachians. 


No batraohian ia known to possess an ossified azygous supr^^ 
occmttal. * 

Although there are four branchial arches m all the larval forms 
of the three ordere, and throughout life in the Sirenidae, the perenni- 






Fig. 9. -Lateral, dor.saJ and ventral vm’ws ol the cranium ol 
Xriittrus nifu u/okus. In the doxsal \ lew', the bom s aie lemoved Irom 
the h*ft half ol the .skull , m the ventral view, the ]>arasphenoid, 
palato-pterygoid. anrl voiucis are given 111 outliiu*. 'I he letters have, 
for the most part, the .same sigmiieatian as iK-iort*. 


\lt,p, J'o^tenor division ol the 
seventh iiervi*. 

VII. C'horda tympam. 

V^V'-*,V^ First, second and fhiril 
divisions ol the trigeminal. 
Stajiedio-siispen.sorial liga- 
ment. 

h.s.l, Ilyo-suspensorial ligaim nt. 
m.kd, MandibuUi-hyoid ligament. 

Jih\ Bffl, Ba 


ft, .Xsiemlmg jirocess oi the 
suspensonum. 

p. Fterygo-palatine process. 
ff, ( >iiadrate process. 

Otic ])rocess. 

Sn, 1 ^>sl erior nares. 

Mfk, Meckel's cartilage. 

(il. (fig. 10). The jKisition ol tli« 
glottis. 
nlbramJiiuls. 


branchiate Prulndae have only three (see fig. ji). In the adult 
Apoda these arches and the hyoid fu.se into three tninsvers<-, tuivc-d 
or angular Ixones (sire fig. 1 ^), tbe two poslmor diseonuected from 
the hyoid. In the Ecaudata, as shown by K. (iaup|) ( 29 ) and f»y 
W. C. Ridew’ood ( 80 ), the whole hyobranclnal apparatus forms a 
cartilaginous continuum, and during melaaiiorplioMs flie branclMaJiH 
disapjiear without a trace. The hyoid ol tie- adult Irog (fig, iz) 
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consists of a plate of cartilage with two slender cornua, three pro> 
cesses on each side, and two long bony rods liehind. termed 

the thyro-hyals, which 
embrace the larynx. 
In the Aglossa, which 
are remarkable for the 
large size and com- 
plexity of the larynx, 
the thyro-hyal bones 
are incorporated into 
the laryngeal appara- 
tus. whUst the recently 
discovered Hymeno- 
chirtis is further re- 
markable for the large 
size and ossification of 
the hyoidean cornua 
(ceratdiiyals), a feature 
which, though not un- 
common among the 
salamanders, is unique 
among the Ecaudata 
( 31 ). 

The pectoral girdle 
of the Stcgocephalia is, 
of course, only knoun 
from the ossified ele- 
ments. the identifica- 
tion of which has given 
rise to some diversiW 
of opinion. But C. 
Ciegenbaur’s ( 82 ) inter- 
pretation may Ik' re- 
garded as final. Ht* 
has shown that, as 
in the Crossopteiygian 
and C hondrostean 
ganoid fishes, there 
an* two clavicular ele- 
ments on each side ; 
the lower corres|M>nds 
to th(' clavicle of n*p- 
liles and higher verte- 
brates, whilst the up- 
per corresponds to 
lh<‘ clavicle of teleos- 
tean fislies, and has 
lieen named by him 
“ch’ithrum.” .\s stated 
aliove, tliere is strong 
evidence in favour of 
the view that some 
form.s at least pos- 
sessed in addition a 
**8upracleithrum,” cor- 
responding to the 
supra-clavicle of bony 
fisnes. The element 
often lermed “ cora- 
coid ” in these fossils 
would Ik* the scapula. 
The clavicles rest on a 
large discoidal, rhom- 
or T - shaiM'd 
median Ikuic, which 
clearly corresponds to 
the intcrelaviele of 
reptiles. 

I'he pt'ctoral girdle 
of the living ty|HJS of 
balnachians is dis- 
tinguishalde into a 
scapular, a coracoidal, 
an<i a praecoracoidal 
region. In most of the 



Fia. lo. —Dorsal, ventral, lateral and pos- 
tenor views of the skull of Hava escuievfa. 
The letters liave the same signification 
throughout. 

Hy, Hyoidean cornu. 
P.S, Paraspheuoid. 

.Angulare. 
f). Den tale, 

\ 


Vo, 

Na. 

S.e. 

/’*. 

Ha. 


Pmx, PremaxiUa. 

Af.r, Maxilla. 

Vomer. 

Nasal. 

Sphen-ethinoid. 
Frontal. 

Parietal. 

/•* O. Exoccipital. 

Fp, Epiotic prtKess. 

Pr O, Pro-otic. ^ 
/./, Tegmentynipani. 
Sq. Squamosal. 

Q.J, Quadrato-jugal. 
PP, Pterygoid, an- 
terior process. 
Internal pixicess. 
Pf", l^sterior or exter- 
nal proc'.^s. 

Ca, Coluniella auris. 

St» Stapt?s. 


H. 


Foramen of exit 
of tlie trige- 
minal. 

Of the opt!' 


X, Of the pneumo- Caudata the scapular 


gastric and region alone ossifies, 
glosso-pharyu- Ecaudata 

\T\ ner\T*». coracoid is lionv 

V . horaiiien by clavicle is fre- 

which the or- quently developed over 
a ? pruecoracoid car- 

lilage. In these ba- 
the fifth passes trachians the pectonil 
to the nasal ^rch falls into two dis- 
cavity. tinct types the arc*- 

fermts, in which the 
pnH:oracoid (•fclavich*) and coracoid are widely separated from 
each other distallv and connected by an arched cartilage (the epi- 
loracoid). the riglht usually overlapping the left; and the firmi 



Fig. II. — Hyoid and branchial 
apparatus of Necittnts maculosus. 


Hh, Hypo-hyal. 

Ch. Cerato-hyal. 
Zy/>^ First basi- 
brancliial. 
/>V^®,Ossifi ed secon d 
inisil>ranchiu]. 


First, second 
and third e]ii- 
branchials. 

Gl, Glottis. 


Sternal, in w'hich both precoracoid and coracoid nearly abut on the 
median line, and are only narrowly separated by the more or less 
fused epicoracoids. The former is exemphfied by the toads 
and the lower Ecaudata, whilst the latter is characteristic of the 
true frogs (Ranidae), although when quite young these batrachians 
present a condition similar to that which persists throughout life 
in their lower relatives. A cartilage in tlie median line in front of 
the prccoracoids, sometimes 
sup^rted by a bony style, 
is the so-called omosternum ; 
a large one behind the cora- 
coids, also sometimes pro- 
vided with a bony style, has 
been called the sternum. 

But these names will prob- 
ably have to lie changed 
when the homologies of 
these parts are better under- 
stood. 

The pelvic arch of some 
of the Stegocephalia con- 
tained a well-ossified pubic 
clement, w'hilst in all other 
batrachians only the ilium, 
or the ilium and the ischium 
are ossified. In the Ecau- 
data the ilium Ls greatly 
elongated and the pubis and 
ischium are flattened, dis- 
coidal, and closely applied 
to their fellows by their inner 
surfaces ; the pelvic girdle 
looks like a pair of tongs. 

The long l)oncs ol the 
limbs consist of an axis of 
cartilage ; the extremities 
of the cartilages frequently 
undergo calcification and 
are thus converted into epiphyses. In the Ecaudata the radius and 
ulna coalesce into one Ikwk*. The carpus, which remains cartilagin- 
ous in many of the Stegcxrejihalia and Caudata, contains six to eight 
elements when the mantis is fully developed, whilst the number is 
reduced in tliose forms which have only two or tlm‘e digits. Except 
in some of the Stegocephalia. then* are only four funetional digits 
in the inaniis, but the Ecaudata have a more or less distinct nidi* 
ment of pollex ; in flu* Caudata it seems to be the outer digit which 
has been suppressed, as atavistic reappearance of a fifth digit tak(*s 
place on the outer side of the mamis, as it does on the pes in those 
forms in w'hich the toes are reduced to four. 1'he usual numlier of 
plialangesis 2, 2. 3, 2 in the Stegocephalia and Caudata, 2, 2. 3. 3 in the 
Ecaudata. In the foot the digits usually nnmlx*r five, and the phalanges 
2, 2, 3. 3, 2 in the Caudata. 2, ?, 3, 4. 3 in the Stegocephalia and 
Ecaudata. Tht?re are occasionally intercalary ossifications tK*tw>‘en 
the two distal phalanges ( 83 ). There are usually nine tarsal elem(»nts 
in the Caudata ; this number is reduced in the Ecaudata. in which 
the two bones of the proximal row (sometimes coalesced) an* much 
elongated and form an additional segment to the greatly lengthened 
hind-limb, a sort of crus secundarium. In the Ecaudata also, the 
tibi.i and fibula coalesc e into one bone, and two or three small lx>nes 
on the inner side of the lai-sus form what has been regarded as a 
rudimentary digit or " prehallux.” 

Integument . — In all recent batrachians, the skin is naked, or if 
small scales are presimt. as in many of tin* 

Apoda, they are concealed in the skin. TIu* 
extinct Stegocephalia, on the other liand, 
were mostly prote*cted, on the ventral sur- 
face at least, by an armour of overlapping 
round, oval, or rhomlxiidal scales, often 
ver>' similar to thasc of CTossopterygian or 
ganoid fishes, and likew ise disjiosed m trans- 
verse oblii|ue lines converging forwards on 
the middle line of the belly. Sometimes 
these scales assumed the importance of 
scutes and formed a carapace, as in the 
” batrachian armadillo ” discovered by E. 

D. Cope. A few frogs ha\'e the skin of the 

back studded with stellate bony deposits 

{Phyllomedusa. Nototrrma), whilst two genera view* of the hyouV cif 
are remarkable for ix)sst>ssing a lx>ny dorsal ii„„aesculenta. o, An- 
shield, free from the vertebrae {Ceratorphrys) tcrior * h lateral * c 
or ankylosc*d to them {Brachycephalus). posterior' processes; 
None of the Stegocephalia appears to hac*e thvrohvafs. 
lx*en provided with claws, but some living ’ * ‘ * 

liatracnians {Onychodactylus, Xenopns, Hymenochirws) have the tips 
of some or all of the digits protected by a claw-like horny sheath. 

The integument of tailed and tailless batrachians is remarkable 
for the great abundance of follicular glands, of which there may 
be two l&ds, each having a special secretion, which is alwa3rs more 
or less acrid and irritating, and affords a means of defence against 
the attacks of many carnivorous animals. A great deal has been 



Fig. 12. — Ventral 
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published on the poisonous secretion of batrachians (84), which is 
utilised by the Indians of South America for poisoning their arrows. 
Some of the poison>secreting glands attain a greater complication 
of structure and are remarkable lor their large size, such as the so- 
caUed '* parotoid ” glands on the back of the 
head in toads and salamanders. 

In all larval forms, in the Caudata. and in 
a few of the Ecaudata {Xeuopits, for instance), 
the epidermis becomes modifted in relation 
with the termination of scnsor>' nerves, and 
gives rise to organs of the same nature as 
those of the lateral line of fishes. In addition 
to diffuse pigment (mostly in the epidermis), 
the skin contains granular pigment stored up 
in cells, the chromatophores. restricted to the 
cutis, which are higlily mobile and send out 
branches which, by contraction and expan- 
sion. may rapidly alter the coloration, most 
batrachians l^ing in this re.spcct cpiiic com- 
parable to the famous chameleons. Besides 
white (guanine) cells, the pigment includes 
black, brown, yellow and red. The green 
and blue, so fre(]ueni in frogs and newts, 
are merely subjective colours, due to inter- 
ference. On the mechanism of the change of 
colour, cf. W. Bicdermann ( 36 ). 

One of the interesting recent discoveries is 
that of the “ hairy” frog (TrichohaUachus), in 
which the sides of the boily and limbs are 
covered with long villosities, the function of 
which is still unknown ( 36 ). 

'I'hc nuptial horny asperities with which 
the mules of many liatrachlans arc provided, 
for the purpose of clinging to the females, will 
be noticed below, under the heading Pairing 
and Ovipostiion. 

Deutition. -In the Microsauria and Branch- 
iosauria among the Stegoccphalia. as in the 
other orders, the hollow, conical or slightly 
curved teeth exhibit simple or only slightly 
folded walls. But in the I^byrinthodonta, 
grooves are more or less marked along the 
teeth and give rise to folds of the wall which, 
extending inwards and ramifying, protlucc the 
complicated structure, exhibited by trans- 
verse .sections, whence these batrachians de- 
rive their name ; a somewhat .similar com- 
plexity of stnictun* is known in some holop- 
tychian (dendrodont) Crossopterygian fishes. 
In the remarkable salamander Autodax, the 
teeth in the jaws are compressed, shaqi-edgcd, 
lancet shaped. Tht; teeth are not implante<l 
in sockets, but become ankylosed with the 
Ixmcs that bear them, and are replaced by 
others dcNeloped at their bases. Teeth are 
pres<’nt in the jaws of all known Stegocephalia 
and Apoda and of nearly all Caudata, Siren 
alone presenting plates of horn u])on the 
gingival surfaces of the premaxillae and of 
the clcntary elements of the mandible. But 
they arc nearly always absent in the lower 
jjiw of the Eaiudata (exceptions in Hemi- 
phractits, Amphignathodon, Amphodm^ Ceraio- 
batrachtts, the male of Dimorphognaihus), many 
of which (toads, for instance) are entirely 
edentulous. 

There is great variety in the distribution 
of the teetli on the palate. They may occur 
simultaneously on the vomers, the palatines, 
the pterygoi<ls and the parasphenoid in 
some of the Stegocephalia {Dawsonia, SeeUya. 
Acanthostfuna), on tlie x'omers, palatines and 
parasphenoid in many salamandrids {Pletho- 
dvntinae ami Destnognaihinae), on the vomers, 
pterygoids and parasphenoid (some Pelobates)^ 
on the vomers and parasphenoid {Triprion, 
Amphodus), whilst in the majority of other 
batrachians they are confined to the vomers 
and palatines or to the vonit?rs alone (87). 

As regards the alimentary organs, it will 
suffice to state, in this very brief sketch, that 
all batrac Ilians being carnivorous in their 
perfect condition, the intestine is never very 
long and its convolutions are few and simjile. 
But the larvae of the Ecaudata are mainly 
herbivorous and the digestive tract is accordingly extremely elongate 
and coiled up like the spnng of a watch. The gullet is short, except 
in the Apoda. The tongue is rudimentary in the perennibranchiate 
Caudata, well developed, and often protrusiie, in the Salamandridae 
and most of the Ecaudata, totally absent in the Aglossa. 
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Tlie organs of circulation cannot be dealt with here ; the most 
important addition made to our knowledge in recent years being 
found in the contributions of F. Hochstettor (88) and ot G. B. Howes 
( 39 ). dealing with the azygous (posterior) cardinal veins in sala- 
manders and some of the Ecaudata. The heart i.s situated quite 
forward, in the gular or pectoral region, even in those tailed 
batrachians which have a serpentiform Ixxly, whilst in the Apoda 
(fig. 13) it is moveti back to a distance which is comparable to that it 
occupies in most of the snakes. 

The Pespiratorv Organs. -The larynx, which is rudimentarv in 
most of the Caudata and in the Apoda, is highly develo])cd in the 
Ecaudata, and Ixscomes the instrument of the powerful voice with 
which many of the frogs and toads are provided. 'J*he lungs are long 
simple tubes in some ot the perennibranchiate Caudata ; Ihcv gener- 
ally shorten or become cellular in the salamandrids, and attain their 
highest development in the Ecaudata. especially in such forms as 
the burrowing Pelobates. Although the lungs aVe present in such 
forms as preserve the jri^s throughout life, it is highlv remarkablc 
that quite a number of abranchiate salamanders, liclonging mostly 
to the subfamilies Desmognathiiute and Plethodontinae, are devoid 
of lungs and breatlie entirely by the skin and by the bucco- pliaryngcal 
mneos? membrane (20). Some of the Salantandrinae show the inter- 
mediate conditions which have led to the suppression oi the trachea 
and ]ung.s. In the Apoda. as in many .serpentiform reptiles, one of 
the lungs, either the right or tlu* left, is much le.ss developed than the 
other, often very short. 

V rino-genital Organs. -The genital glands, ovaries and testes, arc 
attached to the dorsal wall of the body-cavity, in the immediate 
vicinity of the kidnevs, with which the ma!<* glands are intimately 
connected. The ovkfucts are long, usually more or le.ss convoluted 
tnU'S which oj>en posteriorly into the cloaca, while their anterior 
ajierture Is situated far forward, sometimes close to the roof of the 
lung ; their walls secrete a gelatinous substance* which inve.sts the 
ova as they de.scend. In most male batrachians the testes are 
drained by transverse canals which oi>on into a longitudinal duct, 
which Jilso receives the canals of the kidnt'ys, so that this common 
duct conveys both sperma and urine. In some of the discoglossid 
frogs, howevL'r, the seminal fluct is quite independent of tin* kidney, 
which has its own canal, or true ureter. Many ot the Kcaiulata have 
remnants of oviducts, or Miilh'rian ducts, most developed in Unfo, 
which gcnu.s is also remarkable as possessing a problematic organ, 
Bidder's organ, situated Udween the testis and the adipose or 
fat-bodies that surmount it. This has liecn regarded by some 
anatomists as a rudimentary ovary. Female salamandrids are 
provided with a receptaculum scniinis. ’ C'opulatory organs are absc*nl, 
excejit in the Apoda, in which a portion of the cloaca can be everted 
and acts as a penis. The urinary bladder i.s alway.s large. 

1'he spermatozoa liave received a great share of attention, on 
the part not only of anatomists and physiologists, but «!\en of sys- 
tematic workers (40). Thi.s is due to the great amount of dif 1 eri*nce 
in structure and size between these elements in the various genera, 
and also to tlie fact that otherwise closely allied spi»ci<‘s mav differ 
very considerably in this nvspect. The failure to obtain hybrids 
between certain species ot Rana has Ixicn attributed principally to 
these differences. The sfxirmatozoa of Discoglossus are remarkable 
for their great size, measuring lliree millimetres in Icnf^th. 

Pairing and Oeiposf/iVm.- - Batrachians may Ixs divided into foiii 
categories under this head : - - (i) no amplexation ; (2) aniplexation 
without internal fecundation ; (3) amplexation with internal fecun- 
dation ; (4) copulation proper. The first category embraces many 
a<{uatic newts, the .second nearly all the Ecaudata. the third the rest 
of the Caudata, and the fourth the A])Oda. 

In the typical newts {Molge) of Europe, the males are tidorned 
during the breeding season w’ith bright colours and crests or other 
ornamental dermal appendages, and, ri*sorting to the water, they 
engage in a lengthy courtship accompanied by lively evolutions 
around the females, near which they depo.sit tlieir spermatozoa in 
bundles on a g(‘Iatinous mass, the sjicrmalophore, probably secreted 
by the cloacal gland. This arrangement facilitates the internal 
fecundation of the female without copulation, the female absorbs 
the spermatozoa by s(|ueezing them out of tlie sjK‘rmatophori- 
tietwecn the cloacal lips. Other iiewti, and many salamanders, 
whether terre.strial or aquatic, pair, the male embracing the female 
about the fore limbs or in the pelvic region, and the males of such 
forms arc invariably devoid ol ornamental .secondary st^xual char- 
acters ; but in spite of this amplexation the .same mode 0/ fcciin 
dation by means of a spermatojiliore is resorted to. although it may 
happen that the contents of the sp(.rmat*^iphore are absorlKsl direct 
from the cloaca of the male. The s]U*nnatozoa thus reaidi tiu! eggs 
in the oviducts, where they may develop entirely, some of the 
salamanders being viviparous. 

In all the tailless batrachians (with the exception of a single known 
viviparous toad), tlie male clings to the female round the breast, at th<i 
arm-pits, or round the wai.st, and awaits, often for hours ov days, 
the depo.sit]on of the ova, which are. immediately fecundated by 
several seminal emissions. 

The fourth category is represented by the Apo^la or Caecihaii'', 
in which, as we have statea above, the male is provided with an 
intromittent organ. Some of these batrachians are viviparous. 

In those s{>ecie8 in which the embrace is of long duration the limb'. 
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of the male, usually the fore limbs (pleuiodele newt. Ecaudatal. 
rarely the hind limbs (a few American and European newts), acoora- 
ing to the mode of amplexation, acquire a greater development, and 
are often arnu^d with temporary horny excrescences which drop ofi 
after the paici^ season. These asperities usually form brush-like 
patches on the inner aide of one Or more of the digits, but may extend 
over the inner surface of the limbs and on the breast and chin ; 
the use of tliem on these parts ts sufheientiy obvious, but they are 
sometimes also present, without apparent function, on various parts 
of the foot, as in Discoghssus, Bombinator, and Pelodyies, In some 
species of the South American frogs of tlie genns Lepiodactylus the 
breast and hands are armed with very large spines, which inflict 
deep wounds on the female held in emttface. 

In most of the Caudata, the eggs are deposited singly in the axils 
of water plants or on leaves which the female folds over the egg wiiii 
her hind limbs. The eggs are also deposited singly in some of the 
lower Ecaudata. In many of the Ecaudata. and in a few of the 
Caudata and Apoda, the eggs are laid in strings or bands which arc 
twined round ^uatic plants or carried by tiic parent ; whilst in 
other Ecaudata they form large masses wliicb cither float on the 
surface of the water or sink to the bottom. 

A few batrachians retain the ova within the oviducts until the 
young have undergone ixirt or the whole of the metamorphosis. Vivi- 
parous parturition is known among tlie Caudata {Salamatidra, 
Speletpes fuscus), and the Apoda (Dermnphis ihomensis, Typkhnectes 
compfessicauda) : also in a little toad {Psetidophryne vivipara) re- 
cently discovered in G(Tman East Africa ( 41 ). 

Development and Metamorphosis. --- In a great number of ba- 
trachians, including most of the European species, the egg is .small 
and tlie food-yolk is in insufficient quantity to form an external 
appendage of the embryo. But in a few European and North 
American species, and in a great many inliabitants of the tropics, 
the egg is large and a considerable portion of it persists for a long 
time as a yolk-sac. Although the segmentation is always complete, 
it is very irregular in these types, some of which make a distinct 
approach to the meroblastic egg. 

With the exception of a number of forms in which the whole 
development takes place within the egg or in the Ixidy of the mother, 
batrachians undergo metamorpho.scs, the young passing through 
a free-swimming, gill-breatlung period of ‘ considerable duration, 
during which their appearance, structure, and often their rAgime. 
are e.s.sentially different from those of the mature form. Even tht? 
fossil Stegoccphalvt undt'rwent metamon^hosis. as we know from 
various larval remains first described as Branckiosaurus. They are 
less marked or more gradual in the Apoda and Caudata than in 
Ecaudata, in which the stage known as tadpole is very unlike the 
Irog or toad into which it rather suddenly passes (see Tadpole). 
In the Caudata, external gills (three on each side) |x;rsist until the 
close of the metamorphosis, whilst in the Apoda and Ecaudata 
they exist only during the earlier periods, tieing afterwards replaced 
by internal gills. 

Many cases are known in which the young liatrachiaii enters the 
world in ' the pttrfect condition, as m the black salamander of the 
Alps (Salamaiidra atra), the cave salamundi:r {Spelerpes fuscus), the 
caix:ilian TypMimectes, and a number of frogs, such as Pipa, Rhinih- 
dttma, Hvlodes, some Nototrema, liana opisthodon, &c. A fairly 
complete bibliographical index to tht^e ca.He.H and the most remark- 
able instances of parental care in tailless batrachians will be found 
in the interesting articles by Lilian V. Sampson ( 42 ). and by G. 
Brundes and W. Sclioenichen ( 43 ). It will suffice to indicate here 
111 a synoptic form, as was done by the present writer many years 
ago, wlum our knowledge of those wanders of batrachian life was 
far less advanced than it is now, the principal modes of protection 
which are resorted to - 

1. Protection by moans of nests or nurseries. 

.A. In enclosures in the water, ffylafaber. 

B. In nests in holes near the water. Rhacophovus, Lepto^ 
dactylns. 

r. In nests overhanging the wntvr. ~ Rhacophorns, Chiro- 
mantis. Phvllomedusa. 

D. On trees or in moss away from the wsiior. - Rana opistho- 

don, Hylodes, Hvlella “platyicphala. 

E. In a gelatinous bag in the water.- Phrynixatns, Salaman- 

drella. 

2, Direct nursing by the parents. 

A. Tadpoles ^transixirted from one placid to another. — 

Dendrttbates, Phyllobaies, Saoglossus. 

B. Eggs protected by the parents who coil themselves round 

or sit *’ on* them* — Mantokhryne, Desmognalhtis, 
Atitodax, Pkthodon, Cryptohramhus, An^hiuma, 
li'hlhyophis, Hypogeophis, Stphonops. 

C. Eggs carried by the parents. 

(a) Hound the legs, bv the male. — Alytes, 

(b) On the back, by the lemale. 

(i) ICx posed.* Uvia H, tfvaxsti, Cerato- 

kytu. 

i) In cell-like pouches. — Pipa. 

3) In a common pouch. — Sototrema, Amphi- 
gnaiAodon, 


(r) On the belly. 

(1) Exposed, by the female. — Rhacopkorus fa 

tictUatus. 

(2) in a pouch (the produced vocal sac), by the 

male. — Rkinoderma, 

(d) In the mouth, by the female. — Hylamhates brevi- 
rostris. 

Geographical DistribuHon.-^l{ a division of the world according 
to its batrachian faunae were to be attempted, it would differ very 
considerably from that which would answer for the principal groups 
of reptiles, the lizards especially. We should have four great 
realms: — (i) Europe and Northern and Temperate Asia, Africa 
north of the Sahara (palaearctic region) and North and Central 
America (nearctic region) ; (2) Africa and South-Eastern Asia 

(Ethiopian and Indian region) ; (3) South America (neotropical 
region) ; and U) Australia (Australian region). The first would be 
characterized by the Caudata. which are almast confined to it 
(although a few species penetrate into the Indian and neotropical 
regions), the Discoglossidae, mostly Europaeo-Asiatic, but one genus 
in California, and the numerous Pelobalidae ; the second by the 
presence of Apoda, tiie prevalence of firmisternal Ecaudata and the 
absence of Hylidae ; the third by the presence of Apoda, the pre- 
valence of arciferous Ecaudata and the scarcity of Ranidae ; the 
fourth by the prevalence of arciferous Ecaudata and the absence of 
Ranidae, as well as by the absence of cither Caudata or Apoda. 
Madagascar might almost stand as a fifth division of the world, 
characterized by the total absence of Ciiudata, Apoda, and arciferous 
Ecaudata. But the close relation of its very ricli frog-fauna to that 
of the Ethiopian and Indian regions speaks against attaching too 
great importance to these negative features. It may be noted here 
that no two parts of the world differ so considtsrably in their Ecau- 
data as do Madagascar and Australia, the former having only 
Firmisternia, the latter only .Arcifera. Although there is much 
similarity between tlie Apoda of Africa and ol South America, one 
genus Iming even common to lx>th parts of the world, the frogs are 
extremely difiercnl, apart from the numerous representatives of 
the wddely distributed genus Rufn. It may l>c said that, on the whole, 
thi* distribution of the batrachians agrees to some extent with that 
of fresh-water fishes, exci^pt for the much less marked aifinity 
between South America and A Inca, although even amoug the former 
wo have the striking example of the distribution of the very natuDd 
group of the aglossal liatrachians, repre.sented by Pipa in Soiilh 
America and by Xenopus and Hymenochirus in Afnca. 
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G. A. Boulengcr, “ Reptiles and B<ilracliian.s ol the Solomon Lslands.” 
Trans. Zih) 1. Sac. xii., ]>. 51 ; H. v. Ihering, ” On th<‘ Oviposit ion 
of Phyllomedusa iheringu," Ann. and Mag. N.II. (5), x\ii., i88b, 
p. 461, H. 11 . Smith, “On Ovipositinn ami Nursing in the 
Batrachian genus Dendr abates,** Amer. Sat. xxi., 1887. p. 307 ; 
G. B. Howes, ” .Notes on the Gular Biood-pouch of Bhinodernui 
darwini,** P.Z.S., 1888. p. 231 ; W. J. Holland, “ Arlioreal Tad 
j)oles,” Amer. Sat. xxiii., 1880. p. 383 ; K. A. Goeldi, “ Contributiou 
to the Kiiowledgt? of the Breeding Habits of some 'IVw'-lrogs of tlie 
Serra dos Orgaos, Rio dt; Janeiro, Brazil,” P.Z..S., 1895, p. 80 ; 
(j. A. Boulenger, ” On the Nursing Habits of two South AracTican 
Frogs,” P.Z.S., 1895, p. 209; A. Brauer, ” Ein neuer Fidl von 
Brutpflege bei Krnsch(‘n,” Zeo/. Jahrh. Svst. xi., 1808, p. 89 ; S, lke<la. 
Notes on the Bix*eding Habit and Development of Rhacophorus 
schlcgchi," An not. Zonl. Japan, i., i8<>8, p. 113 ; G. Brandes, “ Larven 
zweier Noiotrema-Arleii,” Verh. deutstJi. sotU, Co,., 1899, p. 288; 
T.. V. Mehely, " Beitriige ziir Kenntnis der hhigystomatiden von 
Neii-Ciiinea,’’ Termes. Pmeteh, Budapest, xxiv., lyoi, p. 21b; 
G. A. Boulengcr, ” Ceratohvla buhalu’i carrying eggs on its back.” 
P.Z.S., 1903, li. p. 115: Idem, “ J)escri])lion of a new Tree frog 
of the genus Hyla, from British Guiana, carrying eggs on the back,” 
op. tit.. 1904, ii. p. lob ; II. S. Ferguson, “ Travancore Batrachians,” 
J. Bombay N.H. Soc. xv., 1904, p. 490. ( 28 ) Geol. Mag. iv., ii.. 

1805. p. 83. ( 29 ) “ l>as Hyobranchial-Skclett der Anura,” Morph. 
Arb. iii., 1894, P* 399* ( 80 ) “ On the Structure and Development 
of the Hyobranchial Skeleton of the Parsley Frog.” P.Z.S., 1897, j 
p. 577. ( 31 ) W. G. Ridewood. ” On the Hyobranclihd Skeleton 
and Larynx of Ffvmenochirus.” J. Linn. .Soc. xxviii., 1899, n. 4.54. | 
( 82 ) Morphol. Jahrh. xxiii., 1895, p. i. ( 83 ) G. B. Howes and A. M. 
Davies, P.Z.S.. 1888, p. 495. ( 84 ) G. Boulengcr, “ The Poisonous 
Secretion of Batrachians.” Nat. .Science, i., i8<j 2, p. 185; F. Gklon, 
Venins multiples et toxiciit humorale chez les batracien'i (Paris, 1897. 
8vo). ( 36 ) Arch. Ges. Physiol, li., 1892, p. 455. (86) G. A. Boulengcr, 
P.Z.S.. 11 ) 00 , p. 433. and 1901, ii.p. 70*); H. Gadow, Aneit. Anz. 
xviii., 1900. p. 588. ( 87 ) G. A. Boulengcr, “On the Presence of 

Pterygoid Teeth in a T.iilless Batrachian, with remarks on the 
Ixicalization of Teeth on the Palate,” P.Z.S., 1890, p. 664. ( 88 ) 
Morphtd. Jahrh. xiii., 1887, p. 119. ( 89 ) P.Z.S., inSS, p. 122. 

( 40 ) G. A. Boulengcr. Tailless Batrachians of Europe (1897). p. 75. 

( 41 ) G. Tornicr, “ Pseudopliryne vtvipara, cin lebendig gctiarcndcr 

F»xmch,” SitslK Ak. Ber. xxxix., 1905, p. 855. ( 42 ) ‘*T Unusual 

Nfode.s of Breeding and Development among Anura,*' Amer, Nat. 
vxxiv.. 1900, p. 4o<5. ( 43 ) “Brutpflege der schwanzlosen 

Batrachier.” .4hk. Nat. Ces., Halle, xxii., iqoi, p. 395. (G. A. H.) 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA (Or. parpaxoi, "'frog/’ pvs, 
mouse/’ and “ battle ”), the “ Battle of Frogs and 

Mice,'’ a comic epic or parody on the Iliad, definitely attri- 
butte] to Homer by the Romans, but according to Plutarch {Dt 
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Herodoii Maligniiate, 43) the work of Pigres of Halicarnassus, 
the brother (or son) of Artemiwa, queen of Ckria and ally of 
Xerxes. Some modem scholars, however, ass^ it to an anony- 
mous poet of the time of Alexander the Great. 

Edition by A. Ludwich (1896). 

BATTA, an Anglo-Indian mi)itar>^ term, probably derived 
from the Canarese bhaita (rice in the husk), meaning a special 
allowance made to officers, soldiers, or other public ser\^nts in 
the field. 

BATTAGLIA, a town of Venetia, Ibily, in the province of 
Padua, II m. S.S.W. by rail from Padua. Pop. (iqoi) 4456. 
It lies at the edge of the volcanic Euganean Hills, and is noted 
for its warm saline springs and natural vapour grotto. A fine 
palace was erected in the Palladian style in the 17 th centiir)-" by 
Marchese Benedetto Selvatieo-Estense, then owner of the 
springs. 

BATTAKHIN, African “ Arabs ” of Semitic stock. ITicy 
occupy the Imnks of the Blue Nile near Khartum, and it was 
against them that (ieneral Gordon fought most of his battles 
near the town. I'heir sheikh, El Obeid, routed Gordon’s troops 
on the 4lh of September 1884, a defeat which led to the close 
investment of Khartum. Jn the i8lh century James Bruce 
descrilx*d them as “ a thieving, pilfering lot.” 

BATTALION, a unit of military organization consisting of four 
or more companies of infantry. The term is used in nearly every 
army, and is derived through Fr. from It. battagliane, Med. Lat. 
haiialia (.see Bati'I e). “Battalion ” in the i6th and lyth centuries 
implied a unit of infantry forming part of the line of battle, 
but at first meant an unusually large battalia or a single large 
lx)dy of men fonned of several battalias. In the British regular 
service tlie infantry battalion is commanded by a lieu t. -colonel, 
who is assisted by an adjutant, and consists at war strength of 
about 1000 bayonets in eight comjmnies. Engineers, train, 
certain kinds of artilltTy, and more rarely cavalry are also 
organized in battalions in some countries. 

BATTAMBANG, or Battawhoni; (locally Phrainhmtg), the 
chief town of the north-western division of (amlvidia, formerly 
capital of Monton Kmer, t.e. The Cambodian Division,” one of 
the eastern provinces of Siam, now inelndcrl in the French 
pmtectorate of ( ambodia. It is situated in 103® 6' E.. 13" 6’ N., 
in the midst of a ferlile plain and on the river Sang Ke, which 
flows eastwards and falls into the Tonic or 'Fuk^ Sap, the great 
lake of (’amiKMiia. The town is a collection of bamboo houses of 
no importance, but there is a walled enceinte of some historkal 
interest. Trade is small and is carried on by Chinese .settlers, 
chiefly overland with Bangkok, but to a small extent also by 
water with Saigon. The pofiulation is about 5000, two-thirds 
(amlxidian and the remainder Chinese and Siamese. The 
language is Cambodian. 

Battambang was taken by the Siamese when they overran 
the kingdom of ('ambodia towanls the enrl of the iflth century, 
and was recognized by the h'renrh as belonging to Siam when 
the frontier of ('ambodia was adjusted by treaty in 1867 -1872. 
In another treaty in 1893, Siam Ixaind herself to maintain no 
armed forces there other tlmn police, but tliis arrangement was 
annulled by the treaty of 1904, by which Battambang was 
definitely admitted to lie within the French sphere of influence. 
Under a further treaty in March 1907 (see Siam), the district of 
Battambang was finally ceded to the French. 

BATTANNI, or Biiitani, a small Irilie on the Waziri border of 
the North-West Frontier Province of India. The Bat tan n is 
hold the hills on the borders of Tank and Bannu in the Dera 
Ismail Khan district, from the (Jabar mountain on the north to 
the Gomal valley on the south. They are only 3000 fighting 
men strong, and are generally regarded as the jackals of the 
Waziris. Their chief importance arises from the fact that no 
raids can lie carried into British districts by the Mahsiid Waziris 
without pa.ssing through Battanni territory. A small British 
expedition against the Battannis was led by Lt.-C'ol. Rynd 
in 1880. Under the excitement caused by the preaching of a 
fanatical mullah the Mahsud Waziris had attacked the town of 
Gomal. The Battannis failed to .supply information as to their 
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movements^ and gave them a passage thro^ their lands. The 
British troops accordingly stormed the Minis Tangi dehle in face 
of opposition, and burned the village of Jandola. 

BATTAS (Dutch BaSUiks)^ the inhamtants of the formerly 
independent Batta country, in the central highlands of Sumatra, 
now for the most part subjugated to the Dutch government. 
The still independent area extends from 98®-99® 35' E., and 
25' S. North-east of Toba Lake dwell the Timor Battas, 
and west of it the Pakpak, but on its north (in the mountains 
which border on the east coast residency) the Karo Battas form 
a special group, which, by its dialects and ethnological character, 
appears to be allied to the Gajus and Allas occupying the interior 
of Achin. The origin of the Battas is doubtful. It is not known 
whether they were settled in Sumatra before the Hindu period. 
Their language contains words of Sanskrit origin and othep 
referable to Javanese, Malay and I'agal influence. Their domain 
has been doubtless much curtailed, and their absorption into the 
Achin and Malay population seems to have been long going on. 
The Battas are undoubtedly of Malayan stock, and by most 
authorities are affiliated to that Indonesian pre-Malayan race 
which peopled the Indian Archi[>elago, expelling the alwriginal 
negritos, and in turn themselves submitting to the civilized 
Malays. In many points the Battas are physically quite different 
from the Malay type. The average height of the men is 5 ft. 
4 in. ; of the women 4 ft. 8 in. In general build they are rather 
thickset, with broad shoulders and fairly muscular limbs. The 
colour of the skin ranges from dark brown to a yellowish tint, 
the darkness apparently quite independent of climatic influences 
or distinction of race. The skull is rather oval than round. In 
marked contrast to the Malay type are the large, black, long- 
shaped eyes, beneath heavy, black or dark brown eyebrows. The 
ciieek-bones are somewhat prominent, but less so than among the 
Malays. The Battas arc dirty in their dress and dwellings and 
cat any kind of food, though they live chiefly on rice. 'Ibey are 
remarkable as a people who in many ways are cultured and 
possess a written language of their own, and yet are cannibals. 
The more civilized of them around Lake Toba are good agri- 
culturists and stock-breeders, and understand iron-smelting. 
They weave and dye cotton, make jewellery and krisses which are 
often of exquisite workmanship, bake pottery, and build pic- 
turesque chalet-like houses of two storeys. They have an oigan- 
ized government, hereditary chiefs, popular assemblies, and a 
written civil and penal code. There is even an antiquated postal 
system, the letter-boxes being the hollow tree trunks at cro.ss- 
roads. Yet in spite of this comparative culture the Battas have 
long been notorious for the most revolting forms of cannibalism. 
(See Memoirs of the Life, drr., of Sir T, S, Raffles, 1830.) 

The Battas are the only lettered people of the Indian Archi- 
pelago who are not Mahommedans. Their religion is mainly 
confined to a belief in evil spirits ; but they recognize three 
gods, a Creator, a Preserver and a Destroyer, a trinity suggestive 
of Hindu influence. 

Up to the publication of Dr H. N. van der Tuuk's essay. Over 
schrifi en uitspraak der Tohasche iaal (1855), our knowledge of the 
Batta language was confined to lists of words more or less com- 
plete, chiefly to be found in W. Marsden’s Miscellaneous Works, 
in F. W. Junghuhn’s Baitalander, and in the Tijdschrift van hel 
Haiaviaasch Genootschap, vol. iii. (1855). By his exhaustive 
works (Bataksch Leeshoek, in 4 vols., 1861-1862 ; Bataksch- 
nederduitsch Woordenboek, 1861 ; Tobasche Spraakkunsi, 1864- 
1867) van der Tuuk made the Batta language the most accessible 
of the various tongues spoken in Sumatra. According to him, 
it is nearest akin to the old Javanese and Tagal, but A. Schreiber 
(Die Battas in ihrem Verhdltnis zu den Malaien von Sumatra, 
1874) endeavoured to prove its closer affinity with the Malay 
proper. Like most languages spoken by less civilized tribes. 
Batta is poor in general terms, but abounds in terms for special 
objects. The numl)er of dialects is three, viz. the Toba, the 
Mandailing and the Dairi dialects : the first and second have 
again two subdivisions each. The Battas further possess six 
peculiar or recondite modes of speecfi, such as the hata andung, 
or language of the wakes, and the hata poda or the soothsayer’s 


language. A fair acquaintance with reading and writing is very 
general among them. Their alphabet is said, with the Rejang 
and Lampong alphabets, to be of Indian origin. The language 
is written on bark or bamboo staves from bottom to top, the 
lines being arranged from left to right. The literature consists 
chiefly in books on witchcraft, in stories, riddles, incantations, 
&c., and is mostly in prose, occasionally varied by verse.^ 

See also “ Reisen nach dem Toba See/' Petermanns MiUeiL (1883) ; 
Modigliani. Fra i Batacchi indipendenti (Rome. 1892) ; Neumann. 

Het l^no- cn Bilastroomgebied," Tydschr, Aavdr. Gen,, 1885-1887 ; 
Van Dijk in the same periodical (18^-1895) ; Wing Easton in the 
Jaarhoeh voor het Mynwezen, 1894 ; Niemann in the Encyclopaedia 
van Nederlandsch-Jndie, under the heading Bataks, with very detailed 
bibliography ; Baron J. v. Brenner. Besuch bet den Kannibalen 
Sumatras (Wurzburg, 1893) ; H. Breitenstcin. ei Jahre in Jndien, 
Java, Sumatra (Leipzig. 1899-1900) ; G. P. Rouflaer. Die Batik- 
Kunst in Niederldnaiscn-Indien und ihre Geschichie (Haarlem, 1899/- 

BATTEI^ or Battels (of uncertain origin, possibly connected 
with “ battle,” a northern English word meaning to feed, or 
“ batten ”), a word used at Oxford University for the food 
ordered by members of the college as distinct from the usual 
“ commons ” ; and hence college accounts for board and provi- 
sions supplied from kitchen and buttery, and, generally, the 
whole of a man’s college accounts. “ Batteler,” now a resident 
in a college, was originally a rank of students between commoners 
and servitors who, as the name implies, were not supplied with 
“ commons,” but only such provisions as they ordered for 
themselves. 

BATTEN, SIR WILUAM {fhruit 1626-1667), British sailor, 
son of Andrew Batten, master in the royal navy, first appears as 
taking out letters of marque in 1626, and in 1638 he obtained the 
post of surveyor to the navy, probably by purchase. In March 
1642 he was appointed second-in-command under the earl of 
Warwick, the parliamentary admiral who took the fleet out of 
the king’s hands. It was Vice-Admiral Batten’s squadron which 
bombarded Scarborough when Henrietta Maria landed there. 
He was accused (it appears unjustly) by the Royalists of directing 
his fire particularly on the house occupied by the queen, and up 
to the end of the First Civil War showed himself a steady partisan 
of the parliament. To the end of the First Civil War, Batten 
continued to patrol the English seas, and his action in 1647 in 
bringing into Portsmouth a number of Swedish ships of war and 
merchantmen, which had refused the customary salute to the 
flag, was approved by parliament. When the Second Civil War 
began he was distrusted by the Independents and removed from 
his command, though he confessed his continued willingness to 
serve the state. When part of the fleet revolted against the 
parliament, and joined the prince of Wales in Holland, May 
1648, Batten went with them. He was knighted by the prince, 
but being suspected by the Royalists, was put ashore mutinousl)' 
in Holland and returned to England. He lived in retirement 
during the Commonwealth period. At the Restoration Sir 
William Batten became once more surveyor of the navy. In this 
office he was in constant intercourse with Pepys, whose diary 
frequently mentions him ; but the insinuations of Pepys against 
him must not Ixj taken too seriously, as there is no evidence to 
show that Batten in making a profit from his office fell below the 
standards of the time. In 1661 he became M.P. for Rochester, 
and in 1663 he was made master of the Trinity House. He died 
in 1667. 

There is no separate life of Batten, but maiw notices of him will 
l)e found in Penn's Life of Sir H'. Penn, and in Pepys* Diarv. 

BATTEN. (i)A term (a form of ” baton ”) used in joinery 
(q,v,) for a boairi not more than 4 to 7 in. broad or 3 in. thick, used 
for various purposes, such as for strengthening or holding together 
laths and other wood-work ; and specially, on board ship, a strip 
of wood nailed to a mast to f)revent rubbing, or fixing down a 
tarpaulin over a hatchway, in rough weather, to keep out water. 
(2) A verb (the root is found in words of several Teutonic languages 
meaning profit or improvement, and also in the English ” better ” 

^ Mr C. A. van Ophuijscn has published (in Bifd, tot Land-, Taal- 
en Volken-Kunde, 1886) an interesting collection of Battak poetry. 
He describes a curious leaf language used by Battak lovers, in which 
the name of some leaf or plant is substituted for the word with 
which it has greatest phonetic similarity. 
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and ^ boot ’*) meaning to improve in condition, especially in the 
case of animals by feeding ; so, to feed gluttonously ; the word is 
used figuratively of prospering at the expense of another. 

BATTENBERG, the name of a family of German counts which 
died out about 1314, whose seat was the castle of Kellerburg, near 
Battenbeig, a small place now in the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau. The title was revived in 1851, when Alexander (1823- 
1888), a younger son of Louis 11 ., grand-dukc of Hesse, contracted 
a moiganatic marriage with a Polish lady, Countess Julia Theresa 
von Haucke (1825-1895), who was then created countess of 
Battenberg. Raised to the rank of a princess in 1858, the countess 
and her diildren were allowed to style themselves princes and 
princesses of Battenbeig, with the addition of Durchlaucht or 
Serene Highness. The eldest son of this union, Louis Alexander 
(b. 1854), married in 1884 Victoria, daughter of Louis IV., grand- 
dukp of Hesse, and became an admiral in the British navy. The 
second son, Alexander Joseph {q.v,\ was prince of Bulgaria from 
1879 to 1886. The third son, llenry Maurice, was born in 1858, 
and married on the 23rd of July 1885 Beatrice, youngest 
daughter of Victoria, queen of England. He died at sea on the 
20th of January 1896 when returning from active service with the 
British troops during the Ashanti War, and left three sons and a 
daughter, Victoria Eugenie, who was married in 1906 to Alphonso 
XITJ., king of Spain. The fourth son, Francis Joseph, bom in 
1861, married in 1897 Anna, daughter of Nicholas I., prince of 
Montenegro, and is the author of Die volkswirtschafUiche 
Entivickelun^ Bulgariens von JSyg his zur (Leipzig, 

1891). The only daughter of the princess of Battenberg, Marie 
( aroline, bom in 1852, was married in 1871 to Gustavus Ernest, 
prince and count of Erbacli-Schonberg. 

BATTER, an architectural term of unknown origin, used of 
the face of a wall which is slightly inclined to the perpendicular. 
It is m<)St commonly employed in retaining walls, the lower 
courses of which are laid at right angles to the batter, so as to 
resist the thrust of the earth inside. For aesthetic reasons it is 
often adopted in the lowest or basement porticos of a great 
building. From a historical point of view it is the most ancient 
system employed, as throughout Egypt and Chaldaca all the 
temples built in unburnt brick were perforce obliged to fic thicker 
at the lx)ttom, and this gave rise to the batter or raking side which 
was afterwards in Egypt copied in stone. For defensive purposes 
the walls of the lower portions of a fortress were built with a batter 
as in the case of the tower of David and some of the walls built by 
Herod at Jerusalem. The Crusaders also largely adopted the 
principle, which was followed in .some of the castles of the middle 
ages throughout Europe. 

BATTERING RAM (Lat. arieSy ram), a military engine used 
l^fore the invention of cannon, for beating down the walls of 
besieged fortresses. It consisted of a long heavy beam of timber, 
armed at the extremity with iron fashioned something like the 
head of a ram. In its simplest form the beam was carried in the 
hands of the soldiers, who assailed the walls with it by main force. 
The improved ram was composed of a longer beam, in some cases 
extending to 120 ft., shod with iron at one end, and suspended, 
either by the middle or from two points, from another beam laid 
across two posts. Tliis is the kind descril.>ed by Josephus as 
having been used at the siege of Jerusalem (B.J. iii. 7. 19). The 
ram was shielded from the missiles of the besieged by a penthouse 
(vinea) or other overhead protection. It was often mounted on 
wheels, which greatly facilitated its operations. A hundred 
soldiers at a time, and sometimes even a greater number, were 
employed to work it, and the parties were relieved in constant 
succession. No wall could resist the continued application of the 
ram, and the greatest efforts were always made to destroy it by 
various means, such as dropping heavy stones on the head of the 
ram and on the roof of the penthouse ; another method being to 
seize the ram head with grapnels and then haul it up to a vertical 
position by suitable windlasses on the wall of the fortress. 
Sometimes the Ixtsieged ran countermines under the ram pent- 
house ; this if successful would cause the whole engine to fall into 
the excavation. In medieval warfare the low penthouse, called 
cat, was generally employed with some form of ram. 
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BATTERSEA, a south-western metropolitan borough of 
London, England, bounded N. by tlie lliames, N.E. by I-ambetli, 
and S.E., S., and by Wandsworth. Pop. (1901) 168,907, 
The principal thoroughfares are Wandsworth Road and Battersea 
Park and York Roads from east to we.st, connected north and 
south with the Victoria or Chelsea, Albert and Battersea bridges 
over the Thames. The two first of these three an; handsome 
suspension bridges; the third, an iron structure, replaced a 
wooden bridge of many arches which was closed in 1S81, after 
standii^ a little over a century. Battersea is a district mainly 
consisting of artisans* houses, and there are stweral large factories 
by the river. The parish church of S t M ary , Church Road (1776), 
preserves from an earlier building stained glass and monuments, 
including one to Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke (d. 1751), 
and his second wife, who had a mansion close by. Of this a portion 
remains on the riverside, containing a room associated with Pope, 
who is said to have worked here upon the “ Essay on Man.” 
Wandsworth Common and Clapham Common (220 acres) lie 
partly within the borough, but the principal public recreation 
ground is Battersea Park, bordering the T'hame.s between Albert 
and Victoria Bridges, beautifully laid out, conUiining a lake and 
subtropical garden, and having an area of nearly 200 acres. It 
was constructed with dilliculty by embanking the river and 
raising the level of the formerly marshy ground, and was opimed 
in 1858. Among institutions are the Battersea Polytechnic, the 
Royal Masonic Institution for girls, founded in 1788, and Church 
of England and Wesleyan Training Colleges. Battersea is in the 
{mrliamentary borough of Battersea and ('lapham, including the 
whole of the Battersea division and part of the Clapham division. 
The lx)rough council consists of a mayor, 9 aldermen and 54 
councillors. Area, 2160-3 acres. 

An early form of the name is Patricsey or Peter’s Island ; the 
manor at the time of the Domesday survey, and until the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, belonging to the abbey of St Peter, 
Westminster. It next passed to the crown, and subsequently to 
the family of St John and to the earls Spencer. York Road 
recalls the existence of a palace of the archbishops of York, 
occasionally occupied by them l>etween the reigns of Edward IV. 
and Mary. Battersea FieUls, bordering the river, were formerly 
a favourite resort, so that the park also perpetuates a memory. 
The art of enamelling was introduced, c, 1750, at works in Batter- 
sea, examples from which are highly valued. 

BATTERY (Fr. hatterie, from hattre, to beat), the action of 
beating, especially in law the unlawful wounding of another (see 
Assaui.t). The term is applied to the apparatus used in batter- 
ing, hence its use in military organization for the unit of mobile 
artillery of all kinds. This consists of from four to eight guns 
with their persofinely wagons and train. In the Britisli service 
the term is applied to field, horse, field-howitzer, heavy and 
mountain artillery units. " Battery ” is also used to imply a 
mass of guns in action, especially in connexion with the military 
history of the i8th and early 19th centuries. In siegecraft, a 
battery is simply an emplacement for gun.s, howitzers or mortars, 
constructed for the purposes of the siege, and protected as a rule 
by a parapet. In fortification the term is applied similarly to 
permanent or semi-permanent emplacements for the artillery of 
the defence. In all these senses the presence of artillery is implied 
in the use (»f the word (see Artillery, and Fortification and 
Siegecraft). 'J’he word is also used for the “pitcher” and 
“ catcher ” in baseball ; for a collection of utensils, primarily 
of hammered copper or brass, especially in the French term 
batlerie de cuisine ; and for the instruments of percussion in an 
orchestra. 

Electric Battery. — This term was applied by the old electricians 
to a collection of Leyden jars, but is now used of a device for 
generating electricity by cliemical action, or more exactly, of a 
number of such devices joined up together. There are two main 
classes of electric battery. In primary batteries, composed of a 
number of galvanic or voltaic “ cells,” “ couples ’ ’ or “ elements,*’ 
on the completion of the interactions between the .substances on 
which the production of electricity depends, the activity of the 
cells comes to an end, and can only be restored with the aid of 
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a fresh supply of those substances ; in secondary batteries^ dso 
called stor^e batteries or accumulators {q,v,)y the substances 
after the exhaustion of the cells can be brought back to a condi-* 
tion in which they will again yield an dectric current, by means 
of an electric current passed throu^ them in the reverse direc* 
tion. The first primary battery was constructed about 1799 by 
Alessandro Volta. In one form, the voltaic pile,” he placed a 
series of pairs of copper and zinc disks one above the other, 
se{»rating each pair from the one above it by a piece of doth 
moistened with a solution of common salt. In another form, the 
^uronne de lasses,” he took a number of vessels or cells con- 
taining brine or dilute acid, and placed in each a zinc plate and a 
copper plate ; these plates were not allowed to touch each other 
within the vessels, but each zinc plate was connected to the 
copper plate of the adjoining vessel. In both these arrangements 
an electric current passes through a wire which is connected to 
the terminal plates at the two ends of the series. The direction 
of this current is from copper to zinc ; within each cell itself it 
is from zinc to copper. The phite to which the current flows 
within the cell is the negative plate ^ and that from which it flows 
the positive plate ; hut the point on the negative plate at which 
the airrent enters the external wire is the positive pole, and the 
point on the positive plate at which it leaves the external circuit 
the negative pole. During the time that the external connexion is 
maintained between the two poles and the current passes in 
(he wire, the zinc or positive plates are gradually dissolved, and 
hydrogen gas is liberated at the siirfac^e of the copper or negative 
plate.s ; but when the external connexion is broken this action 
creases. Jf the materials used in the cells were perfectly pure, 
y>robH.bly the cessation would be complete. In practice, however, 
only impure commercial zinc is available, and with this corrosion 
continues to some extent, even though the extermd circuit is 
not cl(»sed, thus entailing waste of material. 'Ibis “ local action ” 
is explained as due to the fact that the impurities in the zinc 
plate form miniature voltaic C(ni])le8 with the zinc itself, thus 
causing its (‘orrosion by voltaic action ; and an early improve- 
ment in the voltaic cell was the discovery, applied by W. Stuiigcon 
in 1830, that the evil was greatly reduced if the surface of the zinc 
plates was amalgamated, by being rubl)e(l with menuiry under 
<lilute sulphuric acid. Another disailvantiige of the simple cell 
composed of copper and zinc in dilute acid is that the current it 
yields rapidly falls off. Ibe hydrogen formed hy the operation 
of the ceil does not all esaipe, hut some adheres as a film to the 
ntigative plate, and the result is the establishment of a counter 
or reverse electromotive force which opposes the main current 
flowing from the zinc plate and diminishes its force. This pheno- 
menon is known as “ fX)larization/’ and various rcmeilics have 
Ix'en tried for the evils it introduces in the practical use of 
primary batteries. .Alfred Smee in 1839 modified the simple 
copper-zinc couple excited by dihile sulphuric acid by sub- 
stituting for the copper thin leaves of platinum or platinized 
silver, whereby the elimination of the hydrogen is facilitated ; 
and attempts have also been made to keep the plates free from 
tlie gas hy mtThnnical agitation, 'ibe plan usually adopted, 
!u)wever, is either to yirevcnt the formation of the film, or to 
introduce into the cell some “ depolarizer ” which will destroy 
it as it is formed by oxidizing the hydrogen to water (see also 
Ki.icrvRoi.YSis). 

Ibe former methcxl is exemplifieil in the cell int'ented hy 
J. F. Daniell in i8^0. Here the zinc stands in dilute sulphuric 
acid (or in a solutjon of zinc sulphate), and the copper in a 
saturated solution of copper sulphate, the tw-o liquids being 
separated by a porous partition. The hydrogen formed by the 
action of the cell replaces copper in the copper sulphate, and the 
displaced copper, instead of the hydrogen, being deposited on the 
copper plate polarization is avoided. Tbe electromotive force is 
abi)ut one volt. Ibis cell has Ix^en constructed in a variety of 
forms to suit different purposes. In a portable form, designed 
by lx)rd Kelvin in 1858, the copper plate, soldered to a gutta- 
percha covered w'ire, is placed at the bottom of a glass vessel 
and covered with crystals of copper sulphate ; over these wet 
sawdust is sprinkled, and then more sawdust, moistened with 


solution of zinc sulphate, upon which is placed the zinc plate. 
The Minotto cdfl is similar, except that sand is substitute for 
sawdust In these batteries the sawdust or sand takes the place 
of the porous diaphragm. In another class of batteries the 
diapbra^ is dispensed with altogether, and the action of gravity 
alone is relied upon to retard the interdiffusion of the liquids. 
The cell of J. H. Meidingcr, invented in 1859, may be ta^n as 
a type of this class. The zinc is formed into a ring which fits 
the upper part of a glass beaker filled with zinc sulphate ^lution. 
At the bottom of the beaker is placed a smaller beaker, in which 
stands a ring of copper with an insulated connecting wire. The 
mouth of the beaker is closed by a lid with a hole in the centre, 
through which passes the long tapering neck of a glass balloon 
filled with crystals of copper sulphate ; the narrow end of this 
neck dips into the smaller beaker, the copper sulphate slowly 
runs out, and being specifically heavier than the zinc sulphate it 
collects at the bottom about the chopper ring. In Lord Kelvin’s 
tray-cell a large wooden tray is lined with lead, and is covered 
at the bottom with copper by cleclrotyping. The zinc plate is 
enveloped in a piece of parchment paper lient into a tray shape, 
the whole resting on little pieces of wood placed on the bottom 
of the leaden tray. Copper sulphate is fed in at the edge of the 
tray and zinc sulphate is poured upon the parchment. A 
battery is formed by arranging the trays in a stack one above 
the other. 

Various combinations have been devised in which the hydrogen 
is got rid of more or less completely by oxidation. Sir W. R. 
Grove in 1839 employed nitric ;icid as the oxidizing agent, his 
cell consisting of a zinc positive plate in dilute sulphuric acid, 
separated by a iM)rous diaphragm of unglazcd earthenware from 
a platinum negative immersed in concentrated nitric acid. Its 
electromotive force is nearly two volts, but it has the objection of 
giving off disagreeable nitrous fumes. R. W. von Bunsen modi- 
fied Grove’s cell by replacing the platinum with the much cheap>er 
material, gas carbon. Chromic acid is much used as a de- 
fjolarizcr, and cells in which it is employed arc about as powerful 
as, and more convenient than, either of the preceding. In its 
two-fluid form the chromic acid cell consists of a porous pot 
containing uma^amated zinc in dilute sulphuric acid, and a 
carbon plate surrounded with sulphuric acid anil a solution of 
potassium or sodium bichromate or of chromic acid. But it is 
commonly used in a one-fluid form, the porous pot being dis- 
pensed with, and both zinc and carbon immersed in the chromic 
acid solution. Since the zinc is dissolved even when tlie circuit 
is not closed, arrangements are frequently provided by which 
either the zinc plate alone or both plates can be lifted out of the 
solution when the cell is not in use. In preparing the solution 
the sodium salt is preferable to the potassium, and chromic acid 
to cither. In the cell devised by Georges Leclanche in 1868 a 
solid depolarizer is employed, in the shape of manganese dioxide 
packed with fragments of carbon into a porous pot round a 
carbon plate. A zinc rod constitutes the positive plate, and the 
exciting fluid is a solution of sal-ammoniac. Sometimes no 
porous pot is employed, and the manganese dioxide and granu- 
lated carbon are agglomerated into a solid block round the 
carbon fixate. The electromotive force is about one and a half 
volt. The cell is widely used for such purposes as ringing electric 
bells, where current is required intermittently, and for such 
service it will remain effective for months or years, only needing 
water' to be added to the outer jar occasionally to replace loss by 
evaporation. On a closed circuit the current rapidly falls off, 
l>ecause the manganese dioxide is unable to oxidize all the 
hydrogen formed, but the cell quickly recovers after polarization. 
The so-called “ dry cells,” which came into considerable use 
towards the end of the 19th century, are essentially Leclanch6 
cells in which the solution is present, not as a liquid, but as 
a paste formed with some absorbent material or gelatinized. 
Black oxide of copper is another solid depolarizer, employed in 
the Lalande cell. In the Kdison-Lalande form the copper oxide 
is suspended in a light copper frame. The exciting solution 
consists of one part of caustic soda dissolved in three parts hy 
weight of water, and to prevent it from being acted on by the 
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carbonic acid of the air it is covered with a layer of petroleum 
oil. Sodium zincate, which is soluble, is formed by the action 
of the ceil, and the hydrogen {M-oduoed is oxidized by oxygen 
from the copper oxide. The electromotive force may be about 
one volt initially, but in practice only about three-quarters of a 
volt can be relied on. 

Primary cells form a convenient means of obtaining electricity 
for laboratoxy experiments, and for such light services as working 
telegraphs, l^lls, &c. ; but as a source of the heavy currents 
required for electric lighting and traction they are far too 
expensive in operation, apart from other considerations, to 
compete with dynamoelectric machinery driven by steam or 
water power. Certain forms, known as “standard cells,’’ are 
also used in electrical measurements as standards of electromotive 
force (see Potentiomuter). 

Sec \\\ H. Cooper, Primary liatieries (London, igoi) ; Bc'njamin 
Park, The Voltaic Cell (New York, 1893) I E. Ayrton, Practical 
Electricity (London, 1896). 

BATTEUX, CHARLES (1713-1780), French philosopher and 
writer on aesthetics, was bom near Vouziers (Ardennes), and 
studied theology at Reims. In 1 739 he came to Paris, and after 
teaching in the colleges of Lisieux and Navarre, was appointed 
to the chair of Greek and Roman philosophy in the College do 
France. In 1746 he published his treatise 7 .es Beaux-Aris nduils 
d tin mhne prtneipe, an attempt to find a unity among the various 
theories of beauty and taste, and his views were widely accepted. 
The reputation thus gained, confirmed by his translation of 
Horace (1750), led to his becoming a member of the Academic 
dcs Inscriptions (1754) and of the French Academy (1761). His 
Corns de belles-lettres (1765) was afterwards included with some 
minor writings in the large treatise, Ptindpes de la liitirature 
(1774). The rules for composition there laid down are, perhaps, 
somewhat pedantic. His philosophical writings were La Morale 
d' epicure U'ree de ses propres Icrits (1758), and the Hisioire des 
rouses premises (1769). In consequence of the freedom with 
which in this work he attacked the abuse of authority in philo- 
sophy, he lost his professorial chair. His last and most extensive 
work was a Conrs d^Hudes d Vusa^e des deves de Vecole militaire 
(45 vols.). In the Beaux- Arts, Batteux developed a theory which 
is derived from Locke through Voltaire’s sceptical .sensualism. 
He held that Art consists in the faithful imitation of the beautiful 
in nature. Applying this principle to the art of poetry, and 
analysing, line by line and even word by word, the works of 
great poets, he deduced the law that the beauty of poetry con- 
sists in tlic accuracy, beauty and harmony of individual expres- 
sion. This narrow and pedantic theory had at least the merit of 
insisting on propriety of expression. His Hisioire des causes 
premihes was among the first attempts at a history of philo.sophy, 
and in his work on Kpicunis, following on Gassendi, he defended 
Kpicureanism against the general attacks made against it. 

Sre Dficier et Dupny, " Flores.” in J\Hmnires de V Arademie dcs 
Inscriptions. 

BATTHYANY, LOUIS (Lajos), Count (1806-1849), Hungarian 
statesman, w’as bom at Pressburg in 1806. He supplied the 
defects of an indifferent education while serving in garrison in 
Italy as a lieutenant of hussars, and thenceforward adopted 
all the new ideas, economical and political. According to 
Sz6chenyi, he learnt much from a German tutor of the radic.al 
school, but it was not till after his marriage with the nofile- 
minded and highly-gifted countess Antonia Zichy that he l)egan 
working earnestly for the national cause. When Sz^chenyi 
drew nearer to the court in 1839-1840, Batthydny became the 
leader of the opposition in the tapper House, where his social 
rank and resolute character won for him great influence. Despite 
his “ sardanapalian inclinations,” he associated himself un- 
reservedly with the extremists, and spent large sums for the 
development of trade and industry. In 1847 he fiercely opposed 
the government, procured the election of Kossuth as the repre- 
sentative of Pest, took part in the Great Deputation of the 15th 
of March, and on the 31st of March 1848 became the first 
amstitutional prime-minister of Hungary. His position became 
extremely difficult when Jellachich and the Croats took up 
arms. ( onvinced that the rigid maintenance of the amstitution 


was the sole panacea, he did his utmost, in his frequent joumevs 
to Innsbruck, to persuade tin* court to condemn Jellachich and 
establish a strong national government at Pest. Unfortunately, 
however, he was persuaded to consent to the despatch of Magyar 
troops to quell the Italian rising, before the Croat difficulty had 
been adjusted, and thenceforth, despite his perfect lovaltv, 
and his admirable services as Honv^d minister in organizing the 
national forces, his authority^ in Hungary declined before the 
rising star of Kossuth. When Jellachich invaded Hungarv, 
BatthyAny resigned with the intention of forming a new ministry 
excluding Kossuth, but this had now become impossible. Then 
BatfbyAny attempted to mediate between the two extreme 
parties, and subsequently raised a regiment from among his 
peasantry and led them against the Croats. On the nth of 
October he was incapacitated for active service by a fall from 
his horse which broke his arm. On his recovery he returned to 
Pest, laboured hard to bring about peace, and wa.s a meml»er of 
the deputation from the Hungarian diet to Prince Windischgr&tz, 
whom the Austrian commander refused t{> receive. A few days 
later (8th of January 1849) he was arrested at Pest. As a 
magnate he was only indictable by the grand justiciary, as a 
minister he was responsible to the diet alone. At I^aibach, 
whitlicr he w'as taken, he asked that DeAk might lx? his advocate, 
but this being refused he wrote his own defence. Sentence of 
hanging was finally pronounced upon him at Olmiitz for violating 
the Pragmatic Sanction, overthrowing the constitution, and 
aiding and abetting the rebellion. To escape this fate he 
stabbed him.self with a small concealed dogger, and bled to 
death in the night of the 5lh of October 1849. 

See Bertalan Szeniere, Batthydny, Kossuth, Gdrgei (Ger.). (Hamburg, 
1853). (R. N. B.) 

BATTICALOA, the provincial capita) of the eastern province 
of Ceylon, on the E. coast, 69 ni. S.S.E. of Trincomalec, situated 
on an island in lat. 7'’ 44' N. ajid long, 8r° 33' E. It is of import- 
ance for its haven and the adjacent salt lugiums. The population 
of the town in 1901 was 9969 ; of the district (2872 sq. m.) 
145, 1 6j. The old Dutch fort dates from 1682. Batticaloa is 
the scut of a government agent and district judge ; criminal 
sessions of the supreme court arc also held. Rice and cocoanuts 
are the two staples of the district, and steamers trading round 
the island call regularly at the port. 1'he lagoon is famous for 
its ’singing fish,” supposed to be shell-fish which give forth 
musical notes. The district has a remnant of V eddahsor wild men 
of the wood. The average annual rainfall is 55} in. ; the average 
temperature 80-4^’ F. 

BATTISHILL, JONATHAN (1738-1801), one of the Ijest 
18th-century English composers of church music. Until 1764 
he wrote chiefly for the theatre (incidental songs, pantomime 
music, and an opera in collaboration with Michael Arne, the son 
of Thomas Arne), but his later compositions are chiefly glees, 
part-songs and clmrch music. In 1763 he had marri(;d a singer 
at (Went Garden theatre where he was harpsichordist. She 
retired from her profession when she married ; and her death in 
1777 so cru.shc(l him that he comjxised no more. 

BATTLE, a market-town in the Rye parliamentary divi.sion 
of Sussex, England, 54 J m. S.E. by S. from London by the 
South Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 2996. It is pleasantly situated in an undulating well- 
wooded district, 7 m. from the s(ja at Hastings. Its name is 
derived from tlie conflict in 1066, wliich insured to William tlu* 
Norman the crown of England (see also Batixe Abbey Roll). 
Before the battle, in which King Harold fell, William vowed to 
build an abbey on the spot if he should prove victorious, and in 
1094 the consecration took place with great pomp. The gate- 
house, forming a pirture.sque termination to the main street of 
the town, is Decorated; and there also remain parts of the 
foundations of the Norman church, of the PerjiendicuJar cloisters, 
and of the Early English refectory. A mansion occupies part of 
the site, and incorporates some of the ancient building. The 
church of St Mary is of various date.s, the earliest portions being 
transitional Norman. 

Sc-c Chronicles of Hattie Ahhey, loOO translatiid. &c., by 

M. .\. Lower (London, 1850* 
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BATTLEi a general eng^ement between the armed forces, 
naval or military, of enemies. The word is derived from the 
Fr. hatailley and this, like the Ital. hattaglia, and Span. 
bcUaUa, comes from the .popular lat. battalia for battualia, 
Cassiodorus Senator (480-? 575) says: Battualia quae vulgo 
Batalia dicuntur • . . exerdtaiiones militum vel gladiatorum 
significant (see Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Batalia). The verb 
hattuere, cognate with “ beat,’' is a rare word, found in Pliny, used 
of beating in a mortar or of meat before cooking. Suetonius 
(Calig^a, 54. 32) uses it of fencing, battuebat pugnatoriis armis, i.e. 
not with blunted weapons or foUs. Battalia or batalia was used 
for the array of troops for battle, and hence was applied to the 
body of troops so arranged, or to a division of an army, whence the 
use of the word battalion " {q.v.). 

A " pitched Imttle,” loosely used as meaning almost a decisive 
engagement, is strictly, as the words imply, one that is fought on 
ground previously selected (“ pitched ” meaning arranged in a 
fixed order) and in accordance with the intentions of the com- 
manders of both sides ; the P>ench equivalent is bataiUe arfangee, 
opposed to baiaiUe tnanceuvree^ which is prearranged but may 
come off on any ground. With battle,” in its usual meaning of 
a general engagement of hostile forces, are contrasted skir- 
mish,” * a fj^ht between small bodies (” skirmishing ” technically 
means fighting by troops in extended or irregular order), and 
” action,” a more or less similar engagement between large 
bodies of troops. (See also Tactics and Strategy.) 

BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. This is popularly supposed to have 
been a list of William the Conqueror’s companions preserved at 
Buttle Abbey, on the site of his great victory over llarold. It is 
known to us only from 16th-century versions of it published by 
Iceland, Holinshed and Duchesne, all more or less imperfect and 
corrupt. Holinshed ’s is much the fullest, but of its 629 names 
several are duplicates. The versions of Leland and Duchesne, 
though much shorter, each contain many names found in neither 
of the other lists. It was so obvious that several of the names had 
no right to figure on the roll, that Camden, as did Dugdale after 
him, held them to have been interpolated at various times by the 
monks, ” not without their own advantage.” Modern writers 
have gone further, Sir Kgerton Brydges denouncing the roll as ** a 
disgusting forgery,” and E. A. Freeman dismissing it as ” a 
transparent fiction,” An attempt to vindicate the roll was made 
by the last duchess of ('leveland, whose Battle Abbey Roll 
(3 vols., 1889) is the best guide to its contents. 

It is probable that the character of the roll has been quite 
misunderstood. It is not a list of individuals, but only of family 
surnames, and it seems to have been intended to show whicli 
families had ” come over with the Conqueror,” and to have been 
compiled about the 14th century. The compiler af)pears to have 
been influenced by the French sound of names, and to have 
included many families of later settlement, such as that of 
Crrandson, which did not come to England from Savoy till two 
centuries after the Conquest. The roll itself appears to be 
unheard-of before and after the i6th century, but other lists were 
current at least as early as the 15th century, as the duchess of 
Cleveland has shown. In 1866 a list of the ('onqueror’s followers, 
compiled from Domesday and other authentic records, was set up 
in Dives church by M. Leopold Delislc, and is printed in the 
duchess’ work. Its contents are naturally sufficient to show 
that the Rattle Roll is worthless. 

Stv l.oland, CoHectavca\ liolinshrd, Chionicles of Rufjland ; 
Duchesne. Historia N(yffn. Svriptores ; Brydjr<»s, Censurn Literaria ; 
'J'hierry, Comfue$c de VAnsWtcfre, vol. ii. (1820) ; Hurke, The Roll of 
Battle Ahhcy (annotated, 1848); lUanche, The i onquetor and Uis 
Companions (1874) ; duchess of Cleveland. The Battle Abhev Roll 
(1889) : Round, " The Companions of the ('omiiv^ror ” {Monfhlv 
Retfiew, in. pp. oi-m), (j. H. R.) 

BATTLE CREEK, a city of Calhoun county, Michigan, U.S.A., 
at the confluence of the Kalamazoo river w'ith Battle ('reek, about 
m. S. of Grand Rapids. Pop. (1890) 13.197 ; (1900) 18,563, 

‘ This is the same word as " scrimmage.** and is denwd from the 
Anglo-French eskrimir, modern est rinier, properly to light liehind 
coyer, now t«) fence. Tlie origin of this is the Old High German 
scittnan, to fight behind a shield, 5rfrw. Modern (terman Schirnt, 


of whom 1844 were foreign-born; (1910^ census) 25,267. It is 
served by the Michigan Cratral and tiie Grand Trunk railways, 
and by interurban electric lines. Here arc the hospital and 
laboratories of the American Medical Missionary College (of 
Chicago) and the Battle Creek Sanitarium, estoWished in 1866, 
which was a pioneer in dietetic reform, and did much to make 
Battle Creek important in the manufacture of health foods, and 
in the publication of diet-reform literature. Among the principal 
buildings, besides the hospital and the sanitarium, are several 
fine churches, the central high school, the Post tavern and the 
Post theatre. The city is a trading centre for the rich agricul- 
tural and fruit-growing district by which it is suirounded, has 
good water-power, and is an important manufacturing centre, its 
chief manufactured products being cereal health foo^, for which 
it has a wide reputation, and the manufacture of which grew out 
of the dietetic experiments made in the laboratories of the 
sanitarium ; and threshing machines and other agricultural 
implements, paper cartons and boxes, flour, boilers, engines and 
pumps. Extensive locomotive and car shops of the Grand Trunk 
railway are here. In 1904 the total factory product of Battle 
(?reek was valued at $12,298,244, an increase of 95 % over 
that for 1900; and of the total in 1904 $5,191,655 was the value 
of food preparations, which was 8-5 % of the value of food 
preparations manufactured in the United States, Battle Creek 
thus ranking first among American cities in this industry. The 
water- works are owned and operated by the municipality, the 
water being obtained from Lake Goguac, a summer pleasure 
resort about 2 m. from the city. Battle Creek, said to have been 
named from hostilities here between some surveyors and 
Indians, was settled in 1831, incorporated as a village in 1850, 
and chartered as a city in 1859, the charter of that year being 
revised in 1900. 

BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK, a game played by two 
pensons with small rackets, called battledores, made of parchment 
or rows of gut stretched across wooden frames, and shuttlecocks, 
made of a base of some light material, like cork, with trimmed 
feathers fixed round the top. The object of the players is to bat 
the shuttlecock from one to the other as many times as possible 
without allowing it to fall to the ground. There are Greek 
drawings extant representing a game almost identical with 
battledore and shuttlecock, and it has been popular in ("hina, 
Japan, India and Siam for at least 2000 years. In Europe it has 
been played by children for centuries. A further development is 
Badminton. 

BATTLEMENT (probably from a lost Fr. form bastiUement. cf. 
mod. Fr. bastille, from Med. Lat. bastilia, tower.;, which is derived 
from Ital. hastire, to build, cf. Fr. hdiir ; the English word was, 
however, early connected with “ battle ”), a term given to a 
parapet of a wall, in which portions liave been cut out at intervals 
to allow the discharge of arrows or other missiles ; these cut-out 
portions are known as “ crenels ” ; the solid widths between the 
” crenels ” are called “ merlons.” The earliest example in the 
palace at Mediae t- Abu at Thebes in Egypt is of the inverted 
form, and is .said to have been derived from Syrian fortresses. 
Tlirough Assyria they formed the termination of all the walls 
surrounding the towns, as shown on has reliefs from Nimrud and 
elsewhere. Traces of them have been found at Mycenae, and 
they are suggested on Greek vases. In the battlements of 
Pompeii, additional protection was given by small internal 
buttre.sses or spur walls agaiast which the defender might place 
himself so as to be protected completely on one side. In the 
Imttlements of the middle ages the crenel was about one-third 
of the width of the merlon, and the latter was in addition pierced 
with a small slit. The same is also found in Italian battlements, 
where the merlon is of much greater height and is capped in a 
peculiar fashion. The battlements of the Mahommedans had a 
more decorative and varied character, and were retained from 
the 13th century onwards not so much for defensive purposes as 
for a crowning feature to their walls. They may be regarded 
therefore in the same light as the cresting found in the Spanish 
renaissance. The same retention of the battlement as a purely 
decorative feature is found throughout the Decorated and 
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Perpendicular periods, and not only occurs on parapets but 
on the transoms of windows and on the tie-beams of roofs and 
on screens. A further decorative treatment was given in tbe 
elaborate panelling of the merlons and that portion of the 
parapet walls rising above the cornice, by the introduction of 
quatrefoils and other conventional forms filled with foliage and 
shields. 

BATTUE (from Fr. hatirey to beat), the beating of game from 
cover under the sportsmen’s fire ; by analogy the word is used 
to describe any slaughter of defenceless crowds. 

BATTUS, the legendary founder of the Greek colony of Gyrene 
in Libya (about 630 b.c.). The Greeks who accompanied him 
were, like himself, natives of Thera, and descended partly from 
the race of the Minyae. Various accounts are given both of the 
founding of Gyrene and of the origin of the founder s name. 
According to the Cyrenaeans (Herod, iv. 150-156), Battus, 
having an impediment in his speech, consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and was told to found a colony in Libya ; according to 
the Theraeans, Battus was entrusted with this mission by Uieir 
aged king Grinus. In another version, there was civil war in 
Thera ; Battus, leader of one party, was banished, and, on 
applying to the oracle, was recommended to take out a colony to 
“the continent” (Schol. Pindar, Pyih, iv. 10). In any case 
the foundation is attributed to the direct instructions of 
Apollo. The name was connected by some with ParrapL(it>, 
(“stammer”), but Herodotus (iv. 155) says that it was ^e 
Libyan word for “ king,” that Battus was not called by the name 
until after his arrival at Libya, and that the oracle addressed 
him as “ Battus ” by anticipation. This, however, would imply 
on the part of the oracle a knowledge of Libya, which was not 
shared by the rest of Greece (Herod, /.r.), and it is noteworthy 
that the name occurs in Arcadian and Messenian legends. 
Herodotus docs not know his real name, but Pindar (Py^, v. 116), 
no doubt rightly, calls the founder of the colony Aristoteles, 
while Justin (xiii. 7) gives his name as Aristaeus who was 
worshipped at (yrene. Four kings named Battus, alternating 
with four named Arresilaus, ruled in Gyrene (r/.i».) till the fall of 
the dynasty about 450 b.c. 

Sec R. W. Macan’s Herodotus IV, -VI, (1895), vol. i. pp. 104 seq. 
ami notes. 

BATU, or Rock Island.s (Dutch Baioe), a group of three 
greater and forty -eight le.sser islands in the Dutch East Indies, 
W. of Sumatra, between 0° lo' N. to 0° 45' S. and 97° 50'** 
08" 35' E., belonging to the Ayerbangi district of the lowlands of 
Padang (Sumatra). They are separated by the strait of Sibirut 
from the Mentawi group. The three chief i.slands, from N. to S., 
are Pini or Mintao, Masa, and Bala. The total land area of the 
group is 445 sq. m. The islands are generally low, and covered 
with forest, in which the cocoanut palm is conspicuous. There 
is trade in cocoanuts, oil, and other forest produce. The natives, 
at)out 3000 in numlxjr, are of Malayan or pre-Malayan stock, 
akin to those of the island of Nias to the north-west. Only about 
twenty of the smaller islands are inhabited. 

BATUM, a seaport of Russian Transcaucasia, in the govern- 
ment of and 90 m. by rail S.W. of the city of Kutais, on the S.E. 
shore of the Black Sea, in 41® 39' N. and 41® 38' E. Pop. (1875) 
2000 ; (1900) 28,512, very mixed. The bay is being filled up by 
the sand carried into it by several small rivers. The town is 
protected by strong forts, and the anchorage has been greatly 
improved by artificial works, i^tum possesses a cathedral, 
finished in 1Q03, and the Alexander Park, with sub-tropical 
vegetation. The climate is very warm, lemon and orange trees, 
magnolias and palms growing in the open air ; but it is at the 
same time extremely wet and changeable. The annual rainfall 
(90 in.) is higher than anywhere in Caucasia, but it is very un- 
equally distributed (23 in. in August and September, sometimes 
16 in. in a couple of days), and the pl.'ce is still most unhealthy, 
'rhe town is connected hy rail with the main Transcaucasian 
railway to Tiflis, and is the chief port for the export of naphtha 
and paraffin oil, carried hither in great part through pipes 
laid down from Baku, but partly also in tank railway-cars ; 
other exports are wheat, manganese, wool, silkworm-cw^oons, 
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licjuorice, maize and timber (total value of exports nearly 5! 
millions sterling annually). Tlie imports, chiefly tin plates and 
machinery, amount to less than half that total. Known as 
Bathys in antiquity, as Vati in the middle ages, and as Bathumi 
since the beginning of the 17th century, Batum lielonged to the 
Turks, who strongly fortified it, down to 1878, when it was 
transferred to Russia. In the winter of 1905-1906 Batum was 
in the hands of the revolutionists, and a “ reign of terror ” 
lasted for several weeks. 

BATWA, a tribe of African pygmies living in the mountainous 
country around Wissmann Falls in the Kasai district of the 
Belgian Gongo. They were discovered in 1880 by Paul Pogge 
and Hermann von Wissmann, and have been identified with Sir 
H. M. Stanley s Vouatouas. They are typical of the negrito 
family south of the Congo. They are well made, with limbs 
perfectly proportioned, and arc seldom more than 4 ft. high. 
Their complexion is a yellow-brown, much lighter than their 
Bantu-Negroid neighbours. They have short woolly hair and 
no beard. They are feared rather than de.spised by the Balulia 
and Bakuba tribes, among whom they live. They are nomads, 
cultivating nothing, and keeping no animals hut a small type of 
hunting-dog. Their weapon is a tiny bow, the arrows for which 
are usutvlly poisoned. They build themselves temporary huts 
of a bee-hive shape. As hunters they arc famous, bounding 
through the jungle growth “ like grasshoppers ” and fearlessly 
attacking elephants and buffalo with their tiny weapons. 'Fheir 
only occupation apart from hunting is the preparation of palm- 
wine which they barter for grain with the Baluba. 'Phey are 
monogamous and display much family affection. Sec fiirther 
Pygmy ; Akka ; Wochua : Bambutk. 

See A. de yualrefagcs, Ttw PYgrtiies (Enfi. ed., 1895) ; Sir 11 . H, 
Johnston. Uganda Protectorate (Ui02) ; Hermann von Wissmann, 
My Second Journey through tiqimtorinl Africa (London, 1891). 

BATYPHONE (Ger. and Fr. Batyphof!)^ a contrabass clarinet 
which was the outcome of F. W. Wieprecht’s endeavour to 
obtain a contrabass for the reed instruments. I'he batyphone 
was made to a scale twice the size of the clarinet in G, tlie divisions 
of the chromatic scale being arranged according to acoustic 
principles. For convenience in stopping holes too far apart to 
be covered by the fingers, crank or swivel keys were used. The 
instrument was constructed of maple-wood, had a clarinet 
mouthpiece of suitable size connected by means of a cylindrical 
brass crook with the upper part of the tube, and a brass bell. 
The pitch was two octaves below the clarinet in (', the compass 
being the same, and thus corresponding to the modern liass tuba. 
The tone was pleasant and full, but not powerful enough for the 
contrabass register in a military band. Tlie hatyjihonc had 
besides one serious disadvantage : it could be played with facility 
only in its nearly related keys, G and F major, 'fhe bat\- 
phone was invented and patented in 1839 by W. Wiepreclit, 
director-general of all the I’nissian military bands, and E. Skurra, 
tlie court instrument manufacturer of Jierlin. In practice the 
instrument was found to be of little u.se, and was superseded by 
the bass tuba. A similar attem|>t was made in 1843 by Adolphe 
Sax, and met with a similar fate. 

A batyphone bearing the mime of its inventors formed part of 
the Snoeck collection which was acijuired for Berlin’s collection 
of ancient musical instruments at the 'iechnische Hoehschule 
fiir Musik. The de.scription of the batyphone given above 
is mainly derived from a MS. treatise on instrumentation by 
Wieprccht, in 1909 in the p()sse.ssi()n of Herr Otto Lcs.srnai)n 
(Berlin), and reproduced liy (-apt. C. R. Day, in Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Musical Instruments of the Royal Military 
Exhibition^ London^ (London, 1891), p. 124. (K. S.) 

BAUAN (or Bagn), a town of the province of Batangas, Luzon, 
Philippine lsland.s, at the heail of Batangas Bay, about 54 m. 
S. of Manila. Pof). (1903) 39,094. A railway to connect the 
town with Manila was under construction in 1908. Bauan has 
a fine church and is known as a market for “ sinamay ” or hemp 
cloth, the hemp and cotton being imported and dyed and woven 
by the women in their homes. Palrn-filjre mats and hats, fans, 
bamboo Ixiskets and cotton fish-nets arc woven here. 'Dicre is 
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exceUent fishing in the bay. Hogs and horses are taised for the 
Manila market. The surrounding country is fertile and grows 
cacao^ indtgo; oranges^ tugar-caae; com and rice. The language 
is Tagalog. 

BAUBUB (probably a blend of two different words^ an old 
Frcnrh batd^el, a child’s plaything, and an old English bahyM, 
something swinging to and fro), a word applied to a stick with 
a weight attach^, used in weighing, to a child’s toy, and especi- 
ally to the mock symbol of office carried by a court jester, a baton 
terminating in a figure of Folly with cap and bells, and some- 
times having a bladder fastened to the other end ; hence a term 
for any triviality or childish folly. 

BAUCHl, a province in the highlands of the British pro- 
tectorate of Northern Nigeria. It lies approximately between 
II® 15' and 9® 15' N. and 11® 15' and 8® 30' E. Bauchi is bounded 
N. by the provinces of Kano, Kata^m and Bomu ; E. by 
Bomu, S. by Yola and Muri, and W. by the provinces of Zaria 
and Nassarawa. The province has an area of about 2x^00 sq. m. 
Tlie altitude rises from 1000 ft. above the sea in its north-eastern 
comer to 4000 ft. and 6000 ft. in the south-west. The province 
is traversed diagonally from N.E. to S.W. by a belt of mountain 
ranges alternating with fertile plateaus. Towards the south the 
country is very rugged and a series of extinct volcanic craters 
occur. 

Amongst the more important plateaus are the Assab or 
Kibyen country, having a general level of upwards of 4000 ft., 
and the Sura country, also reaching to elevations of from 3000 
to 5000 ft. Both these extensive plateaus are situated in the 
south-west portion of the province. I’heir soil is fertile, they 
possess an alaindance of pure water, the air is keen and bracing, 
and the climate is described as resembling in many respects that 
of the Transvaal. They form the principal watershed not only 
of the province of Bauchi, but of the protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria. The Ckmgola, flowing east and south to the Benue, 
rises in the Sura district, and from the Kibyen plateau streams 
flow north to 1-ake ('had, west to the Kadiina, and south to the 
Benue. 'Fhe soil is generally fertile between the hills, and in the 
volcanic districts the slopes are cultivated half-way up the 
extinct craters. The climate in the western parts is temperate 
and healthy. In the winter months of November and Decemlier 
the thermometer frequently falls to freezing-jwint, and in the 
hottest months the maximum on the Kibyen plateau has been 
found to be rarely over 85”. 

The population of Bauchi is estimated at about 1,000,000 and 
is Of a very various description. The upper classes are Fula, and 
there are some Hausa and Kamiri (Bomuese), hut the bulk of 
the people are pagan tribes in a very low state of civilization. 
Sixty-four tribes sufficiently iliffereiUiatefl from each other to 
.speak different languages have been reported upon. Hausa is 
the /fftgua franca of the whole. I'he pagan population has been 
classified for practical purposes as Hill pagans and Plains pagans, 
Mounted pagans and Foot pagans. The Fool pagans of the 
plains were brought under the Fnla yoke in the beginning of 
the ic)th ct*nt«ry and have never cast it off. The Hill pagans 
wen' partly conquered, but many remained independent or have 
since succeed in asserting their freedom. The Mounted pagans 
are confined to the healthy plateaus of the south-west comer of 
the pnndnce. They arc independent and there is considerable 
variety in the Characteristics of the different tribes. The better 
types are hardy, orderly and agriculturally industrious. They 
are intelligent and l)a\’e shown themselves peaceful and friendly 
to Europeans. Others are, on the contrary, disposed to be 
turbulent and warlike. Amongst the different tribes many are 
cannilials. They all go practically naked. They are essentially 
horsemen, and have a cruel habit of gashing the backs of their 
ponies that they may get a good scat in the blood. They are 
armed with bows and arrows, but depend almost entirely in 
battle on the chaiges of their mounted spearmen. 

The native name Bauchi,” which is of great antiquit>% 
signifies the ” I^nd of Slaves,” and from the earliest times the 
uplands which now fonn the principal portion of the province 
ha\’e been the hunting ground of the slave-raider, while the hill 


fastnesses have offered defensible refuge to the population. So 
entirely was slavery a habit of the people, that as late as 1905, 
after tiie slave-trade had been abolished for three years, it was 
found that, in coasequence of a famine which rendered food 
difficult to obtain, a whole tribe (the Ton^li) were selling 
themselves as slaves to their neighbours. Qiildren are readily 
sold by their parents at a price varying from the equivalent of 
one shilling to one and .sixpence. 

The province of Bauchi was conquered by the Fula at the 
beginning of the 19th century, and furnished them with a valu- 
able slave preserve. But the more civilized portion liail already, 
under enlightened native rulers, attained to a certain degree of 
prosperity and order. Mahommedanism was partly adopted by 
the upper classes in the 18th century, if not earlier, and the son 
of a Mahommedan native ruler, educated at Sokoto, accepted 
the flag of Dan Fodio and conquered the country for the Fula. 
The name of this remarkable soldier and leader was Yakoba 
(Jacob). His father’s name was Daouad (David), and his grand- 
father was Abdullah, all names which indicate Arab or Mahom- 
medan influence, llie town of Bauchi and capital of the province 
was founded by Yakoba in the year 1809, and the emirate 
remained under Fula rule until the year 1902. In that year, 
in consequence of determined slave-raiding and the defiant 
misrule of the emir, a British expedition was sent against the 
capital , which submitted without fighting. The emir was deposed, 
and the country was brought under British control. A new emir 
was appointed , but he died within a few months. The slave-trade 
was immediately abolished, and the slave-market which was held 
at Bauchi, as in all F ula centres, was clo.sed. The Kano-Sokoto 
campaign in 1903 rendered necessary a temporary withdraw^al of 
the British resident from Bauchi, and comparatively little pro- 
gress was made until the following year. In 1904 the province 
was oi^anized for administration on the same system as the rest 
of Northern Nigeria, and the reigning emir took the oath of 
allt^iance to the British crown. The province has been siilv 
divided into thirteen administrative districts, which again have 
been grouped into their principal divisions, with their respective 
British headquarters at Bauchi, Kanan and Bukuni. The Fula 
portion of this province, held like the other Hausa states under 
a feudal system of large landowners or fief-holders, has lx?en 
organized and assessed for taxation on the system accepted by 
the emirs throughout the protectorate, and the populations are 
working harmoniously under British rule. Roads and telegraphs 
are in process of construction, and the province is being gradually 
opened to trade. Valuable indications of tin have been found to 
the north of the Kibyen plateau, and have attracted the attention 
of the Niper C'ompany. 

Bauchi is a province of special importance from the European 
point of view because, with free communication from the Benue 
assured, it is probable that on the Kibyen and Sura plateaus, 
which are the healthiest known in the protectorate, a sanatorium 
and station for a large civil population might be established under 
conditions in w^hich Europeans could live free from the evil 
effects of a West African climate. 

The emirate of Gomlxi, which is included in tlie first division 
of the Bauchi province, is a Fula emirate independent of the 
emirs of Bauchi. It forms a rich and important district, and its 
chiefs held themselves in a somewhat sullen attitude of hostility 
to the British. It was at Biirmi in this district that the last 
stand was made by the religious following of the defeated sultan 
of Sokoto, and here the sultan was finally overthrown and 
killed in Julv 1903. Gombe has now frankly accepted British 
rule. ' (F. L. L.) 

BAUDELAIRE, CHARLES MERRE (1821-1867), French poet, 
was bom in Paris on the 9th of April 1821. His father, who was 
a civil serv^ant in good position and an amateur artist, died in 
1827, and in the following year his mother married a lieutenant- 
colonel named Aupick, who was afterwards ambassador of France 
at various courts. Baudelaire was educated at Lyons and at the 
Collie Louis-le-Grand in Paris. On taking his degree in 1839 
I he determined to enter on a literan* career, and during the next 
! two years pursued a very irregular way of life, which led his 
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guardians^ in 1841, to send him on a voyage to India. When he 
returned to Paris, after less than a year's absence, he was of age ; 
but in a year or two his extravagance threatened to exhaust his 
small patrimony, and his family obtained a decree to place his 
property in trust. His salons of 1845 and 1846 attracted 
immediate attention by the boldness with which he propounded 
many views then novel, but since generally accepted. He took 
part with the revolutionaries in 1848, and for some years in- 
terested himself in republican politics, hut his permanent con- 
victions were aristocratic and Catholic. Baudelaire was a slow 
and fastidious worker, and it was not until 1857 that he produced 
his first and famous volume of poems, Fleurs du mal. Some of 
these had already appeared in the Retme des deux mondes when 
they were published by Baudelaire’s friend Auguste Poulet 
Ma lassis, who had inherited a printing business at Alenvon. The 
consummate art displayed in these verses was appreciated by a 
limited public, but general attention was caught by the perverse 
selection of morbid subjects, and the lx)ok became a by -word 
for unwholesomeness among conventional critics. Victor Hugo, 
writing to the poet, said, “ Vous dotez le cicl de Tart d’un rayon 
macabre, vous cr^ez un frisson nouveau.” Baudelaire, the 
publisher, and the printer were successfully prosecuted for 
offending against public morals. ITie obnoxious pieces were 
suppressed, but printed later as Les ipaves (Brussels, 1866). 
Another edition of the Fleurs du mal, without these poems, but 
with considerable additions, appeared in 1861. 

Baudelaire had learnt English in his childhood, and had found 
some of his favourite reading in the English ” Satanic ” romances, 
such as Lewis’s Monk. In 1846-1847 he became acquainted 
with the works of Edgar Allan Poe, in which he discovered 
romances and poems which had, he said, long existed in his own 
brain, but had never taken shape. From this time till 1865 he 
was largely occupied with his version of Poe’s works, producing 
masterpieces of the art of translation in Hisioires exiraordinaires 
(1852), Nouvelles Hisioires exiraordinaires (1857), Adveniures 
d\ 4 rthur Gordon Pym, Eureka, and Hisioires grotesques et shieuses 
(1865). Two essays on Poe are to be found in his CRuvres 
compleies (vols. v. and vi.). Meanwliilc his financial difficulties 
grew upon him. He was involved in the failure of Poulet 
Ma]a.ssis in 1861, and in 1864 he left Paris for Belgium, partly in 
the vain hope of disposing of his copyrights. He had for many 
years a liaison with a coloured woman, whom he helped to the 
end of his life in spite of her gross conduct. He had recourse to 
opium, and in Brussels he began to drink to excess. Paralysis 
followed, and the last two years of his life were spent in maisons 
dc sante in Brussels and in Paris, where he died on the 31st of 
.August 1867. 

His other works include : — Petits Poemes en prose ; a series of 
art criticisms published in the Pays, Exposition unwerselle ; 
studies on Gustave Flaubert (in TJ artiste, j8th of October 1857) ; 
on ITi^ophile Gautier {Revue contemporainr, September 1858); 
valuable notices contributed to Eugene Cr 4 pet’s Poetes francais ; 
Les Paradis artifieiels opium et haschisch (i860) ; Richard Wagner 
et Tannhduser d Paris (1861); Un Dernier Chapitre de Vhisioire des 
ceumes de Balzac (1880), originally an article entitled ” Comment 
on paye ses dettes quand on a du g^nie,” in which his criticism 
is turned against his friends H. de Balzac, 'Fh^ophile Gautier, 
and G6rard de Nerval. 

Bibi lor.RAPHY. - An edition of Ids Letires (1841-1866) was issued 
by the Soc. du Mercure de France in joo6. His CEuvres completes 
were edited (i868-i87(A by his friend Charles AsscOineau, with a 
preface by Thcophile Gautier. Assclincau also undertook a vin- 
dication of his character from the attacks made upon it in his Charles 
Baudelaire, sa vie, son ceuvre (i86g). lie left .some material of more 
private interest in a MS. entitled Baudelaire, Sec Charles Baudelaire, 
souvenirs, correspotidance, bibliographie (1872), by Charles Coiutin 
and Spoelberch de Lovenjoul ; Charles Baudelaire, oeuvres pos~ 
thumes et correspondances inidites (1887). containing a journal entitled 
Mon coBur mis d nu, and a biographical study by Eugene Crepet ; 
also Le Tombeau de Charles Baudelaire {1896), a collection of pieces 
unpublished or prohibited during the author’s lifetime, editra by 
S. Ma1larm6 and others, with a study of the text of the Fleurs du 
mal by IVince A. Ourousof ; F6U Gautier. Charles Baudelaire (Brussels. 
T904). with facsimiles of drawings by Bauddaire himself ; A. de la 
Fitzelilre and G. Decaux, Charles Baudelaire (1868) in the series of 
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hssais de bibliographie coniemporaine ; essays by Paul Bourget, 
hssats de psychologie coniemporaine (1883), and Maurice Spronck. 
Les Artistes Itii^raires (1889). Among English translations from 
Baudelaire are Poems tn Prose, by A. Svnums (1905). and a selection 
lor the Canterbury Poets (1904). by F. P. Sturm. ‘ 

BAUDIER, MICHEL (r. 1589-1645), French historian, was 
bom in I^inguedoc. During the reign of L(nn.s Xlll. he was 
historiographer to the court of France. He contributed to 
I French history by writing Histoire dc la guerre de Flandre fSS 9 '- 
/6t>p (Paris, 1615); Histoire de V ad ministration du cardinal 
d'Amboise, grand ministre d'etat en France (Paris, 1634), a 
defence of the cardinal ; and Histoire de V administration de 
Vabbe Suger (Paris, 1645). Taking an esjjecial interest in the 
Turks he wrote Inveniaire ghi^ral de Vhisioire dcK Turcs (Paris, 
1619); Histoire ghterale de la religion des Turcs avee la vie de 
leur prophete Mahomet (Paris, 1626) ; and Histoire ghterale du 
shall et de la cour du grand Turc (Paris, 1626 ; English trans, by 
E. Grimeston, London, 1635). Having heard the narrative of 
a Jesuit who had returned from China, Baudier wrote Histoire 
de la cour du roi de Chine (Paris, 1626 ; English trans. in vol. viii. 
of the Collection of Voyages and Travels of and J. Churchill, 
l4>ndon, 1707-1747). He also wrote Vie du cardinal Ximenes 
(Paris, 1635), which was again published with a notice of the 
author by E. Baudier (Haris, 1851), and a curious romance 
entitled Histoire de V incomparable administration de Romieu, grand 
ministre d'Hat de Raymond Bhenger,comtede Provence{V&T\^, 1635). 

See J. I^long. Dihliothique historique de la France (Paris, i7(>8- 
1778); L. Moreri, Le Grand IHctionnaire htsiorique (.Amsterdam, 
1740). 

BAUDRILLART, HENRI JOSEPH L£0N (1821-1892), French 
economist, was bom in Paris on the 28th of November 1821. 
His father, Jacques Joseph (1774-1832), was a distinguished 
writer on forestry, and was for many years in the service of the? 
French government, eventually becoming the head of that 
branch of the department of agriculture which had chaige of the 
state forests. Henri was educated at the College Bourlxm, 
where he had a distinguished career, and in 1852 he wa.s appointed 
a.ssi.stant lecturer in political economy to M. Chevalier at the 
College de France. Jn 1866, on the creation of a new chair of 
economic histor)^ Baudrillarl was appointed to fill it. Hus first 
work was an Kloge de Turgot (1846), which at once won 
him notice among the ectmomists. In 1853 he published an 
erudite work on Jean Bodin et son temps ; then in 1857 a Manuel 
d'economie politique ; in i860, Des rapports dc la morale et dc 
Veconomie politique ; in 1 865, La Liberie du travail ; and from 
1878 to 1880, V Histoire du luxe . . . depuis Vantiquile jusqud 
nos jours, in four volumes. At the instanc'e of the Academic de.s 
Sciences Morales et Politiques he investigated the condition of 
the farming cliusses of France, and published the results iu four 
volumes (1885, el seq,). From 1855 to 1864 he directed the 
Journal des honomistes, and contributed many articles to the 
Journal des debats and to the Retme des deux numdes. liis 
writings are distinguished by their style, as well as by tlieir 
profound erudition. Jn 1863 he w'as elected meinlicr of the 
Academic des Sciences Morales ct J'olitiqiies ; in 1870 he was 
appointed insptjctor-gencral of public libraries, and in 1881 he 
.succeeded J. fiarnier as professor of fxditical economy at the 
fccole des J'onts et ('haussees. Baudrillarl was made an ofiiccr 
of the Legion of Honour in 1889. He flied in Paris on the 24th of 
January i8<^2. 

BAUDRY, or Balderich, OF BOURGUEIL (1046 or 1047- 
1130), archbushop of Dol, historian and poet, wa.s Ixirn at Meung- 
sur-l/)ire, where he passed his early days. Educated at Meung 
and at Angers, Iks entered the Benedictine ablxjy uf Bourgueil, 
and in 1079 became abbot of this place, but hts time was devoted 
to literary pursuits rather than to his official duties. Having 
failed to secure the bishopric of Orleans in 1097, 1 ^^ became 
archbishop of Dol in 1 107, and went to Rome for his pallium in 
X108. The bishopric of liol had been raised to the rank of an 
archbishopric during the lolh century by Nomeno^, king of 
Brittany, but this step had been objected to l>y the archbishops 
of Tours. Consequently the position of the see was somewhat 
ambiguous, and Baudry is referred to both as archbishop and as 
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bishop of Dol. He appears to have striven earnestly to do 
something for the education of the ignorant inhabitants of 
Brittany, but his efforts were not very successful, and he soon 
abandoned the task. In iti 6 he attended the Lateran council, 
and in Z119 the council of Reims, after which he paid a visit 
of two years’ duration to England. Returning to France he 
neglected the affairs of his diocese, and passed his time mainly 
at St Samson-sur-Risle in Normandy. He died on the sth or 
7th of January 1130. 

Baudry wrote a number of Latin poems of ver\' indifferent 
quality. The most important of these, from the historical point 
of view, have beenpulilished in thtHistoriae Francorum Scriptores^ 
tome iv., edited by A. Duchesne (Paris, i639-‘i649). Baudry^s 
prose works are more important. ITie best known of these is his 
Hisioriae Hierosolymitanae, a history of the first crusade from 
1095 to 1099. This is a histoiy in four books, the material for 
which was mainly drawn from the anonymous GesUi Francorum^ 
but some valuable information has l^een added by Baudry. 
It was very popular during the middle ages, and was used by 
Ordericus Vitalis for his Hisioriae ecclesiasiicac ; by William, 
archbishop of Tyre, for his Belli sacri historia ; and by Vincent 
of Beauvais for his Speculum historidf. The best edition is that 
by C. Thurot, which appears in the Recueil des historiens des 
croisades, tome iv. (Paris, 1841-1887). Other works proliably by 
Baudry are Epistola ad Fiscannenses monachosy a description of 
the monastery of F6camp ; Vita Roberii de Arbrissello ; Vita 
S, Huf^nnis, archiepiscopi Roihomagmsis ; Translaiio capitis 
Gemeticum et mtracula S, Valentini martyris : Relatio de scuta 
et gladtOy a history of the arms of St. Michael ; and Vita 
S, Samsonis Dolensis episcopi. Other writings, which on very 
dmibtful authority have bt'en attributed to Baudry, are, Acta 
S, Valerianiy martyris Trenorchii : De visitatione iftfirmorum ; 
Vita S, Maglorii, Dolensis episcopi, et Vita S. Madovii, Alec- 
tensis episcopi: De retfelaiione ahhatum Fiseannensiunt ; and 
Cmfirmatio honorum monasierii S, Florentii. Many of these are 
published by J. P. Migne in the Patralopa Latina, tomes 160, 
162 and 166 (Paris 1844). 

Sec Hisfoire litthaire de la Prance, tonic xi. (Paris. 1865 i86y) ; 
H. von Sybcl, Geschichte des ersten Kreueettpes (I.cipziR. 1881) : 
A, Thurot, " l^tudes critiques sur Ics historiens do la premiere 
croisadc ; Huudri de Bourgueil ” in the Revue kisiorique (Paris, 
3876). 

BAUDRY, PAUL JACQUES AIMS (1828-^1886), French 
painter, was bom at La Roche-sur-Yonne (Vendee). He studied 
under ]>rolling, a sound but second-rate artist, and carried off 
the Prix de Rome in 1850 by his picture of “ 2 ^nobia found on 
the banks of the Araxes.” His talent from the first revealed 
itself as strictly academical, full of elegance and grace, but 
somewhat lacking originality. In the course of his residence in 
Italy l^audry derived strong inspiration from Italian art with 
the mannerism of Coreggio, as was very evident in the two works 
he exhibited in the Salon of 1857, which were purchased for 
the Liixemlxiurg : llie Martyrdom of a Vestal Virgin ” and 
“ The Child.” llis “ l.,edtt,” “ St John the Baptist,” and a 
“ Portrait of Beul^,” exhibited at the same time, took a first 
prize that year. Throughout this early period Baudry com- 
monly selected mythological or fanciful subjects, one of the most 
noteworthy lx?ing “'Phe Pearl and the Wave.” Once only did 
he attempt an historical picture, “ (liarlotte Corday after the 
murder of Murat” (1861), and relumed by preference to the 
former dass of subjects or to painting portraits of illustrious men 
of his day — Ouizot. ( harles Gamier, Edmond Alwut. The 
works tliat crowned Baudry ’s reputation were his mural decora- 
tions, wliich show much imagination and a high artistic gift for 
colour, as may he seen in the frescoes in the i'*aris Cour de 
Cassation, at the chateau of Chantilly, and some private reskl- 
enoes— the hotel Fould and hfitcl Paiva — but, above all, in the 
decorations of the foy^er of the Paris opera house. These, more 
than thirty paintings in all. and among them compositions 
figurative of dancing and music, occupied the painter for ten 
yeans. Baudry died in Paris in 1886, He was a member of the 
Institut de France, succeeding Jean Victor Schnetz. Two of 


his colleagues, Dubois and Marius Jean Merci6, co-operating 
with hts brother, Baudry the architect, erected a monument to 
him in Paris (1890). The statue of Baudry at La Roche-sur- 
Yonne (1897) is by G^rdme. 

See H. Delaborde. Notice sur la vie et ies outrages de Baudry (i88^>) : 
Ch. Ephrussi. Baudry, sa vie et son apuvre (1887), (H. Fa.) 

BAUER,BRUN 0 (i 8 o 9 -i 882 ), German theologianand historian, 
was bom on the 6th of September 1809, tlie son of a painter in a 
porcelain factory, at Eisenberg in Saxe-Altenburg. He studied 
at Berlin, where he attached himself to the ” Right” of the 
Hegelian school under P. Morheineke. In 1834 he began to teach 
in Berlin as a licentiate of theology, and in 1839 was transferred 
to Bonn. In 1838 he published his Kritische Darstellung der 
Religion des Alien Testaments (2 vols.), which shows that at that 
date he was still faithful to the Hegelian Right. Soon afterwards 
his opinions underwent a change, and in two works, one on the 
Fourth Gospel, Kriiik der evangelischen Geschichte des Johannes 
(1840), and the other on the Synoptics, Kritik der evangdischen 
Geschichte der Synoptiker (1841), as well as in his Herr Hengsien- 
berg, kritische Briefe iiber den GegenscUz des Gesetzes und des 
Evangdiums, he announced his complete rejection of his earlier 
oithc^oxy. In 1842 the government revoked his license and he 
retired for the rest of his 5 fe to Rixdorf, near Berlin. Hencefor- 
ward he took a deep interest in modern lustory and politics, as 
well as in theology, and published Geschichte der Politik, Kultur 
und Aujkldrung des iSten Jahrhunderts (4 vols. 1843-1845), 
Geschichte der franzosischen Revolution (3 vols. 1847), 
Disraelis romantischer wtd Bismarcks socialistischer Jmpcrialismus 
(1882). Other critical works are : a criticism of the gospels and a 
history of their origin, Kritik der EvangeUen und Geschichte ihres 
Ursprungs (1850-1852), a book on the Acts of the Apostles, 
Apostelgeschichte (1850), and a criticism of the Pauline epistles, 
Kritik der patdinischen Brieje (1850-1852). He died at Rixdorf 
on the 13th of April 1882. His criticism of the New Testament 
was of a highly destructive type. David Strauss in his Life of 
Jesus had accounted for the Gospel narratives as half-conscious 
products of the mythic instinct in the early ('hristian com- 
munities. Bauer ridiculed Strauss’s notion that a community 
could produce a connected narrative. His own contention, 
embodying a theory of C. G. Wilke {Der Urevangelisi, 1838), was 
that the original narrative was the Gospel of Mark ; that this was 
composed in the reign of Hadrian ; and tliat after this the other 
narratives were modelled by other writers, lie, however, 
” regarded Mark not only as the first narrator, but even as the 
creator of the gospel history, thus making the latter a fiction 
and ('hristianity the invention of a single original evangelist ” 
(Pfleiderer). On the same principle the four principKil Pauline 
epistles were regarded as foigeries of the 2nd century. He argued 
further for the preponderance of the Greco-Roman element, as 
opposed to the Jewish, in the Christian w'ritings. The writer of 
Mark’s gospel was ” an Italian, at home both in Rome and 
Alexandria ” ; that of Matthew's gospel ” a Roman, nourished 
by the spirit of Seneca ” ; The Pauline epistles were written in 
the West in antagonism to the Paul of the Acts, and so on. 
('hrislianity is essentially “ Stoicism triumphant in a Jewish 
garb.” This line of criticism has found few supporters, mostly 
in the Netherlands. It certainly had its value in emphasizing the 
importance of studying the influence of environment in the 
formation of the Christian Scriptures. Bauer was a man of rest- 
less, impetuous activity and independent, if ill-balanced, judg- 
ment, one who, as he himself perceived, was more in place as a 
free-lance of criticism than as an official teacher. He came in the 
end to be regarded kindly. even by opponents, and he was not 
afraid of taking a line displeasing to his liberal friends on tiie 
Jewish question {Die Judenfrage, 1843). 

His attitude towards the Jews is dealt with in the article in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Sec generally fferrog-Hauck, Realeneykto- 
padie\ and’ cf. Otto l*fleidensr. Dexielopnient of Theology, p. 226; 
Carl Schwarz, Zut Geschichte der neuesten Theologie, pp. 142 ft. ; and 
F. Lichtenberger, History of German Theology in the iqth Century 
(i88c)). pp. 374-378- 

BAUERNFELD, EDUARD VON (1802-1890), Austrian drama- 
tist, was bom at Vienna on the i3th of January 1802. Having 
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Studied jurisprudence at the university of Vienxia^ he entered the 
government service in a legal capacity, and after holding various 
minor offices was transferred in 1843 to a responsible post on the 
Lottery Commission. He had alr^y embarked upon politics, 
and severely criticized the government in a pamphlet, Pia 
Desideria eines dsterreichischen Schrijtstellers {1 ^/^) ; and in 1845 
he made a journey to England, after which lus political opinions 
became more pronounced. After the Revolution, in 1^8, he 
quitted the government service in order to devote himself entirely 
to letters. He lived in Vienna until his death on the 9th of August 
1890, and was ennobled for his work. As a writer of comedies 
and farces, Bauernfcld takes high rank among the German 
pla5nvrights of the century ; his plots are clever, the situations 
witty and natural and the diction elegant. His earliest essays* 
the comedies J^ichtsinn aus Liebe (1831) ; Das Liehes-ProlokolL 
(1831) and Die nvige Liebe (183.^) ; BUrgerlich und Romantischy 
(1835) enjoyed greiit popularity, T.ater he turned his attention 
to so-called Sahnsliicke (drawing-room pieces), notably Aus der 
Gesellschaft (iS 6 Ci) ; Moderne ]ugend{i^(if^)j and iMndfrieien 
(i86q), in which he portrays in fresh, bright and happy .sallies the 
social conditions of the capital in which he lived. 

A complete edition of Baucrnfeld’s works. Gesammeltc Srhri/Un, 
appeared in 12 vols. (Vienna. 1871-1873) ; Dramat is< her Nai Mass, ed. 
I)y F. von Saar (1893) ; selected w’orks. cd. by E. llorn(T {4 vols., 
1905). See A. Stem, Bauernfeld, Ein Dirhtetportrdl (1890), R. von 
Gottschall, “ E. von Baucmfeld " (in Vnserc Zeit, 1890), and E. 
Horner, Bauernfeld (1900). 

BAUFFREMONT, a French family which derives its name 
from a village in llie Vosges, spelt nowadays Beaufremont. In 
consequence of an alliance with the house of Vergy the liauffre- 
monts establishexi themselves in Burgundy and Franche-Comte. 
In 1448 Pierre do Bauffremont, lord of Charny, married Marie, a 
legitimatized daughter of Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 
Nicxilas de Bauffremont, his son Claude, and his grandson Henri, 
all played important parts in the states-general of 1576, 1588 
and 1614, and their speeches liave been published. Alexandre 
Emmanuel Louis de Bauffremont (1773- 1833), a prince of tlic 
Holy Roman Empire, was created a peer of France in 1817, and 
duke in 1818. After leaving served in the army of the princes he 
return 'd to France under the Empire, and liad been made a 
count by Napoleon. (M. P.*) 

BAUHIN, GASPARD (1560-^1624), Swiss Ixiianist and anato- 
mist, was the .son of a French physician, Jean Bauhin (1511- 
1582), who had to leave his native country on Ijcconiing a 
convert to Protestantism. He was born at Basel on tl»e 17th of 
January 1560, and devoting hiin.self to medicine, he pursued his 
studies at Padua, Montpellier, and some of the celebrated schools 
in Cfcrmany. Returning to Basel in 1580, he was admitted to 
the degree of doctor, and gave pri\'ate lectures in botany and 
anatomy. In 1582 he was apptiinted to the Greek professrinship 
in that university, and in 1588 to the chair of anatomy and 
botany. He was afterwards made city physi('ian, professor of 
the practice of medicine, rector of the university, and dean of 
his faculty. He die<l at Basel on tlie 5th of December 1624. He 
published several works rclatiN'e to botany, of which tlie im)st 
^'aluable was his Pinax Theatri Boianici, seu Index in Theo- 
phrastiy DivseoridiSy Plinii^ el boianicorum qui a seetdo scripserunt 
opera (3596). Another great work which he planned was a 
Theatrum Boianiewn^ meant U) be comprised in twelve parts 
folio, of which he finished three; only one, however, was pub- 
lished (1658). He also gave a copious catalogue of the plants 
growing in the environs of Basel, and edited the works of P. A. 
Mattioli (1500-1577) with coasiderablc ailditions. He likewise 
wTote on anatomy, his principal work on this subject Ixiing 
Theatrum Anatom icum infinitis locis aurtum (1592). 

His son, Jean Gaspard Bauhin (1606-1685), was professor 
of botany at Basel for thirty years. His elder brother, Jean 
Bauhin (1541-1613), after studying botany at Tubingen under 
Leonard Fuchs (1501-1566), and travelling with Conrud Gesner, 
began to practise medicine at Ba.sel, where he was elected pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in 1766. Four years later he was invited to 
become physician to the duke of Wurttemberg at Montbeliard, 
where he remained till his death in 1613. He devoted himself 


chiefly to botany. His great work, Hisloria planiarutn nova et 
absoluitssima, a compilation of all that was then known alxiut 
botany, tos not complete at hi.s death, but wa.s pulilished at 
Yverdon in 1650-1651, the Prodramus having apfieared at the 
same place in 1619. He also wrote a book De aquis medicatis 

BAULK* or Balk, (a word common to Teutonic languages, 
meaning a ridge, partition, or beam), the ridge left unploughed 
between furrows or ploughed fields ; also the uncultivated strip 
of land used as a boundary in the “ open-field ” svstem of 
agriculture. From the meaning of something left untouched 
come.s that of a hindrance or chec k, so of a horse stopping short 
of an obstacle, of the “ baulk-line ” in billiards, or of the decep- 
tive motion of the pitcher in liaseball. From the other original 
meaning, /.r. “ beam,*' comes the use of the word for the cross 
or tie-beam of a roof, or for a large log of timlier sawn to a one 
or one and a half foot square section (see Joinery). 

BAUMBACH, RUDOLF (1840-1905), German poet, was born 
at Kninichfcld on the Urn in Tlniringia, on the 28th of September 
1840, the son of a local medical practitioner, and rercived his 
early schooling at the gymnasium t)f Meiningen, to which place 
his father had removed. After studying natural science in 
various universities, he engaged in private tuition, liolh inde- 
pendently and in families, in the Austrian towns of Gnu, Briinn, 
Gorz and Triest respectively. In Triest he caught the jiopular 
triste with an Alpine legend, Zlaiorog (1877), and songs 4>f a 
journeyman apprentic2\ Liedrr ernes jahrenden Ccsellen (1878), 
both of which have run into many editions. Tlieir .success 
decided him to embark upon a literary career. In 11885 he 
retunied to Meiningen, wlicre he received the title cjf IJoInU^ 
and was appointed ducal librarian. His death occurred on the 
14th of September 1905. 

Baumbach was a poet of the breezy, vogaliond scliool, and 
wrote, in imiUition of his greater compatriot, Victor Scheffel, 
many excellent drinking songs, among which Die himiemvirtin 
has endeared him U> the German student world. But his real 
strength lay in narrative verse, espei'ially when h(‘ had tJie 
opportunity of describing the scenery und life of his native 
Thuringia. Special nu'iition may be made of Prau JlMe (1881), 
SpielmannsUeder (1882), Von drr Landstrasse (1882), Thiiringer 
Lieder (1^1), and his prose, Sommerrmrehen (j88j). 

BAUME, ANTOINE (1728 -1804), French rliemi.st, was born at 
Senlis on the 26th of February 1728. lie was ajijirenliced to 
the chemist Claude Joseph Geoffroy, and in 1752 was admitted 
a member of the Ecole de I’harniacie, where in the same year he 
was apf)ointed professor of chemistry. The money he made in a 
business he carried on in Paris for dealing in chemical products 
enabled him to retire in 1780 in order to devote himself to 
appH(‘d chemistry, )>nl, ruined in the Revolution, lie was obliged 
to return to a commercial career. He devised many improve- 
ments in technical proce.sses, e.g. for bleaching silk, dyeing, 
gilding, purifying .saltpetre, ^ic., but he is I.M;st known as the 
inventor of the hydrometer associated witJi his name (often in 
this connexion improperly .sjxlt Beaiiine). Of the numerous 
books and papers he wnite tht; most imyxirtant is his tllcmens de 
pharmarie Qtetrrique et pratique (9 editions, 1762-1818). He 
became a member of the AaultTny of Sciences in 1772, and an 
as.sociate of the Institute in 1796. He died in Paris on the 15th 
of October 1804. 

BAUMGARTEN* ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB (1714 17O2). 
German philosopher, born at Berlin. He studied at llalle, and 
b«:ame professor of philosophy at Halle and at Frankfort on the 
Oder, where lie died in 1762. He was a disciple of Leibnitz and 
Wolff, and was parliculurly distinguished as having been the 
first to establish the Theory of the BeauUjul as an independent 
science. Baurngarten did good service in .severing aesthetics 
{q»v.) from the other philosophic disciplines, and in nuirking out 
a definite object for its researches. I'he ver>’ name (siest^ietics), 
w’hich Baurngarten was the first to use, indicates the im|>crf6Ct 
and partial nature of his analysis, pointing as it does to an element 
so variable as feeling or sensation as the ultimate ground of 
judgment in questions pertaining to beauty. It is important 
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to notice that J^aumgarten's first work preceded those of Burke^ 
Diderot^ and P. Andr^, and that Kant had a great admiration 
for him. The principal works of Baumgarten are the following : 
Dispuiationes de tionnuUis ad poema pertinentibus (1735) > 
Aesthetica; Metaphysica (1739; 7th ed. 1779); Ethica phtlo^ 
sophica (175J, 2nd ed. 1763); JntU’a philosophiae pradicae 
primae (1760). After his deaths his pupUs published a Philo- 
Sophia Gemralis (1770) and a Jus Naturae (1765), which he had 
left in manuscript. 

See Meier, Baumgarten* s Leben (1763) ; Abbt. Baumgarten*s Leben 
und Charakter (1765) ; H. G. Meyer, IMbnUz und Baumgarten (1874) ; 
}. Schmidt, Leibnitz und Baumgarten (Halle, 1875) ; and article 
Aesthetics. 

His brother, Siegmuno Jacob Baumgarten (1706-1757), 
was professor of theology at Halle, and applied the methods of 
Wolff to theology. His chief pupil, Johann Salomo Semler {q-v.), 
is sometimes called the father of German rationalism. Baum- 
garten, though he did not renounce the Pietistic doctrine, began 
the process which Semler completed. His works include Evan- 
gtlische Glaubenslehre (1759); Auszug der Kirchengeschichte 
(1743-1762) ; Primae linear hreviarii antiquitatum Christianarum 
(1747); Geschichte der Religions parteien (1760); Nachricht von 
merkwiirdigen Biichern (1752-1757); Nachrichten von einer hal- 
lischen Bihliothek ( 1 748-1 751). 

Scf lif(? by Semler (Hallo, 1758). 

BAUMGARTEN, MICHAEL (1812-1889), German Protestant 
theologian, was bom at Haseldorf in Schleswig-Holstein on the 
25th of March 1812. He studied at Kiel University (1832), and 
became professor ordimrius of theology at Rostock (1850). A 
liberal scholar, he became widely known in 1854 through a work. 
Die Nachtgesichte Sacharjas, Eim Prophetenstimme aus der 
Gegeimart, in which, starting from texts in the Old Testament 
and assuming the tone of a prophet, he discussed topics of every 
kind. At a pastoral conference in 1856 he boldly defended 
evangelical freedom as regards the legal sanctity of Sunday. 
This, with other attempts to liberalize religion, brought him into 
conflict with the ecclesiastical authorities of Mecklenburg, and in 
1858 he was deprived of his professorship, lie then travelled 
throughout Germany, demanding justice, telling the story of his 
life (Christliche Selbstgesprdche, 1861), and lecturing on the life 
of Jesus (Die Geschichte Jesu. Fiir das V erstdftdniss der Gegen- 
wari, 1859). In 1865 he helped to found the Deutsche Protes- 
tantenverein, but withdrew from it in 1877. On several occasions 
(1874, 1877 and 1878) he sat in the Reichstag as a member of the 
progressive parly. He died on the 21st of July 1889. Other 
works : Apostelgeschichte oder Enhvicklungsgang der Kirche von 
Jerusalem bis Rom (2 vols. 2nd ed., 1859), and Doktor Marlin 
Luther^ ein Volksbuch (1883). 

II. H. Stiult piiblislu-cl his tuitobiogniphy in 1891 (2 vols.); see 
also C. Schwartz, Neueste Theologie (i8(hj) ; Lichtcnljerger, Hist, 
licrm. Theol,, 1889; Calwer-Zeller, 

BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS, LUDWIG FRIEDRICH OTTO 

(178H- 1842), Cierman Protestant divine, w^as born at Merseburg. 
In 1805 he entered the university of Leipzig and studied theology 
and philology. After acting as Privatdocvnt at Leipzig, he was, 
in 1812, appointed professor extraordinarius of theology at Jena, 
where he remained to the end of his life, rising gradually to the 
head of the theological faculty. He died on Uie 31st of May 
1842. With the exception of Church history, he lectured on all 
branches of so-called theoretical theology, especially on New 
Testament exegesis, biblical theology, dogmatic ethics, and the 
history of dogmd, and his comprehensive knowledge, accurate 
scholarship and wide sympathies gave peculiar value to his 
lectures and treatises, especially those on the development of 
church doctrine. His published works are many, the most 
important being;- -Lehtbuch der christlichen SittenUhre (1826); 
Grundzuge der biblischen Theologie (1828) ; Lehrbuck der Dogmen- 
geschichte (1832); Compendium der Dogmengeschichte (1840). 
The last, perhaps his best work, was left unffnished, but was 
comi^eted from his notes in 1846 bv Karl Hase. 

BAUR, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN (1792-1860), leader of the 
Tubingen school of theology, was bom at ^hmiden, near 
Canstatt, on the 21st of June 1792. After receiving an early 


training in the theological seminary at Blaubeuren, he went -in 
1809 to the university of Tubingen. Here he studied for a time 
under Ernst Bengel, grandson of the eminent New Testament 
critic, Johann Albrecht Bengel, and at this early stage in his 
career he seems to have been under the influence of the old 
Tubingen school. But at the same time the philosophers 
Immanuel Fichte and Friedrich Schclling were creating a wide 
and deep impression. In 1817 Baur returned to the theological 
seminary at Blaubeuren as professor. This move marked a 
turning-point in his life, for he was now able to set to work upon 
those investigations on which his reputation rests. He had 
already, in 1817, written a review of G. Kaiser’s Biblische 
Theologie for Bengel’s Archiv fur Theologie (ii. 656) ; its tone 
was moderate and conservative. When, a few years after his 
appointment at Blaubeuren, he published his first important 
work, Symbolik und Mythologie oder die Naturreligion des Alter- 
turns (1824-1825), it became evident that he had made a deeper 
study of philosophy, and had come under the influence of 
Schelling and more particularly of Friedrich Schleiermacher. 
The learning of the work was fully recognized, and in 1826 the 
author was called to Tubingen as professor of theology. It is 
with Tubingen that his greatest literary achievements are 
associated. His earlier publications here treated of mythology" 
and the history of dogma. Das mantchdische Religionssystem 
appeared in 1831, Apollonius von Tyana in 1832, Die christliche 
Gnosis in 1835, Christliche im Platonismus oder 

Socrates und Christus in 1837. As Otto Pfleiderer (Development 
of Theology ^ p. 285) observes, “ the choice not less than the treat- 
ment of these subjects is indicative of the large breadth of view 
and the insight of the historian into the comparative history of 
religion.” Meantime Baur had exchanged one master in philo- 
sophy for another, Schleiermacher for Hegel. In doing so, he 
had adopted completely the Hegelian philosophy of hi.story. 
** Without philosophy,” he has said, “ history is always for me 
dead and dumb.” The change of view is illustrated clearly in 
the essay, published in the Tubinger Zeitschrift for 1831, on the 
C!hrist-party in the Corinthian Cliurch, Die Christus partei in 
der korinthischen Gemeinde, der Gegensatz des paulimschen und 
petrinischen in der dllesten Kirche , der Apostel Petrus in Rom, 
the trend of which is suggested by the title. Baur c;ontends that 
St Paul was opposed in Corinth by a Jewi.sh-Christian party 
which wished to set up its own form of Christian religion instead 
of his universal Christianity. He finds traces of a keen conflict 
of parties in the post-apostolic age. The theory is further 
developed in a later work (1835, the year in which David Strauss’ 
Leben Jesu was published), Uber die sogenannien Pastor albriefe. 
In this Baur attempts to prove that the false teachers mentioned 
in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus are the Gnostics, particu- 
larly the Marcionites, of the second century, and consequently 
that the Epistles were produced in the middle of this century 
I in opposition to Gnosticism. He next proceeded to investigate 
the Pauline Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles in the same 
I manner, publishing his results in 1845 under the title Paultts, der 
\ Apostel Jesu Christi, sein Leben und Wirken, seine Brief e uttd 
seine Lehre. In this he contends that only the Epistles to the 
I Galatians, Corinthians and Romans 4re genuinely Pauline, and 
that the Paul of Acts is a different person from the Paul of these 
j genuine Epistles, the author being a Paulinist who, with an eye 
I to the different parties in the Church, is at pains to represent 
Peter as far as possible as a Paulinist and Paul as far as possible 
as a Petrinist. Thus it becomes clear that Baur is prepared to 
apply his theory to the whole of the New Testament ; in the 
words of H. S. Nash, “ he carried a sweeping hypothesis into the 
examination of the New Testament.” Those writings alone he 
considers genuine in which the conflict between Jewish-Christians 
and Gentile-Christians is clearly marked. In his Kritische 
Untersuchungen uber die hanonischen Evangelien, ihr Verhdltniss 
zu einander, ikren Charakter und Ursprung (1847) he turns his 
attention to the Gospels, and here again finds ^t the authors 
were conscious of the conflict of parties ; the Gospels reveal 
a mediating or conciliatory tendency (Tendenz) on the part of 
the writers or redactors. The Gospels, in fact, are adaptations 
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or redactions of an older Gospel^ such as the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, of Peter, of the Egyptians, or of the Ebionites. The 
Petrine Matthew bears the closest relationship to this original 
Gospel {Uretmngelium) \ the Pauline Luke is later and arose 
independently ; Mark represents a still later development ; 
the account in John is idealistic : it ** does not possess historical 
truth, and cannot and does not really lay claim to it.’* Baur*s 
whole theory indeed starts with the supposition that Christianity 
was gradually develoj^ed out of Judaism. Before it could l>ecome 
a universal religion, it had to struggle with Jewish limitations and 
to overcome them. The early Christians were Jewish-Christians, 
to whom Jesus was the Messiah. Paul, on the other hand, repre- 
sented a breach with Judaism, the Temple, and the I^w. Thus 
there was some antagonism between the Jewish apostles, Peter, 
James and John and the Gentile apostle Paul, and this struggle 
continued down to the middle of the 2nd century. In short, 
the conflict between Petrinism and Paulinism is, as Carl Schwarz 
puts it, the key to the literature of the ist and 2nd century. 

But Baur was a theologian and historian as well as a Biblical 
critic. As early as 18:54 he published a strictly theological work, 
Gegensaiz des Katholicismus utid Proiesianiismus narh den 
Prinzipien und Haupidogmen der heiden Lehrhegriffe, a strong 
defence of Protestantism on the lines of Schleicrmacher's 
Glaubenslehre, and a vigorous reply to J. Mdhler’s Symbol tk 
(1833). 'rhis was followed by his larger histories of dogma. Die 
christliche l^ehre von der Versbhnung in ihrer geschichtliehen 
Entwicklung his auf die neueste Z,cit (1838), Die christliche 
Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung Goites in ihrer 
geschichdicheu Enhvicklung (3 vols., 1841-1843), and the 
Lehrbuck der chrisilichen Dogmengeschichie (1847). The value 
of these works is impaired somewhat by Baur’s habit of making 
the history of dogma conform to the formulae of Hegel’s philo- 
sophy, a procedure ** which only served to obscure the truth 
and profundity of his conception of history as a true develop- 
ment of the human mind ” (Pfleiderer). Baur, however, soon 
ciime to attach more importance to personality, and to distinguish 
more carefully bctw<*en religion and philosophy. 'Hie change is 
marked in his Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichischreibung (1852), 
Das Christenihum und die christliche Kirche der drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte (1853), and Die christliche Kirche von An fang des ] 
vierien bis zum Ende des sechsten Jahrhunderis (1859), works 
preparator}^ to his Kirchengeschi elite, in which the change of view is | 
specially jironounccd. The K irchengeschichte was published in five 
volumes during the years 1853-1863, partly by Baur him.self, 
partly by his son, Ferdinand Baur, and his son-in-law, iOduard 
Zeller, from notes and lectures which the author left behind him. | 
Pfleiderer describes this work, especially the first volume, as 
“ a classic for all time.” “ Taken as a whole, it is the first 
tiiorough and satisfactory attempt to explain the rise of Chris- 
tianity and the Church on strictly historical lines, /.r. as a natural 
development of the religious spirit of our race under the com- 
bined operation of various human causes ” (Development of 
Theology, p. 288). Baur's lectures on the history of dogma, 
Ausfuhrlichere Vorlesungen uber die christliche Dogmengeschichie, 
were published later by his son (1865-1868). 

Baur’s views were revolutionary and often extreme ; but, 
whatever may be thought of them, it is admitted that as a critic 
he rendered a great service to theological .science. “ One thing 
is certain : New Testament study, since his time, has had a 
different colour ” (H. S. Nash). He has had a number of dis- 
ciples or followers, who have in many cases modified his positions. 

A full account of F. C, Baur’s labours, and a complete list of his 
writinRS will be found in tl»c article in Hcrzog-J-lauck, Pealemyklo- 
padie, in which his work is divided into three periods : (i) “ Philo- 
sophy of Religion.” (2) ” Biblical criticism,” (3) ” Church History.” 
See also H. S. Nash. The History of the Higher Criticism of the New 
Testament (New York, tqoi) ; Otto Pfleiderer, The Development of 
Theology in Germany since Kant (trans., 1890) ; Carl Schwarz. Znr 
Geschichte der neuesten Theologie (Leipzig, i86<)) ; R. W. Mackay, 
The Tubingen School and its Antecedents (1863) I A. S. Farrar, A 
Critical History of Free Thought in reference to the Christian Ueligion 
(Hampton Ixctures, 1862) ; and cf. the article on ** The Tfibingen 
Historical School,” in Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xix. No. 7^, 1862. 

* (M. A. C.) 


BAUTAIN, LOUIS EUGENE MARIE (1796-1867), Frenclt 
philosopher and theologian, was Ijorn at Paris. At the tcole 
Normale he came under the intluence of Cousin. In 1816 he 
adopted the profession of higher teaching, and was soon after 
called to the chair of philosophy in the university of Strassbuig, 
He held this position for many years, and gave a parallel cour.se 
of lectures as professor of the literary faculty in the same city, 
The reaction against speculative philosophy, which carried 
away De Maistre and Lamennais, influenced him also. In 1828 
he took orders, and resigned his chair at the universitv. For 
several years he remained at Strassburg. lecturing at the Faculty 
and at the college of Jiiilly, hut in 1841) he set out for Paris as 
vicar of the diocese. At Paris he obtained considerable reputa- 
tion as an orator, and in 1853 was made profos.sor of moral 
theology at the theological faculty. This post he held till his 
death. Like the Scholastics, he distinguished reason and faith, 
and held that revelatii)n supplies facts, otherwise unattainable, 
which philosophy is able to group by scientific methods. 'I’he- 
ology and philosophy thus form one comprehensive science. 
Yet Bautain was no rationalist ; like Pascal and Newman he 
exalted faith above reason. He pointed out, following chiefly 
the Kantian criticism, that reason can never yield knowledge 
of things in themselves. But there exists in addition to reason 
another faculty which may be called intelligence, through which 
we are put in connexion with spiritual and invisible truth. 
This intelligemje does not of itself yield a body of truth ; it 
merely ctmtains the germs of the higher ideas, and these are made 
productive by being brought into contact with revealed facts. 
This fundamental conception Bautain worked out in the depart- 
ments of psychology and morals. 'J'he details of liis theology 
arc highly imaginative. He says, for instance, that there is a 
spirit of the world anrl a spirit of nature ; the latter gives birth 
to a physical and psychical .spirit, and the physical spirit to the 
animal and vegetable spirits. His theories may well be compared 
with the arbitrary mysticism of van Helmont and the Gnostics. 
The most important of his works arc ; - Philosophie du Christia- 
iiismv (1831;); Psychologic experimentale (1839), new edition 
entitled Esprit humain ei ses faculth (1859); Philosophie 
morale (1840) ; Religion et liberte (1848) ; La Morale de Vhan^ 
gile comparee aux divers sysiemes de morale (Strassburg, 1827; 
J^iris, 1855) ; De V education publique vn France an A 7 A'* 
siecle (Paris, 1876). 

BAUTZEN (Wendish liudissin, “ town ”), a town of Germany, 
in the kingdom of Saxony and the capiuil of Saxon Upper 
J.usatia. Pop. (1890) 21,515 ; (1905) 29,412. It occupies an 
eminence on the right bank of the Spree, 680 It. above the level 
of the sea, 32 m. ILN.F. from Dresden, on the Dresdcn-Gfirlitz- 
Breslau main line of railway, and at the junction of lin(‘s from 
Schandau and Konigswartha. The town is surrounded by walls, 
and outside these again by ramparts, now in great measure turned 
into promenades, and has extensive suburbs partl\' lying on the 
left bank of the river. Among its churches the most remarkable 
is the cathedral of St Peter, dating from the 15th century, with a 
tower 300 ft. in height. It is used Iw Iwth IVotestunls and Roman 
(^itholics, an iron screen separating the j>arts assigned to each. 
'J’here are five other churches, a handsome town hall, an orfihan- 
asylum, .several hospitals, a mechanics’ institute, a famous 
grammar school (gymnasium), a nf)rinal and several other schools, 
and two public libraries. The general trade and manufarture.H arc 
considerable, including woollen (stockings and cloth), linen 
and crotton goods, leather, paper, saltjxjtre, and dyeing. It 
has also iron foundries, potteries, distilleries, breweries, cigar 
factories, &c. 

Bautzen was already in existcnc'c when Henry I., the Fowler, 
conquered Lusatia in 928. It liecame a town and fortress under 
Otto I., his succ<*ssor, and speedily attained considerable wealth 
and importance, for a good share of which it wa.s inrlehted to llie 
pilgrimages which were made to the “ arm of St }*eter,’’ preserved 
in one of the churches. It suffered greatly during the Hussite 
war, and still more during the ITiirty Years* War, in the course of 
which it was besieged and captured by the elcctrir of Brandenbuig, 
John George (1620), fell into the hands of Wallenstein (1633), and, 
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in the following year was burned by its commander before bdng 
surrendered to the elector of Saxony. At the peace of Prague in 
2635 it passed with Lusatia to Saxony as a war indemnity. 

The town gives its name to a great battle in which, on the 20th 
and 2ist of May 1813, Napoleon 1. defeated an allied army of 
Russians and Prussians (see Napoleonic Campaigns). 
Bmutm, position chosen by the allies as that in which to 
MBiS, * receive the attack of Nap>olcon ran S.W. to N.E. from 
Bautxen on the left to the village of Gleina on the right. 
Bautzen itself was held as an advanced post of the left wing 
(Russians), the main body of which lay 2 m. to the rear (E.) near 
Jenkwitz. On the heights of Burk, 2^ m. N.E. of Bautzen, was 
Kleist's Prussian corps, with Yorck’s in support. On Kleist s 
right at Pliskowitz (3 m. N.E, of Burk) lay Bliicher's corps, and on 
Bliicher’s right, formed at an angle to him, and refused towards 
Gleina (7 m. N.E. by E. of Bautzen), were the Rii.s.sians of Barclay 
de Tolly. The country on which the battle was fought abounded 
in strong defensive positions, some of which were famous as 
battlegrounds of the Seven Years’ War. The whole line was 
covered by the river Spree, which served as an immediate defence 
for the left and centre, and an obstacle to any force moving to 
attack the right ; moreover the inten'al between the river and 
the position on this side was covered with a network of p()nds and 
watercourses. Napoleon’s right and centre approached (on a 
broad front owing to the want of cavalry) from Dresden by 
Hischofswerda and Kamenz ; the left under Ney, which was 
separated by nearly 40 in. from the left of the main body at 
Luckuu, was ordered to march via Hoyerswerda, Weissig and 
Klix to strike the allies’ right. At noon on the 20th, Napoleon, 
after a prolonged reconnaissance. advancx*d the main army against 
Bautzen and Burk, leaving the enemy’s right to be dealt with by 
Ney on the morrow. He equally neglected the extreme left of the 
allies in the mountains, judging it impossible to move his artillery 
and (uvalrv' in the* broken ground there. Oiidinot’s (XII.) corps, 
the extreme right wing, was to work round by the hilly country 
to Jenkwitz in rear of Bautzen, Macdonald's (XI.) corjw w^as to 
assault Bautzen, and Marmont, with the VI. corps, to cross the 
Spree and attack the Prussians posted about Burk. 'Ilic'se three 
<n)rps wer<* directed by Soult. Farther to the left, Bertrand’s (I V.) 
corps was held back to connect with Ney, who had then reached 
Weissig with the liead of his column. Tbc Guard and other 
general reserves were in rear of Macdonald and Marmont. 
Bautzen was taken without dilhculty ; Oudinot and Marmont 
ea.sily passed the Spree on either side, and were formed up on the 
other bank of the rj^’er by about 4 p.m. A heavy and indecivsive 
combat took placti in the evening between Oudinot and the 
Russian left, directed by the tsar in ptTson, in which Oudinot's 
men made a little progress towards Jenkwitz. Marmont's battle 
was more serious. T’he Prussians were not experienced troops, 
but were full of ardour and hatred of the French. Kleist made a 
most stublM)rn resistance on the Burk ridge, and Bertrand’s corps 
was called up by Napoleon to join in the b»^ttle ; but part of 
Bluchrr's corps fiercely engaged Bertrand, and Burk was not 
taken till 7 p.m. The French attack was much impeded by the 
ground and by want of room to deploy between the river and the 
enemy. But Napoleon's object in thus forcing the fighting in the 
centre was achieved- The allies, feeling there the W’eight of the 
French attack, gradiudly drew upon the reserves of their left and 
right to sustain U^c shock. At nightfall Bautzen and Burk were 
in possession of the French, and the allied line now stretched from 
Jenkwitz northwHird to Pliskowitz, Bliicher and Barclay niain'- 
taining their original positions at Pliskowitz and Gleina. The 
night of tlie 2oth-2ist was spent by both armies on the battlefield. 
Napoleon cared little that the French centre was almost fought 
out ; it had fulfilled its mission, and on the 21st the decisive point 
was to l)e Barclay's position. Soon after daybreak fighting was 
renewed along the whole line ; but Napoleon lay down to sleep 
until the tirpe ap|)ointed for Ney's attack. To a heavy counter- 
stroke against Oudinot, which completely drove that marshal 
from the ground won on the 20th, the emperor paid no more heed 
than to order Macdonald to support the XII. corps. For in this 
second juisition of the allies, which was far more formidable than 


the original line, the decisive result could be brought about only 
by Ney. That commander had his own (HI.) corps, the corj^ of 
Victor and of Lauristem and the Saxons under Reynier, a total 
force of 60,000 men. Lauriston, at the head of the column, had 
been sharply engaged on the 19th, but had spent the 20th in 
calculated inaction. Earl)' on the 2rst the flank attack opened ; 
Ney and Lauriston moving direct upon Gleina, while Reynier and 
Victor operated by a wide turning movement against Barclay’s 
right rear. The advance was carried out with precision ; the 
Russians were quickly dislodged, and Ney was now closing upon 
the rear of Bliicher’s corps at the village of Preititz. Napoleon at 
once ordered Soult’s four corps to renew their attacks in order to 
prevent the allies from reinforcing their right. But at the critical 
moment Ney halted ; his orders were to be in Preititz at 1 1 a.m. 
and he reached that place an hour earlier. The respite of an hour 
enabled the allies to organize a fierce counter-attack ; Ney was 
checked until the flanking columns of Victor and Reynier could 
come upon the scene. At i p.m., when Ney resumed his advance, 
it was too late to cut off the retreat of the allies. Napoleon now 
made his final stroke. The Imperial Guard and all other troops 
in the centre, 80,000 strong and covered by a great mass of 
artillery, moved forward to the attack ; and shortly the allied 
centre, depleted of its reserves, which had been sent to oppose 
Ney, was broken through and driven off the field. Bliicher, now 
almost surrounded, called back the troops opposing Ney to make 
head against Soult, and Ney’s four corps then carried all before 
them. Preparations had been made by the allies, ever since Ney's 
appearance, to break off the engagement, and now the tsar ordered 
a general retreat eastwards, himself with the utmost skill and 
bravery directing the rearguard. Thus the allies drew off 
unharmed, leaving no trophies in the hands of Napoleon, whose 
success, tactically unquestionable, was, for a variety of reasons, 
and above all owing to the want of cavalry, a coup manque 
strategically. The troops engaged were, on the French side 
163,000 men, on that of the allies al)oiit 100,000 ; and the losses 
respectively about 20,000 and 13,500 killed and wounderl. 

BAUXITE, a siibstanc'e which has been considered to he a 
mineral species, having the composition A1.,(XGH)4 (correspond- 
ing with alumina 73-9, water 26*1 W and thus to lie distinct 
from the cTvstalliz^ aluminium hydnjxidcs, diaspore (AK^OII)) 
and gibbsite ( — hydrargillite, AI( 01 I).J. Jt was first described !)y 
P. Berthier in 1821 us alumine hydrat£‘e de Beaux,” and was 
named bcauxite by P. A. Dufrenoy in 1847 and bauxite by 
F.. H. Suinte-CTaire Deville in 1861 ; this name being derived 
from the original locality, the village of Les Baiix (or Beaux), 
near Arles, dcp. Bouches-du-Rhone in the south of France, 
where the material has been for many years extensively mined as 
an ore of aluminium. Jt is never found in a crystallized slate, 
but always as earthy, clay-like or concretionary masses, often 
with u pisolitic structure. In colour it varies from white through 
yellow and brown to red, depending on the amount and the 
degree of hydration of the iron present. The specific gravity 
also varies with the amount of iron ; that of the variety known 
as wocheinile (from near Lake Woehein, near Radmannsdorf, in 
northern Carniola) is givenr as 2.55. The numerous chemical 
analyses, which have mostly been made for technical purposes, 
show that material known as bauxite varies very widely in 
composition, the maximum and minimum percentages of each 
constituent being as follows : alumina (AloO.,) 33* 2-76*9 ; 
water (IL.O) 8-6-3I-4; iron oxide (Fe^O.,; 0*1-48.8; silica 
(SiO^) 0-3 -37 -8; titanic acid (TiO.,) up to 4. The material is 
thus usually \'ery impure, lx‘ing mixed with clay, quartz-sand 
and hydroxides of iron in variable amounts, the presence of 
which may be seen by a microscopical examination. Analyses 
of purer material often approximate to diaspore or gibbsite in 
composition, and minute crystalline scales of these minerals 
have Ixxjn detected under the micn)sa)pe. 

Bauxite can therefore scarcely lie regarded as a simple mineral, 
but Hither as a mixture of gibbsite and diaspore with various 
impurities ; it is in fact strikingly like laterite, both In cliemical 
composition and in microscopical structure. Laterite is ad- 
mittedly a decomposition-product of igneous or other crystalline 
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rodcsy and the same is no doubt also true of bauxite. The 
deposits in Co. Antrim occur with politic iron ore inter- 
bedded with the Tertiary basalts, and similar deposits are met 
with in connexion with the basaltic rocks of the Westerwald in 
Germany. On the other hand, the more extensive deposits in 
the south of France (departments Bouches-du-Khone, Ari^e, 
H^rault, Var) and the southern United States (Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas) are often associated with limestones ; in this case the 
origin of the bauxite has been ascribed to the chemical action of 
solutions of aluminium sulphate on the limestones. 

Bauxite is of value chiefly as a source of metallic aluminium 
{q.v .) ; the material is first purified by chemical processes, after 
which the aluminium hydroxide is reduced in the electric furnace. 
Bauxite is also largely used in the manufacture of alum and 
other aluminium salts used in dyeing. Its refractory qualities 
render it available for the manufacture of fire-bricks and 
crucibles. (L. j. S.) 

BAVAl, a town of northern France in the department of Nord, 
15 m. E.S.F. of Valenciennes by rail. Pop. (1906) 1622. The 
town carries on the manufacture of iron goods and of fertil- 
izers. Under the name of Bagacum or Bavacum it was the 
capital of the Nervii and, under the Romans, an important centre 
of roads, the meeting-place of which was marked by a milestone, 
destroyed in the 17th century and replaced in the 19th century 
by a column. Havai was destroyed during the barljarian 
invasions and never recovered its old importance. It suffered 
much during the wars of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 

BAVARIA (Ger. Bayern), a kingdom of southern Germany, 
next to Prussia the largest state of the German empire in area 
and population. It consists of two distinct and unequal portions, 
Bavaria proper, and the Palatinate of the Kliine, which lie from 
25 to 40 m. apart and are separated by tlic grand-duchies of 
Baden and Hesse. 

Physical Features, —Bavaria proper is hounded on the S. by 
the Alps, on the N.hi., towards Bohemia, by a long range of 
mountains known a.s the Bohnierwald, on the N. by the Fichtel- 
gebirge and the Frankenwald, which separate it from tlie kingdom 
of Saxony, the principality of Keuss, the duchies of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha and Mciningen and the Prussian province of Hesse-Cassel. 
The ranges seldom exciied the height of 3000 or 4000 ft. ; but 
the ridges in the south, towards 'J'irol, frequently attain an 
elevation of 9000 or ro,ooo ft. On th<^ W. Bavaria is bounded 
by Wiirttemberg, Baden and Hesse-Uarmstadt. The country 
mainly belongs to the basins of the Danube and the Main ; by 
far the greater portion being drained by the former river, whici), 
entering from Swabia as a navigable stream, traverses the entire 
breadth of the kingdom, with a winding course of 200 m., and 
receives in its passage the Iller, the Ixich, the Isar and the Inn 
from the south, and the Naab, the Altmiihl and the Wornitx 
from the north. The Inn is navigable before it enters Bavarian 
territory, and afterwards receives the Salzach, a large river 
flowing from Upper Austria. The Isar does not become navigalflc 
till it has passed Munich ; and the ].ech is a stream of a similar 
size. The Main traverses the northern regions, or Upper and 
Lower Franconia, with a very winding course and greatly 
facilitates the trade of the provinces. 'J'he district watered by 
the southern tributaries of the Danube consists for the most 
part of an extensive plateau, with a mean elevation of 2390 ft. 
In the mountainous parts of the country there arc numerous 
dakes and in the lower portions considerable stretches of marshy 
ground. The smaller or western portion, the Palatinate, is 
bounded on the E. by the Rhine, which divides it from the grand- 
duchy of Baden, on the S. by Alsace, and on the W. and N. by a 
lofty range of hills, the Ilaardtgebirge, which separate it from 
Lorraine and the Prussian Rhine province. 

The climate of Bavaria differs greatly according to the character 
of the region, being cold in tlie vicinity of Tirol but warm in the 
plains adjoining the Danube and the Main. On the whole, the 
temperature is in the winter months considerably colder than 
that of England, and a good deal hotter during summer and 
autumn. 

Area and Poptdaiion , — Bavaria proper, or the eastern portion, 


contains an area of 26,998 sq. m., and the Palatinate or western^ 
2288 sij. m., m^ing the whole extent of the kingdom about 
29,286 sq. m. The total population, aca)rding to tlte . census of 
1905, was 6,512,824. Almost a quarter of the inhabitants live 
in towns, of which Munich and Nuremberg have populations 
exceeding 100,000, Augsburg, Wurzburg, Furth and Ludwigs- 
hafen between 50,000 and 100,000, while twenty-six other towns 
number from 10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 

Kthnographically, the Bavarians belong to various ancient 
tribes ; Germanized Slavs in the north-east, Swabians and 
Franks in the centre, Franks towards the west, and, in the 
Palatinate, Walloons. Politically, the country is divided into 
eight provinces, as follows - 


l^ovince.s. 

Capital. 

Pop. of l*rovinci‘ 
in 1005. 

Area in ] 
sq. m. j 

Upper Bavaria 

Miinicli . 

1,410.763 

6.456 

I.owcr Bavaria 

Lancishut 

706.345 

4.152 

Tipper Palatinate 

Regensburg . 

573.476 

J.728 

Upper Franconia . 

Bayrt‘iith 

637.239 

2,702 

Micidle Franconia 

Ansliacii . 

868,072 

2.Q25 

Lower Franconia . 

Wurzburg 

680,769 

3-243 

Swabia . 

Augsburg 

750,880 

3.792 

Tlie Palatinate 

Spires 

085,280 

2.288 


Total . . 

6,512,824 

29.286 1 


Religion . — llie majority of the inhabitants (al)out 70 %) are 
Roman Catholics. The Protestant-EvangelioU Church claims 
about 29 %, while Jews, and a very small number of other sects, 
account tor the remainder. 

The districts of Lower Bavaria, Upper Bavaria and the 
Upper Palatinate are almost wholly Roman CatlioUc, while in 
the Rhine Palatinate, Upper Franconia, and especially Middle 
Franconia, the prepond(‘rance is on the side of tliiJ ProtesUints. 
The exercise ot religious worship in Bavaria is altogether free. 
'I'hc Protestants have the same civil rights as the Roman 
Catholics, and the sovereign may \yt either Roman Catholic or 
ProtcsUint. Of the Roman Catholic Church the heads arc the 
two archbishops of Munich-Freising and BamlKirg, and the six 
bishops of Ei(‘hstiitt, Spires, Wiirzburg, Augsburg, Regen.sbuig 
and Passau, of whom the first three are suffragans of Bambeig. 
'flic “ Old ( atholic party, under the bishop ot Bonn, has 
failed, desi>itc its early successes, to take deep root in tlie country. 
Among tfie Protestants the highest autliorily is the general 
consistory of Munich. The numbers of the different religions in 
1900 were as follows Roman Catholics, 4,357,133 ; Pn)testants 
1,749,206; jews, 54,928. 

Education.— Bavaria, formerly backward in education, lias 
recently done much in this connexion. 'Fhe statt* has two 
Roman C atholic universities, Munich and Wurzburg, and a 
Lutheran, Erlangen ; in Munich there are a polytechnic, an 
academy of sciences and an academy of art. 

Agriculture.— Oi the total surface of Bavaria alxiui one-lialf 
is under cultivation, one-tliird forest, and the remaining sixth 
mostly pasture. 'I'he level (ountry, including liotli Lower 
Bavaria (extending northwards to the Danube) and the western 
and middle parts ()f Franconia, is productive of rye, oats, wheat, 
barley and millet, and also of hemp, flax, madder and fruit and 
vines. The last are grown chiefly in the vicinity of the Lake of 
Constance, on the banks of the Main, in the lower part of its 
course, and in the Palatinate of t he Rhine. Hops are extensively 
grown in central Franconia ; tobacco (the best in Ciermany) 
round Nuremberg and in the Palatinate, which also largely 
produces the sugar-beet. Potatoes arc cultivated in all the 
provinces, but especially in the Palatinate and in the Sjiessart 
district, which lies in the north-west within a curve of tlie Main. 
The southern divisions of Swabia and Upper Bavaria, where 
pasture-land fircdominates, form a cattle-breeding district and 
the dairy produce is extensive. Here also horses arc bred in 
large numbers. 

The extent of forest forms nejxrly a third of the total area of 
Bavaria. I'his is owing to various causes : the amount of hilly 
and mountainous country, the thinness of the population and 
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the necessity of keeping a given extent of ground under wood 
for the supply of fuel. More than a third of the forests are 
public property and furnish a considerable addition to the 
revenue, lliey are principally situated in the provinces of 
Upper Bavaria^ Lower Bavaria and the Palatinate of the Rhine. 
The forests are well stocked with game, deer, chamois (in the 
Alps), wild boars, capercailzie, grouse, pheasants, &c. being 
plentiful. The greater proportion of the land throughout the 
kingdom is in the hands of pea.sant proprietors, the extent of 
the separate holdings differing very much in different districts. 
The largest peasant property may be about 170 acres, and the 
smallest, except in the Palatinate, alx)ut 50. 

Minerals , — ^The chief mineral deposits in Bavaria arc coal, 
iron ore, graphite and salt. The coal mines lie principally in 
the districts of Amberg, Kissingen, Stelxjn, Munich and the 
Rhine Palatinate. Salt is obtained on a large scale partly from 
brine springs and partly from mines, the principal centres being 
Halle, Berchtesgaden, Traunstein and Rosenheim. The govern- 
ment monopoly which had long existed was abolished in 1867 
and free trade was established in salt between the members of 
the customs-union. Of quicksilver there are several mines, 
chiefly in the Palatinate of the Rhine ; and small quantities of 
copper, manganese and cobalt are obtained. There are numerous 
quarries of excellent marble, alabaster, gypsum and building 
stone ; and the porcelain-clay is among the finest in Europe. 
To these may be added emery, steatite, barytes, felspar and 
ochre, in considerable quantities ; excellent lithographic stone 
is obtained at Solenhofen ; and gold and silver are still worked, 
but to an insignificant extent. 

Manufactures and Trade , — A great stimulus was given to 
manufacturing industry in Bavaria by the law of 1868, which 
abolished the last remains of the old restrictions of the gilds, 
and gave the whole country the liberty which had been enjoyed 
by the Rhine l^alatinate alone. The chief centres of industr)'^ 
are Munich, Nuremberg, Augsburg, Fiirth, Erlangen, Aschaffen- 
burg, Regensburg, Wurzburg, Bayreuth, Ansbach, Baml^erg and 
Hof in Bavaria proper, and in the Palatinate Spires and the 
Rhine port of Ludwigshafen. The main centres of the hardware 
industry are Munich, Nuremberg, Augsburg and Furth ; the two 
first especially for locomotives and automobiles, the last for tin- 
foil and metal toys. Aschaffenburg manufactures fancy g(X)ds, 
Augsburg and Hof profluce excellent cloth, and Munich has a 
great reputation for scientific instruments. In Franconia are 
numerous pa|x*r-mills, and the manufacture of woo<len toys is 
largely carried on in the forest districts of Upper Bavaria. A 
considerable (|uantity of glass is made, particularly in the Bohmer- 
wald. Brewing forms an imy)ortant industry, the best-known 
breweries being those of Municli, Nuremberg, Erlangen and 
Kulmbach. Other articles of manufacture arc leather, tobacco, 
porcelain, cement, spirits, lead pencils (Nuremberg), plate-glass, 
sugar, matches, aniline dyes, straw hats and baskets. The 
commerce of Bavaria is very considerable. The exports consist 
chiefly of corn, potatoes, hops, beer, wine, cloth, cotton goods, 
glass, fancy wares, toys, cattle, pigs and vegetables. 'Flic seat 
of the hop-trade is Nuremberg ; of wool, Augsbuig. The imports 
comprise sugar, tobacco, cocoa, coffee, oils, silk and pig iron. 

Communications, — ^I'rade is served by an excellent railway 
system and there are steamboat services on the navigable rivers, 
to the east by way of Passau on the Danulx*, and to the west by 
Ludwigshafen. I'he liigh roads of Bavaria, many of which are 
military roads laid out at the beginning of the 19th century, 
extend in all over about 10,000 m. ITiere were 4377 m. of 
railways in operation in 1904, of which about 3800 were in the 
hands of the state, and alx)ut 440 m. belonged to the private 
system of the Palatinate. The principal canal is the Ludwigs- 
Iwnal, which connects the Rhine with the Danube, extending 
from Bamberg on the Regnitz to Dietfurt on the Altmiihl. 
There is an extensive network of telegraph and telephone lines. 
All Iwlong to the government post office, which forms an admini- 
strative system independent of the imperial German post office. 

Constitution and Adminisiratiofi , — By the treaty of Versailles 
(*3rd November 1870) and the imperial constitution of the 16th 


of April 1871, Bavaria was incorporated with the German 
empire, reserving, however, certain separate privileges {Sander- 
rechte) in respect of the administration of the army, the railways 
and the posts, the excise duties on beer, the rights of domicile 
and the insurance of real estate. The king is the supreme chief 
of the army, and matters requiring adjudication in the adjutant- 
generaPs court are referred to a special Bavarian court attached 
to the supreme imperial military tribunal in Berlin. Bavaria 
is represented in the Bundesrat by six votes and sends forty-eight 
deputies to the imperial diet. The Bavarian constitution is 
mainly founded on the constitutional act of the 26th of May 
1818, modified by subsequent acts — that of the 9th of March 
1828 as affecting the upper house, and those of the 4th of June 
1848 and of the 21st of March 1881 as affecting the lower — and 
is a limited monarchy, with a legislative body of two houses. 
I’he crown is hereditary in the house of Wittelsbach, according 
to the rights of primogeniture, females being excluded from 
succession so long as male agnates of equal birth exist. The 
title of the sovereign is king of Bavaria, that of his presumptive 
heir is crown-prince of Bavaria, and during the minority or 
incapacity of the sovereign a regency is declared, which is vested 
in the nearest male agnate capable of ascending the throne. 
Such a regency began on the loth of June 1886, at first for King 
Louis II., and after the 14th of the same month for King Otto 1 ., 
in the person of the prince regent Luitpold. The executive 
power resides in the king and the responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom in his ministers. The royal family is Roman 
(Catholic, and tlie seat of government is Munich, the capital. 

I'he upper house of the Bavarian parliament {Rammer der 
Reichsrate) is compo.sed of (i) the princes of the blood royal 
(being of full age), (2) the ministers of the crown, (3) the arch- 
bishops of Munich, Freising and Bamberg, (4) the heads of such 
noble families as were formerly “ immediate ” so long as they 
retain their ancient possessions in Bavaria, (5) of a Roman 
(Atholic bishop appointed by the king for life, and of the presi- 
dent for the time being of the Protestant consistory, (6) of 
hereditary counsellors (Reichsrate) appointed by the lung, and 
(7) of other counsellors appointed by the king for life. The 
lower house {Rammer der Ahgeordneten) or chamber of repre- 
sentatives, consists, since i88t, of 159 deputies, in proportion 
of one — reckoned on the census of 1875 — to every 31,500 inhabit- 
ants. A general election takes place every six years, and, under 
the electoral law of 1906, is direct. Qualifications for the general 
body of electors are full age of twenty-five years, Bavarian 
citizenship of one year at least, and discharge of all nUes and 
taxes. Parliament must be assembled every three years, but as 
the budget is taken every two years, it is regularly called together 
within that period. No laws affecting the liberty or property ot 
the subject can be passed without the sanction of parliament. 

Revenue , — The following is a fairly typical statement of the 
budget estimates (1902-1903), in marks ( i .shilling sterling) : — 


Receipts. 

Mks. 

Direct taxes . . 38,199,000 

Customs and indirect 

taxes . . 50,900,990 

State railways . 184,551 ,000 

Posts and tclo- 

gniphs . . 41,665,100 

Forests and aRri- 
cultural dues . 37.395.000 

Imperial assign- 
ments . . 62,571,605 


Disbursements. 


Civil list 
State debt 

Ministry of tiie 
Royal house and 
of Foreign depf . . 
Ministry of justice . 
Ministry of interior . 
l^tblic worship and 
education . 
Minister of finance 
Contribution to im- 
perial exchequer . 


Mks. 

5,402,47.5 

51,323,200 


688.398 

20,615.299 

3 «.o. 55 . 33 « 

34.667.673 

6,696,780 

72,647.090 


415,282,095 ( 

=^*0,764.135 ^ 


222,296,253 
= 114.813 


The public debt amounts to about £95^000,000, of which over 
75 % incurred for railways. 

Army , — The Bavarian army forms a separate portion of the 
army of the German empire, with a separate administration, 
but in time of war is under the supreme command of the German 
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emperor. The regulations applicable to other sections of the 
whole imperial army are, however, observed. It consists, on a 
peace footing, of three army corps, ist, 2nd and 3rd Royal 
Bavarian (each of two divisions), the headquarters of which 
are in Munich, Nuremberg and Wurzburg respectively. The 
Bavarian army comprises sixty-seven battalions of infantry’, 
two battalions of rifles, ten regiments of cavalry (two heavy, 
two Ulan and six Chevauxlegers), a squadron of mounted 
infantry (Jdger-zu-pferde), twelve field- and two foot-artillery 
regiments, three battalions of engineers, three of army service, 
and a balloon section ; in all 60,000 men with 10,000 horses, 
in time of war the total force is trebled. (P. A. A.) 

History 

The earliest known inhabitants of the district afterwards called 
Bavaria were a people, probably of Celtic extraction, who were 
subdued by the Romans just before the opening of the Christian 
era, when colonies were founded among them and their land was 
included in the province of Raelia. lluring the 5th century it 
was ravaged by the troops of Odoaccr and, after being almost 
denuded of inhabitants, was occupied by tribes who, pushing 
along the valley of the Danube, settled there between a.d. 488 
and 520. Many conjectures liave been formed concerning the 
race and origin of these people, who were certainly a new and 
composite social aggregate. Most likely they were descendants 
of the Marcomanni, Q)uadi and Narisci, tribes of the Sucvic or 
Swabian race, with possibly a small intermiTcture of Gothic or 
Celtic elements. They were called Baioarii, Baiowarii, Bawarit 
or Baiuwarii, words derived most probably from Baja or Baya^ 
corruptions of Bojer, and given to them because they came from 
Bojcrlaml or Bohemia. Another but less probable explanation 
derives the name fn)m a combination ol the old high German 
word uudray meaning league, and bai, a Gothic word for both. 
The Bavarians are first mentioned in a Frankish document of 
520, and twenty years later Jordancs refers to them as lying east 
of the Swabians. Their country bore some traces of Roman 
influence, and its main boundaries were the Enns, the Danube, 
the ].ech and the Alps ; but its complete settlement was a work 
of time. 

The Bavarians soon came under the dominion of the Franks, 
probably without a serious struggle ; and were ruled from 555 
to 788 by dukes of the Agilolfing family, who were 
iailuence. Possibly of Frankish descent. For a century and a 
half a succession (jf dukes resisted the inroads of 
the Slavs on their eastern frontier, and by the time of Duke 
Theodo T., who died in 717, were completely independent of the 
feeble Frankish kings. When C'harles Martel became the virtual 
ruler of the Frankish realm he brought the Bavarians into strict 
dependence, and deposed two dukes siu'cessively for contumacy. 
Pippin the Short was equally successful in maintaining his 
autliority, and several marriages took place between the family 
to which he belonged and the Agilolfings, who were united in a 
similar manner with the kings of the J^ombards. The ease with 
which various risings were suppressed by the Franks gives colour 
to the supposition that they were rather the outcome of family 
quarrels than the revolt of an oppressed people. Between the 
years 739 and 748 the Bavarian law was committed to writing 
and supplementary clauses were afterwards added, all of which 
bear evident traces of Frankish influence. 'I'hus, while the 
dukedom belongs to the ,\gilolfing family, the duke must be 
chosen by the people and his election confirmed by the Frankish 
king, to whom he owes fealty. He has a fivefold wergild, 
summons the nobles and clergy for purposes of delibemtion, 
calls out the host, administers justice and regulates finance. 
There are five noble families, possibly repre.senting a former 
division of the people, after whom come the freeborn, and then 
the freedmen. The country is divided into gaus or counties, 
under their counts, who are assisted by judges responsible for 
declaring the law. 

Christianity had lingered in Bavaria from Roman times ; 
but a new era set in when Rupert, bishop of Worms, came to 
the county at the invitation of Duke Theodo I. in 696. He 
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founded several monasteries, and a similar work was also |>er- 
formed by St Emmeraii, bishop of Poitiers ; with the result 
that before long the bulk of the people professed 
Christianity and relations were established between 
Bavaria and Rome. The 8th century witnessed in- 
deed a heathen reaction ; but it was checked by the arrival in 
Bavaria about 734 of St Boniface, who organized the Bavarian 
church and founded or restored bishoprics at Salzburg, Freising, 
Regensburg and Passau. 

Tassilo 111 ., who became duke of the Bavarians in 7417, 
recognized the supremacy of the Frankish king Pippin the Short 

757> soon afterwards refused to furnish a con- 
tribution to the war in Aquitaine. Moreover, during 
the early years of the reign of Charlemagne, 'I'assilo 
gave decisions in ecclesiastical and civil cau.ses in his own name, 
refused to appear in the assemblies of the Franks, and in general 
acted as an independent ruler. His position as po.ssessor of the 
Alpine passes, as an ally of the Avars, and as son-in law of the 
Lombard king Desidcrius. was so serious a menace to the Frank- 
ish kingdom that Charlemagne determined to crush him. 'I'hc 
details of this contest are obscure. Tassilo appears to have done 
homage in 781, and again in 7S7, probably owing to the presence 
of Frankish armies. But further trouble soon arose, and in 788 
the duke was summoned to Ingclheim, where on a charge of 
treachery he was sentenced to death. He was, however, par- 
doned by the king ; and he then enteretl a monastery and 
formally renounced his diii hy at Frankfort in 704. 'J’he country 
was ruled by Gerold, a brotherdn-law of Charlemagne, till 
his death in a battle with the Avars in 701;, when its administra- 
tion was entrusted to Frankish counts and assimilated with 
that of the rest of the Carolingian empire, while its condition 
was improved by the measures taken by ( harlemagne for the 
intellectual progress and material welfare of his realm. I'he 
Bavarians offered no resistance to the change which thus abol- 
ished their dukedom ; and tht'ir incorporation with the Frankish 
dominions, due mainly to the unifying influence of the church, 
was already so conijfletc that Charlemagne di<l not find it 
neces.sary to issiu^ mortJ than two capitularies d(*iiling especially 
with Bavarian affairs. 

The history of Bavaria for the ensuing century is bound uf) 
with that of the ( arolingian empire. Given at the partition of 
817 to the king of the East Franks, Louis the union with 

it formed ])art of the larger territories which were Cmro» 
confirmed to him in 843 by the treaty of Verdun, lingimn 
Louis made Regensburg the centre ot his government, •*"^^*^* 
and was active in improvirjg the condition of Bavaria, and pro- 
viding for its security by numerous cam]>aigns against the Slavs. 
When he divided his possessions in 865 it passed to his eldest son, 
(!arlonian, who had already underUikcn its government, ami 
after his death in 88q it formed part of the extensive territories 
of the emperor Charles the Fat. Us ilcfciue was left by this 
incompetent emperor to Armilf, an illegitimate son of Cadoman, 
and it was mainly owing to the su])f)ort of the Bavarians that 
Arnulf was able to take the fickl against (barles in 887, and to 
.secure his own election as German king in tin? following year. 
Bavaria, which was ihr; centre of the Fast Frankish kingdtJin, 
passed in 899 to Diiiis the Child, during whose reign it was 
c^mstantly ravaged by the Hungarians. I'he resistance to these 
inroads Inrcame grafiually feebler, anri it is said that on the 
5th of July 907 almost the wh(;lc of the Bavarian race; perished 
in battle with these fijrrnidahle enemies. For the* defence of 
Bavaria the mark of ( arinthia liad been erected on the soul!i- 
eastem frontier, and during the reign of Louis the (liild this was 
ruled by J-iutpoId, count of Scheyern, who possessed laiye 
domains in Bavaria. He was among those who fell in the great 
fight of 907 ; hilt his son Arnulf, sumamed the Bad, rallied the 
remnants of the race, drove back the Hungarians, and was 
chosen duke of the Bavarians in 911, when Bavaria and (‘arinthia 
were united under his rule. Refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the German king Conrad I., he was unsuccessfully 
attacked by the latter, and in 920 was recognized as duke hv 
Conrad's successor, Henry L, the F'owlcr, who admitted liis 

in. 18 
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right to appoint the bishops^ to coin money and to issue laws. 
A similar conflict took place between Arnulf’s son and successor 
Eberhard and Otto the Cireat ; but Eberhard was 
less successful than his father^ for in 938 he was driven 
kingdom, ^^om Bavaria, which was given by Otto with reduced 
privil^es to the late duke's uncle, Bertold ; and a 
count palatine in the person of Eberhard’s brother Arnulf was 
appointed to watch the royal interests. When Bertold died in 
947 Otto conferred the duchy upon his own brother Henry, who 
h^ married Judith, a daughter of Duke Arnulf. Henry was 
disliked by the Bavarians and his short reign was spent mainly 
in disputes with his people. The ravages of the Hungarians 
ceased after their defeat on the Lcchfeld in 955, and the area of 
the duchy was temporarily increased by the addition of certain 
adjacent districts in Italy. In 955 Henry was succeeded by his 
young son Henry, surnamod the Quarrelsome, who in 974 was 
implicated in a conspiracy against King Otto 11 . The reason for 
this rising was that the king had granted the duchy of Swabia 
to Henry's enemy, Otto, a granrlson of the emperor Otto the 
Great, and had given the new Bavarian East Mark, afterwards 
known as Austria, to ixjopold 1 ., count of Balienberg. The 
revolt was, however, soon suppressed ; but Henry, who on his 
escape from prison renewed his plots, was formally deposed in 
976 when Bavaria was given to Otto, duke of Swabia. At the 
same time Carinthia was made into a separate duchy, the office 
of count palatine was restonxi, and ilie church was made 
dependent on the king instead of on the duke. Restored in 
985, Henry proved himself a capable ruler by establishing 
iaternal order, issuing important laws and taking measures to 
reform the monasteries. His son and successor, who was chosen 
German king as Henry II. in 1002, gave Bavaria to his brother- 
in-law Henry of Luxemburg ; after whose death in 1026 it 
passed successively to Henry, afterwards the emperor Henry III., 
and to another member of the family of Luxemburg, as Duke 
Henry Vll. In 1061 the empress Agnes, mother of and regent 
for the German king Henry IV., entrusted the duchy to Otto of 
Hordheim, who was deposed by the king in 1070, 
duchy was granted to Count Welf, a member 
influential Bavarian family. In <*onse(|uence of 
his support of Popt? Gregory Vil. in his quarrel with 
Henry, VVdf lost but subsecjuently regained Bavaria ; and was 
followed succe.ssively by his sons, Wdf 11 . in j f 01, and Henry IX. 
in 1120, l)oth of whom exercised consiileral)le influence among 
the German princes. Henry was succeeded in 1126 by his son 
Henry X., called the Proud, who obtained the duchy of Saxony 
in 1137. Alanned at this prince's power. King Conrad 111 . 
refused to allow two duchies to remain in the same hands ; and, 
having declared Henry deposed, he Ixjstowed Bavaria upon 
Leopold IV., margrave 4)f Austria. When IxjopoUl died in 1141, 
the king retained the duchy himself ; but it ('ontinued to be the 
scene of considerable disorder, and in 1143 entrusted it to 
Henry 11 ., surnamed Jasomirgott, margrave of Austria. 'J’he 
struggle for its possession continued until 1156, when King 
Frederick 1 . in his desire to restore |)eace to Germany persuaded 
Henry to give up Bavaria to Henry tlie Lion, a son of Duke 
Henry the Proud. 

A new era of government set in when, in consequence of Henry 
being placed under the imperial ban in 1 180, the duchy was given 
by Frederick 1 . to Otto, a member of the old Bavarian 
of Wittdsbach aixl a descendant of the 
knchM. “ counts^ of Scheyem. During the years following the 
destruction of the Carolingian empire the borders of 
Bavaria were continually changing, and for a lengthened period 
after 955 this process was one of expansion. To Uie west the 
Lt‘ch still divided Bavaria from Swabia, but on three 
0mri«. other sides the opportunities for extension had been 
taken advantage of, and the duchy embraced an area 
of considerable dimensions north of the lAnubc. During the 
later years of the rule of the Wdfs, however, a contrary tendency 
hud operated, and the extent of Bavaria had been reduced. The 
immense energies of Duke Henry the Lion had been devoted to 
his northern rather than his southern duchy, and when the 


dispute over tlie Bavarian succession was settled in 1156 the 
district between the £nns and the Inn had been transferred to 
Austria. The increasir^ importance of the mark of Styria, 
erected into a duchy in 1180, and the county of Tirol, had 
diminished both the actual and the relative strength of Bavaria, 
which was now deprived on almost all sides of opportunities for 
expansion. The neighbouring ducliy of Carinthia, the great 
temporal possessions of the archbishop of Salzburg, as well as a 
general tendency to independence on the part ol both clerical 
and lay nobles, were additional forces of similar influence. 

When Otto of Wittelsbach was invested with Bavaria at 
Altenburg in September 1180 the duchy was bounded by the 
Bohmerwald, the Inn, the Alps and the Lech ; and 
the j)ower of the duke was practically confined to his 
extensive private domains around Wittelsbach, Kelheim tacha. 
and Straubing. Otto only enjoyed his new dignity for 
three years, and was succeeded in 1183 by his son Louis L, who 
took a leading part in German affairs during the earlier years of 
the reign of tlie emperor Frederick II., and was assassinated at 
Kelheim in September 1231. Ilis son Otto II., called the 
Illustrious, was the next duke, and his loyalty to the liohen- 
staufen caused him to be placed under the papal ban, and 
Bavaria to be laid under an interdict. Like his father, Otto 
increased the area of his lands by purchases ; and he had con- 
siderably strengthened his hold upon the duchy iDefore he died 
in November 1253. The efforts of the dukes to increase their 
power and to give unity to the duchy had met with a fair measure 
of success ; but they were soon vitiated by partitions among 
different memliers of the family which for 250 years made the 
history of Bavaria little more than a jejune chronicle 
of territorial divisions bringing war and weakness in 
their train. 'Hie first of these divisions was made in gueby. 
1255 between Louis II. and Henry L, the sons of Duke 
Otto IL, who for two years after their father's death had ruled 
Bavaria jointly ; and by it ixiuis obtained the western part of 
the duchy, afterwards called Upper Bavaria, and 
Henry secured eastern or Lower Bavaria. In the 
course of a long reign Louis, who was called the Stem, 
became the most powerful prince in southern Germany. He was 
the uncle and guardian of Dinradin of Hohenstaufen, and when 
this prince was put to death in Italy in 1268, 1 />uis and his brother 
Henry inherited the domains of the Hohenstaufen in Swabia and 
elsewhere. He supported Rudolph, count of Habsbiirg, in his 
efforts to secure the German throne in 1273, married the new 
king’s daughter Mechtild, and aided him in ciimpaigns in 
Bohemia and elsewliere. For some years after Louis' death in 
1294 his sons Rudolph I. and Louis, afterwards the emperor 
Louis IV., mled their duchy in common ; but as tlieir relations 
were never harmonious a divi.sion of Upper Bavaria was made in 
1310, by which Rudolph received the land east of the Isar 
together with the town of Munich, and Louis the district between 
the Isar and the I-ec!j. It was not long, however, before this 
arrangement led to war between the brothers, the outcome of 
which was that in 1317, three years after he had been chosen 
German king, Louis compielled Rudolph to abdicate, and for 
twelve years ruled alone over the whole of UpfXT Bavaria. Hut 
in 1329 a series of events induced him U) conclude the treaty of 
Pavia with Rudolph's sons, Kuriolph and Rufiert, to whom he 
transferred the Palatinate of the Rhino, which had lieen in the 
possession of the Wittcisliach family since 1214, and also a |x>r- 
tion of Upper Bavaria north of the Danube, which was afterwards 
called the Upper Palatinate. At the same time it was decided 
that the electoral vote should be exercised hy the two lines alter- 
nately, and that in the event of either branch of the family be- 
coming extinct the surviving branch should inherit its possessions. 

Henry 1 . of Lower Bavaria spent most of his time in quarrels 
with his brother, with Ottakar li. of Bohemia and with various 
ecclesiastics. When he died in February 1290 Lower 
Bavaria was ruled by his three sons. Otto III., Jxniis BavaHa. 
UL and Stephen 1 . Louis died childle.ss in 1296; 

Stephen left two sons at his death in 1310, namely, Henri'^ IT. 
and Otto IV., and Otto, who was king of Hungary from 1305 to 
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1308, died in 1312, leaving a son, Henry HI. Lower Bavaria 
was governed by these three princes until 1333, when Henry HI. 
died, followed in 1334 by his cousin Otto ; and as both died 
without sons the whole of Lower Bavaria then passed to Henry 11 . 
Dying in 1339, Henry left an only son, John I., who died childless 
in the following year, when the emfieror Louis iV., by 
c/iiT securing Lower Bavaria for himself, united the whole 
4 uehy, dudiy under his sw^ay. The consolidation of 

Bavaria under Louis lasted for seven years, during 
which the emperor was able to improve the condition of the 
country. When he died in 1347 he left six sons to share his 
possessions, who agreed upon a division of Baviiria in 1349. Its 
history, however, was complicated by its connexion with Branden- 
burg, Holland and I’irol, all of which liad also been left by 
the emperor to his sons. All the six brothers exercised some 
authority in Ba\’aria ; but three alone left issue, and of these 
the eldest, Louis, margrave of Brandenbuig, died in 1361 ; 
and two years later w^as followed to the grave by his only son 
Mcinhard, who was childless. The two remaining brothers, 
Stephen 11 . and Albert I., ruled over Ba\ aria-Landshut and 
Bavaria-Straubing respectively, and when Stephen diet! in 1375 
his portion of Bavaria was governed jointly by his three sons. 
In 1392, when all the lines except those of Stephen and Allxiit 
had died out, an important partition look place, by which the 
greater part of the duchy was divided among Stephen's three 
sons, Stephen 111 ., Frederick and John 11 ., who founded respec- 
tively the lines of Jngolstadt, Landshut and Munic:h. A 1 Inert's 
duchy of Bavaria-Straubing passed on his death in 1404 to his 
son W’illiam II., and in 1417 to his younger son John, who 
re.signed the bishopric of Liege to take up lu.s new position. 
When John died in 1425 this family became extinct, and after 
a contest between various claimants Bavaria-Straubing was 
divided between the three remaining bninche.s of the family. 

The main result of the threefold division of 1392 was a suc- 
cession of civil wars which led to the temporary eclipse of Bavaria 
as a force in (lerman politics. Neighbouring states 
cojENfi?/o0. upon its boriiers, and the nobles ignored 

i.?w. * authority of the dukes, who, deprived of the ele('- 

loral vote, wen* mainl)' occupied for fifty years with 
intestine strife. This condition of aflairs, however, was not 
wholly harmful. The government ol the country and the control 
of the finances passed mjiinly into the liands of an assembly 
called the iM^idtag or Landschajt, which had been organized in 
1392. The towns, assuming a certain independence, became 
.strong and w'calthy as trade increased, and the citizens of 
Munich and Regensburg were often fonnidablc antugonists to 
the dukes. Thus a period of disorder .saw the grow tli of repre- 
sentative institutions and the establishment of a strong civic 
spirit. Stephen 111 ., duke of Bavaria- Ingolstadt, was distin- 
guished rather as a soldier than as a statesman ; and his rule 
was marked by struggles with various towns, ami with his 
i t stia of Bavaria-Munich. laying in 1413 he 

trwbhs. followed by hi.s son, Louis, called the Bearded, 

a restless and quarrelsome prince, who l>cfore his 
accession had played an important part in the affairs of Prance, 
where his sister Isabella was the queen of King Charles VI. 
About 1417 he became involved in a violent quarrel with his 
cousin, Henry of Bavaria-Landshut, fell under lx)th tlie papal 
and the imperial ban, and in 1439 was attacked by liis son Louis 
the Lame. This prince, who had married a daughter of V rederiek 
I. of Hohenzollern, margrave of Brandenburg, wa.s inexjnsed at 
the favour shown by his father to an illegitimate son. Aided by 
.\lbert Achilles, afterwards margrave of Brandenburg, he took 
the elder Louis prisoner and compelled him to abdicate in 1443. 
When Louis the Lame died in 1445 his father came into the power 
of his implacable enemy, Henry of Bavaria-I.^ndshut, and died 
in prison in 1447. The duchy of Bavaria-lngolstadt passed to 
Henry, w^ho had succeeded his father P rederiek as duke of 
Bavaria-Landshut in 1393, and whose lung reign was almost 
entirely occnipied with family feuds. H(? died in July 1450, and 
was followed by his son, Louis IX. (called the Rich), and about 
tliis time Bavaria began to recover some of its former importance. 
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Louis IX. expelled the Jews from his duchy, did something for 
the security of traders, and improved both the administration of 
justice and the condition of tiie finances. In 1472 he founded 
the university of Ingolstadt, attempted to reform the monasteries, 
and was suc^ssf ul in a struggle with Albert Achilles of Branden- 
burg. On his death in January 1479 he was succeeded by his son 
George, also called the Rich; and when George, a faithful 
adherent of tlie German king Maximilian I., died without sons in 
Deceml)er 1503, a war broke out for the possession of his duchy. 

Bavaria-Munich passed on the death of John 11. in i3<)7 to his 
sons Ernest and William 111 ., but they only obtained possession of 
their lands after a struggle with Stephen of Bavaria-lngolstadt. 
Both brothers were then engaged in warfare with the other 
branches of the family and with tlie cilizen.s of Munich. William, 
a loyal serv^ant of the emperor Sigismund, died in 1435, an 

only son. Adolf, who died five years hiter ; and Emcsl, distin- 
guished for his bf)dily strength, died in 1438. In 1440 the whole 
of Bavaria-Munich came to P>ncst*s son Allx'rt, who had been 
estranged from his fatlier owing to his union with the unfortunate 
Agnes Bemaucr {g.v.), Alljert, whose attempts to reform the 
monasteries earned for him tlie surname of Pious, was almost 
c‘lected king of Bohemia in 1440. He died in 1460, leaving five 
sons, the two elder of whom, John IV. and Sigismund, reigned in 
common until the death of John in I4()3. The tliird brother, 
Albert, who had been educated for the cliurch, joined his brother 
in 1465, and when Sigismund alKiicated two years later became 
sole ruler in spite of the claims of his two younger brothers. 
Allicrt, who was called the Wise, added the district of Abenslierg 
to his possessions, and in 1 504 became involved in the war which 
broke out for the possession of Bavaria-Landshut on the 
death of George the Rich. Albert’s rival was tieorge’s theMuc- 
son-in-law, Rupert, formerly bishop of PVeising, and son mmIoh f 
ot J^hilip, count palatine of the Rhine ; and the emptTor 
Maximilian 1 ., intcrcisted ns archduke of Austria and ' 

ctmni of 'Virol, interfered in the dispute. Rupert died in 1504, 
and the following year an arrangement was made at the diet of 
(Cologne by whicli the emperor and Philip’s grandson, Otto Henry, 
ol)tnin(‘d certain outlying districts, while Albert by securing the 
bulk of (Jeorge’s possessions united Bavaria under his rule. In 
1506 Albert dwTced that the duchy should pass nn- 
divided according to the rules of primogeniture, and Albert the 
ciKltiavoiirt*<l in other ways also to consolidate Bavaria. Wiaemmd 
J le was partially successful in improving the condition 
of the coimlry ; and in 1500 Bavaria formed one of the 
six circ les into which Germany was divided for the maintenance 
ol p(*acc. He died in Marcli 1508, and was succeeded by his son, 
I\illiamlV., whose mother, Kunigunde, was a daughter oJ the 
t inperor F rederiek 111 . In spite of the decree of 1 506 William was 
ccxiipelled in 1516, after a violent quarrel, to grant a share in the 
government to his brother Louis, an arrangement wliicl) lasted 
until the death of Louis in 1545. 

William followed the traditional Wittelsbacli policy, opposition 
Ic; the Jlabsbiirgs, until in 1534 he made a treaty at Linz with 
I'erdinand , king of Hungary and Bohemia. 'Vhis was strengthened 
in 1540, when the emperor diaries V. obtained the help of the duke 
during the war of the leagues of Schmalkaldcn by promising him 
in certain eventualities the succession to the Bohemian throne, 
and the electoral dignity enjoyed by the count palatine of the 
Rhine. William also did much at a critical periorl to secure 
Bavaria for Catholicism. The reformed doctrines had ifomw 
made cf>n.sidtTable progres.s in the tluchy when the duke Cmtboli* 
obtained from the pope extensive rights over the ciemin 
bishoprics and monasteries, and took measures to re- 
press the reformers, many of whom were banished ; while the 
Jesuits, whom he invited into the duchy in 1541, made the uni- 
versity of Ingolstadt their headquarters for Germany. William, 
whose deatli occurred in March 1550, was succeeded by his son 
AUiert I V.,whohafi married a daughter of Ferdinandof llabsburg, 
afterwards the emperor Ferdinand 1 . Itlarly in fiis reign Albert 
made some concessions to the reformers, wht» were still strong in 
Bavaria ; but alx>ut 1563 he changed his attitude, favoured the 
decrees of the council of Trent, and pressed forward the work of 
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the Counter-Keformation. As education passed by degrees into 
the hands of the Jesuits the progress of Protestantism was 
effectually arrested in Bavaria. A 11 :^rt IV. was a great patron of 
art. I f is court at Munich was the resort of artists of all kinds, and 
the < ity was enriched with splendid buildings ; while artistic 
works were collected from Italy and elsewhere. The expenses of 
a magnificent court led the duke to quarrel with the Landschaft, 
to oppress his subjects, and to leave a great burden of debt when 
he died in October 1579. The succeeding duke was Albert s son, 
William V. (called the Pious), who was educated by the Jesuits and 
was keenly attached to their tenets. He secured thearchbishopric 
of Cologne for his brother Ernest in 1583, and this dignity 
remained in the possession of the family for nearly 200 years. In 
1597 he abdicated in favour of his son Maximilian 1 .. 
and retired into a monastery, where he died in 1626. 
mllima /. Maximilian found the duchy encumliered with debt and 
MBdUhe filled with disorder, but ten years of his vigorous rule 

Thirty effected a remarkable change. The finances and the 

wl” judicial system were reorganized, a classof civil servants 

and a national militia founded, and several small districts 
were brought under the duke's authority. The result was a unity 
and order in the duchy which enabled Maximilian to play an im- 
portant part in the 'Fliirty Years’ War; during the earlier years 
of whicli he was so successful as to acquire the Upper Palatinate 
and the electoral dignity which had been enjoyed since 1356 by the 
elder branch of the Wittelsbach family. In spite of subsequent 
reverses these gains were retained by Maximilian at the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. During the later years of this war Bavaria, 
especially the northern part, suffered severely. In 1632 it was 
invaded by the Swedes, and, when Maximilian violated the treaty 
of Ulm in 1647, was ravaged by the French and the Swedes. 
After repairing this damage to some extent, the elector died at 
Ingolstadt in September 1651, leaving his duchy much stronger 
f han he had found it. The recovery of the Upper Palatinate made 
Bavaria (’ompuct ; the acipiisition of the electoral vote made it 
influential ; and the duchy was able to play a part in European 
politics which intestine strife had rendered impossible for the past 
four hundred years. (A. W. n.*) 

Whatever lustre the international position won by Maximilian 
I. might add to the dural house, on Bavaria itself its effect during 
the next two centuries was more dubious. Maxi- 
otm^ln 8 son, Ferdinand Maria (1651 1679), who was a 

period. minor when he-siureeded, did mucli indeed to repjiir 
the wounds caused by the Thirty Years’ War, en- 
couraging agriculture and industries, an<l building or restoring 
numerous churches and monasteries. In 1669, moreover, he 
again called a meeting of the diet, which had been susjiended 
since 1612. His good work, however, was largely undone by his 
son Maximilian II. Emmanuel (1679-1726), whose far-reaching 
ambition set him warring against the Turks and, on the side of 
Fran(U‘, in the great struggle of the Spanish succession. He 
shared in the defeat at ITochstiidt on the 13th of August 1704 ; 
his dominions were temporarily partitioned between Austria 
and the elector palatine, and only restored to him, harried and 
exhausted, at the peace of Baden in 1714. Untaught by Maxi- 
milian Emmanuers ex|)erience, his son, Charles Albert (1726- 
1745), devoted all his energies to increasing the European 
prestige and power of his house. 'Vhe death of the emperor 
Charles VI. was his opp»>rt unity ; he. disputed the validity of the 
Pragmatic Sanction which secured the Habsburg succession to 
Maria 'I'heresa, allied himself with France, conquered Upper 
Austria, was crowned king of Bohemia at Prague and, in 1742, 
timperor at IVankfort. The price he had to pay, however, was 
the occupation of Bavaria itself by Austrian troops ; and, 
though the invasion of Bohemia in 1744 by Fredenck II. of 
Prussia enabled him to return to Munich, at his death on the 
2otfi of January 1745 it was left to his successor to make what 
trrms he could for the recovery of his dominions. Maximilian 
HI. Joseph (t 74S''1777), by the peace of Ffissen signed on the 
2vm\ of April 1745, obtiiined the restitution of his dominions in 
return for a formal acknowledgment of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
He was a man of enlightenment, did much to encourage agri- 


culture, industries and the exploitation of the mineral wealth of 
the country, founded the Ac^emy of Sciences at Munich, and 
abolished the Jesuit censorship of the press. At his death, 
without issue, on the 30th of December i777> the Bavarian line 
of the Wittelsbachs became extinct, and the succession p^sed 
to Charles Theodore, the elector palatine. After a separation of 
four and a half centuries, the Palatinate, to which the 
duchies of Jiilich and Beig had been added, was thus 
reunited with Bavaria. So great an accession oftninato. 
strength to a neighbouring state, whose ambition she 
had so recently had just reason to fear, was intolerable to Austria, 
which laid claim to a number of lordships-—forming one-third of 
the whole Bavarian inheritance — ^as lapsed fiefs of the Bohemian, 
Austrian, and imperial crowns. These were at once occupied by 
Austrian troops, with the secret consent of Charles Theodore 
himself, who was without legitimate heirs, and wished to obtain 
from the emperor the elevation of his natural children to the 
status of princes of the Empire. The protests of the next heir, 
Charles, duke of Zweibriicken (Deux-Ponts), supported by the 
king of Prussia, led to the war of Bavarian succession. By the 
peace of 'Feschen (May 13th, 1779) the Inn quarter was ceded to 
Austria, and the succession secured to Charles of Zweibriicken. 
For Bavaria itself Charles Theodore did less than nothing. He 
felt himself a foreigner among foreigners, and his favourite 
scheme, the subject of endless intrigues with the Austrian 
cabinet and the immediate cause of Frederick II.’s League of 
Princes {Furstenbund) of 1785, was to exchange Bavaria for the 
Austrian Netherlands and the title of king of Burgundy. For the 
rest, the enlightened internal policy of his predecessor was 
abandoned. The funds of the suppressed order of Jesus, which 
Maximilian Joseph had destined for the reform of the educational 
system of the country, were used to endow a province of the 
knights of St John of Jerusalem, for the purpose of combating the 
enemies of the faith. The government was inspired by the 
narrowest clericalism, which culminated in the attempt to 
withdraw the Bavarian bishops from the jurisdiction of the great 
German metropolitans and place them directly under that of the 
pope. On the eve of the Revolution the intellectual and social 
condition of Bavaria remained that of the middle ages. 

In 1 792 the revolutionary armies overran the Palatinate ; in 
T795 the French, under Moreau, invaded Bavaria itself, advanced 
to Munich — where they were received with joy by the 
long-suppressed Liberals — and laid siege to Ingolstadt. 

Charles Theodore, who had done nothing to prevent 
or to resist the invasion, fled to Saxony, leaving a 
regem y, the members of which signed a convention with Moreau, 
by which he granted an armistice in return for a heavy contribu- 
tion (September 7th, 1796). Immediately afterwards he was 
forced to retire. 

Between the French and the Austrians, Ba\'aria was now 
an evil c-ase. Before the death of (."harles Theodore (Februar>' 
i6th, 1799) the Austrians had agiiin occupied the country, 
preparatory to renewing the war with France, Maximilian IV. 
Joseph (of Zweibriicken), the new elector, succeeded to a difficult 
inheritance. Though his own sympathies, and those of his all- 
powerful minister. Max Josef von Montgelas {q.v,\ were, it 
anything, French rather than Austrian, the state of the Bavarian 
finances, and the fact that the Bavarian troops were scattered 
and disorganized, placed him helple.ss in the hands of Austria : 
on the 2nd of December 1800 the Bavarian arms were involved 
in the Austrian defeat at Hohenlinden, and Moreau once more 
occupied Munich. By the treaty of Lun^ville (February 9th. 
1801) Bavaria lost the Palatinate and the duchies of Zweibriicken 
and Jiilich. 

In view of the .scarcely disguised ambitions and intrigues of 
the Austrian court, Montgelas now believed that the interests of 
Bavaria lay in a frank alliance with the French re- 
public ; he succeeded in overcoming the reluctance of 
Maximilian Joseph ; and, on the 24th of August, a 
separate treaty of peace and alliance with France was signed at 
Paris. By the third article of this the First Consul undertook 
to see that the compensation promised under the 7th article 
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of the treaty of Lun^ville for the territory ceded on the left bank 
of the Rhine, should be carried out at the expense of the Empire 
in the manner most agreeable to Bavaria (de Martens, Reaieil, 
vol. vii. p. 365). In 1803, accordingly, in the territorial re- 
arrangements consequent on Napoleon s suppression of the 
ecclesiastical states, and of many free cities of the Empire, 
Bavaria received the bishoprics of Wurzburg, Bamberg, Augs- 
burg and Freisingcn, part of that of Passau, the territories of 
twelve abbeys, and seventeen cities and villages, the whole 
forming a compact territory which more than compensated for 
the loss of her outlying provinces on the Rhine.* Montgelas' 
ambition was now to raise Bavaria to the rank of a first-rate 
power, and he pursued this object during the Napoleonic epoch 
with consummate skill, allowing fully for the preponderance of 
France — so long as it lasted — but never permitting Bavaria to 
sink, like so many of the suites of the confederation of the 
Rhine, into a mere French dependency. In the war of 1805, in 
accordance with a treaty of alliance signed at Wiirzhurg on the 
23rd of September, Bavarian troops, for the first time since 
Charles VII., fought side by side with the French, and by the 
treaty of Pressburg, .signed on the 26th of December, the princi- 
pality of Eichstiidt, the margraviate of Burgau, the lordship of 
Vorarlberg, the countships of Ilohenems and Konigsegg-Rothen- 
hds, the lordships of Argen and 'Fetnang, and the city of Lindau 
with its territory were to be added lo Bavaria. On the other 
hand Wurzburg, obtained in 1803, was lo be ceded by Bavaria 
to the elector of Salzburg in exchange for 'Firol. By the 1st 
article of the treaty the emperor acknowledged the assumption 
by the elector of the title of king, as Maximilian 1 .- The price 
which Maximilian had reluctantly to pay for this accession of 
dignity was the marriage* of his daughter Augusta with Eugene 
Beauharmiis. 

For the internal constitution of Bavaria also tlic French 
alliance had noteworthy consequences. Maximilian himself 
was an “enlightened” prince of the 18th-century type, whose 
tolerant principles had already grievously offended his clerical 
subjects ; Montgelas was a firm believer in drastic reform 
“ from above,” and, in 1803, discussed with the rump of 
the old estates the question of reforms. But the rcvohitiomiry 
changes introduced by the constitution proclaimed on the 1st of 
May 1808 were due to the direct influence of Napoleon. A clean 
sweep was made of the medieval polity survi ring in t he .somnolent 
local diets and corporations. In place of the old .system of 
privileges and exemptions were set equality before the law, 
universal liability lo taxation, abolition of serfdom, .security of 
jicrson and property, liberty of conscience and of the press. A 
representative as.sembly was created on paper, l)asc(l on a narrow 
franchise and with very limited powers, but was never summoned. 

Jn I Hog Bavaria was again engaged in war with Austria on 
the side of France, and by the treaty signed at J^iris on the 
28th of February 1810 ceded southern i'irol to Italy and some 
small districts to Wiirttemberg, receiving as compensation 
parts of Salzburg, the quarters of the Inn and Ilaiisriick and 
the principalities of Bayreuth and Regensburg. So far the policy 
of Montgelas had been brilliantly successful ; but the star of 
Napoleon had now reached its zenith, and already the astute 
opportunist had noted the signs of tlie coming change. The 
events of 1812 followed ; in 1813 Bav^aria was summoned to 
join the alliance against Napoleon, the demand being passionately 
backed by the crown prince Louis and by Marshal Wrede ; on 
the 8th of October was signed the treaty of Kicd, by 
which Bavaria threw in her lot with the Allies. Mont- 
gelas announced to the French ambassador that he 
had been compelled temporarily to bow before the storm, adding 
“ Bavaria has need of France.” (For Bavaria’s share in the 
vvar see Napoleonic (!ampaign.s.) 

Immediately after the first peace of Paris (1814), Bavaria 
reded to Austria Tirol and Vorarlberg ; by the congress of 

* See Rec^s de la deputation de 1 ’ empire . . . du pjr f^r. rSojf, &c., I 
§ II. vol. vii. p. 453 of G. F. de Martens, Recueil des Traites, Ac. 
(Gottingue, 1831). 

- Text in de ^lartens’ Recueil, viii. p. 388. 


Vienna it was decided that she was to add to these the greater 
part of Salzburg and the quarters of the Inn and Hausriick, 
receiving as compensation, besides Wurzburg and 
Aschaffenburg, the Palatinate on the left bank of the 
Rhine and certain districts of Hesse and of the former aiis/w*. 
abbacy of Fulda. But with the collapse of France the old 
fear and jealousy of Austria had revived in full force, and Bavaria 
only agreed to these cc.ssions (treaty of Munich, April i6th, 
1816) on Austria promising that, in the event of the powers ignor- 
ing her claim to the Baden succession in favour of that of the 
line of the counts of llochberg, she should receive also the 
Palatinate on the right bank of the Rhine. Thv f|ue.stion was 
thus left open, the tension between the two powers remained 
extreme, and war was only averted by the authority of the 
Gnind Alliance. At the congress of Aix (1818) the question t»f 
the Baden succession was settled in favour of the llochberg line, 
without the compensation stipulated for in the treaty of Munich ; 
and by the treaty of Frankfort, signed on behalf of the four great 
powers on the 2olh of July iSig, the territorial questions at 
Lssue between Bav^iria and Austria were .settled, in spite o! the 
protests of the former, in the general sense of the arrangement 
made at Vienna. A small strip oi territory was added, to connci l 
Bavaria with the Palatinate, and Bavarian troops were lo garrison 
the federal fortre.ss of Mainz. 

Meanwhile, on the jst of February 1817, Montgelas had been 
dismissed ; and Bavaria had entered on a new era of constitutional 
reform. This implied no breach with the European 
policy of the falli'n minister. In the new German 
confederation Bavaria had assumed Ihi; role, of tie- 
fender of the smaller states against the ambitions of 
Austria and Prussia, and Montgelas had tlreumed of i\ Bavarian 
hegemony in South (icrnuiny similar to that of Prussia in the 
north. It was to obtain popular support for this p(»licy and for 
llie Bavarian claims on Baden that the (Town jirinct* pns.sed 
for a lilwral constitution, the reluctance of Monlg(?las to t'oncedc 
it being the cause of his dismissal. On lh(* 2()lh ol May 1818 the 
constitution was pro<'laim<*(l. 'Fbc parliament was lo consi.s* 
of two houses ; the first comjirising the great hereditary land 
owners, government ofhcials and nominees of the crown ; the 
.second, elected on a very narrow franchise, representatives 
of the .small land-owners, the towns and the |>ea.sants. Bv 
additional articles tin* e(|ualit\* of religions was guaranteed 
and the rights of Protestants safeguanlecl, (oncessions which 
were denounced at Koine as a breacli of the ('oneorilal, whieh 
had l)cen signed immediately before. The result ol the con- 
slilutional experiment hardly justified the ro>al expectations ; 
the parliament was hardly opened (February 5th, j8ic)) before 
the doctrinaire radicalism of some <j 1 its memliers, culminating 
in the demand that the army should swear allegiance lo the 
constitution, so alarmed the king, that he appealed to Austria 
and Germany, undertaking to carry out any repressive measures 
they might recommend. Prussia, lif)vvever, refused to approve 
of any roup d'etat ; the parliament, chastened by the con.scious- 
nc.ss that its life depended on the go(»dvvill of the king, moderated 
its tone; and Maximilian ruled till Ins death as a morlel con- 
.stitutional monanh. On tla* i.^lh of OcUiber 1825, he was 
succeeded by his son, l^ouis I., an enlightened patron of the arts 
and .sciences, who transferred l)u* university of Landshut to 
Munich, which, by his magnifirenl taste in building, he trans- 
formed into one of the most l)eai!iiful cities of tlie continent. 
'Fhe earlier years of his reign were marked by a liberal spirit anri 
the reform, especially, of the fman( ial administration ; but the 
revolutions of 1831 frightenetl him into reliction, wliich wa-i 
accentuated by the oppo.^ition (jf the parliament to his ex 
ptmditure on huilrling and works of art. In 1837 tfie llltra- 
montanes came into power with Karl von Alu l (178S 1859) 
as prime minister. The Jesuits now gaimtd tfie upper hand ; 
one by one the lificral provisions of the const ilutiou wen- modified 
or annulled ; the Protestants were harried and ofipres.sed ; and 
a rigorous censorship forbade any free fliscus.ion of internal 
pfilitics. The collap.se of this nf*gime was due, not to f)r)piilar 
agitation, but to the resentment of Isom's at the derical 
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opposition to the influence of his mistress^ Lola Montez. On the 
17th of February 1847, Abel was dismissed, for publishing his 
memorandum against the proposal to naturalize Lola, 
Irishwoman ; and the Protestant Georg 
Ludwig von Maurer (q.v.) took his place. The new 
ministry granted the certificate of naturalization; but riots, 
in which ultramontane professors of the university took part, 
were the result Tlie professors were deprived, the parliament 
dissolved, and, on the 27th of November, the ministry dismissed. 
Lola Montez, created Countess Landsfeld, was supreme in the 
state ; and tlie new minister. Prince Ludwig von Octtingen- 
Wallerstein (1791-1870), in spite of his efforts to enlist Liberal 
sjrmpathy by appeals to pan-German patriotism, was powerless 
to form a stable government. His cabinet was known as the 
‘‘ Lolaministerium ; in February 1848, stimulated by tlie 
news from Paris, riots broke out agaiast the countess ; on the 
11th of March the king dismissed Oettii^cn, and on the 20th, 
realizing the force of public opinion against him, abdicated in 
favour of his son, Maximilian II. 

Before his abdication Louis had issued, on the 6th of March, a 
proclamation promising the zealous co-operation of the Bavarian | 
government in the work of German freedom and 
PruMiam Maximilian was faithful, 

policy. accepting the authority of the central government 
at Frankfort, and (19th of December) sanctioning the 
official promulgation of the laws passed by the German parlia- 
ment. But Prussia was henceforth the enemy, not Austria. In 
refusing to agree to the offer of the imperial crown to Frederick 
William IV., Maximilian had the support of his parliament. 
In withholding his assent to the new German constitution, 
by which Austria was excluded from the Confederation, he ran 
indeed counter to the sentiment of his people ; but by this time 
the back of the revolution was broken, and in the events which 
led to the humiliation of Prussia at Olmutz in 1851, and the 
restoration of the old diet of the Confederation, Bavaria was 
safe in casting in her lot with Austria (sec Gkrmanv: History). 
'fhe guiding spirit in this anti-Prussian policy, which characterized 
Bavarian statesmanship up to the war of was Ludwig 

Karl Heinrw'h von der Pfordten (181 1-1880), who became minister 
for foreign affairs on the 19th of April 1849. His idea for the 
ultimate solution of the question of the l)alance of power in 
(iermaiiy was the so-called i.c, a league of the Khenish 

states as a caunteq)oisc to the preponderance of Austria and 
Prussia. In internal affairs his ministry was clmrac'terized by 
a rcac'.tionary policy less severe than elsewhere in Ciermany, 
which led none the less from 1854 onward to a struggle with the 
jmrlUiment, which ended in the dismissal of Pfordten’s ministry 
on the 27th of March 1859, He was succeeded by Karl Freiherr 
von Schrenk auf Notzing (1806-1884), an official of Liberal 
tendencies who had been Bavarian representative in the diet 
of the Confederation, Jmjiortant refonns were now introduced, 
including the sqmration <if the judicial and executive powers 
and the drawing up of a new criminal code. In foreign affairs 
Schrenk, like his predecessor, aimed at safeguarding the in- 
dependence of Bavaria, and supported tlie idea of superseding 
the actual constitution of the Confederation by a supreme 
directory , in which Bavaria,as leader of the purely Ciemian states, 
wt)uld hold the Ixilance between Prussia and Austria. Bavaria 
accordingly opposed the Prussian proposals for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Confederation, and one of the last acts of King 
Maximilian was^ to take a conspicuous part in the assembly of 
princes summoned to Frankfort in 1863 by the emperor Francis 
Jckseph (see Gkrmanv). 

Maximilian was sua’eeded on the 20th of March 1864 by his 
son Louis II., a >’outh of eigliteen. The government was at first 
carried on by Schrenk and Pfordten in concert. Schrenk soon 
retired, when the Bavarian government found it necessary, in 
order to maintain its position in the Prussian Zollverein, to 
hec*i>me a party to the Prussian commercial treaty with France, 
signed in 1862. in the complicated Schleswig-Holstein question 
(q.v.) Bavaria, under Pfordten s guidance, consistently opposed 
Prussia, and headed the lesser states in their support of Frederick 


of Augustenburg against the policy of the two great German 
powers. Finally, in the war of 1866, in spite of Bismarck’s 
efforts to secure her neutrality, Bavaria sided actively with 
Austria. 

I’he rapid victory of the Prussians and the wise moderation 
of Bismarck paved the way for a complete revolution in Bavaria’s 
relation to Prussia and the (k»rman question. The 
South German (Confederation, contemplkted by the with 
6th article of the treaty of Prague, never came into Oemmm 
being ; and, though Prussia, in order not prematurely 
to excite the alarm of France, opposed the suggestion that the 
southern state.*} should join the North German Lonfederation, 
the bonds of Bavaria, as of the other southern stetes, with the 
nortli, were strengthened by an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Prussia, as the result of Napoleon’s demand for “ compensa- 
tion ” in the Palatinate. This was signed at Berlin on the 22nd 
of August 1866, on the same day as the signature of the formal 
treaty of fXiacc between the two countries. The separatist 
ambitions of Bavaria were thus formally given up ; she had no 
longer ‘‘need of France’’; and in the war of 1870-71, the 
Bavarian army marched, under the command of the Prussian 
crown prince, against the common enemy of Germany. It was 
on the proposal of King I.x>uis II. that the imperial crown was 
offered to King William. 

This was preceded, on the 23rd of November 1870, by the 
signature of a treaty between Bavaria and the North German 
(Confederation. By this instrument, though Bavaria became an 
integral part of the new German empire, she reserved a larger 
measure of sovereign independence than any of the other con- 
stituent .stales. I'hus she retained a separate diplomatic service, 
military administration, and jx)stal, telegra]^h and railway 
systems. The tn*aly was ratified by the Bavarian chambers 
on the 2 1st of January 1871, though not without considerable 
opposition on the part of the so-called “ patriot ” party. Their 
hostility was increased by the Kuliurhamp^, due to the promulga- 
tion in 1870 of the dogma of papal infallibility. Munich Uni- 
versity, where Dollinger {q.v,) was professor, became tlie centre 
of the opposition to the new dogma, and the “ old (Catholics ” 
{q.v.) were protected by the king and the government. The 
federal law expelling the Jesuits was proclaimed in Bavaria on 
the ()th of Septemlier 1871 and was extended to the Redemp- 
torists in 1873. On the 31st of March 1871, moreover, the bonds 
with the rest of the empire liad been drawn closer by the 
acceptance of a number of laws of the North German Confedera- 
tion, of which the most important was the new criminal code, 
i^hich was finally put int) force in Bavaria in 1879. 'I’he 
opfxisilion of the“ patriot ” party, however, reinforced by the 
strong (Catholic sentiment of the country, continued powerful, 
and it was only the steady support given by the king to suc- 
cessive Liberal ministries that prevented its finding disastrous 
expression in the parliament, where it remained in a greater or 
less majority till 1887, and has since, as the “ centre,” continued 
to form the most compact party in an assembly matle up of 
“ groups.” 

Meanwhile the royal dreamer, whose passion for building palaces 
was becoming a serious drain on the treasury, had liecn declared 
insane, and, on the 7th of t886, the heir-presumptive, 

Prince Luitpold, was pnx'laimed regent. Six days later, on the 
13th of June, Ixiuis committed .suicide. His brother, Otto 1 ., 
being also insane, the regenev was confirmed to J^rince Luitpold. 

Since 1871 Bavaria has shared to the full in the marvellous 
development of (k^rmany : but her “ particularism,” founded 
on traditional racial and religious antagonism to the Prussians, 
was bv no means dead, though it exhibited itself in no more 
dangerous form than the prohibition, reissued in 1900, to display 
any but the Bavarian flag on public buildings on the emperor’s 
birthday : a provision which has been since so far modified as 
to allow the Bavarian and imperial flags to be hung side by side. 

Authorities. — MonuweHta Houa (44 vols., Munich. 1763- i<xx)) ; 
G, T. Rudhart, Aelteslc Geschichte Bayerus (Haniburg. 1841) ; A. 
Qiutzmann. Ahstammunf^, Vrsitz, tind dltestc Gesrhtchte der Batrworen 
(Munich, 1857). and Die OltesU Geschithte der Baiern his gn 
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(Brunswick, 1873); S. Kiesler, Geschichte Bayems (Gothii, i878-i8<k)); 
Ad. Brccher, Varstellung tier geschichiltchen Entwickelung des bay- 
fischen Staafsgehieis, map (Berlin, 1890) ; E. Rnscnlhcd, Ceschichte 
des Gerichiswesens and aer Venvaltnngsorganisation Bayerns (Wiirz- 
burg, 1880) ; A. Buchner, Gesckichte von Baiern (Munich, iSao- 
18.53) ; Borschungeu zitr Gesckichte Bayerns, edited by K. von 
Reinhardstottner (Berlin, 1897 fol.). Much valuable detail will be 
fotind in the lives of Bavarian princes and statesmen in the Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographic (t,cipzig, i875*-iqoo in progr.) (W. A. ]».) 

BAVENO9 a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of 
Novara, on the west shore of Lago Maggiore, 13 m. N.N.W. of 
Arona by rail. Pop. (1901) 2502. It is much frequented as a 
resort in spring, summer and autumn, and has many beautiful 
villas. To the north-west are the famous red granite quarries, 
which have supplied the columns for the cathedral of Milan, 
the church of S. Paolo fuori Ic Mura at Rome, the Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele at Milan, and other important buildings. 

BAWBEE (of very doubtful origin, the most plausible con- 
jecture being that the word is a corruption from the name of 
the mint master Sillebawby, by whom they were fir.st issued, 
c, 1541), the Scottish name for a halfpenny or other small coin, 
and hence used of money generally. A writer in 1573. quoted 
in Tytlcr’s History of Scotland ^ speaks of “a coin called a 
bawl^e, . . . which is in value Englisli one penny and a 
quarter.” The word was sometimes written babie,” and has 
therefore been identified merely with a “ baby coin,” but this 
etymology is less probable. 

BAXTER, ANDREW (1686 1750), Scottish metaphysician, 
was born in Aberdeen and educated at King’s College. He 
maintained himself by acting as tutor to noblemen’s sons. 
From 1741 to 1747 he lived with Lord Blantyre and Mr Ilay of 
Jlrummelzier at Ttrecht, and made excursions in P'landers, 
Fiance and (Germany. Returning to Scotland, he lived at 
Whittingehame. n(‘ur Edinlairgh, till his death in 1750. At Spa 
he had met John Wilkes, then tvventv years of age, and formed 
a lasting friendshij) with him. His chief work, An Inquiry into 
the Nature of the Human Soul (editions 1733, *737 '745 i 

with appendix added in 1750 in answer to an ultack in Mac- 
laurin's Account of Sn J. Newton's PhilosophirnI Discimerits, and 
dedication to John W'ilkes), examines the properties ol matter. 
Tlic one essential [iroperty of matter is its inactivity, 7 fis inertiac 
(accepted later In* Monboddo). All moviiment in matter Is, 
therefore, caused hy some immaterial force, namely, God. But 
the movements of the body are not analogous to tlie rnov'cments 
of matter ; they are caused by a special immat(*rial force, the 
soul. The soul, as being immaterial, is immortal, and its con- 
sciousness does not depend upon its connc'xion with the; body. 
Tlie argument is suppcjrted by an analysis of the plienomena ol 
dreams, which are ascribed to direct spiritual influence's. f.aslly 
Baxter attempted to prove that matter is finite. His work is an 
attack on 'roland’s Letters to Serena (1704), wliich argued that 
motion is essential to matter, and on Locke and Berkeley. His 
criticism ol Berkeley (in the* second volume) is, however, based 
on the common misinterpretation of his theory (see Bkrkf.i.ey). 
Sir Leslie Stephen speaks of him as a curious example of “ the 
effects of an exploded meta physic's on a feeble though ingenious 
intellect.” 

Beside the Inquiry, Baxter wrote* Matho sive Cosmothcorta 
Puerilis (an exposition in Latin of the elements of astronomy 
written for his pupils — editions in English 1740, 1745 and 1765, 
with one dialogue rt*-written) ; Evidence of Reason in Proof of 
the Immortality of the Soul (publi.shed poslliiimoiisly from MSS. 
by Dr Duncan in 1779). 

See life in Bing aphia Britannica \ McCosh's ^cntti’ih Philosnph->\ 
pp. 12 40 

BAXTER, RICHARD (1615 -i6()i), Kr^li .h puritan divine, 
called by Dean Stanley “ the chief of English Prototant School- 
men,” was born at Rowton, in Shropshire, at the house of his 
maternal grandfather, in November (probably the uth) 1615. 
liis ancestors had been gentlefolk, but his father had reduced 
himself to hard straits by loose living. About thc^ time of 
Kichard's birth, however, he changed decisively for the better. 
The boy's early education was poor, being mainly in the hands 
of the illiterate and dissolute clergx* and readers who held the 
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neighbcDuring livings at that time. He was better served by 
John Owen, master of the free school at Wroxetcr, where he 
studied from about 1629 '•o '^>32, and made fair progress in 
Latin. On Owen’s advice he did not proceed to Oxford (a step 
which he afterwards regretted), but wont to Ludlow Castle to 
read with Richard Wickstcad, the council's chaplain there. 
Wickstead neglected his pupil entirely, but Baxter’s eager mind 
found abundant nourishment in the great librarv' at the castle. 
He was persuaded - agaiast his will— to turn his attention to a 
court life, and he went to London under the ptatronage of Sir 
Henry Herbert, master of tlie revels, to follow that course ; but 
he very sewn returned home with a fixed resolve— confirmed by 
the death of his mother — to studv' divinity. After three months’ 
schoolma.stering for Owen at Wroxeter he read theology, and 
espc^cially the schoolmen, with Francis Garbet, the local clergy- 
man. About this time (1634) he met Joseph Symonds and 
Walter Cradock, two famous Nonconformists, whu.se piety and 
fervour influenced Jiiin considerably. In 1638 ho was nominated 
to the mastership of the free grammar school, Dudley, in which 
place he commenced hi.s ministry, having iK'cn ordained and 
licensed by John 'riiornborough, bishop of Worcester. His 
sucx'ess as a preacher was, at this early period, not very great ; 
but he was soon transferred to Bridgnorth (Sliropshirt;), where, 
as assistant to a Mr Madstard, he established a reputation for 
the vigorous dischaigc of the duties of his office. 

He remained at Bridgnorth nearly two years, during which 
time he took a special interest in the ei)ntrovcr.sy relating to 
Noneoniormity and the ( luin^h of I'aigland. He soon, on some 
points, especially matters ol discijdine, heaime alienated from 
the ('hurch : and after the recjuiremeiil ol what is called “ the 
ei cetera oath,” he rejected ejiiscopacy in its English form, lie 
could not, however, be called more than a moderate Nonron- 
formist ; and such he continued to he throughout his life. 
'Fhough commonly denominated a PreshvUTian, ht* had no 
exclusive attachment to J^reshvterianism, and often manifested 
a willingness to accept a modified Jvpiscopalianisrn. .Ml fonns 
of church government were regarded hv him as subserv’ient to 
the true purposes of leligion. 

One of the first m(*asiirt;s of the Long Parliament was to effect 
the reformation of the clergy ; and, with this view, a committee 
was appointed to receive complaints against them. Among the 
complainants were the inhahitants ol Kiiidermiristcr, a town 
which had fwcome famous lor its ignorance and depravity. 
This state of matters was .so t learly proved that an arrangement 
was agreed to on the jiart ol the vicar (Dance), hy which he 
alloued Iho a year, out of his income of £200, to a preacher who 
should be chosen l>y certain trustees. Baxter was invited to 
deliver a sermon helore the people, and was unanimously elected 
us the minister of the ])lace. 'I’liis happened in April 1641 , when 
he was twenty-six years of age. 

His ministry continued, with very considerable interruptions, 
for about nim‘tccn years ; and during that lime he accomplished 
a work of reformation in Kidderminster and the neighbourhood 
which is as noUible as anything ot the kind ujKin re-cord. Givilized 
behaviour succeeded to brutality ol manners ; aiul, whereas the 
professors of religion had been hut small exceptions to the ma.ss, 
the unreligious jieojile became the e\ce[)lions in tlieir tm*n. 
He formed the ministers in the coimlrv around him into an 
association lor the better fulfilment ol the duties of their calling, 
uniting th<*m together irrespectixe of ihcir diffcTences as Presliv- 
terians, ICpiseopalians anrl Independents. I’he spirit in whith 
he. acted may be judged of from The Reformed Pastor, a bonk 
published in relation to the general ministerial efforts he pro- 
moted. It drives hoini' the sense ol clerical responsibility with 
extraordinary power. The result of his action is that, to this 
day his memory is cherished as tlmt of the true ap<».stle ot tlie 
di.strict where he laboured. 

The interruptions Ui which his KuldeTniinster lilc was subjected 
arose from the condition of things <K'ca.sion(*d hy the civil war. 
Baxter blamed both parties, but Wom^stershire was a cavalier 
county, and a man in hi.s position was, while tlie war aintinued, 
exposed to annoyanci* and danger in a place like Kidderminster. 
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He therefore removed to Gloucester, and afterwards (1643- 
1645) settled in Coventpr, where he preached regularly both to 
the garrison and the citizens. After the battle of Naseby he 
took the situation of chaplain to Colonel Whalley’s regiment, 
and continued to hold it till February 1647. During these 
stormy years he wrote his Aphorisms of Justification, which on its 
appearance in 1649 excited great controversy. 

Baxter’s connexion with the Parliamentary army was a very 
characteristic one. He joined it that he might, if possible, 
counteract the growth of the sectaries in that field, and maintain 
the cause of constitutional government in opposition to the 
republican tendencies of the time. He regretted that he had not 
previously accepted an offer of Cromwell to become chaplain to 
the Ironsides, ])eing confident in his power of persuasion under 
the most difficult circumstances. His success in converting the 
soldiery to his views does not seem to have been very great, but 
he preserved his own c()n.sistency and fidelity in a remarkable 
degree. By public disputation and private conference, as well 
as by preaching, he enforced his doctrines, both ecclesiastical 
and political, and shrank no more from urging what he conceived 
to be the truth upon the most powerful officers than he did from 
instructing the meanest followers of the camp. Cromwell dis- 
liked his loquacity and shunned his society ; but Baxter having 
to preach before him after he had assumed the Protectorship, 
chose for his subject the old topic of the divisions and distractions 
of the church, and in subsequent interviews not only opposed 
him about liberty of conscience, but spoke in favour of the 
monarchy he had subverted. There is a striking proof of Baxter's 
insight into character in his account of what happened under 
these circumstances. Of Cromwell he says, “ 1 saw that what 
he learned must be from himself." It is worthy of notice that 
this intercourse with Cromwell occurred when Baxter was 
summoned to London to assist in settling “ the fundamentals of 
religion,” and made the memorable declaration, in answer to the 
objection that what he had proposed as fundamental ” might be 
subscribed by a Papist or Sociniart,” — ” So much the better, and 
so much the fitter it is to l>e the matter of concord." In 1647 
lie was staying at the home of Lady Rouse of Roused .(inch, and 
there, in much fihysical weakness, wrote a great part of lus 
famous work. The Saints' Everlastinf> Rest (1650). On his 
recovery he returned to his charge at Kidderminster, where he 
also became a prominent political leader, his sensitive consciemre 
leading him into conflict with almost every one of the (ontending 
parlies in state and church. His conduct now, as at all limes, 
(lid “ credit to his conscientiousness rather than to his wisdom.” 

After the Restoration in 1660 Baxter, who had helped to bring 
about that event, si' tiled in London. He preached there till the 
Act of Uniformity look effect in i()b2, and was employed in seek- 
ing for such terms of comprehension as would have permitted the 
nuMli ratc ilissenters with whom he acted to have remained in the 
Church of England. In this hope he was sadly disappointed. 
There was at that time on the part of the rulers of the churcli no | 
wish for such comprehension, and their object in the negotiations 
that look plai'e was to excuse the breach of faith whicli their 
rejec'tion of all reasonable methods of concession involved. The 
chief good that resulted from the Savoy conference was the 
production of Baxter’s Reformed Liturgy, a work of remarkable 
excellence, though it was cast aside without consideration. The 
saints kind of reputation which Baxter had obtained in the country 
he secured in the larger and more important circle of the metro- 
polis. I’he power of his preaching was universally felt, and his 
capacity for business placed him at the head of his party. He 
had l\‘en made a king's chaplain, and was offered the bishopric of 
Hereford, bnt he could not accept the offer without virtually 
assenting to things as they were. This he could not do, and after 
his refusal he was not allowed, even Ixjfore the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity, to be a curate in Kidderminster, though he was 
willing to serve that office gratuitously. Bishop Morlcy even 
prohibited him from preaching in the diocese of Worcester. 
Baxter, how'o er, found much consolation in his marriage on the 
24th of September 1662 with Margaret Charlton, a woman like- 
minded with himself. She died in 1681. 
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From the ejectment of 1662 to the indulgence of 1687, Baxter’s 
life was constantly disturbed by persecution of one kind or 
another. He retired to Acton in Middlesex, for the purpose of 
quiet study, and was dragged thence to prison for keeping a 
conventicle. The mittimus was pronounced illegal and irregular, 
and Baxter procured a habeas corpus in the court of common 
pleas. He was taken up for preaching in London after the 
licences granted in 1672 were recalled by the king. The meeting- 
house which he had built for himself inOxendon Street was clos^ 
against him after he had preached there but once. He was, in 
1680, seized in his house, and conveyed awa}" at the risk of his 
life ; and though he was released that he might die at home, his 
books and goods were distrained. He was, in 1684, carried three 
times to the ses.sions house, being sc:arcely able to stand, and 
without any apparent cause was made to enter into a bond for 
£400 in security for his good behaviour. 

But his worst encounter was with the chief justice, Sir George 
Jeffreys, in May 1685. He had been committed to the king’s 
bench prison on the ridiculous charge of libelling the ('hurch in 
his Paraphrase on the Neio Testament, and was tried before 
Jeffreys on this accusation. The trial is well known as among the 
most brutal perversions of justice which have occurred in England, 
though it must be remembered that no authoritative report of the 
trial exists. If the partisan account on which tradition is based 
is to be accepted, it would appear that Jeffreys himself acted like 
an infuriated madman. (See Jeffreys, Sir George.) Baxter 
was sentenced to pay 500 marks, to lie in prison till the money was 
paid, and to be bound to his good behaviour for seven years. It 
was even asserted at the time that Jeffreys proposed he sliould be 
whipped at the cart's tail through London. The old man, for he 
was now seventy, remained in prison for eighteen months, when 
the government, vainly hoping to win his influence to their side, 
remitted the fine and released liim. 

During the long time of ojipression and injury whicli followed 
the ejectment, Baxter was sadly afllicUd in body. His whole life • 
was indeed one continued illness, but in this part of it his pain and 
languor had greatly increased, ^’et this was the period of his 
greatest activity as a writer. He was a most voluminous author, 
his separate w^orks, it is said, amc^iinting to 168. I'hey are as 
learned as they are elaborate, and as varied in their subject-; as 
they are faithfully composed. Such treatises as the Christian 
Directory, the Method us Thcologiae Chrisliauae, and the Catholic 
Theology, might each have occupied the principal part of the life 
of an ordinary man. His of the Life of Mrs Margaret 

Baxter records the virtues of his wife, and reveals on the part of 
BaxtcT a lcnd(Tncss of nature whi(*h might otherwise have been 
unknown. His editors have contented themselves with re- 
publishing his “Practical Works,” and his ethical, philosophical, 
historical and political writings still await a competent editor. 

The remainder of Baxt(T’s life, from 16.S7 onwards, was passed 
in i^ace and honour. He continued to preaidi and to publish 
almost to the end. He was surrounded by atUiched friends, and 
reverenced by the religious world. His saintly behaviour, his 
great talents, and his wide influence, added to his extended age, 
raised him to a position of unecjualled reputation. He helped to 
bring about the downfall of James 11 . and ccjmplied with the 
Toleration Act under William and Maiy\ He died in London on 
the 8th of December i6gi, and his funeral was attended by 
churchmen as well as dissenters. A similar tribute of general 
esteem was paid to him nearly two centuries later, when a statue 
was erected to his memory at Kidderminster in July 1875. 

Baxter was possessed by an unconquerable belief in the power 
of persuasive argument. He thought every one was amenable to 
reason — bishops and levellers included. And yet he was as far as 
possible from being a quarrelsome man. He was at once a man of 
fixed belief and large appreciation, so that his dogmatism and his 
liberality sometimes came into collision. His popubirity as a 
preacher was deservedly pre-eminent ; but no more diligent 
student ever shut himself up with his books. He was singularly 
fitted for intellectual delmte, but his devotional tendency was 
equally strong with his logic^ aptitude. Some of his writings, 
from their metaphysical subtilty, will always puzzle the learneci ; 
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but he could write to the level of the common heart without loss 
of di^ty or pointedness. His Eeasons far the Christian Rdij^um 
is stilly for its evidential purpose, better than most works of its 
kind. His Poor Mans Family Hook is a manual that continues 
to be worthy of its title. His Saints* Everlasting Rest will always 
command the grateful admiration of pious readers. It is also 
charged with a robust and manly eloquence and a rare and 
unsought felicity of language that make it a masterpiece of style. 
Perhaps no thinker huis exerted so great an influence upon 
nonconformity as Baxter has done, and that not in one direction 
only, but in every form of development, doctrinal, ecclesiastical 
and practical. He is the type of a distinct chi-ss of the Christian 
ministry — that class which aspires after scholarly traiiting, 
prefers a broad to a secUirian theology, and adheres to rational 
methods of religious investigation and appeal. The rational 
element in him was \cry strong. He had a settled hatred of 
fanaticism. Even Quakerism he could scarcely endure. Religion 
was with him all and in all—tkit by which all besides was 
meiisured, and to whose interests all else was subordinated. Isaac 
Barrow said that “ his practical writings were never minded, and 
his controversial onesseldom confuted,” and John Wilkins, bishop 
of Chester, asserted that “ if he had lived in the primitive time he 
had been one of the fathers of the church.” 

Bibliography. — C>iir most valuable source is Baxter’s auto- 
biography, called Reliquiae Havterianae or Mr Hit hard Baxters 
Narrative of the most memoralde Passages of his Life and Times 
(published by Matthew Sylvester in Edmund Cahimy 

abridged lliis work (1702). The abridgment forms the first volume 
of the account ot the ejected minislers, but whoever refers to it 
should also aeqiiaint himself with the reply to the accusations which 
had been brought against Baxter, and whicli w'ltl be found in the 
second volume of ('alamy’s Continuation. Willuou Onui-'s Jdfe and 
Times of Richard Baxter appeared in 2 vol .. in 1830; it also forms 
tlie first volume of “ T*raclieal Works” (ifljo. re]>rinted 
Sir James Ste))hcn’s interesting pa])er on liaxter, contributed 
originally to the lidinhurgh Review, is reprinted in the second volume 
of ids Lssays. More roceiit estimates of Baxter are those given by 
John Tnllot h in his Lnglish Pu>itanism and it'i Leadefs, and by 
iX\'iTi Sfanlev in his address at the inauguration of the stariie to 
Baxter at Kidderminster (sec Macntillan^s Magazine, xxxii. 385). 

There is a good jiortrail of Baxter in the ^^'ilUams library, (iordon 
Square, Lomloii. 

BAXTER, ROBERT DUDLEY (i 827-187 English economist 
and statistician, was born at I lonrastcr in 1827. He was ediirat<‘d 
privately and at 'Irinit y f "ollcgc, Cambridge. Hr studied law and 
entered his father’s firm of Baxter & ( o., solicitors, with whicli he 
was conneclcd till his death, 'rhoiigh studiously attentive to 
business, he was mialiled, iis a mcmlier of llic Statistical and other 
learned societies, to arcompli.sh much useful economic wmrk. His 
princijial economic writings were The Budget and the Income Tax 
(i860), Railway Extension and its Results The National 

Income (1868), The Taxation of the United Kingdom (i86<)). 
National Debts of the World (1871), Local (iovernmenl and 
Taxation (1874), and his purely political writings included 
The Volunteer Mmiemcnt (i860), The Redistribution of Seats 
and the Counties (1866), History of English Parties and Con- 
servatism (1870), And The Political Progress of the Working 
Classes (1871). 

BAXTER, WILLIAM (1650“! 723), British antiquarian, critic 
and grammarian, nephew^ of Richard Baxter, the rlivine, w'as born 
at Llanllugan, Montgomeryshire. When he* w'cnt to Harrow^ 
school, at the age of eighteen, he was unalile to read, and could 
.speak no language except Welsh, llis progress must liave Ix'en 
remarkable, since he published his Latin grammar about ten 
years afterwards. 1 luring the greater part of his life Ifaxter was 
a schoolmaster, and was finally headma.ster of the Mercers’ school, 
where he remained till shortly before his death on the 31st of Mav 
1723. He was an accomplished linguist, and his learning was 
undoubtedly very great. His published works are : Dc Analogia 
( an advanced Latin grammar ; Anacrcontis Teii Carmina^ 
including two odes of Sappho (1605 ; reprinted in 1710, “ with 
improvements,” which he was accused of having borrowed from 
the edition of Joshua Barnes); Horace (1701 and subsequent 
editions, regarded as remarkable for its abuse of Bentley) : 
Glossaritim Antiquitatum Briiannicarum (1719) ; and (ilossarium 


Aniiquilaium Romanarum (1826). The hist two works were 
pulilished by the Rev. Moses Williams, the second (whidi goes no 
farther than the letter A) under tiie title of Rdhfuiae Baxtrriimac, 
incluthng an autoWographical fragment. Baxter also c'ontributed 
to a joint translation of Plutarch's Mvralia, and li ft notes on 
Juvenal and Persiiis. 

BAY, a homonymous term of whii h the princi]>al branclitss are 
as follow's, (i) The name of the sweet laurel {Iaxuths nobilis) or 
bay tree (see Lauicel) ; this word is derivetl through the O. Fr. 
bare, from Lat. baca, berry, the bay luaring a heavy crop of dark 
purple berries. The Itwes of the bay were woven in garlands to 
crown poets, and hence the word i.s often usetl figiiralivdy in the 
sense of fiune and rt^ward. (2) A wide opening or indmUlion in 
a coast-line. I’his may be of tho same origin as “ bay,” in the 
archilct'.tural sense, or from a Latin word which is seen in the place 
name Baia*. (3) The name of a colour, of a nxUlish brown, 
principally used of the colour in horses ; there are vari' us shades, 
light bay, bright Ixiy, Ac. 'i'his word is derived from the lAitin 
hadius, which is given by Varro (in Nmnius, pp. 80-82) as one of 
the colours of horses. The w'oril is also seen in baix.e {q.v.). (4) 
'I'he deep bark of dogs. 'I'his word is also seen in the expression 
“ at bay,” properly of a liunled animal who at the last turns on 
the “ haying ” hounds anil defends itself. Tlie origin of the word 
is the O.Fr. baycr, abayer, Lat. hadare, properly to Rat>c, open wide 
the mouth. (5) An architectural term (Fr. travee, Itul. com- 
partimento, (jer. Ableilung) for any division or compartment of 
an arcade, roof, Arc. Each space from pillar to pillar in a 
cathedral, church or other building is called a ” buy ” or 
** severy.” 'J'liis word is also to be referred to bayetj to gape. 

A ‘‘ bay-window ” or ” liow-window ” is a window projecting 
outw'ards and forming a re(T.ss in the ajiartment. Bay-windows 
may be rectangular, polygonal or semicircular in plan, in the 
List C2ise being IxJtter knoivn as bow-windows. 'I'he bay-window 
would seem to have been introduced in the 15th century, but the 
earliest examples of importance are those which were built during 
the reign of Edward JV. (1461-1483), when it was largely employivl 
in tin colleges of O.xford and Cambridge and in the feudal castles 
of the jieriod. ICxamples are found in the jxdace at ICllham, 
Cowdray Clastic in Sussex, Thornbury (’astle in (iloiicestershire, 
and in the (ieorge Inn at (ilastonbury ; one of the finest ol a later 
date i.s that of the Banqu»‘ling Hall al Hampton ('ourt, some 50 
ft. high. Jn the great entrance halls oJ ancienl mansions the iLior 
of the last bay ol the hall w'as generally niised two or three steps, 
mid tliLs portion was reserved lortlie lord of th(‘ manor and his 
guests, and was known as the dais. '^I'he usual position for the bay- 
wiiidow" is at one end of this dais, and oe-asionally but rarely at 
l)f#lh cncl^. 'i'he sills of the winrlows are at a lower level than 
those in the hall, and, raiMMl on one or two steps, are .scats in the 
rece.ss. The recess ol the bay-w'indow' was gen(‘rally coven'd wil h a 
ribbed vault of elaborate design, and the window ilsell .subdivided 
by mullions and transoms. In some of the larger wiiulows such 
as those at Cowdray and Hampton Court there are no fewer than 
five transoms, and this siili-di vision gave great .scale to the design, 
'i’lif* same feature wlienemjdoyed iiiaiiiipfK;r storey and .supporti:<l 
by corbels or brackets is knowm as an oriel window. (.See also 
JMis and Hall.) 

BAYAMO, an old inlaml city on the N. slope of the .Sierra 
Maestra in Santiago province, Cuba. (1907) 4102. It lies 
on a plain bv the Bayamo river, m a fertile country, but isolated 
from .sea and from railway. Its ol(l*;r parts are extraordinaril}' 
irri^iilar. 'J’he streets arc of all wiilths, and of all ck*grees of 
crookedness, and run in all directions. Bayamo was the third ol 
the seven cities founded by fiiego Velazquez, and was established 
in 1513. During much of the r6th cemtury it was one of the most 
important agricultural and commercial settlements of tlie islai-'d. 
Its inland .situation gave it relative security against the piGUe- 
who then infested West Indian sea.s, and the mislortiines ot 
Santiago were the fortunes of Bayamo. Down tlie river ( auto, 
then open to the sea for vessels ol 200 tons, and through Manzi^.- 
nillo, Bavamo drove a thriving contraliand trade tlial made it at 
the optming of the 17th ce «niry the leading town of ( ulia. A 
tremendous flood, in j6i6, choking the- (auto with trcc.s and 
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wrecked vessels, cut it off from direct access to the sea ; but 
through Manzanillo it continued a great clandestine traffic with 
Curasao, Jamaica, and other foreign islands all through the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries. Bayamo was then surrounded by fine 
plantations. It was a rich and turbulent city. In the war of 
1868-78 it was an insurgent stronghold ; near it was fought one 
of the most desperate conflicts of the war, and it was nearly 
destroyed by the opposing parties. Bayamo was the birthplace 
and the home of Carlos Manuel de C^spedes (1819-1874), first 
president of the “first” Cuban republic, and was also the 
birthplace and home of Tomas Kstrada Palma (1835-1908), first 
president of the present Cuban republic. 

BAYARD^ PIERRE TERRAIN Seigneur de (1473-1524), 
French soldier, the descendant of a noble family, nearly every 
head of which for two centuries past had fallen in battle, was bom 
at the chd,teau Bayard, Dauphin^ (near Pontcharra, Isdre), about 
1473. He served as a page to Charles 1 ., duke of Savoy, until 
('harlcs VIII. of France, attracted by his graceful bearing, placed 
him among the royal followers under the seigneur (count) dc Ligny 
( 1487). As a youth he was distinguished for comeliness, affability 
of manner, and skill in the tilt-yard. In 1494 he accompanied 
Charles VIII. into Italy, and was knighted after the battle of 
F'ornova (1495), where he had captured a standard. Shortly 
afterwards, entering Milan alone in ardent pursuit of the enemy, 
he was taken prisoner, but was set free without a ransom by 
Lodovico Sforza. In 1502 he was wounded at the assault of 
( anossa. Bayard was the hero of a celebrated combat of thirteen 
French knights against an eciual number of Germans, and his 
restless energy and valour were consjiicuous thnaighout the 
Italian wars of this period. On one occasion it is said that, single- 
handed, he made good the defence of the bridge of the Garigliano 
against about 200 Spaniards, an exploit that brought him such 
renown that Pope Julius FT. sought to entice him into the papal 
service, but unsuccessfully. In 1508 he distinguished himself 
again at the siege of Genoa by Louis XII., and early in 1509 the 
king made him captain of a company of horse and fool. At the 
siege of Padua he won further distinction, not only by his valour, 
but also by his consummate skill. He continued to serve in the 
Italian wars up to the siege of Brescia in 1512. Here his intre- 
pidity in first mounting the riimpart cost him a severe wound, 
which obliged his soldiers to carry him into a neighbouring house, 
the residence of a nobleman, whose wife and (laughters he pro- 
tected from threatened insult. Before his wound was healed, he 
huVried to join Gaston de Foix, under whom he served in tlui 
terrible battle of Ravenna (1512). In j 5 1 3, when Henry VI 1 1 . of 
England routed the French at the battle of the Spurs (tiuineg.ite, 
wh(Te Bayard’s father had received a lifelong injur)' in a battle of 
1479), Bayard in trying to rally his countiymen found his escape 
cut off. Unwilling to surrender, he rode suddenly up to an 
English officer who was resting unanned, and summoned him to 
yield ; the knight ('omplying, Bayard in turn gave himself up 
to his prisoner. He was taken into the English camp, Init his 
gallantry impressed Henry as it had impressecl Lodovi('o, and the 
king released him without ran.som, merely exacting his fiarolc not 
to serve for six weeks. On tlu^ accession of Franc'is 1 . in 1515 
Bayard was made lieutenant-general of Dauphin6 ; and after 
the vi('tory of Marignan, to which his valour largely contributed, 
he had the honour of conferring knighthood on his youthful 
sovereign. When war again broke out between Francis 1 . and 
( 'ha vies V., Bayard, with 1000 men, held Mwi^rcs, which had 
b(‘en declared untenable, against an army of 35,000, and after 
six weeks compelled the imperial generals to raise the siege, lliis 
stubborn resistance .saved central Fnince from invasion, os the 
king had not then sufficient forces to withstand the imperialists. 
All Franc'e rang with the achievement, and Francois gained time 
to collect the royal army which drove out the invaders (1521). 
The parlement thanked Bayard as the saviour of his country ; 
the king made him a knight of the order of St Michael, and 
commander in his own name of 100 gewv d'armes, an honour till 
I hen reserved for priruTs of the blood. After allaying a revolt at 
Genoa, and striving with the greatest assiduity to check a 
pestilence in Daiiphin6, Bayard was sent, in 1523, into Italy with 
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Admiral Bonnivet, who, being defeated at Robecco and wounded 
in a combat during his retreat, implored Bayard to assume the 
command and save the army. He repulsed the foremost pursuers, 
but in guarding the rear at the passage of the Sesia was mortally 
wounded by an arquebus ball (April 30th, 1524). He died in the 
midst of the enemy, attended by Pesciiyra, the Spanish com- 
mander, and by his old comrade the constable de Bourbon. His 
body was restored to his friends and interred at Grenoble. 
Chivalry, free of fantastic extravagance, is perfectly mirrored in 
the character of Bayard. As a soldier he was one of the most 
skilful commanders of the age. He was particularly noted for the 
exactitude and completeness of his information of the enemy’s 
movements ; this he obtained both by careful reconnaissance 
and by a well-arranged .sx stem of espionage. In the midst of 
mercenary armies Bayard remained absolutely disinterested, and 
to his contcmfM)rarics and his siici^essors he was, with his romantic 
heroism, piety and magnanimity, the fearless and faultless knight, 
le chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. His gaiety and kindness 
won him, even more frequently, another name l)estowed l)y his 
contemporaries, le bon chevalier, 

Coiitumponiry lives of Bayard art* the following : — " Le loyal 
setviieur” (? Jacques de Maille) ; La iris joyeitse, plaisante, ei 
rrrrSfttive kiatnire . . . des faiz, f^estes, tnumphes et prouesses du bon 
checaher mans pnour et sous reproche, le geniil seigneur de Bavmt 
(original t‘<lition printed at J*aris, 1527 ; the mcxleni editions are very 
numerous, those ot M. |. Roman and of L. I.iirchcy iippcared in 
1878 and 1882) ; Symphorien Champier, Les Gestes, ensemble la vie 
du preulx ihevaHcr Bayard (Lvoirs, 1525) ; Aymar du Rivail, Histoire 
des AUobrogcs (edition of de 'ferrebasse, 1844) ; see Bayard u\ 
Bepcftoire des snitrres historiques, by Ulysse Chevalier, and 111 
particular \. de Terreliasse, Hist, de Pierre Terrail, seigneur de 
Bayart (jst ed., Paris, 1828 ; 5tl\ ed., V'lemm, 1870). 

BAYARD, THOMAS FRANCIS (1828-1898), American diplo- 
matist, was born in Wilmington, Delaware, on the 29th of 
October 1828. His great-grandfather, Richard Bassett (1745- 
1815), governor of Delaware ; his grandfather, James Asheton 
Bayard (1767-1815), a prominent Federalist, and one of the 
United States commissioners who negotiated the treaty of Ghent 
with Great Britain after the War of 1812 ; his uncle, Richard 
Henry Bayard (1796-1868); and liis father, James Asheton 
Bayard (1799 1880), a well-known constitutional lawyer, all 
represented Delaware in the United States Senate. Intending 
to go into business, he did not receive a college education ; but 
in 1848 he began the study of law in the office of his father, and 
was admilted to the bar in 1851. Except from 1855 to 1857, when 
In* was a partner of V\ illiam Shippen in Philadelphia, he practised 
chiefly in Wilmington. He was a United States senator from 
Delaware from i8o() to 1885, and in 1881 was (October 10th to- 
i3tb) president pro tempore of the Senate. His abilities made 
him a leader of the Democrats in the Semate, and his views on 
financial and legal questions gave him a high reputation for 
statesmanship. He was member of the electoral ('ornrni.ssion of 
1877. In the Democratie national conventions of 1872, 1876, 
1880 and 1884 he received votes for nomination as the party 
candidate for the presidency. He was secretar)' of stale, 1885- 
1889, during the first administration of President Cleveland, 
and pursued a conservative policy in foreign affairs, the most 
important matter with which he was called upon to deal being 
the Bering Sea controversy. As amba.ssador to Great Britain, 
1893-1897, his tall dignified person, unfailing courtesy, and 
polished, if somewhat delilierate, eloquence made him a man of 
mark in all the best circles. He was considered indeed by many 
Americans to have lx‘come too partial to ICnglish ways ; and, for 
the expression of some criticisms regarded as unfavourable to 
his own countrymen, the House of Representatives went so far 
as to pass, on the 7th of November 1H95, a vote of censure on 
him. The value of Mr Bayard's diplomac)' was, however, fully 
recognized in the United Kingdom, where he worthily upheld 
the iraditions of a famous line of American ministers. He was 
the first representative of the United States in Great Britain to 
hold the diplomatic rank of an amljassador. He died in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, on the 28th of September 1898. 

Sec Edward Spencer, Public Life and Services of T. F. Bayard 
(New York. 1880). 
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BAYAZID, or Bajazet^ a border fortress of Asiatic Turkey, 
chief town of a sanjak of the Erzerum vilayet, situated close to 
the frontiers of Russia and Persia, and looking across a marshy 
plain to the great cone of Ararat, at a general ^titude of 6000 ft. 
It occupies a site of great antiquity, as the cuneiform inscriptions 
on the neighbouring rocks testify ; it stands on the site of the 
old Armenian town of Pakovan. It is picturesquely situated in 
an amphitheatre of shaq^, socky hills. The great trade route 
from Trebizond by Erzerum into N.W. Persia crosses the frontier 
at Kizil Dize a few miles to the south and does not enter the 
town. A knoll above the town is occupied by the half-ruined 
fort or palace of former governors, built for Mahmud Pasha by 
a Persian architect and considered one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Turkey. It contains two churches and a monastery, 
the Kasa Kilissa, famous for its antiquity and architcctund 
grandeur. The cuneiform inscriptions are on the rock pinnacles 
above the town, with some rock chambers, indicating a town 
(»r fortress of the Vannic period. The population has lately 
decreased and now numbers about 4000. A Russian consul 
resides here and the town is a military^ station. It was captured 
during the Russian campaigns of 1828 and 1854, also in 1878, 
but was then recaptured by the Turks, who .subjected the Russian 
garrison to a long siege ; the place was ultimately relieved, but 
a massacre of (Christians then took place in the streets. Hayazid 
was restored to Turkey by the treaty of Berlin. 

BAYBAY, a town of the province of Leyte, island of Leyte, 
Philippine Islands, on the W. coast. Pop, (1Q03) 22,990. 'J’he 
town proper is situated at the mouth of the Pagbanganan river, 
45 m. S.S.W. of Tacloban, the provincial capital. A superior 
grade of hemp is exported. Other products are rice, corn, copra, 
cacao, sugar, cattle and horses. The (Vhu dialect of the Visayan 
language is spoken. 

BAY CITY, a city and the county seat of Bay county, 
Michigan, U.S.A,, on the Sjiginaw river, about 2 m. from its 
entrance into Saginaw Bay and about joS m. N.N.W. of Detroit. 
Pop. (1890) 27,839 ; (1900) 27,f»28, of whom 8485 were foreign- 
born, including 2413 Knglish-( anadians, 1743 (iermans, 1822 
Poles — the city has a Polish weekly newspaper - and 1075 Freru'.h- 
Lanadians ; (1910, ( cnsus) 45,^66. Bay City is served bv the 
Michigan Central, the Pcrc Marquette, the Grand 'Jrunk and 
the Detroit & Mackinac railways, and by lake steamers. The 
city extends for several miles along both sides of the river, and 
is in a good farming district, with which it is connected by stone 
roads. Among the public buildings are the Federal building, 
the city hall and the public librar)\ 'J'he city has lumficr and 
fishing interests (perch, whitefi'^h, sturgeon, pickerel, bass, A’c. 
being caught in Saginaw Tlay), large machine shops and 
foundries (value of products in 1905, $1,743,155, or 31 of 
the total of the city’s fac*tory products), and various rnanu- 
factures, including ships (wooden and steel), w()od<*n ware, wood- 
pipe, veneer, railroad machinery, cement, alkali and chicory. 
.\ salt basin underlies the city, and, next to the lumber industry, 
the salt industry was the first to he developed, but its importanc*e 
has dwindled, the product value in 1905 being $20,098 out of 
$5,620,866 for all factory products. Near the city are valuable 
(*oal mines, and there is one within the city limits. At Essexvillc 
('pop. in 1904,^469), N.E., at Banks, N\W., and at Salzbury, 
S.W. of Buy City, are beet-sugar factories— sugar-beets are 
extensively grown in the vicinity. Alcohol is made from the 
refuse molasses obtained from these beet-sugar factories. The 
municipality owns and operates the water-works and electric- 
lighting plant, llie settlements of Lower .Saginaw and Ports- 
mouth were made in 1837, and were later united to form Bay 
City, which was incorporated as a village in 1859, and chartered 
as a city in 1865. In 1905 West Bay City (pop. 1900, 13,119) 
and Bay City were consolidated. 

BAYEUX, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of (Calvados, 18 m. N.W. of 
C^en on the Western railway. Pop. (1906) 6930. Bayeux is 
situated on the Aure, 5 m. from the English Channel. Its 
majestic cathedral was built in the 13th centur>- on the .site of a 
Romanesque church, to which the lateral arcades of the nave 


and the two western towers with their high stone spires belonged. 
A third and still loftier tower, the up|)er part of which, in the 
dorid Gothic style, is modern, surmounts the crossing. 'I'he 
chancel, surrounded with radiating chapels, is a fine exam])le 
of early Gothic. Underneath it there is a crypt of the nth 
century restored in the 15th century. Ihe oak stalls in the 
choir are fine examples of late ifith-century carving. The former 
bishop’s palace, parts of which are ot great age though the 
main building is of the 18th centur>', serves as law-court and 
hotel dc ville. Bayeux possesses many quaint, timbered houses 
and Slone mansions in its quiet streets. The museum contains 
the celebrated Bayeux tjipestry (see below). The town is the seat 
of a bishop and of a sub-prefecl ; it has tribunals of first inslanee 
and of commerce, an ecclesiastical seminary, a communal college 
and a chamber of arts and manufactures. Dyeing, leather- 
dressing, lace-making and the manufacture of porcelain for 
hou.sehold and lahorator)* purposes arc carricil on. 

Till the 4th ccntur\' liayeux bore the name oi . 
but afterwards, when it became the capital of the two tribes of 
the Baiociisses and Viducasse.s, took the name of Civitas Baiu- 
cassium. Its bishoprics dales from the latter half of the 4th 
century. Before the Norman invasion it was governed by 
counts. Taken in 890 by the Scandinavian chief, Kollo, it was 
soon after peopled by the Normans and became a residence of 
the dukes of Normandy, one ol wliom, Richard 1 ., built about 
(>6o a castle wliich survived till the 18th century. During the 
quarrels between the sons of WillLim the ('onqueror it was pillaged 
and sat'.ked by Henry 1 . in 1 106, and ii^ later times it underwent 
siege and capture on several occasions during the Hundred Years’ 
War and the religious wars of the 16th century. 'Fill 1790 it was 
the capital of the Bessin, a district of lower Nonnanclv. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY, THE. This venerable relic consists of a 
band of linen, 231 ft. long and 20 in. wide, now light brown with 
age, on whicli have been worked with a needle, in worsteds of 
eight colours, sc'enes representing I hi* conquest of ICnglancl by 
the* Normans. Ol these scenes tl)ere are seviuity-two, beginning 
with Harold’s visit to Bosham on his way to Nonnandv, aiul 
ending with the flight of the Juiglish from the battle of I laslings, 
though the actual end of the strip has ])crishcd. Along the top 
anci the bottom run dec'orative borders will) figures of animals, 
scenes from fables of Aesop and of Phaedriis, from husbandry 
and the chase, and occasionally from the story of thii (’onquest 
itself (see JCmhroidf.ry, Plate 1. fig. 7). Konnerly known as the 
Toile de Si Jem, it was used on certain feast days to decorate, 
the nave of Bayeux cathedral. Narrowly escaping the perils of 
the Revolution, it was exhibited in Paris, by Najioleon’s desire, 
in 1S03 1804, and has since been in civil ciislody at Bayeux, 
where it is now exhibited under glass. In the Franco-Germar. 
War (1871) it was hastily taken dowui and concealed. 

“ The noblest monument in the world relating to our old 
English history,” as William StukeFy de.siTihed it in 1746. il 
has been repeatedly described, di.scu.s.sed and reprfxliiced, both 
in PVance and in Kngland since 1730. The )»e.^t (oloiired ns 
production is that by (\ A. Slothard in iSiM, jiublished in 
the .sixth volume of Veiu.sta M(mumenta ; l>iil in 1871 1872 
the “tapestry” was photographed for the English* education 
authorities by Dossetter. 

Local tradition assigned the work to the (’onqueror's wife. 
F. Pluquet, in his Essai htslonque sur la ville de liayeux (Cuon, 
1829), w'as the first to reject this belief, and to connect it with the 
Conqueror’s half-brother Odo, bishoj) of Bayeux, and this view, 
which is now accepted, is confirmed l)y the fact that threi* of the 
bishop’s followers mentioned in Domesday Book are among tl»e 
very few named figures on the tapestry. 1 ’hat Odo Innl it 
executed for his cathedral seems tolerably certain, bul wht;ili< r 
it wa.s worked by English fingers or not has been disiiiiled, 
though some of the words upon it have beioi Ivld to favour that 
view. Freeman emphatically pronounced it t(» he “a erm- 
temporar}' work,’^ and historically “a jiriiriJiry nulhority . . . 
in fact the highest authority on the Norman side.” As som<; 
of its evjflence is unique, the que.stion of its authority is ii.* 
portant, and Freeman's conclusions have been practically 
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confirmed by recent discussion. In 1902 M. Marignan questioned^ 
on archaeological grounds^ the date assigned to the tapestry, 
as the Abb^ de la Rue had questioned it ninety years before ; 
but his arguments were refuted by Gaston Paris and M. Lanore, 
and the authority of the tapestiy was vindicated. The famous 
relic appears to be the solitary survivor of a class, for Abbot 
Baudri described in Latin verse a similar work executed for 
Adela, daughter of the Conqueror, and in earlier days the widow 
of Brihtnoth had wrought a similar record of her husband's 
exploits and death at the hard>fought battle of Maldon (991). 

See K. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. iii. (ed. 1875). with 
summary of the iliscussion to date ; Archacoloftta, vols. xyu.‘Xix. ; 
Dawson Turner, Tour in Normandy (1820) ; C. A. Stolliard’s illus- 
trations in Vetusta Monumevia , vol. vi. ; Getitleman^s Manasitie. 
18^7 ; Dolton Corney. Ueseanhes and Cnnjcrture^ on the linyeuv 
Tapestrv (183O 1838) ; A. de Caiimoiit, Un mol sur ... la tapis- 
sene de Bayeux," in Bulletin monumental de I'insiitut des provinces^ 
vol. viii. (1841) ; J. Notice historique et descriptive sur la 

taptsserie . . . (1874); J. ( omie. Tahisserie de Baveux ; F. R. 
i^'ow'ke. The Bayeux Tapestry (cd. i8<)8) ; Marignan, Tapisserie de 
Bayeux (TO02) ; (>. Paris, “ Tapisserie de Bayeux." in Romania, 
vol. xxxi. ; Liinrire, " Tapisserie de Bayeux." in Bitdiothdque 
de I’Acole des chartes, vol. Ixiv, (1003); and J..H* Rouiul. "The 
Bayoux Tapestry," in Monthly Renew, xvii. (1004). (J. 11 . R.) 

BAYEZID L (1347-1403), Ottoman sultan, surnamed \Tl- 
DEKiM or “ Lightning,” from thegreat rapidity of his movements, 
succeeded his father Murad 1 . on the latter's assas.sination on the 
(iekl of Kossovo, 13H9, and signalized his accession by ordering 
at once the execution of his brotlier Yalcub, who had distinguished 
himself in the battle. His arms were successful IhjUi in Europe 
and Asia, and he was tlie first Ottoman sovereign to be styled 
" sultan,” which title he induced the titular Abbasid caliph to 
confer on him. After routing the chivalry of Christendom at the 
Uiltle of Nicopolis in 1396, he jiursuccl liis victorious career in 
Greece, and Constantinople would doubtless have fallen before 
his atUick, had not the emperor Manuel Palueolugus bought him 
off by timely concessions which reduced him practic-ally to the 
{Hisilion of Bayezid s vassal. Hut his conque.sts met with a 
sudden and overpowering check at the hands of 'fimur ( 7 umer- 
lane). Utterly defeated at Angora by the Mongol invader, 
Ua)'ezid became his prisoner, and died in capli\ ity some months 
later, in March 1403. 

Bayezid first married Devlet Shah Khatun, daughter of the 
prince of Kermian, who brought him in dowTV Kutahia and its 
de])endencies. Two years iK’forc his accession he also married a 
daughter of the emperor John Palaeologus. 

BAYEZID II. (1447 I 512), sultan 'fiirkey, was the son of 
Mahommed II., whom he succeeded in 14S1, but only alter 
gaining over the janissaries by a large donative, which hence- 
iorth became for centuries the invariable prerogative of that 
undisciplined body on the accession ol a new sultan. Before he 
could establish himself on the throne a lung struggle ensued with 
his brother Prince Jem. being routed, Jem fled for refuge to 
the knights of St John at Rhodes, who, in s|)ite of a safe-conduct 
granted to him, accepted a pension from Bayezid as tlie price 
for keeping him a close prisoner. (Sec Auhusson, Piekke d*.) 

So long as Jem lived he was a perpetual menace to the sultan's 
Ijeace, and there was considerable rivalry among the sovereigas 
«)f l'airo|>e for the [lossession of so valuable an instrument for 
i)rit\ging pressure to bear upon the Porte for the pur[M)se of 
extracting money or concessions. By common consent the 
prince was ultimalely entrusted to I\»pe Innocent VHL, who 
used him not only to extract an annual tribute out of the sultan, 
i>ut to prevent thtik execution of Bayezid's ambitious designs in 
the Mediterranean. His successor, Alexander VL, used him for 
a more questionable purixtse, namely, not only to extract the 
arrears of the pension due for Jean's safe^keeping, but, by enlarg- 
ing on Charles \ .'s intention of setting him up as sultan, to 
persuade Bayezid to aid him against the emperor. There 
appears, however, to lx; no truth in lire report that Bayezid 
suceet*ded in bribing the pope to have Jem poisoned. The 
prince, who had lived on excellent terms with Alexander, died 
at Naples in Febriiarx^ 1495, passihlv as the result of excesses 
in which he had been deliberately encouraged by the po{)e. 


Whether, as a result of his fear of the rivalry of Jem, or of 
his personal character, Bayezid showed little of the aggressive 
spirit of his warlike predecessors ; and Machiavelli said that 
another such sultan would cause Turkey to cease being a menace 
to Europe. He abandoned the attack on Rhodes at the first 
check, made concessions, for the sake of peace, to Venice and 
reduced the tribute due from Ragusa. His wars were of the 
nature of raids, on the Dalmatian coast and into Croatia, 
Hungary, Moldavia and Poland. The threat of the growing 
power in the Aegean of Venice, which had acquired Cyprus in 1489, 
at last roused him to a more serious effort ; and in 1499 the war 
broke out with the republic, which ended in 1502 by the annexa- 
tion to Turkey of Lepanto and Modon, Coron and Navarino in 
the Morea. Bayezid himself conducted the siege of Modon in 1500. 

The comparative inactivity of Bayezid in the direction of 
Europe was partly due to preoccupation elsewhere. In the 
south he was threatened by the dangerous rivalry of Kait Bey, 
the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, who had extended his power 
northwards as far as Tarsus and Adana. In 1488 he gained a 
great victory over the Ottomans, and in 1491 a peace was made 
which was not again broken till after Bayezid's death. On the 
side of Persia too, where the decisive battle of Shurur (1502) 
had raised to power Ismail, the first of the modern line of shahs, 
danger threatened the sultan, and the latter years of his reign 
were troubled by the spread, under the influence of tlie new 
Persian power, of the Shiite doctrine in Kurdistan and Asia 
Minor. The forces destined to iruiintain his authority in Asia 
had been entrusted by Ba) ezid to his three sons, ^\hmed, Corciid 
and Selim ; and the sultan's declining years were embittered 
by their revolts and rivalry. Soon after the great earthquake 
of 1509, which laid ('onstantinople in ruins, Selim, the ungovern- 
able pasha of Trebi/.oiul, whose vigorous rule in Asia had given 
Europe an earnest of his future career as sultan, appeared loefore 
Adrianoi>le, where Bayezid had sought refuge. 'Hie sultan had 
designated Ahmed as Ins suci;essor, but Selim, though tera- 
I>orarily defeated, succeeded in winning over the janissaries. 
Oil the 25th of April 1512 Bayezid was forced to abdicate in 
his favour, and died a few days later. 

See J. B. Bury m the Lamfoidf^e Mixicm llisUoy, vul. i. chap. iii. 
and bibliography p. 700. 

BAY ISLANDS (Lslas dk la Bahia), a small archipelago in 
the Caribbean Sea, off the (’oust of Honduras, of which country 
it forms an administrative district. P(jp. (1905) about 3000, 
including 500 Indians, 'i'he arcliifKlago consists of Roatan or 
Ruutun, Guanaja or Bonacca, UtiUa, Barbareta, Helena, Morat, 
the J*uercos or Hog Islands, and many cays or islets. 'I'he Bay 
Islands have a good soil, a fine climate and an advantageous 
|X)sition. Koataii, tlu; largest, is about 30 in. long by 9 m. 
broad, with mountains rising to the height of 900 ft., covered 
with valuable woods and abounding with deer and wild hogs. 
Its cliicf towns are ('oxen Hole and Puerto Real. Its trade is 
chiefly with New Orleans in plantains, cocoa-nuts, pint'apples 
and other fruit, (iuanaju is 9 m. long by 5 in. broad ; it lies 
15 rn. E.N.E. of Roatan. \\’ild hogs abound in its thickl)- 
w(H)ded limestone hills, 'i’he other islands are cimiparatively 
small, and ma) , in .some cases, be regarded as (.letached parts ot 
Roatan, with which they are connected by reefs. Guanaja was 
discovered in 1502 by Columbus, but the islands were not 
colonizcMi until the 17th century, when the)’ were occupied by 
British logwood cutters from Belize, and pearlers from the 
Mo.s(|uito Ca>ast. Forts were built on Roatan in 1742, but 
alxindoned in 1749. In 1852 the islands were annexed by Great 
Britain. In 1859 they were ceded to IIondura.s. 

BAYLE, PIERRE (1 (>47-1 706), French philosopher and man 
of letters, was Ixirn on the 18th of NovemlxT 1647, at le Carla- 
Ic-Comte, near Pamiers (Ariege). Educated b)’ his father, a 
Calvinist minister, and at an academy at Puylaurens, he after- 
wards entered a Jesuit college at Toulouse, and became a Roman 
Catholic a montli later (1669). After seventeen months he 
resumed his former religion, and, to avoid persecution, fled to 
Geneva, w'hcre he bec'aine acquainted with Cartesianism. For 
some years he acted under the name of Bele as tutor in various 
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Parisi^ families, but in 1675 he was appointed to the chair 
of philosophy at the Protestant vmiversity of Sedan. In 1681 
the university at Sedan was suppressed, but almost immediately 
afterwards Bayle was appointed professor of philosophy and 
history at Rotterdam. Here in 1682 he published his famous 
Pensees diver ses sur la comite de j68o and his critique of Maim* 
bouig’s work on the history of Calvinism. The great reputation 
achieved by this critique stirred the envy of Baylc’s colleague, 
P. Jurieu, who had written a book on the same subject. In 1684 
Bayle began the publication of his Nomellrs de la ripiMiqne 
des lettres, a kind of journal of Jiten^iy^ criticism. In i6qo 
appeared a work entitled Avis important aux refugies^ which 
Jurieu attributed to Bayle, whom he attacked with animosity. 
After a long quarrel Bayle was deprived of his chair in lU)^. 
He was not depressed by this misfortune, especially as h<‘ was 
at the time closely engaged in the preparation of the Historical 
and Critical Dictionary {Dictionnaire kistorique el critique). The 
remaining years of Bavle’s life were devoted to misrellane<nis 
writings, arising in many instances out. of criticisnis made upon 
his Dictionary. He died in exile at Rottcrrlam on the 28th (»f 
December 1706. In igo6 a statue in his honour was erect e<l at 
Pamiers, “ la reparation d’un long oubli.” Baylo’s erudititm, 
despite the low estimate placed upon it by ].eclrrc, seems to have 
been very considerable. As constructive thinker, he did little. 
As a critic he was second to none in his own time, and even yet 
one can admire the flclicacy and the skill with which he handles 
his subject. The Nouvelles de la rcpuhliqnr des lettres (see ]./mis 
P. Betz, P. Bayle ttnd die Nouvelles de la repnhiique des lettres, 
Ziirirh, iS()6) was the first thorough-going attempt to popularize 
literature, and it was eminently successful. The Dictionary, 
how'ever, is Baylc's masterpiece. 

Editions. IlisiiOUfd nod Crifitnl io<) 7 ; 1702, 

enlarged; lx?sl that ol P. des iVlaizcaiix. v<*ls., 1740) : /-c«? (Fuvres 
dc Bn\ie v^ls., 1 lie Ibiguo) ; .see des \'ic de Jtnvle ; 

L. A. reiurlKuh, JUene Jiuvle Dauiirun, La Philosophic en 

prauic no X]'J siedr (1858 1804); Sainle - Ikuvi . “Du genic 
critiiiuc et dc Bayle " (AVvin* drs deox oioodes, ist Dec. 18^5) ; A. Dcs- 
chaiiips, La GrOi\e do Sicptuiswe dodit chez Bayle (Liege, 1878); 
]. Denis, Bayle et Jorieo (Paris, i88(») ; 1 *. Biuneticre, Jm Critique 
iittimiie no W ith' sidle (v‘>l. i, 1800), tiiul La Critique de Bayle 
(189^); Brnile (iigris, Choi.x dc la courspoodato r inhlite de Picue 
Bayle (Paris, i8<)0, reviewed in Pevue critique. 22iid I>ec. i8<)o) ; 
de Bude, Lettres ioMiks adfvssirs d J. A. Turreiini (IViris, 1887) ; 
J. !'■. Stephen, Ihnae Sabhalicae (London, 1892, 3rd ser, pp. 174- 
192); ,\. C'iizes, P. Bayle, sa vie, ses idees, &c. (1905) 

BAYLO (].al. bajulus or haillivus \ cf. Ital. halio, Fr. hatlli, 
Eng. bailijj), in diplomacy, the title borne by the Venetian 
representative at (bnstanlinople. His functions w'cre originally 
in the nature of those of a consul-general, but from the lAth 
century onwards he hud also the rank and functions of a diplo- 
matic agent of the first class. “ l-ncler the name of bayle,” 
.says A. de Wicquefort, “ he performs also tlie functions of consul 
and judge ; not only between members of his own nation, but 
also between all the other merchants who trade in the Levant 
under the flag of St Mark.” (See Diplomacy.) 

BAYLY, THOMAS HAYNES (17Q7-ICS39), English song- 
writer and dramatist, was born at Hath on the 13th of October 
1797. He was educated at Winchester and at St Mary Hall, 
Oxford, with a view to entering the church. While on a visit 
to Dublin, however, he discovered hi.s ability to write ballads, 
and on his return to England in 1824 he quickly gained a wide 
reputation with “ I'd lx* a butterfly,” following this up with 
“ VVe met — twas in a crowd,” “ .She wore a wreath of rosex,” 
“ Oh, no, we never mention her,” and other light and graceful 
songs for which his name is still remembered. He .set .some of 
his songs to music him.self : a Mx*l]-known example is “ Gaily 
the troubadour.” Baviy also wrote two novels. The Aylmer s 
and A J^,gend of Ktllarmy, and numerous plays. His most 
successful dramatic piece was Perfection, which was produced 
by Madame Vestris and received high praise from T/ird (liester- 
field. Bayly had married in 1826 an Irish heiress, but her instates 
were mismanaged and the anxiety caused by finanrial iliflirulties 
undermined his health. He died on the 22nd of April 1839. 

j-iis Collected Works (1844) contain a memoir by lys wife. 


BAYNES, THOMAS SPENCER (1823-1887). English editor 
and man of letters, the son of a Baptist minister, was bom at 
Wellington, Somerset, on the 24th of March 1823. He .studied 
at Edinburgh llniversily, where he was a pupil of Sir William 
Hamilton, whose assistant he beraTno and of whase views on 
logic he became the authorized exinment. This teaching was 
embodied in his Essay on the Nnr Analytic of J.ngiral Forms, 
published in 1850, the same year in which he look his London 
University degree. I’his was followed in the next year by a 
translation of Arnaiild's Port Royal Logic. In 1850 he had 
become editor of the Edinburgh Guardian, but after four years* 
work his health gave way. He .spent two years in Stmiersel and 
then went to London, btxoming, in 1858, assistant editor of the 
Daily News. In i8()4 he was appointed professor of logic, 
metaphysics and English literature at the university of St 
Andrews, and in 1873 the editorship of the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica was entrusted to him. He conducted 
it singly until 18S1, w'hen the decline of his health rendered it 
ncce.ssarv ti) provide him with a coadjutor in the |)erson of 
IVof. W. Rolurtson Smith. Baynes, however, continued to lx* 
engaged upon the work until his death on the 31 st May 1887, 
shortly before its completion. His article on Shakespeare 
{Encyclopaedia Britannica, c)th ed.) was republished in i8()4. 
along with other e.ssays on Shakespearitin topics and a memoir 
by Prof. Lewis (‘ampl>cll. 

BAYONET, a short thrusting weapon, flxed tn tl;e muzzle 
or fort'-end of a rifle or musket and (’arric(l by lro(»ps armi'd with 
the latter wcayxms. The origin of the word is disputed, but 
there is some authority for the .supposition that the name is 
deriv'Cfl from the town of Bayonne, wliere tlx; short dagger called 
bayonnette was first made, towards the end of tlie 15th century. 
The elder Puys^gur, a native of Bayonne, says (in his Memoirs. 
published posthnmou.sly in Paris, 1747) that when he was 
commanding the Iroop.s at ^’^pr(^s in his musketeers u.sed 
I hiyonets consisting of a steel dagger fixed in a wooden haft, 
j which fitted into the muzzle of tlu* musket-' in fa<'t plug-bayonets. 

‘ Courts -martial were held on some h'nglish soldiiTS at Tangier 
I in if>f>3 T(>(^ for using tluir daggers on their comrades. As 
! bayonets werci at first called daggers, and as thrr(‘ we re few or 
! no pikemen in 'I'angior until 1675, the [irohahle conclusion i^ 

I that the troops in 'J'angier usc'd plug-hayonets. In 1071 ]»lug- 
j buNoncts were issued to the. French regiment of fusiliers then 
I raised. *i hey were issued t.(» part of an English dragoon rc^girnent 
rai.sed in 1672 and disbanded in if>7.|, and to the Royal husiliers 
wdien raised in 1685, Hut danger incurrexi by the use of thi< 
bayonet (whic’h put a stop to all fire*) was fedt so early that the 
younger Ihiysegur saw a ring-bayonet in 1678 which could lie 
fixed without stopjang the fire. The English defeat at Killic^“ 
crankie in 1O.S9 was due (among other things) to the* use of tin 
plug-bayonet ; and shortly afterwards the defeat<*d leadc*r, 
General Macrkay, introduced a ring-1 layonc l of In’s own invention. 
A trial with badly-fitting soc-ket or zigzag bayonet. > was made 
lifter the battle oi Fleurus, 1^90, in the* prcscaire of Louis XIV., 
who refused to adopt them. .Shortly after the' peaev of Kyswick 
(i6c) 7) the English and Germans aliolished the pike and intro- 
duced these bayonets, and plates of thc'in arc given in Surirc'y 
de St Kemy’s Memoires d\Artillerir. published in l*aris in that 
year; hut owing to a military c*ahal they were not issued to 
the J‘>(*nrh infantry until 1703. H<*nc'eforward the* bayonet 
Ix'c.ame, with the musket or other firearm, the typic al weapon of 
infantry, 'fhis bayonet remained in the British service until 
1805, wh(*n Sir John Moore introduceil a bayonet fastened t(» 
the musket by a .spring clip, 'flie triangular Ixiyonel (s(» c alled 
from the cross-section of its blade) wa.s used in lh(‘ Brilisli army 
until the introduction of tlio mag*izinc rifle, when it was rqjlaced 
by the sword-bayonet or dagger-bayonet. Sword bayonets 
weapons which could lie used as sword or dagger ajiart from the 
rifle— had ‘long been in u.se by s[xeial troops such as engineers 
and rifles, and many ingenious attempts have been made (o 
prcxlucc a bayonet fitted for several uses. A long eurvcjd sword 
bayonet wn'th a saw-edged back was formerly used by the Royal 
Engineers, but all troops are now supjilicMl with the plain sworcb 
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bayonet. The l^ayonet is usually hung in a scabbard on the belt 
of the soldier and only fixed during the final stages of a battle ; 
the reason for this is that the jump ” of the rifle due to the 
shoidc of explosion is materially altered by the extra weight at 
the muzzle, which thus deranges the sighting. In the short 
Lee-£nfield rifle of 1903, the bayonet, not l^ing directly attached 
to the barrel, does not influence accuracy, but with the long 
rifles, when the Imyonet is fixed, the sight must be raised by 
two or tliree graduations to ensure correct elevation. In the 
Russian army troops almost invariably carry the bayonet 
(triangular) fixed ; the model (1891) of Italian carbine has an 
inseparable bayonet ; and the United States short rifle of 1905 
has a “ rod‘bayonet ** which rests when not in use in the fore-end 
of the rifle, like a ramrod or cleaning rod, and is run out when 
recjuired. The latter pattern is not considered very satisfactory, 
and nearly all countries retain in their latest rifles the simple 
sword or dagger bayonet. 'J'he Jlritish bayonet (pattern 1903) 
has a blade 1 ft. in lingtli. The length of the rifle and 
bayonet together, (’onsi<Jcred as an arme blanche, varies consider- 
ably, that of the French Uebel pattern of 1886 being 6 ft., as 
against the 4 ft. 8j in. of the British short Lec-Enfield of 1903. 
The (ierman rifles ( i8t)8) have a length with bayonet of 5 ft. 9} in.; 
the Russian (1894) 5 ft. 9 in. ; and the Japanese 5 ft. 5J in. 
In 1908 a new British bayonet was approved, 5 in. longer than 
ils predecessor of 1903, the shape of the point being modified 
to obtain the thrusting effect of a spear or lance head. 

BAYONNE, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Basses-Pyr^nees, 66 m. 
W.N.VV. of Pau on the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 21,779. 
Bayonne, a first-class fortified place, is situated at the confluence 
of the Adour and its left-hand tributary, the Nive, about 3 m. 
from the sea. 'I‘he two rivers divide the town into three nearly 
equal parts, comnumicjaling with ea<'h other by Erifiges. Grand 
Bayonne li<?s on the left bank of the Nive ; the two squares 
which lie close together at the mouth of that river comtitute 
the most animated ((uartcr ol the town. Petit Bayonne lies 
l)(‘tween the right bank of tlie Niv(* and the Adour; Saint ICsprit, 
dominated by a citadel whiiB is one ol the finest works of Vauban, 
oe('U[)ies the right bank of the Adour. 'fhe last is inhabited 
partly by a colony of Jews dating at least from the early i6th 
century. To the north-w'est of the town are the Allies Marines, 
fme promenades which border Ihe Adour for a mile and a quarter, 
and the Alices Pauliny, skirling the fortifications. The cathedral 
of Ste Marie in Grand Bayonne is an imposing Gothic structure 
of the T3th, 14th and 15th centuries. It consists of a choir with 
deambulatory and apsidal chapels (the oldest part of the church), 
a tran.scpt, nave and aisles. 'I'he towers at the west end were 
only completed during the general restoration which took place 
in I he latler half of the 19th century. A fme cloister of the J3th 
century adjoins the south side of tlu; church. Ste Marie contains 
windows of the 15th and j(»th centuries and other ric'h 
tU coration. The Vieux-Chateau, also in (irand Bayonne, dates 
Irom the i2th and 15th centuries and is built upon a ^lortion of 
tlie old Roman fortifications ; it is used for military piirpo.ses. 
fhe, (hateaii Neuf (15th and n'>tii centuries) serves as barracks 
and pri.son. Bayonne is the seat of ii bishopric and of a siil>- 
prefect ; it has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a 
chiunlxT of commerce, a lycee, a .siiiool of music, a library, an 
art museum witli a largi' collection of the works of the painter 
Li\)n Bonnat, and a branch of the Bank of France. There are 
consulates of the chief nations of Europe, of the United States 
of .America and (rf several (‘entral and South American republics, 
riic town also possesses an imp)orlanl military arsenal mid 
militar>' hospital. I'he commerce of Bayonne is much more 
important than ils industries, which include the manufacture 
of leather and of chocolate. The port consists of an outer 
harbour, the so-called “rade" (roadstead) and the port proper, 
and occupies the course of the Adour from its mouth, which is 
obstructed by a shifting bar, to tiie Pont St Esprit, and the 
< oursc of the Nive as far as the Pont Mayou. Above these two 
bridge j the rivers are accessible only to river navigation. Vessels 
drawing from 16 to 22 ft. cun make the port in normal wx^alher. 


In the five years 1901-1905 the average value of the imports was 
£502,000, of the exports £572,000; for the five years 1896-1900 
the average value of imports was £637,000, of exports £634,000. 
Exports include timber, mine -props, turpentine, resinous 
material from the Pyrenees and Landes and zinc ore ; .leading 
imports are the cod and Spanish minerals which supply the 
large metallurgical works of Le Boucau at the mouth of the river, 
the raw material necessary for the chemical works of the same 
town, wine, and the cereals destined for the flour mills of Pau, 
Peyrehorade and Orthez. During the early years of the 20th 
century the shipping of the port increased considerably in 
tonnage. In 1900 there entered 741 vessels, tonnage 277 ,959 ; and 
cleared 743, tonnage 276,992. In 1907 there entered 661 vessels, 
tonnage, 336,773; cleared 650, tonnage 335,849. 

In the 3rd century Bayonne (Lapurdum) was a Roman military 
post and the principal port of Novempopulana. In the middle 
ages it belonged to the dukes of Aquitaine and then to the kings 
of England, one of whom, John, granted it full communal rights 
in 1216. In 1451 it offered a strenuous opposition to the French, 
by whom it was eventually occupied. By this time its maritime 
commerce had suffered disaster owing to the silting up of its 
port and the deflection of the Adour. New fortifications were 
constructed under Louis XII. and Francis I., and in 1523 the 
town was able to hold out against Spanish army. In 1565 it 
was the scene of an interview l^tween (Charles IX. and Catherine 
de’ Medici on the one hand and Elizabeth, queen of Spain, and 
the duke of Alva on the other. 1 1 is thought that on this occasion 
the plans were formed for the massacres of St Bartholomew, a 
crime in which Bayonne took no part, in 1572. In 1808 Napoleon 
met C harles IV., king of Spain, and his son Ferdinand at the 
Chateau de Marrac, near the town, and induced them to renounce 
tlieir rights to the crown of Spain, which fell to Napoleon’s 
brother Joseph. In 1814, after a .severe siege, Bayonne was 
occupied by the English (see Peninstii.ar War). 

See j. Baliistiuo and E. Diilaurens, £tudes hi^tofiqncs siir la ville 
de Uayonuv (3 vols., Bayonne, 1862 1875) ; E. Ducere, TJayonve 
hhtofique et piWnrsquv (Bayonne, 1803), Histone topof^raphique ct 
nnecdoltqtie des rues tie Bayofnir (Bayonne, 1894) ; Tl. Leon, Hisioite 
des futfs de lioy<»nie (F^ans. 1893). 

BAYONNE, a city of Hudson county. New Jersey, U.S.A., 
occupying the pcnuisula ^aOout 5i m. long and about ^ m. wide) 
Iwtween New York harbour and New^ark Bay, and immediately 
adjoining the south boundary of Jersey City , from which it is part!}* 
separated by the Morris Canal. It is separated from Staten 
Island only by the narrow strip of water known as the Kill von 
Kull, and it has a total water frontage of about 10 m. Pop. 
(1890) 19,033 ; (1900) 32,722, of whom 10,786 were foreign- 
born (3168 Irish, 1868 Russian, 1656 (Icrman) ; (1910, 
census) 55,545. Land area about 4 sq. m. Bayonne is 
served by the Central of New Jersey and by the Lehigh Valley 
railways (the latter for freight only), and by electric railway 
lines to Newark and Jersey C.'ity. 'I'he principal public buildings 
are tlie city hall, the public library, the post-office and the city 
hospital. Besiiles having a considerable share in the commerce 
of tlu* Fiort of New York, Bayonne is an important manufacturing 
centre ; among its manufactures are refined petroleum, refined 
copper and nickel (not from the ore), refined borax, foundry and 
machine-sho[) products, tubular boilers, electric launches and 
electric motors, chemicals (including ammonia and sulphuric 
and nitric acids), iron and brass products, wire cables and silk 
goods. In 1005 the value of its factory product was $60,633,761, 
an increase of 57-1 % over that of 1900, Bayonne ranking third 
in 1905 among the manufacturing cities of the state. It is the 
principal petroleum-distributing centre on the Atlantic sealxiard, 
the enormous refineries and storehouses of the Standard Oil 
Company, among the laigest in the world, being located here ; 
there are connecting pipe lines with the Ohio and Penns\'lvania 
oil fields, and with New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Washington. Much coal is shipped from the city. Bayonne, 
which comprises several former villages (Bayonne, Bei^gen Point, 
Pamrapo and Centerville), was settled about 1665-1670 by the 
Dutch. Originally a part of Bergen, it was set off as a town- 
ship in t86i. It w’as chartered as a city in 1869. 
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BAYOU (pronounced bai-yoo, probably a corruption of Fr. j 
hoyau, gut), an “ ox-bow ” lake left behind by a river that has 
al^doned its old channel in the lower stages of its course. 
Good examples are found in Palmyra Lake, in the Mississippi 
valley below Vicksbutg, and in Osage river, Missouri. As a river 
swings from side to side in a series of curves which widen laterally 
where the current is slow and the country more or less level, 
there is a tendency in flood times for the water to impinge more 
strongly upon the convex bank where the curve leaves tlic main 
channel. This bank will be eaten away, and the process will be 
repeated until the base of the “ isthmus ” is cut through, and the 
descending channel meets the returning curve, which is thus 
left stranded and filled with dead water, while the stream runs 
directly past it in the shorter course cut by the flood waters that 
deepen the new channel, and leave an isolated ox-bow lake in 
the old curve. 

BAYREUTH, or Baireutii, a towm of Bavaria, Germany, 
district of Upper Franconia, 58 m. by rail N.N.E. from Nurem- 
berg. Pop. (1900) 29,384. In Richard- Wagner -strasse is 
Wagner s house, with his grave in the garden. Franz Liszt 
(1811-1886) is buried here, as well as Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, who is commemorated by a monument (1841). His 
house was in Friedrichstrasse. Most of the buildings are of 
comparatively modern dale, the city having suffered severely 
from the Hussites in 1430 and from a conflagration in 1621. 
There should be mentioned the palace of Duke Alexander of 
WMrttemberg, the administrative offices, the statue of King 
Maximilian 11 . (i860) and the collections of the historical society. 
Among the ecclesiastical buildings, the Stadi - Pjarrkirche, 
dating from 1439, and containing the monuments of the mar- 
graves of Bayreuth, is the most important. Bayreuth is a 
railway junction and has an active trade, chiefly in grain and 
horses. It manufactures woollen, linen and cotton goods, 
leather, delft and other earthen w'are, and tobacco, and has also 
several breweries and distilleries. The village of St Georgen is a 
suburb to the north-east noted for its marble works ; and about 
2 m. to the cast is the Hermitage, a fanciful building, erected in 
1715 by the margrave George William (d. 1726), with gardens 
containing terraces, statues and fountains. Bayreuth was 
formerly the capital of a prim ipality of the same name, which 
was annexed in 1791 to the kingdom of Prussia. In 1807 it 
was ceded by Prussia to PYance, which kept possession of it 
till 1810, when it was transferred to Bavaria. 

The Wanner Theatre, -Among the many advantjigcs which 
Wagner gained from his intimacy with laidwig II., king of 
Bavaria, not the least was the practical suf)|K)rt given to his 
plan of erecting a theatre for the ideal performance of his own 
music-dramas, 'i'lie first plan of building a new theatre for the 
pur[)osc in Munich itself was rejected, IxTause Wagner rightly 
felt that tlie appeal of his advanced works, like the Nilielungen 
trilogy, would be iar stronger if the comparatively small niimlxT 
of people who wished to hear them were removed from the dis- 
tractions of a large caf)ital ; Bayreuth possessed the desired 
seclusion, being on a line of railway that could not be aj)pr(>ached 
from any quarter without changing. The municipality furthered 
Wagner’s sc heme in every way, and in May 1872 the founda- 
tion stone of the PYstspielhaiis was laid, the event being com- 
memorated by a notable performance of Beethoven’s Chorul 
Symphony in the old opera-house. The funds for the erection 
of the theatre w(*re raised in part by the issue of 1000 certificates 
of patronage (Patrottai^scheinr), but the bulk of the sum was 
raised by founding “ Wagner .Societies ” from St Petersburg 
to Cairo, from London to New York ; these societies sprang 
up with such success that the theatre was optmed in the summer 
of 1876 with the first complete performance of Der Rin^ des 
Nibeluftgen, The theatre, w'hich stands on a height a little 
under a mile from the town, is built from the plans of Gustav 
Semper, the idea of the design being Wagner’s own, an ex[)eri- 
ment indeed, but one which succeeded l>eyond all expectation. 
The seats are arranged on a kind of sloping wedge, in such 
a manner that every one has an almost equally goexi view of 
the stage, for there are no boxes, and the only galleries are quite 
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at the back, one, the Piirstenloge, being reser\'«d for distinguished 
guests, the other, above it, for the townspeople. Immediately 
in front of the foremost row of seats a hood or sloping screen 
of wood covers a part of the orchestra, and another hood of 
similar shape starts from the front of the stage at a slightly 
lower level. Thus there is left a space between the two hoods 
through which the sound of the orchestra ascends with wonder- 
fully blended effect ; the conductor, sitting at the highest point 
of the orchestra, though under the screen, has a complete \'itnv 
of the stage as well as of his instrumentalists, and the sound of 
the orchestra is sent most forcibly in the direct i m of the sl r^c, 
so that the voices are always well supported. 

As an important mldition to the work ol the thr.itiv, a pci 
school has lH“i*n established at Bayreiitli lor the s.ike ol trciniii;; 
young musicians to take part m the leslival ])crlormancc.-;. w'hk’ 
were at first exclusively, and tlicn ])artiaUv, undertaken by arti.a 
from other German and foreign theatres. Tlu* sp<'i ial feature u]ion 
which most stress has beeji laid, ever since Wagner s death in 1M83, 
lias Ix'on not so much the musical as the dramatic sigiuluancc ul 
the works; it is contended by the inmost circle oi \Va;vnt>iian 
adherents that none bul they can fullv nahye I he master’s inteulion . 
or hand down his trailitions. What is called the “ Bayreuth lile.i " 
is set forth in much detail Ironi tliis point of view liy Houston Stewart 
Chaml>erlain. in his iifn /ayrt/ ii (i8(>7and i>>on). 

BAZA, a town of southern Sfiain. iu the province of Granada ; 
in the Iloya de Baza, a fruitful valley of the Sierra Nevada, not 
far from the small river Gallego, and at the terminus of a railway 
from Lorca. Pop. (1900) 12,770. The dome-shaped mountain 
of Javalcon (4715 ft.) overlooks the town from the nortl\-WTst. 
The ancient collegiate church of San Maximo occupies the tradi- 
tional site of a cathedral founded by thi‘ \ isigothic king Keccared 
alwait 600. and afterwards converted into a inosi|uc. 'Fherc is 
a brisk local trade in farm firoducc, and in tlu* linen, hempen 
goods and pottery nuiniifactured in Baza. Tlu* town nearly 
douiiled its population in the last quarter of the 19th ccnlurv’. 
Sulphurous sprittgs exist in the vicinity. 

Baza is the Koman Bash, the meiiunal Bashi or Bastiana ; 
and numerous relies ol anti(|uity, both Koman and metlieval, 
have been found in the neighbourhood. Its hishofine was 
founded in 306. Under Moori.sh ruli* (c. 713 *4^9) >1 was one ol 
the three most important cities in the kingdom of Granada, 
witli sin extensive trade, and u pofuilation estimated at 50,000. 
In 1489, after a stubborn def(‘nce lasting seven months, it wjis 
cajitured by the Spsiniards under Isabella of ('astile, whose 
cannon still adorn the Alameda or fuihlic jiromenade. On the 
loth ol August 1810 the French under Marshal Soult defeated a 
large Spanish force close to the town. 

BAZAAR (Pers. bazar ^ market), a permanent market or 
.street of shops, or a group of short narrow streets of stalls under 
one roof. The word has spread westward into ;\rabie, ’I'urkish 
and, in special semses, into European languages, and east wan! 
it has invaded India, where it has In’cn generally adopted. In 
southern India and ( eylon bazaar means a single shop or stall. 
The word seems to have early reached South ivurofie (prolwiblv 
through 'rurkish), lor lialdueci iVgololli in his mercantile 
handliook (c, 1340) gives “ bazarra ’ as a Cienoese word for 
mark<*t-plaee. The Malayan peoples have adopted the word as 
l>azar. 'I'hc meaning of the word has been much extended in 
English, where it is now e(|iiivalent to my sale, fur charitable 
or mere commercial purpo.ses, ol rnixeil g»)ods and fanev work. 

BAZAINE, ACHILLE FRANQOIS (r8ii-tH88), marshal ot 
France, was Iwrn at Versailles on the 13th of hVbniary 1811. 
He entered the army as a private soldier in 1831, with a view to 
.service in Algeria, and received a commission as sub-lieut<*nani 
in 1833. By his gallantry in action he won the cross of tie* 
Legion of Honour, anci he was promoted lieutenant in 183^. 
He served two campaigns with the Foreign Legion ^lgainst th(j 
Carlists in Spain in 1837-38, returning to Africa as captain in 
1839. During the .surceeiling dec 4 idc he saw continual active 
service in Africa, and rose to be a brigadier-general with the 
cliarge of the rlistrict of Tlern^en. In the C!rim< an War he com- 
manded a brigade, and maintained his reputation in the trenches 
before Sevastopol. On the capture of the south side he was 
appointed governor of the place, and was promoted general of 
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division. He also commanded the French forces in the expedi* 
tion to Kinburn. in Lombardy in 1859 he was wounded when 
in command of a division at Mekgnano, and took a conspicuous 
part in the battle of Solferino. For his services in the campaign 
he received the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, of which 
he was already (1855) a commander. He commanded with 
great distinction the first division under (General (afterwards 
marshal) Forey in the Mexican expedition in 1862, succeeded 
him in supreme command in 1863, and became marshal and 
senator of France in the following year. He at first pursued the 
war with great vigour and sucr^ess, entering Mexico in 1863 and 
driving President Juarez to the frontier. The marshalls African 
experience as a soldier and as an administrator stood liim in 
good stead in dealing with the guerrilleros of the Juarez party, 
but he was less successful in his relations with Maximilian, with 
whose court the French headquarters wtis in constant strife. 
Here, as later in his own country, Hazaine's policy seems to have 
been directed, at least in j)art, to his own estalilishment in the 
role of a mayor of the palace. His own army thought that he 
aspired to play the part of a Jiernadottc. His marriage to a rich 
Mexican lady, whostj family were supporters of Juarez, still 
further complicated his n*lations with the unfortunate* emperor, 
and when at the close of the American Civil War the United 
States sent a powerful war-trained army to the Mexican frontier, 
the French forces were withdrawn (see Mexico, History). 
Hazaine skilfully conducted the retreat and emlkirkation at Vera 
Cruz (1867). On his return to Paris he was but coldly received 
by his sovereign ; public opinion was, however, in his favour, 
and he was held to have been made a scapegoat for the faults of 
others. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Gcrmun War (ij.v.) Marshal 
Hazaine was placed in command of the 111. corps of the i\rmy 
of the Rhine, Ffe took no part in the earlier biittles, but 
Napoleon III. soon handed over the chief command of the army 
to him. How far his inaction was the cause of the disaster of 
Spicheren is a mutter of dispute. The best that ciui lie said of his 
conduct is that the c\'il traditions of warfare on a small scale and 
the mania for taking up “ strong positions,^’ common t(* the 
French generals of 1870, were in Bazaine's own case emphasized 
by his personal dislike for the “ schoolmaster ” Frossard, lately 
the Prince lm()eriars tutor and now commander of tlie army 
corps posted at Spicheren. Frossard himself, the leader of the 
“ strong positions ” school, could only blame his own theories 
for the paralysis of the rest of the army, which left the corps at 
Spicheren to fight unsupported. Bazuine, indeeil, when called 
upon for help, moved part of his corf)s forward, but only to “ take 
up strong fx>sitions,'’ not to strike a blow on the battlefield. 
A few days later he took up the chief command, and his tenure of 
it Is the central act in the tragedy of 1870. He found the army 
in retreat, ill-equip];)ed and numerically at a great disadviuitage, 
and the generals and staffs discouraged and distrustful of one 
another. Fhere was practically no chance of success. I'hc 
question was one ol extricating the army and the government 
from a disastrous adventure, and Bazaine s solution of it was 
to l.>ring back his army to Metz. For the e\'ents which led up 
to the hattle.s l.)efore Metz and the investment of Bazaine's 
whole army in the fortress, see Franco-Gekman War and Metz, 
Baiilts. 

It seem.s to be i kyirly established that the cl»rgeB of treason 
to whi«!li later events gave so strong a colour had, as yet, no 
foundation in fact. Nor, indeed, can his unwillingness to leave 
the Moselle regiop, while then' was yet time to slip j)ast the 
advancing enemy, In? considered even as proof of special incom- 
petence. Tl\e resolution to stay in the neighbourhood of Metz 
was based on the knowledge that if the slow-mo\'ing French 
army ventured far out it would infallibly be beaded of! and 
brought to battle iii the open by superior numbers. In strong 
poNitions ” close to his stronghold, however, Bazainc hoped tliat 
he could inflict damaging repulses and heavy slaughter on the 
ardent Germans, and in the main the result justified the ex- 
pectation. The scheme was creditable, and even heroic, but the 
execution throughout all ranks, from the marshal to the battalion 


commanders, fell far short of the idea. The minutely cautious 
methods of movement, which Algerian experience had evolved 
suitable enough fur small African desert columns, which were 
liable to surprise rushes and ambushes, reduced the mobility 
of a large army, which had favourable marching conditions, 
to 5 m. a day as against the enemy's rate of 15. When, before 
he had finally decided to stay in Metz, Bazaine attempted half- 
heartedly to begin a retreat on Verdun, the staff work and 
organization of the movement over the Moselle was so ineffective 
that when the German staff calculated that Bazaine was nearing 
Verdun, the French had in reality barely got their artillery 
and luiggage trains through the town of Metz. Even on the 
Ijattlofield the marshal forbade the general staff to appear, and 
conducted the fighting by means of his personal orderly officers. 
After the cumbrous anny had passed through Metz it encountered 
an isolated corps of the enemy, which was commanded by the 
brilliant leader ('onsUintin von Alvensleben, and promptly 
attacked the French. At almost every moment of the day 
victory was in Bazaine's hands. Two corps of the Germans 
fought all day for bare existence. But Bazaine had no con- 
fidence in his generals or his troops, and contented himself 
with inflicting severe losses on the most aggressive portions of 
the German army. Two days later, while the French actually 
retreated on Metz — taking seven hours to cover 5 to 6 m. — the 
masses of the (Germans gathered in front of him, intercepting his 
communication with the interior of France. This Bazainc 
expec ted, and feeling certain that the Germans would sooner or 
later attack him in his chosen position, he made no attempt to 
interfere with their concentration. The great battle was fought, 
and having inflicted severe punishment on his assailants, Bazaine 
fell hack within the entrenched camp of Metz. But although he 
made no appeals for help, public opinion, alarmed and excited, 
condemned the only remaining army of France, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s “ Army of ('.halons,” to rescue Bazainc at all cosLs. 
'I'he adventure ended at Sediin, and with Sedan the Third Empire 
collapsed. 

Up to this point Bazaine had served his country perliaps as 
well as circumstances allowed, and certainly with enough skill 
and a sufficient measure of success to justify his appointment. 
His experience, wide as it was, had not fitted him for the com- 
mand of a large army in a delicate position. Since his Mexican 
ex]xtdition, im>reover, he had himself fallen into a state of moral 
and physical lethargy, which, imperceptihle on the field of battle, 
Ix^causc his reputation for impassive bearing under fire was 
Ixyond c|uestion, was only too oljvious in the staff offices, where 
the worJc of miinceuvring the anny and framing plans and orders 
was chiefly done. But, in spite of these defects, it cannot Ihj 
asserted that any one of Bazaine’s sulK)rdinates wM)uld have done 
better, with the pos.sil)Ie exception of Ladmirault, and Ladmirault 
was one of the junior corps commanders. 

Bazaine, therefore, in the main justified his reputation for 
ability. He was now to justify his reputation for intriguing and 
underhand diplomacy. If in Mexico he aspired to the role of 
mayor of the palace, it was fiir more so in Metz, where, as com- 
mander of tlie only organized army of France, he conceived 
himself to he the ruler of the country’s destiny. Accordingly 
he engaged in a series of diplomatic intrigues, some of which to 
this day have never been properly cleared up. Negotiations 
passed Ijetween the outer world and the besieged I'ommander, 
the purport of which remains still to some extent ob.scure, but 
it Ls beyond question that he proposed with the permission of 
the Germans to employ his army in “ saving France from herself." 
The scheme, however, collapsed, and the army of the Rhine 
became prisoners of war to the number of 140,000. At the 
moment of the .surrender a week's further resistance would have 
enabled the levies of the National Defence government to crush 
the weak forces of the Germans on the Loire and to relieve Paris. 
But the army of Prince Frederick Charles, set free by the sur- 
render, hurried up in time to check and to defeat the great effort 
at Orleans The responsibility for this crushing blow was 

naturally enough, and justly enough, placed on Bazaine’s 
shoulders, and although, w'hen he returned from captivity, llie 
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marshal enjoyed a brief immunity, he was in 1873 brought to 
txiai before a military court. He was found guilty erf negotiating 
with and capitulating to the enemy before doing all that was 
prescribed by duty and honour, and sentenced to degradation and 
death, but very strongly recommended to mercy. His sentence 
was commuted to twenty years’ seclusion, and the humiliating 
ceremonies attending degradation were dispensed with. He 
was incarcerated in the ile $ainte-Margu^rite and treated rather 
as an exile than as a convict ; thence he escaped in 1874 to Italy. 
He fmally took up his abode in Madrid, where he was treated 
with marked respect by the government of Alfonso XII. He 
died there on the 23rd of Septemlier 1888. He published 
episodes de la %uerrc de jS'/o (Madrid, 1883). He also wrote 
VArmee du Rhin (Paris, 1872). 

the bibliographN- appended to tin* article Franco-Ghrman 
War ; also memoir by C. I*elletaii in La Grande Lmvilopedie lor 
Bazaine's conduct see Bazainc et I'armce du Rhin (1873) ; J. V'allrey, 
Le Mar/rhal et Varmee du Rhin (1873) ; Count A. de la Guerronierc, 
L'liomnte de Metz (r«S7r) ; Uossel, Les Derniets Jours de Metz (1871). 
See also the article Bourbaki ior the curious Begnier epistvle con- 
nected witli the surrender ol Metz. 

BAZALGETTE, SIR JOSEPH WILLIAM (1S19 1891), English 
engineer, was horn at Enfield on the 28th of Man h 1819. At the 
age of seventeen he was articled to an engineer, and a few' years 
later he began to practise successfully on his own account. His 
name is best known for llie cnginc<‘ring works he carried out in 
London, especially for the construction of the main dniintigc 
system and the Thames embankment, in 1848 th(i control of 
I^ndon drainage, whkh had hitherto been divided among eight 
distinct municipal bodies, was consolidated under twelve com- 
missioners, who w(Te in 1849 superst^ded by a second commission. 
Under the latter Ihi/algette accepted an appointment which he 
continued to hoki under the three successive commissions which 
in the course of a year or two followed the second one, iuid when 
finally in 1855 these bodies wc‘r(‘ replaced by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, he was at once ajipointed its chief engineer. 
His plans were ready, but the work was delayed by official 
obstniction and formality until 3858. Once begun, however, it 
was vigorously pushed on, and in 1865 the system was formally 
opened. It consisted of 83 rn. (rf large intercepting sewers, 
draining more than 100 S(j. m. of buildings, and c.alciilated to deal 
with 420 million gallons a day. The cost was /^4, 600, 000. 
Almost sinudtancously Baziilgctte was engaged on the plans for 
the Thames embankment. 'Fhe section i)etween Westminster 
and Vauxhall on the Surrey side was built between i860 and 18O9, 
and the length l)etwtien Westminster and Blackfriars was 
declared open by the prince of Wales in 1870. Tht; Qielsca 
embankment followed in 1871-1874, and in 1876 NorthumbcjrJand 
Avenue was formed. 'Fhe total outlay <in the scheme exceeded 
£2,000,000. Ikizalgel.te was also responsible for various other 
engineering works in the metropolitan area, designing, for 
example, new bridges at Putney and Battersea, and the steam 
ferry between north and south Woolwich. He also prepared 
plans for a bridge over tlie river near the lower cincl for a tunned 
under it at Blackw'all, but did not live to see either of these 
projects earri(‘d out. Tie died on the 15th of March 1891 at 
Wimbledon. 

HAZARD, AMAND ( 1791-1832), French socialist, the founder 
of a secret society in France corresponding to the Carbonari 
of Italy, was born at Paris. He took yiart in the defence of 
Paris in 1815, and afterwards occupied a subordinate situa- 
tion in the prefecture of the Stdne. Alxjut 1820 he united some 
patriotic friends into a society, called Amis de la verite. From 
this was developed a complete system of Carbonari.sm, the 
peculiar principles of which were intnidiiccd fnim Italy by two 
of Hazard's friends. Hazard himself wa^ at the bead of the 
central body, and, while taking a general lead, contributed 
extensively to the (arbonarist joiimal, J.'Aristarque, An 
unsuccessful outbreak at Belfort mined the society, and the 
leaders were compelled to conceal Ihcmselvc.s. Bazarrl, after 
remaining for .some time in obscurity in Paris, came to the con- 
clusion that the ends of those who wished well to the people 
would lie most easily attained, not through political agitation. 


but by effecting a radical change in their social condition. Ttus 
train of thinking naturally drew him towards the socialist 
philosophers of the school of Saint-Simon, whom he joined. He 
contributed to their journal, Le Prtfducteur ; and in i8a8 began 
to give public lectures on the principles of the school (see Saint- 
Simon). His opposition to the emancipation of women brought 
iik)ut a (luarrel with Enfuntin {q.v.) in 1831, and Hazard found 
himself almost deserted by the members of the society. He 
attacked Enfantin violently, and in a warm discussion between 
them he was struck down by apoplexy. After lingering for a 
few months he died on the 29th of July 1832. 

BAZAS, a town of south-western France, m the department 
of (iirondc, 38^ m. S.S.E. of Bordeaux by rail. Pop. (1906) 
town, 2505 ; commune, 4684. I'he town, which was the seat 
of a bishop from at least the beginning of the 6th century 
till 1790, has a Gothic church (formerly the calliedral) dating 
from the 13th to the i6th centuries. 'I'here arc remains of 
ramjjarts (i5lh and i6th centuries) and .several old houses 
of the i6lh century. The vineyards of llie vicinity produri? 
white w'ine. Th(' town is capital <rf an arrondissement, and 
carries on tanning, ^:c., and trade in the well-known Bazadais 
cuttle. 

Bazas (Cnssio) was ( apilal of the ancient tribe of the yasaies^ 
and under the Romans one of the twelve cities of Novempopu- 
lana. In later times it was capital of the district of Bazadais. 
It was the scene of much bloodshed during the religious wars 
of the lOth ceuturv. 

BAZIGARS, a nomad gipsy-lolk of India, fouml throughout 
the peninsula, and variously known us Bazigars, Panehpiri, 
Nats, Beciiyas, &c. They live a life apart from the surround- 
ing Hindu population, and still preserve a certain ethnical 
identity, scarcely justified by any indications given by their 
physique. 'J'hey make a living as jugglers, dancers, baskel- 
1 weavers and fortune-tellers ; and in true Eurofican gipsy fashion 
I eac h clan has its king. 

BAZIN, REN£ (1^53- ), French novelist and man of 

letters, was boni at Angers on the 26lh of Dc‘cemluT 1853. He 
studied law in Paris, and on his return to Angers became pro- 
lessor of law in the ( atholic university there. Ile contributed 
to Pari.sian journals a scries of sket<*hes of provincial life and 
descriptions of travel, but he made his reputation by Taehe 
d'nirre (1S88), which rece ived a prize* from the Academy. Other 
novels of great c harm and delicacy followed : La Sarcelle hletie 
(1892); Madame Carcntine (1893); Humble Amour (1894); 
De ioule sou dme (1897) ; I, a Terre qiii meuri (i8i)t^) ; Les Oberle 
(1901), an Alsatian .sUiry which was dramatized iind actefl in the 
following year ; J.*Ame fdsariettue (1903) ; Donatieune (1903) ; 
Vlsolee (1905) ; Le Ble qui leve (1907) ; Memoires d'une vieille 
fiUe ( 1908). I, a Terre qui mrurt, a picture of the decay of peasant 
farming and a story of La Vendee, is an indirect plea for the 
devclo])ment of provincial Fran(*e. A \’olume of Queslums 
litter air €s et socialcs appeared in 190^). Rene Ikizin W'as admitted 
to the Academy on tlu! 28tli of April i<io4. 

BAZIRE, CLAUDE (1764 794), I’rench revolutionist, was 
deputy for the Cote H’Or in the U*gislative Assembly, and made 
himself prominent by denounc ing the court and the Austrian 
committee ” of the 'J iiilcrics. On the 20th of June 1792 he spoke 
in favour of the deposition of the king. In the ('emvention he .sat 
with the Mountain, opposed adjourning the trial of Umis XVI., 
and voted for his death. He joiiu*d in the attack upon the. 
f brondists, but, as memljcr ol the committee of general .security, 
he condemned the system of the Terror. He was implicated by 
Fran9ois Chabot in the falsification of a dccnie relative to the East 
India ( ompany, and though his share seems to have been simply 
that he did not re\Tal the plot, of which he knew but part, he was 
accused before the Revolutionary Tribunal at the Sfimc time as 
Danton and ( amille Desmciulins, and wa.s oxcmtvd on the 5th 
of April 1794. 

BDELLIUM used by J'liny and Dio.seoridcs as the 

name of a plant which exuded a fragrant gum), a nxune appheci to 
several gums or gum-resins that simulate and are sometimes found 
as adulterants of true myrrh (q.v.)- 
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BEACH, a word of unknown origin ; probably an old dialect 
word meaning shingle, hence, by transference, the place covered 
by shingle. Beach sometimes denotes the material thrown up by 
the waves, sometimes the long resulting ridge, but more frequently 
the area between high and low water, or even the area between 
land and sea cx)vered with material thrown up by exceptional 
storms. 

The actual character of beach material depends upon the 
nature and structure of the rocks inshore, the strength and 
direction of currents, and the force of the waves. The southern 
shore of the Isle of Wight furnishes a good example. The island 
ends westward in the well-known “ Needles/’ consisting of chalk 
with flints, llie disintegration of this rock by wave action 
separates the finer chalk, which is carried seawards in suspension, 
from the hard flint, which is piled in rough shingle upon the shore. 
The currents sweep constantly eastward up channel, and the 
rough flint shingle is rolled along by wave action toward the 
Ventnor rampart, and ground finer and finer until it arrives as a 
very fine flinty gravel at Ventnor pier. The sweep of Sandow'n 
Bay foUows, where the cliffs are composed for the most part of 
greensand, and here the beach at low water is sandy and smooth. 
The caslern end of the island is Jigain composed of chalk with 
flints, and here the beach material as at the western end consists 
( d very coarse flint shingle. In this, as in similar cases, the material 
has been dragged seawards from the land by constant action of 
the undertow that accompanies each retreating tide and each 
returning wave. The resulting accumulated ridge is battered by 
every storm, and thrown above ordinary high-water mark in a 
ridge such as the (’hesil Hank or the long grass-grown mound that 
lias blocked the old channel of the Yar and diverted its waters 
into Yaverland Bay. Sandown furnishes an instructive example 
of the power of the eastward currents carrying high-storm waves. 
1*he groins built to preserve the foreshore are piled to the top with 
coarse shingle on the western side, while there is a drop of over 
8 ft. on to the sands east of the wall, many thousands of torn* of 
shingle having been moved bodily by the waves and deposited 
against eat^h groin. The force of the waves has been measured on 
the west coast of Scotland and found to be as much as 3 tons per 
square foot. Against these forces the preservation of the shore 
from the advance of the sea In^eomes an extremely difficult and 
often a hopele.ss undertaking, since bloi’ks of rock over joo tons in 
weight have been moved In' the waves. The beach is therefore 
unstable in its position. It advances in front of the enc roaching 
sea, burying former beaches under the sand and mud of the now 
deeper water, or it retreats when the sea is withdrawn from the 
land or the land rises locally, leaving the old shingle stranded in a 
“ raised beach,” but its formation is in all rases due to the form 
and structure of the shore, the sapping action of the waves, the 
backward drag of the undertow plastering the shore with material, 
whic'h is in turn bombarded by waves and swept by currents that 
cover the finer delvis of the undertow with a layer of coarse 
fragments that are re-sorted by the daily action of currents and 

t tides. 

' BEACH Y HEAD, a promontory on the coast of Sussex, 
England, S.W. of Kastbourne, about 3 m. from the centre of the 
town. It consists of a perpendicular chalk cliff 53c ft. high, and 
forms the eastern termination of the hill* range known as the 
South Downs. 'I’he old Ih'll 'rout lighthouse, 285 ft, above high- 
water mark, erexted in 1831 on the second cliff to the westward, 
in o^' 10' iS"" E.y 50° 43' 30'' N., has been superseded by a new 
lighthouse built in the sea at the foot of the head itself. 

Battlf of Beachy Head, — This naval battle, known to the 
French as Bevisier (a comiption of Pevenscy), was fought on the 
30th of June i6c)o. An allied force of 37 British sail of the line, 
under command of the earl of Torrington (Arthur Herbert), and 
of 22 Dutch under C. F^vortsen, was at anchor under the headland, 
while a French fleet of over 70 sail, commanded by the comte 
de 'Iburville, was anchored some miles off to the south-west. 
The French fleet had orders to co-operate with an expected 
Jacobite rising in England. Torrington, to w’hom the general 
direction of the allied fleet belonged, was much disturbed by the 
enemy's superiority in number, and on the 26th had written to 
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the Council of Regency suggesting that he ought to retire to the 
Gunfleet at the mouth of the Thames, and observe the enemy 
from a distance till he could be reinforced. The council, which 
had the support of Admiral Russell, afterwards earl of Orforfl, 
considered that a retreat to the Gunfleet would have fatal 
consequences, by which they no doubt meant that it would 
leave the French free to land troops for the support of the 
Jacobites. They therefore ordered Herbert not to lose sight of 
the enemy, but rather to fight if he could secure an advantage 
of position. The admiral, who was on very bad terms with the 
council, elected to treat this as a peremptory order to fight. At 
daybreak on the 30th he got under way and bore down on the 
enemy. The wind was at north-east and gave him the weather- 
gage. As his fleet was only 57 sail in all he was not able to en- 
gage the enemy from end to end, but as the French were arranged 
in a line from east to west he could have fallen on the end nearest 
him, and could have guarded himself by telling off a part of his 
ships to watch the remainder. Torrington preferred to bring 
his fleet down in such a way that his van, consisting of the Dutch 
ships, should be opposite the enemy’s van, his centre opposite 
their centre, and his rear should engage their rear. The 
inferiority of the allies in numbers made it therefore inevitable 
that there should be gaps between the different divisions. As 
the fleets actually did come to action, the Dutch with a few 
English ships pressed (in the k'rench van, their leading ship being 
abreast of the ninth or tenth Frenchman. Torrington took his 
station opposite the rear of the PVench centre, leaving a great 
gap between himself and the ships in the van. Being appre- 
hensive tliat the French centre would tack and pass this gap so 
as to put him between two fires, he kept a long way off so as to 
lx; free to manoeuvre against them if they made the attempt. 
The English rear division, consisting of the English blue 
squadron under Sir Ralph Delaval, fought a close action with 
the French opposite to them. In the meantime the French 
.ships, ahead of the leading Dutchman, succeeded in turning to 
windward and |)utting part of Evertsen’s squadron between 
two fires, 'rhe Dutch ships suffered lieavily, and one of them 
which was dismasted drifted among the French and was taken. 
More severe loss would have followt^d if the better average 
seamanship of the English and Dutch had not stood them in 
good stead. 'I’he tide turned from flood to ebb during the action, 
and the surface current which in the Channel sets to the west 
with the ebb lx;gan to carry the fleets with it. The Dutch and 
k'.nglish dropped anchor. The French, w'ho were not equally 
alert, did not and were carried westward. When the tide turned 
the allies retreated to the Thames, abandoning several of the 
most damaged ships in Pevensey Bay. I’he pursuit of the 
krench was ineffective, for Tourvillc persisted in keeping his 
ships in line of battle, which forced them to regulate their 
speed by the slowest among them. 'I’nrrington was tried for his 
conduct but acquitted. 

A full account of the battle of Beachy Head, written with 
ample quotation of documents, and for the purjiose of vindicating, 
Herbert, will 1 h * tound in Admiral Colornb’s Naval Warfate (London, 

(D. Tl.) 

BEACON (from the 0 . Eng. hvacn, a sign, cf. “ beckon,’’ 
another form of the same word), a signal, especially a fire lit on 
a high hill, structure or building for the purpose of sending a 
message of alarm or of important news over long distances. 
Such was the courier-fire {ayyafio^ irvp) that brought the news 
of the fall of I'roy to Argos (Aeschylus, A^amemmn)^ or the 
chain of signals that told of the approach of the Spanish Armada, 
or which circled the British Isles in the jubilee years of 1887 and 
1897. The word occurs in many names for lofty and conspicuous 
hills, such as Dunkcry, Beacon in Somerset, the highest point on 
Exmoor. On many such hills the remains of old beacon towers 
and cressets are still found. The word is used generally of a 
lighthouse, but technically it means either a small unattended 
light, a superstructure on a floating buoy, such as a staff and 
cage, or staff and glolx;, or an unlighted structure, forming a 
conspicuous object at sea, used in each case to guide or warn 
sailors. (See LinirrHOUSE and Buoy.) 
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BBACONSFIELD, BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of <1804- : 
1881), British statesman^ second child and eldest son of Isaac < 
D’Israeli {qjv,) and Maria Basevi^ who were married in 1802, was ; 
bom at No. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, on the 21st of December 
1804. Of Isaac Disraeli’s other children, Sarah was bom in 
1802, Naphtali in 1807, Ralph (Raphael) in 1809, and James 
(Jacob) in 1813. None of the family was akin to Benjamin for 
genius and character, except Sarah, to whom he was deeply 
indebted for a wise, unswerving and sympathetic devotion, 
when, in his earlier days, he needed it most. All Isaac Disraeli’s 
children were bom into the Jewish communion, in which, how- 
ever, they were not to grow up. It is a reasonable inference 
from Isaac’s character that he was never at ease in the 
ritual of Judaism. His father died in the winter of i8r6, and 
soon afterwards Isaac formally withdrew with all his household 
from the Jewish church. His son Benjamin, who had Ix'en 
admitted to it with the usual rites eight days after his birth, was 
liaptized at St Andrew’s church in Holborn on the 31st of July 
1817. One of Isaac Disraeli’s reasons for quitting the tents of 
his people was that rabbiniail Judaism, with its unyielding 
laws and fettering ceremonies, “ cuts off the Jews from the great 
family of mankind.” Little did he know, when therefore he cut 
off the Disraeli family from Judaism, what great things he was 
doing for one small member of it. The future prime minister 
was then short of thirteen ye^irs old, and there was yet time lo 
provide the utmost freedom which his birth allowed ftir the 
faculties and ambitions he was born with, 'laking the worldly 
view alone, of course, most fortunate for his aspirations in youth 
was his withdrawal from Judaism in childhood. That it was 
fully sanctioned by his intellect at maturity is evident ; but the 
vindication of unbiased choice would not have been readily 
accepteil had Disraeli abandoned Judaism of his own will at the 
pushing Vivian Grey period or alter. And though a mind like 
Disraeli’s might work to satisfaction with (’hristianily as “ com- 
pleted Judaism,” it could but dwell on a breach of continuity 
which means so much to Jews and which he was never allowed 
to forget amongst Christians. Witli all, he was proud of his race 
as truly, if not as vehemently, as his paternal grandmother 
detested it. Family pride contributed to the feeling in his case ; 
for in his more speculative moods he could look back upon an 
ancestry which was of those, perhaps, who colonized the shores 
of the Mediterranean fnjin before the time of the (aptivity. 
More definite is the history of descent from an ennobled SyjanLsh 
family which escaped from the Torquemada persecutions to 
Venice, there found a new home, took a new name, and prosptTcd 
for six generations. 'Fhe Benjamin D’Israeli, Jaird Beacons- 
fu ld's grandfather, who came U) Fngland in 1748, was a younger 
son sent at eighteen to try his fortune in London. “ A man of 
ardent character, sanguine, courageous, speculative, fortunate, 
with a temper which no disappointment could disturb ” (.so 
Lord Beaconslield described him), he soon made the l^eginniny^ 
of a handsome fortune and turned country gentleman. That his 
grandson exaggerated his prosperity is highly probable ; but 
that he became a man of wealth and consideration is certain. 
He married twice. His second wife was Sarali Siprout de (rabay, 
a beautiful woman of strong intellect ” and importumale 
ambitions, who hated the race she belonged to because it was 
despised by others. She felt so keenly the social disabilities it 
brought upon her, and her husband’s indifference to them, that 
“ she never pardoned him his name.” Her literary .son Isiuic 
suffered equally or even more ; for though he had ambitions he 
had none that she could recognize as such. She could ridicule 
him for the aspirations which he had not and for those which he 
had ; on the other hand, he never heard from her a tender word 
“ though she lived to be eighty.” Nor did any other member of 
her family, according to her grandson. 

Isaac DTsraeli was devoted to the reading and writing of l^ks 
in domestic quiet ; and his son Benjamin suffered appreciably 
from his father’s gentle preoccupations. As a child-unruly 
and disturbing no doubt — he was sent to a school of small 
account at Blackheath, and was there ” for years ” before he 
was recalled at the age of twelve on the death of his grandfather. 


Isaac D’Israeli was his father’s sole heritor, but change of fortune 
seems to have awakened in him no ambitions for the most hopeful 
of his sons. At fifteen, not before, Benjamin was sent to a 
Unitarian school at Walthamstow — well-known school, 
populous enough to be a little world of emulation and conflict, 
but otherwise unfit. Not there, nor in any similar institution 
at that illiberal time, perhaps, was a Jewish boy likely to make 
a fortunate entry into ” the great famil\ of "mankind.” His 
name, the foreign look of him, and some pronounced incom- 
patibilities not all chargeable to young Disraeli (us afterwards 
the name came to be spelt), S(M)n raised a crop of troubles. His 
stay at Walthamstow was brief, his departure abrupt, and he 
went to school no more. With the run of his father's library, 
and the benefits of that born bookman's guidame, he now set 
out to educate himself. This he did with an industiy^ stiffener! 
by matchless self-confidence and by ambitions fully mature 
before he was eighteen. \'et he yielded to an attempt to make a 
man of business of him. He was barely seventeen when (in 
November 1821) he was taken into the office of Messrs Swain, 
Stevens k Co., solicitors, in Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Here he remained for three yeans — “ most assiduous in his 
attention to business,” said one of the partners, “ and showing 
great ability in the transaction of it.” It was then determined 
that he should go to the bar : and accordingly he was entered 
at Lincoln's Inn in 1824. But Disraeli bad found other studies 
and an alien use for his pen. 'fhoiigh “ as.siduoi's in his attention 
to business ” in Frederic k’s I*lace, he found time lo write for 
the printer. Dr Smiles, in his Memoirs oj John Murray, tells 
of certain pamphlets on thr* brightening prospects of the Spanish 
South American colonics, then in the first enjoyment of emancipa- 
tion pamphlets seemingly written for a Mr Powlcs, head of a 
great financial firm, whose acquainlaiir'e Disraeli had made. In 
the same* year, apparently, he wrote! a novel— his first, and never 
published. Aylmer Vapillon was the title of it, Dr Smiles 
informs us; and he prints a letter from l)isracli to the John 
Murray of that day, which indic ates its character pretty clearly. 
The last c'liapter, its author says, is taken up w ith “ Mr l^ipillon’s 
banishment under the Alien Act, from n ministerial misc'oncTp’ 
tion of a metaphysical sonnet.'’ About the same time hc‘ edited 
a Htstory of Paid Jones, originally published in America, the 
preface to the h'nglish edition being Disraeli's first appearaiict‘ 
as an author. Murray could not jaihlish Aylmer PapiUuv, 
but he had great hopes ol its boyish writer (Isaac D'lsraeli was 
an old friend of his), ” took him into his confidence, and relatc‘d 
to him his experiences of men and affains.” 1 Israeli had not 
completed his tw'cnty-first year when (in 1825) Murray was 
po.sscss<‘d by the idea of brinfdng out a great daily newspaper ; 
and if his young friend did not inspire that idea he* 
keenly urged its execution, and was enlrustc'd by 
Murray with the negotiation of all manner ol pre* Bentaiive.** 
liminaries, including the attempt to bring Loc khart 
in as editor. I’he title of the paper, The Representative, was 
Disraeli’s suggestion. He chose reporters, looked lo the setting- 
up eff a printing-ofticT, busied himself in all ways to Murray’s 
great satisfaction, and, as fully appears from Dr Smiles s account 
of the matter, with (extraordinary adcirciss. But when the.s(! 
arrangements were! brought to the point of completion, Disraeli 
dropped out of the scheme and had nothing more to do with it. 
He was to ha\'c had a fourth share of the proprietorship, bringing 
in a corresponding amount c)f capital. His friend Mr Bowles, 
whom he had enlisted for ihc! enterprise, was to have had a 
similar share on the same conditions. Neither seems to have paid 
up, and that, piirhaps, had to do with llie (juarrcl whic h fiarted 
: Benjamin Disraeli and John Murray before a sheet of the luc kless 
Representative was printed. Many years afterwards (i^.^3) 
Disraeli took an active interest in The Press, a wcx-kly journal 
of considerable merit but meagre fortunes. 

At the death of the; elder Benjamin (1817), his .son Isaac had 
moved from the King’s Road, (iray’s Inn (now 'J'heolmid’s Road), 
to No. 6 Bloomsbury Square. Here he enterlainc'd the many 
distinguished friends, literary and politic^al, who had been 
drawn to him by his ruriosities ” and other ingenious works. 
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and here his son Benjamin also had their acquaintance and 
conversation. In Bloomsbury Square lived the Austens, and 
to their bouse, a great resort of similar persons, Mrs Austen 
cordially welcomed him. Murray’s friendship and associations 
helped him in like manner, no doubt ; and thus was opened 
to l>israeli the younger a world in which he was to make a 
considerable stir. The very much smaller society of tliai day 
was, of course, more comprehensible to sight and hearing, when 
once you were within its borders, than the society of this. Re- 
verberations of the gossip of St James’s and Mayfair extended 
to Bloomsbury in those days. Y et Disraeli’s range of observation 
“ Vi i limited when he 

Ony»^ sat down at twenty or twenty-one to write Vivian Grey. 

It is therefore a probable conjecture that Mrs Austen, 
a clever woman of the world, helped him from her knowledge. 
His own strongly perceptive imagination (the gift in wliich 
he was to excel -every other politician of his time) and the bent 
of jHiUtical reading and aspiration from boyhood completed his 
equipment ; and so the wonder that so young a man in Disraeli's 
social position should write a book like Vivian Grey is accounted 
for. It wa.s published in 1826. The success of this insolently 
clever novel, the immediatt^ introduction of its author to the 
great world, and the daring eccentricities of dress, demeanour, 
and opinion by which he fixed attention on himself there, have 
always Ijeen among the most favourite morsels of Disraeli’s 
history. With them it bijgan, and successive generations of 
inquirers into a strange career and a character still shrouded 
and ballling refer to them as settled starting-points of investiga- 
tion. What was the man who, in such a society and with 
political aspirations to serve, could thrive by such vagaries as 
these, or in spite of them ? Jf unaffected, what is to be thought 
of them as keys to rhuracter ? If affected, what then ? Inquiry 
still takes this sha|K‘, and when any part of Disraeli’s career is 
studied, the laecs and essences, the rings over gloves, the jewelled 
satin shirt-fronts, the guitareries and chibouqueries of his early 
days are never remote from memory, 'Phe report of them 
can hardly be doubted ; and as the last relation was made 
(to the writer of this article) not with intent to ridicule Mr 
l)isra(di’s taste but to illustrate his conquering abilities, the 
story is repeated here. One of Disraeli’s first friends in the world 
of fashion and genius was Sir helward Lytton Bulwer. “ And,” 
said Sir Henry Bulwer (“ Pelluvm’s ” brother), we heard so 
mw'h at the time of lidward ’s amazingly brilliant new friend 
that we were the less inclined to make his acquaintance.” At 
length, however. Sir Edward got up a little dinner-party to con- 
vince the doublers. It was to meet at the early hour of those 
days at one of the Piccadilly hotels. “ 'Phere was my brother, 
Alexander Oickbum, myself and (I tliink) Milnes ; but for a 
considerable time no Mr DLsraeli. Waiting for Mr Disraeli did 
notenhiuicc the plea.sure of meeting him, nor when he did arrive 
did his appearance predis|>ose us in his favour. He wore green 
velvet trousers, a canary -coloured waistcoat, low shoes, silver 
bucklc.s, lace, at his wri.sts, and his hair in ringlets.” 'Hie descrip- 
tion of the coat is foigotten. “ We .sat down. Not one of us 
was more than five-and-lwcnty years old. We wen; all —if you 
will allow me to include myself — on the road to distinction, 
all clever, all ambitious, and all witli a perfect conceit of ourselves. 
Y<'t if on leaving the table we liad been severally tsiken aside and 
asked which was the cleven^st of the party, we should have l^ecn 
obliged to say * the man in the green velvet trousers.’ ” This 
story is a little lamp that throws much light. Here we see at 
their sharpest th^ social prejudices that Disraeli had to fight 
against, provoc-ation of them carried to its utmost in every 
way open to him, and complete concjuest in a compdny of young 
men less likely to admit superiority in a wit of their own years, 
probably, than any other that could ha^•e been brought together 
at that time. 

ScKm after the publication of Vivian Grey^ Disraeli, w'ho is said 
by Froude to have Wen ** overtaken by a singular disorder,” 
marked by fits of giddiness (“ once he fell into a trance, and did 
not recover for a week ”), went with the Austens on a long summer 
tour in France, Switzerland nnd Italy. ReUinting to a quiet life 


at Bradenham —an old manor-house near High Wycombe, which 
his father had taken — Disraeli put law in ab^ance and resumed 
novel-writing. His weakest book, and two or tliree other pro- 
ductions, l>rief, but in every literary sense the finest of his work.s, 
were written in the next two or three years. But for Ixim in 
Heaveuy The Infernal Marriage, and PopaniUa, Disraeli could not 
be placed among the greater writers of his kind ; yet none of his 
imaginative books liave been so little read as these. The 
mysterious malady continued, and Disraeli set out with WiUiam 
Meredith, who was to have married Sarah Disraeli, for 
a tour in southern Europe and the nearer Piasl. He 
saw Cadiz, Seville, Granada, Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Cairo, Tlicbes ; played the corsair with James Clay on a yacht 
voyage from Malta to Corfu ; vi.sited the terrible Reschid, then 
with a Turkish army in the Albanian capital ; landed in Cyprus, 
and left it with an expectation in his singularly prescient mind 
that the island would one day be English. These travels must 
have profited him greatly, and we have our share of the advan- 
tage : not so much, how’ever, in The Wondrous Tale of Alroy or 
Tancred, or the “ Revolutionary Epic ” which he was inspired to 
write on ” the windy plains of Troy,” but in the letters he sent 
home to his sister. These letters, written with the utmost freedom 
and fullness to the one whose affection and intellect he trusted 
more than any, are of the; grcate.st value for interpreting the 
writer. 'I'ogether with other letters also published some lime 
after Disraeli's death, the>' tell m(jre of him than any tiling that 
can be found in print elsewhere. They show', for example, that 
his extraordinary exuberances were unforced, leaping by natural 
impulse; from an overcharged source. They also show tliat his 
Oriental fopperies w ere not so much ” purposed affectation ” as 
Froude and others have surmised. That they w'ere so in great 
part is confc.sscd tigain and again in these letters, but confessed in 
such a way as to reveal that they were permitted for his own 
enjoyment of them as much as planned. The “ purposed 
affectation ” sprang from an unaffected delight in gauds of attire, 
gauds of fancy and expre.ssion. It was not only to startle and 
impress the world that he paraded his eccentricities of splendour. 
His family also had to be impres.sed by them. It was to his solx^r 
father that he WTole, at the age of twenty-six : “ T like a sailor's 
life much, though it sjioils the toilette.” It is in a letter from 
Gibraltar to the same hand that we read of his two canes — “ a 
morning and an evening cane ” — changed as the gun fires. And 
the same correspondent must lie told that “ Ralph's handkerciiief 
which he brouglit me from Paris is the most successful thing 1 ever 
wore.” 

When Disraeli returned to England in 1831, all thought of the 
law was abandoned. The pen of romance was again taken up — 
the poet’s also and the iwlitician's. In the next five 
years he wrote Contarini Fleming, the Revolutionary j 

Epirk, Alroy. Henrietta 7 'emple, What is He? (a aon!‘^“ 
pamphlet expo.sitory of his opinions), the Runnymede 
Idlers, a Vindication of the British ConstiUiiion, and other matter 
of loss note. Tlie epic, begun in great hope and confidence, was 
ended in less, though its author was to the last unwilling tliat it 
should be forgotten. Ibc novels revived the success he had with 
Vivian Grey, iind restored him to his place among the brilliancies 
and powers of the time. The political writing, too, much of it in 
a garish, extravagant style, exercised his deeper ambitions, and 
stands as witness to the working of original thought and foresight. 
Both qualities are conspicuous in What is He ? and the Vvtdica- 
tion, of which it has been truly said that in these pages he “ struck 
the keynote to the explanations he afterwards consistently offered 
of all his apparent inconsistencies.” Here an interpretation of 
Tory principles as capable of running with the democratic idea, 
and as called upon to do so, is ingeniously attempted. The 
aristocratic principle of government having been destroyed by 
the Reform Bill, and the House of Lords being practically 
“ abrogated ” by that measure, it became necessary that Toryism 
should start from the democratic basis, from which it had never 
been alien. The filched liberties of the crown and the people 
should be restored, and the nation redeemed from the oligarchies 
which had stolen from both. When at the beginning of ail this 
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writii^ Disraeli entered the political arena as candidate for High 
Wycombe (1832), he was nominated by a Tory and seconded by a 
Radical ' -in vain ; and vain were two subsequent attempts in the 
autumn of 1832 and in 1834. In the first he was recommended to 
the electors by Daniel O'Connell and the Radical Hume. In his 
last candidature at Wycombe he stood on more independent 
ground, commending himself by a scries of speeches which fully 
displayed his quality, though the prescience which gemrned them 
with more than one prophetic passage was veiled from his 
contemporaries. Among Disraeli's great acquaintances were 
many — Lyndhurst at their head — who.se expectations of lus 
hi lure were confirmed by the Wycomlw speeches. He w'as 
“ thought of ” for various boroughs, Marylebonc among the 
number, but his democratic Toryism seems to have stood in his 
way in some places and Ids inborn dislike of Radicalism in others. 
It was an impracticable situation — no getting on from it ; and so, 
at Lyndliurst's persuasion, as he afterwards acknowledged, he 
determined to side witli ihe Tories. Accordingly, when in the 
spring of 1835 ^ ^'acancy occurred at Taunton, liisradi contested 
the seat in the Tory interest with Carlton ('lub support. Here 
again he failed, but with enhanced reputation as a figliting 
politician and with other consequences good for notoriety. It 
was at '1 aunton that Disraeli fell upon O'Connell, rather ungrate- 
fully ; whereupon the Liberator was roused to retort on his 
assailant vehemently as “ a liar,’* and humorously as a probable 
descendant of the iiupenilenl thief. And then followed the 
challenge which, when O’C'oniiell declined it, was ftistened on his 
son Morgan, and ihe interruption of the duel by seizure of Mr 
Disraeli in his lied, and his ianious appearance in the Marylebonc 
police court. He declared himself very well satisfie<l with this 
episode, but nothing in it can reiilly have pleased him, not even 
the noise it made. 

Here the first period of Disraeli’s public life came to an end, a 
[)eriud of preliminaries and flourishes, and of wliat lie himself 
called sowing his political wild oats. U was a more 
PmHim- Disraeli who in the general elec tion of 1837 was 

memi, returned for Maidstone as the colleague of his provi- 
dential friend Mr Wyndham Lewis. Though tlie 
fortunes of the Tory ])arty were fast reviving under Peel's 
guidance, the victory was denied hijn on this oexasion ; but, lor 
once, the return of the Whigt* to power was no great disappoint - 
uieiiL for the junior inemlHjr for Maidstone. To gain a fooling in 
the House of rommons was all that his c'onfident spirit ever ii-sked, 
and Lroude vouchee for it that he succeeded only just in time to 
a\ert financial ruin. Ili.s electioneering ventures, the friendly \ 
I>acking of bills, and his own exjjensc? in keeping uj) ap])earanc<*s, 
had loaded him with debt. Vet (mark Jiis worldly wisdom) 
had never entangled his friends in his financial dealing.s. He Jiad 
gojie frankly to the professional money-lend<*r.'., ^^ho made 
advances to tiiin in a speculation on his success " : tlicy were to 
gel their money back with large interest or lose it idlogethei. 
Such conditions were thcmselv'cs incitement enough to a prornpL 
redemption of the promise of parliamentary distinction, even 
without the restless spurring of am)>ilion. And Disraeli had 
another promise to redeem ; that which he uUerc'd when he bfld 
O’Ctmnell tliat they would meet again at Philippi. Therefcire 
when, thre.e weeks after the session iKjgan, a ilebale on Irish 
election petitions gave him opportunity, Disraeli atUunpled that 
first House of Commons s{>eech which imagination still dwells 
upon as something wondrous strange. I'hat lie should notjiave 
known betU'r, even by hearsay, Ilian to addres.s the House of 
C ommons in fantastic phrase from the mouth of a fantastic' figure 
i- indeed remarkable, but not that hc^ retained self-confidence 
••nough to tell the unwitting crew who laughed him down that a 
time would come when they would hear him. It was one of the 
least memorable of his propiiccies. 'J'he speech was a humiliating 
but not an oppressive failure. In about a week afterwards he 
spoke again, which shows how little damage he felt, while the g«x»d 
sense, brevity, and blameles.s manner of the speech (on a copy- 
right bill) announced that he could learn. And for some time j 
thereafter he affected no importance in the House, though not as ' 
withdniwing from attention. i 


Meanwhile, consciously and unconsciousi}’’, as is the way 
with men of genius, his mind was working upon problems of 
government, tlie magnitude, the relations and tlie natural 
developments of wliich he was more sensiWe of tluin any known 
politician of his time. “ Sensible of,” we say, to mark the differ- 
ence between one sort of understanding and anoUier w’hich 
comes of la.lK>ur and pains alone. Disraeli studied too, no doubt, 
reading and inquiring and applying set thought, but .such means 
were insullicicnt to pul into his mind all that he fivund there. 
It seem.s that opinions may be fiirined of inquiry and study alone, 
wliich are then constructive ; but where iuLu iive perception or 
the perceptive imagination is a robust possession, the Imits of 
resoiirch lieconie assiniiKilive- the food of a divining faculty 
wiiich needs more or less ol it aci'ording to the power of divina- 
tion. The better jiidgmen I in all affairs derives from this ciuality, 
which has some viry coxetable advantages for its pos.sessor. 
llis judgments may be lu ld with greater coufidente, which i.s 
an intellectual advantage ; and, sUiiding in his mind nut so 
much an edifice as a natural growth, they cannot be 
so readily abandoned at the call of ease or sell-interesl. 

They may be denied assertion or even outraged for a ittict, 
purfiose, but they cannot be got rid ol,— wliicli is a 
moral advantage. Disraeli's mind and its judginenU were of 
this character. Its greatest gift was not Uie romantic imagina- 
tion which he possessed abundantly and employed overmucb, but 
the perceptive, interpretative, judicial or divining imagination, 
without which there tian no great man of affairs. Jireadth 
of view, insight, foresight, are more familiar but less ailequale 
descriptions of a faculty wliich Disraeli hud in sucli force that 
it took command of liini from first to last. Although he knew 
and acted on the principle that “a .statesnian L a practical 
character," wliosc business is to “serve the country according 
to its present necessities," he was unable to confine his vision 
to the nearer consequ<*n<‘es ol whatever |Milicy, or course of 
action, or group ol comlilioiis it rested on. Without effort, and 
even without intention probably, it looked lieyoiul first con- 
sequences to llu; iartber or the final ouU onu* ; and to complete 
the operation, the faiaiily w'bich delecteii the remoter conse- 
quences did not allow them to remain in obscurity, but brought 
them out as actualities no less Ihuii the first and perhaps lar 
muic inqKirtaiil than the iiist. Moreover, it did not allow him 
to kicp silence where the remoter loiisiquenccs were ol that 
character, iUid ought to be pr(»videil lor Ix'limes. Ol course 
silence w^ls always jiossibie. 'J'liesi* icnderings to lore.sighl 
j might lie denied assertion either Jor tlu' sake ol |>resent cii.se (and 
Disraeli s prescience ol much ol his coiintiy s later troubles only 
iniulc him laughed at) or in deference to liopes of personal 
iidxaiicemcnt. But the same divining imiiguialion which 
showed him these lliings also showeil him the neiir time when it 
would be too laic to speak ol llierii, and when not to have spoken 
would leave him irredeemably in the ( ommon herd ol hand-U>- 
inoulh politicians. I'herelore jjc s|>i>ke. 

Keruembranee of these cluiracl eristics remembrance, Uk), 
that his mind, which was neilliiti Jinglisli mu J’.uropeiiii, worker! 
in absolute detacliinenl -should umijany the traveller 
through all the turns and incidents rjl Disraeli’s long career. 
'I’hcy are sirnietimes puzzling, ofu ii speculative ; yet nearly all 
tliat is obscure in them l>t;comes clear, much ap|>arent ixintra- 
rliction disap|H;ars, when read In' these prosistent unvarying 
lights. 'I’he command which his idios\ ncrasies had upon him 
is sliown, ftrr examjffe, hy rej)rou<'hlul s|H;eches on the treatment 
of Ireland, and by a startliug harangue on beludf of the C'harti.sts, 
at a time when .such irreg 11 lari ties could but damage him, a new 
man, where he hoped for iriffueiice and office. At alnjut the 
same time his politic d ge nius directed him to ojicn a rc.solute 
critical campaign against the ( onservatisru of the party he 
pro})osed to thrive in, and he could but ob',n . I’liis 
lie did in writing Comnj^sby, a novel of the day and lor 
the day, but commended to us of a later generauon ••Sybil.** 

I not only by the undimmer! truth of its chiiracu*i 
■ portraits, but by qualities ol insight and fore^ght whkh we who 
! have seen the proof of tliem r an measutc as his contemporaries 
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could not. Sybil, which was written in the following year (i845)> 
is still more remarkable for the faculties celebrated in the pre^ 
ceding paragraph. When Sybil was written a long historic day 
was ending in England^ a new era beginning ; and no eyes saw 
so clearly as Disraeli’s the death of the old day, the birth of the 
new, or what and how great their differences would be. In 
Coningsby the political conditions of the country were illustrated 
and discussed from the constitutional point of view, and by light 
of the theory that for generations before the passing of the 
Reform Bill the authority of the crown and the liberties of the 
people had been absorbed and extinguished in an oligarchic 
system of government, itself become fossilized and soulless. In 
Sybil were exhibited the social relations of rich and poor (the 
** two nations ”) under this regime, and under changes in which, 
while the peasantry were neglected by a shoddy aristocracy 
ignorant of its duties, factory life and a purblind gospel of 
political economy imbruted the rest of the population. These 
views were enforced by a startling yet strictly accurate repre- 
sentation of the state of things in the factory districts at that 
time. Taken from the life by Disraeli himself, accompanied by 
one or two members of the Young England party of which he 
was the head, it was the first of its kind ; and the facts as there 
displayed, and Disraeli’s interpretation of them — a marvel of 
perceptive and prophetic criticism — opened eyes, roused con- 
sciences, and led direct to many reforms. 

These two books, the Vindicalion, jiublished in 1835, and his 
speeches up to this time and a little beyond, are quite enough 
to show what Disraeli’s Tory democracy meant, how truly 
national was its aim, and how exclusive of partisanship for the 
“ landed interest ” ; though he did believe the stability and 
prosperity of the agricultural class a national interest of the 
first order, not on (‘conomic grounds iilone or even chiefly. And 
if Disraeli, possessed by these views, became aggressively 
insubordinate some time before Peel’s proclaimed conversion 
to Free Trade, we can account for it on reasonable and even 
creditable grounds. Spite, resentment at being passed over 
when Peel formed the 1841 government, is one explanation (»f 
these outbreaks, and a letter to Peel, lately published, is proof 
to many minds that Disraeli’s denial to Peel’s face in 1846 that 
he had ever solicited office was daringly mendacious. 'Fhe 
letter certainly reads like solicitation in the customary half- 
> eiled form. All that can be said in doubt is that since the ’41 
government came into existence on the 6th of Septemlier, and 
the letter was written on the 5th, its interpretation as complaint 
of being publicly neglected, as a craving for some mark of recogni- 
tion, is possible. More than possible it is if Disraeli knew on 
the 5th (as he very well might from his friend Lyndhurst, Peel’s 
lord chancellor) that the appointments were then complete. 
The pecuniary need of office, if that comes into tJic question, 
had lK‘en lightened, if not extinguished, two years before by his 
marriage with Mrs Wyndham 1 ^‘wis. Mrs I^wis- a lady 
fifteen y(‘ars his senior— brought him a considerable fortune, 
which, however, was but for her life. She lived to a great age, 
and would gladly have lived longer, in any of the afflictions that 
time brings on, to continue her mere money- worth to her 
“ Dizzy.” Her devotion to him, and his devotion to her, is the 
whole known story of their private life ; and we may believe 
that nothing ever gratified him more than offering her a coronet 
from Mr Disraeli. 

Disraeli made IVel’s acquaintance early in his career and 
showed that he was proud of it. In his Life of Lord George 
Uentinch he writes of Peel fairly and even generously. But they 
were essentially antipathetic persons ; and it is clear that the 
great minister and complete Briton took no pains to understand 
the dazzling young Jew of whom Lyndhurst thought so much, 
and wished to have little to do with him. Such men make such 
feelings evi<lent : and there is no reason for thinking that when, 
after 1841, Disraeli charged at Peel in obedience to his principles, 
he gave himself pain. It was not lung after it had settled in 
office that Peel’s government, the creature of an anxious C'on- 
servative reaction, began to be suspected of drifting toward 
Manchester. That it was forced in that direction we should 


say rather, looking back, for it was a time of dire distress, 
especially in the manufacturing districts of the north ; so 
that in his second session Peel had to provide some 
relief by revising the com laws and reducing import 
dues generally. His measures were supported by 
Disraeli, who understood that Protection must bend to the 
menacing poverty of the time, tliough unprepared for total 
abolition of the com tax and strongly of opinion that it was 
not for Peel to abolish it. In the next session (1843) 

Young England party took up a definitely independent role, 
which l^came more sharply critical to the end. Disraeli’s first 
strong vote of hostility was on a coercion bill for perishing and 
rebellious Ireland. It was repeated with greater emphasis in 
the session of 1844, also in a condition-of-lreland debate ; and 
from that time forth, as if foreseeing Peel’s course and its effect 
on the country party, Disraeli kept up the attack. Meanwhile 
bad harvests deepened the country’s distress, Ireland was 
approached by famine, the Anti-Com-Law League became 
menacingly powerful, and Peel showed signs of yielding to free 
trade. Disraeli’s opportunity was soon to come now ; and in 
1845, seeing it on the way, he launched the brilliantly destructive 
series of speeches which, though they could not prevent the 
abolition of the corn-laws, abolished the minister who ended 
them. These speeches appeal more to admiration than to 
sympathy, even where the limitations of Disraeli’s protectionist 
beliefs are understood and where his perception of the later 
consequences of free trade is most cordially acknowledged. Thai 
he remained satisfied with them himself is doubtful, unless for 
their foresight, their tremendous effect as instruments of punish- 
ment, and as they swept him to so much distinction. Within 
three years, on the death of Lord George Bentinck, there was 
none to dispute with him the leadership of tlie Conservatix'e 
party in the House of Commons. 

In the parliament of 1841 he was meml)er for Shrewsbury. 
In 1847 he was returned for Buckinghamshire, and never again 
had occasion to change his constituency. Dp to this time his 
old debts still embarrassed him, but now his private and political 
fortunes changed together. Froude rcjwrts that he “ received 
a large sum from a private hand for his Lt/e of Lord George 
Bentincy' (published in 1852), “while a ('onservative millionaire 
took upon liimsclf the debts to the usurers ; the 3 % with which 
he was content being exchanged for the 10% under which 
Disraeli had been staggering.” In 1848 his father Isaac D'Israeli 
died, leaving to his son Benjamin nearly the whole of his estate. 
1 ’his went to the purchase of Hughenden Manor— not, of course, 
a great property, but with so much of the pleasant and pictur- 
e.sque, of the dignified also, as quite to explain what it was to tlie 
affectionate fancy of its lord. About this time, too (1851), his 
acquaintance was sought by an old Mrs Brvdgt‘s Willy ams 
l>orn a Spiinish Jewess and then the widow of a long-deceased 
Cornish squire— who in her distant home at Torquay had 
conceived a restless admiration for Benjamin Disraeli. She 
wrote to him again and again, pressing for an appointment to 
consult on an important matter of business ; would meet him 
at the fountain of the Oystal Palace in Hyde Park. Her impor- 
tunity succeeded, and the very small, oddly-dressed, strange- 
mannered old lady whom Disraeli met at the fountain became 
his adoring friend to the end of her life. Gratitude for her 
devotion brought him and his wife in constant intimacy 
with her. ITierc were many visits to Torquay ; he gratified 
her with gossiping letters about the great people with 
whom and the great affairs with which the man who did so 
much honour to her race was connected, that being the inspira- 
tion of her regard for him. She died in 1863, Iciiving liim all 
her fortune, which was considerable ; and, as she wished, 
was buried at Hughenden. close to the grave where Disraeli 
was to lie. 

It is agreed that the first three years of Disraeli’s leadership 
in Op|X)sitk)n were skilfully employed in reconstructing the 
shattered Tory party. In doing this lie made it sufficiently 
clear that there could be no sudden return to Protectionist 
principles. At the same lime, however, he insisted (as he di<l 
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from first to last) on the enormous importance to the country, to 
the character of its people no less than to its material welfare, 
of agricultural contentment and prosperity ; and he also obtained 
ab iBMdBr ^ general recognition of the fact that ‘‘ the land 
im thB had borne fiscal burdens under the old r^ime which 
ifoMeo/ were unfair and unendurable under the new. So far he 
CommovB. when in 1852 he took office as chancellor 

of the exchequer in Lord Derby’s first administration, the 
prospect was a smiling one for a man who. striving against 
difficulties and prejudices almost too formidable for imagination 
in these days, had attained to a place where he could fancy 
them all giving way. That, however, they were not. New 
difficulties were to arise and old prejudices to revive in full force. 
His first budget was a quaint failure, and was thrown out by a 
coalition of Liberals and Peelites which he believed was formed 
against Hr Disraeli more than against the chancellor of the 
exchequer. It was on this occasion that he exclaimed, “ England 
does not love coalitions.” After a reign of ten months he was 
again in Opposition, and remained so for seven years. Of the 
Crimean W ar he had a better judgment than those whose weak- 
ness led them into it, and he could tell them the whole truth of 
the affair in twenty words : “You are going to war with an 
opponent who does not want to fight, and whom you are un- 
willing to encounter.” Neither were they prepared ; and the 
scandals and political disturbances that ensued revealed him as 
a party leader who could act on such occasions with a dignity, 
moderation and sagacity that ser\Td his countn' well, maintained 
the honour of party government and cost his friends nothing. 
The mismanagement of the war broke down the Aberdeen 
government in 1855, and then Disraeli had the mortification of 
seeing a fortunate chance of return to office lost by the timidity 
and distrust of his chief, Lord Derby the distrust too clearly 
including the under- valuation of Disraeli himself. Lord Derby 
wanted Lord Palmerston’s help, Mr Ciladstone’s, Mr Sidney 
Herbert’s. This arrangement could not be made ; I.ord Derby 
therefore gave up the attempt to form a ministry, and Lord 
Palmerston came in. I'hc next chance was taken in less favour- 
ing times, 'rhe government in which Disraeli was again financial 
minister lasted for less than eighteen months (1858-1859), and 
then ensued another seven years in the cold and yet colder shade 
of Opposition. Both of these seven-year outings were bad, but 
the second by far the worse. Parliamentary reform had become 
a burning cpiestion and an embarrassing one for the 'lory party. 
An enormous increMse of business, consequent upon the use of 
steam machiner>' and free-trade openings to lommerce, filled 
the land with prosperity, and discrcditecl all statesmanship but 
that which steered by the star over Manchester. Mr (Gladstone’s 
budgets, made possible by this prosperity, were so many triumphs 
for Lilx?ralism. Foreign questions arose which strongly excited 
English feeling the arrangements of peace with Russia, Italian 
Strug*. les for freedom, an American cjuarrel, the “Arrow” affair 
and the Chinese war, the affair of the French colonels and the 
(’onspiracy bill ; and as they arose Palmerston gathered into 
his own sails (except on the last occasion) every' wind of popular 
favour. ;\mid all this the Tory fortunes sank rapidly, becoming 
nearly hopeless when Lord Palmerston, without appreciable 
loss of confidenc e on his own side, persuaded many Tories in and 
out of parliament that Conservatism would suffer little while 
he was in power. Yet there was great despondency, of course, 
in the (Conservative ranks ; with despondency discontent ; with 
discontent rancour. The prejudice against Disraeli as Jew, the 
revolt at his theatricalisms, the distrust of him as “ mystery 
man,” which up to this time had never died out even among 
men who w'ere his nearest cr*lleagues, w^ere now more openly 
inrlulgcd. Out of doors he had a “ bad press,” in parliament 
he had some steady, enthusiastic friends, but more that were 
cold. Sometimes he was seen on the front Opposition bench for 
hours quite alone. Little conspiracies were got up to displace 
him, and might have succeeded but for an unamquerable dre^d 
of the weapon that destroyed Peel. In this stJite of things he 
patiently held his ground, working for his party more carefully 
than it knew, and ne\'er seizing upon false or di.screditing 


advantages. But it was an extremely bad time for Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

Though Lord Palmerston stumbled over his Foreign Con.spiracy 
Bill in 1858, his popularity was little damaged, and it was in no 
hopeful spirit that the Tories took office again in that year. They 
were perilously weak in the House of Commons, * and affairs 
abroad, in which they had small practice and no prestige, were 
alarming. Yet the new administration did verv well till, after 
resettling the government of India, and recovering from a blunder 
committed by their Indian secretary, I.ord l*:ilcnhorough, they 
must needs launch a Reform Bill to put that dangennis question 
out of controversial politics. The well-intended l)iit fantastic 
measure brought in for the purpose was rejected. The coiinlrv 
was appealed to, with good but insufficient results ; and at the 
first meeting of the new parliament Hie Tories were turned out on 
a no-confidence vote moved by Lore! Hartington. Foreign affairs 
supplied the motive : failure to preserve the peace of luirope at 
the time of the Italian war of independence. It is said that the 
foreign office had then in print a series of despatches which would 
have answered its accusers had they liecn presented when the 
debate began, as for .some unexplained rf*ason they were not. 
Lord F’almcrston now returned to Downing Street, and while he 
lived Disraeli and his colleagues had to satisfy themselves with 
what was meant for useful criticism, though with small hope that 
it was so for their own service. A Polish insurrection, tl>»' 
Schleswig-Holstein question, a commercial treaty with P'rance, 
the ('ivil War in America, gave Disraeli occasions for speech that 
was always forcible and often wiser than all could see at the time. 
He ncv(T doubted (hut Englantl should he strictly neutral in the 
American quarrel when there was a strong feeling in favour of the 
South. All the while ho would have gladly welcomed anv just 
means of taking an animated course, for these were dull, dark 
days for the ronscrvativcs as a parliamentary party. Yet, 
unperceived, ( onservatism was advancing. It was much more 
than a joke that Palmerston sheltered ('onservalivc principles 
under the lalx^ral flag. The warmth of his popularity, to which 
Radical applause contributed nothing in his later days, ercatcfl an 
atmosphere entirely favourable to the (piiet growth of (’onservat- 
i.sni. lie died in 1865. Karl Russell succeeded him as prime 
ministe r, Mr (Gladstone as leader of the House of (‘omnions. 'Plie 
party most pleased with the change was the Radical ; the party 
best served was Disraeli’s. Another Reform Hill, rnenuirablc for 
driving certain good laberals into a (ave of Adullam, broke up 
the new go\’ernment in a few mraUhs ; Disraeli contributing to 
the result by the delivery of ojjinions not m‘w to him and of 
lasting worth, though presently to be sube^rdinaled te) arguments 
of an inferior order and mne b less e:hararteristic. “ At this rate,” 
he said in 1866, “ you will h{i\ e a parliamc'nt lhal will entirely 
lose its e'ommand e)ver the executive, and it will meet witl) less 
cemsideralion and pe)ssess le.*ss influence.” l.o(»k for deelining 
statesmanship, inferior aptitude, genius dying off. “ Inste^ad of 
these you will have a horde of se lfish and obse-iire medioe'Hties, 
incapable of anything but mise'bie f, and timt mise’liicf elevised aneJ 
Higulated by the raging demagogue of lliet hour.” 'Phe Reform 
legislation which promised the se* results in i86fi was thrown e>nt. 
Jxird Derby’s third administration was then formed in the 
summer of the same year, and for the third time there was a 'T'ory 
government on sufferance. Its followers were* still a minority in 
the House f»f ('ommems ; an angry Reform agitatirm was going 
on ; an ingenious resolution founelod on the demand for an 
enlarged franchise serviceable to Liberals might extinguish the 
new government alm(»sl immr*diately ; and it is pretty evide'U 
that the Tory leaders took office meaning to seek a ctire for ffus 
desperate weakness by whole.sale extension of the 
suffrage. Their exc^uses and calculations are well 
known, but when all is sfiid, Lf)rd Derby’s statement of /ft 67 » 
its character, “ a leap in the dark,” and of its intent ion. 

“ dishing the Whigs,” cannot be bettered. Whether Ixirrl J)f rby 
or Mr Disraeli originated this resolve has been much discu'-'sed, 
and it remains an un.seltlcd question. It is known that l)i .raeli’s 
private .secrctiiry, Mr Ralph F-arle, quarrelled with him viok ntly 
at about this time ; and Sir William Fraser relates that, meeting 
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Mr Earle, that gentleman said : “ I know what your feelings miist 
be about this Keform Bill, and I think it right to tell you that it 
was not Disraeli’s bill, but Lord Derby’s. I know everything 
that fjccurrcd.” Mr Earle gave the same assurances to the writer 
of these lines, and did so with hints and half-confidences (quite 
intelligible, however) as to the persuasions that wrought upon his 
chief. Mr Earle’s listener on these occasions confesses that he 
heard with a doubting mind, and tliat belief in wliat he heard still 
keeps company with Mahomet’s ajffin. One thing, however, is 
clear, lb suppose Disraeli satisfied with the excuses made for his 
adoption of the “ dishing ” process is forbidden by the whole tenor 
of his teaching and conduct. He could not have l3ecome suddenly 
blind to the fallac}^ of the expectations derived from such a 
course ; and all his life it had been his distinction to look above 
the transient and trafficking expedients of the professional 
politician. However, the thing was done. After various 
remodellings, and amid much perturbation, secession, violent 
reproach, the Household Suffrage Dill pass^ in August 1867. 
Another memorable piece of work, the confederation of Canada, 
had already been acx'omplishcd. A few days after parliament met 
in the next year Lord Derby’s failing health compelled 
9869 . ^ resign, and Mr Disraeli became prime minister. 

Irish disaffection had long been astir ; the Fenian 
menace looked formidable not only in Ireland but in England also. 
The reconstructed government announced its intention of dealing 
with Irish grievances. Mr Ciladstonc approved, proposing the 
alx)lition of the Irish Church to begin with. A resolution to that 
effect W£is immediately carried against the strong oppositk)n of 
the government. Disraeli insisted that the question should l>e 
settled in the new parliament which the franchise act called lor, 
and he seems to have ha<l little doul^t that the country would 
decLire against Mr (lladstone s proposal. He was mistaken. It 
was the great question at th(* polls ; and the first elections by the 
new constitueticies went violently against the authors of their 
being. 

The history of the next five years is Mr (Jladstonc’s. The Irish ! 
('hiirch abolished, he set to work with passionate good intention j 
on the Irish land laws. 'I’lie while he did so sedition took courage , 
and flourished exceedingly, so that to piK'ify Ireland the consUible I 
went hand in hand with the legislator. 'The abolition of the Irish 
(‘luirch was followed by u coercion act, and the land act by 
suspension of Habeas Corpus. Disraeli, who at first preferred 
retirement and the wriling of Lothair, came forward from time to 
time to point the moral and predict the end of Mr Cdadstone's 
impulsive courses, which soon began to fret the ('onfidence of his 
friends. Some urii^easaut errors of conducl- lhe case of Sir R. 

C oilier (afterwards J.ortl Monkswcll, the Ewehne rector>' 
ca.se,’ tJu; .significant Odo Russell ( I.^)rd Ampthill) e{)isodc (to help 
the government out of a scrape liu* ambassador was acc used of 
exceeding his instructions) (old yet more. Above iill, many 
humiliating proof.s that iCngland wh.s losing her place among the 
nations came out in these day.s, llie discover)’ being them new’ and 
unendurable. To Ik* brief, in less than four years the government 
had wcll-nigh woin out its ow'ii patientx; with its own ern>rs, 
failures and distractions, and would gladly Imve gone to pieces 
when it was defeated on an Irisli university bill. Dut Disraeli, 
ha\dng gcM)d constilutional reasons for declining office at the 
moment, could not allow this. Still gatliering unpt)piilarity, still 
offending, alarming, alienating, the go\TTnment went on till 1H74, 
.suddenly dis.solved parliament, and was .signally teUen, the 
Liberal party breaking up. Like most of his political friends, 
Disraeli had no e:?pertation of such a victory — little hope, indeed, 
of any distinct success. Vet when he went to Manchester on a 
brief politicuil outing two \a*urs before, he was received with such 
acclaim a.s he Imd never known in his life. He was then sixty- 
eight years t>ld, and this w'as his first full banquet of popularity. 
'I’he elation and confidence drawn from the Manchester meetings 

* The croW'n had in 1871 appointed the Rev. W, W. Harvey (1810 '• 
1B83), ^ Cambridge mail, to tine living of Ewelmc, near Oxford, for 
whicli iiU‘inlH*r.s of flu* Oxford house of convocatiou were alone 
cdijfiblc. trladstono was charged with evading this limitation in 
allowing Harvey to qualify for the appaintment hy l>eiiig iornuilly 
admitted M A by incorporation. 


were confirmed by every circumstance of the 1874 elections. But 
he was well aware of how much he owed to his opponents’ errors, 
seeing at the same time how safely he could lay his future course 
by them. He had always rejected the political economy of his 
time, and it was breaking down. He had always refused to accept 
the economisl .s dictum without reference to other considerations 
than the turnover of trade ; and even Manchester could pardon 
the refusal now. Ihe national spirit, vaporized into a cosmo- 
politan mi.st, was fast condensing again under mortification and 
insult from abroad uncompensated by any appreciable percentage 
of cash profit. This was a changing England, and one that 
Disraeli could govern on terms of mutual satisfaction ; but not if 
the reviving “ spirit of the country ” ran to extremes of self- 
assertion. At one of the great Manche.ster meetings he said, “ Do 
not suppose, because I counsel firmness and decision at the right 
moment, that I am of that school of slatesm n who are favourable 
to a turbulent and aggressive diplomacy. I have resisted it 
during a large part of my life.” 

But for the liubbub oci’asioned by the Pulilie Worship Regula- 
tion Act, the first two years of the 1874 administration had no 
remarkable excitements till near the end of them. The Public 
Worship Act, introduced hy the archbishop of ('anterbury, was 
meant to restrain ritualism. Disraeli, who from first to last held 
to the Reformed Church as capable of dispensing social good 
as no other organization might, supported the Dill as “ putting 
down ritualism ” ; spoke very vehemently ; gave so much 
offence that at one time neither the bill nor the government 
.seemed quite safe. For some time afterwards there was so little 
legislation of the kind called “ enterprising ” that even some 
friends of the government began to think it too tame ; but at 
the end of the second year an announcement was made which 
put that fear to rest. The news that the khedive's Suez (!anaJ 
shares hud been bought by the government was c c 1 
received with boundless applause. It was a courageous 
thing to do : but it was not a Disraeli conception, nor 
did it originate in any government department. 1 1 was suggested 
from without at a moment when the possibility of ever ac(}uiring 
the shares was passing away. On the morning of the J5th of 
November 1875, Mr Frederick Oreenwood, then editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, went to Lord Derby at the foreign office, 
informed him that the khedive’s shares were passing into the 
IuukIs of a I'Vench syndicate, and urged arrest of the transaction 
by purchase for England. (The shares being private property 
their .sale could not, of course, be forbidden.) Lord l)erb\ 
thought there must be a mistake. He could not believe that 
bargaining of that kind could go on in Cairo without coming t(» 
the knowledge of the British consul there. He was answered 
that nevertheless it was going on. The difficulties of purchase 
by England were then arrayed by Lord f)erl)y. 'J'hey w’cre 
more than one or two, and of course they had a formidable look, 
but .so also hud the alternative and the lost opportunity. One 
difficulty had already come into existence, and hud to be met 
at once. Lord Derby had either to make direct inquiry of the 
khedive or to let the matter go. If lie inquired, and there was 
no such negotiation, his question might be interpreted in a very 
troublesome way ; moreover, we should put the idea of selling 
the shares into the khedive's head,- which would be unfortunate. 
“ There's my position, and now what do you say ? ” The 
answer given, Lonl Derby drafted a telegram to the Britisli 
consul-general at Cairo, and read it out. It instructed ( olonel 
Stanton to go immediately to the khedive and put the question 
point blank. Meanwhile the prime minister would be seen, and 
Lord Derby's visitor might call next d«ay to hear the reply from 
Cairo. It is enough to add here that on receipt of the answer 
the purchase for England w as taken up and went to a speedy 
conclusion.’* 

As if upon the impulse of this transaction, Disraeli opened 
the next session of parliament w'ith a bill to confer upon the 
queen the title of emprt'ss of India — a measure which offended 

- For a ilotaik'd, if soinowhat coiitrovcrMal, account of this affair, 
soc Lucien Wolfs article in The Times of December 26, 1005, and 
Mr Greenwood’s letters on the subject. 
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the instincte of many Englishmen, and, for the time, revived 
the prejudices against its author. More important was the 
revival of disturbances in European Turkey, which, in their 
outcome, were to fill the last chapter of Disraeli's career. But 
for this interruption it is likely that he would have given much 
of his attention to l||)and, not because it was an attractive 
employment for his few remaining years, but because he saw 
with alarm the gathering troubles in that country’. And his 
mind was strongly drawn in another direction. In a remarkable 
speech delivered in 1872, he spoke with great warmth of the 
slighting of the colonies, saying that “ no minister in this country 
will do his duty who neglects any opportunity of reconstructing 
as much as possible our colonial empire, and of responding to 
those distant sympathies which may become the source of 
incalculable strength and happiness to this island.’' However, 
nothing was done in fulfilment of this duty in the first two years 
BmMtern ^^74^ and early in the third the famous Andrassy 

quetUon. Berlin memorandum, the Bashi- llazouk 

atrocities, and the accumulative excitement tfiereby 
created in England, reopened the Eastern question with a 
vengeance. The policy which Disraeli's government now took 
up may be truly called the national policy. Springing from the 
natural suggestions of self-defence against the march of a danger- 
ous rivalry, it had the sanction of all British statesmanship for 
generations, backed by the consenting instinct of the people. 
It was quite unsentimental, being pro-Turkish or anti-Russian 
only as it became so in being pro -British. 'I'hc statesmen by 
whom it was established and continued saw in Russia a power 
which, unless firmly kept within bounds, would dominate Europe; 
more particularly that it would undermine and supersede 
British authority in the F^ast. And without nicely considering 
the desire of Russia to expand to the Mediterranean, the Pacific 
or in any other direction, they thought it one of their first duties 
to maintain their own Eastern cmjiirc ; or, to put it another 
way, to contrive that Great Britain should he subject to Russian 
ascendancy (if ever), at the remotest period allowed by destiny. 
Such were the ideas on which England’s Russian policy was 
founded. In 1876 this f)oli('v revived as a matter of course in 
tlie cabinet, and as spontaneously, though not upon a first 
provocation, became popular almost to fury. And furiously 
popular it remained. But a strong opposing current of feeling, 
ecjually passiomate, set in against the Turks ; war began and 
lasted long : and as the agitation at home and the conflict 
abroad went on, certain of Disraeli’s colleagues, who were 
staunch enough at the beginning, gradually weakened. It is 
certainly true that Disraeli was prepared, in all senses of the 
word, to take strong measures against such an end to the war 
as the San Stefano treaty threatened. Rather than suffer that, 
he would have fought the Russians in alliance with the. Turks, 
and had gone much farther in maturing a sdicme of attack and 
defence than was known at the time or is commonly known now. 
That there was a master motive for this resolution may be taken 
for granted ; and it is to he found in a belief that not to throw 
back tlie Russian advance then was to lose England’s last chanc'c 
of postponing to a far future the predominance of a great rival 
power in the East. How much or how little judgment shows 
in that calculation, when viewed in the light of later days, we 
do not discuss. What countenance it had from his colleagues 
dropped away. At the end their voices were strong enough to 
insist upon the diplomatic action which at no point falls back 
on the sword ; Lord Derby (foreign minister) being among the 
first to make a stand on that resolution, though he was not the 
first seceder from the government. Such diplomacy in such 
conditions is paralytic. It cannot speak thrice, with whatever 
affectation of boldness, without di.scovering its true character 
to trained ears ; which should he remembered when Di.sraeli’s 
successes at Berlin are measured. It should be rememlxsred 
that what w’ith the known timidity of his collciigiies, and what 
with the strength and violence of the Russian party in England, 
his achievement at Berlin was like the reclamation of butler 
from a dog’s mouth ; as Prince Bismarck understood in acknow- 
ledging Disraeli’s gifts of state.smanship. It .should also be 
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remembered, when his Eastern policy in 1876-1878 is denounced 
as malign and a failure, that it was never carried out. Good or 
bad, ill or well calculated, effective existence was denied to it ; 
and a man cannot be said to have failed in what he was never 
permitted to attempt. Die nondescript course of action which 
began at the Constantinople conference and ended at Berlin 
was not of his direction until its few last days. It only marked 
at various stages the tliwarting and suppre.ssion of his policy by 
colleagues who were haunted night and day by memories of the 
Crimean War, and not least, probably, by the fate of the states- 
men who suffered for its blunders and their <»wn. Disraeli also 
looked back to those blunders, and he was by no means insensible 
to the fate of fallen ministers. But just as he maintained at the 
time of the conflict, and after, that there would have been no 
Crimean War had not the British government convinced the 
tsar that it was in the hands of the peace party, so now he 
Ijclieved that a lx)ld policy would prevent or limil war, and at 
the worst put off grave consequences which otherwise would 
make a rapid advance. 

As if aware of much of this, the country was well content with 
Disraeli’s successes at Berlin, though sore on some points, he 
himself sharing the soreness. Yet there were great days for him 
after his return. At the Berlin conference he had established a 
formidablt* reputation ; the popularity he enjoyed at home was 
affectionately enthusiastic ; no minister had ever stood in more 
cordial relations with his sovereign ; and his honours in ex cry 
kind were his own ai'hievenient against unending disadvantage. 
But he was soon to suffer irretrievahle defeat. A confused and 
unsatisfactory war in Afghanistan, Irouble.s yet more un.salKs- 
factory in South Africa, conspired with two or three years of 
commercial distress to invigorate “ the swing of the pendulum ’’ 
when he dissolved parliament in 1880. Dissolution the )’ear 
before would have been wiser, hut a certain jiride forbade. The 
elections went heavily against him. He t(K>k the blow with 
comfMisun^, and sank easily into a ('omjiarative retirement. Vet 
he still watc.hed affairs as a grt*al parly leader should, and from 
time to time figured vigorously in debate. Meanwhile he had 
another novel to sit down to —the poor though highly (baracter- 
istic Endymion ; which, to his great surprise and equal pleasure, 
was replaced on his table by a cheejue for ten thousand pounds. 
Yet even tliis .satisfaction had its tang of (lisa|)pointment ; for 
though Kfidyniion was not wholly written in his last days, it was 
in no respect the success that Lothair was. This also lie could 
bear. His description of his grandfather recurs to us : “A man 
of ardent character, sanguine, courageous and fortunate, willi a 
temper which no disaiipointmcmt could disturb.” 

As earl of Bcaconsfield (failing health had compelled him to 
take refuge in the House of Lords in 1876) Benjamin Disraeli died 
in his house in (\irzon Street on the n>th of April 1881. I hc 
likelihood of his death was publicly known for some days before 
the event, and then the greatness of his popularity and its 
wannth were declared for the first time. No such demonstration 
of grief was cxpectcid even by those wiio grieved the most. He 
lies in Hughenden churchyard, in a rail-i*uclosed grave, with 
liberty for tJie turf to grow between him and the sky. Within the 
church is a marble tablet, placed there by his ({uecn, with a 
generous inscription to his memory. The anniversary of his death 
has since l)een honoured in an unjjreccdeiiled manner, the jqth of 
April l)eing celebrated as “Primrose Day ’’—the primrose, for 
reasons impossible accurately to define, being popularly supposed 
to have been Disraeli’s favourite flower. Even among his friends 
in youth (Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, for example), and ^ 
not improbably among the city men who wagered their 
money in irrecoverable loans to him on the chance of 
his success, there may have been some who compassed the 
thought of Benjamin Disraeli as prime minister and peer ; but at 
no time could any fancy have imagined him remembered so 
enduringjy as Lord Bcaconsfield has been. It is possible that 
Sarah Disraeli (the Myra of Ettdymion), or tliat “ tlie most severe 
of critics but a perfect wife,” may have had such dreams —hardly 
that they could have occurred to any mind but a devoted 
woman’s. Disraeli’s life was a succes.si(jn of surprises, but none 
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was so great as that he should be remembered after death more 
widely, lastingly, resp^fully, affectionately, than any other 
statesman in the long reign of (^een Victoria. While he lived he 
did not seem at all cut out for that distinction even as an Im- 
pcrialist. Significant as was the common grief when he died, no 
such consequence could be inferred from it, and certainly not 
from the elections of 1880. It stands, however, this high distinc- 
tion, and with it the thought that it would have been denied to 
him altogether had the “ adventurer and “ mystery man ” of 
the ’sixties died at the age of threescore years and ten. We have 
said that never till 1872 did he look upon the full cup of popu- 
larity. It might have been said that even at that time intrigue 
to get rid of him had yet to crease in his own party ; and but a few 
years before, a man growing old, he was still in the lowest deeps 
of his disappointments and humiliations. How, then, could it he 
Imagined that with six years of power from his seventieth year, 
the Jew adventurer,” mysterious and theatrical to the last, 
should fill a greater space in the mind of England twenty years 
after death tlian Peel or Palmerston after five ? Of course it can 
he explained ; and when explained, we see that Disraeli’.s gmxl 
fortune in this respect is not due entirely to his own merits. His 
last y(*ars of power might have been followed by as long a period 
of more acceptable gox^ernment than his own, to the effacement 
of his own from memory ; but that did not happen. What did 
follow was a time of universal turbulence and suspicion, in which 
the pride of the nation was wounded again and again, 1'o say 
“ Majuba ” and ” Gordon ” recalls its deepest hurts, but not all 
of them ; and it may be that a pained and angry people, looking 
bark, saw in the man whom they lately displaced more than th(*y 
had ever seen before. From that time, at any rate, Disraeli has 
been acknowledged as the reg(’nenitor and representative of the 
fmjx^rial idea in England. He has also been accused on the same 
grounds ; and if the giver of good wine may be blamed for the 
gue.st who gets drunk on it, there is justi('e in the accusation. It 
is hut a statement of fact, however, that Disraeli retains his hold 
upon the popular mind on this account mainly. The rekindling 
of the Imperial idea is understood as a timely art of revolt and 
redemption : of revolt against continunns humiliations deeply 
felt, redemption from the fate of nations obviously weak and 
suspeeted of timidity. It has been called rescue-work — deliver- 
ance from the dangers of invited aggression and a philosophical 
neglect of the means of defence. And its first achievenienl for 
the country (this is again a mere statement of fact) was the 
restoration of a much-damaged self-respect and the creati(»n of a 
great defensive fleet not a day too soon for safety. So much for 
“ the great heart of the people.'’ Meanwhile political students 
find to their satisfaction that he never courtec! popularity, and 
never practised the art of working for “ quick returns ” of 
sympathy or applause. As ” adventurer ” he should have done 
so ; yet he neglected the cultivation of that paying art for the 
wisdom that looks to the long future, and bears its fruit, per- 
chance, when no one cares to remember who sowed the seed. So 
it is that to read some of his books and many of his speeches is to 
draw more respect and admiration fnmi their pages than could 
have been found there originally. The student of his life under- 
stands that Disraeli’s claim to remembrance rests ni>t only on the 
breadth of his views, his deep insight, his long foresight, but even 
more on the courage ^Yhich allo>ved liim to declare opinions 
supplied from those (jualitit^ wlien there was no visible likelihood 
of their justifiration by experience, and therefore when their 
natural fate was to be slighted. His judgments had to wait the 
event before the)* w'crc absolved from ridicule or delivered from i 
nc?glect. 'Ibc event arrives ; he is in his grave ; but his reputa- 
tion loses nothing by that. It gains by regret that death w'as 
l»efi)rcluind with him. 

“ Adventurer,’' as applied to Disraeli, w’as a mere term of 
abuse. “ Mystery man ” had much of the same intention, but 
in a blameless though not in a happy sense it was true of him to 
the end of his days. Even to his friends, and to many near him, 
he remained mysterious to the last. It is impossible to doubt 
that some two or three, four or five perchance, were at home in 
his mind, being freely admitted there : but of partial admissions 


to its inner places there seem to have been few or none. Men 
who were long associated with him in affairs, and had much of 
his stinted companionship, have confessed that with every wish 
to understand lus character they never succeeded. Sometimes 
they fancied they had got within the topping walls of the maze, 
and might hope to gain the point whence suiA^ey could be made 
of the whole : but as often they found themselves, in a moment, 
where they stood at last and at first — outside. His speeches 
carry us but a little way beyond the mental range ; his novels 
rather baffle than instruct. It is commonly believed that 
Disraeli looked in the glass while describing Sidonia in Coningshy. 
We group the following sentences from this description for a 
purpose that will be presently seen “ He was admired by 
women, idolized by artists, received in all circles with 
great distinction, and appreciated for liis intellect by 
the very few to whom he at all opened himself.” (2) “ For, 
though affable and generous, it was impossible to penetrate 
him : though unreserved in liis manners his frankness was 
limited to the surface. He observed everything, thought ever, 
but avoided serious discussion. If you pressed him for an opinion 
he took refuge in raillery, and threw out some paradox with 
which it was not easy to cope. The secret history of the world 
was Sidonia’s pastime. His great pleasure was to contrast the 
hidden motive with the public pretext of transactions.” (3) 
” He might have discovered a spring of happiness in .suscepti- 
bilities of the heart ; but this was a sealed fountain fi>r Sidonia. 
In his organization there was a peculiar, perhaps a great defici- 
ency ; he was a man without affection. It would be hard to say 
that he had no heart, for he was susceptible of deep emotions ; 
but not for individuals. Woman was to him a toy, man a 
machine.” These sentences are separately grouped here for the 
sake of suggesting that the\’ will more truly illustrate Disraeli’s 
character if taken as follows : — The first as representing his m().>t 
cherished social ambitions — in whatever degree achieved. The 
second group as faithfully and closely descriptive of himself : 
descriptive too of a character purposely cloaked. The third as 
much less simple ; in part a mixture of truth with Byronic 
affectation, and for the rest (and more significantlN ), as intimat- 
ing the resolute exercise of extraordinar)' powers of control over 
the promptings and passions by which so many capable ambitions 
have C4)me to grief. So read, Sidonia and Benjamin Disraeli are 
brought into close resemblance by Disraeli himself ; for what in 
this description is untrue to the suspected fundamentals of his 
character is true to his known foibles. But for a general inter- 
pretation of Lord Beaconsfield and his career none serves so well 
as that which Froude insists on most. He was tlioroughly and 
unchangeably a Jew. At but one remove by birth from 
southern ICurope and the East, he was an Englishman in nothing 
but his devotion to England and his .solicitude for her honour 
and prosperity. It was not wholly b\’ volition and design that 
his mind w^as strange to others and worked in absolute detach- 
ment. He had ” none of the hereditary prepossessions of the 
native Englishman.’’ No such prepossessions disturbed his 
vision when it was bent upon the rising problems of the time, or 
rested on the machinery of government and the kind of men who 
worked it and their ways of working. The advantiiges of 
Sidonia’s intellect and temperament were largely his, in affairs, 
Init not without their drawbacks. His pride in his knowledge 
of the EmgUsh character was the pride of a student ; and we may 
doubt if it ever (x:currcd to him that there would have been less 
pride but more knowledge had he been an Englishman. It is 
certain that in shrouding his own clmracter he checked the 
communication of others to himself, and so could continue to 
the end of his career the Oostly mistake of being theatrical in 
England. There was a great deal too (though little to his blame) 
in Lt>rd Malmesbury's ol)servation that he was not only disliked 
in the House of Commons for his mysterious manner, but 
prejudiced by a pronounced foreign air and aspect. Lord 
Malmesbury does not put it quite as strongly as tl\at, but he 
might have done so with truth. No Englishman could approach 
Disraeli without some immediate consciousness that he was in 
the presence of a foreigner. 
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Lord Beaconsfield has been praised for his integrity in money 
matters ; the praise could have been spared — ^it docs not rise 
high enough, it is also said to his honour that he “ never 
struck at a little man/’ and that was well ; but it is explained 
as readily by pride and calculation as by magnanimity. A man 
of extraordinar>" coolness and self-control, his faults in evert" 
kind were faults of excess : it is the mark of them all. Jlut 
whatever offence they gave, whatever mischief they did, was 
soon exhausted, and lias long since been pardoned. 

/Vutmokities, — The wnter’s personal knowUxlge is largely repre- 
sented in tlic aliovc article. Among the biographical literature 
available prior to the authoritative Life th<' following may l>e 
citwl * —Lord BeaconsfiehVs Preface to 1840 edition of Isaac 
D'lsraeli's works ; Cones ponde fire with his Sister, and Home Letters, 
edited by Ralj)h Disraeli ; Samuel Smiles, Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of John Murray ; Life of the lunl of Beaconsfield, by F. Jiitch- 
inan ; Afemoir by T. E. Kebbel ; Memoir by J. A. F'roude ; Alemoir 
Harold (lorst ; Sir \t illiain Fraser's Disraeli and his Dav ; The 
Speeches of Lord Beaions field, edited by T. E. Kcbbel. In 1004. 
however, the huge collection ot material for Ix^rd Beaconsfield ’s 
life, in the hands of his cxecutor.s l,urd Kowton and I.ortl Koth.schild, 
was acfinired by The Timc^, and llu* ta*^!; oi preparing the biography 
was assigned to Mr W. F. Monypenny, an assistant etlitor ot The 
Times (i 804-1 tSgo), who was best known to the public as editor of 
the Johaiiuesbnrg Star during the crisis of 18410-1003. (F. it.) 

BEACONSFIELD, a b)w'n of Devon county, Tasmania, on the 
river Tamar, 2S m. direct N.W. of Launceston. Pop. (i<)oj) 
j 6^8. From its port at Beauty Point, 3.1 m. distant, with which 
it is connected by a steam tramway, communication is main- 
tained with (ieorgetown and Launceston. It is the centre ot 
Lite most important gold-field in the island. 

BEACONSFIELD, a town of South Alrica in (iriqualand West, 
about 3 m. S.VW of Kimlicrley, of w"hicli it is practically a suburb, 
though possessing a sc])aratc miinicijmlity. Pop. (1004) 0378. ol 
whom 2780 were whites. Beaconsfield was toundccl in 1870 
near the famous Duloitspan diamond mine. The laud on wliich 
the town is iiuill belongs to the De Beers Pompanv. (See 
KlMHERI.rA.) 

BEACONSFIELD, a town in the Wycombe |wrliamenUry 
division of Buckinghamshire, England, 23 m. W. by N. ol i.oiid()n, 
on the main road to Oxford, and on the (ircat ( entral A (ir(*at 
\Ve.stern joint railway. J’op. of urban district (igoi) 1570. It 
lies in a hilly wTll-woodcd district above the \ alley ol the small 
river Wye, a tributars of tin* 'J’hames. The br(»ad Oxford road 
forms its picturesque main street. It was formerly a posting 
station of irnportanie, and had a consid(*rablc niamifaclure of 
ribbons. I'hc Perpendicular ( hurch oi St Mary and All Saints is 
the burial place of Edmund Burke (d. 17<)7), v\ho lived at 
(iregories, or as he named it Butler's PourL, near the towai. He 
would have taken his title from Beaconsfield liad he survived to 
enter the peerage. A monument to his inemoiy was erected in 
1 8()8. Edmund V\ aller the poet owned the property of Hall Barn, 


coloured en^el (^naUi\ or having complex patterns produced 
by the twisting of threads of coloured glass through a transparent 
body, is drawn out into long tubes, from which the heads are 
pinched off. and finished by being rotated with sand .and ashes in 
heated cylinders. 

In architecture, the term “ bead ” is given to n sniiill cylindrical 
moulding, in classic work often cut into U-ad ,and reel. 

BEADLE, also Bedel or Bedell (from A.S. bvdel, from heodart. 
to bid), originally a subordinate officer of a court or delilicrntive 
assembly, who summoned |>ersi)ns to appear and answer charges 
against them (see Du Pange, supra Ut, Heddh). As such, the 
beadle goes back to early 'Feutonic times ; lie was probably 
attached to the moot as its mc-ssenger or summoner, being under 
the direction of the reeve or constable of the led. After the 
Norman Conquest, the beadle seems to have diminished in 
importance, hecornitig merely th<* criiM* in the manor and forest 
courts, .and sometimes executing processes. He was also em- 
ployed as the me.ssenger of the parish, and thus became, to a cer- 
tain extc'iit, an ecidcsiastical ollieer, hut in reality acted more as 
a constable by keeping order in the church and churchyard during 
service. He also attended upon the clergy, the churchwardens 
and the vestry. He was appointed by the parishioners in vestry, 
and his wages w^ere payable out ol the chiircli rate. From the 
Pwir Law Act of iboi till the act ol 1.834 bv wdiich poor-law 
administration was transierred to guardians, the beadle in 
ICngland was an officer of much importance in liis aipacity of 
agent for the overseers. In all inedie\al universities the bedel 
was an olbcer wdio exercised various execuliN c and spectacular 
lunctions (H. Rashditll, Hist, of I'niversities 111 the Middle Af^rs, 
i. 103). He still surviMs iu many universities fui the con- 
tinent oi iuirope and in thosi* ol ()xford and Paiubridge, but 
lie is now shorn ol much oi his importance. At Oxford there arc 
Jour bedels, refirescnting the tai-iilljcs of law, medicine, arts and 
di\inity. 'Fheir duties are chicfl}’ pnxvssional, the junior or 
sub-bedel being the official attendant on the vice-chancellor, 
before wluun be liears a silver macc. At Pamliridge there arc 
two, termed es(]uire-beilels, w'ho both walk before the vice- 
chancellor, bearing maces. 

BEAK (early ioniis heke .and htrk<\ from Er. her, late Lat. beeats, 
j supposed to he a Ciaulish word ; the Peltie hir and haf however, 

• arc taken from the ICnglish), the horny bill of a bird, and so used 
' of the hornv ends oi thi* mandibles of ibe oetojius, the duck-billed 
I platypus and other animals ; hence the rostrum ((/. 7 r.) or orna- 
j mente<l prow of ancient war vessels. 'Fhe term is also applied, in 
' classic' an hitccture, to tlie pendent fillet on the edge ol the corona 
j of a cornice, w hich serves as a drip, and prcN eiits the rain from 
i llowing inwards. 

I "Fhe .slang u.se of “ beak " for a magistrate or justice of the peace 
j lias not been .satisfactorily explained. 'Fhe earlier meaning, 


and (lied hen- in 16S7. His tomb is in the churchyard. Benjamin 
JJisraeli chose the title of earl of Beaconsfield in 187(1, his wale 
having in 1868 received the title of Viscountess Beaconsfield. 
The opening of railwa\’ communication with London in igo6 
resulted in a considerable accretion of residential population. 

BEAD, a small globule or ball used in necklaces, ami made of 
different materials, as nicUil, (oral, diamond, amber, i>'ory, stone, 
pottery, glass, roc^k-crysuil and seeds. The word is derived from 
the Middle Eng. brde, from the common Teutonic word lor “ to 
pray,” cf. German betrn and English bedesman, the meaning being j 
transferred from “ prayer " to tlie spheric al bodies strung on a j 
ro.sary and u.sed in counting prayers. Beads have lx*en made 
from remote antiquity, and are found in early Egyptian tombs : 
variegated glass lieads, found in the ground in certain parts ol 
Africa, Ashantiland, and highly prized by the natives as 
lieads, are supposed to be of Egyptian or Iffiocnician origin. 
Beads of the more expensive materials are strung in necklaces 
and worn as articles of personal adornment, while the cheaper 
kinds are employed for the decoration of women's dress. Gla.s.s 
lieads have long been used for puqioses of Imrter with savage 
tribes, and are made in enormous numbers and varieties, 
especially in Venice, where the manufacture lias exi.sted from at 
least the 14th century. Glass, either transparent, or of opaque 


which lasted down to the beginning of the igth century, was 
“ watc hman ” or “ constalile.’’ According to Slatif^ and Us 
Analogues (|. S. Farmer and W. JO. Heiilcv, i8(io), the first 
example of its later use is in tin* name ol “ the Blind Beak,” 
which w'us given to fJtnry lueldnig’s hah l»rothcr, Sir John 
Fielding (about 3 750). 'Thomas I Iarnian,in iiis book on vagrants, 
Caveat or \V arcniriY, for comnun mrsitors, I tUf^arrly called Faga- 
bonesy 1573, exjilains barmans heck as “ counstable,” harman lieing 
the w’ord for the stock.s. Attempts ha\e been made to connect 
“beak" in tliLs connexion wilfi the ^>1(1 English beai^, a gold 
torque or collar, worn as a symbol ot a itliority, but this could 
only be plausible on the assumption tliat “ magistraU*^ " was the 
earlier significance of ttie word. 

BEAKER (Scottish bukrr, J.at. birarium^ Cier. Becker, a 
drinking- howl), a large w ide-rnouthed drinking-cup or lal)(»rator\’ 
ve.sse!. Sec DRiNKiN(i-VEssKi.s. 

BEALE, DOROTHEA (1831-190(1), English schoolmistress, 
was born on the 21st oi Marcli 1831 in London, her father Ixaiig 
a physic'ian of good family and cultivated ta-stes. She had 
already shown a strong intellectual bt;nt and ronsi(Jeral>Ie fora* 
of character wffien in 1848 she was one of the first to attend 
lectures at the newly opened Quc‘cn's (iollege for Ladies, Jxindon, 
and from 1849 to 1856 she herself took classes there. In 1857 
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for a few months she became head teacher of the Clergy 
Daughters’ school at Casterton^ Westmoreland, but narrow 
religious prejudices on the part of the governors led to her 
retirement. In 1858 she was appointed principal of the Ladies 
College at Cheltenham (opened 1854), then in very low water. 
Her tact and strenuousness, backed by able financial manage- 
ment, led to its success being thoroughly established by 1864, 
and as the college increased in numbers new buildings were 
erected from 1873 onwards. Under Miss Beale’s headship it 
grew into one of the great girls’ schools of the country, and its 
development and example played an important part in the 
revolution effected in regard to the higher education of women. 
Miss Beale retained her post till her death on the 9th of November 
1906. Strongly religious by nature, broad-minded and keenly 
interested in all branches of culture, she exercised a far-reaching 
influence on her pupils. 

Her Life was written hy Klizabctli Raikes (1908). 

BEAM (from the 0 . V.ng, beam, cf. Ger. Baum, a tree, to which 
sense may be referred the use of beam ” as meaning the rood 
or crucifix, and the survival in certain names of trees, as horn- 
beam), a solid piece of timber, as a beam of a house, of a plough, 
a loom, or a balance. In the last case, from meaning simply the 
( ross-bar of the balance, “ beam ” has come to be used of the 
whole, as in the expression “ the king’s beam,” or “ common 
beam,” which refers to the old English standard balance for 
wholesale goods, for several hundred years in the custody of the 
Grocers’ Company, London. As a nautical term, ” beam ” was 
transferred from the main cross-timbers to the side of the ship ; 
thus ” on the weather-beam ” means ** to windward,” and a 
ship is said to be ” wide in the beam ” when she is wide horizon- 
tally. The j)hrase “to be on one's beam-ends,” denoting a 
position of extreme peril or helplessness, is borrowed from the 
position of a ship which has heeled over so far as to stand on the 
ends of her horizontal beams. 'I'he meaning of “ beam ” for 
shafts or rays of light comes apparently from the use of the word 
to tran.slate the Latin columm lucis, a pillar of light. 

BEAN (a common Teutonic word, cf. Ger. Bohne), the seed of 
certain leguminous plants cultivated for food all over the world, 
and furnished chiefly by the genera Viria, Phaseolus, Doliciws 
and others. The common bean, in all its varieties, iis cultivated 
in Britain and on the continents of Europe and America, is the 
produce of Vicia Paha. 'I'he French bean, kidney Inuin, or 
liaricot, is the seed of Phaseolus iml^aris ; but in India several 
other species of this genus of plants are raise<l, and form no small 
y)ortion of the diet of the inhabitants. Besides the.se there are 
numerous other pulses cultivated for the food both of man and 
domestic animals, to ^^hich the name bean is frecjuently given, 
'i'he common bean is even more nutritious than wheat ; and it 
contains a very high proportion of nitrogenous matter under the 
form of legumin, which amounts on an average to 24 %. It is, 
however, a rather coarse food, and diihcult of digestion, and is 
chiefly used to feed horses, for which it is admirably adapted. 
In England French beans are chiefly, almost cxclu.sively, used 
in the green state ; the whole pod lieing eaten as a table vegetable 
i r prepared as a pickle. It is wholesome and nutritious ; and 
in Holland and Germany the pods are preserved in salt by almost 
every family for winter and spring use. The green pods are cut 
across obliquely, most generally by a machine invented for the 
ymrpose, and salted in l>arrels. When wanted for use they arc 
steeped in fresh water to remove tlie salt, and broiled or stewed 
they form an agreeable addition to the diet at a time when no 
other vogctablo may be had. 

'Ihe broad bean — Vtcia Faha, or Faha vulgaris, as it is known 
by Uiose botanists who regard the slight differences which 
distinguish it from the great majority of the species of the vetch 
genus (Vicia) as of generic importance — is an annual which has 
been cultivated from prehistoric times for its nutritious seeds. 

The lake-dwellers of Switzerland and northern Italy in the 
bronze age cultivated a small-fruited variety, and it was growm 
in ancient h^ypt, though, according to Herodotus, regarded 
bv the priests as unclean. I'he ancient Greeks called it xm/ius, 
the Latins faha, but there is no suggestion that the plant is a 
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native of Europe. Alphonse de Candolle (Origin of Cultivated 
Plants, p. 320) concludes that the bean was introduced into 
Europe probably by the western Aryans at the time of their 
earliest migrations. He suggests that its wild habitat was two- 
fold some thousands of years ago, one of the centres being to the 
south of the Caspian, the other in the north of Africa, and that 
its area has long been in process of diminution and extinction. 
The nature of the plant favours this hypothesis, for its seed has 
no means of dispersing itself, and rodents or other animals can 
easily make prey of it; the struggle for existence which was 
going against this plant as against maize would have gradually 
isolated it and caused it to disappear, if man had not saved it by 
cultivation. It was introduced into China a little before the 
Chri.stian era, later into Japan and more recently into India, 
though it has been suggested that in parts of the higher Hima- 
layas its cultivation has survived from very ancient times. It 
is a plant which will flourish in all ordinary good garden soil. 
The .seeds are sown about 4 in. apart, in drills 2J ft. asunder for 
the smaller and 3 ft. for the larger sorts. The soil should, 
preferably, be a rather heavy loam, deeply worked and well 
enriched. For an early crop, seeds may be sown in November, 
and protected during winter in the same manner as early peas. 
An early crop may also be obtained by dibbling in the seeds in 
November, sheltering by a frame, and in February transplanting 
them to a warm border. Succcssional crops are obtained by 
sowing suitable varieties from January to the end of June. All 
the culture necessary is that the earth be drawn up about the 
stiiins. The plants are usually topped when the pods have set, 
as this not only removes the black aphides which often settle 
there, but is also found to promote the filling of the pods. 

The following are some of the best sorts : — for early use. 
Early Mazagan, i.ong-pod, Marshall’s Early Prolific and Seville 
Long-pod ; for late use, Carter's Mammoth Long-pod and Broad 
Windsor. 

The horse-bean is a variety — var. equina. 

Cultivation of Fteld-bean. - .Several varieties of Vida Faha 
(e.g. the horse bean, the mazagan, the tick bean, the winter 
bean) are cultivated in the field for the sake both of the grain, 
which is used as food for live-.stock. and of the haulm, which 
serves for either fodder or litter. 'Fhey are best adapted for 
heavy soils such as clays or clayey loams. 'I'he time for .sowing 
is from the end of January to the beginning of March, or in the 
case of winter beans from the end of .September to the middle 
of November. 'I’he bean-crop is usually interposed between two 
crops of wheat or some other cereal. If spring beans are to be 
sown, the land after harvest is dressed with farmyard manure, 
w^hich is then ploughed in. In January the soil is levelled with 
the harrows, and the seed, which should be hard and light brown 
in colour, is drilled in rows from 15 to 24 in. apart at the rate 
of from 2 to 2j bushels to the acre and then harrowed in. 'I'he 
alternative is to “ dibble ” the seed in the furrow left by the 
autumn ploughing and cover it in with the harrows ; or the 
land may he ridged with the double-breasted plough, manure 
deposited in the furrows and the seed sown broadcast, the ridges 
being then split Imck so as to cover both manure and seed. 
After the plant shows, horse-hoeing and hand-hoeing between 
the rows is carried on .so long as the plant is small enough to 
suffer no injury therefrom. The routine of cultivation for 
winter beans hardly differs from that described except as regards 
the time of .sowing. 

Beans are cut when the leaf is fallen and the haulm is almost 
black either with the fagging hook or the reaping machine, though 
the stoutness of the stalks causes a severe strain on the latter 
implement. 'I'hey are tied and stocked, and are so left for a 
considerable time before stacking. 'I'hcre is less fear of injury to 
the crop through damp than in the case of other cereals. 'Hieir 
value for feeding purposes increases in the stack, where they may 
remain for a year or more before threshing. Pea and bean 
weevils, both striped (Sitones hneatus) and spotted (Sitones 
criniius), and the bean aphis (Aphis rumteis), are noted pests of 
the crop. Winter beans come to maturity earlier tlian the 
spring-sown varieties, and are therefore strong enough to resist 
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the attacks of the aphis by the end of June, when it begins its 
ravages. Field-beans yield from 25 to 35 bushels to the acre. 

Phaseolus vulgaris, the kidney, French or haricot bean, an 
annual, dwarf and bushy in growth, is widely cultivated in temper- 
ate , sub-tropical and tropical regions, bu t is nowhere known as a wild 
plant. It was long supposed to be of Indian origin, an idea which 
was disproved by Alphonse de Candolle, who sums up the facts 
bearing on its origin as follows : — Phaseolus vulgaris has not l3ecn 
long cultivated in India, the south-west of Asia and Egypt, and 
it is not certain that it was known in Europe before the discovery 
of America. At the latter epoch the number of varieties in 
European gardens suddenly increased, and all authors began to 
mention them. The majority of the species of the genus exist in 
South America, and seeds apparently belonging to the species in 
question have been found in Peruvian tombs of an uncertain date, 
intermixed wi th many species, all American . Hence it is probable 
that the plant is of South American origin. 

It is a tender annual, and should be grown in a rich light loamy 
soil and a warm sheltered situation. 'J'he soil should be well 
enriched with hot-bed dung. The earliest crop may be sown by 
the end of March or beginning of /\pril. If, however, the tem- 
perature of the soil is below .^5°, the beans make but little pro- 
gress. 'I'he main crops should Ixj got in early in May ; and a later 
sowing may be made early in July. The earlier plantings may be 
sown in small pots, and put in frames or houses, until they c.an l>e 
safely planted out-of-doors. A light (overing of straw or somi^ 
other simple shelter sufticcs to protect from late frosts. 'Fhc seeds 
should be covered i-i or 2 in. deep, the distance between the rows 
being about 2 ft., or for the dwarf(\st sorts 18 in., and that between 
plants from 4 to 6 in. The pods may be used as a green vegetable, 
in which case they should be gathered whilst they are so crisp as 
to be readily snapped in two when bent : but when the dry seetls 
are to be used the pods should lx* allow(;d to ripen. As the green 
pods are gathered others will continue to be formed in abundance, 
I Hit if old seed-forming pods are allowrd to remain the formation 
of young ones will be greatly cIum ked. 1’here are numerous 
varieties ; among the best are ( anadian Wonder, (antt'rburv 
and Hla<’k Negro. 

Phaseolus multi/loruK, scarlet runner, is nearly allied to I\ 
vulgaris, of which it is sometimes regarded as a vari(‘ty, but 
differs in its elimbing habit. It is naturally perennial and has a 
thick fleshy root , but is gi own in ( Ireat IJritain as a tender annual. 
1 bright , generally scarlet flowers, arranger! in long rai'cnu’s. and 
the fact that it w'ill tlourish in any ordinary good garden .soil, 
combine to make it a favourite garrlen plant. 1 1 is also of interc.st 
as b^ing one of the few plants that twine in a direction eonlrarv 
to the apparent motion of the sun. The .seeds of the runner beans 
should be sown in an open plot , - the first .sowing in May, another 
at the beginning of June, and a third about the middle of June. 
In th(! IxiTidon market-gardens they are sown 8 to 1 2 in. apart, in 
4 ft. row's if tlic soil is good, 'riic twining tops are pinched nr cut 
off when tlie plants are from 2 to 2 J ft. high, to save the expense 
of staking. It is better, how'cvcr, in private gardens to have the 
row's standing separately, and to support the plants by stakes (> or 
7 ft. high and about a foot apart, the tops of the stakes being 
crossed about one-third down. If the weather U dry when the 
pods arc forming abundantly, plenty of tepid water should be 
supplied to the plants. In training the shoots to their .supports, 
they should be twined from right to left, contrary to the course 
of the sun, or they w'ill not lay hold. J»y frcfiuently picking the, 
pods the plants are encouraged to form fresh blooms from which 
pods may be picked until the approach of frost. 

The ordinary scarlet runner is most commonly grown, but there 
is a white-flowered variety which has also white seeds ; this is 
very prolifir and of excellent quality. Another variety called 
Painted Lady, with the flowers red and white, is very omamentiil, 
but not so productive. Carter’s Champion i.s a large-podfled 
productive variety. 

Another species P, iunalus, the Lima bean, a tall biennial with 
a scimitar-shaped pod (whence the specific name) 2 to 3 in. long 
contJiining a few large .seeds, is widely cultivated in the warmer 
parts of the world. 


The young pods of another leguminous climbing herb, Dolkhos 
Labial), as well as the seeds, are widely used in the tropics, as w e 
use the kidney bean. The plant is probably a native of tropical 
Africa, but is now generally cultivated in the tropics. The word 
Dolichos is of Greek origin, and was used by Theophrastus for the 
scarlet runner. 

Another species, D. hiflorus, is the horse gram, the seed of 
which is eaten by the poorer class of natives in India, and is also, 
as are the pods, a food for horses and cattle. 

The Soy bean, Glycim hispula, was included by Linnaeus in 
the ^enus Dolichos, It is extensively cultivaled in China and 
Japan, chiefly for the pleasant-flavoured .seed from which is 
prepared a piquant sauce. It is also widely grown in India, 
where the bean is eaten, w'hile the plant forms a valuable fodder : 
it is cultivated for the latter purpose in the United Slates. 

Other references to bt*ans will be found under special headings, 
such as C!ai.abar Bkan, LorusT-iREE. There aie also several 
non-legiiminous seeds to which the popular name bean is attached. 
Among these may be mentioned the .sacred Egyptian or Pytha- 
gorean bean {Nelnmhium speciosum), and the Ignatius bean 
(probably Sirychuos ntulii flora), a source of strychnine. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans made u.se of Ix^ans in gathering 
the votes of the people, and for the elei'tion of magistrates. A 
white bean signified absoluticm, and a blac:k one condemnation. 
Heans had a mysterious use in the lemuralia and parentalia, 
where the master of the lamily, after washing his hands three 
times, threw black beans over his head nine times, reiterating 
the words “ 1 redeem myself and my family by these beans,” 

BEAN-FEAST, primarily an annual dinner given by an em- 
ployer to his work|)eople, and ihc'n ( ollocpiially any jollification. 
'J'he phrase is variously derivcil. 'J'he most probable theory is 
that which connects it with the ( ustom in France, and aiterwanh. 
in (icnnany and JCngland, of a feast on 'IVelftli Night, at which 
a cake witli a hcan buried in it was a great feature. 'Phe bean 
king was he who had the good fortune to have tlu* slice of cake in 
whi(’h was the Ix'an. This cho(»sing ol a king or c|ueen by a bean 
was fonnerlv a common Christinas diversion at the English and 
Scottish ('ourts, and in botli English universities. This monan'h 
was master of the revels like his congener llx* lord of inisruh^. A 
clue to his original functions is possibly lound in the old p(»j)ular 
belief that llie weather for the ensuing Iw'elve months was 
determined by the weather of the tw'elvc days from ( hristmas to 
'rwcllth Night, tlie weather of each partii ular month being piog- 
nosticated from each day. rims the king of the bean of 'I'welfth 
Night may have originally reigned for the twelve days, his ( hief 
duty Ix'ing the pt'rformance of nuigical ceremonies for ensuring 
good weather during the ensuing tweb'e months. J’robablv in 
him and the lord of misrule it is correct U) find the lineal desci‘nd- 
ant of the old king of the Saturnalia, the rctal man wlio pcTsonated 
Saturn and, when the revels c.easetl, suffered a real tiejith in his 
assiuned character. Another but most impn)l)al)le derivation loi 
bean-feast connects it with M.]'^. bcur ” jirayi'r,” “ retjucsi,” the 
allusion being to the soliciting of alms towards the cost of their 
'I'welfth Night dinner by the workjHJople. 

S«-e \Vavzc;<m)sk ; Misrui k, I.oro 01 ; ;ils<> J. b<x*nnis, Mtops, 
U'^es el ritns omnium gentium (Lyons, 1541). j>. 222 ; Laisntl 
do la Sallr, Cioyanirs et Uf^vniivs ilit tenlw de la I’mitfc. i. i 

Ix’rcrur, I’.Ufmsws du liornf'e normand, 11. 125; Schmitz, Sittru mid 
Saf^fH des f,iffrr Vtdke'^, i. 0; Hraiul. l^'^pular Anliquitte ^ of ('•real 
lirUuiii (llazlitt’s edit., 1905), imd<i " 1 wclltli Night”; C'orlrl, 
relkuttsrs, p. 20 Sfpj. 

BEAR, properly the name of the lairopean brown bear (fJrsus 
arclus), but ext<*nded to include all the* members of the Ursidac, 
the typical family of Arctoid carnivora, distinguished by their 
massive bodies, short limbs, and almost rudimentary tails. 
With the single exception of the Indian sloth-bear, all the species 
have forty-two teeth, of which the inci.sors and canines dii^ly 
re.semblc those of purely carnivorous mammals ; while the 
molars, and especially the one known as the “ sectorial or 
“ carnassial,” have their surfaces tubcrculafed so as to adapt 
them for grinding vegetable subsUinces. As might have been 
sup[x>sed from their dentition, the bears are omnivorous ; but 
most prefer vegetable food, including laxiey, when a sufficient 
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supply of this can be had. The grizzly bear, however, is chiefly 
carnivorous ; while the polar bear is almost wholly so. 

Bears are five-toed, and provided with formidable claws, 
which are not retractile, and thus better fitted for digging and 
climbing than for tearing. Most climb trees in a slow, lumbering 
fashion, and, in descending, always come hind-quarters first. 
TIic grizzly bear is said to lose this power of climbing in the 
adult stage. In northern countries bears retire during the 
winter into caves and the hollows of trees, or allow the falling 
snow to cover them, and there remain dormant till the advent 
of spring, about which time the female usually produces her 
young. These arc born naked and blind, and it is commonly 
five weeks before they sec, or lM*«v)Tne covered with hair. Before 
hil^ernaling the adults grow very fat, and it is by the gradual 
consumption of this fat — known in commiTce as l^aris grease — 
that such vital action as is necessary to the continuance of life 
is sustained. 

The bear family is widely distributed, being found in every 
quarter of the globe (‘xcept Australia, and in all climates, from 
the highest northern latitudes yet reached by man to the warm 
regions of India and Malaya. In the north-west comer of Africa 
the single representative of the family found on that continent 
occurs. 

"Ibe polar or white bear ( I ^rsus marititmis)^ common to the 
An'tic regions of both hemispheres, is distinguished from the 
other species by having the soles of the feet covered with close-set 
liairs, — in adaptation to the wants of the creature, the hear 
being thereby enabled to walk .se<iirely on slipper)' icc. In the 
whiteness of its fur also, it shows such an assimilation in colour 
to that of surrounding nature as must be of considerable .service 
in concealing it from its prey. 'Fhe food of the white be^ir 
consists chiefly of seals and fish, in pursuit of which it shows 
great power of swimming and diving, and a considerable degn^e 
of .sagacity ; but its food also iia'ludcs the carcases of whales, 
birds and their eggs, and grass and berries when these can be 
had. 'Fhat it cun su.stain life on a f)urcly vegetable diet is proved 
by itistances on record of its being fed for y(‘ars on bread only, in 
confinement, 'fhese bears are strong swimmers, Sir Edward 
Sabine having found one “ swimming powerfully 40 m. from 
the nearest shore, and with no Uw in sight to afford it rest.’* 
They are often camied on floating ice to great distances, and to 
more southern latitudes than their own, no fewer tlam twelve 
l^olar boars having been knowm to reach f<'eland in this way 
during one winter. The female always hibernates, hut the male 
may be seen abroad at all seasons. In hulk the white bear 
exceeds most other members of the family, measuring nearly 
9 It. in length, and often weighing j6oo lb. 

Land Iwirs liave the soles of the feet <le.slitiite of luiir, and 
their fur more or less shaggy. Of these the brown lH*ar (LJrsus 
artitts^ — a 70 ^ of Aristotle) is found in one or other of its 
varieties all over the teTn|K?rate and north temperate rc‘gions of 
the eastern hemisphere, fronj Spain to japan. 'I’he fur is usually 
brownish, but there are black, bUickish-grey and yellowish 
varieties. It is a solitary animal, frequenting the w'ooded parts 
of the regions it inhabits, and living on a mixed diet of fruits, 
vegetable, honey, fish and the smaller animals. In winter it 
hilxTuatcs, concealing itself in .some hollow or cavern. It does 
not seek to attack man ; but when baited, or in defence of its 
young, shows great cojirage and strength, rising on its hind legs 
and endeavouring to grasp its antag(»nist in an embrace. Bear- 
baiting, till within comparatively n'cent times, was a favourite 
sport thnnighoiU Europe, hut. along w'ilh cock-fighting amt 
badger-baiting, has gradually disappeart»d liefore a more humane 
civilization. It was a favourite pastime among the Roinans, 
who imported their bears from Britain, a prrwif that the animal 
was then comparatively abundant in that countr}' ; indeed, 
from reference made to it in early Sc(»ttish history, the bear does 
ni)t appear to have been extirpated in Britain l^efore the end of 
the nth century. It is now found in greatest abundance in 
Norway, Russia and Siberia, where hunting the hear is a favourite 
sport, and where, when dead, its remains are highly valued. 
.Among the Kamchadales the skin of the bear,” says a traveller, 


“ forms their beds and their coverlets, bonnets for their heads, 
gloves for their hands and collars for their dogs. The flesh and 
fat are their dainties. Of the intestines they make masks or 
covers for their faces, to protect them from the glare of the sun 
in the spring, and use them as a substitute for glass, by extending 
them over their windows. Even the should^-blades are said 
to be put in requisition for cutting gra.ss.” In confinement the 
brown bear i.s readily tamed ; and advantage has been taken 
of the facility with which it can sustain itself on the hind feet 
to teach it to dance to the sound of music. It measures 4 ft. in 
length, and i.s about 2J ft. high. Of this species Crowthcr’s 
bear from the Atlas Mountain.s, the Syrian bear (Ursus arctus 
pyriacus) and the snow' or i. sal jell ine bear ( Ursus arrtus isabeUinus) 
of the H imalaya are local races , or at most subspecies. ^ American 
naturalists regard the big brown bears of Alaska as a distinct 
group. They range from Sitka to the extremity of the Ala.skan 
Peninsula, over Kodiak Island, and inland. Tlieir distinctive 
external features are their large size, light-brown colour, high 
shoulders, massive heads of great breadth and shaggy coat. 

The grizzly bear (Ursus arctus horribilis, formerly known as U. 
ferox) i.s regarded by some naturalists as a distinct species and liv 
others as a variety of the brtjwn bear, to which it is closely allied. 
It was said to exceed all other American mammals in ferocity of 
disposition and muscular strength. Stories were told of its 
attacking the bison, and it has been reported to carry off the 
carcase of a wapiti, weighing nearly 1000 lb, for a considerable 
distance to its den, there to devour it at leisure. It also eats fruit 
and vegetables. Its fur is usually of a yellow'isli-brown colour, 
coarse and grizzled, and of little value commercially, while its 
flesh, unlike that of other bears, is uneatable even by the Indians. 
'Fhe grizzly bear is now rare in the Ignited States, save in the 
Yellowstone Park and the ('learwater Mountains of Idaho, 
though more common in British Columbia. Several geographical 
races are recognized. 'J'ht* Til)et bear (//. pruimsus) is a light- 
coloured small species. 

The American black bear ( I Irsus ammranus ) occurs throughout 
the wooded parts of the North American continent, whence it i.s 
jv'ing gradually driven to mak(‘ room for man. It is similar in 
size to the brown \mir, but its fur i.s of a soft even texture, and of 
a shining black colour, to whicl) it owes its commercial value. At 
the beginning of the iqth century black bears were killed in 
enormous numiMTS for their furs, which at tlmt time were highly 
valued. In 1S03 skins imported into England numbered 
35,000, but the imports have since decniased to (uie-half of that 
number. They an? ('hiefly u.sed for military accoutrements. 'Fhis 
is a timid animal, feeding almost .solely on fruits, and lying 
dormant during winter, at which period it is most frequently 
killed. It is an object of superstitious reverence to the Inclian.s, 
who never kill it w'ithout apologizing aiul deploring the necessity 
which impels them to do so. 

The Himalayan black bear (I torquatus) is found in the forest 
regions ranging from the Persian frontier eastward to Assam, 
The averiige length is about 5 ft. ; there is no uiider-fur, and the 
coat is smooth, black in colour, with the exception of a white 
horseshoe-mark on the chest. It feeds chiefly on fruit and roots, 
but kills sheep, goats, deer, ponies and cattle, and .sometimes 
devours carrion. 

I’he small bniang or Malayan (Ursus malayanus) is of a jet- 
black colour, with a white semilunar mark on the chest, and 
attains a length of 4J ft. Its food c.on.sists almost solely of 
vegetables and honey, but the latter is its favourite food,— the 
extreme length and pliability of the tongue enabling it to scoop 
out the honeycombs from the hollows of trees. It i.s found in the 
Malay J^eninsula and Islands, and is readilx' tamed. 

Not much larger than the Malay bear is the South American 
spectacled bear of the Ande.s ( 17 , ornatus), distinguished fronxall 
tlie rest by the presence of a jjerforation in Ute lower end of the 
humerus, and hence sometimes separated as Tremarctus, It is 
black, with tawny rings round the eyes, and white cheeks, throat 
and chest, k second race or species exists. 

'riie .sloth-lx'ar (MeLwrsus labtaius or ursinus) is distinguished 
' Lyclckkcr, in Proc. Zool. Snc., 1807, P- 4^2. 
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by the absence of one pair of upper incisors, the small size of the 
cheek*teeth and the very extensile character of the lips. It is 
also known as the aswail and the honey-bear, the last name being 
also given to the Malay bear and the kinkajou. It is about the 
size of the brown bear, is covered with long, black hair, and of 
extremely uncouth aspect. It inhabits the mountainous regions 
of India, is readily tamed and is the bear usually exhibited by 
the Hindu jugglers. The food consists of fruits, honey and 
white ants. 

Fossil remains of extinct bears first occur in strata of the 
Pliocene age. Those of the great cave bear (Ursus spdaeus), 
found abundantly in certain caverns of central Eurojie and Asia, 
show that it must have exceeded in size the polar bear of the 
present day. its remains arc also found in similar situations in 
Britain associated wuth those of iin allied s|)ecie.s (Ursus priscus), 

BEAR-BAITING and BULL-BAITING, sports formerly very 
popular in England but now suppressed on account of their 
cruelty. They took place in arenas built in the form of theatres 
which were the common resort even of cultivated people. In the 
bear-gardens, which are known to have existed since the time of 
Henry 11., tlie bear was chained to a stake by one hind leg or by 
the neck and worried by dogs. Jirasmus, writing (about 1500) 
from the house of Sir 'rhomas More, spoke of “ many herds of 
bears maintained m the country for the purpose of baiting.” 
Sunday was the favourite, day for these sports. Hentzner, 
writing in 1508, flescribes the bear-garden at Bankside as 
“ another place, built in the form of a theatre, which serves for 
the baiting of Jlulls and Bears. They are fastened behind, and 
then w(jrricd by great English bull-dogs, but jiot without great 
risk to ihv dogs from the liorns of the one and the teeth of the 
other, and it sometimes happens they are killed upon the spot ; 
fresh ones are immediately supplied in tlie places of those that 
are wounded or tired.” He also describes the whipping of a 
blinded bear, a favourite variation of hcar-])aiting. For a famous 
baiting wliich took place before? Qu<*t?n Elizabeth in 1575 thirteen 
Ixjars were providefl. Of it Robert Lanehain (ft. 1 575) wrote, “ it 
was a sport very pleasant to se(*, to see the bear, with lus pink 
eyes, tearing after his enemies’ approach ; the nimbleness and 
wait of the (log to take his adviintage and the for<;e and experience 
of the bear again to avoid his a.s.saults : if he were bitten in one 
place how he would pinch in another to get free ; that if he were 
taken once, then by what shift with biting, with clawing, witli 
roaring, with tossing and tumbling he wcmld work and wind 
himself lr(jm them ; and when he was loose to shake his cars 
twice or thrice with the blood and the slaver hanging al)out his 
physiognomy.” I'he famous “ Paris Ciarden ” in Southwark was 
the chief })ear-garden in J..onil(m. A Spanish nobleman of the 
time, who was taken to st^e a pony baited tliat had an ape tied to 
its back, expressed himself to the effect that ” to see the animal 
kicking amongst the dogs, with the screaming of the ape, f)chold- 
ing the curs hanging from the ears and neck of the pony, is very 
laughable.” Butler describes a bear-baiting at length in the first 
canto of his Hudtbras. 

The Puritans endeavoured to put an end to animal-baiting, 
although Macaulay sarcastically suggested tJmt this was “ not 
because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators.” I'he efforts of the Puritans seem, h(iwever, 
to have had little effect, for we find the sport flourishing at the 
Restoration ; but the conscient?e of cultivated j)eople seems to 
have been touched, for Evelyn wrote in his Diary ^ under the date 
of J une 16th, 1670 : ” 1 went with .some friends to the bear-garden, 
where was cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bear and bull baiting, it 
being a famous day for all these butcherly sports, or rather 
barbarous cruelties. The bulls did exceedingly well, but the 
Irish wolf-dog exceeded, which was a tall greyhound, a stately 
creature indeed, who beat a cruel mastiff. One of the bulls 
to-i.sed a dog full into a lady^s lap, as she sat in one of the l)oxc;.» 
at a considerable height from the arena. 1 wo poor dogs were 
killed, and so all ended with the ape on horseback, and 1 mf»st 
heartily wcar>* of the rude and dirty pastime, whicli 1 liad not 
seen, 1 think, in twenty years before.” Steele also attacked 
these cruel sports in the Toiler. Nevertheless, when the tsar 


Nicholas 1 . visited England as cc.sarevich, he was taken to see a 
prize-fight and a bull-baiting. In this latter form of the sport 
the bull's nose was usually blown full of pepper to render him 
the more furious. The bull was often allowed a hole in the 
ground, into which to thrust his nose and lips, his most tmlner- 
able parts. Sometimes tlte bull was tethered, and dogs, trained 
for the purpose, set upon him one by one, a successful attack 
resulting in the dog fastening his U?cth firmly in the buirs snout. 
This was called ” pinning the bull.” A sport called bull-running 
was popular in several towns of England, particularly at Tutbury 
and Stamford. Its establishment at Tiiibur>’ was due to John 
of Gaunt, to whose minsticl.s, on the occasion of their annual 
festival on August 16th the prior of lutbury, for his tenure, 
delivered a bull, which had Jiis horns sawn off, his cars and tail 
cut off, his nostrils filled with pepper and his whole body smeared 
with soap. The minstrels gave chas(? to the bull, which became 
the property of any minstrel of the county of SUifford wht) 
succeeded in holding him long enough to cut off a lock of his hair. 
Otherwise he was returned to the prior. At the dis.soUition of 
the monasteries this tenure duv^olved upon the dukes of Devon- 
shire, who .suppressed it in 1788. At Stamford the running look 
f)lace annually on November 13th, the bull being provided by 
the butchers of the town, the townspeojde taking part in the 
chase, which was carried on until both pf‘ople and beast were 
exliausted, mid ended in the killing of the bull. Certain niles 
were strictly observed, such as tlie prohibition of airr\ ing 
sticks or staves that wore shod with iron. The Sliimfortl bull- 
running survived well into the iglh century. Bear-baiting *ind 
bull-baiting were prohibited by act of parliament in 

BEARD, WILLIAM HOLBROOK (1825-^1000), American 
painter, was born on the 13th of April 1825 at Painesville, Ohio. 
He studied abroad, and in j86i removed to New York City, 
where in 1802 he became a member of the National Academy 
of Design. He was a prolific worker and a man of much inven- 
tiveness and originality, tliough of modest artistic endowment. 
His humorous treatment of cats, dogs, horses and monkeys, 
generally with some human occupation and expre.*>sion, usually 
satirical, gave him a great \’ogiie at one time, and lus pic tures 
were largely reproduced. His brolbctr, James Henry beard 
(1814-1893). was also a painter. 

BEARD (A.S. beard, O. H. and Mod. (ler. Bari, Dan. board , 
Icel. bar, rim, edge, beak of a ship, &c., O. Slav, barda, Ru.ss. 
barodd. Ci. VVtl.sh barj^ l.at. harha, though, according to the 
New English Dicliouary, the connexion is for phonetic reasoms 
doubtful). Modern usage applies this word to the hair grown 
upon a man’s chin and chock. When the chin is shaven, what 
remains iifxm the checks is calltjd whiskers. “ Moustache ” or 
“ moustaches ” describes the hair upon the upper lip. But the 
words have in the past had less exact meaning. Beard has 
stood alone for all these things, and whisker Iki.n in its tinjc 
.signified what we now call moustache, a.s in the case (d Robinson 
Crusoe’s great pair of “Turkish whiskers.’’ 

The bearded races of mankinrl have ever lield the beard in 
high honour. It is Lli<« sign ol lull manliood ; the lad or the 
eunuch is beardless, and the bearded Wfiman is reckoned a witch, 
a loathsome thing to all ages. Also the Ixiard shrinks irom the 
profane hand ; a tug at the beard is sudden pain and dishonour. 
The Roman senator sat like a ear\'en thing until the wondering 
(ioth touched his long beard ; but then he .struck, although he 
died for the blow. The future Ring John gave deadly offence 
to the native chieftains, wlien visiting Ireland in 1185, by pluck- 
ing at their flowing beards. 

David’s ambassadors had their beards de.spiteiully shaven by 
a Ixjid heathen. 'I’heir ow'n king mercifully covered their shame 
— “ Tarry ye at Jericho until your beards be grown ” - bul war 
an.swercd the insult. 'I'he oath on the beard is as old as history, 
and we have an echo of it in the first Ivnglish jioliticaJ Ixillad 
when Sir Simon de Montfort swears ” by liis ( bin ’’ re\ cngc on 
Warenne. 

Adam, our first father, was by tradition created with a beard ; 
Zeus Allfathcr is liearded, and the old painters and carvers wlu) 
hardily pictured the first person of the Trinits gave Him the 
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lon^ beard of his fatherhood. The race-fathers have it and the 
anaent heroes. Abraham and Agamemnon, Woden and King 
Arthur and Charlemagne, must all be bearded in our pictures. 
With the Mahommedan peoples the beard as worn by an un- 
shaven prophet has ever been in high renown, the more so that 
amongst most of the conquering tribes who first acknowledged 
the unity of God and prophethood of Mahomet it grows freely. 
But before Mahomet’s day, kings of Persia had plaited their 
sacred beards with golden thread, and the lords of Nineveh had 
curiously curled and oiled beards such as their winged bull wears. 
Bohadin tells us that Saladin’s little son wept for terror when 
he saw the crusaders’ envoys “with their clean shaven chins.” 
Selim I. (15 12-1520) comes down as a Turkish sultan who broke 
into holy custom and cut off his beard, telling a remonstrating 
Mufti that his vizier should now have nothing to lead him by. 
But such tampering with tradition has its dangers, and the 
absolute rule of Peter the Great is made clear when we know 
that he taxed Russian beards and shaved his own, and yet died 
in his bed. Alexander the Great did as much and more with his 
well-drilled Macedonians, and was obeyed when he bade them 
shave off the handle by which an enemy could seize them. 

With other traditions of their feudal age, the Japanese nation 
has broken with its ancient custom of the razor, and their 
emperor has beard and moustache ; a short moustache is common 
amongst Japanese officers and statesmen, and generals and 
admirals of Nippon follow the imperial example. The Nearer 
East also is abandoning the full beard, even in Mahommedan 
lands. Earlier shahs of the Kajar house have glorious beards 
below their girdles, but N 4 siru’d-l)in and his successor have 
shaved their chins. In later years the sultan of Turkey has 
added a beard to his moustache ; the khedive of Egypt, son of 
a bearded father, has a soldier’s moustache only. In Europe 
the great Russian people is faithful to the beard, Peter’s law 
l)eing forgotten. The tsar Alexander lll.’s heard might have 
satisfied Ivan the 'lerrible, whose hands played delightedly 
with the five-foot beard of Queen Elizabeth’s agent George 
Killingworth. Indeed the royal houses of Europe are for the 
most part bearded or whiskered. It may be that the race of 
Olivier le Dain, of the man who can be trusted with a sharp 
razor near a crowned king’s throat, is extinct. Leopold II., 
king of the Belgians, however, was in 1909 the only sovereign 
with the full beard undipped. 'I'he Austrian emperor, Francis 
Joseph, retained the moustache and whiskers of the ’sixties, and 
the German emperor, William 11 ., for a short period, com- 
memorated by a few very rare photographs, had a beard, 
although it was never suffered to reach the length of that Ixjard 
which gave his father an air of (Charlemagne or Barljaros.sa. In 
France bearded presidents have followed each other, but it may 
be noted that the waxed moustache and “ imperial ” beard of 
the Second Empire is now all but abandoned to the Frenchman 
of English comedy. The modern English fashion of shaving 
clean is rare in France .save among actors, and during 1907 
many Pari.sian waiters struck against the rule which forbade 
them to grow the moustache. 

For the most part the clergy t)f the Roman obedience shave 
dean, as have done the popes for two centuries and more. Hut 
missionary bishops cultivate the long beard with some pride, and 
the orders have varying customs, the Dominican shaving and the 
h'ranciscan allowing the hair to grow. The Roman Catholic 
clergy of Dalmatia, secular and regular, are allowed to wear the 
moustache without beard or whiskers, as a concession to national 
prejudices. • 

Amongst English people, always ready to be swayed by fashion, 
the hair of the face has been, age by age, cherished or shaved 
away, curled or clipped into a hundred devices. Before the 
immigration from Sleswick the Briton knew the use of the razor, 
sometimes shaving his chin, but leaving the moustaches long. 
The old English also wore moustaches and forked beards, but, 
s ive for aged men, the beard had passed out of fashion before the 
Norman (Conquest. Fhus, in the Bayeux needlework, Edward 
the king is \’encrable with a long beard, but Harold and his 
younger fighting men have their chins reaped. “ The English,'* 


says William of Malmesbury, “ leave the upper lip unshaven, 
suffering the hair continually to increase,” and to Harold’s spies 
the Conqueror’s knights, who had “ the whole face with both lips 
shaven,” were strange and priest-like. Matthew Paris had a 
strange idea that the beard was distinctive of Englishmen ; he 
asserts that those who remained in England were compelled to 
shave their beards, while the native nobles who went into exile 
kept their beards and flowing locks “ like the Easterns and 
especially the Trojans.” He even believed that “ William with 
the beard,” who headed a rising in London under Richard I., 
came of a stock which had scorned to shave, out of hatred for the 
Normans, a statement which Thierry developed. 

The Chanson de Roland shows us “ the pride of France ” as 
“ that good bearded folk,” with their beards hanging over coats 
of mail, and it makes the great emperor swear to Naimes by his 
beard. It was only about the year 1000, according to Rodolf 
Glaber, that men began in the north of France to wear short hair 
and shave “ like actors ” ; and even in the Bayeux tapestry the 
old Norman shipwrights wear the beard. But so rare was hair on 
the face amongst the Norman invaders that William, the fore- 
father of the Percys, was known in his lifetime and remembered 
after his death as William “ Asgernuns ” or “ Oht les gernuns,” 
i.e, “ William with the moustaches,” the epithet revived by one 
of his descendants making our modem name of Algernon. Count 
Eustace of Boulogne was similarly distinguished. Fashion swung 
about after the Conquest, and, in the day of Henry I., Serle the 
bishop could compare bearded men of the Norman-English court 
with “ filthy goats and bristly Saracens.” The crusades, perhaps, 
were accountable for the beards which were oddly denounced as 
effeminate in the young courtiers of William Rufus. Not only 
the Greeks but the Latins in the East sometimes adopted the 
Saracen fashion, and the siege of Antioch (1098) was as unfavour- 
able to the use of the razor as that of Sevastopol. When the 
Latins stormed the town by night, bearded knights owed their 
death to the assumption that every Christian would be a shaven 
man. But for more than four centuries diversity is allowed, 
l3cards, moustaches and shaven faces being found side by side, 
although now and again one fashion or another comes uppermost 
to be followed by those nice in such matters. Henry IT. i.s a close- 
shaven king, and Richard II.’s eftigy shows but a little tuft on 
each side of the chin, tufts which are two curled locks on the chin 
of Henry IV. But Henry III. is long-bearded, Edward 11 . curls 
his beard in three great ringlets, and the third Edward’s long 
forked beard flows down his breast in patriarchal style. The 
mid-i^th century, as seen in the drawings attributed to Matthew 
Paris, is an age of many full and curled beards, although the 
region about the lips is sometimes clipped or shaved. The beard 
is common in the 14th century, the forked pattern being favoured 
and the long drooping moustache. Amongst those who ride with 
him to Canterbury, Chaucer, a bearded poet, notes the merchant’s 
” forked beard,” the white beard of the franklin and the red heard 
of the miller, but the reeve’s beard is “ shave as ny as ever he 
can.” Henry of Monmouth and his son are shaven, and there- 
after beards arc rare save with a few old folk until they come 
slowly back with the 16th century. In Ireland the statute 
enacted by a parliament at Trim in 1447 recited that no manner 
of man wlio will be taken for an Englishman should have beard 
above his mouth — the upper lip must be shaven at least every 
fortnight or be of equal growth with the nether lip, — and this 
statute remained unrepealed for nigh upon two hundred years. 
Henry VI 11 ., always a law to himself, brought back the beard to 
favour, Stowe's annals giving 1535 as the year in which he caused 
his beard “ to be knotted and no more shaven,” his hair being 
polled at the .same time. ‘ Many portraits give his fashion of 
wearing a thin moustache, whose ends met a short and squarely 
trimmed beard parted at the chin, a fashion in which he was 
followed by his brother-in-law Charles Brandon. But it is 
remarkable that those about him rarely imitated their most dread 
sovereign. While Cromwell and Howard the Admiral go clean 
shaven, the Seymour brothers, Denny and Russell, have the 
beard long and flowing. Even the forty shilling a year man, says 
I Hooper in 1548, will waste his morning time while he sets his 
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beard in order. About this time the derg>' began to break with 
the long tradition of smooth faces. A priest in 1531 is com- 
manded to abstain from wearing a beard, and Cardinal Pole, 
coming from tlie court of a bearded pope, appears bearded like a 
Greek patriarch. The law too, the church’s kinswoman, begins 
to forbid, a sign of the change, and from 1542 the society of 
Lincoln's Inn makes rules for fining and expelling those who 
appear bearded at their mess, rules which the example of exalted 
lawyers caused to be withdrawn in 1 560. 

The age of Elizabeth saw lawyers, soldiers, courtiers and 
merchants all bearded. Her ('ceils, Greshams, Raleighs, Hrakes, 
Dudleys and Walsinghams have the beard. A shaven chin such 
as that seen in the portrait of Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, is 
rare, Init the beards take a hundred fashions, and satirists and 
Puritan pamphleteers were busy with them and with the men 
who wasted hours in perfuming or starching them, in dusting 
them with orris powder, in curling them with irons and quills. 
Stubbs gives them a place amongst his abuses. “ It is a world to 
consider how iheir mowchatowes must be preserved or laid out 
from one check to another and turned up like two horns towards 
the forehead.” Of the English variety of beards Harrison has a 
good word : “ beards of which some are shaven from the chin 
like those of Turks, not a few cut short like to the beard of 
Marquess Otto, some made round like a rubbing brush, others 
with a pique de vant (O ! fine fashion) or now and then suffered to 
grow long, the barbers being grown to be so cunning in this behalf 
as the tailors. And therefore if a man have a lean and straight 
face, a Marepess Otto’s cut will make it broad and large ; if it 
be platter-like, a long slender beard will make it serni the 
narrower ; if he be wea.sel -becked, then much hair left on the 
cheeks will make the owner look big like a bowdled hen, and as 
grim as a goose, if Cornelis of Chelmersford .say true.” Neverthe- 
less he adds that “ many old men do wear no beards at all.’' 'I'he 
Elizabethan fashions continued under King James, the beard 
trimmed to a point being common wear ; but under King 
Charles there is a certain reaction, and the royal style of shaving 
the cheeks and leaving the moustache w'hose points sweep upward 
and the chin beard like a downward flame is followed by most 
of the gentry. With some the beard disappears altogether or 
remains a mere fleck below the lip. Archbishop Laud lias a 
cavalier-like chin tuft and upturned moustache, Init Abbot his 
predecessor wore the spade beard, the “ cathedral beard ” of 
Randle Holme, seen in all its dignity on the ('higwell brass ol 
Samuel Harsnett, archbishop of \’ork (died 1631), a grim figure 
with his angry moustache and a long and broad beard, cut square 
at the bottom. 

From the Restoration year the razor comes more into use. 
Young men shave clean. The restored king curls a few' dark hairs 
of a moustache over each cheek, but his brother James is shaven. 
With the reign of Queen Anne the country enters the beardless 
age, and beards, moustaches and whiskers are no more seen. In 
the 1 8th century the moustache indicated a soldier from Ijeyond 
sea. A Jew’ or a Turk was known by the beard, an appendage 
loathsome as comic. Matthew Robinson, the second Lord Rokeby , 
was indeed wearing a be;ird in 1798, but he was reckoned a mad- 
man therefor, and Phillips’s Public Character pictures him as 
“ the only peer and perhaps the only gentleman of either (ireat 
Uritain or Ireland who is thus distinguished.” 1 'hat George III, 
in his madness should have been left unshaved was a circumstance 
of his misery that wrung the hearts of all loyal folk. Hut in the 
veiy' year of 1798, when Lord Rokeby ’s image was engraved for 
the curious, the Worcestershire militia officers cjuartered near 
Brighton were copying the Austrian moustache of the foreign 
tr(X)ps, and we may note that the hair of the face, which dis- 
ajipeared when wigs came in, began to reappear as wigs went out. 
Early in the 19th century the bucks began to .show a patch of 
whisker beside the ear, and the .soldier’s moustache became a 
common sight. Before Waterloo, guard.smi!n were complaining 
that officers of humbler regiments imitated their fa.shion of the 
moustache, and by the Waterloo year most young cavalry 
officers were moustached. The Horse Artillery were the next 
moustached corps, the rest of the army, already whiskered. 


following their example in the ’fifties. But for a civilian to grow 
a mousteche was long reckoned a piece of unseemly swagger. 
Clive Newcome, it will be remembered, wore one until the 
taunting question whether he was “ going in the Guards ” shamed 
him into shaving clean. When in 1840 Mr George Frederick 
Muntz appeared in parliament with a full Ixiard there were those 
who felt that this tall Radical had taken his own strange method 
of insulting English parliamentaiy^ institutions. James W’ard, 
R.A. (d. 1859), painter of animals, was another breaker of the 
unwritten law, defending his beard in a pamphlet of eighteen 
arguments as a thing pleasing at once to the artist and to his 
Creator. Freedom in these matters only came when the tnn>ps 
were home from the Crimea, when officers who had grown beards 
and acejuired the taste for tobacco during the long months in the 
trenches showed their beards and their cigars in Piccadilly. Then 
came the Volunteer movement, and ever) man was a soldier, 
taking a soldier's licence. I'he dominant fashion was tlie 
moustache, wt>rn with long and drooping whi.skers. But the 
” Piccadilly weepiers ” of the ’sixties were out of the mode for 
the younger men when the ’eighties began, and by the end of the 
century whiskers were seen in the army only upon a few veteran 
ofticers. The fashion of clean shaving hud made some way, the 
popularity of the shaven actor having a part in this. In 1909 all 
modes of dealing with the hair of the face might be recognized, 
but the full beard had become somewhat rare in England and the 
full whiskers rarer still. The upper class showed an in(*lination 
to shave clean, although the army grudgingly recognized a rule 
which ordered the moustache to be worn. Naval men, by 
regulation, shaved or wore both beard and moustache, but their 
beards were always trimmed. Most barristers shaved the lips, 
although the last judge unable to hear an advocate whose voice a 
moustache interrupted had left the bench, dergymen followed 
the lay fashions as they did under the first Stuart kings, although 
there was still some prejudi(*e against the moustache as an 
ornament military and inappropriate. A newspaper of 1857, 
describing the appearance of Livingstone the missionary at a 
Mansion House meeting, records that he canie wearing a 
moustache, “braving the prejudices of his countrymen and thus 
evin(‘ing a courage only inferior to that exhibited by him amongst 
the savages of (.'entral Africa.” Even as late as 1884 the Pall 
Mall Gazette has some surprised comments on the beard of Bishop 
Ryle, newlv consecrated to the see of Liverpool. 

1'he footman, whose full-dress livery is the court dress of a 
hundred years ago, must show no more than the rudimentary 
whi.sker of the early eighteen-hundreds, and butler, coachman 
and groom come under the same rule. The jockey and the hunt 
whip are shaven likewise, but the courier has the whiskers and 
moustache that once marked him as a loreigncr in the English 
milor's service, and the chauffeur, a servant with no tradition 
liehind him, is often moustached, 

laistly, we may sj^euk of the practice of the R)yul house since 
England came out of the beardless century. The n-gent took 
the new fashion, and sat “ in whiskered sUite,’’ but his brother 
and successor shaved clean and disliked even the hus.sar’.s 
moustache. Ihe prince (:on.sorL wore the moustache as a young 
man, adding whiskers in later years. King ICdwurd VJI. wore 
moustache and trimmed beard, and his heir apjiarent also 
followed the fashion of many fellow admirals, (( >, ] ja ) 

BEARDSLEY, AUBREY VINCENT (1872-1898), English 
artist in black and white, was horn at Brighton on the 24th of 
August 1872. In 1883 his family settled in London, and in the 
following year he appeared in public as an “ infant musical 
phenomenon,” playing at sevciral concerts with his sisier. In 
1888 he obtained u post in an architec*t's office, and afterwards 
one in the (iuardiaii Life and Fire Insurance Oimpany (1889). 
In 1891, under the adv ice of Sir Edward Burne-Jones and i^ivis 
de C'hjivannes, lie t(Kik up art as a profession. In 1892 he 
attended the Hasses at the Westminster Sf.hool of Art . then under 
Profes.sor Brown ; and from 1893 until his death, at Mentone, on 
the i6th of March 1898, his work came continually before the 
public, arousing a storm of criticism and much hostile feeling. 
Beardsley luid an unswerving tendency towards the fantastic of 
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the gloomier and unwholesome ” sort. His treatment of most 
subjects was revolutionary ; he deliberately ignored proportion 
and perspective, and the “ freedom from convention ’’ which he 
displayed caused his work to be judged with harshness. In 
certain phases of technique he especially exceUcd ; and his earlier 
methods of dealing with the single line in conjunction with masses 
of black are in their way unsurpassed, except in the art of Japan, 
the country which probably gave his ideas some assistance. He 
was always an omamentist, rather than an illustrator ; and his 
work must be judged from that point of view. His frontispiece 
to Volpone is held by some to be, from this purely technical 
standpoint, one of the best pen-drawings of the age. His posters 
for the Avenue theatre and for Mr Fisher Unwin were among the 
first of the modem cult of that art. 

The following are the chief works which are illustrated with 
drawings by Beardsley : the Bon Mot Library, 2 'he Pall Mall 
Budget, Jind The Studio (1893), Sir Tliomas Malory's Mnrte d'Afthur 
(1893-1894), Salome (1894), The Yellow Book (1894-1895), The Savoy 
Magaiine (1896), The Rape of the Lock (t8yb). 

See also J. Pennell, The Studio (1893) ; Symons, Aubrey Beardslev 
(1898) : U. Ross, Volpone (1898) ; H. C. Marillier, The Early Work 
of Aubrey Ueardsley (1899) ; Smithers, Reproduc 4 ions of Drawings by 
Aubrey Ueardsley ; John Lane, I'he Later Works of Aubrey Beardsley 
(1901) ; R. Ross, Aufjrev Beardsley (1908). (E. F. S.) 

BEARDSTOWN, a city of Cass county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the 
W. part of the state, on the E. bank of the Illinois river, about 
1 1 1 m. N. of St Louis, Missouri. It is served by the Baltimore 
& Ohio South-Western, and the Burlington (Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy) railways, and by steaml^oats plying between it and 
St Lmis. Pop. (1890) 432b; (1000) 4827 (444 foreign-bom) ; 
(1910) 6107. The industrial establisliments of the city include 
flour, planing and saw mills, the machine shops (of the St Louis 
division) of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railway, ice 
factories, pearl button factories and a shoe ^ctor>\ The ^hing 
interests are also important. Beardstown was laid out in 1827 
and was incorporated as a city in 1896. It was named in honour 
of lliomas Beard, who settled in the vicinity in 1820. During 
the Black Hawk War (1832) it was a base of supplies for the 
Illinois troops. The old court house in which Abraham Lincoln, 
in 1854, won his famous ** Armstrong murder case/* is now used 
for a city hall. 

BEARER* strictly one who carries,*' a term used in India 
for a palanquin-bearer, and now especially for a body>servant. 
The term is also used in cemnexion with military ambulances, 
and “ bearer ’* companies formed part of the Royal Army 
Medical Cor()s until amalgamated with the field-hospitals to 
form field*ambulances (1905). In banking and commerce the 
word is applied to the holder or presenter of a cheque or draft 
not made payable to a specific person ; it has also a technical 
use, as in printing, of anything that supports pressure in 
machineiy, &c. 

BEARINGS. In engineering, a ** bearing ” is that particular 
kind of support which, besides casing the load imposed upon 
it by the shaft associated with it, allows the shaft freedom 
to revolve. Or, put in another way, a bearing forms with the 
shaft a pair of elements having one degree of freedom to turn 
relatively to one another about their common axis. The port 
of the shaft in the hearing is commonly called the journal. The 
component parts of a small bearing, pillow block, plummer 
block or pedestal, as it is variously styled, are illustrated in 
fig. 1, and these parts, put together, are further illustrated in 
fig. 2 with the shaft added. Corresponding parts are similarly 
lettered in the two illustrations. The shaft (S) is encircled by the 
(B^ and B^) made of gun metal, phosphor bronze or other 
suitable material." The lower brass fits into the main casting 
(A) in the semicircular seat provided for it. and is prevented from 
moving endways by the flanges (F, F), and from turning with the 
shaft by the jx-ojections (P, PX which fit into corresponding 
recesses in the casting (A), on? of which is shown at p. After the 
shah has been plac^ in position, the upper brass (B^) and the 
cap (C) are put on and both are held in place by the bolts (Q^, Q.,). 
The brasses are bedded into the main casting (A) and the cap (C) 
respectively at the surfaces D, D, D, D. The complete bearing 
is hdd to the framework of tht machme by bolts (R,, R^) passing 


through holes (H, H) which are slotted to allow endwise adjust- 
ment of the whole bearing in order to facilitate the alignment of 
the shaft. Oil or other lubricant is introduced through the hole 
(G), and it pa.sses 
through the top 
brass to grooves 
or oilways cut into 
the surface of the 
brass for the pur- 
pose of distributing 
the oil unifonnly to 
the journal. 

Some form of 
lubricator is usually 
fitted at G in order 
to supply oil to the 
bearing continu- 
ously. A form of 
lubricator used for 
this purpose is 
shown in place, fig. 

2, and an enlarged 
section is shown in 
%. 3. It will be 
seen that the lubri- 
cator consists essentially of a cup the base of ^ich is pierced 
centrally by a tube which reaches to within a small distance of 
the lid of the cup inside, and projects into the oilway leading 
to the journal outside. The annular space round the tube inside 
is filled with oil which is transferred to the central tube and 
thence to the bearing by the capillary action of a cotton wick 
thrust down on a piece of wire. It is only necessary to with- 
draw the wick from the central tube to stop the supply of oil. 
The lubricator is fitted through a hole in the lid which is usually 
plugged with a piece of cane or closed by more elaborate means. 
A line of shafting would be supported by several bearings of the 



Fig. 2. 


kind illustrated, themselves supported by brackets projecting 
from or rigidly fixed to the walls of Uie workshop, or on frames 
resting on the floor, or on hangers attached to the roof girders 
or principals. 

In bearings of modern design for supporting a line shaft the 
general arrangement shown in fig. 1 is modified so that the 
alignments of the shaft can be made both vertically or horizont- 
ally by means of adjusting screws, and the brass is jointed with 
tlie supporting main body so that it is free to follow the small 
deflections of the shaft which take place when the shaft is work- 
Another modem improvement is the forma- 
tion of an oil reservoir or well in the base of the 
bearing itself, and the transference of the oil from 
this well to the shaft by means of one or two rings 
riding loosely on the shaft. The bottom part of 
the ring dips into the oil contained in the well of 
the bearing and, as the shaft rotates, the ring rolls 
on the shaR and thus carries oil up to the shaft con- 
tinuously, from which it finds its way to the surfaces fyg. 3. 

of the shaft and bearing in contact. It should be 
understood that the upper brass is slotted crossways to allow 
the ring to rest on the shaft. When the direction of the load 
carried by the bearing is constant it is unnecessary to provide 
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more than one brass ^ and the construction is modified accordingly. 
Figs. 4 and 5 show an axle box used for goods wagons on the 
Great Eastern railway^ and they also illustrate the method of 

W 



pad lubrication in general use for this kind of teiring. ITie 
main casting, A, is now uppermost, and is designed so that the 
upper part supports and constrains the spring buckle through 
which the load W is transmitted to the bearing, and tlir lower 
part inside is arranged to support the brass, B. Tlie brass is 
jointed freely with the main casting by means of a hemispherical 
hump resting in a corresponding recess in the casting. What 
may be called the cap, C, forms the lower part of the axle box, 



brush, shaped to fit the underside of the journal, w*hilst the lower 
part consists of streamers of wick resting in the oil. 'fhe oil is 
fed to the brush by the capillary action of the streamers. Tlie 
reservoirs are filled with oil tlirough the apertures P and O. 
The bottom cap is held in position by the two T'headed bolts 
Qi and Qu (fig. 5). By slackening the nuts and turning the T- 
heads fair with the slots in the cap, the cap comes right away 
and tlie axle may be examined. A leather ring L is fitted as 
shown to prevent dust from entering the axle lx)x. 

Footsteps. -A bearing arranged to support the lower end of 
a vcrtii'al shaft is called a footstep, sometimes a pivot bearing. 
lA simple form of footstep is show'n in fig. 6. A casting A, 
designed so that it can be conveniently bolted to a foundation 
block, cross beam, or bracket is bored out and fitted witli a 
brass B, which is turned inside to cany the end of the shaft S. 
The wholi; vertical load on tlie shaft is carried hv the footstep, 
so tliat it is important to arrange efficient lubricating apparatus. 
Results of experiments made on a footstep, reported in Proc. 
hist, Mech, Eug,, xSqi, show' that if a diametral groove be cut 
in the brass, as indicated at g (fig. 6), and if the oil is led to the 
centre of this groove by a channel c communicating with the 
exterior, the rotation of the shaft draw's in a plentiful .supply of 
oil which radiates from the . 

centre and makes its way r^-f^ 

1 vertically between the shaft ' 

i and the brass and finally 
overflows at the top of the 
brass. 'J‘he overflowing oil 
may be led away and may 
be re-introduced into the 
footsteps at c, Ihe rota- 
tion of the shaft thus causes 
a continuous circulation of 
oil through the footstep. 

One experiment from the 
report mentioned above 
may be quoted. A 3 in. 
shaft, revolving 128 limes 
jier minute and supported 
on a manganese bronze 
licaring lul^ricated in the 
j w'ay explained above sus- 
I lained increasing loads 
i until, at a load of 300 
. pounds per S(|uare inch of 
; the area of tlie end of the 
j shaft, it .seized. The 
I meclianiral details of a footstep may be varied for purposes of 
I adjustment in a variety of ways similarly to the variations of a 
j common bearing already explained. 

1 Thrust Block Bearing, — In cases where a hearing is required to 
: resist a longitudinal movement of the shaft thniugh it, as for 
I example in the case of the propeller shaft iif a marine engine or a 
, vertii'al sliaft supporting a heavy load not carried on a footstep, 
j the shaft is provided with one or more collars which are grooved 
with corresponding recesses in the brasses of the bearing. A 
general sketch of a thrust block for a propeller shaft is shown in 
fig. 7. There are seven collars turned on the shaft and into the 




' Pio. 7. 

but instead of supporting a second brass it is formed into an oil ^ circumferential grooves between them fit corresponding circum- 
reservoir in w'hich is arranged a pad of cotton wick woven on a 1 ferential projections on the brasses, these projections being 
tin frame. The upp)er part of the pad is formed into a kind of , formed in the case illustrated by means of half rings which are 
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fitted into grooves turned in the brasses. This method of 
construction allows an individual ring to be replaced or adjusted 
if it should get hot. The total area of the rubbing surfaces should 
be proportioned so that the average load is not more than from 50 
to 70 fi) per sq. in. Arrangements are usually made for cooling a 
thrust block with water in case of heating. The spindles of 
drilling machines, boring machine spindles, turbine shafts may be 
cited as examples of vertical shafts supported on one collar. 
Kxperiments on the friction of a collar bearing have been made 
by the Research Committee of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers (Proc. Inst, Mech. En^,f 1888). 

Roller and Ball Hearings. - If rollers are placed between tw'O 
surfaces having relative tangential motion the frictional resistance 
to be overcome is the small resistance to rolling. The rollers move 
along with a velocity equal to one half the relative velocity of the 
surfa<‘es. This way of reducing frictional resistance has been 
applied to all kinds of meclianical contrivances including bearings 
for shafts, railway axle boxes, and axle boxes for tramcars. An 
example of a roller bearing for a line shaft is illustrated in figs. 8 
and 9. 'ibe main casting. A, and cap, f’, l)olted together, form a 
spherical seating for the part of the bearing E corresponding to 
the brasses in a bearing of the usual type. Between the inside of 
the casting E and the journal are placed rollers held in posi* 
tion relutix ely to one another by a “ squirrel cage ’* casting, the 
section of the bars of which are clearly shown in the half sectional 
elevation, fig. 9. I'his squirrel < ^ge ensures that the several axes 
of the rollers keep parallel to the axis of the journal during the 
lolling motion. The rollers are made of hard tool steel, and the 




surfaces of the journal and bearing between wdiich they roll are 
hardened. 

Two rings of balls may be used instead of a single ring of 
rollers, and the kind of bull bearing thus obtained is in general 
u.se principally in connexion with bicycles and motor cars ( ee 
BirY(’i.K). In ball bearings the load is concentrated at a few 
points, the points where the balls touch the race, and in the roller 
bearing at a few lines, the lines of contact between the rollers and 
the surfaces of the journal and l)earing ; consequently the load 
which bearings of this kind carry mu.st not be great enough to 
cause any inilentalion at the points or lines of contact. Both 
rollers and balls, and the paths on which they roll, therefore, are 
made of hard material ; further, balls an<l rollers must all be 
exactly the same si/e in an individual bearing in order to dis- 
tribute the load between the points or lines of contact as uni- 
fonnly as possible. The finest workmanship is required therefore 
to make gr)0(J roller or good ball bearings. 

Bearings for llif^h Speeds and Forced Luhri cation. — \<hicn the 
shaft turns the metallic surfaces of the brass and the journal arc 
prevented from actual contact by n film of oil which is formed and 
maintained by the motion of the shaft and wdiich siistains the 
pressure betwoop the journal and the brass provided the surfaces 
are accurately formed and the supply of (»il is unlimited, 'Phis 
film changes what would otherwise be the frievion between 
metallic surfaces into a viscous resistance wdthin the film itself. 
When through a limited supply of oil or imperfect lubrication 
this film is imperfect or fails altogether and allows the journal to 
make metallic contact with the brass, the friction increases ; and 
it may increase so much that the bearing rapidly becomes hot and 
may ultimately seize, that is to say the rubbing surfaces may 
become stuck together. With the object of reducing the friction 
at the points of metallic contact and of confining the damage of a 
hot bearing to the easily renewable brass, the latter is partially. 


sometimes wholly, lined with a soft fusible metal, technically 
known as white metal, which melts away before actual seizure 
takes place, and thus saves the journal which is more expensive 
because it is generally formed on a large and expensive shaft. 
However perfectly the film fulfils its function, the work required 
to overcome the viscous resistance of the film during the con- 
tinuous rotation of the shaft appears as heat, and in consequence 
the temperature of the bearing gradually rises until the rale at 
which heat is produced is equal to the rate at which it is radiated 
from the bearing. Hence in order that a journal may revolve 
with a minimum resistance and without undue heating two 
precautions must be taken : (i) means must be taken to ensure 
tliat the film of oil is complete and never fails ; and (2) arrange- 
ments must be made for controlling the temperature should it rise 
too high. The various lubricating devices already explained 
supply sufficient oil to form a partial film, since experiments have 
shown that the friction of bearings lubricated in this way is akin 
to solid friction, thus indicating at least partial metallic contact. 
In order to supply enough oil to form and maintain a film with 
certainty the journal should be run in an oil bath, or oil should be 
supplied to tlie bearing under pressure sufficient to force it in 
between the surfaces against the load. A bearing to which forced 
lubrication and water cooling are applied is illustrated in fig. 10, 
which represents one of the bearings of a Westinghouse turbo- 
alternator installed at the power station of the Underground 
Electric Railways C ompany of London, at Lots Road, Chelsea. 
Oil flows under pressure from a tank 
on the top of a tower along a supply 
pipe to the oil inlet O, and after 
passing through the bearing and 
performing its duty as a film it falls 
away from each end of the journal 
into the bottom of the main casting, 
from which a pipe, E, conveys the 
oil back to the l)ase of the tank tower 
where it is cooled and finally pumped 
back into the tank. There is thus a 
continuous circulation of oil through 
the bearing. The space C is for cool- 
ing water ; in fact the Ixiaring is water 
jai'keted and the jacket is connected 
to a supply pipe and a drain pipe so 
that a continuous circulation may be 
maintained if desired. This bearing is 12 in. in diameter and 
48 in. long, and it carries a load of about 12-8 tons. The rise in 
temperature of the bearing under normal conditions of working 
without water circulating in the jacket is approximately 38® F. 
The speed of rotation is such that the surface velocity is about 
50 ft. per second. 

Forced lubrication in connexion with the bearings of high- 
speed engines was introduced in 1890 by Messrs Beiliss & Morcom, 
l.td., under patents taken out in the name of A. C. Pain. It 
sliould be understood that providing the film of oil in the bearing 
of an engine can be properly maintained a double-acting engine 
can be driven at a high speed without any knocking, and without 
perceptible wear of the rubbing surfaces. Fig. j 1 shows that tlie 
general arrangement of the bearings of a Beiliss Morcom 
engine arranged for forced lubrication. A small force-pump F, 
driven from the eccentric strap X, delivers oil into the pipe P, 
along which it passes to A, the centre of the right-hand main 
bearing. There is a groove turned on the inside of the brass 
from which a slanting hole leads to B. The oil when it arrives 
at thus has two paths open to it, one to the right and left of 
the groove through the bearing, the other along the slanting 
hole to B. .\t B it divides again into two streams, one stream 
going upwards to the eccentric sheave, and a part continuing 
up the pipe Q to the eccentric pin. The second stream from B 
follows the slanting hole in the crank shaft to C, where it is led 
to the big end journal through the pipe R to the crosshead pin, 
and through the slanting hole to D, where it finds its way into the 
left main bt*aring. The oil forced through each bearing falls 
away to the right and to the left of the journal and drops into 



Fig. 10. 
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the bottom of the engine framing, whence it is again fed to the 
pimp through a strainer. The parts of an engine lubricated in 
this way must be entirely enclosed. 

Load on hearings, — lire distribution 
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of pressure over the 
film of lubricant 
separating the rub- 
bing surfaces of a 
bearing is variable, 
being greatest at a 
point near but not 
at the crown of the 
brass, and falling 
away to zero in all 
directions towards 
the boundaries of 
the film. It is usual 
in practice to ignore 
this variation of 
pressure through 
the film, and to in- 
dicate the severity 
with W'hi(!h the 
bearing is loaded 
by stilting the load 
per square inch of 
tlic rubbing sur- 
faces projected on 
to the diiimetral 
plane of the jour- 
nal. Thus the pro- 
jected area of the 
surfaces of a journal 
6 in. i.i diainctcr 
and 8 in. long is 48 
sq. in., and if the 
total load ('arried 
by the healing is 
20,000 pounds, the 
bearing woul be said to carry a load of 41 7 pounds jier square 
inch. When a shaft rotates in a Ixiaring continuously in one 
direction the load per square inch with which it is safe to load 
the bearing in order to avoid undue heating is much less than if 
the motion is inlermiltont. A table of a few values of the bearing 
loads used in practice is given in the article Luiikicants. 

Jieariitp FrutioH.- If W is Iho total loatl <ni a bearing, cntl il n 
the cot- lliufiit of friiAioii the rubhiii” surfaces, tlie tiinpriilial 

resistance to turning is ex])re.ssed l>v the pioduet /xW. If r is the 
relative velocity of the rulibing surfaces, the work clone ])er second 
against fric:tion is fxWi' IchjI pounds. This cpiantity (»f work con* 
vertc*cl into lieat, and the heat produced per second is therefore 
fAWvjyyS British Thermal I njls. The coeftu u ut fx is a variable 
ejuantity, and bearing in uiiud that a propeily lubricated journal is 
separated from its supporting brass by a him of lubricant it might 
be expected that fi would hasc values characteristic of the co- 
efficient of friction between two met.ilhc surfaces, merging into t- e 
characteristics properly Indonging to fluid frictum, according as the 
oil film vaiicd from an imperfect to a pc-rfect condition, that is, 
according as the lubrication is j)artial or complete, completeness 
being attained by the use of an oil bath or by some metln>d of forced 
lubrication. This expectation is entirely borne out liy expenmeiital 
researches. Beaucliamp Tower (“ Report on Friction ExjK'rimerits,” 
Pyo(. InU. Mech. Eng.. Noveinlicr 1883) found that when oil was 
supplieil to a bearing by means of a pad the coefficient of friction 
was approximately constant with the value 1/100, thus following the 
law of solid friction ; but wdien tlic journal was lubricated by imsins 
of an oil bath the coefficient of friction varied nearly inversely as 
the load on the bearing, thus making //W constant. The tangential 
resistance in this case is characteristic of fluid frictiem since it is 
indcjieiideiit of the pressure. Tower’s expeniiu'iits were carried 
out at a nearly constant temperature. The later experiments of 
O. basche {^Zeitsch. Vercin deuUchc Ingenieure, jyo2, 46. pp. i«8i ct 
seq.) show how ^ depends upon the temperature. Lasche's mam 
results w’ith regard to the variation of /u arc briefly /uW is a con- 
stant quantitv. thus confirming Tower's earlier experiments ; fi 
practically independent of the relative velocity of the rubbing 
surfaces within the limits of 3 to 50 ft. per second ; and the 
product jttf is constant, t Ixung the temperature of the bearing. 
Writing p for the load per unit of projected area of the bearing, 
Lasche found that the result of the experiments could be expressed 



bv the simple formula constant 2, where pstho pressure* in 
kilogranis jper square centimetre, and /stlie temperature in degrees 
centigprade. If p is changed to pounds per square inch tlie constant 
m the expression is approximately 30. The expression is valid 
between limits of pressure 14 to 213 pounds per square inch, limits of 
temperature 30® to 100® C.. and between limits of velocity 3 to 50 ft. 
per second. * ‘ 

Theorv of Luhviiatinn. After the jiubhcation of Tower's experi- 
ments on journal friction Professor Oslxirnc Reynolds showed {Phil. 
"Ifans.t 1886, p. 157) thill the facts observed in connexion with a 
journal lubricated by nieaiis of an oil bath could lie explained by a 
theory based upon the general jirinciph's of the motion of a viscous 
fluid. It is first established as an e.s.seulial part of the theory that 
the radius of the brass must be .slightly greatei than the radius of 
the journal as indicated in fig. 12, where ] is the centre of the journal 
and 1 the centre ol the brass. 

Given this difference of ciirva 
ture and a sufficient supply of 
oil. the rotation of the journal 
jiroduces and maintains an oil 
film between tlie rubbing sur- 
; faces, the circumlerential ex- 
! tent of which dejiends upon 
■ the rule of the oil su|>|>iy and 
; t he external load. Witli jin un 
limited Mipply of oil. that is 
I with oil-bat li lubrication, the 

• film extends continuously to 
, the extremities of the brass, 

' unl<‘ss such I'x tension would 
I lead to negative juessures and 
; therefore to a discontinuity, 

; in which case the film ends 
. where tin* pressures in the 
I film become negative. The 

; minimum distance l>elwt*en the jonin.d and the brass octurs at 
! the point T1 (tig. 12), cm the off side of the jioint O wdiere llie line 
: of action of the load ruts tin* surface of the jonmal. 'I'o the right 
' and left of 11 the thickness ot the film gradually incn'ases, tins lu'ing 
j the condition that the oil How to and troin tlie film may be .uito- 
; nuitically niaiiitainc'd. With an unlimited suj)ply oi oil the juuiit H 
I moves larther from O as the load increases until it reaches a inaxi- 

* mum distance*, and then it moves back again towards O as tin* 
I loacl is further imreased until a limiting leiad is leachi'd at which 
I the* pressure in llu* lilm bet:omes negative* at the* boundaries ol tlie 

film, when the, beumelaries reieele* treun the edges of the* brass as 
though the •nj>j>ly of e>il were* liinite el. 

In the malhe’inalie.al d(‘ve‘lopme*nt of the* lhee)rv it is first nee'essarv 
to define the coelhcieiit of viscosity. This is done as follows : (f 
two jiaiallel surface*s AB, CD arc* Ke*}»arateel by a viscenis film, and il 
wlul.st CD js jix(‘el .\f> inovis in a tangential diiectiem with velocity 
D, the surface of the* film in cemlae t will) (*D clings te) it and re*niains 
at rest, wh’l ,1 the lower surface* of the film edings tf> and meive'S W'ith 
the surface .\B At inteTinefliate peiints jn the* tilni the tange'iitial 
iiie>tion <»l tlu* fluid will vaiy uniteiimly frenn zero le) U, and the 
tangential re*sistance* will be 1*" where fx is tlie ceieflicicnt of 

xisco.ity anel // is ilie tliickness of tlie film. With this cl(*rinitu>n e)f 
vi c'osity and fn>m the* ge*ne ral ef|nations n*j >re.scMit mg the* stress m 
a viscous fluid, the* following eejuation is c*stal)lisli(‘d, giving the 
telatiem.s l>etwce*n tlie* j)res.siire at any jxunt in the film, h the tliicK- 
ness oi the film at a jseml a mc*asuicd round llu* cire imifere*nct* «»f the* 
journal in the* diree'liejii of relative motion, and I’ the* re*l,ilive- tan- 
gential velcKily of the surface's, 

d / . . dp \ ^ . dh , . 

dxV'ilv)' rf,t 

In this equation all the ejuantities are inde)>e*nde>nt eif the co-ordinate 
jiarallel to the axis efl the journal, and D is constant. 'Ihc* thickne'.ss 
ol the film h IS some, tunc,liem ol and f'U a journal lTofesbe>r 
Reyiwld.s lakes llie form, 

h (i\i i csin(u 0 .jI » 

in which the various ejuantities have the- .signiticaiice indie .tied in 
fig. 12. Reducing anel inte'gratmg equation (i) with this value* of h 
it l>rcom«*s 

dp CiRnV>c\siitlO (f»u) 
d 0 ~ 1 fsio {li 


(^) 


^j, being the value* of 0 for w'liich llu? pressure is a maximum. In 
order to inlt*grate* this the* right hand siclc* is expanekd into .1 tngonej- 
metrical senes, the values of the coellicienls are comjnited, and the 
inte'gration is effecl(*el te*rm by term. If, as suggeste*d liy iVede-s.soi 
J. Perry, the value of h is taken to be h~h^-^ ax-, wIvm* //„ is the 
minimum thickness of the film, the et|uation reduces fo the form 

dp _ r_ 

dx ~ {h„ ax^)'^ (Ao + 

and this can be integrated. The process of reduction fpnn the lonn 
(i) to the form (0 with the latter value of h, is shown in full in Thr 
Calculus for I.ngineers by )^rofes.sor Perry (j>. itD. final 

.solution of eejuation (3), giving the pressure m l<*rms ot x. 


( 3 ) 
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Professor Reynolds, applying the results of his investigation to 
one of Tovror's experiments, plotted the pressures through the film 
both circumferentially and longitudinally, and the agreement with 
the observed pre^un* of the experiment was exceedingly close. The 
whole investigation of Professor Reynolds is a remarkable one, and 
is in fact the first real explanation of the fact that oil is able to in- 
sinuate itself between the journal and the brass of a bearing carrying 
a heavy load. (See also Lubrication.) (W. E. D.) 

BEAR-LEADER, formerly a man who led bears about the 
country. In the middle ages and Tudor times these animals 
were chiefly used in the brutal sport of bear-baiting and were 
led from village to village. Performing bears were also common, 
and are even still sometimes seen perambulating the country 
with their keepers, generally Frenchmen or Italians. The 
phrase “ bear-leader has now come colloquially to mean a 
tutor or guardian, who escorts any lad of rank or wealth on his 
travels. 

B£ARN, formerly a small frontier province in the south of 
France, now included within the department of Basses-Pyr6n^es. 
It was bounded on the W. by Soule and Lower Navarre, on the 
N. by Chalo.sse, Tursan and Astarac; E. by Bigorre and S. by the 
Pyrenees. Its name can be traced back to the town of Bene- 
harmim (T^escar). The civitas Beneharnensium was included in 
the Novempopulartia, It was conquered by the Vascones in the 
6th century, and in 819 became a viscotmty dependent on the 
dukes of Aquitaine — a feudal link which was broken in the 
iith century, when the viscounts ceased to acknowledge any 
suzerain. They then reigned over the two dioceses of Lescar 
and Oloron ; but their capital was Morlatis, where they had a 
mint which was famous throughout the middle ages. In the 
1 3th century Gaston VII., of the Catalonian house of Moncade, 
made Orthez his seat of government. His long reign (1229-1290) 
was a perpetual struggle with the kings of France and England, 
each anxious to assert his suzerainty over B6arn. As Gaston 
left only daughters, the viscounty passed at his death to the 
family of Foix, from whom it was transmitted through the 
houses of (irailly and Albret to the Bourbons, and they, in the 
person of Henry IV., king of Navarre, made it an apanage of 
the crown of France. It was not formally incorporated in the 
royal domains, however, until 1620. None of these political 
changes weakened the independent spirit of the B^niais. From 
the nth century onward, they were governed by their own 
special customs or fors. These were drawn up in the language 
of the country, a Romance dialect (1288 being the date of the 
most ancient written code), and arc remarkable for the manner 
in which they define the rights of the sovereign, determining 
the reciprocal obligations of the viscount and his subjects or 
vassals. Moreover, from the i2th century B6arn enjoyed a kind 
of representative government, with cours plentcres composed of 
deputies from the three estates. From 1220 onw'ard, the 
judiciary powers of these assemblies were exercised by a cour 
majour of twelve barons jurats charged with the duty of main- 
taining the integrity of the fors. When Gaston - PhoebiKs 
wished to establish a regular annual hearth-tax (/owage) in the 
viscounty, he convoked the deputies of the three estates in 
assemblies called etats. These soon acquired extensive political 
and financial powers, which continued in operation till 1789. 
Although, when Hearn W'us annexed to the domains of the crown, 
it was granted a conseil (PSiat and a parlement, which sat at l*au, 
the province also retained its fors until the Revolution, 

Soc also Olluigaray, Hi'doire dc h'oix, liiatn et Kavanc (iOoq) ; 
Pierro di* Marca, Histnirc di^ Bairn (U>4o). This work does m)t go 
beyond thi* ond of the i.Uh century ; it contains a large number ot 
docunumts. Eaget de Banrc. Essah historiqor^ snr If Btarrt (1818) ; 
Les Fors dr by Mazuiv and Hatoulet (1839), completed by 

I. Briss;iud and P. Roge in Testes additionml^ aitv anciens Fors de 
niarn (hk> 5) ; l>on (\idier, EUats dr Biarn depitis leur ortptne 
jusqu^au c(mimenceme.nt du XV B $Ucle (1888). (C. B.^) 

BEAS or Bias, a river of India. The Beas, which was the 
Hyphasis of the Greeks, is one of the Fi\’c Rivers of the Punjab. 
It issues in the snowy mountains of Kulu at an altitude of 
13,326 ft. above sea-level, flows through the Kangra valley and 
the plains of the Punjab, and finally joins the Sutlej after a 
course of 290 m. It crossed by a railway bridge near 
Jullundur. 


BEAT (a word common in various forms to the Teutonic 
languages; it is connected with the similar Romanic words 
derived from the Late Lat. baitere), a blow or stroke ; from the 
many applications of the verb ** to beat come various meanings 
of the substantive, in some of which the primary sense has 
become obscure. It is applied to the throbbing of the pulse or 
heart, to the beating of a drum, either for retreat, or charge, or 
to quarters ; in music to the alternating sound produced by the 
striking together of two notes not exactly of the same pitch (see 
Sound), and also to the movement of the baton by which a 
conductor of an orchestra or chorus indicates the time, and to 
the divisions of a bar. As a nautical term, a “ beat is the 
zigzag course taken by a ship in sailing aganist the wind. The 
application of the word to a policeman’s or sentry’s round comes 
either from beating a covert for game and hence the term means 
an exhaustive search of a district, or from the repeated strokes 
of the foot in constantly walking up and down. In this sense 
the word is used in America, particularly in Alabama and 
Mississippi, of a voting precinct. 

BEATIFICATION (from the Lat. beaius, happy, blessed, and 
jacere, to make), the art of making ble.ssed ; in the Roman 
Catholic Church, a stage in the process of canonization (q.v,), 

BEATON (or Betiiune), DAVID, {c, 1494-1546), Scottish 
cardinal and archbishop of St Andrews, was a younger son of 
John Beaton of Balfour in the county of I"ife, and is said to have 
been lx)m in the year 1494. He was educated at the universities 
of St Andrew's and Glasgow, and in his sixteenth year was sent to 
Paris, where he studied civil and canon law. About this time he 
was presented to the rectory of (iimpsie by his uncle James 
Beaton, then archbishop of Glasgow. When James Beaton was 
translated to St Andrews in 1522 he resigned the rich abbacy of 
Arbroath in his nephew's favour, under reservation of one half of 
the revenues to himself during hLs lifetime. The great ability of 
Beaton and the patronage of his uncle ensured his rapid promo- 
tion to high offices in the church and kingdom. He was sent by 
King James V. on various missions to France, and in 1528 was 
appointed keeper of the privy seal. lie took a leading part in the 
negotiations connected with the king’s marriages, first with 
Madeleine of France, and afterwards with Mary of Guise. At the 
French court he was held in high estimation by King Francis I., 
and was consecrated bishop of Mirepoix in Languedoc in 
December 1 537. On the 20th of Decern ber 1 538 he was appoin ted 
a cardinal priest by Pope Paul III., under the title of St Stephen 
in the Coelian HiU. He was the only Scotsman who had been 
named to that high office by an undisputed right, Cardinal 
Wardlaw, bishop of Glasgow', having received his appointment 
from the anti-pope Clement VJI. On the death of Archbishop 
James Beaton in 1539, the cardinal was raised to the primatial 
see of Scotland. 

Beaton w'as one of King James's mo.st trusted advisers, and it 
was mainly due to his iiifluence that the king drew closer the 
P'rcnch alliance and refused Henry VIII.’s overtures to follow 
him in his religious policy. On the death of James in Decjember 
1 542 he attempted to assume office as one of the regents for the 
infant sovereign Mary, founding his pretensions on an alleged will 
of the late king ; but his claims were disregarded, and the earl of 
Arran, head of the great house of Hamilton, and next heir to the 
throne, was declared regent by the estates. The cardinal was, by 
order of the regent, committed to the custody of Lord Seaton ; 
but his imprisonment was merely nominal, and he was soon again 
at lilx?rty and at the head of the f>arty opposed to the English 
alliance. Arran too was soon w'on over to his views, dismissed 
the preachers by whom he had been surrounded, and joined the 
cardinal at Stirling, where in September 1543 Beaton crowned 
the young queen. In the same year he was raised to the office of 
chancellor of Scotland, and was appointed protonotaiy' apostolic 
and legate a latere by the pope. Had Beaton confined himself to 
secular politics, his strenuous opposition to the plans of Henry 
VITT. for the subjugation of Scotland would have earned him the 
lasting gratitude of his countrymen. Unfortunately politics were 
inextricably interw'oven with the religious controversies of the 
time, and resistance to English influence involved resistance to 
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tte activities of the reformers in the church, whose ultimate 
victoiy has obscured the cardinal’s genuine merits as a statesman. 
During lifetime of his uncle, B^ton had shared in the efforts 
of the hierarchy to suppress the reformed doctrines, and pursued 
the same line of conduct still more systematically after his 
elevation to the primacy. I'he popular accounts of persecu- 
tion for which he was responsible are no doubt exaggerated, and 
it sometimes ceased for considerable periods so far as capital 
punishments were concerned. When the sufferers were of humble 
rank not much notice was taken of them. It was otherwise when 
a more distinguished victim was selected in the person of Geoige 
Wishart. Wishart had returned to Scotland, after an absence of 
several years, about the end of 1544. His sermons produced a 
great effect, and he was protected by several barons of the 
English faction. These barons, with the knowledge and approba- 
tion of icing Henry, were engaged in a plot to assassinate the 
cardinal, and in this plot Wishart is now proved to have been a 
willing agent. The cardinal, though ignorant of the details of the 
plot, perhaps suspected Wishart’s knowledge of it, and in any 
case was not sorry to have an excuse for seizing one of the most 
eloquent supporters of the new opinions. For some time he was 
unsuccessful ; but at last, with the aid of the regent, he arrested 
the preacher, and carried him to his castle of St Andrews. On the 
28th of February 1546 Wishart was brought to trial in the 
cathedral before the cardinal and other judges, the regent 
declining to take any active part, and, being found guilty of 
heresy, was condemned to death and burnt. 

The death of Wishart produced a deep effect on the Scottish 
people, and the cardinal became an object of general dislike, 
which encouraged his enemies to proceed with the* design they 
had formed against him. Naturally resolute and fearless, hie 
seems to have under- estimated his danger, the more so since his 
power had never seemed more secure, lie crossed over to Angus, 
and took part in the wedding of his illegitimate daughter with the 
heir of the earl of Crawford. On his return to St Andrews he 
took up his residence in the castle. The conspirators, the chief 
of whom were Norman Leslie, master of Rothes, and William 
Kirkaldy of Grange, contrived to obtain admission at daybreak 
of the 29th of May 1546, and murdered the cardinal under 
circumstances of horrible mockery and atrocity. 

The character of Beaton has already Ijecn indicated. As a 
statesman he was able, resolute, and in his general policy patriotic. 
As an ecclesiastic he maintained the privileges of the hierarchy 
and the dominant system of belief conscientiously, but always 
with harshness and sometimes with cruelty. His immoralities, 
like his acts of persecution, were exaggerated by his opponents ; 
but his private life was undoubtedly a scandal to religion, and ha.s 
only the excuse that it was not worse than that of most of his 
order at the time. The authorship of the writings ascribed to him 
in several biographical notices rests on no better authority tlian 
the apocryphal statements of Thomas Dempster. 

Beaton’s uncle, James Beaton, or Bethune (d. 1539), arch- 
bishop of Glasgow and St Andrews, was lord treasurer of Scotland 
before he became archbishop of Glasgow in 1509, was clmncellor 
from 1513 to 1526, and was appointed archbishop of St Andrews 
and primate of Scotland in 1522. lie was on** of the regenis 
during the minority of James V., and was chiefly responsible for 
this king’s action in allying himself with France and not with 
England. He burned Patrick Hamilton and other heretics, and 
died at St Andrews in Septemlw 1539. 

This prelate must not be confused with another, James Beaton, 
or Bethune (1517-1603), the last Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Glasgow. A son of John Bethune of Auchmuty and a nephew of 
Cardinal Beaton, James was a trusted adviser of the Sc</ttish 
regent, Mary of Lorraine, widow of James V., and a determined 
foe of the reformers. In 1552 he was consecrated archbishop of 
Glasgow, but from 1560 until his death in 1603 he lived in Paris, 
acting as ambassador for .Scotland at the French court. 

Sec John Knox, of the Reformation in Scotland, cd. D. 
(1846-1864): John Spottiawoode. archbishop of St Andrews, Hi&t. 
of the Church of Scotland (Sfiottiswoode Soc., 1847-1851) ; Art. in 
Diet, of Nat. Biog. and works there quoted ; and iJang, Htsi. of 
Scotland, vols. i. and ii. (1900-1902). 


BEATRICE* a city and the county-scat of Gage county, in S.E. 
Nebraska, U.S.A., about 40 m. S. of Lincoln. Pop. (looc) 7875 
^52 foreign-born); (1910) 0356. It is served bv the Chicago, 
Burlington Ifi Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island ^ Pacific, and 
the Union Pacific railways. Beatrice is the seat of tJie state 
institute for feeble ‘mitided youth, and has a Carnegie library. 
The city is very prettily situated in the valley of the Big Blue 
river, in the midst of a fine agricultural region. Among its 
manufactures arc dair)*’ products (there is a large creamery), 
canned goods, flour and grist mill products, ga.soline engines, 
well-machinery, barbed wire, tiles, ploughs, windmills, com- 
buskers, and hay-balers. Beatrice was founded in 1857, becoming 
the county-.seat in the same year. It was reacheil by its first 
railway and was incorporated as a town in 1871, was chartered as 
a city in 1873, and in igoi liecame a city of the first class. 

BEATTIE, JAMES (i735-"i8o3), Scottish poet and writer on 
philosophy, was born at J^urencekirk, Kincardine, Scotland, 
on the 25th of October 1735. father, a small fanner and 
shopkeeper, died when he was very young ; but an elder brother 
sent him to Marischal ('ollege, AbtTdeen, where he gained a 
bursary. In 1753 he was appointed schoolmaster of Fordoun 
in his native county. Here he had as neighlxiurs the eccentric 
Francis Garden (afterwards Ixird Gardimstune, judge of tlie 
supreme court of Saitland), and Lord Monboddo. In 1758 he 
liecame an usher in the grammar school of Aberdeen, and two 
years later he was made professor of moral philosophy at 
Marischal ('ollege. Here he Ixfcame closely acquainted with 
Dr Thomas Reid, Dr (ieorge ( ampb(*ll, Dr Alexander Gerard 
and otliers, who formed a kind of literary or philos<^)phic society 
known as the “ Wise Glub.” 'fhey met once a fortnight to 
discuss speculative questions, David Hume's philosophy being 
an especial object of criticism. In 1761 Beattie published a 
small volume of Original Poems and Translations, which con- 
tained little work of any value. I ts author in later days destroyed 
all the copies he found. In 1770 Beattie published his Essay 
on the Nature and Immutability of Truth in opposition to sophistry 
and scepticism, the object of which, as explainer) by its author, 
was to “ prove tlie universality and immutability of moral 
sentiment” (letter to Sir W. Forbes, 17th January 1765). It 
was in fact a direct attack on. Hume, and pjirt of its great popu- 
larity was due to the fact. Hume is said to have justly com- 
plained that Beattie “ had not used him like a gentleman,” but 
made no answer to the book, which has no philosojfliical value. 
Beattie's portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, hangs at Marischal 
College, Alx^rdeen, The philosopher is painted with the Kssay 
on Truth in his hand, while a figure of Truth thrusts down 
three figures rej)re.senting, according to Sir W. Forbes, sophistry, 
scepticism and infidelity. Reynolds in a letter to Beattie 
(February 1774) intimates that he is well enough pleased that 
one of the figures is identified with Hume, and that lie intended 
Voltaire to be one of the group. Beattie visited J^indon in j 773, 
and was received with the greatest honour bv George III., who 
conferred on him a pension of £200 a year. In 1771 and 1774 
he published the first and second jiarts of The Minstrel, a poem 
whic'h met wdth great and immediate succtrss. 'I'hc Spenserian 
stanza in which it is written is managed with smoothness and 
skill, and there arc many fine de.scriplions of natural scenery. 
It is entirely on his jioctry that BeHtlie’.s reputation rests. Tlwi 
best-known of his minor poems are ‘ The Hermit ” and ” Retire- 
ment.” 

In 1773 he was offered the chair of moral philosophy at Edin- 
burgh University, but did not accept it. Beattie made many 
friends, and lost none. “ We all love Beattie,” said Dr Johnson. 
“ Mrs Thrale .says, if ever she has another husband she will lia\'e 
him,” He was in high favour too with Mrs Montagu and the 
other has blcus, Beattie was unfortunate in his doniestic life. 
Mary Dunn, whom he married in 1767, became insane, and his 
two sons died just us they were attaining manhood. The elder, 
James Hay Beattie, a young man of great proinLse, who at the 
age of nineteen had lieen associated with his father in his pro- 
fessorship, died in T790. In 1794 the father published Essays 
and Fragments m Prose and Verse by James Hay Beattie witli a 
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touching memoir. The younger brother died in 1796. Beattie 
never recovered from this second bereavement. His mind was 
seriously aficcted, and, although he continued to lecture occa- 
sionally, he neither wrote nor studied. In April 1799 he had a 
stroke of paralysis, and died on the 18th of August 1803. 

Beattie's other poetical works include The Judgment of Paris 
(1765), and ** Verses on the death of [Charles] Churchill,” a 
bitter attack which the poet afterwards suppressed. The best 
editiw is the Poeticd Works (1831, new ed. 1866) in the Aldine 
Edition of the British Poets, with an admirable memoir by 
Alexander Dyce. 

See also An Account of the Life of James Beattie (1804). by A. 
Bower ; and An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie 
{1807), by Sir William Forbes ; a quantity of new material is to bo 
found in Beattie and his Friends ( 1 904), by the poet’s grcat-grand-niccc. 
Margaret Forl)es ; and James Beattie, the Minstrel. Some Unpub- 
lished Letters, edited l^y A. Mackic* (Aberdeen, 1908). 

BEATUS, of I^iehana and Valcavado, Spanish priest and monk, 
theologian and geographer, was born about 730, and died in 798. 
About 776 he published his Commentaria in Apocalypsin, con- 
taining one of the oldest (.'hristian world-maps. He took a 
prominent part in the Adoptionist controversy, and wrote 
against the views of Felix of Urgcl, especially as upheld by 
Elipandus of Iblcdo. As confessor to Queen Adosinda, wife of 
King Silo of Oviedo (774-783), and as the master of Alcuin an<l 
Kthcrius of Osma, Beatus exercised wide influence. His original 
map, which was probably intended to illustrate, above all, the 
distribution of the Apostolic missions throughout the world- 
depicting the head of Peter at Rome, of Andrew in Achaia, of 
Thomas in India, of James in Spain, and so forth — has survived 
in ten more or less modified copies. One only of these — the 
‘‘Osma” of 1203 — preserves the Apostolic pictures; among 
the remaining examples, that of “St Sever,” now at Paris, and 
dating from alM)iit 1030, is the most valuable ; that of “ Valca- 
yado,” recently in the Ashburnham Library, executed in 970, 
is the earliest; that of “Turin,” dating from about 1100, is 
perhaps the most curious. Three others — “ Valladolid ” of 
al)out 1035, ** Madrid ” of 1047, and “ London ” of 1109 — are 
derivatives of the “ Valcavado-Ashburnham ” of 970 ; the 
eighth, “ Paris II,” is connected, though not very intimately, 
with “ St Sever,” otherwise “ Paris 1 ” ; the ninth and tenth, 

“ Gerona ” and “Paris III,” belong to the Turin group of 
Beatus maps. All these works are emphatically of “ dark-age ” 
character ; very seldom do they suggest the true forms of 
countries, seas, rivers or mountains, but they embody some useful 
information as to early medieval conditions and history. St 
Isidore appears to be their principal authority ; they also draw, 
directly or indirectly, from Orosius, St Jerome, St Augustine, 
and probably from a lost map of chissical antitjuity, represented 
in a measure by the Peutinger Table of the 13th century. 

The chief MSS. of the Commentaria in Apocalypsin are (1-3) 
Paris. National Library, l^t. 8878 ; l.at, noiiv, acq. I3r»0 and 2290 ; j 
(4) Ashburnham MSS. xv. ; (5) London. B. Mus.,‘ Addit. MSS. I 
JJby.S: (/») Turin. National Library i. ii. (i) ; (7) Valladolid, Xhii- 
v<Tsitv Liluary, 22<) ; (8) the MS. in the Ei)iscopal T.ibrary at Osma, 
inOhK'astile. 

'there is only one complete edition of the text, that by Florejt 
(Madrid, 1770). Sec also Konrad Miller, Vie WelthaHe des Beatus. 
Heft 1. ot Mappaemtuidt : die dltesten Weltharten (Stuttgart. 1805); 
d’Avezac in Annales de . . . geographic (June 1870) ; Beazley, 
Dawn of Modern Geography, i. 387-3S8 (1897); 540*550: 50T- 

^5 (1 00 1). ' (CR. B.) 

BEAUCAIRE, a town of south-eastern France, in the depart- 
ment of Card, 17 m. 1 C. by S, of NSmes on the Paris-Lyon railway. 
Pop. (1906) 7284.* Beaucaire is situated on the right bank of the 
Rhone, opposite Tarascon, with which it is connected by two 
handsome bridges, a suspension-bridge of four .spans and 1476 ft. 
in length, and a railway bridge. A triangular keep, a chapel, 
and other remains (»f a ch«itcau (13th and 14th centuries) of the 
counts of Toulouse stand on the rocky pine-clad hill w^hich rises 
to the north of the town ; the chapel, dedicated to St Louis, 
lielongs to the latest period of Romanesque architecture, and 
contains fine sculptures. The town derives celebrity from the 
great July fair, which has been held here annually since the 12th 
centur\^ but has now lost its former importance (see Fair^ 


Beaucaire gives its name to the canal which communicates with 
the sea (near Aigues-Mortes) and connects it with the Canal «du 
Midi, forming part of the line of communication between the 
Rhone and the Garonne. The town is an important port on the 
Rhone, and its commerce, the chief articles of which are wine, and 
freestone from quarries in the vicinity, is largely water-borne. 
Among its industries are distilling and the manufacture of 
furniture, and the preparation of vermicelli, sausages and other 
provision.s. 

Beaucaire occupies the site of the ancient Ugernum, and 
several remains of the Roman city have been discovered, as well 
as (in 1734) the road that led from Nimes. The present name 
is derived from Bellum Quadrum, a descriptive appellation 
applied in the middle ages either to the chateau or to the rock 
on which it stands. In 1125 Beaucaire came into the possession 
of the counts of 1 oulousc, one of whom, Raymund VL, estab- 
lished the importance of its fairs by the grant of privileges. In 
the Wars of the i.eague it suffered severely, and in 1632 its 
castle was destroyed by Richelieu. 

BEAUCE (Lat. Belsia), a physical region of north-central 
France, comprising large portions of the departments of Eure-et- 
Loir and Loir-et-('her, and also extending into those of Loiret 
I and Seine-et-Oise. It has an area of over 2800 scj. m., its limits 
l)eing roughly defined by the course of the Essonne on the E., 
of the Loire on the S., and of the Brenne, the Loir and the Eure 
towards the W., though in the latter direction it extends some- 
what beyond these I boundaries. The Beaucc is a treeless, arid 
and monotonous plain of limestone formation ; windmills and 
church spires are the only prominent features of the landscape. 
Apart from the rivers on its borders, it is watered by insigni- 
ficant streams, of which the Gonie in the west need alone be 
mentioned. 'J'lie inhabitants live in large villages, and are 
occupied in agriculture, particularly in the cultivation of wheat, 
for which tlie Beauce is celebrated, ('lover and lucerne arc 
the other leading crops, and large flocks of sheep are kept in the 
region. Chartres is its chief commercial centre. 

BEAUCHAMP, the name of several Important English families. 
The baronial house of Beauchamp of Bedford was founded at 
the Conquest by Hugh de Beauchamp, who received a barony 
in Bedfordshire. His eldest son Simon left a daughter, whose 
husband Hugh (brother of the count of Meulan) was created 
earl of Bedford by Stephen. But the heir-male. Miles de Beau- 
champ, nephew of Simon, held Bedford Castle against the king 
in 1 1 37-1 T 38. From his brother Payn descended the barons of 
Bedford, of whom William held Bedford Castle against the royal 
forces in the struggle for the Oeat C'harter, and was afterwards 
made prisoner at the battle of Lincoln, while John, who sided 
with the barons under Simon de Montfort, fell at Evesham. 
With him the line ended, but a younger branch was seated at 
Eaton Socon, Beds, where the earthworks of their castle remain, 
and held tlieir barony there into the 14th century. 

The Beauchamps of Elmley, Worcestershire, the greatest 
house of the name, were founded by the marriage of Walter de 
Beauchamp with the daughter of Urise d’Abetot, a Domesday 
baron, which brought him the shrievalty of Worcestershire, the 
office of a royal steward, and large estates. His descendant 
William, of Elmley, married Isabel, sister and eventually heiress 
to William Mauduit, earl of Warwick, and their son succeeded 
in 1268 to Warwick Castle and that earldom, which remained 
with his descendants in the male line till 1445. The earls of the 
Beauchamp line played a great part in English history. Guy, 
the 2nd, distinguished himself in the Scottish campaigns of 
Edward I., who warned him at his death against Piers Gaveston. 
Under Edw'ard II. he was one of the foremost foes of Piers, who 
had styled him “ the black cur of Arden,” and with whose death 
he was closely connected. As one of the “ lords ordainers ” he 
was a recognized leader of the opposition to Edward II. By 
the heiress of the Tonis he left at his death in 1315 a son Earl 
Thomas, who distinguished himself at Crecy and Poitiers, was 
marshal of the English host, and, with his brother John, one of 
the founders of the order of the Garter. In 1369 his son Earl 
Thomas succeeded ; from 1376 to 1379 he was among the lords 
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Striving for reform, and in the latter year he was appointed 
governor to the king. Under Richard 11 . he joined the lords 
appellant in their opposition to the king and his ministers, and 
was in power with them 1388-1389 ; treacherously arrested by 
Richard in 1397, he was imprisoned in the Tower of London (the 
Beauchamp Tower being called after liim), but liberated by 
Henry IV. on his triumph (1399). In 1401 he was succeeded 
by his son Earl Richard, a brave and chivalrous warrior, who 
defeated Owen Glendower, fought the Percys at Shrewsbury, 
and, after travelling in state through Europe and the Holy Liuid, 
was employed against the Lollards and afterwards as lay 
ambassador from England to the council of Constance (1414). 
He held command for a time at Calais, and took an active part 
in the French campaigns of Henry V., wlio created him earl 
and count of Aumalc in Normandy. He had charge of the 
education of Henry VI., and in 1437 was ajipointed lieutenant 
of France and of Normandy. Hying at Rouen in 1439, he left 
by Isabel, widow of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Worcester, a 
son, Earl Henry, who was created duke of Warwick, 1445, 
is alleged, but witliout authority, to liave been crowned king of 
the Isle of W’ight by Henry \'I. lie died, the last of his line, in 
June 1445. On the death of Anne, his only child, in 1449, his 
vast inheritance ptissed to Anne, his sister of the whole blood, 
wife of Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury (“ the Kingmaker''), 
who thereupon became earl of Warwick. 

Of the c^adel branches of the house, the oldest w'as that of 
Powyke and Alcester, whicli obtained a barony in 1447 and 
became extinct in 1496 ; from it sprang the Beauchamps, Lords 
St Amand from i44<S, of whom was Richard, bishoj) of SaUsbur)% 
first cliancellor of the order of the Garter, and who l)ecame 
extinct in 1508, being the last known male heirs of the race. 
Another cadet was Sir John Beauchamp of Holt, minister of 
Richard II., who was created Lord Bcaiu liamp of Kidderminster 
(the first baron created by patent) 1387, but beheaded 13H8 : 
the barony became extinct with his S(jn in 1400. Roger, Ixird 
Beauchamp of Bletsoc, summoned in 1363, is said to have been 
descended from the Pow)^ke branch ; his line ended earl> in the 
15th century. Later cadets were John, brother of the 3rd carl, 
who carried the standard at Grecy, became captain of (‘alais, 
and was summoned as a peer in 1350, but died unmarried ; and 
William, brother of the 4th earl, who was distinguished in the 
French w'ars, and succeeding to the lands of the Lords Aber- 
gavenny was summoned in that barony 1392 ; his son was created 
carl of Worcester in 1420, but died without male issue in 1422 ; 
from his daughter, who married Sir Edward Neville, descended 
the Lords Abergavenny. 

The Lords Beauchamp of “ Hache ’’ (1299-1361) were so 
named from their seat of Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset, and 
were of a w^holly distinct family. I’heir title, “ Beauchamp ol 
Ilache,” was revived for the Seymours in 1536 and 1559. 'fhe 
title of “ Beauchamp of Powyke ” was revived as a barony in 
1806 forRichard Lygon( descended through females from the Bctau- 
champs of Powyke), who was created Earl Beauchamj) in 1815. 

See Sir W. Dfisrdale, Barnnaf*e (1675-1676) and Warwickshire 
(2n<I ed., 1730): G. E. Cfokaync], Complete Peerage (1887-1 8<)8) ; 
W. Cowrthope, Pows Roll (1859) ; and J. H. Round, Geoffrey de 
Mandcvillc (1892). (J- H. R.) 

BEAUCHAMP, ALPHONSE DE, French historian and man of 
letters, was born at Monaco in 1767, and died in 1832. In 1784 
he emtered a Sardinian regiment of marines, but on the outbreak 
of war with the French Republic, he refused to fight in what he 
considered an unjust cause, and was imprisoned for .several 
months. After being liberated he took up his residence in Paris, 
where he obtained a post in one of the government offices. ( )n 
the fall of Robespierre, Beauchamp wa.s transferred to the bureau 
of the minister of police, and charged with the superintendenc:e of 
the press. This situation opened up to him materials of which he 
made use in his first and most popular historical work, Histoire 
de la Vendee et des Chouans, 3 vols. , 1 806. 'Hie book , received with 
great favour by the people, was displeasing to the authorities. 
The third edition was confiscated ; its writer was deprived of his 
post, and in 1809 was compelled to leave Paris and take up his 
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abode in Reims. In i8ii he obtained permission to return, and 
again received a government appointment. This he had to resign 
on the Restoration, hut was rewarded with a small pension, 
which was continued to his widtiw after his death. 

Beauchamp wrote extensively for the public journals and for 
the magazines. His biograpliical and historical works are 
numerous, and those dealing with contemporary events are 
valuable, owing to the sources at his disposal," They must, 
however, be used with great caution. 'I'he following are worth 
mention: — fzc poltUquCy miUtaire el privee du genial Moreau 
(1814); Caiastrophe de Murat, ou Recii de la dernier e r Solution de 
Naples (1815) ; Histoire de la guerre d'Kspagne et du Portugal, 
idoy--rS/j(2 vols., 1819); Collection de mnnoires relatifs aux 
revolutions d'Espagne (2 vols., 1824) ; Utsioire de la rholution de 
Pihnont (2 vols., 1821, 1823) ; Menwires secrets et inedits pour 
servir a I histoire contemporaine (2 vols., 1825). i'he Memoires de 
houche have also been ascribed to him, but it seems I'ertain that 
he only revised anti completed a work really composed hy F<juch6 
himself. 

Sco an article by Louis ^ladehn in l.a Revolution fraufaisc \i()c>t)). 

BEAUFORT, the name of the family descended from the union 
of John of Giiunl, duke of Lancaster, with (.atherine, wift* of Sir 
Hugh Swynlorrl, taken from a castle in Anjou which belonged to 
John of (launt. There WTre four children of this union— John, 
created earl of Somerset and manjuess of Dorset; Henry, after- 
W'ards bishop of Winchester and cartlinal (sec Bicaukokt, 
llKNKy);* Tliomas, made duke of Exeter and chancellor : anti 
Joan, who married Ral])h Ne\ ille, first earl of Westmorland, and 
died in 1440. In 1396, some years after the birth of these 
children, jt)hn of Gaunt and ( atluTinc were married, and in 1397 
the Beaulorts w^ere declared legitimate by King Kiehard 11 . In 
1407 this action was confirmctl hy their half brother. King 
Henry IV,, but on this occasion they were expressly exclutled 
from the succession to the ICnglish throne. 

John Bkaitfort, earl of Somerset (r. 1373-1410), assisted 
Richard IF. in i3()7 when tlie king attacked the lortls appelliUits, 
and made himself an abstilute ruler, hbr these services he was 
made nuirqu(‘ss (»f Dorset, Imt alter the deposition of Richard in 
1399, he was degraded to his former rank as earl. In 1401, 
however, he was declared loyal, and appeared later in command 
of the English ficct. He married Maigaret, daughter of Thomas 
Holland, second carl of Kent, and died in March 1410, leaving 
three son.s, Henry, John, and Edmund, and two daughters, Jane 
or Joan, who married James L, king of Scotland, and Margaret, 
who married I'homas Gourtenay, earl of Devon. 

Thomas Bkaufokt (d. 1426) held various high offices under 
Henry JV., and took a leading part in suppressing th(* rising in the 
north in 1405. He became chancellor in 1410, but resigned this 
offu e in January 1412 and took part in the expedition to J^'rance 
in the same year, lie was then created earl of Dorset, and when 
Henry V. beeame king in 1413, he wns made lieutenant of 
Acjuitaine and took charge of Harfieur when this town jMissed into 
the possession of the English. In 1416 he became lieutenant of 
Normandy, and was cri'ated duke of ICxelcr ; and returning to 
I’ingland he conijiellcd the Scots to raise the siege of Roxburgh. 
(Tossing to P'rance in 1418 with reinforcements for Henry V., he 
took an active fiart in tlie subM^quent campaign, was made 
captain of Rouen, ami went to the court of France to treat for 
peace. He was then (Captured by the hVenrh at Baug(;, but was 
soon released and retumc'd to ICngland when he heard of the death 
of Henr>' V. in August 1422. He was one of Henry’s executors, 
and it is probable that the king entrusted his young son, King 
Henry VI., to his rare. However this may be, Exeter did not 
take a very prominent part in the government, although he was 
a memlier of the council of regency. Having again shared in the 
French war, the duke died at (ireenwich al>out the end of the 
year 1426. He w'as l)uried at Bury St Edmunds, where his 
remains were found in good condition 350 yca’s later. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Neville of Nornhy, but 
left no Issue. 'I’he Beaufort family was continued liy Henry 
Beaufort (1401 1419), the eldest son of John Beaufort, earl of 
Somerset, who was succeeded as earl of Somerset by his brother 
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John Beaufort (1403-1444). llie latter fought under Henry V. 
in the French wars, and having been taken prisoner remained in 
France as a captive until 1437. Soon after his release he returned 
to the war, and after the death of Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, in 1439, acted as commander of the English forces, and, 
with his brother Edmund, was successful in recapturing Harfeur. 
Although chagrined when Richard, duke of York, was made 
regent of France, Beaufort led an expedition to France in 1442, 
and in 1443 made duke of Somerset. He died, prolmbly by 
his own hand, in May 1444. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Sir John Beauchamp, and left a daughter, Margaret Beaufort, 
afterwards countess of Richmonil and Derby, who married, for 
her first husband, Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, by whom 
she became the mother of King Ilcnry VTl. In this way the 
blood of the Beauforts was mingled with that of the Tudors, and 
of all the subsequent occupants of the English throne. 

The title of earl of Somerset descended on the death of John 
Beaufort in 1444 to his brother Edmund Beaufort, duke of 
Somerset (q.v,), who was killed at St Albans in 1455. By his 
marriage with I'^lcanor Beauchamp, daughter of the fifth earl of 
Warwick, he lelt three sons, Henry, Edmund and John, and a 
daughter, Margaret. 

Henry Beaufort (i436-i4()4) became duke of Somerset in 
1455, and soon began to take part in the struggle against Richard, 
duke of York, but failed to dislodge Richard’s ally, Richanl 
Neville, earl of Warwick, from (Calais. He took part in the 
victory of the laincastrians at Wakefield in 1460, esedped from 
the carujige at Towton in 1461, and shared the attainder of 
Henry VI. in the same year. In May 1464 he was captured at 
Hexham and was lieheaded immediately after the battle. The 
title of duke of Somerset was assumed by his brother, Edmund 
Beaufort (c. 1438-1471), who fled from the country after the 
disasters to the Lancastrian arms, but returned to England in 
1471, in which year he fought at Tewkesbury, and in spite of a 
promise of pardon was lieheaded after the battle on the 6th of 
May 1471. His younger brother John Ukaufokt had lx;en killed 
probably at this liuttlc, and so on the execution of Edmund the 
family became extinct. 

Margaret Beaufort married Humphrey, earl of Stafford, and 
was the mother of Henry Stafford, duke of Buckingham. Henry 
Beaufort, third duke of Somerset (d. 1464), left an illegitimate 
son, Charles Somerset, who was created earl of Worcester by 
Henry VH I. in 1514. His direct descendant, Henry Somerset, 
fifth earl of Worcester, was a loyal partisan of Charles I. and in 
1642 was created marquess of Worcester. His grandson, Henry, 
tlie third nmr(|uess, was made duke of Beaufort in 1682, and the 
present duke of Beaufort is his direct descendant. 

See Thuniiis Walsingham, Hisiona Anglicana, edited by H. T. 
Riley (Loudon, 1863-1SO4); W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of 
ICiifiiand, vol.s. ii. and in. (t)xtoid, i8t>5) ; The Paston Letters, edited 
by Jiiinos Gairdner (T.ondon, 1904). 

BEAUFORT, FRANCOIS DE VENDOME, Due de (1616- 
1669), a picturesque figure in French history of the 17th century, 
was the second son of Cesar de Vendome, and grandson of Henry 
IV., by Gabrielle d’Estrees. He began his career in the army and 
ser\’C(l in the first campaigns of the Thirty Years’ W’ar, but his 
ambitions and unscrupulous character soon found a more 
congenial field in the intrigues of the court. In 1642 he joined in 
the conspiracy of Cinq Mars against Richelieu, and upon its 
failure was obliged to live in exile in England until Richelieu’s 
death. Returning to France, he became the centre of a group, 
known as the “ Importants,” in which court ladies predominated, 
especially the duchess of Chevreuse and theduchess of Montbazon. 
For an instant after the king’s death, this group seemed likely to 
prevail, and Beaufort to be the head of the new' government. 
But Mazarin gained the office, and Beaufort, accused of a plot to 
murder Mazarin, was imprisoned in Vincennes, in September 
1643. He escaped on the 31st of May 1648, just in time to join 
the Fronde, which began in August 1648. He was then with the 
parlemcnt and the princes, against Mazarin. His personal 
appearance, his affectation of popular manners, his quality of 
grandson (legitimized), of Henry TV., rendered him a favourite 
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of the Parisians, who acclaimed him everywhere. He was known 
as the Rot des Halles king of the markets ”), and popular 
subscriptions were opened to pay his debts. He had hopes of 
becoming prime minister. But among the members of the 
parlement and the other leaders of the Fronde, he was regarded 
as merely a tool. His intelligence was but mediocre, and he 
showed no talent during the war. Mazarin, on his return to 
Paris, exiled him in October 1652 ; and he was only allowed to 
return in 1654, when the cardinal had no longer any reason to 
fear him. Henceforth Beaufort no longer intrigued. In 1658 he 
was named general superintendent of navigation, or chief of the 
naval army, and faithfully served the king in naval wars from 
that on. In 1664 he directed the expedition against the pirates of 
Algiers. In 1669 he led the French troops defending Candia 
against the Turks, and was killed in a night sortie, on the 15th of 
June 1669. His body was brought back to France with great 
pomp, and official honours rendered it. 

See the tnermuis of the time, notably those of T-.a Rochefoucauld, 
the Cardinal de Retz, and Madame de Mottevilk,*, Also D’Avenel, 
liichelieu ci la nionarchie absolite (1884) ; Cheniel, La Prance sous le 
minisUre de Mazarin (1879) ; and La France sous la minoriU de 
Louis XIV (1882). 

BEAUFORT, HENRY {c. 1377-1447), English cardinal and 
bishop of Winchester, was the second son of John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, by Catherine, wife of Sir Hugh Swynford. His 
parents were not man icd until 1396, and in 1397 King Richard II. 
declared the four children of this union to be legitimate. Henry 
.spent some of his youth at Aix-la-Chapelle, and having entered 
the church received various appointments, and was consecrated 
bishop of Lincoln in July 139S. When his half-brother became 
king as Henry 1 \ . in 1399, Beaufort began to take a prominent 
place in public life ; he was made chancellor in 1403, but he 
resigned this office in 1404, when he was translated from Lincoln 
to Winchester as the successor of William of Wykeham. He 
exercised considerable influence over the prince of Wales, after- 
wards King Henry V., and although he steadily supported the 
house of Lancaster he opposed the party led by Thomas Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury. A dispute over money left by John 
lieaufort, marcjuess of Dorset, caused or widened a breach in the 
royal family whicli reached a climax in 141 1. The details are not 
quite clear, but it seems tolerably certain that the prince and the 
bishop, anxious to retain their power, sought to induce Henry IV. 
to abdicate in favour of his son. Angry at this request, the king 
dismissed his son from the council, and Beaufort appears to have 
shared his disgrace. When Henry V. ascended the throne in 1413 
the bishop iigain became chancellor and took a leading part in the 
government until 1417, when he resigned his office, and proceeded 
to the council which was then sitting at Constant:e. His arrival 
had an important effect on the deliberations of this council, and 
the compromise which was subsequently made between the rival 
parlies w'as largely his work. Grateful for Beaufort’s services, 
the new pope Martin V. offered him a cardinal’s hat which Henry 
V. refused to allow him to accept. Returning to kmgland, he 
remained loyal to Henry ; and after the king’s death in 1422 be- 
came a member of the council and was the chief opponent of the 
wild and selfish schemes of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. In 
1424 he became chancellor for the third time, and was mainly 
responsible for the conduct of affairs during Gloucester’s expedi- 
tion to Hainaut. He was disliked by the citizens of London ; 
and this ill-feeling was heightened when Gloucester, who was a 
favourite of the Londoners, returned to England and was doubtless 
reproached by Beaufort for the folly of his undertaking. A riot 
took place in London, and at the bishop’s entreaty, the protector, 
John, duke of Bedford, came back to England. As this dispute 
was still unsettled when the parliament met at Leicester in 
February 1426, Bedford and the lords undertook to arbitrate. 
Charged by Gloucester with treason against Henry IV. and his 
successors, Beaufort denied the accusations. But although a 
reconciliation was effected, the bishop evidently regarded this as 
a defeat ; and Imving resigned the chancellorship his energies 
were diverted into another channel. 

! Anxious to secure his aid for tlie crusade against the Hussites, 

! Pope Martin again offered him a cardinal’s liat, which, Beau fort 
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accepted. He went to France in 1427, and was then appointed 
papal legate for Germany, Hungary and Bohemia ; and pro- 
ceeding eastwards, he made a bold but futile effort to rally the 
crusaders at Tachau. Returning to England to raise money for a 
fresh crusade, he was received with great state in London ; but 
his acceptance of the cardinalate had weakened his position and 
Gloucester refused to recognize his legatine commission. Beau- 
fort gave way on this question, but an unsuccessful attempt was 
made in 1429 to deprive him of his see. Having raised some 
troops he set out for Bohemia ; but owing to the disasters which 
had just attended the English arms in France, he was induced to 
allow these soldiers to serve in the French war ; and in February 
1431 the death of Martin V. ended his commission as legate. 
Meanwhile an attempt on the part of (iloucester to exclude the 
cardinal from the council had failed, and it w’as decided that his 
attendance was required except during the discussion of questions 
between the king and the papacy. He accomjxinied King 
Henry VI. to Normandy in April 1430, and in December 1431 
crowned him king of France. About this time Gloucester made 
another attempt to deprive Beaufort of his see, and it was argued 
in tlie council that as a cardinal he could not hold an English 
bishopric. The general counc'il was not inclined to press the case 
against him ; but the privy council, more clerical anil more 
hostile, sealed writs ol praemunire and attachment against him, 
and some of his jewels were seized. On his return to England he 
attended the parliament in May 1432, and asked to hear the 
charges against him. The king declared him loyal, and a statute 
was passed freeing him from any penalties which he might have 
incurred under ’he Statute of Provisors or in other ways. lie 
supported Bedford in his attempts to restore order to the finances. 
In August 1435 he attended the congress at Arras, but was unable 
to make peace with France ; and after Bedford’s death his 
renewed efforts to this end were again opposed by (Jlouccster, who 
favoured a continuance of the war. On two occasions the council 
advised the king to refuse him permission to leave England, but 
in 1437 he obtained a full pardon for all his offences. In 1439 and 
1440 lie went to France on missions of peace, and apparently at 
his instigation the ICnglish council decided to release Charles, 
duke of Orleans. This stej) further irritated (iloucester, who drew 
up and presented to the king a long and serious list of charges 
against Beaufort ; but the council defended the policy of the 
cardinal and ignored the personal accusations against him. 
Beaufort, however, gradually retired from public life, and after 
witnessing the conclusion of the treaty of 'I'royes died at Wolvesey 
palace, Winchester, on the loth of April 1447. 'Die black 
despair ” which Shakespeare has cast round his <lying hours 
appears to be without historical foundation. He was buried in 
VVinchestcr cathedral, the building of which he finislied. He 
also refounded and enlarged the hospital of St (toss near 
Winchester. 

Beaufort was a man of considerable wealth, and on several 
occasions he lent large sums of money to the king. He was the 
lover of Lady Alice Fitzalan, daughter of Richard, earl of 
Arundel, by whom he had a daughter, Joan, who married Sir 
Edward Stradling of St Donat’s in Glamorganshire. His 
interests were secular and he was certainly proud and ambitious ; 
but Stubbs has pictured the fairer side of his character when he 
observes that Beaufort “ was merciful in his political enmities, 
enlightened in his foreign policy ; that he was devotedly faithful, 
and ready to sacrifice his wealth and labour for the king ; that 
from the moment of his death everything began to go wrong, and 
went worse and worse until all was lost.” 

See Historiae Croylaiidensis lontinuaUo, translated by H. T. Rilev 
(London. 1854) ; Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, 
edited by N. H. Nicolas (London. 1834-1837) ; Aeneas Sylvius 
riccolomini, Historica Bohemim (Frankfort and l.eipzij', 1707) ; 
W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. iii. (Oxford, 1895) : M. 
(Teighton. A History of the Papacy during the Period of the lie for- 
mation (London. 1H97) ; and T-. B. Radford, Henry Beaufort (igo8) 

BEAUFORT, LOUIS DE (d. 1795)} French historian, of whose 
life little is known. In 1738 he publi.shed at Utrecht a DtssertO’ 
Hon suf Vincertitnde des cinq premiers siecles de Vhisioire romawe, 
in which he showed what untrustworthy guides even the liis- 


toriansl of highest repute, such as Livy and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, were for tliat period, and i^ointed out by what methods 
and by the aid of what documents truly scientific liases might be 
given to its history. This was an ingenious plea, bold for its time, 
against traditional history such a.s Rollin was writing at that very 
moment. A German, Christopher Saxius, endeavoured to refute 
it in a series of articles published in vols. i.-iii. of the Miscellanea 
Liviensia. Beaufort replied by some brief and ironical Remarqut s 
in the appendix to tlie second edition of his Dissertation (1750). 
Beaufort also wrote an Histaire de Char Germaniens (Leyden, 
1761), and La Kepublique romainey ou plan gMral de Vancten 
gouverftement de Rome(V\\^. Hague, 1766, 2 vols. quarto). Though 
not a scholar of the first rank, Ilcaufort has at least the merit of 
having liecn a pioneer in raising the question, afterwards elabor- 
ated by Niebuhr, as to the credibility of early Roman history. 

BEAUFORT SCALE, a .series of numbers from o to 12 arranged 
by Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort (1774-1857) in 1S05, to indicate 
the strength of the wind from a calm, force o, to a liurricane, force 
12, with sailing directions such as “ 5. smacks shorten sails ” for 
coast purposes, and “ royals. Ac.. ‘ full and by ’ ’* for the open sea. 
An exhaustive report was made in 190b by the Meteorological 
Office on the relation between the estimates of wind -force 
according to Beaufort’s scale and the velocities recorded by 
anemometers belonging to the office, from which the following 
table is taken : 

Heaiifori scali*. Correspoiidinc wind. J.iinits ol Inntrly 
' velonlv. 

NTunhers. , JMilos per lioiii. 

o I (\dm Under 2 

J -3 ; Light breeze 2 12 

4 5 Moderate wind 13-21 

I 6 7 Strong wind 24 37 

8 <1 I Gale 38 55 

10 1 1 Storm 75 

* 12 IJurneane Ahov(‘ 75 

I 

BEAUFORT WEST, ill ( ape province, So ith Africa the capital 
of a division of this name, 330 m. by rail N.Il of ('ape Town. 
Pop. (1904) 5481. The largest town in the western part of the 
(ireat Karroo, it lies, at an elevation of 2792 ft., at the foot of the 
southern slopes of the Nieuwvelcl mountains. It has several fine 
puhli.: buildings and the streets are lined with avenues of fiear 
trees, whili an abundant supply of water, luxuriant orchards, 
fields and gardens give it the appearance of an oasis in tlie desert. 
It is a favourite resort of invalids. The town was founded in 1819, 
and in its early days was largely resorted to by (iriejuas anej 
Bechuana for the .sale of ivory, skins and cattle. ’Die Beaufort 
\Ve.st division has an area of 6374 sq. m. and a pop. (1904) of 
10,762, 45% being whites. Sheep- farming is the principal 
industry. 

BEAUGENCY, a town of central France, in the department of 
Loiret, j 6 m. S.W. of Orleans on the Orleans railway, between 
that city and Blois. Pop. (1906) 2993. f'ituated at the foot 
of vine-clad hills on the right bank of the Loire, to the left bank of 
which it is united by a bridge of twenty-six an hes, many of them 
dating from the 13th century. The chief hiiililings arc the 
chateau, mainly of the i5lh century, of which tlie massive donjon 
of the nth century known as the 'I’oiir de Cesar is the oldest 
portion ; and the abbej -church of Notre-Dainc, a building in the 
Romane.squc style of urehitccturc, fre quently restored. Some of 
the buildings of the Benedictine abliey, to which this church 
belonged, remain. 'I’lie hotel de villc, the fumade of which is 
decorated with armorial hearings of Renaisjiance carving, and the 
church of St Etienne, an unblemished example of Romanesque 
architecture, are of interest. .Several old houses, some remains of 
the medieval ramparts and the Tour de PHorloge, an ancient 
gateway, are also preserved. 'Hie town carries on trade in grain, 
and has flour mills. * 

'J'he lords of Beaugency attained considerable imfHirtance in 
the nth, i2th and 13th centuries ; at the end of the i3t!i century 
the fief was sold to the crown, and afterwards pas.sed to the 
house of (Orleans, then to those of Diniois and Longueville and 
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ultimately ag:ain to that of Orleans. Joan of Arc defeated the 
English here in 1429. In 1567 the town was sacked and burned 
the Protestants. On the 8th, 9th and 10th of December 
1870 the German army, commanded by the grand-duke of 
Mecklenbiitg, defeated the French army of the Loire, under 
General C'hanzy,m the battle of Beaugency (or Villorccau-Josnes), 
which was fought on the left bank of the Loire to the N.W. of 
Beaugency. 

BEAUHARNAIS, the name of a French family, well known 
from the 15th century onward in Orlcanais, where its members 
occupied honourable positions. One of them, Jean Jacques de 
Beauharnais, seigneur de Miramion, had for wife Marie Bonneaii, 
who in 1661 founded a female charitable order, called after her 
the Miramiones. Francois de Beauharnais, marquis de la Fert^- 
Beauharnais, was a deputy in the states-general of 1789, and a 
devoted defender of the monarchy. He emigrated and served 
in (!ond6’s army. Later he gave his adherence to Napoleon, and 
became ambassador in Etruria and Spain ; he died in 1823. His 
brother Alexandre, vicomte de Beauharnais, married Josephine 
Tascher de la Pagerie (afterwards the wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte) and had two children by her — Eugene de 
Beauharnais {qAu) and Hortense, who married Louis Bonaparte, 
king of Holland, and became mother of Napoleon 111 . Claude de 
Beauharnais, comte des Roches- Baritaud, uncle of the marquis 
and of the vicomte de Beauharnais, served in the navy and 
became a vice-admiral. He married Marie Anne Fran^oise 
(called Fanny) Mouchard, a woman of letters wlio had a celebrated 
salon. His son, also named Claude (d. 1819), was created a peer 
of J’Yance in 1814, and was the father of Sti^phanie de Bcau- 
harnais, who married the grand-duke of Baden. 'Flic house of 
Beauharnais is still represented in Russia by tlie dukes of 
I.eu{'hlenberg, descendants of J Vince Eugi^ne. (Al. P.*) 

BEAUHARNAIS, EUGBNE DE (x78i-]824), step-son of 
Napoleon 1 ., was I)orn at Paris on the 3rd of September 1781. 
He was the son of the general Viscount Alexandre dc Beau- 
Imrnais (i7^>o-i794) and Josepliinc Tascher de la Pagerie. The 
father, who was born in Martinique, and served in the American 
War of Independence, took part in the politics of the French 
Revolution, and in June -August 1793 commanded the army 
of the Rhine. His failure to fulfil the tasks imposed on him 
(especially that of the relief of Mainz) led to his being arrested, 
and he was guillotined (23rd June 1794) not long before the fall 
of Rol)espierre. The marriage of his widow Josephine to 
Napoleon Bemaparte in March 1796 was at first resented by 
Eugt'ne and his sister Hortense ; but their step-father proved 
to be no less kind than watchful over their interests. In the 
Italian campaigns of 1796-1797 Eugi^ne served as aide-de^-amp 
to Bonaparte, and accompanied him to Egypt in the same 
capacity. There he distinguislied himself by his activity and 
bravery, and was wounded during the siege of Acre. Bonaparte 
brought him back to Fnince in the autumn of 1799, and it is 
known that the intervention of Eugt^ne and Hortense helped 
to bring about the reconciliation which then look place between 
Bonaparte and Josephine, llie services rendered by Eugene 
at the time of the coup d'Hat of Brumain* (1799) and during the 
Consulate (1799- 1804) served to establish his fortunes, despite 
the efforts of some of the Bonapartes to destroy the influence 
of the Beauharnais and bring about the divorce of Josephine. 

After the proclamation of the Empire, Eugene rectiived the 
title of prince, with a yearly stipend of 200,000 francs, and 
became general of the chasseurs a chnml of the Guard. A year 
later, when the Italian republic became the kingdom of Italy, 
with Nu^xileon as king, Eugene received the title of viceroy, 
wdth laige administrative powers. (See Italy.) Not long after 
the battle of Austerlitz (2nd December 1805) Napoleon dignified 
the elector of Bavaria with the title of king and arranged a 
marria^ betwi'en Eugene and the princess Augusta Amelia of 
Bavaria. On the w'hole the government of Eugene gave genera! 
satisfaction in the kingdom of Italy ; it comprised the districts 
between the Simplon Pass and Rimini, and also after the peace 
of PresbuTg (December 1805), Istria and Dalmatia. In 1808 
(on the furSicr partition of the papal states) the frontier of the 


kingdom was extended southwards to the borders of the kingdom 
of Naples, in the part known as the Abruzzi. In the campaign 
of 1809 Eugene commanded the army of Italy, with Genei^ 
(afterwards Marshal) Macdonald as his adlatus. The battle of 
Sadie, where he fought against the Austrian army of the Arch- 
duke John, did not yield proofs of military talent on the part 
of Eugene or of Macdonald ; but on the retreat of the enemy 
into Austrian territory (owing to the disasters of their main 
army on the Danube) Eugene’s forces pressed them vigorously 
and finally won an important victory at Raab in the heart of the 
Austrian empire. Then, joining the main army under Napoleon, 
in the island of Lobau in the Danube, near Vienna, Eugene and 
Macdonald acquitted themselves most creditably in the great 
battle of Wagram (6th July 1809). In 1810 Eugene received 
the title of grand-duke of Frankfort. Equally meritorious were 
his services and those of the large Italian contingent in the 
campaign of 1812 in Russia. He and they distinguished them- 
selves especially at the battles of Borodino and Malojaroslavitz ; 
and on several occasions during the disastrous retreat w'hich 
ensued, Eugene’s soldierly constancy and devotion to Napoleon 
shone out conspicuously in 1813-1814, especially by contrast 
with the tergiversations of Murat. ()n the downfall of the 
Napoleonic regime Eugiine retired to Munich, where he continued 
to reside, with the title duke of Leuchtenberg and prince of 
Eichstiidt. He died in 1824, leaving two surviving sons and three 
daughters. 

For further details concerning Engine see MSmoires et correspond 
dance pultliquc et milHatre du I^vime Hundne, odiiod by Baron A. 
Ducasse (10 vols., Paris, 1858-1800); F. J. Sclineidewind, 
Priuz J(ngni, Tleizog von f euditenba^ in den FeldzU^en seiner Zeil 
(Stockholm, 1857); A. Purlitzer, XJne Tdvlle sous NapoUon I*"'; le 
roman du Prime Euffhtc (Paris, 1895) ; F. Masson, NapoU’on et sa 
fannlle ( 1 ‘aris, 1 897 - j 900) . ( J . H c. R.) 

BEAUJEU. The French province of Beaujolais was formed 
by the development of the ancient seigniory of Beanjeu (depart- 
ment of Rhone* arrondissement of Villcf ranch e). The lords of 
Beaujeu held from the loth century onwards a high rank in 
feudal society. In 1210 Guichard of Beaujeu was sent by Philip 
Augustus on an embassy to Pope Innocent 111 . ; he was present 
at the French attack on Dover, where he died in 1216. His son 
Humlxirt took part in the wars against the Alliigenses and 
bc‘came constable of France. Isabeau, daughter of this Humbert, 
married Renaud, count of Pbrez ; and their second son, Louis, 
assumed the name and arms of Beaujeu. His son Ciuichard, 
called the Great, had a very warlike life, fighting for tlie king of 
France, for the count of Savoy and for his own hand. He was 
taken prisoner by the Dauphinois in 1325, thereliy losing im- 
portant estates. (Juichard’s son, Edward of Beaujeu, marshal 
of EYance, fought at (Very, and perished in the battle of Ardres 
in 1351. His son died without issue in 1374, and was succeeded 
by his cousin, JYlward of Beaujeu, lord of Perreiix, who gave 
his estates of Beaujolais and llomlies to Louis II., duke of 
Bourbon, in 1400. Pierre de Bourbon was lord of Beaujeu in 
1474, wlien he married Anne of France, daughter of Louis XL, 
and this is why that princess retained the name of lady of 
Beaujeu. Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis 1 ., got Beaujolais 
assigned to herself despite the claims of the constable de Bourlxm. 
In 153T the province was reunited to the crown ; but Francis 11 . 
gave it back to the Montj^ensier branch of the Bourbons in 1560, 
from which house it passed to that of Orleans. The title of 
comte dc Beaujolais was borne by a son of Philippe “ Egalit^,’* 
duke of Orleans, lx)m in 1779, died in 1808. (M. p.*) 

BEAULIEU, a village in the French department of Alpes- 
Maritimes. Pop. (1906) 1460. It is alxiut 4 m. by rail E. of 
Nice (if m. from Villefranche), and on the main line between 
Marseilles and Mentone ; it is also connected with Nice and 
Mentone by an electric tramway. Of late years it has become 
a much frequented winter resort, and many handsome villas 
(among them that built by the 3rd marquess of Salisbury) have 
been constructed in the neighbourhood. TTie harbour has been 
extended and adapted for the reception of yachts. (W. A. B. C.) 

BEAULY (pronounced BewUy ; a corruption of Beaulieu), a 
town of Inverness-shire, Scotland, on the Beauly, 10 m. W. of 
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Inverness by the Highland railway. Pop, (1901) 855, Its 
chief interest is the beautiful remains of the Priory of St John, 
founded in 1230 by John Bisset of the Aird, for Cistercian monks. 
At the Keformation the buildings (except the church, now a 
ruin) passed into the possession of Lord Lovat. On the right 
bank of the river is the site of Lovat Castle, which once belonged 
to the Bissets, but was presented by James VI. to Hugh Fraser 
and afterwards demolished. To the south-east is the church of 
Kirkhill containing tliQ vault of the Lovats. Three miles south 
of Bcauly is Beaufort Castle, the chief seat of the Lovats, a fine 
modern mansion in the Scottish baronial st\de. It occupies tlic 
site of a fortress erected in the time of Alexander II., which was 
besieged in 1303 by Edward I. This was replaced by several 
castles in .succession, of which one— Castle IJounic — was taken 
by Cromwell and burned by the duke of Cumlierland in 1746, 
the conflagration being witnessed from a neighbouring hill by 
Simon, Lord Lovat, before his capture on Loch Morar. The 
land around Beauly i.s fertile and the town drives a brisk trade in 
coal, timber, lime, grain and fisli. 

BEAUMANOIR, a seigniory in what i.s now the department of 
C6tes-du-Nord, France, which gave its name to an illustrious 
family. Jean de Beaumanoir, marshiil of Brittany for ("harles of 
Blois, and captain of Jossclin, is remembered for his share in the 
famous battle of the Thirty. This battle, sung by an unknown 
troiiv^irc and retold with variations by Froissart, was an episode 
in the struggle for the succession to the duchy of Brittany 
between ('harles of Blois, supported by the king of France, and 
John of Montfort, supported by the king of England. John 
ilramborough, the English captiiin of Ploermel, having continued 
his ravages, in spite of a truce, in the distri(^t commanded by the 
captain of Jossclin, Jean de Beaumanoir sent him a challenge, 
which re\sulted in a fight between thirty picked champions, 
knights and squires, on either side, which took place on the 25th 
of March 1351, near Ploermel. Beaumanoir commanded thirty 
Bretons, Bram borough a mixed force of twenty l>\glishmen, six 
Gcnnan mercenaries and four Breton ixirtisaiis of Montfort. The 
battle, fought with swords, daggers and axes, was of the most 
desperate character, in its details very reminiscent of the last 
fight of the Burgundians in the Kibdnn^vnltedy especially in the 
celebrated advice of (ieoffroy du Hois to his wounded leader, who 
was asking for water : Drink your blood, Beaumanoir ; t.hat 
will quench your thirst ! In tlie end the victory was decided by 
Guillaume dc Montauban, who mounted his horse and overthrew 
seven of the Twnglish champions, the rest being fon’cd to surrender. 
All the combatants on either side witc cither dead or seriously 
wounded, bramborough being among the slain. 'The prisoners 
were w(ill treated and released on jiayment of a small ransom. 
(See l.e Pohne du combat dcs Treute, in the Pantheon litU'raire ; 
Froissart, Chroniques, ed. S. Luce, c. iv, pp. 45 and i to (T., and pp. 
33S 34°)- 

Jr. AN DE Beaumanoir (1551 1614), seigneur and afterwards 
marquis do l.avardin, count of Ncgrepelisse by marriage, served 
first in the Protestant army, but turned ('atholic after the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, in which his father had been killed, 
and then fought against Henry of Navarre. When that prince 
became king of France, La^'ardin changed o\cr to his side, and 
was made a marshal of France. He was governor of Maine, 
commanded an army in Burgundy in 1602, was ambassador 
extraordinary to England in 1612, and died in 1614. One of his 
descendants, Henry Charles, marquis de Lavardin (1643-1701), 
was sent as amliassador to Rome in 1689, on the occasion of a 
difference between Loui.s XIV. and Innocent XL 

BEAUMANOIR, PHILIPPE BE R£M 1 , Sire de (c. 1250- 
1296), French jurist, was born in the early part of the 13th 
century and died in i3(^. The few facts known regarding his 
life are to be gathered from legal doaimcnts in which his name 
occurs. From thejse it appears that in 1273 he filled the post of 
baillt at Senlis, and in 1280 held a similar office at Clermont. He 
is also occasionally referred to as presiding at the assizes h(;ld at 
various towns. His great work is entitled C^mtumes de Hratwoisis 
and first appeared in 1690, a second edition with introduction by 
A. A. Beugnot being published in 1842. It is regarded as one of 


the best works bearing on old French law, and was frequently 
referred to with high admiration by Montesquieu. Beaumanoir 
also obtained fame as a poet, and left over 20,000 verses, the best 
known of liis poems being La Manekine, Jehan et Blonde and Salui 
d'antour. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, PIERRE AUGUSTIN CARON DE (173a- 
1799), French dramatist, was born in Paris on the 24th' of 
January 1732. His father, a watchmaker named Caron, brought 
him up to the same trade. He was an unusually precocious and 
lively Ixjy, shrewd, sagacious, passionately fond of music and 
imbued with a strong desire for rising in the world. At the age of 
twenty-one he invented a new escapement for watclies, which 
was pirated by a rival maker. \'oung Caron at once published 
his grievance in the Mtreure, and had the matter referred to the 
Academy of Sciences, which decided in his favour. 'This affair 
brought him into notice at court ; he wa'^ appointed, or at least 
called himself, waitchmaker to the king, who ordered from him a 
watch similar to one he had made for Mme de Pompadour, His 
handsome figure and cool assurance enabled him to make his way 
at court. Mme Framjuet, the wife of an old court official, 
persuaded her husband to make over his office to young Caron, 
and, on her husband s death, a few montlis later, married the 
handsome watchmaker. Caron at the same time assumed the 
name Beaumarchais ; and four years later, by jiurchasing the 
office of secretary to the king obtained a patent of nobility. 

At court his musical talents brought liim under the notice of 
the king's sisters, who engaged him to teach them the harp. This 
position enableil him to confer a slight favour on the great banker 
Jo.seph Duverney, who testified his gratitude by giving Beau- 
marchais a share in his speculations. 'The latter turned the 
opportunity to good aci’ount, and soon realized a handsome 
fortune. Jn J764 lui took a journey to S[>ain, partly with 
commercial objects in view, but principally on account of the 
Clavijo affair. Jose ('luvijo y Fajardo had twice promised to 
marry the sister of Beaumarchais, and had faiK'd to keep his word. 
'The adventure had not the tragic eniling o( ( Joethe’s Clavtgo, for 
Bejjumarcluiis did not pursue liis vengearu^e beyond words. 
Beaumarchais made his first essay as a writer for the stage with 
the sentimental drama Eugenie (1767), in whu li he drew largely 
on the Clavijo ini idcnt. 'This was l(»ll(jwt‘d after an interval of 
two years by Les Deux AmiSy but neither play had more tlian 
moderate siici'css. His first wife had died williin a year of the 
marriage and in 176.S Beaumarchais married Mme L^veque. 
Her death in 1771 was the signal for unfounded rumours of 
poisoning. Duverney died in 1770; but some time before his 
death a duplicate settlement of the affairs between him and 
Beaumarchais had been drawn up, in which the banker ackn(»w- 
Icdged himst.’lf debtor t(» Beaurnanhais for 15,000 francs. 
Duverney 's heir, the comte de La Blat lie, denied the validity of 
the document though without directly stigmatizing it as a 
forgery. The matter was })ut to trial. Beaumarchais gained his 
cause, but his adversary at once carried tlie. c:ase Indore the 
parlernent. In the meantime the due de Cliaulnes forc-ed 
Beaumarcliais into a quarrel over Mtllle Menard, an actress at the 
('ornedic J talieiine, which resulted in the imprisonment of both 
parties. This moment was chosen by l.a Blaclie to demand 
judgment from the parlernent in the matter of the Duverney 
agreement. Beaumarchais was released from prison for three or 
four days to see his judges, lie was, however, unable to obtain 
an interview with Goezinan, the member of the parlernent 
appointt*.d to rejiort on his case. At last, just before the day on 
which the report was to be given in, he was informed privately 
that, by presenting 200 louis to Mine Goezman and 15 to her 
secretary, the desired interview might take place, if the result 
.should prove unfavourable the money would !«• refunded. Ihe 
money was sent and the interview obtained ; but the rlcc ision 
was adverse, and 200 Itmis were returned, the 15 going as business 
expenses to the secretary. Beaumarchais, who had learned that 
there was no secretary save Mme Goezman hcrsell, insisted on 
restitution of the 15 louts ^ but the lady denied all knowledge of 
the affair. Her husband, who was probalily not cognisant of the 
details of the transaction at first, doubtless thought the defeated 
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litigant would be easily put down^ and at once brought an 
accusation against him for an attempt to corrupt justice. The 
battle was fought chiefly through the Memoms, or reports 
published by the adverse parties, and in it Beaumarchais’s 
success was complete. P'or vivacity of style, fine satire and 
broad humour, his famous Memoires have never been surpassed. 
Even Voltaire was constrained to envy them. Beaumarchais 
was skilful enough to make his particular case of universal 
application. He was attacking the parlement through one of its 
members, and the parlement was the universally detested body 
formed by the chancellor Maupeou. The Memoires were, 
therefore, hailed with general delight ; and the author, from 
being perhaps the most unpopular man in France, became at once 
the idol of the people. The decision went against Beaumarchais. 
The parlement condemned both him and Mme Goezman au 
blame, i,e, to civic degradation, while the husband was obliged 
to abandon his position. Beaumarchais was reduced to great 
straits, but he obtained restitution of his rights within two years, 
and finally triumphed over his adversary La Blache. 

During the next few years he was engaged in the king s 
secret service. One of his missions was to England to destroy 
the Memoires secrets d'une femme puhlique in which Charles 
Thevencau de Morande made an attack on Mme du Bany. 
Beaumarchais secured this pamphlet, and burnt the whole 
imf)ression in London. Another expedition to h^ngland and 
Holland to seize a pamphlet attacking Marie Antoinette 
led to a scries of incidents more amazing than the intrigues 
in Beaumarchais’s own plays, hut his own account must 
l)e received with caution. Beaumarchais pursued the libeller 
to Germany and overtook him in a wood near Neustadt. After 
a struggle he had gained possession of the document when he 
was attacked by brigands. Unfortu nattily the wound alleged 
to have been received in this fight was proved to be self-inflicted. 
I’he Austrian goxernment regarded Beaumarchais with a 
suspicion justified by the circumstances. He was imprisoned 
for some time in Vienna, and only released on the receipt of 
explanations from Paris. 

His various visits to England led him to take a deep intcre.st 
in the impending struggle between the American colonics and 
the mother-country. His sympathies were entirely with the 
former ; and by his unwearied exertions he succeeded in inducing 
the Frencli governmtmt to give ample, lliough private, assistance 
in money and arms to the Americans. He himself, partly on 
his own account, but chiefly as the agent of the hVench and 
Spanish governments, carried on an enormous traffic with 
America. Under the name of Rodrigue Hortalez et Cie, 
he employed a fleet of forty vessels to provide help for the 
insurgents. 

During the same period he produced his two famous comedies. 
'J'he earlier, Le Barhier de Se^^ille, after a prohibition of two years, 
was put on the stage in 1775. The first reprc.sentation w'as a 
complete failure. Beaumarchais had overloaded the last scene 
with allusions to the facts of his owm case and the whole action 
of the piece w'as laboured and heavy. Hut he cut down and 
remodelled the piece in time for the second representation, w^hen 
it achieved a complete success. 'J'he intrigues which were 
necessary in order to obtain a licence for the second and more 
famous comedy, Le Mariage de Figaro, are highly amusing, and 
throw much light on the unsettled state of public sentiment at 
the time. The play was completed in 1778, but the opposition 
of Louis XVI., who alone saw its dangerous tendencies, was not 
overcome till 1 784. The comedy had an unprecedented success. 
The principal character in both plays, Figaro, is a completely 
original conception ; in fact Beaumarchais drew a portrait of 
himself in the resourceful adventurer, who. for mingled wit, 
shrewdness, gaiety and philosophic reflection, may not unjustly 
be ranked with 'rartiiffe. To English readers the Figaro plays 
are generally known through the adaptations of them in the 
grand opera of Mozart and Rossini ; but in France they long 
retained popularity as acting pieces. The success of Le Mariage 
de Figaro was helped on by the methods of self-advertisement 
so well understood by Beaumarchais, llie proceeds of the 


fiftieth performance were devoted to a charity, the choice of 
which provoked numerous epigrams. Beaumarchais had the 
imprudence to retaliate by personalities that were reported by 
his enemies to be dedicated against the king and queen. Beau- 
marchais was imprisoned for a short time by royal order in the 
prison of St Lazare. Brilliant pamphleteer as he was, Beau- 
marchais was at last to meet more than his match. He undertook 
to defend the company of the “ Eaux de Paris,” in which he had 
a large interest, against Mirabeau, and brpught down on himself 
an invective to which he could offer no reply. His real influence 
was gone from that date (1785“! 786). Shortly afterwards he 
was violently attacked by Nicolas Bergasse, whom he sued for 
defamation of character. He gained his case, but his reputation 
had suffered in the pamphlet war. Beaumarchais’s later pro- 
ductions, the bombastic opera Tar are (1787) and the drama La 
Mhe coupable (1792), which was very popular, are in no way 
worthy of his genius. 

By his writings Beaumarchais contributed greatly, though 
quite unconsciously, to hurry on the events that led to the 
Revolution. At heart he hardly seems to have been a republican, 
and the new state of affairs did not benefit him. The astonishing 
thing is that the .society travestied in Le Mariage de Figaro was 
the most vehement in its applause. The court looked on at a 
play justly characterized by Napoleon as the ” revolution 
already in action ” apparently without a suspicion of its real 
character. His popularity had been destroyed by the Mirabeau 
and Bergasse affairs, and his great wealth exposed him to the 
enmity of the envious. A speculation into which he entered, 
to supply the Convention with muskets from Holland, proved 
a ruinous failure. He was accused of concealing arms and corn 
in his house, but when his house was .searched nothing was 
discovered but some thousands of copies of the edition (1783- 
1790) of the w'orks of Voltaire which he had had printed at his 
private press at Kehl, in Baden. He was charged with treason 
to the republic and was imprisoned in the Abbaye on the 20th 
of August T792. A week later he was released at the intercession 
of Mme Hourct de la Marinit^e, who had been his mistress. He 
took refuge in Holland and England. His memoirs entitled, 
Mes six epoques, detailing his sufferings under the republic, are 
not unworthy of the Goezman period. His courage and happy 
disposition never deserted him, although he \ras hunted as an 
agent of the Gonvention in Holland and England, while in Paris 
he was proscribed as an cmignK He returned to Paris in 1796, 
and died there, suddenly, on the i8th of May 1799. 

Gudin d<* la Brunei Irric’s Uistoiie dr Ueauman hais (1800) was 
edited by M. Maurice Tourneux in i888. See also L. de Lonienie, 
Ih’aitmurchais et son temps (1835), Kn^. trans. by H. S. Edwards, 
(4 vols., 1836) ; A. Ilallay’s Heaumarehais (1807) ; M. de Lesenro, 
Eloffe de lieaitmafehais (i 880 ) ; and Sainte-Benve, Causeries du 
tundi, vol. vi. Beaumarchais’s works have been edited by Gudin 
(7 vol.s., 1809) : by Eunu* ((> vols.. 1827) ; and by E. Eoiirnier (1870). 
A variorum edition oi his Thcdhe nmiplet was jnibhshed by MM. 
d’Heylli and de Marescot (4 vols., 1800-1873) ; and a JHhhographie 
des oeuvres de Deaumarvhais, by fl. Cordier in 188^. 

BEAUMARIS, a market town and municipal borough, and the 
county town of Anglesey, N. Wales, situated on the Bay of 
Beaumaris, not far from Penmon, the northern entrance of the 
Menai Strait. Pop. (1901) 2326. It has but one considerable 
street. The large castle chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, has 
some fine monuments. David Hughes, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
founded the free grammar school in 1603. Buildings include 
town-hall and county-hall, with St Mary’s church of the 13th 
century, with chancel of the i6th. Practically without trade 
and with no manufactures, Beaumaris is principally noted as a 
bathing-place. Its earliest charter dates from T283 
revised under Elizabeth. The town was formerly called Barnover 
and, still earlier, Rhosfair, and bears its present name of French 
origin since Edward 1 . built its castle in 1293. This extensive 
building was erected on low ground, so that the fosse might 
communicate with the sea, and vessels might unload under its 
walls. The castle capitulated, after siege, to General Mytton 
{1646). 

BEAUMONT, Belmont, or Bellomont, the name of a 
Norman and English family, taken from Beaumont-le-Roger in 
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Normandy. Early in the iith century Roger de Beaumont/ a 
kinsman of the dukes of Normandy, married a daughter of 
Waleran, count of Meulan, and their son, Robert de Beaumont 
(d. iii8), became count of Meulan or Mellent about 1080. 
Ikfore this date, however, he had fought at Hastings, and had 
added large estates in Warwickshire to the Norman fiefs of 
Beaumont and Pont Audemer, which he received when liis 
father entered the abbey of St Peter at Preaux. It was during 
the reigns of William II. and Henry 1 . that the count rose to 
eminence, and under the latter monarch he became “ the first 
among the counsellors of the king.'* A '' strenuous and sagacious 
man,*’ he rendered valuable service to both kings in their Norman 
wars, and Henry I. was largely indebted to him for the 
English crown. He obtained lands in Leicestershire, and it has 
l>een said he was created earl of Leicester; this statement, 
however, is an error, although he exercised some of the privileges 
of an earl. His abilities as a counsellor, statesman and diplo- 
matist gained him the admiration of his contemporaries, and 
Henry of Huntingdon describes him as “ the wisest man between 
this and Jerusalem.” He seems to have been a man of inde- 
pendent character, for he assisted Anselm against William Rufus, 
although he supported Henry I. in his quarrel with l^opc Paschal 
IT. When Robert died on the 5th of June 1 1 18 his lands appear 
to have been divided between his twin sons, Robert and Waleran, 
while a third son, Hugh, became earl of Bedford in 1 1 38. 

Robert de Beaumont (1104-1168), justiciar of England, 
married a granddaughter of Ralph Guader, earl of Norfolk, and 
receiving his father’s English fiefs in 1118 became earl of 
Leicester. lie and his brother, Waleran, were the chief advisers 
of Stephen, and helped this king to seize the bisltops of Salisbury 
and T.incoln in 1139; later, however, Robert made his peace with 
Henry 11 ., and became chief justiciar oi England, b'irst among 
the lay nobles he signed the ( onst tutio is of f 'larendon, he sought 
to reconcile Henry and Archl^ishof) Bcckct, and was twice in 
charge of the kingdom during the king’s absences in France. 
The* carl founded the alibcy of St Mary de Pro at Lek'estcr and 
other religious houses, and by a charter confirmed the burgesses 
of Leicester in the possession of their merchant-gild and customs. 
His son, Robert, succeeded to the earldom of Lei(’estcr, and with 
other English baron ^ assisted prince Henry in his n^volt against 
his father the king in 1173. For this particij)ation, and also 
on a later occasion, he was imprisoned : but he enjoyed the 
favour of Richard L, and died in Cireece when returning from a 
pilgrimage in 1T90. His son and heir, Robert, died childless 
in 1204. 

Waleran de Beaumont (1104-1166) obtained his father’s 
French fiefs and the title of count of Meulan in iiiS. .Alter 
being imprisoneri for five years by Henry L he spent some time 
in England, and during the civil war between .Stephen and the 
empress Matilda he fought for the former until about 1150, 
when he deserted the king and assisted the emjiress. His later 
history appears to have been uneventful. The county of Meulan 
remained in possession of the Beaumont family until 1204, when 
it was united with the royal domain. 

Another meitber of the Beaumont family, possibly a relat ve 
of the earlier Beaumonts, was Louls de Beaiimont (d. 1333), 
bishop of Durham from 1317 until his death. This prelate wa.s 
related to the English king, Edward II., and after a life spent 
in strife and ostentation, he died on the 24th of .September 1 333. 
John Beaumont, master of the rolls under Edward VI., was 
probably a member of the same family. A dishonest and corrupt 
judge, he was deprived of his office and imprisoned in 1552. 

The barony of Beaumont dates from 1309, when Henrv 
Beaumont (d. 1340), who was constable of England in 1322, wa.s 
summoned to parliament under this title. It was retained by 
his descendants until the death of William, the 7th Imron and 
the 2rtd viscount,* in 1507, when it fell into aljeyance. In i8.<|o 
the barony was revived in favour of Miles Thomas .Stapleton 
(1805-1854), a de.scendant of Joan, Baroness Lovcl, a daughter 

* His father John (d. 1460), the 6th baron, great chaml)erlain and 
constable of England, was the first person advanced to the dignity 
of a viscount in England. 


of the 6th baron, and it has since been retained by his 
descendants. 

In 1906 Wentworth Blackeit Beaumont (1829-1907), the 
head of a family well known in the north of England, was created 
Baron Allendale. 

BEAUMONT, CHRISTOPHE DE (1703-1781), French ecclesi- 
astic and archbishop of Paris, was a cadet of the Les Adrets and 
Saint-Quentin branch of the illustrious Dauphine family of 
Beaumont. He became bishop of Bayonne in 1741, then arch- 
bishop of Vienne in 1743, and in 1746, at the age of forty-three, 
archbishop of Paris. Beaumont is noted for his struggle with the 
Jansenists. To force them to accept the bull Unigmitus which 
condemned their doctrines, he ordered the priests of his diocese 
to refuse absolution to those who would not recognize the bull, 
and to deny funeral rites to those who had confessed to a 
jansenist priest. While other bi.shops .sent Beaumont their 
adhesion to his cru.sade, the parlement of Paris threatened to 
confiscate his temi)oralities. The king forbade the parlement 
to interfere in tliese spiritual questions, and upon its proving 
obdurate it was exiled (September 18, 1753). The “royal 
chamber,” which was substituted, having failed to carry on the 
administration of justice projierly, the king was obliged to recall 
the parlement, and the archbishop was sent into honourable 
exile (August 1754). An effort was made to induce him to 
resign the active (luties of liis .see to a coadjutor, but in spite 
of the most tempting offers- including a cardinal’s hat he 
refus^^d. On the contrary, to his polemic iigainsl the Jansenists 
he added an attack on the plnlosopluw^ and i.ssued a formal 
mandatory letter condemning Rousseau's funile. Rousscmi 
replied in his masterly Letire d M. de Heaumont (1762), in which 
he insists that freetlom of discussion in religious matters is 
essentially more religious than the attempt to impose l>elief by 
force. 

I)i‘ Beaiimom’s Mandements, irttres et tnstnu hons pustoruhs u< if* 
inil)lisluxl in two volumes in 1780, the ye.11 lu'loie liis death. 

BEAUMONT, SIR JOHN (1583 1627), Knglish poet, second 
son of the judge, Sir Francis B(‘aumont, was born at Grace-Dicu 
in Lek cslershire in 1583. 'Fhe deaths of his father (in 1598) 
and of his elder brother, Sir Henry lieauinont (in 1605), made 
the poet cuirly the head of this brilliant family ; the dramatist, 
Francis Beaumont, being a younger brother. John went to 
Oxlord iv Fehruurv 1597, and entered as a gentleman commoner 
in Broadgates Hall, the present Pembroke ( ollegc. He was 
admitted to the Imu r ’rcm|)lc in 1600, but on the death of Henry 
he no doubt went down to (irace-I)ieu to manage the family 
i\slatc*s. Me began to write verse early, and in 1602, at the age 
of nineteen, he published anonymously his Metamorphosis of 
TnhoccOf written in very smooth couplets, in which he addressed 
Dr.aylon as his “ loving friend.” He lived in la'icestershire for 
many years as a bachelor, being one “ who never felt Love’s 
dreadful arrow.” But in jmicess of time he became a tardy 
victim, and married a lady of the hortcscue family, who lion; 
him four stout sons, the eldest of whom, another John, was 
accounted one of the? most athletic- men of his time. “ He could 
leap 16 ft. at one leap, and would commonly, at a stand-leap, 
jump over a high long table in the hall, liglit on a settle beyoml 
the table, and raise him.self straight up.” Thi.s magnificent 
young man was not without literary taste ; he edited his father’s 
posthumous poems, and wrote an enthusiastic elegy on him ; he 
was killed in 1644 at the siege of Gloucester. Another of Sir 
John Beaumont’s sons, Gervaise, died in childhood, and the 
incidents of his death arc recorded in one of his father's mo.st 
touching poems. Sir John Beaumont concentrated his powers 
on a poem in eight hooks, entitled 7 'he Crenmt oj Thorns , which 
was greatly admired in MS. by the earl of Southampton and 
others, but wfiich is lost. After long retirement, Beaumont was 
persuaded by the duke of Buckingham to move in larger circilcs ; 
he attended court and in 1626 was made a baronet, 'rhis 
honour he did not long survive, for he died on the 19th of April 
1627, and was buried in Westminster Abbey ten days later. 
The new Sir John, the strong man, published in 1629 a volume 
entitled Bosworth Field ; with a taste of the variety of other Poems 
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lift by Sir John BeaumonL No more ** tastes ” were ever 
vouchsafed; so that it is by this volume and by the juvenile 
Metamorphosis of Tabasco that Beaumont’s reputation has to 
stand. Of late yearS; the peculiarities of John Beaumont’s 
prosody have drawn attention to his work. He wrote the heroic 
couplet; which was his favourite measure; with almost un- 
precedented evenness. Bosworth Field, the scene of the battle 
of which Beaumont’s principal poem gives a vaguely epical 
nanrative, lay close to the poet’s house of Grace-Dieu. He 
wntes on all occasions with a smoothness which wns very remark- 
able in the first (}uarter of the 1 7th century, and which marks 
him, with Kdmund Waller and George Sandy s, as one of the 
pioneers of the classic reformation of English verse. 

The of Sir John Beaumont were incliuled in A. Chalmers's 

Ettglish Poets, vol. vi. (i8jo). An edition, with “memorial intro- 
duction “ and notes, wius included (18^)9) in Dr A. B. Grosart's 
Puller Worthies* Library ; and the Metamorphosis of Tahacco was 
included in ]. P. Collier’s Illustratioffs of karly English Popular 
Literature, vol. i. (1803). (E. G.) 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, English dramatists.^ The 
names of FsANas Bkatjmont (1584-1616) and John Fletcher 
(157^1625) arc inseparably connected in the history of the 
English drama. John Fletcher was lK)m in Deceml^r 1579 at 
Rye in Sussex, and baptizc^d on the 20th of the same month. 
Richard Fletcher, his father, afterwards queen’s chaplain, dean 
of Peter] Kirough, and bishop successively of Bristol, Worcester 
and London, was then minister of the parish in which the .son was 
bom who was to make their name immortal. That son was just 
turned of seven when the dean distinguished and disgraced 
himself as the spiritual tormentor of the last moments on earth 
of Mary Stuart. When not quite twelve he was admitted 
pensioner of Bene’t C’ollege, Cambridge, and two years later was 
made one of the Hible-clerks : of this college Bishop Fletcher had 
been president twenty years earlier, and six months before his 
son's admission had receiv ed from its authorities a first letter of 
thanks for various benefactions, to be followed next year by a 
second. Four years later than this, when John Idctchcr wanted 
five or six months of his seventeenth year, the bishop died 
suddenly of over much tobacco and the displeasure of Queen 
Elizabeth at his second marriage - this time, it appears, with a 
lady of such character as figures something too frequently on the 
stage of his illustrious son. He left eight children by his first 
marriage in such distress that their uncle, f)r (Jiles Fletcher, 
author of a treatise on the Russian commonwealth which is still 
held in some repute, was obliged to draw up a petition to the 
queen on their behalf, which was supported by the intercession 
of Essex, but with what result is uncertain. 

From this date we know nothing of the fortunes of John 
Fletcher, til! the needy orphan boy of seventeen reapj^ears as the 
brilliant and triumphant poet whose name is linked for all time 
with the yet more glorious name of Francis Beaumont, third and 
youngest son of Sir Francis Beaumont of Grace-Dieu, one of tlie 
justices of the common pleas— lx)rn, according to general report, 
in 1586, but, according to more than one apparently irrefragable 
document, actually bom two years earlier. The first record of 
his existence is the entry of his name, together with those of his 
elder brothtrrs Henry and John, as a gentleman-commoner of 
Broadgates Hall, Oxford, now supplanted by IVmbmkc College. 
But most lovers of his fame will care rather to remember the 
admirable lines of Wordsworth on the “ eager child ” who played 
among the rocks ami woodlands of Grace-Dieu ; though it may be 
doubted whether ^evon the boy’s first verses were of the peaceful 
and pastoral character attributed to them by the great laureate 
of the lakes. Thni passionate and fiery genius which was so soon 
and for so short a time to “ shake the buslcined stagt^ ” with heroic 
and tragic notes of passion and of sorrow, of scorn and rage, and 

* Rwont rcseaicti has resulted in some variation of opinion as to 
the precise authorship of some of the plays commonly attrihiite<l to 
them ; but this artKle, contributed to' the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britanuica, remains the classical modern criticism of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and its value is sutistantuilly uuafT(*cted. 
As representing to tlie end the views of its distinguished author, it 
is therefore retained as written, the rc'sults of later research being ei'ii- 
toinised in the Bibliograpliical .Appendix at the end. {Ed.) 


slighted love and jealousy, must surely have sought vent from the 
first in fancies of a more ardent and ambitious kind ; and it 
would be a likelier conjecture tliat when Frank Beaumont (as we 
know on more authorities than one that he was always called by 
his contemporaries, even in the full flush of his adult fame — 
“ never more than Frank,” says Heywood) went to college at the 
ripe age of twelve, he liad already committed a tragedy or two in 
emulation of Tamburlaine, AnAronicus or Jeronymo. The date 
of his admission was the 4th of February 1597 ; on the 22nd of 
April of the followii^ year his father died ; and on the 3rd of 
November 1600, having left Oxford without taking his degree, the 
boy of fifteen was entered a member of the Inner Temple, his two 
brothers standing sponsors on tlie grave occasion. But the son 
of J udge Beaumont was no fitter for success at the bar than the 
son of Bishop Fletcher for distinction in the church : it is equally 
difficult to imagine either poet invested with eitlier gown. Two 
years later appeared the pixJin of Salmacis and IlermaphrodituSy 
generally attributed to Beaumont, a voluptuous and voluminous 
expansion of the Ovidian legend, not on the whole discreditable 
to a lad of eighteen, fresh from the popular love-poems of 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, which it naturally exceeds in long- 
winded and fantastic diffusion of episodes and conceits. At 
twenty-three Beaumont prefixed to the magnificent masteq)iece 
of Ben Jonson some noticeable verses in honour of his “ dear 
I friend ” the author ; and in the same year (1O07) appeared the 
I anonymous comedy of The Woman-Hater^ usually assigned to 
I Fletcher alone ; hut Ixjing as it is in the main a crude and puerile 
imitation of Jonson’s manner, and certiiinly more like a man's 
work at twenty-two than at twenty-eight, internal evidence 
would seem to justify, or at least to excuse those critics who in 
the teeth of high authority and tradition would transfer from 
Fletclier to Beaumont the principal responsibility for this first 
play that can he trac ed to the hand of either. As Fletcher also 
p)refixed to the first edition of Vol pone a copy of commendatory 
verses, we may presume that their common admiration for a 
common frienci was among the earliest and strongest influences 
which drew togetlier the two great poets whose names were 
thenceforward to be for ever indivisible. During the dim eleven 
years Ixitween the death of his father and the dawn of his fame, 
we cannot but imagine that the career of Fletcher had liecn 
unprosperoiis as well as obscure. From seventeen to twenty- 
eight his youth may presumably have been spent in such painful 
struggles for success, if not for sustenance, as were never known 
to his younger colleague, who, as we liave seen, was entered at 
Oxford a few' months after Fletcher must in all likelihood have 
left Cambridge to try his luck in I/mdon; a venture most 
probably resolved on as soon as tlie youth had found his family 
rechiced by the father’s death to such ruinous straits that any 
smoother course can hardly have been open to him. Entering 
college at the same age as Fletcher had entered six years earlier, 
Beaumont had before him a brighter and briefer line of life than 
his elder. But whatever may have been their respective situations 
when, cither by happy chance or, as Dyce suggests, by the good 
offices of Jonson, the\’ were first brought together, their intimacy 
soon Ixicame so much closer than that of ordinary brothers that 
the household which they shared as bachelors was conducted on 
such thon)ughly communistic principles as might have satisfied 
the most trenchant theorist who ever proclaimed as the cardinal 
jKiint of his doctrine, a complete and absolute community of bed 
and board, with all goods thereto appertaining. But in the year 
following that in which the two younger poets had united in 
homage to Jonson, they had entered into a partnership of more 
importance than this in “ the same clothes and cloak, &c.,” with 
other necessaries of life specified by Aubrey, 

In 1608, if we may trust the reckoning which seems trust- 
W'orthiest, the twin stars of our stage rose visibly together for the 
first time. The loveliest, though not the loftiest, of tragic plays 
that we owe to the comrades or the successors of Shakespeare, 
Philaster, has generally been regarded as the first-born issue of 
their common genius. The noble tragedy of Thierry and Theo- 
doret has sometimes been dated earlier and assigned to Fletcher 
alone ; but we can be sure neither of the early date nor the single 
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authorship. The main body of the play, comprising both the 
great scenes which throw out into full and final relief the character 
of either heroine for perfect good or evil, bears throughout the 
unmistakable image and superscription of Fletcher ; yet there 
are parts which for gravity and steady strength of style, for 
reserve and temperance of effect, would seem to suggest the 
collalx)ration of a calmer and more patient hand ; and these more 
equable and less passionate parts of the poem recall rather the 
touch of Massinger than of Ileaumont. In the second act, for 
example, the regular structure of the verse, the even scheme of 
the action, the exaggerated braggardism which makes of the hero 
a mere puppet or mouthpiece of his own self-will, are all qualities 
which, for better or for worse, remind us of the strength or the 
weakness of a pr>ct with whom we know that Fletcher, before or 
after his alliance with Heaumont, did now and then work in 
common. F.ven the Arbaces of Beaumont, though somewhat too 
highly coloured, does not “ write himself clown an ass,” like 
Thierry on his first entrance, after the too frequent fashion of 
Massinger’s braggarts and tyrants ; does not proclaim at starting 
or display with mere wantonness of exposure his more unlovely 
qualities in the naked nature of their deformity. Ounpare also 
the second with the first scene of the ioiirth act. In style and 
metre this second scene is as good an example of Massinger as the 
first is of Fletcher at his best. Observe especially in the elaborate 
nrirrative of the pretended self-immolation of Ordella these 
distinctive notes of the peculiar style of Massinger : the excess of 
parenthetic sentences, no less than fi^ e in a space of twenty lines ; 
the classical common -place of allusion to Athens, Rome anti 
Sparta in one snptTfluous breath ; the pure and vigorous but 
somewhat level and prosaic order of language, with the use of 
certain cheap and easy phrases familiar to Massinger as catch- 
words ; the flat and fecl)le terminations by means of which the 
final syllable of one verse runs on into the' next without more pause 
or rhythm than in a passjige of prose ; tlie general dignity and 
gravity of sustained and measured expression. The3se are the 
very points in which the style of Massinger differs from that of 
Fletcher : whose lightest and loosest verses do not overlap each 
other without sensible distinc tion between the end of one line and 
the beginning of the next ; who is often too fluent and facile to 
be choice or forcible in his diction, l)iit seldom if ever prosaic or 
conventional in phrase or allusion, and by no means habitually 
given to weave thoughts within thoughts, knit sentence into 
.sentence, and hang whole paragrafflis together by the help of loops 
and brackets. From these indications we might infer that this 
poem belongs altogether to a period later than the death of 
Beaumont ; though even during his friend’s life it appears that 
Fletcher was once at least allied with Massinger ancl two lesser 
dramatists in the composition of a play, probably the Hmiesi 
Mans Fortune, which the accounts arc to Ik* found in Ilcn- 
slowe’s paj)ers. 

Hardly eight years of toil and triumph of joyous and glorious 
life were spared by destiny to the younger [X)et between the date 
assigned to the first rarliant revelation of his genius in Philasier 
and tlie date which marks the end of all his labours. On the 6th 
of March 1616 Francis Beaumont di<?d— according to Jonson and 
tradition, ere he was thirty years of age,” but this we have seen 
to l)e inconsistent with the registry of his entrance at Oxford. If 
we may tru.st the elegiac evidence of friends, he died of his own 
genius and fiery overwork of brain ; yet from the magnificent and 
masculine beauty of his portrait one should certainly never have 
guessed that any strain of spirit or stress of invention could have 
worn out so long before its time so fair and royal a temple for so 
bright and affluent a .soul. A student of physiognomy will not 
fail to mark the poiilts of likeness and of difference between the 
faces of the two friends ; both models of noble manhoo<l, hand- 
someand significant in feature and expression alike; — Beaumont’s 
the statelier and serener of the two, with clear thcaightful eyes, 
full arched brows, and strong aquiline nose, with a little cleft at 
the tip ; a grave and beautiful mouth, with full and finely curved 
lips ; the form of face a long pure oval, and the imperial head with 
its “ fair large front ” and clustering hair set firm and carried high 
with an aspect at once of quiet command and kingly observation : 


Fletcher’s a more keen wd fer\’*id face, sharper in outline every 
way, with an air of bright ardour and glad fiery impatience ; 
sanguine and nervous, suiting the complexion and colour of hair ; 
the expression of the eager eyes and lips almost recalling that of a 
noble hound in act to break the leash it strains at ; — two heads as 
lordly of feature and as expressive of aspect as any gallery of great 
men can show. Thai spring of i6t6, we may note in passing, was 
the darkest that ever dawned upon England or the ipv’orlcl ; for, 
just forty-eight days afterwards, it witnessed, on the 23rd of 
April, the removal from eiirth of the mightiest genius that ever 
dwelt among men. Scarcely more than a month and a half divided 
the death-days of Beaumont and of Shakespt'are. Some three 
years earlier by Dyce's estimate, when alwut the age of twenty- 
nine, Beaumont had married I'rsula, daughter and co-heiress to 
Henry Isley of Sundridge in Kent, by whom he left two daughters, 
one of them posthumous. Fletcher siir\ivcd his friend just nine 
years and five months : he died “ in the great plfigue, 1625,” and 
was buried on the 2()th of August in St Saviour's. Southwark ; not, 
as wc might have wished, beside his younger fellow in fame, who 
but three days after his untimely death had added another 
deathless memory* to the g^^^■es of our great men in We.stminster 
AbL)ey, which he had sung in such noble verse. Dying when just 
four months sh(»rt of forty-six, Fletcher had thus, as well as wc 
can now calculate, altogether some fourteen years and six months 
more of life than the poet who divides with him the imperial 
inheritance of their common glory. 

The perfect union in genius and in friendship which htis made 
one namci of the two names of these great twin brothers in song 
is a thing so admirable and st) delightful to remember, that 
it would seem ungracious and unkindly to claim for either a 
preci'dcnce which wc may lx? sure he would have been eager to 
disclaim. But if a distinction must lx* made l)ctweoii the 
Dioscuri of English poetry, wc must admit that Beaumont \^as 
the twin of heavenlier la’rlh. Only as J^olliix was on one side a 
demigod of diviner blood than Castor can it be said that on any 
side ileaumont wiis a poet of higher and purer genius than 
Fktclier : but so much must be allowed by all who have eyes 
and ears to discern in the fabric of their common work a dis- 
tinction without a difference. Few things are stranger than the 
avowal ol so great and exquisite a critic as ('olcridge, that he 
could trace no faintest line of demarcation between the plays 
which w*' owe mainly to Beaumont and the pilays which we owe 
.«olely to Fletcher. 'I’o others this line has always appeared in 
almost every case unmistakable. Were it as hard and broad 
as the lim^ which marks off, for example, Shakespeare’s part 
from Fletcher’s in The Two Noble Kinsmen, the harmony would 
of course be lost which now informs every work of their common 
genius, and eacli play of their writing would be such another 
piece of magnificent f)atchw*ork as that lust gigantic' heir of 
Shakespeare's invention, the posthumous birth of his parting 
Muse which was suckled at the brciast of Flctdier’s as a child of 
godlike blood might be reared on the milk of a mort'd mother — 
or in this case, we might sometimes be tempted to say, of a she- 
goat who left in the veins of the heaven-born suckhng some- 
what too much of his nurse Amalthaca. That question however 
belongs in any case more properly to the study of Shakespeare 
than to the present subject in hand. It may suffice here to 
observe that the contributions of Fletc hc5r to the majestic temple 
of tragc'dy left incomplete by Shakespeare show the lesser 
workman almost equally at his best and at his worst, at his 
weakest and at his strongest. Jn the pflays which we know by 
evidence surer than the most trustworthy tradition to lx* the 
common work of Beaumont and Fletcher, there is indeed no 
trace of such incongnjous and incompatible admixture as leaves 
the greatest examp)lc of romantic tragedy — for Cy mb time and 
the WinieFs Tale, though not guiltless of blood, are in their 
issues no more tragic than Pericles or the Tempest —a unique 
instance of gloriou.s imp)erfection, a hybrid of heavenly and other 
than heavenly breed, disprop>ortioned and divine. But throtigh- 
out these noblest of the works inscribed generally with the namc.s 
of both dramatist.^ wc trace on every oilair page the touch of 
a surer hand, we hear at every other turn the note of a deeper 
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voice, than we can ever recognize in the work of Fletcher alone. 
Although the beloved friend of Jonson, and in the field of comedy 
his loving and studious disciple, yet in that tragic field where his 
freshest bays were gathered Beaumont was the worthiest and 
the closest follower of Shakespeare. In the external but essential 
matter of expression by rhythm and metre he approves himself 
always a student of Shakespeare’s second manner, of the style 
in which the graver or tragic part of his historical or romantic 
plays is mostly written ; doubtless, the most perfect model that 
can be studied by any poet who, like Beaumont, is great enough 
to be in no danger of sinking to the rank of a mere copyist, but 
while studious of the perfection set before him is yet conscious 
of his own personal and proper quality of genius, and enters the 
presence of the master not as a servant but as a son. The 
general style of his tragic or romantic verse is as simple and 
severe in its purity of note and regularity of outline as that of 
Fletcher’s is by comparison lax, effusive, exuberant. The 
matchless fluency and rapidity with which the elder brother 
pours forth the stream of his smooth swift verse gave probably 
the first occasion for that foolish rumour which has not yet fallen 
duly silent, but still murmurs here and there its suggestion that 
the main office of Beaumont was to correct and contain within 
bounds the overflowing invention of his colleague. The poet 
who while yet a youth had earned by his unaided mastery of 
hand such a crown as was bestowed by the noble love and the 
loving “ envy ” of Hen Jonson was, according to this tradition, 
a mere precocious pedagogue, fit only to revise and restrain the 
too liberal effusions of his elder in genius as in years. Now, in 
every one of the plays common to both, the real difficulty for a 
critic is not to trace the hand of Beaumont, hut to detect the 
touch of Fletcher, 'rhroiighout the better part of every such 
play, and alxive all of their two masterpieces, Philasier and The 
Maid's Tragedy, it should be clear to the most sluggish or cursory 
of readers that he has not to do with the author of Valeniinian 
and The Double Marriage, In those admirable tragedies the 
style is looser, more fluid, more feminine. From the first scene 
to the last we are swept as it were along the race of a running 
river, always at full flow of light and buoyant melody, with no 
dark reaches or perilous eddies, no stagnant pools or sterile 
sandbanks ; its bright course only varied by sudden rapids or 
a stronger ripple here and there, but in rough places or smooth 
still stirred and sparkling with summer wind and sun. But in 
those tragic poems of which the dominant note is the note of 
Beaumont’s genius a subtler chord of thought is sounded, a 
deeper key of emotion is touched, than ever was struck by 
Hetcher. The lighter genius is palpably subordinate to the 
stronger, and loyally submits itself to the impression of a loftier 
spirit. It is true that this distinction is never grave enough to 
produce a discord : it is also true that the plays in which the 
predominance of Beaumont’s mind and style is generally per- 
ceptible moke up altogether but a small section of the work that 
bears their names conjointly ; but it is no less true that within 
this section the most precious jxirt of that work is comprised. 
Outside it we shall find no figures so firmly drawn, no such 
clearness of outline, no such cunning of hands as we recognize 
in the three great studies of Bellario, Evadne and Aspatia. In 
his male characters, as for instance in the parts of Philaster and 
Arbaces, Beaumont also is apt to show something of that 
exaggeration or inconsistency' for which his colleague is perhaps 
more frequently and more heavily to blame ; but in these there 
is not a jarring note, not a touch misplaced ; unless, indeed, a 
rigid criticism, may condemn as unfemininc and incongruous with 
the gentle beauty of her pathetic patience the device by which 
Aspatia procures herself the death desired at the hand of 
Amintor. This is noted as a fault by Dyce ; but may well be 
forgiven for the sake of the magnificent scene which follows, and 
the highest tragic effect ever attained on the stage of either poet. 
That this os well as the greater jiart of those other scenes which 
are the glory of the poem is due to Beaumont might readily be 
shown at length by the process of comparison. The noble scene 
of regicide, which it was found expedient to cancel during the 
earlier years of the Restoration, may indeed be the work of 


Fletcher ; but the part of Evadne must undoubtedly be in the 
main assigned to the more potent hand of his fellow. There is 
a fine harmony of character between her naked audacity in the 
second act and her fierce repentance in the fourth, which is 
not unworthy a disciple of the tragic school of Shakespeare; 
Fletcher is less observant of the due balance, less heedful of the 
nice proportions of good and evil in a faulty and fiery nature, 
compounded of perverse instinct and passionate reaction. From 
him we might have had a figure as admirable for vigour of 
handling, but hardly in such perfect keeping as this of Beau- 
mont’s Evadne, the murderess-Magdalen, whose penitence is of 
one crimson colour with her sin. Nor even in Fletcher’s Ordella, 
worthy as the part is throughout even of the precious and 
exquisite praise of Lamb, is there any such cunning touch of 
tenderness or delicate perfume of pathos as in the parts of 
Bellario and Aspatia. These have in them a bitter sweetness, 
a subtle pungency of mortal sorrow and tears of divine delight, 
beyond the reach of Fletcher. His highest studies of female 
character have dignity, energy, devotion of the heroic type ; 
but they never touch us to the quick, never waken in us any 
finer and more profound sense than that of applause and admira- 
tion. There is a modest pathos now and then in his pictures of 
feminine submission and slighted or outraged love ; but this 
submission he is apt to make too servile, this love too dog-like 
in its abject devotion to retain that tender reverence which so 
many generations of readers have paid to the sweet memories 
of Aspatia and Bellario. To excite compassion was enough for 
Fletcher as in the masculine parts of his work it was enough for 
him to excite wonder, to sustain curiosity, to goad and stimulate 
by any vivid and violent means the interest of readers or spec- 
tators. The single instance of noble pathos, the one scene he has 
left us which appeals to the higher and purer kind of pity, is the 
death of the child liengo in Honduca a scene which of itself 
w'ould have sufficed to enrol his name for ever on the list of our 
great tragic poets. To him we may probably assign the whole 
merit of tliat fiery and high-toned tragc(l\', with all its spirit and 
splendour of national and martial passion ; the conscious and 
demonstrative exchange of courtesy between Roman and Briton, 
which is one of the leading notes of the poem, has in it a touch of 
overstrained and artificial chivalry characteristic of Fletcher ; 
yet the parts of Caratach and Pocnius may be counted among 
the loftiest and most equal of his creations. But no surer test 
or better example can be taken of the distinctive quality whicli 
denotes the graver genius of either poet than that supplied by 
a comparison of Beaumont's Triumph of Love with Fletcher’s 
Triumph of Death, Each little play, in the brief course of its 
single act, givTS proof of the peculiar touch and .special trick 
of its author’s hand : the deeper and more delicate passion of 
Beaumont, the rapid and ardent activity of Fletcher, have 
nowhere found a more noticeable vent for the expression respec- 
tively of the most tender and profound simplicity of quiet sweet- 
ness, the most buoyant and impatient energy of tragic emotion. 

In the wider field of their comic or romantic drama it is yet 
easier to distinguish the respective work of either hand. The 
bias of Fletcher was* towards mixed comedy ; his lightest and 
wildest humour is usually crossed or tempered by an infusion 
of romance ; like Shakespeare in this one point at least, he has 
left no single play without some touch on it of serious interest, 
of poetic eloquence or fancy, however slight and fugitive. 
Beaumont, evidently under the imperious influence of Ben 
Jonson’s more rigid theories, seems rather to have bent his 
genius with the whole force of a resolute will into the form or 
mould prescribed for comedy by the elder and greater comic poet. 
The admirable study of the worthy citizen and his wife, who 
introduce to the stage and escort with their applause The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle through his adventurous career to its 
untimely end, has all the force and fulness of Jonson’s humour 
at its best, with more of freshness and freedom. In pure comedy, 
varied with broad farce and mock-heroic parody, Beaumont was 
the earliest as well as the ablest disciple of the master whose 
mantle was afterwards to be shared among the academic poets 
of a younger generation, the Randolphs and Cartwrights who 
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sought shelter under the shadow of its voluminous folds. The 
best example of the school of Jonson to be found outside the 
ample range of his own work is The Samijid Lady, a comedy 
whose exceptional success and prolonged popularity must have 
been due rather to the broad effect of its forcible situations, its 
wealtli and variety of ludicrous incidents^ and the strong gross 
humour of its dialogue, than to any finer quality of style, inven- 
tion or character. It is the only work of Beaumont and Fletcher 
which a critic who weighs the meaning of his words can admit 
to be as coarse as the coarsest work of Ben Jonson. They are 
prone, indeed, to indulge elsewhere in a wanton and exuberant 
licence of talk ; and Fletcher, at least, is liable to confuse the 
shades of right and wrong, to deface or efface the boundary lines 
of good and evil, to stain the ermine of virtue and palliate the 
nakedness of vice with the same indecorous and incongruous 
la> ity of handling. Often in mere haste to despatch the business 
ot a play, to huddle up a catastrophe or throw out some particular 
scene into sharp and immediate relief, he will sacrifice all seemli- 
ness and consistency of character to the present aim of stage 
effect, and the instant impression of strong incident or audacious 
eloquence. His heroines arc too apt to utter sentiments worthy 
of Diana in language unworthy of Doll I'earsheet. But in this 
play both style and sentiment are throughout on a lower level, 
the action and emotion are of a baser kind than usual ; the 
precept of Aristotle and the practice of Jonson have been! so 
carefully observed and cxiiggerated that it might almost be said 
to offer us in one or two places an imitation not merely of the 
sorrier but of the sorriest qualities of human nature ; and full 
as it is of spontaneous power and humorous invention, the 
comedy extolled by the moral Steele (with just .so much of 
reservation as permits him to depreciate the ridicule cast upon 
the clerical character) is certainly more offensive to artistic law 
and lesthetic judgment by the gen<Tal and ingrained coarseness 
of its tone, than the tragi-comedy denounccfl by the immoral 
Dryden as exceeding in licence his own worst work and that of 
his fellow playwrights ; an imf)ulation, be it said in passing, as 
groundless as the protest pleaded on their behalf is impudent ; 
for though we may hardly agree with the uncompromising 
panegyrist who commends that play in particular to the approval 
of “ tile austere scarlet ” (remembering, perhaps, that Arislo- 
f)hanes was the chosen bedfidlow of ( hrysostorn), there is at 
least no such offence against art or taste in the eccentricity of 
its situations or the daring of its dialogue. The buoyant and 
la('ilc grace of Idelcher's style carries him lightly across cjuag- 
mires in which a heavier-footed poet, or one of slower tread, 
would have stuck fast, and come lorlh beinired to the knees. 
To Beaumont his stars had given as birthright the gifts of tragic 
pathos and pas.sion, of tender power and broad strong humour ; 
to Fletcher had been allotted a more fiery and fruitful force of 
invention, a more aerial ease and swiftness of action, a more 
various readiness and fulness of bright exuberant speech. I’he 
genius of Beaumont was deeper, sweeter, nobler than his elder’s ; 
the genius of Fletcher more brilliant, more supple, more pro<ligal, 
and more voluble than his friend’s. Without a taint or a shadow 
on his fame of such imitative servility as marks and degrade.^ 
the mere henchman or .satellite of a stronger fioct, Beaumont 
may fairly be said to hold of Shakespeare in his tragedy, in his 
comedy of Jonson ; in each ( ase rather as a kinsman than as a 
client, as an ally than as a follower : but the more special 
province of Fletcher was a land of his own discovering, where 
no later colonist has ever had power to settle or to share his 
reign. With the mixed or romantic comedy of Shakespeare it 
has nothing in common except the admixture or alternation of 
graver with lighter interest, of serious with humorous action. 
Nothing is here of his magic exaltation or charm of fairy empire. 
The rare and rash adventures of Fletcher on that forbidden track 
are too sure to end in pitiful and shameful failure. His crown 
of praise is to have created a wholly new and wholly delightful 
form of mixed comedy or dramatic romance, dealing merely 
with the humours und sentiments of men, their passions and 
their chances ; to have woven of all these a web of emotion 
and event with such gay dexterity, to have blended his colours 


and combined his effects with such exquisite facility and swift 
light sureness of touch, that we may return once and again from 
those heights and depths of poetry to which access was forbidden 
him, ready as ever to enjoy as of old the fresh incomparable 
charm, the force and ease and grace of life, which fill and animate 
the radiant world of his romantic invention. Neither before 
him nor after do we find, in this his special field of fancy and of 
work, more than shadows or echoes of his coming or departing 
genius. Admirable as are his tragedie.s already mentioned, rich 
in splendid eloquence and .strong in large grasp of character as 
is the Roman history of The False One, full of interest and vigour 
as is the better j)art of Folio Duke oj Normandy, and sublime 
in the loveliness of passiim as is the one scene of perfect beauty 
and terror which crowTis this latter tragedy, Fletcher may claim 
a yet higher and more spec'ial station among his great dramatic 
j>ecrs by right of his comic and romantic 3ian by right of his 
tragic and historic plays. Even in these he is more a romantic 
than a tragic poet. The quality of his genius, never sombre or 
subtle or profound, toirs him always towards fresh air and 
sunshine. His natural work is in a midday world of fearless 
boyish laughter and hardly bitter tears. There is always more 
of rainbow than of storm in his skies ; their darkest shadow is 
but a tragic twilight. What with him is the noon of night would 
seem as sunshine on the stiigc of Ford or Webster. There is 
but one passage in all these noble plays which lifts us beyond a 
sense of the stage, which raises our admiration out of speech 
into silentT, tempers and transfigures our emotion with a touch 
of awe. And this w'e owe to the genius of Beaumont, exalted 
for an instant to the very tone and manner of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, when Aminlor stands between the dead and the (lying 
woman whom he has unwittingly slain willi liand and tongue. 
The first few lines that drop from his stricken lips are probably 
the only verses of Beaumont or Jdet(‘her which might puss for 
Shakespeare’s (;ven with a good judge of style - 

" 1'his earth ui muu- doth tremhlt*/' tVc. 

But in Fletcher’s tragedy, however we may be tlirillcd and 
kinill(‘d with high contagious ex(‘ilement, we are never awed into 
duml) delight or dread, never jiien'ed with any siMise of terror or 
pity too deep or ev(;n deep enough lor tears. l*A'en his Brimhalts 
and Martias can hardly persuade us to forget for the moment 
that “ they do lint jest, poison in jest.” A critic hilt(*n with the 
love of classification might divide those plays of Idetcher usually 
ranked together as (’omedies into threes kinds : the first he would 
class unrler the head of pure comedy, the next of heroic or 
romantic drama, the third of mixed comc^dy and romance ; in 
this, the last and most delightful division of the poet’s work the 
special qualities of the two former kinds lieing (;(}iially blended 
and delicately harmonized. The most perfect and triumphant 
examples of this class are The Spanish Curate, Monsieur Thomas, 

I The Custom of the Conn try, VLm\ The Pllder Brother. Next to th(;.se 
and not too far below them, we may put The LiitF French Lawyer 
(a play which in its broad conception of a single eccentric humour 
suggests the collaboration of Beaumont and the influence of 
Jonson, hut in .style and execution throughout is perfect Fletcher), 
The Humorous Lieutenant (on whii:h an almost identical verdict 
might be passed). Women Pleased. Be^^ars' Bush, and perhaps wc 
I might add The Fair Maid of the Inn ; in most if not in all of 
' which the balance of exultant and living humour with serious 
I poetic interest of a noble and various kiiul is held with even hand 
and the skill of a natural master. In pure comedy Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife is the acknowledged and consummate master- 
piece of Fletcher. Next to it wc might class, for comic spirit and 
force of character, Wit without Money, The Wildgoose Chase. The 
Chances, and The Noble Gentleman, — broad poetic farce to 
' whose overflowing fun and masterdom of extravaganc e no critic 
has ever done justice but Leigh Hunt, who has ventured, not 
j without reason, to match its joyous and preposterous audacities 
! of superlative and sovereign foolery with the more .sharp-edged 
j .satire and practical merriment of King and No King, where the 
keen prosaic humour of Bessus and his swordsmen Ls as typical of 
tlie comic style in which Beaumont had been trained up under 
Ben Jonson as the high interest and graduated action of the 
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serious part of the play are characteristic of his more earnest 
genius. Among the purely romantic plays of Fletcher, or those 
in which the comic effect is throughout subordinate to the 
romantic, The Knight of Malta seems most worthy of the highest 
place for the noble beauty and exaltation of spirit which informs 
it with a lofty life, for its chivalrous union of heroic passion and 
Catholic devotion. This poem is the fairest and the first example 
of those sweet fantastic paintings in rose-colour and azure of 
visionary chivalry and ideal holiness, by dint of which the 
romance of more recent days has sought to cast the glamour of a 
mirage over the darkest and deadliest “ ages of faith.’' The pure 
and ferv^ent eloquence of the style is in perfect keeping with the 
high romantic interest of character and story. In the same class 
we may rank among the best samples of Fletcher’s workmanship 
7 'he Pilgrim f The Loyal Stihjectf A Wife for a Month, Iawc's 
P ilgrimage, and The Lover's Progress, — rich all of them in 
exquisite writing, in varied incident, in brilliant effects and 
graceful and passionate interludes. In The Coxcomb, and The 
Honest Man's Poriune—two plays which, on the whole, can 
hardly he counted among the l)est of their class — there are tones 
of homelier emotion, touches of a simpler and more pathetic 
interest than usual ; and here, as in the two admirable first 
scenes between Leucippus and Bacha, whicli relieve and redeem 
from contempt the tragic burlesque of Cupid's Revenge, the note 
of beaumont’s manner is at once discernible. 

Even the most rapid revision of the work done by these great 
twin poets must impress every capable student with a sense of 
the homage due to this living witness of their large and Hlxiral 
genius. The loss of their names from the roll of l^nglish poetry 
would be only less than the loss of the few greatest inscribed on 
it. Nothing could supply the want of their tragic, their comic or 
romantic drama ; no larger or mon; fiery planet can ev<!r arise to 
supplant or to eclipse the twin lights of our zodiac. Whatever 
their faults of shortcoming or excess, there is in their very names 
or the mere thought of their (*ommon work a kind of special and 
personal attraction for all true lovers of high dramatic pi>etry. 
lliere is the glory and grace of youth in all they have left us ; if 
there be also somewhat too much of its graceless as well as its 
gracious qualities, yet there hangs aixmt their memory as it were 
a music of the morning, a breath and savour of bright early 
manhood, a joyous an(l xigorous air of free life and fruitful 
labour, which might charm asleep for ever all thought or blame 
of all mortal infirmity or folly, or any stain of earth that may 
have soiled in passing the feet of creatures half human and half 
divine while yet they dwelt among men. For good or for evil, 
they are above all things poets of youth ; we cannot conceive of 
them grown grey in the dimity of years, venerable with the 
authority of long life. and weighted with the wisdom of experience. 
In the Olympian circle of the gods and giants of our race who on 
earth were tluiir contemporaries and corrivals, they seem to move 
among the graver presences and figures of sedator fame like the 
two s|M)ilt boys of heaven, lightest of fcK)t and heart and head of 
all the brood of deity. Shakespeare may have smiled as Joason 
may have nodded approval of their bright swift work, neither of 
these great elders gnidging his praise to the special charm which 
won for it a firefercnce during one generation at least even over 
their own loftier and weightier verse ; and indeed the advance in 
natural ea.se, in truth and grace of dialogue, is alike manifest 
whether we turn to such of their comic’ characters as Valentine 
and Don John, Rutilio and Monsieur I’homas, from the Truewit 
of Jonson or even from the Meraitio of Shakespeare ; the one too 
stiff with classic ktarch, the other too full of mere verbal catches 
and forced conceits, to persuade us that either can in any age have 
fairly represented the light free talk and facile humour of its 
youth. In another field than this Beaumont and Fletcher hold as 
high and secure a statiiin of tlieir own as any poet of their race. 
In perfect workmanship f)f lyrical jewellery, in perfect bloom and 
flower of song-writing, they equal all compeers whom they do not 
excel ; the blossoms of their growth in this kind mav be matched 
for colour and fragrance against Shakespeare’s, and for morning 
freshness and natural purity of form exceed the finest grafts of 
Jonson. The PaMUd Shepherdess alone might speak for Fletcher 


on this score, being as it is simply a lyric poem in semi-dramatic 
shape, to be judged only as such, and as such almost faultless ; 
but in no wise to be classed for praise or blame among the acting 
plays of its author, whose one serious error in the matter was the 
submission of his Dryad to the critical verdict of an audience too 
probably in great part composed of clowns and satyrs far unlike 
the loving and sweet-tongued sylvan of his lovely fancy. And 
whether we assign to him or to Beaumont the divine song of 
melancholy {moestius lacrymis Simonideis), perfect in form as 
Catullus and profound in sentiment as Shelley, which Milton 
himself could but echo and expand, could not heighten or deepen 
its exquisite intensity of thought and word alike, there will 
remain witness enough for the younger brother of a lyric power as 
pure and rare as his elder's. 

The excess of influence and popularity over that of other poets 
usually ascribed to the work of Beaumont and Fletcher for 
some half century or so after their own time has perliaps been 
somewhat overstated by tradition. Whatever may have been 
for a season the fashion of the stage, it is certain that Shakespeare 
can show two editions for one against them in folio ; four in all 
from 1623 to 1685, while they have but their two of 1647 
1679. Nor doe.s one see how it can accurately or even plausibly 
be said that they were in any exact sense the founders of a school 
either in comedy or in tragedy. Massinger, for some years their 
survivor, and in some points akin to them as a workman, cannot 
properly be counted as their disciple ; and no leading poet of 
the time had so much in common with them as he. At first 
sight, indeed, his choice of romantic subject and treatment of 
foreign stories, gathered from the fertile tale-tellers of the south, 
and ranging in date from Boccaccio to Cervantes, may seem to 
mark him out as a member of the same school ; but the deepe.st 
and most distinctive qualities of his genius set it far apart from 
theirs ; though undoubtedly not so far that any discrepancy or 
discord should impair the excellcnc’e or injure the keeping of 
works in which he took part with Bletcher. Yet, placed beside 
theirs, the tone of his thought and speecli seems by comparison 
severe as well as sober, and sad as well as severe. Their extra- 
vagant and boyish insanity of prostrate royalism is not more 
alien from his half pensive and half angry undertone of political 
protest than his usually careful and complete structure of story 
from their frequently lax and slovenly incoherence of character 
or plot, tlian his well composed and proportioned metre from 
their lighter and looser melodies, than the bitter insistence and 
elaborate acrimony of his judicial satire on hypocrisy or oppres- 
sion from the gaiety or facility of mood which suffers them in 
the shifting of a scene to redeem their worst characters by some 
juggler's trick of conversion at the last moment allowed them 
to wind up a play with universal reconciliation and an act of 
oblivion on all hands. They could hardly have drawn with such 
steady skill and explicit finish an Overreach or a Luke ; but the 
strenuous and able work of Massinger at its highest point of 
succe.ss has no breath in it of their brighter and more immediate 
inspiration. Shirley, on the other hand, may certainly be cla.sscd 
as a pupil who copied their style in water-colour ; his best 
tragedy and his best comedy, The Traitor and The Lady of 
Pleasure, might pass muster undetected among the plays of 
Fletcher, and might fairly claim to take rank above the lowest 
class of these. In the finest work of Middleton we recognize an 
almost exact reproduction of Fletcher’s metrical effects, — 
reverberation of that flowing music, a reiteration of those 
feminine final notes. In his later tragi-comedies, throughout 
his masterpiece of Women beware Womeft, and in the noble 
scenes which make up the tragic or serious parts of The Change- 
ling or The Spanish Gipsy, — ^wherever, in a word, we find the 
admirable but unequal genius of this poet at its best — ^we find 
a likeness wholly wanting in his earlier and ruder work, which 
undoubtedly suggests the influence of Fletcher. Other instances 
of imitation, other examples of discipleship, might perhaps be 
found among Ic-ser men of the next generation ; but the mass 
of succeeding playwrights began in a very short time to lower 
the style and debase the scheme of dramatic poetry ; and 
especially to loosen the last ties of harmony, to deface the very 
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form and feature of tragic verse. In Shirley, the last and least 
of those in whom the lineal blood of the old masters was yet 
discernible, we find side by side with the fine ancestral indications 
of legitimate descent exactly such marks of decadence rather 
than degeneracy as we might have anticipated in the latest heir 
of a long line which began with the rise of Marlowe, sun of the 
morning/’ in the highest heaven of our song, to prepare a path- 
way for the sun. After Shakespeare there was yet room for 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; but after these and the other con- 
stellations had set, whose lights filled up the measure of that 
diviner zodiac through which he moved, there was but room 
in heaven for the pallid moonrise of Shirley ; and before this 
last reflex from a sunken sun was itself eclipsed, the glory had 
passed away from English drama, to alight upon that summit of 
epic song, whence Milton held communion with darkness and 
the stars. (A. C. S.) 

Bibliographical Appendix 

The chief collected editions of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are : Comet/trs and Tragedies written by Francis Beau^ 
mont and John Fletcher Gentlemen ^ printed by Humphrey 
Moseley in folio in 1647 as containing plays “ never printed 
before” ; Fifty Comedies and Tragedies written ^ (fol. 1679); 

Works . . . (11 vols. 1843-1846), edited by Alexander T)yce, 
which superseded earlier editions by L. Theobald, G. Colman 
and H. Weber, and presented a modcTnized text ; a second 
two- volume edition by Dyce in 1852 ; The Works of Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher vols. 1905, &c.) edited by Arnold 
Glover and A. R. Waller in the “ ( ambridge Englisli ("lassies ” 
from the text of the 2nd folio, and giving variant readings from 
all separate issu(*s of the plays previous to that edition ; and 
... (12 vols. 1904, fe.), under the general editorship 
of A. H. Bullen, the text of which is founded on Dyce but with 
many variant reaflings, the last volume containing memoirs 
and excursuses by the editor. 

Tht* foundation of all critical work on Beaumont and hletchcr 
is to be found in Dyc e. Discrimination between the w<irk of the 
two dramatists and their colIal>orators has been the object of a 
series of studies for the establishment of metrical and other tests. 
Fletcher’s verse is rec'ognizable by the fretpiency of an extra 
syllable, often an accented one, at the end of a line, the use of 
stopped lines, and the frec|iicncy of trisyllabic feet. He thus 
obtained an adaptable instrument enabling him to dispense 
W'ith prose even in comic scenes. The pioneer work in these 
matters was done by F. G. Flcay in a pat)er read before the New 
Shakspere Society in 1874 on “ Metrical Tests as applied to 
Fletcher, Beaumont and Massinger.” Ilis theories were further 
develo[)ed in the article “ Fletcher ” in his Biog, Chron, of the 
Eng. Drama. Further investigations were published by R. Boyle 
in Englische Studien (vols. v.-x., Heilbronn, 1882-1887), and in 
the New Shakspere Society Transactions (1880-1886), by Benno 
Leonhardt in (Halle, vols. xix. scq.), and by E. II. Olifihant 

in Englische Sttidien (vols. xiv. s^ q.). Mr Olipliant restores to 
Beaumont much which other critics had been inclined to deny 
him. On the sources of the plays see E. Kdppel in Miencherur 
Bcitrdge zur roman, u. eng. Phil. (Erlangen and Leipzig, 1895). 
Consult further articles by A. H. Bullen and R. Boyle respectively 
on Fletcher and Massinger in the Diet, of Nat. Biog. ; G. C, 
Macaulay, Francis Beaumontj a Critical Study (1883); and 
Dr A. W. Ward’s chapter on “ Beaumont and Fletcher ” in 
vol. ii. of his Hist, of Eng. Dram. Lit. (new ed. 1899). 

A list of the plays attributed to Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
some details, is added, with the premi.ss that beyond the main 
lines of criticism laid down in Mr Swinburne’s article above it is 
often difficult to dogmatize on authorship. Even in cases where 
the play was produced long after Beaumont had ceased to write 
for the stage there can be no certainty that we arc not dealing 
with a piece which is an adaptation of an earlier play by a later 
hand. 

The Joint Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. --The Scornful Lady 
(acted c. i6o<>. pr. 1616) is a farcic«il conK?dy of domestic life, in 
which Oliphant finds traces of alteration by a third and iierhap.s a 


fourth hand. PhilasUr or Love Lies a*BUeding is assigned by 
Macaulay to Beaumont practically in its entirety, while Fleay 
attributes only three scenes to Fletcher. It Wiis probably acted c. 
1609. and was printed 1620 ; it was revised (1695) by Elkanah Settle 
and (1763) by the younger Oilman, proliably owing its long popu- 
larity to the touching character of Bellano. Beaumont ’s share also 
predominated in The Maid's Tragedy (acted c. 1009. pr. 1619). in A 
Jitng and No King (acted at court December 26. 1611, and perhaps 
earlier, pr. 1619). whUc The Knight of the Burning Pestle (c. 1610, pr. 
1613). burlesiiuing th*‘ heroic and romantic plav of which Heywood^s 
Four Prentices is an example, might perliai»s be transferred entire to 
Beaumont s account, lii (Jupid's lievenge (acted at court January 
1612, and perhaps at Whitcfriars in 1610. pr. 1615). lounded on 
Sidney's Arcadia, the two dramatists appeal to have had a third 
collaborator in Massinger .and iwrhaps a fourth in Nathaniel Field. 

The Coxcomb (acted c. 1010, and by the Chdilren ol the Queen's 
Revels in it)i2, ]>r. 1047) seems to have undergone later revision by 
Massinger. Fletcher’s collalioration with other dnimalisls had 
begun during his connexion with Beaumont, who apparently ce;used 
to write for tlie stage two or thret* years bi'fore his death. 

Works A ssigned to Bcaumimt's Soie A uthorshi p. - The 1 1 ’oman Hater 
(pr. 1(107, as “ lately acted by tlie children of Paul’s *') was assigned 
formerly to Fletcher. The Masqtw of the Inner Temple ami Ofay's Inn 
was presented at \\'hitchall on the 2fith oi February ibia, on the 
marriage of the Pnnee and ITiiicess Palatine. Of Four Plays, or 
Moral livprcseutaikms, tn One (acted xfx>8, pr. 1O47). the hidutium, 
with Tiw Triumph of Jlomnty and The Tfiumph of I.t>ve, both founded 
on talcs from the Deiameton, are by Beuinnoiit. 

Works Assigned to Fletihcr's Sole Authorship. The Faithful 
Shepherdess (pr. c. if»oo) was ill n'ceived on its original procluction, 
but w'as revived in 1^34. 'Lhat Fletcher was the s*)le author i.s 
l»ractically iinquestioiUHl, though Ben jon^on in Drumnionil’s 
Conversations is made to as.sert ilmt “ Beaumont and Metcli<‘r ten 
yeai*s since hath written The Fatthfvl Sfu'phrrdess." It was trans- 
lated into l.idin verse by Sir U. F'anshawe in ibsH, and Millou’s 
Comus owes not a little to it. In lunir Plays in One, the two last, 
77 w Ttiumph of Death and The J ttnniph of Time, aie Idetclier’s. In 
the indilleient comedy of The Cnptatn (actiHl i()f2 i<»i revivid 
i(»2b. ])r. T(>47) there is no definite evidence of am other luiiul than 
I'letcher’s. though tin* collaixuation of Bcanmont, Miussinger and 
Rowley has been advanced. Other Fletcher plays are : Wit without 
Money (acted ibi4, pr. ; the Iwo romantic tragedies of itonUiua 

(in wliicli Caradach or (.aractacus is tlie chu*l figure rather tfian 
Botiduca or Boadicea) and Valcuhnian, lioth dating iiom v. ibib 
and printed in tlu* first toho ; 7 he Loyal Subvert (acted j6i 8, revived 
at court pr. I<>.17) ; I he Mad Lover (acbsl belore March lOiti, 

jir. 1047), which borrows .sonietlmig from tht* sttny ol Miindiis ami 
Paulina in Josephus (bk. XNiii.) ; ’J he llunK/totts Lieutenant (ibiu. 
pr. 1647) ; Woman Pleased {( , ibio, pr. 1047) ; Tlw Woman's Price tn 
The lamer Tam'd (protJuced ])robably l»etweeii ibioaud ibi l acted 
ib33 at Blacklriais and at coml, pr. 1647), a kind of set|uei to 1 he 
'laming of the Shrew ; The Chaiues (nncerlam date, or. 1O47), taken 
triun La 'le'inora Cornelia of Cervantes, and repeatedly revived aftei 
the Kesioralion and in the iHtli century ; Monsieur 'Thomas (acted 
I»crhaps as early as jbcsi, pr, i(>39) ; The Island Prtnirss (c. 1O21, pr. 
1647) ; The Pilgrim and 'The Wild Goose-Chase (pr. 1O32). the second 
of wiuch was adapletl in jirose by Fartpihar. both acted at court in 
aiifl possibly then not new ]ucc(*.s ; A Wife for a Month (acted 
1624, ]>r. if»,|7) ; liiilc a Wife and Have a Wife (lie. 1624, pr. 1640). 
The Pilgrim received additions trom Dryden, and was atlnptt'd tiy 
Vanbrugh. 

hlcteher in Collaboration with other Diamatists.- External (“videiue 
of Fletcljcr’s connexion with Massinger i.s given by Sii Aston Cokaine, 
wilt) in an epitafih on ndclier and Ma.s.singer wrt>lt* • " Playes they 
did write togetfier. were great friends.” arel elsewhen* cFiiined for 
Massinger a share in the plays jirmtcd in the 1647 folio. James 
Shirley and William Rowley have their part in the works that us»jd 
to be included in tfie Beaumont ami Flekher canon ; and to a 
letter from Field, Daborne and Massinger, asking for ^5 for their 
punt necessities fn>rn Henslowe about the end of if>l5, theie, 18 a 
postscript suggesting the deduction of the sum from the ” iDOtiy 
remaynes for the i^Iay of Mr Flclcher and ours.” The prcd>lein is 
cf»mplicato<l wlien the oxLsting veisioris ot the jilay are jKmtcrior to 
Fletcher’s lifetime, that is. revisKuis by Miissingei or another of 
pieci*s which were even originally of double authorship. Ift this wa)'^ 
Beaninonl’.s w'ork may Ix' conewUed under successive ruyistons. and 
it would be rash to a.ssert that noiio of tin* late plays contains anything 
of Ills. Mr R. Boyli* joins the name ot ('yril lournuur to tliosit of 
Flelcliei and Massinger in connexion with / 7 u» Honest Man's Fortune 
(acted t6ij, pr. which Fleay identifies with the play of Mr 

Fletcher's and ours.” The Knight of Malta (actud 1610 i6ig, pr. 
1647) is in its existing form a revision by Fletcher, Massinger, and 
possibly Field, oi an earlier play which Oliphant thinks was pmbably 
written by Beaumont al>out 1608. The same remarks (with the 
exclusion of Field's name) apply to Thierry and Theodoret (actod c. 
1617, pr. 1621). perhaps a satire on contemporary manners at Uie 
French court, tliough Beaumont's share in «tthcr must be regarded 
as problematical. Fletcher and Massinger's great 
John van Olden Barnaveldt (acted 1619) was first printed in Bullen s 
Old Plays (vol. ii., 1883). They followisd it up with The Custom of 
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the Country (acted i6ig, pr. 1647), based on an English translation 
(1619) oi Los Trahajos de Persiles y Sigismunda ; The Double Marriage 
(c. i6ao, pr. 1647) ; The Little French Lawyer {c. 1620, pr. 1647), the 
plot of which can be traced indirectly to a novellino by Massuccio 
Salernitano; The Laws of Candy (c. i6i8, pr. 1647), of disputed 
authorship ; The False One (c. 1620, pr. 1647), dealing with the sub- 
ject of Caesar and Cleopatra ; The Spanish Curate (acted 1622. pr. 
1647), repeatedly revived after the Restoration, was derived from 
Ivoonard Digges's translation (1622) of a Spanish novel, Gerardo, the 
Unfortunate Spaniard \ The Prophetess (1622, pr. 1647), afterwards 
made into an opera by I^tterton to Purcell’s music ; The Sea- Voyage 
(1622, pr. 1647) ; The Elder Brother (perhaps originally written by 
Fletcher c. 1614; revised and acted 1635, pr. 1647); Beggar's Bush 
(acted at court 1622, probably then not new, pr. 1647) ; and The 
Noble Gentleman (1625-1626, pr. 1647). Metcher only had a small 
share in Wit at Several Weapons — “ if he but writ an act or two,*' 
says an epilogue on its revival (1623 or 1626), —and the play is 
probably a revision by Rowley and Middleton ot an early Beaumont 
and Fletcher play. A Very Woman (1634, pr. 1655) is a revision by 
Massinger of Jhie Woman's Plot ascribed to E'lctchcr and acted at 
court in 1621. Field worked with Fletcher and Massinger on the 
lost play of the Jeweller of Amsterdam (1619). as on the Faithful 
Friends (1613-1614) and The Queen of Corinth {c. i6i8, pr. 1647). 
The Lover's Progress (acted 1634, pr. 1647) is proliably a revision by 
Massinger of the Fletcher play licensed in 1623 as The Wandering 
Lovers, and is ])erhans identical with Oleander, licensed in 1634. 
Love's Cure or The Martial Maid (1623 or 1625) is thought by Mr 
Flcay to be ;i revision by Massinger of a Beaumont and Fletcher 
play produced a.s early as 1607-1608. W. Rowley join<!d Fletcher 
in I he Maid in the Mill (1623, pr. 1647), and had a share with 
Massinger in the revision ol L'he L'atr Maid of the Jnn (licensed 1626, 
pr. 1647), ba.sed on La illustre Fregona of Cervantes. Nice Valour 
(acted 1625- 1626, ])r. 1647) seems to have been altoied by Middleton 
from an earliiT play ; The Widow, jirinted in 1652 as by Jon.son, 
Fletcher and Middleton, must be ascribed almost exclusively to 
Middleton. The Night Walhrr (1633) is a revision by Shirley of a 
Fletcher ])lay. 

FleUher and in Collahoration. The history <'f The Bloody 

Brother or Hollo, Duke of Normandy, prinl<*cl in 1637 as by “ B. J. F.," 
is matter of varied speculation. Mr Oliphant thinks the basis of the 
play to be an early work {c. 1604) of Beaumont, on wluch is .super- 
imposed a n*vision (1016) liy h'letcher, jonson and Middleton, and a 
subsecpient revision (1636 ’*1637) by Massinger. Tlic general view 
is that the main porti<)n of the play is referable to Jonson and 
Fletcher. Jonson apparently had a shan* in FU’tcher’s Love's 
Pilgrimage (pr. 1^)47), which seems to have been revised by Massine, er 
in 1635. 

Fletcher and Shakespeare. The Two Noble Kinsmen was printed 
in 1634 as by Mr John Fletclu^r and Mr William Shakespeare. It its 
first representation was in 1625 it was in the year oi Metcher's death. 
It was included in the second lolio of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
comedies and tragedi<*.s. If Shakespeare and Fletcher worked in 
concert it was probably m 1612-1613, and the existing play probably 
repre.sonts a revision by Massinger in 1625. Henry vllt. (played 
at the GIoIjc in 1613) is usually ascribed nijiinly to Fletcher 
and Mas.sitiger, and the conditions of its production were prob- 
ably similar. Fletclier and Shake.speare are together credited at 
Stationers* Hall with the lost play of Cardenio, destroyed by 
Warburton’s cook. (M. Br.) 

BEAUMONT, a city and the county-seat of Jefferson county, 
Texas, U.S.A., situated on the Neches river, in the E. part of 
the state, about 28 in. from the Gulf of Mexico and 72 m. N.E. 
of Galveston. Pop. (1890) 3296 ; (1900) 9427, of whom 2953 
were negroes ; (1906, estimate) 13,105, It is served by the 
Gulf & Interstate, the Gulf, Colorado \ Santa Fc, the Kansas 
City Southern, the Texas & New Orleans, the C olorado Southern, 
New Orleans & Pacific, the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
(from Beaumont to Sour Lake, Tex.), and the (short) Galveston, 
Beaumont North-Eastern railways. The Neches river from 
Beaumont to its mouth has a depth of not less than 19 ft. ; 
from its mouth extends a canal (9 ft. deep, 100 ft. wide, and 12 m. 
long), which connects with tlie Port Arthur Canal (180 ft. wide 
and 25 ft. deep) extending to the sea. Situated in the midst of 
a region covered with dense forests of pine and cypress, Beau- 
mont is one of the largest lumber centres of the southern states ; 
it is also the centre of a large rice-growing region. 7'he manu- 
factories include rice mills, saw mills, sash, door and blind 
factories, shingle mills, iron works, oil refineries, broom factories 
and a dynamite factory. In 1905 the cleaning and polishing of 
rice was the most important industry, its output being valued 
at $1,203,123, being nearly twice the value of the product of the 
rice mills of the city in 1900, 25-9 % of the total value of the 
state's product of polished and cleaned rii e, 46-1 % of the value 


($2,609,829) of all of Beaumont’s factory products, and about 
7.4 % of the value of the product of polished and cleaned rice 
for the whole United States in 1905. After the sinking of oil 
wells in 1901, Beaumont became one of the principal oil-produc- 
ing places in the United States ; its oil refineries are connected 
by pipe lines with the surrounding oil fields, and two 6-in. pipe 
lines extend from Beaumont to Oldahoma. Beaumont was first 
settled in 1828, and was first chartered as a city in 1899. 

BEAUNE, a town of eastern France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Cote-d’Or, on the Bouzoise, 23 m. 
S.S.W. of Dijon on the main line of the Paris-Lyon railway. 
Pop. (1906), 11,668. Beaune lies at the foot of the hills of Cote- 
d'Or. Portions of its ancient fortifications are still to be seen, 
but they have been for the most part replaced by a shady 
promenade which separates the town from its suburbs. The 
most interesting feature of Beaune is the old hospital of St 
Esprit, founded in 1443 Nicolas Rolin, chancellor of Burgundy. 
Though it is built largely of wood, the fabric is in good preserva- 
tion. The exterior is simple, but the buildings which surround 
the main courtyard have high-pitched roofs surmounted by 
numerous dormer windows with decorated gables, recalling the 
Flemish style of architecture. In the interior there are several 
interesting apartments ; the chief of these is the ample 
council chamber with its fine tapestries, where an import- 
ant wine sale is held annually. The hospital possesses many 
artistic treasures, among them the mural paintings of the 17 th 
century in the Salle St Hugiies and an altar-piece, the Last 
Judgment, attributed to Roger van der Weyden. The princi})al 
church of the town, Notre-Dame, dating mainly from the 12th 
and i3tli centuries, has a fine central tower and a triple portal 
with handsome wooden doors. In the interior there is some 
valuable tapestry of the 15th century, and other works of art. 
Two round towers (15th century) are a survival of the Ciistie 
of Beaune, dismantled by Ilenty’ IV. A belfry of 1403 and 
several houses of the Renaissance period, some of which are 
built over ancient wine-cellars, are architecturally notable. 
I'here is a statue to the mathematician, G. Mongc, born in the 
town (1746), and a monument to Pierre joigneaux the politician 
(d. 1892). Beaune has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a chamber of commerce, a school of agriculture and 
viticulture and colleges for girls and Ixiys, It carries on con- 
siderable trade in live-stock and cereals and in the vegetables of 
its market-gardens, and manufactures of casks, corks, white 
metal, oil, vinegar and machinery for the wdne-trade are 
included among tlie industries : it is chiefly important for its 
vineyards and as the centre of the wine-trade of Burgundy. 

Beaune was a fortified Roman camp and a stronghold during 
the middle ages. It was the capital of a separate county which 
in 1227 was united to the duchy of Bui^undy ; it then became 
the first scat of the Burgundian parlemcnt or jours ghieraux 
and a ducal residence. On the death oT Charles the Bold, it 
sided with his daughter, Mary of Burgundy, but was besieged 
and taken by the forces of Louis XI. in 1478. Its rank as 
commune, conceded to it in 1203, was confirmed by Francis 1 . 
in 1521. In the Wars of Religion it at first sided with the 
League, but afterwards opened its gates to the troops of Henry 
IV., from whom it received the confirmation of its communal 
privileges and permission to demolish its fortifications. The 
revocation of the edict of Nantes struck a severe blow at the 
cloth and iron industries, which had previously been a source 
of prosperity to the town. In the i8th century there were no 
fewer than seven monastic buildings in Beaune, besides a Ber- 
nardine abbey, a Carthusian convent and an ecclesiastical college. 

BEAUREGARD, MARQUIS DE {c, 1772-?), French adven- 
turer, the son of a poor vinegrower named Leuthraud, was born 
about 1772. He received the name Beauregard from a nobleman 
in whose service he was engaged as valet. On the outbreak of the 
revolution, this nobleman converted all his fortune into gold, 
and entrusting the hag containing the cash to his valet, fled to 
the frontier. For security's sake master and man took different 
roads, but Beauregard turned back with the money to Paris. 
By speculations in provisions and military equipments under 
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the Directorate he amassed a considerable fortune, and styling 
himself the marquis de Beauregard, purchased a splendid 
mansion and began giving magnificent entertainments. De- 
tected at the height of his success, the impostor was arrested 
and condemned to four years in irons and to be branded. He 
soon escaj^ed from prison, and had the audacity to reappear in 
Paris and start his old life afresh. After a short time, however, 
he disappeared again, and is supposed to have committed 
suicide. It is probable that most of the information available 
alx)ut him is a blend of fact and fiction. 

BEAUREGARD, PIERRE GUSTAVE TOUTANT (1818-^1893). 
American soldier, was born near New Orleans, Louisiana, on the 
28th of May 1818. At the United States military academy he 
graduated second in lus class in July 1838, and was apfjointed 
lieutenant of engineers. In the Mexican War he distinguishetl 
himself in siege operations at Vera Ouz, and took part in all 
the battles around Mexico, being wounded at C'hapultepec, and 
receiving the brevets of cafitain and major. In 1853 he became 
captain and was in charge of fortification and other engineer 
works of various points, on the (lulf coast from 1853 to i860. 
He had just been appointed superintendent of We.st Point when 
the secession of his state brought about his resignation (2olh 
Febniarv 1861). As a brigadier-general of the new ( onfedcratc 
army he directed the bombardment of Fort Sumter, S.C. As 
the commander of the Southern “Army of the Potomac” he 
opposed McDowell's advance to Bull Run, and during the battle 
was secfind in command under Joseph I1I. Johnston, who had 
joined him on the previous evening. He was one of the five full 
generals appointed in August iSoi, and in 1862 was second in 
command under Sidney johnstem on the 'rennessee. After 
Johnston's death he directed the battle of Sliiloh, subsequent 
to which he retired to (orinth. 'I'his }»la.ce be defended against 
the united armies under Halleck, until the end of May 1862, 
when he retreated in good order to the southward. His health 
now failing, he was employed in less active work. He defended 
riiarleslon against the Union forces from September 1862 to 
April 1864. In May 1864 he fought a severe and eventually 
successful battle at Drury's Bluff against General Butler and 
the Army of the James. Later in the year he endeavoured to 
gather troops wherewith to oppose Sherman's advance from 
Atlanta, and eventually surrendered wiib Johnston’s forces in 
Afiril 1865. After the war he engaged in railway management, 
became adjutant-general of his slate and managed the Louisiana 
kjtterv. ile declined high commands which were offered to him 
in tlu* Rumanian and later in the Egyptian armies. General 
Beauregard died in New Orleans on the 20th of February i8<)3. 
He w'as the author of Principles and Maxims of the Art of H'ar 
(Charleston , 1863); Report on the Defence of Charleston (Rich- 
mond, 1864). 

S» t‘ Alin'd Roman. Military Operations of General Beaure^md (New 
YtJrk, 

BEAUSOBRE, ISAAC DE (I65(^-I738), French Protestant 
divine, was Ixirn at Niort on the 8lh of March 1659. After 
studying theology at the Protestant academy of Saunuir, he was 
ordained at the age of twenty-two, Incoming pastoral ( hatillon- 
sur-Indre. After the revocation of the edict of Nantes he fled to 
Rotterdam (Novcmlx^r 1685), and in 1686 was appointed chaplain 
to the princess of Dessau, Henrietta Catherine of Orange. In 
1693, on the death of the prince of Dessau, he went to Berlin and 
became chaplain to the court at Oranienhaum, and in irK)5 pastor 
of the French church at Berlin. He became ccairt preacher, 
counsellor of the ('onsistory, dinx’tor of the Mai son francaisejO, 
hospice for French people, inspector of the French g> mnasium 
and superintendent of all the French churches in Brandenburg, 
lie died on the 5th of June 1738. He had strong sense w'ith 
profound erudition, was one of the best writers of his time and 
an excellent preacher. 

BEAUVAIS, a town of northern France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Oise, 49 m. X. by \V. of Paris, on the Northern railway. 
Pop. (1906) 17,045. Beauvais lies at the foot of wooded lulls on the 
left hank of the Thcrain at its confluence with the Avelon. Us 
ancient ramparts have been destroyed, and it is now surrounded 
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by toulevards, outside which run branches of the Th^ain. In 
addition, there are spacious promenades in the north-east of the 
town. Its cathedral of St Pierre, in some respects the most* 
daring achievement of Gothic architecture, consists only of a 
transept and choir with apse and seven apse-chapels. Tlie 
vaulting in the interior exceeds 150 ft. in heigiit. The small 
Romanesque church of the joth century known us the Basse- 
Qiuvre occupies the site destined for the nave. Begun in 1247, 
the work was interrupted in 1284 by the collapse of Ihe vaulting 
of the choir, in 1573 by the fall of a too ambitious central lower, 
after which little addition Wcls made. 'I'Ik transept was built 
from 1500 to 1548. Its facades, esinicially that on the south, 
exhibit all the richness of the late (jothic style. The carved 
w'oodeii d(>ors of both tlie north and the south portals are master- 
pieces respectively of (iothic and Renaissaiue workmanship. 
The church possesses an elah(»rate astronomical clot:k (i8C>()) and 
tapestries of the 15th and i7th centuries ; hut its chief artistic 
treasures arc stained glass window.s ot tile i3lh, i4lh ami 16th 
centuries, the most lieaiitiful of them from the hand of the 
Renaissance artist. Kngrand Le l*rince, a native of Beauvais. To 
him also is due some of the stained glass in St fctienne, the second 
c hurch of the town, and an interesting example of the transition 
stage between the Ronianesipie and Gothic slyh s. 

In the Place de 1 ' Hotel de Villc and in the old streets near the 
cathedral there are several houses dating from the 12th to the 
i6th centuries. The hotel dt* \ille, close to which stands the 
statue of Jeanne Ilacliette (see lielow), was built in 1752. J'he 
episcopal palace, now' used as a court-house, was built in the 
i()th century, partly upon the Gallo- Roman iorlificjitions. The 
imlustry' of Beauvais comprises, besides the state manufacture of 
tapestry, which dates from 1664, the manulaclure of various 
kinds of cotton and woollen goods, brushes, toys, lioots and .shoes, 
and bricks and tiles. Market-gardening flourishes in the vicinity 
and an extensive trade is carried on in grain and wine. 

The town is the seat of a bishop, a prefect and u court of 
assizes ; it has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
together with a chamber of commeree, a branch of the Bank of 
France, a higher ecclesiastical sirninary, a lycee and training 
colleges. 

Beauvais was known tt) the Romans as Cuesaromaffus, and took 
its present name from the Gallic tribe of the Bellovaci, whose 
capital it was. In Ihti gth century it bi*rame a coiintship, which 
about IU13 passed to the bishops of Beauvais, who ultimately 
became peers of France. In 134() the town had to defend itself 
against the English, who again besieged it in 1433. ***>®f?® 

which it suffered in 1472 at the hands of the duke of Burgundy 
was rendered famous by the heroism of the women, under the 
leadership of Jeanne Jlachette, whose memory is still celebrated 
by a procession on the 14th of Oi tober (the feast of Stc Anga- 
dr^mcL in which the women take precedence of the men. 

See V. Lluiillicr, Choses dit i ieux Beauvais et du Beauvai\is (iHijO). 

BEAUVILLIER, the name of a very ancient French family 
belonging to the country around ( liartres, members of which arc 
found filling court offices from the j stli century onward. For 
(-'liarles de lleauvillier, gentleman of tlie chamber to the king, 
governor aiul batllioi Blois, the estate oi .Saint Aignan was created 
a countship in 1537. Francois de Beauvillitr, comte de Saint 
Aignan, after hav ing been through tlie campaigns in (iermany 
(1634-1635), Franche-Comt6 (1636), and Flanders (1637), wjis 
sent to the Bastille in consequence of his having lost llie liattle of 
Thionvillc in 1640. In rcwanl for his devotion to the court party 
during the Fronde he obtained many signal favours, and .Saini 
Aignan was raised to a ciuchy in the jwerage of France (diuhc- 
pairie) in 1663. His son Paul, called the due de Bcauvillier, was 
several times ambassador to Ivnglanfl ; he licaime chief of the 
council of finance in 1O85, governor of the dukes of Burgundy, 
Anjou and Borri from 1689 to 1693, minister of stati- in i6gi , and 
grandee of ^ipain in 1701. He married a daughte.** of ( olbcrt. 
Paul Hippolyte d<‘ Bcauvillier, comte de Monircscjr, afterwards 
due de .Saint Aignan, was ambas-sador at Af.ulrid from 1715 to 
1718 and at Rome in 1731, and a memlu r of the council of 
regency in 1719. (M. P.*. 
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BEAinroiR. Hocm in, the fum de flume of EuctNX 
Augusts Roger be Bully (1806-1866), French writer, who 
was bom on the 8th of Noveml^r 1806 in Paris. He was the son 
and nephew of public officials who did not approve his literary 
inclinations^ and it was at their request that he wrote over the 
signature of Roger de Beauvoir. A good-looking young fellow, 
of indei^ndmt means, an indefatigable viveur^ he astonished all 
Paris with his ostentatious luxury and his adventures, while his 
romantic novels gave himamore serious if not durable reputation. 
Among the best of them are ViLcolier de Cluny ou le Sopktsme 
which is said to have furnished Alexandre Dumas and 
Iheodore Gaillardct (1808-1882) with the idea of the Tour de 
N esle, and Le Chevalier de Saint Georges (1840). He had married 
in 1847 an actress, El^onore l.doradie Doze (1822-1859), from 
whom he obtained a judicial separation a year or two later after 
a lon^ and notorious trial, following which his mother-in-law got 
him imprisoned for three months an<l fined 500 francs for a 
satirical poem, Mon Prods (1849). Ruined by extravagance 
and tied to his chair by gout, he spent the last years of his life 
in retirement, and ilied in J^aris on the 27lh of August 1866. 

BEAUX, CECILIA (1863- ), Amcriain portrait-painter, 

was bom in Philadolpliiu, f^ennsylvania, when*, she h<*,camc a pupil 
of William Sartaiii. Rut her real art training was obtained in 
Paris, where she started in the attlirr Julian and had the coach- 
ing of painters like Robert- I^’lenry, Bongucnaii and Dagnan 
llouveret. In i8()o she exhibited at the I’aris Exposition. 
Returning to Philadelphia, Miss Ileaux obtained in 1893 the gold 
merlal of tlie Philadelphia Art Club, and also the Dodge prize at 
the New York National Aoatlemy, and later various other 
distinctions. She IxTame a member fit the National Academy j 
of Design, New York, in 1902. Among her portraits are those 
of Bishop (dad jutor CJreer (exhibited at the Salon in i89(>); 
Mrs Roosevelt and her daughter ; and Mrs Larz Anderson. 
Her “Dorothea and Francesca, “ and “ Ernesta and her Little 
Brother,” art* good examples of her skill in painting children. 

BEAVER,^ the largest European aquatic representative of the 
inarnmaliari order Rohkntia (?asily recognized by its large 
trowel-likc, scaly tail, which is expanded in the horizontal 
direc'lion. The true* lieaver {Castor fiber) is a native of Europe 
and nortliern Asia, but it is represented in North America by a 
closely-allied spt?cies ((’. eanadensis), chiefly distinguished by 
the form of the nasal boru's of the skull, Beavers are nearly 
allied to the squirrels {Sciuridae), agreeing in certain structural 
peculiarities ol the lower juw and skull. In the Sciuridae the 
two main bones (tibia and fibula) of the lower half of the leg are 
quite separate, the tail is round and hair>’, and the habits are 
arlx>real and terrestrial. In the Ixjavers or Castoridae these 
Ixmes arc in close contact at their lower ends, the liiil is depressed, 
expanded and scaly, and the habits arc aquatic. Beavers have 
webl 3 cd hind-feet, and the claw of the second hind-toe double. 
In length beavers — European and American —measure alwut 
2 ft. exclusive of the tail, which i.s abtnii 10 in, long. They arc 
covered with a fur to which they owe their chief aimmercial 
value ; this consist.s of two kinds of hair— the one ciose-set, 
silky and of a greyish colour, the other much coarser and 
longer, and of a reddish brown, Beavers are essentially aquatic 
in their habits, never travelling by land unless driven by 
necessity. Formerly common in England, the European Ixjavcr 
has not only been exterminated there, but likewise in most of 
the countries of the continent, although a few remain on the 
Elbe, the Rhone and in purts of Scandinavia. The American 
species is also grealiy diminished in numbers from incessant 
pursuit for the sake of its valuable fur. Beavers are .sociable 
animals, living in streams, where, so as to render the water of 
sufficient depth, they build dams of mud and of the steins and 
troughs of trees felled by their powerful incisor teeth. In the 
neighbourh<H)d they make their “lodges,” which arc roomy 
chaml>ers, with the entrance beneath the water. Jhe mud is 

' Tlu* word i.s descended from ttic Aryan name of the animal, cf, 
Sanskrit hnhhnis, brtnvn, the great ichneumon, lAt. fiber ^ G<'r. Biher^ 
Swed. bdfvet^ Russ. M>r’ ; the root bhtu^ has given " brown." and. 
through Romanic, " bronze " and " buniish." 


{Mastered down by the fore-feet, and not, as often supposed, by 
the tail, which is employed solely as a rudder. They are mainly 
nocturnal, and subsist diiefly on bark and twigs or the roots of 
water plants. The dam differs in shape according to the nature 
of particular localities. Where the water has little motion it 
is almost straight ; where the current is considerable it is curved, 
with its convexity towards the stream. The materials made use 
of are driftwood, green willows, birch and poplars ; also mud 
and stones intermixed in such a manner as contributes to the 
strength of the dam ; but there is no particular method observed, 
except that the work is carried on with a regular sweep, and that 
all the parts are made of equal strength. “ In places,” writes 
Ilcame, “ which have been long frc(]uentc(l by beavers undis- 
turbed, their dams, by frc(|uent repairing, become a solid bank, 
capable of resisting u great force both of ice and water ; and as 
tlie w’illow, poplar and birch generally take root and shoot up, 
they l>y degrees form a kind of regular planted hedge, which 1 
have seen in some places .so tall that birds have built their nests 
among the branches.” Their houses are formed of the same 
inalerials as the dams, with little order or regularity of structure, 
and seldom contain more than four old, and six or eight young 
beavers. It not unfrequenlly happens that some of the larger 
houses have one or more partitions, but tliese are only posts of 
the main building left by the builders to support the roof, for 
tlie apartments have usually no communication with wich other 
except by water. 'J’he beavers carry the mud and stone.s with 
their fore-paws and the timber between their teeth. 'I’hey 
always work in the night and with great expedition. Tlicy 
I eo\er their liouses late every autumn with fresh mud, which, 
freezing when the lro>t sets in, becomes ahnost as hard as stone, 
.so that neither wolves nor wolverines can disturb their repose. 

llie favourite food of the American beav'er i.s the water-lily 
{iXnfdtar which bears a resemblance to a cabbage-stalk, 

and grows at the bottom of lakes and rivers. Beavers also 
gnaw the bark of birch, poplar and willow trees ; but during 
tlie .summer a mon* v aried herbage, with the addition of berries, 
is consumed. When the ice breaks up in spring tluy always 
leave their embankments, and rove about until a little before 
the fall of the leaf, when tlicy return to their old habitations, 
and lay in their winter stock of wood. They seldom begin to 
repair the houses till the frost .sets in, and never finish the outer 
coating till the ('old l>ecomcs s(jvere. When they erect a new* 
habitation tliey fell the wood early in summer, but seldom begin 
building till towards the end of August. 

The flesh of the American beaver is eaten by the Indians, and 
when roasted in the skin is esteemed a delicacy and is said to 
taste like pork. Castoreum is a substance contained in tw(i 
pear-shaped pouches situated near the organs of reproduction, 
of a iiiller taste and slightly foetid odour, at one time largely 
employed as a medicine, but now used only in perfumery. 

Fossil remains of beavers are found in the peat and other 
superficial deposits of ICngland and the continent of Europe* ; 
w'hile in tlie Pleistocene formations of England and Siberia occur 
remains of a giant extinct beaver, Trogontherium cuvieri, repre- 
senting a genus by itself. 

For an account of l)eavcrs in .Norway see R. Collett, in the Bergens 
Museum Aw bog for 1897* St-e iilso R. T. Martin, Castorologia, a 
Jlistorv and Traditions of the Canadian Beaver (T.ondon, 1892). 

(k. L.*) 

BEAVER (from Fr. baviere, a child's bib, from bave^ saliva), 
the lower part of the helmet, fixed to the neck-armour to protect 
the face and cheeks ; properly it moved upwards, as the visor 
moved down, but the word is sometimes used to include the visor. 
The right form of the word, “ liaver,” hiis been altered from a 
confusion with “ beaver,” a hat made of bcaver-fur or a silk 
imitation, also, in slang, called a “ castor,” from the zoological 
name of the beaver family, 

BEAVER DAM, a city of Dodge county, Wisconsin, Uii.A., 
.situated in the S.E. part of the state, 63 m. K.W. of Milwaukee, 
on Beaver Lake, which is 9 m. long and 3 m. wide. Pop. (1890) 
4222 ; (1900) 5128, of w'hom 1023 were foreign-born ; (1905, 
state census) 5615. Most of the population is of German 
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descent. Beaver Dam is served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St Paul railway. The dty is a summer resort, has a public 
library, and is the seat of Way land Academy (1855, Baptist), 
a co-educational preparatory school affiliated with the university 
of Chicago. Beaver Dam is situated in the midst of a fine farm- 
ing country ; it has a good water-power derived from Beaver 
Lake, and among its manufactures are woollen and cotton goods, 
malleable iron, foundry products, gasolene engines, agricultural 
implements, stoves and beer. The city was first settled about 
1841, and was incorporated in 1856. 

BEAVER FALLS, a borough of Beaver county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on Beaver river, about 3i m. from its confluence with 
the Ohio, opposite New Brighton, and about 32 m. N.W. of 
Pittsburg. Pop. (1890) 9735; (1900) 10,054, of whom 1554 
were foreign-born ; (1906, estimate) 10,246. The borough is 
served by the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
railways. It is built for the most part on a plateau about 50 ft. 
above the river, hemmed in on either side by hills that rise 
abruptly, especially on the W., to a height of more than 200 ft. 
Bituminous coal, natural gas and oil abound in the vicinity ; 
the river provides excellent water-power ; the borough is a 
manufacturing centre of considerable importance, its products 
including iron and steel bridges, boilers, steam drills, carriages, 
saws, files, axes, shovels, wire netting, stoves, glass-ware, scales, 
chemicals, pottery, cork, decorative tile, bricks and typewriters. 
In 1905 the city's factory products were valued at $4,907,536. 
Genteva ('ollege (Reformed Presbyterian, co - educational), 
established in 1849 at North wood, Logan county, Ohio, was 
removed in 1880 to the borough of College Hill (pop. in 1900, 899), 

I m. N. of Beaver Falls : it has a preparatory and a collegiate 
department, departments of music, orat-ory and art, and a 
physical department, and in 1907- n)o8 had 1 3 instructors and 235 
students. Beaver Falls was first settled in 1801 ; was laid out as 
a town and named Brighton in 1806 ; received its present name 
a few years later ; and in 1868 was incorporated as a borough. 

BEAWAR, or Nayanac.ak, a town of British India, the 
administrative headquarters of Morwara district in Ajmerc- 
Merwara. It is 33 in, from Ajmere. Pop. (1901) 21,928. It is 
an important centre of trade, especially in raw cotton, and has 
cotton presses and the Krishna cotton mills. It was founded 
by C^olonel Dixon in 1835. 

BEBEL, FERDINAND AUGUST (1840- ), German socialist, 

was born at ('ologne on the 22nd of February 1840 ] he liecame 
a turner and worked at Leipzig. Here he took a prominent part 
in the workmen’s movement and in the association of working | 
men wliich had been founded under the influence of Schultz- 
Dclitzsch ; at first an opponent of socialism, he came under the , 
influence of Liebknccht, and after 1865 he was a confirmed • 
advocate of socialism. With Liebknecht he lielonged to the 
branch of the socialists which was in close corre.s|K)ndence with 
Karl Marx and the Inlernational, and rcfu.sed to accept the 
leadership of Schweitzer, who had attempted to carry on the 
work after Lassalle’s death. He was one of those who supported 
a vote of want of confidence in Schweitzer at the Eisenach 
conference in 1867, from which his party was generally known as . 
“ the Eisenacher.” In this year he was elected a member of the | 
North German Reichstag for a Saxon constituency, and, with I 
an interval from 188 1 to 1883, remained a member of the German | 
parliament. His great organizing ta)(;nt and oratorical power 
quickly made him one of the leaders of the socialists and their 
chief spokesman in parliament. In 1870 he and Liebknecht 
were the only members who did not vote the extraordinary 
subsidy required for the war with France ; the followers of 
Liissalle, on the otlier hand, voted for the government propcisals. 
He was the only Socialist who was elected to the Reichstag in 
1871, but he used his position to protest against the annexation 
of Alsace-Ixirraine and to express his full sympathy with the 
Paris ( omraune. Bi.sinarck afterwards said that this speech 
of Hebei's was a “ ray of light,’' showing him that Socialism was 
an enemy to be fought against and crushed ; and in 1872 Bcbcl 
was accused in Brunswick of preparation for high treason, and 
condemned to two years’ inipri.sonmcnt in a fortress, and, for 


insulting the Geipan emperor, to nine months’ ordinary imprison- 
ment. After his release he helped to oiganize, at the con- 
gress of Gotha, the united party of Social Democrats, which 
had been formed during his imprisonment. After the passing 
of the Socialist Law he continued to show great activity in the 
debates of the Reichstag, and was also elected a member of the 
Saxon parliament ; when the slate of siege was proclaimed in 
I^ipzig he was expelled from the city, and in i886 condemned 
to nine months’ imprisonment for taking part in a secret society. 
Although the rules of the Social Democratic party do not recog- 
nize a leader or president, Bebel subsequently became by far 
Hie most influential member of the party. In the party meetings 
of 1890 and 1891 his policy was severely attacked, first by the 
extremists, the “ young ” Socialists from Berlin, who wished 
to almndon parliamentary action ; against these Bebel won a 
complete victory. On the oilier side lie was involved in a 
quarrel with Volmar and his school, who desired to put aside 
from immediate consideration the complete attainment of the 
Socialist ideal, and proposed that the party should aim at bring- 
ing about, not a complete overthrow of society, but a gradual 
amelioration. This conflict of tendencies continued, and Bebel 
came to be regard(*d as the chief ex[)onent of the traditional 
views of the orthodox Marxist party. He was exposed to some 
natural riclicule on the ground that the “ Kladderadatseh,” which 
he often spoke of as imminent, failed to make its appearance. 
On the other hand, tliough a strong op|)onent of iniliUirism, he 
publicly stated that foreign nations attacking Germany must not 
exj>ect the help or the neutrality of the Social Democrats, liis 
book, Die Frau urui der Stuialismus (1893), which went through 
many editions and contained an attack on tlie institution of mar- 
riage, identified liini with the most extreme forms of Socialism. 

See also Mehring, (iemhiihte der deutseken Social- 1 )emoktaii$ 
(Stuttgart, a8c>8) ; Ueftoris of the Annual Meet inf's of the Sonal 
Vcmoctaiu' Party, Berlin \ 01 warts l^ibltsliing Company (Irom 1800) ; 
B. Russell, German Sot lal Drmoitat (Loudon, 1807). (J. W. Hj*..) 

BECCAFICO Dtal. for “ fig-pecker ”), a small migratory bird 
of the warbler (Sylviidae) family, whicli frequents fig-Uces and 
vineyards, and, when fattened, is considered a great delieuc.v, 
BECCAFUML DOMENICO D1 PACE (1486 1551), Italian 
painter, of the school of Siena. In the early days of t he 'I'uscan 
republics Siena had been in artistic genius, and almost in political 
importance, the rival of Florence. But after the great plague in 
1348 the city declined ; and though her population always corn 
prised an immense number of skilled artists and artificers, yet 
lier school did not share in the general progress of Italy in the 
15th century. About the year 1500, indeed, Siena had no native 
artists of the first importance ; and her public and private 
comniis.sion.s were often given to natives of other cities. But 
after the uncovering of the works of Rapliael and Miclielangclo 
at Rome in 1508, all the schools of Italy were stirred with the 
desire of imitating them. Among these accornjili.siied men who 
now, without the mind and inspiration of Ka|>hacl or Michel- 
angelo, mastered a great deal of tlieir manner, and initiated the 
decadence of Italian art, several of the most aicomplished arose 
in the school of Siena. Among these was Domenico, the son of a 
peasant, one (iiacomo di Pace, who worked on the estate of a 
well-to-do citizen named Lorenzo Beccafnmi. Seeing some signs 
of a Uilent for drawing in his labourer's son, Lorenzo Beccafnmi 
took the boy into his .service and pre.sently adopted him, causing 
liim to learn painting from masters of the city. Known after- 
wards as Domenico Beccafumi, t)r earlier as 11 Mecarino (from 
the name of a poor artist with whom he studied), the peasant's 
son soon gave proof of extraordimiry indu.stry and talent. In 
1509 he went to Rome and steeped himself in the manner of the 
great men who had just done their first work in the Vatican. 
Returning to Iiis native towm, Beccafumi quickly gained employ- 
ment and a repuUiti(in second only to Sodoma. He jiainted a 
vast numlxjr both of religious pieces for churches and of mytho- 
logical dccoratiorus for private patrons. But the work by which 
lie will longest be remembered is that whic h lie did for the 
celebrated pavement of the cathedral of Siena. For a hundred 
and fifty years the best artists of the state had been engaged 
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lay ing^ down this pavement with vast designs in commesso work,-— 
white marble, timt is, engraved with the outlines of the subject in 
black, and having borders inlaid with rich patterns in many 
colours. From the year 1517 to 1544 Beocafumi was ei^aged in 
continuing this pavement. He mi^ very ingenious improve- 
ments in the technical proccssc^s employed, and laid down 
multitudinous scenes from the stories of Ahab and Elijah, of 
Melchisedcc, of Abraliam and of Moses, lliese are not so inter- 
esting as the simpler work of the earlier schools, but are much 
more celebrated and more jealously guarded. Such was their 
fame that the agents of Charles I. of England, at the time when 
he was collecting for Whitehall, went to Siena expressly to try 
and purchase the original cartoons. But their owner would not 
part with them, and they arc now in the Siena Academy anfl 
elsewhere. The subjects have been engraved on wood, by the 
hand, as it seems, of Bcccafumi himself, who at one time or 
another essayed almost every branch of fine art. He made a 
triumphal arch and an immense mechanioiil horse for the pro- 
cession of the emyxjror (’harles V. on his entry into Siena. In 
his later days, lieing a solitary liver and continually at work, he 
is said to have accelerated his death by over-exertion upon the 
processes of bronze-casting. 

BBCOAIIIA. GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1716- 17KT), Italian 
physicist, was born at Mondovi on the 3rd of October 1716, and 
entered the religious order of the Pious Schools in 1732. He 
became professor of exyierimental physics, first at Palermo and 
then at Rome, and was apf)ointe<! to a similar situation at Turin 
in 1748. He was aftcrward.s made tutor to the young princes de 
Chttblais and de Carignan, and continued to reside principally at 
'Furin during the remainder <»f his life. In May 1755 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal .Society of London, and published 
several papers on electrical .subjects in the Phil. Trans. He died 
at Turin on the 27th of May 1781. Berairia did much, in the 
way both of experiment and exjiosition, to spread a knowledge 
of the ele('tri(*al researches of Franklin and others. His principal 
work was the treatise DdV Kletlricismo Natural^ ed Arfiftciale 
(1753), which was translated into English in 1776. 

BECCARIA-BON^ANA, CESARE, MAitniKSE t>R (1735 
1794), Italian publicist, was born at Milan on the 15th of March 
1735. was educatcfl in the Jesuit college at Parma, and 
showed at first a great aptitude for mathematics. 'Fhe stmlv 
of Montesquieu seems to have directed his attention towarfk 
economic questions ; and his first publication (1762) was a 
tract on the derangement of the currency in the Milanese sliitcs, 
with a propo.sal for its remedy. Shortly after, in conjunction 
with his friends the Verris, he formed a literary society, and began 
to publish a small jounial, in imitation of the Spectator, called 
Tl Cad?. In 17^4 he piiblislied his brief but justly celebrated 
treati.se Dei Delilli e delle Penc (“ On C’rimes and Punishments ”). 
The weighty reasonings of this work were expounded with all the 
additional force of a cU*ar and animated style. It pointed out 
distinctly and temperately the grounds of the right of punishment, 
and from thc.se principles deduced certain propositions as to the 
nature and amount of punishment which should be inflicted for 
any crime. The book had u surprising success. Within eighteen 
months it passed through six editions. It was translated into 
French by Morcllct in 1766, and published with an anonymous 
commentary by Voltaire. An English translation appeared in 
lyfiS and it was translated into several other languages. Many 
of the reforms in the penal codes of the princij)al European 
nations arc traceable to Bcccaria’s treatise. In November 1768 
he was appointed to. the chair of law and economy, which had 
been founded expressly for him at the Palatine college of Milan. 
His lectures on political economy, which are based on strict 
utilitarian principles, arc in marked accordance with the theories 
of the English school of economists. They are published in the 
collection of Italian writers on political economy (Strittori 
Clasairi Italiani di Economta politica, vols, xi, and xii). In 1771 
Bcccaria was made a member of the supreme economic council : 
and in 1701 he was apix^inted one of the hoard for the reform of 
the judicial code. In this post his labours were of very great 
value. He died at Milan on the 28th of Novemlier 1794. 


BBOCLBS> a market-town and mum'cipal borough, in the 
Lowestoft parliamentary division of Suffolk,^ England ; on the 
right hank of the river Waveney, 109 m. N.E. frean London by 
the Great Eastern railway. Pop. ( 1901 ) 6898. It has a pleasant, 
well-wooded site overlooking the flat lands bordering the 
Waveney. The church of St Michael, wholly Perpendiculai , is a 
fine example of the style, having an ornate south porch of two 
storeys and a detached bell tower. There arc a grammar school 
(1712), and boys’ school and free school on the foundation of Sir 
John Leman (1631). Rose Hall, in the vicinity, is a moated 
manor of brick, of the i6th century. Printing works, malting, 
brick and tile, and agricultural implement works are the chief 
industries. Beccles was incorporated in 1584. It is governed by 
a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 2017 acres. 

BECERRA^ CASPAR (1520-1570), Spanish painter and 
sculptor, was born at Baeza in Andalusia. He studied at Rome, 
it is said under Michelangelo, and assisted Vasari in painting 
the hall of the Concclleria. He also contributed to the anatomical 
plates of Valverde. After his return to Spain he was extensively 
employed hy Philip 11 ., and decorated many of the rooms in 
the palace at Madrid with frescoes. He also pointed altar-pieces 
f(jr several of the churches, most of which have been destroyed. 
His fame as a sdilptor almost surpassed that as a painter. His 
l)cst work was a magnificent figure of the Virgin, which wa.s 
destroyed during the French w^ar. He became court painter ut 
Madrid in 1563, and played a prominent part in the e.stablishment 
of the fine arts in Spain. 

BfilCHE*DE-MER (sometimes explained as sca-spade,” from 
the shape of the prepared article, but more probably from the 
Fort, hicho^ a worm or grub), or Trkpang (Malay, tripang), an 
important food luxury among the Chinese and other Eastern 
peoples, connected with the production of w'hich considerable 
trade exists in the Eastern Archipelago and the coasts of New 
(Tiiinca, and also in California, it consists of several species 
of echinoderms, generally referred to the genus Holoihuria, 
e.specially 11 . edulis. The creatures, which exist on coral reefs, 
have bodies from 6 to 15 in. long, sliap)ed like a cucumber, hence 
their name of sea-eucumbcrs.'’ The skin is sometimes covered 
with spk'ules or prickles, and sometimes quite smooth, and with 
or without ** teats or ambulacral feet disposed in rows. Five 
varieties are recogni/cd in the commerce of the Pacific Islands, 
the finest of which is the “ brown with teats.** The large black 
come next in value, followed by the small black, the rcd-hcllied 
and the white. They are used in the gelatinous soups which form 
an importiint article of food in Cln’na. They are prepared for 
use hy l>eing Ixiiled for aliout twenty minutes, and then dried 
first in the sun and afterwards over a fire, so that they are 
slightly smoked. 

BTOHER, JOHANN JOACHIM (1635-1682), German chemist, 
physician, scholar and adventurer, was born at Spires in 1635. 
His father, a Lutheran minister, died w'hile he was yet a child, 
leaving a widow and three children. The mother married again : 
the stepfather spent the tiny ]>a1rimony of the children ; and 
at the age of thirteen Becher found himself responsible not 
only for his own support but also for that of his mother and 
brothers. He learned and practised several small handicrafts, and 
devoting his nights to study of the most miscellaneous description 
earned a pittance by teaching. In 1654, at the age of nineteen, 
he published an edition of Sal/thaPs Tractatas de lapide trfs- 
megisto : his Metallurgia followetl in 1660 : and the next year 
appeared his Character pro notitia lingiiarum universalis in 
which he gives 10,000 words for use as a universal language. 
In 1663 he published his Oedipum Cheniicuni and a book on 
animals, plants and minerals (Thier- Krauter- und Bergbuch). 
At the same lime he was full of schemes, practical and unpractical. 
He negotiated wnth the elector palatine for the establishment 
of factories at Mannheim ; suggested to the elector of Ba\aria 
the creation of German colonies in Guiana and the West Indies ; 
and brought dowm upon himself the wrath of the Munich 
merchants by planning a government monopoly of cloth manu- 
facture and of trade. He fled from Munich, but found a ready 
welcome elsewhere. In 1666 he was appointed teacher of 
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medicine at Mainz and body-physician to the archbishop -elector ; 
and the same year he was made councillor of commerce {Commev- 
ziemai) at Vienna, where he had gained the powerful support of 
Albrecht, Count Zinzendorf, prime minister and grand chamber- 
lain of the emperor Leopold I. Sent by the emperor on a mission 
to Holland, he there wrote in ten days his Meih&dus Didaciica^ 
which was followed by the Re^^eln derChristlichen Bundesgenossen^^ 
sdiajt and the PoliUschcr Discurs vain Auf- und Abbluhen der 
Stddie, In 1669 he published his Phystca subterranean and the 
same year was engaged with the count of Hanau in a scheme 
for settling a large territory between the Orinoco and the Amazon. 
Meanwhile he had been appointed physician to the elector of 
Bavaria ; but in 1670 he was again in Vienna advising on the 
establishment of a silk factoxy^ and propounding schemes for a 
great company to trade with the Low Countries and for a canal 
to unite the Rhine and Danube. He then returned to Bavaria, 
and his absence bringing him into ill odour at Vienna, he 
complained of the incompetence of tlie council of commerce 
and dedicated a tract on trade (Commefcien*‘Tractai) to tlie 
emperor Leopold. His Psychosophia followed, and “An in- 
vitation to a psychologicAl community ” (Einladung zu einer 
psychologischen Societdty for the realization of wliich Duke 
Gustav us Adolphus of Mccklenbuig-Gustrow (d. 1695) offered 
him in 1674 a site in his duchy. The plan airnc to nothing, and 
next year Becher was again busy at Vienna, trying to transmute 
Danube sand into gold, and writing his Theses chemicac veriiaiem 
transmutaiionis meiallorum n'incenics. For some reason he 
incurred the disfavour of Zinzendorf and fled to Holland, where 
with the aid of the government he continued his experi- 
ments. Pursued even there by the resentment of his former 
patron, he crossed to England, whence he visited the mines of 
Scotland at the request of Prince Rupert. He afterwards went 
for the same purpose to Cornwall, where he spent a year. At 
the beginning of 1680 he presented a paper to the Royal Stxiiety , 
l)e nova temporis dimetiendi ratioue et accurata horologiorum 
constructione, in which he attempted to deprive Huygens of 
the honour of apj)lying the pendulum to the measurement of 
time. The t'iews of Bechcr on tlie composition of substances 
mark little essential advance on those of the two preceding 
centuries, und the three elements or principles of salt, mcrcur)^ 
and sulphur reappear as the vitrifiablc, the mercurial and the 
combustible earths. W’hcn a substance was burnt he supposed 
thiit the last of these, the terra pmguis, was liberated, and this 
conception is the basis on wliich G. E. Stahl founded his doctrine 
of “ fihlogiston.” His ideas and experiments on the nature, 
of minerals and other substances arc voluminously set forth in 
his Physica Suhicrranca (Frankfort, 1669) ; an edition of this, 
published at Leipzig in 1703, contains two supplements (Kxpert- 
mentum ehymicum novum and Demonstratw Philosophica), 
proving the truth and po.ssihility of transmuting metals, Experi- 
mentum novum ac curiosum de minera arenaria perpetua, Uie 
paper on timepieces already mentioned and also Specimen 
Bi’cherianum f a summary of his doctrines by Stahl, who in tlie 
preface acknowledges indebtedness to him in the words Beche- 
riana sunt quae proiero. At Falmouth he wrote his Laboralorium 
portahiie and at Truro the Alphabeium miner ale> In 1682 he 
returned to London, where he wrote the CJiemischer Cliickshalen 
Oder grosse Concordanz und Collection von r^oo Proevsun and 
died in October of the same year. 

BECHUANA, a South African people, forming a brancli of the 
great Bantu-Negroid family. They occupy not only Bcchuana- 
iand, to which they have given their name, and Basutoland, but 
arc the most numerous native race in tlie Orange River Colony 
and in the western and northern districts of the Transvaal. It 
seems certain that they reached their present home later than 
the Zulu-Xosa [Kaffir] peoples who came down tlie east coast 
of the continent, but it is probable that they started on their 
southward journey before the latter. It would appear that the 
forerunners of the movement were the Bakalahari and Balak, 
who were subsequently reduced to the condition of serfs by the 
later arrivals, and who intermingling to a certain extent witfi 
the aborigines gave rise to the “ Kalahari Bushmen ” (see 


K.vjL>VHAiu De-Skrt). The Bechuana family may be classed in two 
great divisions, the western or bechuana proper, and the eastern 
or Basuto. The Bechuana proper consist of a huge number of 
trite, whose early history is extremely confused und involved 
ow'ing to continual inter-tribal wars and ntigrations, during 
which many tribtis were practically annihilated. Further con- 
fusion was produced by subsequent marauding expeditions 
by the coast “Kaffirs.” An ingenious atUuiipt to disentangle 
the highly complicated trite mo\’emcnts which took place in 
the early 19th century may be found in Stow's haxive Races 
of South Africa, One migration of paiticular interest calls for 
mention. In the early part of the 19th century a number of 
Basuto, led by the chief Sebituane, crossed the Zambezi near the 
Victoria Falls, and, under the name Makololo, established a 
supremacy over the Borotse and neighbouring tribes on the upper 
portion of tlie rix'cr, irnfxising their language on the conquered 
peoples. After the death of Sekelctu, Sebituanc’s successor, 
the vassal tribes arose and exterminated their conejuerors. Only 
a few escaped, whom Sekelctu had sent w'ith David Livingstone 
to the coast. I'hese established themselves to the south of Lake 
Nyasa, where they arc still to be found. Sesuto speech, however, 
still prevails in Burotselaiid. Ibe chief Bechuana tribes were the 
Batlapin and Barolotig (the last including Uic Baratlou, Bataung, 
Barapukina and Bascleka), together with the gieat Bakuena or 
Bakone people (including the Bahurutsi, Batlaru, Bamongwatu, 
Batauana, Bangwaketsc and Bakuena). The clans representing 
the southern Bakuena were in comparatively recent times 
welded together to form the Basuto nation, of which the founder 
was the chief Moshe.sh (see Basutoland). The Basuto have 
lH‘en not onh' influenced in certain cultural details (c.tj. the form 
of tlieir huts) by tlie ncighlxniring Zulu-Xosa (Kaffir] peoples, 
but have moreover received an infusion of their blootl which 
has improved their physique. They are good riders and natke 
considerable use of their horses in war an<l the cliase. 

The Bechuana, though not so tall as KalTirs, average 5 ft. 6 in. 
in stature ; they arc of slender build iind their musculature is 
but mi>derately develojjed exi'cpt where a Kaffir strain is found. 
Their skin is of a reddish-brown or bronze ('olour, and tlicir 
features arc fairly regular, though in all cases coarser than thosi^ 
of Europeans. One of tlieir cliief peculiarities lies in the fact 
that each tribe respects (usually) a jiarticular animal, which the 
nurabers of the trilie ma> not eat, and the killing of which, if 
necessar) , must be accompanied liy profuse apologies and 
followed by subsequent purification. Many of the tribes take 
their name from their siboko^ as the animal in (question is called ; 
e.g. the Batlapin, “ they of the fish ” ; Bakuena, “ they of the 
cro(odilc.‘“ The .siboko of the Barolong, who its a tribe arc 
accc»mplished smiths, is not an animal but the metal iron ; other 
iribes have adoptetl as their particular emblem nspcctively 
the .sun, rain, dew, &:c. Certain ceremonies are pcrlormed in 
honour of the tribal emblem, hence an inquiry as to the tribe 
of an individual is put in the form “ What do you dance ? 

In certain tribes the oM and feeble and tJie sickly children were 
killed, and albinos and the deaf and dumb exposed ; those born 
blind were strangled, and if a mother died in cliildbirlli the 
infant was buried alive in the same grave. W ith the extension 
of liritish authority these jiractiees were prolii!)ited. ( ircum- 
cision is universally practised, though tliere is no fixed age for 
it. It is performed at pubert}’, when the boys are secluded for 
a period in the bush. The operation is tw enmpanied by whipping 
and even tortures. Girls at puberty must undergo trial.s of 
endurance, e.g. the liolding of a bar of heaU;d iron without cr>dng 
out. The Bechuana inhabit, for the most part, towns of con- 
siderable size, containing from 5000 to 40,000. Politically they 
live under a tribal despotism limited by a council of elders, the 
chief seldom exercising his individual authority inde|x*ndently, 
though the extent of liLs power naturally depends on his person- 
ality. 7’hey have their pubhc assemblies, but only when cir- 
cumstances, chiefly in reference to war, re<iijire. 'I'hese are 
generally characterized by great fn;edoni of spier h, and .there 
is no interruption of the speaker. 'Die chief generally closes the 
meeting w'ith a long sfieech, referring to the subjects which each 
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speaker has either supported or condemned^ not forgetting to 
dear his own character of any imputation. These public 
assemblies are now^ except in Basutoland; of very rare occur- 
rence. The clothing of the men consists of a leather bandage ; 
the women wear a skin apron, reaching to the knee, under 
which is a fringed girdle. Skin cloaks {kaross) are worn by both 
sexes, with the difference that the male garment is distinguished 
by a collar. The hair is kept short for the most part ; women 
shave the head, leaving a tuft on the crown which is plastered 
with fat and earth, and adorned with beads. Beads are worn, 
and various bracelets of iron, copper and brass. 

llie Bechuana are mainly an agricultural people, the Bang- 
waketse and Bakuena excelling as cultivators. Gittle they 
possess, but the.se are used chiefly for the purpose of purchasing 
wives, esf)ecially among the Basuto. At the same time they are 
excellent craftsmen, and show no little skill in smelting and 
working iron and cop^xir and the preparation of hides and 
pottery vessels. The most efficient smiths arc the Barolong 
and Bamangwato (the latter were spared by the Matabele chief 
Umsilikazi on thi.s account) ; the Bangwaketsc excel as potters, 
the Barolong as wood carvers, and the Bakuena as hut builders, 
'fhe huts, with the exception of those of the Basuto who have 
adopted the Kaffir model, are cylindrical, with clay- plastered 
walls and a conical roof of thatch. In spite of the constant 
tribal feuds dating from the Ixginning of the igth century, the 
Bechuana cannot be classed as a warlike people, especially 
when they are compared with the ZiiJii. 'I’heir weapons consist 
of the throwing assegai, usually barbed, axes, daggers in carved 
sheaths, and, occasionally, Ixjws and arrows, the last sometimes 
poisoned. Hide shields of a peeuliar shape, resembling a 
depressed hour-glass, are found exce})t among the Basuto. who 
use a somewhat different pattern. Hunting usually takes the 
form of great drives organized in concert, and the game* is driv'cn 
by means of converging fences to a large f>itfall or series of pits. 
'J’heir religious beliefs are very vague ; they appear to recognize 
a somewhat indeterminjite spirit of, mainly, evil tendencies, 
called Morimo, 'Hie plural lorm of tliis word, liarimo, is used 
of the manes of dead ancestors, to whom a var>'ing amemnt of 
re\erenc’e is paid. 'rht;re is universal belied in charms and 
witehcYafl, and divination by means of dice is common. W itrh- 
dcictors, who are stipposed to counteract evil mjigic, play a not 
insignificant part, and the magician who claims the [)ov/er of 
making rain occupies a very important petition, as might be 
cxpcM'ted among an ligriciiltural people inhabiting a country 
where droughts are ncU infrecpient. They have a great dread 
of anything eonnerted with death ; wlien an old man is on the 
point of expiring, a net is thrown over him, and he is dragged 
from his hut by a hole in the wall, if possible before life is extinct. 
The dead are buried in a sitting position with their faces to 
tlie north, in which direc'tion lies their ancestral home. Under 
the influence of missionaries, however, large numbers of the 
Bechuana have become Christianized, and many of the customs 
mentioned are no longer practised. 

I’olygamy is the rule, but, exc'ept in the* c-asc of chiefs, is not 
fcnind to the same extent as among the Zulu-Xo.'ia (Kaffirs]. 
'I’he woman is purchased from her lather, chiefly by means of 
cattle, though among the w'eslcni Bechuana other articles are 
included, many of which Ixscome the properly of the girl herself. 
The wives live in sefnirate huts, and the first is given priority 
over those purchased subsequently, Chiistity after marriage 
is the rule, and adulter\' and rape are severely punished, as 
offences against pKoperty. ( annilmlism is found, but is rare 
and confined to certain tribes. 

TliP Bechuana language, which belongs to the Bantu lin- 
guistic family, is c'opious, w ith but few slight dialectic differences, 
and i.H free from the Hottentot elements found in the Kaffir and 
Zulu tongues. 'Ihe rit'hness of the language may judged 
from the fact that, though only oral until reduced to writing by 
the missionaries, it has sufficed for the translation of the whole 
Bible. 

Biut.UK'.KAeiiY. --G. W. Stowr. Thv Kativc Raiea of South Afrua 
(London. 1905) ; Gustav Fritsch. Die Kin^ebor^iun Suti-Afnkas 


(Breslau. 1872) ; Robert Moffat, Missionary Labours and Scenes tn 
Southern Africa (1842) ; David Livingstone, JWwswiwy Travels and 
Researches in South Africa (London, 1857) ; J. C. MacGre^r, 
Traditions (Cape Town, 1905). (T. A. J.) 

BECHUANALAND (a name given from its inlmbitants, Ae 
Bechuana, g.v.), a country of British South Africa occupying 
the central part of the vast tableland which stretches north to the 
i^mbezi. It is bounded S. by the Orange river, N.E. and L. 
by Matabeleland, the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, and 
W. and N. by German South-West Africa. Bechuanaland geo- 
graphically and ethnically enjoys almost complete unity, but 
politically it is divided as follows : — 

I . British Bechuanaland, since 1895 an integral part of Ca.pe 
Colony. Area, 51424 sq. m. Pop. (1904) 84,210, of whom 
9276 were whites. 

II . The Bechuanaland Protectorate, the northern part of 
the coiintr>^, governed on the lines of a British crown colony. 
Area (estimated), 225,000 sq. m. l*op. (1904) 120,776, of whom 
ICuropeans numbered 1004. The natives, in addition to the 
Bechuana tribes, include some thousands of Bushmen (Masarwa). 
Administratively attached to the pnjtectorate is the 'lati con- 
cession. which covers 2500 .sq. m. and forms geographically the 
south-west corner of Matalieleland. 

The (iriqualand West province of C!apc Colony belongs also 
geographidilly to Bechuanaland, and except in the Kimberley 
diamond mines region is still largely inhabited by Bechuana. 
(See (iRiguALAND.) 

Physical Features , — The average height of the tableland of 
which Bechuanaland consists is nearly 4000 ft. 'J'he surface is 
hilly and undulating with a general slope to the west, where the 
level falls in ('onsidcrable areas to little over 2000 ft. A large 
jMirt of the country is covered with grass or shrub, chiefly acacia. 
Tliere is very little forest land. The western region, the Kalahari 
Desert (q,v,), is mainly arid, with a sandy soil, and is covered in 
part by dense bush. In the northern region are large marshy 
depressions, in which the water is often salt. The best known of 
these depressions, Ngami lies to the north-w’est and is 

the central point of an inland water system apparently in process 
of dr)ing up. To the north-east and connetaed with Ngami 
by the Jlotlellc river, is the great Makari-Kari salt pan, which 
also drains a vast extent of territory, receiving in the rainy 
season a large \'olume of water. The marsh tlien becomes a 
great lake, the water surface stretching beyond the horizon, 
while in the dry season a mirage is often seen. The permanent 
marsh land covers a region 60 m. from south to north and from 
30 to 60 m. east to west. In the south tlie rivers, such as the 
Molopo and the Kiiruman, drain towards the Orange. Other 
streams arc tributaric^s of the Limpopo, w’hich for some distance 
is the frontier between Bechuanaland and the IVansvaal. 

The rivers of Bechuanaland are, with few exceptions, inter- 
mittent or lose themselves in the desert. It is evident, however, 
from the extent of the Iwds of these streams and of others now 
permanently dry, and from remains of ancient forests, that at 
a former period the country must have been abundantly watered. 
From the many cattle-folds and walls of defence scattered o\'er 
the countr>', and ruins of ancient settlements, it is also evident 
that at that period stone-dykes were very common. The in- 
creasing dryne.ss of the land is partly, perhaps largely, attribut- 
able to the cutting dowm of timber trees lx)th by natives and by 
whites, and to the custom of annually burning the grass, which 
is destructive to young wood. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy and bracing, except in the 
lower \'alleys along the ri\er banks and in the marsh land, 
where malarial fever is prevalent. Though in great part within 
the tropics, the heat is counteracted by the dryness of the air. 
1’hroughout the year the nights are cool and refreshing ; in 
winter tlie cold at night is intense. In the western regions the 
rainfall does not exceed 10 in. in the year ; in the east the average 
rainfall is 26 in. and in places as much as 30 in. The rainy season 
is the summer months, November to April, but the rains are 
irregular, and, from the causes already indicated, the rainfall 
is steadily declining. From December to February violent 
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thunder and hail storms are experienced. In the winter or dry ' 
season there are occasional heavy dust storms. 

Geology, — The greater part of Bechuanaland is covered with 
superficial deposits consisting of the sands of the desert regions 
of the Kalahari and the alluvium and saliferous marls of the 
Okavango basin. The oldest rocks, granites, gneisses and 
schistose sandstones, the Ngami series, rise to the surface in 
the east and south-east and doubtless immediately underlie much 
of the sand areas. A sandstone found in the neighbourhood of 
Palapye is considered to be the equivalent of the Waterberg 
formation of the Transvaal. The Karroo formation and associate 
dolerites (Loalemanddstein) occur in the same region. A deposit 
of sinter and a calcareous sandstone, known as the Kalahari 
Kalk, considered by Dr Passarge to be of Miocene age, overlies 
a sandstone and curious breccia {Botlede Schmchten). These 
deposits are held by Passarge to indicate Tertiary desert con- 
ditions, to which the basin of the Zambezi is slowly reverting. 

Fauna. — Until towards the close of the igth century Bechuana- 
land abounded in big game, and the Kalahari is still the home 
of the lion, leopanl, hyena, jackal, elephant, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, antelope of many species, ostrich and even 
the giraffe. Venomous reptiles, e.g. puff-adders and cobras, are 
met witli, enormous frogs are common, and walking and flying 
locusts, mosquitoes, white ants, flying beetles, scorpions, spiders 
and tarantulas are very numerous. The crocodile is found in 
some of the rivers. Many of the rivers are well stocked with 
fish. In those containing water in the rainy season only, the fish 
preserve life when the bed is dry by burrowing deeply in the 
ooze before it hardens. The principal fish arc the baba or cat-fish 
{dartas sp.) and the yellow-fish, both of which attain considerable 
size. Bustards (the great kori and the koorhaan) are common. 

Flora.— Irv the eastern district are stretches of grass land, both 
sweet and sour veld. In the “ bush ” are found tufts of tall 
coarse grass with the space between bare or covered with herb- 
aceous creepers or water-bearing tubers. A common creejicr 
is one bearing a small scarlet cucumber, and a species of water- 
melon called isoma is also abundant. Of the melon and cucumlx^r 
there are both bitter and sweet varicti(!S. Besides the grass and 
the creepers the bush is made up of l)erry-yielding bushes (some 
of the bushes b<?ing rich in aromatic resinous matter), the wait-a- 
bit thorn and white thorned mimosa. The inriigo and cotton 
plants grow wild. Among the rare big trees- found chiefly 
in the north-east — are baobab and palmyra and certain fruit 
trees, one bearing a pink plum. There are remains of ancient 
forests consisting of wild olive trees and the camel thorn, near 
which grows the ngotuane, a plant with a profusion of fine, 
strongly scented yellow flowers. 

Chief Tmvns. -The chief town in southern Bechuanaland, i.e. 
the part incorporated in (ape Colony, is Mafeking {q.v.). near 
the headwaters of the Molopo river. It is the headquarters of 
the Banflong tribe, and although within the Cape border is the 
scat of the administration of the protectorate. Vryburg (pop., 
1904, 2985), founded by Boer filibusters in 1882, and Taung.s, 
are towns on the railway between Kimberley and Mafeking. 
Taiings has some 22,000 inhabitants, being the chief knuxl of 
the Hatlapin tribe. About 7 m. south of Vr>d)urg, at Tiger Kloof, 
is an Industrial Training Institute for natives founded in 1904 
by the London Missionary Society. Upington (2508) on the north 
bank of the Orange, an agricultural centre, is tlie chief town 
in Gordonia, the western division of southern Bechuanaland. 
Kuruman (q.v.) is a native town near the source of the Kuruman 
river, 8s rn. south-west of V'rylmrg. It has been the scene of 
missionar)^ labours since th(! early years of the 19th century. 
North of Mafeking on the railway to Bulawayo are the small 
towns of (ial)erones and Francistown. The last named is the 
chief township in the Tati conre.ssion, the centre of a gold-mining 
region, and the most important white settlement in the pro- 
tectorate. Besides these places there are five or six large native 
towns, each the headquarters of a distinct tribe. The most 
important is Serowe, with over 20,000 inhabitants, the capital of 
the Bamangwato, foundetl by the chief Khama in 1903. It is 
about 250 m. north north-east of Mafeking. and took the place of 


the abandoiied capital Palapye, which in its turn had succeeded 
Shoshong. The chief centre in the western Kalahari is Lehututu. 

Agriculture and Trade — ^The soil is very fertile, and if properly 
irrigated would yield abundant harvests. Unirrigated land laid 
under wheat by the natives is said to yield twelve bushels an 
acre. Cereals are grown in many of the river valleys. Maize 
and millet are the chief crops. The wealth of the Bechiiana 
consists principally in their cattle, which they tend with great 
care, showing a shrewd discrimination in the choice of pasture 
suited to oxen, sheep and goats. Water can usually be obtained 
all the year round by sinking wells from 20 to 30 ft. deep. ITie 
“ sweet veld is specially suitable to cattle, and the finer shorter 
grass which succeeds it affords pasturage for sheep. 

(iold mines are worked in the Tati district, the first disco^'eries 
having been made there in 1864. There are gold bearing (|uartz 
reefs at Madibi, near Mafeking, where mining began in 1006, 
Diamonds have l)een found near Vryburg. The existence of coal 
near Palapye about 60 ft. below the surface has been proved. 
The coal, however, is not mined, and much of the destruction of 
timber in southern Bcchua* aland was caused by the demand for 
fuel for K imberley . ( ‘opper ore has been found near Francistown. 

P'ormerly there was a trade in ostrich feathers and ivory ; bul 
this has ceased, and the chief trade has since consisted in supply- 
ing the natives with Pairopcan goods in exchange for cattle, 
hides, the .skins and horns of game, firi'wood and fencing poles, 
and in forwarding goods north and south. 'Fhe protectorate is a 
mcml)er of the South African ('ustoms Union. The value of the 
goods imported into the protectorate in uyoG was £1 18,322 : the 
value of the exports was £77,736. 'Fhe sale of spirits to native.s is 
forbidden. 

Communications. — As the great highway from Cape ('olony to 
the north, Bechuanaland has been de.scribed as the “ Suez canal 
of South Africa.^* The trunk railway from Cape Town to the 
Victoria Falls traverses the eastern edge of Becduianaland 
throughout its length. 'Fhe railway enters the country' at 
Fourteen Streams, 695 m. from (kpe 'Fown, and at Ramaquabane, 
584 m. farther north, crosses into Rhodesia. 'I'he old trade route 
to Bulawayo, which skirts the eastern erlgc of the Kalahari, is 
now rarely used. Wagon tracks lead to Ngami, 320 m. N.W. 
from Palapye Road Station, and to all the settlements. From 
the scarcity of water on the main routes through the Kalahari 
these roads arc known as “ the thirsts ; along some of them 
wells have been sunk by the administration. 

Giwemynent. —Thii protectorate is administered by a resident 
commissioner, responsible to the high commissioner for .South 
Africa. Legislation is enacted by proclamations in the name of 
the high commi.ssioner. Order is maintained by a small force of 
.scmi-miliUiry j)olice recruited in Basutoland and officered by 
Europeans. Revenue is obtained mostly from customs and a hut 
tax, while the chief items of expenfliture have fx'cn the j)olicc 
force and a subsidy of £20,000 per annum towarfis the cost of the 
railway, a lialnlity which terminated in the year 1908 'Fhe 
average annual revenue for the five years ending the 31st of March 
I9o(>was£3o,o74; the average annual expenditure during the same 
period was £80,1 14. 'Fhere is no |)ul)lic (lebt, the annual deficiency 
being made good by a grant-in-aid from the imperial exchefjuer. 
'Fhc tribal organization of the Bcf hiiana is maintained, and 
native laws and customs, with ccrtsiin modifications, are upheld. 

History.- Bechuanaland was visited by ICuropeans towards 
the close of the 18th century. 'Fhe generally petweful disposition 
of the tribes rendered the opening up of the country 
comparatively easy. The first regular evpedition to ^ry^^k, 
penetrate far inland was in 1801 1802, when John 
(afterwards .Sir John) Trufer, of the (ape judicial bench, and 
William Somerville an army f)hysician and afterwards husband 
of Mary Somerville -were .sent to the Bechuana tribes to buy 
cattle. The f>ondon Missionary ScK’.icty established stations in 
what is now Griqualand West in 1803, and in 181 8 the station of 
Kuruman, in Bediuanaland proper, was founded, fn the mean- 
time M. H. K. Lichtcn.stein( 1804) and W. J. Burchellf 1811-1812), 
Ijoth distinguished naturalists, and other explorers, had made 
familiar the general characteristics of the southern jsirt of the 
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country. The Rev. John Campbell, one of the founders of the 
Society^ also travelled in southern Bechuanaland and the 
adjoining districts in 1H12-1S14 and 1819-1821, adding con- 
riderably to the knowledge of the river systems. About 1817 
Mosilikatze, the founder of the Matabele nation, hecing from the 
wrath of Chaka, the Zulu king, began his career of concjuest, 
during which he ravaged a great piirt of Bec huanaland and 
enrolled large numlx^rs of Be(±uana in his armies. Eventually 
the Matabele settled to the north-east in the country which 
afterwards Iwre their name. In 1821 Robert M«)f!at arrived at 
Kuruman as agent of the I^ndon Missionary' Society, and made 
it his headquarters for fifty years. Liiigely as the result of the 
work of Moffat (who reduced the Ifechuana tongue to writing), 
and of other missionaries, the liechuana advanced notably in 
civilization. The arrival of David Livingstone in 1841 marked 
the iKiginning of the systematic exploration of the northern 
regions. His travels, and those of C. J. Andersson (1^53-1858) 
and others, covered almost every part of the country hitherto un- 
known. In 1864 Karl Mauch discoven'd gold in the Tati district. 

At the time of the first cotitacl of the Bechuana with white men 
the Cape governnumt was the only civilized authority in South 
Africa ; and from this cause, and the circumstanee 
fiwmcA- missionaries who liv<rd among and exercised 

mMt, gnat infiu<*nce over them were of British nationality, 
the connexion Ix'tween Bechuanalnnfl and tlu* Cape 
bccfime close. As early as 18^) an act was passed extending the 
jurisdiction of the Cap<t courts in c<TUun cases as far north as 25" 

S. - a limit which included the southern part of Bechuanaland. 
Although under stnmg British influence the country was never- 
theless ruled by its own ehiets, airiong wliom the best known in 
the middle of the 19th c*cntury were Montsina. chief of the 
Barolong, and Sechele, chief of the Bakwena and the friend of 
Livingstone. At this period tlie 'Iransviuil Boers wore in a very 
unsettled state, and those living in llu? western districts showed 
a marked inclination to encroach ujion the lands of the Bechuana. 
In 1852 Great llritain by the Sand river convention acknowledge 1 
the independence of the 'I'ransvaal. Save the Vjuil river na 
frontier was indicated, and “ boasting,’’ writes Livingstone in his 
Missionary 'Travels, “ that the English had given up all the 
blacks into their power . . . they (the Boers) assaulted the 
Buk wains " (Uukwenu). 

With this eN'cnt th(* jxflitical history of Bechuanaland may l)e 
s.'iifl to have begun. Not only was Sc!chcle attacked at his 
capital tvolobeng, and the European store's and Livingstone's 
house there looted, but the Boers stopfied a trader named McCabe 
from going northward. Again to quote Livingstone, “ 'Hie 
Boers resolved to shut up the interior and J determined to open 
the country.’’ In 1858 the Boers told the missionarie.s that 
they mu.st not go n<irth without their (the B(kts’) consent. 
Moffat complained to Sir (Jeorge Grey, the governor of (Jape 
Colony, tlu’ough whose intervention tltc molestation by Transvaal 
Boers of British subjects in their passage through Bechuanaland 
was stopped. At a later date (1865) the Jioers tried to raise 
taxes from the Barolong, but without success, a commando .sent 
against tlu*n\ in 1868 l>eing driven off by MonUsioa’s brother 
Molerna. Tliis led to a protest (in 1870) from Montsioa, which 
he Uxlged with a landdrosl at PoU'hefstroom in the Trans^'aal, 
threatening to submit the matter to the British high commis- 
sioner if itny further attempt at taxation were made on the part 
of the Boers. The Bchts then resorted to cajolen', and at a 
meeting held in Augtist 1870, at which President Pretorius and 
Paul Kruger represented the TransNoal, invited the Barolong 
to jinn their territories with that of the republic, in order to save 
them from l)ecoining British. Montsioa's reply was short: “ No 
one ever Sfianjunj-iii an ass with an ox in one yoke.’' In the 
following year the claims 4)f the Boers, the Barolong, and otlier 
trilies were submitted to the arbitration of R. W» Keatc, lieu- 
tcraint-governor of Natal, and liis aw'ard placed Montsion’s 
territory outside the limits of the Transvaal, lliis attempt of 
the Boers to gain possession of Bt'chuanaland having hided. 

T. F. Burgers, the president of the Transvaal in 187 2, endeavoured 
to replace Montsioa as chief of the Barolong by Moshette, whom 


he declared to be the rightful ruler and paramount chief of that 
people. The attacks of tlie Boers at length became so unbearable 
that Montsioa in 1874 made a request to the British authorities 
to be taken under their protection. In formulating this appeal 
he declared tliat when the Boers w'cre at war with Mosilikatze, 
chief of the Matabele, be had aided them on the solemn undCT- 
standing that they were to respect his boundaries. This promise 
they had broken. Khama, chief of the Bamangwato in northern 
Bechuanaland, wrote in August 1876 to Sir Henry Barkly 
making an appeal similar to that sent by the Barolong. The 
letter contained the following significant passages : 

" I write tt> you, Sir TIc*nry, in order tliat your queen may 
preserve for me niy country, it being in her hands. The Boers are 
coming into it, and I do not like “ 'i'heir actions are cruel 

among us black We are like money, they sell us and our 

children." " I ask Her Majesty to defend nuj, as she ilefends all her 
j)c-t)plt‘. There are three things whicli distre.ss me very much- 
war, selling people, and drink. .Ml these things 1 shall find in the 
Ikxjn;, and it is the>e things which destroy jw^ople to make an end 
of them in the country. The^ custom ot the Boers has always been 
to cause people to tjc sold, and to-day they are still selling people.” 

The .statement.^ of Khama in this letter do not appear to have 
been exaggerated. The testimony of Livingstone confirms them, 
and even a Dutcli clergyman, writing in 1869, described the 
system of apprenticeship of natives which obtained among the 
Boers “ as slavery in the fullest sense of the w'ord.” These 
repre.sentations on the part of the Barolong, and the liamang- 
wato under Khama, .supfiorted by the representations of (.'ape 
politicians, led in 1878 to the military occupation of southern 
Beduianaland by a British force under Colonel (afterwards 
(Jencral Sir (Jharles) Warren. A .small police force continued 
to occupy the di.slrict until April 1881, hut, ignoring the wishes 
of the Bechuana and the recommendations of Sir Ihnrtle Frere 
(then high C(*mniissioner), the home government refused to take 
the country under British protection. On the withdrawal of 
the police, southern Ikchuanaland fell into a state of anarchy, 
nor did the fixing (on |)apt»r) of the frontier between it and the 
Iransviuil by the Pretoria convention of August j88i have any 
beneficial effect. There w'as fighting between Montsioa and 
Moshette, while Ma.ssow, a Batlapin chief, invited the aid of the 
Bocjrs against Mankoroanc, who claimed to be paramount ebief 
of the liatlapin. The Transvaal War of that date offered oppor- 
lunitie.s to the freebt)Oting Boers of the west w'hich were not to 
lie lost. At this lime the British, wearied of South African 
troubles, were disinclined to respond to native apjieals for help, 
(onsequenlly the Jloers proceeded without let or 
hindrance w'ith their conquest and annexation of 
territory. In 1882 they set up the republic of Stella- ciosaw. 
land, with Vryburg as its capital, and fortliwith 
proceeded to set up the republic of Goshen, farther north, in 
spite of the protests of Montsioa, and established a small town 
called Rooi (Irond as capital. They then summoned Montsioa 
to c]uit the territory. The efforts of the British authorities at 
this period (i882-ijIS 3) to bring about a satisfactory settlement 
were feeble and futile, and fighting continued until peace was 
made entirely on Boer lines. The Transvaal government was 
to have supreme power, and to lie the final arbiter in case of 
future quarrels arising among the native chiefs. This agreement, 
arrived at without any reference to the British government, w’as 
a breach of the Pretoria convention, and led to an intimation on 
the imrt of Great Britain that she could not recognize the new 
republics. In South Africa, as well as in England, strong feeling 
tvas aroused by this act of aggression. I’nle.ss steps were taken 
at once, the whole of Bechuanaland might be permanently lost, 
while German territoiy' on the west might readily he extended 
to join with that of the Boers. In the London convention of 
February 1884. conceded by Lord Derby in response to the 
overtures of Boer delegates, the Transvaal boundaries were 
again defined, part of eastern Bechuanaland being included in 
Boer territory. In spite of the convention the Boers remained 
in Stellaland and Goshen — which were west of the new Transvaal 
frontier, and in April 1884 the Rev. John Mackenzie, who had 
succeeded Livingstone, was sent to the country to arrange 
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matters. He found very little difficulty in negotiating with the 
various Bechuana chiefs, but witli the l^oers he was not so 
successful. In Goshen tlie Boers dehed his authority, while 
in Stellaland only a half-lieartcd acceptance of it was given. 
At the instance of the new Cape government, formed in May 
and under control of the Afrikander Bond, Mackenzie, who was 
accused of l>eing too pro-Bechuana and who had been refused 
the help of any armed force, was recalled on the 30th of July by 
the high commissioner. Sir Hercules Robinson. In his place 
Cecil Rhodes, then leader of the Opposition in the Cape parlia- 
ment, was sent to Bcdmanaland. 

•Rhodes’s missi<m was attended with great difficulty. British 
prestige after the disastrous Boer War of 1881 was at a ver>’^ low 
, ebb, and be realized that he could not count on any 
ffl/M/M* B-ctive help from the imperial or colonial authorities. 

He adopted a tone of ('oncilialion, and decided that 
the Stellaland republic should remain under a sort of British 
suzerainty. But in Goshen the Boers would let him do nothing. 
Commandant P. J. Jouhert, after meeting him at Rooi Grond, 
entered the country and attacked Montsioa. Rhodes then left 
under protest, declaring that the Jloers were making war against 
Great Britain. 'J’hc Boers now (loth of September) proclaimed 
the country under Transvaal protection. This was a breach of 
the London convention, and President Kruger explained that 
the steps had been taken in the ‘‘ inter<‘sts of humanity.” 

Indignant protest in Cape 'I’own and throughout 
jjtpjSSami. Africa, as well as England, led to the de^spatch 

' in October 1884 of the Warren cxjiedition, which was 
sent out by the British government to remove the filibusters, to 
bring about peace in the country, and to hold it until further 
measures were decided upon. Before Sir Charles Warren 
reached Africa, Sir 'J'homas Upington, the Cape premier, and 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, the treasurer-general, went to Jiechuanaland 
and arnanged a “ settlement ” which would have left the Boer 
filibusters in possession, but the imperial government refused 
to take notice of this “ settlement.’^ Public opinion throughout 
Great J^ritain was too strong to be ignored. The limit of con- 
cessions to the Boers had been reached, and Sir ('hurles Warren's 
force — 4000 strong — ^had reached the Vaal river in January 1885. 
On the 32nd of January Kruger met Warren at the Modder 
river, and endeavoured to stop him from proc'oeding farther, 
saying that he would l)e responsible for keeping order in the 
country. Warren, however, continued his march, and without 
firing a shot broke up the republics of Stellaland and Goshen. 
Bechuanaland was formally taken under British protection 
(30th of September 7885), and the sphere of British influence 
was declared to extend N. to 32'^ S. and W. to 30 ' E. (which last- 
mentioned line marks the eastern limit of Gennan South-West 
Africa). 

The natives cheerfully accepted tliis new departure in Briti.sh 
policy, and from this time forward Khama’s country was known 
as the British protectorate of Bechuanaland. That p<.>rUon 
lying to the south of the Molopo river was described as Briti.sh 
Bechuanaland, and was constituted a crown colony. Jn 1891 
tlic northern frontier of the protectorate was extended 
pre.sent Ixaindaries, and the whole of it placed 
under the administration of a resident commissioner, 
a protest being made at the time by the British South 
Africa ('ompany on the ground that the protectorate was 
included in the sphere of their charier. Under the able adminis- 
tration (1885-1895) of Sir Sidney Shippard (v-?/.) j^eace was 
maintained among the natives, who have shown great loyalty 
to British rule. 

The history of the country shows how much has been due to 
the efforts of men like Livingstone, Mackenzie and Rh^xles. it 
is quite clear that had they not represented the true state of 
affairs to the authorities the whole of this territory would have 
gradually been absorlj»ed by the Boers, until tltey had effected a 
union with the Germans on the west. The great road to tlic 
north would thus have been effectually shut against trade and 
British colonization. Will) regard to the precise effect of 
missionary influence upon the natives, opinion will always 


remain divided. But LivingsU)ne, wl>o was not only a misr 
sionary but also an enlightened traveller, stated that a consider- 
able amount of benefit had been conferred upon the native 
races by missionary teaching. Livingstone was a great advocate 
of the prohibition of alcohol among the natives, and that policy 
was always adhered to by Klnima. 

In 1891 the South African Customs Union was extended to 
British Bechuanaland, and in 1895 the country was annexed to 
Cape Colony, At the same time it was provisionally arranged 
that the Bechuanaland protectorate should pass under the 
administration of the British South Africa (ompany (see Rho- 
J)ESia). Klmma and two other Beclniana chiefs came to 
England and protested against this arningenu'iU. The r<*siilt was 
that their territories ancl those of otlicr petty chiefs lying to the 
north of the Molopo weii* made native reserves, into which the 
im}>ortation of alcohol w» »s forbiddtm. A British resident officer 
was to be appointed to each of the reserves. A stipulation, 
however, was made with these chiefs that a strip of country 
sufficient for the purposes of a railway to Matabeleland should be 
conceded to the Chartered C'ompan\\ In December 1S95 the 
occurrence of the Jameson Raid, which started from these 
territories, prevented the ('ompletion of negotiations, and the 
administration of the protectorate remained in the hands of the 
iniixrial government. The administration, besides fostering the 
scanty material resources of the country, aids the missionaries in 
their endeavours to raise the Bechuanas in the scale of civilization. 
The results are full of encoumgement. The natives proveci 
staunch to the British connexion during the war of i8i)i)- t() 02, 
and Klmma and other chiefs gave help by providing transport. 
Anxiety was ('aiised on the wc^stern frontier during the German 
campaigns against the Hottentots and Flerero (1903 -1008), many 
natives seeking refuge in the firotectorale, A dispute concerning 
therhieftainsliipof the Bataw'ana in iheNgatui district threatened 
trouble in i9of>. but was brought to a peaceful issue. The 
Bechuana were entirely unaffec'led by the Kaffir rebellion in 
Natal. 

Biiu KiouAi’HY. Of rally works th(‘ most valuable are Dax id 
Livingstone, Mi&sionarv 1 nivrh tu South Ajrira (T.ondon. 1K57) ; 
Rolicrt Mottat, Mifstonarv JMhottrs and Scenes tn Southetn Africa 
(London, 1842) ; j. C^inplKdi, Travels in South Afrita (Ij)n(lon. 
1815), . a Second Journey ... (2 volh.. Loudon. 1823) ; 

and A. A. Anderson. Twenty-five Year*, in a Wafi^on in ike Gold 
Rcf^om of Afrua, vol. i. (F.ondon, 1887). See also J. D. Hepburn, 
Twenty Years in Khama’s Country (London, 1895): S. Fa.s.sarge's 
JJie Kalahari. (Jikurlin. 1904) deals t inetly wjtli g(*ological and allied 
(lucslion,s; John Mackenzie's Austral Afrua, Losing it or Kulinf: it 
(London. 1887) ; John Maikenzie, a biography by W. T). Mack<*nzie 
(London, 1902) ; and the article " ih'chuanaland " by Sir S. Shippard 
111 Hrtihh Africa (fjondon, i8<x>)> give llie story of the iM'ginnings of 
British rule in the protectoiale. (Jt laiger works d(‘ahng incidentally 
with Yk»chuaxKdand consult G. M. TJieal’s History of South Afrtca\ 
E. A. Pratt’s Leading Hennts tn South Afruan History (Loiifloii, 
i<#oo) ; and Ceiil Rhodes, llts Political Life and Speechi^s, by Vindex 
(l^ndon, i9(x>). Sci- als‘> the StalisliiiU Register, Cape of Good Hope, 
Issued yearly at Cap*. Tow'ii, and iiw. Annual Repoit, liechuanaland 
Vroteitorate, issued by the rojoniul Office, l^ondon. 

(R K. (\ : A. R H.) 

BECK, CHRISTIAN DANIEL (1757 -1833), German philologist, 
historian, theologian and antiquarian, one of the most learned 
men of his time, wfis born at Leijizig on the 22nd of January 
1 757. He studied at Leipzig University, where he was appointed 
(1785) professor of Greek and J-atin literature. This post he 
resigned in 1819 in order to tiike up the professorship of history, 
but resumed it in 1835. He also had the management of tlic 
university library, was director ol the institute for the deaf and 
dumb, and filled many educational and municipal oihees. In 
1784 he founded a philological sfraiety, which grew into a philo- 
logical seminary, suficrin tended by him until his death. In 180S 
he was made a Hofrath by the king of Saxony, and in 1820 a 
knight of the civil order of merit. lli.s philological lei tiires, in 
which grammar and criticism were subordinated to history, were 
largely attended by hearers from all parts of Germany, lie died 
at Leipzig on the 13th of Decemlier 1832. He edited a numbc;r 
of classical authors : Pedo Alhinuvanus (1783), J’indar and the 
Scluilia (i 792-*795); Aristoplmnes (with others, 1794, Ike), 
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Euripides (1778-1788), Apollonius Rhodius (1797), Demosthenes 
De Pace (1799), Plato (1813-1819), Cicero (1795-1807), Titus 
Calpumius Siculus (1803). He translated Ferguson’s Fall of the 
Roman Republie and Gddsmith’s History of Greece, and added 
two volumes to Hauer’s Thucydides. He also wrote on theo- 
1(^^ and historical subjects, and edited philological and 
biUiographical journals. He possessed a large and valuable 
library of 249000 volumes. 

SccNobbe. Vita C. D, Beckii (1837) ; and G. Hermann. Opuscula, 

V. 31 2. 

BBOK (or B£ek), DAVID (1621-1656), Dutch portrait-painter, 
was bom at Amhdrn in Guelderland. He was trained by Van 
Dyck, from whom he acquired the fine manner of pencilling and ! 
sweet style of colouring peculiar to that great master. He 
possessed likewise that freedom of iiand and readiness, or rather 
rapidity of execution, for which Van Dyck was so renruirkablc, 
insomuch that when King Charles I. observed tlic expi'ditious 
manner of Heck’s piinting, he exclaimed, ” Faith I Heck, 1 
believe you could paint riding post.” He was a]>pointcd portrait- 
painter and chamljerlaih to Queen ('hristina of Sweden, and he 
executed portraits of most of the sovereigns of luiro^x; to adorn 
her gallery. His death at the Hague was suspet'ted of Ix'ing due 
to poisoning. 

BECK, JAKOB SIGIBMUND (1761-1840), German philosopiicr, 
was bom at Danzig in 1761. liklucated at Ronigsljerg, he lie- 
camc professor of philosophy first at Halle (1791 and then 

at Rost(x:k. He devoted himself to criticism and explanation 
of the drx:trinc of Kant, and in 1793 published the ErUiuternder 
Auszug am Kants kriiischen Schrifien, which has be<m widely 
used as a compendium of Kantian doctrine. He endeavoured to 
explain away certain of the contradictions which are found in 
Kant’s system by siiying that much of the langiuige is used in 
a popular sense for the sake of intelligibility, r.g. where Kant 
attributes to things in - themselves an existence under the 
conditions of time, spiu'c and causality, and yet holds that they 
ftirnish the material of our apprehensions. He(*k maintains that 
tlie real meaning of Kant’s theory is idealism ; that of objects 
outside the domain of consc iousness, knowledge is impossible, 
and hence that nothing positive remains when we have removed 
the subjective clement. Matter is deduced by the ” original 
synthesis.” Similarly, the idea of God is a symbolical representa- 
tion of the voice of t'onsc'iencc guiding from within. The N’ah»(’ of 
Beck’s exege.sis has tiecn to a great extent overlooked owing to 
the greater attention given to the work of Fichte. Beside the 
three volumes of the ErldtUerndcr Auszug, he published the 
Grundriss der krit, Philosophie (i7<;6), containing an inter^ireUi- 
tion of the Kantian Kritik in the manner of Salomon Maimon. 

See lJel>erwcg. Grundriss der Grsth, der Vkilos. der Seuze%t\ 
Dilthey in the Archiv fUr Geschuhte der Philos., vol. ii. (1880). pp. 
S<>2-650. For Bcx:k’s letters to K«int. see R. Reicke, ,iu.s Kanis 
Btiefitmchsel (KdnigslK*rg, 1885). 

BECKENHAM, an urban district in the ScNcnoaks parlia- 
mentary division of Kent, England, 10 m. S.S.K. of London 
by the South Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1881) 
13,045 ; (iqoi) 26,331. It is a long straggling pfirish extending 
from the western lower of the Crystal Palace almost to the soutli 
end of Bromley, and contains the residential .suburb of Short- 
lands. Its rapid increase in size in the last decade of the igth 
century was owing to the impularity which it attained as a place 
of rosident'c for lamckin business men. It retains, however, 
.some of its rural eharacter, and h.is wide thoroughfares and 
many handsome residences standing in extensive grounds. 
King William lV.*s‘ Naval Asylum was endowed by Queen 
Adelaide for 12 widows of naval officers. The church of St 
George was built in \ 8<S6 on the site of an ancient Perpendirnlar 
church. Some i6th-centiirv brasses, an altar tomb and a piscina 
were removed hither from the old church. The tower of the 
church was comoleted in 1903. and furnished with two liells in 
memor>' of Cecil Rhodes, in addition to the old bells, one of which 
dates from 1624. 

BECKER, HEINRICH (1770 1822), German actor, whose 
real name >vas Blumenthai., was Iwrn at Berlin. He obtained, 
while quite a young man, an appointment in the court theatre 
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at Weimar, at that time under Goethe’s auspices. The poet 
recognized his talent, apfX)intcd him stage-manager, entrusted 
him with several of the leading roles in his dramas and consulted 
him in all matters connected with the staging of his plays. 
For many years Bec'ker was the favourite of the Weimar stage, 
and although he wa.s at his best in come<ly , he played, to Goethe’s 
great satisfaction, Vansen in Egmont, and was also seen to great 
advantage in the leading parts of several of Sdiiller’s plays ; 
notably Burleigh in Maria Stuart, Karl Moor in Die Rduber, 
and Antonio in Torquato Tasso. Becker left Weimar in the 
spring of i8oq, played for a short time at Hamburg (under 
j ,Sc*hroder) and at Breslau, and then liegan a wandering lift*, 
now joining travelling companies, now playing at provincial 
theatres. Broken in health and ruined in fortune he returned 
in 1820 to Weimar, where he was again cordially ret'cived by 
Cioethe, who reinstated him at the theatre. After playing 
for two short years with indifferent surce.ss, he died at Weimar 
in 1822. 

Becker was twice married. His first wife, Christiane Lutse 
Amaue Becker (1778-1797), was the daughter of a theatrical 
manager and dramatic po<‘t, Johann Christian Neumann, and 
made her first stage appi».arance in 1787 at Weimar. Here she 
received some training from Goethe and from Corona Schroter, 
the singer, and her lieauty and charm made her the favourite 
both of court and public. She married Heinrich Heckcr in 1793. 
She died on the 22nd of September 1797. Her last part was tliat 
of Euphrosyne in the o|)era Das Pctermdnnchen, and it is under 
thi.s name that Goethe immortalized her in a poem which first 
appeared in Schiller’s Musen Almanack of 1799. 

BECKER, WILHELM ADOLF (i7c>6~i846), German classical 
archaeologist, was born at Dresden. At first destined for a com- 
mercial life, he was in 1812 sent to the celebrated school at 
Pforta. In 1816 he entered the university of l^ipzig, where he 
studied under Hcck and Hermann. After holding subordinate 
posts at Z<*rbst and Meissen, he was in 1842 appointed professor 
of archaeology at Leipzig. He died at Meissen on the 3oih of 
SepiemlHT 1846. The w'orks by which Het'ker is most widely 
known are the Gallus or Romische Scenen aus der Zeit Augusts 
(1838, new ed. by Coll, 1880-1882), and the Charicles or lUlder 
altgrierhischer Sitte (1840, new ed. by G 611 , 1877-1878). These 
two lxx)ks, which have been translated into English by Frederick 
Metcalfe, contain a very interesting description of the everyday 
life of the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the form of a romance. 
The notes and apjxindixes are valuable. More imjxirtant is the 
great flandhuch der rdm. AlterthUmer (1843-1868), completed 
after Bei'ker’s death by Marqiiardt and Mommsen. Becker’s 
treatises De Com ids Romanorum Fabulis (1837), De Romae 
Veteris Muris afque Portis (1842), Die romische Topographie 
in Rom (1844), and Zur romischen Topographie (iS4$) may also 
be mentioned. 

BECKET, THOMAS (r. 1118-1170), by his contemporaries 
more commonly called Tliomas of Lontlon, English chancellor 
and archbishop of (’anterhury under Henry IL, was born about 
the year 1118 in Lonrlon, His mother was a native of Caen; 
his father, wrho came of a family of small Norman landowners, 
had been a citizen of Rouen, hut migrated to London before the 
birth of Thomas, and held at one time the dignified office of port- 
reeve, although he ended his life in straitened circumstances. 
The young Thomas received an ex(Tllent education. At the 
age of ten he was put to school with the canons of Merton priory 
in Surrey. Diter he spent some time in the .schools of London, 
which enjoyed at that lime a high reputation, and finally studied 
theology at Paris. Returning at the age of twenty-two he was 
compelled, through the misfortunes of his parents, to become 
a notary in the service of a wealthy kinsman, Osl>ert Huit Deniers, 
who w^as of some imix^tance in London politics. Alwut 1142 
a family friend brought Thomas under the notice of Archbishop 
Theobald, of whose household he at once became an inmate. 
He accompanied the primate to Rome in 1 143, and also to the 
council of Reims (1148), which Theobald attended in defiance of 
a prohibition fmm the king. It appears to have been at some 
time between the dates of these tw’o journeys that he visited 
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Bologna and Auxerre, and began those studies in the canon law I 
to which he was in no small degree indebted for his subsequ^t | 
advancement and misfortunes. Although the bent of his mind 
was legal, he never made himself an expert jurist ; but he had 
the art of turning his knowledge, such as it was, to excellent 
account In 1151 he was sent lo Rome by the archbishop with 
instriictions to dissuade the Curia from sanctioning the coronation 
of Stephen's eldest son Eustace. It is said that Thomas distin- 
guished himself by the ability with which he executed his 
commission ; in any case it gave him a claim on the gratitude of 
the Angevin party which was not forgotten. In 1154 he was 
promoted to be archdeacon of Canterbury, after first taking 
deacon’s orders. In the folloAving year Henry II. , at the primate's 
recommendation, bestowed on him the important office of 
chancellor. In this capacity Thomas controlled the issue of 
royal writs and the distribution of ecclesiastical patronage ; 
but it was more important for his future that he had ample 
opportunities of exercising his personal fascination upon a prince 
who was comparatively inexperienced, and thirteen or fourteen 
years his junior. He became Henry's bosom friend and was con- 
sulted in all affairs of state. It had been the hope of Theobald 
that Becket’s influence would lx; exerci.sed to support the ex- 
tensive privileges which the Church had wrested from Stephen. 
But the chancellor, although preserving friendly relations w'ith 
his old patron, subordinated the interests of the Church to those 
of his new master. Under his administration the Church was 
severely taxed for the prosecution of Henry’s foreign wars ; 
and the chancellor incurred the reproach “ of plunging his sword 
into the bowels of his mother.” Like Wolscy he identified him- 
self with the military aspirations of his sovi'rcign. It was 
Thomas who organized the Toulouse campaign of 1159; even 
in the field he made himself conspicuous by commanding a 
company of knights, directing the work of devastation, and 
superintending the conduct of the war after the king had with- 
drawn his presence from the camp. When there was war with 
hVance upon the Norman border, the chancellor acted as Henry’s 
representative ; and on one occasion engaged in single combat 
and unhorsed a French knight of reputation. 1 -uter it fell to 
his part to arrange the terms of peace with France. He dis- 
charged the duties of an envoy with e(jual magnificence and 
dexterity ; the treaty of May 1 160, which put an end to the war, 
was of his making. 

In 1162 he was transferred to a new sphere of action, Henry 
bestowed on him the sec of Canterbury, left vacant by the 
death of Theobald. The appointment caused some murmurs ; 
since Becket, at the time when it was made, wa.s still a simple 
deacon. But it had been desired by Theobald as the one means 
of averting an attack on clerical privileges which had lieen 
impending almost since the accession of Henr\' II. ; and the 
bishops accepted it in silence. Henry on his side looked to find 
in Becket the archbishop a coadjutor as loyal as Becket the 
archdeacon ; and anticipated that the Church would once more 
ht reduced to that state of dependence in which she had stood 
during the latter years of Henry I. Becket, however, disapfiointed 
all the conflicting expectations excited by his appointment. 
He did not allow himself to be made the king’s tool ; nor on the 
other hand did he attempt to protect the ('hurch by humouring 
the king in ordinary matters. He devoted himself lo ascetic 
practices, confined himself to the society of churchmen, and 
resigned the chancellorship in spite of a papal dispensation 
(procured by the king) which authorized him to hold that 
office concurrently with the primacy. By nature a violent par- 
tisan, the archbishop now showed himself the uncompromising 
champion of his order and his see. Hence he was on the worst 
of terms with the king before a year had elapsed. 'Fhey came 
into open conflict at the council of Woodstock (July 1163), when 
Becket successfully opposed the king’s proposal that a land-tax, 
known as the sheriff’s aid, which formed part of that official’s 
salary, should be henceforth paid into the Exchequer. But 
there were more serious differences in the background. Becket 
had not shrunk from excommunicating a tenant in chief who 
had encroached upon the lands of (Canterbury, and had protected 


against the royal courts a clerk named Philip^de Brois who was 
charged with an assault upon a royal officer. These disputes 
involved questions of principle which had long occupied 
Henry’s attention, and Bccket’s defiant attitude was answered 
by the famous (constitutions of Clarendon (</.?>.), in which the 
king defined, professedly according to undent use and custom, 
the relations of Church and State, Becket and the bishops were 
required to give these (onstitutions their approval. Henry's 
demands were more defensible in substance thaii might be 
supposed from the manner in which he pressed them on the 
bishops. On the most burning question, that of criminous 
clerks, he offered a compromise. He was willing that the accused 
should be tried in the courts Christian provided that the punish- 
ment of the guilty were left to the lay power. Becket’s opposi- 
tion rested upon a casuistic inlerprctolion of the canon law, 
and an extravagant conception of the dignity attaching to the 
priesthood ; he showed, moreover, a disposition to (tuibble, to 
djuivocatn, and lo make promises which he had no intention 
of fulfilling. His conduct may he excused on the ground that 
the bishops were subjec ted lo unwarrantable intimidation. But 
when he renounced his promise U) observe the constitutions his 
condiK't was reprobated by the other bishops, although approved 
by the pope. It was fortunate for Becket’s reputation that 
Henry punished him for his change of front by a .systematic 
|x?rsecution in the forms of law. 'J’he archbishop was tlius 
enabled to invoke the j)ope's assistance, and to (]iiit the country 
with some show of dignity. 

I Becket fled to France in Novemlx;r 11 ^>4. H(! at once suc- 

ceeded in obtaining from Alexander III. a formal condemnation 
of the constitutions. But Alexander, a fugitive from Italy and 
menaced by an alliance of t))e ejnperor with an antii>ope, was 
indisposed to lake extreme measuri's against Henr\' ; and six 
years elaj)scd hi'fore the king found himself definitely confront(?d 
with the choice between an interdict and a surrender. For the 
greater part of this time the archbishop resided at the Burgundian 
monastery of Ponligny, constantly engaged in negotiations with 
Alexander, whose hand h(‘ desired to force, and with Henry, from 
whom he hoped to extract an unconditional submission. In 
1166 Be<‘ket received from the pope a c-ommission to publish 
what censures he thought fit ; of whirl) he at onee availed himself 
to excommunicate the king’s principal counsellors. In 11 69 he 
t(»ok the same step against two of the royalist bishops. In 
more sweeping measures, however, the jx>j)e refused lo support 
him, until in 1170 Henry infringed the rights of Fanterhiiry by 
causing Archbishop Kogcr of York to crown the young king. 
In that year thi; threats of the pope forced Henry to a recon- 
ciliation which took place later atFrtHeval on the 22m\ of July. 
It was a hollow truce, since the subject of the constitutions was 
not mentioned ; and Thomas returned to I^ngland with the 
determination of riding roiighshwl over the king’s supporters. 
If he had not given a definite pledge to forgive the bishops who 
had taken ymrt in the young king’s coronation, he had at least 
raised exjicetations that he would ()verlfK>k all past offences. 
But the an'hbishop prevailed upon the pope to suspend the 
!)ishops, and Ixjfore his return published f>apal letters which, 
in announcing these .sentences, spoke (»f the constitutions as null 
and void. It was only to Ije expe( ted that such a step, which 
was virtually a dec'laration of war against the king, should arouse 
in him the strongest feelings of re.senlm(‘nt. The archbishop’s 
murder, |>crfK*traied within a month of his return to 1‘Jigland 
(29th Dccemlicr riyo), was, however, the work of over zealous 
courtiers and regretted by no one mon* than Henr)'. 

Becket was canonized in 1172. Within a short time his shri/ie 
at (^nterbury became the resort of innumerable pilgrims. 
Plenary indulgences were given for a visit to the shrine, and an 
official register was kept to record the miracles wrought hy the 
relics of the saint. The shrine was magnificently adorne d with 
the gold and silver and jewels offered by the pinns. It was 
plundered Ijy Henry VI 11 ., to whom the memory of Becket was 
specially obnoxious ; but the reformers were powerless to 
expunge the name of the saint from the Korrian calendar, on 
which it still remains. Even to those who arc in sympathy with 
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^ prindples for ^hich he fought, the poethumous reputation 
of ^ket must appi^r strangely exaggerated* it is evident 
that in the course of his long struggle with the state he fell more 
and more under the dominion of personal motives. At the last 
he fought not so much for an idea as for the humiliation of an 
opponent by whom he had been ungenerously treated. William 
of Newburgh appears to express the verdict of the most impartial 
contemporaries when he says that the bishop was zelo jusHtiae 
fffvidus, uirufH aulem plene secundum scieniiatn novit Deus: 
“ burning with zeal for justice, but whether altogether according 
to wisdom God knows.” 

AtJTHORiTiKS. —Orj^iwaf : The corrostpondence of Becket and 
most of the c^mtempotary btogruphies are collect^J by J. C. Robert- 
Hon in Materials for the History of Thomas Bechet (7 vols.. Roils 
Series, 1875-1885). St?e also the Vie dc Saint Thomas, by Gamier 
de Pont Sainte Maxcnci: (t*d. nij^peau, J'aiis, For the 

chronology of the contrt>viT.sy .s(*c Eylon's Itinerary of Henry TI. 

Mifdern:- - Morris, hife and Martyrdom of St Thomas Heehet 
(lx)ndon. 1885) ; Lhuiliier. Saint Thomas de Cantorbery (a voJh., 
Paris. 181^1-1892) : J. C. Rotx.*rtfton, Becket (London, 1859).; F. W. 
Maitland, Boman Canon Law in the Church of England, c. iv. ; J. A. 
Froude in his Short Studies, vol. iv.. and Freeman in his Historical 
Essays (1871), give noteworthy but conflicting apim^iations. 

(H. W. C D.) 

BEOKFORP, WILLIAM (1760-1844), English author, son of 
Alderman William Bci'kford (17011-1770), was Ixini on the ist 
of October 1760. His father was lord mayor of London in 
1763 and again in ifU ) : he was a famous .supporter of John 
Wilkes, anil on his monument in the Guildhall were afterwards 
inscrilxfd the words of his manly and outspoken reproof to 
George 111 . on the occasion of the City of London address to 
the king in 1770. At the age of eleven young Beckford inherited 
a princely fortune from his father. He married J..ady Margaret 
Gordon in 1783. and spent his luief married life in Switzerland, 
After his wife’s deatli (1786) he travelled in Spain and Portugal, 
and wrote his Portuffuese Letters (published 1834, 1835), whidi 
rank with his l)e.st work. He afterwards returned to Knglanil, 
and after selling his old house, Fonthill Ablwy, Wiltshire, began 
to build a magnificent residence there, on which he expended in 
about eighteen years the sum of £273,000. His eccentricities, 
together with the strict seclusion in which he lived, gave rise 
to scandal, prolmbly unjustified. In 1833 he sold his house, 
together with its splendid library and pictures, to John Farquhar, 
and soon after one of the towers, 260 ft. high, fell, destroying 
IMurt of the villa in the ruins, Beckford erected another lofty 
structure on Lansdowne Hill, near Bath, where he continued to 
reside* till his death in 1844. His first work, Uiof^aphical Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Painters ( 1 780) was a slight, sarcastic jeu d' esprit. 
In 1783 he wrote in French hi.s orient^ romance, J/ic History 
of Ow Caliph Vaihek, whidi appean'd in English, translated by 
the Rev. Samuel Henley, in 1786 and has taken its place as 
one of the finest prixliictions of luxuriant imagination. 

Beckford’s wealth and large expenditure, his position as a 
collector and patron of letters (he liought Giblion's library at 
Lavisannt*), his literary industry, and his reputation as author 
of Vathek^ make him an interesting figure in literar>' history. 
He had a seat in parliament from 1784 to 1793, and again from 
i8o() to 1820. He left two daughters, the eldest of whom was 
married to the 10th duke of Hamilton. 

Cvnis Koddmg's Memoir (i8,vd thv only full biography, but 
proh.\ ; stve Dr K. Gaructt‘s iutroiluctiou tu liis edition of Vatheh 

BSCKINGTON (or Bkkvnton), THOMAS (c. 1390-1465), 
English statesman* and prelate, was Imm at Beckington in 
Somerset, and was educated at Wincliestcr and New College, 
Oxford. Having entered the church he hckl many ccclesio-stical 
appointments, ami became dean of tlie Arches in 1423 ; then 
devoting his time to secular affairs he was sent on an emliassy to 
(alais in i4J10» nnd to John IV., iTount of Armagnac, in 1442. 
At this time Beckington was acting as secretary to Henry VI*, 
and siK>n. after his return in 1443 he was appointed lord privy 
aeal ami bishop of Bath and Wells. 'Hie bishop erected many 
buildings in Wells, and died there on the 14th of January 1465. 
The mo&t important results of Beckington's luissmns tu France 
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were one Latin journal, written by himself, referring to the 
embassy to Calais ; and another, written by one of his attendants, 
rekting to the joume>* to Armagnac. 

Bt'Ckington’s own journal is published in the Proceedings of the 
Privy Council, vol. v., edited by N. H. aNicoIus (1835) : the other 

journal in the Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekyoiton, exiited by 
(i. Williams for the Rolls Scries (1872), which contains many inter- 
esting letters. Thts latter journal has been translated into English 
Iw N. H. Nicokus (1828). Soe G. G. I'erry, BishO|) 13 eckington and 
Henry VI.,’* in the Efigltsh Historical Jteview (1894). 

BECKMANN, JOHANN (1739-1811), German scientific author, 
was born on the 4th of June 1739 at Hoya in Hanover, where his 
father was postmaster and receiver of taxes. He was educated 
at Stade and the university of Gottingen. The death of his 
mother in 1763 having deprived him of his means of support, 
he went in 1763 on the invitation of the pastor of the Lu^eran 
community, Anton Friedrich Biisching, the founder of tlie 
modern historic statistical method of geography, to teach natural 
history in the Lutheran academy, St Petersburg. This office he 
relinquished in 1765, and travelled in Denmark and Sweden, 
where he studied the methods of working the mines, and made 
the acquaintance of Linnaeus at Upsala. In 1766 he was 
appointed extraordinary professor of philosophy at Gxittingen. 
I'here he lectured on political and domestic economy with such 
succc'ss that in 1770 he was appointed ordinary professor. He 
was in the habit of taking his students into the workshops, 
that they might acquire a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge of different processes and handicrafts. While thus 
engaged he determined to trace the history and describe the 
existing condition of each of the arts and sciences on which he 
was lecturing, being perhaps incited by the Bibliothecae of 
Albrecht von Haller. But even Beckmann's industry and 
ardour were unal)le to overtake the amount of stutly neixissary 
for this task. He therefore confined his attention to several 
practiail arts and trades ; and to these labours we owe his 
Beitrage zur Ceschichte dcr Erfindungen (1780-1805), translated 
into English as the History of Inventions--^ work in which he 
relates the origin, history and recent condition of the various 
roachine.s, utensils, 8:c., employed in trade and for domt^lic 
purjx^ses. This work entitles Beckmann to be regarded as the 
founder of scientific technology, a term wliich he was the first 
to use in 1772. In 1772 Beckmann was elected a memlxir of the 
Royal .Society of (idtlingen, and he contributed valuable scientific 
dis.serlalion.s to its proceedings until 1783, when he witlidrew 
from all further share in its work. He died on the 3rd of February 
I Hi I. Other important works of Beckmann are Entwurf einer 
aUgemeimn Technologie (1806) ; AnUitung zur Handelsivissm- 
schaft (1789); Vorbereitung zur Warenkunde (1795-1800); 
Beitriige zur Okorwmie.y Technologie y Polizei- und Earner al- 
wtsscnschafl ( 1 7 77’*i 791 ). 

BECKWITH, JAMES CARROLL (1852- ), American por- 

trait-painter, was bom at Hannilial, Mi$.souri, on the 23rd of 
September 1852. He studied in the National Academy of 
Design, New York City, of which he afterwards became a member, 
and in Paris (1873-1878) under Carolus Duran. Returning to the 
United States in 1878, he gradually became a prominent figure 
in American art. He took an active part in the formation of 
the Fine Arts Society, and was president of the National Free 
Art League, whicJi attempted to secure the repeal of the American 
duty on works of art Among his [xirtraits arc those of W. M. 
Chaae (1882). of Miss Jordan (1883), of Mark Twain, T. A. 
Janvier, (>eneral Schofield and William Walton. He decorated 
one of the domes of the Manufactures Building at the Columbian 
Exposition, Ciiicago, 1893. 

BECKWITH, SIR THOMAS SYDNEY (1772-iSv). British 
general, was the son of Major-General John Beckwith, who was 
colonel of the 30th regiment (l..anca$hiTe Fusiliers) in the charge 
at Minden. In 1791 he entered the 7i8t regiment (then com- 
manded by Colonel David Baird), in which he served in India 
and elsewhere until 1800, when he obtained a company in (Colonel 
Coote Manningliam's experimental regiment of riflemen, shortly 
afterwards numbered as the 95th Rifles and now called the Rifle 
Brigade. In 1803 he was promoted major, and in the following 
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year lieutencmt-coloneL Beckwith was one of the favourite 
GSicers of Sir John Moore in the famous camp of Shomcliffe, and 
aided that general in the training of the troops which afterwards 
became the Light Division. In 1806 he served in the expedition 
to Hanwer, and in 1807 in that which captured Copenhagen. In 
1806 the Rifles were present at Vimeira, and in the campaign of 
Sir John Moore they bore the brunt of the rearguard fighting. 
Beckwith took part in the great march of Craufurd to the field of 
Talavera, in the advanced guard fights on the Coa in j Bio and 
in the campaign in Portugal. On the formation of the Light 
Division he was given a brigade command in it. After the 
brilliant action of Sabugal, Beckwith had to retire for a time 
from active service, but the Rifles and the brigade he had 
trained and commanded added to their fame on every subsequent 
battlefield. In 1812 he went to Ciinada as assistant quarter- 
master-general, and he took part in the war against the United 
States. In 1814 ha became major-general, and in 1815 was 
created K.C.B. In 1827 he was made colonel commandant of 
the Rifle Brigade. He went to India as commander - in - chief 
at Bombay in 1829, and was promoted lieutenant-general in 
the following year. He died on the 15th of January 1831 at 
Mahableshwar. 

His elder brother, Sir Geor(5E Beckwith (1753-1823), dis- 
tinguished himself as a regimental officer in the American War 
of Independence, and served subsequently in high administrative 
posts and in numerous successful military operations in the 
West Indies during the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. He was made a K.H. for his c^apture of Martinique in 
i8oq, and attained the full rank of general in 1814. Sir (ieotge 
Beckwith commanded the forces in Ireland, 1816-1820. He 
died in London on the 20th of March 1823. 

Their nephew, Major-General John Charles Beckwith 
(1789-1862), joined the 50th regiment in 1803, exchanging in 
1804 into the 95th Rifles, with which regiment he served in 
the Peninsular campaigns of 1808-10. Tie was subsequently 
employed on the staff of the Light Division, and he was re- 
peatedly mentioned in despatches, becoming in 1814 a brevet- 
major, and after the liattlc of Waterloo (in which he lost a leg) 
lieutenant-colonel and C.B. In 1820 he left active service. 
Seven years later an accident drew his attention to the Waldcnses, 
whose past history and present ctmdition influenced him so 
strongU' that he settled in the valleys of Piedmont, The rest 
of his life was spent in the self-imposed task of educating 
the Waldenscs, for whom he established and maintained a large 
nurnlicr nf schools, and in reviving tlie earlier faith of the people. 
In 1848 King Charles Alliert made him a knight of the order of 
St Maurice and St ].a2anis. He was promoted colonel in the 
British army in 1837 and major-general in 1846. lie died on 
the 19th of July 1862 at La Torre, Piedmont. 

BECKX, PIERRE JEAN (171)5-1887), general of the Society 
of Jesus, was born at Sichem in Belgium on the 8th of Tebruary 
1795, and entered the no^it^ate of the order at Hildesheim in 
1 8 j 9. His first important post was as procurator for the pro\inee 
of Austria, 1847 ; next year he became rector of the Jesuit 
college at Louvain, an<l, after serving as secretary to the pro- 
vincials of Belgium and Austria, was elected head of th<j order 
in 1853. His tenure of office was marked by an jiirrcased zeal 
for missions in Protestant lands, and by the removal of the 
society’s luiadquartc^rs from Rome to Fiesole near Florence in 
1870. His chief literary work was the often* translated Mouth of 
Mary (Vienna, 1843). He retired in Sejitemher 1883, being 
succeeded by Anthony M. Andcrledy, a Swiss, who had seen 
service in the United States, lie died at Rome on the 4th of 
March 1887. 

BECQUE, HENRY FRANCOIS (1837-1899), French dramatist, 
was born on the gth of April 1837 in Paris. He wrote tlic book 
of an opera Sardanapale in imitation of Lord Byron for the 
music of M. Victoria Jonci^rcs in 18^)7, but his first important 
work, Michel Pauper, appeared in 1870. The importance of this 
.soml>re drama was first realized when it w'as revived at the 
Odeon in 1886. LesCorbeaux (1882) established Becque’s posi- 
tion as an innovator, and in 1885 he produced his most succc.ssful 
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play, La Pafisienne, Bc^ue produced little during the last 
years of his life, but his disciples carried on tlie tradition he had 
created. He died in May 1899. 

See his QuereUee litthaires (j8«)o), and Souvenirs d'un auteur 
dramcUiqm (1895). consisting chiefly ot reprinted articles in which he 
doiis not span* his opponenta. His ThMtre iromplet (j vols., 1899) 
includes L Enfant ptodi^ue (Vaudeville I'heatre, (flh o( Nov. 1868) ; 
Michel Pauper (Theatre de la Porte-Saint- Martin. t7th of |une 
1870); i:nnUvcmcnt (Vatideville, 18th of Nov, 1871) ; Ln Navttle 
(Gymnast*. 15th of Nov. 1878) ; Les Hanndtes Femmes (Gymnnse, ist 
of Jan. r88o); Les Corbeaux (Comedie Fran9aisc, J4th of ^iept. 188a); 
La Parisienne (TheAtrc de la Renaissance, 7th of I'eb. 1B85). 

BfiCQUES. GUSTAVO ADOLFO (183&-1870), Spanish poet 
and romance- writer, was born at Seville on the 17 th of February 
1836. Left an orphan at an early age, he was educated by his 
godmother, refused to adopt any profession, and drifted to 
Madrid, where he obtained a small post in the civil service. 
He was dismissed for carelessness, became an incorrigible 
Bohemian, and earned a precarious living by translating foreign 
novels ; he died in great poverty at Madrid on the 23 nd of 
December 1870. His worl^ were published posthumously in 
1873. In such prose tales as El Payo de Luna and La Mufer de 
fnedra, Becqiier is manifestly influenced by Hoffmann, and as a 
poet he has analogies with Heine. He dwells in a fairyland of 
his own, crooning a wTird elfin music which has no parallel in 
Spanish ; his work is unfinished and unequal, but it is singularly 
free from the rhetoric characteristic of his native Andalusia, 
and its lyrical ardour is of a beautiful sweetness and sincerity. 

BECQUEREL, the name of a French family, several members 
of which have b(*en distinguished in chemical and physical 
research. 

Antoine C!kkar Bkcouerk). ( 1 788-1878), was born at Chatillon 
sur Loing on the 8lh of March 1788. After passing through the 
Kcole Polytec:hnique he b(‘came ingenieur-officier in 1808, and 
saw active service wMth the imperial troops in Spain from 1810 
to 1812, and again in France in 1814. He then resigned from 
the army and devoted the rest of his life to scientific investigation. 
His oariiest work was mineralogical in character, but he soon 
turned his attention to the study of eleclririty and esjiecially 
of electrochemistry. In 1837 he received the (Vijdey medal 
from the Royal Society “ for his various memoirs on electricity, 
and partic ularly for those on the production of nn-Utllic sulphurets 
and sulphur by the long-continued action of electricity of very 
low tension,” whic h it was lioped would Ic^ad to ituTreased know- 
ledge of the reromposition of crystallizerl bodies, and the 
proce.«>.ses which may have been employed by nature in the 
production of such bodies in the minc'nil kingdom.” In bio- 
logical chemistry he worked at the problems of animal heat and 
at the phenomena acc’ompanying the growth of plants, and he 
also devoted much time to meteorological questions and ol ner- 
vations. He was a prolific writer, his bcioks including Tratie 
d! Hecificiie vl du ( 1 834 -1840), TruUe de physique dans 

ses rapports avec la chnnie (1842), ElemenL^ de V Hectro^chimie 
(1843), Traile complet du ma^^nctisme Hlvments de physique 

terreslre et de metearolnfrie (1847), and Des climats ei de V influence 
qu'exercent les sols boises et dehoish ( 1853). He died on the 18th 
of January 1878 in }*aris, where from 1837 he had been professor 
of physics at the Muscc d’Histoirc Naturcllc^ 

His son, Alexandre Kdmond Bkcpoekel (1820 -1891), was 
bom in Paris on the 34th of March 1820, and was in turn his 
pupil, assistant and succes.sor at the Mus^e dTiistoirc Naturelle ; 
he was also appointed professor at the short-lived Agronomic 
Institute at Versailles in 1849, and in 1853 received the cThnir 
of physics at the Uonservatoire den Arts et Metiers. Kdmond 
Becquen;! was associated with his father in much of hi.s work, 
but lie himself paid special uttemtion to the study of light, 
investigating the photochemical efTc*cts and sfjec'^troscopic 
characters of solar radiation and the electric light, and the; 
phenomena of phosphorescencse, particularly as disfilaycd by 
the sulphides and by compounds of uranium. It was in con- 
nexion with tlicjse latter inquiries that he devised his fihosphoro 
scope, an apparatus which enabled the interval betwe-en exposure 
to the source of light and observation of the resulting effec ts to 
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be vailed at will and accuTatel3r measured. He published in 
1867-1868 a treatise in two volumes on La Lumiere, ses causes 
et ses epets. He also investigated the diamagnetic and para- 
magnetic properties of substances ; and was keenly interested 
in the phenomena of electrochemical decomposition, accumu- 
lating much evidence in favour of Faraday’s law and proposing 
a modified statement of it which was intended to cover certain 
apparent exceptions. He died in Paris on the 1 ith of May 1891. 

Antoine Henri Hecquerel (1852-1908), son of the last- 
named, who succeeded to his chair at the d'Histoirc 

Naturelle in 1892, was horn in Paris on the 15th of Decemlier 
1 852, studied at the J^vcole Polytechnif|ue, where he was apfioinled 
a professor in 1895, and in 1875 entered the department dcs 
pants et chaussies, of which in 1894 he became in^inieur en chef. 
He was distinguished as tlie discoverer of mdioactivity, having 
found in 1890 that uranium at ordinary temperatures emits an 
invisible radiation which in many respects resembles Kdntgen 
rays, and con affect a photographic plate after passing through 
thin plates of metal. For his researches in this dej.)artment he 
was in 1903 awarded a NoIm*! prize jointly with Pierre Curie. 
He also engaged in work on magnetism, the polarization of light, 
pho-sphorescenre and the absorption of light in crystals. He 
died at (Voisic in Hrittany on the 25th of August 1908. 

BED (a common Teutonic word, ef. German liett^ prc»bably 
connected with the Indo lMiropean root hhodh, seen in the 
J.at. fvdnc, to dig ; so “ a dug-out place ” for safe resting, or 
in the same sense as a garden “ beil *’), a general term for a 
resting or sleep! tig place for men and animals, and in particular 
for the article of household furniture for that object, and .so used 
by analogy in other senses, involving a .supporting surface or 
layer. The accompaniments of a domestic Ix'd (bedding, cover- 
lets, &c.) have naturally varied considerably in different times, 
and its form and ilecoration and social associations have coii' 
hidcrable Jiistorical interest. 'Hie Kgyplians had high InHlstcads 
which were ascended by steps, with bolsters or pillows, and 
curtain* to hang round. Often there was a head-rest as wi»U, 
semi-cylindrical and made of stone, wood or metal. Assyrian.s, 
Medes and Persians had bwls of a similar kind, and frecjuently 
decorated their furniture with inlays or appltquh of metal, 
mother-of-pearl and ivory, 'i’he oldest account of a bedstead 
is probably that of Ulysses which Homer describes him as making 
in his own house, but he also mentions the inlaying of the wood- 
work of beds with gold, silver and ivory, 'rhe Uireek bed had 
a wooden frame, with a board at the head and bands of hide 
Ittced across, ujKin which skins were plac'ed. At a Inter period 
the bedstead was often veneered with exjxmsive woods ; some- 
times it was of solid ivory veneered with tortoise-shell and with 
stiver feet ; often it was of bronze. 'I'he pillows and coverings 
also became iiuire costly and iH'autifiil ; the most celebrated 
places for their manufacture were Miletus, C orinth and Carthage. 
Folding lieds, too, appear in tlie vase jmintings. 'fhe Roman 
mattre.ssc8 were stuffed with reeds, liay, wool or feathers ; the 
last was used towards the end of the Republic, when custom 
demanded luxury. Small cushions were placed at the head 
and sometimes at the back. The bedsteads were high and could 
only be ascendtHi by the help of steps. I hey were often arranged 
for two i^rsons, and had a lioard or railing at the Imck as well 
as the raised piirtion at the head, 'llic coiintcr|)ancs were some- 
times ver)*^ co.stly, generally purple embroidereil with figures 
in gold ; and rich hangings fell to the ground masking the front. 
The bedsteads then\selves were often of bronze inlaid with silver, 
and Elagalialus, like some modem Indian princes, had one of 
solid silver. In the walls of some of the houses at Pompeii 
bed niches are found whicli m're prolmbly closed by curtains 
or sliding partitions. The marriage bed, ledus genialis, was much 
decorated, and was placed in the atrium opposite the door. A 
low pallet*hed used for sick persons was known as sdmpodium. 
Other forms of couch were called hrtus, but were not beds in 
the modern sense of the word except the lectus funehris, on which 
the body of a dead person lay in state for seven days, clad in a 
toga and rich garments, and surrounded by flowers and foliage. 
This bed rested on ivory legs, over which purple blankets 


embroidered with gold were spread, and was placed in the atrium 
with the foot to the door and with a pan of incense by its side. 
'Fhe ancient Germans lay on the floor on beds of leaves a)vcred 
with skins, or in a kind of shallow chest filled with leaves and 
moss. In the early middle ages they laid carpets on the floor 
or on a bench against the wall, placed uj)on them mattresses 
stuffed with feathers, wool or hair, and used skins as a covering. 
'Jbey appear to have generally lain naked in bed, wrapping them- 
selves in the large linen sheets which were stretched over the 
cushion.s. In the 13th centiirv' luxury increased, and bedsteads 
were made of wood much deewated with inlaid, carved and 
painted ornament. They also used folding beds, which served 
as couches by day and had cushions covered with silk laid upon 
leather. At night a linen sheet was spread and pillows placed, 

I while silk-covered .skins served as coverlets. Curtains were hung 
from the ceiling or from an iron arm projecting from the wall. 
The Carolingian M.SS. show metal bedsteads much higher at 
the head than at the feet, and this shape continued in use till 
the 13th cientury in France, many cu.shions being added to raise 
the body to a sloping position. In the 12th-century MSS. the 
bedsteads appear much richer, with inlays, carving and painting, 
and with embroidered coverlets and mattresses in harmony. 
( urtains were hung above the bed, and a small hanging lamp 
is often shown. In the 14th century the woodwork became of 
less importanc e, being generally entirely covered by hangings 
of rich materials. Silk, velvet and even cloth of gedd were much 
ii.sed. Inventories from the beginning of the 14th centur\' give 
details of these hangings lined with fur and richly embroidered. 
Then it was that the tester bed made its first appearance, the 
tester Ixnng slung from the ceiling or fastened to the walls, 
a form which developed later into a room within a room, shut 
in by double curtains, sometimes even so as to exclude all 
draughts. 'Fhe space between bed and wall was called the 
rueUe, and very intimate friends were received there. In the 
15th century beds became very large, r(;aching to 7 or 8 ft. 
by 6 or 7 ft. Viollet-le-Duc .says that the mattresses were filled 
with pea- shucks or straw — neither wool nor horsehair is 
mentioned — but feathers also were used. At this time great 
personages were in the habit of carrying most of their property 
about with them, including beds and lx*d-hangings, and for this 
reason the l>edsteads were for the most part mere frameworks 
to be covered up ; but about the beginning of the 16th century 
bedsteads were made lighter and more decorative, since the 
lords remained in the same place for longer periods. In the 
museum at Nancy is a fine bedstead of this period which belonged 
to Antoine dc Lorraine. It has a carved head and foot as well 
as the uprights which support the tester. Another is in the 
Musee C’luny ascribed to Pierre de Gondi, very architectural in 
design, with a bracketed cornice, and turned and carved posts ; 
at the head figures of warriors watch the sleeper. Louis XIV. 
had an enormous numlxfr of sumptuous beds, as many as 413 
being described in the inventories of his palaces. Some of them 
had embroideries enriched with pearls, and figures on a silver 
or golden ground. The carving was the work of Proux or 
Cafficri, and the gilding by La Baronnk^re. The great bed at 
Versailles had crimson velvet curtains on which “ The Triumph 
of Venus was embroidered. So much gold w'as used that 
the velvet scarcely showed. Under the influence of Madame 
dc Maintenon “The Sacrifice of Abraham,” which is now on 
the tester, replaced “The Triumph of Venus.” In the 17th 
ccntui^% which has been called “ the centurv' of mjignificent 
beds,” the style d la duchesse, with tester and curtains only at 
the head, replaced the more enclosed beds in France, though 
they lasted much longer in England. In the i8th century 
feather pillows were first used as coverings in Germany, which 
in tlie fashions of the bed and the curious etiquette connected 
with the tedchamber followed France for the most part. The 
beds were a la duchesse, but in France itself there was great 
variety both of name and shape — the lit d alcove, lit d'an^e, 
which had no columns, but a suspended tester with curtains 
drawn back, lit d FAttglaise, which looked like a high sofa by 
day, lit en baldaquin, with the tester fixed against the wall. 
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b’t n coufonne with a tester shaped like a crown, a style which 
appeared under Louis XVI., and was fashionable under the 
Restoration and Louis Philippe, and lit a Nmperiale, which had 
a curved tester, are a few of their varieties. The lit en baldaquin 
of Napoleon 1 . is still at Fontainebleau, and the Garde Meublc 
contains several richly carved beds of a more modern date. 
The custom of the “ bed of justice ” upon which the king of 
PVance reclined when he was present in parliament, the princes 
being seated, the great officials standing, and the lesser officials 
kneeling, was held to denote the royal power even more than the 
throne. Louis XI. is credited with its first use, and the custom 
lasted till the end of the monarchy. From the habit of using 
this bed to hear petitions, &c., came the usage of the grand lit, 
which was provided wherever the king stayed, called also lit de 
paremenl or lit de parade, rather later. Upon this bed the dead 
king lay in state. The beds of the king and queen were saluted 
by the courtiers as if they were altars, and none approached them 
even when there was no railing to prevent it. These railings 
were apparently placed for other than ceremonial reasons 
originally, and in the accounts of several castles in the 15th 
century mention is made of a railing to keep dogs from the bed. 
In the chanibre de parade, where the ceremonial bed was placed, 
certain persons, such as ambassadors or great lords, whom it 
was desired to honour, were received in a more intimate fashion 
thiin the crowd of courtiers. The petit lever was held in the 
bedr(X)m itself, the ffrand lever in the chamhre de parade. At 
Versailles women received their friends in their beds, both before 
and after childbirth, during periods of mourning, and even 
directly after marriage — in fact in any circumstances which 
were thought deserving of congratulation or ct)ndolence. During 
the 17th century this curious custom became general, perhaps to 
avoid the tiresome details of etiquette. Portal)le beds were used 
in high society in France till the end of the ancien regime. The 
earliest of which mention has been found belonged to (Charles 
the Bold (sec Mefnoirs of Philippe de Comines). They had 
curtains over a light framework, and were in their way as fine 
as the stationary beds. Iron beds appear in the i8th century ; 
the advertisements recommend them as free from the inserts 
which sometimes infested wocKlen bedsteads, but one is mentioned 
in the inventory of the furniture of the castle of Ncrac in 1569, 
“ un lit de fer et de cuivre, avec quatre petites colonnes de laiton, 
ensemble quatre sat\ res de laiton, quatre petits vases de laiton 
pour mettre sur les colonnes ; dedans le dit lit il y a la figure 
d’Olopheme ensemble de Judith, qui sont d^ilbatre.” In 
Scotland, Brittiiny and Holland the closed l)ed with sliding or 
folding shutters has persisted till our own day, and in England — 
where beds were commonly quite simple in form — the four- 
poster, with tester and curtains all round, was the usual citizen’s 
bed till the middle of the 19th century. Many fine examples 
exist of T7th-centur\’' carved oak bedsteads, some of which have 
found their way into museums. The later forms, in which 
mahogany was usually the wood employed, are much less archi- 
tectural in design. Some exceedingly elegant mahogany bed- 
steads were designed by (’hippendale, Hepplcwhite and Sheraton, 
and there are signs that English taste is returning to the wi>oden 
bedstead in a lighter and less monumental form. (j. 1* -D ) 

BED, in geology, a term for certain kinds of nick usually 
found to be arranged in more or less distinct layers ; these arc 
the beds of rock or strata. Normally, the bedding of rocks is 
horizontal or very nearly so ; when the upper and lower surfaces 
of a bed are parallel, the bedding is said to be regular ; if it is 
thickest at one point and thins away thence in every direction, 
the bedding is lenticular. Beds may be thic k (50 ft. or more) 
or so thin as to be like sheets of paper, e.g. paper shales, such 
thin beds bei.ig often termed layers or laminae ; intermediate 
regular varieties may be called flags, flag.stones or tilestoncs. 
In fine-grained rocks the bedding is usually thinner and more 
regular than in coarser ro;!ks, such as .sandstones and grits. 
Bedding is confined to rocks which have been formed under 
water or by the agency of wind ; these are the “ stratified ’* 
rocks. 

The deposition of rock material by moving water is not as 
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a rule uniform, slight ch^es in the velocity produce an im-^ 
mediate change in the size of the particles depasited upon a 
given area ; thus a coarse sand layer may Ixj succeeded by a finer 
sand or a mud, or two sandy layers may be separated by a thin 
layer-of muddy shale. Bedding is most often induced by a change 
in the nature of the contiguous struU; thus a sandstone is 
followed by a shale or vice versa- changes which may be due 
to the varying volume or velocity of a current. Or the nature 
of the deposit may be influenced by chemical actions, whcreliy 
we get l)eds of rock-salt or gypsum between beds of marl. Or 
again, organic acth ities may influence the deposit, beds of coal 
may succeed layers of shale, iron-stone may lie between lime- 
stones or clays, a layer of large fossils or of flints may determine 
a bedding plane in massive limestones. Flaky minerals like 
mica frequently assist in the formation of bedding planes ; 
and the pressure of superincumbent strata upon earlier formetl 
deposits has no doubt often produced a tendency in the par- 
ticles to arrange themselves normal to the direction of pressure, 
thus causing the rock to split more readily along the same 
direction. 

Where rapidly-moving currents of water (or air) are trans- 
porting or depositing sand, &c., the bedding is generally not 
horizontal, but inclined more or less steeply ; this brings about 
the formation of what is variously called “ cross-bedding,” 
“ diagonal bedding,” ” current bedding ” or imjiroperly ” false- 
bedding.” Igneous materials, when deposited through the 
agency of water or air, exhibit bedding, but no true .stratifica* 
tion is seen in igneous rocks that have solidified after cooling, 
although in granites and similar renks il\e priwess of weather- 
ing fre(|uently produces an appearance resem I »ling this structure. 
Miners not infrecjuently describe a bed of rock as a ” vein,” if 
it is one that has some economic value, e.g. a ” vein of coal 
or ironstone.” (|. \. Ji ) 

BEDARESI, YEDAIAH (1270 1,340), Jewish poet, physu'ian 
and philosopher of Provence. II is most successlul work was 
an ethical treatise, liehinatfiUHam (Examination of the World), 
a didactic poem in thirty-seven short sections. 'I'lic work is 
still very popular. It was translatcrl into luiglish by 'I'obias 
Goodman. 

BfiDARIEUX, a town of southi^rn i’rance, in the department 
of Herault, on the Orb, 27 m. N.N.W. of B«v,iers by rail. l*o[). 
(190(1) 5594. Tlu^ town has a i(>th-centnrv eluirch, a Imard of 
trade arbitral itin, a chamber of arts and manufactures, a com- 
munal college and a sc hool of drawing. B^'darieiix was at one 
time a notoble manufacturing centre. Its cluth-w caving industry, 
carried on under a special royal privilege irom the end of the 17th 
century to the Revolution, eniploN cd in 1789 us many a.s 5000 
workmen, whih* some thousand monr were occu|)ied in wool 
and cotton spinning, &c. In spite of the introduction of modern 
machinery from JCngland, the industries of the place declined, 
mainly owing to the loss of the trade with the Levant ; Init of 
late years they have somewhat revived, owing partly to the 
opening up of coal mines in the neighbourhood. Besides cloth 
factories and wool-.sfiinning mills, there are now numerous 
Uuiiieries and leather-dressing works. There is some track? in 
timber, wool and agrieultural product*. 

BEDDGELERT (“Gclert’s grave”), a village in Carnarvon- 
shire, North Wales, at the foot of Snowdon. The tradition of 
Gelert, Llewelyn’s hound, being Iniricd there is old in Wales ; 
and common to it and India is the Ieg<?nd of a dog (or ichneun.on) 
.saving a child from a beast of prey (or reptile), and being killed 
by the chiltl's father under the delusion that the animal had 
slain the infant. 'J he English poet, W. R. Spmeer, has vcrsilied 
the tale of Llcwdyn, king of Wuks, leaving Gelert and the baby 
prince at home, returning to fintl (ielert stained with the blood 
of a wolf, and killing the hound because he tlvjiight his chik! was 
slain. Sir W. Jones, the Welsh philologist and linguist, gives 
the Indian equivalent (Lord 'leignmouth’s Jdfe of Jofies, ed. 
Rev. S. r. Wilkes, editor’s supplement). A Brahmin, leaving 
home, left his daughter in charge of an ichneumon, which he ha<j 
long cherished. A black snake came up and was killed by the 
ichneumon, mistakenly killed, in its turn, by the Brahmin on 
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hia coming back. Another version is the medieval romance in 
Tha^ Sev^ Wise Masters of Rome, In the edition printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde it is told by ** the first master '’--a knight 
had one son, a greyhound and a falcon ; the knight went to 
a tourn jy, a snake attacked the son, the falcon roused the hound, 
which killed the serpent, lay down by tlie cradle, and was killed 
by the knight, who discovered his ern)r, like Llewelyn, and 
similarly repented (Villon Society, British Museum reprint, by 
Gomme and Wheatley). 

On the west of Beddgelert is Moel Hebc^ (Bare-hill of the 
falcon), a hiding*place of Owen Glcndower. Here, in 1784, was 
found a br^s Roman shield. Near is the famous Aberglaslyn 
Pass, dividing Carnarvon and Merioneth. In the centre is 
Cadair Rh^s Goch o’r Eryri, a rock named as the chair of Rhys 
Goch, a fiord contemporary with Glendower (died traditionally, 
1420). Not far hence passed the Roman road from Uriconium 
to Segontium (see Carnarvon). 

BEDDOBf^ THOMAS (1760-0808), Engli.sh physician and 
scientific writer, was born at ShiflFnall in Shropshire on the 13th 
of A}>ril 1760. After being educatetl at llridgnorth grammar 
school and at Pembroke College, Oxford, he studied medicine in 
London under John Sheldon (1752- 1808). In 1 784 he published 
a translation of L. Spallanziuii’s Dissertations on Natural History, 
and in 1785 produced a translation, with original notes, of 
'r. O. Tlergman's Essays on Elective Atiractions, He took his 
degree of doctor of medk ine at Oxford in 178(1. and, after visiting 
Paris, where he became acquainti'd with Lavoisier, was appointed 
reader in chemistry at Oxford Univcr.sit>' in 1788. His lectures 
attracted large and appreciative audiences ; hut his synifmthy 
with the French Revolution exdting a c lamour against him. he 
resigned hi* readership in 1792. In the following year he pul>- 
fished Observations on the Nature of Demonstrative Evidence, and 
the History* of Isaac Jenkins, a story which jiowerfully exhibits 
the evils of drunkenness, and of wha h 40,000 copies are reported 
to have been soki. About the same time he began to work at 
J)is project for the e.stablishment of a “ Pneumatic Institution 
for treating disease by the inhalation of different gases. In this 
he was assisted by Richard Lovell hklgeworth, wliose daughter, 
Anna, became his wife in r7<)4. In 1798 the institution was 
established at ('lifUm, its first superintendent bcung Humphry 
Jiavy, who investigated the properties of nitrous oxide in its 
laboratory. The original aim of the institution was gradually 
abandoned ; it became an ordinary sick-huspital, and was 
rclinquisheci by its projector ifi the year iKdorc his death, which 
occurred on tfie 24th of December 1808, Beddoes was a man of 
great powers and wide acquirements, which he directed to noble 
and philanthropic puqioses. He .strove to effect social good by 
popularizing medical knowledge, a w'ork for which his vivid 
imagination and glowing elo()uence eminently fitted him. Be* 
sides the writings mentioned above, he was the author of 
Political Pamphlets a popular AVsay on Consumption 

(1799), which won the admiration of Kant, an Essay on Fever 
(1807), and Hy^eiay or Essays Moral and Medical (1807). He also 
edited John Browns Elements of A/frfjW/jc (1705), and Contribu- 
tions to Physical and Medical Knowledge, principally from the 
IPrsf of England (1799). 

A Ilia of &Kj(loa<> liy Dr Juliii K. Stuck was jutlilishrU in 1810. 

BBOOOBS. THOMAS LOVELL (iSo.i-i84i)), EnRlish dramatist 
and (xiet, son of tlic physician, Thomas Beddoes, was born at 
Clifton on the aoth of July 1803. His mother w’;is a sister of 
Maria Edgeworth, the novelist. He was sent to Bath grammar 
scimol and then to the Charterliouse. At school lie wrote a good 
deal of verse and a novel in imitation of Fielding. In 1820 he 
wtis entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, and in his first ) ear 
published The Imprmnsatore, afterwards carefully suppressed, 
and in 18a a The Bride's Tragedy, which showed him os the 
disciple of the later Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. The 
pday found a small circle of admirers, atid pnK’iired for Beddoes 
the frieiulshtp of Bryan Waller Prexter (Barry Cornwall), 
Beddoes retired to Southampton to read for his degree, and 
Uiere Pn>cter introduced him to a young la\v> er, Thomas Fiirbes 
Kelsall, with w*hom he became very intimate, and who became 
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his biographer and editor. At this time he composed the 
dramatic fragments of The Second Brother and Torrisnwnd. 
Unfortunately he lacked the power of const^cting a pjiot, and 
seemed to suffer from a constitutional inability to finish any- 
thing. Beddoes was one of the first outside the limited circle 
of Shelley’s own friends to recognize Shelley’s genius, and he 
was certainly one of the earliest imitators of his lyrical method. 
In the summer of 1824 he was summoned to Florence by the 
illness of his mother, but she died before he arrived. He remained 
some time in Italy, and met Mrs Shelley and Walter Savage 
Landor before he returned to B'ngland. In 1825 he t(X>k his 
degree at Oxford, and in that year he began what he calls 
{Letters^ p. 68) a very (iothic styled tragedy ” with “ a jewel 
of a name.” ’I'his work was completed in 1829 as the fantastic 
and incoherent drama, Death's Jest Bonk or The Fool's Tragedy ; 
hut he continued to revise it until his death, and it was only 
published posthumously. On leaving Oxford he decided to 
study anatomy and physiology, not, however, without some hope 
that his studies might, by increasing his knowledge of the human 
mechanism, further his efforts as a dramatist. In the autumn 
of 1825 he entered on his studies at Gottingen, where he remained 
for four years. In 1829 he removed to Wurzburg, and in 1832 
obtained liis doctorate in medicine, but his intimate association 
with democratic and republican leaders in Germany and Switzer- 
land forced him to leave Bav'aria without receiving his diploma. 
He settled in Zurich, where he practised for some time as a 
physician, and Wiis even elected to Ix^ professor of comparative 
anatomy at the university, but the authtirities refused to ratify 
his apfxiintment fiecause of his revolutionary views. He fre- 
quently contributed political poems and articles to German and 
Swiss papers, but none of his German work has been identified, 
Ihe years at Ziirich seem to have been the happiest of his life, 
but in 1839 the anti-liberal riots in the town rendered it unsafe 
for him, and early in the next year he had to escape secretly. 
From this time he hud no settled home, though he stored his 
books at Baden in Aargaii. His long residence in Germany was 
only broken by visits to ICnglond in 1828 to Like his master of 
arts degree, in 1835, in 1842 and for some montli.s in 1840. He 
had adopted Cierman thought and manners to such an extent 
that lie hardly felt at home in England ; and his study of the 
(krman language, which he had begun in 1825, had almost 
weaneii him from his mother-tongue : he was, as he says in a 
letter, a non-conductor of friendship " ; and it is not surprising 
that his old friends found him much changed and eccentric. In 
1847 he retumed to Frankfort, w^here he lived with a baker 
calhni Degen, to whom he beianic much attached, and whom 
he pt'i-suaded to become an actor. He took Degen witli him to 
Zurich, where he chartered the theatre for one night to give his 
friend a chance of playing Hotspur. The two separated at 
Basel, and in a fit of dejection (May 1848) Beddoes tried to bleed 
himself to death. He was taken to Uie hospital, and wrote to 
his friends in England that he had had a fall from horsefiack. 
His leg was amputated, and he was in a fair way to rwovery 
when, on the first day he w'as allowed to leave the hospital, he 
took curare, from the effects of which he died on the 26th of 
lanuary 1849. His MSS. he left in the charge of his friend 
kelsall. 

In one of his letters to Kelsall Beddoes wrote “ I am 
convinced the man who is to awaken the drama must be a bold, 
trampling felkiw— no creeper into wonn-hole.s — no reviser even 
— however good. 'Fhesc reanimations arc vampire cold. Such 
ghosts as Marloe, Webster, &c., are better dramatists, better 
p(K;ts, 1 dare say, than any contemporaries of ours — but they 
are ghosts— the worm is in their pages ” {Letters, p. 50). In 
spite of this wise judgment, Beddoes was himself a “ creeper into 
worm-holes," a dose imitator of Marston and of Cyril 'rourneur, 
especially in tlieir familiar handii^ 6f the phenomena of death, 
and in tlie remoteness from ordinary life of the passions por- 
trayeil. In his blank verse he caught to a certain degree the 
manner of his Jacoliean models, and his verse abounds in beauti- 
ful imager)', but his Death's Jest Book is only finished in the 
sense of having five acts completed ; it remains a bizarre 
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production which appeals to few minds^ and to them rather for 
the occasional excellence of the poetry than as an entire com- 
position. His lyrics show the influence of Shelley as well as the 
study of 17th-century models, but they are by no means mere 
imitations, and some of them, like the “ Difgc for Wolfram ** 
(“ If thou wilt ease thy heart ”), and “ Dream Pedlary ” (“ If 
there were dreams to sell *'), are among the most exquisite of 
19th-century lyrics. 

Kclsall publislu-d Becldoes' groat work, Death's Jest Booh : or. The 
Fool's Tragedy, in Tht; drama is biised on the story tliat a 

certain Duke Boleslaus ol Munsterlx'ig was stabbed by liis court- 
fool, the “ Isbrand ” of the play (see C. F. Floegel, Gcschichie der 
liofnarren, Leipzig, 1789. pp. 297 c*t seq.). He followed this in 1851 
with Poems of the late Tlmmas Lovell Bedd(*es, to which a memoir was 
prehxcd. The tM^o volumes were printed together (1851) with the 
title of Poem^, Posthumous aud Colleiied. All the.se Volumes are 
very rare. Kolsall bequeathed the Beddo<-s MSS. to Robert Rrown- 
ing, with a note stating the mal history of Beddoes* illness and death, 
which was kept back out of consi<leration for liis relatives. Browning 
is reported to have said that it he were ewr I'roteHsor of P<H’try his 
first lecture would be on Beddoes, " a iorgottcu Oxtord poet." Mr 
Edmund Gosse obtained permission to use the doctimc'iits from 
Browning, and edited a fuller selection of the Poetical (2 vols.. 

1800) for the " Temple library," supplying a full account of his life. 
He also edited the letters of Thomas Lovell Beddoes (184^4). containing 
a seUictjou from his correspondence, which is lull ol gaiety and 
contains much amusing literar>' criticism. Sec also tfu* edition of 
B<*ddoes by Ramsay Colies jn the " Muses* T.ibrary ** (1006). 

BEDE, Bp:i)a, or B.t.da (672 or ^*73-735), Kngli.sh historian 
and theologian. Of B«Tda, commonly called '^the Venenible 
Bede/' almost all tliat we know is contained in the short auto- 
biographical n<jtice which he ha.s appended to his Ecdrsiastical 
Thus much concerning the ecelcsiustieal hi.ston^ of 
Britain, and especially of the race of the Engli.sli, I, Breda, a 
servant of Christ and priest of the monastery of the ble.ssed 
apostles St Peter and St Paul, whi<’h is at Wearmouth and at 
J arrow, have w'ith the Lord s help compo.sed, so far as I could 
gather it, cither from anci(‘nl documents, or from the tradition 
of the elders, or from rri}' own knowledge. I was born in the 
territory of the said monastery, and at tlie age of seven I was, 
by the care of my relations, giv(?n to the reverend Abbot Benedict 
(Biscop), and afterwards to Ceolfrid, to be educated. From 
that time I have spent the whole of my life within that monaster\» 
devoting all my pains to the study of the scriptures ; and amid 
the observance of monastic discipline, and the daily charge of 
singing in the church, it has ever been my delight to learn or 
leach or write. In my nineteenth year I wms admitted to the 
diaconatc, in my thirtieth to the priesthood, both by the harufs 
of the most reverend Bishop John (of Hexham), and at the 
bidding of Abbot Ceolfrid. From the time of my admis.sion to 
the priesthood to my (present) fifty-ninth year, I have en- 
deavoured, for my own use and that of my brethren, to make 
brief notes upon the Holy Scripture, cither out of the works of 
the venerable fathers, or in conformity with their meaning and 
interpretation.” 1’hcn follows a list of his works, so far as, at 
that date, they had liecn composerl. As the Kcdesiastical 
History ViH'is written in 731, we obtain the following dates for 
the principal events in Bede’s uneventful life ; — birth, 672-673 ; 
entrance into the monastery, 679-680 ; ordination as deacon, 
691-692 ; as priest, 702-703. 

The monastery of Wearmouth was founded by Jfenedict 
Biscop in 674, and that of Jarrow in 681-682. Though some 5 or 6 
m. apart, they w'cre intended to form a single monastery under 
a single abbot, and so Bede .sfieaks of them in the passage given 
above. It is with Jarrow that Bede is chiefly associated, though 
no doubt from the close connexion of the tw'o localities he would 
often be at Wearmouth. The preface to the prose life of Cuthbert 
proves that he had stayed at Lindisfame prior to 721, while the 
Epistle to Egbert show s that he had visited him at York in 733. 
The tradition that he went to Rome in obedience to a summons 
from Pope Sergius is contradicted b>^ his own word.s aljove, anfl 
by his total silence a.s to any such \ isit. In the passage cited 
above, “ monastic discipline, the daily charge of singing in the 
church, learning, teaching, writing,” in other words devotion 
and study, make up the even tenor of Bcde’.s tranquil life. Anec- 
dotes have been preserved which illustrate his piety both in j 
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eariy and in later years ; of his studies the best monument i$ to 
be found in his wntings. As a little boy he would take his place 
among the pupils of the monastic school, though he would soon 
pass to the ranks of the teachers, and the fact lliat he was 
ordained deacon at nineteen, below the canonical age, shows tliat 
he was regarded as remarkable both for learning and goodness. 

For the rest, it is in his works that we must chiefly seek to 
know him. They fall into three main classes: (i) scientific; 
(2) historical ; (3) theologiail. The first class comprisi^s works 
on grammar, one on natural phenomena, and two on chronology 
and the calendar. These last were inspired largely V)y the 
Paschal Question, which was the subject of such bitter contro- 
versy between the Roman and Celtic Churches in the 7th renliiry. 
They form a natural transition to the second cLiss. In this the 
chief place is held by the EcdvsitisUcal History of the English 
Nation. By this Bede has justly earned the title of the Father 
of English History. By this almost exclusively he is known to 
otliers than professed students. It Ls indeed one of the most 
valuable and one of the most beautiful of hi.storical works, 
Bede has the artist’s instinct of proportion, the artist’s sense 
for the picturesque and the pathetic. His style too, modelled 
largely, in the present writer’s opinion, on that of Gr^or}' in the 
Dialogues, is limpid and unaffected. And though it would be 
wrong to call Bede a cnritical historian in the modern sense of the 
words, he shows a ver)* imiisual consdenliousness in collerling 
his information from the best available sources, and in dis- 
tinguishing between what he believed to be fai:t, and what he 
regarded only as rumour or tradition. Other historical works 
of Bede are the History of the Abbots (of Wearmouth and Jarrow), 
and the live^ of Cuthbert in v(Tse and prose. 1 ’hc History' of the 
Abbots and the prose life of Cuthbert were Uised on (‘arlier works 
which still survive. Jn the ease of the latter it cannot honestly 
he said that Bede has improved on his original. In the History 
0/ the Abbots he was mucli nciirer to the farts, and could make 
additions out of his own personal knowledge. The Epistle to 
Egbert, though not historical in form, may be mentioned here, 
because of the valuable information wdiieh it contains as to 
the .stiitc of the Northumbrian Church, on which th** disorders 
and revolutions of the Northumbrian kingdom had told with 
disastrous effect, it is probably tlie latest of Bede’s extant 
work.s, as it wu.s written in Novemlxir 734, only six months 
Ijefore his death. 1’he third or theological class of writings 
consists mainly of commentaries, or of works which, if not 
commentaries in namc\ an* so in fact. 'Ihey are based largely 
on the w’orks of the four great Latin Fathers, SS. Augustine, 
Jerome, Ambro.se and (iregory ; though Bede's reading is very 
far from being limited to those. His method is largely allegorical. 
For the text of scripture he uses both ihr* Latin versions, the 
Jtala and the Vulgate, often comjxiring them together. But he 
certainly know Greek, iind pcjs.sihly some Hebrew. Indeed it 
may be said that his works, .scientific, historic'ul and theoiogii^al, 
practically sum up all the learning of western lCun)iw in his time, 
which ho thus made available for his countrymen. And not for 
them only ; for in the school of York, founded by his pupil 
Archbishop Kcgberht, was trauied Ale nin (Ealhwinc) the initiator 
under rharle.s the (Jreat ol tlie Frankish schools, which did so 
much for learning on the continent. And though Bede makes 
no pretensions to originality, least of all in his tlieoiogicaJ works, 
freely taking what he needed, and (what is very rare in medieval 
writers) ocknowliidging what he tcx>k, “ out of the works of the 
venerable Fathers,” still everything he wrote i.s informed and 
imprcs.sed with hi.s own special character and temper. lli.s 
earnest yet sohvr piety, his humility, his gentleness, appear in 
almost every line. “ In hi.story and in science, as well as in 
theology, he is before all things the (*hristian thinkiT and 
student.” (Plummer’s Bede, i. 2.) Yet it should not l>c forgotten 
that Bede could hardly have done what he diil without tlie noble 
library of Ixioks aillected by Benedict Bi.scop. 

Several quaint and Ix'.autiful legimds have lx-‘en handed down 
a.s to the origin of the epithet of ” venerable ” generally attached 
to his name. Probably it i.s a mere survival of a title commonly 
given to priests in his day. It has given rise to a false idea that 
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he lived to a great age ; some medieval authorities making him 
ninety when he died. But he was not born before 67 2 (see above) ; 
and though the date of his death has been disputed, the tradi* 
tional year, 735, is most probably correct. Ihis would make 
him at most sixty*three. Of his death a most touching and 
beautiful account has l>een preserved in a contemporary letter. 
His l^t hours were spent, like the rest of his life, in devotion and 
teaching, his latest work being to dictate, amid ever-increasing 
bodily weakness, a translation into the vernacular of the Gaspel 
of St John, a work which unhappily has not survived. It was a 
fitting close to such a life as his. 

BinLiOGRA.PiiY.* -Hie above skcicli is largely based on the iiresent 
writer's OHsay on Bede's LiJe and Works, prclixed to lus edition of Bede’s 
Histofia Ecilesiastica, &c. (i vols., Clarendon Press, i8g6). Beda der 
EhtwUrdif^e und seine Zeii. by Dr Karl Werner (Vienna. 1875). is 
excellent. (lehle, Disbutatio , . . de Uedae vita et Scriptis (Ixriden, 
1838), is still useful br William Bright's Chapters of Early English 
Church History (3rd ed., Clarendon Press, 1807) is indispensable. 
Se,e also Ker, f)ark Ages, j)p. 141 ff. Of the collected works of Bede 
the most convenient ^-flition is (hat by Dr Giles in twelve volumes 
(8vo. 1843-1844), which mcludes transliitions of thit H istoru al Works, 
The Continental folio editions (Basel, 1563 ; Cologne. 1612 and 1688) 
contain many works which cannot by any pos.sibility lx; Bede’s. 
The edition of Migne, Patrologia I.atina (1862 ff.) is based on a com- 
paiison of the Cologne edition with Giles and Smith (see behjw), and 
IS open tn the same critiolsm. On the chronology and genuineness of 
the works commonly ascriUrd to Bede, see Pluintiier's ed., t.. cxlv-clix. 

On the MSS. early editions and translations of the Historia 
Efilesiastifa, see I^lumrrier, u,s., i., Ixxx-cxxxii. The edition o| 
VVhelock (('ambridge, fol. 164^-1644) is noteworthy as the first 
English edition of the T^atm text, and as the editio princeps of the 
Anglo-Saxon version ascribed to King Alfred (six; Alfrki> thk 
Grkat). Smith’s tslitiun (Cyambridge, fol. 1722) contained not only 
these, l)ut also the other liistorical works of Bede, with notes and 
appen<Jice,s. It is a monument of learning and scholarship. 1 'he 
most recent odititm is that with note.s and introduction by the 
present writer, u.s. It includi's also the History of the Abbots, and 
the Epistle to Egbert. Of books lii. and iv. only, there is a learned 
edition by Professors Mayor and laimby of ('ambridge (3rd ed., t88i). 
A cheap and hatuly edition of the text alone is that by A. Holder 
(Freiburg im Breisgaii, 1882, 8tc.), The best-known nuxlern English 
translation is that by the Rev. L. Gidley (1870). Ot the niinor 
historical works a gtxjd edition was edited by Rev. J. Stevenson ft>r 
tli<‘ Eiig. Hist. Soc. m 1841 ; and a translation by the satiu* hand 
was inchnled 111 Churth Historians of England, vol. 1.. jiart ii. (1853). 
See also rMnmmer’s edition, pp. cxxxii-cxlii. {C, Pl.) 

BEDE, CUTHBERT, the pen-name of Edward Bradley (1827 - 
i88g), F.ngli.sh author, who was bom at Kidderminster on tJie 
25th of March 1827. He entered University College, Durhaui, 
in 1845, and later studied at Oxford, where he made the arquaint- 
anc<? of 1 . (t. Wood, the naturalist. He took holy orders, and 
eventually became rector of Stretton in Rutlandshire. Here he 
gained a reputation as a humorist and numbered among Ids friends 
CYuikshank, Frank Smedley, Mark Lemon and Allicrt Smith. 
He wTote for varimis magazines and, in the pages of the Ulusirated 
London NnvSy introduced the double acrostic. He is chiefly 
known ns the author of The Adventures of Mr Verdant Green^ an 
(1853), which he also illustrated and of which 
a third part appeared in 1856. Several well-known Oxford 
characters of the time are depicted in its fmges, such as Dr 
Plumptre the vice-chancellor, Dr Bliss the registrar, and the 
waiter at the Mitre. The book abounds in innocent fun. In 
1883 he was given the living of Lenton, or I.avington, Lincoln- 
shire, where he died on the 12th of December i88<). 

BEDELL, WILLIAM (157 1-1642), Angliain divine, was born 
at Black Nolley in Essex, in 1571. He was educated at (!am- 
briflge, beranie fellow of Emmanuel in 1593, and took orders. 
Tn 1607 he was appointed chaplain to Sir IL Wotton, then 
English ambassadortit Venice, where he remained for four years, 
acquiring a gr<*at reputation as a scholar and theologian. He 
triinslated the Hook of Common Prayer into Italian, and was on 
terms of closest friemlsliip with the reformer, Saipi (Fra Fai>lo). 
In 1616 he was appointed to the rcx:torv of Horningsheath(near 
to Bury St EdmumJs. where he had previously laboured), which he 
held for twelve years. In 1627 he became provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and, in rb2i), bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. 
He set himself to reform the alnises ol his diocese, encouraged the 
use of the Irish language, and personally undertook the duties 
generally discharged by the bishop’s lay chancellor. In 1633 


he resigned his see. In 1641, when the Protestants were being 
massacred, BedelTs house was not only left untouched, but be- 
came the place of refuge for many fugitives. In the end, however , 
the rebels insisted upon the dismissal of all who had taken 
shelter in his hou.se, and on the bishop’s refusal he was seized 
and imprisoned with some others in the ruined castle of Lough - 
boughter. Here he was detained for several weeks, and when 
released, rapidly sank from the effects of exposure, and died 
on the 7th of February 1642. 

Hi.s lifv was written by Bishop Gillxjrt Burnet in 1O85, and also by 
his cider son (ed. T. W. Jones, for the Camden Society, 1872). 

BEDESMAN, or Beadsman (Med. Eng. bede, prayer, from 
O. Eng. biddaHy to pray ; literally “ a man of prayer ”), generally 
a pensioner or almsman whose duty it was to pray for liis bene- 
factor. In Scotland there were public almsmen supported by 
Uic king and expected in return to pray for his welfare and that 
of the state. These men wore long blue gowns with a pewter 
badge on the right arm, and were nicknamed Blue (iowns. 
Their numl^er corresponded to the king’s years, an extra one being 
added each royal birthday. They were privileged to ask alms 
throughout Scotland. On the king’s birthday each bedesman 
received a new blue gown, a loaf, a bottle of ale, and a leathern 
purse containing a penny for every year of the king’s life. On 
the pewter badge which they wore was their name and the 
words “ pass and repass,” which authorized them to ask alms. 
In 1833 the appointment of bedesmen was stopped. In 1863 
the last payment was paid to a bedesman. In consequence of 
its use in this general sense of pensioner, “ bedesman ” was long 
used in English as equivalent to “ servant.” The word had a 
special sense as the name for those almsmen attached to cathedral 
and other churches, w'hose duty it was to pray for the souls of 
deceased benefactors. A relic of pre-Refonnation times, these 
old men still figure in the accounts of English cathedrals. 

BEDFORD, EARLS AND DUKES OF. The present English 
title of duke of Bedford comes from a line of carls and dukes 
in the Rus.sell family. In January 1550 John, Baron Russell, 
was created earl of Bedford, and in May 1694 his descendant, 
William, the 5th earl, became duke of Bedford. The Russell 
line i.s <lealt with in the later part of this article. The title of 
duke of Bedford had, however, been previously held, notably 
by the third son i;f Henry IV. ; and the earlier creations may first 
Ik* considered here. 

John Pi.ANTAt;ENET, duke of Bedford (1.^89 -1435), third son 
of Henry 1 \'., king of England, was born 011 the 20th of June 
1389. lie received various dignities after his father became 
king in 1399, and gained his early experiences in warfare when 
he undertook the office of warden of the east marches of Scotland 
in 1404 ; he was fairly successful in this command, which lie 
held until September 1414. In the previous May his brother, the 
new king Henry V., had created him duke of Bedford, and after 
resigning the wardenship he began to take a leading part in the 
royal councils. He acted as lieutenant of the kingdom during 
Henry’s expedition to France in 1415, and in .August 1416 com- 
manded the ships which defeated the French fleet at the mouth 
of the Seine, and was instrumenUd in relieving Ilarfleur. Again 
appointed lieutenant in July 1417, he marched against the 
Scots, who abandoned the siege of Berw'ick at his approach ; and 
on his return to London he brought Sir John Oldcastle to trial 
and was present at liis execution. He appears to have governed 
the country with considerable .success until December 1419, 
when he resigned his office as lieutenant and joined the king 
in France, Returning to England, he undertook the lieutenancy 
for the third time in June 1421, and in the following May con- 
ducted the queen to join Henr>' in Normandy. IIc then took 
his brother's place and led the English troops to the relief of 
Cosne, but on hearing of the king's serious illness he left the army 
and hurried to his side. Henryk's last wish was that Bedford 
should l>e guardian of the kingdom and of the young king, and 
that Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, should act as regent 
in France. Bui when Philip declined to undertake this office, 
it too w'as assumed by Bedford, who, after the death of the French 
king Charles VL in October 1422, presided at a session of the 
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parlement of Paris, and compelled all present to take an oath 
of fidelity to King IIenr>- VI. Meanwhile the English parliament 
had decided that Bedford should be “protector and defender'* of 
the kingdum, and that in lus absence the office should devolve 
upon his brother Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. Confining 
himself to the conduct of affairs in France the protector took 
up Henry V.’s work of conquest, captured Meulan and other 
places, and sought to strengthen his position by an alliance 
with Philip of Burgundy. This task was rendered more difficult 
as Gloucester had just married Jacqueline, countess of Holland 
and Hainaut, a union which gave the English duke a claim 
on lands which Philip hoped to secure for himself. Bedford, 
however, having allayed Philip's irritation, formed an alliance 
with him and with fohn VI., duke of Brittany, at Amiens in 
April 1423, and himself arranged to marry Aj\ne, a sister of the 
Burgundian duke. This marriage w'as celebrated at Troves 
in the following June, and the war against ('harles, the dauphin 
of P'rance, was prosecuted with vigour and suc cess. Bedford 
sought to restore prosperity to the districts under his rule by 
reforming the debased cc^inage, granting pri^'ilegcs to merchants 
and manufacturers, and removing various abuses. He then 
granted some counties to Philip to cheek the growing hostility 
between him and Gloucester, and on the 17th of August 1424 
gained a great victory over a combined army of P'rench and Scots 
at Verneuil. But in sj)itc of the efforts of the protector the good 
understanding bi twec'n England and Burgund)' was partially 
destroyed when (Gloucester invaded Hainaut in October 1424. 
The ambition of his brother gave Bedfcjrd trouble in another 
direction also ; for on his return from Hainaut Gloucester 
quarrelled with the chancellor, llemy Beaufort, bishop of 
Winchester, and the council implored Bedford to come to England 
to settle tlii.s dispute. He reached London in January 1426, and 
after concluding a bond of alliance with Ciloucester effccU'd 
a recomiliation between the duke and the clianc'cllor ; and 
knighted the young king, Henry VJ. Bedford then f)romised 
to act in accordance witli the will of the council, and in harmony 
with the decision of this body raistid a body of troops aiul re- 
turned to France in March 1427. Having ordered Ghjuccsler to 
desist from a further alUick on Hainaut, hti thniatened Brittany 
and compelled Duke John to return to the Pmglish alliance ; 
and the success of his troof)s continued until the siege of Orleans, 
to which he consented with reliK lanci', was undertaken in October 
1428. Having assured himself that Philip W'as prcfnired to 
desert him, Bedford sent orders to his army to raise the siege 
in April 1420. He tlien acted with great energy and judgment in 
attempting to .stem the tide of cli.sasters which followed this 
failure, strengthened his hold upon Paris, and .sent to I’Gngland 
for reinforcements ; but Ijefore any engagement took place 
he visited Rouen, where he sought to hind tlie Normans closer 
to England, and after his return to Paris resigned the hVeiich 
regency to Philip of Burgundy in accordance with llie wish of 
the Parisians. Retaining the government of Normandy Bedford 
estal)lishcd himself at Rouen and dinoted the movements of 
the English forces with some success. He did not interfere to 
.save tla* life c^f Joan of Arc. He was joined by Henry VI. in 
April 1430, when the regency was temf)orurily s^isfamejed, and 
he .secured Henry's coronation at Paris in December 1431. In 
November 1432 his wdfe Anne died, and in April 1433 he wsas 
married at 'I'herouanne to Jacqueline, daughter of Pierre I., 
count of St Pol. But notwithstanding Bedford's vigour the* 
English lost ground steadily ; and the death of Anne and 
this marriage destroyed the friendly relations between England 
and Burgundy. Negotiations for peace had no result, and w'hen 
the duke returned to England in June 1433 he told the parlia- 
ment that he had come home to defend him.self against the charge 
that the losses in Franc’e were caused by hLs neglect, and de- 
manded that his detractors should make their accusations public. 
The chancellor replied that no such charges were known to the 
king or the council, and the duke was thanked for his great 
services. His next act was to secure an inquiry into the national 
finances ; and when asked by the parliament to stay in England 
he declared that his services were at the king’s di.sposal. As 
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chief councillor he offered to take a smaller salary than had been 
previously paid to Gloucester, and undertook this office in 
Decemlier 1433, when liis demands with regard to a continual 
council were conceded. Bedford, who was anxious to prosecute 
the war in France, loft England again in 1434. but early in 
1435 Avas obliged to consent to the attendance of bmglish repre- 
sentatives at a congress held to arrange terms of peace at Arras. 
Unable to consent to the French terms the English envoys loft 
Arras in September, and Philip of Burgundy made a separate 
treaty with hVancc. Bedford only lived to see the ruin of the 
cause for which he struggled so loyally. He died at Rouen 
on the 14th of September 1435. and was buried in the cathedral 
of that city. He. left a natural son, Richard, but no legitimate 
issue. Bedford was a man of considerable administrati^'e ability , 
bnn e and hiimane in war, wise and unselfish in f>eace. He was 
not responsible for the misfortunes of the Englisli in E’rance, 
and his courage in the face of failure was as admirable as his 
continued endeavour to make the people under his rule contented 
and prosperous. 

The chief contemjKirary authorities, for Bedlord’s hie arc : Vita et 
fiesta Heiivtci Quinti, (‘diUul l>y T. Ileariu*. (Oxfiml, 1727) : li. <li‘ 
Monslrelet. Chronique, l»y L. 1 ). d‘.\icq (J’aris, 1H57 iSoi) ; 

William of Worcester. Annales ><•»//»/ An{ilnat uiii. etliUd by J. 
Sle\enst»n (London, 180,4). St j* also Pronniinii^ auti r< of 

the J^rivv Count il of Fnaland, editi'd by J. K. Daseiit (bondon, iHcio- 
1890) : W. Stubbs, ('onstilatioiuil UisUoy, \h)I. lu t(J\h»rd. ; 

I*. A. Baranti', Histone drs dius dr (I’lins, i8j.|). 

In 1470 (Geokuk Nkvill (r. J457 -14H3), .son of John, earl of 
Northumberland, was cnviterl duke of Bedford ; but after his 
father’s attainder and death at the battle ol Barnet in 1471 
he was rlegradcd from the |)c‘eragc. 

The next duke of Bedford Nsas )/\spf,r I'uhou ((. 1.130- 140:; ), 
half-brother of King Henry N'i. and uncle of Henry \ II. He 
was made earl of Ik'inbroke in 1453. Hating surtivi*d the 
vicissitudes of the Wars of tfu* Uoses hi‘ was restored to his 
earldom and created duke of Bedford in 1485. 'J'he duke, who 
was lord-lieutenanl of Ireland from J4Sb to i4q.i, died without 
legitimate, i.ssue on the* 21st of December 1405. 

John Russei.l, ist earl of Bedford (r. 148^)- 1555), ^ 

of Janie.s Kus.sell (d. 1509). Having travelled widely . he attained 
some ixisition at the court of Henry VII., and was subsetiucmly 
in great favour with Henry VI II. In 1513 he took ]>art in the 
war witli France, and, having been kniglited about the .same 
time, was aflerw^irds employed on several diplomalir errands. 
He was with Henry at the Field of the Cloth of (iold in 1520, 
and, returning to miliUirv .service when the h war was 
renewed, lost his right eye. at the siege of Morlaix in 1522. He 
was .soon made knight marshal of the my.il househohi, and in 
1523 went .seiretly to Frani'c, where h(‘ negotiated a tnaty 
between Henry and (.'liarles, fluke of Bourbon, who was anxiou'" 
to betray the French king Francis I. After a sliurt visit to 
England Russell was sent with money to Bourbon, joining tia^ 
constable at the siege of Marselll<*.s. In 1524 he visited J*ope 
Clement VII. at Rome, ami, having eliirlefl the French, wlio 
endeavoured to rapture him, was jire.senl at the battle of Pavia 
in February 1525, returning to England about the close of the 
year. In January 1527 he was .sent as jonhas.saclor t<» (.’Icrnent, 
who employed him to treat on his behalf with (iharle.s df* l.annoy, 
the general of ( harles V. 'fhe next few years of Russcir.s life 
were mainly sfjent in England. He was member of imrlianicnt 
for Hu( kingham in thf* jiarliament of 1529, and although an 
opponent of the party f»f Anne Boleyn, retained the favour of 
Henry VIII. He took an active jwt in suppressing the Fib 
grimage of Graf'e in 153^, anrl \va.s one of the commissioners 
apfKiinted to try the IJncolnshire prisoners. Honours now 
crowded upon him. His appointment as comjifrolhT of the 
king's household in 1537 was followed by that of a privy ( f»un- 
cillor in 1538 ; then he w'as made lord high arlmiral, high steward 
of the duchy of Cornwall and a knight of the garter. In March 
1539 he was created Baron Russell of Chenifis. and in 1542 
became high steward of the university of Oxford, and keeper of 
the privy seal. In 1539, when Charles V. and Francis I. were 
threatening to invade England, he was sent into the west, and 
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crossed to France when Henry attacked Francis in 1544. He 
was in command of an army in the west of England in 1545, and 
when Henry died in January 1547 was one of the executors of 
his will. Under Edward VI. Russell was lord high steward and 
keeper of the privy seal, and the defeat which he inflicted on 
the rebels at ('lyst St Mary near Exeter in August 1549, was 
largely instrumented in suppressing the rising in Devonshire. 
In January 1550 he was created earl of Bedford, and was one of 
the commissioners appointed to make peace with France in 
this year. He opposed the proposal to seat Ijidy Jane (Irey on 
the throne ; supported Queen Mary, who reaf)pointcd him lord 
privy seul ; and assisted to prevent Sir 'rhornas Wyat’s rising 
from spreading to Devonshire. In 1554 be went to Spain to 
conclude the marriage treaty between Mary* and IMiilip II., and 
soon after hi.s return died in London on tlic 14th of March 1555. 
By extensive acquisitions of land Bedford was the founder of 
the wealth and greatness of the house of Russell. 'Hirough his 
wife, Anne (d. 1559), daughter of Sir (luy Sajjcotc, whom he 
married in 1520, Ju* obtained Chenics, and in 15,^9 was granted 
the forest of Exmoor, and also 'ravi.stock, and a number of 
manors in Devon, ('ornwall and Somerset, wliich had formerly | 
helongcfl to the abbey of 'Javi.stork. In 1549 he received i 
Tborney, the abbey of Woburn, and extensive laiuls in the , 
eastern counties ; and in 1552 (!ovent Garden and seven acres of • 
land in London, formerly the fnofxTty of the protect<»r Somcr- | 
sot. Me left an only son, Francis, who succooderl him in the title. . 

See Letters atul Papen af hletuv 17//. (l.ondon, iSo.i k^oi); ‘ 
State Papers durinff the Prtfin of He nr v VI ll (F^hkIoh. 1831 1H52); 
Calendar of State Papers, Ldward 17 and Mary 18O1); . 

J. 11. Wiflrii. Histornal /[lemofts of the House of tiusscll (London, i 
J- I’roiid*'. Hi\t(ov itf Ptifjiand, passim (I iMuioii. 
i88f toi.). 

Franos Kus.sfij., 2nd earl of Bedford {e. 1527*1585), was 
educated at King’s Hall, ( anihridgc. He aceompanied hi.s 
father to the French war in 1544, and from 1547 to 1552 was 
member of fxirliarnent for Buckinghamshire, being probably the 
first heir to a peerage to sit in the House of ( ornmons. He 
assisted to qiu?ll the rising in Devimshire in 1549, and after his 
father had Ixujn created earl of Ih’dford in January 1550, was 
known as Ixird Russell, Uiking his .seat in the House of Lords 
under this title in 1552. Russell was in sympathy with the 
reformers, whose opinions he shared, and wa.s in communication 
with Sir Thomas Wyat ; and in const*quence of his religious 
attitude was imprisoned during the earlier part of Mary’s leign. 
Being released he went into exile ; visited Italy ; came into 
toiicli with foreign reformers ; and fought at the battle of St 
Quentin in 1557. .Afterwards he seems to have enjoyed some 
measure of tlie royal favour, ami was made lord-lieutenant of 
the counties of Devon, Cornwall and Dorset early in i55>>. 
When Eli/aheth ascended the throne in November 1558 the earl 
of Bedford, as Russell had been since 1555, became an active 
figure in public life. He was niarle a privy ('ouneillor, and was 
sent on diplomatic errands U» C'harles 1 \. of J’Yance and Mary 
queen of .Scots. From February 1564 to OctnUT 1567 he was 
governor of Berwick and warden of the east marches of Scotland, 
in which capacity he conducted various negotiations between 


The 3rd earl left no children when he died on the 3rd of May 
1627, and was succeeded by his cousin. 

Franos Russell, 4th earl of Bedford (1593-1641), was the 
only son of William, Lord Russell of Thomhaugh, to which 
barony he succeeded in August 1613. For a short time previ- 
ously he had been member of parliament for the borough of 
Lyme Regis ; in 1623 he was made lord-lieutenant of Devonshire ; 
and in May 1627 became earl of Bedford by the death of his 
cou.sin, Edward, the 3rd earl. When the quarrel broke out 
between (‘harlcs 1 . and the parliament, Bedford supported the 
demands of the H()use of Commons as embodied in the Petition 
0/ Right, and in 1629 was arrested for his share in the circulation 
of Sir Robert Dudley’s pamphlet, “ Proposition for His Majesty’s 
service,” but was quickly released. The Short parliament meet- 
ing in April 1640 found the earl as one of the king’s leading 
opponents. He was greatly trusted by John Pym and Oliver 
St John, and is mentioned by Clarendon as among the “ great 
contrivers and designers ” in the Hou.se of Lords. In July 1640 
he was among the peers who wrote to the Scottish leaders 
refusing to invite a Scottish army into England, lait promising 
to stand by the Scots in all legal and honourable ways ; and his 
.signature was afterwards forged by 'riiomas, Viscount Savile, 
in order to encourage the Scots to invade England. In the follow- 
ing September he was among those peers who urged Charles to 
call a piirliament, to make peace with the Scots, and to dismis.s 
his obnoxious ministers ; and was one of the English commis- 
sioners appointed to conclude the treaty of Ripon. When the 
Long piirliament met in November 1640, Bedford was generally 
regarded as the leader of the parliamentarians. In February 
1641 he was made a privy councillor, and during the course of 
some negotiations was promised the oflicc of lord high treasurer. 
He was essentially a modcnite man, and seemetl anxious to 
settle the question of the royal revenue in a satisfactory manner. 
He did not wish to alter the government of the Church, was on 
good terms with Archbishop l^iud, and, although convinced of 
Strafford’s guilt, was anxious to .save his life. In the midst of 
the parliamentary struggle Bedford died of smallpox on the 
9th of May 1641. Clarendon described him as “a wise man, 
and of too great and plentiful a fortune to wish the subversion 
of the government," and again referring to his death said that 
“ many who knew him well thought his deatli nf)t unseasonable 
as well to his fame as his fortune, ami that it rescued him as well 
fnjm some possible guilt as from those visible misfortunes which 
men of all conditions have since undergom*." Bedford was the 
head of those who undertook to drain tlie great level of the fens, 
called after him the Bedford level." He spent a large sum of 
money over this work and received 43,000 acres of land, but 
owing to various jealousies and ditfic'ulties the king look the 
work into his own hands in 1638, making a further grant of land 
to the earl. Bedford married Catherine (d. if>57), daughter of 
(ulcs, 3rd Lord Chandos, by whom he had four .sons and four 
daughters. His eUlest son, William (1613 1700), succeeded 
him as 5th earl, fought first on the .side of the parliament and 
I then on that of the king during the ('ivil War, and in 1694 was 
created mar(|uess of Tavistock and duke of Bedford. 


Elizabeth and Mary. He appears to have Iwen an efl'icient 
warden, hut was irritated hv the vacillating and tortuous 
conduct of the English queen. When the northern insurrection 
broke out in 1569, Bedford was .sent into Wales, and he siit in 
juilgment upon the duke of Norfolk in 1572. In 1570 he was 
president of the council of Wales, and in 1581 was one of the 
commissioners dcpiiUni to arrange a marriage lietween ElizjilH?lh 
and Francis, duke of .\niou. Bedford, who was made a knight 
of the garter in i5(»4, was lord warden of the Stannarie.s from 
1553 to 1580. He apjH'ars to have been a generous and popular 
nun, and died in London on the 28th of July 1585. He was 
buried at Chenies. His first wife was Margaret (d. 1562), 
daughter of Sir John St John, by whom he had four sons and 
three daughters. His three el est sons predeceased tlieir father. 
His second wife was Bridget (d. daughter of John, Lord 

Hussev. He was succeeded as 3rd earl by his grandson, Howard 
(*572 1627), only son of Francis, Lord Russell (r, 1550-1585). 


I Srrl'larondtm, H istory of the Pehcllion. passim (Oxford. 1888): J. H. 

' Wiffen. Hist>/rt( al Menioifs ttf the H>oise of AV/s.sr//( London. 1833) ; J. L. 
S.'inlord. Studies and Hliistrati.ms <»f the (treat Pehelliou (I,oiidon. 1858). 

The first duke, who married Anne (d. 1684), daughter of 
Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, w^as succeeded in the title by his 
grandson Wriothe.sley (1680-1711), who was a son of Lord 
William Russell (»/.?».) by his marriage with Rachel, daughter of 
Thomas Wriothesley, 4th earl of Southampton, and who l)ecame 
second duke in 1 700. Eleven years later the second duke w'as suc- 
ceeded by his eldest. son Wriothesley (i 708-1 732), who died without 
issue in Octoixir 1732, when the title passed to his brother John. 

John Russell, 4th duke of Bedford (1710- 1771), second 
son of Wriothesley Russell, 2nd duke of Beclford, by his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of John Howland of Streatham, 
Surrey, w as lM)rn on the 30th of Septeml>er 1710. Known as Lord 
John Russell, he married in Octol>er 1731 Lady Diana Spencer, 
daughter of Charles. 3rd earl of Sunderland ; became duke of 
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Bedford on his brother’s death a year later ; and having lost his 
first wife in 1735, married in April 1737 I-ady Gertrude Leveson- 
Gower (d. 1 794), daughter of John, Earl Gower. In the House of 
Lords he joined the party hostile to Sir Robert Walpole, took a 
fairly prominent part in public business, and eameci the dislike 
of George Jl. When Carteret, now Karl Granville, resigned office 
in November 1744, Bedford became first lord of the admiralty 
in the administration of Henr)^ Pelham, and was made a privy 
councillor. He was very successful at the admiralty, hut was 
not equally fortunate after he l^came secretary of state for the 
southern department in February 1748. Pelham accused him of 
idlt'ness ; he was constantly at variance with the duke of New- 
castle, and resigned office in June 1751. Instigated by his friends 
he was active in opposition to the government, and after New- 
castle’s resignation in Novemlx^r 1756, liecame lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland in the ministry of William Pitt and the duke of Devon- 
shire, retaining this office after Newcastle, in alliance with Pitt, 
returned to fK)wer in June 1757. In Ireland he favoured a 
relaxation of the penal laws against Roman Catholics, but did 
not keep his promises to observ’e neutrality between the rival 
parties, and to abstain from securing pensions for his friends. 
His own courtly manners and generosity, and his wife's good 
qualities, however, seem to have gained for him some popularity, 
although Horace Walpole says he disgusted everylH>dy. In 
March 1761 he resigned this office. Having allied himself with 
the earl of Bute and the party anxious to bring the Seven Years’ 
War to a close, Bedford was noticed as the strongest opponent of 
Pitt, and became lord privy seal under Bute after Pitt resigned 
in Ot'tober 1761. The cabinet of Bute was divided over the 
policy to be pursued with regard to the war, but pac'ific counsels 
prevailed, and in September 1762 Bedford wTut to France to 
treat for [leace. He was considerably annoyed because some of 
the fiearc negotiations were conducted through other channels, 
hut he signed the peace of l^iris in h'ebruary 1763. Resigning 
his office as lord privy seal soon afterwards, various <‘auscs of 
estrangement arose between Bute and Bedford, and the subse- 
quent relations of the two men were somewhat virulent. The 
duke refused to take office under George Grenville on Buie’s 
resignation in April 1763, and sought to induce Pitt to return to 
power. A rejK)rt, however, that Pitt would only take office on 
condition that Bedford was excluded, incensed him and, smarting 
under this rebuff, he joined the cabinet of Grenville as kmi 
president of the council in September 1 763. His haughty manner, 
his somewhat insulting language, and his attitude with regard 
to the regency bill in 1765 offended George III., who sought 
in vain to supplant him, and after this failure was obliged to 
make humiliating concessions to the ministry. In July 17O5, 
how’ever, he was al)le to dispense with the servic es of Bedford 
and his colleagues, and the duke became the leader of a political 
party, distinguished for rapacity, and known as the “ Bedford 
party,” or the “ Bloomsbury gang.’’ During his term of office 
he had opposed a bill to place high imfK)rt duties on Italian 
silks. He w'as consequently assaulted and his London residence 
attacked by a mob. lie took some part in subsequent i)olitical 
intrigues, and although he did not return to office, his friends, 
with his consent, joined the ministry of the duke of Grafton in 
December 1767. This proceeding led “ Junius ” to wTitc his 
“ letter to the duke of Bedford,” one of especial violence, Bed- 
ford was hostile to John Wilkes, and narrowly escaiRud from a 
mob favourable to the agitfitor at Honiton in July 1769. If is 
health had been declining for some years, and in 1770 he liecamc? 
partially paralysed. He died at Woburn on the 15th of January 
1771, and was buried in the family burying-place at Clienies. 
II is three sons all predeceased him, and he was succeeded in 
the title by his grandson, Francis. The duke held many {jublic- 
offices : lord-lieutenant of Bcdford.shire and Devonshire, and 
chancellor of Dublin University among others, and was a knight 
of the garter. Bedford was a proud and (Conceited man, but 
possessed both ability and eommon-sensc. The important part 
which he look in public life, however, was due rather to his I 
wealth and position than to his personal taste or ambition. He 
was neither above nor below the standard of political morality | 
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of the time, and >vas influenced by his duchess, who was very 
ambitious, and by followers who were singularly unscrupulous. 

See Corresponduftce of John, ^th huke of lU\ifoid, c*ditcd by T.ord 
John Riissfll (London. 1842-^ 1840) ; J. H. Wiitrn. HuUorival Memoirs 
of the House of Nussell (l^mdoii. 18^^) ; W. L. H. lAx:kv, History of 
Enf^land. vi>l. iii. (London. iHuz) ; Horiicc Walinde. Memoirs of the 
Reif^n of Geovfie I J. (Lt>ndon. 1847), anil Menioit v of the Reien of Georee 
111 ., edited by C». F. R. IVirker (l.ondon, i8i>4.> 

Francis Russetj., 5th duke of Bedford (r7(>«;- 1802), eldest 
.son of Francis Russell, marquess of TavistiK k (d 1767), by his 
wife, Elizabeth (fl. 1768), daughter of William Kepinl, 2nd earl 
of AllH.‘marle, was baptized on the jjnl of J uly 1 765. In January 
1771 he succeeded his grandfather as duke of Bedford, and was 
educatefl at Westminster .school and 'I’rinity College, Cambridge, 
afterwards spending nearly tw<j years in foreign tnivel. Regard- 
ing Charles James Fox as his political leader, he joined the 
Whigs in the House of Lords, and l^ecame a memU r of the circle 
of the prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. Having overcome 
.some nervou.sness and educational defects, he Ixfgan to sjK'iik 
in the House, and soon Injcame one of the leading delxiters in 
that a.ssembly. He opjxised most of the mejisures brought for- 
ward by the ministry of William Pitt, and ol)jected to the grant 
of a pensi(»n to Edmund Burke, an action whicli drew down iqM)n 
him a s(*athing attack from Burke’s jam. Bedford was greatly 
interested in agriculture. He established a model fann at 
Woburn, and made experiments with regard to the l)re<‘ding 
of .shc*<‘p. He was a nu'inber of the original board of agriculLure, 
and was the first president of the Smithfield club. He died at 
Woburn on the 2nd of March 1802, and was buried in the family 
bur)M’ng-place at ('henies. 'I’lu* duke was never married, and 
was .succeeded in the title by his brother. John. 

Sit Lord Ilidland. Memons of the W'htfi Pnifv (London. 185*1) I 
j. JI. Wifli'ii, His/oru(fl Memons of tlu' House of Russell (London, 
i) ; K. Bnrke, I.eiter to a Mohle J.otd (Kdiiibijr^»li, 18^7 ; and Kaii 
Stanlit»}»o, I }fe of Ritt (London, j 80 i |8(>2). 

John KtrssEi.L,()th dnke of Bedford (1 7<)fr~ 1839), was suereedcj] 
as seventh duke by his eldest son, h'raneis (178H- 1861), wlio laid 
an only son, William (1809 1872), who beeame duke on lus 
father’s rleath in tS6i. When the eigiith duke died in 1872, he 
was .succeeded l)y his cousin, Francis Charles Hitstings (iKrg- 
1891), who was mcinl>er of parliaincMit for Bedfordshire from 
1S47 until fie succeeded to the- title, 'riie ninth duke was the 
eldest son of Major-Gcmeral Lord Cieorge William Russell (1790 
j8,p)), who was a son of the sixth duke. He married KlizalMth, 
daughter of (ieorge Jolin, 5th Karl de la Warr, and l>oth his sons, 
(ieorge William Francis Sackville (1852 1893), and Herbrand 
Arthur ( 1 ). 1858), succeeded in turn to the title. 

BEDFORD, a municipal and fKirluimentary liorough, and the 
county town of liedfordshire, JCngland, 50 m. north north-west of 
London by the Midland railway ; serv<*d also by a branch of the 
London North Western. Pop. (npi) 35,141. lilies in the 
fertile valley of the Ou.se, on both banks, Init mainly on the north, 
on which stands the mound whic h marks the; .site of tlic ancient 
castle, 'rhe church of St Paul is Decorated and Per; Kindic Hilar, 
Ixitits central tower and sjiirc are modern ; it (‘ontains the tomb 
of Sir William Harper or Harpur (c. J573), lord mayor of 

Ixmdon, a notable benefactor of his native* town of Bedford. 
.St Peter’s church has in its irenlral lower masonry probably of 
preT'onquesl date ; that of St Marv’s is in part Norman, and 
that of .St John’s Dt?corated ; but the bodies of the.se churcli<*s 
arc largcjly restorcid. 'I'licre are .some remains of a I^'raiitisc an 
friary of the I4tli century. 'I’he f'ongregational c^hape;] called 
Bunyans or the ** Old Meeting ” stands on the site of the building 
in which John Bunyan prcaehfd from 1656 onward. His cfiair 
is preserved here, and a tablet records his life in the town, where 
he underwent a long but in part nominal impri.sonmc:nt. He 
was iKirn at lOlstow, ij m. from Bedford, where, while playing 
on the green, he lielieved himself to have received the divine 
sumnions to renounce* sin. In the panels of a fine f)air of bronze 
dcKirs in the chap I arc scenes illu.strative of Bun van’s Pil%rms 
Progress. Bcxjford is noted for its grammar .school, founded by 
Edward VI. in 1 552, and endowed by Sir William Harper. The 
existing buildmgi date from 1891, and have l)eeri increased .since 
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that date^ and the school is one of the important public schools of 
England. Harper’s endowment includes land in London, and 
is now of great value, and the Harper Trust supports in addition 
modem and elementary schools for boys and girls, a girls’ high 
school, and almshouses. 'Die grammar school annually awards 
both entrance exhibitions and two exhibitions to a university or 
other higher educational iastitution. The old grammar school 
buildings are used as a town hall ; ami among other modem 
buildings may Ih^ mentioned the shire. hall and county hospital. 
There are statues of John Hunyan (1874) and John Howard 
(1894) the philanthropist (1726-1790), who founded the Con- 
gregational chapel which Iniars hi.s name, and resided at (!ard- 
ingtoii in the vicinity. There are two parks. Hedtord lias a 
large trade as a market town for agricultural prcwiuce, and 
exteasive engineering works and manufactures of agricultural 
implements. The parliamentary borough returns one ineml.)er. 
The municipal borough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors. Area, 222J acres. 

iiedford (Iledcanforda, bedanforda, licdcford) is first men- 
tioned in 571, when Cuthwiill defeated the Britons here. Jt 
subsecjuently became a Dani.sh borough, which in 914 was caf)- 
tured by Kdwaril the Kliler. In Domesday, as the c<>unty town, 
it was entered apart from lh(t rest of the shire, and was assessed 
at half a hundred lor the host and for ship service, 'fhe pre- 
scriptive borough received its first charter from Henry If., who 
gave the town to the burgesses to hold at a fee farm rent of £40 
ill lieu of all service. Tlie privileges included a gild merclianl, 
all tolls, and liberties and laws in common with the citizens of 
Oxford, 'riiis charier was confirmed by successive so\ereigns 
ilown to (‘harles II. During the 15th (viitury, owing to the rise 
of other market towns, Bedford became less prosperous, ajul the 
fee-farm rent was finally reduced to £20 bv charter of Henry \'f I. 
Henry VIJI. granted a November fair to St Leonard’s hospital, 
whi< li was still held in the lofh ci’iitury at St I^eonard’s farm, 
the site of the hosfiilal. Marv granted two fairs, one in Lent 
and one on the Feast of the ( inception, and also a weekly market. 
A 17th century jiainphlet on ri\'er navigation in Bedfordshire 
mentions the trade which Bedford carried on in coal, brought by 
the Ouse from Lynn and Yarmouth, 'fhe town wa.s also one of 
the earlie.st centres of the lace trade, to the success of which 
French refugees in the 1 7 th and i SthiTiiluries laigoly contributed. 

Bedford was represented in the parliament of i2<>5, and after 
that date two members were returned regularly, until by the 
Redistribution of Scats Act in 1.SS5 Ikvlford lost one of its 
members. The unlimited jiower of creating freemen, an inherent 
right of the borough, lecl to great abuse, noticeably in 17(a) 
when 500 freemen ‘ were created to support the politiciil interest 
of Sir Robert Barnard, afterwards recorder of the Uirougfu 

Bedford castle, ol which mention is first heard during Stephen's 
reign (1136), wu.s destroyed by order ol Henry 1 1 L in 1224. rhe 
mound marking its site is famous as a Imwling-grecn. 

BEDFORD, a city and the county seat of I^vwrence county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., in the south central part of the state, about 
60 m. north-west of Louisville, Kentucky. Pop. (i8<)o) 3^51 ; 

( I goo) 6115. It is served by the Baltimore it Ohio Southwe.stern, 
the (Chicago, Indianapolis N' Louisville, the .Southern Indiana, 
and (for freight from the Wallncr <|uarrics about 5 m. distant) 
the Bedford & VVallner railways. It is the shipping point of the 
Bedford Indiana (o(dilic) limestone, which is found in the vicinity 
and i.H om* of tla* most valuable and lx;st known building stones 
in the Vnited State^ -of tliis stom* were built the aipitols of 
Indiana, (leorgia, Mississippi and Kentucky ; the state historical 
library at Madison, W'isciin.sin ; the art building at St Louis, 
Mis.souri : and many other important public buildings. The 
city has large cement works, founiiries and machine shops 
(stone-working machinery lieing manufactured), and the repair 
shops of the Southern Indiana railway. Bedford w'us settled in 
1826 and received a city charter in i8Sg. 

BEDFORD, a borough and the count\'-seat of Bedford county, 
Pennsylvania, H.S.A.. on the Rayslown branch of the Juniata 
river, about 35 m. south by west of Altoona. Pop. (1890) 2224 ; 

' Called ** guimM*pi|js.” 


(1900) 2167. Bedford is served by the Be^ord branch of the 
Pennsylvania railway. It lies in a beautiful valley. In the 
borough are some intercsting old houses, erected in the latter 
part of the 18th c: ntury , an art gallery and a soldiers’ monument. 
There are deposits of hematite and limestone near the borough, 
and less than 2 m. south of it are the widely-known Bedford 
Mineral Springs— a magnesia spring, a limestone spring, a sulphur 
.spring, and a “ .sweet- water ” spring — which attract many 
visitors during the summer season. There are also chalybeate 
and other less important springs about the same distance east of 
the f>orough, and a white sulphur spring 10 m. south-west of it. 
Beclford has a large wholesale grocery trade, manufactures flour, 
dressed lumber, kegs and liandles, and is situated in a fine fruit- 
growing district, especially known for its apples and plums. 
The Iwrough owns and operates the water works. A temjxirary 
settlement was made on or near the site of the present borough 
about 1750 by an Indian trader named Ray, and for a few years 
the place was known as Raystown ; the present name was 
adopted not later than 1759. In July 1758 P'ort Bedford, for 
many years an important military post on the frontier, was 
constructed, and here, later in the same year, CJeneral P'orl)es 
brought together his troops preparatory to advancing against 
Fort Duqutisne. The town of Bedford was laid out in 1 769, ami 
in 1771 it was made the county-seal of Bedford county, which 
was organizecl in that year. I'he borough was incorporated in 
1 795, and re(‘eivcd a new charter in iSi 7. Washington came here 
in 1794 to review the army sent to (jiiell the Whisky Insurrection, 
and the Espy house, wliich he then occupied, is still standing. 

BEDFORDSHIRE [ubbreviuted Beds], a south midland county 
of England, boundeil N.P'. by Hiintingdon.shire, K, b)' Cambridge- 
shire, .S.K. by Hertfordshire, W. by Ikickinghamshire and N.W. 
by Northamptonshire. It is the fourth smallest English county, 
having an area of 46()«4 sq. m. It lies principally in the middle 
part of the basin of the river Ouse, which, ent(*ring in the nortli- 
west, traverses the rich and beautiful Vale of Bedford with a 
serpentine course past the county towm of Bedford to the north- 
eastern corner near St NeoLs. North of it the land is undulating, 
but low' ; to the south, a well-wooded spur of the ('hillcrn Hills 
separates thi’ V’^ale of Bedford from the flat of)en tributary \ alley 
of the l\d. A small part of the main line of the Chilterns is 
included in the south of the county, the lulls rising sharply from 
the lowland to bare heights exceeding 600 ft. above Dunstable. 
In this neighbourliood the county includes the headwaters of the 
l.ea, and thus a small portion of it falls w ithin the 'Ihames basin. 
In the nortli a few streams are tributary to the Nem*. 

(icolof^v. - The general treml the* outcrops of the variou.s forma- 
tions is from south’ wi\st to noith t‘a,st ; the dip is south* easterly. 
In the nt»rlhern portion ol the county, tin* Miritllc Oolitr-, iire the 
I most iiiipurtaut, and ol thesi', the Oxtoid C lay predoniuiatcs uver 
1 most ol the l«>\v ground upon whitli Be^ltoid is situated. At .Ainpt- 
hill a developTiu nt of clay, the Ampthill clay, represents the roralHaii 
Iunest<mes of neigh l)oii ring ci>uiities. The C'ornbr.ish is represented 
by iu> more th.in about 2 ft. ot linu‘slo!K‘ ; but the KelUways Rock 
IS well exposed ne.ir Bedford ; the saiuly parts ot this rock an* 
Irequently cemented to form hard masses called “ doggers.'* The 
Clreat Ouse, from the point where it enters tlie county on the w<*st. 
has carN’e«i through the Middh* Oolites and expo.sed tlie Great Oolite 
as tar «\s Bedford ; their alternating limestones and clays may be 
seen in the* (ptames not lar troin the town. From Woburn tlirtnigh 
AinplhiU to Bolton a more elevated tract is formed by the Lowt'r 
Gn*eii*Hind. These rrx:ks are sandy throughout. At Eeighton 
Buzzard they are dug on a large scale for variou.s purpo.ses. Beds of 
fuller'.^ earth «x:cur in this formation at Wfibiirn. .At l*otton, pbo.s- 
phalized nodules may be obtained, and here a hard Ix'd. the '* Car- 
sltme," lies at the top of the fonnation. Abov^e the I.x.>\\er Greensand 
comes the (tanU Clay, whieh lies in the broad vale south-east of the 
tormer and north-west of the Chalk hills. I'he Chalk rises up above 
the (.vault ami forms the high ground of Diinshill Mmirs and the 
Chiltern Hills. .At the base of the Chalk is the Chalk Marl, al»ove 
this is the Totternhoe Slone, vdiich, on account of its great liardness, 
usually stands out .as a well-marked feature. The Low«‘r Chalk, 
w'hicli* comes next in the upward succession, is capped in a .similar 
manner by the haixl Clialk Kock, as at Royston and elsewhen*. The 
upper Chalk-with- Flints occurs near the south-eastern boundary. 
l*atchvs of glacial Iniulder clay and gravel he upon the older rc^ks 
over most of the area. Many' interesting mammalian fossils, rhino- 
ceros, mammoth. &c.. with palaeolithic implements, have bt«n found 
m the valley gravels of the river Ouse and its tnbutarics. 
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Indiisifies , — Agriculture is important, nearly nine-tenths of 
the total area being under cultivation. The chief crop is wheats 
for which the soil in the Vale of Bedford is specially suited ; 
while on the sandy loam of the Ivel valley, in the neighbourhood 
of Biggleswade, market-gardening is extensively carried on, 
the produce going principally to London, whither a considerable 
quantity of butter and other dairy-produce is also sent. The 
manufacture of agricultural machinery and implements employs 
a large number of hands at Bedford and Luton. Luton, however, 
is specially noted for the manufacture of straw' hats. Straw- 
plaiting was once extensively carried on in this neighbour- 
hood by women and girls in their cottage homes, but has now 
almost entirely disappeared owing to the importation of Chinese 
and Japanese plaited straw. Another local industr>’ in the 
county is the manufacture of pillow-lace. Many of the lace 
designs are French, as a number of French refugees settled 
in and near Cranficld. Mechlin and Maltese patterns are also 
copied. 

Communications are provided in the east by the Great Northern 
main line, passing Biggleswade, and in the centre by that of the 
Midland railway, serving Ampthill and Bedford. The Bletchley 
and Cambridge branch of the London & North-\Ve.stcrn railway 
crosses these main lines ut Bedford and Sandy resjiectively. 
The main line of the same company staves l^ighton Buz/ard 
in the south-west, and there is a branch thcMioe to Dunstable, 
wdiich, with Luton, is also servecl by a branch of the Great 
Northern line. A hraiu;h of the Midland railway south from 
Bedford connects with the Great Northern line at llitchin, and 
formerly affonled the Midland access to London over Great 
Northern metals. 

Population ami Admimstraiiou.- ^Vh^ area of the urn'icnl 
county i.s 2t^84t)4 acres, with a j)opulation in 1801 of 101,70.^ 
and in igoi ot 171,240. 'I'lie area ot the admimstrative county 
is 302, 7 acres. I’lie municipal boroughs are Bedford (pop. 
35,144), Dunstable (5157) and Luton (3(»,404). Tlie other urban 
districts are- -Arnpthill (2177), Biggleswade (5120), Kempston, 
ctmnected with Bedford to the soutli-wcst (4729), and la’ighton 
Buzzard (^>331). Polbrn (2033), ShefTord (874), and Woburn 
(1129) arc lesser towns, and local ( entres of the agrit'iiltiiral 
trade. Tlie county i.s tlie midland circuit, and assizes are lield at 
Bedford. It has one court of quarter-sessions, and is divided 
into eight petty sessional divisions. The boroughs of Bedford, 
Dunstable and Luton have separate commissions of the peace, 
and Bedford has a separate c()urt of quarter-sessions, 'i'here are 
133 civil parishes. Be<Jfordshire forms an archdeaconry in the 
diocese of Kly, witli 125 ecclesiastical parislies ajid parts of 6 
others. The c(}unty has two parliamentary divisions. Northern 
(or Biggleswade), and Southern (or Luton), each returning one 
member ; and Iledford is a parliamentary borough, returning 
one member. The princijial inslitutic)n, apart from those in 
the towns, is the great 'rhree ('ounties asylum (for Bedfordshire, 
Hertfords])ire and Huntingdon.shire), in the south-ea.st of the 
county near Arlescy. 

History, ■ Although the Sa.xon invaders w'erc naturally 
attracted to Bedfordshire by its abundant w'aler suj)ply and 
facilities for agriculture, the remains of their settlements arc 
few* and scattered. They occur, with one exception, south of the 
Ouse, the most important being a cemetery at Kempston, w'lierc 
tw'o systems - cremation and earth-burial are found side by 
side. Early reference to Bedfordshire political history is scanty. 
In 571 Cuthw'iilf inflicted a severe defeat on the Britons at Bedford 
and look four towns. During llie Heptarchy what is now the 
shire formed part of Mercia ; by the treiity of ^^'edmo^e, how- 
ever, it became Danish territory, but was recovered by King 
Edward (919-921). The first actual mention of the count) 
comes in loiO when King Canute laid waste to the wliole shire. 
There was no organized resistance to the conqueror within 
Bedfordshire, though the Domesday survey reveals an almost 
complete substitution of Norman for English Iiolders. in the 
civil war of Steplien's reign the county suffered se verely ; the 
great Roll of the Exchequer of 1165 proves the .shire receipts 
bad depreciated in value to two-tliirds of the assessment for the 
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Danegeld. Again the county was thrown into the btirons' war 
when J^dford Castle, seized from the Beauchamps by Falkes de 
Breaute, one of the royal partisans, was the scene of tlirce sieges 
liefore it was demolished by the king's orders in 1224. 'J’he 
peasants’ revolt (i377“i38i) was marked bv less violence here 
than in neighbouring counties ; the Annals'of Dunstable make 
brief mention of a rising in that town and the demand for and 
granting of a charter, in 1638 ship-money was levied on Bed- 
fordshire, and in the Gvil War that followed, the county was one 
of the foremost in opposing the king. Clarendon observes that 
here Charles had no visible party or fi.\ed quarter. 

Bedfordshire is divided into nine hundreds, Barford, Biggles- 
wade, Clifton, Flitt, Manshead, Redbornestoke, Stodden, Willev 
and Wiscamtree, and the liberty, half hundred or l)orough ol 
Bedford. From the Dome.sday survey it appears that in the 11th 
century there were three additional half hundreds, viz. Stanburge, 
Buchelai and Weneslai, which had by the i4lh century become 
parts of the hundreds of Manshead, Willey and Biggleswade 
res^vectively. Until 1574 one sheriff did duty for Bedfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire, the shire court of tiic former being held 
at Hedfonl. The jurisdiction ol the hundred courts, excepting 
Flitt, rentjiined in the king's possession. Flitt was parcel ol the 
manor of Luton, anti formed part of the marriage portion of 
Eleanor, sister of Henry 111 . and wife of \\'illiam Marshall. 'I'he 
burgesses of Bedford and the prior of Dunstable claimed juris^ 
dit'tional Ireedom in those two l)ort)ughs. 'I'he Hundred Rolls 
and the Plactia dv quo warranto show that important juristliclion 
had accrued to the great over-lordships, sucli as lh().se of 
Beaut'hamp, Wahull and (aynho, and to several religious 
houses, the prior of St John of Jerusalem claiming rights in 
more than fifty fflaccs in the county. 

With regard to parliamentary representation, tlie first original 
writ which has bi*cn riiscoveierl wa.s issued in 1290 when two 
members were nUirned for the county. In 1295 acUlilion 
to the (ounty members, writ.s are found for two members 
to represent Bedford borough. Subse(|uonlly until modern 
times two county and two jiorough memivers were returned 
regularly. 

Owing to its favourable situation bcdiordshiie has always 
been a prominent agraultiiral rather than manufacturing 
county. From the i3lh to tlie 15th century sheep farming 
llourislied, Bedtordsliini woo) being in lequest and plenlifnl. 
Surviving records show that in assessments of wool to the king, 
Bedfordshire always provided its full (|uota. 'rradition says 
that the slraw-plail industry owes its introduction to James I., 
who transferred to Luton the colony ol Lorraine plaiters whom 
Mary (|ueen of Scots had settled in Scotland. Similarly the hire 
industry is associated with Catherine of Aragon, who, when 
trade was dull, burnt her hic(; and ordered m w to be made. 
As late as the 19th century the luce makers kept “ Cattern’s 
Day ” as the holiday of their craft. 'I’he Flemings, cxfielled 
by Alva's persecutions (15^19), liroiight the manufacture ol 
Flemish lac** to ( ranlield, whence it spread to surrounding 
districts. 'I’he revocation of the edict ol Nantes, and c:onse“ 
cjuent French immigration, gave further irnpi Uis to the industry. 
Defoe writing in 1724 1727 mentions the recent improvements 
in the Ledlordshire lione-lacc manufacture. In 1794 furtlur 
French refugei^s joined the Bedfordshire la<e makers. 

Woburn Abliey, belonging to the Kusselis since 1547, is the 
.seat of the rluke of Bedford, the greatest landowner in the 
county. 'I'he Burgoynes of Sutton, who.se baronetcy dates from 
164J, have Ixjen in Bedtordshire sinre the 15th century, whilst 
the Osborn family have ow'ned (Jhick.sands JYiory since its 
purchase l)y l*eter Osboni in 1576. Sir Bliiilip Monoux l^ayne 
rcpre.scnts the ancient Monoux family of V\'ootton. Other 
county families are the Crawlcys of Stock wmid near f.uton, 
the Brandreths of Houghton Regis, and the Oriclxirs of 
I Jin wick. 

With the division of the Mercian dioc*c.se in 679 Ik'dfordsliire 
fell naturally to the new see of Iforche.ster. It formed part of 
Line.oin di(x:esf from 1075 until 1837, when it was finally trans- 
ferred to Kly. In 1291 Bedfonishire was an archdeaconry 
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including six rural deaneries, which remained practically un- 
altered until i88o, when they were increased to eleven with a new 
scheddle of parishes. 

Antiquities, — The monastic remains in Bedfordshire include 
the fine fragment of the church of the Augustinian priory at 
Dunstable, serving as the parish church ; the church (also 
imperf^t) of Elstow near Bedford, which belonged to a 
Benedictine nunnery founded by Juditii, niece of William the 
Conqueror ; and portions of the Gilberiine Chicksands Priory 
and of a ('islercian foundation at Old Warden. Jn the parish 
churches, many of which are of great interest, the predominant 
styles arc Decorated and Perpendicular. Work of pre-Conquest 
date, however, is found in the massive tower of Clapham church, 
near Bedford on the north, and in a door of Stevington cluirch. 
Fine Norman and Early hmglish work is seen at Dunstable and 
Elstow, and the later style is illustrated by the large cruciform 
churches at l^ighton Hu/zard and at J^'elmcrsham on the Ouse 
aliove Bedford. Among the Perpendicular additions to the 
church last named may he noted a very iH^autiful oaken hkhI- 
screen. To illustrate Decorated and l^erpendicular the < hurches 
of Clifton and of Marston Moretaine, with its massive detached 
campanih', may he mentioned ; and Cople chun h is a good 
stKn imen of fine Perpendi(‘ular work, 'fhe church of t‘o( kayne 
Halley, near Potion, is fitted with rich Flemish carved w'ood, 
mostly from the ahhey of Alne near Charleroi, and dating from 
1689, hut brought here hy a former rector early in the 19th 
century. In medieval domestic an'hitecture the countv is not 
rich. The mansion of Wohurn Ahhey dates from the middle of 
the 18th century. 

An iioKiiM-.s. Metofia i'tntnlv ffi^tnry (Londun. locM, iXx.) ; 
h'lsln', Cdltn hoiis, Jltsionufl, (ienaitoi'ual atul 1 , f<>* 

hadfofdshtfe (Loixlon, 1814 iHio. and also 1812 i8iO) ; J. I». J'aiiv. 
Sclt'il llln\tnUn>us of Ihiifotdshtie (I^ond<»n. 1827) ; tiedfotiishtte 
ihoHfhduv Hook (Hrdloid iS8i) ; i'lsitotioit of licdford, 
and ill ffafirom Siui<'h'\ l'uhh(ation\. vol. xin . (I.ondoii. 18 ^ 4 ) ; 
(h^nmloffit a Hed/ordiensis, 1 '',<8. i8ck> (l.oixlon, 1800) ; and Jllnstfuted 
Hfd/orddittr (Nottiiudium. iHo*,). See ;ds<» lied ford shin* Notes and 
Qneties, eil. ]<'. A. llhules. anil 7 tanixu tioii'* of the tiedfotdshite Natu^at 
Htsitov and 1 ^'icld Cluh. 

BEDLAM, or Hkthlhhkm Hospital, the first Knglish 
lunatic asylum, originally founded by Simon FitzMurv, sheriff 
of London, in 1247, priory for the sisters and hretliren of 
the order of the Star ol Hethlehem. It had as one of its special 
objects the housing and entertainment of the bishop and canons 
of St Mary of Hethlehem, the mother-church, on their visits to 
Kngland. Its first site was in Hishopsgate Street. It is not 
certain when lunatics were tirst received in Bedlam, hut it is 
mentioned as a hospital in and some were there in 1403. 
In 1547 it was handed over hy Henry VIII. with all its revenues i 
to the city- of London as a hospital for lunatics. With the j 
exception of one such asylum in Granada, Spain, the Hethlehem 
Hospital was the first in ICurope. It t)ecamc famous and after- 
wards infamous for the brutal ill-treatment meted out to the 
insane (see Insanity : Hospital Treatment). In 1675 was 
removed to new buildings in Moorfields and finally to its present 
.site in St George’s Fields, Lambeth. The word “ Bedlam ” luis 
long been used generically for all lunatics a.svlunis. i 

BEDUNGTON, an urban district of NorthumiKirland, England, 
within the parliamentary borcnigti of Mort>eth, 5 m. S.E. of that 
town on a branch of the North ICastcrn railway. Pop. (icjoi) 
18,766. It lies on high ground above the river Blyth, 2J m. 
above its mouth. The church of St ('utlil)ert shows good ! 
transitional Norman details. Its dedication recalls the trans- i 
portation of the l>o<ly of the saintly bishop of landisfarne from ! 
Its shrine at Durham by the monks of that foundation to Lindis- 
fame, when in fear of attack from William the Conqueror. 
They rested here with the c^offin. The modem growth of the 
town is attrihutahlc to the valuable collieries of the neighlxnir- I 
IuxhI, and to manufactures of nails and chains. It is one of the 
most populous mining centres in the county. On the south 
bank of the river is the township and urban district of Cow pen 
(pop. 17,879), with collieries and glass works ; coal is shipped 
from this point by river. 


! Bcdlington (Betlingtun) and the hamlets belonging to it were 
bought by Cutheard, bishop of Durham, lietween 900 and 915. 
and although locally situated in the county of Northumberland 
became part of the county palatine of Durham oyer which 
Bishop Walcher was granted royal rights by William the 
Conqueror. When these rights were taken from Cuthbert 
Tunstall, bishop of Durham, in 1536, Bcdlington among his 
other property lost its special privileges, but was confirmed to 
him in 1541 with the other property of his predecessors. To- 
gether with the other lands of the see of Durham, Bcdlington 
was made over to the ecclesiastical commissioners in 1866. 
13 edlingtonshire was made part of Northumberland for civil 
purposes hy acts of parliament in 1832 and 1844. 

BEDLOE, WILLIAM (1650 1680), Knglish informer, was 
iKim at C'hepstow o*i the 20th of April 1650. He appears to have 
lx*en well educated ; he was certainly clever, and after coming 
to l.ondon in 1670 he became acquainted with some Jesuits 
and was occasionally employed hy them. Calling himself now 
Captain Williams, now' I.ord Gerard or Lord Newport or Lord 
( ornwallis, he travelled from one part of Europe to another ; 
he underwent imprisonments for crime, and Iwcame an expert 
in all kinds of ciiiplii ity. Then in 1678, following the lead of 
'1‘itus Oates, he gave an account of a sup[K)sed fx)pish plot to 
the Knglish government, and his version of the details of the 
murder of Sir K. B. Godfrey was rewarded with £500. Em- 
Injldened hy his success he denounced various Roman C atholics, 
married an Irish lady, and Iiaving become very popular lived 
in luxurious fashion. Afterwards his fortunes waned, and he 
died at Bristol on the 20th of August 1680. llis dying deposi- 
tions, whi(“h wcie taken by Sir P'rancis North, chief justice of 
the ( ommon picas, rcvvalt'd nothing of importance. , Hedloe 
wrote a Narrative ami impartial disrnvery of the horrid Popish 
Plot (1679), hut all his statements are extremely untrustworthy. 

See J Pollock, The Popish Plot (mo)). 

BEDMAR, ALPHONSO DELLA CUEVA, Marquis of (1572- 
1655), Spanish diplomatist, became ambassador to the republic 
of Venice in r6t>7. This was a very important position owing 
to the amount of information concerning ICuropean affairs 
W'hich passed through the hands of the representative of Spain. 
VV^hen Hedmar took up this ap|)ointment, Venice had just con- 
cluded an alliance with P'rance, Switzerland and the Netherlands, 
to counterbalance the jHiwer of Spain, and the ambassador was 
instructed to destroy this league. Assisted by the duke of Ossuna, 
viceroy of Naples, he formed a |)lan to l)ring the city into the power 
of Spain, and the scheme was to he carried out on Ascension Day 
1618. The plot was, however, discovered ; and Bcdmar, pro- 
tected hy his position from arrest, left Venice and went to P’landers 
as president of the council. In 1622 he w’as made a cardinal, 
and soon afterwards l)ccaine bishop of Oviedo, a position which 
he retained until his death, which occurred at Oviedo on the 
2nd of August 1655. The authorship of an anonymous work, 
Squitinio della libertd I'eneta, published at Mirandola in 1612, 
has been attributed to him. 

Some controversy has arisen over the Spanish plot of 1618, 
and some historians have suggested that it only existed in the 
minds of the Venetian senators, and was a ruse for forcing 
Bcdmar to leave Venice. From what is knowm, however, of 
the policy of Spain at this time, it is by no means unlikely that 
such a scheme was planned. 

Set* C. lit* Saint*Real, CEuvies, tome iv. (Paris. 174.5) : P. J- 
rin>sU'y, Discussion historique et ciitique sur la conjuration dc Venise 
(l^iris. i75f>) : P- A. N. R. Dam. HHtoirc de la rlpuhlique de Venise 
(Paris, 1853) : A. Baschet. Histoire de la chancellerie seerdte d ]'enise 
(Paris. 1876). 

BED-MOULD, in architecture, the congeries of mouldings 
which is under the projecting part of almost every cornice, of 
which, indeed, it is a part. 

BEDOUINS {Ahl Bedu, “ dwellers in the open land,'* or 
Ahl el heit, ** people of the tent,” as they call themselves), the 
name given to the most important, as it is the l)est knowm, 
division of the Arab race. The Bedouins are the descendants of 
the Arabs of North .Arabia whose traditions claim Ishmael as 
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their ancestor (see Arabs). The deserts of North Arabia seem 
to have been their earliest home, but even in ancient times they 
had migrated to the lowlands of Egypt and ^yria. The Arab 
conquest of northern Africa in the 7th century a.d. caused 
a wide dispersion, so that to-day the Arab element is strongly 
represented in the Nile Valley, Saharan and Nubian peoples. 
Among the Hamitic-Negroid races the Bedouins have largely 
lost their nomadic character ; but in the deserts of the Nile 
lands they remain much what their ancestors were. Thus the 
name has suffered much ethnic confusion, and is often incorrectly 
reserved to describe such pastoral peoples as the Bisharin, the 
Hadcndoa and the Ababda. This article treats solely of the 
Arabian Bedouin, as affording the purest type of the people. 
'J'hey arc shepherds and herdsmen, reduced to an open-air, roving 
life, partly by the nature of their occupations, parth' by the 
special characteristics of the countries in which they dwell. For, 
while land, unsuited to all purposes except pasture, forms an 
unusually large proportion of the surface in the Arabian territory, 
the prolonged droughts of summer render considerable portions 
of it unfit even for that, and thus continually oblige the herdsmem 
to migrate from one spot to another in search of sufficient 
herbage and water for their beasts. The same causes also involve 
the Bedouins in frequent quarrels with cac’h other regarding the 
use of some particular well or pasture-ground, besides reducing 
them not unfrequenlly to extreme want, and thus making them 
plunderers of others in self-support. Professionally, the Ik'douins 
arc shepherds and herdsmen ; their raids on eac h other or their 
robbery of travellers and caravans are but occasional exceptions 
to the common routine. Their intertribal wars (they vciy 
rarely venture on a conflict with the better armcfl and better- 
organized sedentary population) are rarely bloody ; cattle- 
lifting being the usual object. Private feuds exist, but arc 
usually limited to two or three individuals at most, one of whom 
has perhaps been ridiculed in satirical verse, to which they fire 
very sensitive, or had a relation killed in some previous fra)'. 
But bloodshed is (‘xpensive, as it must be paid for either by 
more bloodshed or ])y blood-money — the diya, whi('h varies, 
according to tlic importance of the person killed, from ten to fifty 
camels, or even more. Previous to Mahomet’s time it was 
optional for the injured trilie either to accept this compensation 
or to insist on blood for blood ; but the I^rophel, though by his 
own account despairing of ei'er reducing the nomad portion of 
his countrymen to law and order, succeeded in establishing among 
them the rule, that a fair diva if offered must be accepted 
Instfinces arc, however, not wanting in Arab history of fiercer 
and more general Bedouin conflicts, in which the destruction, 
or at least the complete subjugation, of one tribe has been 
aimed at by another, and when great slaughter has taken place. 
Such were the wars of Pekr and Thaglel) in the 6th century, 
of Kclb and Howazin in the 8th, of Harl) and Ateba in the 18th. 

The Bedouins regard the f)lun(lering of caravans or travellers 
as in lieu of the custom dues exacted elsewhere. 'I’he land is 
theirs, they argue, and trespassers on it must pay the forfeit. 
Hence whoever can show anything equivalent to a permission 
of entrance into their territory has, in the regular course of 
things, nothing to fear. This permission is obtained by .securing 
the protection of the nearest Bedouin sheik, who, for a politely- 
worded request and a small sum of money, will readily grant 
the pass, in the shape of one or two or more men of his tribe, 
who accompany the wayfarers as far as the next encampment on 
their road, where they hand their charge over to fresh guides, 
equally bound to afford the desired safeguard. In the interior 
of Arabia the pas.sport is given in writing by one of the tf)wn 
governors, and is respected by the Bedouins of the district ; 
for, however impudent and unamenable to law these nomads 
may be on the frontiers of the impotent Ottoman government in 
Syria or the Hejaz, they are submissive enough in other and 
Arab-governe<l regions. But the traveller who ventures on the 
desert strip w'ithout such precautions w'ill be robbed and perhaps 
killed. 

Ignorant of writing and unacquainted with books, the Bedouins 
trust to their memory for everything ; where memory fails, 


they readily eke it out witfi imagination. Hence their own 
assertions regarding the antiquity, numbers, strength, &c., of 
thehr clans are of little worth ; even their genealogies, in which 
they pretend to be eminently versed, arc not to be much depended 
on ; the more so that their own familv names hardly ever exceed 
the limits of a patronymic, whilst the constantly renewed sub- 
divisions of a tribe, and the temporary increase of one branch 
and decrease of another, tend to efface' the t)riginal name of the 
clan. Few tribes now preserve their ancient, or at least their 
historical titles ; and the mass of the Bedouin multitude re- 
sembles in this respect a troubled sea, of which tlic substance is 
indeed always the same, but the surface is continually shifting 
and changing. As, however, no social basis or ties are acknow- 
ledged among them except those of blood and race, certain broad 
divisions are tolerably accurately kept up, the wider and more 
important of which may here be noted. First, the Aneza clan, 
who extend from Syria southward to the limits of Jebel Shammar. 
It is numerous, and, for a Bedouin tribe, well armed. 'I’wo- 
thirds of the Arab horse trade, besides a large traffic in sheef), 
camels, wool, and similar articles, are in their hands. Their 
principal subdivisions are the Sebtid on the north, the Walid Ali 
on the west, and the Ku&la on the .south; these arc generally 
on bad terms with each other. If united, they could muster, 
it is supposed, about 30,000 lances. 'I'hey claim descent from 
Kabi’a. Second, the Shammar Bedouins, whose pasturages lie 
conterminous to those of the Aneza on the east. 'I’heir numbers 
are about the same. 'J’hirdly , in the nortluTii desert, t he 1 1 u wetal 
and Sherarat, eoniparalively small and .savage tribes, 'riierc is 
also the Solibi ( Ian, whii'h, however, is disowned by the Arabs, 
and seems to be of gipsy origin. Next follow, in the western 
desert, the Beni-Ilarb, a powerful tribe, supfHised to miislei 
about 20,000 fighting men. Tluy arc often troublesome lo tlic 
Meccan pilgrims. In the* eastern desert are the Muter, the Beni 
Khalid, and the Ajmans, all numerous ('Ians, ofKm at war with 
each other. To the south, in Nejd itself or on its frontiers, 
are the Jlodial, Ateba, and others. 'Flu'se all belong to the 
“ Mu.stareb,” or northern Arabs. 

The Bedouins of .s(nithern or pure Arab origin are (om- 
paralively few in number, and are, with few exe(‘ptions. even 
poorer and more savage than their northern brethren. Ah 
Morrah, on the confines of Oman, Al-Yam and Kahtan, mw 
Yemen, and Beni-Yas, betwe,en Harik and the l^irsian (lulf, 
are the b(‘.sl known. The total number ot the Bedouin 01 
pastoral population throughout Arabia, including men, women, 
and children, appears not lo exce(;d a million and a half, «)r about 
one fifth of th(j total population. The only tribal authority is 
the “ (‘filer, " or “ sheik,” a title not ne('e.ssarily implying ad* 
VHiM'ed age, but giNen to any one who, on account of birth, 
courage, w(;alth, liberality cir .some oth(*r rjualily, has been 
eho.s(m to the leadership. l)e.s('ent has .something to do with 
rank, but not miK'h, as every individual of the tril)e considers 
himself e(jual to the others ; nor are thi' distinctions of relative 
riches and poverty greatly taken into account. 'I'o th(! ” sheik ” 
all di.sputes are referred ; he is consulted, though not necessarily 
obeyed, on every que stion whii h regards the general affairs of 
the trilKi, wltether in peace or war ; there is no other magis* 
trate, and no law except what he and the other chief men may 
consider proper. But in fact, for most j)er.s(jnal and private 
affairs, every man does pretty much what is right in his own 
ryes. 

All the Bedouins, with the exception of certain tril)es in Syria, 
arc nominally Mahommedan.s, but most pay but slight attention 
to the ceremonial precepts of the Koran ; the five daily prayers 
and the annual fast of Ramadan are not much in favour among 
them : and however near a trilw may be to Mecc a, few of them 
visit it as pilgrims. The militant Wahhabi have, howerver, from 
time to time enforced .some degree of Islamitic ob-servancc among 
the Bedouins of Nejd and the adjoining districts : elsewhere 
Mahommedanism is j^ractically confined to th(* profession of 
the Divim; Unity ; among the remoter and wilder tribes sun- 
worship, tree-worship, and no worship at all, art; not uncommon. 
Some clans even omit the rite of circumcision altogether ; tjthers, 
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like the tribe of Hodeil^ south of Mecca^ perform it after a fashion 
peculiar to themselves. 

Though polygamy is not common among Bedouins^ marriages 
are contracted without any legal intervention or guarantee ; 
the consent of the parties, and the oral testimony of a couple of 
witnesses, should such be at hand, are all that are required ; 
and divorce is equally easy. Nor is mutual constancy much 
expected or observed either by men or women ; and the huslmnd 
is rarely strict hi exacting from the wife a fidelity that he himself 
has no idea of observing. Jealousy may indeed (Kmsionally bring 
about tragic results, Init tms rarely occurs except where pu Wicity, 
to which the Bedouins, like all other Arabs, are very sen.sitivc, 
is involved. Burckhardt writes : “ The Bedouins are jealous of 
their women, but do not prevent them from laughing and talkii^ 
with strangers. It seldom happens that a Bedouin strikes his 
wife ; if he do<*$ so she calls loudly on her wasy or protector, 
who pacifies the husband and makes him listen to reason. . . . 
The wife and daughters perform all domestic business. They 
grind the wheat in the handmill or pound it in the mortar ; 
they prepare the breakfast and dinner ; knead and liake the 
bread ; make butter, fetch water, work at the loom, mend the 
tent-covering . . . while the husband or brother sits before the 
tent smoking his pipe.” A maiden’s honour is, on the other hand, 
severely guarded ; and even too openly avowed a courtship, 
though with the most honourable intentions, is ill looked on. 
But marriage, if indeed so slight and temporary a connexion 
as it is among Bedouins deserves the name, is often merely a 
passport for mutual licence. In other respects Bedouin morality, 
like that of most half-savage races, depends cm custom and 
public feeling rather than on any fixed code or trained conscience, 
and hence admits of the strangest contradictions. Not only are 
lying and exaggeration no reproacfi in ordinary discourse, but 
even deliberate perjury and violation of the most solemn engage- 
ments arc frecjuent occurrences. Not less frequent, however, 
are instances of prolonged lidelity and observance of promise 
carried to the limits of romance. “ The wind,” “ the wood,” 
and ” the honour of the Arabs ” are the most ordinary oaths in 
serious matters ; but even tliese do not give absolute security, 
whil(* a simple verlial engagement will at other times prove an 
inv'iolable guarantee. 'I'hus, too, the extiemc abstemiousness 
of a Bedouin alternates with excessive gorgings ; and, while 
the name and deeds of ” robber ” are hardly a reproach, those of 
“ thief ” are marked by abhorrenc'c and contempt. In patience, 
or rather endurance, both physical and moral, few iledouins 
are deheient ; wariness is juiother quality universally develojied 
by their mode of life. And in spite of an excessive coarseness of 
language, and often of action, gross vice, at lea.st of the more 
del>a.sing sorts tliat dishonour the East, i.s rare. 

Most Bedouins, men and women, are rather undersized ; 
their complexion, especially in the south, is dark ; their hair 
coarse, thick and black ; their eyes dark and oval ; the nose is 
generally acpiiline, and the features well formeil ; the lx:ard and 
moustache arc usually scanty. The men are active, but not 
strong ; the women are generally plain. The dres.s of the men 
consists of a long cotton shirt, opam at the breast, often girt with 
a leatlicrn girdle ; a black or striped cloak of hair is sometimes 
thrown ontf the shoulders ; a handkerchief, folded once, black, 
or strified yellow and red. covers the head, round which it is kept 
in its place by a piece of twine or a twisted hairhand. 1 o this 
costume a pair of tipen sandals is .sometimes added. Under the 
shirt, round the naked waist, a tliin strip of leather plait is wound 
several limes, not ior any special ol)ject, but merely out of 
custom. In his hand a Bedouin almost always carries a slight 
crooked wand, commonly of almond-wood. Among the Bedouins 
of the south a light wrap^ier takes the place of the handkerchief 
on the head, and a loin-cloth that of the shirt. The women 
usually wear wide loose drawers, a long shirt, and over it a wide 
piece of chirk blue cloth enveloping the whole figure and head, 
and trailing on the ground behind. Very rarely does a Bedouin 
woman wear a veil, or ei*en cover her face with her overclook, 
aintenting herself with narrowing the folds of the latter over her 
head on the approach of a stranger. Her wrists and ankles are 


generally adorned with bracelets and rings of blue glass or 
copper or iron, very rarely of silver ; her neck with glass beads ; 
ear-rings are rare, and nose-rings rarer. Boys, till near puberty, 
usually go stark naked ; girls aJso wear no clothes up to the age 
of six or seven. 

On a journey a Bedouin invariably carries with him a light, 
sharp-pointed lancc, the stem of which is made of Persian or 
African cane ; the manner in which this is carried or trailed 
often indicates the tribe of the owner. The lance is the favourite 
and characteristic weapon of the Arab nomad, and the one in the 
use of which he shows the greatest skill. An antiquated sword, 
an out-of-date musket, an ornamented dagger or knife, a coat of 
mail, the manufacture of Yemen or Bagdad, and a helmet, a mere 
iron head-piece, without visor or crest, complete his military 
outfit. 

A Bedouin’s tent consists of a few coverings of the coarsest 
goat-hair, dyed black, and spread over two or more small poles, 
in height from 8 to 9 ft., gipsy fashion. If it be the tent of a 
sheik, its total length may he from 30 to 40 ft. ; if of an ordinary 
person, less than 20 ft. Sometimes a partition separates the 
quarters of the women and children ; sometimes they are 
housed under a lower and narrower covering. A rough carpet 
or mat is spread on the ground ; while camel-saddles, ropes, 
halters, two or three cooking pots, one or two platters, a wooden 
drinking bowl, the master’s arms at one side of the tent, and his 
sjioar stu(‘k in the ground at the door, complete the list of house- 
hold valuables. On striking camp all these are tastened on the 
bac’ks «)f aunels ; the men mount their saddles, the women their 
litters ; and in an hour the blackened stones that served for a 
C(X)king hearth are the only sign of the encampment. For food 
the Bedouin relies on his herds, but rice, vegetables, honey, 
locusts and evtm lizards are at times eaten. 

Bim iooRAi*Hy.— Johann I-utlvvig JturcUharclt, Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabis (1831) ; KcH-slens Xii'hulir, Travels throu}ih 
Arabia (orig. Oenn. edit. 1772). translati-d into Engljsh by RoIktI 
Heron (2 vols., Edinburgh, J792) ; IT. H. Tessiij>, Women of the 
Arabs (New York, 1874) ; \\\ S. Blunt, Bedouin Trthes of the 
huphrntes (1870) ; [.iidy Anne Blunt. JUlftrima^e to Nejd (1881) ; 
lX\smouUns, I.es Tran^ais d'aujourd'hui (Pans, 1898) ; C. IM, 
Doughty, Arabia Dcscita (2 vols., 1888) ; E, Keclus, Les Atahis 
(TJrussels. i8<;8) ; Rev. S. M. Zwemcr, Arabia, the Cradle of Islam 
(i<>oo) ; W. Roi>erl«on Sinitli, Kinship and Marrtaf^e tn Katly Arabia 
(Cambridge, 1885); H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant (J'hil- 
adclphia, 

BEDSORE, a form of ulceration (;r sloughing, occasioned in 
people who, through sickness or old age, are confined to bed, 
resulting from pressure or the irritation of sweat and dirt. 
Bedsores usually occur w hen there is a low condition of nutrition 
of the tissuc.s. The more helpless the [xitient the more liable he 
is to liedsorcs, and especially when he is paralysed, delirious or 
insane, or when suffering from one of the acute sptxific fevers. 
They may occur wherever there is a pressure, more especially 
when any moisture is allowed to remain on the bedding ; and 
thus lack of cleanliness is an important factor in the production 
of this condition. In large hospitals a bedsore is now a great 
rarity, and this, considering the helplessness of many of the 
patients treated, show’s what good nursing can do. The bed 
must be made with a firm smooth mattress ; the undersheet and 
blanket must be changed whenever they become soiled ; the 
drawsheet is spread without creases, and changed the moment it 
!x!Come,s soiled. Preventive treatment must be followed from 
the first day of the illness. This ciinsists in the most minute 
attention to cleanliness, and constant variation in the position 
of the [Mitient. All parts subjected to pressure or friction must 
Ixj frequently washerl with soap and hot water, then thoroughly 
dried with a w^arm soft towel. The part should next be bathed 
in a solution of corrosive sublimate in spirits of wine, and finally 
dusted with an oxide of zinc and stsirch powder. This routine 
should be gone through not less than four times in the twenty-four 
hours in any case of prolonged illness. The pre.ssure may 1x5 
relieved over bony prominences by a water-piUow or by a piece 
of thick felt cut into a ring. Signs of impending bedsores must 
constantly be watched for. Where one threatens, the skin loses 
its proper colour, becoming either a deadly white or a dusky red. 
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and the redness does not disappear on pressure. The surrounding 
tissues become oedematous, and pain is often severe, except in a 
case of paralysis. As the condition progresses further the pain 
ceases. The epidermis now becomes raised as in a blister, and 
finally becomes detached, forming an excoriation and exposing 
the papillae. Even at this late stage an actual ulceration can 
still be prevented if proper care is taken ; but failing this, the 
skin sloughs and an ulcer forms. In treating this, the position 
of the patient must be such that no pressure is ever allowed on the 
sloughing tissue. A hot boracic pad under oil-silk should be 
applied, the affected part being first dusted with iodofonn. 
If, however, the slough is very large, it is safer to avoid wet 
applications, and the parts should l>c dusted with animal charcoal 
and iodoform, and protected with a dry dressing. When the 
slough has separated and the sore is clean, friar’s balsam will 
hasten the healing process. In any serious illness the formation 
of a bedsore makes the prognosis far more grave, and may even 
bring about a fatal issue, either directly or indirectly. 

BEDWORTH, a manufacturing town in the Nuneaton parlia- 
mentary division of Warwickshire, England ; on tlie Nimeaton- 
Coventry branch of the London & North-Western railway, 
1 00 m. north-west from London. Pop. ( i goo) 7 i(>g. A tramway 
connects with Coventry^, and the Coventry canal passes through. 
Coal and ironstone are mined ; there are iron-works, and bricks, 
hats, ribbons and tape and silk are made. Similar industries 
are pursued in the populous district (including the villages 
of Exhall and Eoleshill) which extends southward towards 
C oventry. 

BEE (Sanskrit /f/ta, A.S. Lat. afits), a large and natural 


family of the zoological order Hymvyioptera, cliaractenzed by 
the plumose form t)f many of their liairs, l)y the large size of 
^ the iMsal segment of 

# the foot, which is 

always clongiite and 
in the hindmost limb 
sometimes as bro{td 
-■'-.-T by 

J the d(!velopmt‘nt of a 

— - ing liquid food ; this 

orgUn has Ijcen vari- 
ously interpreted as 
the true insectan 



tongue (hypo- 
pharynx) or as a 
ligula formed by 
fused portions of the 
second maxillae 
(probably the latter). 

Bees arc sjKfcialized 
in correspondence 
with the flowers from 
which they draw the 
bulk of their food 
supply, the flexible 
tongue l)eing used 
for sucking nectar, 
the plumed hairs and 
the modified U^gs (fig. 
7) for gathering pol- 
len. These floral pro- 
ducts which form the 
food of btjcs and of 
their larvae, are in 
most cases collected 


Fig I. — Flonpy-bef {ApU metlifira), n, ^-ud stored by the 
Male (drone) ; h, queen ; c, worker. Twice indu.strious insects : 
natural size. some genera of 

(Aftrr Kenton. Hull , (r.. v) Dn. Knt . K.S. A«r ). UiquilinCS 

or “ cuckoo-parasites,^’ laying their eggs in the nests of other 
Iwes, so that their lau^^ae may feed at the expease of the 
rightful owners of the nest. In a few cases, the f>ara.sitic lx;e- 


grub devours not only the food-supply, but also the larva of 
its host. 

Solilary and Social liees, — Many genera of bees are represented, 
like most other insects, by ordinary males and females, each 
female constructing a nest formed of several chamlxtrs (“ cells ”) 
and storing in each chamber a supply of food for the grub to l>e 
hatched from the egg that she lays therein. Such Inie.s, although 
a number of individuals often make their nests close together, 
are termed “ solitarv^,” their communities diffi'ring in nature 
from those of the “ social " lx»es, among which there are two 
kinds of females — the normal fertile females or ** queens,” 
and those specially modified females with undeveloped ovaries 
(see fig. 6) that are called “ workers ” (fig. i). The workers 



Fig. 2. — Head anri Appendages of Honey-bee (Apts) (magnified 
hixleeii times). 

a. Antenna or feeler. wi, ist maxilla. 

f;, Epipliarvnx, l/>, j>alp. 

mxp. Maxillary palp. I, lagula or " tongue.” 

PfJ> Op]>osite to galeae of 2nd Ilouton or spr^jn of the 

maxillae (labium). lignla. 

CFtfirii Frank R. r'h»‘sliir /lee ttHr fiee^kerptHfi ; 

arc the earliest devclo^xd ofl.spring of the <)uccn, and it is their 
a.ssociated work which renders fios.sible the rise of an insect 
state — a .state which evidently has its origin in the family. 
It is inlere.sting to trace \'ari<*us stages in the elaboration of the 
bee-society. Among the humble- bees ( Uotnbus) tiie wor kers help 
the queen, who takes her .share in the duties of tJic nest ; the 
distinction between rjueen and workers is tlierefiire less absolute 
than in the hive -1 lees {Apis), whose queen, relieved of all nursing 
and building cares by the workers, devotes lier whole energies 
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to egg-laying. The division of labour among the two castes of 
female becomes therefore most complete in the most highly 
oiganized society. 

Structure, — Details of the structure of bees are given in the 
article Hymrnopteka. The feelers (fig. 2, a) are divided into 
“scape” and “flagellum” as in the ants, and the mandibles 
var>' greatly in size and sharpness in different genera. The 
proboscis or “ tongue ” (fig. 2, /) is a hollow organ enclosing 
an ou^rowth of the body-cavity which is filled with fluids 
and with its flexible under-surface capable of invagination or 
protrusion. Along this surface stretches a groove which is sur- 
rounded by thickened cuticle and practically formed into a 
tul>e by numerous fine hairs. Along this channel the nectar is 
drawn into the pharynx and passes, mixed with saliva, into the 
crop or “ honey -bag ” ; the action of the saliva changes the 
.saccharose into dextrose and levulose, and the nectar becomes 


in each of which an egg is laid and a supply of food stored up. 
J. H. Fabre has found that in the nests of some species of Osmia 
the young bee developed in the first-formed cell, if (as often 
happens) she emerges from her cocoon before the inmates of 
the later cells, will tr\' to work her way round these or to bite 
a lateral hole through the bramble shoot ; should she fail to 
do this, she will wait for the emergence of her sisters and not 
make her escape at the price of injury to them. But when 
Fabre substituted dead individuals of her own species or live 
larvae of another genus, the Osmia had no scruple in destroying 
them, so as to bite her way out to air and liberty. 

The leaf-cutter bees {Megachile) — wdiich differ from Andrena 
and Halictus and agree with Osmia, Apis and Bombus in having 
elongate tongues — cut neat circular disks from leaves, using 
them for lining the cells of their underground nests, 'rhe 
carpenter-bees {Xylneopa and allied genera), unrepresented 


honey, which the bee regurgitates for storage in the cells or for ! in the British Islands, though widely distributed in w^armer 
tlie feeding of the grubs. The sting (fig. 6, pg, st,) of female ! countries, make their nests in dry wood. 'Fhe habits of X, 
bees is usually highly specialized, but in a few genera it is reduced ! violaeea, the commonest ICuropean species, were minutely 
and useless. | descrilx‘d in the i8th century in one of K. A. F. de R^‘aiimur's 

Many modifications in details of structure may be observ^ed I memoirs. This bee cxca^^ates several parallel galleries to W'hich 
within the family. The tongue is bifid at the tip in a few genera ; [access is gained by a cylindrical hole. In the galleries are 

usually it is pointed and varies greatly in length, being com- j situated the (tIIs, s<*parated from one another by transverse 

paratively short in long in the humble-lxes ! partitions, which are formed of chips of wood, cemented by 

and longest in Euglossa, a tropical American genus of solitary j the salivji of the bee. 

bees. I'he legs, which are so hip;hly nuKlificd as ])ollen-carriers ' Among the .soliUiry bees none has more remarkable nesting 

in the higher bees, are comparatively .simple in certain primitive ' habits than the mason bee {ChaUcodoma) represented in the 
genera. 'I'he hairy covering, so notable in the hive bee and ^ .south of bVance and described at length by Fabre. The female 
esfjeeially in humble-bees, is greatly reduced among bees that constriu ts on a .stone a series of eells, built of cement, which 
follow a parasith' mode of life. she compounds of particles (»f earth, minute stones and her 

Early stages. - As is usual where an abundant food supfdy own saliva. ICach (‘ell is provided with a store of honey and 
is provided for the young insects, the larvae ot bees (tig. SL.) pollen Ixside which an (jgg is laid ; and aft(‘r eight or nine cells 

j have been siieee.ssively Iniilt and stored, the whole is covered 
by a donu‘-like mass ol cement. Fabre hmnd that a ChaUcodoma 
■ removed to a distance of 4 kilometres from the nest that she was 
; building, found her way back without difficulty to the exact 
; .spot, but if the nest were removed but a few yards from its 
I fonner position, the bee seemed no longer able to recognize it, 
.sometimes passing over it, or even into the unfinished (ell, and 
then lca\'ing it to visit again uselessly the place whence it had 
been movtul. She would a(Tept willingly, h(;we\er, another 
nest placed in the exa('t sjm)! where her own had been. If the 
unfinished cell in the old nest hiid been only just begun, while 
that in the substituted nest were nearly completed, the bee 
Fk;. 3, barva and Puj>a of Apis (magnified four tiuK s). would add so much material as to make the cell much larger 
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I than the normal size, her instinct (‘vidently being to do a certain 
I amount of building w'ork before filling the cell with food. 'J'he 
: food, too, is always placed in the cell after a fixed routine — first 
honey disgorged from the mouth, then pollen brushed off the 
hairs Ix^neath the body (fig. 7, c) after which the two substances 


arc degraded maggots ; they have no legs, but possess fairly are mixed into a paste. 

w(‘ll-developed heads. The suciTssive cuticles that are cast Inquili ties and Parasites, — The working bees, such as have been 

a.s grow th proceeds are delicate in texture and sometimes mentioned, are vic'timized by bees of other genera, which throw 
separate from the underlying ruti(’le without being stripped upon the industrions the Uisk of providing for the young of 
off. 'riu* maggots may pass no exiTcment from the intc.stine 1 the idle. The nests of Andrena, for example, are haunted by 
until they have eaten all their store of focnl. When fully grown the black and yellow species of Xomado, whose females lay their 
the final larval ciiti('le is shed, and the “free” pupa (fig. 3, N) eggsin the foo(i provided for the larva of the. According 
revcided. The larvae of some bees spin cocoons (fig. 3, co) to Jl. Friese, the relations between the host and the in(quiline 
before pupation. arc quite friendly, and the insects if they meet in the nest- 

Nests of Solitary Bees, — Hees of different genera vary consider- galleries courteously get out of each other’s w'ay. 1 >. Sharp, 
ably in the site and arrangement of their nests. Many — like in commenting on this strange behaviour, points out that the 
th(' cmnmon “ solit^ry ” Ix^es Halictus and Andrena— hiirroyi \ host can have no idea why the inquiline haunts her nest. “ Why 


in the gnaind ; the holes (»f s|X'('ies of Andrena are commonly 1 then should the Andrena feel alarm ? If the species of Nomada 
seen in springtime oixning on sandy banks, grassy lawns or attack the species of Andrena too much, it brings about the 
gnivel paths. Dur knowleclge of such bees is due to the ol>ser\'a- destruction of its own species more certainly tlian that of the 
tions of F. Smith. 11 . Frie^te, ('. Verhoeff and others. The nest Andrena."* 

may be simple, or, more frequently, a complex excavation, cells More violent in its methods is the larva of a Stelis, whose 
oixning off from the entrance or from a main p*is.sage. Some- operations in the nest of Osmia leucomelana have been studied 
times the {xissagt* is the conjoint wi^rk of many liees W'hose cells by Verh(xff. The female Stelis lays her eggs earlier than the 
are groupi'd along it at convenient distan(Ts apart. Other lx*es, Osmia, and towards the bottom of the foocl-mass ; the egg of 
the species of Osmia for example, choose the hollow stem of a the Osmia is laid later, and on the surface of the fmxl. Hence 
bramble or other shrub, the female forming a liiKar series of cells the two eggs are at opposite ends of the food, and both lar\ae 
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feed for a time without conflict, but the Sielis^ being the older, 
is the larger of the two. Finally the parasitic larva attacks 
the Osmia, and digging its mandibles into its victim’s head 
kills and eats it, taking from one lo two days for the completion 
of the repast. 

Social Bees , — The bees liitherto described arc “solitary,” 
all the individuals being either males or unmodified females. 
Tlie most highly developed of the long-tongued bees are “ social ” 

species, in wliich 
the females are 
differentiated 
into egg-laying 
queens and 
(usually) infer- 
tile “ workers ” 
(fig. 6). Verhoeff 
has discussed 
the rise of the 
“ social ” from 
the “ solitary '' 
condition, and 
points out that 
for tl\e forma- 
tion of an insect 
community three 
conditions are necessary^ — a nest large enough for a number 
of individuals, a close grouping of the cells, and an associa- 
tion between mother and daughters in the winged state. 
For the fulfilment of this last condition, the older insects of tlie 
new generation must emerge from the cells while the mother is 
still occupied with the younger eggs or larvae. One species of 
llaliftus nearly reaches the desired stage ; but the first young 
bees to appear in the [)erfcct state are males, and when the 
females emerge the mother dies. 

Among the serial bees the mother and daughter-insects 
co-operate, and they differ from the “ solitary ” groups in the 
nature of their nest, the cells (fig. 25) of which are formed of 
wax secreted by special glands (fig. 5) in the bee’s abdomen, 
the wax being pressed out between the segmental sclerites in 
the form of plates (fig. 4), which are worked by the legs (fig. 7) 
and jaws into the requisite shape. In our well-known hive-bee 
{Al)is) and humble-bees (Bombus) the wax glands are ventral 




Fig. 4. — Under Side o1 Worker, carrying Wax 
Scales (in;ignilied ill roe times). 

(From Cliesliire's fiees an J /ife-keffinji.) 


distinction between queen and worker is not always clear among 
humble-liees, the female insects varying in size and in the develop- 
ment of their ovaries. If any mishap l)efall the queen, the workers 
can sometimes keep the community from dying out. In autumn 
niales are produced, as well as young queens. The community 
is broken up on the approach of winter, the males and workers 
perish, and the young (jueens after hibernation start fresh nesU 
in the succeeding year. 

The appearance of the heavy-bodied luiiry Bomhi is well 
known. They are closely “ mimicked ” by bees of the genus 
Psiihyrus, which often share their nests, ’'i'hese Psithyri have 
no pollen - carrying 
structures on the 
legs and their grubs 
are dcj)endcnt for 
their food - supply 
on the la) lours of 
the Bombiy though, 
according to 10. 

H offer’s observa- 
tions, it seems tlmt 
the female Psithyrus 
builds her own cells. 

'I'lu* colonies of 
Bom bus illustrate 
the rise of the 
iiHjuiline habit. 

Many of tlie species 
arc very variable 
and have been 
(lifTerentiated into 
rai'es or varieties. 

F. W. L. Sladen 
state.s tliat a (|ueen 
belonging to tin* 
tnrginalis form of 
Bo mbits' ter resins 
often invades a nest 
belonging to the 
lucorum form, kills 
the rightful queen, 
and takes po.sscssi ( in 
of the nest, getting 
the lucorum workers 
to rear her y oung. 

In the nests ol 
Bomhi are found 
various beetle 
larvae that li\'e as 
inquilines or para- 
sitc.s, and also mag- 
gots ol drone-flies 
( Volucella), which 
act as scavengers ; 
the Volucella-fly is 
usually a “ mimic 
vades. 
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Fig. 5. -Abdominal Plate (worker of Apis), under side, third 
segment (magnified twenty times). W, wax -yielding surface, 
covering true gland : s. septeni, or rarina ; wh, webbe-d hairs. 

(From Cheshire’s Hefs and Hee -keeping.) 

in position, hut in the “ stingless ” bees of the tropics {Trigona 
and Melipona) they arc dorsal. A colony of humble-liecs is 
started in spring by a female “ queen ” which ha.s survived the 
winter. .She starts h(^r nest underground or in a surface. deprc.s- 
sion, forming a number of waxen cells, roughly gloliular in sluipe 
and arranged irregularly. The young females (“ workers ”) 
that develop from the eggs laid in tliese early cells assist the 
queen by building fresh cells and gathering food for .storage 
therein. The queen may lie altogether relieved of the work 
of the tiest as the season advances, so that she can devote all 
her energies to egg-laying, and the colony grows rapidly. The 


'J'h(‘ stingless ” bees (Trigoua) of the tropi('s have the parts 
of the sting reduced and usele.ss for piercing. As though to 
compensate for the loss of this means ol defence, the mandibles 
are very jKiwerful, and some of the bi-es construct tubular 
entrances to the nest with a series of constrictions easy to lujld 
against an enemy. Tlu^ habits of llie Hrazilian species ol these 
bees have been de.scribed in detail by II. von Jhcring, w'ho points 
out that their wax glands are dorsal in position, not ventral as 
in Bombas and Apts. 

With ApiSy the genus rif Uie hive-bee, we come to the most 
highly-specialized members of the family- -beltt r known, ix i haps, 
than any othc-r insects, on account of the long rjomestication of 
many" of the .species or races. In A pts the workers dif/er structur- 
ally from the queen, who neither builds cells, gathers food, nor 
tends brood, an<l is therefore without tin* special organs ada|il<'<l 
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for those functions which are possessed in perfection by the 
workers. Tlie differentiation of queen and workers is correlated 
with the habit of storing food supplies, and the consequent 
permanence of the community, which finds relief for its surplus 
population by sending off a swarm, consisting of a queen and a 
number of workers, so that the new community is already 
specialized both for r^roduction and for lalxuir. 

The workers of Apis may be capable (fig. 6, C) of laying eggs 
— ^necessarily unfertilized — which always give rise to males 
(‘^drones*’), and, since the researches of J. Dzierzon (1811- 
1906) in 184H, it has been believed that the queen bee lays 
fertilized eggs in cells appropriate for the rearing of queens or 



Fk;. 7. Motlifications in tlio Legs of Bees. 


A. a-d, llivr lH*f {Apt'i). m)tcli in tars.1l segment for 

H. / Simgh-ss luM* i U*aniiiK (ot’kT. 

('. A Hiimblr-U-f* {Hombus). #•. Ti]) ol intorinediato shin with 

a. j.h. Outci MOW ui hind log. sjun. 

b. ff, I. limor view. c, l*'oiithorod hairs with pollen 

d. I'tirr log 111 Apts showing grams, inaguiliod. 

(Uiei I i/t, U.S. Uepi. vol. 6- 

workers, and unfertilized eggs in “ drone-cclls/’ virgin reproduc- 
tion or parthenogenesis being therefore a normal factor in the 
life of these insects. F. Dickel and others have lately claimed 
that fertilized egg^ can give rise to either queens, workers or 
males, aecording to the food supplied to the larvae and the 
influence t)f supposed “ sex-produring glands possessed by 
the nurstvworkers. Dickel states that a (»crman male t»ee 
mated with a female of the Italian race transmits distinct 
paternal characters to hybrid male off.spring. A. W'eismann, 
however, doubts these conclusions, and having found a sperm- 
aster in every i>ne of the eggs that he examined from worker- 
cf'lls, and in only one out of 27a eggs taken from drone-cells, 
he supports Dzierzon s view, explaining the single exception 
mentioned above as a mistake of the queen, she having laid 


inadvertently this single fertilized egg in a drone instead of in a 
worker cell. 

The cells of the honeycomb of Apts are usuaUy hexagonal in 
form, and arranged in two scries back to back (figs. 3, 25). 
Some of these cells are used for storage, oIIkib for the rearing of 
broofl. The cells in which workers arc reared are smaller than 
those appropriate for the rearing of drones, while tlie “ royal 
cells,” in which the young queens are developed, are large in 
size and of an irregular oval in form (fig. 25). It is believed that 
from the nature of the cell in which she is ovipositing, the queen 
derives a reflex impulse to lay the appropriate egg — fertilized 
in the queen or worker cell, unfertiliz^ in the drone cell, as 
previously mentioned. Whether the fertilized egg shall develop 
into a queen or a worker depends upon the nature of the food. 
All young grubs are at first fed with a specially nutritious food, 
discharged from the workiT’s stomach, to which is added a diges- 
tive secretion derix'cd from sjx'cial salivarj' glands in the worker's 
head. If this “ royal jelly ” continue to be given to the grub 
throughout its life, it will grow into a queen ; if the ordinary 
mixture of honey and digested pollen be substituted, as is 
usually the case from the fourth day, the grub will become a 
worker. The workers, who control the polity of the hive (the 
“queen” being exceedingly “limited” in her monarchy), 
arrange if possible' that young queens shall develop only when 
the population of the hive has become .so congested that it is 
desirable to send off a swarm. When a young queen has emei^cd, 
she stings her royal sisters (still in the pupal stage) to death. 
Previous to the emergencci of the young queen, the old queen, 
prevented by the workers from attacking her daughters, has led 
off a swarm to find a now home elsewhere. The young queen, 
left in the old home, mounts high into the air for her nuptial 
flight, and then returns to the hive and her duties of cgg-la)'ing. 
The number of workers increases largely during the summer, 
and so hard do th(‘ insi*('ts work that the life of an individual 
may last only a few weeks. On the approach of winter tlie 
males, having no further function to perform for the community, 
are refused food-supplies by the workers, and arc cither excluded 
or banished from the hive to perish. Such rulldcss habits of the 
bec-rommon wealth, no less than the altruistic labours of the 
workers, arc adapted for the survival and dominiuice of the 
.species. The struggle for life may deal hardly with the indi- 
vidual, but it results — to (jiiote Darwin's well-known title— in 
“ the preservation of favoured races." 

Hihlioouaphy. “'More ha'i Imvii writlin on bees, and especially uii 
the genus Apt's, than on any iJther group <>i insects. The classical 
observ.itions of Reaumur, Mtmotres pour servir d I'histour r/rv 
insectes, vols. v., vi. (Paris, 1740--1742}, and F. Huber’s Xouvelles 
vhsrtvations sur les aheillcs (Gendve, 1702) will nev('r be forgot t <*n ; 
they have been matched in recent limes by J.H. Fabre’s Souvenirs 
cnionwlo^taues (Fans, i87y 'i89i); and M. MaeUTlinck's poetic yt 
scienliftc l.a Vt& das ahailles (Paris, 1901). Among writeis on the 
solitary and paraisitic species may be specially mentioncil h'. Smith, 
HxmenofUera in tha British Museum (London, 1853-1859) ; H. Fiu-sc. 
Zool. Jahrb, Syst., iv. (1891) ; J. P6rcz, Actes Soc, jBordeuuA, xlvin. 
(1895) ; and C, Verhoeff, Zool, Jahrb. Syst,, vi. (1892). J'or the 
scx-ial species we have valuable juipcrs by E. Hoffer, Mitt. Xcitui- 
tvis\ni. Ver. Staiermarh, xxxi. (r88i) ; H. von Jhering. Zool. Jahrh. 
Svst.. xix. (1003) ; and others. I'or recent controvt'rsy on paiiheno 
genesis in the hive-bee, see J. Perez. Ann. Sci. Nut. Zool. (o), mi. 
(1878) : F. Dickel, Zool, Ati::., xxv. (1001). and Aiuiiom. Au;:etf:rt. 
XIX. (1902); A. IVtriiiikevu.h, Zoolog. Jahrb. Anal., xiv. (1901); 
and .\. Weismann. Anatom. .Imetgcr. xviii. (1901). F. R. ('heshin 's 
Bees ami Bee keeping (London. 1885-1888^ and T. W. Cowan's 
Honey Bee (jnrl ed., 1904), are invaluable tt> the naturalist, and 
conlaiti e.\tensive bibliographies of Apis. I>. Sharp’s summary in the 
Camltridge Xalural History, vol. vi.. should be consuUeil for further 
information on liees generall)-. Hritwh liees are described in the 
catalogues of Smith, mentioned above, and by Ti. Saunders, The 
Hvmenopiera of the British Islands (London. 1896). (G. H. C.) 

Bke-Kkeping 

Bee-keeping, or the cultivation of the honey-liec as a source 
of income to those who practise it, is known to have exi-sted 
from the most ancient times. Poets, philosophers, historians 
and naturalists (among whom may be mentioned Virgil, Aristotle, 
Cicero and Pliny) have eulogized the bee as unique among 
insects, endowed by nature with wondrous gifts beneficial to 
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everything connected with bee -cruft bus 


mankind in a greater degree than any other creature of the 
insect world. We are told that some of these ancient scientists 
passed years of their lives studying the wonders of bee-life, and 
left accurate records of their observations, which on many points 
^ree with the investigations of later observers. As a forcible 
illustration of the manner in which a colony of bees was recog- 
nized as the embodiment of government by a chief or ruler, in the 
earliest times of which there is any existing record, it may be 
mentioned that on the sarcophagus containing the mummified 
remains of Mykerinos (now in the British 
^ A Museum and dating Imck 3633 years B.c.) 

\ if ]/' found a hieroglyphic bee (fig. 8) 

\[V^ representing the king of J^ower Egypt. 

Tn dealing with the practical side of bee- 
^ (ffl keeping as now understood, it may be said 

g that, compared with the methods in vogue 

the king of £)wi:r during the first decade of the 19th centurj^ 
Egypt ; from the or even within the memory of men still 
coftiu of Mykerinos, living at the beginning of the 20th, it 
Museum^* (Eniish modern locomotive to the st^e- 

coach of a previous generation. Almost 
e\ cry thing connected with bee -craft has been revolution- 
ized, and apiculture, instead of being classed with such homely 
rural ticc upations as that of the country housewife who carries a 
few eggs weekly to the market -town in her basket, is to-da}'' 
regarded in many countries as a pursuit of considerable import- 
ance. Remarkable progress has also been made in 
mr/Ajr. queen-rearing, and in improving the common 

or native bee by judicious crossing with the best 
foreign races, selected nuiinly for hardiness, working qualities 
and the prolific capacity of th(‘ir <|ueens. American bee-breeders 
are conspicuous in this resf)cct, extensive ajjiarics being exclu- 
sively devoted to Iht* business t)f rearing cjueens by the thousand 
for sale and export. 

On tlie Euro|)ean continent queen-rearing apiaries are plentiful, 
but less attention is paid there to hybridizing tluin to keeping the 
respective races pure. In England also, some bee-keepers include 
flueen-rearing as part ’of their business, while one large apiary 
on the south coast is exclusively devoted to the rearing oi tjneen 
bees on the latest scientific system, and to breeding by selection 
from sucli races as are most suited to the exceptional climatic 
conditions of the country. 

Extensive ap)iaries have been established on the American 
continent, some containing from 2000 to 3500 colonics of bees, 
and in these honey is kirvested in hundreds of tons yearly. 
The magnitude of the bee industr>" in the United States may be 
judged from the fact of a single bee-farmer located in California 
having harvested from 150,000 lb of lujney in one year from 
2000 stocks of bees, and, as an instance ()f the enormous weight 
of honey obtainable from good hives in that favoured region, the 
same farmer secured 60,000 11) of ( omb-honey in one season from 
his Ijest 300 colonies. This is [)robably the maximum, and the 
hi\'cs w'cre necessarily locatecl in separate apiaries some few 
miles apart in ortler to avoid the evils of overstocking, but all 
in the midst of thousands of acres of honey-yielding flowers. 
Results like the above comr)ared with those of the skeppist bee- 
keejxir of former days, who was well pleased with an average 
of 20 to 25 lb per hive, may be regarded as wonderful, but 
they are matters of fact. The consumption of honey 
as an article of food has also largely increased of late 
years; a recent computation shows that from 100 to 
125 million lb of honey, representing a money value of from 
eight to ten million dollars, is consumed annually in the United 
States alone. Many of the larger bee-fanners of the United 
States of America and Canada han'est from 50,000 to 60.000 lb 
of honey in a single season, and some of them sell the whole 
crop direct to consumers. 

It is a notable fact that in the United Suites, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and indeed all English-speaking countries outside 
the United Kingdom, honey is far more extensively used than 
it is there as an article of daily food. The natural result of this 
is that the trade in honey is conducted, in those countries, on 


entirely different lines from those followed in the British Isles, 
where honey production as an occupation lias, until quite recent 
years, been regarded as too insignificant for official notice in any 
form. The value of t he bee industry is now recognized, 
however, by the British government os worth)- of state 
aid, in the promotion of teclinical instruction connected 
with agricul ture. On the America n continent apiculture 
is officially re(x»gnized by the respective states' governments ; 
and by the federal government at Washington it is taken into 
account as a section of the Agricultural Department, witli fully 
equipped experimental apiaries and qualified professors engaged 
therein for eduaitional work. In several Canadian provinces 
also, the public funds are used in promoting the bee industry in 
various ways, mainh' in combating the bee-disease known as 
“ foul brood.’’ In New Zealand the government of the colony 
has displai'cd the most praiseworthy earnestness and vigour in 
promoting apiculture. State-aided apiaries liavc been established 
under the supcr\dsion of a skilled bee-keeper, who travels over 
the colony giving instruction in practical bt^e-work at the public 
schools, and forming cla.sscs at various centres where pupils are 
taught bee-keeping in all its branches. 

Jn 1-1 u rope similar jirogress is observable ; technical schools, 
w'ith well-equipped apiaries attached, are supjiorted b\- the 
state, and in them the science and practice of modern bet^-keeping 
is tiiught free by scientists and practical experts. Institutions 
of this kind have been established in Ciermany, Russia, 
Switzerland and elsewhere, all tending in the same tlireelion, 
\ iz. the cultivation of the honey-bee as an appreciabh- sourtM' oi 
income to the farmer, the peasant cultivator, and dwellers in 
districts where bee-forage is abundant and, if unvisited In* the 
bee, lies wasting its sweetness on the desert air. It may be 
safely said that the value of llu- bee to the fruit-grower and the 
markcl-gartlencr has been jjroved beyorul dispute ; and the 
technical instruction now afforded bv county councils in the rural 
districts of England has an apf>recial)le effect. In proof 
thereof, we may (|ut)le the? aist- of an extensi^ e grower 
in the midland counties — sending fruit to the London rerf/z/w*. 
market in tons--whost 5 crop of gooseberries in<'rease<J 
nearlS’’ fourfold aftiT establishing a number of slocks of bees in 
close pr(»xiinitv to the gooseberry- bushes. 'I'lu* fruit orehards 
and raspberry fields of Kent are also known to be greatly bene 
filed l)y the numerous colonies of bees owned by more than 3000 
bee-keepers in tlie ( ounly. 'I’he important pari plu) ed by the 
l)ee in the economy of nature as a fertilizer is shown in fig. 9. 

In the United Kingdom the prevailing conditions, cliiuatif 





Eio. 9,- A, Raspberry {Jitihus idarus, orck'i liosunav), Iw-iiv: 
Jcrlilizctl. B, Ciu.> srctiuii. 


A, Flowci, inagiufied twice. LI, Sfclioiitluout'lj tow, f)r 
p, p. I'ctals. ((■) anU drupe ls (I>). 

a, a. Anther^. nd. Un(erlilir<‘d jinijwl 

A, Stirrina. ws. Withered sligmu. 

no, Nvctar>’ openings. 

Hi,, NecUir cells. 

I), Drupels. ^ 

(KioiiJ I’hf shiic’'. I'n'i amf Hce-keephtf', Hiientifii and Pynttunl) 

and i)therwi.se, with regard to apiculture — as well as the lack of 
sufficient natural laie-forage for large apiaries- are such as to 
preclude the possibility of establishing apiaries on a scale com- 
parable with those located in less confined land.s. On tlie other 
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hand, even in England the value of bee-keeping is worthy of 
recognition as a minor industry connected with such items of 
agriculture as fruit -growinij, market -gardening or poultry- 
raising. 11)0 fact that British honey is second to none for 
quality, and that the British market is eagerly sought by the 
Ijce-keepers of other nationalities, has of late impressed itself 
on the minds of thinking men. Moreover, their views are con- 
firmed by the constant references to bees and the profits obtain- 
able from Ixic-keeping in the leading papers on all sides. This 
newly-aroused interest in the subject is no doubt to a laige extent 
fostered by the grants in aid of technical instruction afforded by 
county councils in rural districts. Ibe British Bee- 
keepers* AssiK'ialion (instituted in 1874) has Ixien 
untiring in its efforts to raise the standard of efficiency 
tloHM, among those who are desirous of (|ualifyiug as experts 
and teachers of Ixic-keeping on modern methods. Ibis body had 
for its first president the distinguished naturalist Sir John 
l^ubhock (Lord Avebury). Sul)se(|uently the liaroncss Burdett- 
( butts accepted the offu:e in the year 1878, and wiis re-elected 
annually until her death in 190O. During this time she presided 
at its me'*tings and took an active part in its work, until advanc- 
ing years prcv'cnted her attendance, but her interest in the 
welfare of the association was maintained to the last. Branch 
societies of bee-keepers were established throughout the English 
counties, mainly by the (‘fforls of the parent body in London, 
with the object of seruring co-o[HTiition in promoting the sale 
of honey, and showing the most modern methods of 
B 99 Uttd producing it in its most attractive form at exhibitions 
ahawt, held for the pur[)ose. Nearly the whole of these county 
societies affiliated with the central association, paying 
an afliliatiou fee yearly, and receiving in return the .silver medal, 
bronze medal and eerlificate of the association, to be offered as 
prizes for competition at the annual county shows. Other ad- 
vantagi's are given in connexion with the qualifying of experts, 
&’c.. while nearly all the county associations in the United 
Kingdom employ (jiialifled men who visit members in spring 
and autumn for the purpose of examining hives and giving 
advice on ]x*e management to those needing it. Another 
advantage of membership is the use of a “ county 
label ” for affixing to each section of honey in comb, 
or jar of extracted honey, offert'd for sale by memlx*rs. 
'fhese labels arc numlx'red (onsecutively, and thus afford a 
guanintee of the genuinene.ss and (juality of the honey, the lalx?l 
enabling purchasers to trace the producer if needed. The 
British Bee-keepers’ A.ssociatioii is an entirely philanthropic 
body, the only objei-t of its members being to promote all that 
is go(»d in Briti.sh I >ee keeping, and to “ teach humanity to that 
industrious little labourer, the honey -liee.” Bee-appliance j 
manufacturers are not eligible for membership of its ctaincil, 
nor are those who make bee-keeping their main business ; thus 
no profe.ssional jealousies can pos.sibly arise. In this respect the 
association appears to stand alone among the lx»e-keepers' 
societies of the w-orld. There are many equally benefieial 
societies, framed on different lines, existing in Germany, France, 
Russia and Switzerlanil, but they are mainly co-operative bodies 
instituted for the general benefit of members, who are without 
exn'piion either bee-keepers on a im»re or less extensive scale, 
or scientists interested in the study of insect life, 

fhe bee-keepers* assrK'iations of the United States, C'anada 
and most of the British colonies, an'— like those last mentioned 
aho\’e formeil for the sole and laudable jnirpose of prom(»ting 
the business interests of their members, the latter being either 
bee-farmers or Ixe-appliance manufai'turers. I'hus they make 
no pretension of any Init biisine.ss discussions at their confer- 
ences, an<l much benefit to all concerned follows as a jnatler of 
eour.se. In fact, we find enthusiastic bee men and women 
travelling several humlreds of miles and devoting time, money 
and lab«>ur in attending conferences of bee-keepers in America, 
while the proceedings usually last for several days and are 
largely attended. The extent of the industry compared with 
that of Great Britain is so great that it fully accounts for the 
difference in procedure of the respective associations. 
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As a natural consequence of this activity, the trade in bee- 
appliance making has assumed enormous proportions in the 
United States, where extensive factories have been 
established ; one firm — employing over 500 hands, 
and using electric-power machinery of the most modem 
type — being devoted entirely to the manufacture of 
bee-goods and apiarian requisites. From this establishment 
alone the yearly output is about 25,000 bee-hives, and upwards 
of 100 millions of the small wooden Ixixes used for holding comb- 
honey. 'I’he most 
generally approved 
form of this box is 
know'n as the 
“1-1!) section,** 
made from a strip 
of wood i in. thick, 

2 in. w^lde, and of 
such length that 
when folded by 
joining the morticed 
and tenoned ends 
A B (fig. 10) it 
forms the section or 
box C, measuring 
41" X 4]" X 2" when 
('omplete, and holds 
about 1 lb of comb-honey when filled by the bees and ready 
for table use. The V-shaped groove D (cut across and partly 
through the wood) shows the joint when in the flat, and 1". the 
same joint w'hen closed for use. All the section boxes used in 
the United Kingdom are made in the U.S.A. or in Canada from 
the timber known as [>assw'ood, no native w^ood being suitable 
for the purpose. 

I)a>clopment of the Movable-frame Hive. - The dome-shaped 
straw skep of our forefathers may be regarded as the typical 
bee-hive of all time and of all civilized countries ; 
indeed, it may with truth be said that as a healthy 
and convenient home for the honey-bee it has no equal. 

A swarm of bees hived in a straw skep, the picturesque little 
domicile known the w'orld over as the personification of industry, 
will furnish their home with waxen combs in form and shape so 
admirably adapted to their requirements as to need no improve- 
ment by man. \V*hy the circular form was chosen for the skej) 
need not be irKjuireci into, beyond .saying that its shape conforms 
to that ot a swarm, as the bees usually hang clustered on the 
branch of a neighbouring tree or bush after issuing from the 
parent hi\ e. Fig. ii shows a straw skep in section, and explains 


i-ft Sfction ” wcM)cl**n box for 
lioldint' Cotiib-honoy. 

(Rcilrtiwn the A h C of Bee-CuHute, piihlishcil by 
o, r.s.A.) 


lilt. A. I KiH>t C'u., Medina, Ohio, 



Ftt. tt.-' straw skep in section, showini; arrangement of ('ombs 
('«calc i'q). 

A. \'erticiil section. p, Pollen. B. Horizontal section. 

fh. Floor board. h. Honey. sh, Skep-side. 

e, Entrance. //». Feeding hole. r. r. Combs. 

hr. Brood. hs, hs. Bee spaces. sc, si . Store ct)m!)S. 

bs, hs. Bee .spaces. 

(From Chesliin*X Htts anti Scientijic ami Pt actual.) 

itself as illiistniting the admirable way in which the bees furnish 
their dwelling. The vertical section (A) shows the lower portion 
of the combs devoted to brood-rearing, the higher and thicker 
combs being reserved for honey, and midway between the brocid 
and food is stored the pollen required for mixing with honey in 
feeding the lar\ac. It will be seen how well the upper part of 
the combs are fitted for bearing the weight of stores they contain. 
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and how the lower portion allows the bees to cluster around the 
tender larvae and thus maintain the warmth necessary during its 
metamorphosis from the egg to the perfect insect. The hori- 
zontal section (B) with equal clearness demonstrates the bee's 
ingenuity in economizing space, showing how the outer combs 
are used exclusively for stores, and, as such, may be built of 
varying thickness as more or less storage room is required. The 
straw skep has, however, the irredeemable fault of fixed combs, 
and the gradual development of the movable-frame 
of to-day may be saici to have first appeared in 
MvJl "**1789 with the leaf-hive of Huber, so called from its 
opening like the leaves of a book. Prior to that date 
wooden box-hives of various shapes had been adopted by 
advanced bee-masters anxious to increasti their output of honey, 
and by enthusiastic naturalists di‘siroiis of studying and in- 
\'estigating the w^onders of bee-life apart from the iitilibirian 
standpoint. Foremost among the latter was the distinguished 
Swiss naturalist and bee-keeper, Francois Huber, who was led 
to construct the leaf-hive bearing his name after experimenting 
with a single comb observatory hive recommended by Reaumur. 
Huber found that although he could induce swarms to occupy 
the glass-sided single frame advised by Reaumur, if the frame 
w'as fitted with ready-built pieces of comb patched together 
before hiving the sw'arm, tlui experiment was successful, while 
if left to themselves the bees built small combs across the space 
between the sheets of glass, and the desired inspection from the 
outside was thus rendered impossible. He also gathered that the 
abnormal conditions forced upon the bees by a ready -built single 
comb might so turn aside their natural instincts as to render his 
investigations less trustw'orlhy than if conducted uncler perfectly 
natural conditions ; so, in order to remove all doubt, he decided 
to have a series of wooden frames made, measuring 12 in. sq., 
each of rather more than tlie ordinal')* width allow’ed for brood- 
combs. These frames were numbered consecutively i to 12, 
and hinged together as sht)wn in fig. 12 (h. A). In tliis way the 



Flo. 12.— Huber's book or leaf hive (scale j|). 

A, Book hive. B, Side view of fninu; 

e, e, Entrances. or Imf. (', Fart <»1 hin, cross 

5,5. Side leav'es. th, Tf>p-]i,ir. section, lettering 

A. Hinges. c. Comb. as before. 

p, /), Pegs. 

4 rrom C heshire’s fiee% am/ Pee^kerping, Srifhti^r ami f'raifhat) 

frames of comb could be opened for inspection like a book, while 
when closed the bees clustered together as in an ordinary hive. 


Ten of these frames had a .small piece of comb fixed to the top- 
bar in each, supported (temporarily) by a thin lath wedged up 
witli pegs at side, the latter being removed when the comb had 
l)een made secure by the bees. When closed, the ten frames, 
together with the two outside ones (fitted with squares of glass 
for inspection), which represent the covers of the hook, were tied 
together with a couple of stout strings. In a suh.seqiient form 
of the .same hive lliibcr w^a.s enabled- with the help of very long 
thumlKscrews at each side (fig. I3)-U) raise up any frame 
lietwTcn two sheets of glass which confined the bees 
and allowed him to study the process of comb-building 
better than any hive we know of to-day. By means to^'hhii, 
of the leaf-hive and using the entrances (fig. 12, c,c, A) 

Huber made artificial swarms by dividing and the use of division- 
boards, though not in quite the same fashion as is practised at 
the present day. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 



Fig, 13. * HuImt’s bar-hivi*. sliowing how ronil) is built, ch. Comb 
bar ; glass slu ( ts ; s, screws ; r, 

(From Clt« shlr<*’s AViS afiti ^^urnfi/ic a*iii imu.) 

Huber's hive was defective in many respects ; the parting of 
cfich frame, thus letting loose the whole colony, caused much 
trouble at times, but it remained the only inovable-conih hive 
till 1S3H, when Dr D/ier/on whose thc'ory (»i jiarlhenogem.sis 
has made his name famous — devised a box-hivi‘ with a loose 
lof)-bur on which tlie hees built their combs and u movabh^ side 
or door, by means of which the frames could )»e lifted out for 
inspection. This improvement was at once apjaeciated, and in 
the year 1852 Baron Berlepseh added side-bars and a but tom -bar, 
thus <'oinpl<*ting the m()val)l(‘ frame. 

About the same time ihi* Ke\ . b. b. bangstroth was experi- 
menting on the same lines in America, and in 1852 his iniporUmt 
invention was made known, giving to the world of Lmnjg- 
bee-keepers a movable frame which in its most im- uiroUt's 
portant details will never be excelled. We refer to the 
respective distances left between the side-bars and hive walls 
on ea<'h side, and between the lower edge of the bottom-bars 
and the floor-board, bangstroth, in his measurements, hit up(»n 
tlie happy mean which keeps bees from propolizing or fastening 
the frames to the hive body, as they assuredly would do il 
sufficient space had not Ixjcn allowed for free jiassage round the 
side-bars ; it is equally c ertain that if ton much .space had been 
provided, they would fill it with (‘oinh and thus render the frame 
immovable. In addition to these benefits, bangstroth 's frame 
and hive possessed the enormous arh antage o\ er Dzierzon's of 
being manipulated from above, so tluil any single frame could 
be raised for inspection without disiurhing the others. Lang- 
strolh’s spiK'e-rneasuremenPi Imve remained practically unaltered 
notwithstanding the many improvnnents in hive-making, and 
in the various size's of movable Irarnes, since introduced and used 
in different parts of the wiirkl. 

In the United Slates of America I^ngslroth’s frame and hive 
arc the acknowledgcfl “standards” among the* gnat body of 
l>c‘c-keepers, although about a dozen different frames, 
varying more or le.ss in size, have their adherents. 

Among these may be named the American, Adair, 
Danzenbaker, (Jallup, Ileddon, bangstroth and 
Quinby. Three of these, the American, Adair and (lallup, n ay 
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lie termed square frames, the others being oblong, but the latter 
shape appears to possess the most all-round advanu^es to the 
modem bee-keeper. Amid the different climatic conditions of so 
vast a continent as America, variation in size, and in the capacity 
of frames u^d, is in some measure accounted for. 

In the British Isles, though the conditions are variable enough, 
they arc less extreme, and, fortunately for tho^e engaged in 
BritiMh pursuit, only one size of frame is acknowledged by 
••Simad^ the great majority of bee-keepers, viz. the British 
Bee-keepers’ Association “Standard” (fig. 14). This 
rmof, fjiarae, the outside measurement of which is 14 by SJ 
in., was the outcome of delit)eralions extending over a con.sider- 
able time on the part of a c<»inmittee of well-known bee-keepers*, 
specially appointed in 1B82 to consider the matter. In this way, 

whiitever type or form of 
hive is usecl, the frames 
are intcrchangealile. 
DifiFerences in view may, 
and do, exist regarding 
the thickness of the wood 
used in fraiiu-making, but 
the outside ineasiirernent 
never varies. Notwith- 
standing this fiiet, tlic jol- 
vancement of apiculture 
and the continuous development of the modern frame-hive and 
methods of working have proceeded with such rapiflity, both 
in h'.ngland and in America, that hives and appliances used 
prifir to j«K 5 are now obsolete. 

It may, therefort*, be useful to compare the progress made 
in the United Slates of AnuTirn and in (Ireat J^ritain in onicr to 
show that, while tlie industry is ineomparalily larger and of 
more importance in America and Canada than in Great liritain, 
British l>ee-keepers have been abreast of tlie times in all things 
apiciiltural. 1’he original Langstroth hive was single-walled, 
held ten frames (size 17} liy 9 in.), ami had a deep roof, made 
to vnvvr a case of .small lioney boxes like the sections now in 
use ; but the cumbersome projecting porcli and .sides, nuule to 
support the roof, arc now disjK'nscd witli, and the numlier of 
frames reduced to eight. Although various modifications have 
since been made in minor details - all tending to improvement - 
its main features are unaltered. 'Che tyjiical hive of Ameruu is 
the improved Langstroth (fig. 15), whieli has no other cover- 
ing for the frame tops 
but a flat roof-board 
allowing J in. spat'e 
between the roof and 
top-bars for In^es to 
pass from frame to 
frame. ('on.sct|uently, 
on the roof being rai.sed 
the bees can take tving 
if not prevented from 
<loing so, 'Hiis feature 
finds no favour with 
British bee-keepers, 
nevertheless the ** im- 
])r()ve(l T.angstroth” is 
a useful and simple 
hive, moderate in price, 
and no doubt efficient, but not suitable for bees wintered on their 
summer stands, as nearlv all hives arc in Great Britain. American 
W-keepers, therefore, find it ncces.sar>’ to proxdde 
^tlUnfor cellars, into w^hich the bees are carried 

te0M, in the fall (»f vuch year, remiiining there till work 
l>egins in the following spring. Tliosc among them 
who cannot, for various reasons, adopt the cellar- wintering plan 
are obliged to pmvide \Srhat are termed “ chaff-covers “ for pro- 
tecting their bees in wnter. Of late years they have also 
introduced, as an improvement, the plan long followed in 
England of using double-wullcd chaff-packed hives. ITte differ- 
ence here is that packing is now dispensed with, it being found 



l.angstrolh Jlivc. 


(KeJruwrii trum tht ./ /iC uuMi»iicil by 

iUv A. I. Rvmi Mrdiiui, Ohio, V.S.A ) 


that bees winter equally well with an outer case giving li in. 
of free space on all sides of the hive proper, but with no packing 
in between. Thus no change is needed in winter or summer, 
the air-space protecting the bees from cold in winter and heat 
in summer. Another point of difference between the English 
and American hive is the roof, w'hich being gable-shaped in the 
former allows warm packing to be placed directly on the frame 
tops, so that the bees are covered in when the roof is removed 
and may be examined or fed with very little disturbance. Again, 
the American hive is, as a general rule, set close down on the 
ground, while stands or short legs are invariably used in Great 
iiritain. One of the best-known hives in England is that known 
os the W.B.C. hive, devised in 1E90 by W. Broughton Can*. 

Figs. 16 and 17 explain its construction and, as will be seen, 
it is e(|ually suit- 
able w'hen work- 
ing for comb or 
for e,xtracted 
honey. 

Various causes 
have con tri hilled 
to the develop- 
ment of the? 
rnoflern hive, the 
most important 
of which are tlie 
improvements in 
methods of ex- 
tracting honey 
from combs, anil 
in the inanufac- 
ture of coml)- 
foundation. Re- 
garding the first 
of these, it can- 
not be said that 
the honey ex- 
tractor, even in 
its Iate.st form, differs very much from the original machine 
(fig. 18) invented by Major Hruschka, an officer in the Italian 
army, who in later life became an enthusiastic apicul- 
turisl. Hruschka’s extractor, first brought to public 
notice in 1865, may be said to have revolutionized the 
bee-industry as a business. It enabled the honey producer to in- 
iTease his output considerably by extracting honey from the cells 
in most cleanly 
fashion without 
damaging the 
c'ombs, and in a 
fraction of the time 
pn‘viously occupied 
in the draining, 
heating and squeez- 
ing process. At 
tlie same time the 
combs were pre- 
served for refilling 
by the bees, in lieu 
of melting them 
down for w'ux. The 
principle of the 
honey extractor 
(throwing the 
liquid honey out of 
the cells by cen- 
trifugal force) was 
di.scovered quite by 
accident. Major 
Hruschka’s little son chanced to have in his hand a bit 
of unsealed comb-honey in a basket to which was attached 
a piece of string, and, as the boy playfully whirled the basket 
round in the air, his father noticed a few drops of honey. 



Fig. 17. — Interior, W.B.C. hive. 



Fig. 16. — Exterior, W.B.C. Hive. 
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thrown out of the comb by the centrifugal force employed to 
keep the basket suspended. H^e value of the idea at once struck 
him ; he set to work on utilizing the principle involved^ and 
ere long had constructed a machine admirably adapted to serve 
its purpose. Since that time changes, of more or less value, have 

been introduced to meet 
present - day requirements. 
One of the first to take ad- 
vantage of Unischka’s in- 
vention was Mr A. 1 . Root, 
who in 1869 perfected a 
machine on similar lines to 
the Hruschka one but em- 
bodying various improve- 
ments. This appliance, 
known as the “Novice Honey 
p^xtractor,” became very 
popular in the United States of 
America, but it had tlui fault 
of wasting time in removing 
the combs for reversing after 
one side had been emptied 
form of machine for extracting 



Fig. 18. — Hruschka Extractor. 
(Kediawti from the A BC o/ Jiee'CuHurf, 
published by the A. 1. Rout Cr>, Medina, 

Dlii.i, U.s.A.) 


of its contents. A simple 
honey by centrifugal force was brought to notice in Ei^land 
in 1875, was soon improved upon, as will be seen in fig. 
IQ, whic'h shows a section of one of the best English machines 
at that time. Various plans were tried in America to improve 
on the “ Novice ’’ machine, and Mr ' 1 '. W. Cowan, who was 
experimenting in the same direction in England, invented in 
the year 1875 a machine called the “ Rapid," in which the combs 
w(Te reversed without removal of the cages (fig. 20). I'hc frame- 

ca.ses - wired on both sides — ^are 
hung at the angles of a revolving 
ring of iron, and the reversing 
process is so sim|)le anil effective 
that the “ Cowan " reversible 
frame has been adopted in all 
the best machines both in Great 
Ilritain and in America. 

The latest form of honey 
extractor used in America is that 
known as the “Four -frame 
('owan.’’ Fig. 21 shows the 
working part or inside of the 
appliiim e. In this, and indeed 
in all extractors used in large 
apiaries, the “ (‘owan ’’ or re- 
versible frame principle is u.sed. 
Each of the four cages in which 
the combs are placed is swung 
* Fvtr Kavibjr ^ pivot attached to the side, 

and when the outer fat'e.s of the 
combs are emptied the ciiges are 
reversed without removal from 
the machine for emptying the 
opposite sides of combs. The 
further development of the 
honey extrui tor has of late 
been limited to an increase in 
the .size of machine used, in 
order to save time and manual 
labour, and thus meet the re- 
quirements of the largest honey 
producers, who extract honey 
by the car load. Some of the 
largest machines- -* propelled by 
motor power- are capable of 
taking eight or more frames at one time. It may also be claimed 
for the honey extractor that it docs away with the objection 
entertained by many persons to the use of honey, by enabling 
th? apiarist to remove his produce from the honcy-rombs in its 
purest form untainted by crushed brood and untouched by hand. 



I'H.. l‘j. 
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Fig. .!o. -Cowan's Rapid Extractor. 


Next in importance, to bee-keepers, is the enormous advance 
made in late years through the invention of a machine for 
manufacturing the impressed wax sheets known as 
“ comb foundation,”— aptly so named, because upon 
it the bees build the cells wherein they store their food. 

We need not dwell upon the evolution from the crude 
idea, which first tookform in the endeavour to I'ompel bees to build 
straight combs in a given direction by offering them a guiding 
line of wax along the under side of each top-bar of the frame in 
which the combs were built ; but we may glance at the more 
important improvements 
which gradually developed 
as time went on. In 1843 
a German bee-keeper, 

Krcf'hner by name, con- 
ceived the idea of first 
dipping fine linen into 
molten wax, then pressing 
the sheets so made be- 
tween nillcrs, and thus 
forming a waxen midrib 
on which the bees would 
build their combs, 'riiis 
experiment was partially 
successful, but the in- 
stinctive dislike of Ixh's 
to anything of . a fibrous 
nature caused tlicm com- 
pletely to spoil their work 
of coml)“buiI(Iing in the endeavour to tear or gnaw away 
the linen threails whenever they got in touch with them. 
In 1857 Mehring (also a German) made a further advance 
by *tlic use of wooden moulds for ciusting sheets of wax im- 
pressed with the hexagonal form of the bec<*ell. 'J’hese 
sheets were rearlily accept (‘d by the bees, and afterwards 
plates cast from metal were employed, with so good a result as to 
give to the Ix es us perfeel a midrib as that of natural comb witli 
the deep I'cll walls cut away. Fig. 22 shows a portion of one of 
these metal j)la1e.s with worker-cells of natural size, ;.e. Ihe cells 
to the inch. 'I'hus Mehring is justly idainicd as the originator 
of comb-foundation, though the value of his invention was less 
eagerly tiiken advantage of even in Germany than its meiils 
deserved. Probably it was ahead of the times, for not until 
nearly twenty years later was any prominence given to it, when 
Samuel Wagner, founder and 
editor of the American Bee 
Journal, beeamc impressed 
with Mehring ’s invention and 
warmly advocated it in his 
paper. Mr Wagner first con- 
ceived the idea of adding 
slightly rai.scd side walls to the 
hexagonal outlines of the cells, 
by means of wdiich the bees arc 
suppliecl with the material for 
building out one-half or more 
of the complete cell walls or 
sides. The manifest advan- 
tage of this was at once 
realized by y)raclical Ameri- 
can apiarists as saving labour 
to the U'cs and money to the 
bee-keeper. (Jne of the first 

* . . , ... l/V tl 

to recognize its value was Mr osi.i, xj.s.a.) 

A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, 
who suggested the siihstitiifion of embossed rollers in lieu of 
flat plates, in order to increase the output of foimdaiion 
and lessen its cost to the bce-keepcr. He lost no time in 
giving practical shape to his views, and mainly through 
the inventive genius of a skilled machinist (Mr A. Washburn) 
the A. I. Kofit Go. constructed a roller press (fig. 23) ff;r 
producing foundation in sheets. This form of machin/* came 



]*'io. 21.- - Cowan’s four frame 
Ivxtr.ictor; 

Irwiii llif! A BC ![/ Brf ( n/ftne^ 
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into oxtensive us® in the United States of America and after- 
wards in Great Britain. The first roller press was made 
^ the A. I. Root Co. and imported by Mr William Raitti a 
Scottish bee-keeper of r^te in Pertiishire, N.B. In all roUer 
machines used at that time the plain sheets of wax were first 
made by the ** dipping ” process, i.e. by repeated dippings of 

damped boards in 
molten wax (kept 
in liquid condition in 
tanks immersed in 
hot water) until the 
sheet was of suitable 
thickness for the pur- 
pose. Ihe prepared 
sheets were then 
passed through the 
rollers, and after 
being cut out and 
trimmed were ready 
for use. 

Owing to the enor- 
mous demand for 
comb- foundation at 
that time various devices were tried with the vi<;w of securing ( i ) 
more rapid production^ and (3) a foundation thin enough to be 
used in surplus chambers when working for comli-honcy intended 
for table use. Foremost among the able men who experimented 
in this latter direction was Mr II. Weed, a skilful American 
machinist, who, after some years of strenuous effort, succeeded 
in devising and perfet ting .special rollers and dies, by the use of 
which foundation was produced with a midrib so thin as to 
compare favourably with natural comb built by the bees. 

** Dipping/' however, proved not only a stumbling-block to 
speed hut to the production of continuous sheets of wax ; and 
in the end Mr Weed, ac ting in concert with Mr A. 1. Root (who 



h'lo. aa. — J^)rlion of a typi-metal plate - 
i.r. form of C:omb Midrib (fivt- cells lf> the 
inch). 

(!' roin Chofthlpt’a itt§t and Mcirn/i/ic and 
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placed the resouiTcs of his enormous factory at his disposal), 
deviscil iintl perlccled machinery — driven by motor power— for 
manufacturing foundation by what is known as the “ Weed ” 
process. By this process “ dipping is abolished, and in its 
latest form slieets of wax of anv length are produced, passed 
between engraved rollers 6 in. in diameter, cut to given lengths, 
trimmed, counted and paper-tissued ready for packing, at a 
rate of speed previously undreamt of, 

Prached Mamgement 0/ Among the world ot insects 


the honey« 4 )ee stands pre-eminent as the most serviceable to 
mankind ; from the day on which the little labour leaves its 
home for the first time in search of food, its mission 'is un- 
doubtedly useful. Launched upon an unknown world, and 
guided by unerring instinct to the very flowers it seeks, the bee 
fertilizes fruit and flowers while winging its happy flight among 
the blossoms, gathering pollen for the nurslings of its own home 
and honey for the use of man. Noting seems to be lost, nor can 
any part of the bee's work be accounted labour in vain ; the 
very wax from which the insect builds the store-combs for its 
food and the cells in which its young are hatched and reared is 
valuable to mankind in many ways, and is regarded to-day no 
less than in the past ages as an important commercial product. 
The hive-hec is, moreover, the only insect known to be capable 
of domesti(!ation, so far as labouring under the direct control of 
the l)ee-master is concerned, its habits being admirably adapted 
for embodying human methods of working for profit in our 
present-day life. 

In dealing with the practical side of apiculture it will not be 
necessary to do more than mention the salient points to be 
considered by those desirous of acquiring more complete know- 
ledge of the subject. Authoritative text-books specially written 
for the guidant'e of bee-keepers are numerous and cheap, and on 
no account should any one engage in an attempt to manage bees 
on modern lines without a careful perusal of one or more of these. 
Hearing this in mind the reader will understand that so much of 
the natural history of the honey-bee as is necessary for eluci- 
dating the practii'al part of our subject may be comprised in 
(r) the life of the insect, (2) its mission in life, and (3) utilizing 
I to the utmost the brief period during which it can labour before 
being worn out with toil. 

A prosperous bee-colony managed on modern lines will in the 
height ot summer consist of three kinds of bees: a queen or 
mother-bee, a certain number of drones, and from 
80,000 to TOO, 000 workers. With regard to sex, the 
queen is a fully-developed femalt', the drones are males 
and the workers may be termed neuters or partially developed 
females. These last possess ovaries like the queen, but shrunken 
and alxjrted so 
as to render the 
insect normally 
incapable of egg- 
production. The 
relative import- 
ance of the three 
kinds of bees ^ 

differs greatly in Fi(,. 24. Hive bee (/I />/.v natural 

aegree and in a, Worker ; h, queen ; c, drone, 

somewhat curious (t n>ni Cheshire’^ BetJt and Sitenti/lc ami 

fashion. For in- r^adua/.) 

stance, the queen (or “ king ” of the hives as it was termed 
by our forefathers) is of paranifiunt importance at certain 
seasons, her death or disablement during th(‘ period 
when the male element is absent meaning extinction 
of the whole colony. Fecundation would under such 
conditions be impossible, ^d without this the eggs of a resultant 
queen will produce nothing but drones. During the summer 
season, however (from May to July), when drones are abundant, 
the loss of a queen is of comparati\'ely little moment, as the 
workers can tianslorm eggs (or young larvae not more than three 
days old), which would in the ordinary course produce worker 
bees, into fully-developed queens, capable of fulfilling all the 
mater^ duties of a mother-bee. The value of this wonderful 
provision of nature to the bee-keeper of to-day may he estimated 
from the fact that bees managed according to modem methods are 
necessarily subject to so much manipulating or handling, that 
fatal accidents are as likely to happen in bcTe-life as among 
human beings. 

Authorities differ with regard to the age during which the 
queen-bee is useful to the bee-keeper who works for profit. 
Under normal conditions the insect will live for three, four or 
sometimes five years, but the stimulation given, together with 
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the high-*pressure s^rstem followed in modem bee-management^ 
exhausts the period of her greatest fecundity in two years, so 
that queens are usually superseded after their second season 
has expired and egg-production gradually decreases, 'rhis can 
hardly cause wonder if it is borne in mind that for many weeks 
during the height of the season a prolific queen will deposit eggs 
at the rate of from two to three thousand every twenty-four 
hours. 

Drones (or male bees) are more or less numerous in hives 
according to the skill of tlie bee-keeper in limiting their pro- 
duction. It is admitted by those best able to judge 
drone, proportion of about a hundred drones in each 

hive is conducive to the prospei*ity of the colony, but 
beyond that number they arc worse than useless, l)eing non- 
producers and heavy consumers. Ill us in times of scarcity, 
whi('h arc not infrequent during the early part of the season, 
they become a heavy tax upon the food-supply of the colony 
at the critical period when brood-rearing is accelerated by an 
abundance of stores, while shortness of food means a falling- 
off in egg-production. 'I'he modern bee-keeper, therefore, 
allows just so much drone comb in the hive as will produce 
a sufficient numlier of dron.es to ensure queen-mating, while 
affording to the bees the satisfaction of dwelling in a home 
equipi)ed according to natural conditions, and containing all 
the elements necessary to bee-life. I'he action of tlie bees 
themselves makes this point clear, for when the season of mating 
is past the drone is no longer needed, the providing of winter 
stores taking first place in the economy of the hive. So long 
as honey is being gathered in plenty drones are tolerated, but 
no sooner does the honey harvest show signs of being over than 
they are mercilessly killed and cast out of the hive by the workers, 
after a brief idle life of about four months’ duration. 'I'hus 
the **lazy yawning drone,” as Shakespeare puts it, has a short 
shrift when his usefulness to the cxjinniiinity is ended. 

Finally we have the aptly named worker-bee, on whom devolves 
the entire labour of the colony. The workcr-l)ee is incapable 
of cgg-i)rodiicti()n and can therefore take no part in 
wrorker- perpetuation of its species, so that individually its 
" value to the community is infinitesimal. V"et it forms 
an item in a commonwealth, the memliers of which are 
in all respects equally well endowed. They are in turn .skilled 
scientists, architects, builders, artisans, labourers and even 
scavengers ; but collectively they are the rulers on whom the 
colony depends for the wonderful condition of law and order 
which has made the bee-community a model of good gov(*rnment 
for all mankind. 'J'hen so far as regards longevity, the period 
of a worker-bee's existence is not measured by numiier- 
^inbeta!^^ iiig its days but simply by wear and tear, the marvellous 
intricacy and wonderful perfection of its framework 
Ixdng so delicate in construction that after six or seven weeks of 
strenuous toil, such as the bee undergoes in suiiuner time, the 
little creature's labour is ended by a natural death. On the other 
hand, worker-bees hatched in the autumn will seven months 
later be strong with Uie vigour of lusty youth ; able to lake 
their full share in the labour of the hive for six weeks or more 
in the early spring, which i.s the most critical period in the colony's 
existence ; hence ilie value to the apiarist of bees hatched 
in the autumn. 

The mission of the worker-bee is ivork ; not so much for itself 
as for the younger members of the community to wdiicU it belongs. 
We cannot claim for it the virtue of strict honesty with regard 
to the stranger, but for its own “ kith and kin ” it is a model of 
socialism in an ideal form, possessing nothing of its own yet 
toiling unceasingly for the good of all. The increasing warmth 
of each recurring sprii^ finds the bee awake, and full of eagerness 
to t>e up and doing ; its sole mission being apparently to accom- 
plish as much work as possible while life lasts. The earliest 
pollen Is sought out from far and near, and ha.s its immediate effect 
upon the mother bee of the colony. If healthy and young she 
begins egg-laying at once, and brood-rearing proceeds at an 
ever-increasing rate as each week passes, until the hive is 
brimming over witli bees in time for the first honey flow, llien 
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comw the almost human foresight with which the bee prevents 
inevitable chaos created by an overcrowded home. There 
is no cell-room either for storing the abundant supply of food 
constantly being brought in, or for the thousands of eggs which 
a prolific queen will produce daily os a consetiuence of general 
prosperity ; therefore unless help comes from without an exodus 
is prefmred for, and what is known as “ swarming ” takes 
place. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more exhilarating 
to a beginner in bee-keeping than the sight of his first hive in 
the act of swarming. The little creatures are seen 
rushing in frantic ha.ste from the hive like a living 
stream, filling the air with ever-increasing thousands of 
liees on the w'ing. The incoming workers returning jiollen-laden 
from the fields, carried away bv the prevailing excitement, do 
not stop to unload tlieir burdens in the old home, bui join the 
enthusiastic emigrants, tumbling over each other pell-mell 
in the outrush ; among them the queen of the colony will in due 
course have taken her place, bound like her children lor a new 
home. It soon becomes apparent to the onlooker when the 
queen ha.s joined the flying multitude of bees in the air, for they 
are seen to be closing up tlieir ranks, and in a few moments 
begin to form a solid cluster, usually on the branch of a small 
tree or bush close to the ground. When this stage of swarming 
is reached the bee-keeper has but to lake his hiving skep, hold it 
under the swarm, and shake tlie bees into it, preparatory to trans- 
ferring them into a frame-hive already prei>ared for their re- 
ception. The process of hiving a swarm is very simple 
and need not oi'oupy many moments of limt? under 
ordinaiy conditions, but so many unlooked-for con- 
tingencies may arise that the apiarist would do well to prepare 
liimself beforehand by carefully reading the directions in his 
text-book. 

'I'he illustration given in fig. 25 will serve more readily than 
words to enligliten the would-bc bee-keeper. It shows a portion 
ot honeycomb (natural size) not precisely as it appears when 
the frame containing it is lifted out of the lave, but as would be 
seen on two 4>r mon^ combs in the same hive, namely, tlie various 
cells l)uilt for— and occupied by — (queens, drones and workers ; 
also the larvae or grubs in the various stages of transformation 



I'lo. 25. Honeycoinli (iialural sizr). Mcfamorphuscs of tlu* 
Hoiioy Hee. 

(Finni Chtslilrc’s /ttrs anrf Stienli^r ami Pratiieai.) 


from egg to perfect insect, with the latter biting their way out 
of sealed ceils. It also shows sealed hon<*y and pollen in cells, 
&c. To familiarize hioisclf with the various objects depicted, 
all of which are drawn from niiture, will not only help the reader 
to understand the different pliascs of bee-life during the swarm- 
ing season, but tend to increase the interest 0/ Uiginners in 
the pursuit. “ Early drone.., early swarms ' was the ancient 
bee-inan’s favourite adage, and the skilled apiarist of to-day 
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experiences the same pleasurable thrill as did the skeppist of 
old at the sight of the first drone of the year, which betokens 
an early swarm. As the dron^ increase in number queen-cells 
are formed, unless steps be taken to turn aside the swarming 
impulse by affording additional rewm beforehand in the hive. 
The alwve brief outline of the guiding principles of natural 
swarming is merely intended as introductory to the fuller 
information given in a good text-book. 

Management of an Apiary. — main consideration in estali- 
lishing an apiaty is to secure a favourable location, which means 
a place where honey of good marketable r]uaiity may lie gathered 
from the bee-forage growing around without any planting on 
the part of the l^e-kecper himself. It is impcjssible to deal 
here with the varying conditions under which apiculture is 
carried on in all parts of the world, but, as a rule, the same 
principle applies everywhere. The bee industry pro.spers greatly 
in America, where amid the vast stretches of mountain 
tormgeia Canyon in ('alifornia the bee-forage extends for 
the v. 5 ,A, niiles without a break, and the climatic conditions 
are so generally favourable as to reduce to a minimum 
the rhances of the honey crop failing through adverse weather. 

The l)ce-kecp(T’s object is to utilize to the utmost the brief 
space of a workcr-he(;’s life in summer, by adopting the best 
methods in vogue for building up stocks to full strength before 
the honey -gathering time Ixgins, and preparing for it by the 
exercise of skill and intelligence in carrying out this work. 

In the United Kingdom there is a difference of several weeks 
in the honey season lietwetm north and south. Swarming 
usually U'gins in May in the south of Kngland, and in mid-July 
in the north of Scotlaml, the issue of swarms coinciding with the 
early fxirt of the main honey How. The weather is naturally 
more precuirious in autumn than carlwr in the year, and chances 
of success profK)rtionately smaller for northern bee-men, but 
the disadvantjige to the latter is more than compensated for 
by the heather scnison, which extends well into September. 
With regard to the riritisb liee kcefier loi'ated in the south, 
the early fruit crop is what concerns him most, and 
polittu 'vliere pollen (the fertilizing dust of (lowers) is fHentiful 
his l»ee.s will make steady progress. Jf pollen is scarce, 
a substitute in the form of either pea-meal or wheal cn flour 
must Ix! supplied to the bees, as brood-rearing cannot m.ike 
headway without the nitrogenous element indispensable in the 
f(Kid on which the young are reared. But the main honey-crop 
of both north and .south is gathered from the various trifoliums, 
among which the white Dutch or common clover 
repens) is acknowledged to be the most 
ptsotL important honey-producing plant wherever it grows. 

In the United Stales, (Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and in many other parts of the world honey of the finest (lualily 
is obtained from this queen of bee-plants,’’ and in lesser degree 
from other clovers such as sainfoin, alsikc (a hybrid clover), 
trefoil, 

Before undertaking the management of a modern apiary, the 
bec-kecj)er should possess a certain amount of aptitude for 
the pursuit, without which it is hardly possible to succeed, lie 
must also acquire the ability to handle bees judiciously and 
well under all imaginable conditions. In doing this it is needful 
to remember that bees resent outside interference with either 
their work or their hives, and will resolutely defend themselves 
when aroused even at the cost of life itself. Ex{K*rience has also 
proved that, whei\ alarmed, Ix^es instinctively lK?gin to fill their 
honey sacs with food from the nearest store-cells a.s a sfifeguard 
against contingeucies, and when so provided they arc more 
amenable to intcrfeieuce. The bee-keeper, therefore, by the 
judicious application of a little smoke from smouldering fuel, 
blown into the hive l»y means of an appliance known as a hec- 
smoker, alarms the bees nt\d is th\is able to manipulate the frames 
of comb with ease and almost no disturbance. Tlie smoker 
(flg. :?^) devised by T. K. Bingham of Farwell, Michigan. 
is the one most used in America and in the United Kingdom. 
No other protection is needed Ixwond a bee-veil of fine black 
net, which slipped owr a wide-brimmed straw hat protects the 



face from stings when working among bees ; as experience is 
gained the veil is not always used. The man who is h^ty and 
nervous in temperament, who feare an occasional sting, and 
resonts the same by viciously killing the bee that inflicts it 
will rarely make a good apiarist. The methods of handling bees 
vary in different countries, this being in a great measure 
accounted for by the number of hives kept. Very few apiaries 
in the United Kingdom contain more than a hundred hives ; 
consequently the British l>ee-keeper has no need for employing 
the forceful or hustling ” methods found necessary in Americ^'i, 
where the honcy-crop is gathered in car-loads and the British 
hives numbered by thousands. It naturally follows mad 
that bee-life is there regarded ver}’- slightly by com- Amsriemn 
})arison, and the bee-garden ” in England becomes "*^*^^* 
the “ l>ee-yard ” in America, where the apiarist when at work 
must thoroughly protect himself from being stung, and, safe 
in his immunity from damiige, cares little for bee-life in getting 
through his task, the loss of a few 
hundred l)ees bt^ing considered of 
no account. There are, however, 
other reasons, apiirt from humanity, 
to account for the difference in 
handling bees as advocated in 
the Uni U»d Kingdom. The great 
majority of apiaries owned by 
Briti.sh bee-keepers are located in 
close proximity to neighlwurs ; 
consequently a serious upset among 
the l)ees would in many cases in- 
volve an amount of trouble which 
should if possible be avoided : 
therefore qtiietncss and the exer- 
cise of care when manipulating 
always recommendt‘(l by tetM'hers, 
and practised by those who wisely 
take their lessons to heart. 

Having made himself profieicnt 
in practical bee-work and chosen a suitable l(x:ation for 
his apiary, the bce-kee|:)er should carefully select the par- 
ticular type of hive most suited to his means and 
requirements. I’liis point settled, uniformity is 
secured, and all loose parts of the hives l)eing 
interchangeable time wdll be .saved during the. busy season 
when time means money. Beginning with not too many 
stocks he can test the cap)ahi lilies of his location Ix-fore 
investing much capiUil in the undertaking, so that by utilizing 
the information already given and adopting the wise adage 
'make haste slowly” he will realize in good time whether il 
will jmy best to work for honey in comb or extracted honey 
in h\dk ; not only so, but the knowledge gained will enable 
him to select such appliances as arc suited to his needs. As a rule, 
it may be said that the man content to start with an 
apiary of moderate size — ^say fifty sttx ks— may 
realize a fair profit from comb-honey only ; but so 
limited a venture would need to be supplemented 
by some other means before an adequate income could be secured. 
On the other hand, the owner of one or two hundred colonies 
would find it more lumitive to work for extracted honey and send 
it out to wholesale buyers in that form. By so doing a far 
greater weight of surplus per hive may he secured, and extracted 
honey will keep in good condition for years, while comb-honey 
must l)e sold Ixdore granulation sets in. At the same time it 
is but fair to say that bee-culture in the United Kingdom, if 
limited to honcy-prodiiction alone, is not sufficiently safe for 
entire reliance to lie placed on it for obuiining a livelihood. 
The uncertain climate renders it necessar)*^ to include either 
other branches of the craft less dependent on warmth and 
sunshine, or to combine it with fniit-growing, |k>u1 try-rearing, 
Arc. Under such conditions the bees will usuallv (Koupy a good 
position in the lialance-sheet. 

Another indispensable feature of good liee-management is 
‘ forethought,” coupled with order and neatness ; the rule of 


Fic. 26. Boe-Smoker. 

(Redrawn from llic A />’ C of JWe* 
Cultuff^ published by the A. 1. Root 
Co., Aletinm, Ohio, U.S.A.) 
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** a place for everything and everything in its place prepares 
the bee-keeper for any emergency ; constant watchfulness is 
also necessary, not only to guard against disease in 
his hives, but to overlook nothing that tends to be of 
thought, advantage to the bees at all seasons. Among the many 
ways of saving time nothing is more useful than a 
carefully-kept note-book, wherein are recorded brief memoranda 
regarding such items as condition of each stock when packed 
for winter, amount of stores, age and prolific capacity of queen, 
strength of colony, healthiness or otherwise, &c., all of which 
particulars should be noted and the hives to which they refer 
plainly numbered. It also enables the bee-keeper to arrange his 
day^‘» work indoors while avoiding disturbance to such colonies 
as do not need interference. In the early spring stores must be 
seen to and replenished where required ; breeding stimulated 
when pollen begins to be gathered ; and appliances cleaned and 
prepared for use during the busy season. 

The main honey-gathering time (lasting about six or seven 
weeks) is so brief that in no pursuit is it more important to 
“ make hay while the sun shines,” and if the bee-keeper 
docifjijon. a reminder of this truism he surely has it in the 
’ example set by his bees. As the season advances and 
the flowers yield nectar more freely, visible signs of comb- 
building will be observed in the whitened edges of ejnpty 
cells in the brood - chambers ; the thoughtful workers are 
lengthening out the c.eWs for honey-storing, and the bee-master 
takes the hint by giving room in advance, thus lessening the 
chance of undesired swarms. In other words, order and method, 
combined with the habit of taking time by tlie forelock, arc 
absolutely necessary to the bee-keeper, seeing that the enormous 
army of workers under his control is multiplying daily by 
scores ()f thousands. As spring merges into summer, sunny days 
become more frequent ; the ever-increasing breadth of bee- 
fonige yields .still more abundantly, and the excitement among 
the labourers crowding the liivcs increases, rendering room in 
advance, shade and ventilation, a sjne qua non. It requires a 
level head to keep cool amongst a ('ouplc of hundred strong 
stocks of bees on a hot summer’s clay in a good honey season. 

Moreover, it will be too late to think of giving ventila- 
Swann noontide, when the temperature has ri.sen to 

SdnT"" 8o‘^ F. in the shade ; the necessary precautions for 
swarm prevention must therefore be taken in advance, 
for when what is known as the “ .swarming fever ” once starts 
it is most difficult to overcome. 

The well-read and intelligent bee-keeper, content to work on 
orthodox lines, will be able to manage an apiary large or small — 
by guiding and controlling the countless army he commands in a 
way tliat will yield him both pleasure and profit. All he needs 
is good bee weather and an apiar}' fn^e from disease to make him 
appreciate bee-c'raft as one of the most remunerative of rural 
inclustrics ; affording a wholesome open-air life conducive to 
good health and yielding an abundance of contentment. 

Diseases of Bees . — It is quite natural that bees living in 
colonics should be subject to diseases, and only since the intro- 
duction of movable-c'omb hives has it been possible to learn 
something about thc.se ailments. The most serious disease with 
which the bee-keeper has to contend is that commonly known 
as “ bee-pest ” or ” foul brood,” so called l)ecause of the young 
brood dying and rotting in the cells. This disease has been 
known from the earliest ages, and is probably the same as that 
designated by Pliny as blapsigonia (Natural History, bk. xi. 
ch. XX.). Coming to later times, Della Ro<'ca minutely descrilies 
a disease to w’hich bees were subject in the island of Syra, l^ctween 
the years 1777 and 1780, and through which nearly every colony 
in the island perished. From the dc.scription given it was 
undoubtedly foul brood, and the bee-keepers of the island 
became convinced, after bitter experience, that it was extremely 
contagious. Schirach also mentioned and described the disease 
in 1769, and was the first to give it the name of “ foul brood.” 
Still later, in 1874, Dr Cohn, after the most exhaustive experi- 
m€nt.s and bacteriological research, realized that the disease was 
caused by a bacillus, and — nine years later — the name Bacillus 


alvei was given to it by Cheyne and Cheshire, whose views were 
in agreement with those of Dr Cohn. 

The illustration (fig. 27) shows a portion of comb affected with 
foul brood in its worst form. The sealed cells arc dark-colourcd 
and sunken, pierced with irregular holes, and the larvae in all 
stages from the crescent-shaj^d healthy condition to that in 
which the dead larvae are seen lying at the lH)tiom of the cells, 
flaccid and shapeless. The remains then change to buff colour, 
afterwards turning brown, when decomposition sets in, and as 
the bacilli present in the dead larvae increase and the nutrient 
matter is consumed, the ma.ss in some cases betuiines slic k)' and 
ropy in character, making its removal impossible by i\\t bees. 
In course of time it dries up, leaving nothing but a brown scale 
adhering to the bottom or side of the cell. In the worst cases 
the larvae even die after the cells are sealed over ; a strong 
characteristic and offensive odour being developed in some 
phases of the disease, noticeable at times some distance away 
from the hive. 

Two forms of foul brood have l)een long known, one foul 
smelling, the other odourless ; and investigations made during 
1906 and 1907 showed that the etiology of the disease is not by 



h'lo. 27. • Foul Hroucl {liacilhis oluvi). 

(Knmi CheOilre's fiers tttuf Utr-krefitMC* ‘V<vV«A/^c nmf Pnn tuaf) 


any means simple, but that it is produc’cd by different microlx^s, 
two others in addition to Bacillus alvei playing an important 
part. These are Bacillus brandenburgiensis, Maassen (syn. 
B. burri, Purri : B. larvae, white), and Streptococcus apis, 
Maassen (syn. /i. Guniheri, Hurri). The first two are found in 
l)4)th forms of foul brood, whereas the; last is ordy present with 
B, alvei in the strong-smelling form of the disease, in which the 
larvae are attacked j)rior to the cells being sealed over. 

The hre^od of bees, when healthy, lies in the combs in compact 
masses, the larvae being plump and of a pearly whitene.ss, and 
when (juite young curled up on their sides at the l.>ase of the 
cells. Wlien attackcrl by the disease, the larva moves uneasily, 
stretches itself out lengthwi.se in the cell, and finally lK.*comc.s 
loose and flabby, arj appearance which plainly ind cate.s death. 

When the disease attacks the larvae before they are sealed 
over Bacillus alvei is present, usually associated with Strepto- 
coccus apis, which latter imparts a sour smell to the dead brood. 
In cases where the di.seasc is fKlourle.s.s the larvae are attacked 
after the cells are sealed over, and just Ix’fore they cliange to 
puf)ae, when they become slimy, spiitum-likc masses, difficult 
to remove from the cells. I nder these conditions Bacillus 
brandenburgiensis is found, although Bacillus alvei may also be 
present. I’he two bacilli are anUigonistic, each striving for 
supremacy, first one then the other predominating. Various 
other microlics are also present in large numbers, but are not 
Ixflieved to lie pathogenic or di.seasc-producing in character. 

It is, therefore, .seen that at least three different microbes play 
an important part in the .same rlisease. The danger of <‘onlagion 
lies in the wonderful vitality of the spores, and their great 
resistance to heat and cold. Dr Maassen records a c iise where 
he had no difficulty in obtaining cultures from spores remo\'ed 
from combs after being kept dry for twenty years. It should be 
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borne in mind that the disease is much easier to cure in the 
earlier stages while the bacilli are still rod*shaped than when the 
rods have turned to spores. 

Since the Imcterial origin of foul brood has been established, 
the efforts of some bacteriologists have been employed in iinduig 
a simple remedy by means of which the disease may be checked 
in its earliest stages, and in this an appreciable amount of success 
has been attaint. Nor has foul brood in its more advanced 
forms been neglected, all directions for treatment being found 
in text-books written by distinguished writers on apiculture in 
the United Kingdom, America and throughout the European 
continent. 

The only other disease to which reference need be made here 
is dysentery, which sometimes breaks out after the long confine- 
ment l>ees arc compelled to undergo during severe winters. 
This trouble may be guarded against by feeding the Ijces in the 
early autumn with go^ food made from cane sugar, and housing 
them in well-ventilated hives kept warm and dry by suitable 
coverings. When bees are wintered on thin, watery food not 
sealed over, and are unable for months to take cleansing flights, 
they become weak and involuntarily discharge their excrement 
over the combs and hive, a state of things never seen in a healthy 
colony under normal conditions. The stocks of bee-keepers 
who attend to the instructions given in text-l^poks are rarely 
vi>^ited by this disease. 

"fhe above embraces all that is necessary to be said in rdation 
to diseases, though bees have been subject to other ailments 
siK'h as paralysis, constipation, &c. 

fn the Isle of Wight a serious epidemic broke out in 1906 
which caused great destruction to l)ee-lifc in the following year. 
The malady was of an obscure character, but its cause has beem 
under investigation by the British Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and by European bacteriologists in 1908. 

AuTKORiYiKS.— Though in modern times a great deal has appeared 
in the daily newspapem on the subject, it is a notable fact that not a 
tithe of the wonderful things published In such articles about b<N-s 
arul bee-keeping is wor^y of credence or possesses any real valuo. 
Indeed, a pressman possessing any technical knowledge of the- 
subject lieynnd that obiainablo from books ■' would !m* a ram avis. 
The necount given above is the result of forty years’ practual 
exi»eneace with lK*es m England, the writer having t<ir a groat 
(Hirtioii of the time beijn coiiuectcd editorially with the only two 
papers in that country entirely devoted to boes and bee-keeping. 
The Hrtftsh fire Journal (we<*kly. founded T873), and Jtee-keepvrs* 
Record (monthly, founded 18S2), the lomicr being tlic only >vwkly 
journal in the worUl. 1'he fuilowuig books on the subjet t may l»e 
consulted tor further details : - Francois Huber, AVo; Ohseivathns 
on the Satufal llUtory of Rccs ; T. \V. Cowan, JiritUh Bee-keepcfs* 
(tuide-Tiooh, The Honey lice, its Natural History, Anatomy and 
Physiolofy ; Lanffstrnth on the Honey Bee, revised by C. Hadani and 
Son ; A. I, Root. ABC and X Y Z of Bee-Culture ; F. K. Cheshuv, 
Bees and Bee keeping’. Dr Dzitirzon, Rational Bee-keeping \ K. 
} 3 ertranil, Couduite dtt rmhei ; A. J. Cook, Manual of the Apiary; 
Dr C. C. Miller, Forty Years among the Bees ; F. W. I.. Sladen, 
Queen-rearing in England ; S, Sinimins, A Modern Bee Farm, 

(W. B. Ca.) 

. BEECH, u well-known tree, Fagus sylvatica, a memlxjr of the 
order Fagacciie to which belong the sweet-chestnut {Castanea) 
and oak. I'he name beech is from the Anglo-Saxon boc^ bece or 
heoce ((ler. Bucke, Swedish, bok\ words meaning at once a book 
and a beech-tree. The connexion of the beech with the graphic 
arts is supposed to Imve originated in the fact tliat the ancient 
Runic tablets wen^ formed of thin boards of l»cech-wood. The 
origin of the word.” says Prior (/^nptt/nr Names of British Plants), 
” is identical with th.;it of the Sanskrit letter, bakbs, writings ; 
and this correspondence of the Indian and our own is interesting 
as evidence of two things, viz. that the Brahmins ha<] the art of 
writing l)efore they detached themselves from the common stock 
of the indo-Eurofieiin race in Upper Asia, and that we and other 
German.^ have recxiived alplial^tic signs from the East by a 
northern route and not by the Mediterranean.'’ Beech-mast, 
the fruit <if the beech-tree, was formerly known in England as 
buck ; and the county of Buckingham is so named from its fame 
as a beech-growing country. Buckwheat {Buchewdten) derives 
its name from the similarity of its angular seeds to beech-masU 
The generic name Fagus is derived from to eat ; but the 


4 niy 6 ^ of Theophrastus was probably the sweet chestnut 
of rile Ramans. Beech-mast has been used as food in times olf 
distress and famine ; and in autumn it yields an abundant supply 
of food to park-deer and other game, and to pigs, which are 
turned into beech-woods in order to utilize the fallen mast. In 
France it is used for feeding pheasants and domestic poultry. 
Well-ripened beech-mast yields from 17 to 20 % of a non-diying 
oil, suitable for illumination, and said to be used in some parts 
of France and other European countries in cooking, and as a 
substitute for butter. 

The beech is one of the largest British trees, particularly on 
chalky or sandy soils, native in England from Yorkshire south- 
wards, and planted in Scotland and Ireland. It is one of the 
common forest trees of temperate Europe, spreading from 
southern Norway and Sweden to the Mediterranean. It is 
found on the Swiss Alps to about 5000 ft. above sea-level, and 
in southern Europe is usually confined to high mountain slopes ; 
it is plentiful in southern Russia, and is widely distributed in 
Asia Minor and the northern provinces of Persia. 

It is characterized by its sturdy pillar-like stem, often from 
!«; to 20 ft. in girth, and smooth olive-grey bark. The main 
branches rise vertically, while the subsidiary branches spr<?ad 
outwards and give the whole tree a rounded outline. 'The 
slender brown pointed buds give place in April to clear green 
leaves fringed with delicate silky hairs. The flowers which 
appear in May are inconspicuous and, as usual with our forest 
trees, of two kinds ; the male, in long-stalked globular clusters, 
hang from the axils of the lower leaves of a shoot, while the 
female, each of two or three flowers in a tiny cup (cupule of bracts), 
stand erect nearer the top of the shoot. In the ripe fruit or 
mast the four-sided cupule, which has become much enlarged, 
brown and tough, em ioscs two or three three-sided rich chestnut- 
brown fruits, each containing a single seed. It is readily propa- 
gated bv its .seeds. It is a liandsome tree in evcr\' stage of its 
growth, but is more injurious to plants under its drip than other 
trees, so that shade-bearing trees, as holly, yew and thuja, 
suffer. Its leaves, however, enrich the soil. The beech luts a 
remarkable power of holding the ground where the soil is con- 
genial, and the deep shade prcfvents the growth of other trees. 
It is often and most usefully mixed with oak and Scotch fir. 
The timl>cr is not remarkable for cither strength or durability. 
It was formerly much used in mill-work and turnery ; but its 
princifial use at present is in the manufacture of chairs, bedsteads 
anil a variety of minor articles. It makes excellent fuel and 
charcoal. The copper-beech is a variety with copper-coloured 
leaves, due to the presence of a red colouring-matter in the sap. 
'There is also a weeping or pendulous-branched variety ; and 
several \'arietics with more or less cut leaves, are known in 
cultivation. 

The genus Fagus is widely spread in temperate regions, and 
contains in addition to our native beech, about 15 other species. 
A variety (F, sylvatica var. Sicboldi) is a native of Japan, where 
it is onci of the finest and most abundant of the deciduous-leaved 
forest trees. Fagus americana is one of the most beautiful and 
wndely-distributcd trees of the forests of eastern North America. 
It was confounded by early European travellers with F, .sylvatica, 
from which it is distinguished by its paler bark and lighter green, 
more sharply -toothed leaves. .Several species are found in 
Australia and New Zealand, and in the forests of .southern Chile 
and Patagonia. The dense forests which cover the shore of the 
Straits of Magellan and the mountain-slopes of Tierra del P^uego 
consist largely of two beeches- one evergri^en, Fagus bettdoidcs, 
and one with deciduous leavt^s, h\ antarctica, 

BEECHER, CHARLES EMERSON (1856-1904), American 
palaeontologist, was born at Dunkirk, New York, on the 9th of 
October 1856. He graduated at the universitv of Michigan in 
1878, and then became assistant to James Hall in the state 
museum at Albany. Ten years later he was appointed to the 
charge of the invertebrate fossils in the Peabody Museum, New 
Haven, under O. C, .Marsh, whom he succeeded in 1899 as curator. 
Meanwhile in 1889 he received the degree of Ph.D. from Yale 
University for his memoir on the Brachiaspangjidae, a remarkable 
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group of Silurian sponges ; later on he did good work among 
the fossil corals, and other groups, being ultimately regarded 
as a leading authority on fossil Crustacea and brachiopoda ; 
his reswches on the development of the brachiopoda, and on 
the Trilobites Triarihrus and Trinuclem, were especially note- 
worthy. In 1893 he was appointed professor of palaeontology 
in Yale University. He died on the 14th of February 1904. 

Memoir by C. Schuchert in Amer, Journ, Siience, vol. xvii., June 
1904 (with portrait and bibliography). 

REEGHER, HENRY WARD (1813-1887), American preacher 
and reformer, was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, on the 24th 
of June 1813. He was the eighth child of Lyman and Roxana 
Foote Beecher, and brother of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Entering 
Amherst College in 1830, and graduating four years later, he 
gave more attention to his own courses of reading than to 
college studies, and was more popular with his fellows than 
with the faculty. With a patience foreign to his impulsive 
nature, he submitted to minute drill in elocution, and liecame 
a fluent extemporaneous speaker. Reared in a Puritan atmo- 
sphere, he has graphically described the mystical experience 
which, coming to him in his early youth, changed his whole 
conception of theology and determined his choice of the ministry. 
“ I think,” he says, “ that when I stand in Zion and before God, 
the highest thing that I shall look liack upon will be that blessed 
morning of May when it pleased God to reveal to my wondering 
soul the idea that it was His nature to love a man in his sins for 
the sake of helping him out of them.” In 1837 he graduated from 
Lane Theological Seminary in Ohio, of which his father was 
president, and entered upon his work as pastor of a missionary 
Presbyterian church at Lawrcnceburg, Indiana, a village on the 
Ohio, about 20 m. below Cincinnati. The membership numbered 
nineteen women and one man. Beecher was sexton as well as 
preacher. Two years later he accepted a c^ill to Indianapolis. 
His unconventional preaching shocked the more staid meml>crs 
of the flock, but filled the church to overflowing with people 
unaccustomed to churchgoing. He studi(‘d men rather tlian 
books ; became acc|uainted with the vices in what was then a 
pioneer town ; and in his Seven Lectures to Youn% Men (1844) 
treated these with genuine power of realistic description and 
with youthful and exuberant rhetoric. Eight years later (1847) 
he accepted a call to the pastorate of Plymouth C'hurch (("on- 
gregatioiial), then newly organized in Brooklyn, New York. 
Ilie situation of the church, within five minutes’ walk of the chief 
ferry to New York, the stalwart character of the man who had 
organized it, and the peculiar eloquence of Beecher, combined 
to make the pulpit a national platform. The audience-room 
of the church, capable of seating 2000 or 2500 })eoplc, frequently 
contained 500 or 1000 more. 

Beecher at once became a recognized leader. On the all-absorb- 
ing question of slavery he took a middle ground between the 
pro-slavery or peace party, and abolitionists like William Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell I^hillips, believing, with such stitesmcn 
as W. II. Seward, Salmon P. Chase, and Abraham l-ineoln, 
that slavery was to be overthrown under the constitution and 
in the Union, by forbidding its growth and trusting to an 
awakened conscience, enforced by an enlightened self-interest 
He was always an anti-slavery man, but never technically an 
alx)litionist, and he joined the Republican party soon after its 
organization. In the earlier days of the agitation, he challenged 
the hostility which often moblied the anti-slavery gatherings ; 
in the later days he consulted with the politiciil leaders, inspiring 
the patriotism of the North, and sedulously setting himself to 
create a public opinion which should confirm and ratify the 
emancipation proclamation whenever the president should 
Issue it. ^Vhen danger of foreign inter\'cnlion cast its threatening 
shadow across the national path, he went to England, and by 
his famous addresses did what probably no oilier American 
could have done to strengthen tlie spirit in England favourable 
to the United States, and to convert that which was doubtful 
and hostile. In 1861-1863 he was the editor-in-chief of the 
Independent, then a Congregational journal ; and in his editorials, 
copied far and wide, produced a profound impression on the 


public mind by clarifying and defining the issue. Later (in 1870), 
he founded and became editor-in-chief of the Christian Union ^ 
afterwards the Outlook, a religious undenominational weekly. 
His lectures and addresses had the spirit if not the ftirm of his 
sermons, just as his sermons were singularly free from the 
homiletical tone. Yet his work as a reformer was subsidiary 
to his work as a preacher. He was not indeed a parish pastor ; 
he inspired church activities which grew to large proportions, 
but trusted the organiziition of them to laymen of organizing 
abilities in the church ; and for acquaintance with his people 
he depended on such social occasions as were furnished in the 
free atmosphere of this essentially New ICngland church at the 
close of every service. But during his jiastoratc the church grew 
to be probably the largest in membership in the United States. 

It was in the pulpit that Beecher was .seen at his best. His 
mastery of the English tongue, his dramatic power, his instinctive 
art of impersonation, which had become a second nature, his 
vivid imagination, his breadth of intellectual view, the catholicity 
of his sympathies, his passionate enthusiasm, which made for 
the moment his immediate theme seem to him the one theme of 
transcendent importance, his quaint humour alternating with 
genuine pathos, and above all his simple and singularly un- 
affectod devotional nature, made him as a preacher without a 
peer in his own time and country. His favourite theme was 
love : love to man was to him the fulfilment of all law ; love of 
(k)d was the es.sence of all ('hristianity. Returning to the day 
of his death the forms and pihrascs of the New England theology 
in wliich he had been rearecl, he poured into them a new meaning 
and gave to them a new significance. He probably did more 
than any other man in America to lead the Puritan churches 
from a faith which rcganltnl God as a mtiral governor, the Bible 
as a book of laws, and religion as obedience to a conscience to 
a faith which regards God as a father, the Bible as a book of 
counsels, and religion as a life of lilierly in Jove. J'he later years 
of his life were darkened by a scandal which Beecher’s personal, 
political and theological enemies used for a lime effectively to 
shadow a reputation preNioiisly above reproach, he being 
charged by Theodore Tilton, whom he had befriended, with 
having had improper relations with his (I’illon’s) wife. But in 
tht? midst of these accusations (Febniary 1876), the largest and 
most represen Uitive Omgregational council ever held in the 
United States gave expression to a vote of confidence in him, 
which time hu.^ absolutely justified. Not a student of books nor 
a technical seiiolar in any department, Beecher’s kiu)wU‘dgc 
was as wifle as his interests were varied. Ih* was early familiar 
with the works of Matthew Arnold, C harles Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer ; he preached his Bible Studies sermons in 1878, when 
the higher critici.sm was wholly unknown to most evangelical 
ministers or knowm only to be dreaded ; and his semions on 
Evolution and Religion in 1885, when many of the ministry 
were denouncing evolution as atheistic, lie was stricken with 
ajx>j)lexy while still active in the niinistry, and died at Bnjoklyn 
on the 8th of March 1887, in the seventy -fourth year of his age. 

The jiiincipa) tMM>ks l^y JVri,Ije‘r. I>c.sidc^ Ins piiblished s^^J■mons, 
arc. Si’ocn J^ectures to Yamni; Men 1 1844) ; Plymouth Collection of 
JJymns and 'limes (*855); Star l^apcrs. l.\ fjcficuns of Art and 
Nature (1855) ; Life Th'nuchls (J «.*)«) ; New Star Papers ; or Views 
and Experiences of Rclipious Suhjrtf^ • Plain and IHeasant 

Talks about I'ruit'^, blowers and b‘arfninp (1859) ; Ameritan Its- 
hellion. Report of Speeches delivered in bitfiland at J*uhlit Meetings in 
Manchestei , Glasgow, Ldmbittg/i, JAverpool, and London (1864) ; 
Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit (i8f»7) ; Norwood : A Tale of Village 
Life in New England fi8^7) : Ike l,ife of Jesus the Christ (1871), 

completed in 2 vols., hy liis sons (rfioi) ; and Yale Lectures on 

Preaching \o\h., 

The pruicipal lives aic • I.. 'J houipson, The Jlistoiy tif 

Plymouth Church Tlioni.Ls W. Knox, 7 he Life and 

Work of Henry Ward Beecher (Harthird, Conn., 1887) ; Frank S. 
Child, The Boyhood of Henry Ward Beecher (Pamphlet, New Cn*ston, 
Conn.. 1887); Joneph Howard, Jr., Life of Henry Want Beeclut 
(Pliiladcipbia, 1887) ; T. VV. lianturd, Beecher : Chnstian Philo- 
sopher, rulpit Orator, Patriot and Philanthropic (Chicago. 1887) ; 

Lyman Ablwtl and S. B. Halhday, Henry Ward Beecher * A Sketch 
of Mis Career (New York, 1887) ; William C. Beecher, Rev. Samuel 
Scoviiie and Mrs H. W. Beecher, A Biography of Henry Ward 
I}eei,her (New York, i888j ; Johu R. Howard, Henry Ward Beecher : 
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A Study (1891) ; John Henry Banovs, Henry Ward Beecher (New 
York, 1893) »' Lyman Abbott^ Henry Ward Bucher (Boston, 
1903). (L. A,) 

BEECHBB* LYMAN (1775-1863), American clei^yman, was 
born at New Haven, Connecticut, on the 12th of October 1775. 
He was a descendant of otie of the founders of the New Haven 
colony, worked as a boy in an uncle's blacksmith shop and on 
his farm, and in 1797 graduated from Yale, having studied 
theology under Timothy Dwight. He preached in tlie Presby- 
terian church at East Hampton, Long Island (1798-1810, being 
ordained in 1799) ; in the Congregational church at Litchfield, 
Connecticut (1810-1826), in the Hanover Street church of 
Boston (1826-1832), and in the Second Presbyterian church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1833-1843) ; was president of the newly 
established Lane Theological .Seminary at Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati, and was professor of didacHic and fxilemic theology there 
(1832-1850), l^ng professor emeritus until his death. At 
iJtchlicld and in Boston he was a prominent opponent of the 
growing “ heresy of Unitarianism, though as early ais 1836 he 
was accused of lx*ing a “ mcxlerate (aivinist ” and was tried for 
heresy, but was ac(|uitted. Upon his resignation from I^ine 
Theological Seminary he lived in Boston for a short time, 
devoting himself to literature ; but he broke down, and the last 
ten years of his life were sjient at the home of his son, Henry 
Ward Beecher, in Brooklyn, New York, where he died on the 
loth of January 1863. Magnetic in personality, incisive and 
powerful in manner of expression, he was in his prime one of the 
most eloquent of American pulpit orators. In 1806 he preached 
a widely circulated sermon on duelling, and about 1814 a series 
of six sermons on intemperance, which were reprinted frecjuently 
and greatly aided temperance reform. Thrice married, he iiad a 
large family, his seven sons becoming Congregational clcigymen, 
and his daughters, Harriet Beecher Stowe (q.v,) and Catherine 
Esther Beecher, attaining literary distinction. 

l.ynmn Beecher's puhlislied works mcUide : A Plea for the 
^^ 35 ). m Theolof^v (183O), and various sermons ; his Collected 

i'othi were published at Boston in 185^ in 3 vois. Consult his 
Autohtof»raf>hy and Corns ftondenve (2 vt)ls,. New York, 1863-1864), 
editi d by his son Charles ; J). 11 . Allen, Life and Services of Lyman 
Beet her (Cincinnati, ; and James ('. Wliite, Personal Hem-inis- 
cences of Lyman Beecher (N(;w V'ork, 1882). 

His daughter, Catherine Esther (1800-1878), was lK)rn at 
East Hampton, Long Island, on the 6ih of September 1800. 
She was educated at ].,itchlicld Seminary, and from 1822 to 
1832 conducttjd a schoed for girls at Hartford, Connecticut, with 
her sister Harriet’s assistance, and from 1832 to 1834 conducted 
a similar school in ('incinnati. She wrote and lectured on 
women's ecliH'alion and in behalf of better primary schools, and 
radically opposed woman suffrage and college education for 
women, holding woman’s sphere to be domestic. The National 
Board of Popular Education, a charitable society which she 
founded, sent hundreds of women as teachers into the South and ! 
West. She died on the J2tli of May 1878 in l\lmira. New York. 
She published An Essay on Slavery and Abolition with Reference 
U) the Duty of American Females (1837), A Treatise on Domestic 
Economy (1842), The True Remedy for the Wrongs of Women 
(1851), Letters to the People on Health and Happiness (1855), The 
Religious Training of Children (1S64), and Woman\s Profession 
as .Mother ami Educator (1871). 

His son, Edward Beecher (i8o3‘ i8<)5), was bom at East 
Hampton, Long Island, on the 27th of August 1803, graduated 
at Yale in 1822, atudied theology at Andover, and in 1826 
became {xistor of the Park Street church in Boston. From 1830 
to 1844 he was president of lllinoi • Colh'ge, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and subsequently filled pastorates at the Salem Street church, 
Boston (1844 1855), and the ( ongrcgational church at Galesburg, 
Illinois (1855-1871). He was senior editor of the Congyega- 
iionalist (1849-1855), and an associate editor of the Christian 
Union from 1870. In 1872 he settled in Brooklyn, New York, 
where in 1885 >1889 he was pastor of the Parkville church and 
where he died on the 28th of July 1895. He wrote Addresses on 
the Kingdom of God (1827), History of the Alton Riots (1837), 
Statement of Anti-Slavery Princifdes (1837), Baptism, its Import 


and Modes (1850), The Conflict of Ages (1853), The Papal Con* 
spiracy Exposed (1855), The Concord of (i86o), and History 
! of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Future Retribution (iS’jS), 

Charles Beecher ( i8i 5-1900), another of Lyman’s sons, was 
bom at Litchfield, Connecticut, on the 7th of October 1815. He 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1834, and subsequently held 
pastorates at Newark, New Jersey (1851-1857), and Georgetown, 
Massachusetts ; and from 1870 to 1877 lived in Florida, where he 
was stiite .superintendent of public instruction in 1871-1873, 
He died at Georgetown, Massac! msetts, on the 21st of April 1900. 
He was an accomplished musician, and assisted in the selection 
and arrangement of music in the Plymouth Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes. He wrote David and His Throne Pen Pictures 

of the Bible (1855), Redeemer and Redeemed (1864), and Spiritual 
Manifestations (1879). 

Thomas Kinnicutt Beecher (1824-1900), another son, born 
at Litchfield, Connecticut, on the 10th of February 1824, was 
pastor of the Independent Congregational church (now the Park 
church), at Elmira, New A'ork, one of the first institutional 
churches in the country, from 1854 until his death at Elmira on 
the 14th of March 1900. He wrote Our Seven Churches (1870). 

BEECHEY, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1796-1856), English 
naval oflicer and geographer, son of Sir William Beechey, R.A., 
w'as born in London on the 17 th of E'ebruary 1796. In 1806 he 
entered the navy, and saw active service during the wars with 
EYance and America. In i8t8 he served under Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir) John Franklin in Buchan’s Arctic expedition, 
of which at a later periorl he published a narrative ; and in the 
following year he acc'ompanied Lieutenant W. E. Parry in the 

Hecla.” In 1821 he took part in the survey of the Mediter- 
ranean roast of Africa under the direction of (Yiptain, afterwards 
Admiral, William Henry Smyth. He and his brother Henry 
William Beechey, made an overland survey of this coast, and 
published a full account of their work in 1828 under the title of 
Proceedings of the Expedition to Explore the Northern Coast of 
Africa from Tripoly Eastward in T821J822. In 1825 Beechey 
was appointed to command the “ Blossom,” whirli was intended 
to explore Bering Strait, in concert with Franklin and Parry 
operating from the east. He passed the strait and penetrated 
as far as 71® 23’ 31*^ N., and 156^" 21’ 30" W., reaching a point 
only 146 m. west of that reached by Franklin’s expedition from 
the Mackenzie river. The whole voyage lasted more than three 
years ; and in the course of it Beechey discovered several islands 
in the Pacific, and an excellent harbour near (!lape Prince of 
Wales. In 1831 there appeared his Narrative of a Voyage to the 
Pacific and Bering s Strait to Co-operate with the Polar Expedi- 
tions, 182^-1828. In 1835 and the following year Captain 
Beechey was employed on the coast survey of South America, and 
from 1837 to 1847 carried on the same work along the Irish coasts. 
He was appointed in 1850 to preside over the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. In 1854 he was made rear-admiral, 
and in the following year was elected president of tlie Royal 
Geographical Society. He died on the 29th of Noveml>er 1856, 

BEECHEY, SIR WILLIAM (1753-1839). English portmit- 
painter, was boni at Burford. He was originally meant for a 
conveyancer, but a strong love for painting induced him to 
Iiecome a pupil at the Royal Academy in 1772. Some of his 
smaller portraits gained him considerable reputation ; he l^egan 
to be employed by the nobility, and in 1793 became associate 
of the Academy. In the same year he was made portrait-painter 
to Queen Charlotte. He painted the portraits of the members 
of the royal family, and of nearly all the most famous or fashion- 
able persons of the time. What is considered his finest produc- 
tion is a review of cavalry, a large composition, in the foreground 
of which he introduced portraits of Geoige III., the prince of 
Wales and the duke of York, surrounded by a brilliant staff on 
horseback. It was painted in 1798, and obtained for the artist 
the honour of knighthood, and his election as R.A. 

BEECHING, HENRY CHARLES (1859- ), English cleigy- 

man and author, was bom on the 15th of May 1859, and educated 
at the City of l..ondon school and at Balliol College, Oxford. 
He took holy orders in 1882, and after three years in a Liverpool 
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curacy he was for fifteen years rector of Yattendon^ Berkshire. 
From 1900 to 1903 he lectured on pastoral and liturgical theology 
at King’s College, London, and was chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he became preacher in 1903. He became a canon of 
Westminster in 1902, and examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Carlisle in 1905. As a poet he is best known by his share in two 
volumes — Lave in Idleness (1883) and Lof>e*s Looking Glass 
(1891)— which contained also poems by J. W. Mackail and J. 
Bowyer Nichols. He was a sympathetic editor and critic of the 
works of many 16th and 1 7th century poets, of Richard Crashaw 
(1905), of Herrick (1907), of John Milton (1900), of Henry 
Vaughan (1896). Under the pseudonym of “ Urbaniis Sylvan ” 
he published two successful volumes of essays. Pages from a 
Private Diary (1898) and Provincial Letters and other Papers 
(1906). His works also include numerous volumes of sermons 
and essays on theological subjects. 

BEECHWORTH, a town of Bogong county, Victoria, Australia, 
172 m. by rail N.E. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 7359. The 
town is the centre of the Ovens goldfields, and the district is 
mainly devoted to mining with both alluvial and reef working, 
but much of the land is under cultivation, yielding grain and 
fruit. The water supply is derived from l.^ke Kerferd in the 
vicinity, which is a favourite resort of visitors ; the scenery near 
the town, which lies at an elevation of 1805 ft. among the May 
Day Hills, being singularly beautiful. The industries of Beech- 
worth include tanning, ironfounding and coach-building. 

BEEF (through (). Fr. hoef, mod. boeuj, from Lat. hos^ hovis^ 
ox, Gr. /iovs', which show the ultimate connexion with the 
Sanskrit gOy gdus^ ox, and thus with cow ”), the flesh of the ox, 
cow or bull, as used for food. 'I'hc use of the French word for the 
meat, while the Saxon name was retained for the animal, has 
been often noticed, and paralleled with the use of veal, mutton 
and pork. “ Beef ” is also used, especially in the plural “ beeves," 
for the ox itself, but usuiilly in an archaic way. “ Gorned ” or 
“ corn " lx*ef is the flesh cured by salting, ue. sprinkling with 
“ conis " or granulated particles of salt. “ Collared ” beef is so 
called from the roll or collar into which the meat is pressed, after 
extracting the bones. Jerked ” beef, i,e. meat cut into long 
thin slices and dried in the sun, like “ biltong ” comes 

through the Spanish- American charque, from ccharqui, the 
Peruvian word for this species of preserved meat. For “ Beef- 
eater ” see Yeomen of the Guard. 

BEEFSTEAK CLUB, the name of several clubs formed in 
1 x}ndon during the i8th and 19th centuries. The first seems to 
have been that founded in 1709 with Richard Kstcourt, the 
actor, as .steward. Of this the chief wits and great men of the 
nation were members and its badge w^as a gridiron. Its fame was, 
however, entirely eclipsed in 1735 when “ The Sublime Society of 
Steaks ” was established by John Rich at Covent (Jarden theatre, 
of which he was then manager. It is said that I^ord PeterlKjrough 
supping one night with Rich in his private room, was so delighted 
with the steak the latter grilled him that he suggested a repetition 
of the meal the next week. From this started the (!lub, the 
members of wduch delighted to call themselves I’he Steaks." 
Among them were Hogarth, (iarrick, Wilkes, Bubb Doddington 
and many other celebrities. The rendezvous was the theatre 
till the fire in 1808, when the club movcvl first U) the Bedford 
Coffee House, and the next year to the Old l^yceum. in 1785 
the prince of Wales joined, and later his brothers the dukes of 
Clarence and Sussex became members. On the burning of the 
Lyceum, “ 'Hie Steaks ” met again in the Bedford Coffee House 
till 1838, when the New Lyceum was opened, and a large room 
there was allotted the club. These meetings were held till the 
club ceased to exist in 1867. ITiomas Sheridan founcled a 
Beefsteak Club in Dublin at the Theatre Royal in 1749, and of 
this Peg Woffington was president. The modern Beefsteak Club 
was founded by J. L. Toole, the actor, in 1876. 

See J. Timbs, Cluhs and Club Life in Londun (1873) ; Walter 
Arnold, Life and Death of the Sublime Society of Steaks (1871). 

BEELZEBUB, Beelzebul, Baalzebub. In 2 Kings i. we 
read that Ahaziah ben Ahab, king of Israd, fell sick, and sent 
to inquire of Baalzebub, the god of the Philistine city Ekron, 
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whether he should recover. There is no other mention of this 
god in the Old Testament. Beud, “ lord,” is the ordinary title 
or word for a deity, especially a local deity, cf. such place names 
as Baal Hazor (2 Sam. xiii. 23), Baal Hermon (Judges iii. 3), 
which are probably contractions of fuller forms, like Beth Baal 
Meon (Josh. xiii. 17), the House or Temple of the Baal of Meon. 
According to these analogies we should expect Zehul) to he a 
plf^e. No place Zebub, however, is known ; and it has been 
objected that the Baal of some other place would hardly be the 
god of Ekron. These objections are hardly conclusive. 

Usually Zebub is identified with a Hebrew common noun 
« flies, ^ occurring twice in the Old Testament, “ so that 
Baalzebub “ is the Baal to whom flies belong or are holy. As 
children of the summer they are symbols of the warmth of tlu' 
sun, to which . . . Baal stands in close relation. Divination 
by means of flies was known at Babylon.” “ There are other 
cases of names compounded of Baal and an clement equivalent 
to a descriptive epithet, e,g. Biialgad, the Baal of Fortune.'* 
For the Fly-god,” .sometimes interpreted as the “ averler of 
insects,” cf. Zeis utto/xvicis’, /uaay/ios, and the Hercules /ivuiy/wv'. 
('lemens Alexander speak.s of a Hercules aTrofivios as wor- 
shipped at Rom(*. It has been suggested that Ihialzebub was 
the dung-beetle, Scarabaeus pillularius, worshipped in Egypt. 

A name of a deity on an Assyrian inscription of the 12th 
century «.c. has been read as Haal-zabnfn\ but this reading has 
now been abandoned in favour of Baal-saptinu (Haal-Zephon).'^' 
('heync considers that Baalzebub is a “ contemptuous uneuphonic 
Jewish modification of the true name Baiilzebiil.” ® 

In the New Testament wc meet with Beelzebul," which some 
of the versions, especially the Vulgate and Syriac, followed 
by the Authorized Version, have changed to Beelzebub, under 
the influence of 2 Kings, fn Matt. x. 25, (‘hrist speaks of men 
calling the master of the hon.se, i.e. Him.self, BedzebnI.** In 
Mark iii. 22-27, scribes exj)lain that Jesus is possessed by 
BeclzebuP** an(l is thus enabled to cast out devils. The pus.sage 
speaks of Hecizelml as Satan and as tlie prince of the demons. 

'Fhe origin of the name Beelzebul is variously explained. 
{a) It is ” a phonetic corruption, perhaps a .softening of the 
original won! ” ; as Bab-el-mandel is a eorruption of Bah-el- 
mandeb. {b) 7 .vhul is from zvbely a word found in the Targums 
in the sense of “ dung,” so that Beelzebul would mean ” ja)rd 
of Dung,” a term of contempt. The further suggestion has been 
made that zel nl itself in the sense of ” dung ” is a term for a 
heathen deity, cf. the. Old Testamimt use of ” abomination ” 
for heathen deities, so that Beelzebul would mean ” ('hief of 
false gods,” and .so areh-fiend. (r) Zebu! is found in i Kings 
viii. T3 in the sense of ” height,” beth-zebul—Vdiy house, and in 
Rabbinical writings in the sense of ” hou.se ” or “ temple,” 
or ” the fourth heaven ” ; and Beelzebul may equal ” r.f)r<l 
of the High House ” or ” Lord of Heaven.” This view is per- 
haps favoured by Matt. x. 25, “ if they have call(‘d the lord of 
the house Beelzebul.” It apjicars, however, that Rahbinieal 
writings u.se ydm (day-of) zebul for the fcsti\’al of a heathen 
deity ; and Jastrow connects this usage with the meaning 
“house ” or “temple,” so that the meaning “ Lord of the False 
Gods ” might be arrived at in a different way. 

The names Zrhuhtn, *lzehel (Jezebel), suggest that Zebul may 
be an ancient name of a deity ; cf. the names Sya 
(B*L 'ZBI.), (ShMZBL) in Punic and Phoenician 

' So Clan’ndon I’ress, Hebrew Lexinoi, p. J27, with LXX. 

- Keel. X. I ; l.saiah vii. 18. 

•* Baethgeu, lieitrdgc zur snntlisihcn Leligionsgeschit hte, p. 23, cf. 
pj). 65, 261. 

* J«)sh. xii. 7. 

® Art. “ Baiilzebiil)/" Black and Chcynr's Jiticv* Bibl. 

“ With various spellings {e.g. Belzehul, and in XB, Ik'fzehul), all 
variaiil.s of Bueizel)ul. (d. l.ieLssrnann. Bible Studies, 332. 

7 TIhtc is a variation of reading, which has Iwen held to sujjport 
the view that the j»assag<* means that men reproached Jesus with 
His Mip|>oRed connt;xion with Beelzebul ; cf. A. B. Bruce, in loco, 

* Ana in the paruild passages, Matt. xii. 22-29 : Luke xi. 14-22. 

* Cl. John vii. 20, viii. 48, 52, x. 20. 

Swete, in loco. 

Ja.strow, Did of the Targumim, iW., siih vfi< c. 
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mscriptions.^ The substitution of Beelzebub for Bedzebul by 
the Syriac^ Vulgate and other versbns implies the identifica- 
tion of the New Testament arch-fiend with the god of £kron ; 
this substitution^ however, may be due to the influence of the 
Aramaic B'tJrdebaba; ‘^adversary/* sometimes held to be the 
original of these names. 

Ihere is no trace of Beelzebul or Beelzebub outside of the 
Biblical passages mentioned, and the literature dependent 
on them. If we assume a connexion between the two names, 
there is nothing to show liow the god became in later times the 
devil. 

In Paradise Lost, Book ii., Beelzebub appears as second only 
to Satan himself. 

Bibltogravh V. - I.ightfool . Horae Hehraicae ei Talmudicae, Works, 
vol, ii. i)p. i«8 f.. 42q. e<i. Stryp<* (1684): Baethgen. Beitrdge sm 
semitischen Heligionsgeschichte, pp. 25, 03. 2O1. Oommuntaries on 
the Biblical espiscially liurney aiui Skinner on Kings, 

Meyer anfl A. B, Bnico on the Svnaf>tic Grtsbels, and Swete on 
Mark. Articles on “Baal.** “ Baalzebiib/* “Beelzebub,** “ R<!el- 
zebnl,'* m I la stings’ Hihle rUrt., Black and Chcync's Encyct, Hihl, 
and Hauck's ReoIrncykiopaUie ; on aai Sya in c:iarention Press 
liebr, hex, ; and on Sai and S131 in JJistTow's Diet, of the Tarnumtm, 

(W. II. Be.) 

BEER, a beverage obtained by a process of alcoholic fer- 
mentation mainly from cereals (chiefly malted Imrley), hops and 
water . The history of beer extends over several thousand years. 
According to l)r Bush, a beer made from malt or red barley is 
mentioned in Egyptian writings as early as the fourth dynasty. 

It was called ^ ^ or heqa. Papyri of the time of Seti I. 

(1300 n.(‘.) allude to a person inebriated from over-indulgence 
in Ijoer. In the second book (r. 77) of Herodotus (450 ii.c.) we 
are told tliat the higyptians, being witliout vines, made wine 
from barley (cf. Aesdi. Sttppl. 954) ; but as the grape is mentioned 
so frefiiientJy in Scripture and elsewdiere a.s l>eing most abundant 
there, and no record exists 0/ the vine being destroyed, we must 
conclude that the historian was only partially acquainted with 
the productions of that most fertile country. Pliny (Satural 
History, xxii. 8a) informs us that the i^gyptians made wine from 
corn, and gives it the name of zyUiunt, which, in the (ireek, 
means drink from barley. 'Ihe Greeks obtained their knowledge 
of the art of preparing Inrer from the h'gyptians. 'llie writings 
of ArcliiUK'huh, the Parian poet and satirist who flourished 
about 650 u.c., contain evidence tliat the Greeks of his day were 
acr|uainled with the process of brewdn^. There is, in fact, little 
doubt that tlie fliscovery of beer and its iise as an exhilarating 
lievcrage were nearly as early as those of the grape itself, though 
both the Greeks and the Romans despised it as a barbarian 
drink, nioscorides mentions two kinds of beer, namely 
and noopfM., but he dtws not describe them sufficiently to enalde 
us to distinguish them. Sophocles and oUut Greek writers, 
again, styled it /Spi’Tov. Jn the time of 'lacitus (rst century 
after Clhrist), according to him, Iwer was the usual drink of the 
Germans, and there can be little doubt that the method of malting 
liarley was then known to them, Pliny (Nah Hist. xxii. 82) 
mentions the use <3f l>eer in Spain under the imine of ecUa and ccria 
and in (iaul under that of cetevista ; and elsewhere (xiv. 20) 
he says ** The natives who inhabit the west of Europe have 
a liquid witli which they intoxicate themselves, made from corn 
and water. 'I'hc manner of making this liquid is somewhat 
diflen'TU in Gaul, Spain and other countries, and it is called by 
difli-nnf name.s, hut its nature and properties are everywhere 
the sanu*. The pertple in Spain in particular brew this liquid 
so well that it will keep g»>oil a long time. So exquisite is the 
cunning of mankind in gratifying their vicit)iis appetites that 
they have thus invented a method to make water itself proiluce 
intoxication.** 

The knowledge of the preparation of a fermented beverage 
from cereals in ca^ly times was not confined to Europe. Titus, 
according to Dr H. 11 . Mann, tlic Kaffir races of South Africa have 
made for ages — And still moke-*- a kind of Ijeer from millet, and 

‘ Lalxliarski. Handbuch der notdsemUischen LpigrapkUt, i. pp. 140, 
J77- 


similarly the natives of Nubia, Abyssinia and other parts of 
Africa prepare an intoxicating beverage, generally called bousa, 
from a variety of cereal grains. The Russian quass, made from 
barley and rye, the Chinese samshn, made from rice, and the 
Japanese sake {q.v.) are all of ancient origin. Roman historians 
mention the fact that the Britons in the south of England at the 
time of the Roman invasion brewed a species of ale from barley 
and wheat. The Romans much improved the methods of brewing 
in vogue among the Britons, and the Saxons — among whom ale 
had long been a common beverage— in their turn profited much 
by the in.struction given to the original inhabitants of Great 
Britain by the Romans. We are informed by William of Malmes- 
bury that in the reign of Henry II. the English were greatly 
addicted to drinking, and by that time the monasteries were 
already famous, both in England and on the continent, for the 
excellence of their ale.s. The waters of Burton-on-Trent began 
to l>e famous in the 13th century. 'J*he secret of their being so 
especially adapted for brewing was first discovered by some 
monks, who held land in the adjacent neighlH)urhood of Wetmore. 
There is a document dated 1295 which it is stated that Matilda, 
daughter of Nicholas de Shoben, had re-leased to the abl)ot and 
convent of Burton-on-Trent certain tenements within and 
without the town ; for which re-lease they granted her, daily for 
life, two white loaves from the monastery, two gallons of con- 
ventual beer, and one penny, besides seven gallons of beer for the 
men. The abbots of Burton apparently made their own malt, 
for it was a common covenant in leases of mills belonging to tht^ 
ablu-y that the malt of the lords of the manor, both spiritual and 
teni|K>raI, should be ground free of charge. Robert Plot, in his 
Natural History of Staffordshire (1686), refers to the peculiar 
properties of the Burton waters, from which, he says, l)y an art 
well known in this country good ale is made, in the management 
of which they have a knack of fining it in three days to that 
degree that it shall not only Ixj potable, but is clour and palatable 
as we could desire any drink of this kind to be." In 1630 Burton 
beer began to 1)6 known in London, being sold at “ Ve Peacocke 
in Gray's Inn l.ane, and according to the Speiialtjr was in great 
demand amongst the visitors in V’^auxhall. Until tea and coffee 
were introduced, beer and ale (sec Alk) were, practically si>eak- 
ing, the only popular leverages accessible to the general body of 
consumers. Since the advent of tea, coffee, cocoa and mineral 
waters, the ( haracler ol Ibitish beers has undergone a gradual 
modification, the strongly alcoholic, heavily hopf'ied liquids 
consumed by the previous generation slowly giving place to the 
ligduer beverages in vogue at the present time. The old “ stock 
biller ” has given way to the “ light dinner ale," and “ porter ** 
(.so called from the fact tliat it was the jK>pular drink amongst the 
market porters of the j8th century) has been largely replaced by 
“ mild ale." A certain quantity of strong beer — such as heavy 
stouts and “stock” and “ Scotch " ales — is still brewed nowadays, 
but it is not an increasing one. 'I'he demand is almost entirely 
for medium beers such as mikl ale, light steut, and the better class 
of ” bitter ” beers, and light beers such as the light “ family ales,'* 

” dinner ales '* and lager. 

The general run of beers contain from 3 to 6 % of ala)hol and 
4 to 7 *^0 of solids, the remainder being water and certain flavour- 
ing and preservative matters derived from the malt, hops and 
other niuterials employed in their manufacture. The solid, 
non-volatile, matter contained in solution in beer consists mainly 
of maltose or malt sugar, of several varieties of dextrin (see 
Brewing), of substances which stand in an intermediate position 
between the sizars and the dexUins pri)per, and of a number of 
bodies containing nitre^en, such as the non-coagulable proteids, 
peptones, &c. In addition there is an appreciable quantity of 
mineral matter, chiefly phosphates and potash. Dietetically 
regarded, there^re, l^r possesses considerable food value, and, 
moreover, the nutritious matter in beer is present in a readily 
assimilable form. 

It is prolxible that the average adult member of the British 
working classes consumes not less than two pints ol beer danly. 

A reasonable calculation places the total proteids and carbo- 
hydrates ainsumed by the average worker at 140 and 400 
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grammes respectively. Taking the proteid content of the average 
beer at 0-4 % and the carbohydrate content at 4 %, a simple 
calculation shows that about 3 % oi the total proteid and ii % 
of the total carbohydrate food of the average worker will ^ 
consumed in the shape of beer. 

The chemical composition of beers of different types will he 
gathered from the following tables. 


A. English Beers. 

(Analyses by J. L. Baker, Hiiltcm & P. Schidrowitz.) 
1 . Mi/i/ Ales. 


Number. 

Original Gravity. 

Alcohol 

Extractive.s (Solids) %. 

1 .^ 


4*J7 

(>•1 

2 .’ 


4-47 1 

5*7 

3 .“ 

1071.78 1 

5-57 1 

7*3 


II. Li^kt Bitters avd Ales. 


N umber. 

Original Gravity. 

Alcohol 

Extractives (Solids) 

1. 

io4()*8i 

4*15 

4*0 

2. 

1047*69 


4‘J 

3* 

1047*79 

4*61 

3-2 

4* 

1050*30 

4*53 

4*2 

L. -^1. _l 

1038*31 

3*81 

.1-5 


III.. Bale and Stock Ales. 


Number, j 

j Original Gravity. 

Alcohol 

Extractives (Solids)"', 

1 

i 1059*01 

i 4-77 

. 5^^ 

2> 

1 ii>i»8*58 

, 5-4« 

7-1 

3.^ 

' 1076.80 


1 


1 \\ Stouts and Porter. 


Number. ] Original (Gravity, j 

Alcohol j 

Extractives (S<4ids)®,',, 


1 

1072*92 1 

6*14 

b*3 

2.® i 

j 1054.26 

! 4‘7.i 1 

4*5 

3*“ 

1081*62 

^>*02 

8*8 

4*' 

1 H)54 *ii 

j 3‘UO 

<^•5 


The figures in the alxiN’c* tables are ven'' fairly representative 
of different classes of British and Irish beers. Jt will be noticed 
that the Mild Ales arc of mediimi original gravity and alcoholic 
strength, hut contain a relatively large proportion of solid 
matter, 'fhe Li^hl Hitters and . 4 les an; ol ii low original gravity, 
but compared with tlie Mild Ales the proportion of alcohol to 
solids is higher. The Pale and Stock Ales, which represent the 
more expensive bottle Ix»ers, are analytically of much the same 
character as the Light Bitters, except that the figures all round 
are much higher, "i’he Stouts, as a rule, are characterizetl by a 
high gravity, and contain relatively more solids (as compared 
with alcohol) than do the heavy beers of light colour. With 


^ T^ondon Mis. 2 strong Burton Mihl Ale. 

* Fairly n^presentativc of Pale Ales." 

* Heavy Stock Ales. ** Irish Stout. 

® Nos. 2 and ^ arc rcsjiectively " single ” and " double " Ixnidon 
Stouts from the same brewery. ’ T.rmclon Porter or Coope.r. 

" 'J'he specific gravity, or " gravity " as it is always termed in tin- 
indti.stry, of the brewer is 1000 time.s the specific gravitv of tin- 
phy.sicist. Thi.s is purely^ a matter of convention and convenience;. 
Thus when a brewer spe^aks of a wort of a " gravity " ol 1045 bc*ii 
forty-five) he mcan.s a w'ort having a spcciiic gravity of 1*045. Each 
unit in the brew'er’s scale of specific grav'ity is termed a " d< gree of 
gravity." The wort referred to al^o^'e, therefore, possesses forty 
five degrees of gravity. The " original gnivitv." it may here tn* 
xnentiontsl, repre-sents the fifM*cific gravity of thi; wort (.sei; Brewini;) 
before fermentation. The .solids in the original w'ort ma'v l>e asrer 
tained by dividing the tixeess of the gravity over 1000 by 3*^k>. 
Thus in the case of Mild .Ale No. t the excess of the original gravity 
over 1000 is 1055*13 loooa 55*13. Hividing this by 3*86 we get 
14*28, which indicates that the wort from which th<! Ixier was manu- 
factured contained 14*28 % of solids. In the trade the gravity of 
a betT (or rather of the wort from which it i.s derived) is generally 
**xi>rcssed in pounds per barrel. Thi.s mean.s the exce.sR in weight 
of a barrel of the wort over the weight of a barrel of water. The 
weight of a barrel (36 gallons) of water is 3t»o Th ; in the alxjve ex- 
ample the weight of .a barrel of the lx.*er wort is 360 ^ 1*05513 -- 370*8. 
Tlie gravity of the wort in 111) is therefore 379*® - 19*8. The 

tx*er which is made from this wort would also be called a 19*8 Tb 
beer, the reference in all cases being to the original wort. 


regard to the proportions of the various matters constituting the 
extractives (solids) in English b(‘tTs, roughly ao-30 ?/q Consists of 
maltose and 20-50% of dextrinous matter. In mild ales the 
proportion of maltose to dextrin is Itigh (roughly i ; 1), thus 
accounting for the full sweet taste of these beers. Pale and stock 
al^, on the other hand, which arc of a “ dry " diameter, con- 
tain relatively more dextrin, the general ratio lieing about 1 : il 
or I ; 2. The mineral matter (“ ash *') of Wens is generally in the 
neighbourhood of 0*2 to 0*3 of which about one-fourth is 
phosphoric acid. The proteid (“ nitrogenous matterh ”) content 
of beers varies very widely according to character and strengUi, 
the usual limits being 0*3 to o*8 %, with an average of roughly 
0*4 %. 

B. Continental Beers. 
bAnalvso.s by A. Poemens.) 


Description. 

Munich Driiughl Dark I 
!! ;; Ligid i 

.. Expoit . . j 

• I 

’ .. I'iock BfiT** . ' 

, PilsfucT Bottli; . . j 

Draught . ^ 

Be rlin T)ark . , 

■ .. Light 

I ,, VVeissbicr . I 


Orif-imil Ak-oliol 

ExtiMctive.s 

Gravity. , ” '■ 

, (Sohd.s) %. 

1056*4 1 3*76 

6.5s 

^o5Z-(j 1 3*38 

t>‘4.S 

1048*0 1 3* 18 

5‘55 

6)48*1 j 4.05 

3‘U2 

T654‘3 : .V^»8 

6* V2 

1059*5 1 4* *5 

7-48 

1076-0 4-5J 

10*05 

i‘'47-7 .V47 

4*90 

'<M4-.i i-iS 

' 4-58 

>o.W2 .V8* 

6*17 

''>56-.S 4’.t6 

.V4^> 

103 yi 2*6.4 

3*01 


It will be see.n that, broadly speaking, the original gravity of 
German and Austrian beers is lower than that of English 
beers, and this also applies to the alcohol. On the other 
hand, the foreign beers are relatively very rich in solid.s, and the 
extractives .‘alcohol ratio is high. (See Brewing.) 


C. American Bker.s ano Atjts. 
(.Analyses by M. WallersIcMu.) 


D(‘scriptu>n. 

j 

1 )ngmal 
(iravily. 

-Vlcohol 

0 Extractives , 

'*■ (Solids) 1 



1046*7 

3-l« 

5*oH I 

Bollori) Fermeiila 


r055*6 

1'56 


tion Beers 

3* 

!<y»V4 

4*12 

7-4 < 

(Lager 4 yfie). 

4 * ' 

1046*0 

2*(»8 

3*90 

J 

' 5* 


3-4-J 

. 5*86 

lop I‘'eiTnenf.i- | 

1 * 

1084*2 

5*89 

8.60 

lion AIe.s 

1 , 

1073-5 

6.4<) 

V^>9 1 

(British Type). J 

1 L 

lo68‘0 

5‘,50 

5-51 1 

Jt will be noted that the Amcriciui beers {t.e. 

bottom for men ta- 


tion pnwluc’ts of the lager tyjie) are very similar in composilion 
to the (Jerman beers, but tlrnt the ales are very much heavier 
than the general run of the corresponding British produels. 

Production atui Consumption.- (For inaiujfai;ture of beer, see 
Brewing.) (jernuiny is the greatest beer-producing nation, if 
liquid bulk be taken a.s a eriterioii; the United States comes 
next, aiuJ the. United Ivingdorn occupies the third place in this 
regard. 'I’lic consumption per head, however, is .slightly greater 
in the United Kingdom than in (jennany, and very rnucli 
greater than is the case in the Unit(*d .Slates, llie 1905 figures 
with Higard to the total production and consumption of the 
three gre^it beer-producing countries, together with those for 
1885, are as under : 


Country. 

1 

' Total Broiluclion friallons). 

Consumption per 
j Head of Popu- 
lation ((billons). 

_ 

i r9‘'»5- 1 

JW5- ! 

1885. 

German Empire. 
Uuittxl States , 
United Xingd<‘m 

1 1.548.240,000 93-1.228,000 

1 1.434.1 14. 494*^54 .o«o 

1 1. 227.9 43-4'’^ 903. 7.39.fi6<’» 

*6-J ; 

1 10*9 

27.90 ' 

19*8 

27*1 


I 


» A puriiuularly lu-avy l>eer. only brewed at certain tiim'.** m the 


Th<* maxima of production and consumption were reached 
in 1899/1900, wlu'n the profJucticm amountc^d to 1.337,509.1x9 
gallonn (at the standard gravity) and consumptiem txi 32-28 gallon;^ 
per head. 
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^ The idhief point of interest in the preceding table is the enormous 
increase in the United States. In considering the figures^ the 
character of the beer produced must be taken into consideration. 
*nius, although Germany produces roughly 25 % more beer in 
hquid measurement than the United Kingdom, the latter actually 
uses about 50% more malt than is the case in the German 
breweries. According to a Viennese technical journal, the 
quantities of malt employed for the production of one hectolitre 
(22 gallons) of beer in the respective countries is 0 40 cwt. in the 
&rman empire, 0-72 cwt. in the United States, and o-8i cwt. 
in the United Kingdom. In a sense, therefore, England may 
still claim pre-eminence as a becr-produdng nation, l^arge os 
the per capita consumption in the United Kingeiom may seem, 
it is considerably less than is the case in Bavaria, which stands 
at the head of the list with over 50 gallons, and in Belgium, which 
comes second with 47-7 gallons. In the city of Munich the 
consumption is acluulJy ov<t 70 gallr)ns, that is to say, al>out 1 i 
pints a day for every man, woman and child. It is curious to 
note that in Germany, which is usually regarded as a beer- 
drinking country par exceilnirey the consumption j)cr head of this 
article is slightly less than in Knglaiul, and that inversely the 
average German consumes more alcohol in the shajHJ of spirits 
than does the inhabitant of the British Islands (consumption of 
spirits per head : Germany, 1-76 gallons ; United Kingdom, o o(> 
gallons), 'rhis is acco\inted for by the fact that Ihe jieasantry 
of the northern and eastern portions of the German emjiire 
consume spirits almost exclusively. In the British colonies 
beer is generally one of the staple drinks, Inil if we except 
Western Australia, where about 25 gallons jier head of population 
arc consumed, the demand is rnneh smaller than in the Ihiited 
Kingdom. In Australia generally, the per capita consumption 
amounts to about 12 gallons, in NV’w Zealand to 10 gallons, and 
in Canada to 5 gallons. S.) 

BEERSHEBA, a j))a('C‘ midway between Gaza and llehron 
(2S ni. from each), frequently referred to in the Bible as the 
southern limit of ralcstine(*‘ Dan to IJeersheha,'’ Judg.xx. i, 8:e.) 
Its foundation is variously ascribed to Al^raham and Isaac, and 
different etynudogies for its name arc suggested, in the funda- 
mental doeuinents of Genesis (xxi. 22, xxvi. 2f>). It was an 
important holy place, where Abraham planted u siicrcd tree 
((Jen. xxi. 33), ami where di\iiu‘ manifestations were vouehsafed 
to Ilagar (Gen. xxi, 17), Isaac (xxvi. 24), Jacob (xlvi. 2) and 
IClijah (1 Kings \ix. 5). Amos ni.ntions it in connexion with 
the shrines of Bethel and Gilgal (Amos v. 5) and denounces oaths 
by its nitmen (viii, i.]). 'I’he most probable meaning of the name 
is seven wells,'’ <lesj)ite the non-Semitic construction involved 
in this interf)retation. Seven ancient wells still exist here, 
though two are slopped up. ICusebius and Jerome mention the 
f)Iace in the 4lh century as a large village anrl the seat of a Roman 
garrison. Exten.sive remains of this village exist, though they 
are being rapidly (pjarried away for building ; some inscriptions 
of great importance have been found here. Later it apfX'ars to 
hu\e been the site of a bishopri<' ; remains of its churches were 
still standing in the 14th century. Some fine mosaics lun’c Ixnai 
here unearthed anil immediately destroyed, in sheer wantonness, 
by the nali\ es quarrying building-stone. The Biblical Beersheba 
probably e^iisls at Bir cs-Selxi', 2 m. ilistant. 

BEBSLY, EDWARD SPENCER ( i8:,t ~ ), English historian 

and positivist, son of the Rev. James Beesly, was horn at Fecken- 
iiam, VVoree.>UTshire, on the 2,^rd of Jamiar\' He was 

educated ut Wadham College, Oxford, which may l)e regarded 
as the original centre of the English positivist movement. 
Kicharii ('oi\greve(</.r*.) was tutor at Wadham from jS4g to 1854, 
and three men of that time, Frederic Harrison Beesly and 
John Henry Bridges (t8^^2 i()o6), InTume the leaders of Comtisra 
in England. Beesly left Oxford in 1854 to Ixvome assistant- 
master 111 Marlliorough ( ollege. In 1859 he was appointed 
professor of history at University CAillege. London, and of Latin 
at Bedford College, London, in i860. He resigned these appoint- 
ments in i8i)^t and i88g, and in 181)3 liecame the editor of the 
newly-established Positimst Review. He rollalionited in tlie 
translation of Ckmite’s system of Positive Polity (4 vote., 1875*- 
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1879), translated his Discourse on ihe Positive Spirit (1903), 
and wrote a biography of Comte for a translation of the first two 
chapters of his Coursde philosophie positive , entitled Fundamental 
Principles of Positive Philosophy {iqos). Professor Beesly stood 
unsuccessfully as Liberal candidate for Westminster in 1885 
and for Maiydebone in 1886, and is the author of numerous 
review articles on social and political topics, treated from the 
positivist standpoint, esjjecially on the Irish question. His 
works also include a series of lectures on Roman history, entitled 
Catiline, Clodius, Tiberius (1878), in which he rehabilitates in 
some degree the character of each of his subjects, and Queen 
Elizabeth in the “ Twelve English Statesmen ” series. 

BEET, a cultivated form of the plant Beta vidgaris (natural 
order ("henopodiaceae), which grows wild on the coasts of 
EurofX!, North Africa and Asia as far as India. It is a biennial, 
producing, like the carrot, a thick, fleshy tap-root during the first 
year and a branched, leafy, flowering stem in the following season. 
The small, green flowers are borne in clusters. A considerable 
nnmlier of varieties are cultivated for use on account of their 
large fleshy roots, uniler the names of mangel-wurzel or mangold, 
field-beet and garden -beet. The cultivation of beet in relation 
to the production of sugar, for which p)urpose cerUiin varieties of 
Ix'ct stand next in importance to the sugar cane, is dealt w^ith 
under Sijuar. The garden -beet has been cultivated from very 
remote times as a salad plant, and for general use as a table 
vegetable. I'he variety most generally grown has long, tapering, 
earrot-shajHid roots, the “ flesh ” of wliich is of a uniform deep 
red (olour throughout, and the leaves brownish red. It is boiled 
and cut into slii i's for Ix'ing eaten cold ; and it is also prepared 
a.s a pickle, as well as in various other forms. Beet is in much 
more common use oti the continent of khirope as a culinary 
vegetable than in Great Britain, where it has, however, been 
eulti\ated for upwards of two centuries. The white beet, Beta 
riela, is cultivated for the leaves, which are used as spinach, 
'riu* midribs and stalks of the leaves are also stewed and eaten as 
sea-kale, under the name of Swiss chard. B. nrla is also largely 
used as a decorative fdant for its large, handsome leuN'es, blood 
red or variegated in colour. 

'I'he beet prospers in a rich deep soil, well pulverized by the 
spaile. If manure is required, it should lx* deposited at the 
Iiottom of the trench in prt'paring the ground, 'riu; seeds should 
be s(»wn in drills 15 ins. asunder, in Afiril or early in May, and the 
plants are afterwards to be thinned to about 8 in. apart in the 
lines, but not more, as moderate-sized roots are preferable. 
The plants should grow on till the end of October or later, when a 
portion should be taken up for use, and the rest laid in in a 
sheltered corner, and covered up from frost. 'Fhe roots must not 
he* briii.scd and the leaves must be twisted oflF — not closely cut, 
as they are then liable to bleed. In the north the crop may be 
wholly taken up in autumn, and stored in a pit or cellar, beyond 
reach of frost. If it is desired to have fresh roots early, the seeds 
should he sown at the end of February or lieginning of March ; 
and if a surecssion is re(|uired, a few more may be sown by the 
end of March. 

BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN (1770-1827), German musical 
composer, was baptized (probably, as was usual, the day after 
birth) on the 17th of Deceml)er 1770 at Bonn. His family is 
traceable to a village near J-ouvain, in Belgium, in the r7th 
century. In 1650 a lineal ancestor of the composer settled in 
Antwerp, Beethoven's grandfather, Louis, ijuarrelled with his 
family, c;\me to Bonn in 1732, and became one of the court 
musicians of the arehbishop-clcctor of Cologne. He was a genial 
man of estimable character, and though Ludwig van Beethoven 
was only four years old when his grandfather died, he never 
forgot him, but cherished his portrait to the end of his life. 
Beethoven’s father, a tenor singer at the archbishop-electoFs 
court, was of a rough and violent temper, not improved by his 
passion for drink, nor by the dire poverty under which the 
family laboured. He married Magdelina 1 -eim or Laym, the 
w idow of a vdlel'de-chambre of the elector of Trier and daughter 
of the chief cook at Ehrenbreitstein. Beethoven’s father wished 
to profit as early as possible by his son's talent, and accordingly 
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beg^ to give him a severe musical training, especially on the 
violin, when he was only five years old, at about which time they 
left the house in which he was bom (515 Bonngasse, now pre- 
served as a Beethoven museum, with a magnificent collection of 
manuscripts and relics). By the time Beethoven was nine his 
father had no more to teach him, and he entered upon a perhaps 
healthier course of clavier lessons under a singer named Pfeiffer. 
A little general education was also edged in by a certain Zambona. 
Van den Eeden, the court organist, and an old friend of his 
grandfather, taught him the oigan and the pianoforte, and so 
rapid was Beethoven’s progress that when C. G. Neefe succeeded 
to Van den Eeden's post in 1781, he was soon able to allow the 
boy to act as his deputy. With his i>ennission Beethoven pub- 
lished in 1783 his earliest extant composition, a set of variations 
on a march by Dressier. The title-page .states that they were 
written in 1780 par un jeune amateur Louis van Beeilnwen 
age de dix ansj' Beethoven’s father was very clumsy in his 
unnecessary attempts to make an infant prodigy of his son ; 
for the ante-dating of this composition, implying the correct 
date of birth, contradicts the post-dating of the dale of birth 
by which he tried to make out that the three sonatas Beethoven 
wrote in the same year were by a boy of eleven. (Beethoven 
for a long time believed that he was born in 1772, and the 
certificate of liis baptism hardly convinced him, because he 
knew that he had an elder brother named Ludwig who died in 
infancy.) In the same year, 1783, Beethoven was given the 
post of cembalist in the Bonn theatre, and in 1784 his position 
of assistant to Neefe liecame official. In a catalogue raisonne of 
the new archbishop Max Franz’s court musicians we find “ No. 
14, Ludwig Beethoven ’’ described “ as of good capacity, still 
voung, of good, quiet behaviour and poor,” while his father 
(No. 8) “ has a completely w'orn-out voice, lias long been in 
service, is very poor, of fairlv good behaviour, and married.” 

In the spring of 1787 Beethoven paid a short visit to Vienna, 
where he astonished Mozart by his extemporizations and had a 
few le.ssons from him. How he was enabled to afford this visit 
is not clear. After three months the illness of his mother, to 
whom he was devoted, brought him back. She died in July, 
leaving a baby girl, one year old, who died in November. For 
five more years Beethoven remained at Bonn supporting his 
family, of which he had been since the iigc* of fifteen practically 
the head, as his father’s bad habits steadily increased until in 
J789 Ludwig was officially entrusted with liis father’s salary. 
He liad already made several lifelong friends at Bonn, of whom 
the chief were Count WaUlsteiri and Stephan Breuning ; and his 
prospt*cts brightened as the archbishop-elector, in imiUttion of his 
brother the emperor Joseph 1 1., enlarged the scale of his arti.stic 
munificence. By 1792 the archhishop-cleclor's attention was 
thoroughly aroused to BeeAhoven’s power, and he provided for 
Beethoven's second visit to Vienna. The introdiuAions he and 
('(Hint Waldstein gave to I^eethoven, the pndix ” van ” in 
Beethoven’s name (which looked well though it was not really a 
title of nobility), and above all the unequalled impressiveness 
of his playing and extem|K)rizalion, quickly secured his footing 
with the exceptionally intelligent and musical arisU^racy of 
Vienna, who to the end of his life treated him with genuine 
affection and respect, bearing witli all the roughnes.s of his 
manners and temper, not as with the eccentricities of a fashion- 
able genius, but as with signs of the sufferings of a passionate 
and noble nature. 

Beethoven’s life, though outwardly uneventful, wa.s one of 
the most pathetic of tragedies. His character has had the same 
fascination for his biographers as it had for his friends, and 
there is prolmbly hardly any great man in history of whom more 
is known and of whom so much of what is known is interesting. 
Yet it is all too much a matter of detail and anecdote to admit 
of chronological summarizing here, and for the disentangling of 
its actual incidents we must refer the reader to Sir George 
Grove’s long and graphic article, “ Beethoven,” in the Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, and to the monumental bicigraphy of 
Thayer, who devoted his whole life to collecting materials. 
These two biographical work.s, read in the .spirit in which their 


authors conceived them, will reveal, beneath a mass of distress- 
ing, grotesque and sometimes sordid detail, a nobility of character 
and unswerving devotion to the highest moral ideas throughout 
every distress and temptation to which a passionate and totally 
unpractical temper and the growing shadow of a terrible mis- 
fortune could expose a man. 

The man is surpassed only by his works, for in them he had 
that mastery which was denied to him in what himself calls 
his attempt to ” grapple with fate.” Such of his difficulties as 
lay in his own character already showed themselves in his studies 
with Haydn. Haydn, who seems to have heard of him on his 
first visit to Vienna in 1787, passed through Bonn in July 1792, 
and was so much struck by Beethoven that it was very likely at 
his instigation that the arclibishop sent Beethoven to Vienna to 
study under him. But Beethoven did not get on well with him, 
and found him perfunctory in correcting his exercises. Haydn 
appreciated neither his manners nor the audacity of his free 
compositions, and abandoned whatever intentions he may have 
had of taking Jiecthoven with him to England in 1794. Beet- 
hoven could do without sympathy, but a grounding in siric't 
counterpoint he felt to be a dire necessity, so he continued his 
studies with Albrechtsberger, a mere grammarian who had the 
poorest opinion of him, but who could, at all events, be depended 
on to attend to his work. Almost every comment has been made 
upon the relations between Haydn and Beethoven, except the 
perfectly obvious one that Mozart died at the age of thirty-six, 
just at the time Beethoven cainti to Vienna, and tluit Haydn, as is 
pcrf(HAly well known, was profoundly shocked by the untimely 
I0.SS of the greatest musician he had ever known. At such a time 
the undeniable clumsiness of Beethoven’s efforts at academic 
exercises would combine with his general tactlessness to confirm 
Haydn in the belief that the sun had set for ever in the musical 
world, and would incline him to view with disfavour those bold 
features of style and form which the whole of his own artistic', 
develojnnent should naturally havt* predisposed hiitt to welcome. 
It is at least signifa'ant that those early works ot Beethoven in 
which Mozart’s influence is most evident, sui'h as the Septet, 
arouscid IJaydn’s open admiration, whereas he hardly approved 
of the compositions like the sonatas, op, 2 (dedicated to him), in 
which his own influence is stronger. NeithcT he nor Beethoven 
wa.s skilful in expressing himself except in niu.sic, and it is 
impossible to tell what Haydn meant, or what Beethoven 
thoiiglA he meant, in advising him not to publish the last and 
finest of the Ihrcn* trios, op. 1. But evem if he did not. mean that 
it was too daring for the public, it can hardly be expc'c'ted that 
he never contrasted the meteoric career of Mozart, who after a 
miraculous lK)yho(Ml had produced at the age of twentydivc* 
some of the greatest music llaydn had ever seen, with the slow 
and painful development of his uncc3iith pupil, who at the same 
age had hardly a dozen presenttible works to his credit. Jt is 
not (dear that Haydn ever came to iind(?r.stand Beethoven, and 
many years passcid before Beethoven realized the greatness of 
the master whose teaching had so disappointed him. 

From the time Beethoven settled permanently in Vienna, 
which he was soon induced to do by the kin(lne.ss of his aristo- 
cratic friends, the only noteworthy external features of his 
career are the productions of his eorn positions. In spite of thi^ 
usual hostile criticism for ohseurity, exjiggeration and unpopu- 
larity, his reputation bc^earne world-wide and by degrees actually 
pf)pular ; nor did it ever dec'line, for as his later works berame 
notorious for their extravagance and unintelligibiliiy his earlier 
works became lictter understood, lie; was no man of business, 
but, in a thoroughly unpractical way, he was suspicions und 
exacting in money matU'rs, which in his later years fre(|nen!ly 
turned up in his conversation as a grievance, and at times, 
especially during the depreciation of the Austrian currency 
between 1 808 and 1815, were a real anxiety to him . Nevert hcless, 
with a little more skill his external prosperity would have been 
great. He was always a personage of importance, as is testified 
by more than one amusing anecdote, like those of his walks with 
Goethe and his half-ironical commcjnts on the hats which flew 
off more for him than for (iocthe ; and in 1815 it .seemed as if the 
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summit of his fame ms reached when his 7th symphony was 
performed, together with a hastily*wntten cantata, Der glorreiche 
Augefiblick and the biaair^ piece of descriptive fireworks entitied 
Wellingtons Sieg Oder die SehUuht hei Vitioria, once popular 
in England as the Battle Symphony, The occasion * for this 
performance was the congress of Vienna ; and the government 
placed the two halls of Redouten^Saal at his disposal for 
two nights, while he himself was allowed to invite all the 
sovereigns of Eurr>pe. In the same year he received the freedom 
of the city, an honour much valued l>y him. Aftci that time his 
immediate popularity, as far as new works were concerned, Ik*- 
came less eminent, as that of his more easy-going conteinporaries 
began to increase. Yet there was, not only in the emotional 
power of his earlier works, hut also in the known cause of his 
increasing inability to appt^ in public, something that awakened 
the best popular sensibilities ; and when his two greatest and 
most difficnit works, the nth symphony and parts of the Missa 
Sokmnis^ were produced at a rnc^morable concert in 1824, the 
storm of applause was overwhelming, and the composer, who 
was on the platform in order to give the time to the conductor, 
had to lx* turned round by one of the singers in order to see it. 

Signs of d(‘atness had given him grave afixi(3t> us early as 
17^8. l<‘or a long time he successfully concealed it from all but 
his most intimate friends, while he consulted physicians and 
cpmck.s with eagerness ; but neither quackery nor the Ixisl skill 
of his time availed him, and it nas been pointed out that the root 
of ilic evil lay deeper than couUl have supposed during his 
lifetime. Although ins constitution was magnificently strong 
and his health was prcservt;(l by his passion for outdoor life, 
a post-mortem examination revealed a very complicated state f)f 
disurdi'r, e\ idently dating lUniost from cliilcihoud (il not inherited) 
and aggiavated by Jack of care and gooil knid. I'he touching 
document addresse<l to hi.s brothers in 1803, an<l known its 
his “will/' should lx* read in its entirety, as given by Thayer 
(iv. 4). So verbal (juutation .shiul of the whole will do justice 
Ui the overpowering outlmrst which runs almost in one long 
unpunctuatedsenteiu elhrough the whole tragedy oi Beethoven *s 
life, as he knew it tluiu and foresaw it. lie reproaclits men for 
their injustice in thinking and calling him pugna('ii)us, stubborn 
and misantUropit:al when they do not know that for .six yeans 
he has .suffeiiMi from an incurable vondilion. aggravated by 
incompetent doctors. He dwells upon his delight in huinan 
society, from which he hius had so early to isolate himself, but the 
thought iif which now ftlU him with dread as it makes him 
realize his lo.ss, not only in mu^ic but in all finer iiitercimnge of 
ideas* and terrilies him lest tin* t'aie>e of his distress should appear. 
Me dtndures that, w'hcn those near him had heard a flute or a 
singing shepUtTd while Ikj liejird nothing, h<* was i.>nly prevented 
from taking his life by the thought ol his art, but it seemed iiu* 
possible for him to leave the world until he had brought out 
all that he felt to be in his power, lie requests that after his 
death his present doctor, if surviving, .sluill U* asked to <lcscribt^ 
his illness and to append it to thi.s document in order that at 
least then the world may bu as far as possible reconciled with 
him. He leaves his brotii(*r.s lus properly, such as it is, and in 
terms not less touching, if more conventional than the rest of 
the document, he declares that his experience .shows that only 
virtue hfis preserved his life and his courage through nil his 
misery. 

And, indeed, his art and his cvmnige rose far above any level 
attainable by tJio.se ani.sts wdio are slaves to tlie “ personal 
note,” lor his chie'f ixcupiition at the lime of this document was 
his jikI symphony, the most brilliant and triumphant piece 
that had cn ci been written up to that time. On a smaller .scale, 
in which nuLstery was the more easily attainable as experiment 
was more readily tesie<l, UexTh<JVcii was sooner able to strike 
a tragic note, and hence the prtH'ess of growth in his style is 
more readily lraci*uble in the pianofi>rte works tlian in the larger 
compositions which niiturally represent a series ol crowning 
results. Only in his last piTioil ({ties the pianoforte cease to be 
Beethoven's normal means of expression. Accordingly, if in 
the discussion of Beethovens works, with which we close this 


article, we dwell rather more on the pianoforte sonatas than on 
his greater works, it is not only because riiey are more easily 
referred to by the general reader, but because they are actuiuiy 
a key to his intellectual development, such as is afforded neither 
by his life nor by the great works which are themselves the crown- 
ing mystery and wonder of musical art. u r ■ 

Deafness causes inc’onvenience in conversation long before it 
is noticeable in music, and in 1806 Beethoven could still conduct 
his opera Fidelia and be much annoyed at the inattention to his 
nuances ; and his last appearance as a player was not until 1814, 
when he made a great impression with his B flat trio, ap. 97. 
At the end of November 1822 an attempt to c*onduct proved 
disastrous. The touching incident in 1824 has been described, 
but up to the la.st Beethoven seems to have found or imagined 
that ear-trumpcLs (of which a collection is now preserved at Bonn) 
were of use to him in playing to himself, though his friends 
were often pained w'hen the pianoforte was badly out of tune, 
and W'ere overcome when Beethoven in .soft passages did not make 
the noK^s sound at all. The instrument sent him by Broadwwd 
in 1817-1818 gave him great pleasure and he answered it with 
a characteristically cordial and quaint letter in the best of L)ad 
Krench. His fame in England was often a source of great 
comfort to him, especially in his last illness, when the London 
Philliarmonic Society, for which the 9th symphony was written 
and a 10th symphony projected, sent him £100 in advance of 
the pnureeds of a benefit concert which In* had begged lliem to 
give, Ixing in very straitened circumstances, a:; he wedd make 
no use of the money he had deposiltKl in the bank for his nephew. 

This nephew was the cau.se of most of his anxiety and distress 
in the Just twelve years of his life. His brother, Kaspar Karl, 
had often given him trouljle ; fur example, by obtaining and 
publishing some of Beethoven's early indiscretions, such us the 
trio-variations, op. 44, the sonatas, op. 49, and other trifles, 
ol which tlie late opus mimbiT is thus explained. In 1815, alter 
Beethoven had quarrelled with his oldest friend, Stephan 
Breuning, for warning him against trusting his brother in money 
matters, Kaspar died, lt*aviiig a widow of w'hoin Beethoven 
strongly disapproved, and a son, nine years old, for the guardian- 
ship of whom Beethoven fought the widow through all the law 
courts. Tlie boy turnip] out utterly unworthy of his unde’s 
fiersislent devotion, and gave him every cause for anxiety. 
He failed in all his examinations, including an attempt to learn 
some trade in the polytechnic school, whereupon he fell into the 
hands of the ])oiice lor attempting suicide, and, after lieing 
expelled from Vienna, joined the army. Beethoven's utterly 
siiiifile nature ix>uld neither educate nor understand a human 
hc*ing wlu» was not possessed by the wish to do his Ixst, His 
nature Wics passionately aifectiona le, and he had suffered all 
his life from th(* want of a natural outlet lor it. He had olten 
been deeply in love and made no secret of it ; but Robert 
Browning had not a rnort intense dislike of “ the artistic tempera- 
ment ” in morals, and though Beethoven's attaclimenls were 
almost all hopelessly alx>ve him in rank, there is not one that 
was not honourable and respected by soi:iely as showing the 
truthfulness and self-control of u great man. lk*etbov<;n's 
orthodoxy in such matters has provoked the smiles of rhilistines, 
especially when it showed itself in his objections to Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, and his grounds for selecting the subject of 
Fulvlio for his own opera, 'i'he last thing that Philistines will 
ever understand is that genius is far too independent of con- 
vention to abuse it ; and iiecthoven's life, with all its mistake^, 
its grotesqueness and its pathos, is as far Ixyond the shafts of 
Philistine wit as his art. 

At the beginning of 1S27 Beethoven had projects for a loth 
symphony, music to (Jocthe’s Faust, and (under the stimulus 
of bis newly acquired collection of Handel’s works) any amount 
of choral music, compared to which all his previous compositions 
would have seemed but a prelude. But he was in Ixid health ; 
his brother Johann, with whom he had been staying, had not 
allow'cd him a Are in his liedroom, and had sent him back It.) 
Vienna in an open cliaise in vile w eatlicr ; and the chill w Inch 
resulted ended in a fatal illness. W ithin a week of his death 
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Beethoven was still full of his projects. Three days before the st}de, because that is chiefly a question of perspective. While 
end he added a codicil to his will, and saw Schubert, whose music he was handling a range of ideas not, in a modem view, glaringly 
had aroused his keen interest, but was not able to speak to him, different from Mozart's, he Imd no reason to use a glaringlv 
though he afterwards spoke of the Philharmonic Society and the different language. His contemponiries, however, found it more 
English, almost his last words being “ God bless them.** On the difficult to see the resemblance ; and, though their criticism was 
26th of March 1827, during a fierce thunderstorm, he died. often violently hostile, they .saw with prejudice a daring origin- 

Beethoven s Jl/i^^/r.—The division of Beethoven’s work into ality which wc may as well learn to appreciate with studv. 
three styles has become proverbial, and is liased on obvious facts. Beethovxn himself in later years partly affected and partly felt 
The styles, however, are not rigidly separated, either in them- a lack of sympathy with his own early style. But he had other 
selves or in chronology. Nor can the popular description of things to do than to criticize it. Mc»dern prejudice has not his 
Beethoven’s first manner as “ Mozarlesque ” be accepted as excuse, and the neglect of Beethoven’s early works is no less 
doing justice to a style which differs more radically from Mozart’s than the neglect of the key to the understanding of his later, 
than Mozart’s differs from Haydn’s. The style of Beethoven’s It is also tlie neglect of a muss of mature art that already places 
tliird period is no longer regarded as “ showing an obscurity Beetliovcn on the same plane as Mozart, and contains perhaps 
traceable to his deafness/’ but we have, perhaps, only recently the only traces in all his work of a real struggle lietween the 
outgrown the belief that his later treatment of form is revolu- forces of progress and those of constniction. \Vc will tliereforc 
tionary. The peculiar interest and difficulty in tracing Beet- give special attention to this subject here, 
hoven’s artistic development is that the changes in the materials The truth is that there are several styles in Beethoven’s 
and range of his art were as great as those in the form, so that he first period, in the centre of which, “ proving all things,” is the 
appears in the light of a pioneer, while the art with which he true and mature BiTthoven, however wider may be the scope of 
started was nevertheless dready a perfectly mature and highly his later maturity. And he did not. as is often nlk'ged, fail to 
organized thing. And he is perhaps unique among artists in show early promise. The pianoforte qiijirlets lie wrote at the age 
this, that his power of constructing perfect works ol art never of fifteen arc, no doubt, clumsy and cliildish in execution to a 
deserted him while he revolutionized his means of expression, degree that contrasts remarkably with the works of Mozart \s, 
No doubt this is in a measure true of all the gre.atest artists, Mendelssohn’s or Schubert's boyhood : yet they contain material 
but it is seldom olivious. In mature art vital diflerem es . in actually used in the sonatas, fi/>. 2, No. 1 . and ^/>. 2, No. And 
works of similar form are generally more likcl\’ to lie overlooked the passage in op. 2, No. fbttl imrnediatcfly after the first 
tlian to force themselves on tlie critic’s att(jnlion. And wh<*n ; subject, where, as Beethoven then suites it, it embodies one of 
they become so grtuit as to make a new epoch it is generally his most ejKicli-making discoveries, namely, the art of organizing 
at the cost of a period of experiment ft)o heterogeneous and a long series of apparently fret* modulations by means of a 
insecure for works of art Ui attain great permanent laluc. ; .systematic |)rogression in the ba.ss. Jn the eliildj.sh quartet the 

But in Beethoven's case, as we have said, the process of develop- ‘ principle is only dimly felt, but it is nevertheless there as a 

merit is so smootli that it is inifKi.ssiblc to separate fhc pt*riods i subconscious .source of inspiration ; and it afterwards gives 
clearly, although the ground covcretl is, as regards emotional inevitable (iramatie truth to such passages us the elirnax of tlie 
range, at least as great as that b<‘t\veen Jiach and Mozart. No * ilevelopinent in the sonata, op, 57 (commonlv <*aJlefl Appas- 
artist has ever left more authoritative documentary evificnee j vnwn//?), and throughout the chaos of the mysterious introduction 
as to the stefis of his development than Beethoven. In boyhood i to the C major string-quartet, op. 5c), N(». pivpares us for tlie 
he seems to have aapiired the habit of noting down all his world of loveliness that arises from it. 

musical ideas exactly as Ihev fust stnuk liim. It is ea.sy to see Although with licethoven tlie desire to expiess new thoughts 
why in later yeans fie referred to this as a “ had haliil,” for it was thus invfiriahly both stimulated and satisfied by the dis- 
musl often lake longer to jot down a criid (5 idea than to reject coverv of the necessary new means of expression, la* felt deeply 
it; and by the time the habit wa.s formed Beethoven's ] lowers of the (ianger of spoiling great ideas by inadequate execution; 
self-critici.sm were unparalleled, and he luiist often have felt ; and his first work in a new form or medium is, even il as late 
liumpered by the habit of writing down what he knew to Ihj toe » as the Mass in (', op. Si;, almost idways unambitious. His 
crude to be even an aid Ui memory. Such first intuitions, if not 1 eaclu;rs had found him sc eptical of authority, and never con- 
written down, would no doubt be forgotten ; but the poetic virurd of the jiractieal ron\’enicnce of a rule until he hail tiiO 
mood, the Stimmiin^, they attempt to indic-ate, would remain succe.ssfully courted di.saster. But he a])preciate(l the exfx-rience, 
until a better expression was forthcoming. Beethoven had though he nia\ have found it expensive, and traces of crud< ness 

acquired the habit of recording them, and thereby he has, in such early works as he did not disow'ii are jis rare as plagiar- 

perhaps, misled some critics into (oer-emphasizing the contrast isms. 'J’he first three pianoforte sonutiis, op. 2. sfiow the different 
lx!tw'een his “ tentaliva* ” .se.lf-rrilical metliuds and the quasi- elements in lieetlioven’s early stvie ns clearly as possible. Sir 
extempore outpourings of Mozart, 'f'his (onlrast is probably flulicrt Parry has aptly compared the opening of the sonata, 
not verv radical ; indeed, wc may doubt whether in every ! op. 2, No. i, with that of the finale of Mozart’s (.i minor sym- 
thoughtful mind any apparently sudden inspiration is not pre- j phony, to .show how mucli closer Bcelliovim’s texture is. 'I'he 
ceiled by some anticipatory mood in which the idea was .sought | slow movement well illustrates the rare cast's in whic h Iteelhoven 
and its first faint indications tested and rejected so instantane- j imitaU*s Moz^irt to the detriment of his own proper ricliness 
ously as to leave no impression on tlu; memory. of tone and thought, while the* finale in its c'enlral episode 

The numlierand triviality of Beethoven'.s preliminary sketc hes j brings a misajiplic'd and somewhat diffuse structure in Mozart’s 
should not, then, be taken as evidence of a timid or vacillating | style into din*ct eonfliot with themes as “ Becthovenish ” in 
spirit. But if we regard hi.s sketches as hi.s diary their significance their terseness as in their sombre passion. 'I'he second sonata is 
becomes inestimable. They co\'er everv* period of Beethoven’s ffawle.ss in cjxecution, and entire!)' fieyond the range of Haydn 
career, and represent ever)' stage of nearly all his imp^irtant and Mozart in harmonic and dramatic thought, <*xcept in the 
works, as well as of inminKTahle trifles, including ide.as that did finale. And it is just in the adoption ol the luxurious Mozart- 
not suriive to be worked out. And the type of .self-critici.sm esque rondo form as the rrowm of this work that JJeethoven 
is the .same from beginning to end. TIrtc is no tendency in the .shows his true inrlependenf c. He adopts the form, not bcf:ause 
middle or last period, any more than in the first, to “.snli- | it is Mozjirt’s, hut liecause it is right and Iwcause he can masler il. 
ordinate form to expression,” nor do the sketclieB of the first ; The opening of the second subject in the first friovemcnt is a 
period show any lack of att(5ntion to elements that seem more I wonderful application of the luirmonic principle already men- 
characteristic of the third. The difference betw^een Beethoven’s j tioned in conni'xion with the early piano quarlet.s. In all musk 
three styles appears first in its full proportions when we realize nothing equally dramatic can l>e found licffirc the D minor 
this complete aintinuitv of his metliod and art. We have ven- sonata, op, 31, No. 2, which is rightly regariied as marking the 
tured to cast doubts upon the Mozarlesque character of his early beginning of Beethoven’s second [teriod. I'he slow movement, 
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like those of op. i and a few other early works, shows a thrilling 
solemnity that immediately proves the identity of the pupil of 
Haydn with the creator of the 9th symphony. The little scherzo 
no less clearly foreshadows the new era in music by the fact 
that in so small and light a movement a modulation from A to G 
sharp minor can occur too naturally to excite surprise. If the 
later work of Beethoven were unlmown there would be very 
little evidence that this sonata was by a young man, except, 
perhaps, in the remarkable abruptness of style in the first 
movement, an abruptness which is characteristic, not of im- 
maturity, but of art in which problems are successfully solved 
for the first time. This abruptness is, however, in a few of 
Beethoven’s early works carried appreciably too far. In the 
sonata in C minor, op, 10, No. r, for example, the more vigorous 
parts of the first movement lose in breadth from it, while the 
finale is almost stunted. 

Rut Beethoven was not content to express his individuality 
only in an abrupt epigrammatic style. From the outset breadth 
was also his aim, and while he occasionally attempted to attain 
a greater breadth than his resources would properly allow (as 
in the first movement of the sonata, op, 2, No. 3, and that of the 
violoncello sonata, op, 5, No. i, in both of which cases a kind of 
extempore outburst in the coda conceals the (ollapse of his 
peroration), there are many early works in which he shows 
neither abruptness of style nor any tendency to confine himself 
within the limits of previous art. The C minor trio, op. i. No. 3, 
is not more remarkable for the boldness of thought that made 
Haydn doubtful as to the advisability of publishing it, than for 
the perfect smoothness and spaciousness of its style. These 
qualities Beethoven at first natumlly found easier to retain with 
le.ss dramatic material, 4is in the other trios in the same opus, 
but the C minor trio do(*s not stand alone. Jt represents, per- 
haps, the most numerous, an certainly the noblest, class of 
Beethoven’s early works. Certainly the smallest class is that 
in which there i.s unmistakable imitation of Mozart, and it is 
significant that almost all examples of this class are works for 
wind instruments, where the technical limitations narrowly 
determine thi* style and discourage the composer from taking 
things seriously. Such works are the l)eautiful and popular 
septet, the quintet for pianoforte and wind instruments (moclclled 
superficially, yet closely and with a kind of mcxlest ambition, on 
Mozart’s wonderful work for the same combination) and, on a 
somewhat higher level, the trio for pianoforte, clarinet and 
violoncello, op. ii. 

It is futile to discuss the point at wJiich Beethoven’s .second 
manner may \yv said to Ix^gin, but he has himself given us ex- 
cellent evidence as to whc'n and how his first manner (as far as 
that is a single thing) Ixrarne impos.siblc to him. Through quite 
a large number of work.s, beginning perhaps with the great 
string quintet, op, 29, new types of harmonic and emotional 
expression had been assimilated into a style at least intelligible 
from Mozart’s point of view, indeed, Beethoven’s favourite 
way of enlarging his range of expression often seems to consist in 
allowing the 'I’itiinic force of his new inventions and the formal 
beauty ol the old art to indicate by their contrast a new world 
grander and lovelier than either. Sometimes, as in the C major 
quintet, the new elements Jire too perfet'lly assimilated for the 
contrast to appear. The range of key and depth of thought is 
beyond that of Beethoven’s first manner, but the smoothness is 
that of Mozart. In the three pianoforte sonatas, op. 31, the 
struggle of the traosition is as manifest as its accomplishment is 
triumphant. 'Hic first movement of the first sonata (in G major) 
deals with widely separated keys on new principles. These are 
embodied in a style which for abruptness and jocular paradox 
is hardly sur^>assed by Beethoven’s most nervous early works. 
'Fhe exceptionally ornate and dilatory slow movement reads 
almost like a protest ; while the finale begins as if to show that 
humour should be beautiful, and ends by making fun of the 
beauty. The second sonata (in D minor) is the greatest work 
Beethoven had as yet written. Its first movement, already cited 
above in connexion with the dramatic sequences in op, 2, No. 2, 
is, like that of the Sonata Appassionata, a locus dassicus for such 


powerful means of expression. And it is worth notu^ that ^e 
only sketch known of this movement is a sketch in which nothing 
but its sequential plan is indicated. In the third sonata Beet- 
hoven enjoys on a higher plane an experience he had often 
indulged in before, the attainment of smoothness and breadth 
by means of a delicately humorous calm which gives scope to the 
finer subtleties of his new thoughts. 

Beethoven himself wrote to his publisher that these three 
sonatas represented a new phase in his style ; but when we 
realize his artistic conscientiousness it is not surprising that they 
should be contemporary with larger works like the 2nd sym- 
phony, which are far more characteristic of his first manner. 
His whole development is entirely ruled by his determination to 
I let nothing pass until it has been completely mastered, and long 
before tliis his sketch-l)ooks show that he had many ambitious 
ideas for a ist symphony, and that it was a deliberate process 
that made his ambitions dwindle into something that could be 
safely realized in the masterly little comedy with which he began 
his orchestral career. The easy breadth and power of the 2nd 
symphony represents an amply sufficient advance, and leaves 
his forces free to develop in less expensive forms those vast 
energies for which afterwards the orchestra and the string-quartet 
were to become the natural field. 

In the “ Waldstein ” sonata, op. 53, we see Beethoven’s 
second manner literally displacing his first ; that is to say, we 
reach a state of things at which the two can no longer form an 
artistic contrast, ^fhe work, as we know it, is not only perfect, 
but has all the qualities of art in which the newest elements have 
long been familiar. The opening is on the same harmonic train 
of thought as that of the sonata, op. 31, No. i, but there is no 
longer the slightest need for a fjaradoxical or jocular manner. 
On the contrary, the harmonies are held together by an orderly 
se(|uence in the bass, and the onrush is that of some calm diurnal 
energy of nature. The short intr9duction to the finale is har- 
moniiUilly and emotionally the most profound thing in the sonata, 
while the finale itself uses every new resoun'e in the triumphant 
attainment of a leisure more splendid than any conceivable in 
the most spacious of Mozart’s rondos. Yet it is well known 
that Beethoven originally intended the beautiful andante in F, 
afterwards published sej)aratcly, to be the slow movement of 
this .sfmata. That andante is, like the finale, a spacious and 
gorget)Us rondo, which probably Beethoven him.sclf could not 
have written at an mrlier period. The modulation to D flat in 
its principal theme, and that to G flat near the end, are its chief 
harmonic effects and stand out in Ixjautiful relief within its 
limits, .^flcr the first movement of the Waldstein sonata they 
would Iw flat and colourless. The .sketch-books show that 
Ikx^thovcn, when he first planned the .sonata, was by no means 
inattentive to the balance of harmonic colour in the whole scheme, 
but that at first he did not realize how far that scheme was 
going to carry him. He originally thought of the slow movement 
as in K major, a remote key to which, however, he soon assigned 
the more intimate position of complementary key in the first 
movement. He then worked at the slow movement in F with 
sucli zest that he did not discover until the whole sonata was 
finished that he had raised the first and last movements to an 
altogether higher plane of thouglit, though the redundancy of 
the two rondos in juxtaposition and the unusual length of the 
sonata were so obvious that his friends ventured to point them 
out. Beethoven’s revision of his earliest works is now known 
to have l)een extensive and drastic ; but this is the first instance, 
and Fidelia and the quartet in B flat, op. 131, are the only other 
instances, of any later work needing important alteration after 
it wa.s completely executed. From this point up to op, loi we 
may study Beethoven’s second manner entirely free from any 
survivals of his first, even as a legitimate contra.st ; though it 
is as imp>ossible to fix a point before which his third manner 
cannot be traced as it is to ignore the premonitions of his second 
manner in his early works. The distinguishing features in 
Beethoven’s second style are the result of a condition of art in 
which enormous new possibilities have become so well known that 
there is no need for stating them abruptly, paradoxically or 
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emphatically, but also no need for working them out to remote 
conclusions. Hence these works have become for most people 
the best-known and best-loved type of classical tnusic. In their 
perfect fusion of untranslatable dramatic emotion with every 
beauty of musical design and tone they have never been equalled, 
nor is it probable that any other art can show a wider range of 
thought embodied in a more perfect form. In music itself there 
is nothing else of so wide a range without grave artistic defects 
from which Beethoven is entirely free. Wagnerian opera aims 
at an ideal as truly artistic, and in so far of wider range than 
Beethoven’s that it passes beyond the bounds of pure music 
altogether. Within those bounds Beethoven remained, and 
even the apparent exceptions (such as Fidelio and his two great 
examples of “ programme music,” the Pastoral Symphony and 
the sonata, Les Adieux) only show how universal his conception 
of pure music is. Kxtraneous ideas had here struck him as 
magnificent material for instrumental music, and he never 
troubled to argue whether instrumental music is the l)eUer 
or w'orse for expressing extraneous ideas. To describe the works 
of Beethoven s second perM)d here would he to describe a library 
of well-known classics, and we must refer tl\e reader for further 
details to the articles on Sonata Forms, ('ontrapuntai. Form.s, 
Harmon V and Instrumentation. It remains for us to attempt 
to indi(*ate the essential features of his third style, and to conclude 
with a survey of his influence on the liistory of mu.sic. 

Beethoven's third style arose imj>erctq 3 tibly from his second. 
His deafness bad vciy^ little to do with it, for all his epoch-making 
disco\XTies in orchestral effect date from the time when he w'as 
already far too much incon\enienc(*d to test them in a way whic h 
would satisfy any one who depended more upon his car than upon 
his imagination. It is indeed highly probable that there are no 
important features in Beethoven's latest sl)'lc that may not be 
paralleled by the tendeneies of all great artists wJio have han(l)(*d 
their material until it contains nothing that has not bcicn long 
familiar with them. Such tendencies lead to an extreme* simplicity 
of form, underlying an elaboration of detail which may at first 
seem bewildering until we reali/e that it is purely the working out 
to its logical conc'lusions of some idea as simple and natural as the 
form itself. The iorni, however, will be not merely simple, but 
individual. Different works will show such striking external 
differences of form that a criticism which applies merely a priori 
or hist(jric standards will be tempted by the fallacy that there is 
less form in a number of such markedly different works than in a 
number of works that have one scheme in common. All this is 
eminently the case with Beeliioven's last works. The extreme 
simplicity ot the themes of the first two inovenierils of the 
quartet in H flat, op. 131, and the tremendous complexity of the 
texture into which they are woven, at first impress us as some- 
thing mysterious and intangible rather than astonishing. 'Mu* 
boldness with which the slow introduction is blended in broad 
statement and counter-statement w'itli the alle^roj is directly 
impressive, as is also the entry of the second subject w'ith its 
dark harmony and lone, but the work needs long familiarity 
before its vast mass uf thought reveals itself to us in its true 
lucidity. Such w'orks are “ dark w'ilh excessive bright.” When 
we enter int(» them they are transparent as far as our vision 
extends, and their darkness is that of a depth that shines as we 
fjenetrale it. In all probability only a veil of familiarity |)revents 
our finding the same kind of difficulty in Bcethoven'.s earlier 
works. What is undoubtctlly new^est in the last works is the 
enormous development of those ])olyphonic elements which are 
always essential to the life of a composition, but wliich liave 
very different functions and degrees of prominence in different 
forms iind stages of the art. Polyphony inevitably draws 
attention to detail, and thus Beethoven in his middle perifxl 
found its more obvious manifestations but little conducive to 
the breadth of designs which w^re not as yet sufficiently familiar 
to take any but the foremost place. Hence, among other 
interesting features of tliat second period, liLs marked preference 
for themes founded on rhythmic figures of one note, c.g. the 
famous ** four taps in the C minor symphony ; an identical 
rhythm in a melodious theme of very different character in the 


G major concerto ; a similar figure in the ScfuUa Appassionata ; 
the first theme of the scherzo of the F major quartet, op, 59, No. i, 
and the dimm-beats in the violin concejrto. Such rhythms give 
thematic life to an inner part without causing it to assiunc such 
melodic interest as might distract the attention from the flow 
of the surface. But in proportion as ] 3 olyphony losi*.s its danger 
so does the prominence of such rhythmic figures decrease, until 
in Beethoven's last works they are no more noticeable than otJier 
kinds of simplicity. 'J’he impression of crowded detail is naturally 
more prominent the smaller the means with which Beethoven 
works and the less outwardly liramatic hi.s thought. Thus 
those most gipintic of all musical dtisigns, the gth symphony, 
and the Muss in D, are, but for the mechanical diiliculties of the 
chonil writing, almost like works of the second period as iur as 
direct impressiveness is concerned ; and in the same way the 
enormous pianoforte sonata, op, 106, is in its first three move- 
ments easier to follow Ilian the extremely terse and subtle works 
on a smaller scale that preceded it (sonata in A major, loi, and 
the two sonatas for violoncello, op, loj). 

His enormous development of polyplionic interest soon leil 
Beethoven to employ the lugue, not cmly, as in previous works, 
by way of episodic contrast to passages and designs in which the 
form and not the* texture is tlie main object ol interest, but as 
the culminating expression of a condition or art in which the 
unity of lorm and texture is so ficrfect tiuit the mind is free to 
concentrate itself on the texture alone. 'I’his union was not 
effected without a struggle, the traces of which jiresenl a close 
parallel to that abrupt emphasis which we noticed in some of 
Beethoven's early works. l?i his fugue- writing the njition that 
the ciiief interest lies in the texture is as yet so dilficull to hold 
together with Ihii perception that these Ingues are based on a 
modern firmnes.s and range of lorm, that the texture is loned 
upon the listener's attention by a continual .series of ruthle.ssly 
logical bold strokes ot harmony. From this and from the 
n()toriou.s violeme ol Beethoven’s choral writing, and also from 
his well-known Uschnical struggles in his years of pupilage, tlie 
easy infijrence has been drawn that Beelhos en ne\ er was a great 
master of counterpoint, an iniereni e that is absolutely irreconcil- 
able with such plain facts as, to take hut one early example, the 
brilliant piece ol triple counterpoint in the andante of tla* string 
(|uartel in C' minor, op. jS, No. 4, ancl the complett* absence of 
anything like crudeness in his handling ot harmonies, liasses or 
I inner parts at any period ot his career. Beethoven may liave 
mastered some! things with difiicnlt\', hut he mastered nothing 
incompletely ; and where he is not orthodox it is safest to 
(ondude, that orthodoxy is w^ong. Had he lived lor another 
I ten years hi! woulrl certainly have produced an immense amount 
of c horal work, and with it nianv other great instrumental works 
in whic }i this last remaining (‘dement of c onlliet between lexturc 
and form woukl iiave dwindled away. But wJiile this would 
doubtless result in such W(»rk being easier to lollow and might 
even have given us a version of thegreal Inguc. op. 1,^3 (discarded 
from the .string-cpiartet, op. 131 ), tliat did not surfKi.ss the bounds 
of practical perlormance, it would yet he no sound criterion by 
which to stigmatize as an inimaUirilv the roughness of the 
polyjihonic w'orks that we know. J'hat roughne.ss is, like* the 
abrupt epigrammatic manner of some of his early works, the 
neces.sary condition in w'hidi such rnat(*rial realizes mature 
expression. Without it that material cciuld receive but the 
academic liandling of a dead languagij. And by it was created 
that permanent reconciliation ol fwlyphony and form from which 
hiis arLsen almost all that is tnu^ in " Romantic " music, all that 
is pcx'uliar to the Ihemalic technique of Wagnerian opera, and 
all the perfect smoothn(*ss of Bralim.s’s polyphony. 

The incalculable depth of thimght and closeness of texture in 
Beethoven's later works art^ of course, the emhodiinenl of a no 
less incalcukiblc emoti(inaI power. Jf we at times feel that the 
last quartets are more introspi^ctive than dramatic, that is 
only becau.se Beethoven’s dramatic sen.se is higher than we can 
realize. 'I'he subject is t(K> large and too subtle for dogmatism 
to be profitable ; and we cannot in Beethoven's case, as wc ran 
in Bach’s, cite a complete series uf iliustration.s of his musical 
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id€W« from his treatment in choral music of words which them- 
selves interpret the intention of the composer. There is so little 
but the music itself by which one can express Beethoven’s 
thought, that the utmost we can do here is to refer the reader, 
as before, to the articles on Sonata Forms, Harmony, Instru- 
MKNTA'nON, Opera and Music, where he will find further 
attempts to indicate in what sense pure music can be descrilied 
as dramatic and expressive of emotion. 

As our range of investigation widens, and thoroughness of 
analysis and study increases, so we shall surely fiml in ourselves 
an ever-deepening conviction tliat Beethoven, whether in range, 
depth and truth of thought, jKjrfect sense of beauty, or absolute 
conscientiousness of cxeaition, is the greatest mu.sician, per- 
liaps the greatest artist, that ever lived. There is no means of 
measuring Beethoven’s influence upon subsequent music. Every 
composer of every school claims it. 'I'he immense changes he 
brought about in the range of music have their most obvious 
effect in the possibilities of cim)tional expression ; and so any 
outbreak of vulgarity or sentimentality can with impunity claim 
descent from Beethoven, though its ancestry may lie no higher 
than Meyerlieer. Again, wc have already referred to tluit 
confusion of thought which regards a series of works markedly 
different in form as containing less form than any number of 
works cast in one mould. Hence the works of Beethovcn’.s third 
period have lieen cited in defence of more than one “ revolution,'* 
attempted in a form which n(‘vc*r existed in any true classic, for 
the purpose of .setting up something the revolutionist has not yet 
succeeded in inventing, 'lb measure Beethoven’s influence is 
like measuring Shakespeare’s. It is an influence either too 
vaguely universal to name or too profoundly artistic to analyse. 
Perhaps tlic truest account of it would be that which ignored its 
presence in the worksof ill-balanced artists, or even in the works of 
those who profited merely hvan increase of technical and harmonic 
resource which, though cffe<'ted by Beethoven, would, after the 
French Kevojution an<i the Napoleonic wars, almost certainly 
have to some extent arisen from sheer ne-ccssity of finding 
expression for the new experience of humanity, if Beethoven hacl 
never existed. Sitting aside, then, all instances of mere domina- 
tion, and of a piM-munently established new' world of musical 
thought, and omitting Schubert and Weber as <'on temporaries, 
the one ultractetl and tlje other partly repelled, wc may, iM'rhaps, 
take three later cornpcisers, Schumann, \Viigncr and Brahms, as 
the leading examples of tin* way in which Bi*etln»\’iMrs influence 
i.s definitely traceable as a creative force, 'fbe depth and 
solemnity ol Boetboven's melody and later polyphonic richness 
is a leading source of Schumann’s inspiration, though Schumann's | 
arlisth’ schemes exclude any high degree of fornml organization 
on a large scale. Beethoven’s late polyphony is (uirried on by 
Bnihms to the point at which perfect smoothness of style is once 
more iK)ssiblt*, and there is no aspect ol his form whi< h Brahms 
neglects t>r fails to nuilizc w'ilh that complete originality w'hirh 
has nothing to fear from its ancestry. Wagner dot's not handle 
the same art-forms ; his task is diffcnml, but Beethoven was the 
inspiring source, not only of his purely musical .scnisc, but also of 
his whole sense of dramatic contrast and fitness. When he had 
shaken off the influence of MeyerbeiT, which has so often been 
confused with that of Beethoven, there remaintxl to him, pre- 
eminently in his music and more im|X*rfectly realized in his drama, 
a pow'er of combining contrasted emotions such as is the privilege 
of only the very greatest dramatic artists. Bach and Beethoven 
are the sources of iJic polyphonic means of cxpres.sion by which 
he attains this, Beethoven alone is the extraneous source of his 
knowledge that it was possible. And it is as certain as anything 
in the history art that there will never be a time when Beet- 
hoven's work dues not occupy the central place in a sound 
musical mind. 

ANNOTAlkU CM' BkHTHOVKN’S WoRKS 

I’p to 1823 we give in most r.ises the dates of puVilication. the date 
ol c'onq)ositiou btnng gemrally fn^m one to three years earlier. 
Bcetliovon seldom had less than a dozen projects in hand at once, 
and (heir immediate chronology is inextricable ; wlinejis puhlication 
generally means final revision. This list is pxuposidy incomiilete 


in order that unimportant works may not distract attention, even 
when they are late and on a large scale. 

Sonata srlHanoforte sonata. 

I Violin or violoncello sonata = for pianoforte, \ . or Vc. 
Pianoforte trio^Pfte., V.,.Vc. 

IHanoforte quartet =Pftc., V., viola and Vc. 

String trio=V., Va., Vc. 

String qiiaitet = VV., Va. and Vc. 

I’ianofortc or vdolin concerto Concerto with orchestra. 

1785. 3 pfte. quartets, of which the third contains imj^ortant material 
for the sonatas, op, 2. Nos. 1 and 3. 

(Thayer's attribution of the masterly bagatelles, op. 33, 
i)ublished 1803, to this period can only l>e rationalized 
by some similar rough first ide a.) 

1790. 24 variations on an air by Righini (published 1801). A very 
remarkable work, anticqiating Schumann’s Paptllons in 
its humorous close. It was Beethoven's chief early iout- 
de- force in pianoforte playing. 

1 7 <> 5 * 3 pfi'C* tricis, op. i (Ej^, G, C minor). 

3 son.atas, op. 2 (F minor, A and C. dedicated to Haydn). 

1797. String trio, op. 3, 2 violoncello sonatas, op. 5, F and G mi., 

sonata, op. 7, E(^. 

1798. 3 string trios, op. 9; G, L>, C mi., 3 sonatas, op. 10 (C ini. 

I*'. D). Trio for pfte., clarinet and violoncello in B|j, op. 11. 
^7‘/9* 3 violin sonat.'is (I), A. E[>), op. 12. Pfte. sonata {Pathitique 
not Beethoven's title*) C mi., op. 13, 2 pfte. sonata.s. op. 14, 
E, G (the first arranged by the composer as a string quarttd 
m F). 

1801. l^iaiiofoiti' concertos, op. 15 in C, op. 19 in (the latter 

compcweil first). Quintet for pianoforte and w'incl instm- 
ments, op. if> (also arranged, wfitli new details, as quartet 
for pianoforte and strings), comptised 1797. string 
qnarb'ts, op. 18 (F, G, D, C nn.. A, B|u). 1st synijiliony (C), 
op. 21. 2 violin sonatas. A nii., <»/>. 23 ; F nia., op. 24 
(maile into two <>/)M.s*nntnbers l)y an accident in the formal 
of the volume's). 

1802. Pianoforte score of the Prometheus ballet, tfp. 24 (ousted by 

the F ina. violin sonata, and reissued as op. 43). Sonata 
in B|>, (»/>. 22. Sonata in A[>, op. 26 (with the funeral 
march). 2 sonatas (“quasi fantasia “), op. 27, Ej>, cfei. 
Sonata 111 I), op. 28 {Pastorale not Beethoven’s title). String 
quintet in C, op. 29. 

1803. 3 vi<ilm sonatas, e/>, 30 (A, (’ mi.. i»). 3 sonatas, op. 31, G, 

I> ini., Ejj (tlio last appi'ariiig in 1804). 

Variations, op. 34. 1 5 variations and f ugue on theme from 

Vvometheus, o/>. 35. 

1804. 2nd symphony (D), op. 36 (1802). ^rd j>lte. concerto (C mi.), 

.//?.■ ^7 (1800). 

1805. The ’’ Kreutzor “ .sonata, o[k 47. for pfte. and violin (.\) 

(finale al first intended foi op. ^o. No. i). 

“ \V.ddslein “ sonata for pile., op. 53 (('). First version 
of opera Leonore in three acts (with overture “ No. 2 ’’). 
iHofi. Sonata in F. op. 54, Proua Svmphouy, .\o. op. 55 (Ffi), 
written in i8of in honour ol Napoleon Honajiar{«-. It 
was just ftnishefi wlu*n news arrived that Napoleon had 
made himself emperor, ami Beethoven was with difficulty 
restrained from dt'stroving the score. It is still the longe.st 
extant perfect dc'sign in instrumented music. The finale 
glorifies the material (and much of the form) of the varia- 
tions, op ^5. Tile scherzo is the first lull-sized example of 
Beethoven's special type. 

l.eonorc reproduced in two arts with ovi'ilnre No. 
i2 variations in (' mi. (no r'/>iis-niiinber, but a very im- 
pcirtaiit work on the liiu's of a iiiodeniized chaeonne). 

1807. Triple concerto (fifte.. V. and Vc.), (»/>. 5b. chiefly interesting 

as a study for the true coiic(*rto-form which had giv'cn 
Beethoven diflicultv- Sonata. />/'. 37 (F mi.. .A ppnssionata 
not Beethoven’s title). New overture, Leonore. " No. i.” 
comptised for projeett'd performance of the opera at 
Prague (posthuinouslv published as op. 138). 

1808. 4th pfte. concerto, op. 38 (C»). 3 string quartets, up. 39. F, 

Iv mi.. C (dediccited to Count Kasoumovsky. in compliment 
to whom Russian tunes appear in the finale of No. 1 and 
the ht herzo of No. 2). Overture to Coriolanus, op. O2. 

1809. 4th symphony, op. On (Bi»). Violin concerto (D). op. f>j (also 

arranged hy the composer for pianoforte). 5th svmphony. 
op. 67 (C rhi.) (i8o^>). the first in which trombones ajipear. 
bth symphony {Pastorale) ^ op. 08 ; violoncello sonata, 
op. 09 (A). 2' pianoforte tnos. op. 70 (D, Et>). 

1810. fhaiioforte score of Leonore (2nd version) published. String 

quartet, op. 74 (E|». called “ Haqi “ lierause of pizzicato 
pas.siiges in first movement). Fanta.sia, op. 77, interesting 
as consisting of a long and capricious stories of dramatic 
beginning.s and breakings off of themes, as if in search for 
a firm idea, which is at last found and developed as a set 
of variations. This scheme thus foreshadows the choral 
finale ol the 9th symphony even more .significantly than the 
Choral Fantasia. 

Sonata, op. 78. Fif (extremelv terse and subtle, and a great 
favourite with Beethoven, who preferred it to the Cjmi.). 
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1811. 5th pfte. concerto, op. 73, Ep [The Emperor not Beethoven’s 

title). Fantasia for pfte., orchestra and chorus, op. 80. 
Sonata, op, 8ia [Les Adieux, V absence, et le retour), first 
movement written when the archduke Rudolph had to 
leave Vienna (4th May i8og), and the rest on his return on 
the 30th of January 1810. It was an anxious time l^th 
for Beethoven and his excellent royal friend, for whom ho 
had great affection. (Battle of Wagram, 0th July 1809.) 
(We may here note that op. 81b is an unimportant and very 
early sextet.) The overture to Egmoni, op. 84 ; Christos 
am Oelherge (the Mount of Olives), op. 85, oratorio (i>rol>- 
ably composed between 1800 and its first pcrlomiancc in 
1803). 

1812. The rest of the hgnwnt music, op. 84. 1st mass, op. 87 (C) 

(first performance. 1807). 

1814. Final version of Leonore, performed as Fidelia with great 

alterations, skilful revision of the libretto, very important 
new material in the music and a new overture. 

1815. Sonata, np. 90 (E mi.). 

1816. 7th symjdiony, op. 92 (A) ; 8th symphony, op. 93 (h') (Hec't- 

hoven was jilanning a group of thrive ol which the last was 
to Ih* m D mi., which we shall find significant). String 
quartet, op. 95 (F mi.). Violin sonata, op. 90 (G). Piano- 
forte trio, op. 97 (Bjj) ; Liederkreis. op. 98. 

1817. Sonata, op. jor (tl'<^ hrst indisputably in Beethoven’s “ third 

manner ”). 2 violoncello sonatas, op, 102 [C. L>. the second 
containing Beethoven’s first modern insfnimental strief 
fugue). 

1819. Arrangement lor string <|iiintet, op. 104, of C mi. tno, op. 1, 
No. 3 (a wonderful study in translation, comparable only 
to Bach’s arrangements and very unlike Beethoven's former 
essays of the kind). Sonata, op. loO (Bji), the largest and 
most symphonic piaiujfortc work extant, surjuissed in 
length only l)y Bach’s (ioldherg variations and Beethoven’s 
33 variations on Diabelli's waltz. 

1821. 25 Sct»lch songs aeeompanu'd by ]>lte., V'. and Vc.. op. 108 

(the tirst set ol a large and much neglected collc'Ctioii, 
mostly posthumous, many of great interest anti beauty 
and very Beetluivenish. wliich has shockt'd juTsons whi> 
expect symjiathetic insight intti tolk-miisie to prevail ovt'r 
Beethoven's artistic inqiul.se). Sonata, op. km^ (K). 

1822. Sonata, op. no (Aj>). Overture, Dir \\ ahe ties Houses, 

op. 124 (C). a inaguilictMit essay in orchestral tree fugue, 
published 1825. 

1823. Sonata, t>p. 111 (( mi., the last pianoftirie sonata). 3^ varia 

lions on a waltz bv Diabelli. whti sent his waltz rounci to 
fifty-one musicians m Austria asking each to contnliute 
a variation ; llu* whole to be published for the lieiiefit of 
the widows and orjihans left by the war. Beethoven 
answered w'ith tlie gnalest set ever wiitl<*n, and it was 
juiblished in a separate volume. .Among the other fitly 
composers were Schubert and an mliuit protligy of eleven, 
I*' ran/. Liszt ! 

'Phe mass in D (Missu Solemuis). op. 12 ^ Is'gun in 1818 
hu the installation f)f the arclidiiki* Kudolpji as .mli 
bisho]) of Olniutz, was not IihisIumI until 182b, tw<j v<‘cirs 
after the installation. 

The 9th symphemv. op. 125 1 ) lui. (see note on 7th and 
8th symphonies) ; sketclu-s begun 1817 ; prfiject of .setting 
SchiUCi’s Freude alrisidy in Beefhovi’n's mind before he 
lelt Bonn. 

(> bagatelles, (}p. i2fi, Beethoven’s last pianoforte work, a 
v<Ty remarkable and unaccountal)lv neglected groiiji f>f 
carefully ctmlrasted lyric puces. 

1824. String <pjartet. op, 127 (F.I1. pulilislied 182b). 

1823. String quartet, op. i 50 (Bfj), with finale, op. 1 ^3 (grand fugue) ; 

string (piartet, op. 132 (A mi. with slow movement m 
Lydian mode, a Hviltger Uankgvsaug on recoviTV from 
illness. Theme ol finale first thought ol as for mstrutnental 
finale to 9th symphony). 

i 82(>. String tpiartet. op. i (CJnii ). Siring (juartet, op 1 ^5 (F). 
New finale to op. i ^o. I 5 eethu\en’s last conqiosition. 

(J). F.T.) 

Author ITU'S A W T\\i\.\^ v, liccihoveu'i Leheu (i8b(> iSyt*); 
T.. Nohl, Life of Hceihoven (En^- tians, 1884) and Lcttet\[\U\ 
trans , i8bb); Sir (i firov'o, Beethovcu and his Svtuphonie^ 
and in CimvCs Dutiouary of Musit 

BEETLE (O. P^ng. bityl ; connecteri with “ bite ”), a name 
commonly applied to those insects which possess homy wing- 
cases ; it is u.sed to denote the corkroaeht's (q.v.) (black lK*(‘tle.s), 
as well as the true Ix^etles or Coleoptera (q.v.), the two lielonging 
to different orders of Insecta. 

The adjective “beetle-browed/* and similarly “beetling’ 
(of a cliff), are derived from the name of the insect. Fn.m 
another word (O. Eng. betel, connected with “ beat *’) comes 
“ 1>eetle in the sense of a mallet, and the “ lieetling-machine/’ 
which subjects fabrics to a hammering process. 
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BEETS* NIKOLAAS (1814-1903), Dutch poet, was born at 
Haarlem on tlie i3tli of September 1814 ; constant references 
in his poems and sketches show how deeply the beauty of that 
town and its neighbourhood impressed his imagination. He 
studied theology in Leiden, but gave him.self early to the cultiva- 
tion of poetry. In his youth Beets w'as entirely carried away 
on the tide of Byronism which was then sweeping over Europe, 
and his early works Jose (1834), Kuser (1835) and Guy de 
V laming (1837) - arc gloomy romances of the mo.st imjxissioned 
type. But at tlu* very same time he was beginning ii\ prose the 
composite work of humour and ob.servalion which has made him 
famous, and which certainly had nothing that was in the least 
Byronic about it. 'I’his was the celebrated Camera Obscura 
(1839). the most successful imaginative work which any Dutch- 
man of th ‘ iqlh century produced. 'I'liis work, published under 
the pseudonym of “ Ifildebrand,’^ goes liack in its earliest 
inception to the year 1835. when Beets was only Iwcnly-one, 
It consists of complete short stories, de.scriptive skctche.s, studies 
of pea.sant life -all in.stinct with humour am! pathos, and 
wTitten in a style of great charm ; it has been reprinted in 
countless editions. Beets became a professor at the university 
of Leiden, and the pastor of a congregation in that city. In 
middle life he published further collections of ver.se Cornflowers 
(1853) and A>7 i!» yW/w.s* (1 857) in which the romantic mi‘lani'holy 
was found to have di.sappeared, and to have left in its place a 
gentle sentiment and a dejilh of religious feeling. In 1873-1875 
Beets collected his works in three volumes. In April 1883 the 
honorary degree of LL.D. Ldiri. was confera'd upon him. He 
died at Utreehi on the 13111 of March 11)03. 

BEFANA (Ital., eoniipted from Epifnnia, Epiphany), the 
Italian female counterpart of Santa ( laiis, the Christmas hene- 
faetor (St Nicholas). On ICpi})hanv, or 'I’welfth Night, she ])lays 
the fairy godmother to the (liildren, filling their stockings with 
presents. Tradition relates that she wvis too liu.sy with house 
duties to come to the window to .see the 'J’firee Wi.se Men of the 
East pass on their journey to pay adoration to tlu* Saviour, 
excu.sing herself on the ground that she* could see them on their 
return. They went back another way, and Bifuna is alleged 
to have been punished liy being obliged to look lor them lor 
ever. Her legends seem to be rather mixiid, tor in .sjiite of her 
Santa (‘luus character, her name is used by Italian mothers as a 
bogey to f»-ighlen the babies. Jt was the custom to carry her 
efliigy through Italian tow7i.s on the eve ol the l^pijihanv. 

BEFFROY DE REIGNY, LOUIS ABEL (1757 1811), Erem h 
draniali.st and man of letters, was born at l.aon on the Olh ot 
N()\'(*ml)er 1757. I'nder the name of “ ( onsin Jacques” he 
fouiwled a |)eri()dical called I.es Lanes ( 1 785 1 787). 'rhe ( 'oiirntr 
des planetrs on Correspondance dit Cousin Jacques aver Ic firma- 
jurnl (1788 1792) followed. Nieodeme dans la Inne, on la rholu 
lion pacifiqne (1790) a three-act farce, is said lo have fijul more 
than lour hundred representations. In spite ol his protests 
agfiinst the evils of the Revolution he escapi'd inti rferenee 
through the inlliieiKT of his brother, Louis Etienne Beffroy, who 
was a member of tlu* Convention. Of la Celilr Manrtle (tqt)^) 
and .several other operas he wniii* both the words and tlie music. 
His Dictivnnaire nrologufnv (3 vols., 1795 j8oo) of the chief 
actors and events in the Ke\-oliition was iriteirlicted by the 
police and remained inc’omplete. Ik ffniy spent his last years 
in retirement, dying in J*aris on the i7lh of JJecember 1811. 

BEGAS* KARL (1794- 1854), Oerman historieal painter, was 
born at Tleinsberg near Aix-la Chapclle. His father, a rctiied 
judge, destined him for llic legal profe.ssien, but the boy’s taste, 
pointed flefinitely in another direction, l.ven at school he was 
remarked for his wonderful .skill in drawing and painting, and in 
f8i2 he was perniiU(‘d to visit I’aris in order to perfei t liim.self 
I in his art. f ie stuflied for eighteen months in the atelier ol (iros 
and then began to work imlependenlly. In 1814 his ropy of 
the Madonna flella .Serlia was bought by tlie king of Brussia, 
who was attracted by the young artist anrl flid mn< h to advance 
him. He was engaged to paint several large I'iMiral pictures, 
and in 1825, after his return from Italy, continued to produce 
paintings which were placed in the churches of Berlin and 
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Potsdam. Some of these were historical pieces, but the majority 
were representations of Scriptural incidents. Begas was also 
celebrated as a portrait-painter, and supplied to the royal galleiy 
a long series of portraits of eminent Prussian men of letters. 
At his death he hehl the post of court painter at Berlin. His 
son OSKAJR (1828-188;^) was also a painter and professor of 
plain ting at Berlin. Rkinhoi.d, the sculptor, is noticed below. 

BEGAS9 REINHOLD (1831- ), German sculptor, younger 

son of Karl Begas, the piainter, was born at Berlin on the 15th of 
July He received his early education (184^-1851) in the 

ateliers of C. D, Rauch and L. Wichmann. Jfuring a pieriod of 
study in Italy, from 1856 to 1858, he was influencerl by Jhickiin 
and Lenliacli in the direction of a naturalistic' st\ le in sculpture, 
'rhis tendency was marked in the group “ Borussia,” executed 
for the facade of the exchange in Berlin, winch first brought 
him into general notice. In 1861 he was appointed profi'ssor 
at the art school in Weimar, hut retained the appointment only 
a few months. That he was chosen, after competition, to execute 
the statue cjf ScJiillctr for the Ciendannen Markt in Berlin, was a 
lugh tributcj to the fame he had already aa|uired ; and the result, 
one of the finest statues in the German metropolis, entirely 
justified Ills selec'tion. Since the vciir 1870, Begas has entirely 
dominated the plastic art in Prussia, ])ut e.s|)ecmlly in Berlin. 
Among his chief works during this period are the c-olossal suitiie 
of Borussia for the Hall of Cilory ; the Neptune fountain in 
bronze on the Schlossplatz ; thc^ statue of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, all in Berlin ; the sarc:ophagus of the einfieror h'rederick 
HI. in the mausoleum of the Friedenskirche at i^ltsdam ; and, 
lastly, the national monument to the emperor William (see 
Hkkijn), the statue of Bismarck before the KcMchstiig building, 
and several of the statues in f he Siegesallee. He was also entrusted 
with the exec'ution of the sarcoplnigus of tlu? enifiress Frederick. 

Sec* A. ( 1 . iMevei. Kc'iiitiold Begas " m Kunstivi-Mnnof^raphivn, 
od. It. Kiiaekluss. Ih*ll kx. (Bu'K teld. 1897; new ed., 1901). 

BEGGAR, one who hc'gs, particularly one who gains his living 
by asking the clmritahle contributions of others. Tlie word, 
with the verbal form “ to lieg,” in Middle haiglisli /icggcvi, is of 
obscure history. 'The words appear first in haiglish in the 13th 
century, and were early coniUM tc'd with “ bag,” with reference 
to the receptac le tor alms carried by the beggars. 'Phe nio.st 
probable derivation oi the word, and that now generally accepted, 
is that it is a corruption of tlic name of the lay communiLies 
known as Begiiines and BeghanF, which, shortly after their 
eslubii.shment, followed the friars in the practice ol mcndicanc v 
(see BkocinivS). ft luis been suggested, ht»wevcr, that the 
origin ol “ beg ” and “ bc;ggars " is to be found in a rare Old 
Fnglish wcml, htUvnan, of the same meaning, which is apparently 
c'Dimeeted with tlie Gothic hidjiin, cf. (iernian htltdn ; but 
between the occurrent t; cd btdreitw at llu* end of the yth CA'ntury 
and the appearance ol “ beggar ” and ” beg ” In the ijlh, there 
is a blank, and ii(> explanation can be given of the givat cliange 
in form. Inir the Fnglish law relating to begging and its history, 
see I’liAkiTY, Poor Law and Vaorancy. 

BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOUR, a simple c'ard-gaiue. An ordinary 
pack is divided ecpially between two players, and the cards arc 
held with the backs upwards. I’he first player lays dowm his 
top card lace up, and the opponent plays his top card on it, 
and this gc«cs on alternately as long as no court-c ard appears ; 
but if either player turns up a court-card, liis opponent lias to 
play four ordiiiar\ cards to an ace, three to a king, two to a 
queen, one to a knave, and when he has done so the other player 
takes all the cards dn the Uible ancl places them under his jxick ; 
if, however, in the' course of this playing to a court-card, ariotlier 
courlH'ard turns up, the adversary has in turn to play to this, and 
as long as neither has playi‘c.1 a full number of ordinary cards to 
any court-c'urd the trick continues. "J’he player who gets all the 
cards into his hand is the winner. 

BEGONIA (named from M. Uegnn, u French patron of botany), 
a large genus (natural order, Bcgoniaceae) of succulent herbs or 
undershrubs, with about three hundred and fifty spw'ies in 
tropical inoist climates, especially South America and India. 
About one hundred and fifty species are known in cultivation. 
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and innumerable varieties and hybrid forms. Many are tuberous. 
'^Thc flowers are usually showy and large, w'hitc, rose, scarlet 
or yellow in colour ; they are unisexual, the male containing 
numerous stamens, the female having a large inferior ovary and 
two to four branched or twisted stigmas. "I he fruit is a winged 
capsule containing numerous minute seeds. The leaves, which am 
often large and variegated, are unequal-sided. 

('uttings from flowering l^cgonias root freely in sandy soil, 
if plac ed in heat at any season when moderately firm ; as soon 
as rooted, they should he potted singly into 3-in. pots, in sandy 
loam mixed w'ith leaf-mould and sand, 'rhey should be stopped 
to keep them l)ush\', placed in a light situation, and thinly 
shaded in the middle of very bright days. In a few weeks they 
will require another .shift, they should not lie overpotted, but 
iiisteafl assisted by manure water. The pots should be placed 
in a light pit near the roof glass. The summer-flowering kinds 
will soon begin blooming, but the autumn and winter flowTring 
sorts shoulrl be kept grciw'ing on in a temperature of from 55^' to 
bo® by night, with a few degrees more in the day. The tulicrous- 
r(»oted sorts reriuirc to be ke|)L at rest in winter, in a medium 
ttanjierature, almost but not quite dry. In February they should 
l»e potted in a compost of sandy loam and leaf-mould, and jilac cd 
in a temperate pit until May or June, when they may be nio\cd 
to the greenhouse for flowering. II they afterwards get at all 
pot-bound, weak manure should be applied. After blooming, 
the supply of water must lx* again slack t*ned ; in winter the 
plants should be stored in a dry place secure from fro.st ; they 
are increased by late summer and autumn cuttings, after being 
partially cut down. 

BEGUINES (Fr. Med. T-at. he^tiirtiK he^ina, hixh 'nin), 

at thc‘ present time the name of the membcr.s of certain lii\' 
sisterhoods establislied in the Netherlands ancl Germany, the 
enclosed district within which they live being known as a be 
guinage (Lat. ht iiviaghtm). 'the equivalent male communities, 
cullc'd also Bc*guinc s (h'r. he»ntns^ Lat. heguiui)^ but more usually 
Beghards (Lat. ba}>bitrdi, bq[>^ardiy bt%ehardi, kv., O, Fr. bi^^anNy 
be^^aeri)f have long abased to exist. ’J’he origin of the 
name's lieguinc! and Beghard has been the subjc'ct of muc h 
controversy. In the 15th century a Ic'gend arose that both name 
and organization were traceable to St Beggu, daughter of Ifippin 
of Laiulen, w ho consecjiicntlv in 1630 was cluisen by the Bc'gnines 
as the patron saint ol tlu*ir association. In 1630 a professor ot 
Loinain, ICrycius Butcanus (van Butte), published a treatise, 
7 Jr a pud Ifcli'us' instituto ct nomine suffnv^ninu in 

which lie produced three documents purporting to clsitc* from 
the 1 nil ancl 12th c’enturic’s, wdiich seemed conc'lusivelv to prove* 
that the Beguines existc'd long before Lambert le B^guo. kdr 
two cemturies these were accTplcd as genuine and are admitted 
as such even in the monumental work of Mosheini. In 1843, 
however, thc*y were conclu.sively proved by the (ierman scholar 
Halliiuinn, from internal c'vidence, to he forgcTies of the 14th and 
15th centurii's. It is now universally admittc*d that both the 
institution and the name (d tlie Beguines are derived frcjm 
laimlwrl le B^gue, wdu> died about the year 1 187. The confusion 
caused by the spurious dcM umenls of Buteanus, howe\ tT, led, 
even when the legend of .St Bc'gga was rejected, to other sugges- 
tions fur the derivation <jf the name, r.g. from an im;igiiiary old 
Saxon word be^gen, “ to beg ” or pray,” an c'xplunation 
adopted even by Mosheim, or from hcgne^ “ stammering,” a 
French w’orcl c^f unknown origin, which only bring.s us back to 
lAimbc'rt again, whose name of Le B^gue, as the chronicler 
Aegidius, a monk of Orval (Aureae Vallis), tells us, simply 
means “ the stammerer,” quia balhus enU (Ge^ta ponitfiaim 
Leodiensium, c, A.n. 1251). Doubtles.s this coincidence gave 
a reiuiy handle to the .scolfing wits of the time, and among the 
numerous popular names given to the Begiiards— garfotts, 
boni pneri, houi videti and the like— we find also that of Lollards 
(from Flemish Ibllen, “ to stammer 

Alx)ut the year 1170 loiinbert le B6gue, a priest of Liege, 
wrho had devoted his fortune to founding the hospital and church 
of St Christopher for the widows iuid children of crusaders, 
conceived the idea of establishing an association of women, w^ho. 
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without taking the monastic vows, should devote themselves 
to a life of religion. The effect of his preaching was immense, and 
large numbers of women, many of them left desolate by the loss 
of their husbands on crusade, came under the influence of a 
movement which was attended with all tlie manifestations of 
what is now called a revival.*’ About the year n8o Lambert 
gathered some of these women, who had been ironically styled 
“ Beguines ** by his opponents, into a semi-conventual com- 
munity, whicli he established in a quarUT of the city belonging 
to him around his church of St Christopher. The district was 
surrounded by a wall within wliich the Beguines lived in separate 
small houses, subject to no rule save the obligation of good 
works, and of chastity so long as they remained members of the 
community. After Lambert's death {€. 1187 }) the movement 
rapidly spread, first in the Netherlands and afterwards in France 
— where it was encouraged by the saintly Louis IX. — (termany, 
Switzerland and the countries beyond. JCverywhere the com- 
munity was modelled on the type established at Liege. It 
constituted a little city within the city, with separate hou.ses, 
and usually a church, hos})ital and guest-house, the whole being 
under the government of a mistress (w/ng/sV/v/). Women of all 
classes were admitted ; and, though Ihcie was no rule of poverty, 
many wealthy women devoted their riches to the common cause, 
'riie Beguines did not Ix^g ; and, w hen the endowments of the 
community were not sufticient, the poorer mcTnlxTs had to support ■ 
themselves by manual work, sick-nursing and the like. 

The Beguine communities were fruitful .soil for tlie missionary 
enterprise of the friars, and in the course of the jjth century the 
coninmnities in h'rance, Germany and upper Italy liad fallen 
under tlic influence of the Dominicans and Franciscans to such an 
extent that in the Latin-spt‘aking countries the tcrliaries of thest‘ 
orders were commonly called begiitm and hr^utuav. The very 
looseness of their organization, indeed, made it inevitable that 
the Beguine associations should iollow' very diversi* develoj)- 
m«‘nts. Some of them retained tlicir original charai ter ; others 
fell completely uialer the dominion of the friars, and were ulti- 
mat(‘Iy converted into Iiouses of Draninican, Francisc^ui or 
Augustinian tertiaries ; others again Icll under the influence o1 
the mystic movements ol the i^ph eenliiry, turned in increasing 
numbers from work tomeiidi(‘an(-y(as being nearer tlu;(*hrist-lile), 
])ractised the most cruel .self-tortures, and lapsed into e\travugant 
hiTc.^ie.-^ ttjiit called down upon tiii'in the condemnation of pojjcs 
an<l councils.' All tliis tended to lower the reputation of the 
Beguines. During the 14th century, indeed, numerous new 
beguinages were established ; but ladies of rank and wealth 
ceased to enter them, and they temlcd to ])ecoirie more and more 
mere alinsliouse.s for poor women. By the 151)1 century in many 
cases they had utterly sunk in ref )U Lit ion, their cibJigation lu 
nurse the sick was quite neglected, and they had, rightly or 
WTongh', acipiired the repiitalinn of being mere nests of beggars 
and women of ill fam<*. At tlie Reformation the communities 
were suppressed in I'rotestant countries, but in some Gatholic 
countries they still .survive. 'Die beguinages tound here and 
there in (iermany arc now simply almshouses for jioor sf>instcrs, 
those in Holland (c.g. at Amsicnhim and Breda) and Belgium 
preserve more faithfully the cl laracteri sties of earlier days. 
The beguinage of .St Ivlizabcth at (ihent has .some thou.sund 
.listers, and occupies quite a distinct (juarter of the city, being 
surrounded by a wall and moat. The Beguines wear the old 
Flemish head dres.s and a dark costume, and are conspii uous 
for their kindtiess among the poor and their sick nursing. 

It is uncertain whethiT the parallel cianm uni tics of men 
originated also with l^amberi le Begue. The first n.-cords are of 
communities at Louvain in i.'!2o and at Antwerp in 1228. 'I hc 
histor}' of the male communities is to a certain extent jiarallei 
with the female, but they were never .so mimerou.s and their 
degeneration was far more rapid. The earliest I^'lemisli Begliard 
communities were associations mainly artisans who earned 

^ In tlu* y<*ar 1287 tlu* coiinril of Liege d<-crt*<'<l that "alJ Ik giiinae 
dt*sinTig to enjoy the Itegunio shall entr-r a Begnmago, 

and we order that all who remain ont-^nlc tin* H^'guinage shall wear 
a dresfi to di.stingui.sh them iroin the Bi-;'ninae.'’ 


thdr living by weaving and the like, and appear to have been in 
intimate connexion with the craft-gilds ; but under the influence 
of the mendicant movement of the 13th century these tended 
to break up, and, thougli certain of the niale beguinages survived 
or were incorporated as tertiaries in the orders of friars, the name 
of Begliard l^came as.sociated with groups of wandering mendi- 
cants who made religion a cloak lor living on charity ; beguigner 
becoming in tlie Jbrench language of the tunc synonymous with 
“ to lieg,” and beghard with “ beggar,'* a word which, according 
to the latest authorities, was probably imported inio England 
in the 13th century from this source (see Bkg(jar). More serious 
still, from the point of view of the ( hiirch, was the association of 
these wandering mendicants with the mystic heresies of the 
FrdticelJi, the Apostolici and the panlheistic Brethren of the 
Pree Spirit. 'I’he situation wa.s embittered by the hatred ot thi' 
se<uilar clergy for the friars, with whom the Beguines wen* 
a.ssociated. Restrictions were placed upon them by the synod 
of Pritzlar (1269), by that of Mainz (1281) ami Eiehstiitt (12S1), 
and by the .synod of JJeziers (i2qg) they w'erc absolutely for- 
bidden. 'I he}’ were again condemned by a synod held at C ologne 
ill 1306 ; and at the synod ol Trier in 1310 a dtaTce was passetl 
against those “ who under a pri*text of feigned religion call 
tliemselves Begluirds . . . and, hating manual labour, go about 
begging, hohling ('onventicles and posing among simple people 
as intt*rproters ol the Scrijitures." Matters came to a climax at 
the council of V ienne in 1311 under Bope (dement V., where tlu^ 
“ .sect of Beguines and Ifcghards “ were aceust*d of being the 
main instrnmonls of the spread ot heresy, and (lerr(;es were 
pas.sef) supjiressing their organization and demaialing their 
severe jiiniishinent. d*he decret's were put into execution by 
i*ope John XXII., and a persix'ution riiged in which, though the 
pope exprcitsly protected the femali* Beguine communities of the 
Netherlands, there was little discrimination hetwoen the orthodox 
and unorlliodox B(‘guines. This led to the uLinosl conlusion, 
tlie laity in many c*asi*s taking the part of the Beguine com- 
munities, and the ('luireh being thus brought into conflict with 
tlic secular authorities. In these circumstances the pers(?cution 
died tiowii ; it was, however, jigain resumed Ix tween i3tW» and 
J378 by Bojics Drban V. and IJregory XL, and the Biguines were 
not formalK' reinstated until tlu* pontiliiale ot iMigeniu.s IV. 
(1431 1447). Th(* male comnniniiit‘S did not survive the i.jlh 
century, even in the Netherlarnls, where they had maintained 
their origiiiid cliaracter least impairi*d. 

See J. L. von Moslu-jm, /V hc^houhs vt nmnnvntainiy 

(l.fip/ig, 1700); K. 1 IriDntanii, /Jtr ijc'^ihuhtt I' isfn tirt 

hrn Jit f^hnicn (Bcilni. 1843); J. (’. 1 ^. (“»u*srlei, lidrs. Ht\l 
(v*>|. iii., Ivng. trails., I'.djiiluin'h. 1^5 0 . witli nsr*fiil rxtcipts Inmi 
flcH'iinients ; l>ii ( anjfr, (tlo^^ttnum \ 1 le’rzf»>.»-M.mi k. h\'nlrmyk/n 

Jnu/ir (jrd e<l , i8t)7J s “ Jk'f,'ineii,’' by Hmnaii llauj)!, wlirrt* 
iHiiiH lous tiirthcr aullionfu’ > aiv eit(-(l. (W. A. T.) 

BEHAIM (or Bkukm), MARTIN (1436 ?*'LS^'7)> navigator 
and gciograpber of great pretensions, was born at Nuremberg, 
according to one trarlilion, about 143O ; at<’ording to Ghillany, 
as late a.s 1450. He was drawn to J^)rtugaI by participation in 
Flanders trade, and arijuired a siientifir rejiutation at the <*ourt 
of John Jl. As a pupil, real or suj)po.sed, ol the astronomer 
“ kegiornonlaniis *’ (rc. Joliann Muller ol Ronig .berg in Fran- 
conia) he bec-^irne {c. 1480) a inemlM r ol a eounril ap|ioinled by 
King J<»hn for the furtherance ot navigation. His alleged intro- 
duction of the cross-staff into J*ortijgai (an invention described 
by the Spanisli Jew, Li*vi ben (ieison, in the i4lh century) is 
a matUT of controversy ; his iinjirovernents in the astrolahe 
were jKjrhaps limited to the intrudiM lion ot handy brass in^tni- 
inents in placi* ol cumbrous wiakIcu ones ; it .seems likely that 
lie helped to prepare better navigation tables than kid yel been 
known in tlie I’eninsula. In 1484-1485 he claimed to have 
acxoinpanied J.)iogo (Vto in his second expedition to WV^I Africa, 
really undertaken in 1485 86, reaching Cabo Negro in 15' 40' S. 
and (^lx> J^*ilo still farther on. It is now ili.sjaited whether 
Behaim’s preten*.ions here de.scrveany Ixdief ; and it is suggested 
that instead of sharing in this great voyage, ol discovery, the 
Nurembeiger only siiiled to the nciarer coasts of tiuinea, fx rhaps 
as far as the Bight of Benin, and possibly with Jose Visinlio tlie 
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astronomer and with Jofto Affonso d’ Aveiro, in 1 484-86. Martin's 
later history, as traditionally recorded, was as follows. On his 
return from his West African exploration to Lisbon he was 
knighted by King John, who afterwards employed him in various 
capacities ; but, from the time of his marriage in i486, he usually 
resided at Fayal in the Azores, where his fathcr-in-law, Jolist 
^'an Huerter, was governor of a Flemish colony. On a visit to 
Ins native city in 1492, he constructed his famous terrestrial 
glol)e, stiJJ preserved in Nureml>erg, and often reproduce^!, in 
which the influence of Ptolemy is strongly apparent, but wherein 
some attempt is also made to incorporate the discoveries of the 
later middle ages (Marco Polo, &c.). The antiquity of this globe 
and the year of its execution, on the eve of the discovery of 
America, are noteworthy ; but as a scientific work it is unim- 
portant, ranking far below the poriolani charts of the 14th cen- 
tury. Its West Africa is marvellously incorrect ; the Cape Verde 
archipelago lie«s hundreds of miles out of its propitr place ; and 
the Atlantic is filled with fabulous islands. Blunders of 16® 
are found in the localization of places the author claims to have 
visited : contemporary maps, at least in regard to continental 
features, seldom went wrong txyond 1". It is generally jigreerl 
that Behajju had no share in 'iVansatlantic discovery ; anrl 
though Columbus and he were appanintly in Portugal at the.* 
same time, no connexion between the two has been established, 
lie died at Li.sbon in 1507. 

Sre ('. (i. vtm Miirr, I it plomattsi he (Jesrhirhte ties hefuhmten Ritters 
Hehaim (1778) ; A. von llninlioldt, KriUsthe If titer sw hutifjen (iH^o) ; 
K W. (tlnllaiiy. (tesekuhte lies See.fahreis Martin Behaim (1853) ; 
O. iV'sclit'I, ( test hii hie det lirdkunde, 214 213, iii), 2^1, mwiX ZeiUiUer 
der /’fntdei hiinficn. csp. p. (|o; Brfu.sin^. Zm Oesihuhie dir (ieof^raphie 
(18O1)); KuK«'n (M'lru’h in the Mttiheihwf^eu of the \'i<*niui (Ico- 
gr2i[ihical Society, vol. xxwi. ]»p. hk). A< . ; K. it. Raveiistein, 
Mtftiin de Bohemia (CisiKin. imiki), Matim liehatm, Mis Life and 
ifts (Rohe (CoikIoii, K/ot^), uiui I’ovaf^eik of tJiogo Coo and Barihotomeu 
//S<V, III (ieof^raphii ill Joumal, Dec,, kjoo; see also (>eof>. 
Journal, Aufi. 1803, p 173, Nov. i<)oi. p, 30(1; Jules Mees in Bull. 
Soi. (ttiof!,, A/iUveqi, unu, pp. 182-204 ; A. I'erreira de Serfi.'i in 
Bull, Soc, laslxin. J004, pp. 207-307. (('. K. B.) 

BEHAR, or Bihar, a town of British Imlia, in the Putna 
district of Bengal, which gives its name to an old province, 
situated on the right bank of the river T'anchana. Pop. (rooi) 
45,063, There are still some manufactures of silk and muslin, 
hut trade has deserted Behur in favour of J^itna and other 
places more lavourahly .situated on the river (Jange.s and the 
railway, while the indigo industry has Iktii ruined by the 
synthetic products of the (iermau chemist, and the fCnglish 
colony of indigo planters has been .scattered abroad. 

'fhe oltl pnivince, stretching widely across the valley of the 
(fUiigcs from the frontier of Nepal to the hills of Chut a Nagpur, 
corresponds to the two administrative divisions of Patna and 
Bhagaipnr, with a total ar<'a of 44,107 s<j. rn. and u population 
of 24,241,305. It is the most densely populated tract in India, 
and therefore always liable to famine ; hut it is now well pro- 
tei'tcd almost everywhere hv railways, ll is a country of large 
landholders and lormerly of indigo planters. ’Hie veriuicular 
language is not B(‘ngali, hut a dialect of Hindu ; and the [K*oplc 
likewise re.semhle tho.se of llpper India. The general aspect 
of the country is flat, except in the district of Monghyr, where 
detached hills occur, and in the south-east of the province, 
where tlie Rajinahal and Snntal ranges abut upon the plains. 

Behar alwuntls in great rivers, such us the Ganges, w'ilh its 
tribuUiries, the Cihagra, Gandak, Kusi, Muhananda and Sone. 
The (ranges enters tie province near the town of Biixar, flows 
eastward and, passing the towns of Dinajpur, Patna, Monghyr 
and (blgong, leaves the province at Kajmahal. It divides the 
[irovince into two almost ecjual portions ; north of the river lie 
the districts of Saran, C'hatnparan, Tirhoot, Purnea, and part of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur, and south of it are Shahabad, Patna, 
Gaya, the Santa! parganas, and the rest of Monghyr and Bhagal- 
pur. The Ganges and its northern tributaries are navigable by 
country boats of large burden all the year round, llie cultivation 
of opium is a government monopoly , and no person is allowed to 
grow the poppy except on account of go\'ernment. The Behar 
Opium Agency has its headquarters at the town of Patna. 


Annual engagements are entered into by the cultivators, under a 
system of pecuniary advances, to sow a certain quantity of land 
with poppy, and the whole produce in the form of opium is 
delivered to government at a fixed rate. 

Saltpetre is largely refined in Tirhoot, Saran and Champaran, 
and is exported Ix^th by rail and river to Calcutta. ITie manu- 
factures of less importance are tussore-silk, paper, blankets, 
brass utensils, firearms, carpets, coarse cutlery and hardware, 
leather, urnaments of gold and .silver, &c. Of minerals l^d, 
silver and copper exist in the Bhagalpur division, but the mines 
are not worked. (3ne coal-mine is worked in the parganas. 
Before the construction of railways in India, the Ganges and the 
Grand Trunk road afforded the sole means of communication 
from Calcutta to the North-Western Provinces. But now the 
railroad is the great highway which connects Upper India with 
Lower Bengal. The Hast Indian railway runs throughout the 
length of the province. The climate of Behar is very hot from 
the middle of March to the end of June, when the rains set in, 
which continue till the end of September. The cold season, from 
Octo))er to the first half of March, is the pleasantest time of the 
year. 

llislory. -The province of Behar corresponds to the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which comprised the country now included 
in th(‘ districts of Patna, Gaya and Shahabad, south of the 
(Janges. The origin of this kingdom, famous alike in the political 
and religious history of India, is lost in the mists of antiquity ; 
anil though the Brahmani(‘al Puranas give lists of its rulers 
extending bac*k to remote ages before the (.‘hristian era, the first 
authentic dynasty is that of the Saisunaga, founded by Sisunaga 
( c . 600 H.c.), whose capital was at Rajagaha (Rajgir) in the hills 
near (iaya ; and the first king of this dynasty of whom anything 
is known was Bimbi.sara (r. 528 b.c.), who by conquests and 
matrimonial alliances laid the foundations of the greatness of the 
kingdom. It was in the reign of Bimbisara that Vardhamana 
M^lha^ ira, the founder of Jainism, and Gantania, the founfler of 
Buddhism, preached in Magadha, and Buddhist missionaries 
i.ssiied thence to the conversion of China, ('cylon, Tibet and 
'Fatury, Even to this day Behar, where there are extensive 
remains of Buddhist buildings, remains a sacred spot in the eyes 
of the (Chinese and other Buddhist nations. 

Bimbisara was murdered by his son Ajatasatru, who succeeded 
him, and wdiose bloodthirsty policy reduced the whole country^ 
between the Himalayas and the (Janges under the suzerainty of 
Magadha. According to tradition, it was his grandson, Udaya, 
who founded the cil)- of J^italiputra (Patna) on the (Janges, 
which under the Maiirya dynasty became the capital not only of 
Magadha hut of India. 1 ’he remaining history of the dynasty is 
oh.scure ; according to Mr Viru ent Smith, its last represcntati\'c 
was Mahanandin (417 b.c.), after who.se death the throne w’as 
usurped, under obscure circumstances, by Mahapadma Nanda, 
a man of low caste {Early Hist, of India, p. 36). It was a son of 
this usurper who was reigning at the time of the invasion of 
Alexander the Great ; and the corujueror, when his advance 
was arrested at the Hyphasis (326 b.c.), meditating an attack on 
Pataliputra (the Paliinbolhra of the Greeks), was informed that 
the king of Magadha could oppose him with a force of 20,000 
cavalry, 200,000 infantr)>', 2000 chariots, and 3000 or 4000 
elephants. The Nanda dynasty seems to have survived only for 
two generations, when (321 b.c.) Chandragupla Maurya, the 
founder of the great Maurya dynasty, seized the throne. This 
dynasty, of which the history l^elongs to that of India 
occupied the throne for 137 years. After the death of the great 
Buddhist king, Asoka (r . 231 ), the Maurya empire began to break 
up, and it was finally destroyed alxiut fifty years later when 
Pushyamitra Sunga murdered the Maur)-a king Brihadratha 
and founded the Sunga dynasty. Descendants of Asoka con- 
tinued, however, to subsist in Magadha as subordinate rajas for 
many centuries ; and as late as the 8th centuiy^ a.d. petty 
Mauiy'u dynasties are mentioned as ruling in Konkan. The 
reign of Pushyamitra, who held his own against Menander and 
succeeded in establishing his claim to l)e lord paramount of 
northern India, is mainly remarkable as marking the lieginning 
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of the Brahmanical reaction and the decline of Buddhism ; 
according to certain Buddhist writers the king, besides reviving 
Hindu rites, indulged in a savage persecution of the monks. 
The Sunga dynasty, which lasted 112 years, was succeeded by 
the Kanva dynasty, which after 45 years was overthrown 
(c, 27 B.c.) by the Andhras or Satavahanas. In A.n. 236 the 
Andhras were overthrown, and, after a confused and obscure 
period of about a century, Chandragupta I. established his power 
at Pataliputra (a.d. 320) and founded the famous Gupta empire 
(see Gupia), which survived till it was overthrown by the 
Ephthalites (q.*'.), or White Huns, at the close of the 5th century. 
In Magadha itself the Guptas continued to rule as tributary 
princes for some centuries longer. About the middle of the 8th 
century Magadha was coiKjuered by Gopala, who had made 
himself master in Bengal, and founded the imperial dynasty I 
known as th<t Palas of Bengal. They were zealous Buddhists, 
and under their rule Magadha became once more an active centre 
of Buddhist influence. Gopala himself built a great monastery 
at Udandapura, or Otantapuri, which has been identified by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham witli the city of Bchar, where the j 
later Pala kings established their capiUil. Under Mahipala i 
(r. 1026), the ninth of his line, and his successor Nayapala, 
missionaries from Magadha succeeded in firmly re-estal)lishing 
Buddhism in Tibet. 

in the 11th century the Pala empire, which, according to the 
Tibetan historian laranath, extended in the 9th century from 
the Bay of Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar (Jullundur) in the 
north and the Vindhyan range in the south, was partly dis- 
membered by the rise of the “ Sena ” dynasty in Bengal ; and 
at the close of the 1 2th century both Palas and Senas were swept 
away by I lie Mahomniedan conquerors, the city of Behar itself 
being captured by the 'furki free-lance Mahommt‘(l-i-Bakhtyar 
Khilji in 1193, surprise, with a party of 200 horsemen. “ It 
was dis('overcd," says a contemporary Arab historian, “ that the 
whole of that fortress and ('ity was a colh.'gc, and in the Hindi 
tongue they call a college Bihar.” Most of the monks were 
massacred in the first heat of the assault ; those who survived 
fled to 'I’ibot, Nepal and the south. Buddhism in Magadha 
never recovered from this blow ; it lingered in obscurity for a 
while and then vanished. 

Behar now came under the rule of the Mahomniedan governors 
of Bengal. About 1330 the southern part w.'is annexed to 
Delhi, while north Behar remained for some lime longer subject 
to Bengal. Jn 1397 the whole of Behar b<*('amc fiart of the 
kingdom of Jaiinpur ; but a hundred years later it was annexed 
by the Delhi emperors, by whom— .save for a short period- it 
continued to be held. The capital of the province was established 
under the Moguls at the city of Ihiliar, wliirh gave its name to 
the province. Kroni the middle of the 14th to the mifldle of the 
16th century a large part of Behar was ruled by a line of Brahman 
tributary kings ; and in the 15th century another Hindu dyna.sty 
ruled in Ghamparan and Gorakhpur. Bchar came into the 
possession of the East India Gompany with the accpiisition of llic 
Diwanl in 1765, when the province was united with Bengal. In 
1857 two zemindars, Umar Singh and Kumar Singh, rebelled 
against the British government, and for .some months held the 
ruinous lort of Rohtas against the British. 

Sec Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, s.v. “ Bihar ” ,'ind 

l^cngal ; \. A. Sinitli, Early History of India (2nd cd., Oxford, 
1908). 

BEHA UD-DIN [AhO-l-Maiiasin YCsuf ibn Rafi' ibn 
Shaddad Beha ud DInJ ( 1 145-' 1234), Arabian writer anti state.s- 
man, was born in Mosul an* I early U'came famou-S for his knowledge 
of the Koran and of jurisprudence. Before the age of thirty he 
became teacher in the great college at Bagdad known a.s the 
Nizamiyya,andsoonafterbccameprofessoratMt)sul. In 1 187, after 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca, he visited Damascus. .Saladin, 
who was at the time liesicging Kaukab (a few miles south of 
Tiberias), sent for him and became his friend. Beha ud-Din 
observed that the whole soul of the monarch was engrossed by the 
war which he was then engaged in waging against the enemies of 
the faith, and saw' that the only mode of acquiring his favour 


was by uiiging him to its vigorous prosecution. With this view- 
lie composed a treatise on The Laws and Discipline of Sacred War, 
which he presented to Saladin, who received it with peculiar 
favour. From thi.s time he remained constantly attached to the 
person of the sultan, and was employed on various embassies 
and in departments of the civil go\'ernment. He was appointed 
judge of the army and judge of Jerusalem. After Saladin 's death 
Beha-ud-Din remained tlie friend of his son Malik uz-Z&hir, 
who appointed him judge of Aleppo. Here he employed some of 
his wealth in the foundation of colleges. When Malik uz-Z&hir 
died, his son Malik iil- Aziz was a minor, and Beh& ud-Din had 
the chief power in the regency. 'Fhis power he used largely for the 
patronage of learning. After the abdication of Malik ul-^Aziz, 
he fell from favour and lived in retirement until his death in 
I J34. Beha ud-Din's chief work is his Life of Saladin (published 
at Leiden with Latin translation by A. Schultens in 1732 and 
1755). An English translation was published by the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ 'Fext Society, London, 1897. 

For list of other extant works see ('. Brockelmniin, ilfsihuhte dff 
nKihiSihen Littcuitur (Weimar, \ol. i. pp. ^lO 1. 

(G. W. T.) 

BEHA UD-DlN ZUHAIR (AbO-i. Fai)L Zuuair ibn MA^jroM- 
MED al-MuiiallabI) (ii8fi- J25.S), Arabian poet, was born at or 
near Mecca, and I leeanu* celebrated as the best writer of pro.se and 
ver.se and the best calligrajihist of his time. He entered the 
.service of Malik us-Salili Najm ud-Din in Mesopotamia, and 
was w'ith him at Damascus until he was betrayed and imprisoned. 
Beha ud-Din then retired to Nablus (Sheeheni) wIktc be re- 
mained until Najm ud-Din escaped and obtained possession 
of Egypt, whither lie acornpanied him in 1240. "I'herc he re- 
mained as the* sultan’s c'oniidential .seerdary until his death, 
due to an epidemic, in 125S. His poetry consists mostly ol 
panegyric and brilliant occasional verse distingnished for its 
elegam-e. It lias been published with ICnglish metrical transla- 
tion liy E. H. Palmer (2 v(»ls., ('arnbridge, 1877). 

His hl« Wtis writtrn by lus i;r>ntcmpm;u'y Ibn KhalhkAn (see 
M(L cie Slaiif’s tiair.. ol Ins Uwgiutplnml Puttonaiy, vol. 1. 
1>P- 542-545)- (H. W. T.) 

BEHBAHAN, a walled town of J^Tsia in the proviiue of Ears, 
pleasantly situated in the midst of a highly cultivated plain, 
128 rn. W.N.W . of Shiraz and 3 rn. from the left bank of the river 
'Jab, here called Kurdistan river, i t is the capital of the Kuligilu- 
Belibahan sub-province of Ears and has a population of about 
10,000. The walls are about 3 m. in circumference and a Narinj 
Kalah (citadel) staivis in the south-east corner. At a sliort 
distance north-west of the city are the ruins of Arrajan, the old 
capital of the pro vi rue. 

BEHEADING, a mode of executing capital punishment {q.v.). 
It was in use among the Greeks and Komans, iind the former, u.s 
Xenophon .says at the end of the .second book of the Anabasis, 
regarded it as a most honourable form of death. .So did the 
Romans, by whom it was known as decolhUto or capitis amputatio. 
The head was laid on a block placed in a pit dug for the purpose, 

- in the case of a military offender, outside the intrenchments, 
in civil cases outside the city walls, near the porta decumana. 
Before execution tlie criminal was tied to a stake and whipped 
with rods. In earlier years an axe was used ; afterwards a sword, 
which was considered a more honourable instrument of death, 
and was u.sed in the ease of citizens (D/g. 48, 19, 28). It was 
wdth a sword that Cicero’s head was struck off by a common 
.soldier. The beheading of John tlie Baptist proves that the 
tetrarch Herod liad adopted from his suzerain tlie Roman mode 
of execution. Suetonius (Caltf>. c. 32) states that Caligula kcfit 
a .soldier, an artist in beheading, who in his prc.sence decapitated 
prisoners fetched indiscriminately for that purpo.se from the 
I gaols. 

Beheading is said to have l3ecn introducxid into England from 
Normandy by William the Conqueror. The first person to buffer 
was Walthcof, earl of Northumberland, in 1076. An ancient 
MS. relating to the earls of Chester slates that the serjeants or 
bailiffs of the earls had power to IjcJiead any malefactor or thief, 
and gives an account of the presenting of .several heads of felons 
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at the castle of Chester by the earl’s serjeant. It appears that 
the custom also attached to the barony of Malpas. In a roll of 
3 Edward 11 .^ beheading is called the custom of Cheshire ” 
(Lysons’ Cheshire, p. 299, from Harl, MS. 2009 fol. The 

liberty of Hardwick, in Yorkshire, was granted the privflege 
of beheading thieves. (See Guillotine.) 

But with the exceptions above stated beheading was usually 
reserved as the mode of executing offenders of high rank, ^rom 
the X5th century onward the victims of the axe include some of 
the highest personages in the kingdom : Archbishop Scrope 
( 1405) ; duke of Buckingham (1483) ; Catherine Howard (1542) ; 
earl of Surrey (1547); duke of Somerset (1552); duke of 
Northumberland (1553); Lady Jane Grey (1554); I. ord Guildford 
Dudley (1554); Mary queen of Scots (1587); earl of Essex 
(1601); Sir Walter Raleigh (1618); earl of Strafford (1641); 
Charles I. (1649); Lord William Russell (1683); duke of 
Monmouth (1685); carl of Derwentwatcr (1716); carl of 
Kenrnurc (1716); carl of Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino 
( 1746) ; and the list closes with Simon, Ix)r(l Ixivat, wlio (9th of 
April 1747) was the last person beheaded in England. The 
execution of Anne Bol«*yn was carried out not witli the axe, 
but with a sword, and by a French headsman specially brought 
over from ( aluis. In 1644 Archf»ishop Laud was condemned 
to be hanged, and the only favour granted him, and that re- 
luctantly, was that his sentence should be changed to beheading. 
In the case of the 4tli Karl Ferrers (1760) his petition to be 
l)eheadcd was refused and he was lianged. 

Exef’utions by fxdieading usually took place on 'I'ower Hill, 
l^mdon, when* the scaffohl stood permaiU'ntly (hiring the 15th 
and 16th centuries. In the case of certain state pristmers, r.g. 
Anne Holeyn and l.ady jane Grey, the sentence was carried 
out within the 'l‘ovver on the gns ii b>' St Peter’s chafu l. 

Beheading was only a p<irt of the common-law method of 
punishing male traitoi's, wliieli was ferocious in the extreme. 
According to W^alcot’.s rase (1690), 1 Rcf^. 89, the proper 

sentence was “quod . . . ibidem super bigam (herdillum) 
ponatur et abinde us<|ue ad furcas de [Tyburn] traliatur, cl 
ibidem per colhim Mispeialatur ct vivus ad terram prosternatiir 
et quod secreta membra ejus ampulcnlur, et interiora sua intia 
vontrem siuim capianlnr <‘t in ignein ponanlur et ibidem ipso 
vwflfite comburantur, ct quod caput ejus ampulctur, qiiodque 
corpus ejus in quatuor |wirles dividatur et illo j)onantur ubi 
domiruis rex eas assignarc voluit. ' There is a tradition that 
Harrison the regicide after being disembowelled rose ami boxed 
the ears of the executioner. 

In Townlev’s iU'ie (18 Howell, Stalv Trials, 350, 351) there is a 
glmslly aci'ouiit ut the mode ol executing the sentence ; and in 
that case the executioner cut the traitor’s throat. In the aisc 
of the Cato Street con.spirac\ (18.10, 33 Howell, Stale Trials, 1560), 
after the traitors hud been hanged as directed by the act of 1814, 
their heads were cut off by a man in a mask whose dexterity led 
to the lielief that he was a surgeon. 

Female traitors were until 1790 liable to be drawn to execution 
and burnt alive. In that year hanging was substituted for 
burning. | 

In 1814 so much of the sonlcnce as related to disemb(»welling | 
and buniing the Ixiw els was abolished aial the king was cin|>owerv d 
by royal W'amint to substitute decapit;iti(»n lor hanging, which j 
was made by that act the ordinary mode of executing traitors. | 
But it was not till 1870 that the portions of the sentence as to 
drawing and quaricring wen? abolished (Forteitiirc Act 1870). i 

The more Imrbafbus features of the execution wen? remitted ! 
in the case of traitors of high mnk, and the offender was simply j 
decapitated. 

'Fhe Mock usuallv employed is Ixdieved to have Ixjcn a low 
one such as would be ust‘d tor liebeading a corpse. FI. F'irth j 
and S. R. Gardiner incline to the view that such a block was the | 
one used at ('luirles l.’s execution, “riie more general cu.stom, | 
however, seems to have lx?en to have a high block over which j 
the victim knelt. Such is the form of that preserved in the ; 
armoury of the Tower of l«ondon. This is undoubtedly the 
block u|X)n which l..ord Li^vat suffered, but, in spite of several 


axe-cuts on it, probably not one in early use. The axe which 
stands beside it was used to behead him and the other Jacobite 
lords, but no certainty exists as to its having been previously 
employed. On the ground floor of the King’s House, at the 
Tower, is preserved the processional axe which ffgured in the 
journeys of state prisoners to and from their trials, the edge 
turned from them as they went, but almost invariably turned 
towards them as they returned to the Tower. The axe’s head 
is peculiar in form, i ft. 8 in. high by 10 in. wide, and is fastened 
into a wooden handle 5 ft. 4 in. long. The handle is ornamented 
by four rows of burnished brass nails. 

In Scotland they did not behead witli the axe, nor with the 
sword, as under the Roman law, and formerly in Holland and 
France, but witli the maiden {q,v.\ 

Capital punishment is executed by beheading in France, and 
in Belgium by means of the guillotine. 

In Germany the instrument used varies in different states : 
in the old provinces of l^russia the axe, in Saxony and Rhenish 
Frussia the guillotine. Until 1851 executions were public, 
'ihey now take place within a prison in the presence of certain 
specified officials. 

Beheading is also the mode of executing capital punishment 
in Denmark and Sweden, 'i'he axe is used. In Sweden the 
execution takes place on the order of the king within a prison 
in the presence of certain specified officials and, if desired, of 
twelve representatives of the commune within which the prison 
is situate (Code 1864, s. 2, Royal Ordinance 1877). 

In the Chine^se empire decapitation is the. usual mode of 
execution. By an imperial edict (24th of April 1905) certain 
attendant barbarities have been suppressed : viz. slicing, cut- 
ting up the body, and exhiliiting the head to public view 
(32 Clunet, 1175). 

BEHEMOTH (the intensive plural of the Hebrew b'hcmah, a 
Ixjast), the animal mentioned in the book of job (ch. xl. 15), 
probably the hippopotamus, whii h in ancient time's was found in 
Egypt below the c;itaracts of Syeni*. The word may be used in 
Job as typical of the jirimcval king of land animals, as leviathan 
of the water animals, ’flie modern use cxpre.sses the idea ol a 
vcTy large and strong animal. 

BEHISTUN, or IhsrniN, now pronounced Ihsutun, a little 
village at the foot of a prec ipitous rock, 1700 ft. high, in the 
centre of the Zagros range in Persia on tlie right bank of the 
Samas-.\b, the principal tributary of the Kerkha ((.hoaspes). 
Tlu* original form of the name, Bagi.slana, “ plac e of the gods ” 
or “ of God ” has been preserved by tlie (ireek authors Ste7)haniis 
of Byzantium, and Diodorus (ii. 13), the latter of whom .say.s 
that the jjiacc' was saert'd to Zeus, t.e. Ahurainazda (OrmuzeJ). 
At its f<»ot passes the gn:at road which Ic'ads from Babylonia 
(Bagdad) to the highlands of Mcidia (Ecbalana, llamaclan). On 
the steep fac:e of the rock, some* 500 ft. above the plain, Darius 1 ., 
king of Persia, had engraved a great cuneiform inscription 
(ii or 12 ft. high), whicdi recounts the way in which, after the 
death of Cambyses, he killed the usurper (iaiiinatii (in Justin 
(iometes, the pseudo-Smerdis), defeated the numerous rebels, 
and restored the kingdom of the Achaernenidac. Above* the 
inscription the picture of the king himself is graven, with a bow 
in his hand, putting hi.s left foot on the l)ody of Gaiimatii. Nine 
rebel cliiefs are led Ijeforc him, their hands Ixiund behind them, 
and a roj>e rtmnd their necks ; the ninth is Skunka, the chief of 
the Scythians (Sacae) whom be defeated. Behind the king stand 
his lK>w-bt'arer and his lance-F>earer ; in the air appears the 
ligiire of the great god Ahuramazda, whose protection led him 
to victory.^ I'he inscriptions are composed in the three languages 
which are written with cuneiform signs, and were used in all 
official inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings : the chief place 

* .\ passage in the inscription runs * " Thus saith Danus the 

king : Tluit which I have done I have done altogether by the grace 
of Aiiiiramazda. Aluir.iinazda, and the otfuT gcxls that be, lu'ought 
aid to mu. For thus reason did .Ahuramazda. ami tlie other gods 
that lx;, bring aid to me, because 1 wa.s not hostile, nor a liar, nor a 
wrongdoer, licitlier I nor my family, but according to Rectitude 
{arStatu) have I ruled.” (.\. V. Williams Jackson, Persia, Past and 
Present.) 
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is of course given to the Persian language (in four columns); 
the three Susian (Elamitic) columns lie to the left, and the 
Babylonian text is on a slanting boulder above tlicm ; a part of 
the Babylonian has been destroyed by a torrent, which has made 
its way over it. In former times the second language has often 
been called Scythian, Turanian or Median ; but we now know 
from numerous inscriptions of Susa that it is the language of 
Elam which was spoken in Susa, the capital of the Persian 
empire. 

In 1835 difficult and almost inaccessible cliff was first 
climbed by Sir Henry Rawlinson, who copied and decifffiered 
the inscriptions (1835-1845), and thus completed the reading 
of the old cuneiform text and laid the foundation of the science 
of Assyriology. Ih'odorus ii. 13 (cf. xvii. 110), prolmbly following 
a later author who wrote the histor)^ of Alexander’s campaigns, 
mentions the sculptures and inscriptions, but attrihiiles them to 
Semiramis. At the foot of the rock are the remainders of some 
other sculptures (quite destroyed), the fragments of a (ireek 
inscription of the Parthian prince Gotarzes (a.d. 40 : text in 
Dittcnberger, Orrmtis grarci inscr. selertae, no. 431), and of an 
Arabic inscription. 

See Sir Henry Rawlinson in the Jomn. U. (Ho^. Sor. ix., 1830 ; 
J. k. Aaialic Son. x., 1860, xiv., 1853, .\v., 1855 ; Atchaettlogia, Kxxiv., 
1852 ; Sir R. Kor l’orlt‘r. Travels, ii. J4<} ii. ; El.iiuliii and Cosl«‘, 
I'ovuf^e ni ketsc, i. pi. ; and the modern editions of the insciij>- 
tions, the liest of which, up to tin* end of the ndh century, were : 
Weisshach and Baiip, Dtr alifyer'H'irhtn Knlin^ihnften (iHn3) ; 
VVeissbaeh, Die Achaemeiiidemuschriften zweitet Art (itS<M^) ; iiezold. 
Die {hahylnmschcu) Ai-haeweynileniusthfifUn (itSSj). A dt*scriplion 
of the hioaliiy, with coniineiit.s cm Hk juesent stale of Ihe nisei ip- 
tions and doiildfiil jiassages of the I’ersian text, w'as gi\en liy 
Dr A. V. Williams Jackson in the Jntnvnl of the AmefUtnt Orirvfal 
S(Htrtv, vxiv., ii|03, and in his Persia, J\fst and Present (looo). 
Dr (ticUscui m TO03 clinihed to the ie.dge of the kkU and was able to 
collate thi' lower jiart of the* four large J Vivian (ohnnns, he thus 
ronvinc’ed lnin-.elf tli.it conjectiipe ol Cn 'stdm (“ rigliti oiis- 

ne-^s ") for Rawlinson 's nhtstam or nhnstdm w.is correct. A later 
investigation was c.irned out. in T<)o4 011 tli»’ instructions of the 
Biilish Museum TriisteeN by Messrs. L. \V. King and R. C. 1 hompsoii, 
who publidied thc'ir lesullsa in i‘)07 under tlie title, The Insii i/dnm 
of Dunns the Cieat at Uehistnn, int hiding a full illnslraled aiLounl 
of the scnilptnres and the inscription, and a complete collation of 
the text, (JCd. .M.) 

BEHN, APHRA (othcrwisi? Afra, Apiiar'. or Ayfara) (1640- 
1689), British dramatist and novelist, was baptized at Wye, 
Kent, in 1640. Her father, John Johnson, was a barber. While 
still a chilfl she was taken out to Surinam, then an ICnglish 
possession, from which site returned to England in 165S, wlum it 
was handed over to the Hutch. In Surinam Aphra Icarncfl the 
history, and acquired a personal knowledge of tlie Airicaii prince 
Oroonoko and his beloved luioinda, whose acb entures she has 
related in her novel, Oroonoko, ( 3 n her return she married Mr 
Bchn, a I.ondon merchant of Dutch extriudion. Tlie wit and 
abilities of Mrs Jlehii brought her into high estimation at court, 
and — her hiisliand having died by this time — Charles 11 . em- 
ployed her on secret service in llie N'ctherlaiids during the Dutch 
war. At Antwerf) she successfully accomplished the objects of 
her mission ; and in the latter end of she w'ormed out of 
one Van der Aalbert the design formed by De Ruyter, in con 
junction with the De \Vitts, of sailing up the Thames and burning 
the English ships in their harbours. This slie communicuted t(» 
the laiglish I'oiirt, but although the event prov(*d her intelligence 
to have been wtII founded, it was at the time disre.garded. 
Disgusted with political service, she returned to England, and 
from this period she appears to have supported herself by her 
w'ritings. Among her numerous plays are The Forced Marriage, 
or the Jealous Bridegroom (1671) ; The Amorous Prince (ibji) ; 
The Tmmt (1677) ; and The Rmier, or the Banished Cavalier 
(in two parts, \(^^^ and t68i); and The Rottndheads {1682). 
The coarseness that disfigures her plays was the fault of her time ; i 
she possessed great ingenuity, and showed an admirable compre- j 
hension ol stage business, while her writ and vivacity were un- 
failing. Of her short tales, or novelettes, the best is the story of 
Oroonoko, which was made the basis of 'I'homas Southeme's 
popular tragedy. Mrs Behn died on the i6th of April 1689, and 
wras buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 


See Plavs written by the Late Ingenious Mrs Behn (1702; re- 
nrinUid, 1871) : al5»o “ Aphra Behn's Gcdichlo und Prosaw'vrkf,’* 
by P. Siegel ia Anglia (Halle, vol. xxv,, IQ02, np. 80-128, 320-^85) ; 
and A. C. Swinburne’s essay on “ Sixriai Verse in Studies in Prose 
and Poetry (1804). 

BEHR» WILLIAM JOSEPH ( 1 7 7 5" 1 85 1 ), German publicist and 
writer, was born at Salzheim on the 26th of August 1775, 
studied law at Wurzburg and Gottingen, became professor of 
public law in the university of Wurzburg in 1790, and in 1819 
was sent as a de]mty to Iho Landtag of Bavaria. Having jisso- 
ciated himself with the party of reform, he was regarded with 
suspicion by the Bavarian king Maximilian I. and tlu* court 
party, although favoured for a tim(‘ by Maximilian’s .son, the 
future King J-ouis 1 . In 1821 he was compelled to give up his 
professorship, but he contiiuicil to agiUite for reform, and in 
1831 the king refused to nicnignize his cleciion to the Landtag, 
A spt‘ech delivered by Behr in 1832 was regarded as seditious, 
and he was arrested. In spite ol his as.sertion of hn ahy to tlie 
principle of motiarchy he was lictained iu custody, and in liS.jf) 
was found guilty ol seeking to injuic the king. He then adnuia*d 
his offence ; but he was not relta.sed from prison until 1839, and 
the next nine years of his life were passed under police super- 
vision at Passau and Regensburg. In 1848 he ul)laimtd a free 
pardon and a sum of money as compensation, and W'as .s(*iil to 
the German national assembly which met at I'Vankfort in Mav of 
that year. He passed ids riinaiuing da>s at Bamberg, where 
lie died on the 1st ol August 1851. Behr’s chief writings are: 
Darsliilung der Bedurjmsse, \V tin s( he und lio(jnungvn deutscher 
(Aschaffcnl)urg, iSib); Die Verjassung und I crwaliung 
des Staates (Nureinb rg, 1 Si 1 1812); f on den rechtUchen (Jrenzen 
der Einwirkung dvs deutsihcn Bmtdcs auj dre Terfassung, CesvL- 
gchung, und Rerhtsfy/iege seiner (Uiederslaalen (Stuttgart, 1820). 

BE1RA» a seaf)ort ol Portuguese ICast Africa, at the mouth of 
the Piingwe river, in i</’ 50' S., 3 1’ 50' IC., 48.S m. N, of Delagoa 
Bay, in communiialion by railwa\ with ( ape 'J‘own \ia Umtali, 
Salisbury and Bulawayo, i’op. about 4000, ol w'hotu a third 
arc Europeans, and some 300 Indians. Tlie towui is built on a 
tongue of sand extending into the river, and is eoinparatively 
healthy. The sea front is protei led by a masonry wall, and 
there arc over 13,000 ft. of wharfage. N’essels drawing 24 ft. 
can enter the port at high tidix BetweC ) llie nistoms house and 
the railway terminus is the mouth ol a .small ri\er, the Ehivcvc, 
crossed hv a steel bridge, the eenlre span revolvitig and giving 
two passages each of 40 It. 'I'he town is without any architei tural 
pretensions, but possesses fine public giirdins. It is the head- 
(ju.irlers of the, ('omjianliai de jMovainbiijue, which administers 
the Beira district under eharter from the Portuguese cruw'n. 
'Hie business eomniunilv is largely Britisli. 

Beira onaipies the site of a forgotten Arab setllement. The 
y)rcsent port Sf>rang into being as tlie result of a clause in the 
Anglo- Ihirtuguesc agreement ol 1891 providing h»r the construe 
tion of a railway between Rhodesia aurl the navigable w.iters of 
the Piingwe. dhe railway at hrst Ix'gan at Eonlesvilla, about 
50 m. by river above P»e,ira, but was subsecjueiitly brought down 
to Beira. 'J’he comfilction in 1902 <if the line connecting Salisbury 
with (’ape 'J'own adversely atfei ted the f)orl of Beira, tlie long 
railway route from the ('ay>e being increasingly employed by 
travellers to and f?‘orn Masliorailand. Moreox cr, the high freights 
on goods by the Beira route enabled Port Elizalwth to complete 
.successfully for the trailc of Rhodcsui. In Oetober 1905 a 
crmsnlerable reduction was marie in railway rales and in port 
<lues and customs, with the oh]ect of re -at trailing to the f)ort 
the transit trade of the interior, anrl in 1907 a branch oi the 
Rhodesian customs w'as oyK^ned in the ti^wn. In that year goods 
valued at £647,000 piisserj through the port to Rhodesia. Ivfforts 
were al.sr> made to flevcJop the agricultural and mineral resources 
of the iSeira district itself. 'Ihe prin('i|)al export'* are rubber, 
sugar, ground-nuts and oil-scerls, beeswax, chromite (from 
Rhodesia), and gold (from Manica). I'hc imports arc c'hiefly 
rice (from Inriia) and cotton goods for local use, and food stuffs, 
machinery, hardware und manufactured gooris for RhcMlrvsin. 
Eor the three years, j 905-1907, the average annual value ol the 
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imports and exports, excluding the transit trade with Rhodesia, 
was, imports £200,000, exports £90,000. Direct steamship com- 
munication with Europe is maintained by German and British 
lines. 

See I*ORTi’i;rESE East Africa ; also the rc|>r>rts issued yearly by 
the British Foreign Office on the trade of Beira 

BEIRA, an ancient principality and province of northern and 
central Portugal ; bounded on the N. by Entrc Minho e Doiiro 
and by Trasc os Monies, E. by the Spanish provinces of Leon 
and Estremodura, S, by Alemtejo and Portuguese Kstremadura, 
and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. (1900) 1,515,834 : area, 
9208 sq. m. Beira is administratively divided into the districts 
of Avciro, Coimbra, Vizeu, Guarda and Castello Branco, while 
it is popularly regarded as consisting of the three section.^ — 
Beira Alta or Upper Beira (V''izeu), north and west of the .Serra 
da Estrella ; Beira Baixa or I^)wer Beira (Guarda and Castello 
Branco), south and east of that range ; and Beira Mar or Mari- 
time Beira (Aveiro and ('f»imbra), coinciding with the former 
coastal provintr of Douro. The coast line, al^ut 72 m. long, is 
uniformly flat, with long stretches of sandy pine forest, heath 
or marshland bordered by a wide and fertile plain. Its most 
conspicuous features are the lagofin of Aveiro (f/.v.) and the !)old 
headland of Cape Mondego; in the south Aveiro, Murlosa, Ovar 
and lugueira da Foz are small seaf)orts. Except along the coast, 
the surfai'c is for tl\e most part mountainous,— the highest point 
in the Serra da I’.strella, which extends from north-east to 
south-west througli the centre of the province, lading 6532 ft. 
'I*he northern and south-eastern frontiers are respectively marked 
by the two great rivers Douro and 'Jagu.s, whi('h rise in Spain 
and flow to the Atlantic. 'Die Agiieda and (.'oa, tributaries 
of the Douro, drain tlic eastern plateaus of ileira ; the Vouga 
rises in the .Serra da Lapti, attd forms tiu* lagoon of Aveiro at its 
mouth ; the Mondego springs from the .Serra da Estrella, passes 
thnmgh (birnbra, and enters the sea at Figueira da Foz ; and 
the /ezere, a tributary of the 'lagus, rises north-north-east 
of (Vivilhil aiul flows south-west and south, 

Beira has a warm and e(|ual)lo climate, except in the mountains, 
where the snowfall is often heavy. 'I'he .soil, except in the valleys, 
i.s dry and rocky, and laqj;e stretches are covered with heath. 
The [irincipal agricullural products are maize, wheat, gard<‘n 
vegetables and fruit. 'I'he olive is largely cultivated, the oil 
forming one i»f the chief articles of I'xport : gf)od wine is also 
produced. In the flat country between ( oimlira and Aveiro 
the marshy land is laid out in rice-fields or in pastures for herds of 
cattle and horses. Sheep farming is an important industry in 
the highlands of Gpper Beira ; while near I.#amego swine are 
reared in considerable numbers, and furnish the well-known 
l.ishon hams. Iron, lead, copper, coal and marble are worked 
to a small extent, and millstones an quarried in .some places. 
Salt is obtaineil in considerable (juantities from the lagoons along 
the ciuist. 'I'here are few manufactures except the production 
of woollen cloth, which occupies a large part of the population 
in the district of ('iistello Branco. 'Hiree important lines of 
railway, the Salamiinea-Oporto, Salamama- Lisbon and Lisbon- 
Oporto, traverse parts of Jleira ; the two last named are also 
connected by the Guarda-Figueira da Foz railway, w'hieh has a 
short branch line going northwards to NTizeu. The chief towns, 
Aveiro (pop. 1000, 9979), ('astello Branco (7288), Coimbra 
18,144), Covilha (i5,4fK)), Figucira da Foz (6221 ), Guarda {in 24), 
lhavo {12,617), Latnego (9471), Murlosa (9737), Ovar (10,462) 
and Vi/.eu (Ho57),«with the frontier fortress ot Almeida (2330), 
arc described in separate artieJes. 'Fhere is a striking difference 
of character between the inhabitants of the highlands, who arc 
grave and reservetl, hardy and industrious, and those of the 
lowlands, who are more sociable and courteous, but less energetic. 
'Ilie heir-apparent to the throne of Portugal has the title of prince 
of Beira. 

BEIRUT or Beyrout. (i) A vilayet of Syria, coiu>tiluted 
as recently as 1888, which stretches along the sea-coast from 
Jebel el-Akm, south of the Orontes, to the Nahr Zerka, south of 
Mount Carmel, and towards the south extends from the Medi- 
terranean to the Jordan. It includes five sanjaks, Latakia. 
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Tripoli, Beirut, Acre and Buka’a. (2) The chief town of the 
vilayet (anc. Berytus), the most important seaport town in 
Syria, situated on the south side of St George’s Bay, on rising 
ground at the foot of Lebanon. Pop. 120,000 (Moslems, 36,000 ; 
Christians, 77,000 ; Jews, 2500 ; Druses, 400 ; foreigners, 4100). 
Berytus, whether it is to be identified with Hebrew Beroihai 
or not (2 Sam. viii. 8 ; Ezek, xlvii. 16), was one of most 
ancient settlements on the Phoenician coast ; but nothing more 
than the name is known of it till B.r. 140, when the town 
was taken and destroyed by Tryphon in his contest with 
Antiochus VII. for the throne of the Scleucids. It duly passed 
under Rome, was much favoured by the Hcrods and became 
a colonia, Jt was famous for its schools, especially that of law, 
from the 4th century a.d. onwards. Justinian recognized it 
as one of the three oflicial law schools of the empire {A,r3. 533), 
but within a few years, as the result of a disastrous earthquake 
(551), the students were transferred to Sidon. In the following 
century it passed to the Arabs (635), and was not again a Christian 
city till 111 I, when Baldwin c.apturcd it. Saladin retook it 
in 1187, and thenceforward, for six centuries and a half, whoever 
its nominal lords may have been, Saracen, Crusader, Mameluke 
or (from the 16th century) '1 urk, the Druse emirs of Lebanon 
dominated it (see Druses). One of these, Fakr ed-Din Maan 11 ., 
fortified it early in the j 7th century ; but the Turks asserted 
themselves in 1763 and occupied the place. During the succeed- 
ing epoch ol rebellion at Acre under Jezzar and Abdullah pashas, 
Beirut declined to a small town of alx>ut 10,000 souls, in dispute 
l)etween the Druses, titc Turks and the pashas, -a state of things 
which lasted till Ibrahim Pasha captured Acre in 1832. When 
the powers mcived against the Egyptians in 1840, Beirut had 
recently been occupied in force by I brahim as a menace to the 
Druses; but he was easily driven f)nt after a destructive bombard- 
ment by Admiral Sir l<oi)ert Stopford (1768-1847). Since the 
pacifimtion of the Lebanon after the massacre of the (Christians 
in i860 (for later history, see Lebanon), Beirut has greatly 
increased in extent, and has become the centre of the transit 
trade for all southern .Syria. In 1894 a harbour, constructed 
by a French company, was opened, but the insecurity of the 
outer roadstead militates against its success. Nevertheless 
trade is on the increase. In 1895 a French company completed 
a railway across the Lebanon to Damascus, and connected it 
with Mezerib in the Hauran, w'hence now starts the line to the 
Hejaz. Since 1907 it has also had railway communication with 
Aleppo ; and a narrow-gauge line runs up the coast to Tripoli. 
The steepni'ss c3f the Jx-hanoii railway, and the break of gauge at 
Kayak, the junction for Aleppo, have prevented tlie ciuersion 
of much of the trade of North Syria to Beirut. The town has 
lieen supplit^d with water, since 1875, by an English company, 
and with gas, since 1888, by a Fn;nch company. There are many 
Americran and European institutions in the city : the American 
Presbyterian mission, with a girls’ school and a printing office, 
which published the Arabic translation of the Bible, and now 
issues a weekly paper and sUndard works in Arabic ; the Syrian 
Protestant college with its theologic.al seminary, medical faculty, 
training college and astronomical observatory ; the Scottish 
mission, and St Gtxirge’s institute for Moslem and Druse girl. ; 
the British Syrian mission schools; the German hospital, 
orphanage and boarding school; the French hospital and 
schools, and the Jesuit “University dc St Joseph” with a 
printing office. In summer most of the richer residents reside 
oa the ix;l)anon, and in winter the governor of the Lebanon and 
many Lelxmon notables inhabit houses in Beirut. The town 
has many fine houses, but the streets are unpaved and the 
bazaars mean. The Moslem inhabitants, being in a minority, 
have often shown themselves fanatical and turbulent. There 
arc several fairly good hotels for tourists. (C. W. W. ; D. G. H.l 
BEIT, ALFRED (1853-1906), British South African financier, 
was the son of a well-to-do mercliant of Hamburg, Germany, 
and in 1875, after a commercial education at home, w'as sent 
out to Kimberley, South Africa, to investigate the diamond 
prospects. He had relatives, the Lipperts, out there in business, 
and in conjunction wdth Mr (afterwards Sir) Julius Wernher 
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(b. 1850) he rapidly acquired a leading position on the diamond 
fields, and became closely allied with the ideals of Ocil Rhodes 
(q.v.). In 1889 Rhodes and Beit effected the amalgamation of 
various interests in the De Beers Consolidated Mines Limited. It 
was largely owing to the capital and enterprise of Beit that the 
deep-level mining in the Witwatersrand district of the Transvaal 
was started, and he had a large share in the principal company, 
the Rand Mines Limited. The firm of Wernher, Beit & Co. 
gradually transferred the centre of their financial operations to 
London, where they became the leading house in the dealings 
in South African mines. The rapid progress made in developing 
the diamond and gold output made Beit a man of enormous 
wealth, and he utilized it lavishly in pursuit of Rhodes’s South 
African policy. He was one of the original directors of the 
British South Africa company, and was included with Rhodes 
in the censure passed by the House of C'ommons Commission of 
Inquiry on the Jameson Raid (1896). He was subsequently one 
of Rhodes’s trustees. Personally of a modest, gentle, generous 
and retiring disposition, and strongly imbued with Rhodes’s 
ideas of British imperialism, he was one of the South African 
millionaires of German birth again.^t whom the anti-imperialist 
sectitjn in England were never tired of emplt»ying their sarcastic 
invective. But though shrinking from ostentation in any form, 
his purse was continually opened for public objects, notably his 
support of the Imperial Liglil Horse and Imperial Yeomanry in 
the South African War of 1 899-1902, and his endowment of the 
profe.^sorship of colonial history at Oxford (1905). lie gave 
£100,000 to estaldish a university in his native city of Hamburg 
and £200,000 for a university in Johannesburg. He built a fine 
houst‘ in J’ark l^ane, London, but was never prominent in social 
life. He died, unmarried, cm the i6th of July 190b. 

BEJA (or Bija), the name under wliich is comprised a wide- 
spread family of tribes, usually classed as Hamitic. They 
may, howev(*r, represent very early Semitic immigrants (.see 
Hamttic Race.s). When first recorded the Beja occupied 
the whole region between the Nile and the Red Sea from the 
border of Upper Egypt to the foot of the Abys.sinian f)latcau. 
They were known to the ancient I'gyptians, ijp(jn whose monu- 
ments tliey are rejircscnled. They are the Blcmmyes of Strabo 
(xvii. 5;^), and have also been identified with the Macrobii of 
Herodotus, ** tallest and finest of men” (iii. 17). It has been 
suggested, though on insufficient grounds, tlial the Beja, rather 
than the Ahyssinians, arc the Ethiopians ” of Herodotus, the 
civilized people wdio built the (ity of Meroe and its pyramids. 
During the Roman period the Beja were muc h what they are 
to-day, nomadic and aggressive, and wi’re. constantly at war. 
In 216 A.H. (a.d. 832) the Moslem governor of Assuan made a 
treaty with the Beja chief, by which the latter undertook to 
guard the road to Aidhab and pay an annual tribute of one 
hundred ciimels. This is the earliest record of a government 
engagement with the northern section of the Beja, now the 
Afiahda. Ibn Batuta, early in the T4th century, mentions a 
king of Beja, El Hadralii, w'ho received two-thirds of the re\enue 
of Aidhab, the other third going to the king of Egypt, 'fhe Beja 
territory contained gold and emerald mines. The tribesmen 
were the usual escort for pilgrims to Mecca from Kus to Aidhab. 
According to Leo Africanus, at the clo.se of the i4lh or very 
early in the 15th century their rich town of Zihicl (Aidhab?) 
on the Red Sea was destroyed. 7 'his seems to have broken up 
the tribal cohesion. Leo Africanus describes the Beja as “most 
ba.se, miseraf>le and living only on milk and camels’ flesh.” In 
the middle ages the Beja, partially at any rate, were Christians. 
The kingdom of Meroe was succeeded by that of “ Aloa,” the 
capiUil of which, Soba, was on the Blue Nile, about 13 m. above 
Khartum. The countr>' was conquered by the Funj a 

negroid people who subscfjuently liccame Mahommedan and 
comfKilled the Beja to adopt that religion. Until the invasion 
of the Egyptians, under Ismail, son of Mehemc*! Ali (1820), the 
Funj remained in possession. 

All the Beja are now Mahommedans, but generally only so in 
name, though some of the tril>es enthiusiastically fought for 
Mahdism (1883-99). As a race the Beja are remarkable for 
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physical beauty, with a colour more red than black, and of a 
distinctly Caucasic type of face. The chiefs are, as a rule, of much 
fairer complexion than the tribesmen. In spite of their claim to 
Arab origin, the tribes have preserved many negro aistoms in 
the matter of costume and scarring the body. " 1'heir hafr-dressing 
is very characteristic. 'I'he hair, worn thick as a protection 
against the sun, is parted in a circle round the head on a level 
with the eyes, above which the hair, saturated with mutton fat 
or butter, is trained .straight up like a mop, with separate tufts 
at sides and buck. Most of the tribes are nomadic shepherds, 
driving their cattle from pasture to pa.*;lure ; some few are 
occupied in agriculture. 

They arc polygynoiis, but, unlike the Arabs, great independ- 
ence is granted their women. Among most of the Beja peoples 
the w'ife can return to her mother’s lent whenever she likes, and 
after a birth of a (diild she can repudiate the husband, who must 
make a present to he re-accepted, ( uses are said t(» lia\ e oenirred 
where the w'oman has thus obtained all her husband's posse.ssions. 
'I'he whole social position of the Beja w'omtm points, indeed, to 
an earlier matriarchal system. Among some of the tribes the 
custom of the “ fourth day free ” is observed, by which the 
women are only considered married for so many days a week, 
forming wdiat liaisons tliev please on the odd day. 'I'he chii*f 
Beja tribes arc the Ahabda, Bisharin, Hadendoa. Beni-Amer, 
Amarar, Shukria, Ilallenga and llamran. 

BEJA (probably the ancient Pax Julia), tiu* capital of an 
administrative district formerly incliKlcd in the province of 
Alemtejo, Portugal ; situated f)5 m. S.S.K. of Lisbon hy 
the Lisbon-Faro railway, and at the head of a branch line 
to Bias e Orada (3855), 26 m. K. Pop. (1900) 8S85. Ileja is 
an episcopal city, built on an isolated hill, and jiartlv enclosed 
by walls of Roman origin ; fin the soutli it has a fine Roman 
gateway. Its cathedral is modern, but the f'itade), with its 
lieaiitiful Gothic Ifiwer of white marble, was fountl(‘d by King 
Diniz (1279 1325). 'I'he city is surrounded by far-reaching 
plains, known as the ( ampo de Beja, and devoted iiarlly to the 
cultivation of grain and fruit, partly to llic breeding of cattle 
and pigs ; copper, iron and manganese an* also mined to a 
small extent, anfl Beja is the central market for all these products. 
Cloth, pottery and olive oil are manufactured in the city. 

'Phe administrative di.stricl of Beja, tin* largest and most 
thinly-populated district in Portugal, coincidf's with the southern 
part of Alemtejo (q.tf.) ; pop. (1900) 163,612 ; area, 3958 sfj. m. ; 
41*3 inhabitants per .s(|. m. 

BEJAN (Fr. bejannv, from hvc jauue, “ yellow heak," in allusion 
to unfledged birds ; the cfjiiivalent to (ier, Gelhsi hnahcl , Kr. 
hlanc-her, a grc(*nhorn), a term for freshmen, or undergraduates 
of the first year, in the Scottish universities. The plirase was 
introduced from the French universities, where the le\ying of 
hejaunium “ footing-money ” had been prohibitecJ b\' the statuti^s 
of the university of Orleans in 1365 and by those of 'J'oulouse in 
1401. In 1493 the election of an Abbas Bqauoruw (Abbot of the 
Freshmen) was forbidden in the university of I*aris. In the 
(Jerman and Austrian universities the fre.shnian was c;dled heanu^. 
In Germany the freshman was anciently called a Pemial (from 
Med. I^t. l>cntialr, a box for pcn.s), in allusion to the fact that the 
ncwly-arrivcd .student had to (arry such lor the older jiupils. 
Afterwards Fuchs (fox) was substituted for Pennal^ and then 
Goldfuchs, Ix'cau.se he is supposed still to have a few gold coins 
from home. 

B£JART, the name of scvtiral French airtors, chiklren of 
Marie Herv^i and Josef ih Bejart (d. 1643), the holder of a .small 
government post. The family there were eleven children 
was very poor and lived in the Marais, then the theatriuil 
ijuarter of Paris. One of the sons, Jo.seph B^jart(c. 1617 *659;, 
was a .strolling player and later a member of Moli^re'.s first 
company (I’lllnstre 'J’h(;alre), accompanied him in his theatrical 
wanderings, and was with him when he returned permanently 
to Paris, dying soon after. He created the parts of Lelie in 
L'titourdie, and Kraste in Le Depit amoureux. His brother J.oti.s 
BfjART (f. 1630 1678) was also in Molite’s (ompany during 
the last years of its travels. He created many parts in his 
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brother •in-]aw's plays — Val^re in Le Depii amnurem, Dubois in Urechin in 1296, and led one division of the English army at the 
Le Misanthrope, Alcan tor in Le Manaf^e ford, and Don Luis in battle of Palkirk in 1298. Soon after his return to Ei^land he 
Jjf Festin de Pierre — and was an actor of varied talents. In became involved in a quarrel with Richard de Hoton, prior of 
consefjuencc of a wound received when interfering in a street Durham. Deposed and excommuni^ted by Bek, the prior 
brawl, he' became lame and retired with a pension — the first secured the king*s support ; but the bishop, against whom other 
ever granted by the company t«) a comedian — in 1670. complaints were preferred, refused to give way, and by his 

The more famous members of the family were two sisters. obstinacy incurred the lasting enmity of Edward, In 1302, in 
Maj^kleine B^ijAKT (1618-1672) was at the head of the oliedience to the command of Pope Boniface VIIL, he visited 
travelling company to which her sister Genevieve (16^1-1675)— Rome on this matter, and during his absence the king seized and 
who played as AlJlc* Herve— and lier lirothers t>elonged, tiifore administered his lands, which, however, he recjwered when he 
they joined Moli^sre in forming ITIhistre 'I'heatre (1643). With returned and submitted to Edward. He continued, however, 
Moli^re she remained until her dc^ath on the 17th of February to pursue Richard with unrelenting hostility, and was in his turn 
1673. Slie had had an illegitimate daughter (1638) by an seriously harassed by the king. Having been restored to the 
Italian count, and her conduct on her early travei.s had not royal favour by !2dward II. who made him lord of the Isle of Man, 
Ixien exemplary, but whatever her private relations with Moli^rt* ! the bishop died at Eltham on the 3rd of March 1311. A man of 
may have lieen, however acrimonious and violent her tenqier, 1 great courage and energy, chaste and generous, Bek was remark- 
she and her family reiriained faithful to hi'* fortunes. She was j able for his haughtiness and ostentation. Both as a bishop and 
a tall, handsome blonde, and an excellent actress, particularly i as a private individual he was very wealthy, and his household 
ill soubrette parts, a nimiber of whir.h Mcdi^re wrote for her. ‘ and retinue were among the most magnificent in the land. He 
Among her creations were Marotte in l^es Puu trust s ridicules, 1 was a soldier and a hunter rather than a bishop, and built castle.s 
Li«;ettc 5 in I'l^cole drs marts, Dorine in Tarlufft . ; at Plltliarn and elsewhere. 

Her sister, Akmandk GkisiNUK ('lairk Eli/.aukih H^jart i Bek's elder l)ruther, 'I'iiomas Bek (d. 1293), bishop of St 


(1O45 1700), seems first t<j have joined th(.‘ company at Lyons in 
1653. Moli^rc directed her education and she grew up under his 
eye. In 1662, he being then forty and she seventeen, they were 
married. >icithcr was happy ; the wife was a flirt, the husbaml 
jealous. On the stnngth of a scurrih)Us amaiymotis pamphlet, 
I. a Famettu’ Ctntteihenuc, on tiisltfirr de la liuenit (itiHS), her 
character has been held perhaps unduly low. .She was certainly 
guilty of irulifTereiu'c amJ ingratitude, possibly of infidelity ; 
they separated after the birth r»t a daughter in 1665 and met only 
at the theatre until 1671. But the charm and grace which 
fiiscinate<i others, M«)lj^r(* loo could not resist, and th<‘v w’ere 
recom iled. Her portrait is given in a well-knoxsti .scene (Act iii., 
sc. g) in l.e fhmr^rots ^eultlhomtne. Mine Molii^rc's first appear- 
ance on Lho sUigci was in 1663, as ftllse in the ( 'riiiquede Vecole ties 
fefnmes. She was out the cast for a short time in 1664, when 
she bore Moli^re a .son - Louis XI \'. and Henrii ila of England 
.stiindmg sponsors. But in the spring, beginning with the fetes 
given at Versailles by the king to Anne of A stria and Maria 
rheresa, slic started her long list of imjiortant idles. She was at 
hei liest as Oliindne really her own highly-finished portrait- 
in Le Misanthrope, aiul hardly less admirable as Angedique in 
Le Mafadr i/naf^inairr. She was the l^Imire at the first performance 
of Tariaffr, and the I. mile ol Le Bourf»eois »entilhomnu\ .Ml 
these parts were written by her husband to disfilay her talents 
to the best advantage and shetnade lliemost of her opp(»rt unities. 
The death oi jMoliiire, the secession of Baron and several other 
actors, the rivalry of the Hotel de Bourgogne and the develop- ' 
inent of the Balais Royal, by roval patent, into the home of 
h'rcnch opera, brought matters to a ( risis with the rotnediens du 
rot. Well ailvised l>y La Grange (i diaries Varha, 1039 1692), 
Armando leased the Tiieaire Guenegaud, and by royal ordinance 
the residue oJ her company were combiniHl with the playtTs from 
the I'heatre du Marais, the fortunes of which were at low' ebb. 
The combination, known as the trou;u’ du nn, at first was un- 


David's, was a trusted servant of Edward 1 . He obtained many 
important and wealthy ecclesiastical positions, was made 
treasurer of lOngland in 1279, and became bishop of St David's 
in 1280. He was a benetacLor to his diocese and died on the 
J2th of May 1293. 

Another 'I'homas Bkk (1282-1347), who was bishop of Lincoln 
from 1341 until his deatli on the 2nd of February 1347, was a 
member of the same family. 

Antony Bek must not lie confused with bis kinsman and name- 
sake, Antony Bkk (1279-1343), who was chancellor and dean 
of Lincoln cathedral, and became bishop of Norwich after a 
dLsputed elei tion in 1337. He was a cjuarrelsomo man, and after 
a stormy episcopate, died on the 19th of ])ecember 1313. 

Stv Kobfil of (iraystanes, lintona de statu eiclesiac Ditnchocnsis, 
<*<htc(l by J. RaiTu: u\ hl^ Ilistonuc Dunetoicoais scriptou'^i (London, 
^‘'^30) ; \V. Hutchinson. Uisiorv of Du^hani (Ncwi .istlc, 1785 1704) ; 
j. T.. L<»w, Diocesan History <»/ Durham (l.ondon. 1881) ; and M. 
('reighlon m the Dutionarv of Sattov.al Biof^rafshv, vol. i\ . (J ondon, 

BEKE, CHARLES TILSTONE (1800--1S74), English traveller, 
geograjiher and Biblical critic, was born in Stepney, Middlesex, 
on the jolh of October 1800. His father was a merchant in 
I. ondon, and Biike engiiged for a tew years in mercantile pursuits, 
lie afterwariL studied law at Lincoln’s Jnn, and for a time 
practised at the bar, but finally devoted himself to the study 
of historical, g(*ographical and ethnographical subjects. 'I'he 
first-fruits of liis researches appeared in his work entitled Originrs 
iiihlicae, or Researches in Primnnil History, published in 1834. 
Aw attempt to reconstruct the early history of the human race 
from geological daUi, it raised a storm of opposition on the part 
of defenders of the traditional readings of the book of Genesis ; 
but in recognition of the value of the work the imiversily of 
'I'iibingen confcrretl upon him the degree of Bh.D. For ul)out 
two years (1837 183*8) Beke held the post of acting British l onsul 
in Saxony. From that time till his death liis attention was 


fortunate, Init in they secureii Mile du ( hampmesle, later 
alisorbeii the company of the lldtei ile Bourgogne, and in i6Sc> 
the C'omedie Erunvaise wa.s l)oni. .Mnu* MoUiire in 1677 had 
marriid KustaeiH' h'raiv^'ois Guchdn (163(1 172SL an actor, and 
by him she had ( 167S 1 708). She continued her succcsse- 

at the theatre until she retired in 161^4. and .she liied on the 30th 
of November 1700. 


largely given to geographiral stiidiijs, rbiefly of the Nile valley. 
Aided by private friends, lu* visilt'd .Vbvssinia in connexion with 
the mission to Shoa sent by the Indian government under the 
, leadership of Major t‘dlerwards Sir) William Cornwallis Harris, 
: and explored Gojam and more southern regions up to that time 
' unknown to I'uropeans. .Among other achif'vements, Beke 
was the first to fieierrnine, witli any approach to siientific 


B£K» ANTONY (d. 1311), bishop ol Durham, belonged to a | accuracy, the course ol the Abai (Blue Nile). The valuable 
lincohwhire family, ami. having eniercti the church, received I results of this journey, which occupied him from 1840 to 1843, 


several beriefict'S and soon attracted the attention of Edward L, 
who secured his election as Inshop of Durham in 1283. When, 
after the death of King Alexander 111 . in 1 2S5, I^lwurd interfered 
in the affairs of Scotland, he employetl Bek tm this busines,s, and 
in 1294 he sent him on a diplomatic errand to the German king, 
Adolph of Nassau. Taking fwirt in halward’.s campaigns in 
Scotland, the bishop received the surrender of John de Buliol at 


he gave to the world in a numlKT of yiaixjrs in scientific publica- 
tions, chiefly in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
On his return to London, Beke re-engaged in commerce, but 
devoted all his leisure to geographic.al and kindred studies. In 
1848 he planned an expedition from the mainland opposite 
Zanziliar to discover the sources of the Nile. A start was made, 
but the expe<ljtion accomplislied little. Beke's belief that the 
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White Nile was the main stream was, however, shown to be 
accurate by subsequent exploration. In 1856 he endeavoured, 
unsuccessfully, to establish commercial relations with Abyssinia 
through Massawa. In 1861-1862 he and his wife travelled in 
Syria and Palestine, and went to Egypt with the object of pro- 
moting trade with Central Africa and the growth of cotton in 
the Sudan. In 1865 he again went to Abyssinia, for the purpose 
of obtaining from King Theodore the release of the British 
captives. On learning that the captives had been released, Beke 
turned l>ack, but llieodore afterwards re-arrested the party. To 
the military expedition sent to effect their release Beke furnished 
mucli valuable information, and his various services to the 
government and to geographical research were acknowledged by 
the award of £500 in 1868 by the secretary for India, and by the 
grant of a civil list pension of £100 in 1870. In his seventy- 
fourth year he uiKlcrtook a journey to Egypt for the purpose of 
determining the real position of Mount Sinai. He conceived 
that it was on the eastern side of the Gulf of Akalia, and his 
journey convinced him that his view was right, it has not, 
however, commended itself to general acceptiince. Beke dit‘fl 
at Bromley, in Kent, on the 3i.st of July 1874. 

Beke’s writings are very numerous. Among tlie more im- 
portant, besides those already named, are : An Essay an the 
Nile and tls Tributaries (1847), The Sources of the Nile (18O0), 
ami The Hriiish Captives in Abyssinia (1865). He wiis a fellow 
of the Royal (biographical Society, and for his contrihutions to 
the knowledge ol Ai)yssinia reetiived its gold modal, and also 
that of the (Teographical Society of France. As a result of a 
controversy over the sUitemcnts of another Aln'ssinian explorer, 
Antoine AlShadic*, Beke returned the medal awarded him by the 
French Society. 

SfM* SufHinttrv of (he late Dr Heke's puhlisheti works and . . . public 
services, by his widow (l unbndge Wells, iS7()). 

b£k£scsaba. a market' town of Tliingary, 12,^ m. S.E. 
of Rndapest by rail. Pop. (iqoo) 37,108, mostly Sk)vaks and 
Lutherans, who form the largest laitheran community in 
Hungar\\ The town is .situated near the White Koros, with 
which it is connected by a canal, and is an important railway- 
junction in c<MiLral TIungaiy. Bekesesaba possesses several 
large milling establishments, while th<* weaving of hemp and the 
prorliielion of hemp-linen is largely pursued as a home industry, 
'riie town carries on an active trade in cereals, wines and rattle. 

BEKKER, AUGUST IMMANUEL (1785 1871), Ciorman 
philologist and critir, was born on the 21st of May 1785. He 
comy>leted his classical education at the universitv of Halle 
under F. A. Wolf, who considered him as his most promising 
pupil. In 1810 ho was appointed pn)le.ssf)r of philosophy in the 
university of Berlin. For sev(*ral years, between 1810 and 1H21, 
he travelled in Franc**, Italy, England and parts of (Jerm.'iny, 
examining classical manuscripts and gathering materials for his 
great editorial labours. He died at Berlin on the 7th of June 
1 87 1. Some detached fruits of his researches were given in the 
Anecdoia Graeco, i8i p 1821 ; but the full result of his unwcaricfl 
industry and ability is to be found in the enormous array of 
classical authors edited by him. .Any tiling like a eoinydctc list 
of his works would occupy too much syiace, but it may be said 
that his industry ext**nded to ni^arly the whole of (Jreek literature 
with the exception of the tragedians and lyric jioefs. His best 
known editions are : I’lato (i8t6 1823), Oratores Attici (1823 
1824), Aristotle (1831-1836), Aristo|)hanes (1S29), and twenty- 
five volumes of the Coqiiis Script omm Historiae Byzantinae. 
'Hie only Latin authors edited by him were Livy (1829-1830) 
and Tacitus (1831). Bekkcr confined himself entirely to textual 
recension and criticism, in which he ridied solely upon the MSS., 
and contributed little to the extension af general scholarship. 

See Sauppe. Zur finnnerung an Metnrke uttd lirkher (1872) ; 
Haupt. “ Gedachtnisrede atif Memcke und Bckker.” in his Opuscula, 
iii. ; E. 1 . Bekker, *' Zur Eriniieruiig an Vatc-r,” in tlu* 

Pteussisches Jahrbuch, xxix. 

BEKKER, BALTHASAR (1634-1698), Dutch divine, was bom 
in Friesland in 1634, and edwated at (ironingen, under Jacol> 
Alting, and at Franeker. He was pastor at Franeker, and from 


1679, at Amsterdam. An enthusiastic disciple of Descartes, he 
wrote several works in philosophy and theology, whic'h by their 
freedom of thought aroused con.siderable hostility. His best 
known work was Dit Betooverde Wneld (1691), or Th4! World 
Bewitched (1695 ; one volume of an English translation from a 
French copy), in which he examined eriticallv the phenomena 
generally ascribed to spiritual agenev, and attacked the belief 
in sorcery and “ possession by the devil, whose verv existence 
he questioned. Ihe hook is interesting as an early .study in 
comparative religion, but its publication in i(m) 2 ]vi\ to Bekkcr s 
deposition from the ministry. He died at Amsterdam. 

BEKKER (or Wot.ff), ELIZABETH (1738-1804), Dutch 
novelist, was married to Adrian Wolff, a Reformerl clergyman, 
but is alwavs known under her maiden name. After the death 
of her husband in 1777, she resided for some tinu* in France, 
with her elose friend, Agatha Deken. She was exposed to some of 
the dangers of the French Rc^'oll!tion, and, it is said, escaped 
the guillotine only by her great presence of mind. In 1703 sht? 
returned to Holland, and resided at the Hague till her death. 
Her novels were written in conjunction with Agatha Deken, 
and it is .somewhat diflicnit to determine the exa(‘t qualities 
confribnted by each. The Utstorie van William /.eirwi/ (1785), 
Histone van Sara Bury^erhart (1790), Abraham Btankaart (1787), 
Cornelie Witdschni (1793 1796), were extrem(‘lv pojiular. 

BEL, the name of a (‘hief d(‘ity in Babylonian ndigion. the 
counterpart of the Phoenician Baal ideograph ieally written 

as En-lil. Siiav Bc*l signifies the “ lord " or “ master ” par 
excellence, it is, therefore, a title rather than a genuine name, 
and must ha\'e b(‘en given to a rleily \\ho had acquired a position 
at the head of a pantheon. The real name is acet^rdingly to be 
sought in En-lil, of which fh** first elem(‘nt again has th** force of 
“ lord ’’ and the seronrl presumably “ might.” “ power,” and 
the like, though tl\is cannot be regarded as rertain. I'.n lil is 
asscx'iated with the ancient ritv of Nippur, and since with 

the fleterminntive for ‘‘ land ” or “ flistrict ” is a common 
method of writing the nan\e of the city, it fr>llnws, apart from 
other evidence, tliat En-lil was originally the patron d<'ilv of 
Nippur. .At a very earb' period - prior to 3000 n.r. Nipjmr had 
fiecomo the <'entre of a political *listriel (A eonsiderable extent, 
and it is to this early period that the designation of I'.n lil as 
Bel or the lord nwerts. Inscriptions iound at Nippur, where 
exten.sive execrations wen* carried on during 18S8 i()oo hy 
Messrs Pcteis arul Haynes, under the auspues f»f the Fniversity 
ol Pennsylv^ania, .slv)W that B(*l of Nippur was in fact rcgfirded 
as the head of an extensive pantheon. Among the lith s accorded 
to him are king of lanris,” “ king of heaven an*l earth ” and 
“father of the gods.*’ His chief temple at Nippur was kn(»wn 
as E Kur, signifying “ mountain fiouse,” and such was the 
sanctity acquired by this edifice that Babylonian and Assyrian 
ruk'rs, *lown to the latest days, vierl W'ith one another in em- 
bellishing and restoring Bel’s .seat of w*)rship, and tlie name 
itself became the designatirm of a temple in fivnern). (iroiip***! 
around the main .sanclnarv tlien* arose lemf>les and chapels to 
the gofls and goddesses who formed his court, sf> that K-Kui 
iKxraine th<j name lor an entire siiered f)recm<‘t in li»e city ol 
Nippur. The name “ nu)unt!iin hon.se ’’ suggests a lofty .structure 
and was p**rluips th(* designation originally of tlie staged tower at 
Nippur, built in imitation of a mountain, with the .sacred .shrine of 
the god on the top. 'Ihe lower, however, al.so luicl its special 
designation of “ Im-Khar-sag,” the elements of wdiich, signifying 
“ .storm ’ and “ mountain,” confirm the conclusion drawn fn>rn 
other evidence that Kn-lil was originally a storm-gtid having 
his seat on the top of a mountain. Since the Euphrates valley 
has no mountains, Kn-HI would ajipear to be a god whose worship 
was carried into Babylonia f)v a wave of migration from a 
mountainous country - in all probability from Elam to the ca.st. 

When, with the pf>litical ri.se of Babylon as the <enlic of a 
great empire, .Nippur yicldeil its prerogatives Kj th<* city over 
which Marduk preside;*!, the attributes and the titl**.s of En-li) 
were transferred to Marduk, who hecf»rnes the ” lord ” or Bel 
of later days. The older Bel did not, howev**r, tmtirely lose his 
standing. Nippur continued to lx* a sacred city after it ceased 
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to ha^ any considerable political importance^ while in addition 
the rise of the doctrine of a triad of gods syml^olizing the three 
divisioas—heaveiw, earth and water— assured to Hel, to whom 
the earth was assigned as his province, his place in the religious 
system. "Hie disassociation from his local origin involved in 
thi.s doctrine of the triad gave to Bel a rank independent of 
political changes, and we, accordingly, find Bel as a factor in the 
religion of Babylonia and Assyria to the latest days. It was 
no doubt owing to his |K)sition as the second figure of the triad 
that enabled him to survive the political eclipse of Nippur and 
rnade his sanctuary a place of pilgrimage to which Assyrian 
kings down to the days of Assur-hani-pal paid their homage 
equally with Babylonian rulers. 

See also Bkmt an<l Baal. For the? apocryfihul book of the Bible, 
Bel and the Draatm, see Da.viki. : Additions to Daniel, (M. Ja.) 

BELA ni. (d. J196), king of Hungary, was the second son of 
King II. Educated at th(‘ Byzantine court, where he had 
iMjen compelled to seek refuge, he was fortunate enough to win 
the friendship »)f the brilliant emperor Manuel who, before the 
birth of his own son Alexius, intended to make Bela his auccessoT 
and iK'trothed him to his daughter. .Subsequently, how'ever, 
he married the hanils£)me and promising youth t<» Agnes of 
ChAtillon, duchess of Antioch, and in 1173 plnced him, by force 
of arms, on the Hungarian throne, first expelling Bela’s younger 
hn)ther (;6/,a, whowas supported l)y the Catholic party. Initiated 
from childhood in all the arts of diplomacy at what was then the 
focus of civilization, and as much a warrior by nature as his 
imperial kinsman Manuel, Bela showed himself from the first 
fully e(]iuil to all the (lii}i('ulties of his peculiar position. 1 Ic began 
by adopting Catholicism ami boldly seeking the assistance of 
Rome. He then made what had hitherto been an elective a 
here<litary throne by crowning his infant sem Fmerirh his 
succes,sor. In the beginning of lus reign he adopted a prudent 
policy of iitnity with his two most powerful neighbours, flaj 
emperors of tlie East and West, but the death of Manuel in 1180 
gave Hungary once more a free hand in the affairs of the Balkan 
Peninsula, her naturul sphere of influence. The attempt to 
recover Dalmatia, wliich involved Bela in two bloody wars with 
Veni(‘e (iiSi 88 and 11 go gt), partially successful. 

But he assisted the Kascians or Serbs (s(t IJungary; History) 
to throw off the Greek yoke and cstiiblish a native dynasty, ami 
attempted to make Galicia an appanage of his younger mm 
Andrew. It was in Bela’s reign that tlie emperor Frederick 1., 
in the sjiring of n8(), traversed Hungary with 100,000 crusaders, 
on which occasion the country was so well polic ed that no harm 
was d»)ne to it and tlie inhabitants profited largely from their 
commerce with the (uTmaii host. In his last years Bela assisted 
the Greek emperor Isaac 11 . .Augelus against the Bulgarians. 
His first wife luire Bela two sons, Kmeric li and Andrew. On her 
death he married Margari*t of France, sister of King Philip 
.\ugustns. Bela was in every sense of the word a great statesman, 
and his court was accounted one of the most brilliant in Europe. 

For an account of his internal reforms srt- IIun<;aky. Though 
the poet SzijLjligeti lias imnii)! talized hn memory m the plav 

Dda III., we have no InstJ^rical mono^r.ipli of liim. but in Igii.uz 
Vts.uly, {JiAoiy of the Ihtniiofinn Hralm (IJunvi.). i. 2 (Budapest, 
iooa). tlien* an excellent acvounl of his ivimv (H. N. H.) 

BELA IV. ( 1 206-1 270), king of Hungary, wius the son of 
.Vtdrew II., whom he succeeded in 1235. During his father’s 
lifetime he had greatly distinguished himself by his administra- 
tion of rransyKania, then a wilderness, which, with incredible 
patieme and energy, he <‘ol<»nized and christianized. He repaired 
as far as possible the ruinous effects of his father’s wastefulness, 
but on his accession found i verv'thing in tlie utmost ctmfusion, 

the great lords,” to cite tlie old chronicler Rogerius (c. 1223- 
1266), “ having so greatly enriched themselves that the king 
was brought to n.iught.” The whole land was full of violence, 
the very bishops storming rich monasteries at the head of armed 
retainers. Bela resolutely put down all disorder. He increased 
the dignity of the crown by introducing a stricter court etiquette, 
and it.s wealth by rcco\ering those of the royal domains which 
the niiignates had appropriated during the troubles of the la.st 
rcigii. riie pope, naturally on the side of order, staunchly 
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supported this regenerator of the realm, and in his own brother 
Coloman, who administered the district of the Drave, Bela also 
found a loyal and intelligent co-operator. He also largely 
employed Jews and Ishmaelites,^ the financial specialists of the 
day, whom he rewarded with lands and titles. The salient event 
of Bela’s reign was the terrible Tatar invasion which reduced 
three-quarters of Hungary to ashes. The terror of their name 
had long preceded them, and Bela, in 1235 or 1236, sent the 
Dominican monk Julian, by way of Constantinople, to Russia, to 
collect information about them from the “ ancient Magyars ” 
settled there, possibly the Volgan Bulgarians. He returned to 
Hungary with the tidings that the Tatars contemplated the 
immediate conquest of Europe. Bela did his utmost to place his 
kingflom in a state of defence, and appealed betimes to the 
pope, the duke of Austria and the emperor for assistance ; but 
in February and March 1241 the Tatars burst through the 
Carpathian passes ; in April llela himself, after a gallant sUind, 
was routed on the banks of the Sajo and fled to the islands of 
Dalmatia ; and for the next twelve months the kingdom of 
Hungary was merely a geographical expression. The last twenty- 
eight years of Bela’s reign were mainly devoted to the recon- 
struction of his realm, which he accomplished with a single- 
minded thoroughness which has covered his name with glory. 

I (.See Hi;NCAkY : History.) 

J’erhaps the most difficult part of his task was the recovery of 
I the western portions of the kingdom (which had suffered least) 
from the hands of Frederick of Austria, who had seized them as 
the price of assistance which liad been j)romisecl but never given. 
L'irst Bela solicitetl the aid of the pope, but was compelled finally 
to re.sort to arms, and cro.ssing the Leitha on the J5th of June 
1246, routed Frederick, who was seriously wounded and trampled 
to death by his own horsemen. With him was extinguished the 
male line of the house of Babcnberg. In the south Bela was le.ss 
successful. In 1243 was obliged to ced(‘. to Venice, Zara, a 
perpetual api)le of discord between the two stales ; but he 
kept his liold upon Spalalo and his other Dalmatian po.s.sessions, 
and his wise policy of religious lolerauce in Bosnia enabled 
Hungary to rule that province peaceably for many \'ears. 'I’lie 
new Servian kingdom of the Nemanides, on the other hand, ga^ e 
him much trouble and was the occasion of many bloody wars. 
In 1261 the Tatars under Nogai Khan invaded Hungary for the 
seciond time, but were defeated by Bela and lost 50,000 men. 
Bela reached the apogee of his political greatness in 1264 when, 
shortly after his crushing defeat of the Ser\ ian king, Stephen 
Urosh, he entertained at his court, at Kalocsa, the ambassadors 
of the uewly restored (’ireek emperor, of the kings of Franc e, 
Bulgaria and Bohemia and three 'I'atar mirzas. E'or a time 
Bela was ecjually fortunate in the north" west, where the ambitious 
and enterprising Pfemy.slidae had erected a new Bohemian 
empire whic'h absorbed the territories of the old Babenbergers 
and was ver>^ menacing to Hiingar\’. With Ottakar 11 . in 
particular, Bela was almost (‘onstanlly at war for the possc^ssion 
of Styria, whic h ultimately fell to the Bohemians. The last years 
of Bela’s life were embittered by the ingratitude of his son 
Stephen, who rebelled contiiuitujsly against his father and 
ultimately c'ompelled him to divide the kingdom with him, the 
younger prince setting up a capital of his own at Sarospatak, and 
following a foreign policy directly contrary to that of his Lithcr. 
Bela died on the 3r(J of May 1270 in his sixty-fourth year. With 
the people at large he was popular to the last ; his services to 
his country had Iwcn inestimable. He married, while still 
crowm-princ'c, Maria, daughter of the Nicaean emperor, 'ITiecjc lore 
l^scaris, whom his own father brought home with him from his 
crusade. She bore him, besides his two sons Stephen and Bela, 
seven daughters, of whom St Margaret was the most famous. 

No special nionocr.iph tor the whole reign exists. For the Tatar 
invasion sec the c«>ntemporar>' Rogerius, Epi^tolae super destturtione 
fiegni Httngafiae per Tarla*os facta fBiulapest, 1885). A vivid but 
st>mcwhat chauvinistic historv of Bela's reign will lie found in 
Aesady’s History <>/ the Hungatian lieaim (Hung.), i. 2 (Budapest, 
1003).' (R. N. B.) 

* Mahommodan itinerant chapmen, from the Volga. 
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BELA, Las V>ela, or Lus Beyla^ situated in 26° 27' 30" N. 
lat. and 66® 45' o'' E. long., 350 ft. a^ve sea level, capital of the 
small independent state of Las Bela to the south of Kalat 
(Baluchistan), ruled by the Jam (or Cham), who occupies the 
position of a protected chief under the British Raj, To the east 
lies Sind, and to the west Makrfin, and from time immemorial 
the great trading route between Sind and Persia has passed 
through Las Bela. The area of I^s Bela is 6357 sq. m., and its 
population in 1901 was 56,109, of which 54,040 were Mussulmans. 
The low-lying, alluvial, hot and malarial plains of Las Bela, 
(X^cupying about 6000 sq. m. on the north-east corner of the 
Arabian Se^, are highly irrigated and fertile — two rivers from 
the north, the Purali and the Kud, uniting to provide a plentiful 
water supply. The hay of Sonmiani once extended over most 
of these plains, where the Purali delta is now growing with 
measurable strides. The hill ranges to the east, parting the 
plains from Sind (generally known locally as the Mor and the 
Kirthar), between which lies the long narrow line of the Hah 
valley, strike nearly north and south, diminishing in height as 
they approach the sea and allowing of a route skirting the coast 
between Karachi and Bela. To the west they are broken into 
an infinity of minor ridges massing themsehes in parallel forma- 
tion with a strike which curves from south to w^est till they 
form the coast hairier of Makrfin. The Persian route from 
India, curving somewhat to the north, traverses this waste of 
barren ri<lge5 almost at right angles, hut on dropping into the 
Kolwah valley its difiiculty ceases. It then becomes an open 
road to Kej and Persia, wath an easy gradient, 'rbis was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest trade routes of the medieval days 
of Arab ascendancy in Sind, and it is to this route that Bela 
owes a place in history which its modern appearance and dimen- 
sions hardly seem to j ustify . Bela is itself ra ther pret lily situated 
on a rocky site above the banks of the J*urrili. About four miles 
to the south arc the well-kept gardens which surroiinfl the tomb 
of Sir Robert Sandeman : which is prolmhly destincxl to become 
a “ ziarat,” or place of pilgrimage, of even greater sanctity than 
that of Cicneral Jacob at Jacobaliad. The pojiulation of the 
town numbers about 5000. 'fhe Jam's retinue consists of about 
300 infantry, 50 cavalry, and 4 guns. I aabilily to assist on active 
service is the only acknowledgment of the suzerainty which is 
fiaid by the Jam to the Khan of Kalat. 'Fhe Jam, Mir Kanial 
Khan, succeeded his father, Sir Mir Khan, in 1H95, and was 
formally invested with flowers in 1902. 

From very early times this remote corner of Baluchistan has 
held a distinct place in history. There are traces of anc ient Arab 
(possibly Iliinyaritic) oc'cupation to be found in certain stone 
ruins at Gondakeha on the Kud ri\XT, 10 m. to the north-west of 
Bela, whilst the (ireek name “ Arabis ” for the Purali is itself 
indicative of an early prehistoric connexion wdth races of Asiatic 
l^thiopians referred to by Herodotus. On the coast, near the 
village of Sonmiani (a station of the Indo-Persian telegrafih line) 
may be traced the indentation which once formed the bay of 
Moronlobara, noted in the voyjige of Ncarehus ; and it was on the 
borders of Makran that the Turanian town of Rhambakia was 
sitiiaicd, which was once the centre of tlic trade in “ bdellium.'’ 
In the 7th century a.d. Las liela was governed by a Buddhist 
priest, at which time all the firovinr e of Gandava was Bufldhist, 
anrl Sind was ruled by the Brahman, Gliarh. Buddhist caves are 
to lie found excavated in the conglomerate cliffs near (iondakeha, 
at a place called Gondrani, or Shahr-i- Kogan. With the influx of 
Arabs into Makran, Bela, under tlie name of Arniel (or Armahel), 
rose to importiince as a link in the great chain of trading towns 
between Persia and Sind ; and then there existed in the delta sui h 
plai'es as Yusli (near the modern Ilthal) and Kamhali ( which may 
possibly be recognized in the ruins at Khairokot), and many 
smaller towns, each of which posses.sed its citadel, its caravanserai 
and bazaar, which are not only recorded hut actually mapped by 
one of the medieval- Arab geographers, Ibn Haukal. It is prol)- 
able that Karia Pir, i J m. to the east of the modern city, repre- 
sents the site of the Annabel which was destroyed by Mahommed 
Kasim in his victorious march to Sind in 710, There is another 
old .site 5 m. to the west of the modern town. The ruins at 


Karia Pir, like those of Tijarra Pir and Khairokot, contain Arab 
pottery, seals, and other medieval relics. The Lumris, or l.a$is, 
who originate the name Uis as a prefix to that of Bela, are the 
dominant tribe in the province. 'Fhey are comparatively recent 
arrivals who displaced the earlier Tajik and Brahui occupants. 
It is prolxiblc that this influx of Rajput population was coincident 
with the displacement of the Arab dynasties in Sind by the 
Mahommedan Rajputs in the 1 1 th century a.i>. Some authorities 
connect the Lumris with the Sumras. 

Thrro are no published accounts of KeKi, excepting those of the 
Indian government n'jjorts and gazetlei rs. 'I'liis article is compiled 
from unpublished notes by the aiitlior and b\ Mr Wamwriglil, 
of the Indian Survey department. (T. 11 . 11.*) 

BELA, a town of Tiritisb India, administrative headquarters 
of the Partabgarh district of the United Provinces, with a 
railway station 80 m. from Benares. Pop. (1901) 8041. It 
adjoins the village of Partabgarh projx^r, and tlie civil station 
.sometimes known as Andrewganj. Jicla, which was founded 
in 1802 as a cantonment, became a district headquarters afUT 
the mutiny. It ha.s trade in agricultiiral produce, 'rherc is a 
well-known hospital for women here. 

BELAY (from the same O. Eng. origin as “ lay ” ; cf. Dutch 
hdeg^ot), a nautical tt‘rm for making rop(!s fast round a pin. In 
earlier days the word was synonymous with “ waylay or 
“ surround.” 

BELCHER, SIR EDWARD (1799-1^77), British naval oflicer, 
entered the navy in 1812. In 1825 he accompanied Frederick 
William Beochey s expedition to the l^icifie and Bering Strait, 
as a surveyor, fie subseijuerttly commandeil a surveying ship 
on the north and west coasts oi Africa ami in the British seas, 
and in 1836 took up tlie work which Bcechey left unfinished on 
the Pacific coast of South Amcrii'a. 'J'his was on board the 
“ Sulphur,” which was ordered to reliirn to t.ngi.ind in 18311 by 
the Trans- Pacific route. Belcher inmle various ohsenations 
at a number of islands which he visited, was d(‘layed by being 
despatched to lake part in the war in China in 1S30 1841, and 
reached home only in 1842. In J843 he was knighted, and was 
now engaged in the “ Samarang,” in surveying work in the East 
Indies, the IMulippines, (vc., until 1847, In 1852 he was given 
command of the government Arctic exp(‘(lilion in searcli of Sir 
John Franklin. This was unsuccessful ; Belcher's inability 
to render hirnscif popular with his sulxm finales was peculiarly 
unfortunali in an Arctic voy.'igo, and he was not wholly suited 
to commanfl vessels among ire. I'liis was his last active service, 
but he became K.C.B. in iHby and an admiral in 1872. He 
publi.shed a Treatise on Nantnal Siin^ryin^ (1835), Narrative 
of a Voyage round the World Iferfonncd in JJ.M.S. “ Suljdiur,'' 
jSjO~ /tV/.? ( 1 843), Narrative of tiie \ 'oya^e of li.A'LS, ''Samarang" 
during /S /J-/S ./0 ( 1 848 ; the Zoology of the I 'oyage was separat(‘ly 
dealt with by some of bis collciugues, i8e;o), arul The Last of the 
Arctic I'oyages (1855) ; besirles n)inor works, including a novel, 
Jfoiutio Howard lirrnton (1856), a storv of the navy, lie died 
in London on the i8l.h of March 1877. 

BELDAM (like “ belsirc,” grandfatlier, from the Fr. hel, good, 
expressing relationship ; cf. the i'r. I)eltc-tnhu% mother-in-law, 
and dame, in Eng, form “ dam,” mother), strittiv a grandmother 
or remote anresln-ss, and so an old woman ; generally used 
rontemptuously iis meaning an old hag. 

BELl^ME, ROBERT OF (fl. 1100). earl of Shrewsbury. 
From his mother Malx'l Talviu? h(‘ inherited the fief ol Beie.sme, 
and from his father, the Confjueror’s companion, that of Shrews- 
bury. Both were rnarrh-fieL, the one guarrling Normandy from 
Maine, and the other b.ngland from tin Welsh ; con.src|iJcntJy 
their lord was peculiarly f)owiTful and independent. Ktibert j.s 
the typical feurlal noble of tb<; linn;, circurnspec-t and politic, 
persuasive and efixpient, irnfa-luous and daring in battle, and 
an a!)le military engineer : in person, tall and strong : greedy 
for land, an oppressor of the weak, a .systematic rebel and traitor, 
and .savagely criic*l. He first apf>ears as a su[)porter of KoIx;rt’.s 
reWIion against the Conqueror (1077) : then as an accomplice 
in the English ronspirar'v of 1 088 again.st Kufu.s. J.ater he served 
Rufus in Normandy, and was allow'ed to succeed his brother Hugh 
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in the earldom of Shrewsbury (1098). But at the height of his 
power^ he revolted against Henry 1 . (1102). He was banished 
and deprived of his Eriglish estate ; for some lime after be 
remained at large in Normandy, defying the authority of Robert 
and Henry alike. He l^etrayed Robert’s cause at ’] Inchebrai ; 
but in 1112 was imprisoned for life by Henry J. 

Sci* E. A. Frc€‘man's William [\ufus and his Norman Conquest, 
vol. »v. ; and J. M. LupiH'iihvrg's iltitory 0/ Httgland under the 
Norman Kintis, tnuis. R Thorpe {1857). 

BELFAST, a city, county and parliamentary borough, tlie 
capital of the province of Ulster, and county town of county 
Antrim, Ireland. Pop. (i<)oi) 349,180. it is a seaport of the 
first rank, situated at the <;ntrance of the river Lagan into 
Belfast Ivough, 1 12| m. north of Dublin by rail, on the north-east 
coast of the island. It is an important railway centre, with 
terminal stations of the (ireat Northern, Northern ( ounties 
(Midland of England), and Belfast A' (bounty Down railways, and 
has regular passenger communication by sea with LiverpCKil, 
Meetwood, Hey. sham, Cllasgow, and other ports of (irtiut Britain. 
It is built on a) in vial <leposit and n^claimed land, mostly not 
exc'eeding 6 ll. ;ihove high water mark, and was thus for a long 
period subject to inunrlation and epidemics, and only careful 
drainage rendered the site healthy, fhe ap|K^arancc ol the city 
plainly demonstrates the modern growth ot its importance, and 
evi<len<‘e is not wanting timt for a considerable jieriod architec- 
tural improvement was unable to keep pace with commercial 
development. Many squalifl <listri('ls, however, have been im- 
proved away to make room for new thonnighfarcs and handsome 
buihlings. One thoroughfare thun constructed at the close of 
the 19th century is the finest in Belfast -Koviil Avenue. It 
contains, among several notable building.s, the post oflKc, and 
the freii public lilirary, opened in 188S and ( omprising a collection 
of over 40,000 volumes, as well as an art gallery and a museum 
of antiquities e.sfH*eially rieh in remains of the Neolithic period, 
'fhe architect was Mr \V. H. Lynn. 'J'he rnagniticent city hall, 
from <lesigns of Mr (aft(‘rvvards Sir) Brumwell I'hornas, was 
opened in 1906. 'I'he principal streets, sueh as York Street, 
Donegall Street, North Street, High Stn*et, are traversed by 
tramways, hour bridges cross the l.agan ; the Queerrs Bridge 
(184.^, wideniHi in 188O) is the finest, w'hile the Albert Bridge 
(1889) replaces a former one wdiich collapsed. Otlier principal 
public buildings, nearly all to he included in modern .scdiernev of 
development, are the citv hall, oof’upving the .site of the old 
Linen Hall, in Donegall S<|iian‘, estimated to co.st £300,000 ; 
the commercial buildings (1820) in Waring Street, the custom- 
house and inland rev'enue ofiu e on Donegall yuu^^ the architect 
ol which, as of tlic court house, was Sir ('harles Dinyon, and 
some of the numerous banks, especially the Ulster Bank, 'fhe 
rainplH'll ( ollege in the suburb of Belmont was founded in 1892 
in accordance with the will of Mr. W. J. ( ampbell, a Belfast 
merchant, who left £200,000 tor the building and endow-ment 
of a public school. Other educational establishments are 
rnivt'i sitv. replacing the old Oueen's College (1849) under 
the Irish Universities .Act 1908; the Presbyterian and the 
Methodist Collegt^s, weupying neighbouring sites close to the 
extensive botanical gardens, the* Royal .Academical Institution, 
and the Municipal 'fechnical Institute. In 1S97 the sum of 
£100,000 was subscribed by citizen.s to found a hospital ( 1003) to 
(‘ommemonite the Diamond Juliilee of Queen \'ictoria, and 
named after her. It took the place of an institution which, under 
various names, had existed since 1797. Public monuments arc 
few, but include a ^itue of Queen Victoria { 1903) and a South 
.African War memorial (1905) in front of the citv hall ; the Albert 
Memorial (1870), in the lorm of a elock-tow*er, in Queen Street ; 
a monument to the same prinet* in High Street : and a statue in 
Wellington l%ce to Dr Henrv Cooke, a prominent Presbyterian 
minister who ilied in 18OS. The corporation controls the gas 
and elec’tric and similar undertiiking.s. The water supply, under 
the control of the City and District Water Commissioners (in- 
corporated 1K40), has its .sources in the Mourne Mountains, Co. 
Down. 40 m. distant, with a service reser\'oir at Rnockbreckan : 
also in the hilly district near (arrickfergus. There are several 


public parks, of which the principal are the Ormeau Park (1870), 
the Victoria, Alexandra, and Falls Road parks. There is a 
Theatre Royal in Arthur Square. There are also several ex- 
cellent clubs and societies, social, politicjil, scientific, and sport- 
ing ; including among the last the famous Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club. 

In 1899 was laid the foundation stone of tlie Protestant 
cAthedrai in Donegall Street, designed by Sir Thomas Drew 
and Mr W. H. Lynn to seat 3000 worshippers, occupying the site 
of the old St Anne’s parish church, part of the fabric of wliich 
the new building incorporates, 'fhe diocese is that of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore. The first portion (the nave) was conse- 
j crated on the 2nd of June 1904. 'I'he plan is a l^^uin cross, the 
west front rising to a height of 105 ft., while the central tower is 
175 ft. The pulpit was formerly used in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, Ixiing presented to Belfast cathedral by the dean and 
chapter of lliat foundation. 

Mo.st of the older churches are clas.sical in design, and the most 
notable are St Geoq?e's, in High Street, and the Memorial church 
of Dr Cooke in May Street. For the more modern churches the 
(iothic style has fre(picntly been used. Amongst these are St 
James, Antrim Road ; Si Peter’s Roman Catholic chapel, with 
its Florentine spire ; Presbyterian churches in Fitzroy Avenue, 
and Kim wood Avenue, and the Methodist chapel, (!arli.sle C'ircu.s. 
The J^resbylerians and Protestant Kpiscopalians each outnumber 
the Roman Catholics in Belfast, and these three are the chief 
religious divisions. 

Environs. 'Ihe country surrounding Belfast is agreeable and 
piclurescjuc, whether along the shores of the J.ough or towards 
the girdle of hills to the west ; and is wt‘ll wooded and studded 
with country .seats and villas. In the immediate vicinity of the 
city arc several points of historic interest and natural beauty. 
'The ( avc Hill, though exceeded in height by Mount Divi.s, 
Squire’s Hill, and other summits, is of greatest interest for its 
caves, in the chalk, from whicdi early weapons and other objec ts 
have lieen recovered. The batth*. in 1408, which was fought along 
the base of the clilTs hen* between the Savages of the Ards and 
the Irish, is desc ribed in Sir Samuel Ferguson's “ Hibernian 
Nights lsntertainm(*nt.” Here also arc Mc Arl’s Fort and other 
earthworks, and from hen*, the importance of the phvsical position 
of Belfast may be apj)reciated to the full. At Newtonbreda, 
overlooking the Lagan, was the* |)aliu:e of Con O’Neill, whose sept 
was extorminated by Deputy Mouiitjoy in the reign ot Queen 
Klizabeth. Belfast Lougli is of great thougli c^uiet beauty ; 
and the city itself is sern at its best from its .seaward approach, 
with its girdle ot hills in tlie background. (Jn the shores of the 
lough several vill.iges have grown into residential towns for tiie 
wealthier classes, whose work lies in the city. Of these While- 
house and While Abbey are the principal on the western shore, 
and on the eastern. Holy wood, which rajiks practically as a 
suliurb of Belfast, and, at the entrance to the* lough, Bangor. 

Harbour and Trade. — Thv. harbour and docks of Bellast are 
managed by a board of harbour commissioners, elected by the 
rate|>ayers and the shipowners. 'Die* outer h;irbour is one of llie 
.safest in the kingdom. By the Belfast Harbour .Acts the com- 
mi.s.sioners wen* empowered to borrow' more than £2,500,000 in 
order to carry out several new w'orks and improvements in the 
port. Under the powers of these acts a new channel, called llie 
Victoria Channel, several miles in length, wtis cut about 1840 
leading in a direct line from the quays to the seii. This channel 
affords 20 ft. of water at low tide, and 28 ft. at full tide, the 
width ot the channel Ix'ing 300 ft. The Alexandra Dock, which 
is 852 ft. long and 31 ft. deep, was opened in i88g, and the 
extensive improvements (including the York Dock, where vessels 
carrying 10,000 tons can discharge in four to six days) have been 
effected from time to time, making the harlxmr one of tlie most 
commodious in the United Kingdom. The provision of a new 
graving dock adjoining the Alexandra wa.s delayed in October 
1905 by a subsidence of the ground during its construction. 
Parliamentary' powers were obtained to construct a graving dock 
capable of acwmmodating the largest class of warships. The 
growth and development of the shipbuilding industry' has been 
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immense^ Uie firm of Harland & Wolff being amongst the first 
in the tnule^ and some of the largest vessels in the world come 
frmn their yards. The vast increase of the foreign trade of 
Belfast marks its development, like Liverpool, as a great distri^ 
buting port. The chief exports are linen, whisky, aerated waters, 
iron ore, and cattle. 

Belfast is the centre of the Irish linen industry, machinery for 
which was introduced by T. & A. Mulholland in 1830, a rapid 
extension of the industry at once resulting. It is also the head- 
quarters and business centre for the entire flax spinning and 
weaving industry of the country. Distilling is extensively carried 
on. Several firms are engaged in the manufacture of mineral 
waters, for which the water of the Cromac Springs is peculiarly 
adapted. Belfast also has some of the largest tobacco worl^ 
and rope works in the world. 

Administration . — In conformity with the passing of the 
Municipal (Corporations Act of 1840 the constitution of the cor- 
poration was made to consist of ten aldermen and thirty coun- 
cillors, under the style and title of “ The Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the Borough of Belfast.” In 18S8 tlie rank of a city 
was conferred by royal charter upon Belfast, with the incidental 
rank, liberties, privileges, and immunities. In 1892 Queen 
Victoria conferred upon the mayor of the city the title of lord 
mayor, and upon the corporation the name and description of 
“ The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and ('itizens of the city of Belfast.” 
By the jxissing of the Belfast Corporation Act of 1896, the 
boundary of the city was extended, and the corporation made 
to consist of fifteen aldermen and forty -five councillors, and the 
number of wards was increased from five to fifteen. By virtue 
of the Local (Government (Ireland) Act 1898, Belfast became a 
county borough on the 1st of April 1899. By the Local (lovern- 
ment (Ireland) Act 1898, Belfast became for assize purposes 
‘‘ the county of the city of Belfast,” with a high sheriff. It is 
divided into four parliamentary divisions north, south, east and 
west, each returning one member, 'Fhe total area is 16,594 acres. 

History.— The etymology of the name (for which several 
derivations have been proposed) and the origin of the town arc 
equally uncertain, and there is not a single monument of anti- 
quarian interest upon which to found a conjecture. About 1177 
a castle is said to have been built by John de ( ourcy, to be 
destroyed by Edward Bruce in 1316. It may be noted here that 
Belfast ('astle was finally burnt in 1708 ; but a modern mansion, 
on Cave Hill, outside the city, bears that name. About the 
beginning of the i6th century, Belfast is described as a town 
and fortress, but it was in reality a mere fishing village in the 
hands of the house of O’Neill. In the course of the wars of 
Gerald Fitzgerald, 8th carl of Kildare, Belfast was twice attacked 
by liim, in 1503 and 1512. The O'Neills, always opp(;.sed to the 
English, had forfeited every baronial right ; but in 1552 Hugh 
O'Neill of Clandeboye promised allegiiince to the reigning 
monarch, and obtained the castle of (Jarrickfergus, the town 
and fortress of Belfast, and all the surrounding lands. Belfast 
was then restored from the half ruined state into which it had 
fallen, and the castle was garrisoned, "i'hc turbulent .successors 
of (.I’Ncill having been routed by the English, the town and 
fortress was obtained by grant dated the 16th of November 1571 
by Sir Thomas Smith, a favourite of (Jueen Elizabeth, but were 
afterwards forfeited by him to the lord deputy Sir Arthur 
(Chichester, who, in 1612, was created Baron Chichester of Belfast. 
At this time the town consisted of about 120 houses, mostly 
built of mud and covered with thatch, while the castle, a two- 
.storeyed building, was roofetl with shingles, A chartt^r was now 
granted to the town by James 1 . (April 27, 1613) constituting 
it a corporation with a chief magistrate and 12 burgesses and 
commonalty, with the right of sending two members to parlia- 
ment. Ini 632 Thomas Wentworth, Earl Strafford, was appointed 
first lord deputy of Ireland, and Belfast soon shared largely in 
the benefits of his enlightened policy, receiving, among cither 
favours, certain fiscal rights which his lordship had purchased 
from the corporation of (^rrickfergus. Two years after the 
rebellion of 1641 a rampart was ratsed round the town, pierced 
by four gates on the land side. In 1662, as appears by a map 
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Still extant, there were 150 houses within the wall, forming five 
streets and as many lanes; and the upland districts around 
were one dense forest of giant oaks and sycamores, yielding 
an unfailing supply of timber to the woodmen of Carrickfergus! 

Throughout the succeeding fifty years the progress of Belfast 
surpassed that of most other towns in Ireland Its merchants 
in 1686 owned forty ships, of a total carrying power of 3300 tons, 
and the customs collected were close upon £20.000. The old 
charter was annulled hy James II. and a new one issued in 1688, 
but the old was restored in 1690 by William III. When tlie 
king arrived at Belfast in that year there were only two places 
of worship in the town, the old corporation church in the High 
Street, and the Presbyterian meeting-house in Rosemary I^ine, 
the Roman Catholics not being penuitted la build their chapels 
within the walls of corporate towns. 

At the beginning of the i8th century Belfast had become 
known as a place of considerable trade, and was then thought a 
handsome, thriving and well-peopled town, with many new 
houses and good shops. During the civil commotions which 
so long afflicted the country, it suffered less than most other 
places ; and it soon afterwards attained the rank of the richest 
commercial town in the north of Ireland. James Blow ik Co. 
introduced letterpress printing in 1696, and in 1704 i.ssucd the 
first copy of the Bible produced in the island. In September 
1737, Henry and Robert Joy started the Beljast Mews Letter. 
Twenty years afterwards the town contained 1800 houses and 
8549 inhabitants, 556 of whom were mtmibers of the (’hiirch 
of Rome. It was not, however, till 1789 that Belfast obUiined 
the regular communication, which towns of less importance 
already enjoyed, with Dublin by sUigc c-oacli, a fact which is 
to be c.xplaincd by the badness of the roads and the steepness 
of the hills between Newry and Belfast. 

The increased freedom of trade with which Ireland was 
favoured, the introduction of the cotton manufacture hy Kobert 
Joy and Thomas M‘()abe in 1777, the establishment in 1791 of 
shijibuilding on an extensive scale by \Mlliam Ritchie, an 
energetic S(‘otsman, combined with the rope and canvas 
manufacture already existing, supplied the inhabitants with 
employments and increased the demand for skilled labour. 
The population now made rapid strides as well by ordinary 
extension as by immigration from the rural distrkis. Owing 
to tlie close proximity of powerful opfioscd religious sects, 
the modern history of the city is not witi»out its record of riot 
and bloodshed, as in 18S0 and 18S6, and in August 1907 serious 
rioting followed upon a strike of < arters ; but the prosperity of 
the city has been liappily unafftx tcd. 

Sei* George Beiin. History of Helfast (Belfast, 1877) ; KoIh-iI M. 
Young, Histortial NotUes of Old lifilfast (Ik^Uasl, 189O). 

BELFAST, a city, port of entry, and the county-scat of Waldo 
county, Maine, IJ.S.A., on Belfast Bay (an arm of the I’enobs(M)l), 
and about 32 m. south-soutli-west of Bangor. Pop. (1890) 
5294; (1900) 4615. It is served by the Belfast branch of the 
Maine (entral railway (connecting with the main line at Burnham 
Junction, 33 m. distant), and by the coasting steamers (from 
Boston) of the Eastern Steamship Co. 'I’he city, a summer 
resort, lies on an undulating hillside, whic h rises from the water's 
edge to a height of more than 150 ft., and commands extensive 
views of the picturesque islands, headlands, and mountains 
of the Maine coast. It has a public library. Among the 
indu.stries of Belfast are trade with the surrounding country, 
the manufacture of shoes, kiather boards, axes, and sashes, 
doors and blinds, and the building and repairing of boats. 
Its exports in n/oS were valued at $285,913 and its impcirts 
at $10,313. Belfast was first setth^d (by Scottisli-In.sh) in 
1769, and in 1773 was incorporated as a town under its prc.sent 
name (from Belfast, Ireland). 'I’he town was almost completely 
destroyed by the British in 1779, but its rebuilding was begun in 
the next year. It was held by a British force for five days in 
September 1814. Ikdfast was chartered as a city in 1H50. 

BELFORT, 'J KKKiTORV of, administrative division of eastern 
France, formed from the southern portion of the department 
of Haut-Rhin, the rest of which was ceded to Germany by the 
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treaty of Frankfort (1871). It is bounded on the N.E. and E. 
by German Alsace, on the S.E. and S. by Switzerland, on the S.W, 
by the department of Doubs, on the W. by that of Haute-Saonc, 
on the N. by that of Vosges. Pop. (1906), 95421. 

With an area of only 235 sq. m., it is. next to that of Seine, 
the smallest department of PVance. The northern part is 
occupied by the southern offshoots of the Vosges, the southern 
part by the northern outposts of the Jura, between these two 
highlands stretches the Trouee (depression) dc Uelfort, i8i m. 
broad, joining the basins of the Rhine and the Rhone, traversed 
by the canal from the Rhone to the Rhine and by several railways. 
A piirt of the natural highway open from Frankfort to the 
Mediterranean, the lYou^ has from earliest times provided 
the route for the ntigration from north to south, unci is still of 
great commercial and strategical value. 'Fhe northern part, 
occupied by the Vosges, rises to 4126 ft. in the ballon d’ALsace, 
the northern termination an<l the culminating point of the 
department ; to 3773 ft, in the Planche des Hclles-Filles ; to 
3579 fl- in the Signal des Plaines : to 3534 ft. in the biirenkopf ; 
and to nuni(*roiis other lesser lieights. South of the Trouee 
de belfort, there rise near l)(?lle limestone hills, in j)art wooded, 
on the frontiers of France, Alsace and Switzerland, attaining 
1680 ft. in the Foret de Florimont. 'J'he territory between 
]..achapelie-sous-Rougemoiit (in the north-east), belfort and 
belle does not rise aljove 1300 ft. 'j’he line of lowest altitude 
follow.^ the river St Nicolas and the Rhcuic-Rliim* canal. The 
chief rivers are the Sa\oun*use, 24 m. long, running straight 
Koiith from the ballon crAlsucT, nn<l emjUying into the Allaine ; 
the Allaine, from Switzerland, entering the territory a little to 
the south of Dolle, and leaving it a little to the west of Morvillars : 
the St Nicolas, 24 ni. long, Irom the Biirenkopf, running south- 
wards and then south-west into the Allaine. The climate to 
the north of the town of belfort is marked by long and rigorous 
winters, sudde ti c hanges of tenipiTiiture, and an annual rainfall 
of 31 in. to 39 in. retained by an impervious subsoil; farther 
sou til it is milder and more ecjviahle with a rainfall of 23 in. to 
31 in., (|ui(:kly alisorhed by the soil or evaporated by the sun. 
About one-third of the* total area is arable land ; wheat, oats and 
rye are the cdiief cereals ; fiotatoes come next in importance. 
Forest covers another third of the surface ; the chief trees are 
iirs. pines, oak and Ireec'h : cherries are largely grown for the 
distillation of kirsi'h. Pasture and forage crops cover the re- 
maining third of the Territorv ; only horned cwltle are raised 
to any extent. 'Mieiv is an unworked coni'cssion ot copj>er, 
.silver and lead at (iinjuiagny ; ctnd there are al.so t|uarries ol 
storu‘. 'riie lernlorv is an active industrial region. 'J’he two 
main branches of manufacture are the .spinning and weaving 
of cotton and wool, and the production of iron and iron-goods 
(wire, railings, nails, files, and machinery, belfort has 
important loccanotive ami engineering works. llosier>' is 
manufactured at Delle, watches, clocks, agricultural maclunerv, 
petrol motors, ironware anii elcctriail appariitu.s at the flourishing 
centre of Heaucoiirt, and there are numerous saw'-niills, tile and 
brick works and breweries. Imports consist of raw materials 
for the industries, dyi*stufl.s, coal, wini , tVc., aiul the exjiorts of 
miuiufactured g(M>ds. 

belfort is the capital oi the rerritor\’, which comprises one 
arron(lis.sernent, 0 cantons and lob conununc.s, and falls within 
Uic circumsirriptioits of the archbishopric, the court of apfx'id 
and tlu* academie (educational division) ut Besanvon. it tornis 
tlie 7tli subdivisioit of the \ II, army coqis. Both the Kasiem 
and Uie Parts- Lvon-Mcdiierranee niilways traverse the Territorv, 
and the canal from the Rhone to the Rhine accompanies the 
river bt Nicolas for liUiut 6 in. 

BELFORT, a town of ejistern France, capital of the Territorv 
of Beltort, 375 m. K.S.l'.. of Paris, on the main line of the Eastern 
radway. Pop. (igob), town, 27,803 : commune, 34,040. It is 
situated among wooded hills on the Sav (iureu.se ut the intersec- 
tion of the roads and railway lines from Paris to Basel tuid from 
Lyons to Mulhausen and Strasshurg, bv which it maintains 
considerable trade with tiermany and Switzerland. 'I’he town is 
divided by the Suvoureuse into a new ipuirier in which is the 


railway station on the right bank, and the old fortified quarter, 
with the castle, the public buildings and monuinents, on the 
left bank. The chunh of St Denis, a building in the classical 
style, erected from 1727 to 1750, and the hotel de ville (1721- 
1724) both stand in the Place d’Armes opposite the castle. The 
Iwo ('hief monuments commemorate the defence of Belfort in 
the war of 1870-1871. “ The Lion of Belfort,^' a colossal figure 
78 ft. long and 52 ft. high, the work of F. A. Bartholdi, stands 
in front of the castle ; and in the Place d’Armes is the bronze 
group “ yuand Memo " by Antonin Mercie, in memory of Thiers 
and of (!olonel Pierre Marie Aristide Denfert-Rochereau (1823- 
1878), commandant of the phu:e during the siege. Other objects 
of interest are the Tour de la Miotte, of unknown origin and date, 
which stands on the hill of La Miotte to the N.E. of Belfort, and 
the l^)!ie dc Brisaeh, a gateway built by Vauban in 1687. 
Belfort is the seat of a prefect ; its public institutions include 
tribunals of first instiince and of commerce, a chandler of 
commenx*, a lycee, a training-c ollege and a branch of the Bank 
of France. Tlie construction of locomotives and macliinery, 
carried on by the SociiHe Alsacienne, wire-drawing, and the 
spinning and weaving of cotton are included among its industries, 
which together with the population increased greatly owing to 
the Alsacian immigration alter 1871. Its trade is in the wines 
of Alsace, brandy and cereals. The town derixes its chief 
importance from its \’alue as a niilitar\’^ position. 

After the war of 1870 1871, Belfort, which after a diplomatic 
strugghi remained in French hands, became a frontier fortress 
of tlie greatest and the old works which underwent the 

.siege of 3870-1871 (.see below) were promptly increased and 
re-modelled. In front of tfu; l*erches redoubts, the Bosrnoiit, 
whence the Prussian engineers began their attack, is now' heavily 
fortified with continuous lines called the Or^atiisaliott dejrnswe 
de liosmonL The old Bellevue redoubt (now^ Fort Denfert- 
RcK-hereau) is covered by a new work situated liki^wise on the 
ground occupied by the siegij trenches in the war. Perouse, 
liastiiy entrenched in 1870, now possesses a permanent fort. 
I'he old entrenched camp enclosed by the castle, Fort J.a Miotte, 
and Fort J usticc, is still maintained, and part ex en of the enceinte 
built by N’auban is used for defensive purf>o.s{'S. Outside this 
improved inner line, which includes the w hole area of the attack 
and defence of 1870, lies a comjjlete circle of detached forts and 
batteries ot inodtTii coiistnauion. To the north, Forts Salhert 
and Koppe form t!ie salients of a long defensive line on high 
ground, at the ('cntre of w'hi< h, when? the Savoureiise river 
divides it, a new work was added later. Two works near 
(iiromagnv, about 8 ni. from Belfort itself, connet't tlic fortress 
with the right of the defensive line of the Moselle (Fort Ballon 
d’Alsaee). Jn the eastern sector of the defemes (from Roppe 
to the Savoureusc below' Belfort) the forts an? about 3 m. fr<>m 
the centre, the works near the Belfort-Mulhausen railw'ay being 
somewhat more utlvaneed, and in the wrestern (from Salliert to 
Fort Bois ddh e on the lower Savoureusc) they are advanced to 
about the same distam'e. The fort of Mont Vaiulois, the western- 
most, overlooks Hijrieimrt and the battlefield of the Lisaine : 
f irthcr to the south Montl>eliard is also fortified. The perimeter 
of the Belfort defences is nearly 23 m. 

Htston\ — (hillo-Roinan remains have been discovered in the 
vicinity of Belfort, but the place is first heard of in the early part 
of the 13th ctmtury, when it was in the possession of the counts 
of Montiwjliard. From them it passed by marriage to the counts 
of Ferrette and afterwards to the .archdukes of .Austria. By 
the. treaty of Westphalia ( 1048) the town wtis ceded to l^ouis XIV. 
who gave it to Cardinal .Mazarin. 

In the Thirty \>ars’ War i^elfort was tw'ice besieged, 1633 
and 1634, and in i()35 there was a l>attlc here betw'cen the duke 
of lx>rraine and the allied French and Swedes under Marshal 
de la Force. 'I'he fortifications of Vauban w'ere begun in 1686. 
belfort was besiciged in 2814 by the troops of the allies ami in 
1815 by the Austrians, 

The most famous episode of the towm's history is its gallant 
and successful defence in the war of 1870-1871. 

Hie events which led up to the siege are described uniler 
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Franco-CJkrman War. Even before the investment Belfort 
was cut off from the interior of France, and the (German corps of 
von W'erder was, throughout the siege, betw'cen the fortress and 
the forces which might attempt its relief. The siege corps was 
commanded by General von Tresekow and numbered at first 
ro,ooo men with twenty-four field guns — a force which appeared 
adequate for the reduction of the antiquated works of Vauban. 
Colt»nel Denfert-Rochereau was, however, a scientific engineer of 
advanced ideas as well as a veteran soldier of the Crimea and 
Algeria, and he had b'cn stationed at Helfort for six years, 
lie was therefore eminently fitted for the command of the 
fortress. He had as a nucleus but few regular troops, but the 
energy of the militiiry and civil authorities enabled his fort^e to 
be augment(‘d by national guards, tSre., to 17,000 men. 'I'he 
artillery was ver}* numerous, but skilled gunners were not 
available in any great strength and ammunition was scarce. 
Perhaps the most favourable circumstance from a tcchnic-al 
point of view was the bomb-proof accommodation of the 
enceinte. 

The old fortress consisted of the town enceinte, the castle 
(situated on high ground and fortified by several concentric 
envelofies), and the entrenched camp, a hollow enclosed by 
continuous lines, the salients of which were the castle, Fort 
Justice and Fort T.a Miotte. 'rhes<‘ were t)lanned in the days 
of short-range guns, and were therefore in 1S70 open to an 
overwhelming bombardment by the rifled cannon of the attac'k. 
Denferl-RochiTcaii, however, understood better tlian other 
engineers of the day the jxiwer of modern artillery, and his plan 
was to niilizc the old wf»rks as a keep and an arlillerv’ position. 
The Perclies ritlge, whence the town and suburbs could be 
bombarded, he fortified with all f>ossiblo speed. On the riglit 
bank of the Savourense he constrnc’led two n(*w forts, JU IIeviie 
in the south-west and Des Harres to the west, and, further, 
he preparetl the suburb on this side for a hand to-hand defence. 
His general plan was to maintain as advanced a line as possible, 
to mano nvre against the investing troops, and to support his 
own by the long range fire c»f his rifled guns. W ith this obj<‘ct 
h(^ fortified the outlying A'illag<\s, and when the Gi^nnans (cliiefly 
Landwebr) began the investment on the 3rd of November 1S70, 
the}’ encountered ever^'w^here a most strenuous resistance. 
'rhroiighoLil the month tfie garrison made repeated sorties, and 
the Gernians were on several ocf'asions forced by the long range 
fire of tlie fortress to evacuate villages whicli they had taken. 
Under lliese circimistances, and also be(’ausc of their nutncrical 
weakness and the rigour of the weather, the (ienuans advanced 
but slowly. On the 2nd c)f Dccernber, when at last von 'fresc’kow 
broke ground for the eonstniclioii of his batteries, the French 
still held Danjoutin, IJosmont, JVrouse and the adjacent woods, 
and, to the northw^ard (on this side the siege was not pressed) 
La Forge. Thus tin* first attack of the siegt* artillery was con- 
fined to the western .side of the river fieiween ICs.sert and Bavillers. 
From this jiosition the bombardment opened on the 3rd of 
Heiember. Some damage was done to the houses of Belfort, 
hut th(‘ garrison was not intimidated, and their artillery refilled 
with sia h spirit that after some days the (Jennan coimnamler 
gave up the bombardment. On tbi.s (s’casion the. distant forts 
La Miotte and Justice fired with effect at a range of 4700 yds., 
affording a conspicuous illustration of the changed conditions 
of siege-craft. The German batteries, as more guns arrived, 
were extended from left to right, and on the 13th of Derember 
the Bosmont was captured, ground being also gained in front of 
Bellevue. The difficuhi(*s under wdiirh the si<*ge cor)>s luboure<l 
were very great, and it was not until the 7th of January 1871 
that the rightmost battery opened fire. 'Hie formal siege of the 
Perches redoubts had now been decidcfl upon, and as an cs.senlial 
preliminary to further operations, Danjoutin, now i.solated, was 
stormed by the Landwehr on the night of the 7th-Sth Jamulr3^ 
In the meanwhile typhus and smallpox had broken out amongst 
the French, many of the national guards w'ere impatient of 
control, and the German trenches, in spite of difficulties of ground 
and weather, made steady progress towards the Perches. A 
week after the fall of Danjoutin the \’ictary of von Werder and 


the XIV. army corps at the Usatne, in which a part of the siege 
corps bore a sliare, put an end to the attempt to relieve Belfort, 
and the siege corps was promptly incrca.sed to a strength of 
17,600 infantry, 4700 artillery and 1 100 engineers, with thirty- 
four field-guns liesidcs the guns and liowitzers of the siege train. 
The investment was now more strictly maintained even on the 
north side. On tlic night of the 2otli of Januan^ the French 
lines about P^rouse were carried by assault, and, both Hanks 
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being now <‘lcared, the formal .‘;icge of the Perches forts was 
opened, the first parallel cxleiuling from Duiijoiitin to flaut 
TaiJli.s. Jn the (*ariy morning of the 27th a determined hut 
premature attempt was made to storm the Pen lies redoubts, 
wliH'h cost the besiigers nearly 500 men. After this failure 
Iresekow once more resorted to llie regular met, boil of sitge 
approa<*lies, and (ni the 2iul ol b'ebruarv the second parallel was 
thrown up. \ai Justice was now Ixnnbardeil by two new batti ries 
near Perouse,tlie JVrehes were of tourse. siibjei ted to an “artillery 
attack," ami henceforward the bcsieger.s find 1500 shells a day 
into the works of the l^'rencli. but the lu'sicgers were still weak 
in mimbe.rs and tlieir lalHuirs were verv exhausting. BellcMie 
and Des Barres became very active in hindering the advance 
of the siege w'orks, and the ( ierman bat talions wcri' so hir dcfileted 
by I0S.SCS and sickness that they eoulil often musK-r !)ut 30') men 
for duty. Still, the guns ol tlie attack were now steadily ^laining 
the upper hand, ami at last 011 the Sth of Felnnarv the (ii imaiis 
entered the two Pennies n*doiibts. 'J'hi^ success, and the arrival 
of (ierman reinforcements, deiaded the siege. 'I he Pi rehes ridge 
was erownetl with a parallel and numerous I si It cries, which in 
the end mounted ninely-sexen guns. 'J'he alt.uk on the castle 
now ojH-ned, but operations were soon alleiwards suspended 
by the news that Belfort was now' includtrl in the general armis- 
tice (February 15th). A little, liiter Denlerl-Koelu leau received 
a direc't oriler from Iiis r>wn government to surrender the fortre.ss, 
and the garrison, being grant<*d free withdiawai, jnan hed out 
with its arms ami trains. “ 'I'he town h.ul ^iiflered terri!»h' . . . 
nearly all the builriings we.rc i]amage<i . . . the guns in the ufifier 
batteries could only be reached by laflders. 'I'be garrison, of 
its original strength of 17.700 nflicerN and men, had lo^t *1750, 
besides 336 citizens. The place w.ts m^ longer tenalile " (.Viollke, 
hyanto'(jnman \Vm). NeAerLbele^s, ‘"the defeme was by no 
means at its last stage" at the time oj the formal surremhr 
(Brilj.sli I'vxt-liook fi/ I'nrUlit aiunjj i'^03)- total lass ol tia 

besiegers was alxiut 2000 mi-n. 

Sec J. Lililm, Lielh>tt et s>m IwriioUc (Mulhausen, 18S7) 

BELFRY (Mid. Eng. hnjrry, through Med. Lat. hm’lrrilus, 
from 'Peut. bvr\ilrid or hrrrvrii, which, aeeording to tlie Nco 
En^, fhcL, is a rombination of hnym, to f)roti(.t, and jtidu, 
.safety or peace ; the word thus meaning a .sh< ltcr ; the change 
from r tf» alfnrry for annariunt,-- wrongly associated 

the origin of the word with “ Ix-ll," and aidcMl the restriction 
in meaning), a word in medieval siege-emft for a movable 
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wooden tower of several stages, protected with raw bides, 
used for purposes of attack ; also a watch-tower, particularly 
one with an alarm bell ; hence any detached tower or campanile 
containing bells, as at Evesham, but more generally the tinging 
room or loft of the tower of a church (see Tower). 

BELGAE, a Celtic people first mentioned by Caesar, who 
states that they formed the third part of Gaul, and were separated 
liaim the Celtae by the Scquana (Seine) and Matrona (Marne). 
On the east and north their boundary was the lower Rhine, on 
the west the ocean. Whether Caesar means to include the Leuci, 
Treviri and Merliomatrici among the Belgian tril>es is uncertain. 
According to the statement of the deputation from the Remi to 
CMsar (Bdl. Gall, ii. 4), the Belgae were a people of German 
origin, who had crossed the Rhine in early times and driven out 
the Galli. But Caesar’s own statement (B.G, i. i) that the 
Belgae differed from the Celtae in language, institutions and 
laws, is too sweeping (see Strabo iv. p. 176), at lea.st as regards 
language, for many words and names are common to both. 
In any case, only the eastern districts would have been affected 
by invaders from over the Rhine, the chief seat of the Belgae 
proper being in the west, the country occupied by the Bcllovaci, 
Ambiani and Atrebates, to which it is probable (altliough the 
reading is uncertain) that Caesar gives the distindivc name 
Belgium (corresponding to the old provinces of Picardy and 
Artois). 'Fhe question is fully discussed by T. R. Holmes 
{Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, 1890), who comes to the conclusion 
that “ when tlie Reman delegates told Caesar that the Belgae 
were des('.ende(l from the Germans, they probably only meant 
that the ancestors of the Belgic conquiMtirs had formerly dwelt 
in flermany, and this is equally true of the ancestors of the Gauls 
who gave their name to the Celtae ; fuit, on the oth(*r hand, it is 
quite possil)lc that in the veins of some of the B<‘]gae flowed 
the blood of genuine German forefathers.” W. Ridgeway {Early 
.l/fc of Greece, 1901) considers that the Bcigic tribes were Cimbri, 

“ who had rnove<l directly across the Rhine into north-eastern 
Gaul.” No dermite number of Belgian tribes is given by Caesar ; 
according to Stralx) (iv, p. igb) they were fifteen in all, 'Fhe 
Belgae had also mad(? their way (U'cr to Britain in Caesar’s time 
{BXu ii. 4, V. 12), and settled in some of the soulhorn counties 
(Wilts, Hants and Somerset). Among their towns were Magnus 
Portus (Portsmouth) and Venta Brlgarum (Winchester). 

In 57 after the tlefeat of Ariovistus, the Belgae formed a 
coalition against Caesar, and in 52 took part in the general 
rising under Vercingetorix, After their final subjugation, 
C;u?sar c'ombined the territory of the Belgae, Oltae and Aquitani 
into a single province (Gallia Comatu). Augustus, however, 
finding it too unwieldy, again divided it into three provinces, 
one of which was Belgica, bounded on the west by the Seine and 
the .Arar (Saone) ; on the north by the North Sea ; on the east 
by the Rhine from its month to the Lacus Brigantinus (Lake 
Constance). Its southernmost district embraced the west of 
Switzerland. The capital and residence of the governor of the 
province was Durocorlornm Remoruin (Reims). Under Dio- 
cletian, Belgica Prirna (capital, Augusta 'rrevirorum. Trier) and 
Secunda (capital, Reims) formed part, of the diocese ’’ of Gaul. 

S*'e A. ( 5 . B. Scliaycs, /.«( fiel^iqite et it'<^ /*.n ^ Has ovaiit rt pendant 
In domination romaine (2111! ed., Hrussols. 1S77) ; If, (i. Moke, l.a 
fieljiiqufi mil lenne {CAwnX, 1H55) ; A. Dviiy,\v<\\n'^, C,engrafyhuhistoriq»e 
de la iimde. li. (1S78) ; T. K. Holmes. Caiwm's Conqwst of Haul 
; M. Him in Panly-Wissowa’s Jteuleni Vilofxiate, iii. pt. i 
(1807) •. |. jimp. " tleographio von ItaUcii uml deni Orbis romanus ” 
(and od., 1807), in U Muller’s lUindbitch de* klussisrhen Altertums- 
soissenschaf/. 

BBLGARD, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Pomerania, at the junction of the rivers Leitznitz and 
Persante, 32 m. S.M. of Koltierg by rail. Pop. (i(>oo) 8047. 
Its industries consist of iron founding and cloth weaving, and 
there are considerable horse and cattle markets. 

BBLGAUM, a town and district of British India, in the southern 
division of Bombay. 'Fhe town is .situated nearly 2500 ft. above 
sea-level ; it has a station on the Soutliern Mahratta railway, 
245 m. S. of Poona. It has un ancient fortress, dating 
apparently from 1519, covering about 100 acres, and surrounded 
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by a ditch ; within it are two interesting Jain temples. Belgaum 
contains a cantonment which is the headquarters of a brigade 
in the 6th division of the western army corps. It is also a 
considerable centre of trade and of cotton weaving. I'here are 
cotton mills. Pop. (iqoi) 36,878. 

The district of Belgaum has an area of 4649 sq. m- To the 
north and east the country is open and well cultivated, but to 
the south it is intersected by spurs of the Sahyadri range, thickly 
covered in some places with forest. In 1901 the population was 
993,976, showing a decrease of 2 % compared with an increase of 
J7 % in the pret'^eding decade. The principal crops are millet, 
rice, wheat, other food-grains, pulse, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar- 
cane, spices and tobacco. There are considerable manufactures 
of cotton-cloth. The town of (lokak is known for its dyes, its 
paper and its wooden and earthenware toys. The West Deccan 
line of the Southern Mahratta railway runs through the district 
from north to south. Two high schools at Belgaum town are 
maintained l)y government and by the London Mission. The 
Kurirs, a wandering and thieving tribe, the Kamais, professional 
burglars, and the Baruds, cattle-stealers and highwaymen, are 
notorious among the criminal classes. 

History. — 'Die ancient name of the town of Belgaum was 
Venugrama, which is said to be derived from the bamboos that 
are characteristic of its neighbourhood. The most ancient 
place in the district is Halsi ; and this, according to inscriptions 
on copper plates discovered in its neighbourhood, was once the 
frupital of a dynasty of nine Kadamlxi kings. It appears that 
from the middle of the 6th century a.d. to about 760 the country 
was held by the Chalukyas, who were succeeded by the Rashtra- 
kutas. After the break-up of the Rashtrakuta j>owcr a portion 
of it survived in the Rattas (875-1250), who from 1210 onward 
made Venugrama tlieir capital. Inscriptions give evidence of a 
long struggle lietwecn the Rattas and the Kadambas of Goa, 
wIk) succeeded in the latter years of the 12th century in acquiring 
and holding part of the district. By 1208, however, the 
Kadarnbas had been overthrown by the Rattas, who in their 
turn succumlx^d to the Yadavas of Devagiri in 1250. After the 
overthrow of the Yadavas by the Delhi (;mperor (1320), Belgaum 
was for a short time under the rule of the latter ; but only a few 
years later the part south of the (Uiatprablm was subject to the 
Hindu rajas of Vijayanagar. In 1347 the northern part was 
conquerecl by the Bahmani dynasty, which in 1473 town 

of Belgaum and conquered the southern part also. When 
Aurungzeb overthrew the Bijapur sultans in 1686, Belgaum 
passetl to the Moguls. In 1776 the country was overrun by 
Ilyder Ali,but was retaken by the Peshwa with British assistance. 
In i8j8 it was handed over to the East India Company and was 
made part of the district of Dharwar. In 1836 this was divided 
into two parts, the southern district continuing to be known as 
Dharwar, the northern as Belgaum, 

See /w/>. Gazetteer of India (Oxford, ed. njoS). v,.-. 

BELGIAN CONGO, a Belgian colony in Equatorial Africa 
occupying the greater part of the basin of the Congo river. 
Formerly the Imlcpendcnl State of the Congo, it was annexed 
to Belgium in 1908. (See Congo Free St.vie.) 

BELGIUM (Fr. Belgique ; Flcm. Helgie). an independent, 
constitutional and neutral state wcupying an important position 
in north-west Europe. It w'as formerly part of the Low Countries 
or Netherlands {q.v.). .Mthough the name Belgium only came 
into general use with the foundation of the modern kingdom in 
1H30, its derivation from ancient times is clear and incontro- 
vertible. Beginning with the Belgae ami the Gallia Belgica of 
the Romans, the use of the adjective to distinguish the inhabit- 
ants of the south Netherlands can be traced through all stages of 
subsequent history. During the Crusades, and in the middle age.s, 
the term Belgicae principes is of frequent occurrence, and when 
in 1790 the Walloons rose against Austria during w'hat was called 
the Bralmnt revolution, their leaders proposed to give the 
country the name of Belgique. Again in 1814, on the expulsion 
of the French, when there was much talk of founding an inde- 
pendent state, the same name was suggested for it. It was not 
till sixteen years later, on the collapse of the united kingdom of 
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the Netherlands, that the occasion presented itself for giving 
effect to this proposal. For the explanation of the English form 
of the name it may be mentioned that Belgium was a canton of 
what had been the Nervian country in the time of the Roman 
occupation. 

Topography y &c . — Belgium lies between 49® 30' and 51® 30' N., 
and 2® 32' and 6® 7' E., and on the land side is l:)ounded by 
Holland on the N. and N.E., by Pmssia and the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg on the E. and S.E., and by France on the S. Its 
land frontiers measure 793 m., divided as follows ; — ^with Holland 
269 m., with Prussia 60 m., with the grand duchy 80 m. and 
with France 384 m. In addition it has a sea-coast of 42 m. 
The western portion of Belgium, consisting of the two Flanders, 
Antwerp and parts of Bratent and Haintiut, is fiat, being little 
alx)ve the level of the sea ; and indeed at one point near Purnes 
it is 7 ft. below it. The same description applies more or less to 
the north-east, but in the south of Hainaut and the greater part 
of Bral)ant the general level of the country is about 300 ft. 
above the sea, with altitudes rising to more than 600 ft . South 
of the Meuse, and in the district distinguished by the appellation 
“ Between Sambre and Meuse,” the level is still greater, and the 
whole of the province of Jaixemburg is above 500 ft., with alti- 
tudes up to 1650 ft. In the south-eastern part of the province 
of Liege there arc sevend points exceeding 2000 ft. The highest 
of these is the Baraque de Michel close to the Prussian frontier, 
with an altitude of 2190 ft. The Baraque de P'raiture, north-east 
of La ko<'he, is over 2000 ft. While tlie greater part of western 
and northern Belgium is devoid of the pit turcs<:|iie, the Ardennes 
and the i^agnes districts of “ Between Sambre and Meuse ” and 
Liege contain mueh pleasant and some romantic scenery. The 
principal charm of this region is derived from its fine and exten- 
sive woods, of which that called Si Hubert is the best known. 
There are no lakes in Belgium, but otherwise it is execedingly 
well watered, being travers(‘d by the Meuse for the greater part 
of its course, as well as b\' the Scheldt and the Sambre. The 
numerous affluents of these rivers, siu'h as the Iws, Dyle, Dender, 
Ourthe, Ambl^ve, Vesdre, I. esse and Seniois, provide a .system 
of waterways almost unique in luirope. The canals of Belgium 
are scarcely less numerous or imporUnt than tliose of Holland, 
especially in Planders, where tliey gi\'e a distinctive character 
to the country. But the most striking feature in Belgium, 
where so much is modern, utilitarian anrl ugly, is found in the 
older cities with their relics of medieval greatness, and their 
record of ancient fame. 'I'hese, in their order of interest, arc 
Bruges, Antwerp, Louvain, Brussels, Ghent, Vpres, Courtrai, 
'lournai, Fumes, Oudenarde anti Lit^ge, It is to them rather 
than to the syhan scenes of the Ardennes that tra\Tllcrs and 
tourists flock. 

The climate may be described as temperate and approximating 
to that of southern England, but it is somewhat hotter in summer 
and a little colder in winter. In the Ardennes, owing to the 
greater elevation, th(* winters are more seven*. 

Geology. Belgium lies upon the northern side of an ancient 
mountain chain whi('h has knig been worn down to a low l(‘vel 
and the remnants of which rise to the surface in the Ardennes, 
and extend eastward into Germany, forming the P'ifel and 
Wcsterwald, the Hunsriick and the Tauniis. Westward the 
chain lies buried beneath the Mesozoic and Tertiary beds of 
Belgium and the north of France, but it reappears in the west of 
England and Ireland. It is the Herevnian chain ’’ of Marcel 
Bertrand, and is composed entirely of i^ilaeozoic rocks, l^pon 
its northern margin lie the nearly undisturbed Oetaceou.s and 
Tertiary beds wliich cover the greater part of Belgium, The 
latest beds which arc involved in the folds of this old mountain 
range belong to the (oal Measures, and the final elevation must 
have taken place towards the close of the Carboniferous period. 
The fact that in Belgium Jurassic beds are found upon the 
southern and not upon the northern margin indicates that in 
this region the chain was still a ridge in Jurassic times. In the 
Ardennes the rocks which constitute the ancient mountain chain 
belong chiefly to the Devonian System, but Cambrian beds rise 
through the Devonian strata, forming the masses of Rocroi, 


Stavelot, Arc., which appear to have been islands in the Devonian 
sea. The Ordovician and Silurian are absent here, and the 
Devonian rests unconformably upon the Cumbrian : but along 
the northern margin of the Palaeozoic area, Ordovician and 
Silurian rocks appear, and beds of similar age are also exposed 
farther north where the rivers have cut through the overlying 
Tertiary deposits. Carboniferous beds occur in the north of 
the Palaeozoic area. Near Dinant they are folded amongst the 
Devonian beds, but the most important band runs along the 
northern border of the Ardennes. In this band lie the coalfields 
of Li^e, and of Mons and Charleroi. It is a long and narrow 
trough, which is .separated from the older rocks of the Ardennes 
by a great reversed fault, the faille du midi. In the southern 
half of the tn)ugh the folding of the C'oal Measures is intense ; 
in the northern half it is itukIi lesis violent, rite structure is 
complicated by a thrust-plane which brings a mass of older 
beds upon the Coal Measures in the middle of the trough. 
Except along the southern border of the Ardennes, and at one or 
two points in the middle of the Palaeozoic massif, Triassic and 
[ura.ssir beds are unknown in Belgium, and the Palaeo7.oic 
rocks are directly and unconformably (uerlaid by Cretaceous 
and Tertiary deposits. 'Hie (Vetaceoiis beds are not extensive, 
but the Wealden deposits of Bemissart, with their numerous 
remains of Igiianodon, and tiu' chalk of the district about the 
Dutch frontier near MaastriclU, with its very late Oetuceous 
fauna, are of special iqti'icst. 

Exclusive of the Ardennes the greater part of Belgium is 
covered by 'I’ertiary deposits. 'I'he Eocene, (‘onsisting t'hiellv 
of sands and marls, occupies the whole of the west of the country. 
The Oligocem* forms a hand stretching from Antwerp to Maas- 
tricht, and this is folJowefI lowanls the north by a discontiniions 
strip of Miocene and a fairly extensive area of Pliocene. 'I’he 
'r(‘rtuiry deposits are similar in gen(‘ral character to those of the 
north of Franco anrl the south of I'.ngland, ( oal and iron are by 
far the most important mineral productions of Belgium, /inc, 
lead an<l copper are also extensively worked in the !*ala<‘ozoic 
rcHiks of the Ardennes. 

Area and Population . — The area comprises 2,9^5,503 hect.'U'es. 
or about 11,373 English sq. m., and the total population in 
December 1904 was 7,074,910, giving an average of (>oo per sc]. ni. 

The Niiu' Ar(>:i in Pi>]>iila1ioii ,\\ Population per ' 

Provinu'S. Kiudi^'h s(| in. end ol 1004. stj. in. 1904. | 

\nUv<Tp , lorn ! 

Bral>ant . I2f>8 i077*f)O ■ 

FUiniJf-rs 1C. . I I SH 1,078,507 OSi-tS 

Manders W. I24«> 845,7 ^2 ^>77''^ 

Ilainaut . J437 1,1 92,907 Sjo- iS 

lacKc iTiy 80^,254 77-'^ 

I.inihiirg <131 2S5.t50 274*28 

Euxonihurg . 170O 225,905 M*!*4.5 

Nainui . . 1414 -i54 ! 

Total . 7.074,910 O22 

The population was made up of 3,514,491 males and 3,5fio,4i9 
females. The rate at whi(‘h the population has increasefl i.s 
sh»)wn as follows: - From 1880 to 1890 the inciea.se was at the 
rate annually of 54,931, from 1890 to 1900 at the rale of 
62,421, and for the five years from 1900 to 1904 at the rate of 
66,200. In 1831 the pfipnlation of Belgium was 3,785,814, so 
that in 75 years it had not quite douhlerl. The following table- 
gives the total birth.s ami deaths in certain years since* 1880 : 

! Yc;ir. • 7*otnl births. Total fh-at)is. Excx'S.s ol birth'' , 

1880 . . 171.804 125,425 48.511 

1895 • • 185.015 I 125.148 57 . 8''7 

1900 . 195.789 129.040 ! 01715 , 

1ck> 4 . . 191,721 1 119,50^) ' 72,215 j 

These figures show- that the births were 23,674 more in 1904 
than in 1880, while the deaths were nearly 4000 fewer, with a 
population that had increased from 54 to 7 millions. Of 191,721 
births in 1904, 12,887 or 6 7 WTre illegitimate. Statistics of 
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recent years show a slight increase in legitimate and a slight 
decrease in illegitimate births. 

'llie emigration of Tielgians from their country is small and 
reveals little variation. In igoo, i 3 , 4<;3 emigrated, and in 1904 
the total rose only to 14,752. Of Belgkns living abroad it is 
estimated that 400,000 reside in France, 15,000 in ifoiland, 
12,000 in Germany and 4(100 in Great Britain. The number of 
Bel^^ans in the Congo State in 1904 was 1505. The number of 
foreigners rt^sident in Belgium in 1900 with their nationalities 
were Germans, 42,079 ; English, 5096 ; F>enc'Ii, 85,735 ; Dutch, 
54,491 ; Luxeml>urg(*rs, 9763 ; and all other nationalities, 

14411. 

With regard to the langutiges sjKiken by the fieofde of Belgium 
the following e4>mparative table gives the n‘turn for the three 
censuses of 1880, i8i>oaml 1900: - 

! l.'Wo. j . lijfUK 

l•'^CTa.h only . ».2 ^o,hi 0 ! 2,48s.07-4 2,574.t.c.3 

I ld<‘tnish oniy . . 14^5. .^84 1 2,744,271 , 2.822,tKi5 

(«erinan only . ^>.550 , 28,314 

Krcncli aufl Vlrnu Jj 424.7^,2 ' 7CK),<)tj7 801.587 

‘ Fr/»nrb and (if-rman 35.-y» ! .S^.Soo 06.447 

Kleimsli an<i (drrman . 2.056 | 7028 7,258 

I I )u4lin‘(' * 3.3 M.>^5 |2,88<» ' 

ConsULution and Gtweriiinntl, 'I’lic Belgian const itutiiin, 
drafted hy the national asseinhly in 1830 1831 afttr llie pro- 
visional government had annouiK od that “ the Belgian province s 
dt‘tach(*tl hy force from Holland shall form an iiulependeiit state," 
was puhlished im llie 7th (d Kehriiarv 1831, and the modifications 
introduced into it suhsccjuently, apart from the composition of 
the eltH^torate, have been few aiul unim^xirtant. The constitu- 
tion originally contained one lumdred and thirty-nine articles, 
and decreed in the first place that the government was to be 
“ a constitutional, representative and herediUiry monanjhy.'* 
Having tiecided in favour of a monarchy, the provisional govern- 
ment first offered the throne to the due de Nemours, son of 
l.ouis-Philippe, hut this ofTer was promptly withdrawn on the 
discovery llial iCuropo would not endorse it. It was then offered 
to IVince Leopold ol Saxe-( ohurg, widower of the prim'ess 
(.'harlot te, of England, and accepted hy him. The prince was 
finM’liuined on llu* 4th of June 1831 as I.eopold I., king of the 
Belgians, and 5»n tlie 21st of July 1831 he was solemnly in- 
augurated in Brussels. The sun ession is vested in the heirs male 
of i.eo)}old I., and .slioiild tlu'v e\’er make complete default the 
throne, will he declared vacant, and a national assembly (’omposed 
ol the two ehainhers elcrted in donhio strc riglh will make a fre.sh 
nomination. In i8()4 a new article numbered hi was inserted 
in the con.siituiion prewiding that “in default, of male Iieirs the 
king can nominale his successor with the* assc*nl of the. two 
chambers, and if no such nomination has been made the throne 
shall ho vacant," when the original proc'odure of tlu‘ c'onstiUition 
would he*, followed, 'riie Belgian national assembly assumed 
llml its c*onstitulii»n would extend over the whole of the Ih lgic* or 
south Netlierlaiids, hut the powers decreed otherwise. The 
limits of Belgium are fixed by the Lorn Ion protocol of the 15th 
(»t October 1831 -also callecl the. Iwcnly-four artieJes which 
c'ut off wdiat is now tcvined the grind duchy of laixcmlnirg, 
and also a good portion of the dia hy of Limburg. These losses 
of territory held hy a brother people an* still felt as a grievance 
l)y many Belgians. Tlie Belgian constitution stipulates fur 
“ freedom of conscience, of education, of iht^ press and also of 
the right of meeting.’' hut the sovereign must he a member of 
the (.'hui'ch ol Konie. The gcivernmcnl wils to consist of the king, 
the senate and the chamber of representatives. 'I'he functions 
of the king are lho.se that appertain everywhere to the sovereign 
of a c'onstitulional state, lie is the head of the army and has 
the exclusive* right of dissolving the cluimhers as preliminiiry 
to an appeal to the country. 

i'he senate is ('omposed of seventy-six elected members and 
twenty-six members nominated by Ujc provincial councils. 
A senator sits for eight years unless a dissukition is ordered, 
and no one is eligible until he is forty years of age. Hall the 


seventy-six elected senators retire for re-election every four 
years. ' There is no payment or other privilege, except a pass 
on the state railways, attadied to the rank of senator, llic 
chamber of representatives contained one hundred and fifty-two 
members until 189c), when the number w'as increased to one 
hundred and sixty-six. Deputies are elected for four yeajrs^ but 
half the house is re-elected every two years. A deputy must 
be twenty-five years of age, and the members of lx>th houses 
must be of Belgian ntitionality, horn or naturalized. A deputy 
receives an annual honorarium of 4000 francs and a railway 
pas.s. Down to 1893 the electorate was exceedingly small. 
Property and other qualifications kept the voting power in the 
hands of a limited class. Thi.s may be judged from the fact 
that in the year named there were only 137,772 voters out of a 
population of 6J millicms. Jn April 1894 the new electoral law 
altered the whole system. The proi>erty qualification was 
removed and every i 3 elgian was given one vote on attaining 
twenty-five years of age and after one year's residence in his 
commune. At the same time tlic principle of multiple votes for 
certain f|Uiilifications was introduced. The Belgian citizen on 
reaching the age of thirty-five, providing he is married or is a 
widower with legitimate offspring and pays five francs of direct 
taxes, gets a sec< md vote. Two extra v( lies are given for qualifica- 
tions of pro])erty, olTicial status or university diplomas. 7 'he 
maximum voting power of any individual is three votes. In 
1904 there were 1,581/49 voters, piisse.ssing 2,467/)6(> votes. 
TJiis system of [ilur^ voting has proved a success. It does not, 
however, satisfy the Sociidists, whose formula is one man, one 
vote. 'J’lie final change in the .system of jiarliamenlary elei'tions 
was made in 1899- 1900, when projxjrtional representation was 
introduced. Proportional representation aims at the protection 
<if minorities, and its working out is a little intricate, or at all 
events dilTu'ult to describe. I'he following has been accepted 
as a clear definition of wluit proportional repre.se *n tat ion is : — 
“ Juich electoral district has the numh(*r of its members appor- 
tioned in at:cordance with the toUl strength of each party or 
jiolitical programme in that district. As a ruhi tiiere are only the 
three chief ^xirties, viz. (atbulic, J..iheral and Socialist, but the 
presence of ('at)iolic-J )emocrats or some other new faction may 
increase the total to four or even fivi*. 'I'he number of seats to 
lx; filled is divicleil by the number of parties or caiulidates, and 
then they an*, distributed in the proportion of the total followers 
or voters of each. 'I'he .smalh'sl minority is thus sure of one 
seat." An illustration may make this clearer. In an electoral 
district with 32,000 votes which returns eight deputies, four 
parties send up ranfliilates, h;t us say, eight (alholics, eight 
LilxTals, eight Socialists and one Catholic- Democrat. The 
result of the voting is, if), 000 Calholie voti*.'^, 9000 Liberal, 4500 
Socialist, and 2500 (.'at hulic- Democrat. The si;ats would, there- 
fore, be apportioned as follows: four (latholic, two Liberal, one 
Socialist ami one Catholic- iVmocrat. 

'rhe king has one right which other constitutional rulers do 
not possess. He can initiate pro)xjsals for new lavv.s (prajeis de 
hi). He is also charged with the executive power 
vvhidr he delegate.^ to a l abinel composed of ministers 
c:hose2i from the partv’ representing the majority 
in the chumlx'r. Down to 1884 the Liberal party bad held 
power with very few interv;d.s since 1840. 'I'he (,'atholic party 
succeeded to ofiice in 1884. The ministers represent depart- 
ments for finance, foreign affairs, coh^nies, justice*, the interior, 
sciem-e and arts, war, railways, po.^l.s and telegraphs, agri- 
culture. public works, and industry and labour. 'I'he minister 
hir war is generally a soldier, the others are civilians. 
Ministers may be members of either chamber and enjoy the 
privilege of being !dlowx*d to speak in both. Sometimes one 
niinister will hold several portfolios at the same time, hut such 
cases are rare. 

'Fhe kingdom is divided into nine provinces which are sub- 
divideil into 342 cantons and 2623 communes. The provinces 
arc governed by a governor ruiminated by the king, the canton 
is a judicial division for marking the limit of live jurisdiction of 
each ;ifgf de paix, and the commune is the administrative unit, 
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possessing self-government in all local matters. For each com- | 
mune of 5000 inhabitants or over, a burgomaster is appointed by 
the communal council whic:h is chosen by the electors 
of the commune. As three years’ residence is re- 
muttet. " quired these electors are fewer in number than those 
for the legislature. In iqoa there were 1,146,482 
voters with 2,007,704 votes, the principles of multiple votes, 
with, however, a maximum of four votes xmd proportional 
representation, being in force for communal as for legislative 
elections. 

Religion . — The constitution provides for absolute liberty of 
conscience and tht;re is no sUite religion, but the people are 
almost to a man Roman Catholics. It is computed that Uktc 
are 10,000 Protestants (half English) and 5000 Jews, and that 
all the rest are Catholics. The government in 1004 voted nearly 
7,000,000 francs in aid of the religious establishments of, and 
the benevi^lent institutions kept up by, the Roman Church. 
'Hie grant to other cults amounted to iiS.ooo francs, but small 
as this sum may appear it is in due proportion to the relative 
numbers of each creed. The hierarchy of the ('hurch of Rome 
in Belgium is composed of the archbishop of Malines, and the 
bishops of l.iege, Ghent, Bruges, 'lournai and Namur. 'Hie 
archbisliop receives £800, and the bishops fi^oo apiece from the 
state yearly. The pay of the village cure averages £80 a year 
and a house. Be.sides the regular clergy there are the members 
of the numerous monastic and conventual bmises establi.shed in 
Belgium. They are engaged princi[)ally in educational and 
eleemosynary work, and the development in such institutions 
is considerable. 

Education — Ldiic^tion is conipiilsorv by law, and is free lor 
tho.se who cannot pay for it. Jn the primary schools insiruciitin 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, Jiislury and geography is obligii. 
lory. In 1904 there were 7092 infant .schools with 850,456 
pupils of both scNcs. Of lhe.se 807,585 did not pay. Primary 
education is supposed to continue till the age of fourteen, but in 
practice it slops at twelve for all wht» clu not intend to pa.ss 
thnuigb the middle schools, which i.s e.ssenlial for all persons 
.seeking state employment of any kind. 'I he middle schools 
have one f)rivilt’gc*. riuy can gi\'c a cTrtific*ate cjualilying 
scholars for a mastership in the primary schools, which arc 
under tin* full c'onlrol of the c uinmunes. 'Vhese ap[K)inlinents 
arc' always besU>w(*d on local fa\ourites. "Hie pay of a school- 
ma.ster in a small ('omnmne is only 3(^48, and in a large town £i)(i, 
with a maximum ranging from jfSo to £152 after twenty-four 
years’ service. It is iberefore c-l(‘ar that no vctv high qualifier- 
iicms could be expected fn»m .such a staff, rim c'onirol of the 
state comes in to the extent of pro\’i<ling distric t inspec tors 
who vi.'^il the sclioois once a year, and hold a meeting ol the 
teac hers in their district once a c]uarter. In each province there 
is a chief iiisj^ector who is bound to visit each school cmcc in two 
years, and reports direct to the minister of public instruction. 
With rt*gard to the rniclclUr .schools, the govcrninent 1 ms reserved 
the right to apj;oint the teaching staff, unci to premribc the bocdcs 
that are to be u.^ed. 'Hie rcailts of ilic* middle schools are fairly 
.salisfactor\ . .Still better are the Atbeimes Royaux, twenty in 
number, ,hii:h are quite independent of the coinnume and 
subject to otiicial control under llie superior direction of the 
king. Mathematics and classics are tauglit in them and the 
masters arc allowed to take boarders. 'J’lic expenditure of the 
slate on education arnoimLs to about a million .sterling, Jn 
1.S60 the grants were only for little over oiie-cighlh of the toUd 
in 1905. In 1900 51*94 ^!„ of the total population mis illiterate. 
Comiclerable progr(!.ss in the education of the jmople is made 
visible by a comjjarison of the figures of tlirc'e decennial censuses. 
In i.SSo the illiterate were 42*25 and in 1890 57*65, so that 
there was a furtlier marked improvement by 1900. Among the 
provinces WTalloon Belgium i.s better instructed than P'lemish, 
Luxemburg coming first, followed by Namur, Lic^c and Brabant 
in their order. 

Higher instruction is given at the universities and in the 
schocis attacliecl therelcj. 'I'hose at Ghent and Li^c are stale 
universities ; the two othen at Brussels and Louvain are free. 


At Louvain alone is there a faculty of theology. The number of 
students inscribed for the academical year ic)04*-i905 at each 
university was Ghent 891), Liege 1083. Brussels 1083, and 
Louvain 2154, or a grand total of 6008, Li^e is specially 
famed for the technical sdicxils attached to it. fhero are also 
a large number of state-aided schools for special purfioses ; (i) for 
militar>' instniction, thc'rc are the iVc/r Militairc at Brussels, 
the scliool of cadels at Namur, and army .schools at different 
stations, e.g. Bouillon, ivc. For oHicers in the army, there are 
the Ecole de Guerre or staff college ut Hru.ssels with an average 
uttendanee of twenty, a rifling school at Ypres where a course is 
obligatory for the ca\alty and horse arlillen , and for soldiers 
in the arm}^ tltere are regimental schools ami evening classes for 
illiterate .soldiers. (3) For education in the arts, there is the 
Royal .Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, ancl besides this 
famous school of painting there are eight} -four acatieniies for 
I teat'hing drawing througliout the kingdom. In music, th(*re 
j are royal con.servatoires at Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and 
I Jaege. Besides thf'se there are sixty-nine minor conservaloiies. 
(5) For commercial and profi'.ssiorud education, tlicre arc 181 
.schools, 'flui Commen ial Institute of Antwerp deserves special 
notit'e as an excellent school for cle.rks. (4) Among s]>ccial 
schools may be named the three schools of nav igation at Antwerp, 
Osleml and Nieuport. Since the wrick ol the training ship 
“ (\>ni1e d(‘ Smet de Naiyer ” in 1906, it has been decided that a 
i stationary training-ship shall be placed in the Scheldt like the 
1 “ Worcester ’* f>n the 'fhames. .\mong the nmnerons learned 
j societies mav bi‘ mentioned the Belgian Royal Academy founded 
1 in 1760 and revived in rSiS. For the. encouragement of research 
and literary style the goxernmenl awards periodical [irizes which 
are very keenly contested. 

JuKhtr. - I'he administration of justice i.s very fully organized, 
and in thi‘ ('od(‘ Beige, wInVh was carelully compiled Ixitwcen 
1851 and 1856 from the old law.s of the nine provinces leaviMied 
by till* t'ode Napok'on and modern exigencies, the Belgians 
claim that they iiosst'ss an almost perfec t statute-book. 'J'hc 
i courts of law in their order are Cour de Cassation, Cour d'Al^pel, 
( our dc Pramere. Inslaniv, iuid the Jitgc de Paix courts, one 
; for each of the 542 cantons. 'Hie Cour de Cassation has u 
j>eculi4ir judicial sphere. It works automatically, examining 
every judgment to .see if it i.s in stru t accord with the code, 
and where it is not the dccisjon or verdict is simply annulle.d. 
'riiere is only one judge in this court, but he has the as.sistance ot 
a large .staff ol rev i.ser.s. 'Phe Cour dc ( 'assutton never tiie.s a case 
itself exce[)t wJien a mini.ster of state is the accused. The 
pre.sident ol this tribunal is the highest legal functionary in 
Belgium. There an- three courts ot appeal, viz. at Brus.sels, 
(ilicut and J-iege. At Brussel.s there are lour separate chambers 
or tribunals in the appeal court. Judges of appeal are appointed 
j by the king for life from lists of eligible barristers prepared fry 
j the senate and Ifie couris. Judges can only be removed by the 
I unanimous vote of their brother judges. 'J’here are twi ply-six 
I court.s of jirst instance distributed among the priniipal towns 
I of the kingfiorn, and in .Antwerj), (ilient and Liege there are 
: l>esides spceial trib.iiuils tor the seltlcincnl ol commercial cases. 
' Uf course there is the right ol appeal from the de' isioris of these 
tribunals us well as ol the regular courts. Finally the 542 Juge 
dc Pnix courts resemble Brili.sh county courts, (.'riminul ca.sesare 
tried by (i) the TrihunouK de Poha\(2) 7 rihunauxCorrecJionnelSf 
(5) and the ('ours d'yts^isis, 'J'he last are held as the length of 
tlie calendar recjiiircs. C apital puni.sljnierit is retained on lilt* 
statute, but is never enforeed, the priMUier on whom .sentence 
of deatii is pas.sed in due form in open court being relegated to 
imprisonment for life in .si»litary c onrme.ment and perpetual 
silemce. The chief prisons aie at J^juvain, (>henl and St tiille.s 
(Briis.sels), and the last named serves ax a house of detention. 
At Mcrxplas, near the Dutch frontier, is the agric ultural criniiruil 
colony at which an average number of two ihousund pri.soiic-.rs are 
kept employed in comjiarative liberty within the radiu.s of the 
convict .settlement. 

Pauperism.-’' For the relief of pauperism tiierc are a limited 
number of houses of mendicity, in which inmates are received, 
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and houses of refuge for night shelter. At the higuinages of 
Ghent and Bruges women and girls able to contribute a specified 
sum towards their support are given a home. 

National Finance , — ^Thc budget is submitted to the chambers 
by the minister of finance and passed by them. The revenue 
and expenditure were in the years stated as follows : — 

Vear. Revenue. 

1H80 . . . 394.215.932 francs 

. . J95.730.445 .. 

^903 . . , 632,416.810 

The revenue is made up from taxc.s^ including customs, tolls, 
including returns from railway traffic, &c., and the balance comes 
from various revenues, return of capital, loans, &c. The following 
are the principal items of expenditure (1903): - 

Service of cli'bt .... 1.43,0^15.352 francs 
Sovereign, wnatr. chaml)er, Ac. 5,289,087 

Departments, foreign office 3-75* /*36 .. 

,. agriculture *2.253.957 

,, railway.s . . 165.08^1,0*19 

finance . . 34,479.674 

industry . . i 9 , 905 . 5 ''i<* 

.. war .... 63.972.473 

.. public instruction 31,790,105 

justice . 27.if>8,032 

Minor items ..... 4,179,046 „ 

Total . 510,949,970 

1 ’he difference is made up of ** special expenditure.” The total 
debt in English money may lx* put at 126 millions sterling, which 
requires for interest, sinking fund and service almut 51/ millions 
sterling annually. 'J'he rate of interest on all the loan.s extant 
3 %i except on one loan of 219,959,632 francs_, which jmys 
only sj 

Army and National Pefence. —The army is <lividcd into the 
regular army, the gendarmerie, and tlie garde civiqtie. 'Phe 
Belgian regular army is thus composed : infantry^ one regiment 
of carabiniers, one of grenadiers, three of chasseurs a pied, and 
fourteen of the line, all the.se regiments having 3 or 4 active 
and 3 or 4 reserve Imttalions apiet'c ; cavalry, two regi- 
ments of guides, two of chasseurs a cheval, and four of lancers, 
all light cavalry ; artillery, four horse, thirty field, and seventy 
siege batteries on ai'tive service ; engineers, 140 officers and 
2000 men. The train or commissariat has only 30 officers 
and ()oo men on the permanent establishment. Uelgium 
retains the older form of con.scription, and has not adopted the 
system of “ universal service.’* 'Phe annual levy is small and 
substitution is permitted. In 1904 the number in.scrilwd for 
service was 64,042. Of these only 12,525 were enrolled in the 
army, and of that numlKT 1421 were volunteers, who took an 
engagement on receipt of a premium. The efTc('live strength of 
the army in i<)<54 with the colours was 3406 officers and 40.382 
men. To this total has to lx* added the men on the active list, 
but either absent on leave or allowed to return to civil life, 
numlM.Ting 70,043. It is assumed that on mobilization these 
men are immediately available. The reserve consists of 181 
officers ami 58,014 men, so that the total strength of the Belgian 
army is 3587 officers and 168,439 men. Ifie field force in war is 
organized in four infantiy^ and two cavaliy' divisions, the lota! 
strength being about 100,000. 'Phe ])eare effective has not varied 
much siTvre 1870, but the total paper strength is 75,000 more 
than in that year. In the years 1900-1904 it increased by 8000 
men. The gendarmerie is a mounted force composed of men 
picked for Iheir physique and divided into three divisions. It 
numlx*rs 67 officers and 3070 men, hut has no reserv'c. It is in 
every sense a corps d'ilHe, and may be classed as first-rate heavy 
cavalry. 'I'hc total strength of the garde civique in 1905 wras 
35.102, to which have to be added 8532 volunteers belonging to 
the thorps of older formation, service in which counts on a par 
with the gofde cmque. Some of the latter regiments, especially 
the artillery, would rank with British volunteers, but the ma.ss 
of the garde civique does not pretend to possess military value. 
It is a defence against sedition and socialism. Tlie defence of 


Expenditure. 

382,908,429 francs 
410.383.402 
^> 27 . 975 . 5^>8 .. 


Belgium depends on five fortified positions. The fortified position 
and camp of Antwerp represents the true base of the national 
defence. Its detached forts shelter the city from bombardment, 
and so long as sea communication is open with England, Antwerp 
would be practically impregnable. Liege with twelve forts and 
Namur with nine forts are the fortified ietes de font protecting 
the two most important passages of the Meuse. ITie forts are 
constructed in concrete with armoured cupolas. Termonde on 
the Scheldt and Diest on the Dender are retained as nominally 
fortified positions, but neither could resist a regular bombard- 
ment for more than a few hours, as their casemates are not 
bomb-proof. 

The training camp of the Belgian army is at Beverloo in the 
province of Limburg, and at Braschact not far from Antwerp 
are ranges for artillery as well as rifle practice. The Belgian 
officer is technically as well trained and educated a.s any in 
Europe, but he lacks practical experience in military service. 

Mines and Industry . — The principal mineral produced in 
Belgium is coal. I'his is found in the Borinage district near 
Mons and in the neighbourhood of Liege, but the working of an 
entirely new coal-field, which promises to attain vast dimensions, 
wiLs commenced in 1906 in the Campine district of the province 
of Limburg. The coal mines of Belgium give employment to 
nearly 150,000 persons, and for some years the average output 
has exceeded 22,000,000 tons. Other minerals arc iron, manganc.se, 
lead and zinc. The iron mines produce much less than formerly, 
and the want of iron is a grave defect in Belgian prosperity, as 
alKnit£5,ooo,ooosterling worthof iron has to imported annually, 
chiefly from Freix'li I.orraine. The ('hief metal industry of ihe 
country is represented b)" the iron and steel works of Charleroi 
and Li^ge. Belgium is particularly rich in quarries of marble, 
granite and slate. Ghent is the capital of the textile industry, 
and all the towns of Flanders arc actively engaged in producing 
wcK)llcn and cotton materials and in lace manufacture. The 
bulk of the [xipulation is, however, engaged in agriculture, 
and the extent of land unflcr cultivation of all kinds is alx>ut 
6J million acres. 

Commerce.- The trade returns for 1904 were as follows : — 
Tmpitrts 

Cicii<*ral Commerce ..... 4,426,400,000 fnincf* 

Special Commeree (indiided in General 

Cxjminerce) ..... 2,782,200,000 „ 

Exports — 

Gcuenil Cumiiieice ..... 3,849,100,000 

Special Ctimmerce (included in General 

roniriierc<*) ..... 2,183,300.000 

I’he general commerce includes goods in transit across Belgium, 
the .special <x>mmerce takes into account only the produce and 
the consumption of Belgium itself. 1 'he trade of Belgium has 
more than trebled as regard.s lioth imports and exports since 
1870. The following table shows the amount of exports and im- 
ports between Belgium and the more important foreign states : 



Iin|K)rts. 

Exjxirts. : 

Franci' 

465,684,000 francs 

346,670,000 francs 

Germany . 

351,025.000 

505 473 .‘^ ^ 

England 

335.404.000 

392.324.000 

tlolland 

240.H73.*ioo 

2^)8.781,000 

UnitiHl States 

222,301,000 

86,324.000 

Russia 

212.1 IQ.OOO 

26,67i,cX)o 

Argentina 

198.913.cKK) 

4i.5o8,fX>o 

British India 

141.669.000 

25,86o.cx>o 

Rumania . 

102,174.000 

3 . 94 ‘^-Of>n 

Aiislmlia . 

58.190.cxK) 

12.087,000 

Congo State 

53,ioo.<x)0 

i4.aj9,ooo 

China 

8.77C).ocx) 

25,546.000 


In the relative magnitude of the annual value of its commerce 
excluding that in transit, Belgium stands sixth among the nation’ 


of the world, following Great Britain, the United States, Germany 
France and Holland. The principal imports are food sunplie 
and raw material such as cotton, wool, silk, flax, hemp ana jutf 


Among minerals, iron ore, sulphur, copper, coal, tin, lead an* 
diamonds are the most imported. The exports of greatest valu 
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are textiles, lace, coal, coke, briquettes, glass, machinery, railway 
material and fire arms. 

Shippingand Navigation, — Belgium has no state navy, although 
various proposals have been made from time to time to establish 
an armed flotilla in connexion with the defence of Antwerp. 
The state, however, possesses a certain number of steamers. 
In 1904 they numbered sixty-five of 99,893 tons. These steamers 
are cliiefly employed on the passenger route between Ostend 
and Dover. The total number of vessels entering the only two 
ports of Belgium which carry on ocean commerce, namely 
Antwerp and Ostend, in 1904 was 7650 of a tonn«ige of 10,330,127. 
Among inland ports that of Ghent is the most important, 1127 
ships of a tonn^e of 786,362 having entered the port in 1904. 
The corresponding figures for ships sailing from the two ports 
first named were in the same year 7642 and tonnage 10,298,405. 
The figures from Ghent were 1128 and 787,173 tons. Whereas 
the lines of steamers from Ostend are chiefly with Dover and 
Ixindon, those from Antwerp proceed to all parts of the world. 
A steam service was established in 1906 from Hull to Bruges l)v 
Zeebrugge and the ship ainal. 

Internal Communications.— The internal communications of 
Belgium of every kind are excellent, 'rhe roads outside the 
jirovince of Luxemburg and Namur arc generally paved. Jn 
the provinces named, or in other words, in the r(‘gion south 
of the Meuse, the roads are macadamized. The total length of 
roads is alxiut 6000 m. When Belgium became a separate state 
in 1830 tiiey were loss than one-third of this total. There arc 
about 2900 m. of railways, of which upwards of 2500 m. arc 
state railways. It is of interest to note that the state railways 
derived a revenue of 249,355 francs (or nearly £10,000) from 
the penny tickets for the admission of non- travellers to railway 
stations. Besides the main railways there are numerous light 
railways {rhemins de fvr vicinaux), of a total length Jipproacfiing 
2500 m. There are also electric and steam tramways in all 
the principal cities, 'fhe total of navigable waterways is given 
as 1360 m. Posts, telegraphs and telephones are exclusively 
under state management and form a government department. 

Banks and Money . — 'Phe principal hanking institution is the 
Banque Nationale which issues the hank notes in current use. Jn 
1904 theaverage value of notes in circulation was 645 ,989,1 00 francs. 
The rate of discount was 3 % throughout the whole of the year. 

The mintage of Belgian money is carried out by a directeur 
de la fabrication who is nominated by and responsible to the 
government. The gold coins are for 10 and 20 francs, silver 
for half francs, francs, 2 francs and 5 francs. Nickel money is 
for 5, 10 and 20 centimes, and the copper coinage has l)een 
withdrawn from circulation. 

ArTHORiTiES. -Amntairr sttUistufoe tie la Ticlf^iqne (n)05) ; Bdl- 
Jons and (iodemne. La Coosittuitan htlffc (Brussels, 1880) ; La Bclfiiatte 
xHustvee (Brussels. 1878- 1882) ; Le^ Landcctes helves (liriis.M*ls, i8<)8) ; 
Annalcs dtt patlemcnt hetfre for each year ; llel^tan Life in Town and 
Countiy, “ Our Neij(hl)ours ” Se^c•^^ (l.ondon, i<)04). For geoloj^y see 
C, ncwal(|uc, Prodrome d*une description piologique de la Belgique 
(Brussels. 1880) ; M. Mourhni, Gtolope de la Pelgitnte (Brussels. 
i88« 1881) ; F. L. Cornet and A. J^riarl, “ Sur Ic lelief du sol eii 
Belgique ap res Ics temps ]ial<*fJzo ques.” Ann. Soc. (liol. Iiclf>. vol. iv., 
1877. py». 71-115, pis. v.>xi. (see also other pajiers by the samt* 
authors in the same journal) ; J. Gosselet, L' Ardtnne (Paris. 1888) ; 
M. Bertrand, " Iitiidc.s sur le’ bas.sin houiller du nord ct sur le 
Boulonnais." Ann. des mines, ser, ix. vol. vi. (Mem.), pp. 5t>9-035 
1894 ; C. Malaise, " litat actuel de nos connaissances sur Ic siliirien 
de la Belgique.” .'Inn. Soc. G^ol, Belg. vol. xxv., i9fK>-i<^i, pp. 170- 
221 ; H. Forir. *' Bibliographic des stages laekenien, le<lien, wein- 
m^licn, asschien, tongnen, rupdlien ct bolderie.n el des d6|>6ts 
tertiaircs de la haute et moyenne Belgique,” tbid. pp. 22 y seq. 

/ I ^ ^ TJ \ 


llic political severance of the northern and southern Nether- 
lands may he conveniently dated from the opening of the year 
T579. By the signing of the league of Arra.s (5th of January) 
the Walloon “ Malcontents declared their adherence to tfie 
cause of Catholicism and their loyalty to the Spanish king, and 
broke away definitely from the northern provinces, who Ixiund 

' Sec for earlier hi.story Netherlands, Flanders, Brabant, 
LiJ-oe. Stc. 
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themselves by the union of Utrecht (29th of January) to defend 
their rights and liberties, political and religious, against all 
foreign potentates. Braliant and Flanders were still indeed under 
the control of the prince of Orange, and through his 
influence accepted in 1 582 the duke of Anjou as their Maparm^ 
sovereign. The French prince was actually inaugurated otiiia 
duke of Brabant at Antwerp (February 1 582) and count JJ^**** 
of Flanders at Bruges (July), but' his misconduct mtham 
sf^edily led to his withciraw'al from the Nctherland.s, 
and even before the assrissination of Orange (July 

1584) the authority of Philip had been prarlically restored 
throughout the tw^o provinces. I his had been achieved by the 
military .skill and statesmanlike alnlities of Alexander 
Farncse, f>rin<T of Parma, appointed governor- panaHe^^ 
general on the death of Don John of Austria, on the prtncaot 
isl of October 1578. Farnese first won by promise.s Parma, 
and blandishments the confidtMice of the Walloons, 
always jealous of the predominance of the ” Flemish ” 
provinces, and then proceeded to make himself master of Brabant 
and Flanders l)\' force ol arms. In suct ession Ypres, Mechlin, 
Ghent, Brussels, ami finally Antwerp (17th of August 

1585) fell into his hands. I^hilip had in the southern 
Netherlands attained his object, and Belgium was 
henceforth (atholic and Spanish, but at the expense of its 
progress and prosyierih'. 'Jbousamis of ils inhabitants, and 
tho.se the most enterprising and intelligent, tied from the Inquisi- 
tion, and made their homes in th(‘ Dutch republic or in Kngland. 
All f'ommeree and industry was at a standstill ; grass grew in 
the streets of Bruges and Ghent ; and the trade of Antwerp was 
transferred to Amsterdam. On Parma’s tlealh (3rd of December 
1 592) the archduke I'rnest of Austria was appiointed governor- 
general, hut he died after a short tenure of ofliee (20th of hebriiary 
1 595) and was at the beginning of 151)6 suei ceded by his younger 
brother the cardinal archduke Albert. Philij) wa.s now nearing 
hi.s end, and in 1598 he gave his eldest daughter Isabel 

in marriage to her cousin the archduke Albert, and 
erected the Netherlands into a sovereign slate under oovarwlgaa 
their joint rule. The advent of the new .sovereigns, attha 
officially known as ” the an hdiikes,” though greeted 
w'ith enthiisia.sm in the Belgii' provinces, was kK>ked 
upon with suspicion l>v thi* Dutch, who were as firmly re.solved 
as ever to uphold their independence, 'fhe ehicl military 
event of the early years of their reign was theliatUcof Nieuport 
(jndof July 1600), in which Maurice of Nassau defeated 
the archduke Albert, and the siege of Ostend, which 
after a three years’ heroii' defencij was surrendered tract. 
(20th of September 1604) to the archduke’s general, 

Spinola. The Dutch, however, being masters of the .sea, kept 
the coast closely blockaded, and through sheer exhaustion the 
king of Spun and the archdukes were (ompelled to 
agree to a Inice for twelve years (olh of Afiril ^>09) 
witli the United IVovinces “ in the c afxieity of free auktu, 
states over which Albert and Isalxd made no preten- 
.sion.‘.” During the period of the Iruee the archdukes, who were 
wi.se and statesmanlike rulers, did their utmost to restore pros- 
perity to their country and to improve its internal 
condition. Unfortunately they wen childless, and 
the inslniment of cession of 151^8 provided that in aouthem 
case they should die without issue, the Netherlands Stihtr* 
should revert to the crown of Spain. 'Phis revension 
actually took place. Albert died in 1621 , just before the 
renewal of the war with the fnitch, and IsaM in 1633. 

The Belgic provinces therefore pas.sed under the rule of Philip IV., 
and were henceforth known as the Spanish Netherlands. 

This connexion with the declining fortunes of Sfiain was 
disastrous to the welMieing of the Belgian people, lor during 
many years a close alliance iKiund together fVance and the 
United Provinces, and the Southern Netherlands were exposed 
to attack from lioth sides, and constantly suflered 
from the ravages of hostile armies. 'J'he cardinal arch- ptartmttt, 
duke Ferdinand, governor-general from 1634* 1641, waa 
a capable ruler, and by his military skill prevented in a succession 

in. 22 
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Of campaigns the forces of the enemy from overrunning the 
country. On the 30th of January 1648, Spain concluded a 
separate peace at Munster with the Dutch^ by which Philip IV. 
ft I da« renounced all his claims and rights over the 

cottL» United Provinces, and made many concessions to them. 
eMiMM Among these was the closing of the Scheldt to all ships, 
dause which was ruinous to the commerce of the 
Belgic provinces, by cutting them off from their only 
access to the ocean. Thus they remained for a long 
course of years without a seaport, and in the many wars that 
broke out between Spain and France were constantly exposed, 
as an outlying Spanish dependency, to the first attack, and peace 
when it came was usually purchased at tlie cost of some part of 
Belgian territory. By the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) Artois 
(except St Omer and Aire) and a numfxjr of towns in 
cMioao/ Flanders, Hainaut, and Luxemburg were ceded to 
France. Subsequent French conquests, confirmed by 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), took away Lille, 
Douai, Charleroi, Oudenarde, Coutrai and Toumai. 
These were, indeed, partly restored to llelgium by the peace of 
Nijmwegen (1679) ; but on the other hand it lost Valenciennes, 
Nieuport, St Omer, Ypres and ("harlcmont, which were only in 
part recovered by the peace of Ryswick (1697). 

The internal history of the Belgic provinces has little to record 
during this long period in which the ambition of Louis XIV. to 
possess himself of the Netherlands, in right of his wife the infanta 
Maria Theresa (see Spanish Succession), led to a series of 
invasions and desolating wars. The FrcncL king nmnaged to 
incorporate a large slice of territory upon his northern frontier, 
but his main object was baffled by the steady resistance and able 
statesmanship of William 111 . of England and Holland. Mean* 
while from 1692 onwards hrigliter prospects were opened out to 
the unfortunate Belgians by tlie nomination by the Spanish king 
of Maximilian ICmamu.*), elector of Bavaria, to be governor- 
general with well-nigh sovereign powers. The elector had himself 
a claim to the inheritance as the husband of an Austrian arch- 
duchess, whose mother, the infanta Margaret, was the younger 
sister of the French queen. Maximilian Emanuel was an able 
man, who did his utmost to improve the condition of the countiy, 
Bttortu of attempted to promote trade and restore prosperity 
thooioctor^o the impoverished land by the introduction of new 
QfBmvmria customs laws and other measures, and particularly by 
to promoto i\iQ construction of canals to counteract the damage 
trmdo, Belgian (’ommerce by the closing of the Scheldt, 

The position of tlie elector was greatly strengthened by the 
partition treaty of the 19th of August 1698. Under this instru- 
ment the signatory powers — England, France and Holland-* 
agreed that on the demise of (liarles IL the crown prince of 
Bavaria under his father’s guardianship should be sovereign of 
Spain, Belgium and Spanish America. Uharles IL himself 
shortly afterwards by will appointed tlie Bavarian 
prince heir to all his dominions. The death of the 
mIou. * infant heir a few months later (6th of February 1699) 
unfortunately destroyed any prospects of a peaceable 
settlement of tlic Spanish Succession. Cliarles 11 . was persuaded 
to name as his sole successor, Philip duke of Anjou, the second 
son of the dauphin, and on his death (on the 1st November 1700) 
Louis XIV. took immediate steps to support his grandson’s 
claims, in spite of his formal renunciation of such claims under 
the treaty of the Pyrenees. England and Holland 
juuamm!^ were determined to prevent, however, at all costs the 
acquisition of Belgium by a French prince, and a 
coalition, known as the Grand Alliance, was formed between 
these two powers and the empire to upliold the claims of the 
archduke ('harles, second son of the emperor. 

One ol the first steps of l^uis was to take possession of the 
Netherlands. Tlie hereditai^ feud between the houses of 
Austria and Bavaria induced the elector to take the 
side of France, and he was nominated by Philip V, 
vicar-general of the Netherlands. The unhappy Belgic 
provinces were again doomed for a number ol years to 
be the battleground of contending forcesj and it was on 


Belgic soil that Marlborough won the great victories of Ramilliea 
(1706) and of Oudenarde (1708), by which he was enabled to drive 
the French armies out of the Netherlands and to carry the war 
into French territory. At the general peace concluded at 
Utrecht (nth of April 1713) the long connexion between Belgium 
and Spain was severed, and this portion of the Bur- - 

gundian inheritance of Charles V. placed under the 
sovereignty of the Habsburg claimant, who had, by 
the death of his brother, become the emperor Charles VI. The 
Belgic provinces now came for a full century to be known as the 
Austrian Netherlands. Yet such was the dread of 
France and the enfeebled state of the country that AmatrUm 
Holland retained the privilege, wiiich had been con- N0thmr» 
ceded to her during the war, of garrisoning the principal 
fortresses or Barrier towns, on the French frontier, and her 
right to close the navigation on the Scheldt was again ratified by 
a European treaty. The beginnings of Austrian sovereignty 
were marked by many collisions between the representatives 
of the new rulers and the States General, and provincial “ states,” 
Despite their troubled history and long subjection, 
tlie Belgic provini'es still retained to an unusual 
degree their local liberties and privileges, and more Boigimm. 
espt‘cially the right of not being taxed, except by the 
express consent of the states. The marquis de Pri6, who (as 
deputy for Prince Eugene) was the imperial governor from 1719 
to 1726, encountered on the part of local authorities and town 
gilds vigorous resistance to his attempt to rule the Netherlands 
as an Austrian dependency, and he was driven to take strong 
measures to assert his authority. He selected as his 
victim a powerful popular leader at Brussels, Francis 
Anneesens, syndic of the gild of St Nicholas, who Aanoaaaam. 
beheaded on the 19th of September 1719, His name 
is remembered in Belgian annals as a patriot martyr to the 
cause of liberty. Tlie administration of de Trie was not, however, 
without its redeeming features. He endeavoured to create at 
Osteud a seaport, capable in sunte measure to take tlie place of 
Antwerp, and in 1722 a Chartered (k)inpany of Ostend 
was erected for the purpose ol trading in the East and comM^ 
West Indies (see O.stknu). The determined hostility otOatomd. 
of tlie Dutch rendered the promising scheme futile, 
and after a precarious struggle for existence, Charles VI., in order 
to gain the assent of the United Provinces and Great Britain to 
the Prajpnatic Sanction (q,v,), suppressed tlie Company in 1731. 

For sixteen years (1725-1741) the archduchess Mary Elizabeth, 
sister of the emperor, filled the post of governor-general. Her 
rule was marked by the restoratitin of the old form 
of administration under the three councils, and was dtiehoaa 
a period of general tranquillity. She died (1741) in Mary 
the Netherlands, and the empress -queen, Maria 
Theresa, who had succeeded under the Pragmatic Sanction to 
the Burgundian domains of her father about a year before, 
appointed her brother-in-law, Charles of Lorraine, to be governor- 
general in her aunt’s place, and he retained that post, to the great 
advantage of Belgium, for nearly forty years. He 
was deservedly known as the “ Good Governor.” 

The first years of his administration were stormy. 

During the Austrian W’^ar of Succession the country was conquered 
by the French, and for two years Marshal Saxe bore the title of 
governor-general, but it was restored to Austria by the peace of 
Aix-la-ChapeUe (1748). Belgium was undisturbed by the Seven 
Years’ War (i 75^1 763), and during the long peace which followed 
enjoyed considerable prosperity. Charles of Lorraine thoroughly 
identified himself with the best interests of the country, and was 
the champion of its liberties, and though he had at times to make 
a stand against the imperialistic tendencies of the chancellor 
Kaunitz, hk was able to rely on the steady support of the empress, 
who appreciated the wise and liberal policy of her brother-in-law. 
Although the Scheldt was still closed, Charles endeavoured by 
a large extension of the canal system to facilitate commerci^ 
intercourse, he encouraged agriculture, and was successful in 
restoring the prosperity of the country. He also did much for 
the advancement of learning, founding, among other institution^ 
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the Academy of Science, and he oonsistently restrained the undue 
intervention of the church in secular affairs, and placed re- 
strictions upon the accumulation of property in the hands of 
religious bodies. 

The death of Charles of Lorraine preceded only by a few 
months that of Maria Theresa, whose son Joseph 11 . not only 
appointed his sister, the archduchess Maria Christine, 
governor-general, but visited Belgium in person and 
j^pA/i. showed a great and active interest in its affairs. 

Here as elsewhere in his dominions his intentions 
were excellent, but hi.s reforming zeal outran discretion, and his 
hasty and self-opinionated interferences with treaty rights and 
traditional privileges ended in provoking opposition and disaster. 
Finding the United Provinces hampered by a war with England, 
he seized the opportunity to try to get rid of the impediments 
placed upon Belgian development by the Barrier and other 
treaties with Holland. He was able to compel the Dutch to 
withdraw their garrisons from the Barrier towns, but was wholly 
unsuccessful in his high-handed attempt to free the navigxition 
of the vScheldt. These efforts to coerce the Dutch, though 
marred by partial failure, were, however, calculated to win for 
Joseph 11 . popularity \vith his Belgian subjects ; but it was far 
otherwise with his policy of internal reform. He offended the 
states by seeking to sweep away many of their inherited privilege's 
and to change the timc-lionoured, if somewhat obsolete, system 
of civil government. He further excited the religious feelings 
of the people against him, by his edict of Tolerance (1780), and 
his later attempts at the reform of clerical abuses, which were 
pronounced to be an infraction of the Joyous Entry (see Joyeusk 
Entree). Fierce oppo.sition was aroused. M umbers of mal- 
contents left the country and organized thcm.selves as a military 
force in Holland. As the discontent became more general, the 
insurgents returned, took several forts, defeated the 
ISlbmn j, Austrians at Turnhout, and overran the country, 
fvvoft. ^ December 1789, the people of Brussels 

rose against the Austrian garrison, and compelled it tc» 
capitulate, and, on the 27th, the states of Brabant declared 
their independence. The other provinces followed and, on the 
irth of January 1790, the whole formed themselve.s into an 
independent state, under tlie name of the “ Belgian United 
States.'^ A few weeks later, on the 20th of February, Joseph 11 . 
died, his end hastened by chagrin at the utter failure of his w'cll- 
meant efforts, and was succeeded by Leopold II. 

The new' emjieror at oncx? took steps to re-assert, if possible, 
his authority in Belgium without having recourse to anncfl 
Leopold iL offered the states, if the people would return 

pacMloa to their allegiance, the restoration of their ancient 
constitution and a general amnesty. This, however, 
country, views of the popular party, who, under 

the leadership of an advocate named Van der Noot, had posse.s- 
sion of the reins of power, and were uplifted by their success. 
The terms offered in an imperial proclamation were rejected, 
and preparations were made to resist coercion by the levee en 
masse of a national army. When, however, in November 1790, 
a powerful Austrian force entered the country, there was prac- 
tically little opposition to its advance. The popular leaders 
fled, the form of government, as it existed at the end of the 
reign of Maria 'Fheresa, and an amnesty for past offence.s was 
proclaimed ; a superficial pacification of the revolted provinces 
was effected, and Austrian rule re-established. It was destined 
to be short-lived. In 1702 the armies of revolutionary France 
assailed Austria at her weakest point by an invasion of Belgium. 
The battle of Jemappes (7th of November) made the French 
Coaquoot niasters of the southern portion of the Austrian 
dBoim Netherlands ; the battle of Fieurus (26th of June 1794) 
Mlum by put an end to the rule of the Habsburgs over the Belgic 
“®™**®l** provinces. The treaty of Campo Formio (1797) and 
the subs^uent treaty of Lun6ville (1801) confirmed the con- 
querors in the possession of the country, and Belgium became 
an integral part of France, being governed on the same footing, 
rcceivii^ the Code Napdion, and sharing in the fortunes of the 
Republic and tlie Empire. After the fall of Napmleon and the 


conclusion of the first peace of Paris (30th of May 1814) 
Bel^um was indeed for some months placed under the ad- 
ministration of an Austrian governor-general, but it . . 

was shortly afterwards united with Holland to form jtMUM 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. The sovereignty emt 
of the newly formed state was given to the prince of Belgium 
Orange, who mounted the throne (23Td of March 1815) 
under the title of William 1. The congress of Vienna '• 

(31st of May 1815) determined the relations and fixed the 
boundaries of the kingdom ; and the new constitution was pro- 
mulgated on the 24th of August following, the king taking the 
oath at Brussels on the 27th of September. 

From this date until the Belgian revolt of 1830, the history 
of Holland and Belgium is that of two portions of one political 
entity, but in the relations of those two portions were 
to be found from the very outset fundamental causes JJJJ* 
tending to disagreement and separation. The Dutch 
and Belgian jirovinccs of the Netherlands had for one. hundred 
and tliirty years passed through totally different experiences, 
and had driftccl farther and farther apart from one another 
in character, in habits, in ideas and above all in religion. In 
the south the policy of Alva and Philip II. had been wholly 
successful, and the Belgian people, Flemings and Walloons alike, 
were perhaps more devoted to the (^tholic faith than any other 
in liurope. On the other hand the incorporation of the country 
for two decades in the French republic and empire had left deep 
traces on a consideral^le section of the population, the French 
language was commonly spoken and was exclusively used in 
the law courts and in all public proceedings, and French political 
theories had made many converts. The Fundamental law 
promulgated by William 1 . arou.sed strong oppositiem among 
lx)th th(‘ (^tliolic* and Liberal parties in Belgium. The large 
powers granted to the king under the new constitution disf)lense(J 
the Lilierals, who saw in its provi.sion only a disguised form of 
personal government. The principle of liberty of worship and of 
the pre.ss, which it laid clown, was .so offensive to the ('atholics 
that the bishops condemned it publicly, and in the Doctrinal 
Judgment actually forbade their fUH:ks to take the oath. 'I'he 
“ close and complete union,” which was stipulated under the 
treaty of 1 8 14, began under unfavourable auspices. N everthelcss 
llie difficulties might liave been .smoothed away in the course 
of time, had the Belgians felt that the Dutch wen' treating 
them in a fair and conciliatory spirit. 'I'liis, despite the un- 
doubtedly good intentions of the king, was far from being the 
case. Belgium was regarded too much in the light of an annexed 
territory, handed <)VtT to Holland as compensation for 
the losses sustained by the Dutch in the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars. 'Hie idea that Holland was the 
predominant partner in the kingdom of the Netherlands between 
was firmly rooted in tlie north and naturally provoked 
in the south the feeling that Belgium was b(;ing ex- 
ploitcd for the benefit of the Dutch. The grievances of 
the Belgians were indeed very substantial. The seat of govern- 
ment was in Holland, tlie king was Si Dutchman by birth and 
training, and a ('alvinistic* protestant by religion. 'Ihough the 
population of Belgium was 3,400,000 and that of Holland only 
a little more than 2,000,000 the two countries had ecpial repre- 
sentation in the second chamber of the states-gencral. Prac- 
tically in all important legislative measures affecting the interests 
of the two countries the Dutch government were able to com- 
mand a small but permanent majority. The u.sc of the term 
“ the Dutch Government ” is strictly accurate, for the great 
majority of the public offices were filled by northerners. In 
1830, of the seven members of the ministry only one was a 
Belgian ; in the home department out of 1 1 7 officials 1 1 only 
were Belgians ; in the ministry of war 3 were Belgians out of 
io2 ; of the officers of the army 288 out of 1967. All the public 
establishments, the Bank, the military schools, ^ ^ 

Dutch, That such was the ca.se must not be entirely 
charged to partiality, still Jess to deliberate unfair- 
ness on the part of William 1 . I'hc conduct of the king 
proves that he had a most sincere xigard for the welfare of his 
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Belgian subjects^ and in his choice of measures and men his 
aim was to secure the prosperity of his new kingdom by a policy 
of unification. This was the object he had in view in his attempt 
to make Dutch, except in the Walloon districts, the official 
language for all public and judicial acts, and a knowledge of 
Dutch a necessary qualification for every person entering the 
public service. That the fierce opposition which this attempt 
aroused in the Flemish-speaking provinces was ill- 
quwSioih considered and unwise, is shown by the fact that in 
recent years there has been a patriotic movement 
in these same provinces which has been successful in forcing 
the Belgian government to adopt Flemish (i.^. Dutch) as well as 
French for official usage. This Flemish movement is all in favour 
of establishing close relations with the sister people of the north. 
Moreover it cannot be gainsaid that Belgium during her union 
Btiglaa Holland enjoyed a degree of prosperity that 

proaparity was quite remarkable. The mineral wealth of the 
during iha country was largely developed, the iron manutactures 
union* Li63fe made rapid advance, the woollen manu- 

factures of Verviers received a similar impulse, and many large 
establishments were formed at (Jhent and other places, where 
cotton goods were produced which rivalled those of England and 
surpassed those of France. The extensive colonial and foreign 
trade of the Dutch furnished them with markets, while the 
opening of the navigation of the Scheldt raised Antwerp once 
more to a place of high commercial importance. 'The govern- 
ment also did much in the way of improving the internal com- 
munications of the country, in repairing the roads and canals, 
in forming new ones, in deepening and widening rivers, and the 
like. Nor was the .social and intellectual improvement of the 
people by any means neglected. A now university was formed at 
Li6gc, normal schools for the instruction of teachers were in- 
.stituted, and numerous elementary s<‘hools anri schools for higher 
instruction were established over the country. These measures 
for the furthering of education among the people on the part 
of a government mainly composed of Protestants were received 
with .su.spicion and <li.sfavour l)y the priests, and still more the 
attempts subsequently made to regulate the education of the 
priests themselves. The establishment under the auspices of the 
the king in 1825 of the Philosophical College at Louvain, and 
the requirement that every priest before ordination should 
spend two years in study there, gave great offence to the clerical 
party, and some of the bishop.s were pro.secuted for the violence 
of their dcnimciation.s at this intrusion of the secular arm into 
the religious domain. With the view of terminating the.se 
differences the king in 1827 entered into a concordat with the 
pope, and an agreement was reached with regard to nominations 
to bishoprics, clerical education and other questions, which 
should have satisfied all reasonable men. But in 1828 the two 
extreme parties, the Catholic Ultramontanes and the revolu- 
tionary Lifwrals, in their common hatred to the Dutch r6gime, 
formed an alliance, the unions for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. Petitions were sent in setting fi^rth the Belgian grievances, 
demanding a separate administration for Belgium and a full 
concession of the liberties guaranteed by the constitution. 

Matters were in this state when the nows of the success of the 
July revolution of 1830 at Paris reached Brussels, at this time 
a city of refuge for the intriguing and discontented 
ontbrook siin'ost every country of Europe. The first outbreak 
ofidso. took place on the 25th of Au^^ust, the anniversary 
of the king’s accession. An opera called La Muette, 
which abt)unds in appeals to liberty, was played, and the audience 
were so excited that they rushed out into the street crying, 
'Mmitons Ics Parisiens!” A mob speedily gathered together, 
who proceeded to destroy or damage a numl^r of public buildings 
and the private residences of unpopular officials. The troops 
were few in number and offered no opposition to the mob, but 
a burgher guard was enrolled among the influential and middle- 
class citizens for the protection of life and property. The in- 
telligence of these events in the capital soon spread through the 
provinces ; and in most of the la^c towns similar scenes were 
enacted, beginning with plunderings and outrages, followed 


by the institution of burgher guards for the maintenance of peace. 
The leading men of Brussels were most anxious not to push 
matters to extremities. They demanded the dismissal of the 
specially obnoxious minister, V’^an Maanen, and a separate ad- 
ministration for Belgium. The government, however, could not 
make up their minds what course to pursue, and by allowing 
things to drift ended by converting a popular riot into a national 
revolt. The heir apparent, the prince of Orange (see William II. 
of the Netherlands), was sent on a peaceful mission to Brussels, 
but furnished with such limited powers, as under the circum- 
stances were utterly inadequate. He did his best to get at the 
real facts, and after a number of conferences with the leaders 
became so convinced that nothing but a separate administration 
of the two ct>untrie.s would restore tranquillity that he promised 
to use his influence with his father to bring about that object — 
on receiving assurances that the personal union under the house 
of Orange would be maintained. The king summoned an extra- 
ordinary session of the states-gcneral, which met at the Hague on 
the r3th of September and was opened by a speech from the 
throne, which wa.s firm and temperate, but by no means definite. 
The proceedings were dilatory, and the attitude of the Dutch 
deputies exceedingly exasperating. Tlie result was that the 
moderate party in Belgium quickly lost their influence, and 
those in favour of violent measures prevailed. Meanwhile 
although the states were still sitting at the Hague, an army 
of 14,000 troopis under the command of Prince Frederick, .second 
son of the king, was gradually approaching Brussels. It was 
hoped that the inhabitants would welcome the prince and that 
a display of armed force would speedily re.store order. After 
much unnecessary delay, at a time when prompt action was 
required, the prince on the 23rd of September entered Brussels 
and, with little opposition, occupied the upper or court portion 
of it, but when they attempted to advance into the lower town 
the troops found the streets barricaded and defended by citizens 
in arm.s. Desultory fighting between the soldiers and the 
insurgents continued for three days until, finding that he was 
making no headwa>', the prince ordered a retreat. The news 
.spread like wildfire through the country, and the principal 
towns declared for separation. A provisional government was 
formed at Brussels, which declared Belgium to be an independent 
state, and summoned a national congress to establish a system 
of government. King William now did his utmost to avoid 
a rupture, and sent the prince of Orange to Antwerp to promise 
that Belgium should have a .separate administration ; but it 
was too late. Antwerp was the only important place that re- 
mained in the hands of the Dutch, and the army on retreating 
from Brussels had fallen back on this town. At the end of 
October an insurgent army had arrived before the gates, wdiich 
were opened by the populace to receive them, and the troops, 
under General Clmss^, retired within the citadel. The general 
ordered a bombardment of the town for two days, destroying 
a number of houses and large quantities of merchandise. This 
act served still further to inflame the minds of the Belgians 
against the Dutch. 

A convention of the representatives of the five great pxiwers 
met in London in the beginning of November, at the request 
of the king of the Netherlands, and both sides were jg^ting 
brought to consent to a cessation of hostilities. On the 0 / tbo 
loth of November the National Congress, consi=^ting Nnttonni 
of 200 deputies, met at Brussels and came to three 
important decisions: (i) the independence of the country — 
carried unanimously ; (2) a constitutional hereditary monarchy 
— 174 votes against 13 ; (3) the perpetual exclusion of the 
Orange-Nassau family — i6i votes against 28. On the 20th of 
December the conference of London proclaimed the dissolution 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands, but claimed the right of 
regulating the conditions under which it should take place. 
On the 28th of January 1831, the congress proceeded to the 
election of a king, and out of a number of candidates the choice 
fell on the duke of Nemours, second son of Louis Philippe, but 
he declined the office. Tlie congress then elected Baron Surlet 
de Chokier to the temporal^' post of regent, and proceeded to 
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draw up a constitution on the British parliamentary pattern. The 
constitution expressly declared that the king has no powers 
except those formally assigned to him. Ministers were to l)e 
appointed by him, but be responsible to thecham- 
Th® legislature was composed of two chambers — 
the senate and the chamber of deputies. Both cham- 
bers were elected by the same voters, but senators 
required a property qualification, — the payment of at least 
2000 florins in taxes. Senators and deputies received salaries. 
The franchise was for that time a low one — every one who paid 
at least 20 florins in taxes had a vote. The choice of a king was 
more difficult than that of drawing up a constitution. It was 
desirable that the new sovereign should be able to count upon 
the friendly support of the great powers, and yet not he actually 
a member of their reigning dynasties. It was from fear of 
arousing the susceptibilities of neighl)ouring states, especially 
Great Britain, that Louis Philippe had refused to sanction the 
election of his son. It was for this reason that the name of 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobuig, the widower of Princess Charlotte of 
England, had not been placed among the candidates in January. 
Overtures were, however, made to him, as soon as it was under- 
stood that, as the result of private negotiations at the London 
conference, the selection of this prince would be favourably 
received both by Great Britain and France. Leopold 
signified his readiness to accept the crown after having 
Beigfgaa. first ascertained that he would have the support of 
the great powers in bringing about a satisfactory 
settlement with Holland on those points which he considered 
essential to the security and welfares of the new kingdom. Tht^ 
election took place on the 4th of June, when 152 votes out of ig6, 
four being absent, determined that I.eopold should be proclaimed 
king of the Belgians, under the express condition tliat be would 
accept the constitution and swear to maintain the national 
independence and territorial integrity.’^ Leopold made his 
public entry into Brussels, on the 2xst, and subsequently visited 
other parts of the kingdom, and was everywhere received with 
demonstrations of loydty and resf)ect. 

At this juncture news suddenly arrived that the Dutch were 
preparing to invade the country with a large army. It com- 
prised 45,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry with 72 pieces of artillery, 
while 1-eopold could scarcely bring forward 25,000 men to opf>ose 
it. On the 2nd of August the whole of the Dutch army had 
crossed the frontier ; Leopold collected his forces, such as they 
were, near l^ouvain in order to cover his capital. The two armies 
met on the qth of August. I'he undisciplined Belgians, despite 
the personal efforts of their king, were speedily routed, and 
Leopold and his staff narrowly escaped capture. He, however, 
made good his retreat to the capital, and, on the advance of a 
PYench army, the prince of Orange did not deem it prudent to 
push on farther. A convention was concluded between him 
and the French general, in consequence of which he returned 
to Holland and the French likewi.se recrossed the frontier. 
Leopold now proceeded witli vigour to strengthen his position 
and to restore order and confidence. French officers were 
selected for the training and disciplining of the army, the civil 
list was arranged with economy and order, and reforms were 
introduced into the public service and system of administration. 
He kept on the best of terms, though a Protestant, with the 
Roman Catholic clergy and nobility, and his subsequent marriage 
with the daughter of the French king (9th of August 1^32), 
and the contract that the children of the marriage should be 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith, did much to inspire 
confidence in his good intentions. 

Meanwhile the conference in London had drawn up the 
project of a treaty for the separation of Holland and Belgium, 
which was declared “ to be final and irrevocable.” 
The conditions were far less favourable to Belgium 
r/Mk * hoped, and it was not without much 

heart-burning and considerable opposition, that the 
senate and chamber of deputies gave their assent to them. 
The treaty, which contained 24 articles, was signed on the 
15th of November 1831. By these articles the grand-duchy 


of Luxemburg was divided, but the king of Holland retained 
possession of the fortress of Luxemburg, and also received a 
portion of Limburg to compensate him for the part of Luxemburg 
assigned to Belgium, lire district of Maestricht was likewise 
partitioned, but the fortress remained Dutch. The Scheldt 
was declared open to the commerce of both countries. The 
national debt w^ divided. The powers recognized the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, “ as a neutral state.” 

This agreement was ratified by the Belgian and French 
sovereigns on the 20th and 24th of November, by the British 
on the 6th of December, but the Austrian and Prussian and 
Russian governments, whose sympathie.s were with the 
“ legitimate ” King William rather than with a prince who 
owed his crown to a revolution, did not give their ratification 
till some five months later. Even then King William remained 
obdurate, refused to sign and continued to keep pos.session 
of Antwerp. After fruitless efforts on the part of the great powers 
to obtain his acquiescence, France and Great Britain resolved 
to have recourse to force. On the 5th of November their com- 
bined fleets sailed for the coast of Holbind, and, on the 18th, 
a French army of 60,000 men, under the command of 
Marshal (ierard, crossed the Belgian frontier to besiege pnacb 
Antwerp. The Dutch garrison capitulated on the 
23rd of 1 lecember, and on the 31st the town was handed 
over to the Belgians, and the J^Venerh troops withdrew across 
the frontier. The Dutch, however, still held two forts, which 
enabled them to command the navigation of the Scheldt, and 
these they stubbornly refused to yield. Belgium therefore kc})t 
possession of Limburg and Luxemburg, except the fortress of 
Luxemburg, which as a fortre.ss of the Gcrm«n confederal ion was, 
under the terms of the treaty of Vienna, garrisoned by rriis.sian 
troops. 'I'hesc territories were treated in every way as a part 
of Belgium, and sent representatives to the chambers. Great 
indignation was therefore felt at the idea of giving 
them Up, when Holland (i4tli of March 183S) signified 
its readiness to accept the conditions of the treaty, queat^n. 
The ( hambers argued that Belgium had been induced 
to agree to the twenty-four articles in 1832 in the hope of thereby 
at once terminating all harassing dis|)utcs, but as Holland 
refused then to accept tliem, the conditiems were no longer 
bimling anrl the circumstances were now quite changed. They 
urged that Luxemburg in fact formed an integral purl of Belgium 
and that the pcoplt? were toUiIly opposed to a union with Holland, 
'fhey offered to pay for the territory in dispute, but the treaty 
gave them no right of jmrehase, and the proposal was not enter- 
tained. Addresses were unanimously voted urging 
the king to resist .separation, great t:xcitcrnent w'as 
aroused throughout the country and preparations between 
were made for war. But the firmness oi the allierl Mollnad 
powers and their determination to uphold the c(»n(li- 
tions of the treaty compelled the king most reluctantly 
to submit to the inevitable. 'I'he treaty was signed in London 
on the 19th of Ajiril 1830. It saddl(‘d Belgium with a portion 
of Holland’s del)t, and a seven* financial crisis followed. 

The Bclgiiin re\()lution owed its success to the union of the 
Catholic and LiImtuI parties ; and the king had liccn very careful 
to maintain the alliance betwi ( n thejii. I his continued 
to be the character of the government till 1840, but by 
degrees it had been growing more and more conserva- 
tive, and was giving rise to dissatisfaction. A mini,stry 
was formed on more liberal [)rincipl(;s, liiit it clashed 
with the Catholic arislocrai y, who had the majority in 
the senate. A neutral ministry under M. diaries Noll, ('mb was 
then formed. In 1 842 it carried a new law of primary inst nicl ion , 
which aroused the dislike of the anti-clerical Libt rals. The 
Nothomb ministry retired in 1845. In March 1846 the king 
formed a purely ( atholic ministry, but it was fiero ly attacked by 
the I.ibcrals, who had f<jr several years been steadily organizing. 
A congress was summoned to meet at Brussels (141 h of June 1846) 
composed of delegates from the different Liberal associations 
throughout the country. Three hundred and twenty delegates 
met and drew up an Act of Federation and a programme of 
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reforms. The election of 1847 a majority to the Liberals 
and a purely Liberal ministiy yvsLs formed, and from this date 
Qirwards it has been the constitutional practice in Belgium to 
choose a homogeneous ministry from the party which possesses 
a working majority in the chamber. In 1848 a new electorid 
Bt rat passed, which lowered the franchise to 20 

florins' worth of property and doubled the number of 
electors. Hence it came to pass that Belgium passed 
safely through the crisis of the French revolution of 1848. The 
extreme democratic and socialistic party made with French 
aid some spasmodic efforts to stir up a revolutionary movement, 
but they met with no popular sympathy ; the throne of Leopold 
stood firmly based upon the trust and respect of the Belgian 
nation for the wisdom and moderation of their king. 

The attention of the government was now largely directed to 
the stimulating of private industry and the carrying out of 
public works of great practical utility, such as the extension of 
railways and the opening up of other internal means of com- 
munication. ('ommercial treaties were also entered into with 
various countries with the view of providing additional outlets 
for industrial products. The king also sought as much as 
possible to remove from the domain of politics every irritating 
question, l)elieving that a union of the different parties was most 
for the advantage of the state. In 1850 the question of middle- 
class education was settled. In 1852 the Liberal cabinet was 
overthrown and a ministry of conciliation was formed. A bill 
was passed authorizing the army to be raised to 100,000 men 
including reserve. The elections of 1854 modified the parlia- 
mentaT>' situation by increasing the strength of the Conserva- 
tives ; the ministry resigned and a new one was formed, under 
Pierre de Decker, of moderate Cjitholics and Progressives. In 
1857 the government of M. de Decker brought in a bill to establish 

the liberty of charity,” but in reality to place the administration 
of r harities in the bands of the priesthood, lliis led to a violent 
agitation throughout the kingdom and the military had to be 
called out. Eventually the bill was withdrawn, the ministers 
resigned and a Liberal mini.stry was fonned under M. Charles 
Rogier. In i8bo the communal octrois or duties on articles of 
food brought into the towns was abolished ; in 1863 the naviga- 
tion of the Schc’Idt was made free, and a treaty of commerce 
esUblished with England. The elections of July 1864 gave a 
majority to the Liberals, and M. Rogier continued in ofiice. 

On the 10th of December 1865 Ring lA'opold died, after a 
reign of thirty- four years. He was greatly beloved by his people, 
and to him Belgium owed much, for in diflicult circiim- 
of uioipold critical times he had managed its affairs 

II, with great tact and judgment. He was succeeded by 

his eldest son Leopold 11 ., who was immediately 
j)roclaimcd king and took the oath to the constilulion on the 
17th of December. On the ouLl)reak of war l)etw'een France and 
(iermuuy in 1870, Belgium saw the difficulty and danger of her 
position, and lost no time in providing for contingencies. A 
large war credit was voted, the strength of the army was raised 
and strong bodies of troops were moved to the frontier. The 
feeling of danger to Belgium also ejiused great excitement in 
England. 'Die British government declared its intention to 
nuiiniain the integrity of Belgium in accordance witli the treaty 
of 1839, and it induced the two belligerent powers to lujrce not 
to violate the neutrality of Belgian territi3ry. A considerable 
portion of the French army routed at Sedan did indeed seek 
refuge across the« tronticr ; but they laid down their arms 
according to convention, and were duly ** interned.” 

In 1870 the lal)cral party, which had been in power for thirteen 
years, was overthrown by a union of tlic Catholics with a 
number of Liberal dissentients to whom the policy of the 
government had given offence, and a Catholic cabinet, at the 
head ot which vnu Baron Jules Joseph d'Anethun, took office. 
At the election of August 1870, the Catholics obtained a majority 
in both chambers, rhey imTeased their power considerably 
by reducing the voting qualification for electors to provinciiU 
councils to 30 frs., and to a>mmunal councils to 10 frs., 
and also by reci»gniziffg tlic importance of what was styled “ the 


Flemish Movement.” Hitherto French had been the official 
lai^^e of the states. The use of Flemish in public documents, 
in judicial procedure and in official correspondence was hereafter 
required in the Flemish provinces, and Belgium 
became officially bi-lingual. It was, as has been Pimniab 

already pointed out, a reversion to the policy of the Mov> 
Dutch king, whidi in 1830 had been so strongly 
denounced by the leaders of the Belgian revolution, and its 
object was the same, Le, to prevent frenchification of a population 
that was Teutonic by race and speech. In 1871 M. Malou had 
become the head of a cabinet of moderate Catholics, and he 
retained office till 1878. This was the period of the struggle 
Ijetween the pope and the Italian government, and the German 
Kulturkampf. The Belgian Ultramontanes agitated strongly in 
favour of the re-cstablishment of the temporal power and 
against the policy of Bismarck. Though discountenanced by 
the ministry, the violence of the Ultra-clericals compassed its 
downfall. They passed a law adopting the ballot in 1877, but at 
the election of the following year a Liberal majority was returned. 

The new cabinet, under M. Fr^re-Orban, devoted itself solely 
to the settlement of the educational system. Hitherto since 
1842 in all primary schools instruction by the clergy 
in the Catholic faith was obligatory, children belonging 
to other persuasions being dispensed from attendance. isrg. 
In 1879 a bill was passed for the secularization of 
primary education ; but an attempt was made to conciliate tlve 
clergy by Art. 4, which enacted — “ religious instruction is rele- 
gated to the care of families and the clergy of tlie various creeds. 
A place in the school may be put at their disposal where the 
children may receive religious instruction," at hours other than 
those set apart for regular education. The bill likewise provided 
for a rigorous inspection of the communal schools. The passing 
of this law was met by the clergy by uncompromising resistance. 
The bishops ordered that absolution be refused to teachers in the 
schools ** sans Dieu," and to the parents who sent their children 
to them, and urged the establishment of private Catholic schools. 
All over Belgium the (igitation spread, and the clergy, who were 
practically independent of state control, gained the victor)-. In 
November 1879 was (alciilatcd that there were but 240,000 
scholars in Uie secularized schools against 370,000 in the Catholic 
schools. In Flanders over 80 % of the children attended the 
Catholic schools. The government appealed to the pope, but 
the Holy See declined to take any action, and so great was the 
embitterment that the Belgian minister at the Vatican and the 
papal nuncio at Brussels were recalled, and in 1880 the clergy 
refused to associate themselves with the fetes of tlie national 
jubilee. In order to emerge victorious in such a struggle the 
Liberal party had need of all th(Mr strength, but a split took 
place between the sections known as the doctrinaires iuid the 
progressists, on the question of an extension of the franc hise, and 
at the election of 1884 the Catholics carried all before them at tJie 
polls. From 1884 up to the present time the clerical party have 
maintained their supremacy. 

A Catholic administration under M. Malou at once took in 
hand the schools question. A law was passed, despite violent 
f)rotcsts from the Liberals, which enacted that the communes 
might maintain the private ('atholic schools established since 
1871) and suppress unsectarian schools at their pleasure. They 
might retain at least one unsectarian or adopt one Catholic school, 
where 25 heads of families demanded it. The state subsidized 
all the communal schools, Catholic and unsectarian alike. Under 
this law' in all districts under clerical control the unsectarian 
schools were al>olishcd. In October 1884, M. Beernaert replaced 
M. Malou as prime minister, and retained that post for the 
following ten years. He had in 1886 a troublous and dangerous 
situation to deal >vith. Socialism had become a political force 
in the land. Socialism of a German type had taken 
deep root among the working men of the Flemish oarArwIZ 
towns, especially at Ghent and Brussels ; socialism of §„ iss 6 . 
a French revolutionary type among the Walloon 
miners and factory hands. On the iSth of March 1886, a socialist 
rising suddenly burst out at Li^e, on the occasion of the 
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anniversary of the Paris Commune, and rapidly spread in other 
industrial centres of the Walloon districts. Thousands of work- 
men went on strike, demanding better wages and the suffrage. 
The ministry acted promptly and with vigour, the outbreak was 
suppressed by the employment of the i^it^ and order was 
restored. But as soon as this was accomplished the government 
opened a comprehensive inquiry into the causes of dissatisfaction, 
AMiimthm served as the basis of numerous social laws, and 

led eventually to the establishment of universal 
Wa«Ma# suffrage and the substitution in Belgium of a demo- 
tii0 M0- cratic for a middle-class rdgime. It was not effected 
mUtMtioa. ggygj-jjj years had been s}x:nt in long parliamentary 
discussions, by demonstrations on the part of the supporters of 
franchise revision and by strikes of a political tenancy. At 
last the senate and chamber declared, May 1892, that the time 
for a revision of certain articles of the constitution had come. 
As prescribed by the constitution, a dissolution took place and 
two new chambers were elected. The (Catholics had a majority 
in both, but not enough to enable them to dispense with the 
assistance of the Liberals, the constitution requiring for every 
revision a two-thirds majority. The bills propo^ for extending 
the franchi.se were all rejected (April itth and 12th). Thereupon 
the council of the labour party proclaimed a general strike, 
l^'ifty thousand workmen struck, in Brussels there were violent 
demonstrations, and the agitation assumed generally a dangerous 
aspect. Both the government and the opposition in the chamlnirs 
saw that delay was impossible, and that revision must be carried 
out. Agreement was reached by the acceptance of a com- 
promi.se proposed by M. Albert Nys.scns, Catholic 
TbeNym* and profcssor of penal procedure and com- 

pnm/Me* mercial law at the university of I^ouvam, and on the 
i8th of April the chamber adopted an electoral system 
until then unknown— Zc su^rage universd plural. The citizen in 
order to possess a vote for the election of representatives to th(* 
chambers was to be of a minimum age of twenty-five years, and 
of thirty years for the election of senators and provincial and 
communal councillors. For the four categories of elections a 
supplementary vote was given to (a) citizens who having attained 
the age of thirty-five yeans, and being married or widowers with 
children, paid at least 5 f. income tax, and (b) to citizens of 
the age of twenty -five years posses.sing real estate to the value of 
2000 f. or Belgian state .securities yielding an in<'ome of at 
least 100 f. Two supplementary votes were be.stowed upon 
citizens having certain edut:ational certificates, or discharging 
functions or following profes.sion.s imyilying their posse.ssion. 
This elaborate system was only carried into law after considerabli* 
and violent opposition in the .sessions of 1894 and 1895. It wa.s 
chiefly the work of the ministry' of M. de Burlct, who succeedticl 
to the place of M. Bccrnaert in March 1894. 

^rhe composition of the elected bodies for the years 1894-1895 
was; — for the chamber of represen tfitives 1,354,891 electors 
with 2,085,605 votes, for the senate and provincial 
4^433 electors with 1,856,838 votc.s. 
oit 894 , result of the first election in October 1894 wa.s 

to give the Catholic party an overwhelming majorily. 
'The old LilxTal party almost disapjieared, while the Walh^wi 
provinces returned a numlier of Socialists. Jn T>bruary 1896 
M. de llurlet, being in bad health, transferred the direction of 
the government to M. Smet de Naeyer. The election of 1894 
had given the Liberals a much smaller number of seals than they 
ought to have had according t(» the number of votes they polled, 
and a cry arose for the establishment of proportional rcprcsciihi- 
tion. Both sides felt that reform was again necessary, but the 
Catholic majority disagreed among themselves as to the form 
it should take. In 1899 M. Smet de Naeyer gave place as head 
of the ministry to M. van den Peereboom. But the proposals 
Pppppg- of the latter met with organized obstruction on tlu. 

tioami part of the Socialist deputies, and after a few months’ 

rwpmmtrn tenure of office he gave way to M. Smet de Naeyer 
once more. The new cabinet at once (August 1899) 
introduced a bill giving complete proportional representation 
in parliamentary elections to all the arrondissements, and it 


was passed despite the defection of a number of Catholic 
deputies led by M. Woeste. The election in May 1900 resulted 
in the return of a substantial (though reduced) Catholh' 
majority in both chaml)ers. 

During this period of (Catholic ascendancy scKial legislation 
was not n^lected. Among the enactments' the followup arc 
the most important the institution of industrial 
and labour councils, composed of employers and 
employds, and of a superior council, formed of officials, tSuL 
workmen and employers (1887); laws assisting the 
erection of workmen’s dwellings and supervising the labour 
of women and children (1889) ; laws for ameliorating the system 
of Friendly Societies (1890) ; laws regulating workshops (1896) : 
conferring corporate rights on trades’ unions ; guarantee- 
ing the security and health of working men during hours of labour 
(1899). In 1900 laws were passed regulating the contract ol 
labour, placing the workman on a f(X)ting of perfect ec]uality 
witli his employer, assuring the married woman free control of 
her savings, and organizing a system of old-age pensions. 
Primary education was dealt with in 1895 by a law, wbicli made 
religious instruction obligatory, and extended state support to 
all schools that satisfied certain conditions. In i8i>(; there were 
in Belgium 6674 subsidized schools, having 775,000 scholars 
out of a total of 950,000 children of school age. Only 68,000 
did not receive religious instruction. The ( atholie party also 
strove to mitigate the principle of obligatory military service by 
encouraging lh(^ system of volimtoring and by a reduction 
of the time of active service and of the number with the colours. 

In T905 the 75th anniversary of Ifelgian independence was 
celebrated, and there w'as a great manifestation of loyalty 
to King Leopold II. for the wisdom and prudemc 
shown by him during his long reign. Owing to dis- * 

.sensions among the ( alholie and C'onstTvative party 
on the sul)j(*(‘lof military service and the fortification of Antwerp, 
their majority in the chamber in 1904 fell from 26 to 20, lliat 
in the senate from 16 to 12. The partial elec tion in 3906 reduced 
the majority in the chamber to 12, while the partial election 
in 1908 brought the majority down to 8. I’hc* Smet de Naeyer 
ministry which had held office since 1900 was defeated in April 
1907 in a debate on the mining law over a proposal concerning 
the length of llu- working day. A new cabinet was formed 
on the 2nd (if Ma)’ following under the presidency of M. de Trooz, 
wlio had been minister of the interior under M. Smet de Naeyer, 
and wlio retaincjd tlial portfolio in conjunction with the 
premiership. M. de 'J'rooz died on llu* 31SL of December 11)07, 
and was succeeded by M. Schollaert, president of the chamber. 
I’he count of Jnander.s, brother of the king, di(‘d on the 
J7tli ot NovemhMT Kyos, leaving his son Albert heir to the 
throne. 

'J’he Congo (question hiul meanwhile become an acute one 
in B( 4 giurn. The personal interest taken liy Leopiold li, in the 
exploration and cojnrnereial development cif tlu* 
equatfirial regions ol Africa had led, in tJie creation of 
the Congo lYee Slate, to results whidi had originally Congo, 
not been anticipated. I’he Covntc dvs Etiuics du Haul 
Congo, formed in 1878 at the instanee of tlie king and mainly 
financed by him had dcvclojicd into the Jtilcrnaiiona) A.ssociation 
of Uic Congo, of which a Bt*lgian officer, ( olonel M. Straiich, was 
president. Through the efforts in Alrica of 11 . M. Stanley a 
nuiimentary state was created, and through the efforts of King 
Ix-opold in iMirope the International Association was recognizi'd 
during 1884-1885 by the powers as an independent state. 
Declaratioas to this effect w( re exchanged l)elwe(;n the lldgian 
government and the Association on the 23rd of February 1885. 
In April of the .sanu* year tfie Belgian chambers aulliorizcd the 
king to be the chief of the state founded by tlu* As>(M iation, 
which had already tak(*n the name of (Llat Indepf'udaiii du Congo. 
The union Iietween Belgium and the new state was declared 
to be purely personal, but its European lu^idquarters were in 
Bru.ssels, its otficials, in the course of time, became almost ex- 
clusively Belgian, and financially and cominerciaily the con- 
nexion between the two countries lx*came increasingly close. 
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In 1889 King Leopold announced that he had by his will be- 
queathed the Congo state to Belf^ium, and in 1890 the Belgian 
government, in return for financial help, acquired the right of 
annexing the country under certain conditions. At later dates 
dehnite proposals for immediate annexation were considered 
but not adopted, the king showing a strong disinclination to 
cede the state, while among the mass of the Belgians the dis- 
inclination to annex was equally strong. It was not until 
terrible reports as to the misgovernment of the Congo created 
a stror^ agitation for reform in Great Britain, America and other 
countries responsible for having aided in the creation of the state, 
that public opinion in Belgium seriously concerned itself with 
the subject. The result was that in November 1907 a new 
treaty of cession was presented to the Belgian chambers, while 
in March 1908 an additional act modified one of the most objec- 
tionable features of the treaty — a clause by which the king 
retained ccmtrol of the revenue of a vast territory within the 
Congo which he had declared to be his private property. A 
colonial law, also submitted to the chamliers, secured for Belgium 
in case of annexation complete parliamentary control over the 
Congo state, and the bill for annexation was finally passed in 
September 1908. 

BiHcnjtiRArnY. -Til. Juste, Histoire de la Tielf>i^ue (2 vols., 1853) ; 
La Evolution belf;e de /.S|7o (2 vols., 1872) ; CoMf^ris national de 
Helgtaue (2 vols., 1880) ; Memoirs of Leopold I. (2 vt>ls., 1808) ; 
J>c Gcrlache. Histoire du royaume des Pays-llas (3 vols., 1859) ; 
n. C. Boiilj<pr, The History of Ttelgiwn, part i. (190(3) ; C. White, The 
Helgic Revolution of /SjO (2 vols., 1835) ; Mokt* and llulxjrt, Histoire 
de Belgique {f usque (1892) ; 1 .. Hymaas, HUtoire parlenientaire 

de la Belgique (1830-1899) ; Cinquante ans de liberti' (4 vols., 18H1) ; 
J. J. Tlionisson, /.a Belgique sous le ri^gite de Leopold (4 vols., 1855- 
1838); De Lavfleyp, Le Parti clhicnl en Belgique (1874); Vander- 
vcidc and Destn*f. Le Socialisme beige (i 8 t| 5 ) ; C. VVocste, Vingt 
ans de poUmique (1890); Hainclius, Le Mouvement Jlamnnd (1894). 


Belgian literature, taken in tlie widest .sense of the term, falls 
into three groups, consisting of works writUm respectively in 
Mcmish, Walloon and French. The earlier Flemish authors 
are treated under 1 )\itch Litf.katurr ; the revival of Flemish 
Literature {q.v,) since the separation of Belgium from the Nether- 
lands in 1830, and Walloon Literature (q.v,)y are each separately 
noticed. The earlier French writers born on what is now Belgian 
territory — tf.g. AdenAs le Rois, jean Froi.ssart, Jean Lemairc des 
Beiges and others -are included in the general history of French 
Literature ((/.w.). It remains to consider the literature written 
by Belgians in French during the jqth century, and its rapid 
development since the revolution of 1831. 

Belgian writers were commonly charged with provincialism, 
but the prejudice against them has been destroyed by the 
brilliant writers of 1870 1880. It was also a.sserted that Belgian 
French literature lacked a national basis, and w^as merely a 
reflection of Parisian models. The most important section of it . 
however, has a distinctive quality of its own. Many of its mo.sl 
distinguished exponents are Flemings by birth, and their writings 
reflect the characteristic Flemish scenery ; they have the 
sensuousness, the colour and the realism <jf Flemish art : and 
on the other hand the tendency to mystici.sm, to abstraction, is 
far removed from the lucidity and definiteness a.ssociated with 
I'Yench literature properly so called. This profoundly national 
characuT disengaged itself gradually, and has l)een more strik- 
ingly evident since 1870. The earlier writers of the century 
were content to .follow French tradition. 

The events of 1830-1831 gave a great stimulus to Belgian 
letters, but the eountry possessed writers of considerable merit 
before that dale, .\dolphe Mathieu (1802-1876) belongs to the 
earlier half of the century, although the tenth and last volume 
of his (Euvrrs eii 7 Yrs was <jnly printed in 1870. His later works 
show the influence of the Romantic revival Auguste Clavareau 
(1787- 1864), a mediocre poet, an imitator of the French and 
Dutch, produced some successful comedies, but he ceased to 
write plays before 1830. £douard Smits (1789-1852) showed 
romantic tendencies in his tragedies of Mun'e de Bourgogne ( 1823), 
Elfrida (1825), and Jeanne de Flandre (1828). The first of these 


had a great success, partly no doubt because of its patriotic 
subject. For four years before 1830 Andr6 van Hassdt 
had been publishing his verses in the Senltnelle des Pays-Bas, 
and from 1829 onwards he was an ardent romanticist. A burst 
of literary and artistic activity followed the Revolution ; and 
van Hasselt’s house became a centre for poets, artists and 
musicians of the romantic school. The best work of the Belgian 
romanticists is in the rich and picturesque prose of the 16th 
century romance of Charles de Coster (see De Coster), apd in 
i the melancholy and semi-philosophical writings of the moralist 
Octave Pinnez The Pomes (1841) and the Chansons 

(1866) of Antoine Clessc (1816-1889), have been compared with 
the work of Beranger ; and the Catholic party found a champion 
against the liberals and revolutionists in the satirical poet, Benoit 
Quinet (1819- )* Among the famous dramatic pieces of this 

epoch was the Andre Chenier (1843) of Edouard Wacken (1819- 
1861), who was a lyric rather than a dramatic poet ; also the 
comedies of Louis Labarre (1810-1892) and of Henri Delmotte 
(1822-1884). Charles Potvin(i8i8- 1902), a poet and a dramatist, 
i.s best known by a patriotic Histoire des leiires en Belgique, 
forming vol. iv. of the Belgian compilation, Cinquante ans de 
liberie (1882), and by his essays in literary history. Eugene van 
Bemmcl (1834-1880) established an excellent historical tradition 
in his Histoire de la Belgique (i88o), reproducing lextually the 
original authorities, and also edited a Belgian Encyclopaedia 
(1873-1875), the Pa/ria Belgica, Baron K. C. de Gerlache(i785- 
1871) wrote the history of the Netherlands from the ultramontane 
standpoint. The romanticists were attacked in an amusing 
satire, Les Voyages ei aventures de At. Alfred Nicolas (1835), by 
Francois Grandgagmige (1797-1877), who was a nationalist in 
the narrowest sense, and regarded the movement as an inde- 
fensible invasion of foreign ideas. Tlie best of the novelists of 
this period, excluding ('harles de Coster, was perhaps Estelle 
Ruelens {nee ( rdvecocur ; 1821-1878); she wrote under the 
pseudonym of “ (Caroline Gravidre.’’ Her tales were collected by 
the bibliophile “ P. L. Jacob (Paris, 1873-1874). 

The whole of this literature derived nu^re or le.ss from foreign 
source.^, and, with the exception of Charles de (Foster and Octave 
Pirmez, produced no striking figures. De Coster died in 1879, 
and Pirmez in 1883, and the new movement in Belgian literature 
dates from the banquet given in the latter year to Camille 
Lemonnier (q.v,) whose powerful personality did much to turn 
“ Young Belgium " into a national channel. Lemonnier himself 
cannot be exclusively claimed by any of the conflicting schools of 
your^ writers. lie was !)v turns naturalist, lyrist and symbolist ; 
and it has been claimed that the germs of all the later develop- 
ments in Belgian letters may be traced in his work. The quin- 
(]uennial prize of literature had been refused to his Un mdle, and 
the younger generation of artists and men of letters gave him a 
banrjuet which was recognized as a protest against the official 
literature, represented by Louis Hymans (1829-1884), Gustave 
Frederix (1834 - ), the literary critic of L' Independance beige ^ 

and others. The centres around which the young writers were 
grouped were two reviews, L'Art rnoderne and La Jeune Belgique. 
L'Art rnoderne was founded in 1882 by Edmond Picard, who had 
as his chief supporters Victor Arnould and Octave Maus. The 
first editor of La Jeune Belgique was M. Warlomont (1860-1889), 
known under the pen-name of “Max Waller.” This review, 
which ow^ed much of its success to Waller's energy, defended the 
inten.se preoccupation of the new writers with questions of style, 
and became the depository of the Parnassian tradition in Belgium. 
It had among its early contributors Georges Eekhoud, Albert 
Giraud, I wan Gilkin and Georges Rodenbach. £dmon(l Picard 
(b. 1836) was one of the foremost in the battle. He was well 
known as an advocate in Brussels, and made a considerable 
contribution to jurisprudence as the chief writer of the Pandectes 
beiges (1886-1890). His Pro arte (1886) was a kind of literary 
code for the young Belgian writers. His novels, of which La 
Forge Roussel (1881) is a good example, were succeeded in 1902- 
1903 by two plays, Jnicho and Fatigue de vivre. 

Georges E^houd, born at Antwerp on the 27th of May 1854, 
was in some ways the most passionately Flemish of the whole 
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group. He described the life of the feasants of his native 
Flanders with a bold realism, rnaking himself the apologist of 
the vagabond and the outcast in a series of tragic stories : — 
Kees Domk (1883), Kermesses Nomelles Kermesses (1887), 

Le Cycle paHbulaite (1892), Mes Communions (1895), Escal Vigor 
^1899^ Ewveuse d'nmour (1900), &c. Nousfelle Carthage 

(t888) deals with modern Antwerp. In 1892 he produced a 
striking book on English literature entitled Au siede de Shake- 
spearcy and has written French versions of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Philasier (1895) and of Marlow's Edward IL 
(i8q6). 

The earlier work of “ Young Belgium in poetry was experi- 
mental in character, and was marked hy extravagances of style 
and a general exuberance which provoked much hostile criticism. 
The young writers of 1870 to 1880 had not long to wait, however, 
for recognition both at home and in Paris, where many of them 
found hospitality in the pages of the Mernire de France from 
1890 onwards. They divided their allegiance between the 
leaders of the French Parnassus and the Symbolists. 

The mof<t powerful of the Belgian poets, £mile Verhaeren (^. 7 ^), 
is the most daring in his technical methods of expressing bizarre 
sensation, and has been called the poet of paroxysm." His 
reputation extends far beyond the limits of his own country. 

Many of the Belgian poets adhere to the classical form. 
Albert Giraud (bom at Louvain in i860) was faithful to the 
Parnassian tradition in his Pierrot /M«<7f>c(i884), Pierrot narcisse 
(1891) and Hors du siecle (t886). In the earlier works of Iwan 
Gilkin (born at Brussels in 1858) the influence of ('harles Baude- 
laire is predominant. He wrote Damnation de V artiste (1890), 
Tmehres (1892), Stances dories (1893), Tm Nuit (1897) and 
Promelhee (1899). The poems of Val^e Gille (born at Brussels 
in 1867), whose Cithare was crowned by the French Academy in 
1898, belong to the same group. Emile van Arenberghe (born 
at Louvain in 1854) is the author of some exquisite sonnets. 
Fernand Severin (b. 1867) in his Poimes ingmus (1900) aims at 
simplicity of form, and seems to have learnt the art of his 
musical verse direct from Racine. With Severin^ is closely 
associated Georges Marlow (h. 1872), author of VAme en exit 

(1895)- 

Georges Rodenbach (1855-1898) spent most of his life in 
Paris and was an intimate of Edmond de Cioncourt. He produced 
some Parisian and purely imitative work ; but the best part of 
his production is the outcome of a passionate idealism of the 
quiet Flemish towns in which he had passed his childhooil and 
early youth. In his l>est*known work, Bruges la Morte (1892), he 
explains that his aim is to evoke the town as a living being, 
associated with the moods of the spirit, counselling, dissuading 
from and prompting action. 

The most famous of all modem Belgian writers, Maurice 
Maeterlinck {q.v.), made his debut in a J^arisian journal, the 
Pleiade, in 1886. He succeeded more nearly than any of his 
predecessors in expressing or suggesting ideas and emotions 
which might have lieen supposed to be capable of translation 
only in terms of music. “ The unconscious self, or rather the 
sub-conscious self," says Emile Verhaeren, " recognized in the 
verse and prose of Maeterlinck its language or rather its stammer- 
ing attempt at language." Maeterlinck was a native of Ghent, 
and the first poems of two of his fellow-townsmen also appeared 
in the Pleiade. These were Gr^oire le Roy (b. 1862), author 
of La Chanson d^un soir (1886), and Mon Cceur pleure autrefois 
(1889); and Charles van Lerberghe (b. t86j), author of a play, 
Les Flaireurs (1890) and a collection of Poimes (1897). 

Max EKskamp (born at Antwerp in 1862) is the author of some 
volumes of religious poetry — Dominical (1892), Salutations, doni 
d*angeliques (1893), En symbole vers Vapostolat (1895) — which 
he has devised as background an imaginary city. Eugene 
Demolder (b. 1S62) also created a mythical city as a setting for 
his prose Contes in the Legende d'Yperdamme (1897). 

Belgian literary activity extends also to historical research. 
Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove (1817-1891) wrote a Hisinire de 
Flandre (7 vols., 1847-1855), and a number of monographs 
on separate points in Flemish and English history. Though an 


accurate historian; he allowed himself to bd prajudioad by his 
extreme Catholic views. He was a vehiement defender of 
Mary Stuart. Louis Gachard (1800^1885) wrote many valuable, 
works on i6tb-century history ; Mgr,' Nam^'he (18*0-2893) 
completed the 29th volume of his Cours d'kistoire 
before his death ; Charles Piot (b. 1812) edited the corr-esppnd- 
ence of Cardinal de Granvelle ; Alphonse Wauters (1818-1898), 
archivist of Brussels, published many archaeological works ; and 
Charles Rahlenbeck (1823-1903) wrote enthusiastically ol tlic 
history of Protestantism in Belgium. One of the most masterly 
writers of French in Belgium was the economist limile de 
Laveleye {q.v.). In aesthetics should he noted the historian 
of music, Francois Joseph Fdtis (1784*^1871); F. A. Geynprt 
(1828-1908). author of Histoirc el iheoric de la musique d^antf quite 
(2 vols., 1875-1881); and Victor Mahillon (b. 1841) for his 
work in acoustics and his descripti\"e catalogue (1893-1900) 
of the museum of musical instruments belonging to the. Brussels 
conservatoire. In psychology Joseph Ilelboeuf (i83i-i89f)) 
enjoyed a great reputation outside Belgium ; Red us 

(b. 1830), though a Frenchman by birth, completed his GiograpUte 
universelle (1875-1804) in exile at Brussels; and Ernest Nys 
has written many standard works on international law^ In the 
history of literature an important work is compiled by i'erdinand 
van der Haeghen and others in the Bibliotheca Belgica(i\fik>y &c.)^ 
comprising a description of all the books printed in the Netlier- 
lands in the 15th and i6th centuries. The vicomte de Spoelberch 
de Lovenjoul (1836-1907) was well known in France as tlie 
author of Saintc-Beuve inconnu (1901). La Genese d'un roman 
de Balzac {ii)o\)y Une Page perdue de //. de Balzac (1903), and 
of numerous bibliographical works. 

See F. V. Gocthnls, MiUidrc dr^ leftres, des srienre^ et de*; orf\ en 
tUlgitfue (4 vols., 1840-184.J) ; Fr. Masoin. IHstoire. de in liUtratitre 
ftaugmsg en Itei^ique de /O'/jf d /Sjjo (lyo.d ; F. Kaiitet, HtsUnre dei 
hitn\\ bt’lf'cs d'lwptessiou voL., 1802 et .suq.), .written Ircnn 

the iHuiit ol view oi young Belgium, and I>y no means impartial ; 

de Knninck, Thhiingrnphiv nationalc bnuight <low’n to 7880; 
liumra phie nationale de Bvlgique (iSOh, &c.) in progress; see also 
articl(*8 hy limilo Verhaeren m the Hevue des revues (15th jum; 1896), 
l>y Albert Mcnkel in llie Levue enLVflopediqtte (Z4ih^\\\Y 1897) ; a 
collection ol inticisms cliiefly on Belgian wriltus liy Eugene Gillierl. 
/'ranee et Belf*ique ; /iitdcs litteuiire^ (^005) ; Frede'rir Faber. 
llistnire du theatre franpms en lielgique (5 vols., 1878-1880). An 
excellent anthology of Belgian poets was published by K. i*ol de 
Moul w’ith the title of ModerniUs (j8y8), (E. (i.) 

BELGRADE (Serxdan, Biograd or Beograd, i.e. White ( astle "), 
tfte capital of Servia. Pop. (1900) 69,097, Belgrade oraipies a tri- 
angular ridge or fondand, waslied on lh(‘ north-west by the Save, 
and on the north-east by the Danube ; these rivers flowing respect- 
ively from the south-west and north-west. I'he sides of the 
triangle slope down abruptly towards the west, more gradually 
towards the east ; at the base stands the cone of A\'ala Hill, 
the last outpost of the Rudnik Mountains, which extend far 
away to the south ; and, at the apex, a cliff of 'Fertiary chalk, 
200 ft. high, overlooks the confluence of the two rivers, the large, 
flat island of Veliki Voyn and several smaller islets. This cliff 
is crowned by the walls and towers of the citadel, once white, 
but now maroon with age, and, though u.scful as a pri.son and 
barracks, no longer of any military value. Behind the citadel, 
and along its glacis on the southern side, are the gardens of 
Kalemcgdan, commanding a famous view across the river ; 
behind Kalemegdan comes Belgrade itself, a city of white 
hou.ses, among which a few great public building.s, lik(‘ the high 
school, national bank, national theatre and the so-called 
New Palace, stand forth prominently. 'Fhc town wa.s formerly 
divided into three parts, namely, the Old town* the Russian town 
(Sava-Makheda or .Save distrif:!), and the Turkish town (Dordol, or 
Cross-road). A great change, however, took place in the course of 
the 19th century, an<l the old divi.sions are only partially applic- 
able, while there has to be added the Tirazia,an important suburban 
extension along the line of the aqueduct or TirazL A few old 
Turkish houses, built of plaster, with red-tiled roofs, are left 
among the ill-paved and insanitary districts bordering upon 
the rivers, but as the royal residence, the scat of government, 

I and the centre of the import trade, Belgrade was, after 1869, 
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rapidly tittyratormed into a modem European town^ with wide 
streets^ electric tramways and electric lighting. Only the 
multitude of small gardens, planted with limes, acaaas and lilcu^s, 
and the bright costumes of the Stnrisui or Hungarian peasants, 
remain to distinguish it from a western capital. For a town of 
such importance, which is also the seat of the metropolitan of 
Servia, Belgrade has' very few churches, and these are of a 
somewhat modest type. There were, in 1900, four Servian 
Orthodox churches, including the cathedral, one Roman Catholic 
chapel, one Evangdical chapel (German), two synagogues and 
one mosque. This last is kept up entirely at the expense of the 
Servian government. 

The highest educational establishments are to be found in 
Belgrade : the Veltka Shkola (a small university with three 
faculties), the military academy, the theological seminary, the 
high school for girls, a commerciid academy, and several schools 
for secondary education on German models. A commercial 
tribunal, a court of appeal and the court of cassation are also 
in Belgrade. There is a fine monument to Prince Michael (j86o~ 
i868>) who succeeded in removing the Turkish garrison from 
the Belgrade citadel and obtaining other Turkish fortresses in 
Servia by skilful diplomacy. There are also an interesting 
national museum, with Roman antiquities and numismatic 
collections, a national library with a wealth of old Servian MSS. 
among its 40,000 volumes, and a botanical garden, rich in 
specimens of the Balkan flora. To promote commerce there arc a 
stock and produce exchange {Berza)^ a national hank, privileged 
to issue notes, and several other Imnking establishments. The 
insurance work is done by foreign companies. 

The bulk of the foreign trade of StTvia passes through Belgrade, 
* but the; industrial output of the city itself is not large, owing to 
the scarcity both of labour and capital. The principal industries 
are brewinj^, iron-founding and the manufacture of cloth, Iniots, 
leather, cigarettes, matches, pottery, preserved meat and 
confectionery. The railway from Budapest to (!onstantinople 
crosses the Save by a fine bridge on the south-west, above the 
landing-place for steamers. Farther scnith is the park of Top- 
Mder, with an old Turkish kiosk built for Prince Milosh (i8i8~ 
1839) in the beautifully laid out grounds. In the adjoining 
forest of lime-trees, called KoshtUnyak or the “ deer-park,” 
Prince Michael was assassinated in 1868. Just opposite the 
citadel, in a north-westerly direction, half-an-hour by sicamer 
across the Danube, lies the Hungarian town of Semlin. For 
administrative purposes, Belgrade forms a separate department 
of the kingdom. 

I'he first fortification of the ro<.;k, at the cemfluence of the 
Save and the Iluniibe, was made by the Celts in the 3rd century 
n.c. They gave it the name of Singidunum, by which Belgrade 
was known until the 7th century a.o. 'I'Ik* Romans took it 
from the ('dts, and replaced their fort Iw a regular Roman 
castrum, placing in it a strong garrison, Roman bricks, dug 
up in the fortress, boar the inscription, Legio J T. Flavla Felix, 
From the 4th to the l)eginning of the 6th centun' a.d. it often 
changed its masters (Huns, Sarmutians, Goths, Gojiids) ; then 
the empc*-ror Justinian brought it once more under Roman rule 
and fortified and cmliellished it. Towards the end of the 8th 
century it was taken by the Franks of (diarlcmague. In the 9th 
century it waa captured by the Bulgarians, and held by them 
until the beginning of the nth century, when the Byzantine 
emperor Basil II. rcixjnquered it for the Greek empire. The 
Hungarians, unijer King Stephen, took it from the Greeks in 
1124. From that titnc it was constantly changing hands— 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Hungarians, replacing each other in turn. 
The city :wa.s considered to be the key of Hungary’, and its 
possession was believed to secure possession of .Servia, liesides 
giving command of the traffic l)etween the Upper and the Lower 
Danube. It has, in consequence, seen more battles under its 
walls than most fortresses m Europe. The Turks used to call 
it DarvN-Jehadf ” the honko of wars for faith.” I>iiring the 
14th century it was in tike, hands of tlic Servian kings. The 
Servian prince George Brankovich ceded it to the Hungarians in 
1427. The Turkish forces unsuccessfully besieged tlie city 


in 1444 and 1456, on which last occasion a glorious victory was 
obtained by the Christian garrison, led by the famous John 
Hunyady and the enthusiastic monk John Capistran. In 1521 
Sultan Suleiman took it from the Hungarians, and from that 
year it remained in Turkish possession until r68S, when the 
Austrians captured it, only to lose it again in 1690. In 1717 
Prince Eugene of Savoy conquered it for Austria, which kept 
it until 1739, improving the fortifications and giving great 
impulse to the commercial development of the town. From 
1739 to 1789 the Turks were again its masters, when, in that 
last year, the Austrians under (icneral Laudon carried it by 
assault, only to lose it again in 1792. In 1807 the Servians, 
having risen for their independence, forced the Turkish garrison 
to capitulate, and became masters of Belgrade, which they kept 
until the end of September 1813, when they abandoned it to the 
Turks. Up to the year 1862 not only was tlie, fortress of Belgrade 
garrisoned by Turkish troops, but the Danubian slope of the town 
was inhabited by Turks, living under a special Turkish ad- 
ministration, while the modern part of the town (the plateau 
of the ridge and the western slope) was inhabited by l^rvians 
living under their own authorities. This dual government was 
a constant cause of friction between the Servians and the Turks, 
and on the occasion of one conflict between the two parties 
the Turkish commander of the fortress bombarded the Servian 
part of the town (June 1862). 'I'hc indirect consequence of 
this incident was that in 1 866, on the categoric demand of Prince 
Michael of Servia, and under the diplomatic pressure of the great 
powers, the sultan withdrew the Turkish garrison from the 
citadel and delivered it to the Servians. (C. Mi.) 

BELHAVEN AND STENTON, JOHN HAMILTON, 2ND Bakon 
(1656-1708), was the eldest son of Robert Hamilton, Lord 
Presmennan (d. 1696), and was born on the 5th of July 1656. 
Having married Margaret, granddaughter of John Hamilton, 
I St Baron Belbavcn and Stenton, who had been made a peer by 
Charles 1 . in 1647, he succeeded to this title in 1679. In 1681 
he was imprisoned for opposing the government and for speaking 
slightingly of James, duke of York, afterwards James II., in 
parliament, and in 1689 he was among those who asked William 
of Orange to undertake the government of Scotland. Belhaven 
was at the Uillle of Killiecrankie ; he was a member of the 
Scottish [irivy council, and he was a director of the Scottish 
Trading ( ompany, which was formed in 1695 and wa.s respons- 
ible for the Darien expedition. He favoured the agitation for 
securing greater liberty for his country, an agitation which 
culminated in the passing of the Act of Security in 1705, and he 
greatly disliked the union of the parliaments, a speech wliich he 
delivered iigainst this proposal in November 1706 attracting 
much notice and a certain amount of ridicule. I..atcr he was 
imprisoned, ostensibly for favouring a projected French invasion, 
and he died in Ixmdon on the 21st of June 1708. Belhaven is 
chiefly famous as an orator, and two of his speeches, one of them 
the famous one of November J706, were printed by D. Defoe in 
an appendix to his History of the Union (1786), 

Belhaven’s son, John, w’ho fought on the Engli.sh side at 
Sheriflmuir, Ix^came the 3rd baron on his father's death. He 
was drowned in November 1721, whilst proceeding to take up 
his duties as governor of Barbados, and was succeeded by his 
son John (d. 1764)- After the death of John's brother James in 
1777 the title was for a time dormant ; then in 1799 the Hou.se 
of Lords declared that William Hamilton (1765-1814), a de- 
scendant of Jolin Hamilton, the paternal great-grandfather 
of the 2nil baron, was entitled to the dignity. William, who 
bec'amc the 7 th baron, was succeeded by hi.s son Robert (1793- 
1868), W’ho was created a peer of the United Kingdom as Baron 
Hamilton of Wishaw’ in 183 1 . He died without i.ssuc in December 
1868, when the liarony of Hamilton liecame extinct ; in 1875 
the House of Ix>rds declared that his cousin, James Hamilton 
(1822 1893) was rightfully Baron Belhaven and Stenton, and 
the title descended to his kinsman, Alexander (.'horles (b. 1840), 
the loth baron. 

BELISARIUS (c, 505-565), one of the most famous generals of 
the later Roman empire, was born about a.d. 505, in “Germania,” 
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a district on the borders of Thrace and Macedonia. His name is 
supposed to be Slavonic. As a youth he served in the body- 
guard of Justinian, \\rho appointed him commander of the 
Eastern army. He won a si^al victory over the Persians in 
530, and successfully conducted a campaign against them, until 
forced, by the rashness of his soldiers, to join battle and suffer 
defeat in the following year. Recalled to Constantinople, he 
married Antonina, a clever, intriguing woman, and a favourite of 
the empress Theodora. During the sedition of the “ green ’’ 
and “ blue ’’ parties of the circus (known as the Nika .sedition, 
532) he did Justinian good service, effectually crushing the rebels 
who had proclaimed Hypatius emperor. In 533 the aimmand 
of the expedition against the Vandal kingdom in Africa, a 
perilous office, which the rest of the imperial generals shunned, 
was conferred on Belisarius. With 15,000 mercenaries, whom he 
had to train into Roman discipline, he took Carthage, defeated 
Gelimcr the Vandal king, and carried him captive, in 534, to 
grace the first triumph witnessed in Constantinople. In reward 
for these services Belisarius w^as invested with the consular 
dignity, and medals were struck in his honour. At this time the 
Ostrogothic kingdom, founded in Italy by Theodoric the Great, 
was shaken by internal dissensions, of which Justinian resolved 
to avail himself. Accordingly, Jielisariiis invaded Sicily ; and, 
after storming Naples and defending Rcmie for a year against 
almost the entire strength of the Goths in Italy, he concluded 
the w’ar by the capture of Ravenna, and with it of the Gothic 
king Vitiges. So conspicuous were Belisariiis’s heroism and 
military skill that the Ostrogoths offered to acknowledge him 
emperor of the West. But his loyalty did not waver ; he 
rejected the proposal and returned to Constantinople in 540. 
Next year he was sent to check the Persian king C hosroes (Anu- 
shirvan) ; Imt, thwarted by the turbulence of his troops, he 
achieved no decisive result. On his return to ( onstantinople he 
lived under a cloud for some time, but was pardoned through 
the influence of Antonina with the empress. The Goths having 
meanwhile reconquered Italy, Belisarius was de-spatclied with 
utterly inadequate forces to oppose them. Nevertheless, during 
five campaigns he held his enemies at bay, until he was removed 
from the command, and the conclusion of the war was entrusted 
to the eunuch Narses. Belisarius remained at Constantinople 
in tranquil retirement until 55^, when an int ursion of Bulgarian 
savages spread a panic through tlie melnipolis, and men's eyes 
were once more turned toAvards tlie neglected veteran, who 
placed himself at the head of a mixed multitude of peasants and 
soldiers, and repelled the harlxirians with his wonted courage 
and adroitness. But this, like his former victories, stimulated 
Justinian's envy. The saviour of his country was coldly receive*! 
and left unrewarded by his suspicious sovereign. .Shortly after- 
wards Belisarius was accused of complicity in a conspiracy 
against the emperor (562) ; his fortune was confiscated, and he 
was confined as a prisoner in his fjalace. He was liberated and 
restored to favour in 563, and died in 565. 

The fiction of Belisarius wandering as a Ifiind beggar through 
the streets of (.onstantinople, which has been adopted by 
Marmontel in his Belisairr, and by various painters and poets, 
is first heard of in the loth century. Gibbon justly calls Beli- 
sarius the Africaniis of New Rome. He was merciful ns a 
conqueror, stern as a disciplinarian, enterprising and wary as a 
general ; while his courage, loyalty and forbearance seem to 
have been almost unsullied. He was the idol of bis .soldiers, a 
good tactician, but not a great strategist. 

.\i;rHORiriES. rr<x:o])ius, J)e Ue/lis and Htsiortn Atiana (brst 
edition by J. Haury, 1905, 1907) ; see Gibbon, Dei lute ami bull (ed. 
Bury, vol. 4) ; T. Hodgkin. Italy aud her Invaders (vol. 4) ; J. B. 
Bury, Later I^nman Empire, vol. i. ; l)i( 4 il, Justinien (I^iris, 1001). 

(J.B.B.) 

BELIT (.signifying the “lady,” par excellence), in the Baby^ 
Ionian religion the designation of the consort of Bel {(j.v.). Her 
real name was Nin-lil, i.e. the “ lady of power,” if the explanation 
suggested in Bkl for the second element is correct. .She is also 
designated as Nin-Khar-sag, “ Lady of the mountain,” which 
name stands in some relationship to Im-Khar-sag, “ .storm 
mountain ’--the name of the staged tower or sacred edifice to 


Bel at Nippur. As the consort of En-lil, the goddess Nin-lil or 
Belit belongs to Nippur and her titles as “ ruler of heaven and 
earth,” and “ mother of the gods " are all due to her position 
as the wife of Bel. \^ hile recognized by a temple of her otvn in 
Nippur and honoured by rulers at various times by having votive 
offerings made in her honour and fortresses dedicated in her 
name, she, as all other goddesses in Babylonia and Assyria with 
the single exception of Ishtur, is overshadowed by her male 
consort. The title Belit was naturullv transferred to the great 
mother-goddess Jshtar after the decline of the cult at Nippur, 
and we also find the consort of Marduk. kivnvn as Sarpanit, 
designated as Belit, for the sufficient reason that Marduk, after 
the rise of the city of Babylon as the seat of his cult, becomes the 
Bel or “ lord ” of later days. (M. j 

BELIZE, or Balize, the capital and principal seaport of 
British Honduras, on the ('aribbean Sea, in 17* 29' N. and 
88° ij' W. Pop. (1904) (>969. Belize ot'ciipies Inah banks of 
the river Belize, at its mouth. Its houses are generally built of 
wood, with high roofs and wide verandahs .shaded by coroanut 
or cabbage palms. The principal buildings are the court hou.se, 
in the centre of the town, government house, at the southern 
end, Fort George, towards the north, the British bank of 
Honduras, the hospital, the Roman ('ath(»lic convent, and the 
Wesleyan church, which is the largest and handsomest of all. 
Mangrove swamps surround the town and epidemics of cholera, 
yellow fever and other tropical diseases have been frequent; 
but the iinhealthiness of the climate is mitigated to some extent 
by the high tides which cover the marshes, and the invigorating 
breezes which blow in from the sea. Belize is connected by 
telegraph and telephone with the other chief towns of Briti.sh 
Honduras, but there is no railway, and commimicution even by 
road is defective. 'J'hc exp()rts are mahogany, rosew(»od, cedar, 
logwood and other cabinet -woods and dye-w(M*d.s, with cotHiamits, 
sugar, .sarsaj)arilla, tortoiseshell, deerskins, turtles and fruit, 
especially bananas. Breadstuffs, cotton fabric's and hardware 
arc imported. 

Belize jm)bahly derives its name from the French balise, 
“ a lieacon,” as no doubt some signal or light was raised here 
for the guidance of the buccaneers who once infested this region. 
J.ocal tradition c'onnects the name with that of Wallis or Wallace, 
a Scottish buccaneer, who, in 1638, settled, with a party of 
logwocKl cutters, on St (jcorge's (ay, a .small island off the town. 
In the i8t!» century the names Wallis and Belize were used 
interchangeably for the town, the river and the whole country. 
The history of Belize is inextricably bound up with that of the 
rest of British Honduras (</.7^). 

BELJAME^ ALEXANDRE(i842-19o()), Frenc h writer, was born 
at Villiers-Ic-Bel, Sein(*-et-Oise, on the 26th of N<»vemlMT 1842. 
He .spent part of his childhood in England and was a frecjiient 
visitor in i.ondon. His lectures on English literature at the 
Sorbonne, where a chair was created expressly for liiio, did much 
to promote the study of English in France. In 1905* *006 be 
was Clark lecturer on English literature at Trinity l'c»ll(^gc, 
Cambridge. He* dkxl at Domont (.Seine-et-Oise) on the 19th of 
September t<;o6. His best known book was a masterly study 
of the conditions of literary life in England in the i8th * entury 
illiislratcd by the li\'es of ]>rydcMi, .Addison and Pope. ITiis 
book, y.r Ptihlic et les hommes dr liUrvs fji Anf^Utrrre an XV IIP 
{1881 ), was crowned by the Erc’neh .Ac'ademy on the appear- 
ance of the .second edition in 1897. He was a good Shakespearian 
sc:holar, and his editions of Macbeth, Othello and Julius Caesar 
also received an academic' prize in ii>o2. 

BELKNAP, JEREMY (1744-17*^8), Anic^rican author and 
c'lergj'man, was born at Bo.stcm on the 4th of June 174^. and Avas 
educated at Harvard ('ollc^ge, where he graduated in 17^2. 
In 1767 he became minister of a ('ongregational cluirf h at I>o\er, 
New Hampshire, remaining there until 1787, when he removed 
to Federal Street church, Boston. He is nrognized as the 
founder of the Massachusetts Historical S<Mi(ty, an*] iii 1792 
Ixjrame an oAcrseer of Harvarrl. He di**d at Bosl*;n *m the 
20th of June 1798. Belknap’s chief works are: History of 
NeiP Hampshire (1784-1792); An Hislorical Account ifj those 
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persotis x/oho hepoe been distinguished in Amefica, generally known 
as American Biography (1792-1794); The (1792), &c. 

SELKNAPy WILUAM WORTH (1829-1890), American 
soldier and politician, was born at Newbuig, N.Y., on the 
22nd of September 1829. Entering the bnion army in 1861, 
he tcx)k part in the battles of Shiloh, <!orinth and Vicksburg, 
as major of the 15th Iowa volunteers. In the Atlanta 
campaign under Sherman he gained considcrul)lc distinction, 
rising successively to the rank of brigadier-general in 1864 
and major-general in 1865. During the four years that followed 
he was collector of internal revenue for Iowa, leaving that post in 
1869 become secretary of war. In 1870, in consequence of 
unproved accusations of c(jrruption, he resigned. He died at 
W^ashington, D.C., on the 13th of Octoixjr 1890. 

BGLU ALEXANDER GRAHAM (1847- \ American 

inventor and physicist, son of Alexander Melville Bell, was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 3rd of March 1847. He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh and the university of 
London, and removed w'ith his father to Cana<la in 1870. In 
1873 he became professor of vocal physiology in Boston Univer- 
sity. In 1876 he exhibited an apparatus embodying the results 
of his studies in tlie transmission of sound by electricity, and this 
invention, with improvements and modifications, constitutes 
the modern commercial telephone. He was the inventor also of 
the photophone, an instrument for transmitting sound by 
variations in a lieum of light, and of phonographic apiuiratus. 
Later, he interested himself in the problem of mechanical flight. 
He published many scientific monographs, including a memoir 
on the formation of a deaf variety in the human race. 

BELL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE (1819-1005), American 
educationalist, was horn at Jidinburgh, Scotland, on the 1st of 
March 1819. He studied underand became the principal assist- 
ant of his father, Alexander Bell, an autliority on phonetics 
and dofecti ve spt;e<'h. From 1 843 to 1 865 he lectured on elocution 
at the university of Edinburgh, and from 1865 to 1870 at the 
university of London. In 1S68, and again in 1870 and 1871, he 
lectured in the 1/Owell Institute course in Boston. In 1870 he 
liecame a lecturer on philology at Queen's (A)llege, Kingston, 
Ontario ; and in 1881 he removed to Washington, D.C., where 
he devoted himself to the education of deaf mutes by the visible 
Sipeech” methiHl of orthoepy, in which the alphabetical characters 
of his own invention were graphic diagrams of positions and 
motions of the organs of speech. He held high rank as an 
iiulhurity on physiological phonetics (^.i;.)and was the author of 
numerous works on t>rthoepy, elocution and education, including 
Sir tw- Phonography (1852); Letters and Sounds (1858); The 
Standard KloctUionisl (i860) ; Principles of Speech at^d Dictionary 
of Sounds (1863); Visible Speech: The Science of IJnwersal 
Alphabetics (1867) ; Sounds and their Relations (1881) ; Lectures 
on Phonetics (1885); A Popular Manual of Visible Speech and 
Vocal Physiology ; World English : the Universal Language 
(i388); The Science of Speech (1897); 'The Fundamentals of 
Elocution (i89i>). 

See John JUtz, ALexandvt Melville ISell (Wabhington, iyo<:»). 

BELL, ANDREW (1753-1832), British divine and educational- 
ist, was born at St .Andrews on the 37th of March 1753. He 
graduated at the university there, and afterwards spent some 
yciirs as a tutor in Virginia, U.S.A. On his return he t(X)k orders, 
ax\d in 1787 sailed for India, where he held eight army chap- 
laincies at the same time. In 1789 he became superintendent 
of tile male orphan asylum at Madras, and having tx;cn obliged 
from scarcity of teachers to introduce the system of mutual 
tuition by the pupils, found the scheme answer so well that he 
Ixecame (H)nvinceii of its universal appUaibilily. In 1797, after 
his return to i^ondon, he published a small pamphlet explaining 
his views on education. Little public attention was drawm 
towards the “ monitorial ” plan till Joseph Lancaster (q,v.), the 
Quaker, opened a school in Southwark, conducting it in accord- 
ance with BelLs principles, and improving on his system. The 
success of the method, and the strong support given to Lancaster 
\ry the whole l>ody of Nonconformists gave immense impetus to 
the movement* Similar schools were established in great 


numbers ; and the members of the Church of England, becoming 
alarmed at the patronage of such schools resting entirely in the 
hands of dissenters, resolved to set up similar institutions in 
which their own principles should be inculcated. In 1807 Bell 
was called from his rectory of Swanage in Dcffset to organize a 
system of schools in accordance with these views, and in 1811 
became superintendent of the newly formed “ National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church." For his valuable services he was in some 
degree recompensed by his preferment to a prebend of West- 
minster, and to the mastership of Sherburn hospital, Durham. 
He tried, but without success, to plant his system in Scotland 
and on the continent. He died on the 27th of January 1832, at 
(Cheltenham, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His great 
fortune was bequeathed almost entirely for educational purposes. 
Of the £120,000 given in trust to the provost Of St Andrews, two 
city ministers and the professor of Greek in the university, half 
was devoted to the founding of the important school, called the 
Madras ('oUege, at St Andrews ; £10,000 was left to each of the 
large cities, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leith, Inverness and Aberdeen, 
for school purposes ; and £10,000 was also given to the Royal 
Naval School. 

Southey's Life of Dr Bell (3 vols.) is very teciioii.s ; J. D. Meiklr- 
john’s An Old liducahonal Refotmer is concise and accurfitc. 

BELL, SIR CHARLES (1774-1842), Scottish anatomist, was 
born at Edinburgh in November 1774, the youngest son of the 
Rev. William Bell, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church of 
Sc^otland : among his brothers were the anatomist, John Bell, 
and the jurist, G. J. Bell. After attending the high school and 
the university of Edinburgh, he embraced the profession of 
medicine, and devoted himself chiefly to the study of anatomy, 
under the diret'tion of his brother John. His first work, entitled 
A System of Disseettons, explaining the anatomy of the human 
body, the mamter of displaying the parts, and their varieties in 
disease, was published in Edinburgh in 1798, while he was still 
a pujiil, and for many years was considered to bo a valuable 
guide to the student of practical anatomy, fn 1H02 he published 
a series of engravings of original drawings, showing the anatomy 
ot the brain and nervous .system. These drawings, which are 
remarkable fur artistic skill and finish, were taken from dis- 
sections made by Bell for the lectures or demonstrations he gave 
on the nervous system as part of the course of anatomical 
instruction of his brother. In 1804 he wTote the third volume, 
containing the anatomy of the nervous system and of the organs 
of special .sense, of The Anatomy of the Human Body, by John 
and Cliurles Bell. In November of the same year he migrated 
to London, and from that date, for nearly forty years, he kept up 
a regular correspondence with his brother George, much tif which 
was published in the Letters of Sir Charles Bell, 8fc., 1870. 'I’he 
earlier letters of this correspondence show how rapidly he rose 
to distinction in a field where success was diflicjult, as it was 
already occupied by such men as John Abernethy, Sir Astley 
('ooper and Henry (line. Before leaving lidinburgh, he had 
written his work on the Anatomy of Expression^ which was 
published in London soon after his arrival and at once attracted 
attention. His practical knowledge of anatomy and his skill as an 
artist qualified him in an exceptional manner for such a work. 
The object of this treatise was to describe the arrangements by 
which the influence of the mind is propagated to the muscular 
frame, and to give a rational explanation of tlic muscular move- 
ments which usually accompany the various emotions and 
passions. One special feature was the importance attributed 
to the respirator}' arrangements as a source of expression, and it 
w'as showm how the physician and surgeon might derive informa- 
tion regarding the nature and extent of important diseases by 
observing the expression of bodily suffering. This work, apart 
from its value to artists and psychoUigisls, is of interest histori- 
cally, as there is no doubt the investigations of the author into 
the nervous supply of the muscles of expression induced him to 
prosecute inquiries which led to his great discoveries in the 
physiology of the nervous system. 

In 181 1 Bell published his New Idea of the Anatomy of the Brain, 
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in which he announced the discovery of the different functions 
of the nerves corresponding with their relations to different 
parts of the brain ; his latiest researches were described in The 
Nervous System of the Human Body (1830), a collection of papers 
read by him before the Rdyal Society. He discovered that in the 
nervous trunks there are special sensory filaments, the office 
of which is to transmit impressions from the periphery of the 
body to the sensorium, and special motor filaments which convey 
motor impressions from the brain or other nerve centre to the 
muscles. He also showed that some nerves consist entirely of 
sensory filaments artd are therefore sensory nerves, that others 
are composed of motor filaments and are therefore motor nerves, 
whilst a third variety contains both kinds of filaments and are 
therefore to be regarded as sensory-motor. Furthermore, he 
indicated that the brain and spinal cord may be divided into 
separate parts, each part having a special function— one part 
ministering to motion, the other to sensation, and that the origin 
of the nerves from one or other or both of those sources endows 
them with the peculiar property of the division whence they 
spring. He also demonstrated that no motor nerve e\ er passes 
through a ganglion. Lastly, he showed, both from theoretical 
considerations and from the result of actual experiment on the 
living animal, that the anterior roots of the spinal ner\'es are 
motor, while the posterior are sensory. These discoveries as a 
whole must b(‘ regarded as the greatest in physiology since that 
of the cir(!ulation of the blood by William Harvey. They were 
not only a distinct and definite adv^ance in scientific knowledge, 
but from them flowed many practical results of much importance 
in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. It is not surprising 
that Hell should have viewetl his results with exultation. On 
the 26tli of November 1807, he wrote to his brother (icorge: — 
“ 1 have done a more interesting nova analomia rvrchri hiimani 
than it is possible to ('onceive. 1 lectured it yejsterdiiy. 1 
prosei’uted it last night till one o’clock ; and I am sure it will 
be well rec'eived.’’ On the 31st of the sanies month he wrote 
“ i really think this new' anatomy of the brain will strike more 
than the discovery of the lymphatics being absorbents." 

In 1807 he produced a System of Comf^arotwe Sury^cry, in wliich 
surgery is regarded almost wholly from an anatomical and 
operative point of view, and there is little or no mention of the 
use of medicinal substances. It placed him, however, in the 
highest i*ank of English writers on surgery. In i8oq he re- 
linquished his professional work in London, and rendered 
meritorious services to tht^ wounded from (oriiha, w'ho were 
brought to the Haslar hospital at Portsmouth, In 18 ro he pub- 
lished a series of Letters ameerning the Diseases of the I 'rethra, 
in whi< h he treated of stricture from an anatomical and patho- 
logical point of view. In 1812 ho was appointed surgeon U) the 
Middlesex hospital, a post he retained for tw'entv-foiir years. 
He was also professor of anatomy, physiology and surgery to 
the College of Surgeons of London, ami for many years teacher 
of anatomy in the school which used to exist in (Ireat Windmill 
Street. In 1815 he went to Hrussels to treat the wounded of 
the battle of Waterloo. In i8j6, 1817 and 1818 he published 
a series of QuarU rly Reports of Cases in Surgery ; in 1821 a volume 
of coloured plates with descriptive letterpress, entitled llhistra- 
Hons of the great operations of Surgery, Trepan, Hernia^ Amputa’- 
tion and Lithotomy, and in 1824 Observations on Injuries of the 
Spine and of the Thigh Bone. On the formation of l-niversity 
College, Gower Street, he was tor a short time head of the 
medical department. In 1833 he wrote a paper fur the Koval 
Society of London on the ‘Organs of the Human Voice,” in which 
he gave many illustrations of the physiological action of these 
parts, and in 1833 a Bridgewater treatise, The Hand : its Mechaih 
ism and Vital Endmvments as evincing Design. Along with Lord 
Brougham he annotatwl and illustrated an edition of J^aley’s 
Natural Theology, published in 1836. The Royal Society of 
I-ondon awarded to him in 1829 the first annual medal of that 
year given by George IV. for discoveries in science ; and when 
William IV. ascended the throne, Charles Bell received the 
honour of knighthood along witli a few oUier men distinguished 
in science and literature. 
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In 1836 the chair of surgery in the iinivcrsitv of Edinburgh 
was offered to him. He was then one of the foremost scientific 
men in London, and he had a large surgical practice. But his 
opinion was “ London is a place to live in, hut not to die in ” ; 
and he accepted the appt)intmcnt. In Edinburgh he did not 
earn great local professional success ; and, it must be confessed, 
he was not appreciated as he deserved. But honours came 
thick upon him. On the continent of Europe he was spoken 
of as greater than Harvey. It is narrated that one day P. J. 
Roux, a celebrated French physiologist, dismissed his class 
without a \ecture, est assez, messieurs, vans avez vti 

Charles Bell. ’ ' J )iiring his professorship he published the Institutes 
of Surgery, arranged in the order of the lectures delivered in the 
university of Edinburgh (1838) ; and in 1841 he wrote a volume 
of Practtcail Essays, two of which, “ On Squinting,” and On 
the action of purgatives,” are of great value, lie died at 
Hallow Park near Worcester on the 28th of April 1842. 

BELL, GEORGE JOSEPH (1770 1843), Scottish pirist, was 
horn at Edinburgh on the 20th of March 1770. He was an elder 
hr(»ther of Sir Charles Bell. At the age of eight he entered the 
high school, but he received no university education further than 
attending the lectures of A. F. Tytler, Dugiild Stewart and 
Hum<‘. He became a member of die Faculty of Advocates in 
i7{>i, anrl was one of the earliest ami most attached friends 
of Francis Jeffrey. In 1804 he published a TrentiKe on the Laiv 
of Bankruptcy in Scotland, w'hich he .subsequently enlarged 
and publishtd in 1826 under the title of Commentaries on the l.aiv 
of Scotland and on the principles of Mercantile Jurisprudence— 
an institutional work of the very highest excellence, which has 
had its value acknowledged by such emimmt jurists as Joseph 
Story and James Kent. In 1821 Bell was elected firofcssor of 
the hw of Scotland in the university of luiinbnrgh : and in 
1831 he was appointed to one of the principal clerkships in 
the supreme court. He w'as plncerl at the head of a com- 
mission in 1833 to inquire into the Sc'otlish banknif)tcv law ; 
and in consequence of the re])orlR of the ( tunmissioners, chiefly 
drawn up by himself, many henelirial alterations were made. 
He died on the 23rd of Sejitcmber 1843. Bell’s smaller treatise, 
Principles of the Low of Scotland, became a standard text-hook 
for law students. The Illustrations of the Principles is also a 
work of high value. 

BELL, HENRY (1767-1830), Scottish engineer, was horn 
at Toqihiclun, J.inlithgow shire, in i7(»7. Having received 
the ordinary education ol a parish s(tliool, he was apprenticed 
to his uncle, a millwright, and, after (jualifying biinselt as a 
ship-modeller at Ho’ness, went to London, wdiere he iound 
employment under John Rennie, the celebrated engineer. Ke- 
turning to Scotland in 1790, he first settled as a carfjenler at 
(ilasgow and afterwards removed to Helensburgh, on the Firth 
of ('lyde, where he pursued his riiechanical projects, and also 
found oc:casional emj>loyment as an engineir. In Janiiury 
1812 he placed on the ( lyde a steamboat (which he named the 
” Gurnet ") of about 25 Ions, projx lled by an engine of three 
li<«'se pow'er, at a sfxicd of 7 m. an hcair. Allhotigh the honour 
of priority is admitted to belong t(» the American engineer 
Rot)ert Fulton, then* appears to be no doubt that Juillon had 
received very material assistance in the (construction of his 
vessel from Bell and others in (ireat Britain. A handsome .sum 
was raised for Bell by subseripl ion among the citizens of Glasgow ; 
and he also received from the trustees ol the river Clyde a pension 
of fjoo a year. He dm] at Helensburgh on the 14th of Ncn ember 
1830. A monument to his memory stands on the banks of the 
Glvde, at Dunglass, near Bowling. 

BELL, HENRY GLASSFORD (1803-1874), Scottish hnvjer 
and man of letters, was lx»rn at Glasgow on the 8th of November 
1803. He received his education at the Glasgcjw high .scliool 
and at Edinburgh University. He became inlimato with “ Delta ” 
Moir, James Hogg, John Wilson ((‘hristopher North), and (»ihers 
of the brilliant staff of Blackwood's Magazine, to whir h be was 
drawn by his political sympathies. In 1828 he became editor of 
the Edinburgh Lileraty journal, which was eventually inci^r- 
poruted in tiie Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. He vsm admitted 
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to the bar in 1832. In 1839 he was appointed sheriff-substitute 

I-AnarksJiire, and in 1867 ^ succeeded Sir Archibald Alison 
in the post of sheriff-principal of the county , an office which he 
filled with distinguislied success. In 1831 he published Summer 
and Winter Hours ^ a volume of poems, of which the best known 
is that on Mary queen of Scots, He further defended the cause of 
the unfortunate queen in a prose Life (2 vols., 1828-X831). 
Among his other works may be mentioned a preface whidh he 
wrote to Bell and Bains’s edition (1865) of the works of Shake- 
speare, and Romances and Minor Poems (1866). He figures 
in the society of the Nodes Amhrosianae as “ Tallboys.” He 
died on the 7th of January 1874. 

BELL, JACOB (1810 -1859), British pharmaceutical chemist, 
was bom in London on the 5th of March 1810. On the com- 
pletion of his education, he joined his father in business as a 
chemist in Oxford Street, and at the same time attended the 
chemistry lectures at the Royal Institution, and those on 
medicine at King's f'oJlcgc. Alw'ays keenly alive to the interests 
of chemists in general, Bell conceived the idea of a society which 
should at once protect the interests of the trade, and improve 
its status, and at a public meeting held on the i sth of April 1841, 
it was resolved to found the Pharmaceutical Society of (ireat 
Britain. Hell carried his scheme through in the face of many 
difficulties, and further advanced the cause of pharmacy by 
establishing the Pharmaceutical Journal, and superintending 
its publication for eighteen years. The Pharmaceutical Society 
was incorporated by n )ya I charter in 1 843. One of the first abuses 
to engage the attention of the new body was the practice of 
pharmacy by un(jualified persons, and in 1845 Bell drew up the 
draft of a bill t(* deal with the matter, one of the provisions of 
which was the recognition of the Pharmaceutical Society as the 
governing body in all questions connected with pharmacy. 
For some time after this the question of pharmaceutical legisla- 
tion was widely discussed. In 1850 Bell successfully ('ontested 
tlie f>orough of St Alhans in order that he might be able to advo- 
cate his pri)posals for reform more effectually in parliament. 
In 1851 he brought forward a bill embodying these proposals. 
It passed its set'ond reading, but was considerably whittled 
down in committee, and when e>'cntuaUy it became law it only 
partially represented its sponsor’s intentions. Bell was the 
author of an Historical Sketch of the Progress of Pharmacy in 
Great Britain, lie diet! on the 12th of June 1859. 

BELL, JOHN (1691-1780), Sc'ottish traveller, was born at 
Antermony in Scotland in 1691, and educated for the medical 
profession, in which he took the degree of M.D. In 1714 he set 
out for St Petersburg, where, through the introduction of a 
countryman, he was nominated medical attendant to Valcnsky, 
recently appointed to the Persian embassy, with w'hom he 
travelled from 1715 to 1718. The next four years he spent in 
an embassy to China, passing through Sil>eria and the great 
Tatar deserts. He hatl scarcely rested from this last journey 
when he was summoned to attend Peter the (Ireat in his perilous 
expedition to Derbenil and the (’aspian (mtes. i’he narrative 
of this journey he enriched with interesting particulars of the 
public and private life of that remarkable prince. In 1738 he 
was sent by th'i Russian government on a mission to (’onstanti- 
iKiple, to which, accompanied by a single attendant who .spoke 
Turkish, he prot'cedod in the inidjit of winter and all the horrors 
of war, returning in May to St Petersburg. It appears that 
after this he was for si^veral years established as a merchant 
at (■onstantinop 4 s where he married in 1746. In the following 
year he retired tv> his estate of Antermony, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. He died in 1780. His travels, published 
nt Glasgow in 1763, were speedily translatetl into French, and 
widely rirouUue<i in Europe. 

BELL» JOHN (1763-1820), Scottish anatomist and surgeon, 
an elder brother of Sir Charles Bell, was bom at Edinburgh on 
the 1 2th of May After completing his professional educa- 

tion at Edinbiiigh* he carried on from 1790 in Surgeons’ Square 
an anatomical lecture-theatre, where, in spite of much opposition, 
due partly to the unconservative character of his teaching, he 
attracted large audiences by his lectures, in which he was for a 
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time assisted by his younger brother Charles. In 1793-1795 he 
published Discourses on the Nature and Cure of Wounds, and in 
1800 he became involved in an unfortunate controversy with 
James Gregory (1753-1821), the professor of medicine at Edin- 
burgh. Gregory in 1800 attacked the system whereby the 
fellows of the Royal ('ollege of Surgeons of Edinburgh acted in 
rotation as surgeons at the Royal Infirmary, with the result 
that the younger fellows were excluded. Bell, who was among 
the number, composed an Answer for the Junior Members (1800^ 
and ten years later published a collection <rf Letters on Professional 
Character and Manners, which he had addressed to Gregory. 
After his exclusion from the infirmary he ceased to lecture and 
devoted himself to study and practice. In 1816 he w^as injured 
by a fall from his horse and in the following year w'ent to Italy 
for the benefit of his health. He died at Rome on the 15th of 
April 1 820. His works also included Principles of Surgery (1801), 
Anatomy of the Human Body, which Went through several 
editions and was translated into German, and Ohservatimis on 
Italy, published by his widow in 1825. 

BELL, JOHN (1797-1869), American political leader, was born 
near Nashville, Tennessee, on the 15th of February 1797. He 
graduated at the university of Nashville in 1814, and in 1817 
was elected to the state senate, but retiring after one term, he 
devoted himself for ten years to the study and the practice of 
the law. From 1827 until 1841 he was a member of the national 
House of Representatives, of which from June 1834 to March 
1835 he was the speaker, and in which he was conspicuous as a 
del)ater and a conservative leader. 'I’hough he entered political 
life as a Democrat, he became estranged from his party’s leader, 
President Jackson, also a Tennessean, and after 1835 was one of 
the leaders of the Whig party in the South. In March 1841 he 
Iwcame the secretary of war in President Harrison’s cabinet, 
but in September, after the death of Harrison and the rupture 
l)etween the Whig leaders and President 'Fyler, he resigned this 
po.sition. From 1847 until 1859 he was a mcml)er of the United 
States Senate, and attracted attention by his ability in debate 
and his political independence, being one of two Southern 
senators to vote against the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854 and 
against the admission of Kansas with the Lecompton or pro- 
slavery constitution in 1858. Strongly conservative by tempera- 
ment and devoted to the Union, he ardently desired to prevent 
the threatened secession of the Southern states in i860, and 
was the candidate, for the presidency, of the (Constitutional 
Union Party, often called from the names of its candidates for 
the presidency and the vice-presidency (Edward Everett) the 

Bell and hN’erctt Party,” which was made up largely of former 
Whigs and Southern “ Know-Nothings,” opposed sectionalism, 
and strove to prevent the disruption of the union. The party 
adopted no platform, and discarding all other issues, resolved 
that ** it is both the part of patriotism and of duty to recognize 
n<» political principle other than the constitution of the country', 
the union of the states, and the enforcement of the laws.” Bell 
was defeated, but received a popular vote of 587,830 (mostly 
cast in the Southern states), and obtiiined the electoral votes of 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee — 39 altogether, out of a total 
of 303. Bell tried earnestly to prevent the secession of his own 
state, but after the issue of President Lincoln’s proclamation 
of the 15th of April 186 r calling on the various states for volun- 
teers, his efforts were unavailing, and when Tennessee joined the 
Confederacy Bell went with his state.” He took no part in 
the Civil War, and died on the loth of September 1869. 

BELL, ROBERT (1800-1867), Irish man of letters, was born at 
Cork on the rfith of January 1800. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he was one of the founders of the Dublin 
Historical Society. In 1828 he settled in London, where he 
edited a weekly paper, the Adas, and until 1841 was engaged 
in journalism, and afterwards in miscellaneous literary work. He 
died on the 12th of April 1867. His most important work is his 
annotated edition of the English Poets (24 vols., 1854-1857 ; 
new ed., 29 vols., 1866), the works of each poet being prefaced by 
a memoir. For Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia he wrote : History 
of Russia (3 vols., 1836-1838) ; Lives of English Poets (2 vols.. 
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1839) ; a continuation, with W. Wallace, of Sir James Mackin- 
to^’s History of England (vols, iv.-x., 1830-1840) ; and the fifth 
volume (1840) of the Lives of the British Admirals ^ begun by 
R. Southey. He was a director of the Royal Literary Fund, 
and well known for his open-hearted generosity to fellow men of 
letters. 

BELL, a hollow metallic vessel used for making a more or less 
loud noise (A.S. beUan, to bellow ; Mid. Eng. “ to bell ” ; cf. 

“ As loud as belleth winde in helle.” in Chaucer, House of Fame, 
iii. 713). Bells are usually cup-like in shape, and are constructed 
so as to give one fundamental note when struck. The term does 
not strictly include gongs, cymbals, metal plates, resonant l)ars 
of metal or wood, or tinkling ornaments, such as e,g, the “ bells ” 
upon the Jewish high priest’s dre.ss (Exodus xxviii. 32) ; nor is 
it necessary here to deal with the common useful varieties of 
sheep or cow bells, or bells on sledges or harness. For house 
bells see the end of this article. A “ diving-bell ” (see Divers) 
is only so called from the analogy of its shape. 

The main interest of bells and bell-ringing has reference to 
church or tower bells, their history, construction and uses. 

Early Bells, — Of bells before the Christian era there is no 
trustworthy evidence. The instruments which summoned the 
Romans to public Imths or processions, or that which Lucian 
(a.d. 180) describes as set in motion by a water-clock {clepsydra) 
to mea.sure time, were probably cymbals or resonant plates of 
metal, like the timbrels {rorybanita aera, Virg. Aen, iii. iii) 
used in the worship of Cybelc, or the Egyptian sisiruin, which 
seems to have been a sort of ratde. The earliest l^atin word 
for a bell {campana) is late I^lin of the 4th or 5th century 
A.D. ; and the first application of hells to churches has l>een 
ascribed to Paulinus, bishop of Nola in Campania about A.n. 400. 
There is, however, no confirmation of this story, which may have 
arisen from the words campana and nola (a small bell) ,* and in a 
letter from Paulinus to the emperor Severus, describing very 
fully the decoration of his church, the bishop makes no mention 
of bells. Jt has been maintained with somewhat more reason 
that Pope Sabinianus (604) first used church bells ; but it seems 
clear that they were introduced into France as early as 550. 
In the 7th centurv' Bede mentions a bell brought from Italy 
by Benedict Biscop for his abbey at Wearmouth, and speaks 
of the sound of a bell being w'cll known at Whitby Abbey at the 
time of St Hilda’s deatli (680). St Dunstan hung many in the 
loth century ; and in the iith they were not uncommon in 
Switzerland and (jcrmany. It is Siiid that the Greek Christians 
were unacquainted with bells till the 9th centur\' ; but it is 
known that for political reasons, after tlie Uiking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in 1453, their use w^as forbidden lest they 
should prox’ide a popular signal for revolt. 

Several old bells are extant in Scotland, Ireland and Wales ; 
the oldest are often quadrangular, made of thin iron plates 
hammered and riveted together, A well-known specimen is 
St Patrick’s l>ell preserved at Belfast, called Clog an eadhachta 
Phatraic, “ the bell of St Patrick’s will.” It is 6 in. high, 5 
broad, 4 deep, adorned with gems and gold and silver filigree- 
work ; it is inscrilx'd 1091 and 1105, but it is probably alluded to 
in Ulster annals in 552. (For Scottish bells, see lllustraled Cata- 
logue of Archaeological Museum, Edinburgh, for 1856.) 

The four-sided liell of the Irish missionary St Gall (646) is 
preserved at the monastery of St Gall, Switzerland. In these 
early times bells wc.tc usually small ; even in the nth century 
a bell presented to the church at Orleans weighing 2600 tt> was 
thought large. In the 13th centurx' larger bells were cast. The 
bell Jac(|ueline of Paris, cast in 1400, weighed 15,000 ; another 

Paris beil of 1472, 25,000 lb ; and the famous Amboise bell at 
Rouen (1501) 36,364 Ib. 

To these scanty records of the early history of bells may l>e 
added the enumeration of different kinds of bells by Hieronymus 
Magius, in his work De Tintinnabulis: -i, Tintinnabnlum, a little 
bell, otherwise called tinniolum, for refectory or dormitory, acconl- 
ing to Joannes Belethus, but Guillaume Durand names squill a for 
the refectory; 2. Peiasius, or larger “ broad-brimmed hat ” bell ; 
3. Codon, orifice of trumpet, a Greek hand-bell ; 4. Hola, a very ! 


small bell, used in the choir, according to Durand ; 5. Caiftpana , a 
large bell, first used in the Latin churches in the steeple (Durand), 
in the tower (Belethus) ; 6. Squilla, a shrill little bell. We read 
of cymhalum for the cloister (Durand) or campatt^is for the 
cloister (Belethus) ; nolula or dupla in the clock ; sigrtum in 
the tower (c.g. in the Excerptions of St Egbert, 750) ; the Portu- 
guese still call a bell sino, 

BelUjounding,’--^\it earliest bells were probably not cast, 
but made of plates riveted together, like the hells of St Gall 
or Belfast above mentioned. The hell- founder’s art, originally 
practised in the monasteries, passed gradually into the hand's 
of a professional class, by whom, in England and the Low 
( ountries especially, were gradually worked out the principles 
of construction, mixture of metals, lines and proportions, now 
generally accepted as nccessarx^ for a good bell. In England 
some of the early founders were peripatetic artificers, who 
travelled about the country, .setting up a temporary foundry 
to cast bells wherever they were wanted. Miles Graye {c. 1650^, 
a celebrated East Anglian founder, carried on his work in this 
fashion, and in old churchwardens’ accounts are sometimes 
found notices of payment for the casting of bells at places where 
no regular foundry’’ is known to have existed. The chief centres 
of the art in medieval times were London, \’’ork, Gloucester 
and Nottingham; and bells by e.g. “John of York’' (i4lh 
century), .Samuel Smith, father and son, of York (1680-1730), 
Abraham Rudhall and his descendants of Gloucester (1684- 
1774), Mot (i6th century), T.estcr and Pack (1750), Christopher 
Hodson of London (who cast “ Great Tom ” of Oxford, i68t) 
and Richard Phelps (1716) arc still in high repute. The White- 
chapel Bell Foundry' (now Mears k Stainbank), e.stablished 
by Robert Mot in 1570, incorporated the business of the Rudhalis, 
Lester and Pack, Phelps, Briant and others, and is now one 
of the leading firms of liell-foundens ; others being Warner 
^ Sons of Spitalfields and Taylor & Co., Loughborough, the 
founders of “Great Paul ” for St Paul’s cathedral (1881). Of 
Dutch and Flemish founders the firms of van den Gheyn (1550), 
Hemony (1650), Aerschodt & Wagheven at Louvain and others 
have a great reputation in the Low Countries, especially for 
“ carillons,” such as those at Antwerp or Bruges, a form of 
hell-music which has not taken much root in England, despite 
the advocacy of the Rev. H. R. Haweis, who proclaimed its 
superiority to English change-ringing. 

Bell-metal i.s a mixture of copper and tin in the proportion 
of 4 to I. In Henry lll.'s reign it was 2 to i. In I.ayard’s 
Nineveh bronze bells, it was 10 to i. Zinc and lead are used in 
small bells. 'I'he thickness of the bell's edge is alwut one-tenth 
of its diameter, and its height is twelve limes its thickness. 

Bells, like viols, have been made of every conceivable shape 
within certain limits. The long narrow bell, the quadrangular, 
and the mitre-shaped in Europe at least indicate antiquity, 
and the graceful ciirved-inwardly-midway and full trumpet- 
mouthed bell indicates an age not earlier than the i6tli century. 

The bell is first designed on paper according to the scale of 
measurement. Then the crook is made, which is a kind of double 
wooden compass, the legs of whii'Ii arc respectively curved to 
the shape of the inner and outer sides of the bell, a space of the 
exact form and thickness of the bell being left betwixt them. 
I’lie compass is pivoted on a stake driven into the bottom of 
the casting-i)il. A stuffing of brickwork is l3uilt round the stake, 
leaving room for a fire to he lighted inside it. The outside of this 
stuffing is then padded w'ith fine soft clay, well mixed and bound 
together with calves’ hair, and the inner leg of the compass run 
round it, bringing it to the exact shafie ot the inside of the bell. 
Upon this core, well smeared with grease, is fashioned the false 
clay l>ell, the outside of which is defined hy the outer leg of the 
compass. Inscriptions are now moulded in wax on the outside 
of the clay-bell ; these arc carefully smeared with grease, then 
lightly covered with the finest clay, and then with coarser clay, 
until a solid mantle is thickened over the outside of the clay bell. 
A fire is now lighted, and the whole baked hard ; the grease and 
wax inscriptions steam out through holes at the lop, leaving 
the sham clay 1^11 baked hard and tolerably loose, between the 
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cop^ .qv mantle. Th« cope is then lifted, the day 
^i^rofcea up, tbe^copeht down iigain, enclosing now between 
itself ,a|id the care Ijtie exact shape of the bell. Tl:^ metal is then 
boiled; tun molten into the mould. A large bell will take 
several weeks to cool. When extricated it ought to be scarcdy 
touched and should hsu'dly require tuning. This is called its 
maiden state^ and it used to be so sought after that many bells 
were left and out of tune in order to claim it. 

Bell Tones and Tuning . — good bell, fairly struck, should 
give t^t three distinct notes*— a “ fundamental ” note or “ tonic ” 
the octave above, or “ nominal ” ; and the octave below, or 
hum-4i()te.” (It ' also gives out the “ third '* and “ fifth ” 
aboy.e .ttie fundamental ; but of these it is less necessary to take 
notice,),. Very few. bells, however, have any two of these notes, 
and hardly any ail three, in unison — the hum-notes ** being 

generally a httl^ sharper, and the fundamentals a little 
than the|^ respective “ nominals.” In tuning a “ ring 
or scries oi bells, ahe practice of founders has hitherto been to 
take one set of notes (in England usually the nominals, on the 
continent the fufidamentals) and put these into tune, leaving 
the, other tones to take care of themselves. But in different 
circumstance^ di^orent tones assert themselves. Thus, when 
bells fi^re struck at considerable intervals, the fundamental notes 
being fuller and more fxjrsistent are more prominent ; but when 
struck in rapid succession (as in English change-ringing or 
with the higher bells of a Belgian '‘carillon/' which take the 
“air*') the higher tope of the “nominal** is more perceptible. 
The inluirmonious character of many Belgian carillons, and of 
certain J 3 e 1 gian and French rings in England, is ascribed by 
Ginon A. B, Simpson (in his pamphlet, Why Bells sound out of 
Tune, 1807) ^ neglect of tlie “ nominals,’* the fundamentals 
only being timed to each other. To tune a series of bells properly, 
the fundamental tone of each bell must l^e brought into true 
octave wiUi its nominal, and the whole .series of bells, thus 
re(:tifii.*d, put into tune with each oUier. . The “hum-note** 
of each, which is, the tone of the whole, mass of metal, should also 
lie in tune with Uie oth<T.s, If flatter than the nominal, it cannot 
be slutrpened : but if sharper (as is more usual), it may Iw flattened 
by tliinning the metal near Uie crown of the bell. The great bell 

L Cireat Paul *') cast by Messrs Taylor for St Paul’s catliedral, 
ndop, has, all its tones in true liarmony, except that the tone 
next aln)ve the funilamcntal (Er>) i.s a “ fourth ’* (Ab) instead 
of a “ third ** ((1 or Gb). The great bell aist by the same founders 
for Beverley Minster i.s in jM^rfect tune ; and with the improved 
miudiinery now in use, there is no reason why this should not 
henceforth be tlig case with ail church L)eUs. 

I'he quality of a Licll de|jcmls not only on the casting and the 
fineness and mixture of metals, but upon the due proportion of 
metal to the calibre of the bell. The larger tire Ixill the lower 
the tone ; biit if we try to make a large E bell with metal only 
enough for a snuillcr F bell, the K bell will be puny and ^>oor. It 
has been calculated that for a {K‘al of bells to give the pure chord 
of the ground tone or kcy*nole. third, fifth and iKtave, the 
diameters are reijuired to be as thirty, twenty-four, twenty, 
fifteen, and the weights as eighty, forty-one, twenty-four and 
ten. 

Ilislory afid Uses of Bills ,- history of Indls is full of 
romantic interest. In civilized times they liave l)een intimately 
assoiuated, not only with all kinds of religious and social uses, 
but with almost every important historical event. Their influence 
upon archil ecturc is not less remarkable, for to them indirectly 
we probably ow'e most of tlic famous towers in the world. 
Church towers at flrsl, perhaps, scarcely rose above the roof, 
being intended as lanterns for the admission of light, and addition 
to their height was in all likelihood suggested by the mewe common 
use of bells. 

Bells early summoned soldiers to arms, as well as Christians 
to church. They sounded the alarm in tire or tumult ; and the 
rights of tho buighcrs in their bells were jealously guarded. 
'l1ms the cliief belTan tlie cathedral often belonged to the town, 
not to the cathedral chapter. The curfew, the Garolus and 
St Mary's bell in the Antwerp tower ail belong to the town j the 


rest are the property of the chapter. He who commanded, the 
bell commanded the town ; for by that sound, at a moment’s 
notice, he could rally and concentrate his adherents. Hence a 
conqueror commonly acknowledged the pohtical importance of 
bells by melting them down ; and the cannon of the conquered 
was in turn malted up to supply the garrison with bells to be used 
in the suppression of revolts. Many a bloody chapter in history 
has been rung in and out by bells. 

On the third day of Easter 1282, at the ringing of the Sicilian 
vespers (whicli have given their name to the ^air), 8000 French 
were massacred in cold blood by John of Procida, who had thus 
planned to free Sicily from Charles of Anjou. On the 24th of 
August, St Bartholomew’s day, 1571, bells ushered in the 
ma.ssacre of the Huguenots in France, to the number, it is said, of 
100,000. Bells have rung alike over slaughtered and ransomed 
cities ; and far and wide throughout Europe in the hour of 
victory or irreparable loss. At the news of Nelson’s triumph 
and death at 'Irafalgar, the bells of Chester rang a merry peal 
alternated with one deep toll, and similar incidents could be 
multiplied. 

There are many old customs connected with the use of church 
bells, some of which have died out, while others remain here and 
there. The best known and perhaps oldest of these is the 
“ Curfew ” (couvre-feu), first enforced (though not perhaps 
introduced) by William the Conqueror in England as a signal for 
all lights and fires to be extinguished at 8 p.m. — probably to 
prevent nocturnal gatherings of disaffected subjects. In many 
towns it survived into the iqth ct'ntury as a signal for closing 
sliops at 8 or 9 ; and it is still kept up in various places as an old 
custom ; thus at Oxford the familiar lioom of “ Ibm’s ’* loi 
strokes is still the signal for closing college gates at 9. The 
largest and heaviest Ixills were used for the (.'urfew, to carry the 
sound as far as possible, as it did to Milton’s ear, suggesting the 
descriptive lines in II Pen serosa (74-75) : — 

“ Oft. on a plot of rising ground, 

I hear tlie far-oti curiew sound 
Over suuu: wide w^atored short: . 

Swinging slow with sullen roar." 

Gray’s allusion in the Elegy is well known ; as also are those of 
Shakespeare to the elves “ tiiat rejoice to hear the solemn 
curfew *’ {Tempest), or the fiend that “ begins at curfew and 
walks rill the first cock ** (A'fwg ; or Milton’s in Comus 
to the ghost “ that breaks his magic chains at curfew 
time." 

Among secular uses connected with church bells are the 
“ Mote ” or “ Common ’* bell, summoning to municipal or otlier 
meetings, as e.g. the 7th at St Mary's, Stamford, tolled for 
(juarter sessions, or the bell at St Mary’s, Oxford, for meetings 
<»f ('onvoaition. In some places one of the bells is known as the 
“ Vestry Bell." The “ J'ancake Bell,’* still rung here and there 
on Shrove Tuesday, was originally a summons to confession 
Ixjfore Lent ; the “ Harvest Bell " and “ Seeding Bell ** called 
labourers to their work ; while the “ (leaning Bell ” fixed the 
hours for beginning or leaving off gleaning, so that everyone 
might start fair and have an even chance. The “ Oven Bell ” 
gave notice when the lord of the manor’s oven was ready for his 
tenants to bake their bread ; the “ Market Bell '* was a signal 
for .selling to begin ; and in some country districts a church bell 
is still rung at dinner time. The general diffusion of clocks and 
watches has rendered bells less necessary for marking the events 
of daily life ; and most of tliese old customs have either dis- 
appeared or are fast disappearing. At Strassburg a large liell 
of eight tons weight, known as the “ Holy Ghost Bell,’’ is only 
rung when two fires are sefen in the town at once ; a “ storm- 
hell " warns travellers in the plain of storms approaching from 
the mountains, and the “ Thor Glocke ” (gate bell) gives the 
signal for opening or shutting the city gates. On the European 
continent, especially in countries which, like Belgium and 
Holland, were distracted by constant war, bells acquired great 
public importance. They were formally baptized with religious 
ceremonies (as also in England in pre-Reformation days), the 
notabilities of a town or church standuig as sponsors ; and they 
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were very generally supposed to have the power of scaring away 
evil spirits. 

Other old customs are naturally connected with the ecclesi- 
astical uses of bells. The Passing Bell,” rung for the dying, 
is now generally rung after death ; the ancient mode of indicating 
the sex of the deceased, viz. two pulls for a woman and three 
for a man being still very common, with many varying customs 
as regards the interval after death or the bell to be used, c.g. 
smaller bells for children and females, and larger ones for aged 
men ; the tenor bell being sometimes reserved fur the death of 
the incumbent, or of a bishop or member of the royal family. 
“ Burial Peals,” once common at or after funerals to scare away 
the evil spirits from the soul of the departed, thougli discouraged 
by bishops as early as the 14th century, were kept alive by 
popular superstition, and only finally checked in Puritan times ; 
but they have been revived, since the spread of change-ringing, 
in the “ muffled peals ” now frequently rung as a mark of 
respect to deceased persons of public or local importance, or the 
short “ touches ” on hand-bells sometimes rung at the grave by 
the comrades of a deceased ringer, 'fhe “ Sermoh-J^ell,” rung 
in pre-Reformation times to give notice that a sermon was to 
be preached (cf. Shakespeare, Henry JV,, Pt. II. iv. 2, 4-7), 
survives in some places in a custom of ringing the tenor bell 
before a service with a sermon ; and a. similar custom before 
a celebration of the Holy Communion preserves the memory of 
the “ Sacrament Bell." 'fhe ancient “ Sanclus ” or “ Sance ” 
bell, hung on the rood-screen or in a small bell cot on the chancel 
gable, and sounded three times when the priest said the Ter- 
sancius (Holy, Holy, Holy) in the office of mass, was specially 
obnoxious to Puritan zeal, and few of them survi\ ed the Refor- 
mation. An early morning bell, rung in many places for no 
a[)parcnt reason, is probably a relic of the Ave Maria or Angelus 
bell. The inscription on some old bells, Leetum fu^e, disenie 
somnum (“ Away from be<l, shake off sleep ”), points to this use, 
as also does the name “ Gabriel ” applied to the bell used for 
ringing tlui Angelus. Tn old times bells were generally named 
at their baptism, after the Virgin Mary or saints, or their donors ; 
thus the bells at Oseney Abbey in the 13th century were called 
Hautclere, Doucement, Austyn, Marie, Giabriel and John ; 
sometimes they were known by mere nicknames, such as Great 
(or “ Mighty ”) Tom ” at Oxford, or ** Big Ben,” Great Paul,” 
&c., in recent times. 

Hell Inscripiians . — The names of bells were often stamped 
upon them in the casting ; whence arose inscriptions upon church 
bells, giving in monkish Latin the name t)f some saint, a j>rayer 
to the Virgin, or for the soul of the donor, or a distich upon 
the function of the bell itself ; 

‘‘Funcni ])lango. fulgiira fningn, Sabb.'ita p;ing<>. 

. Excito Ifntos, (lissij)O venlos, ]>ti<o cnicntos." 

(1 mourn ior death,! brt’ak tlu lightning, I lix the Sabbath, I 
rou.se the lazy, I scattt 1 the winds, I appoaso tin; 

The character of the letteringj and the foundry marks upon 
old bells, arc of great assistance in determining their dale. 
Sometimes a set of bells has each a sejiarate verse, c.g. on a ring 
of five in Bedfordshire 

Tst. “ Hoc si;.;nun: l\ tri jndsatum numinc Christi." 

(This emblem of I*eter is struck in the name of Christ.) 

2nd. “ Noinen Magdalene canipaiia soiial nielodr.*’ 

(Thi.s bell named Magdalen sounds mekaliously.) 

.^rd. “ Sit nomen Homini benedictum semper in euni/* 

(May the name of the I^rd always be blessed iijion him, i.c. on 
the txdl when struck.) 

4th. “ Musa Raphaclis sonat aurifnis Tmmanuelis." 

(The niu.sic oi Raphael .sounds in the ear of Immanuel.) 

5th. “Sum Rosa jmlsata mundique Maria v(x:ata.'* 

( 1 , Maria, am struck and called the Rose of the world.) 

The names of these five hells wTre thus : — Peter, Magdalen, 
(?) Je.sus, Raphael and Mary. 

Other inscriptions take the form of an invocation or prayer 
for the l>ell itself, its donor or those who hear it, e .^, — 

“ Augu.stine tiiam cainpanam jirotcgc* sanam.” 

(.\vigustine, protect thy bell and keep it .sound.) 


“Sanctse Johannes, ora pro animabus Johannis Pudsey, militis, 
ct Mariae, consortae suae.** 

(St John, pray for the souls of John Pudsey, knight, aaid Mary 
his wife.) ^ 

“ Protege piira via quos convoco virgo Maria.” 

(Guard in the way those whom I pure Virgin Mary call.) 

The “ Miltags Glocke ” (mid-day bell) at Strassburg, taken 
down at the time of the French Revolution, bore the legend : 

“ Vox ego sum vitae ; voco vos ; orate venite." 

(I am the voice of life : I call you ; come and pray.) 

A bell in Rouen cathedral, melted down in 1793, was inscribed : 

“ Jc suis George d'Ainbois. 

Oni trente cinque mille pois ; 

Maks iui (pii me pest^ra 
Trente six mille me troiivera.** 

(I am George d'Ainbois, weighing 35,000 tb ; hut he who weighs 
me will find me 36,000.) 

A similar inscription is said to have been cast 011 the largest 
of tlie bells placed by Kdward III. in a “clochcr ” or bell hut 
in life Little ('lQi.sters at Westminster : 

“ King Kdward made incc thirty thousand weight and three, 

T'ake meti down and wey mei* and more you shall lind mee,*’ 

On the “1'hor Glocke” at Strassbiirg above mentioned arc 
the words : — 

“ Dieses Thor tilocUe das erst mal Hchallt 
Als mail 1O18 sahlt 
Dass Mgte jahr regnet man 

Kach doctor lailluT jubal jahr ^ 

Das Hos limans das Gut hinein 
j Zu laiiien soil igv arlieit Hcyn.’* 

The reference is to the year 1517, when T.uther began his 
crusade, and the verse may be Englished as follows 
When hrst ringeth this Gate Bell 
1018 years \ve tell. 

We nicUon this «i year to be 
lu jin l.)j butlier’s jubilee. 

Ti) ring out ill, the good ring in, 

Its daily task shall now begin. 

Larjte BcZ/.v.- 'I'Iutc are a few bells of world-wide renown, 
and .s(*veral others more or less celebrated. The great bell at 
Moscow, “'Isar Kolokol," which, according to the inscription, 
was cast in 1733, 1^^*' earth 103 years and w»as rai.sed by 

the emperor Nicholas in 1836. The present bell seeni.s never 
to have been actually bung or rung, having l)i*cn cracked in 
the furnace; and it now stands on a raised platform in the 
middle of a sejuare. It is u.sed as a eliapel. It weighs about 
iSo tons, height 19 ft. 3 in., eireumfercncc 60 ft. 9 in., thickness 
2 ft., weight of broken piece 1 1 tons. The second Mosc ow beJl, 
the largest in the woild in actual use, weighs 128 tons. In a 
pagoda in Dppor Burma hangs a bell 16 ft. in diameter, weighing 
about 80 t(»ns. The great bell at Peking weighs 53 tons ; Nan- 
king, 22 tons; Olrnntz, 17 tons; Vienna (1711), 17 Icms ; 
Notre Dame (i6So), 17 tons; Kriiirt, 13 tons; Gn-at Peter, 
'S'ork Minster, recast in 1845, 12} tons ; Great Paul, at St Paul’s 
cathedral, ibf tons ; Great Tom at Oxford, yj tons : Great 
Tom at Lincoln, 5^ tons. Big Ben of the Westminster Clock 
Tower weighs 13 J tons ; it was cast by fJeorge Mears under 
the direction of the first T.ord Grimlhorjie (E. Beckett Denison) 
in 1858. Its four quarters were ca.st by Warner in 1856. 'Fbe 
“ Kaiscrglocke ” of Cologne cathedral, recast in 1875, w'ith 
metal from French cannon captured in 1870 1871, wi:igiis 27 i 
tons. 

These large bells are either not moved at all, or only slightly 
swung to enable the- clapper to loudi ibeir .side; in some cases 
they are struck by a hammer or beam from outside. The beas iest 
ringing pcaJ.s in England are flK.).se at Exe.ter and St /‘auTs 
cathedrals, tenors 72 cwt. and (>2 cwt. respectively. 

Hell-ringing, - The science* and art of bell-ringing, as prac tised 
upon churcdi and tower belts, falls under two main heads : (1) 

Mechanical ringing, in connexion with the maf:hiiicrv of a clock 
or carillon ” ; (2) Ringing by hand, by means ol lopes attached 
to the fittings of the bells, whereby the bell itself i.s cither moved 
as it hangs mouth downwards sufficiently for tlie clapper just 
to touch its side (called technically “ chiming ”) ; or is swung 
round nearly full circle with its mouth uppermost (technically 
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“ ringing in which case the impact of the clapper is much 
heavier, and the sound produced is consequently louder and more 
far<^reaching. Mechanical nnp;ing is more common on the con- 
tinent of Europe, especially in Belgium and Flanders ; ringing 
by hand is more common in England, where the development 
of change-ringing (see below) has brought it into prominence. 

(1) Mechanical ringing is effected by a system of wires con- 
nected with small hammers striking the ImjIIs, usually on their 
outside, and worked either by connexion with the machinery 
of a clock, so as to play tunes or artificially arranged chimes 
at definite intervals ; or with a key-board resembling that of 
an organ. The first of these methods is familiar in the chimes 
(Cambridge, Westminster, &c.) heard from many towers at the 
striking of the hours and quarters ; or in hymn tunes played at 
intervals (^.g. of three hours) upon the ( hurch bells. 'I'he second 
method is peculiar to the “ carillon ” (y.w.), as found everywhere 
in Belgium, where with a set of from 20 or 30 to 60 or 70 bells 
a much wider scope for tunes and harmonies is provided than 
in English belfries, few of which have more than one octave of 
bells in one key only and none more than 12 bells. The carillons 
at Louvain and Bruges contain 40 bells, and that of Mechlin 
44, while in the tower of Antwerp cathedral there arc upwards of 
90 bells, for the largest of which, cast in 1507, Charles V. stood 
spon.sor at its consecration. 

(2) Ringing by Hand. — Church bells may be chimed ” or 
“ rung (see above). One man can, as a rule, chime three bells, 
with a rope in each hand and one foot in the loop of another ; 
but by the use of an “ Ellacombe ” or other chiming apparatus 
one man can work six, eight or ten bells. Some prefer the 
quieter sound of chiming as an introduction to divine service, 
but where a I wind of ringers is available and change-ringing is 
practised the bells as a rule arc rung. The practice of “ clocking ” 
a bell, in which the clapper, by means of a cord attached to it 
and pulled from below, is allowed to swing against the ImjII at 
rest, is often employed to save trouble ; but the jar is very 
likely to crack the bull. In ringing, or in true chiming, the bell 
is in motion when struck. 

For ringing, a bell is pulled up and “ se t ” mouth uppermost. 
She (to ringers a bell is feminine) is then pulled off, first at 
“ handstroke ” {i.e. with the hands on the “ sally ” or tufted 
portion of the rope, a few feet from its hjwer end) and then at 

back-stroke ** in the reverse direction (with the hands nearer 
the lower end, the rope having at the previous pull coiled round 
three-quarters of the wheel’s circumferen('e), describing at each 
pull almost a full circle till she ct>mes back to the upright position. 
At each revolution tlie swing is chiefly done by the weight of the 
bell, the ringer giving a pull of just sufficient strength to bring 
the bell back into the upright position ; otherwise its swing 
would become gradually shorter till it remained at rest moutii 
downwards. 

Change-ringing. -When a gi^'c•n nuinl>cr of hells are rung over 
and over again in the same order, from the highest note, or 
“ trelfle,*' to the lowest, or “ tenor ” 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 — they are 

said to be rung in rounds.’^ “ Changes ” arc variations of this 
order -e.g. 2 i 3 5 4 7 2 3 i 4 5 6 7 ; and “ change-ringing ” 

is the art of ringing bells in *’ changes,” so that a different 
“ change ” or rearrangement of order is produced at each pull 
of the bell-ropes, until, without any repetition of the same 
change, the bells omc back into “ rtauuls.” The general prin- 
ciple of all methods of change-ringing is that each lx?ll, after 
striking in the first place or “ lead,” works gradually ” up ” to 
the last place or ” iK'hind,” and ” down " again to the first, and 
that no bell e\'er shifts more than one place in each change. 
Thus the ringer of any Ix'll knows that whatever his position 
in one change, his place in the next will l>e either the same, or the 

lace before or the place after. He does not have to learn by 

cart the different changes or variations of order ; nor need he, 
u.nless he is the “ conductor,” know the exact order of any one 
change. He has to bear in mind, first, which way his heW is 
working, viz. whether ” up ” from first to last place, or ” down ” 
from last to first ; secondly, in what place his bell is striking ; 
thirdly, what bell or bells are striking immediately before or 


after him — this being ascertained chiefly by “ rope-sight,” i.e. 
the knack, acquired by practice, of seeing which rope is being 
pulled immediately before and after his own. He must also 
remember and apply the rules of the particular “ method ” 
which is being rung. The following table representing the first 
twenty change.s of a “ plain course ” of “ Grandsire Triples ’’ 
(for these terms, see below) illustrates the subject-matter of this 
.section : — 

12^4507“ Rounds.” 7 5 I 4 2 3 (10th change.) 

213547^’ (ist change.) 57 

23145^'? 5 I 7 2 .3 4 

3 2 4 I 0 5 7 X 5 2 7 3 0 4 

342 0 175 I 2 5374 

4 3 2 7 1 5 (5tli change.) 2157304 (15th change.) 

4 3 7 2 5 > 2513740 

6473521 523 1470 

67453*2 5 3 2 4 * 7 

7 5 4 I 3 2 3 5 4 2 o I 7 

3 4 5 0 2 7 I (20th change.) 

It will be observed that at the ist change the third bell and 
at the 15th the fifth bell, according to the rule of this “ method,” 
strikes a second blow in the third place (“ makes third’s place ”). 
'fhis stops the regular work of the bells which at the previous 
change were in the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th places (” in 4, 5, 6, 7 ”), 
causing them to take a step backwards in their course “ up ” or 
“ down,” or as it is technically called, to “ dodge.” Were it not 
for this, the bells would come back into “ rounds ’* at the T4th 
change. It is by the use of “ place-making ” and “ dodging,” 
according to the rules of various “ methods,” that the required 
number of changes, upon any number of bells, can be produced. 
But in order that this may be done, without tlie bells coming 
back into “ rounds ” (as, e.g. in the ” plain course ’’ of Grandsire 
'friples, above given, they will do in seventy changes), further 
modifications of the ” coursing order,” called technically “ Bobs ” 
and ” Singles,” must be introduced. In ringing, notice of these 
alterations as they occur is given by one of the ringers, who acts 
as “ conductor,” calling out ** Bob ” or “ Single ” at the right 
moment to warn the ringers of certain bells to make the requisite 
alteration in the regular work of their bells. (Hence, in ringing 
language, to call ” a peal or touch to conduct it.) Particulars 
of these, as of other details of change-ringing, may be gathered 
from books dealing with the technique of the art : but they are 
best mastered in actual practice. The term “ single ” applierl 
to five-bell ringing meant that, as the first three bells remained 
unchanged, only a single pair of hells changed places, e.g. 
I 5 4 3 2, I 5423. On larger numbers of bells it loses this 
meaning ; but the effect of this ” call ” is that the ‘‘ coursing 
order ” of a single pair t)f bells is inverted. The origin of “ Bob ” is 
unknown. As a ” call ” it was perhaps adopted as a short, sharp 
s;mnd, easily uttered and easily hoard by the ringers. As 
applied to a ” method ” or .system of ringing it may refer to the 
evolution of '‘dodging,” e.g, in "Trc])l(* Bob” to the zigzag 
^‘dodging” path of the treble bell; but none of the old writers 
attempts to explain it. 

The nuinl)cr of possible ” changes ” on any given series of bells 
may be ascertained, according to the mathematical formula of 
” permutations,” by multiplying the number of the bells together. 
Thus on three bells, only 6 changes or variations of order (i x 2 x 3) 
can be produced : on four bells, i x 2 x 3 x 4 = 24 ; on five, 
24 X 5 — 120 ; on six, 120 x 6 = 720 ; on .seven, 720 x 7 ^ 5040. 
A ” peal ” on any s\ich number of bells is in ordinary language 
the ringing of all the possible changes. But tcchnitally, only 
the full extent of changes upon seven bells, usually rung with a 
” tenor behintl,” is called a ” peal ” ; a shorter performance 
upon seven or more bells, or the full extent upon less than seven, 
being, in ringing parlance, a “ touch.” On six bells the full 
extent of changes must repeated continuously seven times 
(720 X 7 « 5040). and on five bells forty- two times (120x42 

5040) to rank as a ” peal.” On eight or more hells 5000 
change.s in round numbers is accepted as the minimutn standard 
for a peal ; and on such numbers of bells up to twelve (the 
largest numlxjr used in change-ringing), peals are so arranged 
that the bells come into rounds at, or at some point beyond^ 
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5000 changes. As many as 16,000 changes, occupying. from nine 
tt> ten hours, have Ixjen rung upon church bells. But the great 
physical strain upon the ringers— to say nothing of the effect 
upon those who arc within hearing — ^makes such performances 
exceptional. The word “ peal " is often, though incorrectly, used 
(i) for a set of church bells (“ a peal of six,” “ a peal of eight ”), 
for which the correct term is “ a ring ” of bells ; (2) for any 
shorter performance than a full peal {e,g, “ wedding -peal,” 

muffled peal,” &c.), called in ringing language a “ touch.” 
Its use as equivalent for “method,” found in old campano- 
logical works, is now obsolete. 

Change-ringing upon five bells is called “ Doubles,” upon 
seven bells “ Triples,” upon nine “ Caters ” (Fr. qmtre\ and 
upon eleven “ Cinques,” from the fact that at each change two, 
three, four or five pairs of bells change places with each other. 

“ Doubles ” can be and are rung when there are only five Ixjlls ; 
but as a rule these “ odd-bell ” systems are rung with a “ tenor 
behind/’ /.r. struck at the end of each change ; the number of 
bells in a tower being usually an even number — six, eight, ten 
or twelve. In “ even-bell ” systems the tenor is “ rung in ” 
or “ turned in,” i.e, changes with the otlier bells, and a different 
terminology is employed ; change- ringing on six bells being 
called “ Minor ” ; on eight l^clls, “ Major ” ; on ten bells, 

“ Royal ” ; and on twelve, “ Maximus.” The principal 
“ methods ” of change-ringing, each of which has its special 
rules, arc — (1) “ Cirandsire ” ; (2) “ Plain Bob ” ; (3) “ Treble 
Bob ” ; (4) “ Stedman,” from the name of its inventor, Fabian 
Stedman, about 1670. In “ (irandsire ” the treble and one other 
bell, in “ l^lain Hob ” the trc‘l)le alone, has a “ plain hunt,” i>. 
works from the first place, or “ lead,” to the last place, or 
“ behind,” and back again, without any dodging ; in “ Treble 
Bob ” the treble has a uniform but zigzjig course, dodging in 
each plac’c on its way up and down. This is called a “ Treble 
Bob hunt ” ; and uiulcr tliese two heads, according to the work 
of the treble, are classified a variety of “ plain methods ” and 
“ Treble Bob methods,” among the latter lx*ing the so-called 

Surprise ” methods, the most complicated and difficult of all. 

“ Stedman’s principle,” which is sui generis, consists in the three 
front bells ringing their six possible changes, while the remaining 
pair or pairs of bells dodge. It is thus an “ odd-liell ” method 
adapted to five, seven, nine or eleven IkIIs ; us also is “ Grand- 
sire,” though occasionally rung on even numbers of Ixjlls. 

“ Treble Bob ” is always, and “ Plain Bob ” generally, rung 
on even numbers -six, eight, ten or twelve. In ringing, whenever 
the treble has a uniform course, unaffected b)- “ Bobs ” or 
“ Singles,” it serves as a guide to the other changing liells, 
according to the |)lacc in which the\’ meet and cros.s its jxith from 
“ behind ” to the ” lead.” 'Phe order in whi('h the different dodg( s 
occur, and the “ course hell,” /.c, the bell which he follows from 
behind to lead, arc also useful, and on large numbers of bell.- 
indispensable, guides to the ringer. 

Quite distinct from the art of change-ringing is the science 
of “ composing,” i.r. arranging and uniting by the proper 
“ calls,” subject to certain fixed laws and conditions, a numlxT 
of groups of changes, so that no one change, or series of changes 
represented in those groups, shall be repeated. A composition, 
long or short, is said to be “ true ” if it is free from, “ false ” 
if it involves, such repetition : and the bod}' of ascertained laws 
and conditions governing true composition in any method 
constitutes the test or “ proof ” to be appl:e<l to a compositkm 
in that method to demonstrate its trutli or falseness. Many practi- 
cal ringers know little or nothing of the principles of composition, 
and are content with performing composititms received from 
composers, or published in ringing books and periodicals. An 
elaborate statement of the principles of composition in the 
“ Grandsire ” method may be found in an appendix to .Snowdon ’.s 
Grand sire (1888), by the Rev. C. D. P. Davies. Those which 
apply to “ Treble Bob ” are explained in Snowdon’s Treatise on 
Treble Bob, Part I. But, so far as can be ascertained, there i.s no 
treatise dealing w'ith the science of composition as a whole; nor is 
it possilde here to attempt a popular ex|K)siri(m of its principles. 

One of the objects kept in view' by com’^osers is musical j 


effect. Certain sequences or contrasts of notes strike the ear as 
more musical than others ; and an arrangement w’hich bring.s 
up the more musical changes in quicker succession improves 
the musical effect of the ” peal *’ or “ touch.” On seven bells 
all the possible changes must l>e inserted in a true f^eal ; but on 
larger niiml^ers of bells, where the choice is from an immense 
number of possible changes, the composer is free to select those 
which are most musical. Unless, however, the bells of any given 
“ ring ” are in i>erfect tune and harmony with each other, their 
musical effect must be impaired, however well they are rung. 
This gives importance to the science and art of “hell-tuning, 
in which great progress has been made (set^ above). 

The art of scientific change-ringing, peculiar to England, 
does not seem to have been evolved btdore the mkldle of the 
lylh century. Societies or gilds of ringers, however, existed 
much earlier. A patent roll of 39 Henry 111. (1255) confirms 
the “ Brethren of the Guild of Westminster, who are appointed 
to ring the great bells there,” in the enjoyment of the “ pri^ ileges 
and free customs which they have enjoved from the time of 
Edward the Confessor.” In 1602 (as appears from a MS. in the 
lil)rary of All Souls^ College, Oxford) was founded a society 
called the “ Scholars of Cheapside.” In 1637 began the ‘‘ Ancient 
Scx'iety of College Youths,” soculled from their meeting to practise 
on the six bells at St Martin’s, Cadlege Hill, a church destroyed 
in the Great l*"ire of London, 1666. At first only “ rounds ” 
and “ call-changes ” were rung, till alxml 1O42, when 120 
“ Hob Doubles ” were achieved ; but slow progress was made 
till 1677, when Fabian Stedman of C'ambridge published his 
Campanologiti, dedicating it to this scMiety, his method being 
first rung alxnit this time by some of its memlxirs. Before the 
end of the i7lh century was founded the “ Sixiety of lamdon 
Scholars,” the name of which was changed in 1746 to “ Cumlxr- 
land Youths ” in compliment to the victor of Culloden. These 
two metro|X)litan societies still exist, and include in their memlxr- 
ship most of the leading change-ringers of England ; one of the* 
oldest provincial societies lieing that of Saffron Walden in 
Essex, founded in 1623, and still holding an annual ringing 
festival. In the latter half of the i8th and first half of the 19th 
century change-ringing, which at first seems to have been an 
aristocratic pastime, degenerated in social repute. Church 
bcdls and their ringers, neglected by church authorities, liec ame 
ass(x:iated with the lower and least reputable phases of parochial 
life ; and Ixlfries were too often an adjunct to the pothouse. 
In the last half of the i<)th century there was a great revival 
of change-ringing, leading to inipn»vements in belfries and in 
ringers, and to their gradual retognitioii as church worker.s. 
I)i(x:c.san or county associations fur the promotion of cluingt- 
ringing and of lx.*ltry reform spread knowledge of llie art and 
aroused clmrdi officials to greater interest in and care for then 
bells. A (entrul Council of Church Jiell Kingei.s, c«>nsisting 
of delegates from these various socielie.s, iricet:. annually in 
London or at some provincial centre to dlst iiss ringing matter.^, 
and to collect and formulate u.seful knowledge upon practk.ui 
quesU(»ns ‘ c.g. the proper care of liells and the mean.'* of prevent- 
ing annoyance from their use in the neighbourhoo<l of houses, 
rules for the conduct of belfries, &(;. Jt is now less likely than 
ever that the Belgian airillons will he f)refen*ed in England l<> 
the peculiarly English system of ringing bells in peal ; by whicl., 
v.'hatever its difficulties, the music al sound of bells i.s must fully 
brought out, and their scientific construction best stimulated. 

Acthoritiks. Th<- litcratun- oj Ix-ll-lorc (or <:ajT)p;i nolog v) 
consists chu'tly of sialtcrid tn-atiMS or iiptm lie* Ifcli- 

nique of <litk*rfnt mvtLuM\>^ ol cliangf-ringing, or ut»on lie- IwlJ.s 01 
particular counties or districts. The earliest that deal uitli the 
science and art ol change- ringing are Campanoln^iu in iltr Jrt of 
Jiingwg Improved (1077), aiul a chn])ter of “ Advice to a Kniger " 
in the Sc hoot of Recreations, or Gentleman's Tutf>r (rO«4;. sluiwing 
tliat in its earl\ rlay.s Ijell-ringing was a tashionahle pasinne. Then 
follow Campanolofitu, f*r the Art of Ringing made Lasv (1700;, Clam 
Campamdogio, a Rev to Ringing (1788), and Shi|>w'a\''s Cnnipanologtu 
(1816). The revival of change-ringing in recent venrs has produced 
many man uats ; e.g Snowdon's Rope-Sight (»x|)lajning the “Plain 
Bob” niethwl), (trandnre. Treatise on i relde Itoh, Double Norwich 
Court Boh Major, and Standaid Methods (with a l>ook of diagram.-^) ; 
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Troyte- on Chafige-Ringittg ; The Duffield Method, by Sir A. P. 
H^yw(x>d, Bart., its inventor. Somewhat prior to tliese are various 
works by the Rev. H. T. £Uacombe« mventor of. a chiming apparatus 
which boars his name, and a pioneer in belfry reforifl. Among these 
are accounts f>f the church bells of Devon, Somerset and Gloucester, 
and pamphlets on Belfries and RingtrS, Chiming, &c. ; much of their 
contents i.»eing summarijsed in The Ringer's Guide tn the Church Bells 
of Devon, by C. Pearson (iSSS). A Gln:isary of Ttidinual Terms used 
in connexion with church bells and change-ringing was published 
loot) under the auspices of the Central Council of Church Bell 
lingers. On the history of church bells and customs connected with 
tliein much curious information is given in North’s English BeUs 
and Bell Lore (1888). By the same author are monographs on the 
church bells of Lc'icestershire. Nortliamptcjiislure, Lincolnsliire and 
Hertfordshire. Then* arc sitnilfir works on the church bells of Suffolk 
and Cambridgcsliire, l>y Dr Raven ; of Huntingdemshire, by the 
Rcv% T, M. N. Owen ; and on tiu* ciuiu h bolls of Essex, by the 
Rev. C. Deedes. A compilation and summary of many r lata of l>clJ- 
lorc will be found in A Hook about Bells, by the Rev. G. S. Tyack ; 
and in a volume by Dr Raven Jii the " Antiquary's Books " series 
(Methuen, 1000), entitled The Bells of England, which deals with the 
antiituarian side of ln*.IJ-lore. Sgo also Quarterly Review, No. cxc. 
(Se])tember 1854): Windsor Magazine (December j8o6) ; l.ord 
Rayleigh's painT " Gn tlic Tones <jf Bells " in the Phil, Mag. for 
January i8r>o ; and a seTM*s of articles from the Cuanfian, reprinted 
as a pamphlet under the title. Church Belh mid Bell ringing. 

(T. I.. P.) 

House — Building.s are comnumly provided with bells, 

conveniently arranged so as to enable attendants to he summoned 
to the different rooms. Jn the oirl sptem, which has been 
largely supcrsed(Ml by pneumatic and still more by electric l>ells, 
the bells themselves are of the ordinary conical shape and are 
providt^d wdtb clappers hnng loosely inside them. Being su^jh 
ported on springs they continue to swing, and lheref(»re to give 
out .wund as the clapper knocks against the sid(*s, for some time 
after they Imve been set in motion by means of the strings or 
wires by which each is connected to a bell-pull in the rooms. 
Theie wires arc generally filaced out of sight inside the walls, 
and hell-cranks are employed to take them round corners and 
to c.he.nge the direction of motion as recpiired. A lightly poised 
pendulinn is often attached to each hell, to show by its motion 
when it has \m'n rung. In pneumatic Udls the wires are replacefl 
hv pipes of narrow bore, and the current of air which is caused 
to How along these by the pressing of a [lush-hutton actuates 
a small Ivtmmer which impinges rapidly against a bell or gong. 
An electric bell consists of a small electro-magnet ac ting on a 
soft iron armature w'hich is sujiported in such a way that normally 
it stands awa)- from the magnet. When the latter is energized 
by the pa.ssage of an electric current, the armature is attracted 
towards it, and a small hammer attacdied to it strikes a blow on 
the bell or gong, 'rbis “ single stroke ” type of U-ll is large!}' 
used in railway .signalling inslnimenls. Por domestic purposes, 
however, the Ixlls are arranged so that the luimnief strike's a series 
of strokes, continuing so long as the push-bultcm which closes 
the electric c ircuit is pressed. A light spring is provided against 
which the armaliire rests wlien it is not attracted hv the electro- 
magnet, and the current is arranged to pass through this spring 
and the armature on its way to the magnet. \Vhc‘n the armature 
is attracted bv the magnet it breaks conl;u t with this spring, 
the current is interrupted, and the magnet being no longer 
energizc'd allows the armature to fall bac k on the spring and thus 
restore the circuit. In this way a rapid to and fro rnotiem is 
imparted to the hammer. 'Fhe electric current is supplied by a 
battery, usually either of Lerlanehc or of dry cells. One bell 
will scTve for all the rcmins of a house, an "indicator’’ being 
provided to show whic h it has been rung. Suc:h indicators 
are c»f two main types : the eurrent either sets in mcjtion a 
ptmdulum, or cause> a disk bearing the name or number of the 
room conrcrnc‘d to come into view. Each push must have cme 
wire appropriated to il.^elf leading from the battery through 
the iuciieator to the hell, but the return wire from Xhe liell to 
the battery may l>e common tf» all the pushes. Bells of this kind 
cease to ring whenever the electrical continuity of any of these 
wires is interrupted, but in some cases, a.s in connexion with 
burglar-alarms, it is desirable that the l)cll, once set in action, 
shall continue to ring even though the wnres are cut. 
For this purpose, in ‘‘continuous ringing’’ bells, the cmrrcnt. 


Started by the push or alarm apparatus, instead of working 
the bell, is made to operate a relay-switch and thus to bring into 
circuit a second battery which continues to nrtg the bell, no 
matter what happens to the first circuit. 

BELLABELLA, the common name (popularized from the 
Indian corruption of Milbank) for a tribe of Kwakiutl Indians 
at Milbank, British Columlua, including the siibtribcs Kokaitk, 
Oetlitk and Oealitk. They were converted to Christianity 
by Protestant missionaries, and number about 300. 

BELLACOOLA or Bit.ouLA, a tril)e of North Arriefican Indians 
of Salishan stock, inliabiting the coast of British Columbia. 
They number some 300. 

BELLADONNA (from the Ital. bella donna, “ beautiful lady, 
the berries having been used as a cc^metic), the roots and leaves of 
Airopa helUddnna, or deadly nightshade {q.v.), widely used in 
medicine ori account of the alkaloid.^ which they contain. ^ Of 
these the more important are atropine (or alropia), hyoscyamine, 
hyoscine and bclladoninc ; atropine is the most important, 
occurring as the malate to the extent of about 0*47 % in the leaves, 
and from o*6 to 0*25 in the roots. 

Atropine, C,»HoyNO.„ was discovered in 1833 Ijy P. L. Geiger 
and Hesse and l>y Mein in the tissues of Airopa belladonna, from 
which it may be extracted by means of chloroform. By crystal- 
lization from alcohol it is obtained as colourless needles, melting 
at T15''. Hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid or baryta water 
gives trq’iic acid and tropine ; on the other hand, by boiling 
cquimolcciilar quaiititit‘S of these substanees with dilute hydro- 
(‘hloric acid, atropine is reformed. Since both these substances 
have been synthesized (see Tropin f-.), the artificial formation 
of atropine is accomjilishctl. Atropine is optically inactive ; 
hyoscyamine, possibly a physical isomer, which yields atropine 
W'hen heated to iOcS-6®, is lacvoroUitory. 

Medicine . official doses of atropine arc from to 
grain, and the sulphate, which is in general use in medicine, 
has a similar dose. It is highly important to observe that the 
official doses of the various phnrmacoj>oeias may with stifety 
he greatly exceeded in practice. I'hcy are based on the ex- 
perimental toxic, as distinguished from Ictha! dose. A toxic 
dose causes unpleasant symptoms, but in (’ertain cases, such as 
this, it may rcciuire very many times a toxic dose to produce 
the lethal effect. In other words, whilst one-fiftieth of a grain 
may cAUse unpleasant symptoms, it may need more than a grain 
to kill. So valuable are certain of the i)roperties of atropine 
that it is ofte 1 desirable to give doses of one-twcnlieth or one- 
tcntli of a grain ; but these will never be ventured upon h\ the 
practitioniT who is ignorant of the great interval Irctwccn the 
minimum toxic and the minimum lethal dose. It actually needs 
twenty to thirty grains of atropine to kill a rabbit : tiie animal 
is, however, somewliat exceptional in this regard. The most 
\ aluabh* preparations of this potent drug are tlie liiiuor atropmae 
.sidphatis, which is a 1 solution, anrl the lamella for insertion 
within the conjunctival sac which contains one five-thousandth 
fart of a grain of the alkaloid. 

Pharmacology. When nibbed into the skin with .such sub- 
stances as alcohol or glycerine, which arc absorbed, atropine is 
carried through the' «‘pidermis with them, and in this manner - 
(»r when simply applied to a raw- surface it paralyses the 
terminals of the pain-conducting sensory nerves. It acts 
similarly, though less markedly, upon the nerves which determine 
the secretion of the perspiration, and is th(’reforc a local anaes- 
thetic or anodyne and an anhidrotic. Being rapidly absorbed 
into the blood, it exercises a long and highly important .series of 
actions on nearly ever}’ part and function of the nervous system. 
T’erhaps its most remarkable action is that upon the terminals 
of nearly all the secretory nerves in the body. This causes the 
entire skin to become dry - as in the case of the local action above 
mentioned j and it arrests the secretion of saliva and mucus in 
the nu)uth and throat, causing the.se parts to become very dry 
and to feel very uncomfortable. This latter result is due to 
paralysis of the chorda lympani ncr^'e, \vhi('h is mainly responsible 
for the salivary secretion. Certain nerve fibres from the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, w’hich can also cause the secretion of a 
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(specially viscous) saliva, are entirely unaffected by atropine. 
A curious parallel to this occurs in its action on the eye. There 
is much uncertainty to the influence of atropine on the secre- 
tions of the stomach, intestines, liver, pancreas an<l kidneys, and 
it is not possible to make any definite statement, save that in all 
prol)ability the activities of the nerves innervating the gland- 
cells in these organs are reduced, though they are certainly not 
arrested, as in the other cases. The secretion of mucus by the 
bronchi and trachea is greatly reduced and their muscular tissue 
is paralysed — fact of which much use is made in practical 
medicine. The secretion of milk, if occurring in the mammary 
gland, is much diminished or entirely arrested. Given internally, 
atropine does not exert any appreciable sedative action upon the 
nerves of pain. 

'I'he action of atropine on the motor nerves is equally important. 
Those that go to the voluntary muscles are depressed only by 
very large and dangerous doses. I'he drug appears to have no 
influence upon the contractile cells that constitute muscle-fibrc, 
any more than it has directly upon the secretory cells that 
c'onslitute any gland. But moderate doses of atropine markedly 
paralyse the t<Tminals of the nerves that go to involuntary 
muscles, wlu‘ther the action of those nerves be motor or inhibitory. 
In tlie intestine, for instance, are layers of muscle-fibre which are 
constantly l>eing inhibited or kept under check by the splanchnic 
nerves. 'I'hese are paralysed by atropine, and intestinal |Xiri- 
stalsis is consequently made more active, the muscles being 
released from nervous control. The motor nerves of the arteries, 
of the bladder and rectal sphincters, and also of the bronchi, are 
paralysed by atropine, but the nervous arrangements of those 
organs arc highly complex and until they are further unravelled 
by physiologists, pharmacology will be unal)le to give much 
information which might be of greiit value in the employment 
of atropine. 'I'he action upon the vaso-motor system is, however, 
fairly clear. Whether eflected entirely by actum on the nerve 
terminals, or by an additional influence upon the vaso-motor 
centre in the medulla oblongata, atropine certainly causes 
extreme dilatation of the blood-vessels, so much so that the skin 
becomes flushed and there may appear, after large doses, an 
crytliematoiis rash, which must be carefully distinguished, in 
cases of supposed belladonna poisoning, from tiiat of .scarlet fever ; 
more especially as the temperature may be elevated and the 
pulse is very rapid in both conditions. But whilst the character- 
istic action of atropine is to dilate the blood-vessels, its first 
action is to stimulate the vaso-motor centre — thereby causing 
temporary contraction of the ve.ssels — and to increase the rapidity 
of the heart's action, so that the blood- pressure rapidly rises. 
Though transient, this action is so certain, marked and rapid, 
as to make the subcutaneous injection of atropine invaluable 
in certain conditions, 'fhe respiratory centre is .similarly 
stimulated, so that atropine mu.st be regarded as a temporary 
but efficient respiratory and cardiac stimulant. 

Toxic doses of atropine — and therefore of belladonna— raise 
the temj^erature several degrees. The action is probably nervous, 
but in the present state of our knowlexlge regarding tl)e control 
of the temperature by the ncr^'ous system, it cannot be further 
defined. In small therapeutic and in small toxic closes atropine 
stimulates the motor apparatus of the spinal cord, just as it 
stimulates the centres in the medulla oblongata. This is indeed, 
as Sir Thomas Fraser has pointed out, “ a strychnine action.’' 
In large toxic and in lethal doses the activity of the spinal cord 
is lowered. 

No less important than any of the above is the action of 
atropine on the cerebrum. This has long been a dcliatcd matter, 
but it may now be stated, with considerable certainty, that the 
higher centres are inc(X)rdinately stimulated, a state closely 
resembling that of delirium tremen.s being induced. In ca.ses 
of poisoning the delirium may last for many hours or even days. 
Thereafter a more or less sleepy state supervenes, but it is not the 
case that atropine ever causes genuine coma. The stuporose 
condition i.s the result of exhaustion after the long period of 
cerebral excitement. It is to be noted that children, who are 
particularly su.sceptible to the influence of certain of the other 


potent alkaloids, such as morphine and stT>’'chnine, will take 
relatively large doses of atropine without ilbeffect. 

The action of atropine on the eye is of high theoretical and 
practical importance. The drug affects only the involuntary 
muscles exf the eye, just as it affects only the involuntary or 
non-striated portion of the oesophagus. The result of its in- 
stillation into the eye— and the same occurs when the atropine 
has been absorbed elsewhere— is rapidly to cause wide dilatation 
of the pupil, Tliis can be experimentally shown- bv the method 
of exclusion— to be cau.sed by a paralysis of the terminals of the 
third cranial nerve in the sphincter pit pillar of the iris. The 
action of atropine in dilating the pupil is also aided by a stimula- 
tion of the fibres from the sympathetic nervous system, which 
innervate the remaining muscle of the iris— the dilator pupillae. 
Ah a result of the extreme pupillary dilutiition, the tension of the 
eyeliall is greatly raised. The sight of man\ an eye has been 
destroyed iSy the use ol atropine — in ignorance ol this action on 
tlui intra-ocular tension — in cases of incipient glaucoma. The 
use of atropine is absolutely contru-indicated in any case where 
tlie intra-ocular tension already is, or threatens to become, 
unduly high. 'I'his warning ajiplies notably to those — usually 
women— who are ntx-uslomcd indiscriminately to use belladonna 
or atropine in order to give greater brilliancy to their eyes. The 
fourth ocular result of adminislt?ring atropine is the production 
of a slight but definite degree of local anaesthesia of the eyeball. 
It follows from the above that a patient who is definitely under 
the influence of atropine will display rapid pulse, dilated pupils, 
a dry skin and a sense of discomfort, due to dryness of the mouth 
and throat. 

Thera pent ICS. --The external uses of the drug are mainly 
analgesic. The liniment or plaster of belladonna will relieve 
many forms of local pain. Generally speaking, it may be laid 
down that atropine is more likely than iodine to relieve a pain 
of quitc‘ superficial origin ; and conx erscly. 'J’otally to be 
reprolxitcd is the use, in order to relicx e pain, of belladonna or 
any other appli(y.itu»n which affects the skin, in cases wdiere 
the surgeon may later be rc(|uired to operate. In such cases, 
it i$ necessary to use suidi anodyne measures a.s will not interfere 
with the subsequent demands that may be made ol the skin, 
i.e. that it be aseptic and in a condition so sound that it is able 
to undertake the prycress of healing itself after the operation 
has been performed. Atrt)pine is universally and constantly 
used in ophthalmic practice in order to dilate the pupil for 
examination of the retina by the ophthalmoscope, or in cases 
where the inflamed iris threatens to form adhcsion.s to neigh- 
bouring parts. 'I’hc drug is often replaced in ophthalmology 
by homatropine-^ an alkaloid prepared from trojxine— which 
acts similarly to atropnne but lias the advantage of allowing 
the ocular dianges to pass .away in a much shorter time. 1’h< 
anhidrotic action of atropine is largely employed in controlling 
the night-sweats so characteristic of pLilnionar>" tuberculosis, 
small doses of the solution of the sulphate being given at night. 

Tlie uses of utmpine in cardiac affections are still obscure 
and dubious. 1 1 c an only be laid down that the drug is a vahiuhle 
thougli tem]>orarv stimulant in emergencies, and that its use as 
a plaster or internally (jften relieves cardiac pain. Recollection 
of the extraordinaiy complexity of the problems which are 
involved in the whole question of pain of cardiac origin will 
emphasize the extreme vagueness of the above assertion. Pro- 
fessor Schiifer recommended the use of atropine prior to the 
administration of a general anaesthetic, in cases where the 
action of the vagus nerve upon the heart is to lie dreaded ; and 
there is little doubt of the value of this precaution, wdiich has 
no attendant disadvanti^es, in all such cases. Atropine Is 
often oi value a.s an antirlote, as in poi.soning by pilocarpine, 
muscarine (mushroom poisoning), prussic acid, &c. 

Omitting numerous minor applications of this drug, we may 
pass to two therapeutic uses which are of unquestionable utility. 
In cajses of whooping-cough or any other condition in which 
there is spasmodic action, of the muscular fibre in the bronchi— 
a definition which includes nearly every form of asthma and 
many cases of bronchitis — atropine is an almost invaluable 
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drug. Not only does it relieve the spasm, but it lessens the 
amount of secretion— often danj^erously excessive— -which is 
often associated with it. The relief of symptoms in whooping- 
cough is sharply to be distinguished from any influent'e on the 
course of the disease, since the drug does not abbreviate its 
duration by a single day. Tn treating an actual and present 
attack of asthma; it is advisal>le to give the standardissed tincture 
of belladonna — unless expense is no consideration, in which 
case atropine may itself be used — in doses of twenty minims 
every quarter of an hour as long as no evil effects appear. Relief 
is thercljy constantly obtained. Smaller doses of the drug 
should be given three times a day between the attacks. 

The nocturnal enuresis or urinary incontinence of children 
and of adults is frequently relieved by thi.s drug. The excellent 
toleration of atropine displayed by children must be remem- 
bered, and if its use is “ pushed *’ a cure may almost always 
be expected. 

Toxicology. .symptoms of poisoning by belladonna or 
atropine are dealt with above. The essential point here to be 
added is that death takes place from combined cardiac and 
respiratory failure. This fact is, of course, the key to treatment. 
Tills consists in the use of emetics or the stomach-pump, with 
lime-water, whic h decomposes the alkaloid, 'fhese measures are, 
however, usually rendered nugatory by the very rapid aliscjrption 
of the alkaloid. Death is to be averted by such measure.^ as will 
keep the heart and lungs in action until the drug has been 
excreted by the kidneys. Inject stimulants subcutaneously ; 
give coffee — hot and strong -by the mouth and rectum, or use 
large doses of caffeine citrate ; and emjiloy artific'ial respiration. 
Do not employ such physiological antagonists as pilocarpine 
nr morphine, for the lethal actions of all these drugs exhibit 
not mutual anttigonism but cuinridcnce. 

BELLAGIO, a town of LoinKardy, Italy, in the province 
of (!omo, aliout 15 m. N.N.K. by steamer from the town of 
(’omo, situated on the promontory which divides the two 
southern arms of the Dike of ('omo. Pop. (1901) 3536. It is 
chiefly remarkable for tlie lieauty of its scenery, and is a very 
favourite resort in the sfiring and autumn. Some of the gardens 
*»f it 4 villas are remarkably fine, 'fhe manufacture of silks and 
carving in olive wood are carried on. 

BELLAIRE, a city of jielmont county, Ohio, U.S.A., on 
the Ohio river, 5 m, S. <if Wheeling, West Virginia. Pop. 
(1890) e,93i ; (1900) c)<n2 (1150 foreign-born); (loio) 12,946. 
it is served by the Baltimore &Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the 
Ohio River & Western railways. HcUaire is the shipping centre 
of the Belmont county coalfield which in 1907 produced 10*3% 
of the tinal output of ciKil for the state. Iron, limestone and fire- 
clay arc found in the vicinity ; among the manufactures are 
iron and steel, glass, galvanized and enamelled ware, agricultural 
implements and stoves, 'fhe value of the city's factory products 
increased from $8,837,646 in 1900 to $10,712,438 in 1905, or 
21-2 liellairc was settled about 1795, was laid out in 1H36. 
was incorporated as a village in 1858, and was chartered as a 
city in 1874. 

BELLAMY, EDWARD (1850-1898), American author and 
social reformer, was born at l^hicopee Falls, Massachusetts, on 
the 25th of .March 1850. He studied for a time at Union C'ollege, 
Sehencctiwly, New York, and in (ierinany ; was adniitt(*d to the 
l)ar in 1S71 ; but soon engaged in newspaper work, first as an 
associate editor of the Springfield Union. Mass., and then as an 
editorial writer for the Neiv York Evening Post. After ptiUishing 
three novelettes (A’.v to One, Dr Heidetihoffs Process and Miss 
Ltidingtons Sister), pleasantly written and show'ing some in- 
ventiveness in situation, but attracting no special notice, in 1888 
he caught the public attention with Looking Backward^ ^ooc- ! 

in which he set forth klciis of co-oj)crative or scmi-social- 
istic life in village or city communities. The book was widely 
circulated in America and Europe, and was translated into 
sc\*er(il foreign langiuigcs. It was at first judged merely as a 
romance, hut was soon accepted as a statement of the deliberate 
wishes and methwis of its author, who devoted the remainder j 
ot his life as editor, author, lecturer and politician, to the pro- | 


motion of the communistic theories of Looking Backward, which 
he called “ nationalism ” ; a Nationalist party (the main points 
of whose immediate programme, according to Bellamy, were 
embodied in the platform of the People’s party of 1892) was 
organized, but obtained no political hold. In 1897 Bellamy 
published Equality, a sequel to Looking Backward. He died at 
Chicopee Falls on the 22nd of May 1898. 

BELLAMY, GEORGE ANNE (1727-1788), English actress, 
bom at Fingal, Ireland, by her own account, on the 23rd of 
April 1733, but more probably in 1727, was the illegitimate 
daughter of Lord Tyrawley, British ambassador at Lisbon. 
Her mother married there a Captain Bellamy, and the child 
received the name George Anne, by mistake for Geoigiana. 
Lonl Tyrawley acknowledged the child, liad her educated in a 
convent in Boulogne, and through him she came to know a 
number of notable people in J^ondon. On his appointment as 
ambassador to Russia, she went to live with her mother in 
London, made the acquaintance of Mrs Woffington and Garrick, 
and adopted the theatrical profession. Her first engagement 
was at Covent Garden as Monimia in the Orphan in 1744. Owing 
to her personal charms and the social patronage ext^ded to her, 
her success was immediate, and till 1770 .she acted in l^ndon, 
Edinburgh and Dublin, in all the principal tragic roles. She 
played Juliet to Garrick's Romeo at Drury Lane at the time that 
Spranger Harry {q.v*) was giving the rival performances at Covent 
Garden, and w'as considered the better of the Juliets. Her last 
years were unhappy, and passed in poverty and ill-health. She 
died on the i6th of February 1 788. 

Her Apoloffy (6 vols., 1785) gives an account of lier long career 
and of her private life, the extravagance and licence of which were 
notorious. 

BELLAMY, JOSEPH (1719-1790), American theologian, was 
horn in ('heshire, Connecticut, on the 20th of February 1719. 
He graduated from Yale in 1735, studied theology for a time 
under Jonathan Edwards, was licensed to preach when scarcely 
eighteen years old, and from 1740 until his death, on the 6th of 
March 17 90, was pas tor of the Congregational church at Bethlehem, 
Connecticut. The publication of his best -known work, Trne 
Religion Delineated (1750), won for him a high reputation as a 
theologian, and the hook was several times reprinted both in 
England and in America. Despite the fact that with the excep- 
tion of the period of the “ Great Awakening ’* ( 1 740^- 1 742), when 
he preached as an itinerant in several neighbouring colonies, his 
active labours were confined to his ow'n parish, his influence 
on tlie religious thought of his time in America was proliably 
surpassed only by that of his old friend and teacher Jonathan 
Edwards. This influence was due not only to his publications, 
but also to the “ school ” or classes for the training of clcrg)'men 
which he conducted for many years at his home and from which 
went forth scores of preachers to cver\’ part of New l^ngland and 
the middle colonies (states). Bellamy’s “ system ” of divinity 
was in general similar to that of Edwards. During the War of 
Independence he was loyal to the American cause. The univer- 
sity of Aberdeen conferred upon him the honorary degree of D.D. 
in 1768. He wms a powerful and dramatic preacher. His 
published works, in addition to that above mentioned, include 
The Wisdotn of God in the Permission of Sin (1758), his most 
characteristic work ; Theron, Paulinus and Aspasio ; or 
Letters and Dialogues upon the Xature of Love to God, Faith in 
Christ, and Assurance of a Title to Eternal Life ( 1 759) ; The Nature 
and Glory of the Gospel (1762) ; A Blmv at the Root of Antinomian- 
i.sm (176^): There is hut One Covenant ( 1 760) ; Four Dialogues on 
the Halfway rwc/zciw/ (i 760) ; and A Careful and Strict Examina-- 
tion of th** External Covenant' 

His collected were puhlishecl in 3 vols. (New York. i8j»~ 

1812), and were republished with a Memoir by Rev. Tryon Edv^ards 
(2 vols., Boston. 1850). 

BELLARMINE (Ital. BeUarmino), ROBERTO FRANCESCO 

ROMOLO (1542-1621), Italian cardinal and theologian, was 
horn at Monte I\ilciano, in Tuscany, on the 4th of October 1542. 
He was destined by his father to a political career, but feeling 
a call to the prie.sthood he entered the Society of Jesus in 1560. 
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After spending three. years at Rome, he was sent to the Jesuit 
settlement at Mondovi in Piedmont, where he studied and at 
the same time taught Greek, and, though not yet in orders, 
gained some reputation as a preacher. In 1567 and 1568 he 
was at Padua, studying theology under a master who belonged 
to the school of St Thomas Aquinas. In 1569 he was sent by the 
general of his order to Louvain, and in 1570, after being ordained 
priest, began to lecture on theology at the university. His 
seven years* residence in the Low Countries brought him into 
close relations with modes of thought differing es.sentially fn»m 
his own ; and, though he was neither by temperament nor 
training inclined to be affected by the prevailing Augusdnian 
doctrines of grace and free-will, the controversy into which he 
fell on these questions compelled him to define his theological 
principles more clearly. On his return to Rome in 1576 he was 
chosen by Gregory XIII. to lecture on controversial theology in 
the newly-founded Roman ( ollege. The result of these labours 
appeared some years afterwards in the far-famed Disputaiioues 
de CofHroversiis Christ ianae Fidei adversus hujus temporis 
Haereiicos (3 vols., 1581, 1582, 1593). These volumes, which 
railed forth a multitude of answers on the Protestant side, 
exhaust the controversy as it was carried on in those days, 
and contain a lucid and uncompromising statement of Roman 
Catholic doctrine. For many years afterwards, Bellarmine 
was held by Protestant advocates as the champion of the papacy, 
and a vindication of Protestantism generally took the form 
of an answer to his works. Jn 1 589 he was selected by Sixtus V. 
to accompany, in the capacity of theologian, the papal legation 
sent to France soon after the murder of Henry IJI. He was 
created cardinal in 1599 by Clement VIII., and two years later 
was made archbishop of Capua. His efforts on behalf of the 
clergy weie untiring, and his ideal of the bishop's office may 
he read in his address to his nephew, Angelo della Ciaia, who 
had been raised to the epi.scopate (Admoniiio ad episcopum 
Theanetisemj uepolem siumy Rome, 1612). Being detained 
in Rome by the desire of the newly-elected pope, Paul V., he 
resigned his archbishopric' in 1605. He supported the church 
ill its conflicts with the civil powers in Venice, France and 
England, and sharply criticized James 1 . for the severe legislation 
against the Roman Catholics that followed the discovery of the 
(iiinpowder Plot. When health failed him, he retired to Monte 
J^iilciano, where from 1607 to 1611 he acted as bishop. In 1610 
he published his l)e Poteslate summi Pontifidsin rebus tevipitralihits 
directed against the posthumous work of William Barclay of 
Aljerdeen, which denied the temporal power of the pope. 
Bellarmine trod here on difficult ground, for, although maintain- 
ing that the pope had the indirect right to depose unworthy 
rulers, he gave offence to P.m'I V. in not asserting more strongly 
the direct papal claim, whilst many Frencli theologians, and 
especially Bossuet, condemned him for his defence of ullra- 
montanism. As a consultor of the Sacred Office, Bellarmine 
took a prominent part in the first examination of Galileo's 
writings. His conduct in this matter has been constantly mis- 
represented. He had followed with interc.st (jalileo’s sdenlific 
discoveries and a respectful admiration grew up between them. 
Bellarmine did not proscribe the Cupemican system, as has 
been maintained by Reusch (Der Process Galilei's und die 
Jesuitetiy Bonn, 1879, p. 125) ; all he claimed was that it should 
Ix; presented as an hypothesis until it should receive sc ientific 
demonstration. When Galileo visited Rome in December 1615 
he was warmly received by Bellarmine, and the high regard in 
which he was held is clearly testified in Bellarmine’s letters 
and in Galileo’s dedication to the cardinal of his discourse on 
flying bodies.” The last years of Bellarmine’s life were mainly 
devoted to the composition of devotional works and to securing 
the papal approbation of the new order of the Visitation, founded 
by his friend St Francis de Sales, and the beatification of St 
Philip Neri. He died in Rome on the 17th of Septemlier 1621. 
Bellarmine, whose life was a model of Christian virtue, is the 
greatest of modern Roman Catholic controversialists, but the 
N'alue of his theological works is seriously impaired by a very 
defective exegesis and a too frequent u.sc of ” forced ” conclusions. 


His devotional treatises were very popular among English 
Roman Catholics in tlie penal days. 

Bibliography.— O f the older editions of Bellarminc's complete 
works the best is that In 7 vols. published at C'.ologne (i(»i7--i62o) ; 
modem editions ap^iearud in 8 vols. at Naples (18^0-1802. reprinted 
1872), and in 12 vols. at rjiris (1870-1874). FoV com])letc biblio- 
graphy of all works of Bt lliinnine, of translations and controversial 
W'Htings against him. seef'.Sommervogcl. Jiihliathhinedetn Compagnie 
de Jdsus (Brussels and Paris. i8<)o et vol. 1. cols. ) 151-1254; 

id., Addenda, pp. x.-xi. vol. viii., cols. i7i»7-i8o7. The main source 
for the life of Bellarmine is his Latin .Autobiography (Romo. 1O75 ; 
Louvain. J753). wdiich w'as rcurintod with original text and ('.erman 
translation in the work of Dollinger and Rensch entitled Die Srlhst- 
hiographie des Cardinals Jiellarmin (Bonn. 1887). The Epistolae 
Familiares, a very inaimplete collection oi letters, was published by 
1 . Fuligatti (Roiiie, 1O50), who is nl.'.o the aullior of Vita del catdinale 
Ttellarmino della Compagnia di Giesu (Rome. P>24). Cf. I). Bartoli, 
Pella vita di Itoherto t ardiual Bellarmino (Rome. 1^78). and M. Cervin. 
Imago virtutum Hoberti card. Betlarmini PoUtiani (Siena. 1622). 
All these are panegyrics of small liistorical value. The best modern 
studies arc J. B. Couderc’s Le Viniiahle Canhnal licUanmn (2 vols., 
l*an.s, 1893), and X. le Bachelet's article in .‘\. Vae.int’s Did. de 
thiol, cat. cob'. 560- 5t»*), with exhaust i\e bildiography. 

BELLARY, or Bali-AKI, a city and district of British India, 
in the Madras presidenc y. 'The city is 305 m. by rail from Madras. 
Pop. (1901) 58,247. The fort ri.ses from a luige mass of granite 
rock, which w ith a circumfcri'iice of nearly 2 in., juts up abruptly 
to a heiglit of 450 ft. above the plain. The length of this rock 
from north-east to south-west is about 1150 fl. 'I’o the K. and 
S. lies an irregular heap of boulders, but to the W. is an unbroken 
precipice, and the N. is walled by bare rugged ridges. It is 
defended by two distinct lines of work.s. 'rhe ujiper fort is a 
quadrangular building on the summit, with only one apjmiach, 
and w'Hs deemed impregnable by the Mysore princes. But as it 
has no accommodation for a garri.son, it is now only occupied by 
a small guard of Brili.sh troops in charge of prisoners. Tlie ex* 
nawab of Knrnool was confined in it for forty years fcjr the 
murder of his wife. It contains several cisterns, (‘xcavated in 
the rock. Outside the turreted ranijiart are a ditc h and covered 
way. The lower fort lies at the eastern base* of the rock and 
measures about lialf a mile in diameter. It cor. tains the* barrac ks 
and tlie commi.s.sariat storc'.s, the JVote.stant cluirch, orphan- 
age, Masonic lodge, fiosl -office and numerous private dwellings. 
I'he fort of Bellary was originally built by lluniimapa, in the ifith 
century. It was first dependent on the kingdom of Vijayaiiagar, 
afterwards cm Bijapur, and subsequently subject to the ni/ain 
and Hyder Ali. The latter erected the present fortifications 
according to tradition with the assistance of a Frendi engineer 
in his serx'ice, whom he afterwards hanged for not building tlie 
fort on u higher roc k adjacent to it. Bellary i.s an important 
cantonment and the Jieadcjuartcr.s of a military cli\ ision, I'here 
is a considerable trade in cotton, in connexion witli which there 
arc large steam presses, and some maiuifaclure of cotton cloth. 
There is a crotton .spinning mill. In icjoi Belkiry was c ho.sen as 
one of the places of detention in Indki for Boer piisoners of war. 

'I’he district of Bkli.akv luo- an area of 5714 sep m. It 
tonsists chiefly of an exteu.dve plateau between the Eastern and 
Western (ihats, of a height varying from 800 to jooo ft. above 
the sea. The most elevated tracts are on the west, where the 
surface rises towards the* culminating range oi liills, and on the 
south, where it rises to the* idcvated tableland cif Mysore. 
Towards the c.entre the almost lreele.ss plain presents a mono- 
tonous aspect, broken only by a finv rocky elevations that rise 
abruptly from the black soil. 'Ihe hill ranges in Eellary are 
those of Sandur and Kanipli to the we.st. the Lanka Malla to the 
east and the (!opper Mountain (314^ H-) the south-west. 
The district is watered by five rivers: the '1‘ungahhadra, 
formed by the junction of two streams, Tunga and Bhadra, 
the Haggari, Ilindri, (!hitravati and Pennar, the last c-onsidered 
sacred by the natives. None of the riyers is navigable and idl 
are fordable during the dry season, 'fhe dini.'itc c>f Jiellary is 
characterized by extreme dryness, due to the passing of the* air 
over a great extent Cif heated plains, and it has a .smaller rainfall 
than any other district in south India. The average daily 
\arialion of the thermometer is from ^7 ' to 83“ F. 'ilie 
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prevaiKng; diseases are cholera, fever, snnall-pox, ophthalmia, 
dysentery and those of the skin among the lower classes. Bellary 
is subject to disastrous storms and hurricanes, and to famines 
arising from a series of had seasons. There were memorable 
famines in 1751, 1793, 1S03, 1833, 1854, 1866, 1877 and 1896. 

In 1901 the population was 947,214, showing an increase of 8 % 
in the decade. The principal crops are millet, other food-grains, 
pulse, oikseeds and cotton, 'rhere are considerable manu- 
factures of cotton and woollen goods, and cotton is largely 
exported. Hie district is traversed by the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta railways, meeting on the eastern border at Guntakal 
junction, where another line branches off to Bezwada. 

Little is known of the early history of the district. It contains 
the ruined capital of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
and on the overthrow of that state by the Mahommedans, in 
1564, the tract now forming the district of Bellary was split up 
into a number of military holdings, held by chiefs called poligars. 
In 1635 the Oimatic was annexed to the Bijapur dominions, 
from which again it was wrested in 1680 by Sivaji, the founder 
of the Mahratta power. It was then included in the dominions 
of Nizam-iil-mulk, the nominal viceroy of the great Mogul in the 
Deccan, from whom again it was subsequently conquered by 
Hyder Ali of Mysore. At the close of the war with Tippoo 
Sultan in 1792, these territories fell to the share of the nizam of 
Hyderabad, by whom they were ceded to the British in 1800, 
in return for protection by a force of British troops to be stationecl 
at his capital. In 1808 the “ Ceded T)istricts,** as they were 
called, were split into two districts, Cuddapah and Bellary. In 
1882 the district of Anantapiir, which had hitherto formed part 
of Bellaiy, was formed into a separate collectorate. 

Sop liellarv Gazetteer, 1904. 

BELL*COT, Bkix-oablk, or Bei.l-titrret, the place wliere 
one or more bells are hung in chapels or sm^l churches 
which have no towers. Bell-cots are sometimes double, as at 
Northborough and ( oxwell ; a veiy common form in France and 
Switzerland admits of three hells. In these countries also they 
are fn^qucntly of wood and attached to the ridge. In later 
times hell-turrets were much ornamented ; on the continent of 
luirope they run up into a sort of small, slender spire, called 
flhhe in France, and guglin in Italy. A bell-cot, gal>ie or turret 
often holds the “ Sanctus-bell,” rung at the saying of the 
“ Sanctus ” at the beginning of the canon of the Mass, and at 
the consecration and elevation of the Elements in the Roman 
(Tiurch. This differs hut little from the common hell-cot, 
except that it is generally on the top of the arch dividing the 
nave from the (’hancel. At (Teeve, however, the hell seems to 
have been placed in a cot i»iitside the wall. Sanctus-bells have 
also been placed over the gables of porches. 

BELLEAU, REMY (r. 1527-1577), French poet, and member 
of the Pl^iade (see Daitrat), was l>orn at Nogen t-le-Rotrou 
about T527. He studied with Ronsard and others under Jean 
Daurat at the ('oll^ge de Coqueret. He was attached to Ren^ 
de Lorraine, marquis d’Elbceuf. in the expedition against Naples 
in 1557, where he did good military service. On his return he 
was made tutor to the young Charles, marquis d’Elbceuf, who, 
under HelltHiu’s training lierame a great patron of the muses. 
Bellcau was an enthusiast for the new learning and joined the 
group of young poets with ardour. In 1556 he published the 
first translation of Anacreon which had appeared in French. 
In the next year he publisher! his first collection of poems, the 
Petites inventions, ,in which he describes stones, insects and 
flowers. Tht* Amours el tumveaux Changes des fierres phieuses 
.... (1576) contains perhaps his most characteristic work. Its 
title is quoted in the lines of Ronsard’s epitaph on his tomb : — 

* J.Hv mesme a hasti son tomheau 
Gedans ses Pierrss Pr^cieuses.** 

He wrote cfimmentaries to Ronsard’s Amours in 1560, notes 
vrWich e\nnced delicate taste and prodigious learning. l.ike 
Ronsard and Joachim du Bellay, he was extremely deaf. His 
days passed peact'fully in the midst of his books and friends, and 
he dit'd on the 6th of March 1577. He was buried in the nave 
of the (ininds Augustins at Paris, and was borne to the tomb on 


the pious shoulders of four poets, Ronsard, J. A. de Bai'f, Philippe 
Desportes and Amadis Jamyn. His most considerable work is 
La Bergerie (1565-1572), a pastoral in prose and verse, written in 
imitation of Sannazaro. The lines on April in the Bergerie are 
well known to all readers of French poetry. Belleau was the 
French Herrick, full of picturesqueness, warmth and colour. His 
skies drop flowers and all his air is perfumed, and this volup- 
tuous sweetness degenerates sometimes into licence. Extremely 
popular in his own age, he shared the fate of his friends, and 
was undeservedly foagotten in the nexL Regnier said : Belleau 
ne parle pas comme on parle k la ville ” ; and his lyrical beauty 
was lost on tlie trim 17th century. His complete works were 
collected in 1578, and contain, l>esides the works already 
mentioned, a comedy entitled La Rec&miue, in short rhymed lines, 
which is not without humour and life, and a comic masterpiece, 
a macaronic poem on the religious wars, Diciamen metrificum de 
beUo huguenotico et reistrorum ^ piglamine ad sodales (Paris, n.d.). 

The &uvves complHes (3 vols., j8<>7) oC Rcmy Belleau wore edited 
by A. Gouverneiir ; and his CEuvres pvitiques (2 vf 4 s., 1879) by 
M. Ch. Marty- La veaiix in his Pliiade francaise ; see also C. A, 
Sainte-B<juve, Tableau historique et critique de la pnesie frangaise 
au XVPsiicle (cd. 1876), i. pp. 155-160. and ii. pp. 296 seq. 

BELLECOUR (17:^5-1778), French actor, whose real name was 
Jkan Claude Gilles Colson, was born on the i6th of January 
1725, the son of a portrait-painter. He showed decided artistic 
tiilent, but soon deserted the brush for the stage under the name 
of liellecour. After playing in the provinces he was called to 
the Com/nlie Franyaise, but his debut, on the 21st of December 
1750, as Achilles in Iphighiie was not a great success. He soon 
turned to more congenial comedy rciles, which for thirty years he 
filled with great credit. He was a very natural player, and his 
willingness to give others on the stage an opportunity to show 
their talents made him extremely popular. He wroU^ a succesvsful 
play, Fausses afparences (1761), and was very useful to the 
Com6die Fran^aise in editing and adapting the plays of others. 
He died on the lyth of Novemlxir 1778. 

His wife. Rose Perrine le Roy de la Corbinayk, was horn 
at I.amhalle on the 20th of Deceml^er 1730, the daughter of an 
artillery officer. Under the stage name of Beaumenard she 
mtode her first Paris appearance in 1743 as Gogo in Favart’s 
LeCoq du village. After a year at the Op6ra Comique she played 
in several companies, including that of Marsha) Saxe, who 
is said to have been not insensible to her charms. In 1749 she 
made her dilmt at the Comedie Fran^aise as Dorine in Tartu'ffe, 
and her success was immediate. She retired in 1756, hut after 
an absence of five years, during which she married, she reappeared 
as Madame Bellecour, and continued her successes in soubrette 
parts in the plays of Moli^ire and de Rcgnard. She retired 
finally at the age of sixty, hut troublous times had put an end to 
the pension which she received from Louis XM. and from the 
theatre, and she died in abject poverty on the 5th of August 
1799. There is a charming portrait of her owned by the Th 4 toe 
Frangais. 

BELLEFONTAINE, a city and the county-seat of Logan 
county, Ohio, IT.S.A., about 45 m. N.W. of Columbus. Pop. 
(1890) 4245; (1000) 6649 (267 foreign-bom); (1910) 823k 
It is served by ihe Cleveland, ('incinnati, Chicago & St Louis 
(which has large shops here) and the Ohio Central railways ; 
also by the Dayton, Springfield & Urbana electric railway. It 
is built on the south-west slope of a hill having an elevation of 
about 1500 ft. al)ove sea-level and at the foot of w^hich are several 
springs of clear water which suggested the city’s name. Among 
the city’s manufactures are iron bridges, carriage-bodies, flour and 
cement. The municipality owns and operates its water-works 
system and its gas and electric-lighting plants. Bellcfontaine 
was first settled about 1818, was laid out as a town and made 
the county-seat in 1820 and was incorporated in 1835. 

BBLLBOARDE, the name of an important French family. 
Roger de Saint-Liry, baron of Bellegarde, served with distinction 
in the wars against the French Protestants. He showed much 
devotion to Henry III., who loaded him with favours and made 
him marshal of France. He eventually fell into disgrace, 
' Retires, German soldiers of fortune. 
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however, and died by poisoning in 1579. His nephew, Roger de 
Saint-Laiy do Termes, a favourite with Henry III., Henry IV. 
and Loui 5 XIII., was royal master of the horse and governor of 
Burgundy. His estate of Seurre in Burgundy was created a 
duchy in the peerage of France {duche-pairie) in his favour under 
the name of Bellegarde, in 1619. In 1645 the title of this duchy 
was transferred to the estate of Choisy-aux-Loges in Gatinais, 
and was borne later by the family of Pardaillan de Gondrin, heirs 
of the house of Saint-Lary- Bellegarde. When Seurre passed 
into the possession of the princes of Conde they in the same way 
acquired the title of dukes of Bellegarde. (M. P.*) 

BELLEGARDE, HEINRICH JOSEPH JOHANNES, Count 
VON (1756-1845), Austrian soldier and stiitesman, was born at 
Dresden on the 29th of August 1756, and for a short time served 
in the Saxon army. Transferring his services to Austria in 1771 
he distinguished himself greatly as colonel of dragoons in the 
Turkish War of 1788-1789, and served as a major-general in 
the Netherlands campaigns of 1793-^1794. In the campaign of 
1796 in Germany, as a lieutenant field marshal, he served on 
the staff of the archduke Charles, whom he accompanied to Italy 
in the following year. He was also employed in the congress of 
Rastatt. In 1 799 he commanded a corps in eastern Switzerland, 
connecting the armies of the archduke and Suvarov, and finally 
joined the latter in north Italy. He conducted the siege of the 
citadel of Alessandria, and was present at the decisive battle 
of Novi. He served again in the latter part of the Marengo 
campaign of 1800 in the rank of general of cavalry. In 1805, 
when the archduke Gharles left to take command in Italy, 
Bellegarde became president ad interim of the council of war. 
He was, however, soon employed in the field, and at the sanguin- 
ary battle of Caldiero he commanded the Austrian right. In 
the war of 1809 he commanded the extreme right wing of the 
main army (see Napoleonic Campaigns), (‘ut off from Charles 
as the result of the battle of P>kmiihl, he retreated into 
Bohemia, but managed to rejoin before the great battles 
near Vienna (Aspern and Wagram), From 1809 to 1813 Belle- 
garde, now field marshal, was governor-general of Galicia, but 
was often called to preside over the meetings of the Aulic 
Council, especially in 1 810 in connexion with the reorganization 
of the Austrian army. In 1813, 1814 and 1815 he led the 
Austrian armies in Italy. His successes in these cjim[>aigns 
were diplomatic as well as military, and he end<‘d them by 
cru.shing the last attempt of Murat in 1815. From 1816 to 1825 
(when he had to retire owing to failing eyesight) he held various 
distinguished civil and military posts. He died in 1845, 

Sec; Smola, Das Leben des M. von Bellegarde (Vienna, 1847). 

BELLE-tLE-EN-MER, an island off the W. coast of France, 
forming a canton of the department of Morbihan, 8 m. S, by W. of 
the peninsula of Qiiibcron. Pop. (190b) 9703. Area, 33 sq. m. 
The island is divided into the four communes of J.e Palais, 
Bangor, Sauzon and Locmaria. It forms a treeless plateau with 
an average height of 130 ft. above sca-levcl, largely covered 
with moors and bordered by a rugged and broken coast. I’he 
climate is mild, the fig-tree and myrtle growing in sheltered spots 
and the soil, where cultivated, is productive. I'he inhalatants 
are principally engaged irt agriculture and the fisheries, and in 
the preservation of sardines, anchovies, &c. The breed of draught 
horses in the island is highly prized. The chief town, Lc Palais 
(pop. 2637), has an old citadel and fortifications, and possesses a 
port which is accessible to vessels drawing 13 ft, of water. 
Belle- lie must have been inhabited from a very early period, 
as it pos.ses.ses several stone monuments of the class u.sually 
called Druidic. 

The Roman name of the island seems to have been Vindilts, 
which in the middle ages f^ecamc corrupted to Guedel. In 1572 
the monks of the abbey of Ste Croix at QuimptTle ceded the 
island to the Retz family, in whose favour it was raised to a 
marquisate in the following year. It subsequently came into 
the hands of the family of Fouquet, and was ceded by the latter 
to the crown in 1718. It was held by English troops from 1761 
to 1763 w’luvi the French got it in exchange for Nova Scotia, 
few ('f the inhabitants of the latter territory migrated to 
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Belle-lie, which is partly peopled by their descendants. In 
the state prison of Nouvellc Force at l.e Palais political prisoners 
have at various times been confined. 

BELLE-ISLE» CHARLES LOUIS AUGUSTE FOUQUET, 
Comte, and later Due, de (1684- 1761), French soldier and 
statesman, was the grandson of Nicholas Fouquet, .superintendent 
of finances under I-oiiis XIV., and was horn at Villefranche 
de Rouergue. Although his family was in disgrace, he entered 
the army at an early age and was made proprietary colonel of a 
dragoon regiment in 1 708. He ro.se during the War of the Spanish 
Succession to the rank of brigadier, and in March 1718 to that 
of marlchal de camp. In the Spanish War of 1718-1719 he was 
present at the capture of Fontarahia in 1718 and at that of St 
Sel)astian in 1719. Wlien the duke of Bourbon became prime 
minister, Belle-Isle was imprisoned in the Bastille, and then 
relegated to his estates, but with the advent of (arrlinal Fleiiry 
to power he regained some measure of favour and was made 
a lieutenant-general. In the War of the Polish Succcssiou he 
commanded a corps under the orders of Marshal Berwick, cap- 
tured Trier and Trarhach and took part in the siege of Philipps- 
hurg (1734). When peace was made in 1736 the king, in recogni- 
tion both of his military ser\ ices and of the part he had tak(‘n 
in the negotiations for the cession of Lorraine, gave him the 
government of the three important fortresses of Metz, Toul 
and Verdun — an office which he kept till his death. His 
military' and jiolitical reputation was now at its height, and he 
w^as one of the principal advisers of the government in military 
and diplomatic affairs. In 1741 he was .sent to Germany as 
French plcnipotcntiiirv to carry out, in the interests of France, 
a grand scheme of ]>olilicid reorganization in the moribund 
empire, and especially to obtain the election of Charles, elector 
of Bavaria, as emperor. His diplomacy was thus the mainspring 
of the War of the Austrian Succession (^.f».), and his military 
command in .south (iermany w'as full of incidents and vir'issitudes. 
Ht^ had been named marshal of France in 1741, and received a 
large army, witli which it is said that he promised to make* 
pence in three months under the walls of Vienna, 'I’he truth of 
this story is o[)en to question, for no one knew better than Hellc- 
Isle the limitations imposed upon commanders by the military 
and political circumstances of the times. These circumstaniis 
in fact rendered his efforts, both as a general and as a statesman, 
unavailing and the one redeeming feature in the general failure 
was his heroic retreat from Prague. In ten days he led 14,000 
men into and across the Jiohemian Forest, suffering great priva- 
tions and harassed by the enemy, but never allowing himseli 
to he rut off, and his subordinate Chevert defeiided I'rague so 
well that the Austrians were glad to allow him to rejiiin his 
chief. The campaign, however, had discredited Belle- l.sle; 
he was ridiculed at Paris by the wits and the jiopiiJac e, even 
Pleury is said to have turned against him, and, to complete his 
misfortunes, he was taken prisoner by the Pngli.sh in going 
from Cassel to P>crlin through Hanover. He remained a year 
in England, in siiite of the demands of Louis XV. and of tlie 
emperor Charles Vll. During the campaign of 1746 he was 
in command of the “ Army of I^ieclmont on the Alpine frontier, 
and although he licgan his work with a dcmoralizecl and inferior 
army, he managed not only to repel the invasion of the Spanish 
and Italian forces hut also to carry the war back into the plain 
of Ivombardy. At the peac-e, having tlms retrieved his military 
reputation, he was created duke and peer of France (174^)- 
In 1757 his credit at court was considerable, and the king narrjcd 
him secretary for war. I )uring his three years’ ministry he undt r- 
took many reforms, such as the development of the military 
school fc>r officers, and the suppression of the proprietary 
colonelcies of nobles who were too young to command ; and he 
instituted the Order of Merit. But the Seven Years’ War was 
by that time in firogress and his efforts hail no immediate effee t. 
He died at Versailles on the 26th of January 17L1. Bellc-lsIe 
interested himself in literature ; was elected a member of the 
PVench Academy in 1740, and founded the Academy of Metz 
in 1760.' 'ilie dukedom ended with his death, his only son 
having been killed in 1758 at the battle of Crefeld. 
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His brother, Louis Chakuks Armand Fouquet, known as 
the Chevalier de Belle*lsle (1693-1746), was also a soldier and 
a diplojnatist. He served as a junior officer in the War of the 
Spanish Succession and as brigadier in the campaign of 1734 
on the Rhine and Moselle, where he won the grade of marechat 
de camp. He was employed under his brother in political 
missions in Bavaria and in Swabia in 1741-1742, bf^me a 
lieutenant-general, fought in Bohemia, Bavaria and the Rhine 
countries in 1742-1743, and was arrested and sent to England 
with the marshal in 1 744. On his release he was given a command 
in the Army of Piedmont. He fell a victim to his romantic 
bravery at the action of Exilles (('ol de TAssiette) on the 19th 
of July 1747. 

See Jean de Maugre*, Oraismt funShre du marSchal de Belleisle 
(Montm^dy, 1762) ; R. 1 *. fie Neuvillc. MSmoires du marAchal due 
de Belleisle (Paris, 1701); I). C. ((Thevrier), La Vie polititjue el milt- 
taire du matichal dui, de Belleisle (London, 1760), and Testament 
politique du math.hal due de Belleisle (Hague, 1762); Le Coditille et 
Vesprit ou commentuire des maximes du mardchal due de Belleisle 
(Amsterdam. 1761) : F. M. Chavert, "Notice sur le martched de Belle- 
isle (Metz, 185^*) ; L. I^’clorc. i^loge du mathhal de Belleisle (Mefz, 
1862) ; 1£. Michi*!, Blouc du mavtchal de Belleisle (Pans. 1862) ; and 
Johez. La France sous Louts XV (0 vols., Paris, 1868-1874). 

BELLE ISLE, STRAIT OF, the more northern of the two 
channels connecting the Gulf of St T^wrence with the Atlantic 
Ocean. It separates northern Newfoundland from Labrador, 
and extend.s N.E. and S.W. for 35 m., with a breadth 
of 10 to 15 m. It derives its name from a precipitous granite 
island, 700 ft. in height, at its Atlantic entrance. On this light- 
houses are maintained by the government of ('anada and constant 
communication with the mainland is kept up by wireless tele- 
graphy. The strait is in the most direct route from Eiuropc 
to the St J^awnmee, but is open only from June till the end of 
Novemlier, and even during this period navigation is often 
rendered dangerous by floating ice and fogs. Through it Jacques 
tinier sailed in 1534, The soutlicm or Cabot Strait, between 
Cape Ray in Newfoundland and Cape North in Cape Breton, 
was discovered later, and the expansion below Belle Lsle was 
long known as la Grande Bate, Ciibot Strait i.s open all the year, 
save for ocra-sionul inconvenience from drift ice. 

BELLENDEN (Ballantynk or Bannatyne), JOHN (fi. 
i 5.I3"T587), Scottish writer, was bom about the end of the 
15th century, in the south-east of Scotland, perhaps in Ejtst 
Lothian. He appears to have been educated, first at the univer- 
sity of St Andrews and then at that of l*aris, where he took the 
degree of doctor. Frojn his own sttUement, in one of his poem.s, 
we learn that he had been in the service of James V. from the 
king's earliest years, and that the post he held was clerk of 
accounts. At the rcqiu\st of James he undertook translations of 
Boerc*s Historia Scotorum^ which had appeared at Paris in 1527, 
and the first five books of Livy. As a reward for his versions, 
which he finished in 1533, he wjis appointed archdeacon of 
Moray and a canon of Ross. He was a strenuous opponent of 
the Rehirnuition and was compelled to go into exile. He is said 
by some authorities to have died at Rome in 1550 ; by others i 
to have iDeen still living in 1587. His translation of Boece, 
entitled The History and Chronicles of Scotland, is a remarkable 
specimen of Scottish prose, distinguished by its freedom and 
vigour of expression. It was published in 1536 ; and was 
reprinti'd in 2 vols., edited by Maitland, in 1821. 'fhe translation 
of l.ivv was not printed till 1822 (also in 2 vols.). Two MSS. of 
the latter are extant, one, the okler, in the Advocates' li!inir>', 
Eklinhiirgh (which wa.s the basis of the normalized text of 1822), 
the other (<. 1550) in the possession of Mr Ogilvie Forbes of 
Boyndlie. An talition of the work was edited for the Scottish 
Tt^xt Society by Mr W. A, Craigie (2 vols. 1001, 1903). The 
second volume of this edition contains also a complete reprint 
of the portions of the holograph first draft which were disaivcred 
in the British Museum in 1902. Two poems by Bellenden — The 
Proheme to the Casmograpke and the Prohetm of the History — 
appeared in the 1536 edition of the History of Scotland, Others, 
boiring his name in the well-known Bannatyne MS. collection, 
made by his namesake George Bannatyne (yj!».), may or may not 


be his. Sir David Lyndsay, in his prologue to the Papyngo, 
speaks vaguely of : 

** Ane cunnyng Clark quhilk wrythith craftelie 
Ane plant of poelis calUt Ballendync, 

(Jnhose ornat workis my wit can nocht defyne.” 

The chief sources of information regarding Bellenden 's life arc the 
Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of ScoUandt his own works and 
the ecclesiastical records. 

BELLENDEN, WILLIAM, Scottish classical scholar. Hardly 
anything is known of him. He lived in the reign of James L 
(VI. of Scotland), who appointed him magisierliheUorum supplicum 
or master of requests. King James is said to have provided 
Bellenden with the means of living independently at Paris, 
where he became professor at the university, and advocate in 
the parliament. The date of his birth cannot be fixed, and it 
can only be said that he died later than 1625. The first of the 
works by whicli he is known was published anonymously in 1608, 
with the title Ciceronis Princeps, a laborious compilation of all 
Cicero’s remarks on the origin and principles of regaJ government, 
digested and systematically arranged. In 1612 there appeared 
a similar work, devoted to the consideration of consular authority 
and the Roman senate, Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Senatusqvce 
Romanus, His third work, De Stalu Prisci Orbis, 1615, is a 
good outline of general history. All three works were combined 
in a single large volume, entitled Dc Statu Libri Tres, 1615, which 
was first brought into due notic:e by Dr Samuel Parr, who, in 
1787, published an edition with a preface, famous for the elegance 
of its Latinity, in which he eulogized Burke, Fox and I-nrd 
North as the “ three English luminaries.” 'J'he greatest of 
Bellenden 's works is the extensive treatise De Tribus Luminihus 
Romanorum, printed and published posthumously at Paris in 
The book is unfinished, and treats only of the first 
luminary, Cicero ; the othei-s intended were apparently Seneca 
and Pliny. It contains a most elaborate history of Rome and 
its institutions, drawn from Cicero, and thius forms a storehouse 
of all the historical notices contained in that voluminous author. 
It is said lliat nearly all the copies were lost on the passage to 
England. One of the few that survived W'as placed in the univer- 
sity library at Oimbridge, and freely drawn upon by ('ony<Ms 
Middleton, the librarian, in his Hisiory of the Life of Cicero. 
Both Joseph Warton and Dr Parr accused Middleton of deliberate 
plagiarism, which wais the more likely to have (^scaped detection 
owing to the small number of existing copies of Bellenden’s work. 

BELLEROPHON, or Bkllerophontes, in (ireek legend, 
son of (Baucus or Poseidon, grandson of Sisy[)hiis and local hero 
of Corinth. Having slain by acrirlcnt the ('orinthian hero 
Bellerus (fir, according to others, his own brother) he fled to 
Tir5rns, where his kinsman Proetus, king of Argos, received him 
hospitably and purged him of his guilt. But Anteia (or Sthene- 
boca), wife of Proetus, became enamoured of Bellerophon, and, 
when he refused her advances, charged him with an attempt 
iijxm h(T virtue. Proetus thercupon sent him to Tobates, his 
wife's father, tlie king of Lycia, with a letter or scaled tablet, in 
which were instructions, apparently given by means of signs, to 
take the life of the hearer. Arriving in Lycia, he was received 
as a guest and entertained for nine days. On the tenth, being 
ri.skcd thfi object of his visit, he handed the letter to the king, 
whose first plan for complying with it was to send him to slay 
the Chimaera, a monster w'hich was devastating the country. 
Bellerophon, mounted on Pegasus (qjj.), kept up in thcairoiit of the 
way of the Chimaera, but yet near enough to kill it with his spear, 
or,as he is at other times represented, with hissword orwith a how. 
He W’ns next ordered out against the Solymi, a hostile tribe, and 
aften^airds agjiinst the Amazons, from both of which expeditions 
he not only returned victorious, but also on his way back slew 
an ambush of chosen warriors whom lobates had placed to 
intercept him. His divine origin was now proved ; the king 
gave him his daughter in marriage ; and the Lycians presented 
him with a large and fertile estate on which he lived (Apollodoru.s, 
ii. 3 ; Homer, Iliad, v\. 155). Bellerophon is said to have 
returned to Tiryns and avenged himself on Anteia : he persuaded 
her to fly with him on his winged horse, and then flung her into 
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the sea near the island of Melos (SchoL Aristoph., Pax, 140), 
His ambitious attempt to ascend to the heavens on Pegasus 
brought upon him the wrath of the gods. His son was smitten 
by Ares in battle ; his daughter Laod^eia was slain by Artemis ; 
he himself, flung from his horse, lamed or blinded, became a 
wanderer over the face of the earth until his deatli (Pindar, 
lsthmia,y\. [vii.], 44; Horace, Odes, iv. ii, 26). Bdlerophon 
was honoured as a hero at Corinth and in Lycia. His story 
formed the subject of the 1 abates of Sophocles, and of the Belief o~ 
phmtes and Stheneboea of Euripides. It has been suggested that 
Perseus, the local hero of Argos, and Bellerophon w^ere originally 
one and the same, the difference in their exploits being the 
result of the rivalry of Aigos and ('orinth. Both are connected 
with the sun-god Helios and with the sea-god Poseidon, the 
symbol of the union being the winged horse Pegasus. Belleroplion 
has been explained as a hero of the storm, of which his <!onflict 
with the Chimaera is symlx)lica]. The most frequent representa- 
tions of Bellerophon in ancient art are (i) slaying the Chimaera, 
(2) departing from Ai^os with the letter, (3) leading Pegasus to 
drink. Among the first is to be noted a terra-cotta relief from 
Melos in the British Museum, where also, on a vase of black w'are, 
is w'hat seems to be a representation of his escape from 
Stheneboea. 

See IL A. B'isrher, Bellernphmi (1851) ; R. Engelniaiin, Annali 
of the ArchaetiloKical Institute at Rome (1874) ; O. Treuber. (je~ 
schichte dev Lykier (1887) ; articles m Pauiy-Wissowa’s Realemy^ 
clopddie, \V. H. Rosclier's Lexikon dev Mytholoeie, Darembcrg 
and Saglio’s Di( tionnaire des autiquith ; L. Preller, Griahische 
Mythologic. 

BELLES-LETTRES (Fr. for “ fine literature ”), a term used 
to designate the more artistic and imaginative forms of literature, 
as poetry or romance, as opf^osed to more pedestrian and exact 
studies. The term appears to have been first used in English 
by Swift (17 10). 

BELLEVILLE, a city and port of entry of Ontario, Canada, 
and capital of Hastings county, 106 m, K.N.K. of Toronto, 
on Bay of Quinte and the (Irand Trunk railway. Pop. (1901) 
9117. Communication is maintained with Lake Ontario and 
St Lawrence ports by several lines of steamers. It is the <!om- 
mercial centre of a fine agricultural district, and has a large 
export trade in chocse and farm prcxluce. The principal industries 
are planing mills and cement works, chtiese lactories and dis- 
tilleries. There are several eilucational institutions, including a 
business college, a convent, and a government institute for the 
dcuf and dumb. Albert College, under t he control of the Methodist 
church, was formerly a university, hut now confines itself to 
secondar>" education. 

BELLEVILLE, a city and the <'ounly-seat (d St ('lair county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the S,\V. part of the slate, 14 m. S.K. 
of St Louis, Missouri. Pop. (1890) 15,361 ; (i9oo) 17,484, 
of whom 2750 were foreign-born; (ioto) 21,122. Belleville i.s 
serv^ed by the Illinois Central, the Louisville &: Nasliville, and 
the Southern railways, also by extensive interurban electric 
systems ; and a belt line if) O’Fallon, Illinois, eormerts Belleville 
wdtii the Baltimore tV Ohio South Western railway. A large 
element of the population is of German descent or Cierman 
birth, and two newsfiapers are puhlisheil in German, be.sides 
three dailies, three weeklies and a semi-weekly in lvngli.sh. 
Among the industrial establishments of the city are stove and 
range factories, flour mills, rolling mills, distilleries, brewerie.s, 
shoe factories, copjier refining works, nail and tack taelories, 
glass works and agricultural implement faetorie.s. 'Hie value 
of the city's factory products increased from $2,873,334 in 1900 
to $4?356/>I5 in 1905 or 51-6 Belleville is in a rich agri- 
cultural region, and in the vicinity there are valuable coal inine.s, 
the first of which was sunk in 1S52 ; from this <lates the industrial 
development of the city. Belleville was first settled in 1813, 
was incorporated as a city in 1850, and was re-incorporatecl 
in 1876. 

BBLLEY, a town of eastern France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Ain, 52 m. S.E. of Bourg by 
the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) town, 3709 ; commune. 


5707, It is situated on vine-covered hills at the southern 
extremity of the Jura, 3 m. from the right bank of the Rhone. 
Apart from the cathedral of St Jean, which, witl\ the exception 
of the choir of 1413, is a modern building, there is little of 
architectural interest in the town. Belley is the scut of a bishopric 
and a prefect, and has a tribunal of first instance. The manu- 
facture of morocco leather goods and the quarrying of the 
lithographic stone of the vicinity are carried on, and there is 
trade in cattle, grain, wine, truffles and dressed pork. Belley 
is of Roman origin, and in the 5th century became an episcopal 
see. It was the capital of tlie province of Bugey, which was a 
dependency of Savoy till 1601, when it was ceded to France. 
In 1385 the town was almost entirely destroyed by an act of 
incendiarism, but was subsequently rebuilt by the dukes of 
Savoy, who surrounded it with ramparts of which little is 
left. 

BELLL GIUSEPPE GIOACHINO Italian poet, 

was bom at Rome, and after a period of literacy employment 
in poor circumstances was enabled by marriage with a lady of 
means to follow his own special bent. He is remembered for 
his vivid popular poetr}^ in the Roniiui dialect, a number of 
satirical sonnets which in their own way are unique. 

Svv Morandi‘s edition, / souetti romauesihi (x 880 -i 88 «)). 

BELLIGERENCY, the state of carrying on war (Lat. brllum, 
war, and ^erere, to wage) in accordance with the law of nations. 
Insurgents are not as such excluded irom recognition as belli- 
gerents, and, even where not recognized as lielligtTents by the 
government against which they have rebelled, thi'v may be so 
recognized by a neutral state, as in the case of the American 
Civil War, when tlie Southern states were recognized as belli- 
gerents by Great Britain, though regarded as rebels by the 
Northern states. 'I’he recognition by a neutral state of belli- 
gerency docs not, however, imply recognition of independent 
political existence. 'J'he regulations annexed to the Hague 
Convention, relating to the laws and customs of war (2()th of July 
1899), contain a section entitled “ J belligerents ” which is 
divided into three chapters, dealing respecliv(*ly with (i.) The 
(,JuaIifieutions of Belligerents ; (ii.) l^risoners of War ; (hi.) The 
Sick and Wounded. To entitle troops to the special privileges 
attaching to belligerency, chapter i. provides that all regular, 
militia or volunteer forces shall alike be commanded l>y persons 
responsible for the acts of their men, tiuit all such shall (urry 
distinctive emblems, recognizabh* at a distance, that arms shall 
be carried openly and opiTations conducted in accordance with 
the usiiges of war obsei’ved among civilized mankind. It provides, 
nevertheless, for the emergency oi the population of a territory, 
which has not al reads’ Im.'cii occupied by the invader, spontane- 
ously taking up arms to resist the invading force.s, without 
having had time to comply witli ttic above reipiiremenls ; tJiey, 
too, are to be tn;atecl a.s belligerents “ if they respect the laws 
and customs of war." In naval war, prix’ateeriiig having hecn 
finally abolished as among tlie parlies to it by the declaration 
of Paris, a privateer is not entitled, us between sueh parties, 
to the rights of belligerency. As between states, one of whom 
is not a party to the J)eda ration, the right to grant letters of 
marque would remain intact for both parties, and the privateer, 
as between them, would be. a belJigcniiit ; as regards neutrals, 
the situation would be complicated (sec Pkiva’ILKk). On 
prisoners of w'ar and sick and wounded, see W ar. (1. Bx.) 

BELLINGHAM, SIR EDWARD (d. 1549). lord deputy of 
Jrelaml, was a. son of Jvdward JbeJlingliam of Krringham, Sussex, 
his mother being a namber of the bhelley family. As a soldiei 
he fought in trance and elsewhere, then beiame an ICnglish 
member of fxirliament and a member of the privy council, and 
in 1547 took part in some military operations in Inland. In 
May 1548 he was sent to that country as lord deputy. Ireland 
was then in a very disturbed condition, but the new governor 
crusfied a rchieJlion of the O'Connors in Leinster, freed tlie Pale 
from rebels, built forts, and made the ICnglish power nespected 
in Munster and Connaught. Bellingliara, however, was a 
headstrong man and was constantly quarrelling witi) his council ; 
but one of his opponents admitted that he was “ the best man of 
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war that ever he had seen in Ireland.’' His short hut successful 
term of office was ended by his recall in 1549. 

Sec R. Bagwell, Ireland Under the Tudors, vol. i. (1885). 

BELLINGHAM, a city of Whatcom cc^unty, Washington^ 
U.S.A., on the E« side of Bellingham Bay, 96 m. N. of Seattle. 
Pop. (1900) 1 1,062 ; (1905, state est.) 26,000 ; (1910, U.S. census) 
24,298. Area about 2^ sq. m. It is served by the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Canadian Pacific, and 
the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia railways — being a 
terminus of the last named, which operates only 62 m. of line 
and connects with the Mt. Baker goldfields and the Nooksack 
valley farm and orchard region. A suburban electric line was 
projected in 1907. About 2\ m. .south-east of the city is the 
main body of Lal^ Whatcom, 13 m. long, if m. wide, and 318 ft. 
higher than the city and the source of its water-supply, a gravity 
system which cost $1,000,000, being owned by the city. Belling- 
ham has two Carnegie libraries. Among the principal buildings 
are the county court-house, the city hall, the Young Men's 
Christian Association building, and Beck’s theatre, with a 
seating capacity of 2200. The largest of the state's normal 
colleges is situated here; in 1907 it had a faculty of 25 and 
350 st udents ; there are two high schools, two business colleges, 
and one industrial school also in the city. The excellent harbour, 
and the fact that Bellingham is nearer to tlie great markets of 
Alaska than any other city in the states, make the port an im- 
portant shipping centre. In the value of manufactured product 
the city wai fourth in the state in 1905 (being passed only by 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane), with a value of $3,293,988 ; 
accorrling to a census taken by the local chamber of commerce 
the value of the product in 1906 was $7,751,464. The principal 
industrial establishments arc shingle (especially cedar) and 
saw-mills, salmon canneric'S and factories for the manufacture 
of tin cans, and machinery used in the canning of salmon. Motive 
and electric lighting power is brought 52 m. from the falls 
of the north fork of the Nooksack river, where there is a power 
plant which furnishes 3500 horsepower. 'Fhere are deposits 
of clay and limestone in the surrounding ctmntry, and cement 
is manufactured in the vicinity of the city. The blue-grey 
C'hu(!kanut sandstone is quarried on the shore of Chuckanut 
Bay, south of Bellingham ; and a coarse, dark-brown sandstone 
is (juarried on Sucia Island, west of the city. There are quarries 
also on Waldron Island. Bellingham was formed in 1903 by 
the consolidation of the cities of New Whatcom (pop. in 1900, 
6834) and Pairhaven (pop. in 1900, 4228), and was chartered 
as a city of the first class in 1904 ; it is named from Bellingham 
Bay, which Vancouver is supposed to have named, in 1792, 
in honour of Sir Henry Bellingham. 

BELLINI, the name of a family of craftsmen in Venice, three 
members of which fill a great place in the history of the Venetian 
school of painting in the 15th century and the first years of the 
16th. 

I. Jacopo Bkluni (c. 1400-1470-1471) was the son of a tin- 
smith or pewlercr, Nicolctto Bellini, by his wife Franceschina. 
When the acc()mplishcd Umbrian master Gentile da Fabriano 
came to practise at Venice, where art was backward, several 
young men of the city took service under him as pupils. Among 
these were Giovanni and Antonio of Murano and Jact)po Bellini. 
Gentile da Fabriano left Venice for Florence in 1422, and the 
two brothers of Murano stayed at home and presently founded 
a school of their own (see Vivarini), But Jacopo Bellini followed 
his teacher to h'lorentx*, where the vast progress lately made, 
alike in truth to natural fact and in sense of classic grace and style, 
by masters like Donatello and Ghiberti, Masaccio and Paolo 
Uccello, offered him better instruction than he could obtain even 
from his Umbrian teacher. But his position as assistant to 
Gentile brought him into trouble. As a stranger coming to 
practise in Florence, Gentile was jealously looked on. One day 
some young Florentines threw stones into his shop, and the 
Venetian juipil ran out and drove them off with his fists. Think- 
ing this might be turned against him, he went and took service on 
board the galleys of the Florentine state ; but returning after a 
year, found he hud in his absencx l)een condemned and fined for 


assault. He was arrested and imprisoned, but the matter was 
soon compromised, Jacopo submitting to a public act of [jenance 
and his adversary renouncing further proceedings. Whether 
Jacopo accompanied his master to Rome in 1426 we cannot 
tell; but by 1429 we find him settled at Venice and married 
to a wife from Pesaro named Anna (family name unwrtain), 
who in that year made a will in favour of her first child then 
expected. She survived, however, and bore her husband two 
sons, Gentile and Giovanni (though some evidences have been 
thought to point rather to Giovanni having been his son by another 
mother), and a daughter Nicolosia. In 1436 Jacopo was at 
Verona, painting a Crucifixion in fresco for the chapel of S. 
Nicholas in the cathedral (destroyed by order of the archbishop 
in 1750, but the composition, a vast one of many figures, has been 
preserved in an old engraving). Documents ranging from 1437 
to 1465 show him to have been a member of the Scuola or mutual 
aid society of St John the Evangelist at Venice, for which he 
painted at an uncertain date a series of eighteen subjects of the 
Life of the Virgin, fully described by Ridolfi but now destroyed 
or dispersed. In 1439 wc find him buying a panel of tarsia work 
at the sale of the effects of the deceased painter Jacobello del 
Fiore, and in 1440 entering into a business partnership with 
another painter of the city called Donato. About this time he 
must have paid a visit to the court of Ferrara, where there 
prevailed a spirit of free culture and humanism most congenial 
to his tastes. Pisanello, the first great naturalist artist of north 
Italy, whose influence on Jacopo at the outset of his career had 
been only second to that of Gentile da Fabriano, had been some 
time engaged on a portrait of Leonello d’Kste, the elder son of 
the reigning marquis Niccolo III. Jacopo (according to an almost 
contemporary sonneteer) competed with a rival portrait, which 
was declared by the father to be the better of the two. In the 
next year, the last of the marquis Niccolo’s life, we find him 
making the successful painter a present of two bushels of wheat. 
'Hie relations thus begun with the house of Rste seem to have been 
kept up, and among Jacopo’s extant drawings arc several that 
seem to belong to the scheme of a monument erected to the 
memory of the marquis Niccolo ten years later. lie was also 
esteemed and employed by Sigismondo Malatesla at the court 
of Rimini. Jn 1443 Jacopo took as an articled pupil a nephew 
whom he had brought up from charity ; in 1452 he painted a 
banner for the Scuola of St Mary of Charity at Venice, and the 
next year received a grant from the confraternity for the marriage 
of his daughter Nicolosia with Andrea Mantegna, a marriage 
which had the effect of transferring the gifted young Paduan 
master definitively from the following of Squarcione to that 
of Bellini. In 1456 he painted a figure of Lorenzo Giustiniani, 
first patriarch of Venice, for his monument in San Pietro de 
Castello, and in 1457, with a son for salaried assistant, three 
figures of saints in the great hall of the patriarch. For some 
time about these years Jacopo and his family would seem to 
have resided at, or at least to have paid frequent visits to Padua, 
where he is reported to have carried out works now lost, including 
an altar-piece painted with the assistance of his sons in 1459-1460 
for the Gattamelata chapel in the Santo, and several portraits 
which are described by 16th-century witnesses but have dis- 
appeared. At Venice he painted a Calvary for the Scuola of St 
Mark (1466). His activity can be traced in documents down 
to August 1470, but in November 1471 his wife Anna describes 
herself as his relict, so that he must have died some time in the 
interval. 

The above are all the facts concerning the life of Jacopo 
Bellini which can be gathered from printed and documentary 
records. The materials which have reached posterity for a 
critical judgment on his work consist of four or five pictures only , 
together with two important and invaluable books of drawings. 
These prove him to have been a worthy third, following the 
Umbrian Gentile da Fabriano and the Veronese Pisanello, in 
that trio of remarkable artists who in the first half of the 15th 
century carried towards maturity the art of painting in Venire 
and the neighbouring cities. Of his pictures, an important 
signed example is a life-size Christ Cnicified in the archbishop’s 
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palace at Verona. The rest are almost all Madonnas: two 
signed, one in the Tadini gallery at Lovere, another in the 
Venice academy ; a third, unsigned and long ascribed in error to 
Gentile da Fabriano, in the Louvre, with the portrait of Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta as donor ; a fourth, richest of all in colour and 
ornamental detail, recently acquired from private hands for the 
Uffizi at Florence. Plausibly, though less certainly, ascril^ed to 
him are a fifth Madonna at Bergamo, a warrior-saint on horseback 
(San Crisogono) in the church of San Trovaso at Venice, a Cruci- 
fixion in the Museo Correr, and an Adoration of the Magi in 
private possession at Ferrara. Against this scanty tale of 
paintings we have to .set an abundance of drawings and studies 
prcserv^ed in two precious albums in the British Museum and the 
Louvre. The former, which is the earlier in date, belonged to 
the painter^s elder son Gentile and was by him bequeathed to 
his.J>rother Giovanni. It consists of ninety-nine paper pages, 
all drawn on both back and front wdth a lead point, an instrument 
unusual at this date. Two or three of the drawings have been 
worked over in pen ; of the remainder many have become dim 
from time and rubbing. The album at the Louvre, discovered 
in 1883 in the loft of a country-house in Guienne, is equally rich 
and better preserved, the drawings being all highly finished in 
pen, probably over eflaccd preliminary .sketches in chalk or lead. 
The range of subjects is much the same in both collections, and 
in both extremely varied, proving Jacopo to have been a crafts- 
man of many-sided curiosity and invention. He passes indis- 
criminately from such usual Scripture scenes as the Adoration 
of tlie Magi, the Agony in the (iarden, and the Oucifixion, to 
designs from classic fable, copies from ancient bas-reliefs, stories 
of the saints, especially St Christopher and St George, the latter 
many times repeated (he was the patron saint of the house of 
Kste), fanciful allegories of which the meaning has now become 
obscure, scenes of daily life, studies for monuments, and studies 
of animals, especially of eagles (the emblem of the house of Este), 
horses and lions. He loves to marshtd his figures in vast open 
spaces, whether of architecture or mountainous landscape. In 
designing such spaces and in peopling them with figures of 
relatively small scale, we see him eagerly and continually putting 
to the test the principles of the new science of perspective. His 
castellated and pinnacled architecture, in a mixed medieval and 
( la.ssical .spirit, is elaborately thought out, and scarcely less so his 
groups and ranges of barren hills, broken in clefts or ascending 
in spiral terraces. With a predilection for tall and slender 
proportions, he draws the human figure with a flowing generalized 
grace and no small freedom of movement ; but he dot;s not 
approach either in mastery of line or in vehemence of action a 
Florentine draughtsman such as Antonio Pollaiuolo. JacoiKj\s 
influence on the development of Venetian art was ver>^ great, 
not only directly through his two sons and his son-in-law Man- 
tegna, l)ut through other and independent contemporary work- 
shops of the city, in none of which did it remain unfelt. 

II. Gknttle Bellini (1429-1430-1507), the elder son of 
Jacopo, first appears independently as the painter of a Madonna, 
much in his father’s manner, dated 1460, and now in the Berlin 
museum. We have seen how in the previous year he and his 
brother assisted their father in the execution of an altar-piece 
for the Santo at Padua. In July 1466 we find him contracting 
ivith the oflicers of the Scuola of St Mark as an independent 
artist to decorate the doors of their organ. These paintings still 
exist in a blackened condition. They represent four saints, 
colossal in size, and designed with much of the harsh and searching 
austerity which characterized the Paduan school under Squar- 
cione. In December of the same year Gentile bound himself to 
execute for the great hall of the same company two subjects of 
the Exodus, to be done better than, or at least as well as, his 
father’s work in the same place. These paintings have perished. 
For the next eight years the liistory of Gentile's life and work 
remains obscure. But he must have risen steadily in the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, since in 1474 we find him commissioned 
by the senate to restore, renew, and when necessary replace, the 
series of paintings, the work of an earlier generation of artists, 
which were perishing from damp on the walls of the Hall of the 
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Great Council in the ducal palace. This was evidently intended 
to he a permanent employment, and in payment the painter was 
to receive the reversion of a broker’s stall in the Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi ; a lucrative form of sinecure frequently allotted to 
artists engaged for Usks of long duration. In continuation of 
this work Gentile undertook a series of independent paintings 
on subjects of Venetian history for the same hall, but had 
apparently only finished one, representing the delivery of the 
consecrated candle by the pope to the doge, when his labours 
were interrupted by a mission to the k'ast. llu' sultan 
Mahommed II. had despatched a friendly cnlba^sy to Venii!e, 
inviting the doge to visit him at Constantinople and at the same 
time requesting the despatch of an excellent painter to work at 
his court. The former part of the sulUin's proposal the senate 
declined, with the latter they complied ; and Gentile Bellini with 
two assistants was selected for the mission, his brother (liovanni 
being at the same time appointed to fill his place on tlie works 
for the Hall of the Great Council. (Entile gave great satisfaction 
to the sultan, and returned after about a year with a knighthood, 
some fine clothes, a gold chain and a pension. The surviving 
fruits of his labours at C'onstantinople consist of a large painting 
representing the reception of an ambassador in that city, now in 
the Louvre; a highly finished portrait of the Miltan himself, now 
one of the treasures, despite its damaged condition, of the 
collection of the late Sir Henry Layard ; an exquisitely wrought 
small portrait in water-colour of a scribe, found in itp5 l.y a 
private collector in the bazaar at ( onstantinoplc and now in the 
collc*c'tion of Mrs Gardner at boston ; and two pen-and-ink 
drawings of Turkish types, now' in the British Museum. Early 
copies of two or three other similar drawings are pres(*rve<l in 
the Stiidel Institute at Frankfurt ; such copies may have been 
made for the use of Gentile’s Umbrian con tempi ►rary, 1 iu- 
turicchio, who introduced figures borrowed from them irto 
some of his dec()rati\'e frescoes in the Appartamento Borgia 
at Rome. 

A place had Uxn left open for Gentile to continue w'lnking 
beside his brother Giovanni (with whom he lived always on terms 
of the clos(‘st amity) in the ducal palaci* ; and soon niter j^tSo 
he l)egan to carry out his shares in the great scries of frescoes, 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1577, illustrating the part 
played by Venice in the .struggles between the papacy and the 
emperor Barbarossa. These works were executed not on the 
wall itself but on canvas (the climate of Venice having so 
many times proved fatal to wall paintings), and probably in oil, 
a method which all the artists of Venire, following the example 
.set by Antonello da Messina, had by this time learnt or were 
learning to practise, 'i'he subjects allotted to Gentile, in addition 
to the above-mentioned presentation of the consecrated candle, 
were as folk>ws : the departure of tlie Venetian ainl>ass.ulors 
to the court of Barbarossa, Barbarossa receiving the ambassadors, 
the pope inciting the doge and senate to war, the j)ope bc.stowing 
a sword and his blessing on the doge and his army (a drawing in 
the British Museum purfKirts to be the arlist's original sketch 
for this composition), and according to some authorili(‘s also the 
gift of the .symI>olic ring by the pope to tlie victorious rloge on 
his return. I’hesc works received the higliest praise both Irom 
contemporary and from later Venetian (Titles, but no fiiigment 
of them s\irvived the fire of 1577. 'i’la ir character can to S(nne 
extent be judged by a certain numl^er of kindred historical and 
processional works by the same hand which have been preserved. 
Of such the Academy at Venice has three which were painted 
betwecjn 1490 and 1500 for the Scuola of Si John the Evangelist, 
and represent certain events connected with a famous relic 
belonging to the Scuola, namely, a supposed fragment of the 
true cross. All have been much injured and re-pain ted ; nc\er- 
theless one at least, showing tlie procession of the relic through 
St Mark’s Place and the thanksgiving of a father who owed to 
it the miraculous c ure of his son, still gives a good idea of the 
painter’s powers and style. Great accuracy and firmness of 
individual portraiture, a strong gift, derived no doubt from his 
father’s example, for grouping and marshalling a crowd of 
personages in spaces of fine architectural perspective, ths 
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severity and dryness of the Paduan manner much mitigated by 
the ^vming splendour of true Venetian colour — these are the 
qualities that no injury has been able to deface. They are again 
manifest in an interesting Adoration of the Magi in the Layard 
collection ; and reappear still more forcibly in the last work 
undertaken by the artist, the great picture now at the Brera in 
Milan of St Mark preaching at Alexandria ; this was commissioned 
by the Scuola of St Mark in March 1505, and left by the artist 
in his will, dated 18th of February 1507, to be finished by his 
brother Giovanni. Of single portraits by this artist, who was 
almc^t as famous for them as for processional groups, there 
survive one of a doge at the Museo Correr in Venice, one of 
Catarina f.omaro at Budapest, one of a mathematician at the 
National (lallery, another of a monk in the same gallery, signed 
wrongly to all appearance with the name of Giovanni Bellini, 
besides one or two others in private hands. 'Fhe features of 
Gentile himself are known from a portrait medallion by (^amclio, 
and can he recognized in two extant drawings, one at Berlin 
suppfised to Ik» by the painter’s own hand, and another, much 
larger and more finished, at Christ Church, Oxford, which is 
variotisly attributed to Bonsignori and A. Vivarini. 

in. Giovanni Hkluni (1430-1431-1516) is generally 
assumed to have been the second son of Jacopo by his wife Anna ; 
though the fact that she docs not mention him in her will with 
her other sons has thrown some slight doubt upon the matter. 
At any rate he was brought up in his father’s house, and always 
lived and worked in the closest fraternal relation with (rentile. 
Up till the age of nearly thirty we find dfK’umenlary evidence 
of the two sons having served as their father’s assistants in 
works both at Venice and Padua. In Giovanni’s earliest inde- 
pendent works we find him more strongly influenced by the 
harsli and searc'hing manner of tht? I*adiian school, and especially 
of his own brother-in-law Mantegna, than by the more graceful 
and facile style of Jacopo. This influence seems to have lasted 
at full slrenglh until after the (lc|)arture of his brother-in-law 
Mantegna for the court of Mantua in T460. T\\t earliest of 
(lioviinni’s independent works no doubt date from before this 
fHTiod. 'T’hree of these exist at the Correr museum in Venic'C : 
a Crucifixion, a Transfiguration, and a Dead Christ supported by 
Angels. Two Madonnas of the same or even earlier date are in j 
private collections in America, a third in that of Signor Frizzoni 
at Milan ; while two beautiful works in the National Gallery I 
of London seem to bring the period to a close. One of these is 
of a rare subj<vt, the Blood of the Redeemer ; the other is the 
fine picture of Christ’s Agony in the Garden, formerly in the 
Northbrook collection. The lasl-namefi piece was evidently 
executed in friendly rivalry with Mantegna, whose version of 
the subject hangs near by ; the main idea of the composition 
in l>oth ca.ses being taken from a drawing by Jarojx> Bellini in 
the British Museum sketch-book. In all these pictures Giovanni 
combines with the Paduan severity of drawing and comjilex 
rigidity of drapery a depth of religious feeling and human pathos 
which is his own. They are all executed in the old temjiera 
method : and in tlie last named the tragedy of the scene is 
softened by a new and beautiful effect of romantic sunrise 
colour. In a somewhat changed and more personal manner, 
with less harshness of contour and a hnxider treatment of forms 
and draperie.s, hut not less force of religious feeling, are the two 
pii'tures of the Dead ('hrist supported by Angels, in these days 
one of the master’s most frequent themes, at Rimini and at 
Berlin. Chronologically to be placed with these are two 
Madonnas, one at the church of the Madonna del Orto at Venice 
and one in the Lochis collection at Bergamo ; devout intensity 
of feeling and rich solemnity of colour being in the case of all 
these early Madonnas combined with a singularly direct rendering 
of the natural movements and attitudes of children. 

The above-named works, all still executed in tempera, are 
no doiil^t earlier than the date of Giovanni's first appiiintment 
to w’ork along with his brother and other artists in the Scuola 
di San Marco, where among other subjects he was commissioned 
in 1470 to paint a Deluge with Noah's Ark. None of the master's 
works of this kind, whether painted for the various schmds or 


confraternities or for the ducal palace, have survived. To the 
decade following 1470 must probably be assigned a Transfigura- 
tion now in the Naples museum, repeating with greatly ripened 
powers and in a much serener spirit the subject of his early 
I effort at Venice ; and also the great altar-piece of the Coronation 
of the Virgin at Pesaro, which would seem to be his earliest 
effort in a form of art previously almost monopolized in Venice 
by the rival school of the Vivarini. Probably not much later 
was the still more famous altar-piece painted in tempera for a 
chapel in the church of S. Giovanni e Paolo, where it perished 
along with Titian’s Peter Martyr and 'Dnloretto’s Crucifixion 
in the disastrous fire of 1867. After 1479-1480 very much of 
Giovanni’s time and energy must have been taken up by his 
duties os conservator of the paintings in the great hall of the ducal 
palace, in payment for which he was awarded, first the reversion 
of a broker’s place in the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, and afterwards, 
as a substitute, a fixed annual pension of eighty ducats. Besides 
repairing and renewing the works of his predecessors he was 
commissioned to paint a number of new subjects, six or seven 
in all, in further illustration of the part played by Venice in the 
wars of Barbarossa and the pope. I’hese works, executed with 
much interruption and delay, were the object of universal admira- 
tion while they lasted, but not a trace of them survived the fire 
of 1577 ; neither have any other examples of hi.s historical and 
processii>nal compositions come down, enabling ns to compare 
his manner in such subjects with that of his brother (ientile. 
Of the other, the religious class of his work, including both 
altar-pieces with many figures and simple Madonnas, a consider- 
able number have fortunately been preserved. They slum him 
gradually throwing off the last restraints of the i5th-reiitury 
manner ; gradually acquiring a complete mastery of the new oil 
medium infrodiu'ed in Venice by Antoncllo da Me.ssina alxnit 
1473, mastering with its help all, or nearly all, the secrets 
of the perfect fusion of colours and atmospheric gradation of 
tones. The old intensity of pathetic and devout feeling gradually 
fades away and gives place to a noble, if more worldly, serenity 
and charm. The enthrone<i Virgin and Child become tranquil and 
commanding in their sweetness ; the personages of the attendant 
saints gain in power, presence and individuality ; enchanting 
groups of .singing and viol-playing angels symbolize and complele 
the harmony of the scene. The full splendour of Venetian colour 
invests alike the figures, their architectural framework, the 
landscape and the sky. I'he altar-piece of the Frari at Venice, 
the altar-piece of San Giobhe, now at the academy, the Virgin 
between SS. Paul and George, also at the academy, and the altar- 
piece with the kneeling doge Barliarigo at Murano, are among 
the most conspicuous examples. Simple Madonnas of the same 
period (about 1485-1400) arc in the Venice academy, in the 
National Gallery, at Turin and at Bergamo. An interval of some 
years, no doubt chiefly occupied with work in the Hall of the Great 
Gnincil, seems to separate the last-named altar-pieces from that 
of the church of Sun Zaccaria at Venice, whicli is perhaps the 
most beautiful and impo.sing of all, and is dated 1505, the year 
following that of Giorgione’s Madonna at Castelfranco. Another 
great altar-piece with saints, that of the church of San Francesco 
dc la Vigna at Venice, belongs to 1507 ; that of La Corona at 
Vicenza, a Baptism of ('hrist in a lanclscapie, to 1510 ; to 1513 
that of San Giovanni Crisostomo at Venice, where the aged saint 
Jerome, seated on a hill, is raised high against a resplendent 
sunset liackground, with SS. Christopher and Augustine standing 
facing each other below him, in front. Of Giovanni’s activity 
in the interval between the altar-pieces of San Giobbe and of 
Murano and that of San T^ccaria, there are a few minor evidences 
left, though the great mass of its results perished with the fire 
of the ducal palace in 1577. The examples that remain consist 
of one very interesting and beautiful allegorical picture in the 
Uffizi at Florence, the subject of which had remained a riddle 
until it was recently identified as an illustration of a French 
medieval allegory, the Pehtrimgt de Vdmt by Guillaume de 
Guilleville ; witii a set of five other allegories or moral emblems, 
on a smaller scale and very romantically treated, in the academy 
at Venice. To these should probably be added, as painted 
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towards the year 1505, the portrait of the doge Loredano in the 
National Gallery, the only portrait by the master which has 
been preserved, and in its own manner one of the most masterly 
in the whole range of painting. 

The last ten or twelve years of the master’s life saw him 
besieged with more commissions than he could well complete. 
Already in the years 1501-1 504 the marchioness Isabella Gonzaga 
of Mantua had had great difficulty in obtaining delivery from 
him of a picture of the Madonna and Saints ” (now lost) for 
which part payment had been made in advance. In 1505 she en- 
deavoured through (Ordinal Bembo to obtain from him another 
picture, this time of a secular or mythological character. What 
the subject of this piece was, or whether it was actually delivered, 
we do not know. Albrecht Diirer, visiting Venice for a second 
time in 1506, reports of Giovanni Bellini as still the best painter 
in the city, and as full of all courtesy and genen)sity towards 
foreign brethren of the brush. In 1507 Gentile Bellini died, 
and Giovanni completed the picture of the ‘'Preaching of St 
Mark ” which he had left unfinished ; a task on the fulfilment of 
which the bequest by the elder brother to the younger of their 
father’s sketch-book had been made conditional. In 1513 
Giovanni’s position as sole master (since the death of his brother 
and of Alvise X’ivarini) in charge of the paintings in the Hall 
of the Great Council was threatened by an application on the 
part of his own former pupil, 'J'itian, for a joint-share in the 
same undertaking, to be paid for on the same terms. Titian's 
aiiplicalion was first granted, then after a year rescinded, and 
then after another yt^ar or two granted again ; and the aged 
master must no doubt have undergone some annoyance from 
his sometime pupil’s proceedings. In 1514 (iiovanni undertook 
to paint a Bacchanal for the duke Alfonso of h'errara, hut died 
in 1516, leaving it to he finished by his pupils ; this picture is 
now at Alnwick. 

Both in the artistic and in the w'orldly sense, the career of 
Giovanni Bellini was upon the whole the most serenely and 
unbrokenly prosperous, from youth to extreme old age, which 
fell to the lot of any artist of the early Renaissance. He lived 
to see his own school far outshine that of his rivals, the Vivarini 
of Murano ; he embodied, with ever growing and maturing 
power, all the devotional gravity and much also of the worldly 
splendour of the Venice of his time ; and he saw his influence 
propagated by a host of pupils, two of whom at least, (iiorgione 
and Titian, .surpassed their master. Giorgione he outlived by 
five years ; Titian, as we have seen, challenged an equal place 
beside his teacher. Among the best known of his other pupils 
were, in his earlier time, Andrea Previtali, Cima da Cbnegliano, 
Marco Basaiti, Niccolo Rondinelli, Piermaria Pcnnacchi, Martino 
da Udine, Girolamo Mocetto ; in later time, Pierfrancesco 
Bissolo, Vincenzo Catena, Lorenzo Lotto and Sebastian del 
Piombo. 
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the Paris and the London sketch-books). (S. C.) 

BELLlNIt LORENZO (1643-1704), Italian physician and 
anatomist, was born at Florence on the 3rd of September 1643. 
At the age of twenty, when he had already begun his researches 
on the structure of the kidneys and had described the ducts 
known by his name (Exercitatio anatomica de struciura et usu 


renum, i66a), he was chosen professor of theoretical medicine 
at Pisa, but soon after was transferred to the chair of anatomy. 
After spending thirty years at Pisa, he was invited to Florence 
and appointed physician to the grand duke Cosimo III., and was 
also made senior consulting physician to Pope Clement XI. 
He died at Florence on the 8th of January 1704. His works 
w'ere published in a collected form at Venice in 1708. 

BELLINI, VINCENZO (1801-1835), operatic composer of the 
Italian school, was born at Catania in Sicily on the ist of 
November 1801. He was descended from a family of musicians, 
both his father and grandfather having lieen composers of some 
reputation. After having received his preparatory musi^ 
education at home, he entered the conservatoire of Naples, 
where he studied singing and composition under Tritlo and 
Zingarelli . He soon began to wri te pieces tor variou s i ns truments, 
as well as a cantata and several masses and other sacred com- 
positions. Ills first opera, Adchon e Savina, was performed in 
1825 3. small theatre in Naples ; his second dramatic work, 

Bianca e Fernando, wa.s produced next year at the ban Carlo 
theatre of the same city, and made his name known in Italy, 
His next work, 11 Piraia (1827), was written for the Scala in 
Milan, to words by Felice Romano, with whom Bellini formed 
a union of friendship to be severed only by his death. The 
splendid rendering of the music by I’amburini, Rubini and other 
great Italian singers contributed greatly to the success of the 
work, which at once established the European reputation ol its 
composer. In almost every year of the .short remaintler of his 
life lie produced a. new operatic work, which was received with 
rapture by the atidiences of France, Italy, Germany and Kiigland. 
The names and dates of four of Bellini's operas tamiiinr to most 
lovers of Italian nnisw: are: 1 Monterchi e CapuhU (1830), in 
which the part of Romeo became a favourite witli all the great 
contraltos; La Stmnambula (1831); Norma, BeJlini’.s be.sl and 
most popular creation (1831); and-/ (1835), written 

the Italian opera in Baris, and to some extent under the influence 
of French music. In 1833 Bellini had left his country to accom- 
pany to England the singer Pasta, who had created the part of 
his Sonnambula, In 1834 be accepted an invitation to write an 
opera for the national grand opera in Paris. While he wa.s 
carefully studying the French language and the i:adencc of French 
verse for the purpose, he was seized with a sudden illness and 
died at his villa in Puteaux near Paris on the 24th of September 
ICS35. His operatic creations are throughout replete with a 
spirit of gentle melancholy, frequently monotonous and almost 
always undrarnali<*, but at the same time irresistibly sweet. 
To this sjiirit, lombined with a rich flow of cantilena, Bellini’s 
operas owe their popularity. “ I shall never forget,” wrote 
Wagner, “ the impression made upon me by an opera of Bellini 
at a period when 1 was completely exhausted with the ever- 
lastingly abstract complication use<l in our orchestras, when a 
simple and noble melody was revealed anew to me. ’ 

Sec also G. Labat. Bellini (Bordeaux, 1863) ; A, 1 ‘oiigin, BelHni, 
sa vie et ses wuvres (Paris, 18O8). 

BELLINZONA (tier. Bellenz), the political capital of the 
Swiss canton of Te.ssin or Ticino. It is 105 m. from Lucerne by 
the .St Gotthard railway, 19 m. from Lugano and 14 m. from 
Locarno at the head of the Lago Maggiore, these two tovms 
having been till 1881 capitals of the canton jointly with Bellin- 
zona. The* old town is built on some hills, on the left bank of the 
Tessin or Ticino river, and a little below the junction of the main 
Ticino valley (the Val Levenlina) with that of Mesocco. It 
thus blocked the road from Germany to Italy, while a great wdl 
was built from the town to the river bank. BeUinzona .still 
possesses three picturesque castles (restored in modern times), 
dating in their present form from the 15th century. 'J’hey 
belonged for several centuries to the three Swiss cantons which 
were masters of the town. The most westerly, (astcllo (h-ande 
or of San Mic hele, belonged to Uri ; the central rofitle, that of 
Montebello, was the property of Schwyz ; while the most 
easterly castle, that of Sasso (‘orlwo, was in the bands of Unter- 
waldcn. The 13th-century church of San Biagio (Blaise) has a 
remarkable 14th-century fresco, while the collegiate church oJ 
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San Stefano dates from the i6th century. In 1900 the population 
of Bellinzona was 4949, practically all Romanists and Italian- 
speaking. 

Possibly Bellinzona is of Roman origin, but it Is first mentioned 
in 590. It played a considerable part in the early history of 
Lombardy, being a key to several Alpine passes. In the Sth 
century it belonged to the bishop of (bmo, while in the 13th pd 
14th centuries it was tossed to and fro between the cities of Milan 
and Como. In 1402 it was taken from Milan by Albert von Sax, 
lord of the Val Mesocco, who in 1419 sold it to Uri and Obwaldcn, 
which, however, lost it to Milan in 1422 after the battle of Arbedo. 
In 1499 the rest of the Milanese) it was occupied by the 
French, but in 1 500 it was taken by Uri. In 1 503 the French king 
ceded it to Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden, which henceforth 
ruled it very harshly through their bailiffs till 1798. At that 
date it became the capital of the canton Bellinzona of the 
Helvetic republic, but in 1S03 it was united to the newly-formed 
canton of Tessin. (W. A. B. C.) 

BELLMAN, KARL MIKAEL (1740-1795), Swedish poet, son 
of a civil servant, was born at Stockholm on the 4th of February 
1740. When quite a child he developed an extraordinary gift 
of improvising verse, during the delirium of a severe illness, 
weaving wild thoughts together lyrically and singing airs of his 
own composition. When he was nineteen he became clerk in 
a bank and afterwards in the customs, but his habits were 
irregular and he was frequently in great distress, particularly 
after the death of his patron, Gustavus III. As early as 1757 
he published Evangdiska Dodslankar, meditations on the 
Passion from the German of David von Schweidnitz, and during 
the next few years wrote, besides other translations, a great 
quantity of poems, imitative for the most part of Dalin. In 
1 760 appeared his first characteristic work, Mdnan (The Moon), 
a .satirical poem, which was revised and edited by Dalin. But 
the great work of his life occupied him from 1765 to 1780, and 
consists of the collections of dithyrambic odes known as Fred- 
mans Epistlar (1790) and Fredmans Sdnger (1791). Fredman 
and his friends were well-known characters in the Stockholm 
pot-hou.ses, where Bellman had studied them from the life. 
No poetry can possibly smell less of the lamp than Bellman’s. 
He was ar'nistomed, when in the presence of none but con- ( 
fidential friends, to announce that the god was about to visit j 
him. He would shut his eyes, take his zither, and begin appar- 
ently to improvise the music and the words of a long Bacchic* 
ode in praise of love or wine. Most of his melodies arc taken 
direct, or with slight adaptations, from old Swedish ballads, anrl 
still retain their popularity. Fredman^s Epistles bear the clear 
impress of individual genius ; his torrents of rhymes are not 
without their method ; wild as they seem, they all conform to 
the rules of style, and among those that have been prcscr\'ed 
there are few that are not perfect in form. A great Swedish 
critic has remarked that the voluptu(»ns joviality and the humour 
of Bellman is, after all, only “ sorrow clad in rose-colour,” and 
this underlying pathos gives his poems their undying charm. 
His later works, Bacchi Tempel (TheT.mple of Bacchus) (1783), 
eight numbers of a journal called Uvad hehagas ? (What you 
Will) (1781), in 1780 a religious anthology entitled in a later 
edition (1787) ZiVow Hdgtid {VMs Holiday), and a translation 
of Gellert’s Fables, are comparatively unimpi^rtant. IIc died 
on the 11th of February 1795. Much of Bellman’s w'ork was 
only printed after his death. Bihang till Fredmans Epistlar 
(Nykoping, 1809), Fredmans Handskriffer (Upsala, 1813), 
Skaldesiycken (** Poems,” .Stockholm, 1814) being among the 
most important of these posthumous works. A colossal bronze 
bust of the poet by Bystrom (erected by the Swedish Academy 
in 1829) adorns the public gardens of Stockholm, and a statue 
by Alfred Nystrom is in the Hassclbackcn, Stockholm. Bellman 
had a grand manner, a fine voice and great gifts of mimicry, 
and was a favourite companion of King Gu.stavus III. 

The best e<!itioti of his works was published at Stockholm. : 
edited by J. G. Carlen, with biographical notes, illustrations and 
music (5 vols.. 1856-1861) ; see also monomphs on l^llman 
by Nils Erdmann (Stockholm, 1895) and by F. Niodner (Berlin. 
1905'. 
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BELLO, ANDR£S (1781-1865), South American poet and 
scholar, was born at Caracas (Venezuela) on the 29th of November 
1 781, and in early youth held a minor post in the civil administra- 
tion. He joined the colonial revolutionary party, and in 1810 
was .sent on a political mission to London, where he resided for 
nineteen years, acting as secretary to the legations of Chile, 
Colombia and Venezuela, studying in the British Museurn, 
supplementing his small salary by giving private lessons in 
Spanish, by journalistic work and by copying Jeremy Bentham's 
almo.st indecipherable manuscripts. In 1829 he accepted a 
post in the Chilean treasury, settled at Santiago and took a 
prominent part in founding the national university (1843), of 
which he became rector. He was nominated senator, and died 
at Santiago de Chile on the 15th of October 1865. Bello was 
mainly responsibD for the civil code promulgated on the 14th 
of December 1855. His prose works deal with such ^’arious 
subjects as law, philosophy, literary criticism and philology; 
of these the most important is his Gramdiua castellana (1847), 
the leading authority on the subject. But his position in litera- 
ture proper is secured by his Silvas Americanas, a poem written 
during his residence in England, which conveys with extra- 
ordinary force the majestic impression of the South American 
landscape. 

Bello’s comiilete works were issued in fifteen volumes hy the 
Chilean government (Santiago dc Chile, 1881 i8gj); he is the sub 
jeet of an excellent biography (Santiago de Cliile, 1882) by Miguel 
Luis Amimategui. (J. F.-K.) 

BELLO-HORIZONTE, or Min.as, a city of Brazil, capital of 
the state of Minas Geraes .since 1898, about 50 m. N.W. of 
Oiiro Preto, connected with the C'entral of Bnizil railway by a 
branch line 9 m. in length. I^op. (estimated) in 1906, 25,000 to 
30,000. The city was built by the state on an open plateau, and 
provided witli all necessary public buildings, gas, water and 
tramway .services before the seat of government was transferrc<l 
from Ouro Preto. The cost of transfer was about £1,000,000. 
The city has grown rapidly, and is considered one of the most 
attractive state capitals of Brazil. 

BELLONA (originally Duellona), in Roman mythology, 
the goddess of war {helium , i.e. duellum), corresponding to the 
I Greek Faiyo. By later mythologists she is called sometimes 
I the sister, daughter or wife of Mars, sometimes his charioteer 
or nurse. Her worship appears to have been promoted in Rome 
chiefly by the family of the Claudii, whose Sabine origin, together 
with their u.se of the name of “ Nero,” has suggested an identifi- 
cation of Bellona with the Sabine war goddess Ncrio, herself 
identified, like Bellona, with Virtus. Her temple at Rome, 
dedicated by Appius Claudius Caecus (296 b.c.) during a Ixiltle 
with the Samnites and Etruscans (Ovid, Fasti vi. 201), stood in 
the Campus Martins, near the Flaminian Circus, and outside 
the gates of the city. It was there that the senate met to di.scuss 
a generaPs claim to a triumph, and to receive ambassadors 
from foreign states. In front of it was the columna hrUicaj 
where the ceremony of declaring war by the fetialis was performed. 
From this native Italian goddess is to be distinguished the 
Asiatic Bellona, whose worship was introduced into Rome from 
(omana, in Cappadocia, apparently by Sulla, to whom she had 
appeared, urging him to march to Rome and bathe in the blood 
of his enemies (Plutarch, Sulla, 9). For her a new temple was 
built, and a college of priests (Bellonarii) instituted to conduct 
her fanatical rites, the prominent feature of which was to lacerate 
themsch'cs and sprinkle the blood on the spectators (Tibullus 
45-5®)- T'o make the scene more grim they wore black 
dresses (Tertullian, De Pallio) from head to foot. The festival 
of Bellona, which originally took place on the 3rd of June, was 
altered to the 24th of March, after the confusion of the Roman 
Bellona with her Asiatic namesake. 

See Ticslcr, De Belton ae Cultu (1842). 

BELLOT, JOSEPH RENS(i826-i 853). French Arctic explorer, 
was bom at Rochefort on the i8th of March 1826, the son of a 
farrier. With the aid of the authorities of his native town he 
wd' enabled at the age of fifteen to enter the naval school, in 
1 which he studied two years and earned a high reputation. He 
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then took part in the Anglo-French expedition of 1845 to Mada- 
gascar, and received the cross of the Legion of Honour for 
distinguished conduct. He afterwards took p^t in another 
>yiglo- French expedition, that of Parana, which opened the 
river I-a Plata to commerce. In 1851 he joined the Arctic 
expedition under the command of Captain Kennedy in search 
of Sir John Franklin, and discovered the strait between Boothia 
Felix and Somerset Land which bears his name. Early in 1852 
he was promoted lieutenant, and in the same year accompanied 
the Franklin search expedition under Captain Inglehcld. As on 
the previous occasion, his intelligence, devotion to duty and 
courage won him the esteem and admiration of all with whom he 
was associated. While making a perilous journey with two 
comrades for the purpose of communicating with Sir Edward 
Belcher, he suddenly disappieared in an opening between the 
broken masses of ice (August 185.^). A pension was granted to 
his family by the emperor Napoleon 111 ., and an obelisk was 
erected to his memory in front of Greenwich hospital. 

BELLO WS^ ALBERT F. (1829-1883), American landscape- 
painter, was born at Milford, Massachusetts, on the 20th of 
November 1829. He first studied architecture, then turned to 
painting, and worked in Paris and in the Royal Academy at 
Antwerp. He painted much in England ; was a member of the 
National Academy of Design, and of the American Water Color 
Society, New York ; and an honorary member of the Royal 
Belgian Society of Water-Colourists. liis earlier work was genre, 
in oils ; after 1865 he used water-colours more and more ex- 
clusively and painted landscapes. Among his water-colours 
are “ Afternoon in Surrey ” (1868) ; “ Sunday in Devon.shirc ” 
(1876), exhibited at the Philadelphia Exposition ; New Eng- 
land Village School ” (1878) ; and “ 'I 1 ie Parsonage ’’ (1879). He 
died inAuburndale, Massachusetts, on the 24th of November 1883. 

BELLOWS, HENRY WHITNEY (1814-1882), American 
clergyman, was horn in Boston, Ma.ssachusctts, on the iith of 
June 1814. He graduated at Harvard College in 1832, and at 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1837, held a brief pastorate 
(1837-1838) at Mobile, Alabama, and in 1839 became pastor of 
the First Congregational (Unitarian) church in New York City 
(afterwards All Souls church), in charge of whii'h he remained 
until his death. Here Bellows acquired a high reputation as a 
pulpit orator and lyceum lecturer, and was a recognized leader 
in the Unitarian C^hurch in America. For many years after 1846 
he edited The Christian Inquirer, a Unitarian weekly paper, and 
he was also for some time an editor of The Christian Examiner. 
In 1S57 he delivered a series of lectures in the Lowell Institute 
course, on “ The 'JYeatment of Social Diseases.” At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he planned the United States Sanitary Commi.s- 
sion, of which he was the first and only president (j86i to 1878). 
He was the first [^resident of the first Civil Service Reform 
Association organized in the United States (1877), was an 
organizer of the Union League Club and of the Centur)' Associa- 
tion in New York City, and planned with his parishioner and 
friend, Peter ('ooper, the establishment of ( ooper Union. In 
1865 he proposed and organized the national conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches, and from 1865 to j88o 
was chairman of its council. He died in New ^^)rk City on the 
30th of January 1882. A bronze memorial tablet by Augustus 
Saint Gaudens was unveiled in All .Souls church in 1886. His 
published writings include Restatements of Christian Doctrine in 
Twenty ’Five Sermons (i860); Unconditioned I My ally (1863), 
a strong pro-Union sermon, which was widely circulated during 
the Civil War; The Old World in its New Face: Impressions of 
Europe in t 867-1 S6S (2 vols., 1868-1860); Historical Sketch of the 
Union League Club ( 1879) ; and Twenty- L'anr Sermons in All Souls 
Church, New York, 186^-/88/ (1886). 

See Riis.sel] N. Bellows, Henry Whitney Bellows (Keene, N.H., 
1897), a biographical sketch reprinted from T. B. Peck’s Bellows 
Family Genealogy ; John White Chadwick, Henry W. Bellows : 
His Life and Character (New York, 1882), a memorial addres.s ; and 
Charles J. Still6, History of the United States Sanitary Commission 
(Philadelphia. 1866). 

BELLOWS and BLOWING MACHINES, appliances used for 
producing currents of air, or for moving volumes of air from one 


place to another. Formerly all such artificially -produced 
currents of air were used to assi.st the combustion of fires and 
furnaces, but now this purpose only forms a part of the uses to 
which they arc put. Blowing appliances, among which are 
included bellows, rotary fans, blowing engines, rotar>» blowers 
and steam-jet blowers, are now also employed for forcing pure 
air into buildings and mines for purposes of ventilation, for 
withdrawing vitiated air for the same reason, and for supplying 
the air or other gas which is required in some cht niical ])rc]cesses. 
Appliances of this kind differ from air compressors in that thcfy 
are primarily intended for the transfer of quantities of air at low 
pressures, very little above that of the atmosphere, whereas the 
latter are used for supplying air which has previously been 
rai.sed to a pressure which may be manj' tin»es that of the atmo- 
sphere (see Power Tkan.smission : Pneumatic). 

Among the earliest contri\'anccs empl(«yed for producing the 
movement of air under a small j)ressure were ih(»se used in Egypt 
during the Greek occupation. The.se depended upon the heating 
of the air, which, being raised in pressure and bulk, was made to 
force water out of closed vessels, the water being afUTwards 
employed for moving some kind of mechanism. In the process 
of iron smelting there is still used in some parts of India an 
artificial blast, produced by a simple form of bellows made from 
the skin.s of goats ; bellows of this kiiul I'robably represent one 
of the earliest contrivances used fur j)ro(lucing currents of air. 

The bellows ^ now in use consists, in its simplest foim, of two 
flat boards, of rectangular, circular or pear shape, connected 
round their edges by a wide band ol leallu r so as to include an 
air chamber, which can be increased or dimini.sht d in volume b) 
separating the l)oards or bringing thim nearer together. The 
leather is kepi from collapsing, on the sf pnration of the boards, 
by several rings of wire which act like the ribs of animals. "Ihc 
lower board has a hole in the centre, co\’ercd inside by a leather 
flap or valve which can only open inwards ; there is also an open 
outlet, generally in the form of a pipe or nozzle, who.se aperture 
is much smaller than that of the \al\e. When the upper Ininrd 
is rai.scd air rushes into the cavity through the valve to fill up 
the partial vacuum produced ; on again depressing the upper 
board tl)e valve i.s closed by the air attempting to rush out again, 
and this air is discharged through the open noz/le with a velocity 
depending on the pressure exerted. 

'Ihe current of air produced is evidently not C(jntinuou.s but 
intcrmittcnl or in j)ufls, L'ceause an interval is needed to refill 
the cavity after each disc’harge. In order to remedy this draw'- 
back the double bellows arc ii.sed. To understand their action 
it is only nec essary to conceive an additional l)oord with valve, 
like the lower board of the single lielhms, attached in the same 
way by leather bclow^ this lower h.oai(l. Thus there are three 
boards, forming two cavities, the tw'o lower boards being fitted 
with air-valves. T he lowest board is held down by a weight and 
another weight rc.sts on the top board. In working these double 
b.ellows the lowest board is raised, and drives the air from the 
lower cavity into the upper. On lowering the hottom board 
again a fresh .supply of air is drawn in llirotigh the bottom valve, 
to be again discharged when the bc.ard is raised. As the air 
pa.s.scs from the lower to the upper cavity it is prevented fre m 
returning by the valve in the middle bciard, and in this way a 
quantity of air is sent into the ujiper cavity each time the lowest 
lx)ard is raised. The weight on the tc^p board provides the 
necessary pressure for the blast, and at the .same time causes 
the current of air delivered to be fairly cemtinuous. When the 
air is Ixiing forced into the upper cavity the weight is being 

* The Old English won! for lliis a])]>1i;incc was bldsthaelig. i e. 

** blow-bag." cf. German Blawholg. By tlie 11th renlnry thf first 
part of the word appaiently dropped out of use, and baeltg, byltg, bag, 
is found in early glossanc's as tlie equivalent of the Latin folhs. 
Baeltg iKJcamc in Middle Englisli bety, i.e. " l)elly," a s;u-k or bag, 
and so the* general word for the Ic^wct part of the trunk in ni.'iii and 
animals, the stomach, and another form, probahJy northern in 
origin, belu, belw, Uxiame the regular word for the apjiliaiice. thes 
plural "Ixdlics" iH ing still used till the i6th century, wi>en "bellcms" 
app(‘ars, and the word in the singular ceases to Ik* u.scd. The verb 
** to l>eliow " of the- ro*ir of a bull, or the low of a cow, is from Old 
English hellan, to bell, roar. 
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Ftcs. t and 2. — Common Smith??' Bellows. 


raised^ and, during the interval when the lowest board is descend- 
ing, the weight is slowly forcing the lop board down and ^us 
keeping up the flow of air. 

Hand -bellows for domestic use are generally shaped like a 
pear, with the hinge at the narrow end. The same shape was 
adopted for the older forms of smiths' bellows, with the difference 
that two bellows were used superposed, in a manner similar to 
that just described, so as to provide for a continuous blast. In 
the later form of smiths* bellows the same principle is employed, 
but the boards are made circular in shape and arc always main- 
tained roughly parallel to one another. These are shown on figs. 
I and a. Here A is the blast pipe, B the movable lowest board, 

C the fixed 
middle board, 
close to which 
the pipe A is 
mserted, and 1) 
is the movable 
uppermost board 
pressed upon by 
the weight 
shown. The 
board B is raised 
by means of a 
hand lever L, 
through either a 
chain or a con- 
necting rod, and 
lowered by a 
weight. The size 
of the weight on D depends on the air pressure required. 
For instance, if a blast pressure of half a pound per 
square inch is wanted an<l the board.s are i8 in. in diameter, 
and therefore have an area of 2.^4 sq. in., on each of the 
254 sq. in. there is to be a pressure of half a pound, so that 
the weight to l)alance this miust be half multiplied by 254, or 
127 lb. 'rhe diameter of tlie air -pipe can be varied to 
suit the rc(^uired conditions. Instead of l^ellows with flexil)lf 
sides, a sliding arrangement Is .sometimes used ; this consists 
of what are really two boxes fitting into one another with the 
open sides both facing inwards, as if one wore acting as a lid 
to tlie other. By having a valve and outlet pipe fitted as in 
the bellqw.s and sliding them alternately apart and together, an 
intermittent blast is fjroduc ed. The chief defect of this arrange- 
ment is tiic IcaJutge of air caused by the diiliculty in making the 
joint a sufiicicntJy good fit to be air-tight, 

Ktt^ines,- Where larger quantities of air at higher 
pressures than can conveniently l)e s\ipplicd by bellows are re- 
quired, as for blast furnaces and the J 3 es.semer process of stccl- 
making, what are termed “ Wowing engines ” are used. The 
mode of action of a blowing engine is simple. When a pbton, 
accurately fitting a cylinder which has one end closed, is forcibly 
moved towards the other end, a partial vacuum Ls formed 
between the (.liston and the blank end, and if this space l)e 
all(»wcd to communicate with the outer atmosphere air will 
flow in to fill the vacuum. When the piston has completed its 
movement or “ stroke," the cylinder will have been tilled with 
air. On the return of the pistcjii, if the valve through which 
the air entered is now closed and a second one communicating 
with a chamber or pipe is opened, the air in the cylinder is 
expelled through second >’jilvc. The action is simihtr to 
that of the l^ellows, but is carried out in a marhine wliich is much 


better able to resist higher pressures and whidi is more convenient 
for dealing with ku-ge quantities of air. The valves through 
which tlie atmosphere or “ free ” air is admitted arc called 
admission ” or “ suction ** valves, and those through which 
the air is driven from the cjdmder are the "discharge” or 
" delivery ” valves. Formerly one side only of the blowing 
piston was used, the engine wockiug " single-acting " ; but now 
both sides of the piston are utilized, so that when it is moving 
in cither direction suction will be taking place on one side and 
delivery on the other. All processes in connexion with which 


blowing engines are used require the air to be above the pressure 
of the outer atmosphere. This means that the dischajge valves 
do not open quite at the beginning of the delivery stroke, but 
remain closed until the air in the cylinder has been reduced 
in volume and so increased in pressure to that of the air in the 
discharge chamber. 

The power used to actuate these blowing-cngincfs is in most 
cases steam, the steam cylinder being placed in line or " tandem ” 
with the air cylinder, so that the steam piston rod is continuous 
with or directly joined to the piston rod of the air cylinder. 
This plan is always adopted where the cylinders are placed 
horizontally, and often in the case of vertical engines. The 
engines arc generally built in pairs, with two blowing cylinders 
and one high-pressure and one low-pressure steam cylinder, the 
piston rods terminating in connecting rods which are attachtnl 
to the pins of tlie two cranks on the shaft. In the centre of this 
shaft, ‘midway between the two engines, there is usual!}’' placed 
a heavy flywheel which helps to maintain a uniform .speed of 
turning. Some of the largest blowing engines built in Great 
Britain, arc arranged as beam engines ; that is to say, there is 
a lieavy rocking beam of cast iron which in its middle position 
is horizontal. One. end of this l)eam is linked by a short con- 
necting rod to the end of the piston rod of the blowing cylinder, 
while the other end is similarly linked to the top of the steam 
piston rod, so that as the steam pistrai comes up the air piston 
goes down and vice versa. At the steam end of the beam a third 
connecting rod w’orks the crank of a flywheel .sluift. 

About the end of the igth century an important development 
look place wliich consisted in using the waste gas from blast 
furnaces to form with air an explosive mixture, and employing 
this mixture to drive the piston of the actuating cylinder in 
precisely the .same manner as the explosive mixture of coal gas 
and air is used in a gas engine. Since tl\e maj:ority of blowing 
engines are used for providing the air required in iron blast 
furnaces, considerable saving should be effected in this way, 
because the gas which escapes from the top of the furnace is 
a waste product and costs nothing to produce. 

Tlie general action of a blowing engine may be illii.strated 
by the sectional view shown on fig. 3, which represents the 



Fic. 3. — Section of Cylinder ol Early Enguu* (1851). 

inienial view of one of the blowing cylinders of tlie engines 
erected at the Dowlais Ironworks as far bock as 1851. Many of 
lire details are now obsolete, but the general scheme is the same 
as in all blowing engines. Here A is the air cylinder ; in this is a 
piston whose rod is marked R ; this piston is usually made 
air-tight by some form of packing fitted into the groove which 
runs round its edge. In this particular case the cylinder is placed 
vertically and its piston rod i& actuated from the end of a rocking 
beam. The top and bottom ends are closed by covers and in these 
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are a number of openings controlled by valves opening inwards 
so that air can flow freely in but cannot return. The piston is 
shown moving downwards. Air is now being drawn into the 
space abo\e the piston through the valves oat the top, and the 
air in the space A below the piston, drawn in during tl\e previous 
up-stroke, is beuig expelled through the valve v' into the discharge 
chamber B, thence passing to the outlet pipe 0 . The ax'tion 
is reversed on the up-stroke. Thus it will be seen that air is being 
delivered both during the up-stroke and the down-stroke, and 
therefore flows almost continuously to the furnaces, 'fhere must, 
however, be momentary pauses at the ends of the strokes when 
the direction of movement is changed, and as the piston, though 
worked from an evenly rotating crunk sliaft, moves more quickly 
at tlic middle and slows down to no speed at the ends of its 
travel, there mn.st be a considerable vjiriation in the speed of 



Fio. 4. Wrtical Section of Lackenby Blowinfr Engine^ (jSyi), 


delivery of the air. 'I'he air is therefore led from O into a large 
storage chamber or reservoir, whence it is again tiiken to the 
furnace ; if this reservoir is made sufliciently large the elasticity 
of the air in it will serve to compensate for the irregularities, and 
a nearly uniform stream of air will flow from it. The valves 
u.sed in this case and in most of the older blowing engines consist 
of rectangular metal plates hinged at one of the longer edges ; 
these plates are faced with leather or indiarublier .so as to allow' 
them to come to rest quietly anti without clatter and at the same 
time to make them air-tight. It will he seen that stime of these 
valves hang vertically and others lie flat on the bottom of the 
cover. The Dowlais cylinder is very large, having a diameter 
of 12 ft. and a piston stroke of 12 ft., giving a discharge of 44,000 
cub. ft. of air per minute, at a pressure of 4J lb to the square inch. 

A later design of blowing engine, built in 1871 for the I^ckenby 
iron-works, Middlesbrough, is shown in section in fig. 4, and 
is of a type which is still the most common, especially in the 
north of England, flere A, the high-pressure steam cylinder, 


and C, the low'-pressure one, arc placed in tandem wiUt the air 
cylinders B, B, whose pistons they actuate. In these blowing 
c>^linders the inlet valves in the lM)ttom are circular disk valves 
of leather, eighteen in number ; the inlet valves T on the top of 
the cylinder are arranged in ten rectangular boxe.«!, having 
openings in their vertical sides, inside which are hung leather 
flap valves. The outlet valves () are ten in numl^cr at each end 
of the cylinders, and are hung against flat gratings which arc 
arranged round the circumference. The blast is delivered into 
a wrought iron ctLsing M w'hich .surrounds the cylinder. The 
combined area of the inlet valves is 860 sq. in., or one-sixth the 
area of the piston. Thv sj^eed is twenty-four revolutions per 
minute and the air delivered at this speed is 15,073 cubic ft. per 
minute, the horse-j)ower in the air cylinders being 258. 'J'he 
circulating pump E, air pump E, and feed pumps (), (), are 
worked off the cross-head on the low'-pressure side. 

A more modem form of blow ing engine erected at the l)ow’lais 
works about the end of the ii>th centur)", may be tixken as 
typical of the present design of vertical blowing engine in use 
in (Ircat Britain, 'the two air cylinders arc placed below and in 
tandem with the steam cylimlers as in the last case. 'J'he piston 
rods also terminate in connecting rods working on to the crank 
shaft. The air cylinders arc each 88 in. in dianujter, and the 
high and low pressure cylinders of the compounil steam engine 
are 50 in. and 04 in. respectividy, while the common stroke of all 
four is (io in. 'I’lie pn^ssure of the air delivered varies from 4^ 
to 10 lb per sq. in. and the quantity per minute is 25,000 cub. It. 
Each engine dc\dops about 3200 horse-power. It is to be 
noted that flap valves such as those used in the 1851 l)owlais 
engine Jiave in most cases given place to a larger number of 
circular steel disk valves, held to their seats by springs. 

In a large blowing engine built in 1905 by Messrs Davy Bros, 
of Sheffield for the North-Eastern Steel Company at Middles- 
brough (sec Knpuecrin^, January 6, 1905)1110 same arrangement 
was adopted as in that just dest riljed, 'J'he tw'o air cylinders are 
each 90 in. diameter and have a stroke of 72 in. The capacity of 
this engine is 52,000 cub. ft. of air per minute, delivered at a 
pressure of from 1 2^ to 15 lb per .sq. in. when running at a ’speed 
of thirty-thn‘e revolutions per minute. 1'he air valves consist 
ol a large niiinl->er of steel rlisks resting on circular scatings and 
held down by springs, which for the delivery valves are so 
adjusted in strength that they lift and release the air w’ben the 
desired working pressure has been reached. It is worthy of note 
that in this engine no attemjd is made to iiiuke the air pistons 
air-light in the usual wav ])y Jiaving packing rings set in grooves 
round the edge, but the piston is made deeper tJian usual and 
turned so as to be a ver\ good 
fit in the cylinfler anrl one or 
two small grooves are cut 
round the edge to hold the 
luVwicant. 

'Jo illustrate a blowing 
engine diiA cn hy a gas engine 
.suppli<*d with blast hirnaee 
gas, fig. 5 giA't'S a diagram- 
matic view of ttu* blowing 
cylinder of an engiiii; built 
l)y Messrs Richardsons, 

Weslgarth S: Co, of Mid- 
dlesbrough about 1905. 

T})c gas cylinder is not 
showm. It will be seen 
that the air cylinder is 
horizontal, and it is arranged 
to work in tandem with the gas motor cylinder. The c hief 
point of intcTcst is to he found in the arrangemcait (»f the 
details of the air cylinder. Its diameter is 86 J in. and the 
length of piston stroke 55 in. As to the arrangemc*nl of the 
valves, if the piston be moving in the direction shown, on 
the left side of the piston at A air is txM’ng discliarged, and 
follows the course indic ated by the arrows, so as first to pass 
into the annular chamber tvhich forms a continuation of the 
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Space A, and thence, through the spring-controlled steel disk 
valves v\ into the discharge chamber C, which ultimately leads 
to the blast pipe. It will be seen that the valves v on the other 
side of the annular cliamber are closed. At the same time a 
partial vacuum is being formed in the space H, to be filled by 
the inflow of air throi^h the valves v which are now open, the 
corresponding discharge valves v being closed. These valves 
on the inside and outside of the annular spaces referred to are 
arranged so as to form a circle round the ends of the barrel of the 
cylinder. The free air, instead of being drawn into the valves v 
direct from the air of the engine house, is taken from an enclosed 
annular chamber 1C, which may be in communication with the 
clean, cool air outside. It will be seen that the piston is made 
deep so as to allow for a long bearing surface in the cylinder. 
Two metal packing rings are provided to render the piston air- 
tight. The horse-power of this engine, which is designed on the 
('ockercll system, is 750. 

Air valves of other types than those which have been mentioned 
have been tried, such as sliding grid valves, rotatory slide valves 
and piston valves, but it has been found that cither flap or disk 
lift valves arc more satisfactory for air on account of the grit 
which is liable to get between slide valves and their sealings. 
In some of the blowing engines made by Messrs Fraser iS: 
(/halmers (see Engineer, June 15, 1906), sheets of flexible bronze 
act as flap valves both for admission and delivery, the [lart 
which actually closes the opening being tliickened for strength. 

'riie pressure of the air supplied by blowing engines dejicnds 
Upon the purposes for which it is to be used. Jn charcotil 
furnaces the pressure is very low, being less than 1 lb per sq. in. ; 
for blast furnaces using coal an average value of 4 lb is common ; 
for American blast furnaces using coke or anthracite coal the 
pressure is as high us 10 Ih ; while for the? air recjuired in the 
liessemer process of slecl-nmking pressure.s up to 25 or 30 lb 
per scj. in. are not uncommon. According to British practice 
one larg(^ blowing engine is used to supply several blast furnaces, 
while in America a number of smaller ones are used, one for each 


furnace. 

RfHary hloivers occupy a position midway between blowing 
engines and fan blowers, ludng used for purposes requiring the 
delivery of lai*ge volumes of air at pressures lower than those of 
blowing engines, but higher than those of fan blowers. The 
blowing engine (I raws in, compresses and delivers its air by the 
direct action of air-tight pistons ; the same effect is aimed at in a 

rotary blower with 
the difference that 
the piston revolves 
instead of moving up 
and down a cylinder. 

Two of the best- 
known machines of 
this kind are Roots* 
and Baker’s, both 
American devices. 
I'hc mode of action 
of Roots’ blower, 
as made by Messrs 
Thwaites Jlros. of 
Bradford, will be 
clear from the sec- 
tion shown on fig, 6. 
The moving parts 
work in a closed 
casing B, which con- 
sists of half -cylin- 
drical curved plates 
placed a little more 
than their own radius apart, the ends l)cing enclosed by two 
plates. Within the casing, and barely touching the curved 
part of the casing and each other, revolve two parts C, D, 
called ** revolvers,” the speed of rotation of which is the 
same, but the direction opposite. They are compelled to keep 
their proper relative positions by a pair of equal spur wheels 
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fixed on the ends of the shafts on which they run. The free air 
enters the casing through a wire screen at A and passes into the 
space E. 

As the space E increases in volume owing to the movement 
of the revolvers, air is drawn in ; it is then imprisoned between 
D and the casing, as shown at G, and is carried round until it is 
free to enter F, from w^hich it is in turn expelled by the lessening 
of this space as the lower ends of the revolvers come together. 
In this way a series of volumes of air is drawn in through A, to be 
afterwards expelled from H in an almost perfectly continuous 
stream, this result being brought about by the relative variation 
in volume of the spaces E, F and G. In tiieir most improved 
form the revolvers are made hollow, of cast iron, and accurately 
machined to a form such that they always keep close to one 
another and to the end casing without actually touching, there 
being never more space for the escape of air than of an 

inch. Machines after this design are made from the smallest size, 
delivering 25 cub. ft., to the largest, with a capadty of 25,000 
cub. ft. per minute working up to a pressure of 3 tb per sq. in. 
It is not found economical to attempt to work at higher pressures, 
as the leakage between the revolvers and the casing becomes too 
great ; where a higher pressure is desired two or more blowers 
can be worked in series, the air being raised in pressure by steps. 
A blower using i H.P. will deliver 350 cub. ft. of air per minute 
and one using 2J II. P. will deliver 800 cub. ft., at a pressure 
suitable for smiths’ fires. At the higher pressure required for 
cupola work — somewhere about J lb per sq. in. — 6| H.P. will 
deliver 1300, and 123 H.P. 25,000 cub. ft. per minute. In the 
Baker blower three revolvers are used— a large one which acts 
as the rotating piston and two smaller ones fc^rming air locks or 
valves. 

Rotary Fans . — Now that powder for driving them is so generally 
available, rotary blowing fans have for many purposes taken 
the place of bellows. They are used for blowing smiths’ fires, for 
supplying the blast for iron-melting cupolas and furnaces and the 
forced draught for boiler fires, and for any other purpose requiring 
a strong lilast of air. Their construction wiHl he clear from the 
two views (figs. 7 and 8) of the form made by Messrs Gunther of 
Oldham, I^ancashire. Tlie fan consists of a circular casing A 
having the general appearance of a snail shell. Within this 
casing revolves a series of vanes B — in this case five — curved as 
shown, and attached together so as to form a wheel whose centre 
is a boss or hub. This boss is fixed to a shaft or spindle which 
revolves in bearings supported on brackets outside the casing. 
.'\s the shaft is rotated, the vanes B are compelled to revolve in 
the direction indicated by the arrow on fig. 7, and their rotation 
causes the air within the casing to rotate also. Thus a centri- 
lugal action is set up by which there is a diminution of pressure 
at the centre of the fan and an increase against the outer casing. 
In consecjiicncc air is sucked in, as shown by the arrows on fig. 8, 
through tin; openings F, (', at the centre of the casing around the 
.spindle. At the same time the air which has been forced towards 
the outside of the casing and given a rotary motion is expelled 
from the opening at D (fig. 8). All blowing fans work on the 
same principle, though differences in detail are adopted by 
different makers to meet the variety of conditions under which 
they are to be used. Where the fan is to be employed for pro- 
ducing a delivery or blast of air the opening D is connected to an 
air pipe which serves to transmit the current of air, and C is left 
open to the atmosphere ; when, however, the main object is 
suction, as in the case where the fan is used for ventilation, the 
aperture C is connected through a suction pipe with the space to 
be exhausted, D being usually left open. Gunther fans range 
in size from those which have a diameter of fan disk of 8 in. and 
B^ake 5500 revolutions per minute, to those which have a dia- 
meter of 50 in. and run at from 950 to 1200 revolutions per 
minute. For exhausting the fans are run less quickly than for 
blowing, the speed for a fan of 10 in. diameter being 4800 
revolutions for blowing and 3300-4000 for exhausting, while 
the 50- in. fan only runs at 550-700 when exhausting. These two 
exhausting fans remove 400-500 and 12,000-15,000 cub. ft. of 
air per minute respectively. 
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The useful effect of rotary fans, that is to say the proportion 
of the total power used to drive the fan which is actually utilized 
in producing the current of air, is very low for the smaller sizes, 
but may rise to 30-70 % in sizes above 5 ft. in diameter. It has 
its maximum value for any given fan at a certain definite speed. 
Fans are most suitable in cases where it is required to move or 



deliver comparatively large volumes of air at pressures which arc 
little above that of the atmosphere. Where the pressure of the 
current produced exceeds a quarter of a pound on the square inch 
the waste of work becomes so great as to preclude their use. The 
fan is not the most economical form of blower, but it is simple 
and incxpcnsi^‘e, both in first cost and in maintenance. 'J'he 
largest fans are used for vimtilating purposes, chiefly in mines, 
their diameters rising to 40 or even 50 ft. The useful effect of 
some of these larger fans, as obtained from experiments, is as 



high as 75 In the case of the Gapell fan, which diflfers from 
other forms in that il has two series of blades, inner and outer, 
separated by a curved blank piece between the inner wings, 
dipping into the fan inlet, and the outer wings, very high efticien- 
ries have been obtained, being as great as 00 in some cases. 
Capcll fans are used for ventilating mines, building.s, and ships, 
and for pro\iding induced currents for use in boiler furnaces. 
In the large r fans the casing, instead of having a curved section, 
is more ofttm built of sheet steel and is given a rectangular 
section at right angles to the periphery. The Sirocco blowing 
fan, of Messrs Davidson of Ilelfast, has a larger number of blades, 
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which are relatively narrow as measured radially, but wide 
axially. It can be made much smaller in diameter than fans of 
the older designs for the same output of air » a great advantage 
for use in ships or in buildings where space i.s limited—and its 
useful effect is also said to be superior. (See also Hyi)R.\ulk\s, 
§ 213 *) 

Helical or screw bUnvers, often called “ air propellers,"' arc used 
where relatively large volumes of air have to be moved against 
hardly any perceptible difference in pressure, chiefly for purposes 
of ventilation and drying. Mo^t often the propeller is used to 
move air from one room or chamber to another adjoining, and 
is placed in a light circular iron frame which is fixed in a hole in 
the wall through which the air is to be pass(?d. The propeller 
itself consists of a scries of \'anes or wings arranged helicall)’ on a 
revolving shaft which is fixed in the centre of the opening. The 
centre line of the shaft is perpendicular to the plane of the opening 
so that when the vanes revolve the air is drawn towards and 
through the opening and is propelled aww from it as it passes 
through. The action is similar to that of a steamship screw 
propeller, air taking the place of water. Such blowers are often 
driven by small electric motors working directly on the end of 
the shaft, h'or moving large volumes of air against little pres.sure 
and suction they arc very suitable, being simpler than fans, 
i cheaper both in first cost and maintenance for the same volume 
of air delivered, and less likely to fail or get out of order. 'I'o 
obtain the best effect tor the power used a certain maximum 
speed of rotation must not be exceeded ; at higher speeds a great 
deal of the power is wasted. For example, a propeller with a 
vane diameter of 2^ ft. was found to deliver a volume of air 
approximately proportional to the speed up to about 700 revolu- 
tions per minute, when 8000 cub. ft. per minute were passed 
through the machine; but doubling this speed to 1400 revolutions 
per minute only increased delivery by jooo cub. ft. to c^ooo. 
At the low'ttr of these sj)eeds the horse-power absorbed was o b 
and at the higher one !•(). 

OtherA/}/ylianccs jor pro(huiii\^ Currents of Air.— \n its primiti>'e 
form the “ trompe " or w'ater-l>l()wing engine adopU'd in Savoy, 
Carniola, and some parts of America, consists of a hjiig vertical 
wooden pipe terminating at its lower end in an air chest. VV ater 
is allowed to enter the lop of the pipe through a conical plug and, 
falling down in streamli ts, carries with it air w^hich is drawn in 
through .sloping holes nejir the top of the pipe. In this way a 
quantity of uir is delivered into the chamber, its j)ressure depend- 
ing on the height through which the w'ater falls. 'I'his simple 
arrangement has been developed for use in (:()m[)ressirig large 
volumes of air at high pressures to be u.sed for driving compressed 
air machinery. Jt is chiefly used in America, and provides a 
simple and ( heaj) means of ol>taining compressed air where there is 
an abundant natural sup])ly of water falling through a consider- 
able height. The pressure obtained in the air vessel is soniewliat 
less than half a pound per square ira h for every loot of fall. 

Natural sources of water are also used for compre.ssing and 
discharging air by letting the water under its natural pressure 
enter and leave closed vessels, so alternately discharging and 
drawing in new supplies of air. Merc the action is the same as in 
a blowing engim;, the W'uler taking the pha-e of the i)iston. 
This method was first thoroughly develop(*d in connexion with 
the Ml. ( enis tunnel works, and its use has since been extended. 

In the jet blower (fig. 9) a jet of steam is used to induce a 
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current of air. Into one end of a trumpet-shaped pif>e JJ projects 
a steam pipe A. This steam pipe terminates in a small opening, 
say, one-eighth of an inch, through which the .steam is tdlowed to 
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flow freely, I’he effect is to cause a movement of die air in the 
ptpe^ with the result that a fresh su|^iy is drawn in through the 
annular opening at C, C, and a continuous stream of air passes 
along the pipe. This is the form of blower made by Messrs 
Meidrum Bros, of Manchester, and is largely used for delivering 
air under the fire bars of boiler and other furnaces. In some 
cases the jets of stem are allowed to enter a boiler furnace al)Dve 
the fire, thus inducing a current of air which helps the chimney 
draught and is often used to do away with the production of 
smoke ; tlicy are also used for producing currents of air for 
purposes other than those of boiler fires, and are very convenient 
wltere consideralile quantities of air are wanted at very low 
pressures and where the presence of the moisture of the steam 
does not matter. 

Sometimes jets of high-pressure air flowing at great velocities 
are used to induce more slowly moving currents of larger volumes 
of air at low pressures. (W. C. I*.) 

BBLLOYy DORMONT DE, the name assumed by Pierke 
Laxtsent Buirette (1727-1775), French dranuitist, was born 
at Saint- Flour, in Auvergne, on the 17th of November 1727. 
Me was educated by his uncle, a distinguished advocate in Paris, 
for the bar. escape from a profession he disliked he joined a 
troupti of comedians playing in the Cfjurts of the northern 
sovereigns. Jn 1758 the performance of his Tibris, which had 
already been produced in .St Petersburg, wjis postfjoned through 
his uncle's exertions ; and when it <iid appear, a hostile cabal 
procured its failure, and it was not until after his guardian's 
death that de Belloy returned to Paris with 'Admire (1762), 
a fantastic, drama whirh met with great suc<css. This was 
followed in 1765 by the patriotic play, Lv Sie^e de Calais, 'l*he 
moment was opportune. The humiliations undergone by Franc’c 
in the Sc^vcn Years' War as.surcd a good reception lor a play in 
which the rlevolion of Frenchmen redccm<'d disaster. 'I’hc 
popular enthusiasm was nnaff(»ctcd by the jiafonient of calmer 
critics such as Diderot und Voltaire, who pointed out timt the 
glorification of France was not l>est effected by a picture of 
defeat. De lielloy was admitted to the Academy in 1772. Ilis 
attempt to introduce laitional subjects into Frenclx drama 
deserves honour, but it must Ix' confessed that his resources 
prov4‘d unequal tx) the task. 'J'hc 5 /cgc dr Calais was followed by 
Gastmi et Bayard (i77i)» Pedro Ic cruel {iTJ2) and Gahrielle de 
I Vrgv (1777)- None ol these attained the success of the earlier 
play, and de Belloy s death, wdiich look plac'e on the 5th of March 
1775, is said to have Ixseii faistened by disajH^ointment. 

BELL or INCHCAPE ROCK, a sandstone reef in the North .Sea, 
IT m. S.K. of Arl^roatlx, belonging to Forfarshire, Scotland. It 
measures 2000 ft. in length, is under water at high tide, but at 
low tide is exposed for a lew feet, ihc sea for a distance of 100 yds. 
around Ixmig then only three lalhoins deep. Lying in the hiir- 
way of vessels making or leaving the Tay and Forth, besides 
ports farther north, it was a constant menace to navigation. 
In the great gale of i7i;9 seventy sail, inchiding the “ York," 
74 guns, were wrecked off the reef, and tliis disaste r compelled the 
authorities to take steps to protect shipping. Next year Robert 
Stt'vcnson mtKlellcd a tower and reported that its erection was 
feasible, but it was only in 1K06 that parlianu'iitary powers were 
obtained, and ofwrations began in August 1807. Though John 
Rennie iiad meanwhile been associated witli Stevenson as 
consulting engineer, the stnicture in design and details is tvholly 
Stevenson's work. The tower is joo il. liigh ; its diameter at the 
base is 42 ft., decitiasiitg to 15 ft. at the toj). It is s<jlid for ft., 
at whicli lu’ight the doorway is placed. 'I’lie interior is divided 
into six slori'vs. After fi\e years the iniilding was finished at a 
('ost of £01,300. Since the lighting no wrecks have occurred on 
the reef. A bust of Stevenson by Samuel Joseph (d. 1850) was 
placed in the tower. 

According to tradition an abbot of Alxerbrolhock (Arbroath) 
had ordered a bell - whence the name of the rock - to be fastened 
to the reef in such a way that it should respond to the inovenuuits 
of the WMves, and thus always ring out a wraming to mariners. 
This signal was wantonly destroyed by a pirate, whose ship was 
afterwards wrecked at this very spot, the rover and his men 
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being drowned. Southey made the incident the subject of his 
ballad of “ The Inchcape Rock." 

BELLUNO (anc. Beliunum), a city and episcopal see of VeneUa, 
Italy, the capital of the province of Belluno, N. of Treviso, 
54 m. by rail and 28 m. direct. Pop. (1901) town, 6898 ; com- 
mune, 19,050. It is situated in the valle>' of the Piave, at its 
confluence with the Ardo, 1285 ft. above sea-level, among the 
lower Venetian Alps. It was a Roman municipium. In the 
middle ages it went through various vicissitudes ; it fell iinfjer 
the dominion of Venice iu 151T, and remained Venetian until 
1797. Its buildings present V'enetian characteristics ; it has 
.some good palaces, notably the fine curl)' [.ombard Renaissance 
Palazzo dci Rettori, now the seat of the prefecture. The cathe- 
dral, erected after 1517 by Tullio Lombardo, was much damaged 
by the carth([uake of 1873, which df'stroyed a considerable 
portirm of the town, though the campanile, 2x7 ft. high, erected 
in 1732-1743, stood firm. The facade was never finished. 
Important remains of prehistoric settlements have l)een found 
in the vicinity ; cf. ( 1 . (Ihirardini in Noiizie degli Sravi, 1883, 27, 
on the necropolis of Caverzano. (T. As.) 

BELMONT, AUGUST (1816-1890), American banker and 
financier, w'iLs born at Alzei, Rhenish Prussia, on the 8th of 
December 181O. lie entered the banking house of the Roth- 
•s^ hilds at Frankf(»rt at the age. of fourteen, aclcfl as their agent 
for a time at N.iples, and in 1837 .settled in N'ew' York as their 
American representative. fTc became an American citizen, 
and married a daughter of C'ornmodore Mallliew ('. Perry. He 
was the consul-general of Austria at iVew' York from 184.1 
1850, when he resign(*(l in protest agjiinst Austria's treatment of 
Hungary. In 1853 1855 he was charge d'fiffaires for the United 
Stales at the Hague, and from 1855 to 1S5S was llie American 
minister resident there. In i860 he was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention at Charleston, South Carolina, 
actively supporting Stephen A. Douglas for the presidential 
nomination, and afterwards joining tliose who withdrew to the 
convention at Pialtimore, Maryland, where he w^as chosen chair- 
man of the jNational Dcnu)cralk‘ Commit lee. He energetical!)^ 
supported the Union cause during tlie Civil War, and exerted a 
strong influenci‘ in favour of the Nortli upon the merchants and 
financiers of Unglaiul and France. He renudni'd at the head (*f 
the Democratic organization until T872. He died in New \'ork 
on the 24th of Non ember 1890. 

His .son, Pi:ruy I>ki..mon r (1851- ), was born in New York 

oil th(‘ 38lh of Decemlier 1851, graduated at Harvard in 1.S72 
and at tla* Colunibiii Law School in 1870, and practised Iunv in 
New N'ork for ti\’c years. He was a J)eiTiocr:Uic incnibcr of 
Congress trom 1881 to i88y, serving in 1885 1887 as chairman 
of the (ominittec on foreign affairs. In 1889 he was United 
StaUs minibUT to Spain. 

Another son, Aiu;r.sT Pm.mont (1853- ), was liorn in 

New York on the 18th ol February 1853 and graduated at 
1 larvanl in 1875. He succeeded his father as head of tlie banking 
house and was prominent in railway finance, anti in financing 
and building the New' York subway. In 1904 he wais one of the 
principal .supporlers of Alton 15 . Ikirker for the Democratic 
presidential ncimination, and serveil as chairman of the finance 
committee of the Democratic National (.'oinmiltee. 

\ volume I'utitlecl Ltitets, Speeches and Addtrsi^es 0/ Aogu^t 
iichnoni (the eliler) \va.s puULkeaat New York in 1890. 

BELOIT, a city of Rock county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., situated 
on the S. boimdar) of the state, on Rock river, about 91 in. X.W'. 
of Chicago and about 85 ni. S.VV. of Milwaukee. Pop. (1890) 
<>315; (19C0) ]o,43t). of \Nbom 1468 were foreign-born ; (19J0), 
15,125. It is j>er\ed by the Chxc go & North-\Vi*stern, 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul railways, and by an 
inter-urban electric railway to Jane.svil!e, Wisconsin and Rock- 
ford, Illinois. Beloit is attractively situated on high bluffs on 
Ixith sides of the river. The city is the seat of Beloit College, a 
co-cduGitionai, non-sectarian institution, founded under the 
auspices of tlte Congregational and Presbyterian churches in 
1847, and having, in 1907-1908, 36 instructors and 430 students, 
it has classical, philosophical (i874)and scientific (1892) courses ; 
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women were ihst admitted in 1895. The Greek department of 
the college has supervised since 1895 the public presentation 
neariy ev^ year of on English version of a Greek play. 'Fhe 
river furnishes good water-power, and among the manufactures 
are wood-working nmchinery, ploughs, steam pumps, windmills, 
gas engines, paper-mill machinery, cutlery, flour, ladies' shoes, 
cyclometers and paper ; the total value of the factory product 
in J905 was $4,485,224, being 60-2 % more than in 1900. licloit 
was lint settl^ about 1824, and was chartered as a city in 1856. 

BELOMANCY (from Gr. /^cAos, a dart, and /larma, prophecy 
or divination), a form of divination by means of arrows, 
practised by the Babylonians, Scytliians and other ancient 
peoples. Nebuchadrezzar (Ezek. xxi. 21) resorted to tiiis 
practice “ when he stood in the parting of the way ... to use 
divination ; he made his arrows bright.” 

BELON, PIERRE (1517-1564), French naturalist, was born 
about 1517 near Le Mans (Sarthe). He studied medicine at 
Paris, where he took the degree of doctor, and then became a 
pupil of the botanist Valerius Cordus (1515-1544) at Wittenberg, 
with whom he travelled in Germany. On his return to France 
he was taken under the patronage of Cardinal de Toumon, who 
furnished him witli means for undertaking an extensive scientific 
journey. Starting in 1546, he travelled through Greece, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Arabia and Palestine, and returned in 1549. A 
full account of his travels, with illustratitms, was publishcKl in 
1555. Belon, who was higldy favoured both by Henry II. and 
by Charles IX., was assassinated at Paris one evening in April 
1564, when coming through the Tiois de Boulogne. Besides the 
narrative of his travels he wrote*- several scientific works of 
considerable value, particularly tlie Hisioire naturellc des estranges 
poissims (1551), De aquaiiltbm (1553)1 and I'Histoirc de la nature 
des oyseaux (1555), which entitle him to be regarded ns one of 
the first workers in tlu? scic’iue of compuralivc anatomy, 

BEliPER, a market- town in the mid-parliamentary division 
of Derbyshire, England, on the river Derwent, 7 m. N. of Derl)y 
on the MullarKi railway. J^)p. of urban district (h>oi), 10,934. 
The chapel of St Jolm is said to have been founded l)y Edmund 
Crouch hack, second son of Henr>’ 111 ., about the middle ol the 
13th century. 'Fhcrc is an Anglican convent of th(; Sistt!rs of 
St Lawrence, with orphanage and school. For a consideralile 
period one of the most flourishing towns in the county. Helper 
owed its prosperity to the establishment of cotton works in 1776 
bv Messrs Strutt, the title of Haron Helper (cr. 1856), in the 
Strutt family, being taken from the town. Helper also manu- 
factures linen, hosiery, silk and earthenware ; and after the 
decline of nail-making, once an important industr\% engineering 
wn)rks and iron foundries were opened. 'I'he Derwent provides 
watcr-pow'cr for the cotton-mills, John of (iaunt is said to have 
been a great benefactor to Helper, and the foundations of a 
massive building have been believed to mark the site of his 
residence. A chapel which he founded is inccjrporated with a 
modern schoolhousc. I'he scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Helper, especially to the w'cst, is beautiful ; hut there are 
collieries, lead-mines and quarries in the vicinity of the town. 

Deliver (Beaurepaire) until 1846 formed part of the piirish of 
Uufiield, granted by William 1 . to Henry de Ferrers, carl of 
Derby, 'J'here is no distinct mention of IF*lper till 1296, when 
the manor was held by Edmund Crouch back, earl of J^incasler, 
w'ho is said to have encJf)sed a park and built a bunting swit, 
to which, from its situation, he gave the name Bi;aiu-epaire. 
'I'he manor thus became parcel of the duchy of Ivancastcr and is 
said to have been the residence of John of Gaunt. Jt afterwards 
pa.s.sed with Duffield to the JodrelJ family. In a great storm in 
40 houses were destroyed, and the place was samrged by 
the plague in 1609. 

See C. WUlott, Htstoriffd Uetovds of Uelprr. 

BELSHAM, THOMAS (1750-1829), English Cnitarian minister, 
was born at Bedford on the 26lh of April j 750. He was educate*! 
at the dissenting academy at Daventry, where for seven years 
he acted as assistant tutor. After three years spent in a chai^^c 
at Worcester, he returneej as head of the Daventry academy, a 
post which he continued to hold till 1 789, when, having adopted 
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Unitarian principles, he resi^med. With Joseph Priestly for 
colleague, he superintended during its brief existence a new 
college at Hackney, and was, on Priestiy's defiartiire’ in 1794, 
also called to the charge of the Ciravei Pit congregation, in 
1805 he accepted a caU to the Essex Street chnpd, wheie in 
gradually failing health he remained till his death in 1829. 
Belsham’a first work of importance. Review of Mr Wtiberforoes 
Treatise emtiiled Practical Vim (1798), was written after his 
conversion to Unitarianism. His most papular work was the 
Evidences vf Christianity ; the most important was his transla- 
tion and expo.sition of the Epistles of St Paul (1822). He was 
also the author of a work on philosophy, Philosophy 

of the Hitman Mind (1801), which is entirely based on Hartley's 
psychology. Helsham is one of the m<i.st vigorous and able 
writers of his church, and the Quarterly Review and Gentleman's 
Magazine of the early years of the 19th century abound in 
evidences that his abilities were jnecxignized by his ofipuncnts. 

BELSHAZZAR (6th century b.c.), Babylonian general. Until 
the decipherment of the cimciforni inscriptions, he was known 
only from the book of IFanicl ( v. 2, 1 1 , 1 3, 18) and its reproduction 
in Josephus, where he is represented as the son of Nebuchad- 
rezzar and the last king of Babylon. As his name did not appear 
in the list of the successors of N*‘buchadrc*zzar handed down Iw 
the Greek writers, various suggestions were pul forward os tx) 
his identity. Niebuhr identified him with Evil-MtTodach, Ewald 
with Nabonidos, others again with Neriglissor. The identifica- 
tion wdth Nabonidos, tlie last Babylonian king according to the 
native historian Hercjssus, goes Imck to Josephus. 'Fhe decipher- 
ment of tlic cuneiform texts put an end to such speeulation.s. 
In 1854 Sir H. C. RawJinson discovered the name of Bel-siirra- 
uzur — “ O Bel, defend the king " — in an inscription belonging 
to the first year of Nabonidos which had been discovered in th.* 
ruins of the temple of the Moon-god at Muqayyar or Ur. Here 
Nalxmidos calls Iiim his “ first-born son.” and prays tliat “ he 
may not give way to sin,” l)Ul that “ tlie fear of the great 
divinity ” of the Moon-god may “ dwell in his heart.” In the 
contracts and similar documents tlua* arc frequent references 
to Belsliazzar, w^io is sometimes entitled simply “ the son of the 
king.” 

He was never king hims<‘li, nor was Ju; son of Nebuchadrezzar. 
Indeed his lather Nabtuiidos (Nabunnid), the son of Nabu- 
baladsu-iqbi, was not rela1<*d to the family of NehnehadTezzar, 
and owed his accession to the throne to a jialac** rcvoliilion. 
Belshazzar, however, seems to have hafi more pnlilirol and 
mililarv' energy than his father, vvbostf tastes were anti(]uarian 
and religious ; he took command ol the army, living with it in the 
camp n(‘ar Sif)para, and whatever measures ol defeiue were 
organized against the invasion ol ( ynis appear to have b*'(*n 
due to him. Hence Jewish tradition substituted him for his 
less-known father, and rightly concluded that his death marked 
the fall of the Babylonian monarchy. We learn from the 
Babylonian ('hroniele that from the 7tli year *)1 Nabonidos 
(548 B.c.) onwards “ the son of the king " was with the tarmy in 
Akkad, that is in the close neighhourhood ol Sippara. 'Fhis, 
as Dr Th. G. Pinches has paint**d out, doubtless accounts for the 
numerous gifts bestowed by liim on the temple of the Sun-god 
at Sippara. So late as the 5th of .Vb in t lit; 1 7t h year of N abonidos 
— that is to say, about three weeks after the forces of ( yrus 
had t*nt(Ted Baliykmia and only ihret* months before his death — 
we find him paying 47 shekels of silver to the temple on behalf 
of his sister, this being the amount tif ” tithe ” due from her at 
the time. At an ciirlier period there is fretpamt mention of his 
tniding transactions, which were ta^rried out through his house- 
steward or agent. 'I'hiis in 545 B.c. he lent 20 manehs of silver 
to a private individual, a Persitin by race, on the security of 
the property of the latter, and a year later his h*nise- steward 
negotiated a loan of 16 shekels, taking as .security the produce 
of a field of corn. 

'nie legends ol Belshazzar's feast and of the singe and rapture 
of Babylon by Cyrus which have come down to us from the book 
of Daniel and the Cyropaedia of Xenophon have licen shown by 
the contemporaneous insmptians to have been u projection 
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backwards of the re-conquest of the city by Darius Hystaspis. 
The actual facts were very different. Cyrus had invaded 
Babylonia from two directions, he himself marching towards the 
confluence of the Tigris and Ehyaleh, while Gobryas, the satrap 
of Kurdistan, led another body of troops along the course of the 
Adhem. The portion of the Babylonian army to which the 
protection of the eastern frontier had been entrusted was de- 
feated at Opis on the banks of the Nizallat, and the invaders 
poured across the Tigris into Babylonia. On the 14th of Tammuz 
(June), 538 B.C., Nabonidos fled from Sippara, where he had 
taken his son’s place in the camp, and the city surrendered at 
once to the enemy. Meanwhile Gobryas had been despatched 
to Babylon, which opened its gates to the invader on the 16th 
of the month “ without combat or battle,” and a few days later 
Nabonidos was dragged from his hiding-place and made a prisoner. 
According to Berossus he was suljsequcntly appointed governor 
of Karmania by his conqueror. Belshazzar, however, still held 
out, and it was probably on this account that Cyrus himself did 
not arrive at Babylon until nearly four months later, on the 
3rd of Marchesvan. On the nth of that month Gobryas was 
despatched to put an end to the last semblance of resistance in 
the country and the son (?) of the king died.” In accordance 
with the conciliatory policy of ("yrus, a general mourning was 
proclaimed on account of his death, and this lasted for six days, 
from the 27th of Adar to the 3rd of Nisan. Unfortunately the 
character representing the word “ son ” is indistinct on the tablet 
which contains the annals of Nal)onidos, so that the reading is 
not absolutely certain. The only other reading possible, however, 
is “ and the king died/* and this reading is excluded partly by 
the fact that Nabonidos afterwards became a Persian .satrap, 
partly by the silence which would otherwise be maintained by 
the “ Annals ’* in regard to the fate of Belshazzar. (!onsidcring 
how impKirtant Belshazzar was politically, and what a prominent 
place he o<Tiipied in the history of the period, such a silence 
would be hard to explain. His death subsequently to the 
surrcndcT of Babylon and the capture of Nabonidos, and with it 
the last native effort to resist the invader, would account for the 
position he a.s.sumed in later tradition and the substitution of his 
name for that of the actual king. 

Sfc Th. G. Pinches, P.S.H.A., May 1884; H. Winckicr, Zcit- 
SLhfift fiit ii. 2, 3 (1887) ; Hecorda of the Past, new serifs, 

i. pp. 22-31 (x888) ; A. H. Sayce, The Hiffher Cntictsm, pp. 497-5^7 
(189.0. (A. il.S.y 

belt, THOMAS (1832-1878), English geologist and naturalist, 
was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1832, and educated in that 
city. As a youth he lKT.ame actively interested in natural 
history through the Tyneside Naturalists* Field Club, In 1852 
he went to Australia and for about eight years worked at the 
gold-diggings, where he ac(jiiired a practical knowUxlge of ore- 
deposits. In i860 he proceeded to Nova Scotia to take charge 
of some gold-mines, and there met with a serious injury, which 
led to his return to England, In 1861 he issued a separate work 
entitled Mineral Veins : an Enquiry into th^ir Origin, founded on 
a Study of the Auriferous Quartz Veins ofAustralta. l.ater onhewas 
engaged for about three years at Dolgelly, another though small 
gold-mining region, and here he carefully investigated the rocks 
and fossils of tlie J jngula Flags, his observations being published 
in an important and now classic memoir in the Ceological Maga- 
zine for 1867. In the following year he was appointed to take 
charge of some mines in Nicariigua, where he passed four active 
and adventurous years- the results being given in his Naturalist 
in Nicanipta (1S74J, a vvork of high merit. In this volume the 
author expressed his views on the former presence of glaciers in 
that country. In substKjueiit papers he dealt Iwldly and sug- 
gestively vvilh the phenomena of the Glacial period in Britain 
and in various purls of the world. After many further expedi- 
tions to Russia, SilxTia and Colorado, he died at Denver on the 
2ist of September 1S7S. 

BELT (a word common to Teutonic languages, the Old Ger. 
form being hah, from which the I-at, balteus probably derived), 
a flat strap of leather or other material used as a girdle (^.t*.), 
especially the cinctura gladii or sword-belt, the chief ” ornament 


of investiture ” of an earl or knight ; in machinery, a flexible 
strap passing round from one drum, pulley or wheel to another, 
for the purpose of power-transmission (q-v,). The word is applied 
to any broad stripe, to the belts of the planet Jupiter, to the 
arrnour-belt at the water-line of a warship, or to a tract of 
country, narrow in proportion to its length, with special dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, such as the earthquake-belt across 
a continent. 

BELTANE, Bei.tene, Beltine, or Beal-Tene (Scottish 
Gaelic, bealliain), the Celtic name for May-day, on w^hich also was 
held a festival called by the same name, originally common to 
all the Okie peoples, of which traces still linger in Ireland, the 
Highlands of Scotland and Brittany. I'his festival, the most 
important ceremony of wliich in later centuries was the lighting 
of the bonfires known as “ beltane fires,’* is believed to represent 
the Druidical worship of the sun-god. The fuel was piled on a 
hill-top, and at the fire the beltane cake was cooked. This was 
divided into pieces corresponding to the number of those present, 
and one piece was blackened with charcoal. For these pieces 
lots were drawn, and he who had the misfortune to get the black 
bit became cailleach bealtine (the beltane carlinc)— a term of 
great reproach. He was pelted with egg-shells, and afterwards 
for some weeks was spoken of as dead. In the north-east of 
Scotland beltane fires were still kindled in the latter half of the 
18th century. There were many superstitions connecting them 
with the belief in witchcraft. According to ('ormac, archbishop 
of C'ashel about the year 908, who furnishes in his glossary the 
earliest notice of beltane , it was customary to light two fires 
close togethtr, and between these both men and cattle were 
driven, under the lielief that health was thereby promoted and 
disease warded off. (See Transactions of the Irish Academy^ 
xiv. pp. 100, 122, 123.) The Highlanders have a proverb, “he is 
between two beltane fires.” The Stratkspey Highlanders used 
to make a hoop of rowan wood through which on l)eltanc day 
they drove the sheep and lambs both at dawn and sunset. 

A.S to the derivation of the word beltane there is considerable 
obscurity. Following (!orinac, it has been usual to regard it as 
representing a combination of the name of the god Bel or Baal 
or Bil with the Celtic teine, fire. And on this etymology theories 
have been erected of the connexion of the Semitic Baal with 
C'eltic mythology, and the identification of the beltane fires with 
the worship of this deity. This etymology is now' repudiated 
by scientific philologists, and the Nnv English Dictionary accepts 
Dr Whitley Stokes's view that beltane in its Gaelic form can have 
no connexion with teine, fire. Beltane, as the ist of May. w'as 
in ancient Scotland one of the four fjuarter days, the others being 
Hallowmas, Uandlemas, and Lammas. 

For a full description of tlu* beltane celebration in the Hiq[hlands 
ut Scotland during the i8th century, s(v John Ramsay, Scotland 
and S(otsmen in tfw jSth Centurv, from MSS. edited by .A. -Mliirdyce 
(1888) ; and s<*e tiirfh<‘r J. RolM*rtson in Sinclair’s Statistical Acoouut 
of Scotland, xi. 620 ; Thomas Pennant, Tour in Scotland {17U)- 1770) ; 
W. GrcRor, “ Notes on Beltane Cakes,” Folklore, vi. (1^)5), p. 2 ; 
and “ Notes on the Folklore of the North-East of Scotlantl,” p. 167 
{FolkUnc Soc. vii. 1881): A. Bertrand, La Pcligwn dc'i Gaxtlois (1897); 
Jamieson. Scottish Didinuarv (1808). Cormac's Glossary has been 
edited bv O’Donovan and Stokes (1862). 

BELUGA {Delphi naplerns leucas), also called the “ white 
whale,” a cetacean of the family Delphinidae, characterized by 
its rounded head and uniformly light colour. A native of the 
Arctic seas, it extends in the western Atlantic a.s far south as 
the river St Lawrence, which it a.scends for a considerable 
distance. In colour it is almost pure white ; the maximum 
length is aliout twelve feet ; and the back-fin is replaced by a 
low ridge. Examples have Ixjcn taken on the British coasts ; 
and individuals have been kept for some lime in captivity in 
Ameriia and in London. See CETArEA. 

BELVEDERE, or Belvidere (Ital. for “ fair-view ”), an 
architectural structure built in the upper part of a building or 
in anv elevated position so as to command a fine view. The 
belvedere assumes various forms, such as an angle turret, a cupola, 
a loggia or open gallerv. 'Fhe name is also applied to the whole 
building, as the Belvedere gallery in the Vatican at Rome. For 
Apollo Belvidere see Greek Art, Plate II. fig. 55. 
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BE1#V1DERB» a city and the county-seat of Boone county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the N. part of the state, on the Kishwaukee 
river, about 78 m. N.W. of Chicago. Pop. (1890) 3867 ; (1900) 
h937 (toi8 foreign-born); (iqio) 7253. It is served by the 
Chicago & North-Western railway, and by an extensive inter- 
urban electric system. Among its manufactures are sewing 
machines, boilers, automobiles, bicycles, roller-skates, pianos, 
gloves and mittens, corsets, flour and dairy products, Borden s 
condensed milk factory being located there. Belvidere was 
settled in 1836, w'as incorporated in 1852 and was re-inrorporated 
in i88x. 

BELZONI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1778-1823), Italian 
explorer of Egyptian antiquities, was born at Padua in 1778. 
His family was from Rome, and in that city he spent his youth. 
He intended taking monastic orders, but in 1798 the occupation 
of the city by the French troops drove him from Rome and 
clmnged his proposed career. He went back to Padua, where 
he studied hydraulics, removed in 1800 to Holland, and in 1803 
went to England, where he married an Englishwoman. He was 
6 ft. 7 in. in height, broad in proportion, and his wife was of 
equally generous build. They were for some time compelled 
to find subsistence by exhibitions of feats of strength and agility 
at fairs and on the streets of London. Through tlie kindness 
of Henry Salt, the traveller ancl antiquarian, who was ever 
afterwards his patron, he was engaged at Astley's amphitheatre, 
and his circumstances soon began to improve. In 1812 he left 
England, and after travelling in Spain and Portugal reached 
Egypt in 1815, where Salt was then British consiil-gcneral. 
Beizoni was desirous of laying before Mehemet Ali a hydraulic 
machine of his own invention for raising the waters of the Nile. 
Though the experiment with tliis engine was successful, the 
design was abandoned by the pasha, and Beizoni resolved to 
continue his travels. On the recommendation of the orientalist, 

I . J^. Burckhardt, he was sent at Salt’s charges to Thebes, whence 
he removed with great .skill the colos.sal bust of Rameses II., 
commonly called Young Memnon, which he shipped for England, 
where it is in the British Musciuii. He also pushed his investiga- 
tions into the great temple of Kdfu, visited Elephantine and 
Phflae, cleared iiie great temple at Abu Simbel of sand (1817), 
made excavations at Karnak, and opened up the sepulchre ol 
Seti 1 . (“ Belzorii’s Tomb ”). lie was the first to penetrate into 
the second pyramid of Giza, and the first European in modem 
times to visit the oasis of Baharia, which he supptised to be that 
of Siwa. He also identified the ruins of Berenice on the Red Sea. 
In 1819 he returned to England, and published in the following 
year an account of his travels and discoveries entitled Narrative 
of the Operations and Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia, &rc. Tie 
also exhibited during 1820-- 1821 facsimiles of the tomb of Seti 1 , 
'I’he exhibition was held at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London. 
In 1822 Beizoni showed his model in Paris. In 1823 he set out 
for ^Vest Africa, intending to penetrate to Timbuktu. Having 
been refused permission to pass through Morocco, he chose the 
(Juinea Coast route. He reached Benin, but was seized with 
dyscntei*)’ at a village called Gwato, and died there on the 3rd 
of December 1823. In 1829 his widow published his drawings 
of the royal tombs at 'rhebes. 

BEM, JOSEF (1705 -1850), Polish soldier, was horn at Tarnow 
in (lalicia, and was educated at the military school at W arsaw, 
where he especially distinguished himself in mathematics. 
Joining a Polish artillery regiment in the EVench service, he took 
part in the Russian campaign of 1812, and subsequently so 
brilliantly distinguished himself in the defence of Danzig 
(January-November 1813) that he won the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. On returning to Polanrl he was for a time in the 
Russian service, but lost his pc;st, and his liberty as well for some 
time, for his outspokenness. In 1825 he migrated to Lcmlierg, 
w'hcre he taught the physical sciences. He was about to write a 
treatise on the steam-engine, when the Polish W"ar of Independ- 
ence summoned him back to Warsaw in November 1830. It was j 
his skill as an artillery officer which won for the Polish general 1 
Skiynecki the battle of Igany (March 8, 1831), and he distin- | 
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guished himself at the indecisive battle of Ostrolenkd (May 26). 
He took part in the desperate defence of Warsaw against Prince 
Paskievich (September 6-7, 1831). Then Bern escaped to Paris, 
where he supported himself by teaching mathematics. In 1833 
he went to Portugal to assist the liberal Dorn Pedro against the 
reactionary Dorn Miguel, but abandoned the idea when it was 
found that a Polish legion could not he formed. A wider field for 
his activit>' presented itself in 1848. First he attempted to hold 
Vienna against the imperial troops, and, after the capitulation, 
ha.stened to Pressburg to offer his servitvs t(» Kossuth, first 
defending himself, in a long memorial, from the accusations 
of treachery to the Polish cause and of aristcxmlic tendencies 
which the more fanatical section of the Polish emigrant Radicals 
repeatedly brought against him. Ho was entrusted with the 
defence of Transylvania at the end of 1848, and in 1849, as the 
general of the Szeklcrs (q.v.), he performed miracles with his little 
army, notably at the bridge of Piski (February 9), where, after 
fighting all da) , he drove back an irnmen.se force of pursuers. 
After recovering 'Irunsylvania he was sent to drive the Au.strian 
general Puchner out of the Banat of Temesvdr. Bern defeated 
him at Orsova (May 16), hut the Russian invasion recalled him 
to Transylvania. From the 12th to 22nd of July he was fighting 
continually, but finally, on the 31st of July, his army was 
annihilated by overwhelming numbers near Segesvdr (Schass- 
burg), Hem only escaping by feigning death. Yet he fought a 
fresh action at Gross-Scheueren on the 6th of August, and 
contrived to bring off the fragments of bus host to 'reme.svar, to 
aid the hardly-pressed Dembinski. Bern was in command and 
was seriously wounded in the last pitched battle of the war, 
fought there on the gth of August. On the collapse of the 
rebellion he fled to Turkey, adopted Mahommedanism, and 
under the name of Murad Pasha served as governor of Aleppo, 
at which place, at the risk of his life, he saved the Christian 
population from lieing massacred by the Moslems. Here he 
died on the i6lh of September 1850. The tiny, withered, sickly 
body of Hem was animated by an heroic temper. Few men ha\'e 
been so courageous, and his influence was magnetic. Even the 
rough Szeklcrs, though they did not understand the language 
of their “ little father,” regarded him with superstitious reverence. 
A sttUue to his honour lias been erected at Maros-Vdsdrhely, 
but lie lives still more encluringly in the immortal verses of the 
patriot poet Sandor Pctdfi, wlio fell in the fatal action of the 31st 
of July at Segesvar. As a soldier Bern was remarkable for his 
excellent handling of arlillerv and the rapidity of his marches. 

See Johann t’zotz, Memaircn iiher Items heldzufj (Hamburg, 1850) ; 
Kdlinan ]K‘re.st:nyi, Hem's Wiiitev Campaign in Transylvanta, 

(Budapest, i8yO). (U. N. 13.) 

BEMA (Gr. /^'V^,), in ecclesiastical architecture, the semi- 
c:ircular recess or e.xedra, in the basilica, where llie judges sat, 
and where in after times the altar was placed. It generally is 
roofed with a half dome, 'flic seats, of the. jiriests were 

against the wall, looking into tfie body of the church, that of the 
bishop being in tlie centre. 'I’he berna is generally a.seend{‘d by 
.stops, and railed ofl. In Greece the liema was the general name 
of any raised jdatform. 'riiiis the WM>rd was ajijilied to the 
tribunal fn>rn whkh orators addressed assemblies of the citizens 
.’it Athens. 'I'luit in the l^nyx, where the Keclesia often met, 
was a stone platform from lo to n ft. in height. Again in tlie 
Athenian law court counsel addressed the court fnjm such a 
platform : it is not knowm whether each had a separate ben‘ia 
or whether there was only one to winch each counsel (} and the 
witnesses) in turn asc'enrled (cf. VV. \\'yse in his edition of Isuens, 
p. 440). Another bema was the j)latform on which stood the 
urns for th«* recejition of the hron/e disks (xf^ulnu) by means of 
whkh at the end of the 4th century the judges recorded their 
derision*.. 

BEMBERG, HERMAN (t86i - ), French miisi( ul composer, 

was born of I'Yench parents at Buenos Aires, and studied at the 
Paris Conser\’atoire, under Massenet, whose influence, with that 
of fiounod, is strongly marked in his music. As a romprwer he is 
known by numerous songs and pieces for the jiiano, as well as by 
his cantata La Mori de Jeanne d'Arc(iSH6), comic o|KTa Le Batser 

* t/t. 23 tf 
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de Suzmt (1888) and grand opera Elaine (produced at Covent 
Garden in 1892). Among his songs the dramatic recitative 
Ballade du Dhespere is well known. 

BEMBO, PIETRO (1470-1547). Italian cardinal and scholar, 
was l)orn at Venice on the 20th of May 1470. While still a boy he 
accompanied his father to Florence, and there acc|uired a love for 
that Tuscan form of speech which he afterwards cultivated in 
preference to the dialect of his native city. Having completed 
his studies, which included two years’ devotion to Greek under 
Lascaris at Messina, he chose the ecclesiastical profession. After 
a considerable time spent in various cities and courts of Italy, 
where his learning already made him welcome, he accompanied 
Giulio de’ Medici to Rome, where he was soon after appointed 
secretary to Leo X. On the pontiff’s death he retired, with 
impaired health, to Padua, and there lived for a number of years 
engaged in literary labours and amusements. In 1 529 he accepted 
the oflice of historiograj)her to his native city, and shortly 
afterwards was appointed librarian of St Mark’s. 'Die offer of a 
cardinal’s hat by l*ope Paul III. took him in 1539 again to Rome, 
where he rcnoiinc cii the study of classical literature and devoted 
himself to theology and classical history, receiving before long 
the reward of his conversion in the shape of the bishoprics of 
Gubbio and Bergamo, lie died on the i8th of January 1547. 
Bembo, as a writer, is the beau ideal of a purist. The exact 
imitation of the style of the genuine classics was the highest 
perfection at which he aimed. 'I’his at once prevented the graces 
of spontaneity and sectired the beauties of artistic elaboration. 
One cannot fail to be struck with the (Ciceronian cadence that 
guides the movement even of his Italian writings. 

Jlis works (colluclcd i'dilion, Vejuce. 172<>) ineJude a Hisioty of 
I'fc'MKC (1551) from 1487 to 151J. <liciloi;ucs, poems, and what we 
would now call essays. JV-rJiaps the most tainous are a little treatis<‘ 
on Italuin prose, and a dialogue entitled GH AsoJam, in which 
Platonic afTi'Ction is explained and recommended in a rather long- 
winded fashion, to (he amu.seniont of the n*ader who remembers the 
relations of the l)i‘aiitihil Monxsina witli tin* author. The (‘tjition ol 
Petrarch’s lluHan Poems, publishe<l by Aldus in 1501. and the 
Terseiime, which Issued from the .same press in 1302. were edited 
by Bembo, who w'as on intimate terms with the great tyjiographer. 
See Opere de V. Pemho (Venice, 172c)) ; ('as.i, Vita di Jiemho, in 
and vol. of his works, 

BEMBRIDGE BEDS, in geology, strata forming part of the 
fluvio-marine .series of deposits of Oligix'eno age, in the Isle of 
Wight and Hampshire, Emgland. They lie bctw'cen the Ham- 
.stead lied.s above and the (isbornc beds below. 'The Bembridge 
marls, freshwater, estuarine ami marine clays and marls (70-120 
ft.) rest upon the Bembridge limestone, a freshwater pool deposit 
(15 >25 ft.), with large laml snails {A mphidromus and Helices), 
frc.shwater snails {Pltworhis^ I.imnaea), and the fruits of Chara. 
The marls contain, besides the fresh w'a ter Limnaea and Unio, 
such forms as Meretrix, Ostrea and Melaftnpsis. A thin calcareous 
sandy layer in this division has yielded the remains of many 
inserts and fo.s.sil leaves. 

See “ Geology of the Isle (jf Wight," Mem, Geol, Sttivev, 2nd ed. 

i88<i. 

BEMIS, EDWARD WEBSTER ( i860 - ), American econo- 

mist, was born at Springfield, Ma.ssachusetts, on the 7th of 
April i860. He was educated at Amherst and Johns Hopkins 
I’niyersity. He held the professorship of history and fjolitical 
economy in Vanderbilt University from 1889 to 1892, was 
assistant professor of political economy in the university of 
('iiicago from 1892 to 1895, and assistant statistician to the 
Illinois bureau of labour statistics, 1896. Me subsc((uently be- 
came suporintemlent of the Cleveland water works. He wrote 
much on municipM government and kindred topics, his more 
iinportanl works being History of Co-operaiioft in the United 


collaboration with E. Monod, was translated into English. He 
was also responsible for the continuation of tlie Gascon Rolls, 
the publication of which had been begun by I^rancisque Michel 
in 1885 (supplement to vo\ i., 1896 ; vol. ii., for the years 
1273-1290, 1900 ; vol. hi., for the years 1290-1307, 1906). He 
received the honorary degree of Litt. Doc. at Oxford in 1909. 

BEN (from Old Eng. hennan, within), in the Scottish phrase “a 
but and a ben,” the inner room of a house in which there is only 
one outer door, so that the entrance to the inner room is through 
the outer, the but (Old Eng. biitan, without). Hence “ a but and 
a ben ” meant originally a living room and sleeping room, and so 
a dwelling or a (!()ttagc. 

BENARES, the Holy City of the Hindus, which gives its name 
to a district and division in the United Provinces of India. It 
is one of the most ancient cities in the world. The derivation of 
its ancient name Varanasi is not known, nor is that of its alter- 
native name Kasi, which is still in common use among Hindus, 
and is popularly explained to mean “ bright.” The original site 
of the <‘ity is supposed to have been at Sarnath, 3^ m. north of 
the present city, where ruins of brick and stone buildings, with 
three lofty stupas still standing, cover an area about half a mile 
long by a quarter broad. Sakya Muni, the Buddha, came here 
from Gaya in the 6th century u.c. (from which time some of the 
remains may dale), in order to establish his religion, which shows 
that the place was even then a great centre. Hsiian Tsang, the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim, visited Benares in the 7th century a.d. 
and described it as containing 30 Buddhist monasteries, with 
about 3000 monks, and alxiut 100 temples of Hindu gods. 
Hinduism has now .supplanted Buddhism, and the Brahman fills 
the plac!e of the monk. The modern temples numVier upwards 
of 1500. E^ven after the lapse of so great a time the city is still 
in its glory, and as seen from the river it presents a scene of great 
picturesqueness and grandeur. The Granges here forms a fine 
sweep of about 4 m. in length, the city being situated on the 
outside of the curve, on the northern bank of the river, which is 
higher than the other. Being thus elevated, and extending 
along the river for some 4 m., the city forms a magnificent 
panorama of buildings in many varieties of oriental architecture. 
The minarets of the mosque of Aurangzeb rise aViovc all. The 
bank of the river is entirely lined with stone, and there are many 
very fine ghats or landing-places built by pious devotees, and 
higlily ornamented. These are generally crowded with bathers 
and worshippers, who (xmie to wash awa>’ their sins in the .sacred 
river Ganges. Near the Manikarnika ghat is the well held to 
have been dug by Vishnu and filled with his sweat ; great 
numbers of pilgrims bathe in its venerated water. Shrines and 
temples line the liank of the river. But in spite of its fine 
appearance from the river, the architecture of Benares is not 
distinguished, nor arc its buildings of high anticjuity. Among 
; the must conspicuous of thc.se arc the mosque of Aurangzeb, 
I built as an intentional insult in the middle of the Hindu quarter ; 

the Bisheshwar or Golden Temple, important less through 
, architectural beauty than through its rank as the holiest spot 
in the holy city ; and the Durga temple, which, like most of the 
, other principal temples, is a Mahratta building of the 37th 
century. The temples arc mostly small and are placed in the 
i angles of the streets, under the shadow of the lofty houses. 
; Their forms are not ungraceful, and many of them arc covered 
1 over with beautiful and elaborate carvings of flowers, animals 
I and palm branches. The observatory of Raja Jai Singh is a 
} notable building of the year 1693. i he internal streets of the 
' town are so winding and narrow that there is not room for a 
' carriage to pass, and it is difficult to penetrate them even on 
: horscLxick. The level of the roadwav is considerahlv lower than 


States (1888) ; Municipal Ownership of Gas in the L\S. (1891) ; 
Municipal Monopolies (1S09). 

B£M0NT, CHARLES (1848- ), French scholar, was l>orn 

at Baris on the mth of November 1848. In 18S4 he graduated 
with two theses, Simon de Monifort and La Condamnatton de 


the ground-floors of the houses, which have generally arched 
rooms in front, with little shops behind them : and above these 
they are richly embellished with verandahs, galleries, projecting 
oriel windows, and very broad overhanging eaves supported by 
j carved brackets, llie hou.scs are built of chanar stone, and are 


Jean SansVrre (Reime hisiorique, 1886). His l.es Charles des ; lofty, none being less than two storeys high, most of them three, 
lihertes an^laises (1892) lias an introduction upon the history of ' and several of five or six storeys. The Hindus are fond of paint- 
Magna Gitrta. &c., and his History of Europe from jo 3 to i^7o, in ing the outside of their houses a deep red colour, and of covering 
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the most conspicuous parts with pictures of flowers, men, women, 
bulls, elephants and gods and goddesses in all the many forms 
known in Hindu mythology. 

Benares is bounded by a road which, though 50 m. in circuit, 
is never distant from the city more than five kos (7I m.) ; hence 
its name, Panch-kos road. All who die within this boundary, 
be they Brahman or low caste, Moslem or Christian, are sure of 
admittance into Siva’s heaven. To tread the Panch-kos road is 
one of the great ambitions of a Hindu's life. Even if he be an 
inhabitant of the sacred city he must traverse it once in the 
year to free himself from the impurities and sins contracted 
within the holy precincts. Thousands from all parts of India 
make the pilgrimage every year. Benares, having from time 
immemorial been a holy city, contains a vast number of Brah- 
mans, who either subsist by charitable contributions, or arc 
supported by endowments in the numerous religious institutions 
of the city. Hindu religious mendicants, with every conceivable 
bodily deformity, line the principal streets on botli sides. Some 
have their legs or arms distorted by long continuance in one 
] 30 sition ; others have kept their hands clenched until the finger 
nails have pierced entirely through their hands. But besides an 
immense resort to Benares of poor pilgrims from every part of 
India, as well as from Tibet and Burma, numbers of rich Hindus 
in the decline of life go there for religious salvation. I'hese 
devotees lavish large sums in indiscriminate charity, and it is 
the hope of sharing in such pious distributions that brings 
together the concourse of religious mendicants from all quarters 
of the country. 

The city of Benares had a population in 3901 of 209,331. 
'J'he European quarter lies to the west of the native town, on both 
sides of tlie river Barna. Here is the cantonment of Sikraul, no 
longer of much military importance, and the suburb of Sigra, 
the scat of the chief missionary institutions. The principal 
modern buildings are the Mint, the Prince of Wales’ ho.spital 
(commemorating the visit of King Edward VII. to the city in 
1876) and the town hall. The Benares college, including a first- 
grade and a Sanskrit college, was opened in 1791, but its fine 
l)uildings date from 1852. The ('cntral Hindu College was opened 
in 1S98. Benares conducts a flourishing trade by rail and river 
witli the surrounding country. It is the junction between the 
Oudh & Rohilkhand and East Indian railways, the (langes being 
crossed by a steel girder bridge of seven spans, each 350 ft. long. 
The chief manufactures are silk brocades, gold and silver threacl, 
gold filigree work, German -silver work, embossed brass vessels 
and lacquered toys ; but the brasswork for wliich Benares used 
to be famous has greatly degenerated. 

The Hindu kingdom of Benares is said to have been founded 
by one Kas Raja about 1200 u.c. .Subsequently it became part 
of the kingdom of Kanauj, which in a.d. 3193 was conquered by 
Mahummed of Ghor. On the downfall of tlie Pathan dynasty 
of Delhi, about a.d. 1599, it was incorporated with the Mogul 
empire. On the dismemberment of the Delhi empire, it was 
seized by Safclar Jang, the nawab wazir of Oudh, by whose 
grandson it was ceded to the East India Company by the treaty 
of 1775. nie subsecjuenl history of Benares contains two 
important events, the rebellion of Chait Singh in 1781, octa- 
sioned by the demands of Warren Hastings for money and tn^ops 
to carry on the MahratUi War, and the Mutiny of 1857, when the 
energy and coolness of the European officials, chiefly of General 
Neill, carried the district successfully through the storm. 

The District ok Benarks extends over both sides of the 
Ganges and has an area of 3008 sq. m. I'he surface of the 
country is remarkably level, with numerous deej> ravines in the 
calcareous conglomerate. The soil is a clayey or a sandy loam, 
and very fertile except in the Usar tracts, wdiere there is a saline 
efllorescence. The principal rivers are the Ganges, Karamna.sa, 
Gumti and Barna. The principal crops are barley, rice, wheat, 
other food-grains, pulse, sugar-cane and opium. The main line 
of the East Indian railway runs through the southern portion of 
the district, with a branch to Benares city ; the Oudh 
Rohilkhand railway through the northern portion, starting from 
the city ; and a branch of the Bengal & North-Western railway 
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also terminates at Benares. The climate of Benares is rwl in 
winter but very warm in the hot season. 'I'he population in 
1901 was 882,084, showing a decrease of 4 % in the decade due 
to the effects of famine. 

The Division OF Benares has an area of 10,431 sq. ni., and 
comprises the districts of Benares, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Ghazipur 
and Ballia, In 1901 the population was 5,069,020, showing a 
decrease of 6 % in the decade. 

Soi! E. B. Havell, Ueuaics (1906) ; M. A. Shornng, The Sacred 
City of the Hindus (3808). 

BENBOW9 JOHN (1653-1702), English admiral, the son of a 
tanner in Shrewsbury, was born in 1653. He went to sea when 
very young, and served in the navy as master’s mate and master, 
from 1678 to 1681. When trading to the Mediterranean in 1686 in 
a .ship of his own he beat off a Salli pirate. On the accession of 
William III. lie re-entered the navy as a lieutenant and was 
rapidly promoted. It is probable that he enjoyed the protection 
of Arthur Ilerlx'rt, earl of Torrington. under whom he had 
already served in the Mediterranean. After taking juirt in the 
bombardment of St Malo (1693), and superintending the lilockadc 
of Dunkirk (1696), he .sailed in 1698 for the West Indies, where he 
compelled the Spaniards to restore two vessels belonging to the 
Scottish colonists at Darien (sec Paterson, William) which they 
had .seized. On his return he was ap|x>inted vice-admiral, and 
was fre<]uently consulted by the king. In 1701 he was sent again 
to the West Indies as commander-in-chief. On the 19th of 
August 1702, when cruising with a scpiadron of seven ships, he 
siglited, and chased, four French vessels commanded by M. du 
(asse near Santa Marta. I'hc engagement is the most disgraceful 
episode in English naval history. Ben how’s captains were 
mutinous, and he was left unsupported in his flagship the 
“ Breda.” His right leg was shattered by a chain-shot, despite 
which he remained on the quarter-deck till morning, when the 
flagrant disobedience of the captains under him, and the disabled 
condition of his ship, forced him reluctantly to abandon the ('ha.se. 
After his return to Jamaica, wliere his subordinates were tried by 
court-martial, he died of his wounds on the 4th of November 
1702. A great deal of legendary matter has collected round his 
name, and his life is really ob.scurc. 

See Yofige’s ///s/. of the British Navy, vol. i. ; ('ampbell's lirittsli 
Admirals, vol. in. ; also Owen and Blakeway 's History of Shrewshuiv, 

BENCE-JONES, HENRY (1814-1873), English physician and 
chemist, was born at Thoringlon Hall, Suffolk, in 1814, the 
son of an officer in the dragoon guards. He was educated at 
Harrow and 'Irinily College, Cam bridge. Siibseciuently he studied 
medicine at St George’s hospital, and chemistry at University 
College, l.ondon. Jn 1841 he went to (iiessen in Germany to work 
at chemistry with Liebig. Besides becoming a fellow, and after- 
wards senior ccn.sor, of the Royal College of Physicians, and a 
fellow of the Royal Society, he held the post of secretary to the 
Royal Institution for many years. In 3846 he was elected 
phy.sician to St (ieorge's hospital. He died in London on the 
20th of April 1873. Dr Bence-Jones was a rcccjgnized authority 
on di,sca.ses of the stomach and kidneys. He wrote, in addition 
to .se\'cral .scientific books and a number of papers in scientific 
periodicals, The Life and Letters of Faraday (1870). 

BENCH (an O.IC. and Eng. form of a word common to 'rculonic 
languages, cf. Gcr. Bank, Dan. baenk and the Eng. doublet 
“ bank ”), a long narrow wooden scat for .several persons, with or 
without a back. While the chair was yet a scat of state or dignity 
the bench was ordinarily used by the commonalty. It is still 
extensively emjffoyed for other than domestic purposes, as in 
sch(x>ls, churches and places of amusement. Bench or Banc, in 
law, originally was the seat occupied by judges in c'ourt ; hence 
the term is used of a triluinal of jiLsticc itself, as the King's bench, 
the Gimmon Bench, and is now applied to judges or mi^istrates 
collectively as tlie “ judicial bench,” “ bench of magistrates.” 
The word is also applied to any seat where a number of people sit 
in an official capacity, or as equivalent to the dignity itself, as 
the “ civic Im'ikIi,” the “ bench of aldermen,” the “ episcopal 
bench,” the ” front bench,” that reserved for the leader, of 
either parly in the British Hou.se of (jjwmona. King’s Bench 
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iq.v.) was one of the three superior courts of common law at 
Westminster, the others being the common pleas and the ex- 
chequer. Under the Judicature Act 1873, the court of king’s 
bench became the king’s bench division "of the High Court of 
Justice. The court of common pleas was sometimes called the 
common bench. 

Sittings in banc were formerly the sittings of one of the superior 
courts of Westminster for the hearing of motions, special cases, 
&c., as opposed to the nisi prius sittings for trial of facts, where 
usually only a single judge presided. By the Judicature Act 
1873 the business of courts sitting in banc was transferred to 
divisional courts, 

BENCH*MARK, a surveyor’s mark cut in stone or some durable 
material, to indicate a point in a line of levels for the determination 
of altitudes over a given district. The name is taken from the 
“ angle-iron ” which is inserted in the horizontal incision as a 
“ bench ” or support for the levelling staff. The mark of the 

broad-arrow ” is generally incised with the bench-mark so that 
the horizontal bar passes through its apex. 

BENCH TABLE (Fr. banc\ Ital. sedile ] Ger. Bank), the 
stone seat which nins round the walls of large churches, and 
sometimes round the piers ; it very generally is placed in the 
porches. 

BEND. (1) (From Old Eng. bendan), a bending or curvature, 
as in “ the bend of a river,'* or technically the ribs or “ wales ” 
of a ship. (2) (From Old Eng. bindan, to bind), a nautical term 
for a knot, the cable bend,” the fisherman’s bend.” (3) 
(From the Old Fr. bende, a ribbon), a term of heraldry, signifying 
a diagonal band or stripe across a shield from the dexter chief 
to the sinister base ; also in tanning, the half of a hide from 
which the thinner parts have been trimmed away, ” bend- 
leather ” l>eing the thickest and best sole-leather. 

BENDA, the name of a family of German musicians, of whom 
the most important is Georg (d. 1795), who was a pupil of his 
elder brother Franz (1709-1786), Concertmeister in Berlin. 
Georg benda was a famous clavier player and oboist, but his 
chief interest for modern musical history lies in his melodramas. 
Being a far more .solid musician than Bousseau he earns the 
title of the musical pioneer of that art-form (/.c. the accompani- 
ment of spoken words by illustrative music) in a sense which 
cannot be claimed for Rousseau’s earlier Pypnalion. Benda’s 
first melodrama, Ariadne auf Naxos, was written in 1774 after 
his return from u visit to Italy. He wjis a voluminous composer, 
whose works (instrumental and dramatic) were enthusiastically 
taken up by the aristocracy in tht? time of Mozart. Mozart’s 
imagination was mucli fired by Benda’s new vehicle for dramatic 
expression, and in 1778 he wrote to his father with the greatest 
enthusiasm about a project for tximposing a duodrama on the 
model of Benda’s Ariadne auf Naxos and Medea, both of whh'h 
he considered excellent and always carried about with liirn. tic 
concluded at the time that that was the way the problems of 
operatic recitative .should be solved, or rather shelv<*d, but the 
only spijcimcn he has himself produced is the wonderful melo- 
drama in his unfinished operetta, Zatde, written in 1780. 

BENDER (more correctly Bknokkv), a town of Russia, in the 
government of Bessarabia, on the right hank of the DniestiT, 
37 m. In- rail S.K. of Kishinev. It jKissessos a tobac<'0 factory, 
candle-works and brick-kilns, and is an important river port, 
vessels disi'harging here their cargoes of corn, wine, wool, cattle, 
flour and tallow', to he conveyed by land to Ofh'ssa and to Yassy 
in Kumama. rimber also is flotited down the Dniester, The 
citadel was dismantled in 1897. 'fhe town had in itS67 a popu- 
lation of 24,443, and in 1900 of 33.741. the greater proportion 
beihg Jews. As curly as the i2lh century the ('lenoese had a 
settlement on the site of Bender. In 1700 (’harles Xll., after 
the defeat of Poltava. C(»lle<'ted his fonvs here in a camp which 
they allied New' Stockholm, and continued there till 1713. 
Bender was taken by the Russians in 1770, in 1789 and in 1806, 
but it was not held pennanentlv Iw Russia till 1812. 

BENDIGO (foniierly Sanohurst), a city of Bendigo county, 
Victoria, Australia, tot m. by rail N.N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. 
(1901) 31,020. It is the (vi'itre of a large gold-field consisting 


of quartz ranges, with some alluvial deposits, and many of the 
mines are deep-level workings. The discovery of alluvial gold 
in 1851 brought many immigrants to the district; but the 
opening up of the quartz reefs in 1872 was the principal factor 
in the importance of Bendigo. It became a municipality in 
1855 and a city in 1871. It is the seat of Anglican and Roman 
Catholic bishops. Besides mining, the local industries are the 
manufacture of Epsom pottery, bricks and tiles, iron-founding, 
stonc-cutting, brewing, tanning and coach-building. The sur- 
rounding district produces quantities of wheat and fruits for 
export, and much excellent wine is made. 

BENDL, KAREL or Karl (1838 1897), Bohemian composer, 
was liorn on the i6th of April 1838 at Prague. He studied at 
the organ school, and in 1858 had already composed a number 
of small choral works. In 1861 his Poletuje holubice won a prize 
and at once became a favourite with the local choral societies. 
In 1864 Bendl went to Brussels, where for a short time he held 
the post of second conductor of the opera. After visiting 
Amsterdam and Paris lie returned to Prague. Here in 1865 
he was appointed conductor of the choral society known as 
Hlahoe, and he held the post until 1879, when Baion Dervics 
engaged his services for his private band. Bendl’s first opera 
Lejla was succes.sfuUy produced in 1868. It was followed by 
Bretislav a Jiika (1870), Stary Zenich, a comic opera (1883), 
Karel Skreta (1883), Dtte Tabora, a prize opera (1892), and 
Matki Mila (1891). Other operas by Bendl are Indicka pnn-^ 
cezna, Cernohorci, a prize opera, and the two operas Carovny 
Kvet and (Inia. His ballad Svanda dudak acquired much 
popularity ; he published a mass in I) minor for male voices and 
another mass tor a mixed choir ; two songs to Ave Maria ; a 
violin sonata and a string quartet in F ; and a quantity of songs 
and choruses, many ot which have come to be regarded as 
national possessions of Bohemia. Bendl died on the 20th of 
September 1897 at Prague. 

BENEDEK, LUDWIG, Ritter von (1804-1881), Austrian 
general, was born at Odenburg in Hungary on the 14th of July 
1804, his father being a doctor. He received his commission in 
the Austrian army as ensign in 1822, becoming lieutenant in 1825, 
first lieutenant in 1831 and captain in 1835. He was employed 
for a considerable time in the general staff, and had risen to the 
rank of colonel, when he won liis first laurels in the suppression 
of the rising of 1846 in Galicia (see Aii.stria: History). In this 
campaign his bold leadership in the field and his capacity lor 
organization were so far conspicuous that he was made a Ritter 
(knight) of tlie Leopold order hy his sovereign, and a freeman 
{Ehrenbiirj^er) by the city of Lemberg. In 1847 be commanded 
a regiment in Italy, and on the outbreak of war with Sardinia he 
was placed in command of a mixed brigade, at the head of which 
he displayed against regular troops the same qualities of un- 
hesitating braver)' and resolution which had given him tlie 
victory in many actions with the Galic ian rebels. His conduct at 
C uriatone won for him the commanders hip of the Leopold order, 
and shortly afterw’ards the knighthood of the Maria Theresa 
order. At the action of Morlara his tactical skill and bravery" 
were again conspicuous, and Radetzky particularly distinguished 
him in despatches. 'I'he archduke Albert, with whom he served, 
is sai<l to have given him the sword of his father, the great 
archduke Charles. He was promoted major-general soon after- 
wards over the heads of several colonels senior to him, and was 
s(‘nl as a brigade commander to Hungary. Again he w'as 
distinguished as a fighting gtmeral at Raab, Komom, Szegedin 
and manv other actions, and w’as tliree limes ivoundcd. Bcncdek 
then received the cross tor military m(*ril, and soon afterwards 
was posted to the staff of the army in Italy . 1 n 1 852 he was made 
lieutenant field marshal, and in T857 commander .succes.sively of 
the 11 ., the IV. and the VIII. corps, and alsoa Gehcimraih. In the 
political crisis of 1854 he had command of a corps in the army of 
observation under Hess on the Turkish frontier. In the w’ar of 
1859 in Italy, Benedek commanded the VlIT, corps, and at the 
battle of Solfcrino was in command of the right of the Austrian 
position. That portion of the struggle which wa.s fought out 
between Benedek and the Piedmontese army is sometimes called 
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the battle of San Martino. Bencdelc, with ma^ificent gallantry, 
held his own all day, and in the end covered the retreat of the rest 
of the Austrian army to the Mincio. His reward was the com* 
mandership of the order of Marta Theresa, and Vienna and many 
other cities followed the example of Lemberg in 1846. His 
reputation was now at its highest, and his great popularity was 
cnfianced, in the prevailing discontent with the reactionarx' and 
clerical government of previous years, by the fact that he was a 
Protestant and not of noble birth. He was promoted Feldzeug^ 
meister and in i860 appointed quartcrmastcr-gencral to the army, 
and soon afterwards governor-general an<l commander*in*r.hief 
in Hungary, in succession to the archduke Albert. In 1861 he 
was made commander-in-chief in Venelia and the adjoining 
provinces of the empire, and in the following year he received 
the grand cross of tlie Leopold order. In 1864 he resigned the 
quartermaster -general ship and dexoted himself exclusively to 
the command of the army in Italy. In 1861 he had Ix'cn made a 
life-member of the house of peers. In 1866 war xxith Prussia and 
with Italy became imminent. Benedck was appointed to com* 1 
mand the Army of the North against the Prussians, the control 
of affairs in Italy being taken over by the archduke AlhuTt. For 
the story of the campaign of Kiiniggriitz, in w»hioh the Austrians 
under Benedek's command were decisively defeated, see Seven 
Weeks’ Wak. Bcnedek took over his new command as a 
stranger to the country and to the troops. Only the personal 
command of the emperor and the reciuests of the archduke 
Albert prevailed upon him to “ sacrifice his liononr/’ as he 
himself said, in a task for which he felt himself ill prepared. 
When he took the fic'ld his despondency was inereii.sed by the 
passive obstruction which he met with amongst his own officers, 
many of whom resented being placed under a man of the middlci 
class instead of the. archduke Albert, and by the general state of 
iinpreparcdncss which he found existing at the front. Further, 
his own staff was self-willed to the verge of disicyalty, and his 
assistants. Lieutenant Field Marshal von llenikstein, and Major- 
General Krisrnanic in particular, endeavoured toeontrol Benedek’s 
operations in the spirit of th(^ iStli-cenlury stralegists. Under 
these circumstances, and against the superior numbers, mnal 
and armament of the Prussians, the Austrians were f(»recloomcd 
to defeat. A series of partial actions convinced Henedtjk that 
sucress was unattainable, and he telegraphed to the emperor 
advising him to make peace ; the em])eror refused on th(‘ ground 
that no decisive battle had been fought ; Bcnedek, thereupon, 
instead of retreating across the Klhe, determined to bring on a 
decisive engagement, and took up a position with the whole of 
his forci^s near Kdniggriitzwith the Elbe in his rear. Here he xvas 
completely defeated by the Prussians on the 3rd of July, but they 
could not prevent him from making gocxl his retreat over the 
riv^er in magnificent order on the evening of the battle. He con- 
ducted the operations of his army in retreat up to the great 
concentration at Vienna under the archduke Alliert, and xvas 
then .suspended from his command and a court-martial ordered ; 
the emperor, however, in Hecemher determined that thfi inquiry 
should Lw stopped. Benedek from this lime lived in absolute 
retirement, and having given his word of honour to the archduke 
Albert that he would not attempt to rehabilitate himself before 
the world, he published no defence of his conduct, and even 
destroyed his papers relating to the campaign of t8o(>. 'J’his 
attitude of self-sacrificing loyalty he maintained even when on 
the 8th of November 1866 the official Wiener ZcHung published 
an article in which he was made responsible for all tlie disasters 
of the war. The history of the campaign from the Austrian point 
of view as at present known leaves much unexplained, and the 
published material is primarily of a controversial character. TIu; 
official Osterreichs Kampfe speaks of the unfortunate general in 
the following terms : “ A career full of achievement-^, distinction 
and fame deserved a less tragic close. A dispassionate judgment 
will not forget the ever fortunate and successful deeds which he 
accomplished earlier in the serxnce of the empcTor, and will ensure 
for him, in spite of his last heaxy misfortune {Last), an honourable 
memory.” Praise of his earfier career could not well l^e denied, 
and the official history is careful not to extend its eulogy to cover 
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the events of 1866 ; the recognition in these words cannot 
therefore be set against the general opinion of subsequent critics 
that Bcnedek was the victim of political necessities, perhaps of 
court intrigues. For the rest of his life Bcnedek lived at Graz, 
where he died on the 27th of April 1881. 

See H. Friecljiing. Benrdeks navhgelasseiie Papiere (T.c*jpzig, IQOI, 
3rd and enlarged cd.. 1004), and Der Kamf>f utn die Vorheffschaft 
in Deutschland, (Stuttgart, 1897, 0th ed.. 1904) ; v. 

Schlichtlmg, Moltkc und Uenedek (Berlin, kjoo), als« tliercwith 
A. Krauss, Moltkc, Benedek und Napoleon (Vienna, luoi) ; and 
a vinnun d cU by Gnitin Salburg, entitled Konigsglauhe (Dresden, 
igof}). The brief memoir in AU^iemeine deutsehe liiograf^hie re- 
presents the court view ot Benedek's case. 

BENEDETTI, VINCENT, CorNT (1817-1000), French diplo- 
matist, was born at Bastiu, in the island of (\)rsica, on the 29th 
of April 1817. In the year 1840 he entered the sendee of the 
French foreign office, and was appointed to a post under the 
marquis do la Valette, who was consul-general at (airo. lie 
spent eight years in Egypt, being appointed consul in 1845 ; in 
1848 he was made consul at Palermo, and in 1851 he aeeompanicd 
the marc^uis, who had been appointed ambas.sador at Constant in- 
ople, as first seerctarv. For fifteen months during the jirogress 
of the ('rimean War he acted as charge d’affaires. In the second 
xMilume of his essays he gives some reeoliections of his experiences 
in the East, including an a(‘count of Mehcmet Ali, and a (not very 
friendly) skt'tcli of J.ord Stratford de Kedcliffc. In 1855, after 
I refusing the post of minister at Teheran, lie was employed in the 
foreign office at Paris, and aetecl as secretary to the congress at 
Paris (1855 1856). During the next few years he was ehiefly 
oecupied with Italian affairs, in Which he xvas much interi'slerl, 
and Caxmur said of him he was an Italian at heart. 1 fe was chosen 
in t86i to he the first envoy of France to the king of Italy, hut he 
resigned his post next year on the retirement of 10. A. Thoiivenel, 
M'ho had been his patron, w'ht*n the anti- Italian party liegan to 
gain the aseendanex' at Paris. In 1864 he was appointed 
ambassador at the court of Prussia. 

Renedetti remained in Berlin till the outbreak of war in 1870, 
and tliiring these years he played an important part in the 
diploinalie history of Ennipe. His position was a difficult one, 
for Napoleon did not keep him fully informed us to the course (»f 
French policy. In 1866, during tlu* critical weeks which followed 
the attempt of Napoleon to intervene between Prussia and 
Austria, he accompanied the Prussian headquarters in theadx^ince 
on Vienna^ and during a visit to Vienna he helped to arrange the 
preliminaries of the armistice signed at Nikolsluirg. It was after 
this that he was instructed to present to Bismank I'reneh 
demands for “ compensation,” and in August, after liis return tf) 
Berlin, as a result of his discussions with Bismarck a draft treaty 
xvas drawn u[), in which Prussia promised hVance her siipfiorl in 
the annexatij)n of Belgium. This treaty whs never concluded, 
but tlie draft, wludi was in Benedetti’s handwriting, was kept by 
Bismarek and, in 1870, a few days after the outbreak of the wai, 
was published by him in 77/c 7'////cv. During 1867 Tlenedetli w'as 
mueh ocriipied witli the affair of Luxemburg. In July 1870, 
when the candidature of the prini’c oi Hohen/ollern for the throne 
of .Syiain bc*canu‘ known, Benedetti was instmeted by the due de 
Gramont to present to the king of FViissia, who was then at l'mi.->, 
the French demands, that the king .slynild order the prince 
to witlidraw, and afterwards that the king should promise that 
the candidature would ncx^er be renewed. This last demand 
Benedetti submitted to the king in an informal meeting on the 
promenade at Ems, and the misleading reports of the conversa- 
tion \x’hi('h were circulated were the immediate cause of the war 
whi(’h followed, for the Germans were led to beliexT that Benedetti 
had insulted the king, and the French that tlie king had insulted 
the ambas.sador. Benedetti was severely attacked in his own 
country for his conduct as ambassador, and the due de Gramont 
attempted to throw upon him the blame* for the failures of luench 
diplomacy. >Ie answered the charge.s brought iigainst him in a 
book, Ma Mission en l^nisse (Pari.s, 1871), which still remains 
one of the most valuable authorities for the study of Bismarck s 
diplomacx'. In this Benedetti successfully defends himself, and 
show.s that he had kept his gox’crnmenl well informed ; he had 
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even warned them a year before as to the proposed Hohenzollem 
candidature. Even if he had been outwitted by Bismarck in the 
matter of the treaty of 1866, the policy of the treaty was not his, 
but was that of E. Drouyn de Lluys. The idea of the annexation 
of part of Belgium to France had been suggested to him first by 
Bismarck ; and the use to which Bismarck put the draft was not 
one which he could be expected to anticipate, for he had carried 
on the negotiations in good faith. After the fall of the Empire he 
retired to Corsica. He lived to sec his defence confirmed by later 
publications, which threw more light on the secret history of the 
times. He published in 1895 a volume of Essais diplomatiques^ 
containing a full account of his mission to Ems, written in 1873 ; 
and in 1897 a second series dealing with the Eastern question. He 
died on the 28th of March 1900, while on a visit to Paris. He 
received the title of count from Napoleon. 

Kothan. La Politique Praufatse eii iS/tO (Paris, 1879) ; and 
V Affaire de Luxemhurf* (l*aris. 1881) ; Sorcl, Hi^toivc diplomatique 
(Pans, 1875) ; Sybel, IHe liegnindung dcs deuUchen Reiches (Municli, 
1889). &c. (J. W. Hh..) 

BENEDICT (Benedictus), the name taken by fourteen of 
the popes. 

Benedict T. was pope from 573 to 578. He succeeded 
John JIL, and occupied the pupal chair during the incnirsions of 
the Lombards, and during the series of plagues and famines which 
followed these invasions. 

Benedict II. was pope from 684 to 685. He succeeded l.eo 
JL, but although chosen in 683 he was not ordained till 684, 
because the leave of the emperor ( onstiintine was not obtained 
until some months after the election. 

Benedict Jll. was jiope from 855 to 858. He was c'hosen by 
the clergy and people of Rome, but the election was not confirmed 
by the emperor, laiuis Jl.,wlio appointed an anti-pope, Anastasius 
(the librarian). But the candidature of this person, who had 
been deposed from the presbyterate uiifler Leo IV., was in- 
defensible. 'Flu* imperial government at length recognized 
Benedict and discontinued its opposition, with the result that he 
was at last successful. 'Phe mythical pope Joan is usually placed 
between Benedict and his predecessor, Leo IV. 

Benedict IV, was pope from 900 to (103. 

Benedict V. was pope from 964 to c>65. He was elected by 
the Romans on the death of J<ihn XII. The emperor Otto J. did 
not approve of the choice, and c\arricd off the pope to JIamburg, 
where he died. 

Benkdic r VI. was pojie from 972 to 974, 1 le was c'hosen with 

great ceremony anil installed pope under the protection of the 
emperor, Otto the (ireat. On the death of the emperor the 
turbulent c'itizens of Rome renewed their outrages, and the poju* 
liimself was strangled by order of Oescentius, the son of the 
notorious 'Fheodora, who replaced him by a dc'acon called Franc'o, 
'i’his Franco took the name of Boniface VII. 

Benedict VII. was pope fr<»m 974 to 9S3. He was elected 
through the intervention of a representative of the emperor, C'ount 
Sicco, who drove out the intruded Franco (afterwards Pope 
Boniface \T I .). Benedict governed Rome quietly for nearly nine 
years, a somewhat rare thing in those days. 

Benedict VIII., pope from 1012 to 1024, was called originally 
'Fheophylactus. He was a memher of the family of the count 
of Fusculum, and was opposed by an anti-pope, (iregory, but 
deleated him with the aid of King IlcMiry 1 1 . ot Saxony, whom he 
crowned emperor in 1014. In his pontificate the Saracens began 
to attack the southern coasts of Europe, and elTi cted a settlement 
in Sardinia. The Normans also then liegan to settle in Italy. In 
Italy Benedict supported the policy of the emperor, Henry IL, 
and at the council of Pavia (1022) exerted himself in favour of 
ecclesiastical disci])line, then in a state of great decadence. 

Benedict^ IX., pope from 1033 to 105b, son of Alberif. count 
of Tii.sculum, and m-phew of Benedict VIII., was also called 
Theophylactus. He was installed pope at the age of twelve 
through the influence of Ins father. The disorders of hi.s conduct, 
though tolerated by the emperors, (onrad 11 . and Henry IIL, 
who were then morally responsible for the pontificate, at length 
disgusted the Romans, who drove him out in 1044 and appointed 


Silvester III. his successor. Silvester remained in the papal chair 
but a few weeks, as the people of Tusculum quickly recovered 
their influence and reinstated their pope. Benedict, however, 
was obliged to bow before the execration of the Romans. He sold 
his rights to his godfather, the priest Johannes Gratianus, who 
was installed under the name of Gregory VI. (1045). The 
follow^ing year Henry 111 . obtained at the council of Sutri the 
deposition of the three competing popes, and replaced them by 
Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, who took the name of Clement II. 
But before tlie close of 1047 Clement II. died, probably from 
poison administered by Benedict, who was reinstalled for the 
third time. At last, on the 17th of July 1048, the marquis of 
'luscany drove him from Rome, where he was never seen again. 
He lived several years after his expulsion and appears to have 
died impenitent. 

Benedict X. (Johannes “ Mincius,” i.e, the lout or dolt, 
bishop of Velletri) was pope from 1058 to 1059. He was elected 
on the death of Stephen IX. through the influence of the Roman 
barons, who, however, had pledged themselves to take no action 
without Hildebrand, who was then absent from Rome. Hilde- 
brand did not recognize him, and put forward an opposition 
pope in the person of Gerard, bishop of Florence (pxipc as 
Nicholas IL), whom he supported against the Roman aristocracy. 
With the help of tlie Normans, Hildebrand seized the castle of 
Galeria, where Benedict had taken refuge, and degraded him 
to the rank of a simple priest. (L. D.*) 

Benedict XL (Niccolo Boccasini), pope from 1303 to 1304, 
the son of a noUiry, was bom in 1240 at Treviso. Entering the 
Dominican order in 1254, he became lector, prior of the convent, 
provincial of his order in Lombardy, and in 1296 its general. 
In 1298 he was created cardinal priest of Santa Sabina, and in 
1300 cardinal bishop of Ostia and Velletri. In 1302 he was 
papal legate in Hungary. On the 22nd of October 1303 he was 
unanimously elected pope. He did much to conciliate the 
enemies made by his predecessor Boniface VI IL, notably 
France, the (’olonnas and King Frederick IL of Sicily ; never- 
theless on the 7th of June 1304 he cxcommuniialed William 
of Nogaret and all the Italians who had captured Boniface in 
Anagni. Benedic't died at Perugia on the 7th of July 1304 ; 
if he was really poisoned, as report had it, suspicion would fall 
primarily on Nogaret. Ilis successor Clement V. transferred 
the papal residence to Avignon. Among Benedict’s works 
arc commentaries on part of the Psiilms and on the Gospel of 
Matthew. Ilis l)eatification took place in 1733. 

See C. (iramljraii, “ Ri’j^istrcs do Bonoit XJ. ” (Paris, 18R3 If.), 
lUhliotlUque dcs Etulcs ftammses d'Alhdues ct de Rome. 

Benedict XI f. (Jacques Fournier), pope from 1334 to 1342, 
the son of a miller, was born at SavcTclun on the Arridgc. Enter- 
ing the Cistercian cloister Boll^onnc, and graduating doctor 
of theology at I’aris, he became in 1311 abbot of Fontfroide, 
in 1317 bishop of Pamiers and in 1326 of Mirepoix. Created 
cardinal priest of Santa Prisca in 1327 by his uni'le John XXII. 
he was elected his succe.ssor on the 20th of December 1334. 
Benedict made appointments carefully, reformed monastic 
orders and consistently opposed nepotism. Cnable to remove 
his capital to Rc^me or to Bologna, he began to erect a great 
f)ulacc at .'V^ugnon. In T33f> he decided against a pet notion of 
Jolm XXIJ. by saying that souls of .saints may attain the fulness 
of the beatific ^’i.sion bejore the last judgment. In 1 330 he entered 
upon fruitless negotiations looking toward the reunion of the 
(ireek and Roman churches. French influence made futile his 
attempt to come to an understanding with the emperor Louis 
the Bavarian. He died on the 25th of April 1342. 

Scr the source j^ublicalions of G. Daumet {J.cthcs closes, pateittes 
ct ruriales, . . . Pans, 1809 It.), and J.-M. Vidal . . . 

I'aris. 1903 It.). (W. W. R.*) 

Benedict XIII. (Pedro cle Luna), (r. 1328-T422 or 1423), 
anti-pope, belonged to one of the most noble families in Aragon. 
Ilis high birth, his legal learning — he was for a long time pro- 
fessor of canon law at Montpellier — and the irreproachable purity 
of his life, recommended him to Pope Gregory XL, who created 
him cardinal in 1 375. He was almost the only one who succeeded 
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in making a firm stand in the tumultuous conclave of 1378 ; 
but the deliberation with which he made up his mind as to the 
validity of the election of Urban VI. was equalled, when he took 
the side of Clement VII., by the ardour and resourcefulness which 
he displayed in defending the cause of the pope of Avignon ; 
it was mainly to him tliat the latter owed his recognition by 
Castile, Aragon and Navarre. When elected pope, or rather 
anti pope, by the cardinals of Avignon, on the 2Sth of September 
1394, it was he who by his astuteness, his resolution, and, it 
may be added, by his unswerving faitli in the justice of his cause, 
was to succeed in prolonging the lamentable schism of the West 
for thirty years. The hopes he had aroused that, by a voluntary 
abdication, he would restore unity to the church, were vain ; 
though called upon by the princes of France to carry out his 
plan, abandoned by his cardinals, besieged and finally kept 
under closo observation in the palace of the popes (1398-1403), 
he stood firm, and tired out the fury of his opponents. Escaping 
from Avignon, he tigain won obedience in J‘>ancc, and his one 
thought was how to triumph over his Italian rival, if ncccs- 
sary, by force. lie yielded, however, to the instances of the 
government of Charles VI., and pretending that he wished 
to have an interview wdth (iregory XII., with a view to their 
simultaneous abdication, he advanced to Savona, and then to 
Porto Venere. The failure of these negotiations, for which he 
was only in part responsible, led to the universal movenicnt of 
indignation and impatience, which ended, in J'Vance, in the 
declaration of neutrality (1408), and at l^isa, in tlie decree of 
deposition against the two pontiffs (1409). J^eneclict XIII., 
who had on his part tried to call together a council at Perpignan, 
was by this time recognized hardly anywhere but in his native 
land, in Scotland, and in the estates of the countship of Armagnac. 
lie remained none the less full of energy and of illusions, repulsed 
the overtures of Sigismund, king of the Romans, who had come to 
Perpignan to persuade him to al)ilicutc, and, abandoned by 
nearly all his adherents, he took refuge in the impregnable 
castle of Pehiscola, on a rock dominating the Mediterranean 
(1415). 'I’hc council of Constance then deposed him, as a per- 
jurer, an incurable schismatic and a heretic (26th July 1417). 
After struggling with the popes of Rome, Urban VJ., Boniface 
IX., Innocent VII. and Gregory XU., and against the popes of 
Pisa, Alexander V. and John XX 1 11 ., Pedro de Luna, clinging 
more than ever to that apostolic seat which he still profcssecl 
not to desire, again took up the struggle against Martin V., 
although the latter was recognized throughout almost all Chris- 
tendom, and, before his death (29th November 1422, or 23rd 
May 1423), he nominated four new cardinals in order to carry 
the schism on even after liiin. 

See P'r. Khrle, Archiv fui Lit. unit Kirchen^estti . vols v.. vi., vii. ; 
N, Valois, La France et k I’laiul sihtsme d'oiCutciU (4 voK., Pari.'>, 
i8(/) lyoi); Fr. Ehiie, ''Marlin de Ali^artils chronica actilaloruin 
ternporibns domini Benedirli XI T I," (Quellcn und hun^cn aus 
dem Celt, der Gorrcs-Gcscllschafl, Paderborn, i()0<^)). (N. V.) 

Benedict XIll. (I’iero Francesco Orsini), pope from 1724 to 
1730, at first styled Benedict XIV., was horn on th(^ 2n(I of 
February 1640, of the ducal family of Orsini-Gravina. In 
1667 he became a Dominican (as Vincentius Maria), studied 
theology and philosophy, was made a cardinal in 1672 and arch- 
bishop of Benevento in 1686. Elected pope on the 29tii of May 
1724, he attempted to reform clerical morals ; but neither the 
decrees of the Latin council (1725) nor his personal precepts Iiad 
much effect. He confirmed the bull Vnv^eniius ; but, despite 
the Jesuits, allowed the Dominicans to preach the Augustinian 
doctrine of grace. State affairs he left entirely to the unf)opular 
Cardinal Nicolo Coscia. He died on the 21st of February 1730. 
His works were published in 3 vols, at Ravenna in 1728. 

Benedict XIV. (Prospero Lorenzo J.amhertini), pope from 
1740 to 1758, was born at Bologna on the 31st of March 1675. 
At the age of thirteen he entered the ('ollegium Clementinum 
at Rome. He served the Curia in many and important capacities, 
yet devoted his leisure time to theological and canonistic study. 
Benedict XI II. made him archbishop of Theodosia in partibusy 
then of Ancona (1727), and the next year created him cardinal 
priest. In 1731 Clement XIL translated him to his native city, 


of Ik>logna, where as archbishop he was both efficient and popular, 
lie published valuable works, notably De smmrum Dei beaiifica- 
tione et caft'OnizaiKjne, De sacrificio missat\ as well as a treatise 
on the feasts of Christ and the Virgin and of some saints honoured 
in Bologna. In a conclave which had lasted for months he was 
elected on the 17th of August 1740 the successor of Clement XII. 
Benedict XI\ . W'as not merely earnest and conscientious, but 
of incisive intellect, and unfailingly cheerful and witty. In 
several respects he bettered the economic conditions of the papal 
states, !)ut was disinclined to undertake the needed thorough- 
going reform of its administration. In foreign politics he made 
important concessions to Portugal, Naples, Sardinia, Spain, and 
was the first pope cxj^rcssly to recognize the king of Pnissia as 
.such. In 1741 he issued the hull Immvttsa pastorum prinapis, 
demanding more humane treatment for the Indians of Brazil 
and Paraguay, and in the bulls Ex quo sinp^ilari (1742) and 
Omnium soLlicitiidinum{\‘}.\.\) he rebuked the missionary methods 
of the Jesuits in accominoilating their message to the heathen 
usages of the C hinese and of the natives of Malabar. In accord 
with the .sj>irit of the age he reduced the number of holy days 
in several C'atholic countries. To the end of his life lie kept up 
his studies anil his intercourse witli other .scholars, and founded 
several learned societies. IJis masterpiece, Libri oclo de synodo 
di'ursana, begun in Bologna, apfiearcd during his pontificate, 
lie died on the 3rd of May 1758. 

Ilis works, ]nil)lishocl in twflvt* quarto volumes ai Rome (1747- 
1751), appeared in more neaily complete editions at Vi'iiice in 17O7 
and at Prato, 1830-1 84f>; also liricfe Benedicts A'/ I'., ed. ]•'. X. 
Knuis (2nd ed.. Freiburg, 1888); Beneduti A'/ 1’. I'apae opera 
inedita. cd. F. Ileiner (b'reibnrg, Kio.^) See Herzog- Ha tick, Beal 
encvktopddie, ii. 572 if. ; Wetzer and Welter, Kinhenle.xikon, li. 
317 it. ‘ (W. W. K.*) 

BENEDICT OP ALIGN AN (d. 1268), Benedictine abbot of 
Notre Dame de la Grasse (1224) and bishop of Marseilles (1229), 
twice visited the Holy Land (1239 and 1260), where he helped 
the I’cinplars build the great castle of Safet. He founded a 
short-lived order, the Brothers of the V irgin, siippres.sed by the 
council of l.yons (1274), Franciscan. His writings 

include a letter to Innocent IV. and De construclume Castri 
Saphet (Baliize, Miscellanea, ii.). 

BENEDICT OF NURSlA,SAlNT(r. 48o--r. 544). the patriardi of 
Western monks. Our only authority for the facts of St Benedict’s 
life is hk. ii. of St Gregory’s Dialogues, St tiregory declares that 
he obtained his information from four of St Benedict's disciples, 
whom he names ; and there can he no serious reason for doubting 
that it is possible to reconstruct the outlines of St Benedict's 
career (sec Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, iv. 412). A precise 
chronology and a j)e(ligree have been siqiplied for Benedict, 
a(:i;ording to which he was horn in 480, of the great family of 
the Anicii ; hut all we know is what St Gregory tells us, that he 
! was horn of good family in Nursia, near Spoleto in I'lnhria. His 
birth must have occurred within a few years of the dale assigned ; 
the only fixed chronological point is a visit of the (iolhic king 
'I'otilu to him in 543, when P»encdict was already established at 
Monte Ca-ssino and advanced in years {Dial. ii. 14, 15). He was 
sent by his parents to frequent the Roman schools, hut shocked 
by the prevailing licentiousness he fled away. It has been usual 
to represent him as a mere hoy at this time, hut of late years 
various consirl<*rations ha\'c been pointed out which make it 
more likely that he was a young man. He went to the 
mountainous di. Uriels of the Ahruzzi. and at last came to the 
ruins of Nero’s palace and the artificial lake at Suhiaco, 40 in, 
from Rome. Among the rocks on the side of the valley opposite 
the palace, he found a cave in which he took up his alxide, un- 
known to all except one friend, Komaniis, a monk of a neighbour- 
ing mona.stery, vvho clothed him in the monastic Ii.ihit and 
secretly supplied him with food. No one who has seen the spot 
will doubt that the Sacro Speco is indeed thi* ca\'e wherein 
Benedict spent the three years of opening rnanhoiid in solitary 
prayer, contemplation and austerity. After tiiis period of 
formation his fame began to spread abroad, and the monks of a 
neighbouring monastery induced him to hcconu* their abbot ; 
but their li\'es were irregular and dissolute, and on his trying to 
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put down abuses th^ attempted to pobcm him. He returned 
to his cave^ but disciples flocked to mm, and in time he formed 
twelve monasteries in the neighbourhood, placing twelve monks 
in eac^ and himself retaining a general control over all. In time 
patricians and senators from Rome entrusted their young sons 
to his care, to be brought up as monks ; in this manner came to 
him his two best-known disciples, Maurus and Placidus. Driven 
from Subiaco by the jeabusy and molestations of a neighbouring 
priest, but leaving behind him communities in his twelve monas- 
teries, he himself, accompanied by a small band of disciples, 
journeyed south until he came to Cassino, a town halfway between 
Rome and Naples, ('limbing the high mountain that overhangs 
the town, he established on the summit the monastery with which 
his name has ever since been associated, and which for centuries 
was a chief centre of religious life for western Kurope. He 
destroyed the remnants of paganism that lingered on here, and by 
his preaching gained the rustic population to Christianity. P'ew 
other facts of lus career are known : there is rea)rd of iiis founding 
a monastery at Terracina ; his death must have occurred soon 
after Totila’s visit in 543. 

Rule of St BmfdicU — In order to understand St Benedict’s 
character and spirit, and to discover the secret of the success of 
his institute, it is necessary, as St (Iregory says, to turn to his 
Rule. St Gregory’s characterization of the Rule as “ conspicuous 
for its discretion ” touches the most essential quality. 'J'he re- 
lation of St Benedict’s Rule to earlier monastic rules, and of his 
institute to the prevailing monachism of his day, is explained in 
the article Mona-sticism. Here it is enough to say that nowadays 
it is commonly rccogniziKl by students that tlie manner of life 
instituted by St Benedict was not intended to be, and as a matter 
of fact was not, one of any great austiTity, when judged by the 
standard of his own day (sec K. C. Butler, iMusiac History of 
Palladius, part i. pp. 251-256). His monks were allowed proper 
clothes, sufficient food, ample sleep. The only bodily austerities 
were the abstinence from flesh meat and the unbroken fast till 
mkJ-day or even 3 p.m., hut neither would appear so onerous in 
Italy even now, as to us in northern climes. Midnight office was 
no part of St Benedict’s Rule : the time for rising for the night 
office varied from 1.30 to 3.0, according to the season, and the 
monks had had unbroken sleep for 7i or even 8 Iwiurs, except in 
the hot weather, when in compensation they were allowed the 
traditional Italian summer siesta after the mid-day meal. 'Ilie 
canonical office was chanted throughout, but the directly religious 
duties of the day can liardly have taken more than 4 or 5 hours — 
perhaps 8 on Sundays. I'he remaining hours of the day were 
divided between work und reading, in the proportion (on the 
average of the wliole y(^ar) of about 6 and 4 hours respectively. 
The “ reading ” in St Benedict's time was probably c:onrined to 
the Bible and the Fathers. The “ work " contemplated by St 
Benedict was ordinarily field work, as was natural in view of 
the conditions of the time and best suited to the majority of the 
monks ; but the principle laid down is that the monks should do 
whatever work is most u.scful. 1'h(;re were from the beginning 
young ])oys in the monastery, who were educated by the monks 
according to the ideas of the time. We ha\'e seen St Benedict 
evangelizing the pagan population round Monte i^assino ; 
and a considerable time each day is assigne<l to the read- 
ing of the Fathers. Thus the germs of uU the chief works 
carried on by his monks in later ages wore to be found in his 
own monastery. 

I'hc Rule (consists of a prologue and 73 chapters. Though it has 
resisted all attempts to reduce it to an ordered scheme, and 
proliably waii not v^ritten on any set plan, still it is possible 
roughly to indicate its contents : after the prokjgue and intro- 
ductory chapter setting forth St Benedict’s intention, follow 
instructions to the abbot on the manner in which he shouUl govern 
his monastery (a, 3) ; next comes the ascx^tical portion of the Rule, 
on the chief niuna.stii' virtues (4-7) ; then tlu* regulatkins for the 
celebration of the canonical office, which St Benedict calls “ the 
Work of God ” or “ the divine work,” his monks' first duty, “ of 
which nothing is to take precedence ” (8-20) ; faults and punish- 
ments (33*30); the cellarer and property of the monastery 


(31,32); csommunityofgoods(33,34); various officials and daily 
life (21, 22, 35-57) ; reception of monks (58^61) ; mbcellaneous 
I (62-73X 

The most remarkable chapters, m which St Benedict’s wisdom 
stands out most conspicuously, are those on the abbot (2,3,27,(i4X 
The abbot is to govern tiie monastery with full and unquestioned 
patriarchal authority ; on important matters he must consult 
the whole community and hear what each one, even the youngest, 
thinks ; on matters of less weight he should consult a few of the 
elder monies ; but in either case the decision rests entirely with 
liiin, and all arc to acquiesce. He must, however, bear in mind 
that he will have to render an account of all his decisions and to 
amswer for the souls of all his monks before tlie judgment seat of 
(k)d. Moreover, he has to govern in accordance with the Rule, 
and must endeavour, while enforcing discipline and implanting 
virtues, not to sadden or “ overdrive ” his monks, or give them 
cause for “ just murmuring.” In these chapters pre-eminently 
appears that element of “ discretion,” as St Gregory calls it, or 
humanism as it would now be termed, which without doubt has 
been a chief cause of the success of the Rule. There is as yet no 
satisfactory text of the Rule, either critical or manual ; the bast 
manual text is Schmidt’s edtiio minor (Regensburg, 1892). Of 
the many commentaries the most valuable are those of Paulus 
Diaconus (the earliest, c. 800), of Calmet and of Mart^ne (Migne, 
PatroL LaL Ixvi.). 

Authoritiks. -- An old Englisli translation of St CrcRory’s 
Dialogues is r(*priaied in the Qiiarteily Scries (Burns & Oates). 
On St Benedict's life and Rule see MontaJembert, Monks of the West, 
bk. iv. ; Abbate L. Tosti, 5. Hencdvtto (tninsUited 181)6); also 
Indexes to stanrlard general histories of tfic ])(‘riod ; Thomas flod^- 
kin’s Italy and Ihr Invaders and Gr<*Rorovius' History of the Cilv 
of Rome may be specially mentioned. But Ijy lar the best suni- 
niaries in Knglish are those contained in the reie\’ant portions «)t 
F. 11. DuddtMi’s Grei>ory the Gteat (i<>o5), i. 107^1 15, ii. 160 lOy ; on 
the recent criticism of the text and cont(‘nts of the Ride, see Otto 
Zdckler, Askese und Monehtinn (1807), 355-^71 ; and E. Butler, 
articles in Downside Review, DecembcT 1899, and Jownal of Theo~ 
logUal Studies, April 1902. (JC. C. B.) 

BENEDICT, SIR JULIUS (1804-1885), mu.sical composer, was 
born in Stuttgart on the 27th of Novcml^er 1804. He was the 
son of a Jewish banker, and learnt composition from Hummel 
at Weimar and Weber at Dresden ; with the latter he enjoyed 
for three years an intimacy like that of a son, and it wa.s Weber 
who introduced him in Vienna to Beethoven on the 5th of October 
1823. In the same year he was appointed Kajxjllmeister of the 
Rarnthnerthor theatre at Vienna, and two years later (in 1825) 
he became Kapellmeister of the San ('.arlo theatre at Naples. 
Here his first opera, Giacinta ed Ernesto, was brought out in 1829, 
and another, written for his native city, 1 Portoghesi in Goa, was 
given then* in 1S30 ; neither of these was a great success, anri in 
1834 he went to Paris, leaving it in 1835 at the suggestion of 
Malibran for London, where he spent the remainder of hi.s life. 
In 1836 he was given the cimduclorshij) of an operatic enterprise 
at the Lyceum 'I'heatre, and brought out a short opera, LJn anno 
ed un ^tomo, previously given in Naples. In 1838 he became 
conductor of the English opera at Drury Lane during the period 
of Balfe's great popularity ; his own operas produced lliere were 
The Gipsy's Warning (1838), The Bride of Venue (1843), and 
The Crusaders (1846). In 1848 he ajnducted Mendelssohn's 
Elijah at Exeter Hall, for the first appearance of Jenny Lind in 
oratorio, and in 1850 he went to America as the accompanist on 
that singer’s tour. On his return in 1852 he became musical 
conductor under Mapleson's management at Her Majesty's 
theatre (and afterwards at Drury Lane), and in the same year 
conductor of the Harmonic Union. Benedict wrote recitatives 
for the production of an Itilian version of Weber's Oberon in 
i860. In the same year wa.s produced his beautiful cantata 
Undine at the Norwich festival, in which ('lara Novello applied 
in public for the last time. His best-known opera, The Lily of 
Killarney, written on the subject of Dion Boucicault’s ^ay 
Colleen Bawn to a libretto by Oxenford, was produced at Coven t 
Garden in 1862. His operetta, The Bride of Song, was brought 
out there in 1864. St Cecilia^ an oratorio, was performed at 
the Norwich festival in 1S86; St Peter at the Birmingham 
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festival of 1870; Graaidla, a cantata, was given at the 
Birmingham festival of 1882, and in August 1883 was produced 
in operatic form at the Crystal Palace. Here also a symphony 
by him was given in 1873. Benedict conducted every Norwich 
festival from 1845 to 1878 inclusive, and the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society's concerts from 1876 to 1880. He was tlie 
regular accompanist at the Monday Popular Concerts in London 
from their start, and with few exceptions acted as conductor 
of these concerts. He contributed an interesting life of Wel>er 
to the series of biographies of Great Musicians.” In 1871 he 
was knighted, and in 1874 was made knight commander of the 
orders of Franz Joseph (Austria) and Frederick (Wiirttembcrg). 
He died in London on the 5th of June 1885. 

BENEDICT BISCOP (628 ? ~ 690), also known as Biscop 
Baducing, English cimrehman, was born of a good Northumbrian 
family and was lor a time a thegn of King Oswiu. He then went 
abroad and after a second journey to Rome (he made five 
altogether) lived as a monk at Lerins (665-667). It wjis under 
his conduct that Theodore of Tarsus came from Rome to Canter- 
bury in 66(), and in the same year Benedict was appointed abbot 
of St Peter's, Canterbury. Five years later he built the 
monastery of St Peter at Wearmoulh, cm land granted him by 
Ecgfrilh of Northumbria, and endowed it willi an excellent 
library'. A pajxil letter in 678 exempted the monastery from 
external control, and in 082 Benedict erected a sister foundation 
(St Paul) at J arrow. He died on the 12th of January 690, 
leaving a high reputation for piety and c ulture. Saxon archi- 
tecture owes nearly everything to his initiative, and Bede was 
one of his pupils, 

BENEDICTINE, a liqueur manufactured at Iwarnp, France. 
The com[)osition is a trade secret, but, according to Kcinig, the 
following are among the substances used in the manufacture of 
imitiitions of the genuine article : fresh lemon peel, canlamoms, 
hyssop lops, angelica, fxjppermint, thyme, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
cloves and arnica flowers. (See B'ecamp.) 

BENEDICTINES, or Black Monks, monks living according 
to the Rule of St Benedict ((f.v,) of Nursia. Suhiaco in the 
Abruzzi was tluj cradle of the Benedictincis, and in tliat neigh- 
bourhood St Bencidict established tweb'c monasteries. After- 
wards giving up the direction of these, he migrated to Monte 
Ca.ssino and there established the Tnonasteiy’ which became the 
centre whence his Rule and institute spread. From Monte 
Cassino he hiundecl a monastery at Tcrracina. 'i'hesc fourteen 
are the only monasteries of which we have any knowledge as 
being founded before St Bime<lic't's death ; for the mission of 
St riacidus to Sicily must certainly he regarded as mcTe romanc e, 
nor does there seem to be anv solid reason for viewing more 
favourably tlie mission of St Maurus to Gaul. 'Jberc is some 
ground for believing that it was the third afibot of Monte Cas.sino 
who began to spread a knowledge of the Rule beyond the circle 
of St Benedict’s own foundations. About 580-590 Monte 
( assino was siickcd by the laimlxtrds, and the community came 
to Rome and was established in a monastery attJiched to the 
Latcran Basilica, in the centre of the ecclesiastical world. Jt 
is now commonly recognized by scholars that when Ocg<jry the 
(ireiit became a monk and turned his fialace on the (Delian Hill 
into a monastery, the monastic life there carried out was funda- 
mentally based on the Benedictine Rule (see F. II. Dnddcn, 
Gregory the Great, i. 108). From this monastery went birth 
St Augustine and las companions on their mission to England in 
59^), carrying their monachism with them ; thus England was 
the first country out of Italy in which Benedictine life was 
firmly planted, in the course of the 7th century Benedictine 
life was gradually introduced in Gaul, and in the 8th it was carried 
into the Germanic lands from England. Jt is doubtful whether 
in Spain there were Benedictine monasterie.s, properly so called, 
until a later period. In many parts the Benedictine Rule met 
the much stricter Irish Rule of Columhanus, introduced by the 
Irish missionaries on the continent, and after brief periods, first 
of conflict and then of fusion, it gradually absoriried and sup- 
planted it ; thus during the 8th century it became, out of Ireland 
and other purely Celtic lands, the only rule and form of monastic 
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life throughout western Europe,— so completely that Charle- 
magne once asked if there ever had been any other monastic 
rule. 

What may be called the inner side of Benedictine life and 
history is treated in the article Monas'iicism ; here it is possible 
to deal only with the broad facts of tht‘ external history. The 
chief external works acliieved for we.stem llurope by the Bene- 
dictines during the early middle ages may be summed up under 
the following heads. 

1. The Comfersiofi of the Teutmiic Uaces,—'Yhe tendency of 
modern historical scholarship justifies the maintenance of tlic 
tradition that St Augustine jmd his forty com|xmi(ms were the 
first great Benedictine apostles and missioiiers. Through their 
efforts ('hristianity w'a.s firmly pbinted in various parts of 
England ; and after the conversion of the country it was English 
lienedictincs- - Willriil, W'illibrord, Sw'ithlHTt, Willehud - who 
evangelized Friesland and Holland ; and another, W’infrid or 
Boniface, who, with his fellow -monks Willibald and others, 
evangelized the greater piart of central Germany and founded and 
organized the German church. It was Anschar, a monk of ( orbie, 
who first preached to the Scandinavians, and other Benedii tincs 
were apostles to Boles, Trussians and other Slavonic peoples. 
The conversion of tlie 'JVu tonic Tace.s may properly be called the 
work of the Benedictines. 

2. The CivtUztilion of norlh<veslcr)i KnrolH ,-"!^ the result of 
their missionary enterprises the Beneilictines penetraUni into all 
thi'sc lands luid established monasteries, so that by tiu; 10th or 
nth ccntur>" Benedietine. houses existed in great numbers 
throughout the whole of laitin Christendom except Ireland. 
These monasteries became centres ot civilizing influences In* the 
method oi presenting object-lessons in organized work, in 
agriculture, in fanning, in the arts and trades, and also in 
well-ordered life, 'ihe unconscious method by which such great 
results were brought about has l>een well described by j. 8. J^>rewer 
(Ptefacr to Works of Giraldus ('ambrensis, Rolls Series, iv.) and 
F. A. (iasquet. 

3. Kdiicat/on. ~ \^oy*> were educated in Benedictine houses from 
the beginning, but at first they were dcstineil to be monks. The 
monasteries, however, played a great part in the educational side 
of the Carolingian revival ; and certainly from that date sc'hools 
for boys destined B) live and work in the world wen* commonly 
attached to Benedictine monasteries. From that day to this 
education lia*^ been among the rccognizi'd and principal works oi 
Benedictines. 

4. liters and Learning.— This siile of Benedictine life is most 
typically represented by the Venerable lk;de, the gentle and 
learned scholar of the early middle ages. In those times the 
monasteries were the only phiccs of sec urity and rest in western 
JCiirope, the only place's where lcttc;rs could in any measure be 
c ultivated. It was in the monasteries that the writings of Latin 
antiejuity, both classical and ecclesia.slic:al, were transcribed and 
preserved. 

Jn a gigantic system embracing hundreds of monasteries and 
thousands of monks, and spread over all the ('oiintne-s ol western 
Juirope, without an)' organic bond IxMween the different houses, 
and exposed to all the vicissitudes of llie wars and conquc.sls of 
those wild limes, to .say that the monks often fell short ol the ideal 
of their state, and .sometimes short of the Christian, and even the 
moral standard, is but to say that monks are men. Failures there 
liave been many, and scandals not a lew in Benedictine history ; 
but it may lx; said wiUi truth that there does not appear to ha\e 
Ijecn ever a jx;riod of wiclc-spread or univcTsai corruption, however 
much at times and in places primitive love may have waxal cold. 
And when such declensions occurred, thf)' soon called forth c'fforts 
at reform and revival ; indcjed these constantly recurring relorm- 
movenients are one of the most striking features of Bemedictine 
history, and the great proof of the vitality of the institute through- 
out the ages. 

I’he first of these movements arose during the ( aroJingian 
revival {c. 800), and is as.sociated with tlie rwiine of Benedict of 
Aniane. Under the auspices of Charlemagne and Jajuis the Pious 
he initiated a scheme for federating into one great order, w/ith 
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himself as abbot general^ all the monasteries of Charles’s empire, 
and for enforcing throughout a rigid uniformity in observance. 
For this purpose a synod of abbots was assembled at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 817, and a series of 80 Capitula passed, regulating the 
life of the monasteries. The scheme as a whole was shortlived 
and did not survive its originator ; but the Capitula were com- 
monly recognized as supplying a useful and much-needed supple- 
ment to St Benedict’s Rule on points not sufficiently provided 
for therein. Accordingly these Capitula exercised a wide influence 
among Benedictines even outside the empire. And Benedict of 
Aniane’s ideas of organization found embodiment a century later 
in the order of Cluny (910), which for a time overshadowed the 
great body of mere Benedictines (sec ( j.uny). Here it will suffice 
to say that the most distinctive features of the Cliiny system were 
(1) a notable increase and prolongation of the church services, 
which came to take up the greater part of the working day ; (2) 
a strongly centralized govemment, whereby the houses of the 
order in their hundreds were strictly subject to the abbot of Cluny. 

Though forming a distinct and separate organism Cluny claimed 
to be, and was recognized as, a body of Benedictine houses ; but 
from that lime onwards arose a number of independent bodies, or 
“orders,” which took the Benedictine Rule as the basis of their 
life. The more important of thes* were : in the nth and 12th cen 
tiiries, the orders of (.amaldulians, Vallombrosians, Fontcvrault 
and the (!istercians, and in the 13th and 14th the Silvestrincs, 
( elestines and Olivetans (see separate articles). 'I'he general 
tendency of these Benedictine offshoots was in the direction of 
greater austerity of life than was practised by the Black Monks 
or contemplated by St Benedict’s Rule — some of them were 
semi-eremitical ; the most imyiortant by far were the ( .'istercians, 
whose ground-iflea was to reproduce exactly the life of St 
Benedict’s own monastery. These various orders were also 
organized and governed according to the system of centralized 
authority devised by St Pachomius (see Monasticism) and 
brought into vogue by Cluny in the West. What has here to be 
traced is the history of the great body of Benedictine monasteries 
that lield aloof from these sej)aratist movements. 

For the first four or five centuries of Benedictine history there 
was no organic bond between any of the monasteries ; each house 
formed an independent autonomous family, managing its own 
affairs and subject to no external authority or control except that 
of the bishop of tlie diocese. But the influence of Cluny, ev^^n on 
monasteries that did not enter into its organism, was enormous ; 
many adopted C!luny customs and jjracticcs and moulded their 
life and spirit after the model it set ; and many such monasteries 
became in turn I'cntrrs of revival and reform in many lands, so 
that during the lolh and iith centuries arose free unions of 
monasteries based on a common observance derived from a 
central abbey. Fleury and ITirsuu are well-known e\amj)le.s. 
Basing them.selves on St (Iregory’s counsel to St Augustine, 
])unstan, Aithelwold and Oswald adopted from the ob;ervancc 
of foreign monasteries, and notably ineurv and Client, what was 
suitable for the restoration of Fnglish monachism.and so produced 
the Concordia Rr^ularis, interesting as the first serious attempt to 
bring about uniformity of observanee among the monasteries of 
an entire nation. In the course of the 12th century .sjxiradic and 
limited unions of Black Monk monasteries arose in different parts. 
But notwithstanding all these movements, the majority of the 
great Black Monk abbeys continued to tlie end of the 12th century 
in their primeval isolation. But in the year 1215, at the fourth 
J.rt'itoran council, were made regulations destined profoundly to 
modify Bcnedictino polity and history. It was decreed that the 
Benedictine houses of each ecclesiastical province should hence- 
forth l>e federated for the purposes^ of mutual help and the 
maintenance ot discipline, and that for these ends the abbots 
should every third year meet in a provincial chapter (or synod), 
in order to pass laws binding on all and to appoint visitors who, 
in addition to the bishops, should canonically visit the monasteries 
and report on their condition in spirituals and temporals to the 
ensuing chapter. The I'.nglish monks took the lead in carrying 
out this legislation, oitd in 1 218 the first chapter of the province of 
Canterburv’ was held at Oxford, and up to the dissolution under 


Henry VIII. the triennial chapters took place with wonderful 
regularity. Fitful attempts were made elsewhere to carry out the 
decrees, and in 1336 Benedict Xll. by the bull Bmedictina tried 
to give further development to the system and to secure its 
general observance. The organization of the Benedictine houses 
into provinces or chapters under this legislation interfered in the 
least possible degree with the Benedictine tradition of mutual 
independence of the houses ; the provinces were loose federations 
of autonomous houses, the legislative power of the chapter and 
the canonical visitations being the only forms of external interfer- 
ence. The English Benedictines never advanced farthp along 
the |)ath of centralization ; up to their destruction this polity 
remained in operation among them, and proved itself by its 
results to be well adapted to the conditions of the Benedictine 
Rule and life. 

In other lands things did not on the whole go so well, and 
many causes at work during the later middle ages tended 
to bring about relaxation in the Benedictine houses ; above all 
the vicious system of commendatory abbots, rife everywhere 
except in England. And so in the period of the reforming 
councils of Constance and Basel the state of the religious orders 
was seriously taken in Jiand, and in response to the public demand 
for reforming the Church “ in head and members,” reform 
movements were set on foot, as among others, so among the 
lienedictines of various parts of Europe. These movements 
issued in the congregational system which is the present polity 
among Benedictines. In the German lands, where the most 
typical congregation was the Bursfeld Union (1446), which 
finally embraced over 100 monasteries throughout Germany, 
the system was kept on the lines of the Lateran decree and 
the bull Benrdictifia, and received only some further develop- 
ments in the direction of greater organization ; but in Italy 
the congregation of S. Justina at Padua (1421), afterwards 
called the Cassincse, departed altogether from the old lines, 
setting up a highly centralized government, after the model 
of the Italian republics, whereby the autonomy of the monas- 
teries was destroyed, and they were subjected to the authority 
of a central governing board. With various modifications or 
restrictions this latter system was imported into all the Latin 
lands, into Spain and Portugal, and thence into Brazil, and 
into l^rraine and France, where the celebrated congregation 
of St Maur (see Maurists) was formed early in the 17th century. 
During this century tlie Benedictine liouscs in man)' parts of 
Catholic Europe united themselves into congregations, usually 
characterized by an austerity that was due to the Tridentinc 
reform movement. 

In JCngland the Benedictines had, from every point of view, 
flourished exceedingly. At the time of the Dissolution there 
were nearly 300 Black Benedictine houses, great and small, 
men and women, including most of the chief religious houses 
of the land (for lists see tables and maps in Gasquet’s English 
Monastic Life, and Catholic Dictionary, art. “ Benedictines ”). 
It is now hardly necessar>' to say that the grave charges brought 
against the monks are no longer credited by serious historians 
(Ciasquet, Henry VIIL and the Monasteries] J. Gairdner, 
Prefaces to the relevant ^'olumes of Calendars of State Papers 
of Henry VIIL), In Mary's reign some of the surviving monks 
were brought together, and Westminster Abbey was restored. 
Of the monks professed there during this momentary revival, 
one, Sigebert Buckley, lived on into the reign of James I. ; and 
being the only survivor of the Benedictines of England, he 
in 1607 invested with the English habit and affiliated to West- 
minster Abbey and to the English congregation two English 
priests, already Benedictines in the Italian congregation. By 
this act the old English Benedictine line was perpetuated ; 
and in 1619 a numljer of English monks professed in Spain w^ere 
aggregated by pontifical act to these representatives of the old 
English Benedictines, and thus was constituted the present 
English Benedictine congregation. Three or four monasteries 
of the revived English Benedictines were established on the 
continent at the b^inning of the 17th century, and remained 
there till driven back to England by the French Revolution. 
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The Reformation and the religious wars spread havoc among 
the Benedictines in many parts of northern ICurope ; and as 
a consequence, in part of the rule of Joseph 11 . of Austria, 
in part of the French Revolution, nearly every Benedictine 
monastery in Europe was suppressed — it is said that in the 
early years of the 19th century scarcely thirty in all survived. 
But the latter half of the rentur)' witnessed a series of remark- 
able revivals, and first in Bavaria, under the influence of Louis I. 
The French congregation (which docs not enjoy continuity with 
the Maurists) was inaugurated by Dom Gueranger in 1833, and 
the Cierman congregation of Beuron in 1863. 7 wo vigorous 
congregations have arisen in the Uniteil States. These are 
all new creations since 1830. In Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
Brazil only a few monasteries survive the various rcN olutions, 
and in a crippled state ; but signs are not wanting of renewed 
life : St Benedict\s own monasteries of Siibiaco and Monte 
Cassino are relatively flourishing. In Austria, Hungary and 
Switzerland there are .some thirty great abbeys, most of which 
ha\'e liad a continued existence since the middle ages. 7 'lie 
English congregation is composed of three large abbeys (Down- 
side, Ampleforth and Woolhampton), a cathedral priory (Here- 
ford) and a nunnery (Stanbrook Abbey, Won‘ester) : there 
are besides in England three or four abbeys belonging to foreign 
congregations, and several nunneries subject to th(5 bishops. 
Each congregation has its president, who is merely a president, 
with limited powers, and not a general superior like the 
Provincials of other orders ; so that the primitive llcnedictine 
principle of each monastery l)eing self-contained and autono- 
mous is preserved. Similarly each congregation is independent 
and self-governing, there being no siifjcrior-general or central 
authority, as in other orders. Leo Xlll. established an inter- 
national Benedictine ('ollege in Rome for theological studies, 
and conferred on its abbot the title of Abl)ot Primate,’' wdth 
pn;cedence among Black Monk abbots. He is only primus 
inter par 's, and exercises no kind of superiority ()vcr the 
other abbots or (‘ongregations. Thus the Benedictine polity 
may be described as a number of autonomous federations 
of autonomous monasteries. 'I'he individual monks, too, belong 
not to the order or the ('ongregation, but each to the monastery 
in which he became a monk. The chief extenud work of the 
Benedictines at the present day is .secondary education ; th<‘re 
are 1 14 secondary schools or <^ymnasia attached to the abbeys, 
wherein the monks teach over 12,000 boys; and many of 
the nunneries have girls’ .schools. In certain ('ountries (among 
them England) where there is a dearth of secular fjriests, Bene- 
dictines undertake })arochiiil W7)rl;. 

'I'he statistics of the order (np.s) sho\v that of Black Bene- 
dictines there are over 4000 chfnr-mouks and nearly 2000 
lay brothers —figures that have more than doul)led since 18S0. 
If the Cistercians and les.ser ofTshoots of the order be added, 
the sum total of choir-monks and lay brothers exceeds 11,000. 

Tn conclusi()n a w'ord must be said on the Benedictine nuns. 
P'rom the beginning the number of womf*n living the Ben<*dicline 
life has not fallen far short of that of the nu ii. St Gregory 
describes St B(uiedict'.‘> sister Scholostica as a nun (sanriimonialis), 
and she is looked upon as the foundress of Benedictine nuns. 
As the institute spread to other lands nunneries arose on all 
sides, and nowhere were the Benedictine nuns more numerous 
or more rcmarkalile than in England, from Saxon times to the 
Reformation. A strong type of wfimanhood is revealed in the 
corresfiondence of St Jioniface wdth various Saxon Benexiictine 
nuns, some in England and some who accompanied him to the 
continent and there established great convents. In the early 
times the Benedictine nuns were not strictly enclosed, and 
could, when occasion called for it, freely go out <if their convxnt 
walls to perform any special work : on the other hand, they did 
not resemble the modern active congregations of women, 
whose ordinary work lies outside the convent. It has to 
be said that in the course of the middle ages, especially the 
later middle ages, grave disorders arose in many convents ; 
and this doubtless led, in the reform movements initiated by 
the councils of Constance and Basel, and later of Trent, to the 
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introduction of strict em losure in Benedictine convents, which 
now is the almost universal practice. At the present day 
there arc of Black Benedictine nuns 262 convents with 7000 
nuns, the large majority being directly subject to the diocesan 
bishops ; if the Cistercians and others be included, there are 
387 convents with nearly 11,000 nuns. In England tliere are 
a dozen Benedictine nunneries. 

Acthorities. — The chief j-erural anlhoiitv for Benedictine 
history up to the middle ol the ulh ceiitiirv is Mabillon’s Amtaies, 
in 6 vols. lolio ; for the later period no such gi neral work exists, but 
the various countries, congregations or evt'n abhevs have to be taken 
separately. Montalemberl’s Monks of the U r,'./ gives the early 
history very lully ; the later liistory, to the beijinning of the iSlh 
century, may be found in llelyot. Jlist. drs ordres rcltf^ieux, v. aud 
vi. (1702). A useful sketch, wUli refenaues to the best literature, 
is in Max lleinibiicher. (hden iwd Kon^hcfiotum u i. §§ 17- 

28; sec also tiu* artieh* Beiiedietinerorilen ” in Wetzer u. Welter, 
Kirrhetilevicoii (2nd ed.). and “ Beiiedikt von Nin.si.i unci der 
Benediktinerorden/’ in Herzog Hanck, RealciuxUofHuiie (3rd ed.). 
For England see Rthelred 'J'annton. iJlark Monks (181)7) ; 

and for the modern history (loHi (‘enlnry) the series entitled 

Siiccisa Virescil *' in tlie hoirnsidr Rrrirw, 1880 onwards, by 
J. G. Dolan. On the iiiium’ spirit and working of the institute see 
F. A. (iastpiei. Sketch of Monastic Consiitiitional Hisioiv (being the 
preface to the 2nd ed., i8<)5, ol the trans. of Monlaleinbert) and 
I'.nfilish Monastic IJfe (i*>c>4) ; and Newman’s two es.says on the 
BemuUctines, among the Uisioriial Sketihcs. On Benedictine 
nuns much will bt‘ found in the above-mentioned authorities, and 
also in Lina ICckenstein, W onutn in Atonastuism (1800). On Bene- 
dictines and the Arts see F. Jl. Kraus, Gcsihiihte dei i ltu%tlu hen 
Kunst (Freiburg i-B., i8<)b T8t>7). (Ji. ('. B.) 

BENEDICTION (Lat. henetlielio^ from beneifieere, to bless), 
generally, the utterance of a blessing or tif a devout wish for the 
pros}K*rity and happiness of a person or cnterfirise. In the usage 
of the (atholic Church, both JCast and West, though the bene- 
diction as defined above has its place as lietw^een one (Christian 
and another, it has also a spet ial place in the sacramental .system 
in virtue of thi* special powers of Idessing \ estccl in the priesthood. 
Sacerdotal benedictions arc not indeed sa(Taments — means of 
grace ordained by (‘hrist hirnsidf. Imt sacramenbds {sacra-- 
fnenta minora) ordained by the authority of thi* (.'hurcli and 
exercised by the priests, as the plenipotentiaries of God, in virtue 
of the powens conferred on them at their ordination ; “ that 
whatever they bless may be blc.sscd, and whatevt'i* they con- 
.sccrate may be consecralcfl.” The power to bless in Ihi.s 
ecclesiastical sense is reserved to priests alone ; the ble.ssing of 
the paschal candle on Holy Saturday by the deacon being the 
one exception that proves the rule, for he uses for the purpose 
grains of incense previously ble.s.sed by the priest at the altar. 
But though by somt* the benediction has tlius been brought into 
connexion with the supreme means of grace, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, the blessing does not in itself confer grace and floes not act 
on its recipients ex opere operato. It must not be siipfiosed, 
however, that the Catholic idea of a sacerilotal lilcssing lias any- 
thing of the vague charai ter a.ssocialed with a hencdiction by 
Protestants. Both by C atholics and In Protestants blessings may 
be applied to things inanimate as well as animate ; but while 
in the reformed C'hurrhes this involves no more than an appeal 
to God for a special blessing, or a solemn “setting apart” of 
persons or objects for sacred purjxises, in the C'atliolic idea it 
implies a special power, conferred by Gofl, of the priests over 
the invisible fon'es of evil. Jl tlms slanfis in the closest relation 
to tlie rite of exorcism, of which it is the complement. . 

Acconling to Calhulie doctrine, the fall involved the subjec- 
tion, not only fif man, but of all things animate and inanimate, 
to the influence of evil spirits ; in .support of which St Paul’s 
epistles to the Romans (viii.) and tf) Timothy (1 'Pirn. iv. 4-5) 
are quoted. 'Phis belief is, of course, not specifically Chri.slian ; 
it has been hold at all times and everywhere by men of the most 
various races and creed.s ; anfl, if there be any validity in the 
contention that that is true which has been held semper, nbique^ 
el ah omnibus, no fact is better established. In general it may 
be said, then, that w'hereas exorcism is pra(tis(;d in order to 
cast out devils already in possession, bcneflif.lif»n is the formula 
by which they are prevented from entf;ring in. Protestants 
have condemned these formulae as so miu h magic, ami in this 
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modem science tends to agree with them ; but to orthodox 
Protestants at least Catholics have a perfect right to reply that, 
in taking this line, they are but repeating the accusation brought 
by the Pharisees against Christ, viz. that he cast out devils 
** by Beelzebub, prince of the devils,” 

Though, however, the discomfiture of malignant spirits still 
plays an important part in the Catholic doctrine of benedictions, 
this has on the whole tended to become subordinated to other 
benefits. This is but natural ; for, though the progress of 
knowledge has not disproved the existence of devils, it has 
greatly limited the supposed range of their activities. According 
to Father Patrick Morrisroe, dean and professor of liturgy at 
Maynooth, the efficacy of benedictioas is fourfold : (i) the 
excitation of pious emotions and affections of the heart, and by 
their means the remission of venial sins and of the temporal punish- 
ments due for these ; (2) freedom from the power of evil spirits ; 
(3) preservation and restoration of bodily health ; (4) various 
other benefits, temporal and spiritual. Benedictions, moreover, 
are twofold : (a) invocalivc, t.c. those invoking the divine 

benignity for persons and things without changing their con- 
dition, rhildnm or food ; (h) constitutive, z.r. those which 
give to persons or things an indelible religious character, i.e, 
monks and nuns, or the furniture of the altar. The second of 
these brings the act of I)cnu(liction into contact with the principle 
of consecration (^.w.) ; for by the formal blessing l)y the duly 
constituted authority persons, places and things are consecrated, 
7>. reserved to sacred uses and preserved from the contaminating 
influence of evil spirits. 'Ehus graveyards an^ consecrated, i.c. 
solemnly blessed in order that the powers ot evil may not disturb 
the bodies of the faithful departed ; thus, too, tlu* blessing of 
bells gives them a special power against evil demons. 

Though tluj giving of f»lessings as a sacerdotal function is 
proper to the wliole order ot priests, particular benedictions 
have, by ec'clesiasticMl niillKirity, been reserved for the bishoj)s, 
who may, however, delcjgalo some of them ; i.e, the benediction 
of abbots, ot priests at their ordmation, of virgins taking the veil, 
of churches, (Tmcleries, oratories, and <»f all articles for use in 
connexion with the altar (chalices, patens, vestments, iSrc.), of 
military colours, of soldiers and of their arms. 1'he holy oil is 
also blessed by bishops in the Roman (atliolic ( hurch : in the 
(ireek Church, on the other hatid, the oil for the chrism at baptism 
is blessed by the pri(?sl . To the pope alone is n-served the blessing 
of the pallium, the golden rose,the*‘ Agnus-1 )ei ” and royal swords ; 
he alone, too, cun issue blessings that involve some clays' indul- 
gence. The ceremonies prescribed tor the various benedic'tions 
are set forth in tlie Rituale Romanum (tit. viii.). In general it 
is laid down (cap. i.) that the priest, in benedictions (»utside the 
Mass, shall be vestc'd in surplice and stole, and shall give the 
blessing standing and bare headed, (ertain prayers are said 
before each henediction, after whic-h he .sprinkles the person or 
thing to be Idessful w'ith holy water and, where ]>rescrilx'd, censes 
them. He is attended by a minister with a vase of holy w'ater, 
an asperpllum and a copy of the Riluale <)r missal. In all t)enc- 
dictions the sign of the cross is made. In the blessing of the holy 
\viit(T (cap. ii.), the es.sential instrument of all bcneclictions, the 
object is clearly to establish its potency against evil spirits. 
First the “ creature ol salt ” is exorcized, “ that . . . thou 
mayesl be to all who take thee health of IkhIv and .soul : that 
whcri'ver thou art sprinkled every phanta.^'V and \vicke<lncss and 
wile of tliabolic deceit may flee and leave that place, and every 
unclean spirit ” : a prayer to Clml for the blessing of the salt 
follow.s ; then the/* creature of water ” is exorcizerl, “ that thou 
mayest Ixv'ome exordzerl water for the purpose of putting to 
flight every power of the enemy, that thou mayest avail to uproot 
and expel this enemy with all his af)ostnte angels, by the virtue 
of the same our Jesus ('hrist, «S:c.” : and again a prayer 

to ('rod follows that the water may “ Ixjcome a creature in the 
service of His mysteries, for the driving out ot demons, ^irc.” 
In the formulae of blessings that follow, the special efficaev* 
against devils is implied by the aspersion with holy water ; the 
benedictions themselves are usually merely in vocative of the 
divine protection or assistance, though, e.g., in the form for 


blessing sick animals the priest prays that “ all diabolic power in 
them may be destroyed, and that they may be ill no longer.” It 
is to be remarked that the “ laying on of hands,” which in the Old 
and the New Testament alike is the usual “ form ” of blessing, is not 
used in liturgical benedictions, the priest being directed merely 
to extend his right Imnd towards the person to be blessed. The 
appendix de Benedtetionibus to the Rituale Romanum contains 
formulae, often of much simple beauty, for blessing all manner of 
persons and things, from the congregation as a whole and sick 
men and women, to railways, ships, blast-fumaccs, lime-kilns, 
articles of food, medicine and medical bandages and all manner 
of domestic animals. 

Tlie Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, commonly called 
simply “ Benediction ” (Fr. salut, (ler. Segen), is one of the 
most popular of the services of the Roman Qitholic Church. It 
is usually held in the afternoon or evening, sometimes at the 
conclusion of Vespers, Compline or the Stations of tlie Cross, 
and consists in the singing of certain hymns and canticles, more 
particularly the 0 salufaris hostia and the Tantum ergo, before 
the ho.st, which is expo.sed on the altiir in a monstrance and 
surrounded by not less than ten lighted candles. Often litanies 
and hymns to the Virgin are added. At the conclusion the priest, 
his shoulders wrapped in the humeral veil, takes the monstrance 
and witli it makes the sign of the cross over the kneeling con- 
gregation, whence the name Benediction. The service, the details 
of which var>^ in different countries, is of comparatively modern 
origin. Bather I'hurston traces it to a combination in the i6th 
and 17th centuries of customs that had their origin in the 13th, 
ue, certain gild services in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the growing habit, resulting naturally from the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, of ascribing a supreme virtue to the act ol 
looking on the Holy Sacrament. 

In the reformed Churches the word “ benediction ” is techni- 
cally confined to th(* l)lessing with which the priest or minister 
(lismj.sscs the congregation at the close of the service. 

See thc‘ article " Benecliktiotieu,” by E. C. Achelis in llerzo^^- 
Hauck. Realemvklopaciie i8<)7) ; The Catholic EikxlIo- 

paedta (U>mlon and New Yoik, nyoB) s. '* Blessmg,” by K Momsroe, 
and “ Benedict ion of the Blessed Sacrament,” by llerbcx'i Thurston, 
S.J. ; in all of w Inch further authorities aie cited. 

BENEDICTUS, the hymn of Zacharias (Luke i. 68 S(|q.), so 
called from the opening word of the Latin version. The hymn 
has been used in (.'hristian worshiji since at least the gth century, 
and w^as adopted into the Anglican Order of Morning Prayer from 
the Roman .service of matin-lauds. In the Prayer-Book of 1549 
there was no alternative to the Bcnedicius ; it was to be used 
‘* throughout the whole year.” In 1552 the Jubilate was inserted 
without any restriction as to how often it should take the place of 
the Bcnedictus, Such restriction is clearly implied in the words 
“ except when that (Benedictus) shall happen to be read in the 
clmpter for the day, or for the (iospel on Saint John Baplist’.s 
day,” which were in.serted in 1662. The rubric of 1532 had this 
curious wording : “ And after the Second Lesson shall be used 
and said, Benedictus in Buiglish, as followeth.” 

The name is also given to a part of the Roman C'atholic mass 
service beginning Benedictus qui venit, 

BENEDICTUS ABBAS (d. 1104), abbot of Peterborough, wh(>s<‘ 
name is accidentally connected with the Gesta Henrici Regis 
Secumli, one of the most valuable of English 12th-century 
chronicles. He first makes his appearance in 1174, as the 
chancellor of Archbishop Richard, the successor of Becket in 
the primacy. In 1175 Benedictus bex^ame prior of Holy Trinity, 
(antcrbiiry ; in 1177 he received from Henr\' TI. the abbacy of 
Peterborough, which he held until his deatli. As abbot he 
distinguished him.self by his activity in building, in administering 
the finances of his house and in collecting a library. He is 
described in ihe Ckronicon Petroburgense as “blessed both in name 
and deed.” He belonged to the circle of Becket’s admirers, and 
wrote two works dealing with the martyrdom and the miracles of 
his hero. Fragments of the former work have come dowm to us 
in the compilation known as the Quadrilogus, which is printed in 
the fourth volume of J . C. Robertson’s Materials fttr the History 
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of Thomas Bechet (Rolls series) j riie miracles are extant in their 
entirety, and are printed in the second volume of the satne 
collection. Benedictus has been credited with the authorship 
of the Gesta Henrici on the ground that his name appears in tl^ 
title of the oldest manuscript. We have, however, conclusive 
evidence that Benedictus merely caused this work to be tran- 
scribed for the Peterborough library. It is only through the force 
of custom that the work is still occasionally cited under the name 
of Benedictus. The question of authorship has been discussed 
by Sir T. D. Hardy, Bishop Stubbs and Professor Liebermann ; 
lint the results of the discussion are negative. Stubbs conjectur- 
ally identified the first part of the Gesta (1170-1177) with the 
].ther Tricolumnis, a register of contemporary events kept by 
Richard Fitz Neal (q.v,), the treasurer of Henry II. and author of 
the Dialogus de Scaccario ; the latter part (1177-1192) was by 
the same authority ascribed to Roger of Hoveden, who makes 
large use of the Gesta in his own chronicle, copying them with 
few alterations beyond the addition of some documents. This 
theory, so far as concerns the /Jber Truolunmis, is rejected by 
Liebermann and the most recent editors of the Dialogus (A. 
Hughes, C. ( 1 . Crump and C. Johnson, Oxford, 1902). We can 
only .say that the Gesta are the work of a well-informed con- 
temporary^ who appears to have been closely connected with the 
court and is inclined on all occasions to take the side of Henr}* II. 
The author coniines himself to the external history of events, and 
his tont^ is strictly impersonal. He incorporates some official 
documents, and in many places obviously derives his information 
from others which he does not (juote. There is a break in his work 
at the year 1177, where the earliest manu.script ends ; but the 
reasons which have been given to prove that the authorship 
changes at this point are inconclusive. The work begins at 
('hristmas 1169, and concludes in 1192 ; it is thus in form a 
fragment, covering portions of the reign of Henry 11 . and 
Riciiard 1 . 

See W. Stubb.s' Gesta regis Jlenrui Sentndi lienedteti ahhatis 
(2 vols., Rolls .sfiios, 18O7), and particularly tht* ])U‘laco to the fir.st 
voUnne ; F. Liebermann in llinleitung j« d^•^l Dialogus de Sim tario 
(Gottingen, 1875); in Ostrnglische Geschii htsquellni (Hanover. 1802); 
and in Pertz’s Kfonumenta Gnwaniac Histonta, SirifJtoyes, vol. xxvii. 
pp. 82, ; also the uitroduclion to the Dialogus de Scaccario n\ 

the Oxford edition ol 1902. (H. W. C. D.) 

BENEDIX, JULIUS RODERICH (1811-1 873), Herman 
dramatist and librettist, was bom at Leipzig on the 21st of 
January i8t i , and was educated at the Thornasschule at Leipzig. 
He joined the stage in 1831, his first engagement being with the 
travelling company of H. E. Bethmann in Dessau, Ciiihen, 
Bernhurg and Meiningen. Suhsecjuently he was tenor in several 
theatres in Westphalia and on the Rhine, and became manager 
of the theatre at Wesel, where he produced a comedy, Das 
benwoste Haupt (1841), which met with great success. After an 
engagement in Cologne, he managed the new theatre at Elberfeld 
(1844-1845) and in 1849 was appointed teacher on the stjifl of 
the Rhenish school of music in ('ologne. In 1855 he was 
appointed intendant of the municipal tlicalre in Frankfort-on~ 
Alain, but retired in 1861, and died in l.«ipzig on the 26lh of 
September 1873. Benedix’s comedie.s, the scenes of which are 
mostly laid in upper middle-class life, still enjoy some popularity ; 
the best-known are : Dr Wespe\ Die Hochzeiisreise \ Der Vetter ; 
Das Gejdngfiis ; Das Lugen ; Kin Lustspiel ; Der Stdreulned ; 
Die Dinistboien ; Aschviihrbdcl ; Die zariliehen Verwandten. 
The chief characteristics of his farces are a clear plot and bright, 
easy and natural dialogue. Among his more serious works are : 
liiider aus dem Schauspuierleben (Leipzig, 1847) ; Der miindlirhe 
Vortrag (Leipzig, 1859 -1860) ; Das Wesen des deutschen Khythmus 
(Leipzig, 1862) and, posthumously, Die Shakespearomanie (1873), 
in which he attacks the extreme adoration of the Brili.sh poet. 

Bent'thx's Gcsaniinclte dramaiisohc Werke appt;arffl in 27 vols. 
(Leipzig, i84(>-i 875) ; a seleciion uiifler the title Volkslheaicr m 
20 vols. (Leipzig, 1882) ; and a collection of smaller comedies as 
Haustheatev in 2 vols. (loth wl., Leipzig, 1891); see Benedix’s 
autobiography in the Oartenlaube for 1871, 

BENEFICE (Lat. beneficium, lienefil), a term first applied 
under the Roman empire to portions of land, the u.sufruct of j 
which was granted by the emperors to their soldiers or others | 


for life, as a reward or beneficium for past services, and as a 
retainer for future services. A list of all such henefida was 
recorded in the Book of Benefices (Liber Benefidorum), which was 
kept by the principal registrar of benefices (Primiscrinius Bene- 
ficiorum). In imitation of the practice observed under the Roman 
empire, the term came to be applied under the feudal system 
to portions of land granted by a lord to his vassal for the main- 
tenance of the latter on condition of his rendering military 
service ; and such grants were originally for life only, and the 
land reverted to the lord on the death of tlic vassal. In a 
similar manner grants of land, or of the profits of land, appear 
to have been made by the bi.shops to their clergy for life, on the 
ground of some extraordinary merit on the part of the grantee, 
llic validity of such grants was first formally recognized by the 
council of Orleans, a.d. 511, which forbade, however, under any 
circumstances, the alienation from the bishoprics of any lands so 
granted. The next following council of Orleans, 533, broke in 
upon this principle, by dedaring that a bishop could not reclaim 
from his clergy any grants made to tliem \ry his predecessor, 
excepting in cases of misconduct. This innovation on the ancient 
practice was confirmed by the subsequent council of Lyons, 506, 
and from this period these grants ceased to be regarded as 
p<*rsonal, and their substance became annexed to the churches,— 
in other words, they were henceforth enjoyed jure tituli, and no 
longer jure personalia How and when the term bcneficia came 
to he applied to these episcopal grants is uncertain, but tiiey are 
designated by that term in a canon of the council of Mainz, 
813. 

'Fhe teim benefice, according to the canon law, implies always 
an ecdesuistical office, propter quod beneficium datur, but it does 
not always inipl)^ a cure of souls. It has been defined to be the 
right which a clerk lias to enjoy certain ecdesiaslical revenues 
on condition of discharging certain services prescribed by the 
canons, or by usage, or by the conditions under which Jiis office 
has been founded, 'fhese services might be those of a secular 
priest with cure of souls, or they might be those of a regular 
prie.st, a member of a religious order, without cure of souKs ; 
but in every case a benefice implied three things: (1) An 
obligation to discharge the duties of an office, whieJi is altogether 
spiritual ; (2) The right to enjoy the fruits attached to that 
office, which is the benefice itself ; (3) The Iniits themselves, 
W'hkh are the temporalities. By keeping these distinctions in 
view, the right of patronage in the case of secular benefices 
becomes inteiligilile, being in fact the right, which was originally 
vested in the donor of the temporalities, to present to th(‘ bishop 
a clerk to he admitted, il found fit by the bishop, to the office to 
w'hich (hose temporalities are annexed. Nomination or pr(*senta- 
tion on the part of the patron of the benefice is thus the first 
requisite in order that a clerk should become legally enlitleil 
to a benefice. 'Hie next rc(]uisite is that he should he admitted 
by the bishop as a fit person tor the spiritual office to w'liich the 
! Inmeficc is annexed, and the bishop is the judge* of the sufficienc} 
j of the clerk to be so afimitted. By the early eoristitiitiuns of the 
(’hurch of England a bishop W'us allowed a space ot two months 
to impure and inform himself of the suffici<*ncy ot every pie- 
sentee, but by the ninety-fifth of the canons of 1604 that interval 
has been al>ridg(*d to twenty-eight days, within which the bishof> 
I must admit or reject tht* clerk. Jf the ludiop rejects the clerk 
within that time he is liable to a duplrs querela in the eccle- 
siastical courts, or to a c/Hare iwpcdit in the common l.iw courts, 
and the bishop must then certify thti reasons of his refusal, 
in cases where the patron is himself a clerk in orders, and wishes 
to be admitted to the benefit'e, fie must proceed liy way of jictition 
j instead of by deed of presentation, reciting that tlie benefice* is 
in his own patronage, ami petitioning the bishop to examine 
him ami admit liim. Tpon the bishop having .satisfied himself 
of the sufficiency ol the clerk, he proceeds to institute him to the 
.spiritual office to whic h the Ixinefice is annexed, but before such 
institution tan take* place, the clerk is required to make a declara- 
tion of a.ssent fo the 'I’hirty-ninc Artides of Religion atul to the 
Book of (.omiTion Prayer according tn a form prescribed in tie* 
Clerical Subscription Act 1865, to make a declaration against 
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simony in accordance with that act, and to take and subscribe 
the oath of allegiance according to the form in the Promissory 
Oaths Act 1868. The bishop, by the act of institution, commits 
to the clerk the cure of souls attached to the office to which the 
benefice is annexed. In cases where the bishop himself is patron 
of the benefice, no presentation or petition is required to be 
tendered by the clerk, but the bishop having satisfied himself 
of the sufficiency of the clerk, collates him to the benefice and 
office. It is not necessary that the bishop himself should person- 
ally institute or collate a clerk ; he may issue a fiat to his vicar- 
general, or to a special commissary for that purpose. After the 
bishop or his commissary has instituted the presentee, he issues 
a mandate under seal, addressed to the archdeacon or some 
other neighbouring clcrgyrruin, authorizing him to induct tl»e 
clerk into his benefice,— in other words, to put him into legal 
possession of the tempomlities, which is done by some outward 
form, and for the most part by delivery of the bell-rope to 
the clerk, who thereupon tolls the bell. This form of induction 
is required to give the clerk a legal title to his bcneficium, 
although his admission to the office by institution is sufficient 
to vacate any other heneficc which he may already possess. 

by a decree of the Latoran council of 1215, which was en- 
forced in England, no clerk C4in hold two benefices with aire of 
souls, and if a beneficed clerk shall take a second benefice with 
cure of souls, he vacates i/Jso jacio his first benefice. Dispensa- 
tions, however, could be easily obtained from Rome, before the 
reformation of the ('hurch of England, to enable a clerk to hold 
several ecclesiastical dignities or beiKjfices at the same time, and 
by the Petcrpence, Dispensations, &c. Act 1534, the power to 
grant such dispensations, which had been exercised previously 
by the court of Rome, was transferred to the archbishop of 
C^intcrhury, certain ecclesiastical persons having been declared 
by a previous statute (1529) to be entitled to such dispensations. 
Tile system of pluralities carried with it, as a necessary con- 
se(|ucnce, systematic non-residence on the part of many incum- 
bents, and delegation of their spiritual duties in resfiect of tlieir 
cures of souls to iissistaiit curates. The evils attendant on this 
system were found to be so great that the Pluralities Act 1838 
was passed to aliridge the holding of benefices in plurality, 
and it was enacted that no person should hold under any 
circumstances more than two benefices, and this privilege 
was made subject to the n'stric tion that his benefices were 
within ten statute miles of each otlier. By the Pluralities Act 
1850, the restriction was further narrowed, so that no spiritual 
|)erson could hold two benefices except the churches of such 
benefices were within three miles of each other by the nearest 
road, and the annual value of one of such benefices did not 
exceed £100. By this statute the term benefax* is defined to 
mean benefice with cure of souls and no other, and therein to 
comprehend all parishes, perpetual curacies, donatives, endowed 
pulilic chapels, parochial chapelrics and chapelries or distric ts 
belonging or reputed to belong, or annexed or reputed to bo 
annexed, to any chiin'h or chapel. Tlie Pluralities Acts Amend- 
ment Act 1S85, however, enacted that, hy dispensation from th(j 
archbishop, two benefices could be held together, the churches 
of which are witliin four miles of each other, and the annual value 
of one of which does not exceed £200. 

All benefices except those under the clear annual value of £50 
pay their first fruits ((»ne year's profits) and tenths (of yearly 
profits) to Queen .\nne’s Bounty for tlie augmentation of the 
maintenance of the poorer clergy, 'rheir profits during vacation 
belong to the ntvxt incumbent. Tithe rent charge attached to a 
benefice is relieved from payment of one-half of the agricultural 
rates as.sessed thereon. Benefices may be exchanged by agree- 
ment betwixn incumbents with the consent of the <jrdinary, and 
they may, with the consent of the patron and ordinary, be united 
or dissolved after being united. They may also lie <'harged with 
the repayment of money laid out for their permanent advantage, 
a ;d be augmented wholly by the medium of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. 

A benefice is avoided or vacated - (1 ) by death ; (2) by resigna- 
t on, if the bishop is willing to accept the resignation : l)y the In- 


cumbents' Resignation Act 187 1, Amendment Act 1887, any clei^gy- 
man who has been an incumbent of one benefice continuously for 
seven years, and is incapacitated by permanent mental or bodily 
infirmities from fulfilling his duties, may, if the bishop thinks lit, 
have a commission appointed to consider the fitness of his 
resigning ; and if the commission report in favour of his resign- 
ing, he may, with the consent of the patron (or, if that is refused, 
with the consent of the archbishop) resign the cure of souls into 
the bishop’s hands, and have assigned to him, out of the benefice, 
a retiring-pension not exceeding one-third of its annual value, 
which is recoverable as a debt from his successor ; (3) by cession, 
upon the clerk being instituted to another benefice or some other 
preferment incompatible with it ; (4) by deprix ation and sentence 
of an ecclesiastical court ; under the Clergy Discipline Act 1892, 
an incumbent who has been convicted of offences against the law 
of bastardy, or against whom judgment has been given in a 
divorce or matrimonial cause, is deprived, and on being found 
guilty in the consistory court of immorality or ecclesiastical 
offences (not in respect of doctrine or ritual), he may be deprived 
or suspended or declared incapable of preferment ; (5) by act of 
law in consequence of simony ; (6) by default of the clerk in 
neglecting to read publicly in the church the Book of Common 
Pniycr, and to declare his assent thereto within two rnontlis after 
his induction, pursuant to an act of 1662. 

Sc*e aKt) Advowson ; GuiUE; Incomuent ; Vicar; also Philli- 
inoro, Judes. I.aw\ Cripps, Law of Chunk and Clerf*y. 

BENEFICIARY (from Lat. benefictum, a benefit), in law, one 
who holds a benefic e ; one who is beneficially entitled to, or 
interested in, property, t.e. entitled to it for his own benefit, and 
not merely holding it for others, as does an executor or trustee. 
In this latter sense it is nearly equivalent to cesttd que trust, a 
term which it is gradually superseding in modern law. 

BENEKE, FRIEDRICH EDUARD (1798-^1854), German 
psychologist, was born at Berlin on the 17th of February 1798, 
studied at the universities of Halle and Berlin, and served as a 
volunteer in the war of 1815. After studying theology under 
Sc'hkiiermacher and Dc Wette, he turned to pure philosophy, 
studying particularly English writers and the (lerman modifiers 
of Kantianism, such as Jacobi, J^Vics and .Scffiopcnhaucr. In 1820 
he puldished his Krkenntnisshhre, his Erfahruu^sseelenlehre als 
Gruiidlage alles Wissens, and his inaugural dissertation De Veris 
Philosophiae Imtiis. llis marked opposition to the philosophy 
of Hegel, then dominant in Berlin, was shown more clearly in the 
short tract, Neiic Crufidlr^urjff zur Metaphysik (1822), intended 
to Ik* the programme for his lectures as privat-docent, and in the 
able treatise, (trumllegung zur Physik (1822), written, in 

direct antagonism to Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics, to deduce 
ethical principles from a basis of empirical feeling. In 1822 his 
lec'tures were prohibited at Berlin, according to his own belief 
through the influenc'e of Hegel with the Prussian authorities, who 
also prevented him from obtaining a chair from the .Saxon 
goviTiiment. He retired to (iottingen, lectured there for some 
years, and was then allowed to return to Berlin. In 1832 he 
rec'eived an appointment as professor extraordinarius in the 
university, which he continued to hold till his death. On the 1st 
of March 1854 he disappeared, and more than two years later his 
remains were found in the canal near Charlottenburg. There was 
some suspicion that he had committed suicide in a fit of mental 
depression. 

The (lisl’nctive peculiarity of Beneke’s system consists, first, 
in the firmness with w'hich he maintained that in empirical 
psychology is to be found tfie basis of all philosophy ; and 
secondly, in his rigid treatment of mental phenomena by the 
genetic method. According to him, the perfected mind is a 
development from simple elements, and the first problem of 
philosophy is the determination of these elements and of the 
processes b\' which the development takes place. In his Neue 
Psychologie (essays iii., viii. and ix.), he defined his position with 
regard to his predecessors and contemporaries, and both there 
and in the introduction to his Lehrbuch signalized as the two great 
stages in the progress of psychology the negation of innate ideas 
by Locke, and of faculties, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
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term, by Herbart. The next step was his own ; he insisted tl^at 
psychology must be treated as one of the natural sciences. As is 
the case with them, its content is given by experience alone, and 
differs from theirs only in being the object of the internal as 
opposed to the extern^ sense. But by this Bcneke in no wise 
meant a psychology founded on physiology. These two sciences, 
in his opinion, had quite distinct provinces and gave no mutual 
assistance. Just as little help is to he expected from the science 
of the body as from mathematics and metaphysics, both of which 
had been pressed by Herbart into the service of psychology. The 
true method of study is that applied with so much success in the 
physical sciences — critical examination of the given experience, 
and referenceof it to ultimate causes, w'hich may not be themselves 
perceived, but are nevertheless hypotheses necessary to account 
for the facts. (See on method, Neue Psych., essay i.) 

Starting from the Iwt) asMunplioiis that lliorc is nothing, or at 
least no fomifcl product, innate in the nund, and that definite 
faculties do not original!)" exist, .and from the (.act that our minds 
nevertheless actually have a definite content and definite modes of 
action, Beiu'ke proceeds to state somewhat dogmatically his scien- 
tifically verifiable hypotheses as to the pnnntiv'e condition of the 
soul and the laws according to which it di’velops. Originally the 
soul is possessed of or is an imnusise variel >‘ ot powers, faculties or 
forces (concc'ptions which Heneke, in opposition to llerbarl, holds to 
be metaphysically justifiable), differing Irom one another onlv in 
ten acity, vivacity, receptivity and grouping. These ]irimitive ini- 
ni.'iterial forces, so closely united as to form but one being (c^ssence), 
acquire <lefiniteness or form through the action upon tliem of stimuli 
or excitants from the outer world. This action of external impres- 
sions which are appropriated by the internal jiowers is the first 
fundamental process in the genesis ol the completed mind. If the 
union of impression and faculty be sufficiently strong, consciousiu'ss 
(not sc//-consciousness) arises, and dc*finite sensations and pt^rceptions 
begin to b<‘ formed. These primitive sensations, however, .are not 
to 1 h* identified with the sen.sations ol the sjiecial senses, for each of 
these senses is a system of many poweis which have grown into a 
definite unity, ha\e been e<lucated by experiiuice. From ordinary 
exp<*ricnce it must b<' concluded that a second tundamental process 
is incessantly going on, viz. tin* lormation of new jiowers, which 
takes place principally tluring sleep, 'flu* third and most important 
process results from the fact that tin* combination betwetm stimulus 
and power may be weak or strong; if weak, then the two elements 
are siid to Ik? movable, and thi'y may tlow over from one to another 
of the already formed ])syc!iical pro<bicts. Any formed faculty 
does not cease to exist on the removal of its stimulus ; in virtue of 
its fundamental property, tenacity, it .sinks back as a trace {Spur) 
into unconsciousness, whence it may be recalled by the application 
to it of another simiulus. or by the attraction towards it of some 
of the movablt^ elements or newly fornieil original ]K)wers, Tlieso 
tnaces and tlie flowing ovc*r of the movable elements are the most 
important concejitions in Beneke's psychology ; by means of them 
he gives a rationale of reproduction and asscKiatkai, and strives to 
show th.'it all the formed faculties are simply developments from 
traces of earlier processes. Lastly, simikar forms, .-iccoiding to the 
degree of their similarity, attract one another or fend to form closer 
combinations. 

All psychical phenomena are ex])licable by the relation of impres- 
sion and power, .and by the flow of movable elements ; the whole 
process of mental development is nothing but the result of the action 
and interaction of tlic above simple laws. Tn general this growtii 
may be said to tjiko the direction of rendering more and more definite 
by repetition ami attraction of like to like the originally indefinite 
activities of the primary faculties. Thus the .sensations of the 
special senses are gr.aclualjy formed from the primary sensuous fei l 
ings {sinnliche F.mpfindun^en) ; concepts arc formed from intuitions 
of individuals by the attraction of the common elements, and 
the Cf>nsequent flow towards them of movable forms. Judgment is 
tlie springing into consciousness of a concept alongside of an in- 
tuition, or of a higher concept alongside of a lowt>r. Bisasomng is 
merely a more comyilex judgment. Nor arc there special faculties 
of judging or re.-isoning. The understanding is simply the ina,ss of 
concepts lying in the background of iincoirscioiisiiess, rcacly to be 
called up and to flow with force towards anything closely connected 
with them. Even memory is not a special faculty ; it is simply the 
fundamental pn)pt*rty of tenacity posse.ssivl by the original faculties. 
'Pht; very distinction between the great ckisses, Knowledge*, I*'c‘eling 
.'iiid Will, may be,r(*ferred to elementary ditferences in the original 
relations of faculty and impression. 

Tliis is th(' groundwork of fVnek('’s phihisophv. Tt sliould be 
carefully compared with the assfKriation yisycholo^y e>f modern 
British thinkers, most of whose results and processes will be found 
there worked into a coniprehensix'e system (see Assoc mtion tJF 
Idka.s). In logic, metaphysics and (‘iliics Beiieke's ^f>eculalions 
are naturally dependent on his jisychology. 

The special value of Btmeke’s works, as has beim already said, 
consists m the many sjjecimens of acute psychological analysis 
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scattered throughout them. As a complete explanation of psychical 
facts, the tlicory scM ins defective. The original hy]>otheses, peculiar 
to Beneke, on which the whole dejH*nds, are hastily assumed and 
rest on a clumsy mechanical metaphor. As is the case with all 
empirical theories of mental development, the higher categories 
or notions, which are appiire.uily shown to result from the .simple 
elements, arc really presup]>osed at every step, rarticiikirly iin- 
satistaclory is the account of consciousness, which is said to arise 
from th«5 union of im]iression and laciilty. The necessity of con- 
sciousness lor any meiildl action whatstH'ver is apparently granted, 
but the conditions involved iii it are never di.scuhi»ed or mentioned. 
The same defect appears in the account elliical jud;Mueiit ; no 
amount of empirical fact can ever yield tlie notion of absolut*' duly. 
His results have found acceptance mainly witli practical teachers. 
Undoubtedly his minute analysis ol Uiniieramnit and c.»ielul 
cxjiosition of the means whereby the young, imloruied mind m.iy be 
trained are of infinite value ; but the truth t)f many of his dortimes 
on these points lends no sujqiort to the fundamental hyjiotlu'ses, 
from which, indeed, they might be almost entirelv s<‘vered. 

Betieke was a most prolific writer, and besides the woiks mentioned 
above, piiblishtal huge treatises in the several tlej)aitmeiils of 
philosophy, both ))iiie mid as a])j>lied to edui aiion and ordinary 
life. A completi* list oi his writings will be found in the appendix 
to Uressler's edition of the Lehthuch der Psycholof>ie ah Naturwissrn- 
schaft The chief are:- Jhytholo^i&che Skiszen (i82.«>, 1B27) ; 

Lehrhuch der Psycholoftir (1832); Mctaphvsik uud Peli}:ionspJuln^ 
Sophie (1S40) ; Die ncuc Vsycholof^w ; Puigmatisthe Psy- 

chologic Oder Sedcnlehrc in dcr Amt'fndung auj dns i.ehen (1812). 

Among (ierman writers, who, though not jiroh'ssed followers of 
Beneke, have been largely influenced by him, may be mentioned 
Ueberweg and Karl Eortl.ige (1800-1881). In Engkirid, peiluqis, 
the only writi‘r who shows traces of acipiaint.iiuc witli his woiks 
is J. D. Moiell {luirod. to Mental Philosophy). The most eminent 
members of the school are J. CL Dresslt'r (whose licnekc oder Seelen- 
Ichre ah Naturwissensrhatt is an admirable exposition). Fried. Dittes 
and G. Kaue. The coinpendinin by the last-named author passed 
Ihrongli four cslitions in Geimany, and h.is been ti.insl.ited into 
F*n‘iich. Flemish and English, 'fiie English translatn'ii, Flcwnits 
of Psyihology (1871), gives a, lucid and succinct view ot the whole 
system. 

Among nn>re recent works on JJeneke an* O. FL Hinnim'l, Die 
V ntei nchtslehrc Henclus (Lt ijizig, 188*)) ; on his ethical Iheory, C*. 11 . 
'J*h. Kidin, Die SUtcnlehv P. P, Pnirhcs (18(12) ; Joh, Friedrich, 
7 ‘. /•'. Heneke (\Vie.sba(li*n, i8i)8, with biography and list oi works); 
Otto Grainzow, F. F. Henekes Lehen und Philos. (Hern, i8go, with 
full bibhograjihy) ; on his theory ol knowledge, H. Kenner, Henekes 
hrkenntmstlwone (llalle, 1902) ; on his metaphysics, Die Metaphvsik 
Henekes, by A. Wandschneider (Heihn, looj) ; Brandt, Heneke, 
the Man and His l*hilosophy (New York. 18115) ; Falckenberg, Hist, 
of Phil. (P-ng. trails., 18(15); and H. Hoffding, Hist, of Mod. J*hiL 
V(d. 11. (Eng. trails., Kiooj. (H. Ai>.) 

BENETT, ETHELDRED (177(1-1845), one of the earliest of 
Englisli women geologists, the second daughter of Thomas 
BencTt, of l yt House near Tishury, was born in 1776. ].4iler 
she rc.sided at Norton House, near VVarmin.slcr, in Wiltshire, 
and for more than a cjuarter of a century devoted herself to 
collecting und studying the fossils of her native county. She 
conlrihutcd A ('atalogue of the Organic Remains of the County 
of Wilts '' to Sir R. C. Hoare'.s County History, and a limited 
number of copies of this work were printed as a separate volume 
(1831) and jirivalely distributed. She died on the nth of 
January 1845. 

BENEVENTO, a town and arcliicjiiscopal see of Campania, 
July, capital of the province of Benevento, fio m. by rail and 
32 m. direct N.E. of Naples, situated on a hill 400 ft. above 
hca-levcl at the confluence of the Calore and Sahbato. Pop. 
(igoi) town, 17,227 ; commune, 24,137. It occupies the site of 
the ancient Jfeneventum, originally Malcvenlum or MaluenUim, 
supposed in the imperial period to have been founded by I)io- 
medes. It was the chief town of the .Saninitos, who took refuge 
here after their defeat by the Koinans in 314 B.c. It appears not 
to have fallen into the hands of the latter until Pyrrhus’s ah.scnc e 
in Sicily, hut served them as a base of operations in the la.vt 
campaign against him in 275 n.c. A Latin colony was plained 
there in 268 b.c., and it was then that the name was I’haiigi d for 
the sake of the omen, and probably then that the \ ia Appia was 
extended from ('apua to Beneventnm. It remained in the hands 
of the Romans during both the Punic and the Soi lal \\ar.s, and 
wiis a fortress of importance to them. 'I’hc positaui is strong, 
being protected by the two rivers mcntioied, anfl the medieval 
fortifications, which are nearly 2 m. in I(‘ngth, probably follow 
the ancient line, which was razed to iht; ground by Totila in 
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A.D. 54a. After the Social War it became a municipium and 
under Augustus a cobny. Being a meeting point of six main 
roads/ it was much visited by travellers. Its importance is 
vouched for by the many remains of antiquity which it possesses, 
of which the most famous is the triumphal arch erected in honour 
of Trajan by the senate and people of Rome in a.d. 114, with 
important reliefs relating to its history (E. Petersen in 
Romische Mitteilungen^ *^92, 241 ; A. von Domaszewzki in 
Jahreshefte desOsterreich. archdohgischen Instiiuts, ii., 1899, 173). 
There are also considerable remains of the ancient theatre, a 
large cryptoporticus 197 ft. long known as the ruins of Santi 
Quaranta, and probably an emporium (according to Meomartini, 
the portion preserved is only a fraction of the whole, which once 
measured 1791 ft. in length) anrJ an ancient brick arch (called 
the Arco del Sacramento), while below Uie town is tlie Ponte 
Lebroso, a bridge of the Via Appia over the Sabbato, and along 
the road to Avcllino are remains of thermae. Many inscriptions 
and ancient fragments may be seen built into the houses ; in 
front of the Madonna delle Grazie is a bull in red Egyptian 
granite, and in the Piazza Papiniano the fragments of two 
IC^yptian obelisks erected in a.d. 88 in front of the temple of 
Isis in honour of Domitian. In 1903 the foundations of this 
temple were discovered close to the Arch of Trajan, and many 
fragments of fine sculptures in both the Egyptian and the 
Greco-Roman style belonging to it were found. They had 
apparently been used as the foundation of a portion of the city 
wall, reconstructed in a.d. 663 under the fear of an attack by 
Gonstans, the Byzantine emperor, the temple having Iwen 
destroyed under the influence of the bishop, St Barba t us, to 
provide the necessary material (A. Meomartini, O. Manicchi 
and L. Savignoni in Noiizie degli Scaviy 1904, 107 sqq-)- 
long after it had been sacked by IVitila B(*neveiito became the 
seat of a powerful Lombard duchy and continued to l^e inde- 
pendent until 1053, when the emperor Henry III. ceded it to 
Leo IX. in exchange for the bishopric of Bamberg ; and it 
continued to be a papal possession until 1806, when Napoleon 
granted it to lalleyrand with the title of prince. In 1815 it 
returned to the papacy, but was united to Italy in i860. Manfred 
lost his life in i;i()6 in battle with Charles of Anjou not far from 
the town. Much damage has been done by earthquakes from 
time to time. The church of S. Sofia, a circular edifice of aliout ! 
760, now modernized, the roof of which is supported by six 
ancient ('olumns, is a relic of the Lombard period ; it has a fine 
cloister of the 12th centur>' construi ted in part of fragments of 
earlier buildings ; while the cathedral witli its fine arcaded 
facade and incomplete square campanile (U^un in i27(>) dates 
from the gth century and was rebuilt in 1114. The bronze doors, 
adorned with Ixis-reliefs, are good ; they may belong to the 
beginning of the 13th century. The interior is in the form of a 
basilica, the double aisles being borne by ancient columns, and 
contains atnlwnes and a candelabrum of 1311. the former resting 
on columns su]>porled by lions, and ilecoraletl with reliefs and 
coloured marble mosaic. The castle at the liighest point of the 
town was erticted in tlie 14th century. 

Bent'vento is a .station on the railway from Naples to Foggia, 
and has branch lines to Campobasso and to Avcllino. 

Sor* A. Mtnmiartini, etpe.Tt d'A ttrdi y>V«f (BcMicvurito. 
i8y»>) : ‘ 1 ‘. Ashby, Ue I'tcoU ftan^insc, 41 O. (T. As.) 

BENEVOLENCE (Lai. henr, well, and volaiSy wishing), a term 
for an act of kindness, or a gift of money, or goods, but used in a 
special sense to indicate sums of money, disguised as gifts, w'hich 
were extorted by ^various ICnglish kings from their subjects, 
witliout consent of parliament. Among the numerous methods 
wliich have been adopted by sovereigns evoi N’ where to obtain 
support from their people, that of demanding gifts has frequently 
found a place, and consequently it is the word and not the method 
which is peculiar to English history. Edward II. and Richard II. 

‘ Tlicst' were (1) th<‘ ^woUm^ation of the Via Apjaa fmin ('aj>ua. 
(j) its continuation to rarentuni and Brundi.siuin. of whicli tlicre 
were two tlilleiviit hiit-s U'iwovii Bencveiitum and Aquilonia at 
ditlctx-iit dates (se<* AreiA. Vi\), (3) tlie \'ia Trauma to Brundisiuni 
by Herdoniae. {4) the road to Tolesia an«i Aesernia, {5) the road 
to Aesernia by Bovianum, ((>) the road to Alx^Uinum and Salcrnuni. 


had obtained funds by resorting to forced loans, a practice which 
was probably not unusual in earlier times. Edws^d IV., however, 
discarded even the pretence of repayment, and in 1473 fl'® word 
befievolence was first used with reference to a royal demand for a 
gift. Edward was vety successful in these efforts, and as they 
only concerned a limited number of persons he did not incur 
serious unpopularity. But when Richard HI. sought to emulate 
his brother's example, protests were made which led to the 
passing of an act of parliament in 1484 abolishing benevolences 
as “ new and unlawful inventions.” About the same time the 
Chronicle of Croyland referred to a benevolence as a “ nova et 
inaudita impositio muneris ut per benevolentiam quilibet daret 
id quod vellet, immo verius quod noUet.” In spite of this act 
Richard demanded a further benevolence; but it was Henry VI 1 . 
who made the most extensive use of this system. In 1491 he sent 
out commissioners to obtain gifts of money, and in 1496 an act 
of parliament enforced payment of the sums promised on this 
occasion under penalty of imprisonment. Henry's chancellor, 
Cardinal Morton, ardibishop of Canterbury, was the traditional 
author of a method of raising money by benevolences known as 
“ Morton's Fork.” If a mah lived economically, it was reasoned 
he was saving money and could afford a present for the king. If, 
on the contrary, he lived sumptuously, he was evidently wealthy 
and could likewise afford a gift. Henry VIL obtained consider- 
able sums of money in this manner ; and in 1545 Henry VIII. 
demanded a loving contribution ” from all who possessed lands 
worth not less than forty shillings a year, or chattels to the value 
of £15 ; and those who refused to make payment were summoned 
before the privy council and punished. Elizabeth took loans 
whicli were often repaid ; and in 1614 James I. ordered the 
sheriffs and magistrates in each county and borough to collect a 
general benevolence from all persons of ability, and with some 
ciifficulty about £40,000 was collected. Four counties had, how- 
ever, distinguished themselves liy protests against this demand, 
and the act of Richard HI. had been cited by various objectors. 
Representatives from the four counties were accordinglj’ called 
before the privy council, where Sir E^dward (oke defended the 
action of the king, quoted the Tudor precedents and urged that 
the act of 1484 was to prevent exactions, not voluntary gifts such 
as James had requested. Subsequently Oliver St John vras fined 
and imprisoned for making a violent protest against the bene- 
volence, and on the occasion of his trial Sir Francis Bacon defended 
the request for money as voluntary. Tn 161 5 an attempt to exact 
a benevolence in Ireland failed, and in 1620 it was decided to 
demand one for the defence of the Palatinate, (’ircular letters 
were sent out, punishments were inflicted, but many excuses were 
made and only about £34,000 was contributed. In 1621 a further 
attempt was made, judges of assize and others were ordered to 
press for contributions, and wealthy men were called before the 
privy council and asked to name a sum at which to be rated. 
About £88,000 was thus raised, and in 1622 William Fiennes, ist 
Viscount Saye and Sele, w'as imprisoned for six months for 
protesting. This was the last time benevolences were actually 
collected, although in 1622 and 1625 it w'as proposed to raise 
money in this manner. Jn 1633 Charles I. consented to collect 
a benevolence for the recovery of the Palatinate for Charles 
lAuiis, the son of his sister Elizabeth, but no further steps were 
taken to ( arry out the project. 

See W. StiiijlK, Coti fit ttut 1011 III Hisfoty of Fuf^laud, vnl. iii. (Oxford, 
1805) ; H Halfain, Constitutu^uul History of F.nahnul, vol. i. (f-ondon, 

I E- Taswcll-Langmcad, Fn^lish Cmstitutioual History 
(Li>ndon, 1890) ; S. R. Gardiner, History of F.iiglaud, passiw (Londi/ii, 

BENFEY, THEODOR (1809-1881), German philologist, son of 
a Jewish trader at Norton, near Cidtt ingen, was bom on the zStli 
of |anuar\" 1809. Although originally designed for the medical 
profession, his taste for philology was awakened by a careful 
instruction in Hebrew which he received from his father. After 
brilliant studies at Gottingen he spent a year at Munich, where 
he was greatly impressed by the lectures of Shelling and Tliiersch, 
and afterwards settled as a teacher in Frankfort. His pursuits 
were at first chiefly classical, and his attention wa.s diverted to 
Sanskrit by an accidental wager that he would learn enough of 
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the language in a few weeks to be able to review a new book upon 
it. This feat he accomplished, and rivalled in later years when 
he learned Russian in order to translate V. P. Vasilev’s work on 
Buddhism. For the time, however, his labours were chiefly in 
classical and Semitic philology. At Gottingen, whither he had 
returned as privat-docent, he wrote a little work on the names of 
the Hebrew months, proving that they were derived from the 
Persian, prepared the great article on India in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Enqfdopaediay and published from 1831; to 1842 the Lexicmi of 
Greek Roots which gained him the Volney prize of the Institute 
of France. From this time his attention was principally given 
to Sanskrit. He published in 1848 his edition of the Sdma-veda ; 
in 1852-1854 his Manual of Sanskrit, comprising a grammar and 
chrestomathy ; in 1858 his practical Sanskrit grammar, after- 
wards translated into English ; and in 1859 his edition of the 
Panlscha T antra, with an extensive dissertation on the fables 
and mythologies of primitive nations. All these works had been 
produced under the pressure of poverty, the government, 
whether from parsimony or from prejudice against a Jew, 
refusing to make any substantial addition to his small salary 
as extra-professor at the university. At length, in 1862, the 
growing appreciation of foreign scholars shamed it into making 
him an ordinary professor, and in 1866 Benfey published the 
laborious work by which he is on the whole best known, his 
great Sanskrit-English Dictionary. In 1869 he wrote a history 
of German philological research, especially Oriental, during the 
19th century. In 1878 his jubilee as doctor was celebrated by 
the publication of a volume of philological essays dedicated to 
him and written by the first scholars in Germany. He had 
designed to close his literary labours by a grammar of Vedic 
Sanskrit, and was actively preparing it when he was interrupted 
by illness, which terminated in his death at Gottingen on the 
2()th of June 1881. 

A collection of his various writings was puhlished in 1800, prclaeed 
by a memoir by his son. 

BENGAL, a province of British India, bounded on the E. by 
the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, the boundary line 
being the Madhumati river and the (hinges ; on the S. by the 
Bay of Bengal and Madras ; on the W. by the (’entral Provinces 
and United Provinces ; and on the N. by Nepal and Sikkim. 
It has an area of 141,580 sep m. and a j 30 piilation of 54,01)6,806. 
It consists of the provinces of Bchar, (irissa and (’hota Nagpur, 
and the western portion of the Ganges valley, but without the 
provinces of Northern and Eastern Bengal ; and is divided into 
the six British divisions of the presidency, Jfliagalpur, Patna, 
Burdwan, ('hota Nagpur and Orissa, and various native states. 
The province was reconstituted in 1905, when the Chittagong, 
Dacca and Rajshahi divisions, the district of Malda and the state 
of Hill Tippera were transferred from Bengal to a new province. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam ; the five Hindi-speaking states of 
Chota Nagpnr, namely (liang Bhakar, Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur 
and Jashpur, were transferred from Bengal to the Central 
Provinces ; and Sambalpur and the five Oriya states of Bamra, 
Kairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and Kalahandi were transferred from 
the Central Provinces to Bengal. The province of liengal, 
therefore, now consists of the thirty-three British districts of 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore, Hugh, Howrah, 
Twenty-four Parganas, (’alcutta, Nadia, Murshidaliad, Jessore, 
Khulna, l^atna, Gaya, Shahabad, Saran, Champaran, Muzaf- 
farf)ur, Darbhanga, Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Purnea, Sanlal 
Parganas, Cuttack, Jialasore, Angui and Khondmals, Puri, 
Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Palamau, Manbhum, Singhhum and 
Sambalpur, and the native states of Sikkim and the tributary 
states of Orissa and Chota Nagpur. 

The name Bengal is derived from Sanskrit geography, and 
apj>lies strictly to the country stretching southwards from 
Bhagalpur to the sea. The ancient Banga formed one of the five 
outlying kingdoms of Aryan India, and was practically conter- 
minous with the delta of Bengal. Jt derived its name, according 
to the etymology of the Pundits, from a prince of the Maha- 
bharata, to whose portion it fell on the primitive partition of the 
coiintrv' among the Lunar race of Delhi. But a city called 
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Bangala, near Chittagong, which, although now washed away, 
is supposed to have existed in the Mahommedan period, appears 
to have given the name to the European world. The word 
Bangala was first used by the Mussulmans ; and under their rule, 
like the Banga of old Sanskrit times, it applied specifically to 
the Gangetic delta, although the later concpiests to the east of 
the Brahmaputra were eventually included within it. In their 
distribution of the country for fiscal purposes, it formed the 
central province of a governorship, with Behar on the north-west, 
and Orissa on the south-west, jointly ruled by one deputy of the 
Delhi emperor. Under the English the name has at different 
periods home very different significations. Francis Fernandez 
applies it to the country from the extreme east of ChitUigong 
to Point Palmyras in Orissa, with a coast line which Purchas 
estimates at 600 m., running inland for the .same distance and 
watered by the Ganges. 'J’his territory would include the 
Mahommedan province of Bengal, with parts of Behar and 
Orissa. U'he loose idea thus derived from old voyagt rs became 
stereotyped in the archives of the East India (’ompany. All its 
north-eastern factories, from Balasore, on the Orissa coast, to 
Patna, in the heart of Behar, belonged to the “ Bengal Pstah- 
lishment,” and as British conquests crept higher up the rivers, 
the term crame to be applied to the whole of northern India. 
The presidency of Bengal, in contradistinction to those of Madras 
and Bombay, eventually included all the British territories 
north of the Central Provinces, from the mouths of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra to the Himalayas and the Punjab. In 1831 
the North-Western Provinces were created, which are now 
included with Oudh in the United Provinces ; and the whole 
of northern India is now divided into the four lieutenant- 
governorships of the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bengal, and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince under a commissioner. 

Physical Geography,- sub -provinces of the present 
lieutenant-governorship of Bengal- namely, Bengal proper, 
Behar and Orissa -consist of great river valleys; the fourtli, 
Chota Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates them 
from the central India plateau. Orissa embraces the rich deltas 
of the Mahanadi and the neighbouring rivers, bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the S.lv, and walled in on the N. W. by tribuUiry 
hill states. Proceeding west, the sub-province of Bengal proper 
stretches to the banks of the Ganges and inland from the sea- 
board to the Himalayas. Its southern portion is formed by the 
delta of the Ganges ; its northern consists of tlie Ganges valley. 
Behar lies on the north-west of Bengal proper, and comprises 
the higher valley of the (ianges from the spot where it issues 
from the United Provinces. Between Behar and (Jrissa lies the 
f)rovince of Chota Nagpur, of which a portion was given in 1905 
to the Central Provinces. The valley of the (ianges, which is 
now divided between Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
is one of the most fertile and densely-populated tracts of country 
in the world. It teems with every product ol nature. 'J'ea, 
indigo, turmeric, lac, waving white fields of the opium-poppy, 
wheat and innumerable grains and pulses, pepper, ginger, betel- 
nut, quinine and many costly sjiices and drugs, oil-seeds of sorts, 
cotton, the silk mulberry, inexhaustible crofis of jute and other 
fibres ; timber, from the feathery bamboo and coroneted palm 
to the iron-luiarled sdl tree in short, every vt^gctable product 
which feeds and ck)thes a people, and enables it to trade with 
foreign nations, abounds. Nor is the ( Duntry destitute of mineral 
wealth. The districts near the sea ((jnsist entirely of alluvial 
formations ; and, intleed, it is stated that no substance so coarse 
as gravel occurs throughout the delta, or in the heart of the 
provinces within 400 m. ol the river mouths. 

The climate varies from the snowy regions of the Himalayas 
to the tropical vapour-batli of the delta and the hiiniing wind.s 
of Bchar. The orrlinary range of the thermomeier 
on the plains is from about 52° F. in the coldest 
month to 103'' in the shade in summer. A K inpcrature below 
60® is considered very cold, while with care the temperature f>f 
well-built houses rarely exceeds 95° in the hot weather. The 
rainfall varies from 37 in. in Behar to alioul 65 in. in the della. 
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Lower Beng^al exhibits the two typical st^es ia tbe life of a 
great river. In the northern districts the rivers run along the 
Riv»n, valleys, receive the drainage from the country on 
either skk, absorb broad tributaries and rush forward 
with an ever-iitcrcasing volume. But near the centre of the 
provinces the rivers enter upon a new stage of their career, 
'rheir main channels bifurcate, and each new stream so created 
throws off its own set of distributaries to right and left. The 
country which they thus enclose and intersect forms the delta 
of Bengal. Originally conquered by the duvial deposits from the 
sea, it now stretches out as a vast dead level, in which Lhe rivers 
find their velocity checiced, and tlieir current no longer able to 
cany along the silt which they have brought down from northern 
India. The streams, accordingly, deposit their alluvial burden 
in their channels and upon their banks, so that by degrees their 
beds rise above the level of the surrounding country. In this 
way the rivers in the delta slowly build themselves up into 
canals, which every autumn break through or overflow their 
margins, and leave their silt ujion the adjacent fiats. Thousands 
of square miles in Lower Bengal annually receiv^e a top-dressing 
of virgin soil from the Himalayas, — a system of natural manuring 
which renrlers elaborate tillage a waste of labour, 4SLnd defies the 
utmost y)owcr of over-cropping to exhaust its fertility. As the 
rivers creep farther down the delta, they become more and 
more sluggish, and their ibifuTcations and int:erlariiig.s more com- 
plicated. 'I'he last scene of all Ls a vast amphibious wilderness of 
swamp and forest, ;unid whose solitudes their network of 
channels in.scnsil)ly merges into the sea. The rivers, finally 
checked by the sea, deposit their remaining silt, which emerges 
as banks or blunted promontories, or, fxfler a year's tattling 
witli tlie tide, adds a few feet or it may be a few inches to the 
foreshore. 

'I’he (hinges gives to the country its ptjcuilaar character and 
aspect. Al)out 200 m. from its mouth it spreads out into 
numerous brandies, forming a large delta, composed, where it 
borders on the sea, ol a labyrinth of creeks and rivers, running 
through the dense forests of tlie Sundarbans, and exhibiting 
during the annual inundation tbe appearance of an immensf^ sea. 
At this time the rice fields to the extent of many hundreds of 
square miles are submerged. The .sceaic presents to a Kura|>ean 
eye a panorama of singular novelty and interest- rice fiidds 
covered with water to a gnat depth ; tlie ears of grain lloating 
on the surface ; tbe stupendous embankments, whicJi restrain 
without altogether preventing the excesses of the inundations ; 
and peasants going out to their daily w'ork with their aittle in 
canoes or on rafts. 'J’he navigable streams w'hich fall into the 
Cianges intersect the country in every direction and afford great 
facilities for internal communicjition. In many parts boats can 
approach by means of lakes, rivulets and water-courses to the 
door of almost every cottage. The lower region of the (jtinges 
is the richest and most productive ]jortion of Bengal, ulwimding 
in \ JiliKible produce. 'I’lie other principal rivers in Bengal are 
the Sone,<logra, (landak, Kusi, Tista ; the Hugli, formcjd by tbe 
junction of tlie Bhagirathi arul Jalangi, and farther to the west, 
the Damodar and Kupnarayan ; and in the south-west, the 
Mahanodi or great river of Orissa. In a level country like 
Bengal, where the soil is composed of yielding and loose materials, 
the courses of tlie rivers arc conlinnally shitting from the weiu-ing 
away of tlieir different banks, or Irom the water lieing turned 
off by obstacles in its course into a different channeL As this 
channel is gradually wirfent'd the old bed of tlie river Is left dry. 
The new channel pito which Uie river flows is of course so much 
land lost, while tbe old hoA constitute.^ an accession to the 
adjacent estate's. Thus, one man's property is diminished, 
while that of another is enlarged or impnived ; and a distinct 
branch of jurisprudence has grown up, the particular province 
of which is the di'finition ancl regulation of the alluvial rights 
alike of private propt*rty and of the state. 

— ^ 1 'he gmatcr part of Bengal is cxvupied by the 
alluvial dt'posits <>f the («anges, Init in the south-west rises the 
plateau of (liotii Nagpur compioscd chiefly of gneissic rocks. 
The great thickness of tlie Ciangettc alluvium is shown by a 


borehole at Calcutta which was carried to a depth of about 
460 ft. below the present level of the sea without enterii^' any 
marine deposit. Over the surface of the gnei^ic rocks arc 
scattered numerous basins of Gondwana beds. Some of the^ 
are undoubtedly faulted into their present positions, and to this 
they owe their preservation. In the Rajmahal Hills basaltic 
lava flows are interbedded with the Gondwana deposits, and in 
the Karharbari coalfield the Gondwana beds are traversed by 
dikes of raicarperidotite and basalt, which are supposed to be of 
the same age as the Rajmahal lavas. The (iondwana series is 
economically of great importance. It includes numerous seams 
of coal, many of whidi arc worked on an extensive scale {at 
Giridih, Raniganj, &c.). The quality of the coal is good, but 
unfortunately it contains a hirge amount of ash, the average 
being as high as 17 %, 

People , — In the sub-provinces under the lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal dwell a great congeries of peoples, of widely diverse 
origin, speaking different languages and representing far 
separat(id eras of civilization. The province, in fact, became so 
unwieldy tliat this was the chief reason for its partition in 1905. 
'I'he people exhibit every stage of human progress, and every 
type of human enlightenment and superstition from the educated 
classes to primitive hill tribes. On the same bench of a Calcutta 
college sit youths trained up in the strictest theism, others 
indoctrinated in the mysteries of the Hindu trinity and pantheon, 
with representatives of every link in the cliain of superstition — 
from the harmless offering of flowers before the family god to 
the cruel rites of Kali, whose altars in the most civilized districts 
of Bengal, as lately as the famine of x866, were stained with 
human blood. Indeed, the very wr/rd Hindu is one ()f absolutely 
indeterminate meaning. The census officers employ it as a 
convenient generic to include 42 millions of the pK>pulalion of 
llengal, comprising elements of transparently distinct etlmical 
origin, and se]>arated from eacli other by their language, customs 
and religious rites. But Hinduism, understood even in this wide 
sense, represents only one of many creeds ancl races found within 
Bengal. The other great historical ('uHus, which during the 
last twelve centuries did for the Semitic peoples what ('hris- 
tianity accomplished among the Knropean Aryans, has won to 
itself one-fifth of the population of Bengali. Tlie Mahommeilans 
numl)er some 9,000,000 in Bengal, but tlie great bulk of their 
numbers was transferred to Eastern Bengal and Assam. They 
consist largely of the original inhabitants of tlie country, who 
were proselytized by the succ'essive Pathan and Mogul itu'asions. 
In the face of great natural catastrophes, .such as river inunda- 
tions, famines, tidal weaves ancl cixloncs of the lower provinces 
of Jkngal, tbe religious instinct works with a vitality unknown 
in iuiropcaii countries. Until the British government stepped 
in with its police and canals and railroads, between the people 
and what they were arcu.stomo(l to consider the dealings of 
Providence, scarcely a year passed without some terrible mani- 
festation of the power and tbe wrath of (iod. Mahratta invasions 
from central India, piratical devastations on tht^ sea-board, 
banditti who marched about the interior in bodies of 50,000 men, 
floods which drowned the harvests of whole districts, and 
droughts in which a third of tlie population starved to death, 
kept alive a sense of human powerlessness in the presence of an 
omnipotent fate. Under the Mahommedans a pestilence turned 
the capital into a silent wilderness, never again to be re-peopled. 
Under British rule it is estimated that 10 millions perished 
wdthin the Ia)wct Provinces alone in the famine of 17691770 ; 
and the first surveyor-general of Bengal entered on his maps a 
tract of many hundreds of square miles as bare of villages and 
“ depopulated by the MaghsL.’’ But since the advent of British 
administration the history of Bengal has substantially Ixjen a 
record of prosperity ; the teeming population of its river valle>’s 
is one of the densest in the world, and the purely agricultural 
districts of Saran and Mtizaffarpur in the Patna division support- 
over 900 persons to the square mile, a number hardly surpassed 
elsewhere except in urban areas. 

Language . — Excluding imraigrants the languages spoken by 
the people of Bengal l^ong to one or other of four linguistic 
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families— Aryan, Dravidian, Mtinda and Tibeto*Burman. Of 
these the languages of the Aryan family are by far the most 
important, being spoken by no less than 95 % of the population 
according to the census of 1901. The Aryan languages are spoken 
in the plains by almost the whole population ; the Munda and 
Dravidian in the Chota Nagpur plateau and adjoining tracts ; 
and the Tibeto^Burman in Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri. 
The most important Aryan languages are Bengali Bihari, 
Eastern Hindi and Oriya. On the average in die province, 
before partition, out of every 1000 persons 528 sp(»ke Bengali, 
341 Hi^i and Bihari, and 79 Oriyii. As a rule Bengali is the 
language of Bengal proper, Hindi of Behar and ('hota Nagpur, 
and Oriya of Orissa. 

Apiculture, — The staple crop of the province is rice, to which 
about 66 % of the cropped area is devoted. There are three 
harvests in the year — the botOy or spring rice ; dusy or autumn 
rice ; and dmau, or winter rice. Of these the last or winter rice 
is by far the most extensively cultivated, and forms the great 
harvest of the year. The anmi crop is grown on low laml. In 
May, after the first fall of rain, a nursery ground is ploughed 
three times, and the seed saittcred broadcast. When the seed- 
lings make their appearance another field is prepared for trans- 
planting. By tins time the rainy season has Lhorouglily set in, 
and the field is dammed up so as to retain the water. It is then 
repeatedly ploughed until the water becomes worked into the 
soil, and the whole rt'duced to thick mud. The young rice is then 
taken from the nursery, and transplanted in rows about 9 in. 
a])art. Aman rice is much more extensively culti\'ated than dus, 
and in favourable j'cars is the most valuable crop, but being 
sown in low lands is liable to hi* desinn'cd by excessive rain- 
fall. Harvest takes place in December or January. A us rice is 
generally sown on high ground. 'fhe» field is ploughed when the 
early rains set in, ten or twelve Limes ovim*, till the soil is reduced 
nearly to dust, the sei'd being »<^wn broadcast in April or May. 
As soon as the young plants reach 6 in. in height, the land is 
harrowed ior tJie purpose of thinning the crop and to clear it of 
weeds. The crop is luirvestcd in August, or Septtiinlier. Boro, or 
spring rice, is cultivated on low marshy land, l)eing sown in a 
nursery in October, transplanted a month later, and harvestefl 
in March and April. An indigenous description of rice, called uri 
or jaradhuriy grows in cta lain marshy tracts. The grain is very 
small, ami is gathered for consumption only by tlie poorest. 
Wheal fomis an iniporlant hiod staple in Behar, whence there is 
a considerable export to Cak'utta, Oil-seeds are very largely 
grown, {.xirticularly in liehar. The principal oil-seeds are suriJm 
(mustard), i/l (sesamum) juul iisi or masnm (linseed j. jute (/>t// 
or kosta) jornis a very imptJrtant commercial staple oi Bengal, 
'fhe cultivation of this crop has rapidly incre^ised of late years. 
Its principal stiat of cultivation, however, is Eastern Bengal, 
where the superior varieties are grown, 'fhe crop grows on 
cither l\igh or low lands, is sown in April and cut in August. 
Apart from the <juantily exported and the quantity made up by 
hand, it supports a prosf)erous mill industry, chielly in tlie neiglj- 
boiirhood of Calcutta and Howrah. In 1905 there were thirty-six 
jute mills in the province and 2! million acres were cropped. 
The value of jute and of the goods manufactured from it re- 
j)reserits more than a third of the aggregate value of the trade 
of Calcutta. Indigo usod to be an important crop carried on 
with European capital in Behar, but of laic years tlie industry 
has almost been destroyed by Uie invention of artificial indigo). 
Tea cultivation is the other great industry carried on by European 
capital, but that is chiefly confined tO'Assam, the industry in 
Darjeeling and the Dwars being on a small scale. Opium is 
grown in Behar with its head station at Patna. The cultivation 
of th(‘ cinchona plant in Bengal was introduced as an experiment 
about i862,and is grown on government plantations in Darjeeling. 

Miner cd Praducls, — 'Die chief mineral pnxiuct in Bcmgal is coal, 
whicii disputes with the gold of Mysore for tlie place of premier 
importance in the mining industries of India. The mrwt im|x>rl- 
ant mine in point of area, accessibility and output is Raniganj, 
with an area of 500 sq. m. Another ol rising im|)ortunce is that of 
Jherria, with an area of 200 .sq. m., which is situated only 16 m, to 


the west of Raniganj ; while Daltonganj also ha.s an area of 200 
sq. m. The small coalfield of Karhnrbari witli an area of only 
II sq, m. yields the best coal in Bengal. Besides these four 
coalfields there arc twenty-five others of various size.s, which are 
only in the initial stages of development. 

— Ihe sea-borne trade of Bengal is almost entirely 
concentrated at (klcutta(4'.t;.), which also serves as the chief port 
fur Eastern Bengal and As.sam, and for the United Provinces. 
The principal imports are cotton piece goods, railway materials, 
metals and machiner>% oils, sugar, cotton, twist and salt ; xtnd the 
principal exports are jute, tea, hides, opium, rice, oil-seeds, indigo 
and lac. The inter-provincial trade is mostly carried on with 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces and the I'entral 
Pro\’inces. From the United Provinces come tipiura, hides, raw 
cotton, wheat, shellac and oil-secd.s ; and from Assam, tea, 
oil-seeds and jute. I’lie frontier trailc of Bengal is registered 
with Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan, but I'xcipt with Nepal 
the amount is insignificant. 

Bengal is well supplied with railways, which natu- 
rally have the seaport of Calc utta as the centre of the bs stem. 
South of the (langt^s, the* East Indian follows the river from the 
North-Western ITovinccs, with its terminus at Howrah on the 
Hugli, opposite Calcutta. A c^hord line passes by the coalfield of 
Raniganj, which enables this great railway to be worked more 
economically than any other in Indiii. The Bengal-Nagpur, 
from the (Tmlral Pro\'intvs, also has its terminu.s at Howrah, 
and the section of this railway tJirough Miiinapur carries the East 
C'oast line from Madras. North of the (iiuiges the Eastern 
Bengal runs north to Darjeeling, iitm I mainlaias a service of river 
steamers on the Brahinaf>utra. 'I'hc Bengal Central seiz es the 
lower ( langetic delta. BoU) of these have their termini at Sealdah, 
an eastern suburb of CalcutLt. Northern Behar is traversed by 
the Bengal tV North-Western, with an extension tiast wards 
through 'I'irhoot to join the East(Tn Bengal. Jn addition there 
are a lew light lines anti steam tramways. 

Canals and Rivers , — Rivers and otluT waterways still carry a 
large part of the traffic ol Bengal, especially in the delta. The 
government maintains two channels through the Sundarbans, 
known as the Calcutta and hliistcni canals, and likewise does its 
best to keep open the Nadiya rivers, which form the rommunica- 
ti(jn between the main stream of the lianges and the Hugli. 
'J'liere Is further a route by water l^etween Cakutta and Midnaport^. 
The most inuairtant canals, those in Orissa (see Maiianadi) and 
on the tione river in ‘.(luthern Bi har, have been constnieted 
primarily for irrigation, though they are also usid for navigation. 
Kxce}>l as a protection against famine, expenditure on irrigation 
is not remunerative in Bengal, on account of the, abundance of 
rivers, and the general dampness of the (diinate. 

Ad mini strati on,— ’ Vhti administration of Bengal is condiict(?d 
by a lieutenant-governor, with a chief serretar}’, two seiTctaries 
and three uniJer-seerctaries. 'riiere is no executive I'ouncil, as in 
Madras and Bombay ; but there is a board of revenue, consist* 
jng of two members, l^or legislative jiuqioses the lieutenant- 
governor has a council of twenty members, ol whom not more 
than ten may be oflieials. Of the remaining riiemlx*rs seven an*. 
nominaUwl on the rec ommendation ol the Calcutta corp<jration, 
groups of munieitiaJities, groups of district lioards, seltxAed public 
associations and the .senate ol Calcutta university. The number 
of divisions or commissionersliips is 6, of which Chota Nagpur 
ranks as “ non regulation.’’ Hie number of districts is 33. 

Army , — Jn Lord Kitchener’s reconstitution of the Imlian 
army in 1904 the old Bengal command was abolisluxi and its 
place taken by the Eastern army corps, which includes all the 
troop.s from Meerut to As.sam. The boundaries of the 81 h 
division include those of the former Oudh, Allahabad, Assam 
ami Presidency districts ; and the troops now ijiiartenxl in 
Bengal only consist of the ITcsidency brigade with its h(*ad- 
quariers at Fort W illiam. 

History ,- -T\\t history of so large a province as Bengal forms 
an integral part of the general history of India. 'I’he northern 
part, Behar [q:v,)y constituted the ancient kingdom of Magadlui, 
tlie nucleus of the imperial power of the successive great dynasties 
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of the Mauryas, Andhras and Guptas ; and its chief town, Patna, 
is the ancient Pataliputra (the Palimbothra of the Greeks), once 
the capital of India. The Delta or southern part of Bengal lay 
beyond the ancient Sanskrit polity, and was governed by a 
numJ)er of local kings belon^ng to a pre-Aryan stock. The 
Chinese travellers, Fa Hien in the 5th century, and Hsiian 
Tsang in the 7 th century, found the Buddhist religion prevailing 
throughout Bengal, but already in a fierce struggle with 
Hinduism — a struggle which ended about the 9th or 10th century 
in the general establishment of the latter faith. Until the end 
of the 1 2th century Hindu princes governed in a nuiiilHii of petty 
principalities, till, in 1199, Mahommed Bakhtiyar Khilji was 
appointed to lead the first Mussulman invasion into Bengal. 
The Mahommedan conquest of Behar dates from 1197 a.d., and 
the new power speedily spread southwards into the delta. From 
about this date until 1340 Bengal was ruled by governors 
appointed by the Mahommedan emperors in the north. From 
1340 to 1539 its governors as.serted a precarious independence, 
and arrogated the position of sovereigns on their own a<‘count. 
From 1540 to 1576 Bengal passed under the rule of the Pathan 
or Afghan dynasty, which commonly bears the name of Sher 
Shah. On the overthrow of this house by the powerful arms of 
Akbar, Bengal was incorporated into the Mogul empire, and 
administered by governors appointed by the Delhi emperor, 
until the treaties of 1765, which placed Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa under the administration of the East India Company. 
The C!ompany formed its earliest settlements in Bengal in the 
first half of the 17th century. The.se settlements were of a purely 
commercial character. In 1620 one of the C'ompany’s factors 
dates from Patna ; in 1624-1636 the (Company established itself, 
by the favour of tlic emperor, on the ruins of the ancient Portu- 
gue.se settlement of Pippli, in the north of Orissa ; in 1640-1642 
an English surgeon, Gabriel Houghton, obtained establishments 
at Balasore, also in Orissa, and at Hugli, some rnile.s above 
Calcutta, The vexations and extortions to which the C'ompany's 
early agents were subjected more than once almost induced 
them to abandon the trade, and in 1677-1678 they threatened 
to withdraw from Bengal altogether. In 1685, the Bengal 
factors, driven to extremity by the oppression of the Mogul 
governors, threw down the gauntlet ; and after various successes 
and hairbreadth escapes, purchased from the grandson of 
Aurangzcb, in 1696, the villages which have since grown up into 
Calcutta, the metropolis of India. During the next fifty years 
the British had a long and hazardous struggle alike with the 
Mogul governors of the province and the Mahratta armies which 
invaded it. Jn 1 756 this struggle culminated in the great outrage 
known as the Black Hole of Calcutta, followed by Clive's battle 
of ]^la.s.sey and capture of Calcutta, which avenged it. That 
battle, and the subsequent years of confused fighting, established 
British military supremacy in Bengal, and procured the treaties 
of 1765, by which the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Oris.sa 
passed under British administration. To Warren Hastings 
(1772 -1785) belongs the glory of consolidating the British power, 
and converting a military occupation into a stable civil govern- 
ment. To another member of the civil service, John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmoiith (17^6-1703), is due the formation 
of a regular .system of Anglo-lnclian legislation. Acting through 
J^)rd Cornwallis, then governor-general, he ascertained and 
iletined the rights of the landholders in the soil. These lanil- 
holders under the native system had started, for the most part, 
as collectors of the revenues, and gradually acquired certain 
prescriptive rights jas <]uasi-proprietors of the estates entrusted 
to them by the government. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis declared 
their rights perpetual, and made over the land of Bengal to the 
previous quasi-proprietors or zamhiddrs, on condition of the 
payment of a fixed land tax. This piece of legislation is known 
as the Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue. But the 
Cornwallis code, N\hile defining the rights of the proprietors, 
failed to give adequate recognition to the rights of the under- 
tenants and the cultivators. His Regulations formally reserved 
the latter class of rights, but did not legally define them, or 
enable the husbandmen to enforce them in the courts. After 


half a century of rural disquiet, the rights of the cultivators 
were at length carefully formulated by Act X. of 1859. This 
measure, now known as the land law of Bengal, effected for the 
rights of the under-holders and cultivators what the Cornwallis 
code in 1793 had effected for those of the superior landholders. 
The status of each class of persons interested in the soil, from 
the government as suzerain, through the zaminddrs or superior 
landholders, the intermediate tenure -holders and the under- 
tenants, down to the actual cultivator, is now clearly defined. 
The act dates from the first year after the transfer of India from 
the company to the crown ; for the mutiny burst out in 1857. 
The transactions of that revolt chiefly took place in northern 
India, and are narrated in the article Indian Mutiny. In 
Bengal the rising began at Barrackpore, was communicated 
to Dacca in Eastern Bengal, and for a time raged in Behar, 
producing the memorable defence of the billiard-room at Arrah 
by a handful of civilians and Sikhs — one of the most splendid 
pieces of gallantry in the history of the British arms. Since 
1858, when the country passed to the crown, the history of Bengal 
lias been one of steady progress. Five great lines of railway 
have been constructed. Trade has enormously expanded ; new 
centres of commerce have sprung up in spots which formerly 
were silent jungles ; new staples of trade, such as tea and jute, 
have rapidly attained importance ; and the coalfields and iron 
ores have o]>ened up prospects of a new and splendid era in the 
internal development of the country. 

During the decade 1891-1901 Bengal was fortunate in escaping 
to a great extent the two calamities of famine and plague which 
afflicted central and western India. The drought of i896-i8<)7 
did indeed extend to Bengal, but not to such an extent as to 
cause actual famine. The distress was most acute in the dcn.sely 
populated districts of northern Behar, and in the remote hills 
of Chota Nagpur. Plague first appeared at ('alcutta in a sporadic 
form in April 1898, but down to April of the following year the 
total number of deaths ascribed to plague throughout the 
province was less than 1000, compared with 191,000 for Bombay. 
At the beginning of 1900, however, there was a serious recrud- 
escence of plague at C!alcutta, and a malignant outbreak in the 
district of Patna, which cau.scd looo deaths a week. In the 
early months of 1901, plague again appeared Id the .same regions. 
'J'he number of deaths in 1904 was 75,436, the highest recorded 
up to that <late. 

The earthquake of the 12th of June 1897, which had its centre 
of disturbance in Assam, was felt throughout eastern and 
northern Bengal. In all tin; large towns the masonry buildings 
were severely damaged or totally wrecked. The permanent way 
of the railways also suffered. The total number of deaths 
returned was only 135. Far more destructive to life was the 
cyclone and storm-wave tliat broke over Chittagong district on 
the night of the 24th of October 1897. Apart from damage to 
shipping and buildings, the low-lying lands along the coast were 
completely submerged, and in many villages Imlf the inhabitants 
were drowned. The loss of human lives was reported to be about 
14,000, and the numl^r of cattle drowned about 15,000. As 
usual in such eases, a severe outbreak of cholera followed in the 
track of the storm-wave. Another natural calamity on a large 
scale occurred at Darjeeling in October 1899. Torrential rains 
caused a series of landslips, carrying away houses and break iiig 
up the hill railway. 

The most notable event, however, of recent times was the 
partition of the province, which was decided upon by Lord 
Curzon, and carried into execution in October 1905. Serious 
popular agitation followed this step, on the ground (inter alio) 
that the Bengali population,, the centre of whose interests and 
prosperity was Calcutta, would now be divided under two 
governments, instead of being concentrated and numerically 
domimuit under the one ; while the bulk would be in the new 
division. In 1906-1909 the unrest developed to a considerable 
extent, requiring SjXJcial attention fn)m the Indian and home 
governments ; but as part of the general history of India the 
movement may be best discussed under that heading (see India : 
History), 
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See Parliamentary Papers relating to the reconstitution of the 
provinces of Bengal and Assam (Cd. 2658 and Cd. 2746, iqo*)) : 
Colonel E. T. Dalton, The Ethnology of B'engal (1872) ; Sir W. \V. 
Hunter, Annals of Rural Ben^l (1868), and Orissa (1872) ; Sir H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal (1891) ; C. E. Buckland. Bengal 
under the Lieutenant-Governors (1901) ; and Sir James Bourdillon, 
The Partition of Bengal (Society of Arts, 1905). 


BENGAL, BAY OF, a portion of the Indian Ocean, resembling 
a triangle in shape, lying between India and Burma. A zone 
50 m. wide extending from the island of Ceylon and the Coro- 
mandel coast to the head of the bay, and thence southwards 
through a strip embracing the Andaman and Nicobar islands, is 
bounded by the loo-fathom line of sea bottom ; some 50 m. 
beyond this lies the 500-fathom limit. Opposite the mouth of the 
Ganges, however, the intervals between tliese depths are very 
much extended by deltaic influence. The bay receives many 
large rivers, of which the most important are the (Ganges and 
Brahmaputra on tlie north, the Irrawaddy on the cast, and the 
Mahanadi, Godavari, Kistna and C auvery on the west. On the 
west coast it has no harbours, Madras having a mere open 
roadstead, but on the east there are many good ports, such as 
Akyab, Moulmcin, Rangoon and 'I'avoy river. The islands in 
the hay are very numerous, including the Andaman, Nicobar 
and Mergui groups. The group of islands, Cheduba and others, 
ill the north-cast, off the Burmese coast, are remarkable for a 
chain of mud volcanoes, which are occasionally active. Thus in 
] Iccember 1906 a new^ island of mud was thrown up, and measured 
307 by 2 1 7 yds. 

BENGALI, with Oriya and Assamese, three of the four forms 
of speech which compose the Eastern Group of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages This group includes all the Aryan languages 

spoken in India east of the longitude of Benares, and its members 
are the following 

N umlx?r of speakers in 
British Inclia. 1901. 


Bengali 
Oriya . 
Assanu-se 
Bihari . 


44.624,048 

9,687.4^9 

1i3.'50.846 

34 , 57<).844 


Total 


90,242,167 


Of these Bihari is treated separately. In the present article wc 
sliall devote ourselves to the examination of Bengali together 
with the two other closely (connected languages. The reader is 
throughout assumed to be in possession of the facts described 
under the heads Indo-Aryan Lanouaoes and Prakrit. 

Bengali is spoken in the province of Bengal proper, i,e, in, and 
on both sides of, the delta of the Ganges, and also in the Eastern 
Bengal portion of the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Language. ,, Bengali is an English word, 

derived from the English word “ Bengal.” Natives call the 
language Barjga-Bhdsd, or the language of Bai]ga, i.e. ” Bengal.” 
“ Oriya ” is the native name for the language of Odra or Orissa. 
Assamese, again an English word, is spoken in the Assam Valley. 
Its native name is Asamiyd, pronounced Ohdmiyd. All these 
languages have alphabets derived from early forms of the 
well-known Nagari character of northern India. That of 
Bengali dates from about the nth century^ a.d. It is a cursive 
script which admits of considerable speed in writing. The 
Assamese alphabet is the same as that of Bengali, but has one 
additional character to represent the sound of w, which has to be 
expressed in the former language in a very awkward fashion. Jn 
Orissa, till lately, writing was done on a talipot palm-leaf, on 
which the letters were scratched with an iron stylus, in such 
circumstances straight lines would tend to split the leaf, and 
accordingly the alphabet received a peculiar curved appearance 
typical of it and of one or two other South Indian methods of 
writing. 

The three languages are all the immediate descendants of 
Magadhi Prakrit (see Prakrit), the headquarters of which were 
in south Behar, near the modern city of Patna. From here it 
spread in three lines — southwards, where it developed into 
Oriya ; south-eastwards into Bengal proper, where it herame 


Bengali ; and eastwards, through Northern Bengal, into Assam, 
where it became Assamese. It thus appears that the language of 
Northern Bengal, tliough usually and conveniently treated as a 
dialect of Bengali, is not so in reality, but is a connecting link 
l)etween Assamese and Bihari, the language of Behar. It is 
noteworthy that Northern Bengali and Assamese often agree in 
their grammar with Oriya, as against standard Bengali. 

Omitting border forms of sjjeech, Bengali, as a vernacular, 
has two main dialects, a western and an eastern, the former 
being the standard, 'rhe boundary-line between the two may 
be roughly put at the 89th degree of east longitude. The eastern 
dialect has many marked peculiarities, amongst which we may 
mention a tend<*ncy to disaspiration, the pronunciation of c as 
tSy of ch as jr, and of ; as z. In the northern part of the tract a 
medial r is often elided, and in the extreme cast there is a broader 
pronunciation of the vowel a, like that in the English word 
“ ball,” h is sounded like the ch in ” loch,” and both c and ch 
are pronounced like y. J'he letter p is of ten sounded like u\ and 
s like //, which again, when initial, is dropped. The distinction 
between cerebral and dental letters is lost, .so that the words 
dih and sat are both pronounced 'at. In the south-east, near 
C'hittagong, corruption has gone even further, and the local 
dialect, which is practically a new language, is unintelligible 
to a man from Western Bengal, 'rhroughout the eastern 
districts there is a strong tendency to epen thesis, c.g. kali is 
pronounced hail. A more important dialectic difference in 
Bengali is that between the literary speech and the vernacular. 
I'he literary vocabulary is highly Sanskritized, so much so 
that it is not understood by any native of Bengal who has 
not received special instruction in it. Its grammar preserves 
numerous archai(' or pseudo-archaic forms, whicli are invariably 
contracted in ihti coIloc|uial speech of even the most highly 
educated. For instance, ” I do ” is expressed in the literary 
dialed by karilechi^ but in the vernacular by hdrcci or hkei. 
Oriya and Assamese may be said to have no dialects. 'I'hcre 
are a few local variations, hut the .standard form of speech, as a 
whole, is uscfi everywhere in the resfK^cti^'e tracts where the 
languages are spoki‘n. 

The three languages, being all ( hildren of a common parent, 
present many similar features. Oriya on the whole* pre.serves 
the usual accentuation of the Indo-Aryan Languages {q.v.), 
seldom having the .stress .syllable farther back than the ante- 
penultimate. Bengali, on the other hand, throws the accent 
as far back as possible, and this produces the contracted forms 
whic'h we observe in the colk^qiiial language, the first syllable* 
of a word being strongly accented, and the rest being hurried 
over. Literary Bengali preserves the* full form of the word, and 
in reading aloud this full feirm is aelhered to. Assame*se feillows 
Bengali in its accentuation, but the language has never been the 
toy of euphui.sm. In its literature cedleiquial w'ords arc employed, 
anel are written as they arc pronounced eolloejuially. 

]n tlw follow account ol the three* langiiag<*s, Bcng.ih, literary 
and colloqin.'il, will U* ]>riniarily dealt with, and then the points of 
difference betwej ii it and the other two will be described. Ablu-via- 
lions used: A. Ass.nmese, H^. -Jlen^ah. f). "f)riya, Pr. = l*rakril, 
Mg. lY. --M;if<adhT J’rakril, Skr. -Sanslvtil. 

Vitcabulury.- .As already said, Literary Bengali abounds in 
tatsamas, or words borrowed in modern times from Sanskrit (see 
Inoo-Aryan Lanoi aoks), and these have also intruded themselves 
into the speech of the educat(*d. So much has the false tast<* lor 
these learn<*d words obtained tin* mastery tliat, in the literary lan- 
guage. when a genuine Bengali or Uuibhavn word is used in literature 
it is frequently not put into w'riting, but tlie corresponding learned 
iatsama is written in its place, although the tadhhava is road. It is 
as though a I'rench waiter wrote WfCrt when he wished tlu* word 
shhe to be pronounced. Similarly, tb<* llengali word for the godilc'-s 
of Fortune is Lahkhx, but in books this is always written in Ihf Skr. 
form Lakswi, although nf> Bengali would dream ol saying ain lhing 
but Lakkhi, even when rer iting a purple passage ore mtinidn. I ri fact, 
the vocal organs of most Bengalis are incapable of uttering flie sound 
connoted by the letters Laksml. The result is that the spelling of a 
Bengali word rarely n'presents its pronunciation. ( >» lya also borrows 
freely from Sanskrit, but there is no confusion brtweMi lalsamas 
and tadbhavas, as in Bengali. Assamese, on the oihei liand, is re- 
markably free from these parasites, its vocabulary being mainly 
tadbhava. In Eastern liengal, where Mussulmans predominate, 
there is a free use of words Ixirrowed fn*ni Arabic and Persian. 
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Owing to geographical and historical circumstances, Oriya is to 
aoniie extent infected by Telugu and Marathi idioms, while the Tibeto- 
Burman dialects and Ahom have left their marks upon Assamese. 

Phonetic %, -The three forms of speech agree in sounding the vowel 
a like the 6 in “ hot." When writing imonetically, this sound is 
represented in the present artick by d. The pronimciation of this 
frequently recurring vowel gives a tone to tlM: general sound of the 
languages wliich at once strikes a foreigner. In Bg. and A. a final 
vowel preceded by a single consonant is generally not pixmounccd. 
In Bg. this is only true for nouns, a hnal a being freely sounded 
ill adjectives and verbs. In O., on the other hand, a final a is always 
jyronounced. The sound of such a final a is in all three languages 
the same as that of the sfxond o in " promote " ; thus, the Bg. bam 
is pronounced boro. In Bg. a medial a sometimes has the sound of 
the first o in ** pTr>mote," as. f<jr instance, in the word ban {bon), a 
forest. In A. and Eastern Bg. a medial a is often sounded Ukcj the 
a in " ball," and is then trausl iterated d. A lias pre.s('rved as a rule 
its proper sound o( a in " father." The distinction between i and i 
and lH^twcen u ami « is everywhere lost in pronunciation, although 
in latsama wortls tlie Sanskrit spelling is followed in literature. Thus, 
in Bg., the Skr. vyaiita is pronounced bi’tUd, with the accent on the 
first syllabk*. In A. the tlislinctkm between tlie.se lung aud short 
vowcl.s is obliterated more than elsewliere, the reason being, as in 
Bg., the changes of jnoniinciation due to the shifting back of the 
accent. In O., the Skr. vowel f is ])ronounced rn. Elsewhere it is 
ri. In O. the vowel e is always long, but in Bg. it may be long or 
short, and in A. it is fdways short, riie syllable va preceded by a 
consonant lias in Bg. the sound of a short e, so that vyakti is pro- 
nounced hekti. MonVjver, in the same language the letter e is often 
pi-onounced like the a in the German Mann, a sound Iktc phonetic- 
ally reprejii^ited by d ; thus, dekha is sometimes pronounced dekho, 
and momtiimnit^ddkkdor even dakd. 'I'lie syllable yd, when following 
a couhonaiit, also has thisd-sound, so that the English word " bank " 
is written hydtjk in Bengali cluiracters. 0 in O. is always long. 
In Bg., when it has not got the accent it is .shortened to the sound of 
the first o in ''promote." a souml winch, a.s we have seen, is also 
sometimes taken liy a medial a. lii A. o approaches tlie sound of u, 
and it actually becomes u when followed by i in fhe iie.Kt syllable. 
The dijihlhongs ai (in iatunnas, i.r. the Skr. di) and ai (in fndhhava^) 
an* sounded like ni rn " oil " in Bg. and O.. while in A. they have the 
s<mnd of oi in " going." Similjirly, in Bg. and O. tfie diphthongs 
JT4 and ait are souiidt'd like the au in the German Hans, but in A. 
like ait in llu; I'leiw h jaune, or the second o in " prennote." lii 
colloquial Bg. the two syllables di often have the sound of e, as in 
khdite {khete), to cssl. 

Ill Eastern Bengal k has oft»?n tlie sound of ch m " loch." In 
the consonants c and ih are botli proiiouiieed like s, and j and jk 
iKicoiue ik {IX, the ^ m " pleasure ") or (when tuial) z. The same 
tendency is cjbsc*rvable in Bg., thcuigli it is usually considerc*cl vulgar. 
In parts ol Eastern Bengal c is pronouTU’.ed like ts, O. as a rule has 
the proper sound of tlii'sc^ letters, but toward.s the sc^uth c and ch 
liecome ts and Uh when not tollowed by a palatal letter. 'Vlici letters 
d and dh, when ineduil, aie proiioiiuccd as a strongly buried i, and 
are llwii transliterated y .nid rh lespccljvelv. In A, and Ea.stern Bg. 
thiM'e IS a strong tcMidency to pn)nonnce both dc'ntals and ceivbrals 
as srmi-eerebrals. as is done by the neighlKmring 'ribeto-Burmaas. 
Ill .A. r and rh bc-come ; and rh resiJc*c!i vely. In Bg. and A. n lias 
imivcTSiilly bec«nuc* m, but is properly proiicnmced in U. Y is usually 
iircuiounced a.s /, unless it is a meiely euphonic bridge to avoid a 
liiatns l)etw(*en two vowels, as in karinl tor hari-5. fn A. the re- 
sultant / has the usual 2 -soiuk 1. When y is the final elenuait of a 
con)UQCt consonant, m Bg, (except in tlie sofiitb-easl) it is very 
t.iinlly ]u-onounced. Jii eoinpeiisatioii Llie preceding iiiemWr ot the 
cunjiuict LS doubJc'd and the pieceding \<>\vel i.s shortened it po.ssible. 
thus udkya Ix'cuuies hukk^d. In A., while the y is usually jnv.served, 
au t IS inst'ited before the conjuuet, .so that we have lulikyv. M ancl 
r when siimUrly siLuate^l are altogether elided in 13g., and this is also 
the cast' NNitli r ui A., in wIuUi language ni nndei the.se circumstances 
becomes a-' , thus, i^maiuua becomes Bg. AACiti/j, A. su'itron, and dednl 
becomes Bg. and A. dddid. U i.s gericrallv jn'onounccxl c't>rn*ctly, 
e.\ct‘pt that when a member of acomjKMind it i.solteii not pronounced 
m eolhM]mal Bg. ; i\n\s, karma {kontmo). In Noltll-l^aslenl Bengali 
and ui A. u medial i is commonly diopped , lliiis. Bg. kanidni 
ikuiiuni), A. kaii {kai)^ 'the vulgai ctiuinionly cc'nloiind ii and 1. 
<3. lias letiiiiied the old cerebral / ol Vr., Inch lias disappeared in 
Bg, and A. The .se.iui- vowel e {w) becomes b in Bg. and O,, liut retains 
its propel sound when iiu'clial in .V. When Bg. ^\islles to leprcseiit 
a w, il ha.s to write Syd ; thus, for cha/i’a it writes t/iddyiT, Similarly 
bdrO. twelve, ♦ \uii, irieiulshii). when compounded Itigetfu*! to mean 

a collection ot twehe frieiuls," is pronounced luhti’dri, Bg. pro- 
nounces all uucoinpoimded sibilants as if they \>ere like the 
Eughsh sh in ** shin." This was aheudy the c«ise in Mg. Fr, (sec 
X'KAKKir). O., oil the contrary, pronounci** all thiee like the dental 
s in " sin," while .\. .vmnds tliem like a rough h, almost like the oh 
in " loch." In Eiisteni Bg. .s bcconies fnuikly k, and is then often 

* In Mg. IT. every r lieccMnes L For an explunatum of the apparent 

non-observance of tbin rule in kinguagcs ot the Eastern Groups see 
BlUARl. 


dropped. Tlie comixiund k§ is every'where treated as if it were khy. 
In collo(|uial Bg. there is a tendency to disasinration ; tUxis dekha 
is pronounced ddko and the Pr. hattha-, a hand, becomes hat, not 
hath. In Eastern Bg. there Is a cockney tendency to drop h, so that 
we liavc *dt, a hand, and kaildm for kakUdm, 1 said. 

The above remarks show that O. has, on the whote, preserved 
the original soiincfs of the various letters better than Bg. or A. 

Declension. - T\\c distinction of gender has disappeared from all 
three languages. Sex is distinguished either h^ the nse ctf qualify- 
ing terms, such as " male " or " female." or by the employment of 
different words, slh in the case of our " bull " and " cow." The? 
plural nTimlx‘r H ahnost always denoted by the addition of some 
word meaning " many " or " collection " to the singular, although 
we sometimes find a true plural used in the case of noims denoting 
human Ixjihgs. Case was originally indicated by postpositions (see 
In no- Aryan Languages), but in many instances these have been 
joined to the noun, so that they form one word with it. 'I'he following 
is the full declension of the .singular of the w'ord ghdri, a horse, in 
the threi; languag(*s : — 



Oriya. 

Bengali. 

Assamese. 

Noin. . 

^hm d 

ghord 

phord 

Acc.-Bat. 

^kordku 

phorSkS 

ghbfdk 

Instr. . 

ghordre 

phordte 

phordre 

AI>1. . . 

ghordrit 

ghdrd-ha'ite 

ghdi dye 

Gen. . 

ghordra 

ghurdr 

phordr 

T,oc. , 

gkordte 

phdrdte or phordy 

phordt 


In Bg. and A. a noun (vften takes e (t) in the nominative singular, 
when it is the subject of a transitive verb ; thus Bg. hide (from bed) 
bale, the Veda .says. In Bg. liie nominative plural may. iu tlie ca.se 
c)f human beings. l>e formt*(I by adding d to tlie genitive singular ; 
thus, sanldn, a son ; gen. sing., santdnPr ; ncjin. plur., sauidnerSL 
The same is the cusi* with the pronouns ; thus amdr, of me ; dntard, 
we; tdhdr, liis ; tdliard, they. In Bihari {q.v.) the pronouns iollow 
the same rule, and, as is explained under that head, the nominative 
plural is really an oblique form of the genitive. W ith this exception, 
the plural in all our three languages* is cither the same ns flu* singular, 
or (wlien the idea of plurality has to be enqiluisizi'd) is lonned by the 
addition ot nouns of multitude, such as {tan in Bg., mdna in ()., or 
bildk in A. 

W'e sliall see that pioiioniinal suftixis are freelv used in .all three 
languages in the cr>n| ligation ol verbs. In llii* Outer languagi's ol 
the north-west ol India (tor the list of tlu*se, see Indo- .‘\kvan 
l.ANGOAGKS) pronominal suffixes are also commonly added to nouns 
to signify possession. In mo^l ol the language-, of tlu* Eiisteni 
Group such pronominal snllixes added to nouns h.ive l.illeii into 
disusi*, but in A. tliev are slill commonly emiiloyed with nouns ol 
reliitioii.ship ; thus, bd/\ a father; bolidi, my father; bdf^ar, your 
fiitlier ; bd/>ck, his father. Their retention in A. is no doubt due 
to the example ol the neighbouring Tibeto-Bnrnum language.s, in 
which such j>ronominal pre fixes arc a common teatuK.*. 

In all three langu.igcs the adjective does not cluingi* for geiidei', 
for number or for case. 

'riii* ]H*rsonal nrononn.s have at the ]iresent day lost their old 
nominatives, and have new iif>miuativi*s formed from the oblujue 
l)a,sf. In the first and second persons tlic singulars have fallen into 
dhsij.sic ill polite convers;itiou, aud the plurals are used hoiionlically 
Jor the singular, as in the case of the English " yon " for " thou." 
For the jdiiral. new plurals are formed from the new singular (old 
plural) bases. In A., hr>wever, the old singular of the first |x*rson is 
retained, aud the old plural pUiys its prc»|.x‘r function, 'llic Bg. 
])ronuuiis aie, m/ii (old), 1 ; ami (modern), 1 ; tai (old), thou ; titmi 
(modern), tluni ; si\ tini, he ; iin, this ; d, nui, tliat ; yc, jini, 
wh<»; ke, who?; ki, what?; koii. what (adjective)?; AtVifl, anyone ; 
hirku, anything ; komt, any. Most of the foinis in the otlu*r lan- 
guages clo.sely Iollow thest*.' The words in O. for " I " and " than " 
are amhhe and tinfibhe lespec.tively. All these pronouns liave plurals 
and oblique iorins to which the ca.-.e suilixe.s are added. 'J liese must 
be le.irnt Irom tlit* gr.imiii.us. 

Coujngation. It is in the conjugation of the verb that collo<piifd 
Bg. differs nuwt fnom the literary dialed. There is no distinction 
m any of ll»e tliri*!* Ui-ngiiiiges between singular aiul plural. Most 
of the old singular lorin.s have survived in a uoudviiiontic sense, but 
they are rarely eiiqdoyeil in jKilifce langiuige except in tlie third 
person. The old plural Firms an* genendly employed for the singular 
also. The usual base for the \*erb aiibstiirltive, wlien employed as an 
auxiliary, is ach, U*, derived ifcim tlu; Skr. f^^^bati. (>., how'cvirr, 
lot ms its past liom the ba.se tha (Ski, sthita-), and in South-western 
Bengal the base tha. derived from the same original . is used for lioth 
present and past time. Only two of the old Skr.-IT. tenses have 
survived in the finite verb, the simple present and the impemtive. 
Thus. Bg. hart, 1 do ; Mar, do thou. The past is foniied by adding 
pronuniiiiai suttixes to tlie old past iiarticiple in il (Skr. a 

pleonastic suJtix. sec FKAKRir). and the future by adding them to 
the old future participle ii> h (Skr. -favra-, IT. -nvvtt-). Thus, Bg. 
karil-dm. donerhyme. I did; karib-a, it-is-to-be-done + by-me, I 
shall do. In Bg. there are two modern participles, a present {kar-id) 
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and a past (Aar-tyd), aitd from these there are formed periphrastk; 
tenses by sutiixiiig auxiliary verbs. Thus, kartte^chi (colloquial. 
hdrei or kocci)., I am doing ; kafite-chilam (coll., korcilum or kotcilum), 
1 was doing; kariyU-chi (coll., kofsi), I have done; kariyd-chilSm (coll., 
korsihim), I Irad done. A past conditional is formed by adding pro- 
nominal sufhxes to the iirescnt participle ; thus, kantdm (coll., kortum 
or hoUum), (if) I haxl done. Similar tenses are formed in U. and A., 
but the periphrastic tenses are formed with verbal nouns and not 
with participles. Thus, O. haru-ackl, A. kavi-chd, I am a-doing, 
I am doing. O. and A. luive each a vts-y comjilete .series of gerunds 
or verbal nouns which are fully declined, in Bg. only one gerund, 
that of the genitive, is in common use. 

In order to illustrate the conjugation of the verb, we licre give 
that ol the root kar, do, in its present, past and future tenses. 



Oriyji. 



Literary 

Bengali. 

1 C'olloifuial 
; Bengali. 

A.ssam- 

(‘SC. 

1 do 

karn 

kari 

htWi 

karo 

Thou (ioest 

kara 

kara 

horo 

kaid 

He (non-honor- 
itic) does 

have 

kaie 

kore 

have 

He (honorific) 
docs 

karanti 

karen 

koren 

hate 

I did 

karilu 

harilim 

, ktillum, korlum 

kdrild 

TIjou didst 

\ karila 

karile 

kolle, kvrle 

1 kdrild 

lie (non-hon.) 
did 

' harild 

karila 

kollb, korlo 

karile 

He (hon.) did 

karile i 

karilen 

j kollen, kdrlcn 

karile 

I shall do 

1 katihQ 1 

kariha 

! korbo 

kdrim 

Thou wilt do 


karihe 

1 korbe 

kartha 

He (non-hon.) 
will do 

j kartha \ 
, kartha 

karihe 

I korbe 

! kdriha 

He (hon.) will do 

karihe 

1 

karihrn 

1 korben 

1 

kdi iha 


All the three lajiguage.s liavo negative iorrns ol tJie verb .sul).slau- 
tive, and A. has a comj>li*te negative conjugation for all verbs, 
made by prefixing the negative syllabic na under certain ouphoniii 
rules. 

Bengali — The oldest recognized writer in Bengali 

is the Vaishnava poet Candi Das, who floiiri.shed about the 

Literature beginning of the 15th cen- 

^ * tury. His language does not differ much from the 

Bengali of to>day. He founded a s<.'hool of poets wlio wrote 
hymns in honour of Krishna, many of whom, in later times, 
became connected with the religious revival instituted by 
(\iilanya in the early part of the i6th century. In the 15th 
century KasI Ram translateti the Mahdbhdtaia and Kfttibas 
Oj,ha the Rdmdyaiia into the vernacular. I'he principal figure 
of the jytli ('entury was Mukunda Ram who ha.s left u.s two 
really admirabU* poems entitled Cavdl and ^rimanta Satuidgar. 
Parts of the former have been translated by Professor ('owell 
into Engli-sh >'erse, and both well deserve putting into an EnglLsb 
dress. With Bharat ('andra, whose* much admired but artificial 
Bidya hiunclar appeared in the i«Sth century, the list of old 
Bengali authors may be considered as clo.sed. They wrote in 
genuine nervous Bengali, and the conspicuous succe.ss of many 
of them sluiws how baseless is the contention of simie native 
writers of the present day that modem literary Bengali needs 
the help of its huge imported Sanskrit vocabulary to express 
anything but the simplest ideas. This morlern literary Bengali 
ar(>se early in the Jijth century, as a child of the revi\'al of 
Sanskrit learning in Calcutta, under the. influtince of the college 
founded by the English in Fort William. Each decade it has 
become more and more the .slave of Sanskrit. It ha.s had some 
excellent writers, notably the kite Bankim Candra, w'ho.se novels 
have received the honour of being translated into several 
languages, including English. Even he, however, sometimes 
laboured under the fetters imposed upon him by a strange 
vocabulary, and all competent European scholars arc agreed 
that no work of first-class originality has much chiinee of arising 
in Bengal till some great genius purges the laitgnage of its 
pseudo-classieal element. 

Oriya Literature does not go back beyond the i6th centui^”, 
though examples of the language are found in inscriptions of the 
13th century. Nearly all the works are connected with the 
bistort’ of Krishna, and the translation of the Bhdgavata Pur ana 
into Oriya in the first half of the 16th century still exercises 
great influence on ilie masses. Dina Kj|f$na Das (lytb century) 
was the author of another popular work entitled Rasa Kallola, 
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or “ The Waves of Sentiment,** which deals with the early life 
of Krishna. Every verse in it begins with the letter k. It is not 
always decent, but is immensely popular. Upendra Bfiahja, Rftia 
of Gumsur, a petty bill state, is the most famous of Oriya poets, 
and was tlie most prolific. Hw work is insipid to a Eutwpean 
taste, and when not unintelligible is often obscene. Oriya 
poetry, from first to last, has been an artifieml pnxliiction, the 
work of partis, who clung to the rules of Sanskrit rhetoric, 
and load^ their verses with so many ideas and words luirrowed 
from that language that it is rarely understood, exa^pt by the 
learned. The whole literature is, in- tact, overshadow^ed by the 
great temple of Jaganmlth (a name of Krishna) at Puri in 
Orissa. 

Assamese Lilerature.- -The Assamese an* justly proud of their 
national literature. It has an inde|wrKient grow'th, and its 
strength lies in history, a branch of letters in w hich other Indian 
languages art* almost entirt;ly wanting. The^' have chronicles 
going back for the past 600 years, and a knowledge of their 
contents is a nt'cessarv part of the education of the upper 
classes of the country. In poetry, the Vaishnava reformer, 
I^inkar Deb, who flourished stnne 450 yrar? ago, was a volu- 
minous writer. His bcst-knt)wn work is a translation of the 
Bhdgaimta Pmdna. About the same time Ananta Kandali 
translated the Mahdbhurata and the Rdntdyana into his native 
tongue. Medicint* was a science much studied, and there are 
translations of all the prinidpal Sanskrit works on thi* .subject. 
Forty or filty dramatic works in the vernacular are known and are 
still acted. Some of them dale back to the time of Sanker Deb. 

Authoki riKs. Thvic is no woik dvalmn with the llnve ljLUi.;uagrs 
as a group. Both the Cimi/utmtivc Gvaunmtt % ol Bvamv^ and I foornlc 
(see r.N’Do- \ ky.\n LAN<;r ac.iss) an* silent ahnnt .'Xssnne'-’e. Tlie 
lullest dt tails concerning them a>ll will he foniid in vol. v. ol the 
Ltnguisito Siftviv of India, parts 1. and 11. (Calcutta. 1(103). In this 
each dialect and suhclialect is treated with great uunuleness and w ith 
cojuous exa!nj>l(*s. 

The hr.sl Bengali granunnr and dkfionni y in a Knropenii lin-ninee 
was thi* VocuhiUano em Idtoma lirngalla e IWingnes ol ManoeJ da 
Assujiipvam (Lisbon, 17^3). N. B. Ilallied wiote the lirsl iW ngali 
grammar in the luiglisli language (liooghly. hut the real 

fatJuT of Bengali j)liilol<;gy was tlie great missionary, Willi.ini Caiey 
{(irammnr, Serrimpore, 1801 ; Jiidmmtrv, ih., W. Yates's 

iifamninr, as (‘ditetl and iinjirovc-d by T. Wenger (('alenlta, iS.jy) 
and others, is .still on sale. It is entirely conlined I9 tin? literary 
Bengali o( the pat,i(,lits. Its great rival has been Syilrna Caiap 
S.irkrii's (hdVi’War (CaUutla, 1S30), ot which there have In'eii 
numerous reprints. In i8»)4 J. Beanies published his tironninn 
(Oxloid), now the Standard woik on the subject. It is kirgelv Iwsi'd 
<jn Syama Calais’s work, but with much new material, (.•spei ially 
that dtfalmg with the colloipiiul side of tlie language'. Ct. k-'. NilIioH's 
d' annual (Loiulon, J.S83) is an imlei>emlent study of the language, 
in which tin* vernacular works of the best native grammarians have 
been Ins'ly utilized, lliere is no g<x>d Bengali dictionary. (> <' 
■H.iughlcjn's Dictionary (J..oiidon. 1833) is perliajiS .still tin* best, bid 
J. lVleinUe.s' (Calcutta, about 1870) i,s aJ.si> well kiniwii, ami i.s the 
]).iient ol countless others which li-ive is, sued Jioiu the (*.di iitla 
j)ies.ses. A Small Dtitionnrv of Collaqvial Urngali ll'i/o/s, by J. M. 
and G. A. C. (Calcutta, Kjo.t), may also be studied with advantage, 
i (d. also Syamil-caiMij tiarjguli, Hmgali Spoken and Wutten (Calcutta, 

[ loo'>). i'"or lieiigah literatuie, see K. C I Mitt, i he. Liteiature of 
fiengai (C.aJculta and i.oinlnu, i8</3) .ind II.ii:! Li.^sful Sastii, J he 
Vcinutnlnr Lilciatnic of In uf^al Inpne Uu. fuloidin Inni of Lugli'di 
lidmution (Calcutta, n.d.). The most roiuplete worh w fttnif>ahh<h,u 
o Sdhtfva by Dine', ( andni Sen |2nd e<l., Calcutta, 0^01) m the 
Ik-iv'ali language. 

h'or Oriya there are E. Hallam's (( alcutta. 1874), 'I'. Mallby’s 
(Calcutta. 1874) and J. Browm-’s (London, 1882) (iraiuinai Tin- 
last two are in tin* Roman charat.ter. They aie all mete sketches ol 
the language. Sutton’s ((Tit1;»civ, 1841) is still the only Dutionarv 
wliich tlie pre.senl writer has loimd of any jiniclical u.se.. l-'or Oriya 
Jileialure, .see Apj). IX. ol lluiitei’.s (Jrissa (J.oiulon, 1872), and 
Moniiiohan CliaKravarti's “ Notes on the l.rtjmguage atul I.deiutun- 
of (Trissa '* in tin- Journal of the Asiatic Society of Dm gal, i(>l Kvi. 
(1807), part i. pj>. 317 If . and vol. Ixvii. (i8«>8). jiart i. pj>. H- 

The first Assaiiiest? (jrantfuar wa.s .Nathan Brown’s (Sihsagar, 1848. 
3rd ed- and it is still the (me usually studied, d. iC NTcholl 

gives an Assamese grammar as a siijiplemcnt to his B« ugaJi (tiammar 
already qnotfvl. lake that -work, it is quite indejn rnlenl. and is not 
a 1 wised edition of Brown. M. Bronson's Dutionary (Sibsiigar, 
i8f»7) was for long the only vocabulary avajJable. and a l ery useful 
and practical work jt was. It is now superseded by Hcni ('andra 
BafuSl’s IJewa-kofu (Shillong, H)Ot)), Foi yNs'^aine.se liU*rature, see 
Ananda R&m Dhckifd ITiukan's A Pew Remarks on the Assamese 
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Language (Sibsajjar, i855)» partly reprinted in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XXV. (i8f/)), pp. 57 ft, (G. A. Gr.) 

BENGAZI (anc. Hesperides- Berenice), a seaport on the north 
coast of Africa, capital of the sanjak of Bcngazi or Barca, 
formerly in the vilayet of Tripoli, but, since 1875, dependent 
directly on the ministry of the interior at Constantinople. It 
is situated on a narrow strip of land between the Gulf of Sidra 
and a salt marsh, in 30® 7' N. lat. and 20° 3' E. long. Though 
for the most part poorly built, it has one or two buildings of 
some preteasion — an ancient castle, a mosque, a Franciscan 
monastery, government buildings and barracks. Senussi 
influence is strong and there is a large zawia (convent). The 
harbour is half silted up with sand and the ruins of fortifications, 
and is accessible only to vessels of light draught. A lighthouse 
has been erected at the entrance, but reefs render approach 
difficult, and the outer anchorage is fully exposed to west and 
north and not good holding. The export trade is largely in 
barley, shipped to British and other maltsters. The Sudan 
produce (ivory, ostrich feathers, &c.) formerly brought to 
Bengazi by caravan, has now been almost wholly diverted to 
Tripoli, the eastern tracks from Wadai and Borku by way of 
Xufra to Aujila having become so unsafe that their natural 
difficulties are no longer worth braving. Consular vigilance has 
also killed the once considerable slave trade. Trade in other 
commodities, however, is on the increase, exports now amounting 
to nearly half a million sterling and imports to half that figure. 
The neighbouring coast is frequented by Greek and Italian 
sponge-fi.shers, the industry being a valuable one. The province 
of Bengazi, being still without telegraphs or roads, is one of 
the most backward in tlic Ottoman empire. 

Founded by the Greeks of Cyrcnaica under the name Iles- 
perides, the town received from Ptolemy 111 . the name of 
Berenice in compliment to his wife. The ruins of the ancient 
town, which superseded Cyrene and Barca as chief place in the 
province after the 3rd century a.d., are now nearly buried in 
the sand. The modern town lies south-west of the original 
site. Certain large natural pits which are found in the plain 
behind, and have luxuriant gardens at the bottom, are supposed 
to have originated the myth of the Gardens of the Ilesperides. 
Ancient tombs are found, which in 1882 yielded fine Greek 
vases to G. Dennis, then British vice-consul. The present name 
is derived from that of a Moslem saint whose toml), near the 
.sea-coast, is an object of veneration. The population, amounting 
to about 25,000, is greatly mixed. Levantines, Maltese, Greeks 
and Jews form the trading community, but since 1805, when, a 
branch of the Agenzia Italiana Commcrciale was established 
at Bengazi, Italians have exercised an increasing influence on 
Cyrenaic commerce. Turks, Arabs and Berbers arc the ruling 
castes, and negroes act as labourers and domestics. Many of 
these found their way to Crete, and becoming porters, itc. in 
Canea and Candia, were notorious for turbulence and fanaticism. 
In 1897 and 1898 the European admirals forcibly deported 
consignmefits of the worst characters back to Bengazi. In 1858 
and again in 1874 the town was devastated by plague (see also 
'rRiPf)M and Cyrknaica). (O G. U ) 

BENGEU JOHANN ALBRECHT (1687-1752), Lutheran 
divine and scholar, was born at Winnenden in Wurttemberg, 
on the 24th of June 1687. His father died in 1693, and Bcngel 
was educated by a friend, who became a master in the gymnasium 
at Stuttgart. In 1703 Bengel left Stuttgart and entered the 
university of Tubingen, where, in his .spitre time, he devoted 
himself specially to the works of Aristotle and Spinoza, and in 
theology to those* of Philipp Spener, Johann Arndt and August 
Franke. His knowledge of the metaphysics of Spinoza was such 
that he was selected by one of the professors to prepare materials 
for a treatise De Spinosismo, which was afterwards published. 
After taking his degree, Bengel devoted himself to theology. 
Even at this time he had religious doubts ; it is interesting in 
view of his later work that one cause of his perplexities was the 
difficulty of ascertaining the true reading of certain passages 
in the Greek New Testament. In 1707 Bengel entered the 
ministry and was appointed to the parochial charge of Metzingen- 


unter-Urach. In the following year he was recalled to Tubingen 
to undertake the office of Repetent or theological tutor. Here he 
remained till 1713, when he was appointed head of a seminary 
recently established at Benkendorf as a preparatory school of 
theology. Before entering on his new duties he travelled 
through the greater part of Germany, studying the systems of 
education which were in use, and visiting the seminaries of the 
Jesuits as well as those of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
Among other places he went to Heidelberg and Halle, and had 
his attention directed at Heidelberg to the canons of scripture 
criticism published by Gerhard von Mastricht, and at Halle 
to C. Vitringa’s Anacrisis ad Apocalypsin. The influence exerted 
by these upon his theological studies is manifest in some of his 
works. For twenty-eight years— from 1713 to 1741 — he was 
master {Klosterprdceptor) of the Klostcrschule at Benkendorf, 
a seminary for candidates for the ministry established in a former 
monastery of the canons of the Holy Sepulchre. To these years, 
the period of his greatest intellectual activity, belong many of 
his chief works. In 1741 he was appointed prelate {i,e. General 
Superintendent) at Herbrechtingen, where he remained till 1749, 
when he was raised to the dignity of consistorial counsellor and 
prelate of Alpirspach, with a residence in Stuttgart. He now 
devoted himself to the discharge of his duties as a member of 
the consistory. A question of considerable difficulty was at that 
time occupying the attention of the church courts, viz. the 
manner in which those who separated themselves from the church 
were to be dealt with, and the amount of toleration which 
should be accorded to meetings held in private houses for the 
purpose of religious edification. The civil power (the duke of 
Wurttemberg was a Roman Catholic) was disposed to have 
recourse to measures of repression, while the members of the 
consistory, recognizing the good effects of such meetings, were 
inclined to concede considerable liberty. Bengel exerted himself 
on the side of the members of the consistory. In 1751 the uni- 
versity of Tubingen conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
divinity, lie died after a short illness, in 1752. 

The works on which Bcngol’s rt'piilation r(‘sts as a Biblical scholar 
and critic are his edition of the Circek New Testament, and his 
Gnomon or Exegetical Commentary on the same. 

(A.) His edition of the Greek Testament was ])nblished at Tubingen 
in 1734. and at Stnttf^arl in the same year, hut without the critical 
apparatus. So early as 1725, in an addition to his edition of Chry- 
.sostorn’s De SacerdoHo, he had given an account in his Prodromus 
Novi Testamenti Grned recte vauteque adornandi of the principles on 
which his intended edition was to be based. In preparation tor his 
work Bengel was able to avail lumsell of the collations of upwards of 
twenty MSS., none of them, however, of great importance, twelve 
of which had been collated by himself. In constituting the text, he 
imposed upon himself the singular lestnction of not inserting any 
various reading which had not already been printed in some preced- 
ing edition of the Greek text. From this rule, however, he deviated 
in the case of the Apocalypse, where, owing to the corrupt state of 
the text, he felt himself at liberty to introduce certain readings on 
manuscript authority. In the lower margin of the page he in-serted 
a selection of various readings, the relative importance of which he 
denoted by the fir.st five letters of the Greek alphabet in the following 
manner : —a was employed to denote the reading which in his judg- 
ment was the true one, although he did not venture to place it in the 
text ; |S, a reading better than that in the text ; 7. one equal to the 
textual reading ; 9 and e, readings inferior to tliose in the text. 
R. Etienne’s division into verses was retained in the inner margin, 
but the text was divided into paragraphs. The b'xt was followed 
l»y a critical apparatus, the first part of which consisted of an intro- 
duction to the criticism of thi* New Testament, in the thirty-fourth 
section of which he laid down and explained his celebrated canon, 
*’ Proclivi scriptioni piae&tat ardita " ('* The difiiciilt reading is to be 
preferred to that which is easy ”), the soundness of which, as a 
general principle, has been recognized by succeeding critics. The 
second part of the critical apparatus was devoted to a consideration 
of the various readings, and here Bengt‘l adoptetl the plan t)f stating 
the evidence iKdh against and in favour of a particular reJiding, thus 
placing before the reader the materials for forming a judgment. 
Bengel was the first definitely to propound the theory of families or 
recensions of MSS. His investigations had led him to see that a 
certain affinity or re.si'mblancc existed amongst many of the authori- 
ties for the Greek text- MSS., versions, and ecclesiastical writers ; 
that if a peculiar reading, e.g., was found in one of these, it was gener- 
ally found also in the other memlxirs of the same class ; and this 
general relationship seemed to point ultimately to a common origin 
for all the authorities which presented such peculiarities. Although 
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disposed at first to divide the various documents into three classes, 
he finally adopted a classification into two — the African or older 
family of documents, and the Asiatic, or more recent class, to which 
he attached only a su^rdinate value. The theory was afterw'ards 
adopted by J. S. Semler and J. J. Griesbach, and worked up into an 
elaborate system by the latter critic. Bcngcl’s labours on the text 
of the Greek Testament were received with great disfavour in many 
quarters. Like Brian Walton and John Mitt before him. hi* had to 
encounter the opposition of those who believed that tlie certainty 
ot the w’ord of God was endangered by the imixirtance attached to 
the various readings. J, J. Welstein, on the other hand, accused 
him of excessive caution in not making freer use of his critical 
materials. In answer to these strictures, Bengel published a Defence 
of the Greek Text of His New Testament^ which he prefixed to his 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, published in 173^1. and which contained 
a suilicicnl answer to the complaints, eqiecially of Wetstein, which 
had been made against him from so many ditierenl ijuarters. 
The text of Bengel long enjoyed a high reputation among scholars, 
and was frequently reprinted. An enlarged edition of the critical 
apparatus was published by Philip David Burk in 1763. 

(B.) The other great work of Bengel, and that on which his re- 
putation as an exegele is mainly based, is his Gnomon Novi Testa- 
menti, or Kxe^eiual Annotations on the New Testament, published in 
1742. It was the fiuit of twenty years’ labour, and exliibits with a 
brevity of expression, which, it has been said, “condenses more 
matter into a line than can be extracted from pages of other writers,” 
tile results of his study. He modestly entitled liis work a Gnomon 
or index, his object lieing rather to guide the reader to ascertain 
the meaning for himself, than to save him from the trouble of personal 
investigation. The principles of interpretation on which he pro- 
ceeded were, to import nothing into Scripture, but to draw out of it 
everything that it really contained, in conlorinity with grammatico- 
historical rules ; not to be liampered by dogmatical considerations ; 
and not to be influenced by the syniboIic.al books. Bengel's hope 
that the Gnomon would help to rekindle a fresh interest in the study 
of the New Testament was fully realized. It has pa.sscd through 
many editions, has been translated intc» German and into Englisli, 
and IS still one of the books most valued by expositors ol the New 
Testament. John Wesley made gieat use of it in compiling his 
Expository N'Hes upon the New Testament (1755). 

Besides the two works alreiidy described. Bengel was the editor 
or author of many others, classical, patristic, ecclesiastical and 
expository. The more important an* : Otdo Tempo} um, a treatise 
on Hie chronology of Scrijiture. in which he enters upon .spi’ciilalions 
regarding the <‘nd of the world, and an Tixpositio}i of the Apocalvpse 
winch enjoyed lor a tune great popularity in Germany, and was 
transl.ited into several languages 

.XuTHORii IKS. — For full details regarding Bengel the reader is 
referred to Oskar Wachtei’s /. A. lleugeh Tchcnsahriss and to the 
Memoii of His Life and Writings {J. A. lien^cls Lehen und Wirken). 
by j. C. F. Burk, translated into Knglish i>y Kev. K. Walker 
(London. 18^7) ; see also IIcrzog-Hauck, Ucalcfu vklopddie, and 
1 £. Nestle, JJeni'cl als Gelehrter (1803). 

BENGUELLA (Sao Felipe de Benguella), a town of Portuguese 
West Africa, capital of Benguella district, on a liay of the .same 
name, in 12° 33' S., 13° 25' E. Benguella was founded in 1617 by 
the Portuguese under Manoel Gerveira Pereira. It was long the 
centre of an important trade, especially in slaves to Brazil and 
Cuba, hut has now greatly declined. The anchorage, about a mile 
from the town^ in 4 to 6 fathoms, is nothing but an open road- 
stead. Besides the churches of S. Felipe and .S. Antonio, the 
hospital, and the fortress, there arc only a few stone-built hou.ses. 
The white population numbers about 1 500. A short way beyond 
JJenguclIa is Bahia Tarta, where salt is manufactured and sulphur 
excavated. 

About 20 m. north of Benguella is Lobito Bay, a natural 
harbour chosen (1903) as the starting-point of «i railway to 
Katanga. At Lobito steamers can come close in.shore and 
discharge cargo direct. Lol^ito is connected with Benguella by 
a railway which passe.s about midway through Kalumbella, a 
town at the mouth of the river of the .same name, and the sea 
terminus of an ancient route from the heart of C entral Africa 
through Bihe. Old Benguella is a small town about 120 m. north 
of Lobito Bay. 

benI, a river of Bolivia, a tributary of the Madeira, rising in 
the elevated Cordilleras near the city of La Paz and at first known 
as the Rio de La Paz, and flowing east^ and north-east, to a 
junction with the Mamore at 10^ 20' S. lat. to form the Madeira. 
Fully one-half of its length is through the mountainous districts 
of central Bolivia, >vhere it is fed by a large number of rivers and 
streams from the snow'clad peaks, and may be described as a 
raging torrent. Below Reyes its course is through the forest- 
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cov^ered hills and open plains of northern Bolivia, where some of 
the old Indian missions w'ere located. The lower river is navig- 
able for 217 m. from Reyes to the F.speranza rapids, 18 m. above 
its confluence with the Mamore, where a fall of 20 ft. in a distance 
of 330 yds. obstructs free navigation. Its principal affluent is 
the Madre de Dios, or Mayu-Uiiu, which ruses in the eastern 
Cordillera.s about 35 m. east of Cuzco, and flows in an east and 
north-east direction through northern Bolivia to a junction w’ith 
the Beni 120 m. above its mouth. The principal IribuUirics of 
the Madre de Dios arc the Inambari anil Paucartamho, lioth large 
rivers, und the Chandle.ss, Marcapatu, and 'I’ambopata. In 
length and size of its tributaries the Madre dc Dios is a more 
important river than the Beni itself, and is navigable during the 
wet season to the foot of the Amies, 180 m. from Cuzco. 

BENI (El Ben/), a department ol north-eastern Bolivia, 
bounded N. and E. by Brazil, S. by the departments of 
Santa Cruz and Cochabamba, and \V. by l-a Pa/ and the 
national territory contiguous to Peru and Brazil. Pop. (cst., 
1900) 32,180, including 0000 wild Indians ; area (esl., probably 
too high) 102,111 sq. m. The “Llanos de Mojos,’’ famous for 
their flourishing Jesuit mission settlements of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, occupy the eastern part of this department and are siill 
inhabited by an industrious peaceful native population, devoted 
to cattle raising and primilixe methods of agricullure. Cattle 
and forest products, including rubber and coca, are exported to a 
limited extent. The capital, Trinidad (pop. 255(1), situated on 
the Mamore river in an open fertile country, and was once a 
flourishing Jesuit mission. 

BENI-AMER (Amir), a tribe of AfiMun “ Arabs “ of Hamitic 
stock, ethnologically intermediate between Abyssinians and 
Nubians, 'fhey are of the Beja family, and occupy the coast of 
tiu; Red Sea south of Suakin and portions of the adjacint 
coast-country of Eritrea, north of Abyssinia. 'I’hey are of very 
mixed Bcja and Abyssinian blood, and sjieak a dialect hall Beja 
and hall Tigrc% locally known as Ha'^sa. They marry the women 
of the Bogos and other mountain tribes ; but are too proud to le: 
their daughters marry Abyssinians. 

Sec Au^lo-F^yptian Sudan, <*(l. C ount (deichen {London, 1005); 
A. II. Keane, h.thnfdoi^y of Ff^yptmn Sudan (1H84) . G. Sergi, Afntu * 
Anttopolonui della Slttpe Camitua ('riinn, 

BENMSRAEL(“ Sons of Israel ”), a ( olonv ol jews settled on 
tlie Malabar coast in Kolaba district, Bombay presidency, 
chiefly centring in the native state of Janjira. With the Jews 
of (Whin, they represent a very ancient Juiiaii' invasion of India, 
and are lu be entirely distinguished from those Jews who have 
come to India in moilian days for purposes of trade. Some 
authorities l)elieve that tlie Beni-lsrael settled in Kolaba in the 
15th century, but they themselves have traditions which indicate 
a far longiT connexion with India (see Jews : § 3). 

BENIN, the name of a country, city and river of British West 
Africa, west of the main channel ol the Niger, forming [lart of the 
protectorate of Soulhtan N igeria. 'J'he narni; was formerly applied 
to the coast from the Volta, in o' 40' Jv, to tlie Kio del Rey, in 8'' 
40' E., and included the Slave (oast, the whole della of the Niger 
and a .small portion of tlie country to the eastward. Some traie 
of this earlier application remains in tlie name “ Bight of Benin,’' 
still given to that part of the sea which washes the Slave Coast, 
whilst up to 1894 “ Benin ” was used to de.*>ignate the French 
possessions on the coast now' incliuieil in Dahomey. 

In its restricted sense Jieniri is the country formerly ruled by 
the king of Benin city. Thi.'. area, at one time very extensive, 
gradually contracted as subject tribes and towns acijuired 
independence. Jt may be described us bounded W. by J.agos, 
S. by the territory of the Jakri and other tril)cs of the Niger 
delta, li. by the Niger river, und N. by Yorubaland. J’he 
coast-line held by Benin had [lassed out of its sovereignly by the 
middle of the 19111 century. In physical characteristics, climate, 
flora and fauna, Benin in no way fliffers from the rest of the 
southern portion of Nigeria (q,v,). The coast is low, intersected 
by creeks, and forms one huge mangrove swamp ; on the rising 
ground inland are dense forests in which the cotton and mahogany 
trees are conspicuous. 
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Benin river (known also as the Jakri outlet), though linked to 
the Niger system by a network of creeks, is an independent stream. 
It is form^ by the junction of two rivers, the Ethiope and the 
Jamieson, which rise (north of 6"* N.) on the western side of the 
hills which slope east to the Niger river. They unite about 50 m. 
above the sea. The general course of the Benin is westerly. It 
enters the Atlantic in about 5® 46' N., 5® 3' E., and at its mouth 
is 2 m. wide. It is here obstructed by a sand-bar over which there 
is 12-14 ft. of water at high tide. The river is navigable by small 
steamers up to Sapele, a town on the south bank immediately 
below the junction of the head streams. The Ologi and Gwato 
creeks enter the Benin on the right or north bank, and on the 
same side (8 m. above the mouth of the river) a channel, the Lagos 
creek, 1 70 m. long, branches off to the north-west, affording a 
waterway to Lagos. From the south or left bank of the Benin 
the Forcados mouth of tlic Niger can be reached by the Nana 
creek. 

The Beni arc a pure negro tribe, speaking a distinct language, 
but having many characteristics common to those of the Yorul>a- 
and JCwc-sj)caking tribes. Like the Ashanti and Dahomeyans 
the Beni had a well-organized and powerful government and 
possessed a culture rare among negro races (see l)elow. History). 

Benin city is situated in a clearing of the forest, about 25 m. 
from the river-port of Gwato, on Gwato creek. The principal 
building is the British residency, which is constructed of brick 
and tirnlxT. A primary si:bool, supported by tlie native chiefs, 
was opened in 1 901, and a meteorological station was established 
in 1902. Jn 1904 the town was placed in telegraphic communica- 
tifjn with the rest of the protectorate and with Europe. Of the 
ancient city, whose buildings excited the admiration of travellers 
in the 17th and i8lh centuries, scarcely a trace remains. The 
houses are neatly built of clay, coloure<l with red ochre, and 
frequently ornamented with rudely carved pillars. The port of 
Gwato, which lies alx)ut 30 m. north-north-east of the mouth of 
the Benin river, has a spec'ial interest as the place where Giovanni 
Belzoni, the exfilorer of Egyptian antiquities, died in 1823 when 
starling on an expedition to ' 1 'imbuktu. No trace of his grave can 
now be found. Wari (formerly known also as Owari, Oywhere, 
Jtc.) is a much-freqiicnted port on a branch of the Niger of the 
same name reached from the Forcados mouth, and is 55 m. south 
of Benin city. 

Since the abolition of the slave trade the chief exp<irt of the 
country is jjalm-oil. Other trade products were from time to 
time w-ith the desire Xn preserve the isolation and indepenflence 
of the country -placed under fetish, i.e. their export was for- 
bidden, so tfiat in 1S97 the only article in which trade was alknvetl 
by tb(‘ king was palm-oil. After the British WTupation, an 
extensive trade developed in oil, kernels, timber, ivory, rubber, 
vSic. In the rubber and timber industries great strides have lK*en 
made. The chi(*fs and peciple have shown considerable aptitude 
in adapting themselN’CS to tin; new order of things. Among the 
articles prized by the Beni is coral, of which the chiefs wear great 
tpianlities as ornaments. 

fli story. Benin was discovered by the Portuguese about the 
year 1485, and they carried on a brisk trade in slaves, who were 
taken to I’dmina and sold to the natives of the (ioUl (oast. At 
\W.\i time and for more tlian two eenliirics afterwards, Benin 
seems to have been one of the most powerful states of West 
Af.i.a. It was known to Eiirofanins in the 17th century as the 
Oeat Benin. The towns of Lagos and Badagry were both 
founded l)y Benin eol(»iiists. Benin city was the scat of a 
theocracy of priests, in whose hands the oba or king, nominally 
supreme, appears fo have often l>een a [)iippel. lie was revere<l 
hv bis subjects as a species of divinity, and seldom left the 
fMielosurc surrounding the royal palace. 'Hie religion and 
uii LhologN' of the Beni, like those of the Yorubas, are Ixised on 
>pirii- and ancestor-worship (see Nkc.ro and Africa: Elhftoh^y); 
loe c\\\A ^jurit dr juju was Nvorshipped with human sacrifices to 
an apj)alliog extent, the Benin fetish being considered the most 
powerful in idl West Africa. The usual form of sacrifice was 
crucifixl'in, Many chiefs, in no way politically dependent on 
Ik' ii i, used to .send annual [)rcscnts to the juju, llie Benin 


people do not appear to have indulged in wanton cruelty, and it is 
stated that they usually stupefied the victims before putting them 
to death. The people were skilled in bra.ss work ; their carving 
and design were alike excellent. Carved ivory objects abound, 
and there are many evidences of the skill attained by native 
artists, who perhaps owed something to their contact with the 
Portuguese. The weaving of cloth was also carried on. The Beni 
remained politically and socially almost unaffected by European 
influence until the occupation of their country by the British in 
1897, their connexion with the white men having previously been 
almost confined to matters of trade. The Portuguese withdrew 
from tlie coast in the i8th century, but one of the most striking 
proofs of their commercial influence is the fact that a corrupt 
Lusitanian dialect was spoken by the older natives up to the last 
quarter of the 19th century. 'Fhe first English expedition to 
Benin was in 1553 ; after that time a considerable trade grew up 
between England and that country, ivory', palm-oil and pepper 
being the chief commodities exported from Benin. The Dutch 
afterwards established factories and maintained them for a 
considerable lime, chiefly with a view to the slave trade. In 
1788 ('aptain [-.andolphe founded a factory called Barodo, near 
the native village of Obobi for the French Compagnie d’Oywhere ; 
and it lasted till 1792, when it was destroyed by the English. In 
1863 Sir Richard Burton, then British consul at Fernando Po, 
went to Benin to try and put a stop to human sacrifices, an 
attempt in which he did not succeed. At that time the decline 
in power of the kingdom of Benin was obvious, and the city was 
in a decaying condition. Jn 1885 the coast-line of Benin was 
placed under British protection, and steps were taken to enter 
into friendly relations with the king. Consul G. F. N. B. 
Anneslcy * saw the king in 1 890, with the hope of making a treaty, 
but failed in his object. In March 1892 Captain II. L. Gallwey, 
British vice-consul, succeeded in concluding a treaty with the 
king Overami. The treaty, however, proved of no avail, and 
the king kept as aloof as of old from any outside interference. 
In January 1897 J. R. Phillips, acting consul-general, and eight 
Europeans were brutally massacred on the road from Gwato to 
Benin city, whilst on a mission to the king. Phillips had persisted 
in starting for Benin despite the repeated request of the king 
that he should delay his visit until he (the king) had finished the 
celebration of the annual “ customs."’ Two Europeans, Captain 
Alan Boisragtm and R. F. Locke, alone escaped. A punitive 
expedition was organized under the command of Admiral Sir 
Harry Rawson, the success of which was a remarkable example 
of good organization hastily improvised. The news of the 
massacre of Phillips’s party reached Kear-Adtniral Rawson, the 
commander-in-chief on the Cape station, on the 4th of Janiiaiy 
1897. The flagship was at Simons Town. I'he small craft were 
dispersed. Two ships at Malta had been ordered to join the (ape 
command. A transport was chartered in the Thames for tlie 
purposes of the expedition. In twenty -nine days a force of 1200 
men, coming from three places betw'een 3000 and 4500 m. from 
the Benin river, was landed, organized, equipped and provided 
with transport. Five days later the city of Benin was taken, and 
in twelve ilays more the men were re-embarked, and the ships 
coaled and ready for any further service. On the 1 7th of Felmiary 
Benin was occupied after considerable fighting. The towm, w^bich 
was found to be recking of human sacrifices, was partly burned, 
and on the 22nd the expedition started on its return. The king 
and chiefs responsible for the massacre were placed on their trial 
by Sir Ralph Moor, high commissioner for Southern Nigeria ; 
the king was deposetl and deported to Galabar, and the chiefs, six 
in all, were executed. The chief offender was not brought to 
justice until a second punitive expedition in 1899 completed the 
pacification of the country. After the removal of the king in 
September 1897 a council of chiels was appxiinted. This council 
carries on the government of the whole Beni country, and is 
presided over by a British resident. 

' Mr AnnesU y (b. 1851), after having sorvud in the Prussian army, 
and in the Tiiiki^ii army during the war of 1877, was in the British 
consnlur service from 1879 to 1892, In 1888 he became consul to 
tlie Congo Free State. 
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Authorities. — H. L. Roth, Great Benin, tts Cttstoms, Art and 
Horrors {lisdilsix, 1903), a comprehensive and profusely illustrated 
work, with an annotated bibliography; C. H. Read and O. M. Dalton. 
Antiquities from Bentn ... in the British Museum (1899) ; Pitt 
Rivers, Works of Art from Benin (1900) R- K- I>cnnett, At the Back 
of the Black Man's Mind (London, ; Sir R, Burton, Wanderings 
in lOs/ Africa (London, 1863) ; H. L. Gallwey, “ Journeys in the 
Benin Country," Geo^ Jnl., vol. i., London, 1893 ; A. Boisragon. 
The Benin Massacre (London, 1897) ; R. H. Bacon. Benin, the City 
of Blood (London. 1898), by a member of the punitive expedition 
of 1897 •' tlic annual Reports on Southern Nigeria, issued by the 
Ccdonial Olfice, London. 

BEN 1 T 01 TE» a niineral discovered in 1907 near the head- 
waters of the San Benito river, San Benito Co., California, and 
described by Prof. G. D. Louderback. It is a titano-silicate of 
barium (BaTiSi^^O,,), crystallizing in the hexagonal system, 
with a hardness of 6*5, and specific gravity 3-65. It may be 
colourless or blue, the colour varying sometimes in different 
parts, and pa.s.sing to a deep sapphire blue. The blue variety is 
cut as a gem stone, and oHen resembles* blue spinel, though its 
.softness di.stinguishes it from spinel and sapphire. It is a 
brilliant stone, with high refractive index, and is strongly 
dieliroie, being pale wlien viewed parallel to the principal axis 
and dark when viewed transversely. 

BENJAMIN, a tribe of Israel, named after the youngest son of 
Jacob and Rachel. As distinct from the others Benjamin was 
born not beyond the Jordan but in Palestine, between Bethel and 
Ephrath. 11 is mother, dying in c liildbed, gave liim the name 
Ben-onT, " Son of my .sorrow," which was changed by his father 
to Ben-jclmui, meaning probably " Son of the right hand " {t.e. 

“ of prosperity," or, perhaps, “son of the .south”; (k*n. xxxv. 
16-18). Of his personal history little is lecorded. He was the 
favourite of his father and brothers (with whicJi contrast the 
spirit of the stories in Judg. xix.-xxi.), and the reputation of 
fierceness ascribed to him in the blessing ol Jacob (“ Benjamin 
is a wolf that tcareth,” Cien. xlix. 27) agrees with what i.s told of 
the tribe's warriors (see Saul, Jonathan), it is a curiou.s 

feature that its noted slingcrs were said to be left-handed (Judg. 
XX. 16, cf. iii. 15) and even ambirlexlrous (1 Chron. xii. 2). 'I'he 
late refenuices to this tribe in the Israelitct wand(irings in the 
wilderness are of little value. On entering Palestine it is allotted 
a portion encompassed by the districts of Ephraim, Dan and 
Judah. Jn the time of the “ judges " the tribe of Iknjainin was 
tdmosl exterminated (see Judges, Book ok), (ioo men alone 
e.scaping (Judges xix. s(j(|.). 'J'lie tribe wa.s built up again by the 
rape of the maidens of Shiloh at one of their annual festivals (for 
wliich cf- Judges ix. 27), but a later narrative gives currency to 
a tradition that 400 virgins were also brought to SliiJuh, the 
survivors of a mas.saerc of the inhabiuints of Jabesh-Ciilead. At 
all events, Benjamin claimed the honour of ]iroviding the great 
king of Israel wIuksc heroic deliverance ol Jabe.sh-Cjilead is 
referred to elsewhere (.see Sauc), and it is noteworthy that the 
tribe only now attain liistorical importance. If the genealogies 
a.ssocialed it v\ith Joseph the father of J^phraim and Mana.sseh, 
Its fortunes were for a time Uiund up with tla; northern kingdom 
(.see David). Althougli its territory lies open on the west and 
east, its jihysical features unite it to Judah, and what is known <if 
its mixed ptjpiilation ‘ makes it difficult to determine how far the 
youngest of the tribes of Israel enjoyed any independent position 
previous to the monarchy. Its neutral position between Judah 
and Ephraim ga\ e it an importance wJiicIi was religious as well as j 
political. Anatholh the home of Abiathar and Jeremiah, (iibeon 
the old C'anaanite sanctuary, the royal sanctuary at Bethel, its . 
as.sor.iations with Samuel and the proplietic gilds ol tlie time.s ■ 
of Elijah and Elisha, and finidly Jerusalem itself, the centre of ; 
worship, give " the least of all the tribes ” a imi(|ue value in the 
history of Old Testament religion. 

Sfc tl. W. Hogg, Emy. Bd/., u*l. 534 sqq. ^S. C'..) 

BENJAMIN OF TUDELA (in Nav arre), a Jewish rabbi of the 
1 2th century, lie visited (“onstantinople, Egypt, A.ssyria and 

^ Jerusalem and its district was jebusitc until its capture liy David 
(.-•O 2 Sam. V.); for Bcerotli ami tiii«eon, see 2 Sam. iv, 2 stuj., 
Nxi. 2, and note the Binjainilc and Jiidahitc nainc.s which find 
analogies in tht‘ Edomite genealogies. See, nn these points, S. 
Cook, Jew. Ouarterlv Review (1906), pp. 528 sqq. 
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Persia, and penetrated to the frontiers of China. His journeys 
occupied him for about thirteen years. He was credulous, but 
his Itinerary f or Massdoth, contains some curious notices of the 
countries he visited and of the condition of the Jews. Thus his 
work is of much value for the Jewish hi.storv of the 12th century. 
It is from Benjamin that we know that the Jews of Palestine and 
other parts of the East were noted for the arts of dyeing and 
glass-making. 

His Itinerary was transl.ited from ihv Hebrew inln L.uin by Anas 
Montanus in 1575, and appeared in a French versmu by Baraticr 
in 1734. There have been vanous Ehiglish translations. One was 
published by Asher m 1840 ; another (with critical Hebrew text) by 
M. N. Adler {Jemsh Quartet ly Review, vols. xvi.-xviii. ; also re- 
printed as a separate volume, U)07). 

BENJAMIN, JUDAH PHILIP (1811-1884), Anglo-American 
Iaw5^er,of Jewish descent, was born a British subjt‘ct at St Thomas 
in the West Indies on the iith of August 1811, iuul v.as succes- 
sively an American lawv^er, a leading Confederate pc.litieian and 
a di.stingui.shed English barrister. He eventually died in Paris a 
domiciled Frenchman. After i8i8 his piircnt.s liv ed in ('harleston, 
South Carolina, and he went to Yale in i<S25 for lii.s education, but 
h it without taking a degree, and entered an attorney 's office in 
New Orleans. He was admitted to the New ( Irleans bar in 1832. 
He compiled with his Iri.ihl John Slidell a valualile digest of 
decisions of the super or conns ol New Oi leans fuid Ixiuisiana; 
and as a partm r in the firm of Slidell, Benjamin & Conrad, he 
enjoyed a good praetiet . In 1848 he was admitted a councillor 
of the supreme (‘ourt, and in 1H52 he was elected a senator for 
Loutsiiine, and thereafter he took an active part in politics, 
declining to accept a judgeship of the supreme court. In 1861 he 
withdrew from the Stmate, left Washington and actively e.sponsed 
the < onfederate cause, lie joined JcITerson J lavis’s provisional 
government as attorney -general, becoming afterwards bis 
secretary for war (1861-1862), and c hief si^crctiiry of slate 
(1862-1865). Allhough at times subject to fierce criticism with 
regard to matters ol administration and finance, he was recog- 
niz-ed as one ol the ablest men on tin; Confederate side, and he 
remained with jedierson Davis to the last, sharing his flight alter 
the surrender at Appomattox, and onlv leaving him shorllv fiofore 
his capture, liecausc he found him.sell unable to go farther on 
horseback. Hu escraped from the coast of Florida in an ojien boat, 
and after many vici.ssitiides reached England, an exile. In 1866 
his reniaining property was lost in the lianking failure of Gvenmd 
& Gurney. 

In l/ondon Benjamin was able to earn a little nn»nc*y by 
journalism, and on the i3tb of January 1866 he entered Lincoln’s 
Inn. Me rec eived a hospitable welcc^me from the legal profession. 
"J’he infinenc'e ol Ikiglish judges who knew bis abilities and his 
I'ircumstanccs enabled him to be called to tlie bar on the 6th of 
June 1866, dis})en.sing with the usual three vears as a student, 
and he* accjuired his first know)c*dge of the practice and incdhod.s 
of English courts as the pupil of Mr ('. E. (alterwards Baron) 
Pollock. Polloc k fully recognized his abilities and lhc*y became, 
and remained firm friends. Benjamin was naturally an apt and 
useful pupil ; for instance, an opinion of Mr J^olloc k, which for 
long guided the J^ondon polic-e in the* exercise of their right to 
searcli prisoners, is mentioned by him as having been really 
composed by Benjamin while he was still his pupil. Benjamin 
joined the nortliern circuit, and a large* proportion ol his early 
practice came* from solicitors at J.iverpotil w bo had corre spondents 
in New Orleans. His business gradually increased, and having 
received a patent cif precedenre, he* was on the 2ncl of Novemlvr 
1872 rallc'd within the* bar as a cpieen’s counsel. In addition lo 
his knowledge* of law- and of commen-ial matters he hiid c-onsider- 

* able eloquenc e, and a power ol marshalling facts and argnmenf.s 

* that rendered him extremely cfTec:tive, particularly fx lorc* judges. 
He was less .successful in acldrc*.ssing juries, and tow'ai ds the close 
of his career did not mke Nisi pnus work, hut in ibc court of 
appeal and Hou.se of lairds and before the* jiirlicial c ommittec of 
the privy council he enjoyed a very large* firactice. making for 
some time fully 05,000 a year. The cjuestion ol raising him to 
the hcnch was se riously considered by l^ird ('aims, w ho, liowever, 
seeias to have thought tlvat the ungrudging hc>s|)itality and 
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goodwill with which Benjamin had been received by the English 
legal profession had gone far c^nough. Towards the close of his 
career he was in ill health, and he suffered from the results of a fall 
from a tramcar. He retired in 1882 to a house in Paris which he 
had built and where he had been in the habit of passing his vaca- 
tions with his wife, who was a Frenchwoman. He never returned 
to j)ractice, but came back to London to be entertained by the 
bench and bar of England at a banquet in the Inner Temple Hall 
on the 30th of June 18S3. He died at Paris on the 6th of May 
1884. 

Benjamin was thick-set and stout, with an expression of great 
shrewdness. An curly portrait of liim is to be found in Jefferson 
Davis’s Rise and Fall of the Confederate Covermnent, His political 
history may be traced in that work, and in John W. Draper’s 
American Civil War and von Holst’s Constitutional History of 
the United States. Many allusions to his English career will be 
found in works describing English lawyers of his period, and there 
are some interesting reminiscences of him by Baron Pollock in the 
Fortnightly Rnn'erv for March i8<)8. His Treatise on the Law of 
Sale of Personal Profierty with References to the American Decisions 
and to the French Code and Civil Law — a bulky volume knowm to 
practitioners as Beniamin on Sales --h the principal text-book 
on its subject, and .1 fitting monument of the author’s career at 
the iCnglish bar, of his industry and learning. Many of his 
American speeches have been published. 

Judah J\ Ihnjamin. by Pierce Butler (Philaclelpliia, looy.witfi 
a good bibliography). 

BEN LEDI ((Jaolic, “ the hill of God ”), a mountain of 
Perthshire, Scotland, 2S75 ft. high, 5 m. by road N.W. of 
Callander. It is situated close to some of the mc»st romantic 
scenery in the Highlands, and is particularly well known through 
Scott's Ladv of the Lahe. Its name is supposed to point to the 
time when Beltane rites were observed on its .summit. A cairn 
was built on the top in 1887 to commemorate Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee. On one of the sides of the mountain is a tarn which 
bears the name of Lochan nan ('orp, “ the little loch of the dead,” 
from an accident to a funeral parly by which 200 lives were lost. 

BENLLIURE Y GIL, JOSfi (1858- ), Spanish painter, was 

Ix^rn at Valencia, studied painting under Domingo, and .showed 
from the first such marked talent that he was sent to the Spanish 
.school in Rome. He was one of the select cinlc pensioned by 
the Spanish government lor residence in Italy and ex<"cuted 
several slate orders for the decoration of public buildings ; but 
he ow(‘s his chief fame to his largi* historic'al paintings, notably 
the “ Vision in the (oliseum.” lie became the leader of the 
Spanish art colony in Rome, where he firactiscd as painter and 
sculptor. 

BEN LOMOND, a mountain in the north-west of Stirlingshire, 
.Scotland. It is situated near the eastern bank of Lovh Lomond, 
about i) m. from the head and about 15 from the foot. It is 
3102 ft. high, and the prevailing rocks are granite, mica schist, 
diorite, porphyry and quartzite, the last, where it crops out on 
.the surface, gleaming in the distance like snow. Duchray Water, 
a bc,ul-stn‘iim of the Forth, rises in the nortli-cust shoulder. The 
hill, which is covered with grass to the top, is a favourite climb, 
being ascemled from Rowanlennan (the easiest) or Inversnaicl 
on the lake, or Aberfoyle 10 m. inland due cast. The view from 
th(* summit extends northward as far as the Grampians, with 
occasional glimpses of Ben Nevis : westward to Jura in the 
Atlantic ; south-westward to Arran in the Firth of Clyde ; 
southward to Tinto Hill, the Lowthers and Cairnsmore ; and 
eastward t(» Kdirtbiirgh Castle and Arthur’s Seat. 

BENLOWES, EDWARD (1603 ?-i676), English poet, son of 
Andrew Benknves of Brent Hall, Essex, was i)orn about 1603. 
He matriculated at St John's College, Cambridge, in 1620, and 
on leaving the university he made a prolonged lour on the 
corttinent of Europe. He was a Roman Catholic in middle life, 
but became a conv<Tl to Protestantism in his later years. He 
diswpaled his fortune by openhanded generosity to his friends 
and relations, and possibly by serving in the Gvil War ; so that 
he was ia great poverty at the time of his death, which occurred 
on the 18th of llecember 1676. The last eight years of his life 


were pa.ssed at Oxford. Many of his writings are in Latin. His 
most important work is Theophila, or Lovers Sacrifice, a Divine 
Poem (1652). The poem deals with mystical religion, telling 
how the soul, represented by Theophila, ascends by humility, 
zeal and contemplation, anS triumphs over the sins of the senses. 
It is written in a curious stanza of three lines of unequal length 
rhyming together. Until recent times justice has hardly been 
done to Benlowes’ poetical merits and indisputable piety. Samuel 
Butler who .satirized him in his “ Character of a Small Poet,” 
found abundant matter for ridicule in his eccentricities ; and 
Pope and Warburton noted him as a patron of bad poets. 

His Theophila was reprinted by S. W. Singer ; and in Minor Poets 
of the Caroline Period, vol. 1. (1005), Mr Saintsbury reprints Theophila 
and two other poems by Benlowes, “ The Summary of Wisedome," 
and “ A Poetic Descant upon a I*rivate Mu.sic-Meeting.*' 

BEN MACDHUI, more correctly Ben Muichdiiui (Gaelic for 

the mountain of the black pig,” in allusion to its shape), the 
second highest mountain (4296 ft.) in Great Britain, one of the 
Qiirngorm group, on the confines of south-western Aberdeenshire 
and south-western Banffshire, not far from the eastern boundary 
of Inverness-shire. It is about ii m. from Castleton of Braemar 
and about 10 from Aviemore. The ascent is usually made from 
Castleton of Braemar, by way of the Linn of Dee, Glen Lui and 
Glen Derry. P'rom the head of Glen Derry, with its blasted 
trees, the picture of desolation, it becomes more toilsome, but is 
partly repaid by the view of the remarkable columnar cliffs of 
Corrie Etchachan. The summit is flat and quite bare of vegeta- 
tion, but the panorama in every direction is extremely grand. 
At the foot f)f a vast gully, 2500 ft. above the .sea, lies Loch Avon 
(or A’an), a narrow lake about i.J m. long, with water of the 
deepest blue and a margin of brighi yellow sand. At the western 
end of the lake is the Shelter Stone, an enormous block of granite 
resting upon two other blocks, which can accommodate a dozen 
persons. Beautiful rock ^r^^stals occur in veins in the corries. 
The summit of Cairngorm, 3J m. north of that of Ben Maedhui, 
may be reached from the latter with scarcely any descent, by 
following the rugged ridge flanking the western side of Loch Avon. 
The other great peaks of the group are Braeriach (4248 ft.) and 
Cairnloiil (4241 ft.), anrl 6 m. to the east arc the twin masses of 
Ben a Bourd, the northern top of whch is 3924 ft. and the southern 
3860 ft. high. Ben A'an, an adjoining hill, is 3843 ft. high. 

BENNETT, CHARLES EDWIN (1858™ ), Ainerican 

classical scholar, was born on the 6th of April 1858, in 
Providence, Rhode Island. H(* graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1878 and also studied at Harvard (1881-1882) and in 
Germany (1882-1884). He taught in secondary schools in 
Florida (1878-1879), New York (1879-1881), and Nebraska 
(1885-1889), and became professor of Latin in the University 
of Wisconsin in 1S89, of classical philology at Brown I^nivcrsity 
in 1891, and of Latin at (ornell University in 1892. His syn- 
tactical studies, not{d)ly various papers on the subjunctive, are 
based on a statistical examination of Latin texts and are marked 
by a fresh system of nomenclature ; he ranks as one of the leaders 
of tlie “ New American School ” of syn tacticians, w'ho insist 
on a preliminary re-examination of all available data. Of great 
importance is his advocacy of “ quantitative ” reading of Latin 
verse and his Critique of Some Recent Subjunctive Theories in 
vol. ix. (1898) of Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, of which 
he was an editor. Bennett's TmIUi Grammar (1895) is the first 
successful attempt in America to adopt the method of the brief, 
scholarly Schulgrammatik. Besides the T.atin classics commonly 
read in secondarj’^ courses and other text- books in “ Bennett’s 
Latin Series,” he edited Tacitus’s Dialogus de Oratoribus (1894), 
and Cicero’s De Seneciute (1897) and De Amicitia (1897). He 
wrote, with George P. Bristol, The Teaching of Greek and Latin 
in Secondary Schools (1900), and The Latin Language (1907), 
and w'ith William Alexander Hammond translated The Char- 
acters of Theophrastus (1902). 

BENNETT, JAMES GORDON (1794-1872), American journa- 
list, founder and editor of the New York Herald, was bom at 
Ncwmills in Banffshire, Scotland, in 1 794 (not in 1800, as has been 
stated). He was educated for the Roman (’atholic priesthood 
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in a seminary at Aljerdecn, but in the spring of 1819, giving up 
the career which had been chosen for him, he emigrated to 
America. Landing at Halifax, Nova Scotia, he earned a poor 
living there for a short time by giving lessons in French, Spanish 
and bookkeeping ; he passed next to Boston, where starvation 
threatened him until he got employment in a printing-office ; 
and in 1822 he went to New York. An engagement as translator 
of Spanish for the Courier of Charleston, South Carolina, took 
him there for a few months in 1823. On his return to New York 
he projected a school, gave lectures on political economy and did 
subordinate work for the journals. During the next ten years 
he was employed on various papers, was the Washington corre- 
spondent first of the New York Eiufuirer^ and later of the Courier 
and Enquirer ill 1827-1832, his letters attracting much attention ; 
he founded the short lived Clnbc in New York in 1832 ; and in 
1833-1834 was the chief editor and one of the proprietors of the 
Pennsylvanian at Philadelphia. On the 6th of May 1835 he 
publislied the first number of a small one-cent paper, bearing 
the title of Neto York Herald^ and issuing from a cellar, in which 
the proprietor and editor played also the part of salesman, 
“lie started with a disclaimer of all principle, as it is called, all 
party, all politics " ; and to this he consistently adhered. By 
his industry, sagacity and unscrupulousness, and by the variety 
of his news, the “ spicy ” correspondence, and the supply of 
personal gossip and scandal, he made the paper a great commercial 
success. He devoted his attention particularly to the gathering 
of news, and was the first to introduce many of the methods 
of the modern American reporter. He published on the 13th 
of June 1835, the first Wall Street financial article to appear in 
any American newspaper ; printed a ^’i\•id and detailed account 
of the great fire of December 1835, in New York ; was the first, 
in 1846, to obtain the report in full by telegraph of a long political 
speech ; and during the dvil War maintained a staff of .sixty- 
three war correspondents, Bennett continued to edit the 
Herald almost till his death, at New York, on the ist of 
June 1872. 

Mis son, James Gokdon Bennett (1841- ), biok over the 

management of the paper during the last year of its founder’s 
life, and succeeded him in its control. It was he who .sc*nt 
Henry M. Stanley on his mission to find Livingstone in (‘entral 
Africa, and he fitted out the Jeannette Polar Expedition, and 
in 1S83 established (with John W. Mackay) the (binmercial 
Cable Company. 

BENNETT, JOHN, one of the finest Imglish madrigali.sts, 
whose first .set of madrigals appeared in J599. In 1614 Ravtms- 
eroft, in a collection including five of his madrigals, writes a 
eulogy which reads like an obituary noti<'e. TIk; first .set ol 
madrigals was reprinted in 1845 by the Musical Antiquarian 
Society. Bennett’s worlcs consist oi this set and several con- 
tributions to such collections as the Triumphs of Orianay and to 
various collections of church music. 

BENNETT, JOHN HUGHES (1812 -1875), English physician 
and pathologist, was born in London on the 3Tst of August 1812. 
He was educated at Exeter, and being destined for the medical 
profession was articled to a surgeon in Maidstone. In 1833 h<; 
liegan his studies at Edinburgh, and in 1837 graduated with the 
highest honours. During the next four years he studied in Paris 
and Germany, and on his return to Edinburgh in 1841 published 
a Treatise on Cod-liver Oil as a Therapeutic Agent. In tlie same 
year he began to lecture as an extra -academical teacher on 
histology, drawing attention to the importance of the microscojK* 
in the investigation of disea.se ; and as physician to the Royal 
Dispensary he instituted courses of “ polyclinical medicine.” 
In 1843 he was appointed profes.sor of the institutes of medicine 
at Edinburgh, and performed the duties of that chair with great 
energy till incapacitated hy failing health. He resigned in 1874. 
In August 1875 he was able to be present at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association in Edinburgh, on which occasion he 
received the degree of LL.D., but the fatigue he then underwent 
brought on a relapse, and he was compelled to have the operation 
of lithotomy performed. He sank rapidly and died on the 25th 
of September at Norwich. His publications were very numerous 


including Lectures on Clinical Medicine (1850-1856), which in 
second and subsequent editions were called Clinical Lectures 
on the Principles and Practice of Medicine^ and were translated 
into various languages, including Russian and Hindu ; Lenco- 
cythaemia (1852), the first recorded cure of whicJi was published 
by liim in 1845 ; Outlines of Physiology (1858), reprinted from 
the 8th edition of the Encydopaedia Ihitaniuca ; Pathology and 
Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis (185^); Textbook of 
Physiology (1871-1872). 

BENNETT, SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE(iSi6- 1875), English 
musical compo.ser, the son of Robert ]k*nnelt, an organist, was 
born at Sheffield on the 13th of April 1816. Having lost his 
father at an early age, he was brought up at Cambridge hy his 
grandfather, from whom he recei\'ed his first musical education. 
He entered the choir of King’.s ('ollege chapel in 1824. In iS2t» 
he entered the Royal Academy of Music, and remained a pupil of 
that institution for the next len years, .studying pianoforte uruler 
W. H. Holmes and ('ipriani Potter, and composition under Lucas 
and Dr (Votch. It was during this time that he wrote several of 
his most appreciated works, in w^hich may he traced influences 
of the contemjiorarv movement of music in Germany, which 
country he frequently visited during the years 183(1- 1842. At 
one of the Rhenish musical festivals in Diisseldorf he made the 
personal ac(]uaintancc of Mendelssohn, and scum alterwards 
renewed it at Leipzig, where the talented young Englishman w«ns 
welcomed by the heading musicians of the vising generation. At 
one of the c'elclirated Gewandhaus concerts he played his third 
pianoforte concerto, which was rec-edved enlhusiaslii ally. An cti- 
thusiastic account of the event was written by Robert .Sc humann, 
who pronounced Hennelt to be the* most musikolisclP' ol all 
Englishmen, and “ an angel of a musician (cojiying (iregory's 
pun on Angli and Angeli). But it was jMendclssohn’s influence 
that dominated Henru‘irs mode of utterance. A good example 
of this may bc‘ studied in Benneit’s ('aprirno in 1 ) minor. His 
great success on the contmenl- established his position on his 
return to Ihiglancl. In 18 *4 lu^ was elec ted organist of Si Anne’s 
rhajH ‘1 (now church), Wandsworth. In this yc^ar he composed 
his Overture to Parisiua, and his C'oncerto in (‘ minor, mo(lcllc‘ci 
on Mozart. An unpublished concerto in E minor, and thc^ 
overture? to the Naiads, inqirc'ssed thc‘ firm of Broadwood so 
favourablv in 1836 that they ofltwl the composer a year in 
Leipzig, where tl)c Aaiads overture was performed at a Gi vvand- 
haus conccrl on tlu* 13th of Eehruary 1837. Bennett visited 
Leipzig a strond time in 1840-1841, when he composc-cl his 
Caprue in E for pianoforte* and oreda-stra and his overture? The 
Wood Nymphs. He settled in Londcui, devoting liimscdl chiefi\ 
to practic'al teaching. In 1844 he married Mary Anne, daughter 
of Captain James Wood, R.N. He v.as made musical jmiicssca 
at ( andiridge in 1856, the year in which lie was engaged je. 
permanent c'ondiictor c)f the Philharmonic Soc iety. 'I'his laltei 
post he held until 1866, when lie hecanu* principal of the? Royal 
Academy of Music. Owing to his p^()fes^ionid chities his latter 
years were not fertile, and wlial he* then wrote; was sc arc c-lv eciua! 
to the productions of his yoiitli. The jirinc ipal c:harm of Bc*nnei t's 
compositions* (not to mention his absolute nia.dc*ry ol the music al 
form) c*onsists in the tenderness of their c(>nce])tic)n, rising 
occasionally to swec‘iesl lyrical intcmsily. Except the opera, 
Bennett tried his liand at almost all the different forms c;f vocal 
and in.slrumcmtal writing. As his l)est works in various branc'hc > 
of art, we may mention, for jiianofortc* solo, and w'ith accomfiani 
inent of the ondiestra, his three* sketches, The Lakey The Mill- 
stream and The Fountain, and his 3r(l pianoforte c?oncerto ; for 
the orchestra, his Symphony m (I minor, and his overture The 
Naiads ; and for voices, his cantata The May Queen, written for 
the Leeds Festival in 1858. h'or the jubilee of the Philh.’.rnionie 
Society he wrote the overture Paradise and the Pen in 18O2. He 
also wrote a .sacred c antata, The Woman of Samar 10, first per- 
formed at the Birmingham Musical Festival- in 1867. fn 1870 
the university of Oxfcird conferred upon him the honorary de*gre<? 
of D.C.L. A year later he was knighted, and in 1872 he received 
a public testimonial before a large audienc e* at .Si James’s Hall, tin* 
mcmeysiibscril>ed being devotecJ to the; founclation of a. scholarship 
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at the Royal Academy of Music. Shortly before his death he 
produced a sonata called the Maid of Orleans^ an elaborate piece 
of programme-music based on Schiller’s tragedy. He died at his 
house in St John’s Wood, London, on the 1 5th of February 1875. 

Sec the Life, by his son (1908). 

BEN NEVIS* the liighest mountain in the British Isles, in 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. It is 4406 ft. above the level of the sea, 
and is situated 4J: m. E.S.E. of Fort William, the meridian of 5° W. 
passing through it. As viewed from Banavie on the Caledonian 
Canal, it has the appearance of two great raa.sses, one higher 
than the other, and though its bulk is impressive, its outline is 
much less striking than that of many other Highland hills. Its 
summit consists of a plateau 100 acres in area, with a slight slope 
to the south, terminating on its north-eastern side in a sheer fall 
of more than 1500 ft. Snow lies in some of the gorges all the year 
round. The rocks of its hwer half arc mainly granite and gneiss ; 
its upper half is composed r)f porphyritic greenstone, and a variety 
of minerals occur. Its circumference the base is about 30 m. 
Jt may be descril)e{l as flanked on the west and south by the Glen 
and VVater of Nevis, on the east by the river and Glen of '1 reig, 
and on the north by tlie river and (ilen of Spean. From 1881 till 
1904 meteorological olwervations were taken from the summit of 
Ben Nevis, the observers nt first making the ascent daily for the 
purpose. In 1883, however, an observatory, equipped at a cost 
of £4000 (raised by pyblic subscription), was open(fd by Mrs 
(Junieron Campbell of Monzie, who provided the site. The 
ol>scrvatory, which was connected by wire with the post office at 
h'ort William, was provisioned by the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, to whom it belonged. The burden of maintaining it. 
however, proving tofi great for the society’s means, appeal was 
made in vain to govcrnmenl for national supjjort, and the station 
was ('lose(l in 1904. 'fhe liridle road up the mountain leaves Glen 
Nevis at Achiiitcc ; it has a gradient nowhere exceeding 1 in 5, 
and tlie ascent is commonly effected in two to three liouns. 
'fhere is a small hotel on the summit for the (onvenience of 
tourists, especially of those anxious to witness sunrise. From 
the summit every considerable peak in Scotland is visible. 
Observations conducted during several months have shown that, 
whilst tlie mean temperature at Fort William was s;'’ 1 ^, at the 
summit of Hen Nevis it was 41" F., and that though the rainfall 
at the fort amounted to 24 in., it was as mia fi a.s 43 in. on the top 
ol the Ben. 

BENNIGSEN, LEVIN AUGUST, Count yon (1745 1826), 
Russian general, of llanoveriaii family, was born on the loth of 
J'cbruary 1745 in Brunswick, and served successively as a piige 
at the llano v(‘rian court and as an officer of fool-guards. He 
retired from the* Hanoverian army in 1764, and in 1773 entered 
the Russian service as a field officer. IJc fought against the 
'furks in 1774 and in 1778, becoming lieutenant-colonel in the 
latter year. In 1 787 his conduct at the storming of Oczakov won 
him promotion to the rank of brigadier, and he distinguished 
Iiimsolf refx'atedly in the Polish \\'ar of 1793-1704 and in the 
Persian VVar of 1 7C16. The part played by Bennigsen in the actual 
assassination of the tsar Paul I. is not fully known, but he took a 
most active share, in the formation and (!onduct of the conspiracy. 
Alexander 1 . made him governor-general of Lithuania in 1801, 
and in 1802 a general of cavalry, lii iSob he was in command of 
one of the Russian armies operating against Napoleon, when he 
fought the battle of Pultusk and met the emperor in person in 
the sanguinary buttle of Fylau (8th ol February 1807). Here he 
could chiini to have inflicted the first reverse suffered iiy Napoleon, 
but six months later Bennigsen met with the eru.shing defeat of 
Fnedland (14th of June 1807) the direct consequence of which 
was the tn\ity of i'ilsit. Bennigsen now retired for. some years, 
but in the cainf^ign of 1812 he reappeared in the army in various 
responsible positions. He was present at Borodino, and defeated 
Murat in the engagement of Tarutino, but on account of a quarrel 
with Manslial Kutusov, the Russian commander-iri-chief, he 
was compelled to retire from active military employment. After 
the death of Kutusov he was recalled and placed at the head of an 
army. Bennigsen led one of the cfffumns which made the decisive 
attack on the last day of the battle of I^ipzig (lOth-ioth of 


October 1813). On the same evening he was made a count by 
the emperor Alexander I., and he afterwards commanded the 
forces which operated against Marshal Davout in North Germany. 
After the general peace he held a command from 1815 to i8i8, 
when he retired from active service and settled on his Hanoverian 
estate of Bantelii near Hildesheim. Count Bennigsen died on the 
3rd of December 1826. His son, Alexander Levin, count von 
Bennigsen ( 1 809-1 893),wa.s a distinguished Hanoverian statesman. 

BENNIGSEN* RUDOLF VON (1824-1902), German politician', 
was born at Luneburg on the 10th of July 1824. He was 
descended from an old Hanoverian family, his father, Karl von 
Bennigsen, being an officer in the Hanoverian army, who rose 
to the rank of general and also held diplomatic appointments. 
Bennigsen, having studied at the university of Gottingen, 
entered the Hanoverian civil service. In 1855 he was elected a 
member of the second charnlier ; and as the govTmmcnt refused 
to allow him leave of absence from his official duties he resigned 
hi.s post in the public service. He at once became the recognized 
leader of the Liberal opposition to the reactionary government, 
but must be distinguished from Count Bennigsen, a member of 
the same family, and son of the distinguished Russian general, 
who was also one of the parliamentary leaders at the time. 
What gave Bennigsen his importance not only in Hanover, but 
throughout the whole of Germany, was the foundation of the 
National Verein, which was due to him, and of which he was 
president. This society, vdiich arose out of the public excite- 
ment created by the war belwetm Frani'e and Austria, had for 
its object the formation of a national party which should strive 
for the unity and the constitutional liberty of the whole Father- 
land. It united the moderate Liberals throughout Germany, and 
at once hemme a great political power, notwithstanding all tlie 
efforts of the governments, and especially of the king of Hanover 
to suppiress it. In 1866 Bennigsen used all his influence to keep 
Hanover neutral in the conffitl lietween Prussia and Austria, but 
in vain. He took no part in the war, hut his brother, wIjo w'as 
an ofll('er in the Prussian army, was killed in Bt»heiniu. In May 
of this year he had an important interview with Bismarck, who 
wislied to secure his support for the reform of the confederation, 
and alter the war was over at once accepted tfie position of a 
Prussian subjec t, and took his seat in the diet of the North 
Gcirmaii Confederation and in the Prussian }>arliament. He 
used his influenc’e to procure as much autonomy as possible for 
tlie jirovince of Hanover, but was a strong opponent of the 
Guelpli party. He was one of the three Hanoverians, W'ind- 
thorst and Miquel being the other two, who at once won for the 
representatives of the concjuered province the lead in both the 
Prussian and German parliaments. The National Verein, its 
work being done, was now dissolved ; but Bennigsen was chiefly 
instrumental in founding a new politic;al party — the National 
I-iberals,--~who, while they supported Bismarck’s national policy, 
hopt^d to secure the constitutional development of the country. 
For the next thirty years he was president of the party, and was 
the most influential of the parliamentary leaders. It was chiefly 
owing to him that tlie building up of the internal institutions of 
the empire w'as carried on without the open breach between 
Bismarck and the parliament, w hich was often imminent. Many 
amendments suggested by him were introduced in the debates 
on the constitution ; in 1S70 he undertook a mission to South 
Germany to strengthen the national party there, and was con- 
sulted by Bismarck while at Versailles. It was he who brought 
alniut the compromise on the military bill in 1874. ^''^77 be 

was offered the post of vice-chancellor with a scat in the Prussian 
ministry, but refused it because Bismarck or the king would not 
agree to his conditions. From this time his relations with the 
government were less friendly, and in 1878 he brought about 
the rejection of the first Socialist Bill. In 1883 he resigned his 
seat in parliament owing to the reactionary measures of the 
government, which made it impossible for him to continue his 
former co-operation with Bismarck, but returned in 1887 to 
support the coalition of national parties. One of the first acts 
of the emperor William 11 . was to appoint liim president of the 
province of Hanover. In 1897 he resigned this post and 
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retired from public life. He died on the 7th of August 
1902. 

Sec biographical notices by A. Kiepert (2nd ed., Hanover, >002). 
and E. Schrcck (Hanover, iB94)* 

BENNINGTON^ a village and one of the county-seats of 
Bennington county, Vermont, U.S.A., situated in the S.W. 
part of the state, about 30 m, E.N.E, of Troy, New York. Pop. 
(1890) 3971 ; (1900) 5656, of whom 965 were foreign-bom. 
The township of the same name, in which it is situated, had in 
1900 a population of 8033, living chiefly in the villages of 
Bennington, North Bennington and Bennington Centre, the 
last a summer resort. The village of Bennington is serv^ed by 
the Rutland railway, and is connected by electric railway with 
North Adams and Pittsfield, Mass., and Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 
It is picturesquely situated at the foot of the Green Mountains, 
and the summit of the neighbouring Mt. Anthony (2345 ft.) 
commands a magnificent view. The village has woollen mills, 
knitting mills, stcreosa)pe, box, and collar and cufT factories 
and machine shops. There are white clay and yellow ochre 
works in different parts of the township. Bennington is the seat 
of the Vermont state soldiers’ home. The Bennington Battle 
Monument, a shaft 301 ft. high, is said to be the highest battle 
monument in the world. It commemorates the success gained 
on the i6th of August 1777 by a force of nearly 2000 Green 
Mountain Boys ” and New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
militia under General John Stark over two detachments of 
(General Burgoyne’s army, totalling about 1200 men, under 
Col. Friedricli Baum and Col. Breyman. These came up one 
after the other in search of provisio?is and were practically 
annihilated. Col. Baum being mortally wounded and 700 men 
taken prisoners. The scene of the battle is about 5 m. from the 
village. Th(‘ victory had an iinj)ortant influence on Burgoyne’s 
campaign (see American War of Independence), weakening 
Burgoyne and encouraging the American militia to take the 
field against him. Bennington was setlle<l in 1761 and was 
named in honour of Governor Benning Wentworth of New 
Hampshire. The township was organized in 1762. It was ont; 
of the “ New Hampshire Grant ” towns, both New York and 
New Hampshire claiming jurisdiction over it, and, Inang the 
home of Kthan Allen and Seth W^arncr, it be('amc the centre 
of activities of the “ Green Mountain Boys,” of whom they were 
leaders. During the fifteen years in which Vermont was an 
independent commonwealth, Benninglon was tlie head<|uarters 
of the council of .safety. In 1828-1829 W. L. fiarrison edited 
here a paper called 77 ?e Journal of the Times, The village of 
Bennington was incorporated in 1849. 

Spc- Merrill and ISlerrill, Sketches of Historic Hcnnington (Cain- 
bndge,, Mass., iSqS). 

BENNO (1010- 1106), bishop of Meissen, was tlie son of Werner, 
count of Woldenburg, was educated at Gosslar, and in to()6 was 
nominated by the emperor Henry 1 \". to the see of Meissen. In 
the troubles between emf)ire and papacy that followed Benno 
took part against the emperor, in 1085 he was deposed by the 
.synod of Mainz, but after the death of Pope (Gregory VII. he 
submitted, and on the recommendation of the imperialist Pope 
Clement III. was restored to his sec, which he held till his death. 
He did much for his diocese, botli by ecclesiastical reforms on 
the Ilildchrandinc model and by material developments. He 
was long reverenced in his own diocese as a saint before, in 1523, 
he was canonized by Pope Adrian VI. His canonization drew 
from Luther a violent brochure “ against the new false gtid and 
old devil, who is to be lifted up at Meis.sen.” 

For bibliography, sec Flysst* Chevalier, RdfjerUure dcs sotmes hist. • 
Rio-hihlio^raphie, s.v. ** IVnnon.” 

BENOIT, PETER LEONARD LEOPOLD (1834-1901), Flemish 
composer, was bom on the 17th of August 1834 at llarlelieke 
in Flanders. His father and a local village organist were liis 
first teachers. In 1851 Benoit entered the Brus.scls Conserva- 
t<jire, i-vhere he remained till 1855, studying chiefly under F. J. 
Fetis. During this period he composed music to many melo- 
dramas, and to an opera Le Village dans les montagnes for the 
Park tlieatre, of which in 1856 he l)ecame conductor. He won 


a government prize and a money grant in 1857 by his cantata 
Le Meurtre Abel, and this enabled him to travel through 
Germany. In course of his journeyings he found time to write 
a considerable amount of music, as well as an c.s.say VAcde de 
musique flamande et son avenir, F6tis loudly praised his 
Messe solenneUe, which Benoit produced at Brussels on his 
return from Germany. In 1861 he visited Paris for the produc- 
tion of his opera Le Rot des Aulnes (“ Erlkdnig ”), which, though 
accepted by the Theatre Lyricjuc, was never mounted ; while 
there he conducted at the Bouffes-Parisiens. Again returning 
home, he astonished a section of the musical world by the pro- 
duction at Antwerp of a sacred tetralogy, cmisisting ol his 
Canlate de Noel, the above-mentioned Mass, a Te Deum and a 
Requiem, in which were emI)odied to a large extent his theories 
of IHemish music. It was in consequence of his passion for the 
founding of nn entirely separate Flemish school that Benoit 
changed his name from Pierre to Peter. By prodigious efforts 
he succeeded in gathering round him a small band of euthusiasls. 
who affected to sec with him possibilities in the foundation of 
a school whose musit* should differ completely from that of the 
French and German schools. In its main features this school 
failed, for its faith was pinned to Benoit's music, which is hardly 
more Flemish than French or German. Benoit's more important 
compositions include the Flemish oratorios De Schelde and 
Lticijer, the latter of which met with complete failure on its 
production in London in 1S8S ; the operas II el Dorp int Gehirgte 
and Isa, the Drama Christi ; an enormous mass of songs, clmruses. 
smidl cantatas and motets. Benoit also wrote a great number 
of essays on musical matters. He died at Antwerp on tlie 8th 
of March^ 1901. 

BENOIT DE SAINTE-MORE, or Saintf. Maiirk, i2tli-centur) 
French trouvere, is siipposc^d to liave been a native of Salute- 
Maurc in 'rouraine. Vciy little is known of his persimal hisb/ry. 
Th(‘ maitre prefixed to his name implies that he had graduated 
at the university, but there is nothing to show whether he was 
a simj)le trouvere by profession or belongi'd to the clergy. He 
was a loyal subject of Henry 11 . of England, t!» whose court he 
was utUched, and when he speaks of the Erenrh, it is as “ they.” 
VVace had begun a history of the dukes of Normandy in his 
Roman du Rou, 'I’his he brought down to the reign of Henr)' I., 
but hero Henry II. seems to ha\'e withdrawn his patronage, and 
at the end of his poem VVace refers to a mntstre Heneeit who had 
received a similar commission, 'i’here is no other contemporary 
poem extant dialing with the subject excej)t the Chromqtie da 
dues de Normandie, and it would seem reasonable to assume the 
identity of ^Vace s rical with Henoit de Sainte-More, whose 
authorship of the chronicle has, nevertheless, been often disputed. 
But a comparison of the Roman de Trou\ which is certainly 
Benoit's work, with the Chronique, confirms the supposition that 
they arc by the same author. 'I’he poem contains over forty 
thou.sand lines, and relates the history ol the Norman dukes 
from Rollo to Henry 1 ., witli a preliminary sketch of the Danish 
invasions and the adventures of Hastings and his companions. 
It has no claims to be considered an original authority. Benoit 
drew his infonnation from the Dr monbus et achs primorum 
Normanmac ducum of Diidon de Saint ()iK*ntin as far as 1002, 
h»llowing his model very closely. From that time he avails 
himself of the chronicle of William of Juinieges, also of Ordericus 
Vitaiis and others. Tlie Chronique probably ilates from about 
1172 to 117(1. fbe Ronum de 7 'roie, written alxuit 11 (jo, 
IVnoit expressly asserts his authorship. He mentions Omer.s ” 
with great res|>ecl as li ders menu'illos, but his authority for the 
story is naturally not Homf'r, of whom he (‘ould have no first- 
hand knowledge. He follows the apocryphal Hi star ia de extidw 
Trojae of Dards the Phrygian and the Ephemertdes belli 'J'rojani 
of Dictys of ('rete. 'J'iie poem runs to about 30,000 lines. 'I'he 
personages of the cla.ssical story are converted into heroes of 
romance. They liave their castles and their abbeys, and act 
in accordance with feudal custom. I'he supiTnatural machinery 
of Homer is missing both in Benoit’s original and his own 
narrative, Thir story begins with the capture of the Golden 
E'leece and comes down to the return of the Greek princes after 
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the fall of Iroy. Benoit diverges very widely from the classical 
tradition, and M. Leopold Constans sees reason to suppose that 
the irouvere founded his poem on an amplified version of the 
Dards narrative that has not come down to us. In the Roman 
de Troie first appeared the episode of Troilus and Briseida, that 
was to be developed later in the Filostraio of Boccaccio, which 
in its turn formed the basis of Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseide. 
The Shakespearian play of Troilus and Cressida is also indirectly 
derived from Benoit’s story. 

On the strength of a certain similarity of treatment Benoit has 
sometimes been credited with the authorship of the anonymous 
Rotnan d'Hneas and of the Roman de Thebes, a romance derived 
indirectly from the Thehdis of Statius. M. Cbnstans is inclined 
to negative both these attributions. It is not even certain that 
the Benoit who chronicled the deeds of the Norman dukes for 
Henry 11 . between 1172 and 1 ryfi was the Benoit dc Sainte-Morc 
of the Roman de Troie, 

'I'he Chnmiqite dcs dues de Normandie was edited hy Francisque 
Michel in 1830 1844 ; the Uoman dc Troie by A. J<dy in 1870 ’I871 ; 
the l^nhis, by J. J. Salverda de Grave in H. Suchicr's Titbliothcea 
Normannica in ; the Koman dc Thihes for the Soeivtc dcs aiuiens 
iextes frattfois, by M. 1 .. ('onstans in i8<k>. Sec E. D. (band in 
La (trarnle Unevdopcdiv \ I., roustans in f\'tit <lc julJevillc’s lltst, 
dc la lattfiue ct dc la lilt, francaise (v<j1, i. pp. 1 71-225), where the three 
romances are analysed at length. The prefaces to the editions just 
nienlioned discuss the authorship of the romances. 

BENSERADE, ISAAC DE (1613-1691), French poet, was born 
in l*aris, and baptized on the 5th of November 1613. Ills family 
appears to have been connected with Richelieu, who bestowed on 
)iim a pension of 600 li vres. 1 le ))egan his Jitcrar)' career witli tlie 
tragedy of Cleopnirc(iU^^), which was followed hy four other in- 
different pieces. On Richclieirs death B(‘nscrade lost his pension, 
but became more and more a fax'ourite at <*ourt, especially 
with Anne of Austria. He provided the words for the court 
ballets, and W'as, in 1674, admitted to the Academy, where he 
wielded an inllmMicc (juite out of proportion to the merit of his 
work. In 1676 the failure of his M clamor {yhoses d'Ovide in the 
form of rondeaux gave a blow to his reputation, but by no m<*ans 
destroyed his vogue with Ins ( ontemporaries. Benserade would 
probably !)e forgotten hut lor his sonnet on Job (1651). This 
sonnet, which he .sent to a young laily with his paraphrase on Job, 
having lieen placed in competition with the Urania of Voiture, a 
dispute on their relative merits long dit ided the whole court and 
the wits into two parties, styled rcsp(?ctively the Jobelins and the 
lhanists. The partisans of Benserade were headed by the prim'e 
dc Conti and Mile de Scudery, while Mine de Montausicr and 
J. (i. d<? Balzac took the side of Voiture. 

Some years before his death, on the 19th of October 1691, 
Benserade retired to Chantilly, and devoted himself to a transla- 
tion of the Psalms, which he nearly completed. 

BENSLEY, ROBERT, an 18th-century English actor, of whom 
('harles J.amb in the Essays of Elia speaks with special praise. 
His early life is obscure, and he is .said to have served in America 
as a lieutenant of marines ; Init he appeared at Drury T.ane in 
1 765, and at that house and at Covent Garden, and later at the 
Haymarket, he played important parts up to 1796, when he 
retired from the stage. He appears then to have been given 
a small post under the government, a paymastership, which he 
resigned in 1798. He is staled in various cjuarters to have died 
in 1817, f)ut Mr Joseph Knight shows in his article in the Did, 
Sat, JUo^. that this is due to a confusion with another man 
named M'illiam Bensley, who possibly belonged to the family 
of printers of whotn Thomas llensley (d. 1833) was the chief 
reprc.sentative. On the stage he was simply ** Mr Bensley,” 
hut though he is named William and even Richard in some 
accounts, Mr Knight shows that his name was certainly Robert. 
The actual date of his death is unknown, though it was probably 
later than 1809, when he is said to have inherited a fortune. His 
great character was Malvolio, but Charles loimh’s fervent 
admiration of his acting seems to have outrun the general 
opinion. 

BENSON, EDWARD WHITE (i829->i896), archbishop of 
Canterbury, was horn on the 14th of July 1829, at Birmingham. | 


He came of a family of Yorkshire dalesmen, his father, whose 
name was also PMward White Benson, being a manufacturing 
chemist of some note. He was educated at King Edward VI. ’s 
school, Birmingham, under James Prince Lee, afterwards bishop 
of Manchester, and amongst his school-fellows were B.F. Westcott 
and J. B. Lightfoot, both of whom preceded him to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was elected a sub-sizar in 1848, 
becoming subsequently sizar and scholar. The death of his 
widowed mother in 1850 left him almost without resources, with 
a family of younger brothers and sisters dependent upon him. 
Relations came to his aid, and presently his anxieties were 
relievx*d by Francis Martin, bursar of Trinity, who gave him 
liberal help, Benson took his degree in 1852 as a senior optime, 
eighth classic and senior chancellor’s medallist, and was elected 
fellow of Trinity in the following year. He became a master at 
Rugby, first under E. M. Goulburn, and then (1857) under 
Frederick Temple, who became his lifelong friend ; he was also 
ordained deacon in 3854 and priest in 1856. From Rugby he 
went to be first headmaster of Wellington College, which was 
opened in January 1859 ; and in the course of the same year he 
married his cousin, Mary Sidgwick. The school flourished under 
his management and also developed his administrative abilities, 
but gradually his thoughts began to turn towards other work. 
In 1868 he became prebendary of T.incoln and examining chaplain 
to Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, an office which he also held 
for a short time in 1870 for Dr Temple, just appointed to the see 
of Exi'ler. In 1872 his acceptance of the chancellorship of 
Lincoln opened a new period of his life. As chancellor, the 
statute.s directed him to study theology, to train others in that 
study anrl to oversee the educational work of the dioce.se. To 
such work Benson at once devoted himself ; and did more 
perhaps than any other man to reinvigoratc cathedral life in 
England. He started a theological college (the Scholar Cancel’ 
larii), founded night schools, delivered courses of lectures on 
church history, held Bible classes, and was instrumental in 
founding a society of mission preachers for the diocese, the 
” Novate Novale.” Early in 1877 he was consecrated first 
bishop of Truro, and threw him.self with characteristic vigour into 
the work of organizing the new diocese. His knowledge, his 
sympathy, his enthusiasm soon made themselves felt every w'here ; 
the niridecanal conferences of clergy became a real force, and the 
church in ('ornwall was inspirtnl with a vitality that had nev^er 
been possible when it was part of the unwieldy diocese of Exeter. 
A chai>ter was constituted, the hishoj) being dean ; amongst its 
mi'inbcrs was a canon rnissioner (the first to be appointed in 
England), and the Scholar Cancellarii were founded after the 
Lincoln pattern. Moreovt*r, the bishop at once set to work to 
build a cathedral. The foundation-stone was laid on the 20th of 
May 1880, and on the 3rd of November 1887 the building, so 
far as then completed, was consecrated. On the death of Dr 
'rail, Benson was nominated to the see of Canterbury and was 
enthroned on the 29th of March 1883. ITis primacy was one of 
almost unprcceilented activity. 

Frequent communications passed between him and the heads 
of the Eastern Churches. W’ith their approval a bishop was again 
consecrated, after six years’ interval (1881-1887), for the Anglican 
congregations in Jerusalem and the East ; and the features which 
had made the plan objectionable to many English churchmen 
were now abolished. In 1886, after much careful investiga- 
tion, he founded the Archbishop’s Mission to the Assyrian Chri.s- 
tian.s,'’ having for its object the instruction and the strengthening 
from within of the “ Nestorian ” churches of the East (see 
Xkstorians). An interchange of courtesies with the Metropolitan 
of Kiev on the occasion of the 900th anniversary of the conversion 
of Russia (1888), led to further intercourse, which has tended to a 
friendlier feeling between the English and Russian churches. On 
the other hand, with the efforts towards a rapprochement with 
the Church of Rome, to which the visit of the French Abbe 
Portal in 1894 gave some stimulus, the archbishop would have 
nothing to do. 

With the other churches of the Anglican Communion the 
archbishop’s relations were cordial in the extreme and grew 
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closer as time went on. Particular questions of importance, the 
Jerusalem bishopric, the healing of the Colenso schism in the 
diocese of Natal, the organization of native ministries and the 
like, occupied much of his time ; and he did all in his power to 
foster the growth of local churches. But it was the work at home 
which occupied most of his energies. I'hat he in no way slighted 
diocesan work had been shown at Truro, lie complained now j 
that the bishops were bishops of their dioceses but not bishops | 
of England,” and did all he could to make the Church a greater i 
religious force in English life. He sat on the ec'clesiastical courts ! 
commission (1881-1883) and the sweating commission (1888- 
1890). He brought bills into parliament to reform Church 
patronage and Cliurch discipline, and worked unremittingly for 
years in their behalf. 'I’he latter became law in 1.S92, and the 
former was merged in the Benefices Bill, which passed in 1898, 
after his death. He wrote and spoke v igorously against Welsh 
disestablishment (1893) ; and in the following year, under his 
guidance, the existing agencies for Church defence were consoli- 
dated. He was largely instrumental in the inauguration of the 
House of Laymen in the province of (antcrbiiry (1886) ; he made 
diligent inquiries as to the internal order of the sisterhrxids of | 
which he was visitor ; from 1884 onwards ht* gave regular Bible 
readings for ladies in Lambeth Palact* chapel. But the most 
important ecclesiastical event of his primary was the judgment 
in tiie case of the bishop of lancoln (see Lincoln Judoment), in 
which the law of the praycr-l^)ok is investigated, as it had never 
been before, from the standpoint of the whoh* history of the 
English ('hurch. In 1896 the archbishop went to Ircdand to seethe 
working of the sister Church. He was received with enthusiasm, 
but the work which his tour entailed over-fatigued him. On 
Sunday morning the 1 ith of October, just after his return, whilst 
on a visit to Mr Gladstone, he died in Hawarden parish church of 
heart failure. 

Archbishop Benson left numerous writings, including a 
valuable es.say on The Cathedral (l/mdon, 1878), and various 
charges and volumes of sermons and addrc‘sses. But his tw^o 
cliief works, posthumously published, are his Cyjman (London, 
1897;, a work of great learning, wliicli had occupied him at 
intervals since early manhood ; and The Apocalypse, an Intro- 
ductory Study (London, 1900), interesting and beautiful, but 
limited by the fact that the method of study is that of a Greek 
play, not of a Hebrew^ apocalvp.se. 'I'hc archbishop’s knowledge 
of the past was both wide and minute, b\it it wtis that of an 
antiquary rather than of a historian. “ 1 think,” writes his 
son, he was more interested in modern inoveineiits for their 
resemblance to ancient than v ic'* versa.” His sermons are very 
noble though written in a style wliich is over-compressed and 
often obscure. He wrote some good hymns, including ” O 
Throned, O Crowned ” and a bc^autiful version of I rhs lieata. 
His “ grandeur in social function ” Wiis une()ualle<l and his 
intere.sts were very wide. But abov e all else be was a great 
ecclesiastic. He pairl less attention to .secular politics than 
Arcli bishop Tait ; but if a man is to be judged by the effect of 
his wotk, it is Benson and not Tait who should be described as a 
great statesman. His biography, by his son, reveals him as a 
man of devout and holy life, ini()ulsive indeed and masterful, 
but one who learned sclf-re.straint by strenuous endeavour. 

His eldest son, Akth(jr Christopher Benson (h. 18P2), was 
eilucated at Eton and King's College, Cambridge. He btTame 
fr lldw of Miigdalene (^)llege, Cambridge, and was a ma.sler at 
Lton College from 1885 to 1903. Ilis literary capacity was 
Ciirly shown in the remarkable fiction of his Memoirs of Arthur 
Hamilton (1886) under the pseudonym of “ (.'hristcjphcr Carr,” 
and his Poems and Lyrics (1895) established his reputation 
a^ a writer of verse. Among his works arc Fasti Eionenses ( 1899) ; 
his father's Life (1899) ; The Schoolmaster (1902), a commentary 
on the aims and methods of an assistant schoolmaster in a 
public school; a study of Archl)ishop Laud (1887); mono- 
graplis on D. G. Rossetti (1904), I’^dw ard Fit/.(ierald (1905) and 
Walter Pater (1906), in the “English Men of letters ” series; 
Lord Vyei and other Poems (1897), Peace and other Poems 
(1905), The Upton Letters (1905), From a College Window 
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(1906), Beside Still Waters (1907). He also collaborated witiv 
Lord Ksher in editing the Correspondence of Queen Vicioriu 
(1907). 

The third son, EinvARu Freuerick Benson (b. 1867), was 
educated at Marlborough College and King’s Collegi*, Cambridg(‘. 
He worked at Athens for the British Archawdogw al Society 
from 1892 to 1895, and subsequently in Egypt for the Hellenic 
Society. In 1893 his society novel, OWc;, brought him to the 
front among the writers of dever fiction ; and this was followed 
by other novels, notably The Vintage (1S98) and The Copshm 
(1899). 

The fourth son, Robert Hrr.n Benson (b. 1871). was educated 
at Eton and 'IVinity College, Cambrulge. After reading with 
Hean Vaughan at Llandaff he took orders, and in i8i)8 Ix^caine 
a member of the ('ommiinitv of the Resurrection at Miilield. 
In 1903 he became a Roman (atholic, was ordainwi finest at 
Rome in the following year, jind returned to Cambridge as 
assistant priest of the Roman Catholic church there. Among 
his numerous publications are The Light tnvuihlc, liv What 
Authority The Kings Achinwmeni, Richard Rayuat, Solitary, 
The Queen s Tragedy, The Sentimentalists, Lord of the World. 

See A. ('. Benson. I.ife nf Aichhishop Henson (2 vt'lh., London. 
1800); J. H. B<*rnard. Archbishop Henson in liriniui (1897). 
Sir L. T. Dibdiii m 77 «f Quartet ly Iteviriv, October iStj7. 

BENSON, FRANCIS ROBERT (1K5S- ), English actor, son 

of William Benson of Alre.sforcl, Hants, was bom at 'I'unbridge 
W^ells on the 4th of November 1858. He came of a talented 
family, his cider brother, W. A. S. Benson (b. 1854), becoming 
w'l*!! known in the world of art as one of the pioneers in the 
revival of English industrial craftsmanship, especially in the 
field of the metallic arts ; and his younger brother, Godfrey 
Iknson, being an active LiluTal politician. He was educated 
at WinchesUT and New College*, 0 .vfor(J, and at the university 
w'as distinguished both as an athlete(winning the Jnter-university 
three miles) and as an amateur actor. In the latter resfw'cf he 
was notable for producing at Oxford the first performance of a 
Cireek play, the Agamemnon, in which many Oxford men who 
afterwards became famous in other fields took part. Mr Benson, 
on leaving Oxiord, look to the professional stage, and made 
his first apficaninee at the ceum, under Irving, in Romeo and 
fuliet, as l^ iris, in 1882. In the n(^xt year he w(*nt into manager- 
ship with a companv ol his own, taken ov er from \\ alter Bentley, 
aiuifron. this time he became gradually more and more prominent, 
both a.s an ai tor of leading jiarts himself and as the organizer 
of pnirtically the only modern “ stoc k com|)anv ’ louring 
through the province.-;. Jn 1886 lici marric*(l (iertrude ('onstanre 
Cockbiirn (Fcatherstonhaugh), who acted in his company and 
continuH to play heading parts with him. Mr l-uv<on';. chicl 
succes.ses were gained out of T.ondon for some years, but in j8(>o 
he had a season in Loncion at the Globe* and in 1900 at the 
Lyceum, and in later years he was seen with his reprrioire at the 
( oronet. His company indiiderl from time to time many actors 
and actresses who, having been trained under him, became 
prominent on their ow'ii account, and both by his org<Mni/.ation 
of this regular company and liy his foundati^.u of a dramatic 
school of acting in 1901, Mr iJenson exiTcised a most important 
infhienee on the contemporary stage, from the first he devoted 
himself largely to the production ol Shakespeare's plays, reviving 
many whicfi had not been acted for generations, and fns services 
to the (*au.se of Shakespeare can hardly be overestimated. From 
1888 onw^ards he managed the Stratford-on-Avon Sliakespcarmn 
Festival. His romantic and intellectual powers as an actor, 
combined with his athletic and picUire.sque l^earing and fine 
elocution, were conspicuously showm in his own impersonations, 
most remarkable .among which wxre his Hamlet (in i<)0(. li 
produced this play without cuts in London), his GoiiolaiiC', his 
Richard 11 . , his Lear and hi.s E(;truchio. 

BENSON, FRANK WESTON (1862- ), American painter, 

w'as born in Salem, Massachusetts, on the 24tfi of Marcfi 1862. 
He was a pupil of Boulanger and of Lefebv re in Paris ; won 
many distinctions in American exhibitions, and a silver medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 ; and liecamc a member oi 
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the Ten Americans,” and of the National Academy of Des^n, 
New York. Besides portraits, he painted landscape and still life ; 
and he was one of the decorators of the Congressional library, 
Washington, D.C. 

BENSON, GEORGE (1699-1762), English dissenting minister, 
was bom at Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember 1699, of a family which had distinguished itself in church 
and state. He studied at a school at Whitehaven and later at the 
university of Glasgow. In 1722, on Calamy’s recommendation, 
he was chosen pastor of a congregation of dissenters at Abing- 
don, in Berkshire, where he continued till 1729, when, having em- 
braced Arminian views, he became the choice of a congregation 
in Southwark : and in 1740 he was appointed by the congregation 
of Crutched Friars colleague to the learned Dr Nathaniel Lardner, 
whom he succeeded in 1 749. His Defence of ihe Reasonableness of 
Prayer appeared in 1731, and he afterwards published para- 
phrases and notes on the epistles to the Thessalonians, Timothy, 
Titus and Philemon, adding dissertations on several important 
subjects, particularly (as an appendix to i Timothy) on inspira- 
tion. In 1738 he published his History of ihe First Planting of ihe 
Christian Reliuiion, in 3 vols. 4to, a work of great learning and 
ability. He also wrote the Reasonableness of ihe Christian 
Religion (1743), the History of the Life of Jesus Christ, post- 
humously published in 1764, a paraphrase and notes on the 
seven Catholic epistles, and several other works, which gained him 
great reputation as a scholar and theologian even outside his 
own communion and his own country. Owing to his undoubted 
Socinianism his works sufFenid neglect after his death, which 
occurred on the 6th of April 1762. 

BENT, JAMES THEODORE (1852-1897), English traveller, 
was the son of James Bent of Baildon House, near Leeds, York- 
shire, where he was born on the 30th of March 1852. He was 
educated at Repton school and Wadham College, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1875. Jn 1877 married Mabel, daughter of 
R. W. Hall-Dare of fsiew town harry, (^). Wexford, and she became 
his companion in all his travels. He went abroad every year and 
became thoroughly acquainted with Italy and (ireecc. In 1879 
he published a book on the republic of San Marino, entitled A 
Freak of Freedom, and was made a citizen of San Marino ; in the 
following year appeared Genoa : Him the Republic Rose and 
Fell, and in 18S1 a Life of Giuseppe Garibaldi. He spent con- 
siderable time in the Aegean archipelago, of which he wrote in 
The Cyclades: or Life among the Insular Greeks (1885). From 
this p<‘riod Bent devoted himself particularly to archaeologiciil 
research. 'I’he years 1885-1888 were given up to investigations 
in Asia Minor, his discoveries and conclusions being communi- 
cated to the Journal of Hellenic Studies and other magazines 
and reviews. In 18S1) he undertook excavations in the Bahrein 
Islands of the JVrsian Gulf, and found evidence that they had 
been a primitive home of the Phoenician rac{\ .'\fter an expedition 
in 1890 to ( ilicia Trachea, when* he obtained a valuable collection 
of inscriptions, Bent spent a year in South Africa, with the object, 
by investigation of some of the ruins in Mashonalaial, of throwing 
light on the vexed question of their origin and on the early history 
of h-ast Africa. He made the first detailed examination of the 
(ireat Zimbabwe. Bent described his work in The Ruined Cities 
of Mashoualand (1892). In 1893 he investigated the ruins of 
Axum and other places in the north of Abyssinia, partially made 
known behm* by the researches of Henry Salt and others, and The 
Sacied City of the Ethiopians (1893) gave an account of this 
expedition. Bent now visited at I'onsiderablc risk the almost 
unknown Hadratyuit country (1893 1894), and during this and 
later journeys in southern Arabia he studied the ancient histor)" 
of the country, its physical fe.aturcs and actual condition. On 
the Dhafar coast in 1S94 -1895 he visited ruins which he identified 
wdth the Ab\ssapt)lis of the frankincense merchants. In 1895- 
1896 he examined part of the African coast of the Red Sea, 
finding there the ruins of a very ancient gold-mine and traces of 
what he considered Sabean inlluencc. While on another journey 
in South Arabia ( I 89(> i 8(>7), Bent was seized with malarid fever, 
and died in London on the 5th of May 1897, a few days after his 
return. Mrs Bent, who had contributed by her skill a.s a photo- 
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grapher and in other ways to the success of her husband’s 
journeys, published in 1900 Southern Arabia, Soudan and Sakotra, 
in which were given the results of their last expedition into that 
region. The conclusions at which Bent arrived as to the Semitic 
origin of the ruins in Mashonaland have not been accepted by 
archaeologists, but the value of his pioneer work is undeniable 
(see Zimbabwe). 

BENT. I. (From “ to bend ”), primarily the result of bending ; 
hence any inclination from the straight, as in curved objects like 
a hook or a bow ; this survives in the modern phrase “ to follow 
one’s own bent,” i.e. to pursue a certain course in a direction 
deviating from the normal, as also in such phrases as Chaucer’s 
** Downward on a hill under a bent,” indicating a hollow or 
declivity in the general configuration of the land. From the 
bending of a bow comes the idea of tension, as in Hamlet, “ they 
fool me to the top of my bent,” i.e. to the utmost of my capacity. 
2. (From the O. Eng. beonet, a coarse, rushy grass growing in wet 
plaees ; cf. the Ger. Binse, a reed), the name (" bent ” or 
“ bonnet ”) popularly applied to several kinds of grass and 
surviving in the form “ bent-grass.” 

BENTHAM, GEORGE (1800-1884), English botanist, was 
Ixim at Stoke near Portsmouth on the 22nd of September 1800. 
His father. Sir Samuel Bentham (1757-1831), was the only 
brother of Jeremy Bentham, the publicist, and of scarcely 
inferior ability though in a different direction. Devoting him.self 
in early life to the study of naval architecture, Sir Samuel went 
to Russia to visit the naval establishments in the Baltic and 
Black Seas. He w’as induced to enter the service of the empress 
('atherinc II., built a flotilla of gunboats and defeated the 'J urkish 
fleet. For this he was made, in addition to other honours, 
colonel of a cavalry regiment. On the death of the cmjiress he 
returned to England to be employed by the admiralty, and was 
sent (1805-1807) again to Russia to superintend the building 
of some ships for the British navy. He attained the rank, under 
the admiralty, of inspector-general of naval works. He intro- 
duced a multitude of improvements in naval organization, and 
it was largely through his recommendation that M. L Brunei's 
blcKk-making machinery was installed at Portsmouth, 

George Bentham had neither a school nor a college education, 
hut early acquired the power of giving sustained and concentrated 
attention to any subject that occupied him — one essential 
condition of the success he attained as perhaps the greatest 
sy.stcmatic botanist of the igth ccntu^\^ Another was his 
remarkable linguistic aptitude. At the age of six to seven he 
could converse in French, German and Russian, and he learnt 
Swedish during a short residence in Sweden when little older. 
At the close of the war with France, the Benthams made a long 
lour through that country, staying two years at Montauban, 
where Bentham studied Hebrew and mathematics in the 
Protestant Theological Srliool. They eventually settled in the 
ncighlx)urhood of Montpellier where Sir Samuel purchased a 
large estate. 

The mode in which George Bentham was attracted to the 
botanical studies which became the occupation of his life is 
noteworthy : it was through the applicability to them (if the 
logical methods which he had imbibed from his uncle's writings, 
and not from any special attraction to natural history pursuits. 
While studying at Angouleme a copy of A. P. de Candolle's 
Flore franfaise fell into his hands and he was struck w'ith the 
analytical tables for identifying plants. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to test their ii.se on the first that presented itself. The 
result was successful and he continued to apply it to ever\' plant 
he came across. A visit to London in 1823 brought him into con- 
tact with the brilliant circle of English botanists. In 1826, at the 
pressing invitation of his uncle, he agreed to act as his secretary, 
at the same time entering at Lincoln's Inn and reading for the 
bar. He was called in due time and in 1832 held his first and 
last brief. The same year Jeremy Bentham died, leaving his 
property to his nephew. His father’s inheritance had fallen to 
iiim the previous year. He was now in a position of modest 
independence, and able to pursue undistractedly his favourite 
studies. For a time these were divided between botany. 
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jurisprudence and logic, in addition to editing his father's profes- 
sional papers. Bentham’s first publication was his T aialogue des 
plantes indigenes des Pyrenhs et du Bas Languedoc (Paris, 1826), 
the result of a careful exploration of the Pyrenees in company 
with G. A. Walker Arnott (1799-1868), afterwards professor of 
botany in the university of Glasgow. It is interesting to notice 
that in it Bentham adopted the principle from which he never 
deviated, of citing nothing at second hand. This was followed 
by articles on various legal subjects : on codification, in which 
he disagreed with his uncle, on the laws affecting larceny and 
on the law of real property . But the most remarkable production 
of this period was the Outline of a Netv System of Logic y mth a 
Critical Examination of Dr Whately s Elements of Logic (1827). 
In this the principle of the quantification of the predicate was 
first explicitly stated. This Stanley Jevons declared to be 

undoubtedly the most fruitful discovery made in abstract 
logical sc'iencc since the time of Aristotle.” Before sixty copies 
had been sold the publisher became bankrupt and the stock 
went for wastepaper. The Ixiok passed into oblivion, and it was 
not till 1873 that Bentham's claims to priority were finally 
vindicated against those of Sir William Hamilton by Ilcrlxirt 
Silencer. In 1S36 he published his Lahiatarum genera et species. 
In preparing this work he visited, between 1830-1 S34, every 
Kuropean herbarium, several more than once. 'I'he following 
winter was passed in Vienna, where he produced his Commenta- 
tiones dc I,eguminosarum generibitSy published in the annals of 
the Vienna Museum. In 1842 he removed to Pontrilas in Here- 
fordshire. His chief occupation for some succeeding years was 
his contributions to the Prodr omus Systematis Naturalis Regni 
Vegetahilis, which was being carried on by his friend, A. P. 
de Candolle. Tn all these dealt with some 4730 species. 

In 1854 he found the maintenance of a herbarium and library 
too great a tax on his means. He therefore^ offered them to the 
government on the understanding that they should form the 
foundation of such nocessar>' aids to research in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kcw. At the same time he contemplated 
the abandonment of botanical work. Fortunately, he yielded 
to the persuasion of Sir William Hooker, John Lindley and other 
scientific friends. In 1855 he took up his re.sidence in London, 
and worked at Kew for five days a week, with a brief summer 
holiday, from this time onwards till the end of his life. As his 
friend Asa Gray wrote : ‘‘ With such methodical habits, with 
freedom from professional or administrative functions, which 
consume the lime of most botanists, with steady devotion to his 
chosen work, and with nearly all authentic material and needful 
appliances at hand or within reach, it is not so surprising that 
he should have undertaken and have so well accomplished such 
a vast amount of work, and he has the (Towning merit and happy 
fortune of having completed all that he undertook." The 
government, in 1857, sanctioned a scheme for the preparation 
of a .series of Floras or descriptions in the English language 
of the indigenous plants of British colonics and possessions. 
Bentham Ix'gan with the Flora Hongkongcnsis in 1861, whicli 
was the first comprehensive w'ork on any part of the little-known 
flora of ('hina. 'Phis was followed by the Flora AustraliensiSy 
in .seven volumes (1863- 1878), the first flora of any largt^ con- 
tinental anxi that had ever been finished. His greatest work 
was the Genera Planfarnni, begun in 1862, and concluded in 
1883 in collaboration with Sir Joseph Hooker, ‘‘ the greater 
portion being,” as Sir jo.scph Hooker tells us, “ the product of 
Bentham’s indefatigable industry.’’ As age gradually impaired 
his bodily powers, he sc*emed at last only to live for the compk^tion 
of this monumental work. 

When the last revise of the last sheet w^as returned to the 
printer, the stimulus was withdrawn, and his powers seemed 
suddenly to fail him. He began a brief autobiography, but the 
pen with which he had written his two greatest works broke in 
his hand in the middle of a page. He accepted the omen, laid 
aside the unfinished manuscript and patiently awaited the not 
distant end. He died on the loth cjf .September 1884, within a 
fortnight of his 84th birthday. 

The scientiric vvorlrl receiverl the Genera Plantarum with as 
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unanimous an assent as wras arcorded to the Species Plantarum 
of Linnaeus. Bentham pos.sessed, as Professor Daniel 01 i\er 
remarked, “ an insight of si» special a (diaracter as to deserve the 
name of genius, into the relative value of characters for practical 
systematic work, and as a consequence of this, a sure sifting ot 
essentials from non-essentials in each respective grade.” His 
preparation for his crowding work IukI been practically lifelong. 
There arc few parts of the world upon the botany of which ho 
did not touch. In the .sefjuence and arraugenieni of the great 
families of flowering plants, different vii‘ws from those of 
Bentham may be adopted. Jhit Benlbam pa>'ed the way by an 
intimate and exact statement of the stru« lurid facts and iheir 
accurate relationship, which is not likely to be improved. 
In method and style, in descriptive work, Bentham was a. 
supreme master. This, to ejuote Professor Oliver again, is 
“ manifest not only in its terseness, aptness and precision, hut 
especially in the judicious selection of diagnostic marks, and 
in the instinctive estimate of probable range in \arialion, 
which long experience and innate genius for such work toi'ld 
alone inspire.” (\V. 'J. T 1 >.) 

BENTHAM, JEREMY (1748 -1832), Kngli.sh philo.sopher and 
jurist, was born on the i 5lh of February i74Sin Red Lion Street, 
Houndsditch, London, in w'hich neighbonrliood lus grandlather 
and father successively carried on Inisiness as attorneys. His 
father, who was a wealth)’ man and i)oss(ssed at any rate a 
smattering of (Jreek, Latin and French, was tlionght to have 
demearjed himself hy marrying the daughter of an Andover 
tradesman, who afterwards retin'd to a country hi)use near 
Reading, where young Jeremy spent many happy days. The 
boy’s talents justified the ambitious hopes which his parents 
entertained of his futures When three years old he read eagerly 
such w'orks as Rapin's History and lugan the study of Latin. 
A year or two later lu* learnt to play the violin and to speak 
French. At Westminster school h(‘ obtained a reputation for 
Greek and Latin verse writing ; and be was only thirteen when 
he was matriculated at Qiie<*irs (‘olleg(‘, Oxford, wIktc his most 
important acquisition set tns to have been a ihorongli arijuaint- 
ance with Sanderson’s logic. He bei ame a B.A. in 1763, and in 
the same year entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and took his seat as a 
student in the (luecn’s bench, wht n* he listened witli rapture to 
the judgments of Lord Mansfield. He managed also to hear 
Hlackstonc’s lectures at Oxford, hut says that he immediately 
d(*tected the fallaries wliich underlay the* rounded jMTiods ol the 
future judge. 

Bentham's family connexions w’ould naturally have given him 
a fair start at the Iw, but this was not the career for which he 
was preparing himself. He spent his lime in making chemical 
experiments and in .speculating u|K>n legal abuses, rather than in 
reading Coke upon Littleton and the Reports. On being (aileil 
to the bar he “ found a cause or two at muse for him, whieh he 
did his best to put to death,” to the bitter disappointment of his 
father, who had confidently looked forward to seeing him upon 
the woolsack. The first fruits of Bentham's studies, the Fvgmeni 
on Gfmcrntncnt, appeared in 1776. 'I’his masterly attack upon 
Blac-k.sione’s prai.ses of the ICnglisIi constitution was variously 
attributed to I^ord Mansfield, J^ord Camden and Lord Ashlnirton. 
One important result of its publication was that, in 1781, Lord 
Shellnirne (aftcTwards first marfjiiess ol Lansdowne) called upon 
its author in his chambers al I.in<*oln’s Inn. lleneeforlh 
Bentham wa.s a frecjuent guest at Bow ood, where he .saw the host 
society and when* he met Mi.ss ( aroline I'ox (daughter of the 
second Lord Holland), to whom he afterwards made a proposal 
of marriage. In 1785 Bentham started, by way of Italy and 
Constantinople, on a visit to his brother, Samuc*! Bentham, a 
naval engineer, holding the rank of colonel in the; Russian 
service ; and it was in Rn.ssia that he wrote his Defence of Usury. 
Disappointed after his return to England in 1788 in the hope 
which he had entertainer], through a misapprehension of some- 
thing said by Lord l.,ansdownc, of taking a persona) fiart in the 
legislation of his country, he .settled down to the ye t higher ta.sk 
of discovering and teaching the principles ufK)Ti which all sound 
Icgislaticm must proceed. 'Fhe great work, upon which lie had 
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been engaged for many years, the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, was published in 1789. His fame spread widely and 
rapidly. He was made a French citi2en in 1792 ; and his advice 
was respectfully received in most of the states of Europe and 
America, with many of the leading men of which he maintained an 
acli ve correspondence. In t8i 7 he became a bencher of Lincoln's 
Jnn. TIis ambition was to be allowed to prepare a code of laws 
for his own or some foreign country. During nearly a quarter 
ni a century he was engaged in negotiations with the govern- 
ment for the ercc'tion of a “ Panopticon,’* for the central inspection 
of convicts ; a plan suggested to him by a building de.signed by 
his brother Samuel, for the better supervision of his Russian 
shipwrights. I'his scheme, which it W'as alleged would render 
transportation unnecessary, was eventually abandoned, and 
Hentham received in 1813, in pursuance of an aet of parliament, 
£23,000 by way of compensation. It was at a later period of his 
life that he propounded schemes for cutting canals through the 
isthmus of Suez and thej isthmus of Panama. In 1823 he estab- 
lished the Westminster Re^fiew, Lmholdencd perhafw h\' the 
windfall of 1813, IJentharn in the following year took a lease of 
Ford Abbey, a line mansion w’ith a deer-park, in Donsetshire ; 
but in 1818 returned to the house in Queen’s Scjuare Place w’hich 
he had occupied .since the death of his father in 1792. It was 
then; that he died on the 6th of June 1S32 in his eighty-fifth year. 
In ac^cordance with his directions, his body was dissected in the 
presence of his friend.s, and the skeleton is still preserved in 
I 'niversity ('ollege, T^ondon. 

Hentham’s life was a happy one of its kind. His constitution, 
weakly in childhood, strengthened w'ith advancing yi;ars .so as 
to allow him to get through an incredible amount of sedentary 
labour, while he retaineni to the last the; fresh and cheerful 
temperament of a boy. An ample inherited fortune pennilted 
him to pursue his studies undistrac’ted by tlie necessity for 
earning a livelihood, and to maximize* the results of his time and 
labour by the emf)loynient of amanuenses and .secretaries. lie 
was able to gather around him a gnnip of congenial friends and 
pupils, such as the Mills, the Austins and Howring, with wdiom 
he could disrusH the problems upon whi<'h he was engaged, and 
by whom several of his books were practiailly rewritten from 
tlie mass of rough though orderly memoranda wliich the master 
had himself prepared. 'I'hus, for instance, was the Rationale of 
Judifial Rvidenee written out by j. S. Mill and the Hook of 
Fidlaries by ilingham. The scrvic'cs whic'h Dumont rendered in 
rcca.^ting as well as translating the w'orks of IJenlham w'ere still 
more important. 

'I'he popular notion that Henthani was a morose visional^’ is 
far removetl Irom fact. It is true that he looked upon general 
society as a waste of time and that he disliked p<H*try as “ mis- 
rej»resentation ’’ ; but he intensely enjoyed corn ersation, gave 
good dinners and delighted in music, in countrv sights and in 
making others happy, 'fhese features of Pentham’s character 
are illustrated in the graphic account given by the American 
minister, Richard Rush, of an evening spent at his l^ondcm h<iuse 
in the summer of the year 1818. " If Mr Pentham's character 
is peculiar,” he says, “so is his place of resilience. It w'us a 
kind of biind-allev, the end of which widenctl into a .small, 
neat courtyard, 'rhere by itself stands Mr Hontham’s house. 
Shrubbery grac<‘d its area and flowers its wim low-sills. It was 
like an oasis in the desert. Its name is the Hermitage. Mr 
Peutham received nu* with the simplicity of a philosopher. J 
shoulil have taken him for seventy or upwards. Everything 
inside the house Vas orderly. 'I’he furniture .seemed to have 
lieen unmoved since the days of his fathers, for I learned that it 
was a patrimony. A ptirlour, library and dining-room made up 
the suite of apartments. In each was a piano, the eccentric 
master of the whole being fond of music a.s the recreation of his 
literary. It is a unique, romantic-likc homtstead. Walk- 

ing with him into the garden, I found it dark with the shade of 
ancient trees. They formed a Ixirrier against all intrusion. 
I'he company was small but choice. Mr Prouglmra ; Sir 
.Samuel Rom illy ; Mr Mill, author of the well-known work on 
India ; M. Dumont, the learned Genevan, once the associate of 


Mirabeau, were all who sat down to table. Mr Bentham did not 
talk much. He had a benevolence of manner suited to the 
philanthropy of his mind. He seemed to be thinking only of 
the convenience and pleasure of his guests, not as a imle of 
artificial breeding as from Chesterfield or Madame Genlis, but 
from innate feeling. Bold as are his opinions in his works, here 
he was wholly unobtrusive of theories that might not have 
commended the assent of all present, ^\’hcn he did converse 
it was in simple language, a contrast to Iiis later writings, where 
an involved style and the use of new or universal w’ords are 
drawbacks upon the speculations of a genius original and pro- 
found, but w'ith the faults of solitude. \’et some of his earlier 
productirms are distinguished by classical terseness.” — {Residence 
at the Court of London, p. 286.) Bentham 's love of flowers and 
music, green foliage and shaded walks, comes clearly out in 
this pleasant picture of his home life and social surroundings. 

Whellier or no he can lye said to have founded a school, his 
doctrines ha\’c become so far part of the common thought of the 
time, that there is hardly an educated man who does not accept 
as too clear for argument truths which were invisible till Bentham 
|K)inted them out. TIis sensitively honourable nature, which 
in earh’ life had causetl him to shrink from asserting his belief 
in Thirty -nine articles of faith which he had not examined, was 
shocked by tlie enormous abuses w^hich confronted him on 
commencing the study of the law. He rebelled at hearing the 
system under which they flourished described as the perfection 
of human reason. Put he was no merely destructive critic. He 
was determined to find a solid foundation for both morality and 
law, and to raise upim it an edifice, no stone of w^hich should be 
laid except in accordance with the deductions of the severest 
logic'. This foundation is “ the greatest hapfiincss of the greatest 
number,'* a formula adopted from Priestly or perhaps first from 
Pec'caria. The phrase may, however, be found in writers of an 
earlier date than these, e,g. in Hutcheson’s Enquiry, published 
in 1725. The pursuit of such happiness is taught by the “ utili 
tarian *' philosophy, an expression used by Bentham himscll 
in 1802, and therefore not invented by J. S. Mill, as he supposed, 
in 3823. In ordt‘r to ascertain what modes of action are most 
conduci\'c to the end in view, and wdiat motives are best fitted 
to produce them, Bentham was led to construct marvellously 
exhaustive, though somewhat mechanical, tables of motives. 
With all their elaboration, these tables arc, howexcr, defective, 
as omitting some of the highest and most influential springs oi 
action. Hut most of Bentham's conclusions ma\ be acccpteii 
without an\' fonnal jirofession of the utilitarian thcorv’ oi morals. 
They arc, indeed, merely the apjilication of a rigorous common 
sense to the farts of soi'icty. That the proximate ends at whicli 
Bentham aimed are desirable hardh' any one would deny, 
though the feasibility of l!ic means by which he proposes to 
attain them may often be (juestioned, and much of the new 
nomenc future in which he thought fit to clothe his doctrine-, 
may be rejected iis unncct;ssaiy. To bir judged fairly, Bentham 
must he judged as a teacher of the principles of legislation. With 
the principles of private morals he really deals only so far as 
nei'cs.sar\' to enable the reader to appreciate tlie impulses whicli 
have* to be controlled by law. 

As a teacher of legislation he inquires of all institutions whether 
their utility justifies their existence. If not, he is preparexl to 
suggest a new form of institution by which the needful service 
may be rendered. W’fiile thus engaged no topic is too kirge for 
his mental grasp, none too small for his notice ; and, w hat is still 
rarer, every topic is seen in its due relation to the rest. English 
institutions had never before been thus comprehensively and 
dispassionately surveyed. Such improvements as had been 
necessitated were mere makeshifts, often made by stealth. The 
rude symmetry of the feudal system had lieen lung ago destroyed 
by fmrtial and unskilful adaptations to modem commercial life, 
effected at various dates and in accordance with various theories. 
The time had come for deliberate reconstruction, for inquiring 
whether the existence of many admitted evils was, as it w’as said 
to he, unavoidalile ; for proving that the needs of society may be 
classified and provided for by contriv'ances which shall not clash 
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mth one another because all shall be parts of a consistent whole. 
This task Bentham undertook^ and he brought to it- a mind abso- 
lutely free from professional or class feeling, or any other species 
of prejudice. He mapped out the whole subject, dividing and 
subdividing it in accordance with the principle of “ dichotomy.” 
Having reached his ultimate sulnlivisions he subjects each to the 
most thorough and ingenious discussion. His earlier writings 
exhibit a lively and easy style, which gives place in his later 
treatises to sentences which are awkward from their effort after 
unattainable accura^, and from the newly-invented technical 
nomenclature in which they are expressed. Many of Bentham ‘s 
[)hrases, such as “ international,’’ “ utilitarian,” " codification,’’ 
are valuable additions to our language ; but the majority of them, 
especially those of (Ireek derivation, have taken no root in it. 
His neology is one among many instanc<*s of his contempt for the 
past and his wish to be clear of all association with it. His was, 
indeed, a typically logical, as ofipioscd to a historical, mind. 
For the history of institutions which, thanks largely to the 
writings of Sir Henry Maine, has become a new and interesting 
branch of science, Bentham cared nothing. Had he possessed 
such a knowledge of Roman law as is now not un<'omtnon in 
England, he must doubtless have taken a different view of many 
siilijects. 'rhe logical and historical methods can, how'ever, 
seldom be combined without confusion ; and it is perhaps 
fortunate tliat Bentham devoted his long life to showing how 
much may be done by j)ursuing the former method exchlsivelJ^ 
His wTitings have beim anrl remain a storehouse of instruction 
for statesmen, an armoury for legal reformers. “ Pille par lout 
le monde.” as Talleyrand said of him, “ il est toujours ri<‘he.” 
'Fo trace- the results of his leaching in England alone would be to 
write a history of the legislation (jf half a centur)'. Upon the 
whole a(lminislrati\‘c machinery of government, upon criminal 
law and upon procedure, both criminal and civil, his intiuence 
lias been most sahilary ; and the gn‘at legal revolution which in 
1873 purported to accomplish the lusion of law and etjuily is not 
ohs(’urely traceable to the same source. ’Fhosc of llentham’s 
Miggcistions which have hilheiio been carried out have affected 
the matter or conlcnls of the law. 'Fhe hopes wliich have been 
Irom time to lime entertained, that his suggeslions for the 
improvement of its form and expression were about to receive 
the attention which they deserved, have hitherto been dis- 
appointed. The services rendered l)y Bentham to the world 
would not, however, he exhausted even by the practical adoption 
of ever) one of his recommendations. 'I'here are no limits to the 
good results of his introduction of a true method t)f reasoning into 
the moral and political sciiMices. 

Beiitham's loRrther with an Jiitroffin lion by J. Hill 

Burton, sc-lections from liir> corre^])on(lt*nr«- an<l a bioKra])hv. wt-io 
piiblisticd bv Dr m (*lev< ii clom ly ])iinird vulnnu s (18 ^8 

184:^). 'riiis eUifkm dops not inehtde tin- Prontnlopv. wtiich, much 
lewrittcMi, had been published hy Bowrinj; in 183.}. Translations 
ot the b’urAs or of separate treatises have apjieaied in most Euni- 
pean languages. Large masses of Benthani's MSS., mostly im- 
jniblished, are jire.scrvcd at Thiiversily College, London (sec 'I'. 
Whittaker's Jirport, 1802, on these MSS., as newly catalogued and 
reclassified by him in 153 parcels) ; also in the Biitish JMiiseiim 
(see K. Nys, Linde's de dioit nitev>uitio»al et de ihoii puhlujiu’, inoi, 
j>p. 2yT-,^^3). Sc<; larlh<*i on llie life and wiitmgs of Bentham; 
|. H. Burton, Tieuthttmiaiia ; R. von Mohl, ('jcsdiichte and 

TAteratur der Staat*iwi'iseiis<haiteii, bk. iii. (i8«;8), ]i]i. 505^^5; 
R. K. Wilson, IPatorv of Modern Eiifilish Law (187*^). yjp. 13^-170; 
J. S. Mill, Dissertaiious (1859), vol 1, jip. 3 ^1-302 ; J>. Steyihen. J ho 
lAif^hsh fAiliturians '^>1- J- : -1 I'ra^ment ov iuwefumciit, 

edited bv F. C. Montague (r8t^i) ; The T.aw Ottaticrly Ecoiew (1805), 
two artieles on Bentham's intiuence in Spain ; A, V. Dicey, Law 
and Opinion in England (1005). pp, 125-200; (*. M- Atkinson, 
fcH'my Bentham (1005). ('L H. II.) 

BENTINCK, LORD WILLIAM (1774-1839), governor-general 
? d India, w'as the second son of the 3rd duke of J^ortland and was 
])orn on the 14th of September 1774. He entered the army, rose 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and was present at Marengo. 
In 1803 he was nominated governor of Madras, where he 
quarrelled with the chief justice. Sir Henry Gwillim, and .several 
memliers of his council. The sepoy mutiny at Vellore in 1807 led 
to his recall. His name was considercfl at this time for the 
post of governor-general, but Lord Minto W'as selected instead; 


and it was not until twenty years later that he succeeded Lord 
Amherst in that office. His governor-generalship (1827-1835) 
was notable for many reforms, chief among which were the 
suppression of the 'Fhugs (v-v.), the alnilition of suttee, and the 
making of the English language the basis of education in India. 
It was on this last subject that Lord Macaulay's famous minute 
was written. Lord William s administration was essentially 
peaceful, but progressive and successful. He died at Paris on 
the 17th of June 1839. 

Sec Dcmeliius Boulgcr, Lord William Bcntiiuk, m the “ Ruler.*' 
of India '* .series (1802). 

BENTINCK, ' LORD WILLIAM GEORGE FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH, better known as Lord Geor(;k Blntin('k (1S02- 
1848), British politician, was the si'cond surviving .son of the 
fourth duke of Portland, hy Henrietta, sister of Viscountess 
('aiming, ami was horn on the 27th of February 1802. He was 
edu(‘alt‘d at home until he obtained his commission as rorm't in 
the 10th hussars at the age of seventeen. He prartieally retired 
from the army in 1822 and acted for some tinu; as private 
secretary to his nneh' (ieorge Canning. In 182S he sueeeeded 
his unekv J.ord William Bentinck as member for Lynn-Kegis, and 
continued to repre.s(*nt that constituency tliiring the remaining 
twenty years of his life. His failures as a speaker in parliament 
s(‘em to have di.scouragcd him from the attempt to acquire 
reputation as a politician, and till within three years tif his death 
he was little known out of the .sporting world. As one ol the 
leaders on “ the turf,” how'cver, he was distinguished by that 
integrity, judgment and indtmiilable determination which, 
when brought to bear upon weightier matters, cjiiiekly gax e him 
a position of first-rate importance in the political world. On his 
first entrance into parliament he belonged to the moderate Whig 
party, and \o1ed in favour of (atholic emancipation, as also lor 
the Reform Hill, tlioijgh he opposed some of its principal details. 
Soon aft(‘r, however, lie joined the ranks of the opposition, w^ith 
whom he sided up to the important era of 1846. When, in that 
year, Sir Robert JVel openly declared in favour of free trade, the 
advocates of the corn-laws, then witlauji a leader, after several 
ineffeiTual attempts at (»rganiy.alion, discovered that Lord (Icorge 
Bf‘nlinck was tin* only man of position and family (for Disraeli’s 
time was imt yet come) around whom the several sections of the 
ojipo.sition could be brought to rally. His sudden elevation took 
the public iiy surprist* ; but he sorm gave convim ing evidence of 
j)owers so forrnidalih* that llie IVot(‘ctionist party under his 
icadersluj) wa*- at once stiffened into real importance. IWard-- 
Peel, in particular, his hostility was uncompromising. Bdiiwing, 
as Ih* himself expressed it, tliat llial stati sman and his colleagues 
had “ hoiindcfl to lh(‘ death his illustrious rehitive ” Canning, he 
eomhined with his jKilitical oj)posili()n a degree of personal 
animosity that gave additional force to his invective. On 
entering on his new position, he at once ahandoned his connexion 
with th(‘ turf, disposed of his maginTirent stud and d(‘v(>ted hi.s 
whole (iiergies to the lalxirious duties of a pailiamentary leader. 
Apart Irom the (jueslion of the corn-law's, how'ever, his yxililies 
were decidedly independent. In oppo.sition to the rest of his 
party, he .sii|)p()rted the bill for renioxing the Ji vvish rlisabilities, 
ynd was fax'ourable to the scheme for the payment of the Roman 
(atholic clergy in IriLmd by tlie landowners. 'Fhe result was 
that on Jlecernber 23rd, 1847, he wrote a letter resigning the 
IVotectioni.st leadershij), though he still reniain{*d active in politics. 
But his positive abilities as a ronstna live statesman w'ere not t(» 
be teste<l, lor he died suddenly at Welberk on the 21st of Sep- 
tember 1S48. It was to be left, to Disraeli to bring the (‘onserv a- 
tivc party into f)ower, with Jkoteclion outside its pmugramme. 

See lord Cror[>r Bnitnuk: a Volitiral Btnf^raphy (1851). I*) 
B. Disraeli (rA>r(l Be.iconvtjekl). 

BENTIVOGLIO, GIOVANNI (1.443-1508), tyrant of Bologna, 
descended from a powerful family which exercises I great influenc e 
in Bologna fluring the i5lh century, was born alter th<‘ murder 
<if his father, then chief magistrate of the commune. In 1462 
(liovanni fontrivcfl to make himself master of the city, although 
it was nominallv a fief of the church under a piq>al Irgate. lie 
ruled with a stern .sway for nearly half a century, but the 
brilliance of his court, his encouragement of the Fine arts and lus 
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decoration of the city with sumptuous edifices, to some extent 
compensated the Bolognese for the loss of their liberty. Cesare 
Borgia {q.v,) contemplated the subjugation of Bologna in 1500, 
when he was crushing the various despots of Romagna, but 
Bentivoglio was saved for the moment by French intervention. 
In 1502 he took part in the conspiracy against Cesare, but, when 
the latter obtained French assistance, he abandoned his fellow- 
conspirators and helped Borgia to overcome them. During 
the brief pontificate of Pius IIL, who succeeded Alexander VI. 
in 1503, Bentivoglio enjoyed a respite, but the new pope, 
Julius IL, was determined to reduce all the former papal states 
to obedience. Having won T.ouis Xll. of France to his side, 
lie led an army against Bologna, excommunicated Bentivoglio 
and forced him to abandon the city (November 1506). The 
deposed tyrant took refuge with the French, whom he trusted 
more than the pope, and died at Milan in 1508. 

Jnnr.ioGKAPifY. P. Litta, Le lamif’Ue celehri Jtaltane, vol. iii. 
(Milan, 1H14) ; I*. Vill.iii, MmhiaucUi (Eng. trans., London, 1892) ; 
M. Crcight<in, Histtnv vf the Papacy (l.ondon, 1897) ; A. von Rcu- 
mont, Ocsthii'hte det Stadt Pom, vol. iii. (l?(‘rlin, 1868). (L. V.*) 

BENTIVOGLIO, GUIDO (1579 1644), Italian cardinal, sUtes- 
miin and liistorian, was horn at Ferrara in 1579. After studying 
at I^idua, he went to reside, at Rome, and was received with 
great favour by Pope (lenient VIII., who made liim his private 
chamljerlain. The next pojie, Paul V., created him archbishop 
of Rhodes in Hioy, and appointed him tis nuncio to Flanders and 
afterwards to France ; on liis return to Rome in 1621 he was 
created cardinal and ent rusted by Louis XIIT. with the manage- 
ment of hVench affairs at the papal court. He became the 
intimale friend of Pope rrban VIII., who appointed him to the 
.suburban see of Palestrina iti 1691. An able writer and skilful 
diplomatist, Bentivoglio was marked out as Urban ^s successor, 
but he died suddenly on thi' 7 th of September 1644 at the opening 
of the conclave. Bentivoglio’s principal works are : -Delia 
Guerra di Fiandria (best edition, Cologne, id33~i()39), translated 
into English by Henr\', earl of Monmouth (London, 1654); 
Relazimii di G. Uentivo\’lio ni tempo delle sue Nunziature di 
Fiavdria e di Franeia ((Cologne, 1630) ; Lettere diplomatiehe di 
Guido Bentivoglio (Brussels, 1631, frequently reprinted, best 
('dition by L. Scarabelli, 2 vols., Turin, 1852). The complete 
edition of his works was published at Venice in 1668 in 4to. A 
selection of his letters has bei-n adopt etl as a cla.ssic in the Italian 
.schools. 

BENTLEY, RICHARD (1062-1742), English scholar and 
critic, was born at Oulton near Wakefield, Yorkshire, on the 
27th of January j()02. Mis grandfather had suffered in person 
and estate in the royalist cause, and the family were in con- 
sequence in reduced circumstances. Bentley’s niotluT, the 
ilaiighler of a stonemason in Oulton, was a woman of excellent 
understanding and .soitk* eilucation, as she was able to give her 
son Ills first lessons in Latin. I'Vom the grammar school of 
Wakefield Richard Bentley passeil to St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, being admitted subsizar in 167O. He afterwards obtained 
a scholarship and took the <legree of B..\. in lOSo (M.A. 1683). 
lie never siuretuleil to a fellowsliip, being appointed by his 
college, before he was twenty-one, headmaster of SpaldinjJ 
grammar .school. In this jiost he did not remain long, being 
sfleeted by Dr Edward Stillingfleel, dean of St I’anl’s, to be 
domestic tuKir to his son. 'Phis appointment introduced Bentley 
at once the society of the most eminent men of the day, 
threw open to him the l>est private library in England, and 
brought him into •iamiliar intercourse with Dean Stillingfleet, 
a man of sound undcrstaiuling, who had not shrunk from explor- 
ing some of the more solid and abstruse parts of ancient learning, 
riie six years which he passed in Stillinglleet’s family were 
empU»yed, with the restless energy characteristic of the man, in 
exhausting the remains of the (jreek and I^tin W'riters, and 
laying up those slmvs of knowledge upon which he afterw'ards 
drew us circumstance^^ required. 

In i(> 89 Stillingfleet became bishop of VV’orccster, and Bentley’s 
pupil went to reside at Oxford in Wadham College, accompanied 
by hLs tutor. Bentley's introductions and his own merits 
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placed him at once on a footing of intimacy with the most 
distinguished scholars in the university. Dr John Mill, Humphrey 
Hody, Edward Bernard. Here he revelled in the MS. treasures 
of the Bodleian, Corpus and other college libraries. He pro- 
jected and occupied himself with collections for vast literary 
schemes. Among these are specially mentioned a corpus of the 
fragments of the Greek poets and an edition of the Greek 
lexicographers. But his first publication was in connexion with 
a writer of much inferior note. The Oxford (Sheldonian) press 
was about to bring out an edition (the editio princeps) from the 
unique MS. in the Bodleian of the Greek Chronicle (a universal 
history down to a.d. 560) of John of Antioch (date uncertain, 
between 600 and 1000), called John Malalas or John the 
Rhetor” ; and the editor, Dr John Mill, principal of St Edmund 
Hall, had requested Bentley to look through the sheets and 
make any remarks on the text. This originated Bentley’s 
Epistola ad Millium, which occupies less than one hundred pages 
at the end of the Oxford Malalas (1691). This short tractate at 
once placed Bentley at the head of all living English scholars. 
The ea.se with which, by a stroke of the pen, he restores passages 
which had been left in hopeless corruption by the editors of the 
Chronicle y the certainty of the emendation and the command 
over the relevant material, are in a style totally different from 
the careful and laborious learning of Hody, Mill or E. Ghilmead. 
To the small circle of classical students (lacking the great critical 
dictionaries of modern times) it was at once apparent that there 
had arisen in England a critic whose attainments were not to be 
measured by the ordinary academical standard, but whom these 
few pages had sufficed to place by the side of the great Grecians 
of a former age. Unfortunately this mastery over critical 
science was accompanied by a tone of self-assertion and pre- 
sumptuous confidcnc’e w'hich not only checked admiration, but 
was cahnilated to rouse enmity. Dr Monk, indeed, Bentley's 
biographer, charged him (in his first edition, ICS30) with an 
indecorum of which he was not guilty. “ In one place," writes 
Dr Monk, “ he accosts Dr Mill as (T> *lu>am8toi' (Johnny), an 
indecorum which neither the familiarity of friendship, nor the 
licence of a dead language, can justify towards the dignified head 
of a house.” But the object of Bentley’s apostrophe was not hLs 
corre.spondent Dr Mill, but his author John Malalas, whom in 
another place he playfully appeals to as ” Syriscc.” From this 
publication, however, dates the origin of those mi.xed feelings 
of admiration and repugnance whic'h Bentley throughout his 
career continued to excite among his contemporaries. 

In 1690 Bentley had taken deacon’s orders in the Cluirch. In 
i(m) 2 ho was nominated first Boyle lecturer, a nomination which 
was rep<*atcd in 1694. He was offered the appointment a third 
time in 1695 but declined it, being by that time involved in too 
many other undertakings. In the first series of lectures (“ A 
Confutation of Atheism ’’) he endeavours to present the New- 
tonian pliysics in a popular form, and to frame them (especially 
in opposition to Hobbes) into a proof of the existence of an 
intelligent Creator. He had some correspondence with Newton, 
then living in Trinity ("ollege, on the subject. The second series, 
preacluxl in 1694, not been published and is believed to l^e 
lost. Andrew Kippis, the editor of the Biographia Briianniea, 
mentions MS. copies of them as in existence. Scarcely was 
Bentley in priest’s orders before he was preferred to a prcbendal 
stall in Worcester cathedral. In 1693 the keepership of the 
royal library becoming vacant, great efforts were made by his 
friends to obtain the place for Bentley, but through court 
interest the post was given to Mr Thynne. An arrangement, 
however, was made, by which the new librarian resigned in favour 
of Bentley, on condition that he received an annuity of £1^0 
for life out of the salary, which only amounted to £200. To 
these preferments were added in 1695 a royal chaplaincy and 
the living of Hartlebury. In the same year Bentley was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1696 proceeded to the 
degree of D.D. 'fhe recognition of continental scholars came 
in the shape of a dedication, by Graevius, prefixed to a disserta- 
tion of Allx'rt Rulxjns, De Vita Flavti Mallii Theodori, pub- 
lished at Utrecht in 16^. 
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While these distinctions were being accumulated upon Bentley, ! 
his energy was making itself felt in many and various directions. 
He had official apartments in St James’s Palace, and his first care 
was the royal library. He made great efforts to retrieve this 
collection from the dilapidated condition into which it had been 
allowed to fall. He employed the mediation of the earl of 
Marlborough to beg the grant of some additional rooms in the 
palace for the books. The rooms were granted, but Marlborough 
characteristically kept them for himself. Bentley enforced the 
law against the publishers, and thus added to the library nearly 
looo volumes which they had neglected to deliver. He was 
commissioned by the university of Cambridge to obtain Greek 
and Latin founts for their classical hooks, and accordingly he 
had cast in Holland those beautiful types which appear in the 
Cambridge books of that date. He assisted Evelyn in his 
Numismata. All Bentley’s literary appearances at this time were 
of this accidental character. We do not find him settling down 
to the steady execution of any of the great projects with which 
he had started. lie designed, indeed, in 1694 an edition of 
IMiilostratus, but readily abandoned it to G. Olearius, 
(Ohlschliiger), “ to the joy,” says F. A. Wolf, “ of Olearius and of 
no one else." He supplied Graevius with collations of Cicero, 
and Joshua Barnes with a warning as to the spuriousness of the 
Epistles of which was thrown away upon that blunderer, 

who printed the epistles and declared that no one could doubt 
their genuineness but a man peririclae jnmtis aut judicii imminuti. 
Bentley supplied to (iraevius's Callimachus a masterly collection 
of the fragments with notes, published at Utrecht in 

The Dissertation on the Epistles of Pfialaris, the work on which 
Bentley’s fame in great part rests, originated in the same casual 
way. William Wotlon, being about to bring out in 1697 a second 
edition of his book on Ancient and Modern Learniiif^, claimed of 
Bentley the fulfilment of an old promise to write a paper ex[)osing 
the spuriousness of the Epistles of Phalari.s, This paper was 
resented as an insult by the (’hrist Church editor of Phalaris, 
('liarles Boyle, afterwards earl of Orrery, who in getting the MS. in 
the royal library collated for his (*dition (1O05) had had a little 
(juarrel with Bentley. Assisted by his college friends, particularly 
Atterbury, Jk)ylc wrote a reply, “a tissue," says Dr .Alexander 
Dyce (ill his edition of Bentley’s Works, i8y)-i838), “of super- 
ficial learning, ingenious sophistry, dexterous malice and happy 
raillery." The reply w\is hailed by the public' as crushing and 
went immediately into a .second edition. It was incumbent on 
Jientley to rejoin. This he did ( itx^c;) in what Borson styles “ that 
immortal dis.sertation,” to which no answer was or could be 
given, although the truth of its conclusions was not immediately 
recogni/.ed. (See J^italaris.) 

In the year 1700 Bentley received that main preferment which, 
says l)e Quincey, “ was at once his reward and his .scourge for the 
rest of his life. " 'J'he six commissioners of ecclesiast ical patronage 
unanimously recommended Bentley to the crown) lor the master- 
ship of Trinity (College, (Cambridge. This college, the most 
splendid foundatiem in the university of Uambridge, and in the 
scientific and literary reputation of its fellows the most eminent 
society in either university, had in 1700 greatly fallen from its 
high esUite. It w'as not that it was more degraded than the other 
colleges, but its former lustre made the abu.se of endowments in 
its case more conspicuous. The eclipse had taken place during 
the reaction wdiich followed 1660, and was owing to cau.ses which 
were not peculiar to Trinity, but which influenced the nation at 
large. The names of John Pearson and Isaac Barrow, and, 
greater than either, that of Newton, adorn the college annal.s of 
this period. But these were quit<* exceptional men. 'f’hey had 
not inspired the rank and file of fellows of Trinity with any of their 
own love for learning or science. Indolent and easy-going clerics, 
without duties, without a pursuit or any consciousness of the 
obligation of endowments, they haunted the college for the 
pleasant life and the good things they found there, creating 
sinecure offices in each other’s favour, jobbing the scholarships 
and making the audits mutually pleasant. Any excuse served 
for a banquet at the cost of “ the house,” and the celibacy 
imposed by the statutes was made as tolerable as the decorum 
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of a respectable position permitted. To such a society Bentley 
came, obnoxious as a St John's man and an intruder, unwelcome 
as a man of learning whose interests lay outside the walls of the 
college. Bentley replied to their concealed dislike with open 
contempt, and proceeded to ride roughshod over tlieir little 
arrangements. He inaugurated many beneficial reforms in 
college usages and discipline, executed extensive improvements 
in the buildings, and generally used his eminent station for the 
promotion of the interests of iearning both in the college and in 
the university. But this energy was accompanied by a domineer- 
ing temper, an overweening contempt for the feelings and even 
for the rights of others, and an unscrupulous use of means when 
a good end could l)e obtained. Bentley, at the summit of classical 
learning, disdained to associate with men whom he regarded as 
illiterate priests. He treated them with contumely, while he was 
diverting their income to public purposes. The continued drain 
upon their purses- - on one occasion the whole diviilend of the year 
was absorbed by the rebuilding of the cliapeD- was the grievance 
which at last roused the fellows to make a resolute stand. Alter 
ten years of stubborn but ineffectual resistance w ithin the college, 
they had recourse in 1710 to the last remetly— an appeal to the 
VLsitor, the bishop of Ely (Dr Moore). Their petition is an 
ill-drawm invective, full of general complaints and not alleging 
any special deliru]uency. Bentley’s reply ( 7 ’//c Present State of 
Trinity College, 6*c., 1710) is in his most crushing style. The 
fellows amended their petition and put in a fresh charge, in which 
they articled fitty-foiir separate l^reaches (jI the statutes as having 
been committed by the master. Bentley, called upon to answer, 
demurred to the bishop of Ely’s jurisdiction, alleging that th<‘ 
crown was visitor. He backed his application by a dedication of 
his Horace to llie lord treasurer (Hiirl(‘y). 'J’Ijc crown lawyers 
decided the point against him ; the ca.se w^as heard (1714) and a 
sentence of ejection Irom the mastersliip ordered to be drawn up, 
but before it was executed the bishop of Ely died and the firocess 
lapsed. 1‘hc feud, however, still went on in various forms. In 
1718 Bentley was deprivt*d by the university of lus degrees, as a 
punishment for failing to appear in the vice-chani e.llor’s court in 
a civil suit ; and it was not till 1724 that the law conipelh‘d the 
university to restore them. In 1 733 he was again brought to trial 
before the bishoj) of Ely (Dr Gret’ue) by llie fellows of 'Lrinity 
and W'as sentenced to deprivation, but thi* college, statutes 
required the sentence to be exiTcisiMl by the vice-master (Dr 
Walker), wh<* was Bentley’s iriend and refused to act. In vain 
were attempts made to compel the exec ution of the sentence, 
I and though the lend was kej)t up till J738 or 1740 (about thirty 
years in all) Bentley remained undisturbed. 

During the period of his mastership, with the except itui of the 
first two years, Bentley pursued his studies uninterruptedly, 
although the results in tlie shape of publisiied works seeni 
incommensurable. In 1709 be contributed a critical apfiendix 
to John Davies’s edition ol ('icero’s Tuscnlun Disputations. Jn 
the lollow'ing year lie published his emendations on the Plutus 
and Nithfs ol Aristophanes, and on the fragments <»! Menander 
and riiilemon. 'I’hc last came out under the name of “ Fhil- 
cleutherus Lipsiensis," whic h he made nse of two years later in his 
Remaiks on a late Discourse of Eirctliinkin^, a reply to Anthony 
Collins the deist. For this he received the thanks of the univer- 
sity, in ree'ognition of the service iherehy rendered to the church 
and clergy. His Horace j long contemplated and in the end 
w'ritten in very great haste and hroughl out to propitiate jiublic 
opinion at a critical period ol the 'I rinity quarrel, appeared in 
1711. In the ])reface he declared Jus intention of confining his 
attention to criticism arul correction of the text, and ignoring 
excge.sis. Some of his 700 or 800 emendations have been accepted, 
but the majority of them are now rejected as unnerrs^ary and 
prosaic, although the learning and ingenuity shown in their 
support are remarkable. In 1716, in a letter to Dr Wake, 
archbishop of ('anterbiiry, he announced bis design ol prei)anng 
a critical edition of the New 'J’estarnent. Duiing tiie next four 
years, assisted by J. j. Wetstein, an eminent biblical critic, 
who claimed to have been the first to suggt^st the idea to Bentley, 
he collected materials for the work, and in 1720 publkshed 
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Proposals for a New Edition of the Greek Testament, with 
specimens of the manner in which he intended to carry it out. 
He proposed, by comparing the text of the Vulgate with that of 
the oldest (ireek MSS., to re.store the Greek text as received by 
the church at the time of the council of Nice. A large number 
of subscribers to the work was obtained, but it was never com- 
pleted. His Terence (1726) is more important than his Horace, 
and it is upon this, next to the Phalaris, that his reputation 
mainly rests. Its chief value consists in the novel treatment 
of the metrical questions and their bearing on the emendation 
of the text. To the same year belong the Fables of Phaedrus 
and the Smlentiae of Publius Syrus. 'J'he Paradise Lost (1732), 
undertaken at the suggestion of (^ueen Caroline, is generally 
regarded as the most unsatisfactory of all his writings. It is 
marred by the same rashness in emendation and lack of p<:)etical 
feeling as his Horace ; but there is less excuse for him in this 
case, since the hmglish text could not offer the same field for 
conjecture, lie put forward the idea that Milton employed both 
an amanuensis and an tiditor, who were to be held responsible 
for . the clerical errors, alterations and interpolations which 
Hentley professed to detect, it is uncerUiin whether this was 
a device on the part of Bentley to excuse his own numerous 
corrections, or whether he really believed in the existence of this 
editor. Of the c'ontemplated edition of Homer nothing was 
y>iil)]ished ; all that remains of it consists of some manuscript and 
marginal notes in the possession of Trinity College. Their chief 
importance lies in the attempt to restore, the metre by the inser- 
tion of the lost digamma. Among his minor works may be 
mentioned : the Astronomica of Manilius (t 73()), f(jr which he had 
been collecting materials since i6qi ; a letter on the Sigean 
inscription on a marble slab found in the Troad, now in the 
British Museum ; notes<in IhvThenacaoi Nicander and on Lucan, 
pulilished after his death by (Aimberland ; emendations of 
Plsiutus (in his copies of the editions by Parens, (’.amerarius and 
(ironovins, (slited by Schroder, 1880, and Sonnenschein, 1883). 
Hnftleii Crihra Sacra (i8t)2), edited by A. A. ICllis, contains the 
<*pistle to the Galatians (and excerpts), printed from an inter- 
leaved folio copy of the Greek and Latin Vulgate in Trinity 
(\dlege. \ collection of his Ojntscula Philologjca was published 
at Leipzig in 1 781. The edition of his works by l)yce( 1836 -1838) 
is incomplete. 

He had married in 1701 Joanna, daughter of Sir John 
Bernaril of lirampton in Huntingdonshire. 'I’heir union lasted 
forty years. Mrs Bentley died in 1740, leaving a son, Richard, 
and two daughters, one of whom married in 1728 Mr Denison 
('uinberland, griuid.son of Richard ('umlx»rland, bishop of Petcr- 
Ixinnigh. Their son was Richard Cuinherland, the dramatist. 
Surrounded l\v his grandchildren, Dr Bentley experienced the 
joint pressure ot age and iniirmity as lightly as is consistent with 
the lot of humanity. He continued to amuse himscll with read- 
ing ; and though nearly confined to his ann-chair, was able to 
enjoy the so(‘iety of his friends and several rising scholars, 
|. Markland, John Taylor, his nephews Richard and 'Fhomas 
Bentley, with whom he discussed classical subjects. He was 
accuslomcd to say that he should live to be eighty, adding that a 
life of that duration was long enough to n'ud everything worth 
•ei' ling. He fiilfilled liis own prediction, dying of pleurisy on 
'In* I ph of July 1742. Though accused by his enemies of being 
gra,4)ing, he left not more than £5000 Ixhind him. .V few Greek 
MSS., brought from Mount Athos, he left to the college library ; 
his honks and piipers to his iK'phcw, Richard Bentley. Richard, 
wliu wiu a fellow <A 'rriniiy, at his death in i7S() left the papers 
to the colU'gi* library. 'Die books, containing in many cases 
'.alcalde manuscript notes, were purchased by the British 
Mu.scum. 

Of his ;>erson.il habits some anecdotes are related by his 
grandson, Richard ( uniherland, in vol. i. of his Memoirs (1807). 
'Hie hat of tormidablo dimensions, whii'h he always wore during 
reading to shade his eyes, and his preference of port to claret 
(which he said would 1 h' port if it could ”) are tmits embodied 
in Pope’s caricature (y>w/ic/my, b. 4), which hears in other respects 
little resemblance to the original. He did not take up the habit 


of smoking till he was seventy. He held the archdeaconry of 
Ely with two livings, but never obtained h^her preference in 
the church. He was offered the (then poor) bishopnc of Bristol 
but refused it, and being asked what preferment he w'oiild con- 
sider worth his acceptance, replied, That which would leave 
him no reason to wish for a removal.'* 

Bentley was the first, perhaps the only, Englishman who can 
be ranked with the great heroes of classical learning, although 
perhaps not a great classical scholar. Before him there were only 
John Selden, and, in a more restricted field, Thomas Gataker and 
Pearson. But Selden, a man of stupendous learning, wanted the 
freshness of original genius and confident mastery over the whole 
region of his knowledge. “ Bentley inaugurated a new era of the 
art of criticism. He opened a new path. With him criticism 
attained its majority. Where scholars had hitherto offered 
suggestions and conjectures, Bentley, with unlimited control over 
the whole material of learning, gave decisions *’ (Miihly). 'I'he 
modern German school of philology does ungrudging homage to 
his genius. Bentley, says Bunsen, “ was the founder of historical 
philology.” And Jakob Bemays says of his corrections of the 
Trisiia, corruptions which had hitherto defied every attempt 
even of the mightiest, were removed by a touch of the fingers of 
this British Samson.” I'he English school of Hellenists, by which 
the i8th century was distinguished, and which contains the mimes 
of R. Dawes, J. Markland, J. Taylor, J. Toup, T. Tyrwhitt, 
Richard Porson, P. P. Dobree, Thomas Kidd and J. H. Monk, 
was the creation of Bentley. And even the Dutch .school of the 
same period, though the outcome of a native tradition, was in no 
small degree stimulated and directed by the example of Bentley, 
wliose letters to thi^ young Hemsterhuis on his edition of Julius 
Pollux produced so powerful an effect on him, that he became one 
of Bentley's most devoted admirers. 

Bentley was a source of inspiration to a following generation of 
scholars. 1 limself, he sprang from the earth without forerunners, 
without ant(*cedcnls. Self-taught, he created his own science. 
It was his misfortune that there was no contemporary gild of 
learning in Ivngland by which his power could be measunxl, and 
his eccentricities checked. In the Phalaris controversy his 
acadcmiail adversaries had not sufficient knowledge to know how 
absolute their defeat was. Ciarth's couplet • 

“ So diamonds take a hislri* trom their foil, 

And If) a Jiciitk y ’I is wc owt* a Boyle ” 

expressed the Iwlief of tin* wits or literary world of the time 
I'he attacks upon him by Pope, John Arhuthnot and others are 
evidence of their inability to appreciate liis work. To them, 
textual f'riticism seemed mere pedantry and useless labour. It 
was not only that he had to liv e with inferiors, and to waste hi? 
energy in a struggle forced upon him by the necessities of his 
ofiicial position, but the wholesome stimulus of competition and 
the encouragement of a sympathetic circle were wanting. In a 
university where the instruction of youth or the religious 
controversy of the day were the only known occupations, 
Bentley was an isolated phenomenon, and we can hardly wonder 
that he should have flagged in his literary exertions after his 
apfX)intment to the mastership of 'IVinity. All his vast acquisi- 
tions and all his original views seem to have Ixen obtained before 
1 700. After this period he acquired little and made only spas- 
modic efforts — the Horace^ the Terence and the Milton, The 
prolonged mental concentration and mature meditation, which 
alone can produce a great work, were wanting to him. 

F, A. Wolf, f ftrrnrrsrhr Aunlcktcn, i. (181O) ; Monk, Life of 
Pi'tttlev (1830) ; J. Mahly, liuhard lUaitley, eiuc liwQfaphie (1^)8) ; 
K. (”. jebb. iJeuticy (“ l£iit»lish Men ot I^f'ttcrs *' senes. 1882). where 
a list of authorities tieannj; (in Bentley ^ hh* ami woik is given. For 
lu?> letters see Pcatlei et dottoumi viromm inl nun Lpisfolar (1807) ; 
The Corfespoiuievic of Ptrhard limtley, edited by C. Wordsworth 
Set* also J, E. Sandys, Ifistopv of Clas^iial Scholarship, li. 
401-410 : and the Pihlioi^raphy of Bentlev, by A, T. Hartholo- 

iiu'w and J. W . Clark (Cambridge, i()o8). 

BENTLEY, RICHARD (i7()4-i87i), British publisher, was born 
in London in j 7g4. His father owned the General Kvenins: Post 
in conjunction with John Nichols, to w*hom Richard Bentley, on 
leaving St Paul's school, was apprenticed to learn the printing 
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traiie. With his brother Samuel (1785-1868), an antiquarian of 
some repute, he set up a printing establishment, but in 1829 he 
began business as a publisher in partnership with Henry Colburn 
in New Burlington Street. Colburn retired in 1832 and- Bentley 
continued business on his own account. In 1837 lie began 
Bentley s Miscellany^ edited for the first three years of its exist- 
ence by Charles 1 lickens, whose Oliver Twist, with Cruikshank's 
illustrations, appeared in its pages. Bentley and his son George 
(1828 1895), as Richard Bentley & Son, published works l>y R. H. 
Barham, Theodore Hook, Isaac D’Israeli, judge Haliburton 
and others; also the “Library of Standard Novels" and the 
“ Favourite Novel Library.” In the latter series j\rrs Henry 
Wood’s East Lynne appeared. In 1866 the firm took over the 
publication of Temple Bar, with which Betiileyf's Miscellany was 
afterwards incorpora t»*d. Richard Bentley died on the loth of 
September iS7r. His son, George Bentley, anti his grandson, 
Richard Bentley, junior, continued the business until it w^as 
absorbed (1898) by Macmillan k ('o. 

Set* al^o A*. Hciitlcv t'" Son 18H0), a history of tlic 

firm riprintcd from Le Liinv (Octolu'r, 

BENTON, THOMAS HART (1782-1858), American statesman, 
was born at Hillsborough, Orange county, North Carolina, on the 
14th of March 1782. His father, an Knglishman of refinement 
and scholarship, dieil in 1790, leaving the l>oy under the influence 
of a very superior mother, from whom he received lessons in book 
learning, jiiety and teniperancT quite unusual in the frontier 
country. His home studies, facilitated by his father’s fine 
library, were supplemented by a brief stay at the university of 
North Carolina (Chapel Hill) in i7(^. The family removed, 
probably in this year, to a large tract of land which had been 
acquired by th(‘ father on tlie outskirts of the Indian countr\» (at 
Benton Town, now l.eipers Fork) near Franklin, Tennessee. 
The following years, during which Benton was at Narious times 
school teacher, farmer, lawyer and politician, were the distinet- 
ively formative period of his life. His intense dcmocrac}^ and 
many features of his boldly cast personality were perfectly 
representative of the border peofile among whom he lived ; al- 
though his education, social standing and force of character 
placed him aboN c his fellows. In 1809 he served a term as state 
senator. Between 1815 and 1817 he transferred his interests to , 
.St Louis, Missouri, and in iS?o was elected United Stales senator 1 
from the new state. His senatorial career of thirty years (1821- ; 
1851) was one of extreme prominence. A friendship early f(jrme<l 
in Tennessee for Andrew Jackson was broken in 1813 by an armed 
iracas between the principals and their friends, but after the 
presidential election of 1824 Benton became a Jacksonian 
Democrat and Jackson’s close friend, and as such was long tlie 
Democratic leader in the Senate, his p^)wcr being greatest (luring 
lackson’s second term. He continued to b(! the* administration’s 
right-hand man under \'an Buren, but gradually lost influence 
under Polk, with whom he finally broke lK)th personally and 
politically. 1 

Th(‘ events of Benton’s political life an^ associated primarily 
with tliree things: the second United States Bank, westward 
expansion and slavery. In tlic long struggles over the bank, 
the dcfiosils and the “ expunging resolution " (/.c. the resolution i 
to expunge from the records of the Senate the vole of censure 
of j^rcsident Jaek.son for his removal of the government deposits 
from the bank), Picnton led the Jackson Democrats. His opposi- 
tion to a national bank and insistence on tlie peculiar virtues of 
“ hard money," whence, his sobriquet of “ Old Bullion,” went 
back to bis 1 ennessee days. In all that concerned the ex]>ansion 
of the country and the fortunes of the West no puljlic man was 
more consistent or more influential than Benton, and none so dear 
of vision. Reared on the border, and representing a state long 
the farthermost outpost across the Mis.sissippi in the Indian 
country, he held the ultra- American view's of his strtion iis 
regarded foreign relations generally, and the “ manifest destiny " 
of expansion westward especially, it was quite natural that he 
should advocate the removal westward of the Indian tribes, 
should urge the encounigement of trade with Santa Fe (New 
Mexico), and should oppose the abandonment in the S{>anish 


treaty of 1819 of American claims to Texas. He once thought 
the Rocky Mountains the proper w'estem limit of tlie United 
States (1834), but this view he soon outgrew. He was the 
originator of the policy of homestead laws bv which the public 
lands were used to promote the settlement of' the we.%L bv home- 
seekers. No other man was so early and so long active for 
transcontinental railways. But Benton was not a land-grab’oer, 
whether in the interest of slavery or of mere jingoism. In the 
case of Oregon, for instance, he was firmly against joint occupa- 
tion witli Great Britain, but he was always lor the houndarv of 
49*’ and never joinixl in the campaign-jingo cry of “ Mlty'iour 
Forty or Fight." It was he who chiefly aided Folk in with- 
drawing from that untenable position, lie despised pretexts 
and intrigues. Both in the case of Oregon and in that ol Texas, 
though one of the earlio.st and most insistent of those v\ho 
favoured their acqui.sition, yet in tlie face of southern and 
western .sentiment he denounced the sordid and dcMous intrigues 
and politics connected with their ac(jui>ition, and kept clear of 
these. For tlie same reason he opposed the Mexiain War, though 
not its prosecution once begun. In tlie 'J’exas t]uestion slavery 
was prominent. Toward slavery Benton held a peculiarly 
creditable altitude. A southerner, he w'as a slaveholder ; but 
he .seems to have gradually learned that slaveiy vv;is a curse to 
the South, for in 1844 he declared that he would not intrcxluce 
it into IVxas lands “ where it was never known," and in 1849 
firoelainicd that his personal sentiments w(;iv ** against the 
institution of slavery." In the long struggle o\er slavery in the 
territories, following 1S45, be was for the extreme demands of 
neither section ; not be(*ause he was timorous or a compromiser, 
-- no man was less of cither, but because lie slooii unwaveringly 
for justice to both sections, never adopting exaggerated \iews 
that must or c\’en ('ould be (‘ompromi.sed, i'he truth is that he 
was always a westerner before he w'as a soutlierner and a union 
man lielore all things tilse ; lie was no whit less national than 
Webster. Hence his distrust ami finally hatri'd of Uallu»un, 
dating from tli(‘ nullification episode of 1 832- 3 833. As the Soiit h 
under Calhoun's lead Ixieame inereiisingly sectional and 
aggressi v e, Benton increasingly lost sympathy with her. ’i’hoiigli 
he despised political inaction .Miolitionists, and hated ilu ir 
propaganda jus mimical to the Union, he woukl not therefore 
close the r.jitional mails to Abolition literature, nor abridge, the 
right ol petition. No statesman wa.s more presei(*nt of the 
disunion tend(;neies of Calhoun’s policies, jind as early as 1844 
he prophetically denounced the trejison to the Union toward 
which the South wius drifting. He would not drift with her lor 
the sake of slavery, and this was his political undoing. In 1S51 
Mi.s.soiiri rejected him in his sixth candidacy for the vSeriate, after 
he had been an autocrat in her jiolitics for thirty years. In 1852 
he was elected to the Mou.se of Repre.sentatiyc.s, but his oj)pt»si- 
tion to the repical of the Missouri (’ompn imi.se caused his defejit 
in 1854. An unsuccessful r.;impaigri for the governorship of 
Mis.souri in 1856 ended his political career. He died at 
Wa.shington on the 30th of April 1858. 

Jfenton’s entire career w'as eminentlv credihible, and he is, 
Iwsidcs, one of the most j)icture.s(|ue figures in Anierii im pnlili<'a) 
lii.stor>'. His polit’( ill princ'iples- wliet her as regarded lobl)ymg, 
congressional jobliing, civil service or great i.ssues of legi.slatir»n 
and foreign aftjiirs— were of the highest. He was so indejiendent 
that he had gn^at dislike for eaiK iises, and d(!spi.sed party plat- 
forms all hough he never voted any but the* Democratic ticket, 
I even when his son-in-law, J. C. hYf*mont, was the Uepubliran 
I presiclential candidate in 1850 ; nor would he accept instnn tions 
' from the Missouri legislature. His carciT sliows no truckling 
to self-interest, and on large issues he outgrew parti.sjin^hip. 

; Although palptilily inferior to each of his great sen;ifori;d < ol- 
i Irairuc.s, Webster, (Ijiv and Calhoun, in some, gifts, yet if eh.iraeler, 

I qualities and earee.r lie takem in the whole his wi n- possibly the 
I most creditable of idl. Benton was austere, aggressive and vain, 

! be.sides, he had a fatal deficiency of humour. Nevertheless he 
I had great influence, which was a deserverl tribute to his aliility 
I and high character. An indefatigable .student, he treatetf ail 
; subjects capably, and especiuliy in que.stions of his count rv’.s 
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history and the exploration of the West had few equals— in the 
latter none. He acted always with uncalculating boldness, and 
defended his acts with extraordinary courage and persistence. 
Benton wrote a Thirty Years' View of the American 
Government (2 vols., 1854-1856), characteristic of the author’s 
personality ; it is of great value for the history of his time. He 
also compiled an Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, 1789-1850 
(16 yols., 1857-1861), likewise of great usefulness ; and published 
a bitter review of the Dred Scott decision full of extremely 
valuable historical details — Historical and Legal Examination 
of, , , ike Dred Scott Case (1857). All were written in the last 
eight years of his life and mostly in the last three. 

The best biography is that by W. M. Meigs. Life of Thomas Hart 
Renton (Philadelphia and London, 1904). Sec also Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Thomas Hart Benton (Boston. 1887), in the ** American 
Statesmen " series, which admirably brings out Benton's significance 
as a western man; and Josejih M. Rogers’s Thomas Hart Renton 
(Philadelphia, 1905) in the “ American Crisis ” series. 

BENTON HARBOR, a city of Berrien county, Michigan, 
U.S.A., on the Saint Joseph river, about i m. from I^ke Michigan 
(with which it is connected by 11 ship canal), near the S.W. corner 
of the state, and i m. N.E. of St Joseph. Pop. (1890) 3692 ; 
(1900) 6562, of whom 795 were foreign- bom; (1904, state 
census) 6702. It is served by the P^re Marquette, the Michigan 
('entral, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, (Chicago 8 c St Louis 
railways, by electric railways to St Joseph and Niles, Mich., 
and South Bend, Indiana, and for a part of the year by steamboat 
lines to Chicago and Milwaukee. One mile south-east of the city, 
in a park of 40 acres, arc a sanitarium and the Eastman mineral 
springs, the saline sulphur waters of which are prized for their 
medicinal properties, and are bottled and exported in small 
quantities ; within the city limits al.s<i there are springs and 
mineral water bath-houses, and the city is a health resort. 
Benton Harbor has a large trade in fruit (peaches, grajxis, pears, 
cherries, strawh<?rrics, raspberries and apples) and other market 
garden produce raised in the vicinity. The city’s manufactures 
include fruit baskets, preserved fruits, cider, vinegar, pickles, 
furniture, lumber ami station<Ts’ supplies, particularly material 
for the “loose-leaf ledger” system of accounting. Benton 
Harbor, which was known as Jlronson Ifarbor until 1865, was 
incor[)oratcd as a village in 1869, was rhartered as a city in 1891, 
and in 190^ received a new charter. 

BENUE, u river of West Africa, the largest and most important 
aflluent of the Niger which it joins after a course of over 

800 m. in a general cast to west direction from its sourc'e in the 
mountains of Adamaw^a. Through tht? 'lubiiri marslies there is a 
water connexion between the Benue(Nigcr)and Shari(Uike (’had) 
systems. 

BEN VENUE, a mountain in south-west Perthshire, Scotland, 
10 m. W. of Callander. Its princifial peaks are 2393 and 2386 ft. 
high, and, owning to its position near the south-eastern shore of 
Loch Katrine, its imposing contour is one of the most familiar 
features in the scenery of the 'Irossachs, the mountain itself 
figuring }>rominently in The Lady of the Lake, On its northern 
liase, close to the lake, Sir Walter Scott placed the ( oir-nan- 
Uriskin, or “ Oohlin’s Cave.” Immediately to the .south of the 
cave is the dell called Beal(ach)-nam-Bo, or “ ( attle Pa.ss,’' 
through which were driven to the refuge of the 'JVossachs the 
herds lifted by the Highland marauders in their excursions to the 
lamls south of Loch Lomond. The pass, though comparatively 
unvisited, offers the grandest scenerv in the district. 

BENZALDEHYDE (oil of bitter almonds), C^H,CH(), the 
simplest representative of the aromatic aldehydes. It was first 
isolated in 1803 and was the subject of an important investigation 
by J. V. Liebig in i8tyj{/\nnalen, 1837, 22, p. 1). It occurs naturally 
in the form of the glucoside amygdalin (Ca^Ho-NOi,), which is 
present in bitter ataaonds, cherries, peaches and the leaves of the 
cherry laurel ; amd is obtained from this substance by hydrolysis 
with dilute acids : 

CjOyNOji -t 211,0 -= HCN 4 iiC«H,, 0 , 4 C,H,CHO. 

It occurs free in bitter almonds, being formed by an cnzjTne 
decomposition of amygdalin {q.v ). It may also be prepared 
by oxidizing benzyl alcohol with concentrated nitric acid ; by 


distilling a mixture of calcium benzoate and calcium formate ; by 
the condensation of chlor-oxalic ester with benzene in the pres- 
ence of aluminium chloride, the ester of the ketonic acid formed 
being then hydrolysed and the resulting acid distilled ; 

C-IL + Ci-CO.COOC..H, == QHBCO.COOC2H6 + HCl, 

C0H3CO.COOH = CeHfiCHO + CO3 ; 

by the action of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid and hydrochloric 
acid on benzene, an aldime being formed as an intermediate 
product : 

C«Ufl 4 HCN 4 HCU C«HaCH : NH-HCl, 

Bcnzaldinc hydrochloride 
C^HfiCH : NH.HCl4H20-=NH4Cl4C8H5CH0 ; 

and by the action of chromium oxychloride on toluene dissolved 
in carbon bisulphide (A. Etard, Berichtc, 1884, i7,pp. 1462, 1700). 

Technically it is prepared from toluene, by converting it into 
benzyl chloride, which is then heated with lead nitrate : 

CjiHgCI IjCl 4 Pb(NOa)2 = 2NO.j 4 PliCl-OI 1 4 CbIIsCHO, 
or, by conversion into benzal chloride, which is heated with milk 
of lime under pressure : 

Cfll IfiCHCL, 4 CaO = CaCL 4 CgH ,CIIO. 

E. Jacobsen has also obtained benzaldehyde by heating benzal 
chloride with glacial acetic acid : 

CeHoCi ICU 4 Cl lyCOOl 1 CT 1 .,COCl 4 1 ICl 4 C„I I,CHO. 
Benzaldehyde is a colourless liejuid smelling of bitter almonds. 
Its specific gravity is 1*0636 (ff“ C.), and it boils at 179*1® C. 
(751 •3mm). It is only slightly soluble in water, but is readily 
volatile in steam. It possesses all the characteristic properties of 
an aldehyde ; being readily oxidized to benzoic acid ; reducing 
solutions of silver salts ; forming addition products with 
hydrogen, hydrocyanic acid and sodium Insulphite ; and giving 
an oxime and a hydrazonc. On the other hand, it differs from 
the aliphatic aldehydes in many respects ; it docs not form an 
addition product with ammonia Imt condenses to hyiirobenzamide 
(QII,JTI);jNw ; on shaking with alcoholic potash it undergoes 
simultaneous oxidation and reduction, giving benzoic acid and 
benzyl alcohol (S. (’annizzaro) ; and on warming with alcoholic 
potassium cyanide it condenses to benzoin (q.v.). 

The oxidation of benzaldehyde to benzoic acid when exposed 
to air is not one of ordinaiy^ oxidation, for it has been observed in 
the case of many compounds that during such oxidation, as much 
oxygen is rendered “ active ” as is used up by the substance 
undergoing oxidation : thus if benzaldehyde is left for some lime 
in contact with air, water and indigosulphonic acid, just as much 
oxygen is used up in oxidizing the indigo compound as in oxidiz- 
ing the aldehyde. A. v. Baeyer and V. Villiger (Berichte, 1900, 
33, pp. 858, 2480) have shown that benzoyl hydrogen peroxide 
C,.Hr/C 0 * 0 * 0 H is formed as an intermediate product and that 
this oxidizes the indigo compound, being itself reduced to benzoic 
acid ; they have also .shown that this peroxide is soluble in 
benzaldehyde with production of benzoic acid, and it must be 
assumed that the oxidation of benzaldehyde proceeds as shown 
in the equations : 

C*.,l LCHO 4 O.. == c«u,co-o.oi 1 , 

CrtHgC'O.C^.OlI i rjI.CHO -2CVIaCOOH. 

Further see G. BodUnder, Ahren's Sammlung, 1890, iii. 470; 
W. P, Jorissen. Zn't. fur f>hvs, Chnn,, i8i>7, 22. ]>. 59 ; C. Enj^ler and 
W. Wild, Rerirhte, rSqy, 30. j>. 

The oxime of benzaldehyde ((’.PLCH : N-OH), formed by the 
addition of hydroxylamine to the aldehyde, exhibits a character- 
istic beha\dour when hydrochloric acid gas is passed into its 
ethereal solution, a second modification being produced. The 
former (known as the a or benz-anii-aldoxime) melts at 34-35® C. ; 
the latter (/:^ or benz-syn-aldoxime) melts at 130® C. and is slowly 
transformed into the « form. The difference between the two 
forms has been explained by A. Hantzsch and A. Werner 
{Berichte, 1890,23, p. 1 1) by the as.sumption of the different spatial 
arrangement of the atoms (see Stereo-Isomerism). On account 
of the readiness with which it condenses with various compounds, 
benzaldehyde is an important synthetic reagent. With aniline 
it forms benzylidine aniline Cj.HpiCH : and with acetone, 

benzoil acetone C,jH^CH : CH*C6*CH3. Heated with anhydrous 
sodium acetate and acetic anhydride it gives cinnamic acid (^.t*.): 
with ethyl bromide and sodium it forms triphcnyl - carbinol 
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(QH5)jC- 0H ; with dimcthylanilinc and anhydrous zinc chloride 
it forms leuco-malachite green QHr,CH[CrtH4N(CH3)2]2 ; and 
with dimethylaniline and concentrated hydrochloric acid it gives 
dimethylaminobenzhydrol, C4Hr,CH(OII)QH4N(CH3)2. Heated 
with sulphur it forms benzoic acid and stilbene : 

2C,H60 + S = QHbCOOH + CgHjCHS. 

2C4H,CHS.-2S l-CuHi.,. 

Its addition compound with hydrocyanic acid gives mandelic 
acid QH3CH(0H)*C00H on hydrolysis; when heated with 
sodium succinate and acetic anhydride, phenyl-iso-crotonic acid 
: CH'CHyCOOH is produced, which on boiling is 
converted into a-naphthol CjoHrOH. It can also be used for the 
synthesis of pyridine derivatives, since A. Hantzsch has shown 
that aldehydes condense with aceto-acetic ester and ammonia to 
produce the homologucs of pyridine, thus : 

R K 

I I 

ROOC-CHa CHO CHyCOOR ROOC-C - CH - OCOOR 

I + T" I ^ II II 

H.,r.CO NI la ro.rila HjC-C - NH - C-CIIj 

On nitration it yields chiefly meta-nitro-bcnzaldehyde, crystalliz- 
ing in needles which melt at 58® C. 1 'hc ortho-compound may be 
obtained by oxidizing orth()-nitrocinnamic acid with alkaline 
potassium permanganate in the presence of benzene ; or from 
ortho -nitrobenzyl chloride by condensing it with aniline, 
oxidizing the product so obtained to ortho -nitrobenzylidine 
aniline, and then hydrolysing this compound with an acid 
(Farben fabrik d. Meisier, Lucius und Briining). It crystallizes 
in yellowish needles, which are volatile in steam and melt at 46® C. 
It is used in the artificial production of indigo (see German 
Patent 19768). 

Para- nilrobenzaldehyde crystallizes in prisms melting at 
107® (!. and is prepared liy the act ion of chromium oxychloride on 
para-nitrotoluene, or by oxidizing jiara-nitrocinnamic acid. By 
the reduction of ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde with ferrous sulphate 
and ammonia, ortho-aminobcnzaldehyde is obtained, 'i'his 
compound condenses in alkaline solution with compounds 
containing the grouping - f'llo - ('0 -- to form quinoline (q-v.) 
or its deriv^atives ; thus, with a('etal(lehyde it forms quinoline, 
and with acetone, a-methyl quinoline. With urea it gives 

I, , and with mandelic nitrile and its 

homologues it forms oxazole derivatives (S, S. Minovici, Bertc/tlc, 
1896, 29, p. 2097). 

BENZENE, a hydrocarbon discovered in 1825 by 

Faraday in the liquid produced in the compression of the 
illuminating gas obtained by distilling certain oils and fats. 
E. Mitscherlich prepared it in 1834 by distilling benzoic acid 
with lime ; and in 1845 Hofmann (liscovered it in coal-tar. It 
was named “ benzin ” or “ benzine ” by Mitscherlich in 1833, 
but in the following year Liebig proposed “ benzol ” (the ter- 
mination ol being suggested by the Lat. oleum y oil); the form 
“ benzene was due to A. W. Hofmann. The word “ benzine ” 
is sometimes used in commerce for the coal-tar product, but also 
for the light petroleum better known as petroleum-benzine ; 
a similar ambiguity is presented by the word “ benzoline,” 
which is applied tt» the same substances as the word “ lienzine.” 
“ Benzene ” is the term used by English chemists, “ benzol 
is used in Germany, and “ benzole ” in France. 

Benzene is manufactured from the low-l)oiling fractions of 
the coal-tar distillate (sec Coal-Tar). The first successful 
fractionation of coal-tar naphtha was devised by (!. B. Mansfield 
(1819-1855), who separated a benzol distilling below 100° from 
a less volatile naphtha by using a simple dcphlcgmator. At first, 
the oil was manufactured principally for combustion in the 
Read-Holliday lamp and for dissolving rubl>er, but the develop- 
ment of the coal-tar colour industry occasioned a demand for 
benzols of definite purity. In the earlier stages 30 %, 50 % and 
90 % benzols were required, the 30 % being mainly used for the 


manufacture of “ aniline for red,” and the 90 % for “ aniline for 
blue.” fThe term “ 30 % benzol ” means that 30 % by volume 
distils below 100®.) A purer benzol was subsequently required 
for the manufacture of aniline black and other dye-stuffs. The 
process originally suggested by Mansfield is generally followed, 
the success of tlie operation being principally conditioned by the 
efficiency of the dephlegmator, in which various improvements 
have been made. 'I'he light oil fraction of the coal-tar distillate, 
which comes over below 140® and consists principally of benzene, 
toluene and the xylenes, yields on fractionation (1) various 
volatile impurities such as carbon disulphide, (2) the benzene 
fraction boiling at about 80® C., (3) the toluene fraction boiling 
at 100®, (4) the xylene fraction boiling at 140®. The tractions arc 
agitated with strong sulphuric acid, and then washed with a 
caustic soda solution. 'I’he washed products arc then refrac- 
tionated. 'I'he toluene fraction requires a more thorough 
washing with sulphuric acid in order to eliminate the ihiotolene, 
which is sulphonated much less readily tlian thiophene. 

Benzene is a colourless, limpid, highly refracting liquid, having 
a pleasing and characteristic odour. It may be solidified to 
rhombic crystals which melt at 5*4" C. (Mansfield obtained 
perfectly pure benzene by freezing a carefully fractionated 
sample.) It boils at 80-4®, and the vapour is highly inflammable, 
the flames being extremely smoky. Its specific gravity is 0*899 
at o® C. It is very slightly .soluble in water, more soluble in 
alcohol, and completely miscible with ether, acetic acid and 
carbon disulphide. It is an excellent solvent for gums, resins, 
fats, A'c ; sulj)hur, phosphorus and iodine also dissolve*, in it. 
It sometimes separates with (‘rystals of a solute as “ benzene 
of crystallization,” as for example with tripluiiylinelhane, 
thio-p-tolyl urea, tn)j)ine, 

Btmzene is of exce[)tional im[)ortance commercially on account 
of the many compounds derivable from it, which are exceedingly 
valuable in the arts, (‘hcinically it is one of the most interesting 
substances known, since it is the pareiU of the enormous number 
of compounds styled the ” aromatic ” or ” benzenoid ” corn- 
p(^unds. 'I’lie constitution of the benzene ring, the isomerisn) 
of its derivatives, and their synthe.ses from ulif)hati(‘ or open- 
chain compounds, are treated in the artiili* Ciikmisikv. A 
summary of its ch(*mical transformations may be given here, 
and reference should be rnadt; to the articles on tlie separate 
comj)ounds for further details. 

Passed th»'ough a red-hot tube, benzene vapour yields hydrcjgen, 
diphenyl, diphenylbenzenc^s and acetylene ; the fonnation of 
the last compound is an instance of a rcwersible ri'ac tion, since 
Berthelol found that acetylene passed through a red-hot tube 
gave some ben/enc. Benzene is very stalile to oxidants, in fact 
resistance to oxidation is a strong characteristic ot the ben/cne 
ring. Manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid oxidize it to Ix'iizoic 
and o-phthalic a(‘id ; j«»tassium chlorate and sulphuric acid 
breaks the ring ; and ozone oxidizes it to the highly explosive 
white solid named ozo-benzene, ( Hydriodic acid nxluces 
it to hexamethylene (cyclo-hexane or hexa-hydro-ben/ene) ; 
chlorine and bromine form substitution and additii>n [iroducts, 
but the action is slow unless some carrier such as iodine, molyb- 
denum chloride or ierric chloride for (hlorim*, and aluminium 
bromide for bromine, be present. It is readily nitrated to nitro- 
benzene, two, and even three nilro groups being introduced if 
some dehydrator sucli as concentrated sulphuric acid be present. 
Sulphuric acid gives a benzem* sul phonic acid. 

BENZIDINE(DlPARA-DIAMlNO-l)lPHENYL),N!l.yQ;Il4*QH4*NH.,, 
a chemical base whicli may be pref)are(l by the reduction of the 
corresponding dinitro-diphenyl, or by the reduction of azo- 
benzene with tin and hydrochloric acid. In this latter case 
hydrazo- benzene C,jHr,NTl*NlJ •(',;! b is first formed and then 
undergoes a peculiar re-arrangement into benzirline (see H. 
Schmidt and G. .Schultz, 1881, 207, p. 320 ; O. N. Witt 

and Hans v. Helmont, Berichte, 1894, 27, p. 2352 ; I*. Jacobson, 
Berichte, 1892, 25, p. 994). Benzidine crystallizes in plates (from 
water) which incit at 1 22® C., and boil above 360" (!., and is charac- 
terized by the great in.solubility of its siili)hale. Jt i.s a di-acid 
ba.se and forms salts with the mineral acids. It is readily 
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brominated and nitrated ; when the nitration is carried out in 
the presence of sulphuric acid, the nitro-groups take up the 
meta position with regard to the amino-groups. Benzidine finds 
commercial application since its tetrazo compound couples 
readily with amino-sulphonic acids, phenol carboxylic acids, 
and phenol and naphthol-sulphonic acids to produce substantive 
cotton dyes (see Dyeing). Among such dyestuffs are chrysa- 
minc or flavophenine, obtained from salicylic acid and dia- 
zotized benzidine, and congo red obtained from sodium 
naphthionate and diazotized benzidine. On the constitution 
of benzidine see G. Schultz (Annaleti, 1874, 174, p. 227). 

The Benzidine and Semidine Aromatic hydrazo 

('.(impounds which contain free para positions are readily con- 
verted by the action of acids, acid chlorides and anhydrides into 
diphenyl derivatives ; thus, as mentioned above, hydrazo- 
benzene is converted into benzidine, a small quantity of 
diphenylin being formed at the same time. The two i)roducts 
are separated by the different solubilities of their sulphates. 
This reaction is known as the benzidine transformation. If, 
however, one of the para positions in the hydrazo compound 
is substituted, then thither diphenyl derivatives or azo compounds 
are formed, or what is known as the semidine change takes place 
(P. Jarohson, Berichic, 1892, 25, p. 992 ; 1893, 26, p. 681 ; 1896, 
29, p. 2680; Annalen, 1895, 287, p. 97 ; 1898, J03, p. 290). 
A fMira mono substituted hydrazo compound in the presence 
of a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride gives either 
a para diphenyl derivative (the substituent group being elimi- 
nated), an ortho-semidine, a para-semidine, or a diphenyl base, 
whilst a decomposition with the formation of aniine.s may also 
take place. The nature of the substituent exerts a speeific 
influenc^c on the reac'tion ; ifius with chlorine or bromine, 
ortho'semidines and the diphenyl bases are the chief products ; 
the dimetiiyJiimino, - iNXCJJ^).,, and acetamino, * NHCX.)CH„, 
groups give the diphenyl base and the para-semidine respectively. 
VVitli a methyl group, the chief product is an ortho-semidine, 
whilst with a carboxyl group, the diphenyl derivative is the 
chief product. The ortho- and para- semidines can be readily 
distinguished by their behaviour with different reagents ; thus 
wiili nitrous acid the ortho-semidines give azimido compounds, 
whilst the paru-seniidines give complex diuzo derivatives ; 
with formic or acretic acids the ortho-serniclincs give anhydro 
compounds of a basic character, the para-sernidines give? iieyl 
products possessing no basic character. The carbon (lisulphide 
and salicylic aldehyde products huNC also been used as means 
of distinction, as has also the formation of the stilbazonium ba.ses 
obtained by cuiulensing ortho-senmlincs with benzil ( 0 . N. Witt, 
Beru’htc, 1892, 25, p. 1017). 

Structurally we have 
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BENZOIC ACUD, or the .simplest repre- 

sentative of the aromatic acids. It occurs naturally in some 
resins, o>j)ocially in gum l)enzoin (from Slyrux benzoin), in 
dragon’s blood, and as a fHMizyl ester in Peru and Tolu balsams. 
It can be prepared by the oxiilation of toluene, benzyl alcohol, 
iHMizaldehyde and cinnamic acid ; by the oxidation of l)enzene 
with manganese dioxide and concentrated sulphuric acid in the 
cold (L.C’arius, -'I/O/. j868, 148, p. 51); by hydmlysis of benzoni- 
trile ov of hippuric acid ; by the action of carbon dioxide on 
lien/ene in the presence of aluminium cldoride ((!. l«Viedel and 
j. M. Crafts^yf/w. chun. f>hys, 1888 [fij, 14, p. 441) : by the action 
of carbon dioxide on monobrombenzene in the presence of 
sodium ; by conden.sing bimzene and ciu-bonyl chloride in 
presence of aluminium chloride, the benzoyl chloride formed 


being subsequently hydrolysed ; and similarly from benzene 
and chlorformamide ; — 

C«H6 + Cl .CONH^ = HCl + C«HsCONHa. 
the benzamide being then hydrolysed. It may also be prepared 
by Ijoiling benzyl chloride with dilute nitric acid (G. Lunge, 
Berichte, 1877, 10, p. 1275); fusing sodium benzene sulphonale 
with sodium formate : (\jH.,SO.,Na + HCOoNa = C^jH^COONa + 
NaHSOg ; by beating calcium phthalate with calcium hydroxide 
to 33 o°-35o® C. ; by heating benzotrichloridc with water in a 
sealed tute, and from the hippuric acid which is found in the 
urine of the herbivorae. For this purpose the urine is concen- 
trated and the hippuric acid precipitated by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid ; it is then filtered and boiled for some time 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, when it is hydrolysed into 
benzoic and amido-acetic acid. It is made commercially by 
boiling benzotrichloridc (obtained from toluene) with milk of 
lime, the calcium ben/(Mtc so obtained being then decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid 

+ iCa (CJ [.('OOlXa + ?{CaClo + iHsO. 

Bcnzoii* acid crystallizes in glistening leaflets (from water) 
Avhich melt at 121-4® C. and boil at 249-2'' ('. (II. Kopp). Its 
.specific heat is 0*1946. It sublimes readily and is volatile in 
steam. It is readily .soluble in bot water and the ordinary organic 
.solvents, but is only .slightly soluble in cold water. When heated 
with lime, it is (l(‘composcf], benzene being formed ; if its vapours 
are passed over lieated zinc dust, it is converted into benzalrle- 
hyde (A. Baeycr, Ann. 1866, 140, p. 296). Distillation of its 
calcium salt gives lienzophcnone (//.?’.) with small quantities of 
other siibsUinces, but if the calcium salt be mixed with calcium 
formate and the mixture distilled, benzaldehvdc is produced. 
By the action of sodium amalgam on an aqueous solution of tht? 
acid, benz}*l alcohol, tctrahydrobenzoic acid and hexahydro- 
benzoic' acid are formed. 1'hc salts of benzoic acid are knowm 
as the In'nzoates a.nd are mostly soluble in water. They are 
readily decomposed by mineral acids with the production of 
!)enz(ac add, and on addition of ferrii' chloride to their niaitral 
.solutions give a reddish-brown precipitate of ferric benzoate. 

Benzoic anhydride, ((',,Il.r 0 )^ 0 , is prepared by th(* action of 
benzoyl chloride on sodium benzoate, or hy heating benzoyl 
chloride with anhydrous oxalic add (R. Ansdiiitz, Ann. 18S4, 
226, p. 15). It crystallizes in needles, melting at .4.2® C.,and boiling 
at 360'' r. It is insoluble in water but readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 

Benzoyl chloride, r',TI ,('()('], is formed by distilling a mixture 
of phosphorus pentachloride and benzoic acid ; by the action of 
chlorine on benzaldehvdc, or by passing a stream of hydrochloric 
acid gas over a mixture of benzoic acid and phosphorus pentoxide 
heated to 200® ('. ( ( PTiedel, Ber. 1 869, 2, p. 80). It is a colourless 
liquid of very unpleasant smell, w^hich boils at 198® C.j and 
solidifies in a freezing mixture, the cry stals obtained melting at 
-- 1° (\ It show\s all the characteristic properties of an add 
chloride. 

Ethyl benzoate, is best prepared by boiling 

fienzcac add and alrohol with a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid for some hours (Iv. Fischer and A. Speier, Berichte, 1896, 
28, p. 3252). It is a colourless liquid of boiling point 213® C. 

lienzamidr, is prepared by the action of benzoyl 

chloride on ammonia or ammonium carbonate, or from ethyl 
lH*nzoate and ammonia. It crystallizes (from water) in glistening 
leaflets which melt at 130® ('. and boil at 288® ('. Its silver salt 
behaves as if it w'ere the .salt of an imido benzoic acid, since it 
yields benzimido ethyl cthtT (yi.*('^:NH)*0('.,]l3 with ethyl 
iodide (J. 'I'afel and Enoch, Benrhte, 1890, 23, p. 1550). 

Lhlor-, brom-, iodo- and fluor-bemzoic acids are known and can 
Ixj obtained by oxidizing the corresponding halogen toluenes, 
or from the amido acids, or by sulistitution. Nitration of l^nzoic 
acid gives chiefly meta -nitro- benzoic acid, 'fhe ortho- and 
para-nitro-l^enzoic acids can bt‘ obtained by oxidizing ortho- 
and para-nitro-cinnamic acids. Ortho-amino-benzoic acid, 
C\;H4*Nn.^-C00n (anthranilic acid), is closely related to indigo 
(?•»•)• 
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Gum benzoin, which contains from 12 to 2o % of benzoic acid, 
is used in medicine as the essential constituent of benzoated lard, 
Adeps benzoaiiis, which owes its antiseptic properties to benzoic 
acid j and in friar's balsam, Tinciura benzoini composita, which 
is an ancient and valuable medicament, still largely used for 
inhalation in cases of laryngitis, bronchitis and other indamma' 
tory or actually septic conditions of the respiratory tract. It 
owes its value to the benzoic acid which it contains. A fluid 
drachm of friar’s balsam may be added to a pint of water at a 
temperature of about 140® F., and the resultant vapour may be 
inhaled from the spout of a kettle or from a special inhaler. 
Benzoic acid itself, ammonium benzoate and sodium benzoate 
arc all administered internally in doses of from five to tliirtv 
grains. The ammonium salt is most often employed, owing to 
the stimulant character ot the ammonium base. The acid itself 
is a powerful antiseptic. When administered internally, it 
causes the app<*arance of hippuric acid in the urine. This is due 
to its combination in the bruly with glycocoll. 'I'he combination 
probably occurs in the kidntw. The hippuric acid in the urine 
acts as a stimulant and disinfectant to the urinary mucou.s 
membrane. Benzoic acid is also excreted hy the bronchi and 
tends to disinfect and stimulate the bronchial mucous membrane. 
Hence the value of friar's balsam, 'fhe acid and its salts are 
antipyretic and were used in (rermany instead of salicylates in 
rheumatic fever. But the most important fact is that ammonium 
l^enzoate is largely used—’often in combination with urinary 
anody nes such as tincture of hyosex amus — as a urinary antiseptic 
in cases of cystitis (inflammation of the bladder) and pyelitis 
(inflammation of the pelvis of the kidnev). 

BENZOIN, a ketonc-alcohol, which mav 

be prepared by boiling an alcoholic solution of l)cnzaldehvdi‘ 
with potassium cyanide ; by reducing benzil (C\.HrrO-CX)*(',jIir,) 
v\ ith zinc and acetic acid ; or b>- tlic oxid*ation of Iiydrobenzoin 
(C'j.H/ClIOTl-C'HOHX'ijIlr,). It is a colourless, ciTstalline solid, 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, melting at C. and boiling 
at 343-344'’ C. On passing the vapour of iK-tizoin over heated lead 
oxid(*, it is converted into benzil and benzophenonc. Owing to 
the readiness with which it is oxidized, it acts as a reducing 
agent, giving a red precipitate of cuprous oxide with hehling's 
solution in the cold, ('hlorine and nitric a<'id oxidize it to benzil ; 
chromic a< id mixture and potassium permanganate, to Ijenzoic 
acid and benzalHehyde. On heating with zinc dust, de.soxy- 
benzoin ((yHTX^-CliL-C .-lIr,) is obtained ; .sodium amalgam 
converts it into hydrobenzoin ; ami fuming hydriodic acid at 
130° ('. gives dibenzyl ((',,|[r,(’H.,-rHMXVJlr,). By lu.sion with 
alkali it is converted into benzil ; and with an alcoholic solution 
of Ijenzaldehydc in presence oi amimjnia it forms amarine (tri 
phenyl tlihydro glyoxaline). In the pre.scnce ot sulphuric acid 
it condenses witli nitriles to oxazoles (^.r*.). 

BENZOIN, or Gum Benjamin (supposed to be from Aral). 
Itiban, frankincense, the firsl syllable being dropped in Romanic 
as if it were the article), a balsamic resin obtained from Siyrax 
benzoin, a tree of considerable size, native to Sumatra and Java, 
and from other spcc^ies of Siyrax. It i^ obtained by making 
iiicisions in the bark of the trees, and appears to be formed as 
the result of the wound, not to be secreted normally. IXiere are 
several varieties of benzoin in commerce: (i) Siam benzoin, 
which apparently does not come from Siyrax benzoin, is the 
finest and most aromatic, and occurs in the form ot small tears," 
rarely exceeding 2 in. in length by k in. in thickness, and of 
" blocks ” made up of these tears agglomerated by a clear 
reddish-brown resin. X'lie odour of .Siam benzoin is partly due 
to the presence of vanillin, and the substance contains as much 
38% of l>enzoic at:id but no cinnamic acid. (2) Sumatni 
benzoin occurs only in ma.sses formed of dull red re.^in enclosing 
white tears. It contains about 20 % of cinnamic acid in addition 
to 18 or even more of benzoic. (3) Palembang benzoin , an inferior 
variety, said to l>e obtained from Siyrax benzoin in Sumatra, 
consists of greyi.sh translucent resinous masse,s, containing .small 
white opaque tears. It doe.s not appear to contain cinnamic 
acid. Large quantities of benzoin are used as incense, its 
medicinal uses depend on the contained benzoic acid (q.v.). 
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BENZOPHENONE (Diphenyl Ketone), the 

simplest representative of the true aromatic ketones. It may be 
prepared by distilling c^cium benzoate ; by condensing benzene 
with benzoyl chloride in the presence of anhydrous aluminium 
chloride ; by the action of meri:ury (li])henvl on benzovl chloride, 
or by oxidizing diphenylmethane with chromic acid. It is a 
dimorphous substance existing in tw'o unanliotropic forms, one 
melting at and the other at 48 'C. ( Hi. Zincke, Beruhie, 1871, 
4, p. 576). J t boils at 306*1^ G., under a pressure ol 760-32 mrn. It 
is reduced by sodium amalgam to benzhydrul or diphetnl carbinol 
; a stronger reducing agent, such as hydriodic 
acid in the presence of amorphous i)hospht)rus convert.^ it into 
diphenylmethane (C<.H,r,).yCll.. Polasli hision converts it into 
benzene and benzoic acid. With phenylh\ drazine it forms a 
hydrazone, and with hydroxylamine an oxime, which exists in 
one form only ; if, liowex er, one of the phenyl groups in the oxinu* 
be substituted in any way then two stereo-isomeric oximes arc 
produced (t l. Stereo-Isomerism) ; thus parachlorlH*nzophcnone 
oxime exists in two ilifferent lorms (V. Mtwer and K. 1 '. .Xuwers, 
Btnchie, 1890, 23, p. 2403). Many deri\'ativeh are known, thus 
ortho amino-benzophenone, melting at 106° (*., can be obtained 
by reduction of the corresponding nitro compound ; it condenses 
under the influence of heated lead monoxide to an acridine 
derivative iuid with acetone in presence of caustic soda it give.-, 
a quinoline. Teirameihyl-dtamido-benzophenoue or Michler's 
ketone, GO[G,jH,N*(C'H.j).,J.j, melting at 173^ is of technical 
importance, as by condensation with various substances it can he 
made to yield dye-stulTs. It is prepared by the action ol carbonyl 
chloridt: on dimethvl aniline in the preseni'e of aluminium 
chloride : COCl, -H 2C;,i-L,N((:il..).. - mCi + GO|c;,ll,N(GH..)..J.^. 

BENZYL ALCOHOL(*Pin-:N\i;(‘AinuNoi.),(VH,(:H„Oir' occurs 
as a benzoic ester in J^ctu L)alsam,as cinnamic ester in rohi balsam, 
as acetic ester in e^s(‘ntial oil ol jasmine, and also in storax. It 
may be synthetically prepared by the njduclion ot l)eiizoyl 
chloride ; by the action of nitrous acid on benzylamine ; b\ 
boiling benzvl chloride wath an aqueous solution of potassium 
carbonate, or by the so-called “ C'annizzaro " r(‘aclion. in wliii'h 
benzaldehyde is shaken up with caustic potash, one halt of llu‘ 
aldehyde being oxidized to benzoic acid, and the other hall 
reduced to the alcohol. ( Berichte, 1881 , 14, p. 2 V)4 )• 

1 KOI! . C\,H.,COOK I t 1./ )l 1. 

Jt is a colourless liquid, with a taint aromatic smell, and boils at 
206" On oxidation w'ilh nitric acid it is converted into 
bcnzaidelvv de, whilst chromic acid oxidizes it to benzoic acid. 
Reduction by means oi hvdriodic acid and phosphorus at 140" C\ 
gives toluene, whilst on distillation with alcoholic potash, toluene 
and benzoic acid are formt‘d. 

BEOTHUK, a tribe ot North American Indians iormerly 
dwelling in the interior of Ni‘wloundlaml. A riTUiin im.sfery 
attaches to them, since in\ estigali«>n ot the lew' wurfis oi ihcir 
language which have survi\cd .suggests that Ihev were »)f distinct 
stock. 'J’hc name (of Micmac origin; is said to nu aii simply “ red 
rnen." 'I’hey were bitterly hostile to the l^Yencli settlers, and 
were hunted down and killed of! until 1820, when a lew Mirvivors 
made their escape into i.ahradoi. The last of them is believi d 
to have died in 1829. 

BEOTHY, dOON (1796 -18::; t;, Hungarian deputy and orator, 
was born at (irosswardein. his lathi-r being a retired officer ami 
deputy lord-lieutenant of the countv of Bihar. At the age ol 
sixteen he served in the war against Napoleon, and was present 
at the great battle ot Leipzig. Like so many others of his com- 
patriots, he picked up Liberal ideas atiroad. He was sent to 
parliament by his count\' in 1826 and again in 1830, but did nni 
become generally known till the session ot 1832 1836. Avhen alon;; 
with Deak he, as a liberal Gatholic, defended the Prolcstani point 
of view in the mixed marriages question.” He wa.s also an 
energetic advmatc of freedom ot speech. Att(*r pariianicrit rose 
he carried his principles to their logical ccmrlusion hy marrying 
a Protestant lady and, being denied a blessing on thv f>ccasion b\ 
an indignant bishop, publicly declared lluit he could very well 
di.spense with such blessings, in 1841 he was elected deputy 
lord-lieutenant ot his county to counteract the influence ol the 
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lord-lieutenant, Lajos Tisza, and powerfully promoted the 
popular cause by his eloquence and agitation. After 1843 the 
conservatives succeeded in excluding him both from parliament 
and from his official position in the county ; but during the 
famous “March Days’^ (1848) he regained all his authority, 
becoming at the same time a commander of militia, a deputy 
and lord-lieutenant. At the first session of the Upper House 
(5th of July 1848), he moved that it should be radically reformed, 
and during the war of Independence he energetically served the 
Hungarian government as a civil commissioner and lord justice. 
Towards the end of the war he reappeared as a deputy at the 
Szeged diet, and on the flight of the government took refuge first 
with Richard Cobden in London and subsequently in Jersey, 
where he made the acquaintance of Victor Hugo. 'I’hence he 
went to Hamburg, to meet his wife, and died there on the 7th of 
December 1854. Bedthy was a man of extraordinary ability 
and character, and an excellent debater. He also exercised as 
much influence socially over his contemporaries as politically, 
owing to his unfailing tact and plefisant wit. 

See Antal CsrnRory, Ilun^avian Orators and Statesmen (Hung., 
Budapest, 1851). (R. N. B.) 

BEOWULF. The epic of Beowulf, the most precious relic of 
Old English, and, indeed, of all early (iermanic literature, has 
come down to us in a single MS., written about a . d . 1000, which 
contains also the Old English poem of Judith, and is bound up 
with other MSS. in a volume in the ("ottonian collection now at 
the British Museum. The subject of the poem is the exploits 
of Beowulf, son of Eegtheow and nephew of Hygelac,king of the 
“ Geatas,’’ i.e. the f)eople, called in Scandinavian rec'ords Gautar, 
from whom a part of southern Sweden has received its present 
name Gotland. 

The Story.- -Thv following is a brief outline of the story, which 
naturally divides itself into five parts. 

T. Beowulf, with fourteen ( ompanions, sails to Denmark, to 
offer his help to Hrolhgar, king of the Danes, whose hall (called 
“ Heorot ”) has for twelve years been rendered uninhabitable 
by the ravages of a devouring monster (apparently in gigantic 
human shape) called Grendel, a dweller in the waste, who used 
nightly to force an entrance and slaughter some of the inmates. 
Beowulf and his friends are feasted in the long-deserted Heorot. 
At night the Danes withdraw, leaving the strangers alone, 
When all but Beowulf are asleep, (hendel enters, the iron-barred 
doors having yielded in a moment to his hand. One of Beowulf’s 
friends is killed ; but Beowulf, unarmed, wrestles with the 
monster, and tears his arm from the shoulder, (ircndel, though 
mortally wounded, breaks from the conqueror’s grasp, and 
escapes from the hall. On the morrow, his bloodstained track 
is followed until it ends in a distant mere. 

2. All fear lx»ing now removed, the Danish king and his 
followers pass the night in Heorot, Beowulf and his comrades 
being lodged elsewhere. The hall is invaded by Grendel’s 
mother, who kills and carries off one of the Danish nobles. 
Beowulf proceeds to the mere, and, armed with sword and 
corslet, plunges into the w’atcr. In a vaulted chamber under the 
w aves, he fights with (irendcl’s mother, and kills her. In the 
vault he finiis the corpse of (irendel ; he cuts off the head, and 
brings it buck in triumph. 

3. Richly rewarded by Hrothgar, Beowulf returns to his 
native land, lie is welctimed by Hygelac, and relates to him 
the story of his adventures, w'ith some details not contained in 
the former narnitive. 'I'he king bestows on him lands an<l 
honours, and during the reigns of Hygelac and his son Heardred 
he is the greatest miin in the kingdom. When Heardred is killed 
in battle with the Sw’edcs, Beowulf becomes king in his stead. 

4. After Beowulf has reigned prosperously for lifty years, 
his country is ravaged by a fiery dragon, which inhabits an 
ancient burial-mound, full of costly treasure. The royal hall 
itself is burned to the ground. The aged king resolves to fight, 
unaided, with the dragon. Accompanied by eleven chosen 
warriors, he journeys to the l>arrow. Bidding his companions 
retire to a distance, he takes up his f)osition near the entrance 
to the mound — an arched opening whence issues a boiling stream. 


The dragon hears Beowulf's shout of defiance, and rushes forth, 
breathing flames. The fight begins ; Beowulf is all but over- 
powered, and the sight is so terrible that his men, all but one, 
seek safety in flight. The young Wiglaf, son of Weohstan, 
though yet untried in battle, cannot, even in obedience to his 
lord's prohibition, refrain from going to his help. With Wiglaf's 
aid, Beowulf slays the dragon, but not before he has received 
his own death-wound. Wiglaf enters the barrow, and returns 
to show the dying king the treasures that he has found there. 
With his last breath Beowulf names Wiglaf his successor, and 
ordains that his ashes shall be enshrined in a great mound, 
placed on a lofty cliff, so that it may be a mark for sailors far 
out at sea. 

5. The news of Beowulf’s dear-bought victory is carried to 
the army. Amid great lamentation, the hero's body is laid on 
the funeral pile and consumed. The treasures of the dragon’s 
hoard are buried with his a.shes ; and w'hen the great mound is 
finished, twelve of Beowulf’s most famous warriors ride around 
it, celebrating the praises of the bravest, gentlest and most 
generous of kings. 

The Hero . — Those portions of the poem that arc summarized 
above — that is to say, those whic'h relate the career of the hero 
in progressive order — contain a lucid and w^ell-constructed story, 
told with a vividness of imagination and a degree of narrative 
skill that may with little exaggeration be called Homeric. And 
yet it is probable that there are few readers of Beowulf who have 
not fell— and there are many who after repeated perusal continue 
to feel - that the general impression produced by it is that of 
a Ixjwildering chaos. 'J'his effect is due to the multitude and the 
c haracter of the episodes. Jn the first place, a very great part 
of what the poem tells about Beowulf liirnself is not presented 
in regular sequence, but by way of retrospective mention or 
narration. 'Fhe extent of the material thus introduced out of 
course may be seen from the following abstract. 

Whem seven years old the orphaned Beow'ulf was adopted by 
his grandfather king Hrelhel, the father of Hygelac, and was 
regarded by him with as much affection as any of his own sons. 
In youth, although famed for his wonderful strength of grip, 
he was generally despised as sluggish and unw'arlike. Yet even 
before his encounter with Grendel, he had won renown by his 
swimming contest with another youth named Breca, when after 
battling for seven days and nights with the waves, and slaying 
many .sea -monsters, he came to land in the country of the Finns. 
In the disastrous invasion of the land of the Ilctware, in which 
Hygelac was killed, Beowulf killed many of the enemy, amongst 
them a chieftain of the Hugas, named Dicghrcfn, apparently 
the slayer of Hygelac. In the retreat he once more displayed 
his powers as a swimmer, carrying to his ship the armour of 
thirty .slain enemies. When he reached his native land, the 
widowed cjiieen offered him the kingdom, her son Heardred being 
too young to rule. Beowulf, out of loyalty, refused to be made 
king, and acted as the guardian of Heardred during his minority, 
and as his counsellor after he came to man’s estate. By giving 
shelter to the fugitive Eadgils, a rel)el iigainst his uncle the king 
of the “ Sweon ” (the Swedes, dwelling to the north of the 
Gautar), Heardred brought on himself an invasion, in which he 
lost his life. WTien Beowulf In'came king, he supported the cause 
of Eadgils by force of arms : the king of the Swedes was killed, 
and his nephew placed on the throne. 

Historical -Now, with one brilliant exception —the 

story of the swimming-match, which is felicitously introduced 
and finely told — these retrospective passages are brought in 
more or less awkwardly, interrupt inconveniently the course of 
the narrative, and arc loo condensed and allusive in style to 
make any strong poetic impression. Still, they do serve to 
complete the portraiture of the hero’s character. There arc. 
however, many other episodes that have nothing to do with 
Jieowulf himself, but seem to have l^cn inserted with a deliberate 
intention of making the poem into a sort of cyclopaedia of 
Germanic tradition. They include many particulars of what 
purports to l)e the history of the royal houses, not only of the 
Gautar and the Danes, but also of the Swedes, the continental 
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Angles, the Ostrogoths, the Frisians and the Heathobeards, 
besides references to matters of unlocalized heroic story such 
as the exploits of Sigismund. The Saxons are not named, and 
the Franks appear only as a dreaded hostile power. Of Britain 
there is no mention ; and though there are some distinctly 
Christian passages, they are so incongruous in tone with the 
rest of the poem that they must be regarded as interpolations. 
In general the extraneous episodes have no great appropriateness 
to their context, and have the appearance of t^ing abridged 
versions of stories that had been related at length in poetry. 
Their confusing effect, for modern readers, is increased by a 
curiously irrelevant prologue. It begins l^y celebrating the 
ancient glories of the Danes, tells in allusive style the story of 
Scyld, the founder of the “ Scylding ” dynasty of Denmark, and 
praises the virtues of his son Beowulf. If this Danish Beowulf 
had been the hero of the poem, the opening would have 
been appropriate ; but it seems strangely out of place as an 
introduction to the story of his namesake. 

However detrimental these redundancies may be to the poetic 
beauty of the epic, they add enormously to its interest for 
students of Germanic history or legend. If the mass of traditions 
which it purports to contain be genuine, the poem is of unique 
importance as a source of knowledge respecting the early history 
of the peoples of northern CiCrmany and Scandinavia. But the 
value to be assigned to Bemoulf in this respect can be determined 
only by ascertaining its probable date, origin and manner of 
composition. The criticism of the Old English epic has tliereforc 
for nearly a century been justly regarded as indisj)cnsablc to the 
investigation of Germanic antiquities. 

The starting-point of all Beowulf criticism is the fact (dis- 
covered hy N. F. S. Grundtvig in 1^115) that one of the episodes 
of the pocmi belongs to authentic history. Gregory of Tours, 
who died m 594, relates that in the reign of Theodoric of Metz 
(5H-534) the T)anes invaded the kingdom, and carried off many 
captives and much j)lunder to their ships. 'I’hcir king, whose 
name appears in the best MSS. as Ghlochilaicns (olher copies 
read Glirochilaicus, TTrodolaicus, ^t.), remained on shore intend- 
ing to follow afterwards, but was attacked by the Franks under 
'rheodobert, son of Theodoric, and killed. The Franks then 
defeated the Danes in a naval battle, and recovered the booty. 
The date of these events is ascertained to have been lx*tween 
512 and 520. An anonymous history written early in the eighth 
century {Liber Hist. Francorum, cap, 19) gives the name of the 
Danish king as ('hochilaicus, and says that he was killed in the 
land of the Attoarii. Now it is related in Beowulf that Hygelac 
met his death in fighting against the Franks and the Iletwarc 
(the Old English form of Attoarii), 'I'hc forms of the Danish 
king’s name given by the Frankish historians are corruptions of 
the name of which the primitive (Germanic form was Iliigilaikaz, 
and which by regular phonetic change became in Old English 
Hygelac, and in Old Norse Hugleikr. It is true that the invading 
king is said in the histories to have been a Dane, whereas the 
Hygelac of Beowulf belonged to the “ Geatas or (lautar. But 
a work called Liber Monstroruni,^ pre.served in two MSS. of the 
10th century, cites as an example of extraordinary stature a 
certain “ Huiglaueus, king of the (jtctae,” who was killed by the 
Franks, and whose Ijones were preserved on an island at the 
mouth of the Rhine, and exhibited as a marvel. It is therefore 
evident that the personality of Hygelac, and the ex])cdition in 
which, according to Bermulf, he died, belong not to tlie regic)n of 
legend or poetic invention, but to that of historic fa<*t. 

This noteworthy result suggests the possibility that what the 
poem tells of Hygelac's near relatives, and of the events of his 
nugn and that of his successor, is Ixised on historic fact, 'riicre 
is really nothing to forbid the supposition ; nor is there any 
unlikelihood in the view that the persons mentioned as belonging 
to the royal houses of the I )anes and Swedes had a real existence. 
It can be i)roved, at any rate, that several of the names are 

^ Printed in Berser dc Xivrey. Traditions Tdratolofiiqms (i8V»). 
from a MS. in private hands. Another MS., now at Wolfcnhfjttel, 
reads Hunglacijs” for Huiglaueus. and (ungrammatically) “gentes** 
for (Jeiis. 


derived from the native traditions of these two peoples. The 
Danish king Hrothgar and his brother Halga, the .sons of Healf- 
dene, appear in the Historia Daniea of Saxo as Roe (the founder 
of Roskilde) and Helgo, the sons of Haldanus. The Swedish 
princes Kadgils, son of Ohthere, and Onela, who are mentioned 
in Beowulf, aje in the Icelandic lleimskringla called Adils son of 
Ottarr, and Ali ; the correspondence of the names, according to 
the phonetic laws of Old English and Old Norse, being strictly 
normal. There arc other points of contact between Beowulf on 
the one hand and the Scandinavian records on the other, confirm- 
ing the conclusion that the Old English poem contains much of 
the historical tradition of the Gautar, the Danes and the Swedes, 
in its purest accessible form. 

Of the hero of the poem no mention has Ix^en found elsewhere. 
But the name (the Icelandic form of which is Ujolfr) is genuinely 
Scandiiuivian. It was borne b>^ one of the early settlers in 
Iceland, and a monk named Biiuilf is commemorated in the 
Liber J'ttae of the church of Durham. As the historical character 
of Hygelac has hcen prox’cd, it is not iinrciusonable to accept the 
authority of the poem for the statement that his nephew Beow\ilf 
succeeded Heardred on the throne of the Gautar, and interfend 
in the dynastic quarrels of the Swedes. His swimming exploit 
among the Ilctware, allowance being made for poetic exaggc*ra- 
lion, tits remarkably well into tlu* circiunstances of the story told 
hy Gregory of Tours ; and perhaj)s his contest w'ith Brcca may 
I have been an exaggeration of a real incident in his career ; and 
I even if it was originally related of .some other hero, its altrilni- 
tion to the historical Beowulf may have been occasioned l)y his 
! renown as a swimmer. 

On the other hand, it would be absurd to imagine that the 
combats with Gremlel and his mother and with the fiery dragon 
can be exaggerated representations of actual occurrences. 'I'hesi' 
exploits belong to the domain of pure mythology. That they 
have been attributed to Beowulf' in particular might seem to be 
adequately accounted for by the general tendency to connect 
mythical achievements with the name of any famous hero. 
There arc, however, some facts that seem to point to a more 
flefinitf* exj)lanation. The Danish king “ S('yld Scefing," whose 
story is told in the opening lines of the poem, and his son Beowulf, 
are plainly identical witl^ Sccldwea,son of Sceaf,and his son Beaw, 
who appear among the ancestors of Woden in the genealogy ot 
the kings of Wessex given in tlie Old Kuglish Chronicle, 'Die story 
of Sc>ld is related, with some deUiils not found in Beowulf, hy 
William of Malmesbury, and, less fully, hy the loth century 
EngJisIi historian Ethelwcrd, though it is told not of Scyld 
himself, but of his father Se caf. According to William’s version, 
Sccaf was tound, as an infant, alone in a boat without oars, which 
had drittcd to the island of “ Scandza.” The child was a.slec|) 
with his head on a sheaf, and from this ( ircii instance he obtained 
his name. When he grew up he reigned over the Angles at 
“ Slaswic.” In Beoimlf the sam«. story is told of Scyld, with the 
addition that when lie died his body was placed in a ship, laden 
with rich treasure, which was sent out to sea ungiiided. It is 
clear that in the original form of th(‘ tradition the name of tin- 
foundling was S('yld or Sceldwea, and that his cognomen Scefing 
(derived from a sheaf ) was inisinterpreU'd a-s a piitronymi**. 

Sceaf, therefore, is no genuine per.soniige of tradition, but merely 
an etymological figment. 

The position of Sceldwea and Bi‘aw (in Malmesbury’s l.,atin 
called Scelfliiis and Beowius) in the genealogy as anterior to 
Woden would not of itself jirovc that they belong to divine 
mythology and not to heroic, legend. But there are independent 
reasons for believing that they were origdnally gods <)r denii'god.s. 
Ji is a rea.sonahIe conjeclnre that the uiles of victories over 
Grcndel and the fiery dragon belong properly to the nivtli of 
Beaw. If Beowulf, the cliamyiion of the GauUir, had already 
become a theme of epic song, the rescrohlanc'c of name might 
ea.sily suggest tlic idea of enriching his story by adfling it the 
achievements of Beaw. At the same lime, the; tradition that the 
hero of these adventures was a son of Scyld, who was identified 
(whether rightly or wrongly) with the ejionymus of the Danish 
dynasty of the Scyldings, may well have prompted the 
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supposition that they took place in Denmark. There is, as we 
shall see afterwards, some ground for believing that there were 
circulated in England two rival p^tic versions of the story of the 
encounters with supernatural beings : the one referring them to 
Beowulf the Dane, while the other (represented by the existing 
poem) attached them to the legend of the son of Eegtheow, but 
ingeniously contrived to do some justice to the alternative 
tradition by laying the scene of the Grendel incident at the court 
of a Scylding king. 

As the name oif Beaw appears in the genealogies of English 
kings, it seems likely that the traditions of his exploits may have 
been brought over by the Angles from their continental home, 
'rhis supposition is confirmed by evidence that seems to show 
that the Grendel legend was jiopularly current in this country. 
In the schedules of boundaries apjKMulcd to two Old English 
charters there occurs mention of pools called “ Grcndel’s mere,'^ 
one in Wiltshire and the; other in Staffonlshire. 'fhe charter that 
mentions the Wiltshire “ Grenders mere ” speaks also of a place 
called Bmvan ham (“ Beowa’s home *’). and another Wiltshire 
charter has a “ Scyid’s tree ’* among the landmarks enumerated. 
The notion tiuit ancient burial mounds were liable to be inhabited 
by dragons was common in the Germanic world : there is 
perhaps a trace of it in the Derbyshire place-name Drakelow, 
which means “ dragon’s barrow.” 

While, however, it thus appears that the mythic part of the 
Beowulf story is a portion of primeval Angle tradition, there is 
no proof that it was originally peculiar to the Angles : and even if 
it was so, it may easily have passed from them into the peptic 
cycles of the related peojiles. There are, indeed, some reasons 
for suspecting that the blending of the stories of the mythic* Beaw 
and the historical Beowulf mav* have been the work of Scandi- 
navian and not of hmglish poets. Prof. G. Sarrazin has pointed 
out the striking resemblance between the Scandinavian legend of 
Bddvarr Biarki anci that of the Fleowiilf of the poem. In cacli, a 
hero from CJautland slays a destni('ti\ e monster at the ccnirt of a 
Danish king, and afterwards is found fighting on the side! of 
h'adgils (Avlils) in Sweden. This (*oincidenc,e cannot well be due 
to mere chance : but its exa<*t significance is doubtful. On the 
one hand, it is |K)ssible that the English epic, which unquestion- 
ably derived its historical elements from Scandinavian song, may 
he indebted to the same source for its general jilan, ineduding the 
lilending of history and myth. On the other hand, considering 
the late date of the authority for the Scandinavian traditions, we 
cannot bci sure that the latter may not owe some of their material 
to English minstnds. 'I’here are similar alternative possibilities 
with regard to the explanation of tlic striking resemblances 
which certain incidents of the ad\’entiires with Grendel and thcj 
dragon bear to incidents in tin* narratives Saxo and the 
Icelandic sagas. 

Hate ami Ort*^iv.~ ft is now time to speak ot the* probable date 
and origin of the jwem. The conjecture that most naturally pre- 
itself to those who have made no special study of the ques- 
tion, is that an ICnglish epic Irc'ating of the deeds of a Scandinavian 
hero on Scandinavian ground must have Ixnm comnosied in the 
days of Norse or Danish dominion in England, 'fhis, however, is 
impossible, 'fhe forms under which Srandiruivian names apjwar 
in the pcM'm show clearly that these names must have entered Eng- 
lish tradition not later than the beginning of the 7th century. U 
does not indeed follow that the extant pot?m is of so early a date ; 
hut its syntax is remarkiibly archaic in comparison with that of 
the Old English poetry of tlie 8th century. The hypothesis that 
Barnaul] is iu whole or in part a translation from a Scandinavian 
original, although still maintained by .some .scholars, introduces 
more diffienUies than it solves, and must be dismissed as unten- 
able. The Umit^lhf this article do not permit us to state and 
c'riticizo the manv elaborate tht'ories that have Iwn proposed 
respec'ting the origin of the poem. Mi that can he done is to set 
forth the view that appears to us to be most free from objection. 
It may be premised that although the existing MS. is WTitten in 
the West -Saxon dialect, the phenomena of the language indicate 
transcription from an Anglian {i.r. a Northumbrian or Mercian) 
onginal ; and this conclusion is supported by the fact that wliile 


the poem contains one important episode relating to the Angles, 
the name of the Saxons does not occur in it at all. 

In its original form, Beowulf was a product of the time when 
poetry was composed not to be read, but to be recited in the halls 
of kings and nobles. Of course an entire epic could not be recited 
on a single occasion ; nor can wc suppose that it would be thought 
out from beginning to end l^eforc any part of it was presented to 
an audience. A .singer who had pleased his hearers with a tale of 
adventure would be called on to tell them of earlier or later events 
in the career of the hero ; and so the story would grow, until it 
included all that the poet knew from tradition, or could invent in 
harmony with it. That Betmulf is concerned with the deeds of a 
foreign hero is less surprising than it seems at first sight. The 
minstrel of early Germanic times was required to be learned not 
only in the traditions of his own people, but also in those of the 
other peoples with whom they felt their kinship. Me had a 
double task to i>erform. It was not enough that his songs should 
give pleasure : his patrons demanded that lie should recount 
faithfully the history and genealogy lx)th of their own line and ot 
those other royal liouses who shared with them the same divine 
anccstr\% and who might be cainnected with them by ties of 
marriage or warlike alliance. Probal>ly the singer was always 
himself an original poet ; he might often be content to reproduce 
the songs that he had learned, but he was doubtless free to 
improve or expand them as he chose, provided that his inventions 
did not conflict with what was supposed to be historic truth. For 
all we know, the intercourse of the Angles w'ith Scandinavia, 
which enabled their poets to obtain new knowledge of the legends 
of Danes, Gautar and Sw'cdes, may not have ceased until their 
conversion to ('hristianity in the 7 th century. And even after 
this event, whatever may have l)oen the attitude of churchmen 
towards the old heathen poetry, the kings and warriors would be 
slow to losi* their interest in the heroic tales that had delighted 
their an<*estors. It is probable that down to the end ot the 7tb 
century, if not still later, the court poets of Northumbria and 
Mercia continued to celebrate the deeds of Beowulf and of many 
another hero of ancietil days. 

Although the heathen Angles had their own runic alphabet, 
it is unlikely that any poetry was written down until a generation 
had grown up trained in the use of the Latin letters learned from 
(lirislian missionaries. We cannot determine the date at which 
some book-learned man, interested in poetry, took down from 
the lips of a minstrel one of the stories that he had lieon arcus - 
tomed to sing, ft may have been before 700 : much later it 
can hardly have been, for th(‘ old heathen poetry, tlunigli its 
existence might be threatened by the influence of the chun'h, 
was still in vigorous life. I'he epic of Beowulf wtis not the only 
one that was reduc(*d to writing : a fragment of the song about 
T^nri, king of the Frisians, still survives, and possibly se^'eral 
other heroic poems were written down about the same time. 
As originally dictated, Beowulf probably contained the story 
outlined at the beginningof this article, with the addition of one 
or two of the episodes relating to the hero himself — among tliem 
the legend of the swimming-match. This story liad doubtless 
lieen tohl at greater length in verse, but its insertion in its 
present place is the work of a poet, not of a mere redactor. The 
otlier episodes were introduced by some later writer, who had 
heard recited, or perhaps had read, a multitude of the old heathen 
songs, the substance of which he piously sought to preserve 
from oblivion by weaving it in an abridged form, into the texture 
of the one great jKiem which he was tninseribing. The Christian 
passages, which are poetically of no value, arc evidently of 
literary* origin, and ma\' be of any date down to that of the 
extant MS. The curious passage which says that the subjects 
of Hrothgar sought deliverance from Grendel in prayer at the 
temple of the Devil, “because they knew not the true God,” 
must surely have been substituted for a passage referring sym- 
pathetically to the worship of the ancient gods. 

.*\n interesting light on the history of the written text seems 
to be afforded by the phenomena of the existing MS. The poem 
is divided into num^red sections, the length of which was 
probably detennined by the si/^* of the pieces of parchment of 
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which an earlier exemplar consisted. Now the first fifty-two 
lines, which are concerned with Scyld and his son Beowulf, 
stand outside this numbering. It may reasonably be inferred 
that there once existed a written text of the poem that did not 
include these lines. Their substtince, however, is clearly ancient. 
Many difficulties will be obviated if wc may suppose that this 
passage is the beginning of a different poem, the hero of which 
was not Beowulf the son of Ecgthcow, but his Danish namesake. 
It is true that Beowulf tl>e Scylding is mentioned at the beginning 
of the first numbered section ; but probably the opening lines 
of this section have undergone alteration in order to bring them 
into connexion with the prefixed matter. 

Bihliograpjiy. — T he volume containing the Beowulf MS. (then, 
as now, belonging to the Cottonian collection, ami nuinlKTcd 

Vitellius A. XV.”) was first described by Humphrey Wanley in 
1705, in his catalogue of MSS., published as vol lii. of G. Hickes's 
Thesaurus Vetemm JAngitarum Sepientrioiialium. In 1786 G. J. 
Thorkeline, an Icelander, made or procured two transcripts of the 
poem, which arc still preserved in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, 
and arc valuable for tin* criticism of the text, thi* MS. having subse- 
quently become in places less legible, Thorkelin’.s edition (1815) is 
of merely historic interest. Th(‘ first I’dition showing compcti*nl 
knowledge of the language was produced 111 1833 by J. M. Kemble. 
Since then editions have been v(*iy numerous. The text of the jM>ein 
was edited by C. W, M. (irein in liis Uibliothck dev an^ehach'iischcn 
Pdcsie (1857), and again separately in 1867. Aulotvqies ol the MS. 
with tran.sliteration by Julius Ziipitza, were issued by the Early 
English Text Society in 1882. The new edition ol (iieiii*s Bibtioihek, 
by E. H. Wiilker, vol. i. (1883), cont.ims a revisi'd text with cntic.d 
notes. The most serviceable separ.ile editions are tlu»se of M. Ileyne 
(7th ed., reviseil by A. Socin. kkm). J* Wyatt (willi English notes 
and glossary. i8<)8), and F, Holthausen (vo!. i., igo5). 

Eleven English trandations of the poem have been published 
(see C. B. Tinker. The Tvanslatious of Beoamlf, igo3). Among these 
may be mentioned those oi J. M. Garmdl (oth ed., igoo), a literal 
rendering in a metre imitating that of llie original ; J. Earle (1802) 
m ]>rosc ; W. Morris (1895) in imitative meire, and almost unin- 
telligibly archaistic m du tiou ; and C. B. Tinker (igoj) in prose. 

For the l)il)liogra[)hy ol the earlier ht«*ralur<‘ on Beowulf, and a 
<letail<*d exposition of the tlieorii’s therein advocated, see T<. P. 
WiilK'er, (iruudviss der avf^eBadt^fsflieit f.dlcratui (1882). 'I he views 
of Karl Miillenhoh, which, though no longi'r ten.ible as a whole, 
have formed tlie basis ol most of tlie siibseipient eiiticisin, may be 
best studied in liis jiosthumoiis work, Beovulf, P iiievsu(hunfieii uher 
d(n aiii>ch(iihsisihe lipos (i88<>). Much ^’aluable mailer may bi 
lound in B. ten Brink, Beowulf, Vuiet ^uehuufieii (i8*S8). 'flic work 
of G. Sarrazin, Beowulf-studten (1888). which advocates tlie strange 
tlu’ory tliat Betuoiiif is a translation liy Cvm’wull ol a poem by the 
I Danish siiigei Starkadr, contains, amid much that is lanciliil, not 
a litlle that deserves eaieful consideration. The nianv articles by 
E. Siev<*rs and S. Biigge. in Bcitva^e r.ur C»es(hichte dev dcithchen 
Spraehe mid TAtteratur and other periodicals, ar<* of the utmost 
irnportc'ince for the textual criticism and interpretation of the 
jioein. (II. Jiu.) 

BEQUEST (from 0. Eng. beewethauy to dixlare or expn‘s.s in 
words ; cf. ‘‘ quoth ”), the disposition of property by will. 
Strictly, bequest ’’ is used of personal, and “ devise ” of real 
property. (Sec* Legacy ; Will or Testament.) 

B£RA 1 N, jean (1638-1711), known as “ the Elder,” Belgian 
draughtsman and designer, painter and engraver of ornament, 
was born in 1638 or 1639 at Saint Mihiel (Meuse) and died in 
Paris on the 24th of January 1711. In 1674 he was appointed 
dcssniaieur de la chamhre cl du cabinet de Roi, in succession to 
(iissey, whose pupil he is believed to have been. From 1677 
onward he had apartments, near to tlio.se of Andre (Jiarles 
Boulle {q.v.)j for whom he made many designs, in the J.ouvre, 
where he died. After the death of Le Brun he w'as commissioned 
to compose and supervise the whole of the exterior decoration 
of the king’s ships. Without po.ssessing great originality he was 
inventive and industrious, and knew so well how to assimilate 
the work of those who had preceded him (especially Raffaelle’s 
arabesques) and to adapt it to the taste of the time that his 
de.signs became the rage. He furni.shed designs for the decora- 
tions and costumes used in the opera performances, for court 
fe.stivals, and for public solemnities such as funeral processions, 
and inspired the ornamentations of rooms and of furniture to 
such an extent that a French writer says that nothing was done 
during his later years which he had not designed, or at least which 
was not in his manner. He was, in fact, the oracle of taste and 
the supreme pontiff whose fiat was law in all matters of decora- 


tion. His numerous designs were for the most part engraved 
under his own superintendence, and a collection of them was 
published in Paris in 1711 by his son-in-law, Thuret, clockmaker 
to the king. There are three books, Oiuvre de /. Uh'ain, Orne- 
ments invenies par /. Berain and CEuvres de /. Berain coutenant 
des ornements d' architecture. His earliest known works show him 
as engraver— twelve plates in tlie collection of Diverses pieces 
de serrnrerie inventees par Hughes Brisvillc et gravees par Jean 
Berain (Paris, 1663), and in 16(17 ten plates of designs for the use 
of gunsmiths. M. Chiilmard in Les Mattres ornemanistes gives 
a complete list of his published works. 

His son Jean Berain, “ the Younger ” (1678-1726), was born 
in Paris, where he also died. He was his father’s pupil, and 
exercised the same official functions after his death. Thus he 
planned the funeral ceremonies at St Denis on the death of the 
dauphin, and afterwards made the de.signs for the obsequies 
of Louis XIV. lie is perhaps best known as an engraver. He 
engraved eleven plates of tlie collection Ornements de pcinlurr et 
de sculpture qui sont dans la galerie d\4pollon au cha,\tt'au du 
Louvre, el dans le grand appariemeni du roy au palais des Ttalertes 
(Paris, 1710), which have been wTongly attributed to his father, 
tlie Mausolei du due de Bourgogne, and that of Maric-Louise 
Gabrielle de Sa7>oir, rcine dEspagnr (1714), &c. His work is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish irom his father’s, the similarity 
of style being remarkable. 

Claude Berain, brother of the elder Jean, was still living 
in 1726. He was engraver to the king, and executed a good 
numlicr of plates of ornament and aralicsque of various kinds, 
some of which are ini'luded in his more distinguished brother’s 
works. (]. p.-B.) 

B£RANGER, PIERRE JEAN DE (17S0-1S57), French song- 
writer, was born in Paris on the igth of August 1780. 'I'lie 
aristocratic de was a piece of groundless vanity on the part 
of his father, who had assumed the name of Beranger dc Mersix. 
He was descended in truth from a ('oiintry innkeeper on the one 
side, and, on tlie other, from a tailor in the rue Montorgiieil. 
Of education, in the* narrower .stmse, ho had but little. I'Yom 
the roof of his fir.st .school he beheld the capture of the Bastille, 
and this stirring memory was all that lie acquired. Later on 
he pa.ssed .some time in a school at Pennine, founded by one 
Bellengli.se on the princijiles of Rousseau, where the boys were 
formed into clubs and regiments, and taught to play .solemnly 
at politics and war. Beranger was president of the club, made 
speerhes before such inemluTS of (invention as passed through 
P^ronne, and drew up addresses to Tallien or Robespierre at 
Paris. In the meanwhile he learned neither Cireek nor Latin 
— not even French, it would appear ; for it was alter he left 
.scliool, from the printer Laisney, that he acquired the elements 
of grammar. His true education was of another .sort. In his 
childhood, shy, .sickly and skilful with his hands, as he .sat at 
home alone to carve cherry stones, he was already forming for 
himself tho.se habits of retirement and patient elaboration which 
influenced the whole tenor of his life and the ( haracter of all that 
he wrote. At l^cronnc lie learned of lli^ good aunt to be a stout 
republican ; and from the doorstep of her inn, on quiet evenings, 
he would listen to the thunder of (he guns before Valenciennes, 
and fortify hini.self in his passionate love of F'ram e and distaste 
for all things foreign. Although he could never read Horace 
save in a translation, he had been educated on Telemaque, Racine 
and the dramas of Voltaire, and taught, from a child, in the 
tradition of all that is highest and most correct in French. 

After serving his aunt for some time in the capacity of waiter, 
and passing some time also in the printing-office of one Laisney, 
he was taken to Paris by his father. Here he saw niucli low 
.speculation, and many low royalist intrigues. In 1802, in 
consequence of a distressing quarrel, he left his father and began 
life for himself in the garret of his ever memorable song. For 
two years he did literary hackwork, ‘When he could get it, and 
wrote pastorals, epics and all manner of amhitious failures. 
At the end of that period (1804) he wrote to Lucien Bonaparte, 
enclosing some of these attempts. He wuh then in bad health, 
and in the last state of misery. His watch was pledged. His 
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wardrobe consisted of one pair of boots^ one greatcoat^ one pair 
of trousers with a hole in the knee, and ** three bad shirts which 
a friendly hand wearied itself in endeavouring to mend.” The 
friendly hand was that of Judith Fr^re, with whom he had been 
already more or less acquainted since i79<>, and who continued 
to be his faithful companion until her death, three months before 
his own, in 1857. She must not be confounded with the Lisctte 
of the songs ; the pieces addressed to her (La Bonne Vietlle, 
Maudit priniemps, &c.) are in a very different vein. Lucien 
Bonaparte interested himself in the young poet, transferred to 
him his own pension of 1000 francs from the Institute, and set 
him to work on a Death of Nero. Five years later, through the 
same patronage, although indirectly, Jlerangcr became a clerk 
in the university at a salary of another thousand. 

Meanwhile he had written many songs for convivial occasions, 
and “ to console himself under all misfortunes ” ; some, according 
to M. Boitcau, had been already published by his father, but 
he set no great store on them himself ; and it was only in 1812, 
wiiile watching by the sick-bed of a friend, that it occurred to 
him to write down the best he could remember. Next year he 
was elected to the Caveau Mod erne, and his reputation as a 
song- writer began to sf)reafl. Manuscript copies of Les Gueux, Le 
Satateur, above all, of Le Roi d'Yvetot, a satire against Napoleon, 
v/iiom he was to magnify so much in the sequel, passed from 
Jiuud to hand with acclamation. It was thus that all his Ix'st 
works went abroad ; one man sang th<‘m to another over all the 
land of France. He was the only po(it of modem times who 
could altogether have dispensed with printing. 

Jlis first collection escaped censure. “ We must pardon 
many things to the author of Le Roi d^Yvetot'' said J.(uiis XVJl I. 
The second (1821) was more daring. 7 'he apathy of the Liberal 
camp, he says, had convinc ed him of the need for some bugle 
call of awakening. 7 ’his puidiaition lost Jiim his situation in the | 
university, and subjected him to a trial, a fine of 500 francs and j 
an imprisonment of three months. Imprisonment was a .small | 
affair for Beranger. At Saintc IVilagio he cx^cupied a room (it 
had just been quitted by Paul Louis Courier), warm, well 
furnished, and preferable in every way to his own poor lodging, 
wiu're the water froze on winter nights. He adds, on the occasion 
of his second imprisonment, that he found a certain charm in 
this quiet, claustral existence, with its regular hours and long 
evenings alone over the fire. This second imprisonment of nine j 
months, together with a tine and exjx'nses amounting to 1100 1 
francs, fcjllowcd on the apfxarance of his fourth collection. 
The government proposed through I^ffitte tliat, if he would sub- 
mit to judgment without appearing or making defences, he should 
only be condemned in the smallest penalty. But his public 
spirit made him refuse the proposal ; and he would not even ask 
permission to pass his term of imprisonment in a Maison de sanle, 
although his health was more than usually feeble at the time. 

W'hen you have taken your stand in a contest with govern- 
ment, it seems to me,” he wrote, “ ridiculous to complain of the 
blows it inflicts on you, and impolitic to furnish it with any 
occasion of generosity.” His first thought in La Force was to 
alleviate the condition of the other prisoners. 

In the revolution of July he took no inconsiderable part. 
Copies of bis song, Le I 'ienx DrapeaUy were scrveil out to the 
insurgent crowd. He had lx?cn for long the intimate friend and 
adviser ot the leading men ; and during the decisive week his 
Counsels went a good way towards shaping the ultimate result. 

“ As tor the repyblic, that dream of my whole life,” he wrote in 
j8^^i, “1 (lid not wish it should Ix' given ns a second time 
unripe.'’ l.oui.s Philippe, hearing how much the song-writer 
liad done towards bis elevation, expressed a wish to see and speak 
with him ; l)ut Beranger refused to present himself at court, 
and used his favour only to ask a place for a friend, and a pension 
for Rouget de TIslc, author of the famous Marseillaise, who was 
now oKl and poor, and whom he had l»een already succouring 
(or five years. 

In 1848, in spite of t‘vcr>' possible expression of his reluctance, 
he was elected to the CVinstituent Assembly, and that by so lai^gc 
a numlicr of votes (204,471) that he felt himself obliged to ' 


accept the seat. Not long afterwards, and with great difficulty, 
he obtained leave to resign. ITiis was the last public event of 
B^ranger’s life. He continued to polish his songs in retirement, 

I visited by nearly all the famous men of France. He numbered 
among his friends Chateaubriand, Thiers, Jacques Laffitte, 
Michelet, Lamennais, Mignet. Nothing could exceed the 
amiability of his private character ; so poor a man has rarely 
been so rich in good actions ; he was always ready to receive 
i help from his friends when he was in need, and always forward 
to help others. His corresjiondence is full of wisdom and kind- 
ness, with a smack of Montaigne, and now and then a vein of 
pleasantry that will remind the English reader of Charles Lamb. 
He occupied some of his leisure in preparing his own memoirs, 
and a certain treatise on Social and Political Morality, intended 
for the people, a work he liad much at heart, but judged at last 
to be beyond his strength. He died on the i6th July 1857. 
It was feared that his funeral would be the signal for some 
political disturbance; but the government took immediate 
measures, and all went quietly. The streets of Paris were lined 
with soldiers and full of townsfolk, silent and uncovered. From 
time to time cries arose : — “ flonneur, honneurd Beranger / ” 
llic songs of Beranger would scarcely be called songs in 
England. They are elaborate, written in a clear and spajkling 
style, full of wit and incision. It is not so much for any lyrical 
flow as for the happy turn of the phrase that they claim sujxri- 
ority. Whether the subject be gay or serious, light or passionate, 
the medium remains untroubled, 'fhe .special merits of tlie 
songs are merits to be looked for rather in English prose than 
in English verse. lie worked deliberately, never wrote more 
than fifteen songs a year and often less, and was so fastidious 
that he has not preserved a quarter ol what lie finished. ‘‘ I 
am a good little bit of a poet,” he says himself, “ c1cv(‘t in the 
craft, ami a conscientious worker to whom old airs and a modest 
choice of subjects (Ic coin ou je me suis confine)h\x\(i l)roiight scxnc 
success.” Nevertheless, he makes a figure of importance in 
literary history. When he first began to cultivate the chanson, 
this minor form lay under some contcmjit, and was restricted 
to slight subjects and a humonjus guise of treatment. (Tradiially 
he filled these little chiselled toys of verbal pijrfection with ever 
more and more of sentiment. From a date comparatively early 
he had determined to sing for the people. It was for this re^ason 
that he fled, as far as possible, the houses of his influential friends 
and came back gladly to I lie garret and the .street corner. Thus 
it was, also, that he aime to acknowledge obligations to Emile 
Debraux, who had often stood between him and the masses as 
inteqxeter, and given him the key-note of the popular humour. 
Now, he had observed in the songs of sailors, and all who labour, 
a prevailing tone of sadness ; and so, as he grew more masterful 
in this sort of expression, he sought more and more after what 
is deep, serious and constant in the thoughts of common men. 
The evolution was slow ; and we. can see in his owm works ex- 
amples of every stage, from that of witty indifference in fifty 
pieces of the first collection, to that of grave and even tragic 
feeling in Les Souvenirs du peuple or Le Vieux Vagabond. And 
this innovation in\^olved another, which was as a sort of prelude 
to the great romantic njovement. For the chanson, as lie says 
himself, opened up to him a path in which his genius could 
develop itself at ease : he escaped, by this literarv' postern, 
from strict academical requirements, and had at his disposal 
the whole dictionary, four-fifths of which, according to La Harpe, 
were forbidden to the use of more regular and pretentious poetry. 
If he still kept some of the old vocabulary, some of the old 
imager}", he was yet accustoming people to hear moving subjects 
treated in a manner more free and simple than heretofore ; 
so that hif. was a sort of conservative reform, preceding the 
violent revolution of Victor Hugo and his army of uncompromis- 
ing romantics. He seems himself to have had glimmerings of 
some such idea ; but he withheld his full approval from the 
new movement on two grounds : — ^first, because the romantic 
.school misused somewhat brutally the delicate organism of the 
French language ; and second, as he wrote to Sainte-Bcuve 
in 1832, because they adopted the motto of “ Art for art,” and 
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set no object of public usefulness before them as they wrote. 
For himself (and this is the third point of importance) he had a 
strong sense of political responsibility. Public interest took 
a far liigher place in his estimation than any private passion 
or favour. He had little toleration for those erotic poets who 
sing their own loves and not the common sorrows of mankineb 
“ who forget,” to quote his own words, forget beside their 
mistress those who labour before the Lord.” Hence it is that 
so many of his pieces are political, and so many, in the later 
limes at least, inspired with a socialistic spirit of indignation 
and revolt. It is by this socialism that he becomes truly modern 
and touches hands with Burns, 

Ai THORiTiEs. ~Ma biographic (his own memoirs) (1858) ; Vie 
de Liirunger, by Paul Boiteau (i8(n) ; Correspondan^e de JUranget, 
oflitod by Paul Boitciui (4 vols., ]8(>o) ; Bio anger ct Lammnais. by 
Napoleon Peyrat (1857); Quarante-cinq lettres de Bhangcr puhlidcs 
par Madame Louise Colet (almost W'orthless) (1857) ; Bhanger, ses 
amis, ses cnnemxs et ses critiques, by A. Arnould (2 vols., 18O4) ; J. 
Janm, Bivangei et son temps (2 vols., i8(>0) ; also Sainlc-Beuve’s 
PoiUails contcmporaifis, vol. i. ; J. Garson, Berangcr ct la Icgende 
napolt'onienne (iS«>7). A bil)lioj>raphy ol Beranger's W'orks was 
published by Jules Brivois in 187O. (R. L. S.) 

BERAR, known also as the HYnicRABAn Assigned Districts, 
formerly a province administered on liehalf of the nizam of 
Hyderabad by the British government, but since the ist of 
October 1903 under the; administration of the commissioner- 
general for tiie Central I’rovinees {q.v.). The origin of the name 
Berar is not known, but may perliaps Ik* a eorniption of Vidarbha, 
the name of a kingdom in the Deccan of which, in the perio<l of 
the Mahabharata, Berar prol)ably formed part. The history 
of Berar belongs generallj' to that of the Dcc('an, the countiy 
falling in turn under the sway of the various dynasties whit'h 
.successively ruled in .southern India, the first authentic records 
showing it to have lu'en part of the Andhra or .Sutavahana 
empire. On the final fall of the ('luxlukyas in the 12th centur\', 
Berar came under the sway of tin* Yadavas of Deogiri, and 
remained in their possession till the Mussulman invasions at the 
end of the 13th century. On tfie establishmtMit of the Bahmani 
dynasty in the Deccan (r3.i«S) Berar was constituted one of the 
four jirovinccs into which their kingdom was divided, being 
governed by great noiiles, with a separate army. The perils 
of this system becoming apparent, the provinc'c was di\ided 
(1478 or 1470) into two separate governments, named after 
their capitals (lawil and Mahiir. The Bahmani dynasty 
was, however, already tottering to its fall ; and in 1490 
imad-ul-Mulk, gov'crnor of (lawil, who had formerly lield all 
Berar, prockiimed his independence and proceeded to annex 
Mahur to his new kingdom. Imad-ul-MuIk was by birtli a 
Kanarese Hindu, but had been captured as a boy in one of 
the expeditions against Vijayanagar and reared as a Mussulman. 
He died in 1504 and his direct descendants held the sultanate 
of Berar until 1561, when Jhirhan Imad Shah was deposed by 
his minister Tufal Khan, who assumed the kingship. Tliis 
gave a pretext for the intervention of Miirlaza Nizam Shah of 
Ahmednagar, who in 1572 invaded Berar, imprisoned and put 
to death Tufal Khan, his son Shams-iil-Mulk, and the ex-king 
Burhan, and annexed Berar to liis own dominions. In 1595 | 
Sultan Murad, son of the emperor Akbar, besieged Ahmednagar, 
and was bought off by the formal cession of Berar. 

Murad, founding the city of Shahpiir, fixed his scat at Berar, 
and after his death in 1598, and the conquest of the Deccan by 
Akbar, the province was united with Ahmednagar and Khandesh 
under the emperor’s fifth son, Daniyal (d. 1605), as governor. 
After Akbar's death (1605) Berar once more became independent 
under the Abys:»inian Malik Ambar (d. 1626), but in the first 
year of Shah Jahan's reign it was again brought under the sway 
of the Mogul empire. Towards tlie close of the T7th renliiry 
the province began to be overrun by the Mahratlas, and in 1718 
the Delhi government formally recognized their right to levy 
blackmail {chauth) on the unhappy i)opulation. In 1724 the 
Nizam-iil-Mulk Asaf Jah estahlisbexl the independent line of 
the nizams of Hyderabad, and thenceforth the latter claimed 
to be de jure sovereigns of Berar, with exception of certain 
districts (Mehkar, Umarkhed, &:c.) ceded to the peshwa in 1760 
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and 1795. T!ic claim was contested by the Uhonsla rajas, and 
for more than half a century the miseral>le country was ground 
between the upper and the nether millstone. 

This condition of things was ended bv Welle.dcv's victories 
at Assayc and Argaon (1803), which forcwl the Bhdn.sla raja to 
cede his t<*rritories west of the Wardha, Gawilgarh and Narnala. 
By the partition treaty of Hyderabad (T8o4)these ceded territories 
in Berar were transferred to the nizam, together with some 
tracts about Sindkhed and Jidna which had been held by Sindhia. 
By a treaty of 1822, which extinguished the Mahratta right 
to levy ehauih, the V\ ardha river was fixed as the eastern 
boundary of Berar, the Melghat and adjoining districts in the 
plains being assigned to the nizam in exchange for the districts 
east of the Wardha held by the peshwa. 

Though Berar was no longer ojipressed by its Alahratla task- 
masters nor harried by Bindari and Bhil raider>, it remained 
long a prey to the turbulent elements lot loose by the sudden 
cessation of the w'ars. From lime to time banih. of soldiery, 
whom the government was powerless to control, scoured the 
country, and rebellion succeeded rebellion till 1859, when the last 
fight against open rebels took place at ('hichamba near Risod. 
Meanwdiile the misery of the country was increased by the 
reckless raising of loans by the nizam ‘s government and the 
pledging of the rexTimes to a succession of great I armors -gen oral. 
At last the Firitish govi*rnmcnt had to interxene effeetively, 
and in 1853 a ni w treaty was signed with the nizam, under 
whiiJi the 1 lyderahad (ontingenl was to be maintained by the 
British government, while tor the pay of this force and in .satis- 
faction of other claims, certain districts were “ assigned ” to 
tlie Hast imlia C'ompany. It was these “ Jlyderabail Assigned 
Distrk ts” whit'li were popularly sujiposed to form the province 
of Berar, though the\ eoincid(‘d in extent neither with the 
Berar of the ni/arns nor with the old Mogul province. Jn 1860, 
by a new treaty which modilied in the nizam ’s favriur that of 
1853, it was agreed that Berar should lx* held in trust by the 
Brili.sh governm(*nl for tlie purpose's sfiecified in the treaty of 
i‘\S3* 

Under British control Berar rapidly recovered its prosperity. 
'Pliousands ol cultivators who had emigrated across the Wardha 
to the peshwa ’s dominions, in order to escape the niinoihs fiscal 
.system of the nizam ’s govc*rnrnent, niiw returned ; the American 
Civil War gave an immense stimulus to the cotton trade ; the 
laying of a line of railway aiToss the province provided yet 
further employment, and the people rapidly became piosperous 
and contented. 

See Imperial Gazetteer of India ((Oxford, 1908), and authorities 
tliere <iuolet|. 

B£RARD, JOSEPH FR£d£RIC (1789-1828), French 
phy.sician and pliilo.sopher, was l)orn at Montpellier. ICducaled 
at the medical seiiool of that town, he afterw^ards went to Paris, 
where he w'as employed in connexion wdth the Dtchomiaire des 
sciences nicdicales. He returned in j 81 6, and published a work, 
Doctrine niedicalc de recole dc MonlpelLier (1819), which is indis- 
pensable to a proper understanding of the jirinciples of the 
Vitalistic school. In 1823 he was called to a chair ol medicine 
at I’aris, wliic:h hti licld lor three years ; he was then nominated 
professor of hygiene at Montpellier. His health gav e way under 
his labours, and he died in 1S28. His most important Ixiok is his 
Doclrtnes dcs rapports du physique et dii moral (Paris, 1823). He 
held that ronsciousne.ss or inlenial pen eption reveals to us the 
existence of an immaterial, thinking, teeling and willing subject, 
the .self or soul. Alongside of thi.s there is the vital force, the 
nutritive power, which uses the physical frame as its organ. 
The soul ami the prineiplc* of life are in (onstant reciprocal action, 
and the first owes to the second, not the formation of its faculties, 
but the conditions uiuier whicli they are evolved. He showed 
himself unable to iinderstund the jxjints of view ol those w'hom 
he criticized, and yet his own theories, midway between vitalism 
and animism, an* entirely destitute of originality. 

To the hspnl dcs dtn trines medicales dc Montpellier, published 
pOhUiuxtiously (I‘an-s, 1830), the editor, 11 . IV liol, pu hxed an account 
of Ills life and ^^olk3; .sic also Dainnon, Bhil. an Ltanie an A'/A'* 
sthle (Parcs, 1834) ; C. J. Tissol, Anthropoltgie gintrale (ift-gj). 
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BERAT (Slay. Byelgorod; Turk. Armui-Beligradi), the 
capital of a sanjak in the vilayet of lannina^ southern Allmnia^ 
Turkey ; on the river Ergene, Ergeni or Osum, a left-hand 
tributary of the Semeni. Pop. (1900) about 15,000. Berat is 
a fortified town, situated in a fertile valley, which produces 
wine, olive-oil, fruit and grain. It is the see of an Orthodox 
metropolitan, and the inhabitants, of whom two-thirds are 
Albanian and the remainder principally Greek, are equally 
divided in religion between Christianity and Islam. 

BERAUN (Czech Beroun\ a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
27 m. S.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 9693, mostly Czech. 
It is situated at the confluence of the Beraun with the Litawa 
river, and is the .seat of important textile industry, sugar-refining, 
corn-milling and brewing. Lime-kilns and the manufacture of 
cement, and smelting and iron works are carried on in the 
environs. Beraun is a place of immemorial antiquity. It was 
originally called na Hrod^ (by the ford), and received the name 
of Bern, Benin or Verona in the 13th century, when it obtained 
the privileges of a city from tlie emperor Charles IV., who was 
specially attached to the place, calling it “ Verona rnca.’* Under 
his patronage the town rapidly prospered. Jn 1421 ^i2ka 
stormed the town, which later on was retaken and devastated 
by the troops of Duke 1 -eopold, bishop of PfLSsau. During the 
'Phirty Years’ War it was .sacked by the Imperialists, the 
Saxons and the .Swedes in turn ; and in the first Silesian war the 
same fate befell it at the hands of the French and Bavarians. 

BERBER, a town and mudiria (province) of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. The town is on the right bank of the Nile, 
1140 ft. above' sea-level, in iS*" i* N., 33*^ 5c/ F.,an(l 214 ni. by 
rail N.W. of Khartum. Pe^p. about 6000. Berber derived its 
importance from being the starting-point of the caravan route, 
242 m. long, across the Nubian desert to the Red .Sea at Suakin, 
a distance coviaed in .s<*ven to twelve days. Jt was also one of 
tht; principal stopping-places between Cairo and Khartum. The 
( uravan route to the Red Sea was superseded in 1906 by a railway, 
which leaves the Wadi Ilalfa-Khartum line at the mouth of the 
Athara. Berber thus lost the Red Sea trade. It remains the 
centre and market-place for the produce of the Nile valley for a 
considerable distance. East of the town is an immense plain, 
which, if irrigated, would yield abundant crops. 

Berber, or El Mekerif, is a town of considerable .antiquity. 
Jlefore its concjucst by the Kgyptians in 1820 its ruler owed 
allegiance to the kings of Sennar. It was captured by the 
Muhdists on the 20th of May 1884, and was re-occupied by the 
Anglo-Egyplian army on the ()th of September 1897. Jt was 
the capital of the mudiria until 1905, in which year the head- 
Cjuarters of the province were transferred to Fd Darner, a town 
near the confluence of the Nile and .Athara. At the northern 
end of the mudiria is Abu Hamed (//.w.), important as a railway 
junction for Dongola mudiria. The best-known of the tribes 
inhabiting the province are the Jlassania, Jaalin, Bisharin and 
Kimilab. During the Mahdia most of these tribes suffered 
severely at the hands of the dervishes. In 1904 the total popula- 
tion of the province was estimated at 83,000. It has since 
considerably increased. The riverain population is largely 
engaged in agriculture, the chief crops cultivated being durra, 
barley , wheat and cotton. 

BERBERA, chief town and f)rincipal port of the British 
Somaliland protectorate, North-East Africa, 155 m. S. of Aden, 
in 10° 26' N.. 45" 4' E. Berlx'ra stands at the head of a deep 
inlet which forms the only completely .sheltered haven on the 
south side of the Gulf of Aden. It is the residence of the com- 
missioner of the protectorate and the headquarters of the 
Somaliland battalion of the King's African Rifles. The harbour 
is eleven to thirteen fathoms deep at the entrance (indicated by 
u lighthouse), decreasing to five fathoms near the shore, Ocean- 
going'steamers find ample accommodation. I’here are two piers 
and numerous warehouses. The town is built in two divisions — 
the native town to the east, the new town, Laid out by the 
Kgyptians (1875-1877), to the west. The majority of the 
better-class houses are of rubble, one-storeyed and flat-roofed. 
The public buildings include the fori, hospital and barracks. 


There are a Roman Catholic mission-house and convent and a 
government school. The affairs of the town are administered by 
a municipality. The water-supply is brought to the town by an 
aqueduct from the hills some 8 m. distant. The bulk of the 
inhabitants are Somali, who have abandoned a nomadic life and 
adopted largely the ways of the Arab and Indian traders. The 
permanent population is under 10,000; but from October to 
April the population rises to 30,000 or more by the arrival of 
caravans from Ogaden and Dolbahanta. The traders bring 
with them tents on the backs of camels and these are pitched near 
the native town. Their merchandise consists of sheep and goats, 
gum and resin, skins and ostrich feathers. The trade is almost 
entirely with Aden, of which Berbera may be considered a com- 
mercial dependency. The value of the goods brought in yearly 
by caravan exceeds on the average £100,000. The total trade 
of the port for the five years 1901-1902 to 1905-1906 averaged 
over £200,000 a year. The chief articles of import are cotton 
goods (European white longcloth and American grey shirting), 
rice and jowari, flour, dates, sugar and tobacco (the last from 
Rotterdam). Berbera is said to have been founded by the 
J’tolemies among the Barbari of the adjacent coast lands. It 
fell subsequently into tl)c possession of Arabs and was included 
in the Mahommedan state of Adel. At the time of the visit to 
the town of R. F. Burton and J. H. Speke (1854) it was governed 
by its own sheiks. In 1870 it was claimed by the khedive 
Ismail, hut was not permanently occupied by Egypt until 1875. 
Jn 1884 it passed into the possession of Great Britain (sec 
.Somaliland, § 2, History), 

BERBERINE, C20H17NO.J, an alkaloid occurring together with 
the alkaloids oxyacanthine bcrhaminc 

hydrastinc ('^lUyiNOtj, and canadme in Berbcris 

tndgaris ; it alsu occurs in other plants, Berbrris arislaia, B, 
aquifolium^ Hydrastis canadensis, &c. It is a yellow, crystalline 
.solid, insoluble in ether and chloroform, soluble in 4J parts of 
water at 2 and moderately soluble in alcohol. It is a monacid 
base; the hydrochloride, is insoluble in cold 

alcohol, ctiicr and chlorofonn, and soluble in 500 parts of w'ater ; 
the acid sulphate, C„yHjYN04*IloS()j, dissolves in about 100 parts 
of water. Canadine is a tetrahydroberberine. 

Its constitution was worked out by W. H. Perkin {J.C,S,, 
1S89, 55 > P- ^3; i^90y 57, p. 991)- This followed from 
a study of the decomposition pn^ducts, there being obtained 
hemipinic acid (CH3C))2(',jH2(COOII).„ and a substance which 
proved to be w - amino - ethyl ~ piperonyl carboxylic acid, 
ClJ., 0 ,, : His formula was modified 

by Gadamcr (Abs, J 1902, i, p. 555). who made the free 
biisc an aldehyde, but the salts ot an wr?-quinolinium tyj)c. 
This formula, which necessitates the presence of two asymmetric 
carbon atoms in an alkyl tetrahydrolxTlx'rino, has Ix'en accepted 
by M. Freund and F. Mayer (Abs. J.C.S., 1907, i, p. 632), who 
showed that two racemic propyl tetrabydroberberines arc 
produced when propyl dihydrol>crbcrine is reduced. 

BERBERS, the name under which are included the various 
branches of the indigenous “ Libyan ” race of North Africa. 
Since the dawn of history the Berbers have occu- 
pied the tract between the Alediterranean and the^ noogy. 
Sahara from Egypt to the Atlantic. The origin of the name 
is doubtful. Some believe it to be derived from the word 
fidp^afioi (barbarians), employed first by the Greeks and later by 
the Romans. Others attribute the first use of the term to the 
Arab conquerors. However this may be, tribal titles, Barabara 
and Deraberata, appear in Egyptian inscriptions of 1700 and 1300 
iLC., and the Berbers were probably intimately related with the 
Kgyptians in very early times. Thus the true ethnical name may 
have become confused with Barbari, the designation naturally 
used by classical conquerors. To the Egyptians they were 
known as “ Lebu,” “ Mashuasha,” “ Tamahu,” “ Tehennu ” 
and ** Kahaka ” ; a long list of names is found in Herodotus, and 
the Romans called them Numidae, Gactuli and Mauri, terms 
which have been derived respectively from the Greek vo/xaScs 
(nomads), the name Gued*oula, of a great Berber tribe, and the 
Hebrew mahur (western). To speak of more modern times 
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there can be enumerated the Zouaoua and jebalia (Tripoli and I 
Tunisia) ; the Chauwia, Kabyles and Beni-Mzab (Algeria) ; the ' 
Shluh (Chlouah), Amazigh and Berbers (Morocco) ; the Tuareg, 
Amdshagh, Sorgu, &c. (Sahara). These tribes have many sub- 
tribes, each with a distinctive name. Among the Azgar, an 
important division of the Tuareg, one of the noble or free tribes, 
styled Aouraghen, is said to descend from a tribe named Avrigha. 
The Avrigha, or Afrigha, in ancient times occupied the coast 
lands near Carthage, and some scholars derive the word Africa 
from their name (see Africa, Roman). In regard to the ethnic 
relations of the Berbers tliere has been much dispute. The 
antiquity of their type is evidenced by the monuments of Egypt, 
where their ancestors are pictured with the same comparatively 
blond features which many of them still display. The aborigines 
of the Canary Islands, che Guanches, would seem almost certainly, 
from the remains of their language, to have been Berbers. But 
the problem of the actual origin of the Berber race has not yet 
been solved. Perhaps the most satisfactory theory is that of 
Sergi, who includes the Berbers in the “ Mediterranean Race.” 
General L. L. C. Faidherbe regards them as indigenous Libyans 
mingled with a fair-skinned people of European origin. Dr Franz 
Pruner-Bcy, Henri Duveyrier and Prof. Flinders Petrie maintain 
that they are closely related to the ancient Egyptians. Con- 
nexion has been traced between the early Libyan race and the 
Cro-Magnon and other early European races and, later, the 
Basque })eoples, Iberians, Piets, Celts and Gauls. 'Ihe mega- 
lithic monuments of Tbcria and Celtic Europe have their counter- 
parts in northern Africa, and it is suggested that these were all 
erected by the same race, by whatever name they be known, 
Berbers and Libyans in Africa, Ilwians in Spain, Celts, Gauls 
and Piets in France and Britain. 

In spite of a history of foreign conquest — Phoenician, Greek, 
Roman, Vandal, Arab and Frencli— the jierber physical type 
and the Berber temperament and nationality have 
igUca!^ persisted sin(’e the stone age. 'I'he numerous invasions 
have naturally introduced a certain amount of foreign 
blood among the tribes fringing the Mediterranean, hut those 
farther inland have preserved tlicir rac'ial purity to a surprising 
degree. Though consideral)lc individual differences of type 
may be found in every village, the Berl)ers art^ distinctively a 
“ white ” race, and the majority would, if clad in European 
costume, pass unchallenged as Europeans. Dark hair and 
brown {)r hazel eyes are the* rule ; blue-eyed blonds are found, 
but their frequency has been consideraldy overstated. 'Ihe in- 
vaders who have most affected the Berber race are tht; Arabs, 
but the two races, with a common religion, often a common 
government, witli the same tribal groupings, have failed to 
amalgamate to any great extent. This fact has been emphasized 
l)y Dr R. G. Latham, wlio writes: All that is not Arabic in the 
kingdom of Morocco, all that is not Arabic in the French pro- 
vinces of Algeria, and all that is not Arabic in Tunis, Tripoli 
and Fezzan, is Berber.” The explanatitm lies in a profound 
distincti()n of character. The Arab is a herdsman and a nomad ; 
the Berber is an agriculturist and a townsman. The Arab has 
built his social structure on the Koran, which iniailcatcs alxsolut- 
ism, aristocracy, theocracy ; the Berber, despite his nominal 
Mahomrnedanism, is a democrat, with his Jemda or “ Witan- 
gemot ” and his Kanum or unwritten code, the Magna ( arta 
of the individuaPs liberty as opposed to the community’s good. 
'Phe Kanum forbids no sort of exercise of individual will, so long 
as it is not inimical to the right or rights of other individuals. 
'I'lie Arabizing of the Berbers is indeed limited to little beyond 
the conversion of the latter to Islam. The Aral), tran.sport<jd 
to a soil whi(‘h does not always suit him, so far from thriving, 
lends to disappear, whereas the Berber becomes more and more 
aggressive, and yearly increases in numbers. At present he 
forms at least three-fifths of the population in Algeria, and in 
Morocco the proportion is greater. The difference between the 
Berber and the Arab of the Barbary States is summed up by 
Dr Randall-Maciver in the following words: — "The Herlxjr gives 
the impression of being, as he is, the descendant of men who have 
lived in sturdy independence, self-governing and self-reluint. 
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The Arab is the degenerate offspring of a race which only from 
its histor)'- and past records can claim any title to respect. 
Cringing, venal, avaricious, dishonest, the Arab combine.s all 
the faults of a vicious nature with those which a degraded 
religion inculcates or encourages. The Bcrl>er, on the other 
hand, is straightforward, honest, by no means averse to 
money-making, but not unscrupulous in the methods which 
he employs to this end, intelligent in a degree to which the 
ordinary Arab never approaches, and trustworthv as no Arab 
can be.” 

The Berber’s village is his stale, and the government is vested 
in an assembly, the Jemda, formed of all males old enough to 
observe the fast of Ramadan. By them are deter- 
mined all matters of peace or war, legislation, taxation 
and justice. The executiw ofllccr is the Amni, a kind 
of mayor, elected from some influential tamily in which the 
dignity is often in practice hereditary. He owes his position 
to the good-will of his fi‘llows, receives no remuntration, and 
resigns as soon as he loses the confidence of the people, l^y 
him arc appointed certain Temman (sing. Tamen) who act as ovTr- 
seers, though without executive powers, in the various quarters 
of the village. The poorest Berber has as great a voice in affairs 
as the richest. The undue power of the Jemda is checked by 
vendetta and a sort of lynch law, and by the formation of parties 
(sofs), within or without the assembly, for trade, political and 
other purposes. The Berbers are a warlike people who have 
never been completely suhjiigaletl. Every l)oy as soon as he 
reaches sixteen is brought into the Jemda and given weapons 
w’hich h(‘ carries till he is sixty. Though each village is absol- 
utely ind(‘pcndcnt as far as its internal affairs arc conetTned, 
two or more ani often connected by administrative ties to form 
an Aesh or tribe. A number of these tribes form a Thakebilt 
or confederation, which is an cxtr(‘mcly loose organization. An 
exception to this form of government is constituted by the 
'fuareg, w'hose organization, owing to their peculiar circum- 
stances of life, is monarchical. Wars are declared by special 
messengers ; the exchange ol slicks or guns rend(*rs an armistice 
inviola]>l(‘. In some trilMs a tablet, on which is inscribed the 
name of every man fit to Ixiar arms, is placerl in the me>sqiU‘. 
The Berbers, though Mahommedans, do not often obsiTve thi^ 
prescribed ablutions; they break their fast at Ramadan ; and 
cat wild lM)ars flesh and drink fig brandy. On the other hand, 
saints, both male and female, are paid more reverence hy Berbers 
than iiy Arabs. Around their ttnubs their descendants settle, 
and thus sacred villages, often of consiclcrahh' size, spring up. 
Almost (‘Very village, too, has its saint or prophet, and disputes 
as to their relative sanctity and pow'crs cause fierce feuds. 
The hereditaiy caste known as Marabouts are trequi-ntly in o/x m 
opposition to the absolute authority of the Jemda. They are 
possessed of certain privileges, such as exemption from the 
chief taxes and the duty of bearing arms. 'I’hey, liow ever, often 
take a foremost part in tribal administration, and are irequently 
called upon to perform the otlice ol arbitrators in (|iiestions of 
disputed policy, ^:c. In the yr///rt(7, loo, the Marabout at times 
I takes the phue of honour and keep^ ordei'. 'I'he Berbers, if 
irreligious, are very sup(‘rstitious, lu^ver k-aving their homes 
without exorcizing evil spirits, and have a good and evil inter- 
pretation for every day of the week. Many Berbers still retain 
certain ('hristian and Jewish usages, relics of the prc-lslamitic 
days in North Afric'u, but of their primitive religion there is no 
trace. They are seldom good scholars, but those under French 
rule take all the advantage they can of the schools instituted 
by the government. Their social tendencies are distinctly 
communistic ; property is often owned by the family in common, 
and a man can call upon the services of his fellow villagers for 
certain purposes, as the building of a house. Provision for the 
poor is often made by the community. 

The dress of the Berficrs was formerly made of home-woven 
cloth, and the manufacture of woollen stuffs has always been 
one of the ( hi(*f o(‘cupations of their women. The men 
w'ear a tunic reaching to the knees, the wonatn a kinger 
garment. For work the men use a leather apron, and in the cold 
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season and in travelling a burnous, usually a family heirloom, old 
and ra^ed ; the women, in winter, throw a coloured cloth over 
their shoulders. The men’s hair is cut short but their beards 
are allowed to grow. In some districts there are peculiar cus- 
toms, such as the wearing of small silver nose-rings, seen in 
El-Jofra. The Berl^ers* weapons are those of the Arab : the 
long straight sword, the slightly curved and highly ornamented 
dagger, and the long gun. Berbers are not great town-builders. 
Their villages, however, are often of substantial appearance : 
with houses of untrimmed stones, occasionally with two storeys, 
built on hills, and invariably defended by a bank, a stone wall 
or a hedge. Sometimes their homes are mere huts of turf, or of 
clay tiles, with mortar made from lime and clay or cow-dung. 
The sloping roof is covered with reeds, straw or stones. The 
living room is on the right, the cattle-stall on the left. The 
dwelling is surrounded by a garden or small field of grain. The 
second storey is not added till a son marries. In the villages of 
the western Atlas the greater part of the upper storey consists 
of a sort of rough verandah. In this mountain district the natives 
sf>end the winter in vaults beneath the houses, and, for the sake 
of warmth, the tenements are built very close. Agriculture, 
which is carried on even in the mountain districts by means of 
laboriously constructed terraces, is antiquated in its methods, 
'llie plough, often replaced on the steeper slopes by the hoe, 
is similar to that depicted in ancient Egyptian drawings, and 
hand irrigation is usual, A sickle, toothed like a saw, is used 
Jor reaping. Corn is trodden by oxen, and kept in osier baskets 
narrowing to the top, or clay granaries. The staple crop is 
barley, but wheat, lentils, vetelies, flax and gourds are also 
cultivated. Tolmcco, maize and potatoes hav(i been introduced ; 
and the aUx* and prickly pt‘ar, called in Morocco the ('hristian 
fig, are also found. 'I'he KabyJes understand grafting, have 
fine orebards and grow vines. 'J'he Beni-Abbas trih)e in the 
Algerian Atlas is famed for its walnuts, and many tribes keep 
bees, chiefly for the commercial value of the wax. The Berber 
diet largely consists (jf cucumbers, gourds, water-melons and 
onions, and a small artichoke {Cynara htmilis) which grows 
wild. At the beginning and end of their meal they drink a 
strongly sweetened licjiiid made from green tea and mint. Tea- 
drinking prolmbly l>ecaTne a habit in Morocco about the b(*gin- 
ning of the igth century ; coffee came by way of Algiers. At 
feasts the foiul is servecl on large earthenware dishes with high 
basket-work covers, like bee-skeps but twice as high. 

The Berbers have many industries, 'fhey mine and work 
iron, lead and copper, 'fhey liavt* olive presses and flour mills, 
and their own millstone <|uarries, even travelling into 
Arab districts to build nulls for the Arabs. They 
make lime, tiles, woodwork for the houses, domestic 
utensils and agricultural implements. They weave and dye 
several kinds of cloth, tan and dress leather and manufacture 
oil and soap. Without the assistance of the wheel the women 
jiroduee a variety of pottery utensils, often of very graceful 
tlesign, anil decorated with patterns in red and black. Whole 
triUs, such as the Beni .Sliman, arc occupied in the iron trade ; 
the Beni-Al)l)iis made firearms liefore the French con([uest, and 
even I'annon are said to havi* been made by boring. Before it 
was proscribed by the French, the manufacture of gunpowder 
wtis general. 'I'he native jewellers make excellent ornaments 
in silver, coral and taianiel. In some places wood-carving has 
Ixen brought to considerable perfection ; and native artists 
know how to engrax e on metal both by etching and the burin, 
in its collective industry the Uerl>cr race, is far superior to the 
Arab, The UerlxTS are keen traders too, and, after the harvest, 
hawk small goods, travelling great distances. 

A Berl)er woman has in many ways a bettor position than her 
Arab sister. True, her birth is regarded as an event of no 
moment, while that of a boy is celebrated by great 
rejoicings, and his mother acquires the right to wear 
onjher forehead the talzint^ a mark which only the women who 
have borne an heir lan assume. Her husband buys and can 
dismiss her at will. She has most of the hard work to do, and 
is little better than a servant. When she is old and past work. 


especially if she has not been the mother of a male child, 
she is often abandoned. But she has a voice in public affairs ; 
she has laws to protect her, manages the household and goes 
unveiled ; she has a right to the money she earns ; she can 
inherit under wills, and bequeath property, “^ough to avoid 
the alienation of real property, succession to it is denied her. 
But most characteristic of her social position is the Berber 
woman’s right to enter into a sacred bond or agreement, repre- 
sented by the giving of the anaya. This is some symbolic object, 
stick or what not, which passes between the parties to a contract, 
the obligations under which, if not fulfilled by the contracting 
parties during their lives, become hereditaiy. Female saints, 
too, are held in high honour ; and the Berber pays his wife the 
compliment of monogamy. The Kabyle women have stood side 
by side with their husbands in battle. Among many Berber 
tribes the law of inheritance is such that the elde.st daughter’s 
son succeeds. S(3Uth of Morocco proper, Gerhard Rohlfs, who 
travelled extensively in the region {c, 1861--1867), states that 
a Berber religious corporation, the Savia Karlas^ was ruled over 
by a woman, the chief’s wife. The Berbers consult their women 
in many matters, and only one woman is really held in low 
esteem. She, curiously, is the kuata or “ go-between,” even 
though her services are only employed in the respectable task 
of arranging marriages. Berber women are intelligent and 
hard-working, and, when young, very pretty and graceful. 
The Berbers, unlike the Arabs, do not admire fat women. 
Among the Kabyles the adulteress is put to death, as are those 
women who have illegitimate children, the latter suffering with 
their mothers. 

Though Arabic has to a considerable extent di.splaccd the 
Berber language, the latter is still spoken by millions of people 
from Egypt to the Atlantic and from the Mediterranean 
to the Sudan. It is spoken nowhere else, though, as 
has been said, place-names in the ('anary Islands and other 
remains of the aboriginal language there prove it to have been 
the native tongue. Although the Berber tongue shows a certain 
alfinity with Semitic in the construction both of its words and 
sentences Berber is quite distinct from the Semitic languages ; 
and a remarkable fai^t is that in spite of the enormous space 
over which the dialects are sprciid and the thousands of years 
that some of the Berber peoples have been isolated from the rest, 
these dialects .show but slight differences from the long-extinct 
llamitic speech from which all are derived. Whatever these 
dialects !)c’ called, the Kahyle, the Shilha, the Zenatia, the 'J'uarcg 
or Tamashek, the Berber language is still essentially one, and 
the similarity between the forms current in Morocco, Algeria, 
the Sahara and the far-distant oasis of Siwa is much more marked 
than between the Nor.se and English in the sub-Aryan Teutonic 
group. The Jierbers have, moreover, a writing of their own, 
j)ccuiiar and little used or known, the antiquity of which is 
proved by monuments and inscriptions ranging over the whole 
of North Africa. 

The various spoken dialects, though apparently very unlike 
each other, are not more dissimilar than arc Portuguese, Spanisli, 
EVcnch and Italian, and their differences arc doubtless attribut- 
able to the lack of a literary standard. Even w'here different 
words arc used, there is evidence of a common stem from which 
the various branches have sprung. 'I'he great difficulty of 
satisfactor)' comparison arises from the fact that few of the 
Berber dialects possess any writings. The Tawahhid (The Unity 
of God), said to have been written in Moroccan Berber and be- 
lieved to be the oldest African work in existence, except Egyptian 
and Ethiopia, was the work of the Muwahhadi leader, I bn 
Tumart the Mahdi. at a time when the officials of the Kairawan 
mosque were dismissed Ixjcause they could not speak Berber. 

I Most of the writings found, however, have Ix^en in the form of 
insmptions, chiefly on ornaments. A collection of the various 
signs of the alphabet has shown thirty-two letters, four more 
than Arabic. De Slane, in hi.s notes on the Berber historian 
Ibn Khaldun, shows the following points of similarity to the 
Semitic class: — its tri-literal roots, the inflections of the verb, 
the formation of derived verbs, the genders of the second and 
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third persons, the pronominal affixes, the aoristic style of tense, 
the whole and broken plurals and the construction of the phrase. 
Amoi^ the peculiar grammatical features of Berber may be 
mentioned two numbers (no dual), two genders and six cases, 
and verbs with one, two, three and four radicals, and imperative 
and aorist tense only. As might be expected the Berber tongue 
is most common in Morocco and the western Sahara — the regions 
where Arab dominion was least exercised. When Arabic is 
mentioned as the langui^e of Morocco it is seldom realized how 
small a proportion of its inhabitants use it as their mother tongue. 
Berl)er is the real language of Morocco, Arabic that of its creed 
and government. 
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TAcad. d'Hippotie (1867 t8()8) ; E. G. Kohlfs, Reise durch Marokko 
(i8(kj) ; Quer durth Afiika (1874-1875): General FaidhorU*. 
Collection complete dcs inscriptions niimidiques {lylnqucs) (1870). and 
J.es Dolmens d'A jrique ( 1 873) ; >1. M. Flinders Petrie in The Atademv, 
'20lli of April 1805; Jules T.ionel, Races herbi*res (1804) ; Sir H. H. 
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Bn heirs (Algiers, 1852) ; W. Z. Ripley, Races of h'urope (Loinlon, 
igoo) : Dr Malbot, " Les Chaouias " m L’AnthiopologiCt i8t>7 (p. 14) ; 
(^eneial Faidherbe and Dr Paul '.lojiinard, 1 nstriutvm^ sur Vanikro- 
pnlogir de I' tlgnic (I’arls, 1874) ; IL 'J\ Haniy, I.a Sdcropolc bcrbUre 
d'llenchir el-'Asscl (Paris, ]8<i6), and Cites et necfopoles herberes 
de VEnfida [Tttnnie tnoyenne) {ih. i<»o4). 

Berber dictionaries : - Ventuie dc Raiadis (Paris, 1844): Brosse- 
lard {ib. 1844) ; Delaportc {ih. 1844, by order of minister of war) ; 
|, B. (.'reusat, Essm dc dictionnane /rwwfais-Aflf/n’/e (Algiers, 1870; 
A. Hanoleaii. JCs^ai dr graminaire dr la langue tamachrk, • (Pans, 
j8f)o) ; iMiniitoh, Shuah Dtalecd (Berlin. 1827). 

Folklore, Ac, ■ - 1. Riviere, Rente tl dr (onte^i popitlaircs de la 
Kabylie (1882) ; R, Basset, Contes populnirrs hrrbrres (1887) ; P. le 
Blanc de Prebois. Essai de (antes kabyles, aver traduction on ftanfais 
fB.itna, 18(^7) ; JL Slinnine, Manhen der Jierbern von Tamazrali in 
Scidtunisien (Leii)Zig, i<;oo). 

BERCEUSE (Fr. for a " lullaby,’’ from berceau, a cradle), a 
cradle-song, the German W iegenliedy a musical composition with 
a quiet rocking accompaniment. 

BERCHEM (or BEkcniKM), NICOLAAS (1620-1683), Dutch 
painter, was born at Haarlem. He receiv’cd instruction from 
his father (Pieter Claasz van Haarlem) and from the painters 
Van (}oyen, Jan VVils and Weenix. It is not known why he 
called himself Bercbem (or Berighcm, and other variants). 
His pictures, of which he produced an immense nuinhor, 
were in great demand, as were also his etchings and drawings. 
II is landscufies arc highly esteemed; and many of them 
have been finely engraved by John Vissiher. Ili.s finest 
pictures are at the Amsterdam Museum aud at tlie Hermitage, 
St Pelershurg. 

BERGHTA (English Bertha), a fair>’ in South (ierman mytho- 
logy. She was at first a benevolent spirit, the counterpfirt 
of Hiilda in Xorth German myth. Later Jier character changed 
and she came to he regarded as a witch. In Pagan times Berchta 
had the rank of a minor didty. 

BERCHTESGADEN, a town of Germany, beautifully situated 
on the south-eastern confines of the kingdom ol Bavaria, 1700 ft. 
aliove the .sea on the .southern deeJivity of the Lnlersherg, 6 m. 
S.S.E. from Keichenhall by rail. Pop. (igoo) 10,046. It is 
celebrated for its extensive mines of rock-salt, which were 
v.orked as early as 1174. 'I'he town contains three old churches, 
of which thf‘ (*arly Gothic abliey church with its Romanesque 
cloist(‘r is most notable, and some good houses. Apart from the 
salt-mines, its industries inclufle toys and other .small articles 
of wood, horn and ivory, for which ihe place has long been 
famous. The district of Bcrchlesgaden was formerly an inde- 
pendent spiritual principality, foiinrled in iioo and secularized 
in 1803. The abbey is now a royal c.a-*tle, and in the neighlxiur- 
hood a hunting-lodge was built Ijy King Maximilian II. in 1852. 
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BERCK» a bathing resort of northern France, in the depart- 
ment of Pas-de-Calais, 25 m. S. of Boulogne by rail. Pop. (1906) 
7638. It comprises two parts— Berck-Vilic, m. from the 
shore, and Berck-Plage, the latter with a fine sandy beach. 
There are two children s hospitals, the climate proving peculiarly 
beneficial in the treatment of scrofulous affections. Alwut 
150 boats arc employed in the fisheries, and herrings form the 
staple of an active trade. Boat-building and fish-curing are 
carried on. 

BERDICHEV» a town of W. Russia, in the government of 
Kiev, 116 nu S.W. of Kiev by rail and not far from the Ixmlrrs 
of Volhvnia. The cathedral of the Assumption, finished in 
1832, is the princifial place of worshij). 'I'he fortified (annelite 
monastery, founded in 1627, was captured and plundered hy 
Chmielnicki, chief of the Zaporogian ('ossacks, in 1647, and 
disestablished in 1864. An extensive trade is (‘arried on in 
peltr}^ silk goods, iron and wooden wares, salt fish, grain, cattle 
and horses, h'our fairs arc held yearly, thi* nio.st imp(wtant 
being on the 12th of J une and the 1 5th of Augu.st. 'The numernus 
minor industries iucludc tlie manufacture of tohai'co, soa]\ 
candles, oil, bricks and leather. l*op. (1867) 52,563; (1S07) 
53,728, jews forming about 80 In the treaty of (lernarcati(»n 
lielween the Lithuanians and the Poles in 1546 Bertlichev was 
assigned to the former. In 1768 Pulaski, leader i»f the? (on- 
federiicy of Bar, lli‘d, after the capture of that city, to Berdichev, 
and there maintained himself during a siege of twenty-five days. 
The town belongs to the Radziwill fiimilv. 

BERDYANSK, a .seaport town of Russia, in tlu* government 
of Taurida, on the north coast ot the Sea of .Azov, in 4(1^ 45' 
N. lat. and 36° 40' E. long. 'I'he principal industries are in 
bricks and tiles, tallow and macaroni. 'l‘he roads are protected 
from every wind except the south, which occasions a heavy 
surf; but against this a mole was constructed in 1863. 'Hie 
chief articles of export are cereals, flour, wool, hemp, skins 
and fish ; and the imports include hardwares, fruits, oil and 
petroleum. In the immediate maghboiirhood are .salt -lagoons. 
Pop. (1867) 12,22^ ; (u)oo) 2g,i(>8. 

BEREA, a town of Madison county, Kentinky, U.S.A,, 131 m. 
by rail S. of Gincinnali. Bop. (igoo) qU2. Berea is served liy 
the Louisville ik Nashville railw'ay, Jl is pleasant Iv situated 
on the border between tla* Blue Grass and the Mountain regions, 
'fhe town is wddely known as the scat of Ben‘a ( ollege, winc h 
has dune an imjiortanl work among the mountaineers of 
Kentucky and of 'J’ennc.*ssee. 'I'he college has about 70 acre's 
of ground (and about 4000 ac res of mountain land fcjr forestiy 
stuch ), with a large reritatiem hall, a lilirary, a c hapel (sealing 
1400 persons), a science hall, an industrial hall, a lirick-making 
plant, a woodwork building, a printing building, a tabernacle 
for commencement ex€Tc:iscs and other buildings. In ic)o8 
Berea had 65 instructors and nso students ; and it paid the 
tuition of 141 negro students in Fisk UnKrrsity (Nashville, 
Tennessee) and in other institutions. The sc hool out of which 
Berea College has devTloped was foimderi in the unti-slavei*y 
intereste in 1851;. An attempt was made to procure for it a 
college charter in i85(/, but the slavery intere*ts caused it to be 
closed befc^re the end of that year and it was not rt'ojiened until 
1865, the chart c*r having thc*n he en obtained, as Berea College. 
Negroes as well as whites wen* admittnl until 1004, when educa- 
tion of the two races at the*. s.ame institution was prohibited liy 
an act cT the. state legislature- (ufihcld by the H.S. Supreme 
Court in jgoS). This ac:t did not, lu»\vevcr, prohibit an nv 
stitution from maintaining separate schools for the two rac(*^ 
providcxl these schools wc re at least 25 m. apart, and a separate 
school for the negroes was at onc'c f)ro)erted hy l^»crea. 

BEREKHIAH NAQDAN, Jewish fabulist, author ol a rollc-ction 
of Fox Fables, written in Hebrew. As his title implie s (Na()clan 

-punctuator of the Biblical text), Berekhiah was also a gram- 
marian. He furl her wrote an ethical tn*atisc* and was the 
author of various translations. His date is disputed. Most 
authorities place him in the 13th century, but J. Jacobs has 
identified him w'ilh jfenedietus le Puncleur, an Kngiish Jew of 
the 1 2th century. 
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BERENGARIUS [Berencar] (d. loSS), medieval theologian^ 
was born at Tours early in the nth century ; he was educated in 
the famous school of Fulbert of Chartres, but even in early life 
seems to have exhibited great independence of judgment. 
Appointed superintendent of the cathedral school of his native 
city, he taught with such success as to attract pupils from all 
parts of France, and powerfully contributed to diffuse an interest 
in the study of logic and metaphysics, and to introduce that 
dialectic development of theology which is designated the 
scholastic. The earliest of his writings of which we have any 
record is an Exhortatory Discourse to the hermits of his district, 
written at their own request and for their spiritual edification. 
It shows a clear discernment of the dangers of the ascetic life, 
and a deep insight into the significance of the Augustinian 
doctrine of grace. Sometime before 1040 Berengar was made 
archdeacon of Angers. It was .shortly after this that rumours 
began to spread of his holding heretical views regarding the 
sacrament of the eucharist. He had submitted the doctrine of 
transubstantiation (already generally received both by priests 
and people, although in the west it had been first unequivocally 
taught and reduced to a regular theory by Paschasius Radljcrt 
in 831) to an independent examination, and had come to the 
conclusion that it was contrary to reason, unwarranted by 
Scripture, and inconsistent with the teaching of men like 
Ambrose, Jerome and Augustine. He did not conceal this 
conviction from his scholars and friends, and through them the 
report spread widely that he denied the common doctrine 
respecting the eucharist. 1 1 is early friend and school companion, 
Adclmann, archdeacon of Liege, wrote to him letters of expostu- 
lation on the subject of this rey^ort in 1046 and 1048 ; and a 
l)ishop, Hugo of Langres, wrote (about 1049) a refutation of the 
views which he luul himself heard Jlerengar expre.ss in conversa- 
tion. Berengar’s belief was not shaken by their arguments and 
exhortations, and hearing that l^anfranc, the most celebrated 
theologian of that age, strongly approved the doctrine of 
PiLschasius and condemned that of “ Scotus ” (really Ratramnus), 
he wrote to him a letter expressing his surprise and urging him 
to reconsider the (jucstion. Tlu‘ letter, arriving at Bee when 
Lnnfranc was absent at Rome (1050), was sent alter him, but was 
opened before it reached him, and Lanfranc, f(*aring the scandal, 
brought it under the notice of Pope Leo JX. Because of it 
Berengar was condemned as a heretic without being hoard, by 
a synod at Rome and another at Verceili, both held in 1050, 
His enemies in h'rance cast him into pri.son ; but the bishop of 
Angers and other powerful iriends, of whom he had a considerable 
number, had sullicicnt inlluence to procure his release. At the 
council of Tours (1054) he found a protector in th(,‘ pa})al legate, 
the famous Hildebrand, who, satisfied himself with the fact that 
Berengardid notdeny the real presence of Christ in the sacramental 
elements, succeeded in persuading the assembly to be content 
with a general confession from him that the bread and wine, 
after consecration, were the body and blood of the l..ord, without 
rec|uiring him to define how. Trusting in Hildebrand’s support, 
and in the justice of his own cause, he presented himself at the 
synod of Rome in 1050, but found himself .surrounded by zealots, 
who forced him by the fear of death to signify his acceptance of 
the doctrine " that the bread and wine, after consecration, are 
not merely a sacrament, but the true body and the true blood 
of (’hrist, and that this body is touched and broken by the hands 
ol the priests, and ground by the teeth of the faithful, not merely 
in a sacramental but in a real manner.” He had no sooner done 
so than he hitlerly repented his weakness ; and acting, as he 
himself says, on the principle that “ to take an oath which never 
ought to have been taken is to estrange one’s self from God, but 
to retract what one has wrongfully .sworn to, is to return back to 
God,” when he got safe again into France he attacked the 
transubstantiation theory more vehemently than ever. He 
continued for about sixteen years to disseminate his view's by 
writing and teaching, without being directly interfered with by 
cither his civil or ecclesiastical superiors, greatly to the scandal 
of the multitude and of the zeah>ts, in whose eyes Berengar was 
“ ille ajwstolus Satanac,” and the academy of 1 ours the “ Babylon 


nostri temporis.” An attempt was made at the council of 
Poitiers in 1076 to allay the agitation caused by the controversy, 
but it failed, and Berengar narrowly escaped death in a tumult. 
Hildebrand, now pope as Gregory VII., next summoned him to 
Rome, and, in a synod held there in 1078, tried once more to 
obtain a declaration of his orthodoxy by means of a confessi()n 
of faith drawn up in general terms ; but even this strong-minded 
and strong-willed pontiff was at length forced to yield to the 
demand.s of the multitude and its leaders ; and in another synod 
at Rome (1079), finding that he was only endangering his own 
position and reputation, he turned unexpectedly upon Berengar 
and commanded him to confess that he had erred in not teaching 
a change as to substantial reality of the sacramental bread and 
w'ine into the body and blood of Ghrist. “ Then,*’ says Berengar, 

confounded by the sudden madness of the pope, and because 
God in punishment for my sins did not give me a steadfast 
heart, 1 threw myself on the ground, and confessed with impious 
voice that I had erred, fearing the pope would instantly pro- 
nounce against me the sentence of condemnation, and, as a 
necessary consequence, that the populace would hurry me to 
the worst of deaths.” He w'as kindly dismissed by the pope not 
long after, with a letter recommending him to the protection of 
the bishops of Tours and Angers, and another pronouncing 
anathema on all who should do him any injury or call him a 
heretic, lie returned home overwhelmed with shame and bowed 
dow'n with sorrow for having a second time been guilty of a 
great impiety. Ho immediately recalled his forced confession, 
and besought all Christian men “ to pray for him, so that his 
tears might secure the pity of the Almighty.” lie now saw', 
how'cvcr, that the spirit of the age w'as against him, and hope- 
lessly given oviT to the belief of what he had combated as a 
delusion. He withdrew, therefore, into solitude, and passed the 
rest of his life in retirement and prayer on thc«island of St Come 
near Tours. He died there in 1088. 

Berengar left behind him a considerable numl)er of followers. 
All those who in the middle ages dernecl the substantial presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist were commonly 
designated Berengarians. They differed, of course, in many 
respects, even in regard to the nature of the supper. Berengar's 
own views on the subject may be thus summed up : — i. That 
bread and W'inc should become flesh and blood and \'et not lose 
the {woperties of l)reacl and wine w'as, he held, contradictory to 
reason, and therefore irreconcilable with the truthfulness of God. 
2. He admitted a chaTigc (eouversio) of the bread and wine into 
the body of C'hrist, in the sense that to those who receive them 
they are transformed by grace into liigher powers and influences 
— ^into the true, the intellectual or spiritual body of Christ. The 
unbelieving receive the external sign or saeramentum ; but the 
believing receive in addition, although invisibly, the reality re- 
presented by the sign, the res sacramenti, 3. He rejected the 
notion that the .sacrament of the altar was a constantly renewed 
sacTifice, and held it to be merely a commemoration of the one 
sacrifice of Christ. 4. He dwelt strongly on the importance of 
men looking away from the externals of the sacrament to the 
spirit of love and piety. The transubstantiation doctrine seemed 
to him full of evil, from its tendency to lead men to overvalue 
what was sensuous and transilor)\ 5. He rejected with in- 
dignation the miraculous stories told to confirm the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 6. Reason and Scripture seemed to him 
tlic only grounds on which a true doctrine of the Lord’s supper 
could be rested. He attached little importance to mere ecclesi- 
astical tradition or authority, and none to the voice of majorities, 
even w'hen sanctioned by the decree of a pope. In this, as in 
other respects, he was a precursor of Protestantism. 

The opinions of Berengar an* to be ascertained from the works 
writt<*n in refntatic)n of them by Adelmann, Lanfranc, Guitmund. 
A'C. ; from the fragments of the De sacr, coena adv. Lavfr. liber, eciitecl 
by Staudlin (1820-1820) ; and from tlie Liber posterior, edited by 
A. F. and F. T. V'lscher (1834). Sec the collection of texts by 
Sudciuiorf (1850); the Church Histories of Gieselcr, ii. 396-41*1 
(Eng. trans.). and Neander, vi. 221 *260 (Eng. trans.) ; A. Ilarnack'.s 
History of fhgma ; Haurt'au’s de la philosophie scnlastique, i. 
225-238 ; Hermann Reuter, Gcschichte der reliqiosen Aufhldruug des 
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MittelaUers, vol. i. {Berlin, 1875) ; I-. Schwabc, Siitdien eur Geschichte 
des Zweiten Abendmtihlstreits ; and W. Broccking, “ Bnmo 

von Angers uiid Bercngar von Tours,*’ in Deutsche Zcitschrifi fur 
Gcschichtsmssenschaft (vol. xii., 181)5). 

BfiRENGER, ALPHONSE MARIE MARCELLIN THOMAS 

(1785-1 866), known as Berengcr de la Drome, French lawyer 
and politician, son of a deputy of the third estate of Dauphine 
to the Constituent Assembly, was born at Valence on the 31st of 
May 1785. He entered the magistracy and became procureur 
ghihal at Grenoble, but resigned this ollice on the restoration 
of the Bourbons. He now devoted himself mainly to the study 
of criminal law, and in 1818 published La Justice criminelle eti 
FrancCf in which with great courage he attacked the special 
tribunals, provosts' courts or military commissions wliich were 
the main instruments of tlie Reaction, and adv ocated a return 
to the old common law and trial by jury. The book had a 
considerable effect in discrediting the reactionary policy of the 
government ; but it was not until 1828, when Berengcr was 
elected to the chamber, that he had an opportunity of exen'ising 
a personal influence on affairs as a member of the group known 
as that of constitutional opposition. His courage, as well as his 
moderation, was again displayed during the revolution of 1830, 
when, as president of the parliamentary commission for the trial 
of the ministers of Charles X., he braved the fury of the mob and 
secured a sentence of imprisonment in place of the death penalty 
for which they clamoured. 

Ilis position in the chamber was now one of much influence, 
and he had a large share in the modelling of the new constitution, 
though his effort to secure a hereditary peerage failed. Above 
all he was instrun)ental in framing the n(*w criminal code, based 
on more humanitarian principles, which was issued in 1835. 
It was due to him that, in 1832, the right, so important in actual 
French practice, was given to juries to find “extenuating 
circumstances “ in cases when guilt involved the death penalty. 
Tn 1831 he had been made a member of the court of a[)pcal {tour 
dr cassation), and the same year was nominated a memlier of the 
academy of moral and political sciences. He was raised to the 
peerage in 183(1. This dignity he lost owing to the revolution of 
1848 ; and as a politician his career now ended. As a judge, 
however, his activity continued. lie was pn*sident of the high 
courts of Bourges and \'<;rsailles in 184(1. Having been appointeil 
president of one of the chambers of the court of cassation, he 
devoted himself entirely to judicial work until his retirement, 
under the age limit, on the jist of May i860. He now withdrew 
to his native town, and oc('Upied himself with his favourite work 
of reform of criminal law. In 1833 he had .shared in the founda- 
tion of a society for the reclamation of young criminals, in which 
he continued to be actively interested to the end. Tn 1851 and 
1852, on the commission of the academy of moral .s('icnces, he 
had travi.'lled in France and ICngland for the purpose of examining 
and comparing the jicnal systems in the two countries. The 
result was jaiblished in 1855 under the title La Frprrsston phmh\ 
comparaison dii syslcntr phiitenhairc cn Fraiirr rt cn Anf^lcUm’. 
He died on the 15th of May i86(». 

His son, Renk Bekencikk (1830- ), continued the work of 

his father, and at the outbreak of the revolution of 1870 was 
avocat grnhal of Lyons. He .served as a volunteer in the Franco- 
German War, being wounded at Nuits on the 28lh of December. 
Returned to the Natiimal Assembly by the department (jf Drome, 
he was for a few days in 1873 minister of public works under 
Thiers. He then entered the senate, of which he was vi(e- 
president from 1804 to 181)7. He founded in 1871 a soc iety for 
the reclamation of discharged prisoners, and presided over 
various bodies formc'd to secure improvement of the public 
morals. He succeeded fharles Lucas in iSqo at the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science. 

BERENICE, or BEkNicE. the Macedonian forms of the (Jreek 
Pherenice, the name of (.\) five Egyptian and (B) two Jewish 
princessc>s. 

(A) I. Berenicf:, daughter of Lagus, wn'fe of an obscure 
Macedonian soldier and subsequently of Ptoleni) Soter, with 
whose bride Eurydice she came to Egypt as a lady-in-waiting. 
Her son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, was recognized as heir over the 
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heads of Eurv'dicc's children. So great was her ability and her 
influence that Pyrrhus of Epirus gave the name Berenicis to a 
new city. Her son Philadelphus decreed divine honours to her 
on her death. (See Theocritus, Idylts xv. and xvii.) 

2. Berenice, daughter of Pt(«lemy Philadelphus, wife of 
Antiochus Theos of Syria, who. according to agreement w ith 
Ptolemy (24(1), had divorced his wife Laodice and transferred 
the succession Xo Berenice's children. On Ptolemy’s death, 
Antioi'hus repudiated Berenice and took back Laodice, who, 
however, at once poi.soned him and murdered Berenice and 
her son. The prophecy in Daniel xi. 6 .seq. refers to these 
events. 

3. Berenice, the daughter of Magas, king of (Vrene, and 
the wife of ITolemy III. ICuergetcs. During her husband's 
absence on an expedition to Syria, she dedicated her hair to 
Venus for his .safe return, and yilaced it in tlie temple of the 
goddess at Zephyrium. The hair ha\ ing b> S(ano unknown 
means disap|)cared, Conon of Samos, the mathematician and 
astronomer, explaintnl the phenomenon in courtly phrase, by 
saying that it had been carrii'd to the heavens anil placed among 
the stars. 'J’he name Coma lierrniccs, applied to a constellation, 
commemorates this incident. Callimachus celebrated the 
transformation in a jioem, of which only a tew' lines remain, 
but there is a fine translation of it by Catnllus. Soon alter her 
husband's death (221 u.c.) she \yas murdered at the instigation 
of her son Ptolemy IV., with whom she was probably associated 
in the government. 

4. Berenice, also l ulled I ‘i.eopaira, daughter ot lUolemy X., 
married as her second husband Alexander 11 ., grand.son of 
Ptolemy VIL He murdered her three weeks aflerw'ards. 

5. Berenice, daughter of Ptolemv Aiilctes, eldest sister of 
the great Cleopatra. 'J’hc* Alexandrines placed her on the throne 
in succession to hc*r latlier (58 h.c.). She married Seleucus 
lA'hiosartcs, but soon caused him to be slain, anil married 
Archelaus, who had been madi* king of Comana in J\)ntus (or in 
Cappadocia) by Pompey. Aulctes was restored and put both 

[ Bertmice and Archelaus to death in 55 B.c. 
j (B) I. Berenice, daughter of Salome, sister of Herod J., and 
I wile of her I’ousin Aristobulus, who w'as assassinated in 6 b.(’. 
'I'heir relations had been imhapjiy and slu‘ was accused of coin- 
plicitv in his murder. By Aristobulus she was the mother ol 
Herod Agrippa 1 . Her .second husband, Tlu udion, iincl»* on the 
j rnoUier’.s side of Antiputcr. son of Herod 1 ., liaving been put to 
I death for conspiring against Herod, she married Anhelaus. 

Subse(|uently she went to Rome and enjoyed the favour of the 
j imperial household. 

2. Berknick, daughter of Agrippa I., king of Judaea, and 
[ born probably about a.i>. 28. She was first marrieeJ to Marcus, 
son of the alabarch ' Alexander oi Alexandria. On his early 
death she was married to her father's brother, Herod ol Chulcis, 
alter whose death (a.i>. 48) she li\'cd lor .some years with her 
brother, Agripjia 11 . Her third husband was Polemon, king of 
( ilicia, blit .she .soon deserted him, and returned to Agrippa, 
with whom she was living in 60 win 11 Paul appeared belore him 
at Cae.sarea (Acts xx\ i.). During the devastalion of Judaea by 
the Romans, she fascintiled Titus, whom along with Agrippa she 
followed to Rome as his promised wile (a.d When he 

became empentr (a.i>. 7c)) he dismissed her finally, thiuigh 
reluctantly, to her own countrv. Her influence had iHu n exer- 
cised vainly on behalf of the jews in a.d. 66, but the burning 
of her palace alienated her svmpathics. For her influein e see 
Juvenal, Satires, vi.. and 'rautus, Jftst. ii. 2. 

BERENICE, an ancient seaport of I'gvpt, on the west coast of 
the Red .Sea, in 23'' 56' N., 35' 3.4' K. Built at the head ol a gull, 
the Jtnmundns. or koul Buy, of Strabo, it was sheltered on 

the north by Ras Benas (Lrpir Extrema). 'I’lie port is now 
near!)" filled up, has a .sand-bar at its entrance and can be reached 
only by .small craft. Most important of the ruins is a temple ; 
the remnants of its sculptures and inscriptions preserve the name 
of Tiberius and the figures of many deities, ini hiding a goddess 

* Alat>circli or Araharch ((ir. d\a(idpxv^> or upafidpxv^)> tlie name of 
the head niaj^istrale of the Jews in Al<‘X.indiia under the I’tolcrnaic 
and Roman rules. 
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of tbt emerald mines. Berenice was founded by Ptolemy II. 
(285-^47 B.r.) m order to shorten the dangerous Red Sea 
voyages, and was named in honour of his mother. P'or four or 
five centuries it became the entrepot of trade between India, 
Arabia and Upper Egypt. From it a road, provided with 
watering stations, leads north-west across the desert to the Nile 
at C'optos. In the neighbourhood of Berenice are the emerald 
mines of Zabara and Saket. 

BERESFORD, LORD CHARLES WILLIAM DE LA POER 

(1846- ), British admiral, second son of the 4th marquess 

of Waterford, was bom in Ireland, and entered the Britannia ” 
as a naval cadet in 1859. He became lieutenant in 1868, and 
commander in 1875. In 1874 he was returned to parliament as 
Conservative M.P. for Waterford, retaining his seat till 1880, and 
he was already known in this period as a gallant officer, with a 
special interest in naval administration. In 1 875-1876 he accom- 
panied the then prince of Wales on his visit to India as naval 
A.D.C.; from 1878 to i88i he was commander of the royal yacht 
“ O.shome.” He was in command of the gunboat “ Condor ” 
in the Mediterranean when the Egyptian crisis of 1882 oc(!urred ; 
and he became a popular hero in Imgland in connexion with 
the bombardment of Alexandria (July n), when he took his 
ship close in to the ff)rts and engaged them with such conspicuous 
gallantry that the admiral ordered a special signal ‘‘ Well done, 
(>)ndor ! He was promoted captain for his services, and, after 
taking an active part in the re-establishment of order in Alex- 
andria, he served again in P^gypt on Lord Wolseley’s staff in 
the expedition of 1884 ^85, commanding the naval brigade at 
Abu Klea, Abu Kru and Metemmeh, and, with the river steamer 
“ Safieh,” rescuing .Sir ('. Wilson and his party, who had been 
wrecked on returning from Khartum (Fch. 4, 1885). In 
November 1885 he was again returned to parliament as meml^r 
for East Maryief)one (re-clectcd 1886), and in Lord .Salisbury's 
ministry of 1886 he was appointed a lord of the admiralty. The 
press agitation in favour of a stronger navy was now in full swing, 
and it was well known that in l^ird Charles Beresford it had an 
.active supporter ; but very little impression was made on the 
government, and in 1888 he resigned his office on this <pi(\stion, 
a dramatic step whw'h had consiclerable effect, in the House of 
Commons he advocated an expenditure of tw’enty millions sterling 
on the fleet, and the passing of the Naval Defence Ac't in 1889 
was largely due to his action. .At the end of t88q he becume 
captain of the cruiser “ Undaunted ” in the Mediterranean, and 
when this ship was paid off in 1893 he was apfiointed in command 
of the steam reserve at ('hatham, a post he held for three years. 
In iS()7 he became rear-admiral, and iigain entered parliament, 
winning a by -election at \"ork ; he retained his seat till 1900, 
hut was nuiinly occupied during these years by a mission to 
('hina on behalf of the Associated ('hami)ers of Commcn:e ; he 
published his l)ook The Break-up of China in i8c>c). In 1902 he 
was returned to parliament for Woolwich, but resigned on his 
appointment to command the Channel squadron (1903-1905); 
in T905 he was given the command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
and from 1906 to 1909 was commandcr-in-chief of the Channel 
fleet ; in 1906 he became a full admiral. At sea he had always 
shown himself a remarkable disciplinarian, possessed of great 
influence over his men, and his reputation as one who would, 
if necessary, prove a great figluing command(?r was second to 
none ; and, evcjt when serving afloat and therefore unable to 
speak direct to the public, he was in the fiircfront of the campaign 
for incresised naval efliciency. During the administration (1903- 
1910) of Sir John' Fisher (sec Ftshkr, Baron) as first sea lord of 
the admiralty it was notorious that considerable friction existed 
between them, and both in the navy and in public a great deal 
of party-spirit was engendered in the discussion of their 
opposing views. When l^ird (Charles Beresford's term expired 
as commander-in-chief in March 1909 he was finally “unmuzzled,” 
and the attack which for some years his supporters had made 
against Sir J . Fisher’s administration came to a head at a moment 
coinciding with the new shipbuiliiing crisis occasioned by the 
revelations as to the increase of the German fleet. He himself 
came forward with proposals for a large increase in the na\y 


and a reorganization of the administrative system, his first step 
being a demand for an inquiry, to which the government 
promptly assented (May) in the shape of a small Committee 
under the prime minister. Its report (August), however, gave 
him no satisfaction, and he proceeded with his public campaign, 
bitterly attacking the ministerial policy. In January' iqio, at 
the general election, he was returned as (Conservative M.P. for 
Portsmouth ; but meanwhile Sir John Fisher's term of office 
came to an end, and in his successor. Admiral Sir Arthur Knyvet 
Wilson (b. 1842), the navy obtained a first sea lord who com- 
manded universal confidence. 

BERESFORD, JOHN (1738-1805), Irish statesman, was a 
younger son of Sir Marcus Beresford, who, having married 
Catherine, sole heiress of James Power, 3rd carl of Tyrone, was 
created earl of Tyrone in 1746. After the death of the earl in 
1763, Beresford's mother successfully asserted her claim suojure 
to the barony of La Poor. John Beresford, bom on the 14th of 
March 1738, thus inherited powerful family connexions. He 
was educated at Trinity ('ollege, Dublin, was called to the Irish 
bar, and entered the Irish parliament as member for Waterford 
in 1760. His industry, added to the influence of his family, 
procured his admission to the privy council in 1768, and his 
appointment as one of the commissioners of revenue two years 
later. In 1780 he became first commissioner of revenue, a 
position which gave him powerful influence in the Irish adminis- 
tration. lie introduced some useful reforms in the machinery 
of taxation ; and he was the author of many improvements in the 
architecture of the public buildings and streets of Dublin. Tic 
was first brought into conflict with Grattan and the popular 
party, in 1784, by his support of the proposal that the Irish 
parliament in return for the removal of restrictions on Irish 
trade should he bound to adopt the English navigation laws. 
In 1786 he was sworn a member of the English privy council, 
and the power whi('h he wi(*lded in Ireland through his numerous 
dependants and connexions grew to be so extensive that a few 
years later he was spoken of as the “ king of Ireland.” He was a 
vehement opponent of the increasing demand for relief of the 
Roman Gatholi('s ; and when it b(*came known that Lord Fitz- 
william was to succeed Lord \\ estmorland as lord lieutenant 
in 1795 for the purpose of carrying out a conciliatory policy, 
Beresford expressed strong hostility to the aj)pointment. One 
of Fitzwilliam’s first acts was to dismiss Beresford from his 
employment hut with pt'rmission to retain his entire official 
,sal.ar>' for life, and with the assurance that no other member of 
his family would he removed. Beresford immediately exerted 
all his influence with his friends in England, to whom he described 
himself as an injured and persecuted man ; ho appealed to Pitt, 
and went in person to London to lay his complaint before the 
English ministers. There is little doubt that the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam {q,v.), which was followed by siuh momentous 
consequences in the history of Ireland, was, as the vietToy himself 
believed, mainly due to Beresford’s dismissal. There had been 
a misunderstanding on the point between Pitt and Fitzwilliam. 
The laltcr, whose veracity was unimpeachable, asserted that 
previous to his coming to Ireland he had informed the prime 
minister of his intention to dismiss Beresford, and that Pitt had 
naised no objection. Pitt denied all recollection of any such 
communication, and on the contrary described the dismissal as 
“ an open breach of the most solemn promise.” ^ In a letter to 
I.ord (^arlisle, justifying his action, Fitzwilliam mentioned that 
malversation had been imputed to Beresford. Beresford sent a 
challenge to Fitzwilliam, hut the combatants were interrupted 
on the field and Fitzwilliam then made an apolog\'. 

When Lord Camden re|>laeed Fitzwilliam in the viccroyalty 
in March 1795, Beresford resumed his former position. On the 
eve of the rebellion in 1798 his letters to Lord Auckland gave an 
alarming description of the condition of Ireland, and he counselled 
strong measures of repression. When first consulted by Pitt on 
the question of the union Beresford appears to have disliked the 
idea ; but he soon became reconciled to the policy and warmly 
supported it. After the union Beresford continued to represent 
* Stanhope. Life of Pitt, ii. 301. 
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Waterford in the imperial parliament, and he remained in office 
till 1802, taking an active part in settling the financial relations 
between Ireland and Great Britain. He died near Londonderry 
on the 5th of November 1805. John Beresford was twice 
married : in 1760 to a foreign lady, Constantia Ligondcs, who 
died in 1772; and, secondly, in 1774 to Barbara Montgomery, a 
celebrated beauty who figures in Sir Joshua Reynolds's picture 
of “ The Graces.” He had large families by both marriages. 
His son, John Claudius, kept a riding school in Dublin, which 
acquired an evil reputation as the chief scene of the floggings 
by which evidence was extorted of the conspiracy wliich came 
to a head in 1798. He took a prominent part in the Irish House 
of Commons, where he unsuccessfully moved the reduction of 
the proposed Irish contribution to the imperial exche(|uer in 
the debates on the Act of Union, of which, unlike his father, he 
was to the last an ardent opponent. 

See Correspondevve oj the Right Hon. John fivresford, edited by 
W. Beresford (2 vols., London, 1H54) ; Edward Wakcfielil, .4w 
Account of Ireland {2 vols.. London. 1812) ; Earl Stanhope. Life of 
William Pitt vols., J.ondon. 18O1) ; W. E. 11. Lecky, History of 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, vols. lii., iv., v. (5 vols., London, 
1802). (ILJ.M.) 

BERESFORD, WILLIAM CARR BERESFORD, Viscount 
(17(18-1854), British general and Portuguese marshal, illegitimate 
son of the first marquess of W aterford, was born on the 2nd of 
October 1768. He entered the British army in 1785, and while 
in Nova Scotia with his regiment in the following year lost tin* 
sight of one eye by a shooting accident. He first distinguished 
himself at Toulon in 1793, receiving two years later the command 
of the 88th regiment (('onnaught Rangers). In 1799 his regiment 
was ordered to India, and a few months later Beresford left with 
Sir David Baird’s expedition for Egypt, and was phu'cd in 
command of the first brigade which led the march from Ko.sseir 
across the desert. When, on the evacuation of l^gypt in 1803, 
he returned home, his reputation was established. In 1805 he 
accompanied Sir David Baird to South Afrii'a, and was present 
at the capture of Cape Town and the surrender of the colony. 
From South Africa he was despatched to South America. He 
had little difficulty in cafituring Buenos Aires with only a couple 
of regiments. But this force was wholly insufficient to hold the 
colony. Under the leadershiji of a French hnigr<\ the chevalier 
de 'J'iriiers, the colonists attacked Beresford, and at the end of 
three days’ liard fighting he was compelled to cajiitulaie. After 
six months' imprisonment he escaped, and reached England in 
1807, and at the end of that year he w^as sent to Madeira, occupy- 
ing the island in the name of the king of Portugal. After six I 
months in Marleira as governor and commander-in-chief, during 
which he learnt Portuguese and obtained an insight into the 
Portuguese character, he w’as ordered to join .Sir Arthur 
Welh'sley’s army in Portugal. He w'us first employed as com- 
mandant in Lisbon, but accompanied Sir John Moore on the 
advance into Spain, and took a conspicuous j)art in the battle of 
Corunna (see J’eninsui.\r War). In Kebruar}’ 1809 Beresford 
was given the task of reorganizing the Portuguese army. In 
this task, by systematic weeding- out of inefficient officers and 
men, he succeeded beyond expectation. By the summer of 1810 , 
he had so far improved the moral and discipline of the force j 
that W\‘llington brigaded some of the Portuguese regiments 
with English ones, and at Busaco Portuguese and English fought 
side by side. Beresford's services in this battle were rewarded | 
by the British government with a knighthood of the Bath and ' 
by the Portuguese with a peerage. 

In the spring of 1811 Wellington was compelled to detach 1 
Beresford from the Portuguese service. I'he latter was next ; 


staff officer. Colonel (afterwards Viscount) Hardinge, ratlver than 
to Beresford s own generalship, w^as the hardly-won victory to 
be attributed. Beresford then went back to his work of 
reorganizing the Portuguese army. He was present at the 
siege of Badajoz and at the battle of Salamanca, where he was 
severely wounded (1812). In 1813 he w'a.s present at the battle 
of Vittoria, and at the battles of the Pyrenees, while at the battle 
of the Nivelle, the Nive and Orthez he commanded the British 
centre, and later he led a cori)s at the battle of Toulouse. At 
the close of the Pcnin.sular war he was created Baron Beresford 
of Albuera and Cuppoqiiin, with a pension of £2000 a year, to l>e 
continued to his two successors. 

In 1819 the revolution in l\^rtugal led to the dismissid of the 
British officers in the J^)rtuguese service. Beresford therefore 
left Portugal and placed tlie tjiiestion of the arrears of pay of his 
army before the king at Rio Janeiro. On his return the new 
Portuguese government refused t(» allow him to land, and he 
accordingly Jell for home. On arriving in England he turned 
his attention to politics, and .strongly suppcTled the duke of 
Wellington in the Hou.se of lamls. In 1823 his barony was made 
a viscounty, and when the duke of Wellington formed hi.s first 
cabinet in 1828 he gave Beresford the office of master-general 
of the ordnance. In 1830 lieresford retired from politics, and 
for some time subsecjiamtly he was occupied in a heated con- 
trovensy with William Napier, the* historian of the Peninsular 
W'ar, who had se\-erely criticised his tactics at Albuera. On this 
subject W'cllington’s opinion of Berestord is to the point. 'J'he 
diikt‘ had no illusions as to his being a great general, but he 
thought verv highly of his pow'ers of organization, and he went 
so far as to declare, during the Peninsular W-'ar, that, in the event 
of his own death, he would on this ground recommend Bcre.sford 
to succeed him. 'J'he last years of Beresford's life w'cre spent at 
Bedgebury, Kent, where he had purchased a (‘oiinlry estate, 
lie died on the 8lh of January 18^4. 

BEREZINA, a river of Russia, in the* government ol Minsk, 
forming a tributary of the Dnieper, it rises in the marshes of 
Borizov and flow's south, inclining to east, for 350 tn. (250 m. 
navigitlile), for the* most part through low-lying but well-wooded 
country. As a navigable river, and forming a fiortion c)f the 
c^nal system which unites tiie Black Sea with the Baltic, it is of 
iniportjiricc for (‘orrirncrce, but is subject to severe floods. It was 
just above Borizov that Napoleon's army forced the passage 
of th(‘ Berezina, with enormous lossi;s, on the 2()th--28lb of 
November 1812, during the retreat from Moscow. 

BEREZOV, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the government of 
I'ldiolsk, 700 m. N. of tlu’ (ity of that name, situated on three 
hills on the left bank of the So.sva, 26 m. above its mouth in the 
Ob, in (>3^' 55' N. lat. and 65" 7' K. long. It has more than once 
suffered from conflagrations for example, in 1719 and j8o8. 
iTinee Menshikov, the favourite of Peter the (Jreal anti ( atheiine 
L, died here an exile, in 1729. In 1730 his enemy and rival, 
Prince Dolgoruki, was interned here with his family ; and in 
1742 (ieneral Ostermann was sent to Berezov with his wife and 
died there in 1747. 'I'he yearly mean temperature is 25" J^'alir., 
the maximum cold being 4*7''. It has a caihedral, near which 
lie buried Mary Mcn.sliikov, once betrothed to the tsar Peter 11 ., 
and some of the i)olgorukis. 'J’here is some trade in furs, 
mammoth bones, dricrl and .salted fish. Jk»p. (1897) 1073. 

BEREZOVSK, a village* ol east Ku.ssia, in the government (if 
Perm, on th(* eastern slope of the Urals, 8 m. N.Jv of Ekaterin- 
burg. It is the centre of an important gold-mining region 
(5 m. by 2j) (if the same name. 'I'he mines have been known 
since 1747. 'J’Ih* inhabitants al.so manufacture boots, cut stone 


in seniority to (ieneral (Lord) Hill who had gone home on sick 
leave, and on him, thiTcfore, the command of Hill’s corps now | 
devolved. Unfortunately Beresford nevcT really gained the ' 
confidence of his new troops. At ( arnpo Mayor his light cavalry 
brigade got out of hand, and a regiment of dragoons was practic- 
ally annihilated. He invested Badajoz with insufficient forces, 
and on the advance of Soult he was compelled to raise the siege ' 
and offer bittle at Albuera. His personal courage was even | 
more than usually conspicuous, but to the initiative of a junior 


and carry on cabinet -making. 

BERG (Durains a former du(*hy of Germany, on 

the right liank of the Rhine, bounded N. by the duchy of ( leves, 
Iv by the r.oijntship of La Marck and the duc’hy nf Westplialia, 
and S. and W. by the bishopric of (xilogne. Its area was about 
1120 sq. m. 'I’lic (listrict wa.-^ rai.sed in 1108 to the rank of a 
countship, but did not become a duchy till 1380, after it had 
passed into the possession of the julicli family. Jn 1423 the 
duchy (jf Jiilich fell iu Adolf of Berg, and in 143? the countship 
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of Ravenshcrg was united to the duchies. The male line of the 
dukes of Jiilich-Berg-Ravensberg Ixicame extinct in 1511, and 
the duchy passed by marriage to John III. (d. 1539), duke of 
Cleves and count of La Marck, whose male line Ixtcame extinct 
with the death of John William, bishop of Munster, in 1609. 
Of the latters four sisters, the eldest (Marie Kleonore) was 
married to Albert Frederick, duke of Prussia, the second (Anna) 
to Philip Louis, count palatine of Meuburg, the third (Magdalena) 
to John, count palatine of Zweibrucken, and the fourth (Sybille) 
to Charles of Habsburg, margrave of Burgau. The question of 
the succession led to a prolonged contest, which was one of the 
causes of the Thirty Years’ War. It was settled in 1614 by a 
partition, under which Berg, with Jiilich, was assigned to the 
count palatine of Neubiirg, in whose line it remained till 1742, 
when it passed to the Sultzbach l)ranch of the house of Witlels- 
bach. On the death of Charles 1 'heodore, the last of this line, in 
1799, Jiilich and Berg fell to Maximilian Joseph of Zweibrucken 
(Maximilian 1 . of Bavaria), who ceded the duchies in iSo(> to 
Napoleon. Berg was bestowed by Napoleon, along with the 
duchy of Cleves and other possessions, on Joachim Murat, who 
bore the title of grand-duke of Berg ; and after Murat's elevation 
to the throne of Naples, it was transferred to Louis, the son of 
the king of Holland. By the congress of Vienna in 1S15 it was 
made over to Prussia. 

Seo B. Sc!ionii(‘s]i6ffr. Gfschithtc des Lier^iachm Landes (ICIluTfrld. 

Stokvis, Manuel d‘ histoU c , . vol. lii. (I^ckIch. iHoo 1803); 
and R. Gockc. Das Gro'ishetzogtum Lief^ unter J oat him Murat, 
Napolettn /"’ and I.ouis \apoUon, i,S'o 6 - jS/j ((‘ologne, 1877). 

BERGAMASK, or Bkroomask (from the town of Bergamri in 
North Italy), a clumsy rustic dance (cl. Shakespeare, Midsununer 
Night's Dream, v. 360) copied from the natives of Bergamo, 
reputed to he very awkward in their manners. 

BERGAMO (unc. liergomunt), a city and episcopal see of 
Lombardy, Italy, capital of the province of Bergamo, situated 
at the foot of the AIp.s, at the junction of the Brembo and Scrio, 
33I in. N.K, of Milan by rail, and 26 m. direct, i^>p. (1901) 
town, 25,425; comuiune, 40,8(11. The town consists of two 
distinct |)arts, the older ( itta Alta, upon a hill 1200 ft. above 
sea-le\'cl, strongly fortified f)v the Venetians, and the new town 
(('itta Bassa) below, the two being connected by a funicular 
milway. 'I'he most inlcre-slihg building of the fonner is the fine 
Romancsf|iie church of .S. Maria Maggiorc, founded in 1137 and 
completed in 1355, with a baro(|ue interior and some interesting 
works of art. Adjoining it to the north is the (appella C'olleoni, 
with a richly sculptured polychrome lavacle, and a modernized 
interior, containing the fine tombs of Bartolommeo Colh*oni 
(r. 1400-1475), a native of Bergamo, and his daughter Medea. 
The work was executed m 1470 147(1 by Giovanni Antonio 
Amadeo, who Wiis also employed at the ( erlo.sa di Pavia. The 
market-place (now Piazza Cjaril)al(h) contains the (iolhic Palazzo 
\>cchio or Broletto ; close by arc the cathedral (1614) and a 
small baptistery of 1340, rebuilt in 1898. I’he lower town 
contains an important pictiire-gallerv, consisting of three collec- 
tions of works of north Italian masters, one of which was 
bequeathed in 1801 liy the artcritii' Giovanni Morelli. Bergamo 
has fine modern buildings and numerous silk and cotton factories. 

It also has a considerable cattle market, though its yearly Ficra 
di S. Alessandro (the patron saint) has lo.st some of its importance. 
Railways radiate from it to Lecco, Ponte della Selva, llsmale 
(for Mon/.a or Seregno), Treviglio (on the main line from Milan 
to Verona and Venice) and (via Rovato) to Brescia, and steam 
tramways to 'rrcx iglio, Sarnico and Sonciuo. 

I'he ancient Bergomuni was the centre of the tribe of the 
Grobii ,* it became, after their subjection to Rome, a Roman 
municipality with a consiflcnible territory, and after its destruc- 
tion by Attila, became the capital of a Lombard duchy. From 
12(14 to 1428 it was under Milan, but then became Venetian, and 
remained .so until 1797. Remains of the Roman city are not 
visible above ground, hut various discoveries made are recorded 
hv (i. Mantovani in Sot. Scav., 1890. 2^. (T. .As.) 

BERGAMOT* OIL OF, an es.sential oil obtained from the rind j 
of the fruit of the Citrus her garni a. The liergamot is a small : 


tree with leaves and flowers like the bitter orange, and a round 
fruit nearly 3 in. in diameter, having a thin lemon-yellow smooth 
rind. The tree is cultivated in southern Calabria, whence the 
entire supply of bergamot oil is drawn. Machinery is mostly 
u.sed to express the oil from the fruit, which is gathered in 
November and December. The oil, which on standing deposits 
a stearoptene, bergamot camphor or bergaptene, is a limpid 
greenish-yellow fluid of a specific gravity of 0*882 to o*886, and 
its powerful hut pleasant odour is mainly due to the presence of 
Hnaiyl acetate, or bergamiol, which can be artificially prepared 
by heating linalol with acetic anhydride. 'I’he chief use of 
Ixirgamot oil is in perfumery. The word apparently is derived 
from the Italian town Bergamo. I'fie name Bergamot, for a 
variety of pear, is an entirely different word, supposed to be a 
corruption of the Turkish beg-armtidi ( — prince's pear; cf. 
Gcr. F iirstenbiru). 

BERGEDORF.a town of (iermany,in the territory of Hamburg, 
on the river Bille, 10 m. by rail K. by S. from the city. Pop. 
(1900) 23,728. It produces vegetables and fruit for the Hamburg 
markets, and carries on tanning, glass manufacture, brewing 
and brick-making. It received (‘ivic rights in 1275, belonged to 
Liilwck and Hamburg conjointly from 1420 to 1808, and in the 
latter year was purcha.scd by Hamburg. "J'he surrounding dis- 
trict, exceptionally fertile marshland, is known as Die Vicrlande, 
being divided into four parishes, whence the name is derived. 

BERGEN, a city and seaport of Norway, forming a separate 
county {ami)y on the west coast, in lat. Go' 23' N. (about that of 
the Shetland Islands). Pop. (iqoo) 72,179. It lies at the head 
of the broad By fjord, and partly on a roc'ky promontory (Nord- 
naes) hetwcicn the fine harbour (Vaagen) and the Puddefjord. 
Its situation is very Ixiautiful, the moist climate (mean annual 
rainfall, 74 in.) fostering on the .steep surrounding hills a vegeta- 
tion unusually luxuriant for the latitude. Behind the town lie 
the greater and lesser Lungegaard l^akes, so that the site is in 
effect a peninsula. The harbour is crowded with picturesque 
timbcr-ship.s and fishing-smacks, and is bordered by (piays. 
The prin(‘ipal street is Strandgaden, on the Nordnaes, parallel 
with the harbour, ('omrnunicaling inland with the ton* or market- 
place, which fronts the harbour anfl contains the fish and fruit 
market. The portion of the city on the mainland rises in an 
amphitheatre. The houses, of wood or stucco, are painted in 
warm reds and yellows. On the banks of th(' le.s.ser Lungegaard 
Lake is the small town park, and above the gn‘atcr lake the 
pleasant Nygaards park, with an aquarium adjoining. Among 
the princiiial buildings arc the cathedral (rebuilt in the ibth 
century), and several other churches, among which the Mariac 
Kirke with its Romanesque nave is the earliest ; a hospital, 
diocesan college, naval academy, school of design and a theatre. 
An observatory and biological station arc maintained. The 
museums arc of great interest. 'I'he Vcstlanclske fisfuTv and 
industrial museum also contains a picture gallery, and exhibition 
of the Bergen Art Union {Kmistforening). The Bergen nui.seuni 
contiuns antiquities and a natural history eollei'tion. The 
Ilanseatie museum is housed in a carctiilly-preserved gnard, or 
store-house and offices of the Hanseatic I-eague of (ierman 
merchants, who inhabited the (ierman quarter ('I ydskenbrvggen) 
and were established here in great strength from 1445 to 1558 
(when the Norwegians btjgan to find their prescnie irksome), 
and brought much prosperity to the city in that period. The 
Bergenhus and Fredriksberg forts defend tht‘ north and south 
entries of the harbour respectively. 'I'he first was originally 
built in the 13th cen(ur\' by King Haakon Haakonsson, and 
subsequently enlarged ; an(l still bears marks of an Kngdish 
attack when a Dutch fleet was driven to shelter here in 1665. 
Near it are remains of another old fort, the Sverresborg. Electric 
trams ply in the principal streets. 

Bergen is the birthplace of the poets Ludvig Holbcrg (1684- 
1754) and Johan Wclhaven (1807-1873), of Johan Dahl the 
painter (1788-1857), of Ole Bull (1810-1880) and Edvard Grieg 
the musicians. There arc statues to Holherg and Bull, and also 
to Christie, president of the Storthing (parliament) in i8iq and 
1818. 
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Bergen ranks first of the Norwegian ship-owning centres, 
having risen to this position from fifth in 1879. The trade, 
however, is exceeded hy that of Christiania. The staple export 
trade is in fish and their products ; other exports are 
butter, copper ore and hides. The principal imports arc coal, 
machinery, salt, grain and provisions. The manufactures are. 
not extensive, but the preparation of fish products, shipbuilding, 
weaving and distillery, with manufactures of paper, pottery, 
tobacco and ropes are carried on. Bergen is an important centre 
of the extensive tourist traffic of Norway. Regular steamers 
serve the port from Hull and Newcastle (about 40 hours), from 
Hamburg, and from all the Norwegian coast towns. Many 
local steamers penetrate the fjords, touching at every village and 
gaard. Bergen is the nearest port to the famous Marcianger 
Fjord, and is the starting- point of a remarkable railway which 
runs through many tunnels and fine scenery towards Vossc- 
vangen or Voss. In 1896 a beginnir^g was made with the con- 
tinuation of this line through the mountains to connect with 
(Christiania. In the first 50 in. from Voss the line ascends 4080 ft., 
passing through a tunnel 5796 )'ds. long. 

Bergen (formerly Bjdrgvin) was ioiinded by King Olaf 
Kyrre in j 070- 1075, rajiidly grew to importance, the 
Uyfjord becoming the seen** ('f several important engage- 
ments in the civil wars of sub.sc(|uent centuries. The famous 
Hansa merchants maintained a failing position here till 1764. 
Thci town suffered frequently from fire, as in 1702 aivl 185^, 
and the broad open sjiaees {Ahneunnt^e) wliieh interrupt 
the streets are intended as a safeguard against the spread of 
flames. 

See Y. Nielsen. licrarii jra die ald^te ttdci ludtil uuhdeii (Clinstiania, 
T.S77) ; 11. jager, I'tve^en r/g Hergensei m: (i{<TgeM, i88g). 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, a town in the province of North Brabant, 
Holland, situated on both sides of the small river Zoom, near 
its confluence with the Fast Scheldt, 38J m. hv rail K. by N. of 
Flushing. It is eonnected by slciun tramway with Antwerp 
(20 m. S.) and witli the islands of Tliolen and j)niveiand to the 
norlh-wesl. l*op. (i()Oo) 13,063. 'J 1 ie houses are well Iniih, the 
marktit-plaees and s(|Uivres handsome and sjiacious. It fxisscsses 
a port and an arsenal, and contains a fine tow'n hall, with portraits 
of the ancient margraves of hergen-oj)-Zoom, a Latin .school, 
and an academy ol design and architect ure. 'Hie remains of 
the old castle of the margraves have been converted into liarraeks. 
The lower is still standing and is remarkable for its inen*ase in 
size as it n.scs, which causes it to rock in a strong wind. 'I'he 
church conljiins a monument to Lord Edward llniee, killed in a 
duel with Sir Edward Saekville, afterwards earl <»i Oorsel, in 
1613. There are numerous lii(*-works and potteries of fine ware ; 
and a eonsidtjrable trade is earrie/l on in am liovies and oystcTs 
caught in the Scheldt. A large sugar-beet industry has also 
sprung up here in modern times. 

Hergen-op-Zooin is a verv old town, but little is known of its 
early liislory beyond the fact that it Avas taken hy the Normans 
in 880. In the i3lh eenliiry it bec'ame the seat of ('ounl (lerhard 
ol We.semael, who surrounded it with walls and built a raslle, 
by the end of the i5lh century it had beeeftne one of the most 
prosperous towns of Holland, on account of its fislu^ries anrl its 
cloth-trade. In 1576 the town joined the rnited Netherlands, 
and was shortly afterwards fortified. In 1588 il was siH-eesstnUv 
defended against the duke of Farina by an English and Dutch 
garrison commanded by ('olonel Morgan, and in 1605 il was 
.suddenly albieked by Du Terail. In 1622 the Spaniards, under 
Spinola, made another attempt to take the toxsn, but were 
forced to abandon the enterprise after a siege of ten weeks and 
the loss of J200 men. Towards the end of tlie 171I1 (cntiirv llie 
forlifkations were greatly strengthened by (’oelioorn, and in 
1725 they were further extendcfl. In 1747, however, the town 
was taken by the French, under Marshal Ldw'endahl, who 
surprised il l^y means of a subterranean ])as.sage. Restored at 
the end of the war, it was again taken by the French uncler 
Fichegru in 1795. The JCnglish, under Sir 'I'homas (Iraham, 
afterwards Lord i.ynedoch, in March 1814 made an attempt to 
take it by a roup de matrix but were driven back with great loss 


by the French, who surrendered the place, how’cver, by the 
treaty of peace in the following May. 

Ihc lordship of Bergen-o]:)-Zoom appears, after the definite 
union of the J.ovv Countries with the Empire in 924, ns an 
hereditary fief of the Empire, and the succession of its lord.s mav 
be traced from Henry (1098 1125), who also held Bredn. Tn 
1533 il was raised to a margraxiuie bv the emperor Charles 
and was held by various famili(‘s until* in 1799 it passed, through 
the Suitzbach branch of the Wittelsbarhs, to the royal house of 
Bavaria, hy whom it was renounced in favour of die Batavian 
re[)ublic in 1801. 

BERGERAC, a town of soiith-weslern I'Vance, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of 1 )ordogne, on tln‘ right hank 
of the Dordogne, 60 m. J^:. of Bordeaux on the railway to Cahors. 
Pop. (1906) town, 10,545 ; commune, 15.623. The river is 
nmdered na\'igal)li‘ by a large dam and cro.ss(*d hy a fine bridge 
which leads to the suburb of La Madeleine. Apart Ironi a few 
old houses in the older (jiiarler hy the river, the town contains 
no monuments of antitjuarian interest, 'rhere is a handsome 
modern church built in the middle of tlie i()th century. Bergerac 
is the .s(‘at of a sub-prefect and has Irilnmals of first inslanee 
and of (‘omnieree ami a eoinmuiiid college. Wine of fine (juality 
is growm in the district and is the eliief source of the eonuueree 
of the toun. which is mainly carried on with lahoiirne and 
Bordeaux. There is trade in grain, truffles, ehi‘s1nuts. lirandy 
and in the salmon of the Dordogne. 'Die town has fle»iir-mills, 
iron-works, tanneries, distilleries ami nursery-garden-, and it 
has maniifaetnrcs of casks and of vinegar. There ar(‘ (jiiarries 
of millstone in the vicinity. In the lOth century liergerae was a 
very flourishing and pojmlous jilaee*, hut most of its inhabitants 
having embraced (‘alvinism it siifTered greatly during the 
r(‘ligioiis wars and by the re\'oealion of the edict of Nantes (1685). 
It was in 1577 tiu* seem* of tlu‘ signing of tlie sixth peace between 
the (alholies and Protestants. Its fortifications and citadel 
were demolished hy T.ouis XIII in jt)2i. 

BERGHAUS. HEINRICH (1797 iH8|\ Gennan geographer, 
was born at Kleve on tlie 3rd of May 1797. He was trained a.s a 
siirvevur, and after volunteering for ai’tive service utider (lenera! 
'JaiKiizien in 1813, joined the staff of the Frussian trigono- 
metrical survey in i8r6. He carried on a geographical school at 
Potsdam in company with Tlcnrich Lange, August Petennann, 
and others, and long held the professorship of apjilied mathe- 
matics at tl •* Baiiakadcmie. Ihil he is most lamous in connexion 
w'ith his c artographical work. His greatest uehic'vemenl was the 
Physihalisehn’ Ailas (Gotha, 1838 i8.}S), in which work, as in 
Olliers, his iiejihew JIkk.mann Bkkcjiiaus (1828 1S90) was 
associated with him. Tie had also a share in the* re-issne of the 
great Stielcr llniidallas (originally jirodneed by Adolf Slielcr in 
1817-1823), and in tin* production ol other atlases. His written 
W(jrks were numerous and important, iiiehiding Ai/yimeiur 
Ld/ider- itud V olkerkumlc (Stutlgarl, 1837 1840), (hinidnsa dvr 
(tcoy^r alpine iu jiinj Jiurhrrtt (Berlin, 1842), D/r ]'olh\ r dr's Krdhalls 
(Lei])/ig, j8|5- 1847), Was man von drr l.rdc ur/s'i (Ferli;', 1856- 
1860), ami various large works «'i) Gcimaiiv. Jn c8()3 he pub- 
lished Ih'irfurr/fKrl mil A/examIrr ye// Ilnmholdl (l.eipzig). He 
died at Stettin on llic i7tli of lu'hniar) 1884. 

BERGK, THEODOR (1812 iS8j). Gt'rman pln'lologisl, was 
born at Leipzig on the 22nd of Mav 1812. After studying at the 
university of his native town, when- In profiled bv the inslrue 
tion of G. Jb*rmann,he was appointrd in 1835 to the le.rluresliij) 
in l.atin at tlie orphan scIkjoI at Halle. Alter holding j/osls 
at Neustrelifz, Berlin and Ca-^.el, he suc.ceeded (1842) K. E. 
Hermanu as professf/r of classical liK.ctme at Marburg. Jii 
1852 he went to En-iburg, and in 1857 returned to Ifallc . fn 
1868 he resigned his professorshi|>. ami .setlk'd down to stiid'v and 
literary work in llonn. He* died c»n the 2C)tli of July 1881, at 
Kagalzin .Switzerland, wlnie he had gone for the bemfli of his 
hc*:dlh. BcTgk's literary ac'tivity w'as vctv f'nal, I>ul his reputa- 
tion mainlv n-^ts iij>on his work in conm xioi* with t ireck literature 
aiicl the Greek lyric poets. His l*m‘tat‘ l.y<ui (irani (1843, 51)1 
ed. 3900, N’c.), and Crterhisfht J.fftrjatur}^i .yAiichtc (1872 1887, 
eompleled by (L Hinrichs and R. f'c-ppmuller) are standard 
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works. He also edited Anacreon (1834), the fragments of 
Aristophanes (1840), Aristophanes (3rd ed., 1872), Sophocles (2nd 
ed., 1868), a lyric anthology (4th ed., 1890). Among his other 
works may be mentioned : Augusii Rerum a se gestarum Index 
(1873); Inschrijten romischer Schleudergeschosse (1876); Zur 
Gesrhichte und Topographic der Rheinlande in romischer Zeii 
(1882) ; Beiirdge zur rbmischen Chronologic (1884). 

llis Kleine philologische Schriften have been edited by I\;ppmiiner 
(1884™ 1886), and contain, in addition to a com^iletc list of his writings, 
a sketch of hir. life. See Sandys, Hist, of Class Schol. iii. 146 (i<>o8). 

BERGLER, STEPHAN, German classical scholar, was b<»rn 
about 1680 at Kronstadt in Transylvania. The date of his death 
is uncertain. After studying at Leipzig, he went to Amsterdam, 
where he edited Homer and the Onomaslicon of Julius J^ollux 
for Wetzstein the publisher. Subsequently, at Hamburg, he 
assisted the great bibliographer J. A. Fabricius in the production 
of his Bibliotheca Gracca and his edition of Sextus Empiricus. 
He finally found a permanent post in Bucharest as secretary to 
the prince of Walachia, Alexander Mavrocordato, whose work 
llcpt Tiuv KfiOtiKitvTMv (De Offictis) he had })rcviously translated 
for Fritzsch, the Leipzig bookseller, by whom he had been 
employed as proof-reader and literary hack, Tn the prince’s 
library Berglcr discovered the introduction and the first three 
chapters of JCusebius’s Demonstratio Evangelica. He died in 
Bucharest, and was buried at his patron’s expense. According 
to another account, Bergler, finding himself without means, 
drifted to ('onstantinople, where he came to an untow'ard end 
{c. 1740). He is said to have become a convert to Islam ; this 
report was probably a mistake for the undisputed fact that he 
embraced Roman Catholicism. Bergler led a wild and irregular 
life, and ofTended his friends and made many enemies by his 
dissipated habits and cynical disposition. In addition to writing 
numerous articles for the Leipzig Aria Rrudilorum, Bergler 
edited the editio ])rincef)s of the Byzantine historiographer 
Genesius (1733), and the letters of Alciphron (1715), in which 
seventy-five hitherto unpublished letters were for the first time 
included. 

BERGMAN, TORBERN OLOF (1735-1784), Swedish chemist 
and naturalist, was born at Katrineberg, Vestcrgotland, Sweden, 
on the 20th of March 1735. At the age of seve nteen he entered 
the university of Upsala. His father wished him to read either 
law or divinity, while he himself was anxious to study mathe- 
matics and natural science ; in the eiTort to please both himself 
and his father he overworked himself and injured his health. 
During a period of enforced abstinence from study, he amused 
himself wdth field botany and entomology, to siu li good purpose 
that he was able to send L.innaeus specimens of several new kinds 
of insects, and in 1756 he succeeded in proving that, contrary to 
the opinion of that naturalist, Coccu.s- aifnaticus was really the 
ovum of a kind of leech. In 175S, having returned to Upsala, 
he graduated there, and soon afterwards bt‘gan to teach mathe- 
matics and physics at the university, publishing papers on the 
rainbow, the aurora, the pyroelectric phenomena of tourmaline, 
&:c. In 1767 Johann (h)ttschalck Wallerius (1709-1785) having 
resigned tlie chair of chemistry and mineralogy, Bergman deter- 
mined to become a candidate, though he had paid no particular 
attention to chemistry. .\s evidence of his atUiinincnts he 
produced a memoir on the manufacture of alum, but his pre- 
tension.s were strongly opposed, and it was only through the 
intlucnce. of Gustavus IIL. then crown prince and chancellor 
of the university, that he gained the appointment, which he 
held till the end of his life. ITe died at Medt*vi on Lake Vetter 
on the 8th of July 1784. Berginan’s most important chemical 
paper is his Essay on Eltrtivc Attractions (1775), study of 
chemical atfinity. In methoils of chemical analysis, both by the 
blowpipe and in the wet way, he effected many improvements, 
and he made considerable contributions to mineralogical and 
geological chemistr)*, and to crystallography. He also made 
observations of the tiansit of Venus in 1761, und published a 
Physical Description of the Earth in 1766. 

His works wciv coUrctrd ami pnntcsl in 6 vols, us Opustula 
Phvsua rt Chemira in 1770 1790, and weiv translated into French. 
German and Englisli. 


BERGSCHRUND (Ger. Bergy mountain ; Schrundy cleft or 
crevice), a gaping crack in the upper part of a snowfield or 
glacier, near the rock wall, caused by the glacier moving bodily 
away from the mountain-side as the mass settles downwards. 
The crack is roughly parallel to the rock-face of the upper edge 
of the glacier basin, and extends downwards to the solid rode 
beneath the glacier where at the bottom of this huge crevasse 
there are blocks of ice, and large pieces of rock torn off 
by the lower portion of the glacier from the rock wall and 
floor. 

BERGUES, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Nord, at the junction of the canal of the Colmc with canals to 
Dunkirk and Fumes (in Belgium), 5 m. S.S.E. of Dunkirk by 
rail. Pop. (1906) 4499. The town has a belfry, the finest in 
French Flanders, dating from the middle of the i6th century 
and restored in the 19th century. The church of St Martin is 
a brick building of the 17th century in the Gothic style with a 
modern fayadc. The town hall, dating from the latter half of 
the i()th century, contains a municipal library and an interesting 
collection of pictures. The industries of the town include 
brewing and malting, and the manufacture of brushes and 
oil. 

BERHAMPUR, a town of British India, the headquarters 
of Murshidabad district, in Bengal, situated on the left bank of 
the river Bhagirathi, 5 rn. below Murshidabad city. Pop. (1901) 
24,397. Berhampur was fixed upon after the battle of Plassey 
as the site of the chief military sUition for Bengal ; and a huge 
square of brick barracks was erected in 1 767, at a cost of ^300,000. 
Here was committed the first overt act ol the mutiny, on the 
25th of February 1857. No troops are now stationed here, and 
the barracks ha\'e been utilized fr>r a jail, a lunatic asylum and 
other civic buildings. A college, founded by government in 
1853, was made over in 1888 to a local committee, being mainly 
supported by the munificence of the rani Svarnamayi. In 
the municipality of Berhampur is included the remnant of 
the once important, but now utterly decayed city of ('ossim- 
Ixizar (^. 7 '.). 

BERHAMPUR, a town of I British India, in the presidency of 
Madras. Pop. (1901) 25,729. It is the headquarters of Ganjam 
district, and is situated about 9 m. from the sea. It is a station 
on the luisl C'ofist railway, which connc'cts (alculta with 
Madras. Berhampur had a military cantonment, sometimes 
distinguished as Baupur, containing a wing of a native regiment ; 
but the troops have been transferred elsewhere. 'Fhcre is sonic 
w'caving of silk cloth, and export trade in sugar. 'I'he college, 
originally founded by government, is now maintained by the 
raja of Kallikota. Silk-weaving and sugar-manufacture are 
carried on. 

BERI-BERI, a tropical disease of the greatest antiquity, and 
known t(» the ('hinese from an extremely remote period. It 
gradually dropped out of sight of European practice, until an 
epidemic in Brazil in 1863, and the opening up of Jaf)an, where 
it prevailed extensively, and the investigations into the disease 
in Borneo, brought it again into notice. The researches of 
Scheube and Biilz m Japan, anti of Pekelharing and Winkler 
in the Dutch Indies, led to its description as a form of peripheral 
neuritis (see also Neitropatiiology). The geographical di.s- 
tribution of beri-beri is between 45® N. and 35" S. It occurs in 
Japan, Korea and on the Chinese coast south of Shanghai ; in 
Manila, Tongking, Cochin (Lina, Burma, Singapore, Malacca, 
Java and the neighbouring islands ; also in ('ey Ion, Mauritius, 
Madagascar and the east coast of Africa. In the Western 
hemisphere it is found in (\iba, Panama, N'cnezuela and South 
America. It has been carried in ships to Australia and to 
England. Sir P. Manson ha.s “knowm it originate in the port of 
London in the crews of ships which had been in harbour for 
several months,” and he suggests that when peripheral neuritis 
occurs in epidemic form it i.s probably beri-bcric. 

The cause is believed by many authorities to be an infective 
agent of a parasitic nature, but attempts to identif)- it have not 
been entirely successful. It is “ not obviously ctmimunicable 
from person to person ” (Manson), but may lie ('arried from 
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place to place. It clings to particular localities^ buildings and 
ships, in which it has a great tendency to occur ; for instance, 
it is apt to break out again and again on certain vessels trading 
to the East. It haunts low-lying districts along the coast, and 
the banks of rivers. Moisture and high temperature are required 
to develop its activity, which is further favoured I^y bad ven- 
tilation, overcrowding and underfeeding. Another strongly 
supported hypothesis is that it is caused by unwholesome diet. 
The experience of the Japanese navy points strongly in this 
direction. Beri-beri was constantly prevalent among the sailors 
until 1884, when the dietary was changed. A striking and pro- 
gressive diminution at once set inland continued until the disease 
wholly disappeared. Major Ronald Ross suggested that beri- 
beri was really arsenical poisoning. A natural surmise is that 
it is due to some fungoid growth affecting grain, such as rice, 
maize or some other food stuff commonly used in the localities 
where beri-beri is prevalent, and among sailors. The conditions 
under which their food is kept on board certain ships might 
explain the tendency of the disease to haunt particular vessels. 
Dr Charles Hose is the principal advocate of this theory. Having 
had much experience of beri-beri in Sarawak, he associates it 
with the eating of mouldy rice, a germ in the fungus constitut- 
ing the poison. But Dr Hose’s views as to rice have l)ecn strongly 
opposed by Dr Hamilton Wright and others. 

The most susceptible age is from 15 to 40. (Children under 
35 and persons over 50 or bo are rarely atUicked. Men arc more 
liable than women. Race has no influence. Previous attacks 
powerfully predispose. 

The symptoms are mainly those of peripheral neuritis with 
special im})lication of the* jflirenic and the pneumogastric 
nerves. There is usually a premonitory stage, in which the 
patient is languid, easily tired, depressed, and complains of 
numbness, stiffness and cramps in the legs ; the ankles are 
oedematous and the faee is puffy. After this, pronounced 
symptoms set in rapidly, the patient suddenly loses power 
in the logs and is hardly able to walk or stanrl ; this paresis is 
accompanied by partial anaesthesia, and by burning or tingling 
sensations in the feet, legs and arms ; the finger-tips are numb, 
the ctilf musi'les tenrler. 'I'hi'sc symptoms increase ; the oedema 
becomes general, the paralwsis more marked ; breathlessness 
and palpitation come on in paroxysms : the urine is greatly 
diminished. There is no fever, unless it is of an incidental char- 
acter, and no brain symptoms arise. The patient may remain 
in this condition for several days or weeks, when the symptoms 
begin to subside. On the disayipearance of the oedema the 
muscles of the leg are found to be atrophied. Recovery is very 
slow, but appears to be certain when once begun. When death 
occurs it is usually from syncope through over-distension of the ! 
heart. The mortality varies greatly, from 2 to 50 % of the cases. \ 
'fhe disease is said to be extremely fatal among the Malays. 
After death there is found to be serious infiltration into all the 
tissues, and often haemorrhages into the muscles and nerves, but 
the most important lesion is degeneration of the peripheral 
nerves. The cerebrospinal centres are not affected, and the 
degeneration of the nerve-fibres is more marked the farther they 
arc from the point of origin. The implication of the phrenic 
and pneumogastric nerves, and of the cardiac plexus, accounts 
for the breathlessness, palpitation and heart failure ; that of 
the vaso-motor system for the oedema and diminution of urine, 
and that of the spinal nerves for the loss of power, the impair- 
ment and perversion of sensation. According as these nerves 
are variously affected the symptoms will be modified, some 
being more prominent in one case and some in another. 

Acthohities.- Scf Sir Patrick Manson, Tropical Diseases (new 
fd.. 1007) ; for a critical discussion of the subj<rcl. see The Times of 
28th Octobt'r ick» 3 ; a full biblionrapliy is given by Manson 111 
Allbutl and Rollt•^»lon^s System <»/ Medtfive {1007). 

BERING (Behking), VITUS (1680-1741), Danish navigator, 
was born in 1680 at Horsens. In 1703 he entered the Russian 
navy, and served in the Swedish war. A series of explorations 
of the north coast of Asia, the outcome of a far-reaching plan 
devised by Peter the Great, led up to Bering’s first voyage to 
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Kamchatka. Jn 1725, under the auspices of the Russian govern- 
ment, he went overland to Okhotsk, crossed to Kamchatka, and 
built the ship “ Gabriel.” In her he pushed northward in 1728, 
until he could no longer observe any extension of tlie land to the 
north, or its appearance to the east. In the following year he 
made an abortive search for land eastward, and in 1730 returned 
to St Petersburg. He was subsequently commissioned to a 
further expedition, and in 1740 established the settlement of 
Petropavlosk in Kamchatka ; and built two vessels, the “ St 
Peter and St Paul, ’ in which in 1741 he led an expedition 
towards America. A storm separatctl the ships, but Bering 
sighted the southern coast of Alaska, and a lauding was made at 
Kayak Island or in the vicinity. Bering was forced by adverse 
conditions to return quickly, and discovered some of the Aleutian 
Islands on his way back. He was aftlicteil with scurvy, and 
became too ill to command his ships, which were at last driven 
to refuge on an uninhabited island in the south-west ol Bering 
Sea, where Bering himself and many of his comptiny died. This 
island bears his name. Bering died on the xgth of December 
1741. It was long before the value of his work was recognized ; 
but Captain Cook was able to prove his accuracy as an observer. 

See (i. F. Muller, Summlunf* russischcr Ceschu htnn, vt>l. in. (St 
Petersburg, 1758) ; P. l-iuiridsen, Bering (»g dv Russiske Opdagd- 
sesrejser (Copcniiageu, 1885). 

BERING ISLAND, SEA and STRAIT. These take their 
name from tlie explorer Vitus Bering. 'J'lie island (also called 
Avatclm), which was the scene of his death, lies in the south- 
western part of the sea, off the coast of Kamchatka, being one 
of the ('ommander or Komandor group, belonging to Russia. 



It is ()t) in. long and 28 m. in extreme breadth : the ar(*a is 615 
sq. in. The extreme elevation is about 300 ft. 'I’he smaller 
('upper Island lies near, 'i'hc islands are treeless, and the climate 
is severe, but there is a pojailation of alwiiit (>50. Bering Sea is 
the northward continuation ol thi; J\icifi(' f)c(‘an, from which 
it i.s di*marcated by the long chain of the Aleutian Islands. It 
is bounded on the east by Alaska, and on the west l)y the Siberian 
and Kamchatkan coast. Its area is estimated at 870,000 sq. m. 
in the north and east it has numerous islands (St I^wrence, 
St Matthew, Nunivak and the Pribiloff group) and is .shallow ; 
in the south-west it reaches dejilhs over 2000 fathoms. The 
.seal-fisheries are important (see Bekino Sea Artutraiion). 
The sea is connected with the Arctic Ocean northward by Bering 
Strait, at the narrowc'st part of which East ('ape (Deshnev) in 
Asia approaches within alioiit 56 m. of Cajie Prince ol Wales on 
the American shore. Nrjrlh and soiitli of lhe.se points the coasts 
on both sides rajiidly diverge-. 'J'hcy are steep and rocky, and 
con.sideralily indented. The extreme diqith (d the strait 
approaches 50 fathoms, and it contains tw'o small islands known 
as the Diomede Islands. I’hese graniu.* doriKiS, Lo king a harbour, 
lie about a mile apart, and the Iwaindary line between the 
}K)ssessions of Russia and the United Slates passes between them 
They are ot:i:upicd by a small tribe ol about 80 Eskimo, who have 
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from early times plied the trade of middlemen between Asia and 
America. They call the western island Nunarbook and the 
eastern Ignalook. Haze and fogs greatly prevail in the strait, 
which is never free of ice. 

The earliest names associated with the exploration of Bering 
Strait are those of Russians seeking to extend their trading 
facilities. Isai Ignatiev made a voyage eastward from the 
Kolyma river in 1646, and Simon Dezhnev in 1648 followed 
his route and prolonged it, rounding the East or Dezhnev Cape, 
and entering the strait. The post of Anadyrsk was founded on 
the river Anadyr, and overland communications were gradually 
opened up. A Russian named Popov first learnt a rumour of the 
existence of islands east of Cape Dezhnev, and of the proximity 
of America, and presently there followed the explorations of 
Vitus Bering. In 1731 the navigator Michael Clvosdev was 
driven by storm from a point north of (ape Dezhnev to within 
sight of the Alaskan <()ast, which he followed for tw'o days. 
Under Bering on his last voyage (17.^1) was ('ommander (Chirikov 
of the “ St I^iul," and after being separated from his leader 
during foggy weather this ofiTicer reached the Alaskan coast and 
explored a ('onsiderable stretch of it. Lieutenant Waxel and 
William Steller, a naturalist, left at the head of Bering's parly 
after his death, by their rescan*hes laid the foundation of the 
important fur trade of these w'aters. The Aleutian Islands 
gradually became known in the pursuit of this trade, through 
Michael Novidiskov (1745) and his successors, anrl it was not 
until ( ajitain James Cook, working from the south, explored 
the sea and strait in 1778 that the tide of discover)^ set farther 
northward. 

BERING SEA ARBITRATION, 'fhe important fishery 
dispute between Cireat Britain and the United States, which 
was closed by this arbitration, arose in the following circum- 
stances. 

In the year 1867 the United States government had purchased 
from Russia all her territorial rights in Alaska and the adjacent 
islaiifls. The boundary between the two powers, as laid down 
by the treaty for pun'hase, was a line drawn from the middle of 
Bering Strait south-west to a point midway between tl»c 
Aleutian and Komandorski Islands dividing Bering Sea into two 
jiartb, of which the larger was on the Ameru'an sicle of this line. 
This ])ortion included the Pribiloff Islands, which are the prin- 
ci[)al breeding-grounds of the seals frequenting those seas. By 
certain acts of congress, jiassed between 1868 and 1873, the 
killing of seals was prohibited upon the islands of the Pribiloff 
group and in “ the waters adjacent thereto ” except upon certain 
specified conditions. No definition of the meaning of the words 
“ adjacent waters ” was given in the act. In 1870 the exclusive 
rights of killing seals upon these islands was leased by the United 
States to the Alaska C'onunenial ('ornpany, upon conditions 
limiting the numbers to be taken aimuallN , and otherwise pro- 
viding for their protection. As early as 1S72 the operations of 
foreign sealers attracted the attention of the Ignited States 
government, but finv precautions then taken seem to have been 
directed against the eapture of seals on their way through the 
jiassages between the Aleutian Islands, and no claim to juris- 
diction beyond the three-mile limit appears to have been pul 
forward, (hi the T2th of March 1S81, however, the acting 
secretary of the United Stales treasur\ , in answer to a letter 
asking for an interpretation of the words “ waters adjacent 
ther(‘io " in the acts t)f 18(18 and 1873, staled that all the waters 
east of the boundary line were considered to be within the waters 
of Alaska territoin'. In March 1886 this letter was communi- 
cated to the San Fraiu'isc'o customs by Mr Daniel Manning, 
secretary of the treasury, for publication. In the same summer 
three sealers, the *' ('arolcna," “ Onward ” and 

“ Thornton,^ were captured by an American revenue cutter 
60 ni. from land. They wore condemned by the district 
indge on the cxjiress ground that they hud been scaling within 
the limits of Alaska territory. Diplomatic representations 
followed, and an order for release was issued, but in 1887 furtlier 
ciqitures were made an(i were judicially supported upon the same 
grounds. The respective positions taken up by the two govern- 
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ments in the controversy which ensued may be thus indicated. 
The United States claimed as a matter of right an exclusive 
jurisdiction over the sealing industry in Bering Sea ; they also 
contended that the protection of the fur seal was, upon grounds 
both of morality and interest, an international duty, and should 
be secured by international arrangement. The British govern- 
ment repudiated the claim of right, but were willing to negotiate 
upon the question of international regulation. Between 1887 
and 1890 negotiations were carried on between Russia, Great 
Britain and the United States with a view to a joint convention. 
Unfortunately the parties were unable to agree as to the prin- 
ciples upon which regulation should be based. The negotiations 
were wrecked upon the question of pelagic scaling. 'I’he only 
seal nurseries were upon the Pribiloff Islands, which l^elonged 
to the United States, and the Komandorski group, which be- 
longed to Russia. Consequently to prohibit pelagic scaling 
would have been to exclude Canada from the industr>’. The 
United Stales, nevertheless, insisted that such proliibition was 
indi.spensable on the grounds — (i) that pelagic sealing involved 
the destruction of breeding stock, because it was practically im- 
possible to distinguish between the male and female seal when 
in the. water ; (2) that it was unnecessarily wasteful, inasmuch 
as a large proportion of the seals so killed were lost. On the other 
hand, it was contended by Great Britain that in all known cases 
the extermination of seals had been the result of operations upon 
land, aiifl had never been caus(.‘d by sealing exclusively pelagic. 
'I'he negotiations came to nothing, and the United States fell 
back upon their claim of right. In June 1890 it was reported 
that certain American revenue cutters had been ordered to 
proceed to Bering Sea. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador at Washington, having failed to obtain an assurance 
that British vessels would not be interfered with, laid a formal 
protest before the United States government. 

Thereupon followed a diplomatic controversy, in the course 
of which the United Stales developed the contentions which 
were afterwards laid before the tribunal of arbitration. 'I'he 
claim that Bering Sea was mare clausum was abandoned, hut it 
was a.s.scrted that Ru.ssia had formerly exercised therein rights 
of exclusive jurisdiction which had passed to the United Stales, 
and they relied inter alia upon the ukase of 1821, by which foreign 
vessels had been forbidden to approach within 100 Italian ruili'.s 
of the coasts of Russian America. Jt was jiuintcd out by Great 
Britain that this ukase luul been the subject of protest both by 
(ireat Britain and the United Stales, and that by treaties similar 
in their terms, made bt'tween Russia and each of the y 3 rolesting 
powers, Russia had agreed that their subjects should not he 
troubled or molested in navigating or fishing in any part of the 
Pacific Ocean, 'fhe American answer was tliat the Pacific Ocean 
did not include Bering S(‘a. They also claimed an interest in 
the fur seals, involving the right to protect them outside the 
Ihrce-inile limit. In August 1890 Lord Salisbury proposed that 
tlie (jueslion at issue should be submitted to arbitration. This 
was ultimately assented to liy the sccrettiry of state, James 
Gillespie Blaine, on the understanding that certain specific 
points, which he indicated, should be laid before the arbitrators. 
On the 29th of February 1892 a definitive treaty was signed at 
Washington. Each power was to name two arbitrators, and 
the president of the French Republic, the king of Italy, the king 
of Norway and Sweden were each to name one. 'fhe jioints 
submitted were as follows: — (i) What exclusive jurisdiction 
in the sea now known as Bering Sea, and what exclusive rights 
in the seal fisheries therein, did Russia assert and exercise prior to 
and up to the time of the cession of Alaska to the United States } 
(2) How far were her claims of jurisdiction as to the seal fisheries 
recognized and conceded by Great Britain ? (3) Was the body 
of water now known as llering Sea included in the phrase 
“ Pacific Ocean," as used in the treaty of 1825 between Cireat 
Britain and Russia, and what rights, if any, in Bering Sea were 
held exclusively exercised by Russia after the .said treaty ? 
(4) Did not all the rights of Russia as to jurisdiction and as to 
the seal fisheries in Bering Sea east of the water boundar\\ in the 
treaty between the United States and Russia of the 30th of 
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March 1867, pass unimpaired to the United States under that 
treaty ? (5) Had the United States any and what right of pro- 
tection over, or property in, the fur seals frequenting the islands 
of Bering Sea when such seals are found outside the three-mile 
limit ? In the event of a determination in favour of Great 
Britain the arbitrators were to determine what concurrent 
regulations were necessar)’^ for the preservation of the seals, 
and a joint commission was to be appointed by the two powers 
to assist them in the investigation of the facts of seal life. The 
question of damages was reserved for further discussion, but 
either party was to be at liberty to submit any question of fact 
to the arbitrators, and to ask for a finding thereon. I'he tribunal 
was to sit at Paris. The treaty was approved by the Senate 
on the 29th of March 1892, and ratified by the president on the 
22nd of April. 

The United States appointed as arbitrator Mr John H. Harlan, 
a justice of the Supreme Court, and Mr John T. Morgan, a 
member of the Senate. The British arbitrators were Lord 
Ilannen and Sir John 'I'liompson. 'J'hc neutral arbitrators were 
the baron de Courcel, the marquis Visconti Vcnosla, and Mr 
Gregers Gram, appointed respectively by the president of the 
French Republic, the king of Italy, and the king of Norway and 
Sweden. The sittings of the tribunal began in February and 
ended in August 1893. The main interest of the proceedings 
lies in the second of the two claims put forward on behalf of the 
United States. This claim cannot easily be stated in language 
of precision ; it is indicated rather than formulated in the last 
of the five points specially submitted by the treaty. But its 
general character may be gathered from the arguments addressed 
to the tribunal. 1 1 was suggested that the seals had some of the 
characteristics of the domestic animals, and could tlierefore be 
the subjec t of something in the nature of a right of property. 
They were so fur amenable to human control that it was possible 
to take their increase without destroying the stock. Scaling 
upon land was legitimate sealing ; the United States being the 
owners of the land, the industry was a trust vested in them for 
the benefit of mankind. On the other hand, pelagic sealing, 
being a method of promiscuous slaughter, was illegitimate ; it 
was contra bonns mores and analogous to piracy. Consequently 
the United States claimed a right to restrain such practices, 
both as proprietors of the seals and as proprietors and trustees 
of the legitimate industry. It is obvious that such a right was 
a novelty liitherto unrecognized by any system of law. Mr [. (\ 
Carter, therefore, us counsel for the United States, submitted 
a theory of international jurisj)rudence which was equally novel. 
He argued that the determination of the tribunal must be 
grounded upon “ the principles of right,” that “ by the rule or 
principle of right was meant a m<}rul rule dictated by the general 
standard of justice upon which civilized nations are agreed, that 
this international standard of justice is but another name for 
international law, that the particular recognized rules were but 
cases of the application of a more general rule, anfl that where 
the particular rulers were silent the general rule applied.” The 
practical result of giving effect to this contention would be that 
an international tribunal could make new law and apply it 
retrospecti\’ely. Mr Carter’s contention was successfully com- 
bated by Sir Charles Russell, the leading counsel for Great 
Britiiin. 

The award, which was signed and published on the I5lh of 
August 1803, was in favour of (ireat BriUiin on all points. The 
(]uestion of damages, which had been reserved, was ultimately 
settled by a mixed commission appointed by the two powers in 
F'ebruar)' 1896, the total amount awarded to the British .sealers 
being $473,151.26. (M II. r.) 

BERIOT, CHARLES AUGUSTE DE (1802-1870), Belgian 
violinist and composer. Although not definitely a pupil of 
Viotti or Baillot he was much influenced by both. He was very 
successful in his concert tours, and held appointments at the 
courts of Belgium and France. From 1843 to 1852 he was violin 
professor at the Brussels conservatoire. Then his eyesight began 
to fail, and in 1858 he became blind. His compositions are still 
often played, and are good, clean displays of technique. 


BERJAf a town of southern Spain, in the province of Almeria ; 
on the south-eastern slope of the Sierra de Gddor, 10 m. N.K. of 
Adra by road. Pop. (1900) 13,234. Despite the lack of a rail- 
way Berja has a considerable trade, l^cad is obtained among 
the moimtain.s, and the more sheltered viilley.s produce grain, 
wine, oil, fruit and esparto grass. 1'hcse, with the paper, linen 
and cotton goods manufactured locally in small quantities, are 
exported from Adra. 

BERKA,a town and watering-place of Cjermany,in the grand- 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar. on the llm and the Weimar- Kranichf eld 
railway, 8 m. S. of Weimar. Pop. 2300. It has sulphur baths, 
which are lai^ely frequented in Uic summer. Berka wa.s once 
celelirated for its Cistercian nunnery, founded in 1251. Two 
m. down tlie llm is the curious castle of Burgfarth, partly 
hewn out of the solid rock. 

BERKELEY, the name of an ancient Knglish family remark- 
able for its long tenure of the feudal castle built l)y the water 
of Severn upon the lands from which the family takes its name. 
It traces an undoubted descent from Robert (d. 1170) son of 
Harding, Old pedigree-makers from the J4lh century onward 
have made of Harding a younger son of a king of Denmark and 
a C(»mpanion of the Conqueror, while modern historians tLs.sert 
his identity with one Harding who, altlumgh an Kngli.sh thaiu', 
is recorded by Domesday Book in 10S6 as a great landowner in 
Somerset. 'Uhis Harding the thane was son of l^lnod (»r Alnod, 
who is recognized as l^aclnoth the Staller, .slain in beating off 
the sons of Harold when they attaeked his county. But if Hard- 
ing the Berkeley ancestor be the Harding nho, as the qiiei*n’s 
butler, witnesses King Edward's Waltham charter of io()2, his 
dates seem strangely apart from those of Robert his son, dead 
a hundreil and eight t ears later. Of Robert litz Harding we 
know that he was a Bristol man whose wealth and importance 
were probably increased by the trade ol the port. A partisan 
of Henry, son of the empress, that prince bclore his accession 
to the throne granted him, by his charter at Bristol in the earlier 
half of 1153, the (ilmicestershire manor of Bitton, and a hundred 
librates of land in the* manor of Berkeley, Henry agreeing to 
strengthen the castle ol IhTkeley, which was evidently already 
in Robert’s hands. Jn his rhymed chronicle Robert of Glou- 
cester tells how — 

“A lK»urg(*is at Bristowe Kohert Harding 
Vor gret tresour and ni lu sse - so wi'l was mid tlie king 
That he gal him and is eirs the nolde liarome 
Th.ii .so rahe is of Jh rkele mid al tlie seignoi H ." 

l.atcr in the same year the duke of Normandy granted to Robert 
fitz Harding Berkeley manor and the appurtenant district called 
“ P>erkcliiihernesse,” to hold in fee by the service of one knight 
or at a rent of 100 s. Being at Berkeley, the duke conlirmed 
to Robert a grant of Bedminster made by Robert, earl of 
(Gloucester, and in the first year of hi.s reign us king of England 
he confirmed his own earlier grant of the Berkeley manor. About 
this lime Robert, who had foundeil St Augustine's Jhiory in 
Bristol, gave to the Black (Canons there the five churches in 
Berkeley ami Berkeley Herness. Jn their jiriory church he was 
buried in 1170, Berkeley deseending to his son and heir Maurice. 

Berkeley liad already given a surname to an earlier iumily 
.sprung from Roger, its Jlomesday tenant, whose descendants 
seem to have been ousted by the jiartisan of the Angevin. But 
if there had been a feud between the lamilies it w'as ended by a 
double alliance, a covenant having been made at Bristol about 
November 1153 in the presume* of Henry, duke ol Normandy, 
whereby Maurice, son ol Robert fitz Harding, was to marry the 
daughter of Roger of Berkeley Roger’s own son Rog<*r marrying 
the daughter of Robert. In his c(*rtificate of ij66 Koheit tells 
the king that, although he owes the service of fi\e knights for 
Berkeley, Roger of Berkeley still holds certain lands of the 
honour for which he docs no service to Robert. 'J’hi.s elder line 
of Berkeley survived for more than two centuries on their lands 
of Dursley and (Gubberley, but after his father's <Uath Maurice, 
srm of Robert, is styled Maurice of Berkeley. Robert of Berkeley, 
the elde.st son of Maurice, paid in 1190 the vast sum of £1000 
for livery of his great inheritance, but, rising with the relx-llious 
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barons against King John, his castle was taken into the king's 
hands. Seizin, however, was granted in 1220 to Thomas his 
brother and heir, but the estate was again forfeit in the next 
generation for a new defection, although the wind of the royal 
displeasure was tempered by the fact that Isabel de Creoun, 
wife of Maurice, lord of Berkeley, was the king’s near kins- 
woman. Thomas, son of Maurice, was allowed to succeed his 
father in the lands, and, having a writ (rf summons to parlia- 
ment in T295, is reckoned the first hereditary baron of the 
line. 

Even in the age of chivalry the lords of Berkeley were notable 
\varriors. Thomas, who as a lad liad ridden on the barons’ 
side at Evesham, followed the king’s wars for half a century of 
his long life, flying his banner at Ealkirk and at Bannockburn, 
in which fight he was taken by the Scots. His seal of arms is 
among those attached to the famous letter of remonstrance 
addressed by the barons of England to Pope Boniface Vlll. 
Maurice, his son, joined the confederation against the two 
Despensers, and lay in prison at Wallingford until Ins death in 
1326, the queen’s party gaining the upper hand too late to release 
him. But as the? f(ije(*n passed by Berkeley on her way to seize 
Bristol, she gave back the castle, which had been kept hy the 
younger Despenser, to 1’homas, the prisoner’s heir, who, with 
Sir John Mautravers, soon received in his Jiold the deposed king 
brouglit thither secretly. The chroniclers agree that 'I’homas 
of Berkeley had no part in the murder of the king, whom he 
treated kindly. 1 1 was when 'Hiomas was away from the castle that 
Mautravers and Ciournay made an end of their charge. Through 
the providence of this 'J’homas the Ikirkelcy estates wen* savcfl 
to the male line of his house, a fine levied in the twenty-third 
year of Edward III. so settling them. 'I'homas of Berkeley 
fought at (Vc^y and (’alais, bringing six knights and thiriy-iwo 
squires to the siege in Jiis train, with thirty mounted arc-hers 
and two hundred men on foot. His .son and heir-apparent, 
Maurice of Berkel(»y, was the hero of a misadventure recorded 
by Froi.s.sart, who tells how a young ICnglish knight, displaying 
his lianner for the first time on the day of Poitiers, rode after 
a flying Picard sijuirc, by whom he was grievously wounded 
and held to ransom. Froissart errs in describing this knight 
as 'I’homas, lord of Berkeley, for the covenant made in 1360 
for the release of Maurice is still among the Berkeley muniments, 
the ransom being stated at £1080. 

Being by his mother a neplicw of Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, the paramour of Queen Isabel, Maurice Berkeley married 
IClizabeth, daughter of Hugh J)e.spenscr, the younger of 
Kdw’ard Il.'s favourites and the intruder in Berkeley Castle. 
With his son and heir Thomas of Berkeley, one of the com- 
missioners of j)arliament for the deposing of Richard 11 . and 
a warden of the VWlsh marches who harried Owen of (Jlendower, 
the direct male line of Robert fitz Harding failed, and but for 
the settlement of the estates Berkeley would have passed from 
the family. On this Thomas’s death in 1417 Elizabeth, his 
daughter and heir, and her husband, Richard Beauchain}), 
earl of Warwick, the famous traveller, statesman and jousler, 
seized Berkeley (astle. Earl and ('ountess only withdrew after 
James Berkeley, the nephew and heir male, had liver>^ of his 
lands by the purchased aid of Humphrey of (Boucester, But 
the Beauchamps returned more than once to \'ain attacks on 
the stout walls of Berkeley, and a quarrel of two generations 
ended with the pitched battle of Nibley Oreen. Fought between 
the retainers of William, Lord Berkeley, son of James, and 
those who followed 'I'homas 'Falbot, Viscount Lisle, grandson 
of the illustrious Talliol and great-grandson of the countess of 
Warwick, this was the lu.st private battle on English ground 
between two feudal lords. Young Lisle tvas shot under the 
beaver by an arrow, and the feud ended with his death, all 
claims of his widow being settled with an annuity of £100. Bitter 
as was the long (|iuirrel. it kept the Berkeleys from casting their 
interest into the Wars of the Roses, in which most of their 
fellows the ancient baronage sank and disappeared. 

'The victorious Lord Berkeley, whose children died young, was 
on ill terms with his next brother, and made havoc of the great 


Berkeley estates by grants to the Crown and the royal house, 
for which he was rewarded with certain empty titles. Edward 
IV. gave him a viscount’s patent in 1481, and Richard HI. 
created him earl of Nottingham in 1483. His complacence 
extending to the new dynasty, Henry Vll. made him earl marslial 
in 1485 and marquess of Berkeley in 1487. For this last patent 
he, by a settlement following a recovery suffered, gave the king 
and his heirs male Berkeley Castle and all that remained to him 
of his ancestors’ lands, enjoying for his two remaining years a 
bare life interest. At his death in 1491 the king took possession, 
bringing his queen with him on a visit to Berkeley. 

Here follows a curious chapter of the history of the Berkeley 
peerage. When Thomas, Lord Berkeley, died in 1417, it might 
have been presumed that his dignity would descend to his heir, 
the countess of Warwick. Nevertheless, his nephew and heir 
male was summoned as a baron from 1421, apparently by reason 
of his tenure of the castle and its lands. When the marquess of 
Berkeley was dead without surviving issue, the castle having 
pas.se(l to the crown, Maurice, the brother and heir, had no 
summons. Yet this Maurice’s son, another Maurice, had a 
summons as a baron, although not “ with the room in the 
parliament chamber that the lords of Berkeley had of old time.” 
The old precedence was restored when Thomas, brother and heir 
of this baron, was summoned. This I'homas, who had a com- 
mand at Floddcn, held his ancestors’ castle as cunsUibie for 
the king. A final remainder under the marquess’s settlement 
brought back castle and lands on the failure in J553 of the heirs 
male of the bodv of Henry Vll., and Henry, Ja)rd Berkeley, had 
sptTial livery of them in his mim>rity. \ et although seized of 
the castle he took a Jr)vver scat in the parliarner)t house tlian did 
his grandfather who was not so seized, being given place after 
Abergavenny, Audlcy and Strange. 

By these things we may see that peerage law in old ti/ne 
rested upon the pleasure of the sovereign and upon no aseiTtaincd 
and unvarying custom. Of the power behind that pleasure this 
licnrv, Lord llerla^lev, had one sharp reminder, lie was, like 
most of his line, a keen sportsman, and, returning to Berkeley 
to find that a royal visit had made great slaughter among his 
deer, he .showed his resentment l)> disi)arking Berkeley Park. 
Thereat Queen IClizaheth sent him a warning in round Tudor 
fashion. Let him beware, she wrote, fur the earl of l.eicesler 
coveted the castle by tl)c Si‘V(‘rn. 

At the Restoration, (ieorge. Lord Berkeley, who had been one 
of the commissioners to invite ('luirles Il.’s return from the 
Hague, petitioned for a liigher jdace in ])arlianient, claiming a 
barony by right of tenure before 1295, but his claim was silenced 
by his advancement on September ii, 1679, to be viscount of 
IHirsley and earl of Berkeley. James, the 3rd earl, an active 
sea captain who was all but lost in company with Sir (loudesley 
Shovel, became knight of the (barter and lord high admiral and 
commander-in-chief in the Cliannel, he and his house being loyal 
supporters of the Hanoverian dynasty. 

The last and most curious chapter of the history of the Berkeley 
honours was opened by l^'rederick Augustus, the 5lh earl of 
Berkeley (1745-1810). This peer married at J.amheth, on the 
1 6th of May 1796, one Mary ( ole, the daughter of a small 
tradesman at Wotton-iinder-Edge, with whom he had already 
lived for several years, several children having been born to them. 
In order to legitimatize the issue born before tlie marriage, the 
earl in 1801 made declaration of an earlier marriage contracted 
privately at Berkeley in 1785. On his death in 18 ii the validity 
of this alleged marriage was tested by the committee of privileges 
of the House of lairds, and it was shown without doubt that thiC 
evidence for it, a piarish register entry, was a forgery. 

Under the will of his father. Colonel William Berkeley, the 
eldest illegitimate son, had the castle and estates, and on the 
failure of his claim to the earldom he demanded a writ of summons 
as a haron by reason of his tenure of the castle. No judgment 
was given in the matter, the king in council having declared in 
1669 that baronies by tenure were “ not in being and .so not fit 
to be revived.” But ('olonel Berkeley’s political influence 
afterwards procured him (1831) a peerage as Lord Segrave of 
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Berkeley, and ten years later an earldom with the title of Fitz- 
hardinge. He died without issue in 1857. His brother, Sir 
Maurice Fitzhardingc Berkeley, who succeeded to Berkeley 
under the terms of the 5th earl’s will, revived the claims, and 
was likewise given a new barony (1861) as Lord Fitzhardinge, 
a title in which he was succeeded by two of his sons, the 3rd 
baron (b. 1830) being in 1909 owner of the Berkeley and Cranford 
estates. The earldom of Berkeley was never assumed by the 
eldest legitimate son of the 5th earl, and was in 1909 enjoyed by 
Randal Thomas More ton Berkeley, 8 th carl, grandson of admiral 
Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, second son of the 4th carl. In 
1893 Mrs Milman (d. 1899), daughter and heir of Thomas Moreton 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 6th earl de jure, was declared by letters 
patent under the great seal to have succeeded to the ancient 
barony of Berkeley created by the writ of 1421 ; and she was 
succeeded by her daughter. 

Many branches have been thrown out by this family during 
its many centuries of existence. Of these the most important 
descended from Maurice of Berkeley, the baron wdio died in 1 
Wallingford hold in 1326. His second son Maurice was ancestor 
of the licrkeleys of Stoke Giffard, whose descendant, Norborne 
Berkeley, claimed the barony of Botctcairt and had a summons 
in 1764, dying wdtliout issue in 1770. Sir Maurice Berkeley of 
Bruton, a cfidel of Stoke GilTard, was forefather of the Viscounts 
Fitzhardinge, the Lords Berkeley of Stratton (1658-1773) and 
the earls of Falmouth, all extinct, the Berkeleys of Stratton 
bequeathing their great London cstnte, including Berkeley 
S(|uare and Stratton Street, to the main lint*, lidward B(*rkeley 
of Bvllc in Somerset, head of a cadet line of tin* Bruton family. 


new principle which is to revolutionize speculati\'e science. 
There is no sign of any intimate knowledge of ancient or scholastic 
thought ; to the doctrines of Spinoza, Leil)nitz, Malebrunche, 
Norris, the attitude is one of indifference or lack of appreciation, 
but the influence of Descartes and specially of Locke is evident 
throughout. The new principle (nowhere 'in the Cotmnon Place 
Book explicitly stated) may be expresseil in the proposition that 
no existence is conceivable— and therefore possible -which is 
not cither conscious spirit or the ideas (i.e. objects) of which such 
spirit is c<mscious. In the language of a later period this principle 
may be expressed as the absolute synthesis of subject and object ; 
no object exists apart from Mind. Mind is. therefore, prior both 
in thought and in existence, if for the moment we assume the 
popular distinction. Berkeley thus diverted philosophy from its 
beaten track of discnission as to the meaning of matter, substance, 
j cause, and preferred to ask first whether these have any signifi- 
; cance apart from the conscious spirit. In the pursuit of this 
i inquiry he rashly in\a(lerl other departments of science, and 
much of the Common IHacv Book is occupied with a polemic, as 
vigorous as it is ignorant, against the fundamental concc|)tions 
of the infinitesimal calculus. 

Jn 1707 Berkeley published tw'o short mathematical tracts; 
in 1709, in his AVze Theory of Vision, he applied his new prin- 
ciple for the first time, and in the following year stated it fully 
in the Principles of Jltimnn Knowledge. In these w'orks he 
attacked the existing theories of externality which to the iin- 
philosophical mind is [>roved by visual evidence. He nuiintaincr! 
1 that visual consciousn(‘ss is merely a system of arbitrary signs 
which symbolize for us (‘ertain actual or possible tactual experi- 


married Philippa Speke, whoso mother was Joan, daughter of 
Sir John Portnian of Orchard Portman, baronet. His grand.soii 
William, on succe(‘ding to the Orchard Portnian and Bryanston 
estates, took the additional name of Poitman, and from him 
(‘ome tlieMscounts Portman of Bryanston (1S73). l"rom James, 
Lord Berkeley, who died in 1463, desc'cnded Rowland Berkeley, 
a clothier of Worcester, who bought the estates of Spetchley. 
Rowland’s second son, Sir Robert Berkeley, the king’s bench 
jnstii'e who supported tlu* imposition of sliip-money, was anc'estor 
of the Berkeleys of Spetchley, now the only branch of the house 
among untitled squires. 

See John Smyth's Lives of the Berkclcvs, compiled i. 1O18, cditctl 
hv Sir Joliii Maclean (1883-1885); J. H. Round’s introduction 
to the Soniersr't Domesday, V.C.H. series; Cl. K. ('(okavne)’*; 
Complete Peera}>e \ jeayes’s DeSiViptive Catalogue of the Chartcis 
ami Mumments at lierkelev Castle (i8i>2) ; THdiomiry of Satunial 
Ihoonxphv ; Transoi tious of Bristol and Clour ester shire Arehaeolof’it al 
Society, 3 vols., xiii., xlv., et passim ; The Bed Book of the /'veheejuet , 
(’lironicles of Roger of Wcrulo\<T, Matthew I’aris, A<lam ol Miiri 
muth, Robert of Gloucester, Henry ol Huntingdon, Ac. (Rolls 
Series) ; British Museum Tharters, tVe, ((). Ba.) 

BERKELEY, GEORGE (1685-1753), Irish bishop and philo- 
sopher, the eldest son of William Berk(*Iey (an officer of customs 
who had, it seems, come to Ireland in tlic suite of I^ord Berkeley 
of Stratton, lord lieutenant, 1670 1672, to whom he was related), 
was born on the 12th of March 1685, in a cottage near Dy.sert 


encc —in other words a purely conventional language. 

'I'lie contents of the visual and the tactual consciousness 
liave no element in eonimon. 'I’he visible and visual signs are 
d(*finitely connected with tactual experiences, and the assoi'ia- 
tion between them, which has grown up in our minds through 
cu.stoiTi or habit, re?»ts upon, or is gnarantcc'd by, I he constant 
conjunction of the two by the will of tlie Universal Mind. But 
this .synthesis is not lirought forward prominently by Berkeley. 
It was evident that a similar analysis might have been applie»l 
to tactual consciousness which does not give externality in its 
tleejiest significance any more than tlu* x isual ; but with d('- 
liberale j>ur})ose Berkeley at first drew out only one side of hi; 
argument. Jn the Principles oj Human Knowledf’c, externality 
in its ultima le sense as independence* of all mind is considiTcd. 

I Matter, as an abstract, unf>erceived substance or cau.se, is shown 
1 to In* impossible, an unreal conception ; true substance is 
I affirmed to be conscious spirit, true causality the free activity of 
1 such a spirit, while physical sul)stantiaUty and ('ausalitv are 
[ held to be merely arbitrary, though constant, relations iuneaig 
I phenomena connected subjectively by suggestion or association, 
1 objectively in the Univensal Mind. In ultimate analysis, then, 
nature is conscious experi(*ncc, and forms the sign or symbol 
of a divine, uni\(*rsal iiitelligence and will. 

In 17 II Berkeley delivered his Discourse on Passive Ohedience, 
in which he deduces moral rules from thi* intention ol God to 


(!astle, 'J’homastown, Ireland. He passed from the sehool at j promote the general happiness, thus working out a theological 
Kilkenny to Trinity (College, Dublin (1700), where, owing to the j utilitarianism, which may lie compareil with the later exposi- 
peculiar subtlety of his mind and his determination to accept no ! tions (»f Austin and J. S. Mill. From 1707 he had been engaged 
doctrine on the evidence of authority nr convention, he left the ' as college tutor ; in 1712 he jiaifl a short visit to I'.ngland, and 
beaten track of study and was regarded by some as a dunce, by in April 1713 he was jiresentcfl by Swift at court. Ilis abilities, 
others as a genius. During his career at Dublin the works of his courtesy and his ujiright charai'lcr made him a universal 
Descartes and Newton were superseding the older text-books, favourite. VVliilc in London he published his Dialogues (1713). 
and the doctrines of Locke’s Essay were eagerly discu.ssed. 'Fhus a more popular exposition (»f his new theory ; for exquisite! 
he “ entered on an atmosphere which was beginning to be facility of style these are among the finc'-t Dhilejsophical writings 
charged with the elements of reaction against triiditional in the linglish language. In November lu* became chajiluin to 
scholasticism in physics and in metaphysics ” (A. C. Fraser). Lord Peterborough, whom la* accompanitjd on the <’oni incut, 
He became a fellow in 1707. His interest in philosophy led him returning in August 1714. He travelled again in 1715 1720 as 
to take a prominent share in the foundation of a society for tutor to the only .son of Dr St George Ashe (?/058 1 7 iS, bishop 
discussing the new doctrines, and is further shown by his Common successively of (loyne, ('lugher and I Jerry). In 1721, during the 
Place Book, one of the most valuable autobiographical records disturbed state of social relations (‘onsequent on the Inirsting of 
in existence, w’hich throws much light on the growth of his ideas, the South vSea bubble, he publisher! an Essay tmvards preventing 
and enables us to understand the significance of his early writings, the Ruin oj Great Britain, which shows the intense interest he 
We find here the consciousness of creative thought focused in a took in prac tical affairs, in th(! saint year he relurnitd to 
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Ireland as chaplain to the duke of Grafton^ and was made 
divinity lecturer and university preacher. In 1722 he was 
appointed to the deanery of Dromore, a post which seems to 
have entailed no duties-, as we find him holding the offices of 
Hebrew lecturer and' senior proctor at the university. The 
following year Mfes Vanhomrigh, Swift’s Vanessa, left liim half 
her property. It would appear that he had only met her once 
at dinner. In 1724 he was nominated to the rich deanery of 
Derry, but had hardly been appointed before he was using ever)’' 
effort to resign it in order to devote himself to his scheme of 
founding a college in the Bermudas, and extending its l)enefits 
to the Americans. With infinite exertion he succeeded in obtain- 
ing from government a promise of £20,000, and after four years 
spent in preparation, sailed in September 1728, accompanied 
by some'friends and by his wife, daughter of Judge Forster, whom 
he had married in the preceding month. Three years of quiet 
retirement and study were spent in Rhode Island, but it gradu- 
ally became apparent that government would never hand over 
tlie promised grant, and Berkeley was compelled to give up his 
cherished plan. Soon after his return he published the fruits of 
his studies in Alciphron^or the Minute 1733), a finely 

written work in the form of dialogue, critically examining the 
various forms of free-thinking in the age, and bringing forward 
in antithesis to them his own theorv', which shows all nature to 
be the language of Clod. In 1734 he was raised to the bishopric 
of Cloyne. The same year, in his Analyst, he attacked the higher 
mathematics as leading to frecthinking ; this involved him in 
a hot controversy. I’lie Querist, a practical w(jrk in the form 
of questions on what would now be called social or economical 
philosophy, appeared in three parts, 1735, 1736, 1737. In 1744 
was published the Sins, partly ocaisioncd by the controversy 
as to the efficacy of tar-water in cases of smalJ-pox, but rising 
far al)ove the circumstance from which it took its rise, and 
revealing hidden depths in the Berkeleian metaphysics. In 
1751 his eldest son died, and in 1752 he removed with his family 
to Oxford for the sake of his son George, wlio wa.s studying 
there. He died suddenly in the midst of his family on the 
T4th of January 1753, was buried in (Christ C.'hurch, Oxford. 

In the nhilosophi(‘s of Descartes and Tocke a large share of atten- 
tion had been diiected to the idea of mailer, which was held to be 
the abstract, u 11 perceived background ol real experience, and was 
.siippusiHl to give rise to tjur kleas of external things through its 
action on the sentient mind. Kimwletlgc being limited to the ideas 
produced could never extend to the unperceived m.itter, or substaiu e, 
or cause which produced them, and it In'came Ji problem for s]>e(-ii- 
lativo science to determine the grounds for the very beliei m its 
existence. Philosophy seemed about to end in scepticism or in 
iiialeruibsiii. Now Berkeley put this whole jjrobleni in a new light 
by pointing out a preliminary question, Belore wi- deduce results 
from such abstract i<Ieas as cause, substance, matter, we must ask 
wliat in reality do these mean -what is the actual content of con- 
sciousness which coi responds to these words? Do not all these 
itieas, wlien held to represent sometliing whicli exists absolutely 
apart from all knowK*dge of it. involve a con tra<be lion ? Inputting 
this question, not less Ihiui in answering it. consists Berkeley’s 
originality as a philosopher. The essence of the answer is that the 
universe is inconceivable apart Iroiii mind —that existence, lus such, 
denotes conscious spirits and the objects of consciousness. Mailer 
and external things, in so far as they an* thought to liave an exist- 
ence beyond the circle of consciousness, are impossible, inconceiv- 
able. Hxternal things are things known t<) us in immediate per- 
cept urn. To this conclusion lierkelcy seems, m the first place, to 
have been led by tlie tram of rcHection that naturally conducts to 
snl»p*rtive or egoistic ide.dism. It is imptjssilde to "overstep tiu* 
limits of self-consciousness : whatever words 1 use. whatever 
notions I have, must refer to jiid find their int-aning in tacts of con- 
sciousness. Hut tins is l)y no means the whole or even the principal 
part of Beikeley’s phihisopliy ; it is esst*iitially a theory ol causality, 
and tliis is brought out gradually under the pressure of difhcuities 
m the tirgiir’ solution of the early problem. I'o merely subjective 
idoahsni.rfiiwise percents dilier Irom i<U*as of imagination in degree, 
not m kind; lioih belong to the indi\idnal mind. To Berkeley, 
however, the clitleK'nce is fundamental ; sense ideas are not due to 
our own activity ; they must theretore be produced ))y some other 
will -by'' tha 'divine intelligence. Sense experience is thus the con- 
stant action upon our minds of supnnnc active intellect, and is not 
the coiiSi*quciice of dead inert matter. It might appear, therefore, 
that sensible things had an objective existence in Uic nuud of God ; 
that an idea so soon as it passes out of our con.sciousness passes into 
that of Goil. This Is an interpn'tation, frequently and not without 


some justice, put upon Berkeley’s own expression. But it is not a 
sati.sfactory account of his theory. Berkeley is compelled to see that 
an immediate perception is not a thing, and that what we consider 
permanent or substantial i.s not a sensation but a group of qualities, 
which in ultimate analysis means sensations either immediately felt 
or such as our experionce has taught us would be felt in conjunction 
with these. Our oelicf in the reality of a thing may therefore be said 
to mean assurance that tliis asswiation in our minds between actual 
and possible sen-sations is somehow guaranteed. Further, Berkeley’s 
own theory would never permit him to speak of possible sensations, 
meaning by that the ideas of sensations called up to our minds by 
present experience. He could never have held that these afforded 
any explanation of the permanent existence of real objects. His 
theory is quite di-stinct from this, which really amounts to nothing 
more than subjective idealism. External things arc produced by 
the will of the divine intelligence ; they are caused, and caused in a 
regular order ; there exists in the divine mind archetypes, of which 
sense experience may be said to be the realization in our finite minds. 
Our belief in the permanence of something which corresponds to the 
association in our minds ol actual and possible sen.sations means 
belief in the orderliness of nature ; and that is merely assuruticc that 
the universe is jiervaded and regulated by mind. Physical science 
is occupieil in endeavouring to decipher the divine ideas which find 
realization in our limited expericnci*. in trying to inteipret the divine 
language of which natural tilings are the words and letters, and in 
.striving to bring human conceptions into harmony with the divine 
thoughts. Instead, theretore, of fate or necessity, or matter, or the 
unknown, a living, active mind is looked upon as the centre and 
spring of tlu* universe, and tliis is the essence ol the Berkelcinn 
metajihvsics. 

The deeper aspects ot Berkeley’s new thought have been almost 
ui)iver.sally neglected or misuiulerstood. Ol his spiritual empiri- 
cism one side cmly has been accepted by later thinkers, and looked 
upon as the whole. 'l‘hc siibji-ctive mechanism of association which 
with Berkeley is but part of the true explanation, anti is dependent 
on the ob|c*ctive realization m the divine mind, has been received 
as m ilsell a satist.ictory theory. Sunt Cogitationes has been regarded 
by thinkers who profess themsi-lves Berkeleians as the one 
proposition warranted by consciousness ; the empiricism of his philo- 
sophy has been eagerly welcometl, wliile the spiritual intuition, 
without which the whole is to B(‘rkeley meaningless, has been cast 
aside. For this he is himsell in no small measure tt> blame. The 
d<*eper spiritual inluition, present from the first, was only brought 
into clear relief in order to meet rlithculties in tin* (‘arlier stateinehts, 
and the extension of the intuition itself lieyond the limits of our 
own consciousness, which comjiletely removes his position Iroiti 
mere subjectivism, rests on loundalions uncritically assunu*il, and 
at first sight irreconcilable with certain positions of his system. 
The necessity and universality of the judgments of causality and 
siilislantialily an* tak(‘n for granted ; and there is no investigation 
of the ])lacc held by tlussc notions in the mental const it iition. 'J'he 
rclatiuii licdween the divine mind and finite intelligence, at first 
llumglit as that of agent and n*cij)ieiit, is complicated and obscure 
when till* necessity for explaining the permanence of real things 
comes forward. The divine archetypes, according to which sensible 
e.xperieiice is regulated and in which it finds its real objectivity, are 
different in kind from mere sense ideas, and the question then arises 
whether in these w'c have not again tlie “ things as they are,” which 
J?erkeley at first so contemjituously dismissed. lie leaves it un- 
deieniiint'tl whether or not our knowledge ol sense things, which is 
never entirely ])resentative, involves some reference to this objective 
course of nature or thimght of the divine mind. And if so, what 
is the natun* of the notions necessarily inqilicd in the simplest know- 
ledge of a thing, as distinct from mere sense leehng ? That in know • 
ing objects certain thoughts are implied wdiicfi are not presentations 
or their copies is at times dimly seen by Berkeley himself : but he 
was content to propound a question with regard to thost* notions, and 
to look upon them as merely Locke’s ideas of relation. Such ideas 
of relation are in truth the stumbling-block in Ltxike's philosophy, 
ami Iterkeley’s emjiiricism is equally far from accounting for them. 

With all these defects, how(*ver, Berkeley's new conception marks 
a distinct stage ot progress in human thought. His true place in 
the history of speculation may be .seen from the simple observation 
that the difficulties or obscurities m his scheme are really the points 
on which later philosiqihy lias turned. He once for all lifted the 
problem of metaphysics to a higher level, and, in conjunction with 
his succes.sor, Hume, determin<*d the form into w'hich lat(‘r meta- 
physical questions have been thrown. 

Bihliooraphy. — T he standard edition of Berkeley’s w'orks is that 
of A. Campbell Fraser in 4 vols. (i.-iii. H’orAs ; iv. Life, Letters and 
Dissertation) published by the Clarendon Press (1871) ; this edition, 
revised throughout and largely re-written, was re-published by the 
same author .\nothcr complete edition edited by G. Sampson, 

with a biographical sketch bv A. J. Balfour, and a useful biblio- 
graphical summary, appeared in 1897 i8y8. l>rof. PTascr also pul>- 
lisbed an excellent volume of selections (5th ed., 1890), and a 
short general account in a volume on Berkeley in the Blackwood 
Philos. Class. For Berkeley’s theory of vision see manuals of 
psychology G. F. Stout. Wm. James); for his ethical views 
H. Sidgwick, Hist, of Ethics (5th ed., 1902) ; A. Bain, Mental and 
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Moral Science (1872). See also Sir L. Stephen, English Thought 
in the rSth Century (^rcl cd., 190^) I J. S. Mill's Dissertations, 
vols. ii. and iv. ; T. Iluxlcy, Critiques and Addresses, pp. 320 stui. ; 
G. S. Fullerton, System of Metaphysics (New York. 190a) ; John 
Watson, Outline of Philos. (New York, 1898) ; J. McCosh, Locke's 
Theory of Knowledge (1884); T. Loren*, Ein Beitrag zur Lehens- 
geschichte G. Berkeleys (1900) and Weitcre Beitrdge z. Lcb, G. B.'s 
(1901) ; histories of modern philosophy generally. 

(R. Ad. ; J. M. M.) 

BERKELEY, MILES JOSEPH (1803-1889), English botanist, 
was born on the ist of April 1803, at Biggin ITall, Northampton- 
shire, and educated at Rugby and Christ’s (College, Cambridge, 
of which he bt^came an honorary fellow. I'aking holy orders, he 
became incumbent of Apethorpe in 1837, and vicar of SibbcT- 
toft, near Market Harborough, in 1868. He acquired an 
enthusiastic love of cryptogamic botan\' in his early years, and 
soon was recognized as the leading British authority on fungi 
and plant pathology. He was especially famous as a .systematist 
in mycology, some 6000 species of fungi being credited to him, 
but his Inlroduction to Cryptogamic Botany^ published in 1857, 
and his papers on “ Vegetable Pathology ” in the Gardeners 
Chronicle in 1854 and onwards, show that he had a very broad 
grasp of the whole domain of physiology and morj)holog}' as 
understood in those days. JVloreox er, it should be pointed out 
that Berkeley began his work as a field naturalist and collector, 
his earliest oiqects of study having been the mollusca and other 
branches of zoology, as testified by his papers in tlie Zoological 
Journal and the Magazine oj Natural History, between 1828 
and 1836. As a microscopist he was an assiduous and accurate 
worker, as is shown by his numerous drawings of the smaller 
algae and fungi, and his admirable dissections of mosses and 
hepalieae, Tlis investigations on the potato murrain, caused by 
Phylophthora infestans. on the grape mildew, to whicli he gave 
the name Oidiuin Tuckcri, and on the patliogonic fungi of wheat 
rust, hup mildew, and various diseases of cabbage, p(‘ars, coffee, 
onions, tomatoes, cVe., were im]K>rtanl in results l>(‘aring on the 
life-history of these pests, at a lime wh(*n very little was known 
of su('li matters, and must always be considered in any his- 
toritud aerount of tiu* remarkable adviine(;s in the bioli)gy of 
these organisms which were made between 1850 and 1880 ; 
and when it is rem(*mbered that tliis work w'us done without 
any of the modern appliances or training of a properly etpiipped 
laboratory, tlie real significance of Berkeley’.s pioneer work 
becomes apparent. It is as the founder of British mycology, 
however, that his name will live in the history of botany, and 
his most important work is contained in the ac'count of native 
British fungi in Sir \V. Hooker's British Flora (1836), in his 
Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany (1857), and in his Outlines 
of British Fungology (i860). His magnific'ent herbarium at 
kew, which contains over qooo specimens, and is enriched by 
numerous notes and sketches, forms one of the most important 
type .series in the world. Berkeley died at Sibbertoft on the 
30th of July 1889. He was a man of refined and courteous 
bearing, an accomplished classical student, with the simple 
and modest habits that befit a man of true learning. 

A list ot Ids jiuljlicatjons will be lound in the Ca1(dogue of Sden 
tific Papers ot the Royal Soc iety, and slcelclies of liis life in Pfor. 
Roy. Soc., t 8 c) 0 , 47, 9, by Sir Joseph Hooker, and Annals of tiolany, 
i8t;7, J I, by Sir W. T. Thisclto'n-Dyer. (H, M. W.) 

BERKELEY, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1608-1677), British colonial 
governor in America, wa.s born in or near T.ondon, England, 
about 1608, the youngest son of Sir Maurice Berkeley, an original 
member of the London ('ompany of 1606, and brother of John, 
first I^rd Berkeley of Stratton, one of the proprietors of the 
Carolinas. He graduated at Oxford in 1629, and in 1632 was 
appointed one of the royal commissioners for Canada, in which 
office he won the personal favour of ('harles I., w'ho appointed 
him a gentleman of the privy chamber. During this period he 
tried his hand at literary work, producing among other things 
a tragi-comedy entitled The Lost Lady (1638). In August 1641 
he was appointed governor of Virginia, but did not take up his 
duties until the following year. His first term as governor, 
during wliich he seems to have been extremely popular with 
the majority of the colonists, was notable principally for his 
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religious intolerance and his expulsion of the Puritans, who 
WTre in a great minority. During the Civil War in Knglaml 
he remained loyal to the king, and offered an asylum in Virginia 
to Charles II. and the loyalists. On the arrival of a parliamen- 
fleet in 1652, however, he r(‘tirecl from office and spent the 
following years quietly on hi.s planlalion. On the death, in 
1660, of Samuel Matthews, the last parliumenlary gowrnor, 
he was chosen governor by the \*irginia assembly, and was 
soon recommissioned by Charles II. Tlis natural arrogance 
and tyranny seems to have increased with years, and the second 
period of his go\emorship Wiis a stormy one. Serious frontier 
warfare with the Indians w^as followed (1670) by Bacon's Re- 
bellion (see ^’1R(I1NIA), brought on by Berkeley's misrule, and 
during its course all his worst traits became evident. His cruelty 
and barbarity in punishing the rebels did not nu*et with the 
approval of (‘harles 11., who is said to have remarked that “ the 
olcl fool has put to death more people in that naki‘d country 
than 1 did here for the murder of my father.’' ik-rkeley W'as 
called to England in 1677 ostensibly to report on the (omlition 
of affairs in the colony, and a lieutenant-governor (llerlxTt 
Jeffreys) was put in his place. Berkeley sailed in May, but 
died .soon after his arrival, at 'rwickeiihuin, and was buried 
there on the i3lh of July 1677. In addition to the play men- 
tioned he wrote A Discourse and Vieiv of Virginia (I-.ondon 
1663). 

BERKELEY, a city of Alameda county, C'alifornia, I .S.A., 
on the T^. shore of San h'raiuiseo Bay, named after Bishop 
Bcrkek y on at'eounl of his line “ Westward the course of empire 
takes its way.'’ Pop. (1890) 5101 ; (1900) 13,214, of whom 
^216 were foreign - 1 )orn : (1910) .jo,434. It is siTved by the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa J'^e railway sy.stem.s, both 
transcontinental ; and is connected by (‘l(!Ctrie lines (and f(Try) 
with San Francisco, and by fiv(‘ electric lines witli Oakland. Its 
attractive .situation and pleasant outlooks have made ii a 
favourite residential suburb ol San Francisco, which lies at a 
distance of 7 m. a<n)ss the bay. Berkeley is the seat of the 
('alilornia slate university (see C'ai.ifoknia, Univeksity 01), 
opened in 1873 ; the inter related Berkeley Bible Seminary 
(1896, Disciples of C'hrist) ; Pacific Theological Seminary 
(established in t 866 at Oakland, in j()oi at Berkeley, (*on- 
gregational) ; Seminary of the l^ieific ( oast Baptist Theo- 
logicfd Tnion, anrl Unitarian 'Pheological School- all as.so('iated 
with the University of ( alilornia ; and the sluLe institution for 
the deaf, dumb and blind. I'he site of Berkeley was a fanning 
region until its selection for the home of the university. Berke- 
ley was incorporated as a town in 1878. 

BERKELEY, a market towm of Gloucestershire, England, near 
the river Severn, in that portion of its valley known as the Vale 
of Berkeley, on a branch from the Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 
774. It is pleasantly situated on a gentle eminence, in a rich 
pastoral vale to winch it gives name, celebrated lor its dairies, 
producing the famous cheese known as “ double (iloucesler.” 
'fhe town has a handsome church (ICarly English and Dec orated), 
a grammar school, and some trade in coal, limbcT, malt and 
cheese. lierkcley was the birthplace of J )r Edward J enner ( 1 749), 
who is buried in the church. Berkeley (iastle, on an eminence 
south-east of the town, is one of the noblest baronial castles 
existing in ICngland, and one of the few inhabited. The Berkeley 
.Ship ('anal conneet.s Udoiu ester wiili doc ks at Sharpness, avoiding 
the difficult navigation of the upper part of the Severn estuary. 

'I'he manor of Berkeley gives its nana; to the noble family 
Berkeley (q.v.). According lo tradition, a nunnery to which the 
manor lielonged existed here before the Cejnquest, and luirl 
(knlwin, by bringing about its dissolution, ol)tainc,*d the manor. 
All that is certainly known, however, is that in Dome.sday the 
manor is assigned to one Roger, who tciok his surname from it. 
His descendants scwi to have been ousted from their po.ssessions 
during the T2th century by Rolicrt fitz Harding, an Angevin 
parti.san, who already held the castle whc*n. in 1153, Henry, duke 
of Normandy fwho became King Henry 11. m tlie following yc*ar), 
granted him the manor, lender an agreement made in the same- 
year, Maurice, son eff Robert fitz Harding, married a daughter 
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of Roger of Berkeley. Their descendants styled themselves of 
Berkeley, and in 1200 the town was confirmed to Robert of 
Berkeley with toll, soc, sac, &c., and a market on whatever 
day of the week he cho.se to hold it. This charter was con- 
firmed to Thomas, Lord Berkeley, in 1330, and in 1305-1306 
Lord Berkeley received a grant of another fair on the vigil and 
day of Holyrood. The de.sccndants of the Berkeley family still 
hold the manor and town. Berkeley (lastle was the scene of the 
death of Edward IT. The king was at first entrusted to the care 
of Lord Berkeley, who, being considered too lenient, was obliged 
to give up his prisoner and castle to Sir John Mautravers and 
Thomas Gournay. The town has no charter, but is mentioned 
as a borough in 1284-1285. It was governed liy a mayor and 
twelve aldermen, but by 1864 their privileges had become merely 
nominal, and the corporation was dissolved in 1885 under the 
Municipal Corporations Act. Berkeley was formerly noted for 
the manufacture of clothing, but the trade liad decreased by 
the i6th century, for Leland, writing about 1520, says “ the 
town of Berkeley is no great thing. ... It hath very much 
occupied and yet somewhat doth clothing.” 

Sec John Fisher, History of Berkeley (1864). 

BERKHAMPSTEAD (Great Bkrkhampstkad), a market 
town in the Watford parliamentiiry division of Hertfordshire, 
lOngland, 28 m. N.W. from London by the J^ondon & North- 
Western railway. Pop. of url)an district (1901) 5140. It lies 
pleasantly in the narrow well-wooded valley of the Bulbourne, 
and is close to the Grand Junction canal. I'he church of St 
Peter, a large cruciform structure, exhibits all the Gothic styles, 
and earlier fragments are traceable. There are several brasses 
of interest. The poet William ('owper was born in the rectory 
in 1731. The large grammar school is a foundation of 1541. 
Straw-plaiting and the manufacture of small wooden wares are 
the principal industries, and there are large ( hemical works. Of the 
castle earthworks and fragments of walls remain. The name of 
the town is Great Berkhampstcad (or Berkhamsted), in distinction 
from Little Berkhampstcad near Hatfield in this county. 

Berkhampstcad (Beorhharnstede, Berchehamstede) was un- 
doubtedly of some importance in Saxon times sinc<‘ there were 
fifty-two burgesses there at the time of tlic ('onquesl. In 1156 
Henry II. granted the men and merchants of the town the same 
laws and customs as they had in the time of ICdward the Con- 
fessor, and that they should be quit of toll throughout luiglund, 
Normandy, Aquitaine and v\njou. Berkhampstcad rose to 
importance with its castle, which is said to have been built by 
Robert, count of Mortain, and when the castle fell into ruin after 
149O the town also began to decay. In 1618, however, the 
burgesses rectnved an incorporation charter ; but after the civil 
W'ars the corporate body began to fail through poverty, and in the 
18th centur>" had ceased to exist. The burgesses returned two 
members to parliament in J320 and again in 1338 and 1341, but 
were never represented again. Before the 13th century the 
bingesses held a weekly market on Sunday and a yearly fair on 
St James's day, but in 1218 Henry HI. altered the market day 
to Monday. Roofing tiles were manufactured in Berkhampstcad 
as early as the 13th centur>’,and in Elizabeth’s reign the making 
of malt was the chief industry. 

BERKSHIRE, THOMAS HOWARD, isx Earl of (i587-i()(>9), 
2nd son of Thomas Howard, ist etirl of Suffolk and of Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Henry Knevet, Rl., widow of Richard Rich, 
was liaptized on the 8th of October 1587. He succeeded to his 
mother’s estate of (’.harlton in Wiltshire, was created K.B. in 
1605, liccame master of the horse to Prince C'harles, and was 
created Lord Howard of (’harlton and Viscount Andover in 1622, 
K.G. in 1625, and earl of Berkshire in 1626. In 1634 he was 
hhosen high steward of the university of Oxford. He was a 
commissioner for negotiating the treaty of Kipon in 1640, and 
accompanied the king to York in 1642. While attempting to 
execute the king’s commission of array in Oxfordshire in August 
he was taken prisoner by Hampden at Watlington and imprisoned 
in the 'I'ower, but after being censured by the Lords was liberated 
in .September. In 1O43 he was made governor of the prince of 
^^’ales, a post for which he was in no way fitted, and in which 


he showed himself factious and obstructive. He accompanied 
the prince to Scilly and to Jersey, but on the latter's departure 
for France went to Holland. At the Restoration he was made a 
privy councillor and received rewards. He died on the i6th of 
July 1669, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. According 
to Clarendon “ his affection for the crown was good ; his interest 
and reputation less than anything but his understanding.” He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of William, earl of 
Exeter, by whom he had nine sons and four daughters. Of these 
Charles succeeded him as 2nd earl of Berkshire ; Thomas suc- 
ceeded the latter; and Philip was ancestor of John, 15th earl 
of Suffolk and 8th earl of Berkshire, and so of the later earls of 
Suffolk and Berkshire. 

BERKSHIRE [abbreviated Berks, pronounced Barkshire\ a 
southern county of England, bounded N. by Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, E. by Surrey, S. by Hampshire, W. by Wilt- 
shire, and N.W. for a short distance by Gloucestershire. Its area 
is 721-9 sq. m. Its entire northern boundary is formed by the 
river Thames, in the basin of which practically the whole county 
is included. In the north-west a narrow and broken line of hills, 
pierced in the west by the Cole stream, which here forms the 
county boundary, extends past Faringdon and culminates in a 
height over 500 ft. at Cumnor Hurst, which, with Wytham Hill, 
fills a deep northward bend of the 'riiames, and overlooks the 
city of Oxford from the west. The range separates the Thames 
valley from the Vale of White Horse which is traversed by the 
small river Ock, and bounded on the south by a line of hills 
known as the White Horse Hills or Berkshire Downs, richly 
wooded along their base, and rising sharply to bare rounded 
.summits. In White Horse Hill on the western confines of the 
county a height of 856 ft. is reached. The line of these hills is 
ctmtinued north-eastward by the Chiltern Hills in Oxfordshire, 
but a division between the two is made by the Thames in a 
narrow valley or gap at Goring. Southward the Downs are 
scored with deep narrow valleys, the chief of which are those of 
the Lambourn and the Pang. The last stream runs eastward 
directly to the Thames ; but the Lambourn and others join the 
Rennet, wliich drains a beautiful s\'lvan valley to the Thames at 
Reading. Another line of downs closely confines the vale of 
Rennet on the south from Newd)Liry upwards, and although the 
greater part of these docs not fall within the county, their highest 
point, Inkpen Beacon (loii ft.), docs so. The Enborne stream, 
rising liere, and flowing parallel to the Rennet until turning 
north to join it, is for a considerable distance the county 
hounclarv . Between Reading and Windsor the Thames makes 
a nurlhw^ard bend, past Henley and Marlow, in the form of three 
sides of a square. Within the bend slight hills border the river, 
but south of these, and in the I-oddon valley south of Reading, 
the country is low and flat. In the south-east of the county, 
however, there is a high .sandy plateau, forming part of Bagshot 
Heath, over 400 ft. in elevation, and extending into Surrey. 
Fir-woods are characteristic of this district, and northward 
towards the Thames extends the royal park of Windsor, which 
is magnificently timbered. The proportion to the total area of 
the county which is under wcx)ds is, however, In' no means so 
great as in the adjacent counties of Surrey and Hampshire. 
There is fine trout-fishing in the Rennet and some of its feeders. 

Geology , — The dominant feature of the county, the Chiltern 
and White Horse Hills, owes its form to the Chalk, which spreads 
from Ashbury and Huiigerford on the west to Henley and 
Maidenhead on the east. In the northern face of the csciarpment 
we find the Lower Chalk with a hard bed, the Totternhoe Stone ; 
on the southern slope lies the Chalk-with-Flints. At Kintbury 
it i,s quarried for the manufacture of whiting. At the foot of the 
Chalk escarpment is the Upper Greensand with a narrow crop 
towards the west which is broken up into patches eastwards. 
Looking northward from the Chalk hills, the low-lying ground 
is occupied successively by the Gault Clay, the Kimmeridge Clay, 
and finally by the Oxford Clay, which extends beyond the 
Thames into Oxfordshire. This low-lying tract is relieved by an 
elevated ridge of Corallian beds, between the Kimmeridge Clay 
and the Gault. It extends from near Faringdon past Abingdon 
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to Cumnor and Wytham Hill, At Faringdon there are some 
interesting gravels of Lower Greensand age, full of the fossil 
remains of sponges. South of the Chalk, the county is occupied 
by Eocene rocks, mottled clays, well exposed in the brickfields 
about Reading, and hence called the Reading beds. At Finch- 
ampstead, Sunninghill and Ascot, these deposits are overlaid 
by the more sandy beds of the llagshot series. Between the two 
last-named formatir)ns is a broad outcrop of London (lay. 
Numerous outliers of Eocene rest on the Chalk beyond the main 
line of boundary. The Chalk of lnk{>en Bciicon is bnaight up 
to the south side of the Tcrliary rocks by a synclinal fold ; 
similarly, an anticline has brought up the small patch of Chalk 
in Windsor Park. (!lay-with-Flints lies in patches and holes on 
the chalk, and flint gravels occur high up on either side of the 
Thames. Fairly thick beds of peat are found in the alluvium of 
the Rennet at Newbury. 

I fidustries.— About seven-ninths of the total area is under 
cultivation ; a large proportion of this being in permanent 
pasture, as much attention is paid to dairy-farming. Butter and 
cheese are largely produced, and tlie making of condensed milk 
is a branch of the industry. Many sheep are pastured on the 
Downs, important .sheep-markets being held at the small town 
of I^ast or Market Ilsley ; and an excellent breed of pigs is 
named after the county. The parts about Faringdon are specially 
noted lor them. Oats are the principal grain crop ; although a 
considerable acreage is under wheat. Turnips and swedes arc 
largely cultivated, and apples and cherries are grown. Besides 
the royal castle of Windsor, fine county seats are especially 
numerous. 

The only manufacturing centre of first importance is Reading, 
which is principally famous for its biscuit factories. 'I’lie manu- 
facture oi clothing and carpets is carried on at Abingdon ; but 
a woollen industry introduced into tlu. county as early as the 
Tudor period is long extinct, hmgineering works and papcT mills 
are established at various places ; and l)oat -building is carried 
on at Reading and other riverside stations. 'I’here are extensive 
seed warehouses and testing grounds near Reading ; and the 
Rennet and Windsor ales are in high repute. Whiting is manu- 
factured from chalk at Rintbury on the Rennet. 

( ommunications are f)rovided principally 
by the (ircat Western railway, the main line of which crosses the 
county trorn east to west by Maidenhead, Reading and Didcot. 
A branc h line serves the Rennet valley from Reading ; and 
the northern line of the company leaves the main line at Didcot, 
a branch from it serving Abingdejn. 'Fhe Basingstoke branch 
runs south from Reading, and lines serve Wallingford from 
('holsey, and Faringdon from Uflington. ('ommunieation with 
the south of England is maintained by a joint line of the South 
Western and South Eastern ^ Chatham companies terminating 
at Reading, and there are branches of the (ireat Western and 
South Western systems to Windsor. The Lam bourn valley 
light railway runs north-west to Lambourn from Newbury. 
Wide water-communications are afforded by the 'J'hames, and 
the Rennet is in part canalized, to form the eastern portion of 
the Rennet and Avon canal .system, connecting with the Bristol 
Avon above Bath. 

Papulation and Administration .— area of the ancient 
county is 462,208 acres ; with a population in 1891 of 239,138, 
and in 1901 of 256,509. "IRe area of the administrative county 
is 462,367 acres. 'J'hc county contains twenty hundreds. The 
municipal boroughs are Abingdcin (pop. 6480), Maidenhead 
(12,980), Newbury (n,o6i), Reading, the county town and a 
county borough (72,217), Wallingford (2808), Windsor or New 
Wind.sor (14,130), Wokingham (3551). W^antage (3766) is an 
urban district. Among lesser towms may be mentioned Faring- 
don in the north-west (2900), Hungerford on the Rennet (2906), 
and lambourn in the valley of tliat name (2071), the villages 
of Bray (2978), Cookham (3874) and 'J'ilehurst (2545), which, 
like others on the banks of the Thames, have grown into resi- 
dential towns ; and Sandhurst (2386). 'I'he county is in the 
Oxford circuit, and assizes are held at Reading. Jt has one 
court of quarter sessions, and is divided into twelve petty 


sessional divisions. The boroughs of Abingdon, Newbury, 
Maidenhead, Reading, Wallingford and Windsor have separate 
commissions of the peace, and Abingdon, Newbury, Reading 
and Windsor have separate courts of quarter sessions. 'I'here 
are 198 civil parishes. Berkshire forms an archdeaconr>' in 
the dioce.se of Oxford ; a small ])ortion, however, falls w'ithin 
the diocese of Salisbury. 'Fhcre are 202 ecclesiastical parishes 
or districts, wholly or in part within the county. I'here are 
three parliamentary divisions. Northern or Abingdon, Southern 
or Newbury, and Eastern or Wokingham, each returning one 
member ; while the parliamentary borough of Reading returns 
one member, and parts of the Ix/rough of Oxford and Windsor 
are included in the county. There are .several imjK)rtant edu- 
cational establishments in the county. Radley Follegc near 
Abingdon, W'ellington College near Sandhurst, and llradiield 
College, at the village of that name, 8 m. west i)f Reading, are 
among the more important modern public schools for boys. 
Bradfield (‘ollege was founded in 1850, and is welt known for 
the realistic perfiumances of cla.ssical (ireek plays presented 
by the scholars in an open theatrt* designed for the purpose. 
Abingdon and Reading .schools rank among the lesser public 
schools. At Reading is a university extension college, and in 
the south-east of the county is the Sandhurst Royal Military 
('ollege. 

History.- During the Ileplan hy Berkshire formed part of 
the kingdom (»f Wessex, and intcTcsting relics of Saxon occupa- 
tion have bet'n di.scovered in various purls of the county. Of 
these the most remarkable ari‘ the burial grounds at Long 
W'ittenham and Frilford, find there is evidence that the I.am- 
bourn valley was occupied in early Saxon times. Ihe cinerary 
urns found in Jlcrk.shir(‘ undoubtedly contain the ashes of th(‘ 
Anglians who came south under Penda in the 7th century. 
The fortification callerl ('herbury ('astle, not far from Dench- 
worth, is .said to have been first made up by ('annte. 

At the tirn(‘ of the Norman invasion Berkshire formed part 
of the earldom of Harold, and supported him stanchly at the 
battle of Hastings, 'rhis loyalty was |>unished by v<*ry sweep- 
ing confiscations, and at the time of the Domesdav survey no 
estates of any importance w'ere in the hands of ICnglishmen. 
When Alfred divided the country into shires, this county re- 
ceived the name of Berrocseir, as j\sser says, “ from the wood 
of Berroc, when* th(* box-tree grows most plentifully.” ' At 
the time of the survey it compriseil twentv-two hundreils ; at 
the prc.seiit day there are only twenty, of which eleven retain 
their ancient name’s. Many parishes have l>een transferred 
from one hundred to another, but tlu* actual boundary of the 
county is practically unchanged. Part of the parishes of Shilton 
and Langford formed detached portions of the shire, until 
includc’d in Oxfordshire in the reign of William IV. Portions 
of ('ombe and Shalbourne parishes have also been restored 
to Hampshire and Wiltshire respectively, while the W'iltshire 
jiortion of Hungerford has been transferred to Berkshire, 'fhe 
county was originally included in the see of W^inchester, but in 
A. I). 909 it was removed to the newly-formed see of “ Wiltshire,” 
afterw'ards united with .Sherborne. In 1075 the seat of the 
bishopric was removed to Salisbury, and in 1836 by an order 
in council Berk.shire was transferred to the diocese of Oxford. 
The archdeaconry is of very early origin and is co-extensive with 
the county. Formerly it comprised four rural deaneries, but 
the number has lately been increased to nine. Much of the early 
history of the county is recorded in the Chronicles of the* abbey 
of Abingdon, which at the time of the survey was second only 
to the crowm in the extent and number of its po.ssessions. The 
abbit also exercised considerable judicial and aflminislrativ«* 
powers, and his court was endowed with the privileges of the 
hundred court and W'as freed from liability to intertercnce liy 
the sheriff. Berkshire and Oxfordshire had a (oninion sheriff 
until the reign of Elizabeth, and the shire court was held at 
Grauntpont. The assizes were formerly held at Reading, 

* The derivation from Bihroci. a British fril^e in the time of ('ac'.ar, 
which probably inhalated Surn y ov Mifhllesex. s<‘ems j»ijilologieidly 
imiiossible. 
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Abingdon and Newbury, but are now held entirely at 
Reading. 

At the time of the Domesday survey the chief lay-proprietor 
was Henry de Ferrers, ancestor of the earls of Derby, but it is re- 
markable that none of the great Berkshire estates has remained 
with the same family long. Thomas Fuller quaintly observes 
that the lands of Berkshire are very skittish and apt to cast 
their owners.” The De la Poles succeeded to large estates by 
a marriage with the heiress of Thomas Chaucer, son of the poet, 
but the family liecame extinct in the male line, and the estates 
were alienated. The same fate befell the estates of the Achards, 
the Fitzwarrens and later the families of Norris and Behls. 

The natural advantages of this county have always encour^ed 
agricultural rather than commercial pursuits. The soil is 
especially adapted for sheep-farming, and numerous documents 
testify to the importance anrl prosperity of the wool-trade in 
the 1 2th century. At first this trade was confined to the export 
of the raw thaterial, but the reign of Edward 111 . saw the intro- 
duction of the clothing industry, for which the county afterwards 
became famous. This tradel)egan to decline in the 17th century, 
and in 1641 the Ilerk.shirc clothiers complained of the deadness 
of their trade and the difficulty of getting ready money, attri- 
buting the same to delay in the execution of justice. The malt- 
ing industry and the timber trade also flourished in the county 
until the 19th century. Agriculturally considered, the Vale of 
the White Horse is especially productive, and (!amden speaks 
of the great crops of barley grown in the district. 

Owing to its proximity to London, Berkshire has from early 
times been the scene of frequent military operations. The 
earliest recorded historical fact relating to the county is the 
occupation of the district between Wallingford and Ashbury 
by ()f!a in 758. In the qth and loth centuries the county was 
greatly impoverished by the ravages of the Danes, and in 871 
the invaders were defeated by iEthelwulf at Englcfield and again 
at Reading. During the disorders of Stephen's reign Walling- 
ford was garrisoned for Matilda and was the scene of the final 
treaty in 1153. Meetings took place between John and his 
barons in 1213 at Wallingford and at Reading, and in 1216 
Windsor was liesieged by the barons. At the opening of the 
civil war of the 17th century, the sheriff, on behalf of the in- 
habitants of Berkshire, petitioned that the county might be put 
in a f)oslure of defence, and here the royalists had some of their 
strongest garrisons. Reading endured a ten days’ siege by the 
parliamentary forces in 1643, and Wallingford did not surrender 
until 1646. Newbury was the site of two battles in 1643 
1644. 

In 1295, Berkshire returned two members to parliament for 
the county and two for the borough of Heading, Later the 
boroughs of Newbury, Wallingford, Windsor and Abingdon 
secured representation, and from 1557 until the Reform Act of 
1832 the county was represented by a total of ten members. By 
this act Abingtlon and Wallingford were each deprived of a 
member, but the county returned three members instead of 
two. Since the Redistribution of Seats Act 1885 the county 
has returned three members for three divisions, and Windsor 
and Reading return one member each, the remaining boroughs 
having lost representation. 

Antiquities , — The remains of two great Benedictine monas- 
teries at Abingdon and Reading are scanty. The ecclesiastical 
architecture of the county is not remarkable, excepting a few 
individual churches. Thus for Norman work the churches of 
Shell ingford and C^iolscy may be noted, together with the very 
small chapel, of early date, at Upton near Didcot. The church 
of Blcwbury in the same locality is in the main transitional 
Norman, and retains some of its original vaulting. Of Early 
Knglish churches there are several good examples, notably at 
Ufiington, with its unusual angular-headed windows, Buckland 
near Faringdon, and Wantage. The tower of St Helen’s, 
Abingdon, well illustrates this period. ITie cruciform church 
of Shottesbrooke, with its central spire, is a beautiful and almost 
unaltered Decorated building ; and St Geoige’s chapel in 
Windsor Castle is a superb specimen of Perpendicular work. 


Apart from Windsor, Berkshire retains no remarkable medieval 
castles or mansions. 

Authorities. —Chief of the older works are: Elias Ashmole, 
Antiquities of Berkshire (3 vols., 1719, 2nd ed., London, 1723 ; 3rd 
cd., Reading, 1736); D. and S. Lysons, Magna Britannia, vol. i. 
Other works arc : Marshall, Topographical and Statistical Details 
of the County of Berkshire (London, 1830) ; Earl of Carnarvon, 
Archaeology of Berkshire (London, 1859) ; C. King, History of Berk- 
shire (I^ndon, 1887) ; Lowsley, Glossary of Berkshire Words (London, 
1888), and Index to Wills in the Court of the Archdeacon of Berkshire, 
iSoS-i 6 s 3 (Oxford, 1893) ; Victoria County History, Berkshire, 
See also The Berks Archaeological Society's Quarterly Journal, and 
Berkshire Notes and Queries. 

bSrLAD, the capital of the department of Tutova, Rumania, 
on the river BOrlad, which waters the high plains of Eastern 
Moldavia. Pop. (1900) 24484, about one-fourth of whom are 
Jews. At Berlad the railway from Jassy diverges, one branch 
skirting the river .Sereth, the other skirting the Pruth ; both 
reunite at Galatz. Among a maze of narrow and winding streets 
Berlad possesses a few good modern buildings, including a fine 
hospital, administered by the St Spiridion Foundation of Jassy. 
Berlad has manufactures of soap and candles, and some trade 
in timber and farm-produce, while the annual horse-fairs are 
visited by dealers from all parts of the country. In the vicinity 
are traces of a Roman camp. 

BERLICHINGEN, GOETZ or Gottfried VON (1480-1562), 
German knight, was born at the castle of Jagsthausen now in 
Wurttemberg. In 1497 he entered the service of Frederick IV., 
margrave of Brandenburg- Ansbach, and in 1498 fought for the 
emperor Maximilian T. in Burgundy, Lorraine and Brabant, and 
next year in Switzerland. About 1500 he raised a company of 
freelances, and at their head took part in various private wars. 
In 1505, whilst assisting Albert IV., duke of Bavaria, at the siege 
of ].andshut, his right hand was shot away, and an iron one was 
substituted which is still shown at Jagsthausen. In spite of this 
“ Goetz witli the iron hand ” continued his feuds, their motive 
being mainly booty and ransom. In 1512 an attack near 
Forchheim on some merchants returning from the great fair at 
Leipzig, caused him to be put under the ban of the empire by 
Maximilian, and he was only released from this in 1514 upon a 
promise to pay 14,000 gulden. In 1516 he made a raid into 
He.sse and captured Philip IV., count of Waldcck, whom he 
compelled to pay a ransom of 8400 gold gulden, and in 1518 was 
again placed under the ban. He fought for Ulrich I., duke of 
Wurttemberg, when he was attacked by the Swabian League in 
1519, and after a spirited resistance was compelled, through 
want of ammunition and provisions, to surrender the town of 
Mockmiihl. In violation of the terms of the capitulation he was 
held prisoner, and handed over to the citizens of Ileilbronn, but 
owing to the efforts of Sickingen and (ieorg von PVundsberg was 
released in 1522, upon paying 2000 gulden, and swearing not to 
take vengeance on the League. When the Peasants* War broke 
out in 1525 (ioetz was compelled by the rebels of the Odcnwald 
district to act as their leader. He accepted the position, accord- 
ing to his own account, partly because he had no choice, partly 
in the hope of curbing the excesses of the insurgents ; but, 
finding himself in this respect powerless, after a month of nominal 
leadership, he took the first opportunity of escaping to his castle. 
P'or his part in the rebellion he was called to account before the 
diet of Spcier,and on the 17 th of October 1526 was acquitted by 
the imperial chamber. In spite of this the Swabian League 
seized the opportunity of paying off old scores against him. 
Lured to Augsburg, under promise of safe conduct, to clear 
himself of the charges made against him on behalf of the League, 
he was there treacherously seized on the 28th of November 1 528, 
and kept a close prisoner for two years. In 1530 he was liberated 
on repeating his oath of 1522, and undertaking not to leave the 
neighbourhood of his ca.stle of Homberg on the Neckar. He 
appears to have n‘maincd there quietly until 1540 when the 
emperor Charles V. released him from his oath. In 1543 he 
fought against the Turks in Hungary, and in 1544 accompanied 
Charles when he invaded France. He returned to Homberg, 
where he passed his time until his death on the 23rd of July 
1562. He was twice married and left three daughters and seven 
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sons. The counts von Berlichingen-Rossach, of Helmstadt 
near Heidelberg, one of the two surviving branches of the family, 
are his descendants. The other branch, that of the Frcihcrrn von 
Berlich ingen- Jagsthausen, is descended from Goetz’s brother 
Hans. “ Goetz von Berlichingen ” is the title of Goethe’s play, 
which, published in 1773, marked an epoch in the history of 
German drama (see Goethe). 

See K. l*allmann. Der histovische Goetz von Berlichinffcn (Berlin, 
1894) ; F. W. G. Graf von Berlichingen-Rossaclj, Geschichie des 
Ritters Gnetz von Berlichingen und seiner Familic (Leipzig, 18O1). 
(ioetz's Autohiographv, valuable as a record of liis times, was first j 
published by Pistorius at Nuremberg (1731). and again at Halle 
(1886). 

BERLIN, ISAIAH (1725“-! 799), an eminent rabbi of Ilreslaii ; 
he was the author of acute notes on the Talmud which had their 
influence in advancing the critical study of that work. 

BERLIN, the largest city of the German empire, the capital 
of the kingdom of Prussia. It is the principal residence of the 
German emperor and king of Prussia, the scat of the imperial 
parliament {Reichstag) and the Prussian diet {Landtag) and of 
the suite offices of the empire, except of the supreme court of 
justice {R€ichsgerichi),\s\\\Q\i is fixed at Leipzig. It lies in a flat, 
sandy plain, no ft. above sea-Kivel, on both banks of the navig- 
able Spree, wdiich intersects it from S.E. to N.W. 'fhe highest 
elevation in the immediate neighbourhood is the Kreuzberg 
(200 ft.), a hill in the southern suburb of Schbneberg, which 
commands a fine view of the city. The situation of Berlin, 
midway Ixdwecn the Kibe and the Oder, with which rivers it 
is connected by a iveb of waterways, at the crossing of the main 
roads from Silesia and Poland to the North Sea ports and from 
Saxony, Bohemia and Thuringia to the Baltic, made it in 
medieval days a place of considcralilc commercial importance. 
In modern times the great network of railways, of which it is 
the centre and which mainly follow the lines of the old roads, 
further established its position. Almost equidistant from the 
remotest frontiers oi Prussia, from north to south, and from 
east to west, 180 m. from Hamburg and 84 from Stettin, its 
situation, so far from being prejudicial to its growth und pros- 
perity, as was formerly often asserted, has been, in fact, the 
principal determining factor in its rapid rise to the position 
of the greatest industrial and commercial city on the ('ontineni 
of Europe. In point of wealth and population it ranks im- 
mediately after London and Paris. 

'I’he boundaries of the city have not been essentially extended 
since i8bo, and though large and important suburbs have crept 
up and practically merged with it, its administrative area 
remains unchanged. It occupies about 29 sc|. m., and has a 
length from E. to W. of 6 and a breadth from N. to S. of 5J in., 
contains nearly 1000 streets, has 87 squares and open spaces, 
73 bridges and a population (1905) of 2,033,900 (including a 
garrison of about 22,000). If, however, the outer police district, 
known as “ (Greater Berlin,” embracing an area of about 10 m. 
radius from the centre, be included, tlie population amounts to 
about 3J millions. 

Berlin is essentially a modern city, the (juaint two-storied 
houses, which formerly characterized it, having given jilace to 
palatial business blocks, which somewhat dwarf the streets 
and .squares, which once had an air of stately .sjiaciousness. 
The bustle of the modern c<immercial I'ity has superseded the 
austere dignity of the old Prussian capital. Thus the stranger 
entering it for the first time will find little to remind him of its 
past history. 'I'he oldest part of Berlin, the city and Alt-Kblln, 
built along the arms of the Spree, is, together with that portion 
of the town lying immediately west, the centre of business 
activity. The west end and the south-west are th(! residential 
quarters, the north-west is largely occupied by academic, 
scientific and military institutions, the north is the scat of 
machinery works, the north-east of the woollen manufactures, 
the east and south-east of the dyeing, furniture and metal in- 
du.stries,while in the south are great barracks and railway works. 

In 1870 Berlin was practically bounded on the south by the 
Landwehr Canal, but it has since extended far beyond, and 
the Tempelhofer Feld, where military reviews are held, then 
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practically in the country, is now surrounded by a dense 
belt of houses. ITic Landwehr Canal, leaving the Spree 
near tlie Schlesische Tor (gate), and rejoining it at C'harlotten- 
buig, after a course of 6 m., adds not a little to the charm of 
the southern and western districts, being flanked by fine boule- 
vards and crossed by many handsome bridges. The object of 
this canal was to relieve the congestion of the water traffic in 
the heart of Berlin. It was superseded, however, in its turn by 
a new broad and deep canal opened in igoO. lying from 3 to 4 m. 
farther south. This, the lellow' Canal, leaves the Spree above 
Berlin at Kopcnick, and running south of Rixdorf, Siidende 
and Gross-Lichterfelde, enters the Havel at Tcltow. This 
important engineering work was planned not only to afford a 
more convenient waterway between the upper Spree and the 
Havel (and thus to the Elbe), but was to remove from the city 
to its banks and vicinity those factories of which the noxious 
gases and other poisonous emanations were regarded as dan- 
gerous to the health of the community. A dislocation of the 
manufacturing factors has therefore been in progress, which 
with the creation oi a “ trans Tiberim ” (as in ancient Rome) 
is, in many respei'ts, altering the character and aspect of the 
metropolis. 

The effect upon Berlin of the successful i.ssuc of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71 w’as electrical. 'I'lie old Prussian 
capital girded itself at once to fulfil its new rule, 'the concen- 
tration upon the city oi a large garrison flushed with victory, 
and eager to emulate the vanquished foe in works oi peace, 
and vie with them in luxury, was an incentive to lierliners to 
put forth all their t‘nergy. Besides the military, a tremendous 
immigration of civilian officials took jdacc as the result of the 
new conditions, and, as accommodation was not readily avail- 
abl(‘, rents rose to an cnonnous figure. Iloubts were otten 
expressed whether the cafiital would lie able to hear the burden 
of empire, so enormous was the influx of new- citizens. It is due 
to the magnificent services of tlie municipal council that the city 
was enabled to assimilate the hosts of newcomers, and it is to 
its indefatigable* exertions that Berlin has in point of organiza- 
tion become the model city of Europe*. Jn no other has public 
money been expend(‘(l with such enlightened discretion, and 
in no otlier has the miinicijial system kept pace with such rapid 
growth and display etl greater resource in emergencitjs. Jn 
1870 the sanitary conditions of Berlin were the worst ol any 
city of Europe Jt ncedi*d a Virchow to open the eyes of the 
munic ipality to the terrible waste of life such a stiite of things 
entailed. But open sewers, public pumps, cobble-paved roads, 
open market-places and overcrowded subterranean dwellings 
are now alxilished. The city is exc ellently drained, w'di-paved, 
well-lighted and furnished witli an abundant supply of filtered 
water, wliile the* cellar dwellings liave given place to light and 
air\^ tenements, and Berlin justly claims to rank among the 
cleanest and licallhicst capitals in i'airoi)e. 'J'Jie year 1878 
marks a fresh starting-point in the development of the city. 
In that year Berlin was the* meeting-place of the congress which 
bears its name. 'J'hc recognition of Germany as a leading factor 
in the world’s counsels had been given, and the people of Berlin 
could incjulge in the task of embellishing the capital in a manner 
befitting its position. From this time forward, .state, municipal 
and private enterprise have worked hand in Jiand to make the 
capital cosmopolitan. The position it has at length attained 
is due not alone to the enterprise ol its citizens and tlie munici- 
pality. 'I’he brilliancy of the court and the triumph of the 
sen.se of unity in the German nation cjver the particularism ol 
the smaller German states have c emduced more than all else 
to bring about this result. It has become the chief pleasure town 
of Germany ; and though the .standard of morality, owing 
to the cnonnous influx of pecjple bent on amusement, has become 
lower, yet tliere js .so much healthy, strenuous acli\'ily in in- 
tellectual life and commercial rivalry as to entitle it, despite 
many moral de ficiencies, to be regarded as the c<*ntre of life 
and learning in (iermany. Dr A. Shadwell ( Industrial Efficiency , 
I.ondon, itjoh) ejescribes it as representing “ the most complete 
application of seiemKj, order and method of public life,” adding 
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“ it is a marvel of civic administration, the most modem and 
most perfectly organized city that there is.” 

Streets. — The social and official life of the capital centres 
round Unter den Linden, which runs from the royal palace to 
the Brandenburger Tor. This street, one of the finest and 
most spacious in Europe, nearly a mile in length, its double 
avenue divided by a favourite promenade, planted with lime 
trees, presents Berlin life in all its varying aspects. Many 
historical events have taken place in this famous boulevard, 
notably the entry of the troops in 1871, and the funeral p^cant 
of the emperor William I. South of Unter den Linden lies the 
Friedrichstadt, with its parallel lines of straight streets, includ- 
ing the Behren-strasse— {the seat of finance)— the Wilhelm- 
strasse, with the palace of the imfierial chancellor, the British 
embassy, and many government offices— the official quarter of 
the capital— and the busy J.eipziger-strassc, running from the 
Potsdamer-platz to the I )dnhofI-platz. This great artery and 
Unter den Linden are (!rossed at right angles by the Fricdrich- 
strasse, 2 m. long, flanked by attractive shops and restaur- 
ants, among them the beer palaces of the great breweries. In 
the city proper, the Kdnig-strasse and the Kaiser-Wilhelm- 
strasse, the latter a continuation of Unter den landen, are the 
chief stn*ets ; while in the fashionable south-west cpiarter 
Viktoria -strassc, Bellevue - strasse, Potsdanier - strasse and 
Kurfiirsten-strasse and the Kurfurstendamm are the most 
imposing. Among the most important public squares arc the 
Opern-platz, around or near which stand the opera house, the 
royal library, the university and the armoury ; the (icndarmen- 
markt, with the royal theatre in its centre, the Schloss-platz ; 
the Lustgarten, between the north side of the ro)'ul palace, the 
cathedral and the old and new museums ; the Pariser-platz 
with the French embassy, jit the Brandenburg (late ; the 
Kdnigs-platz, with the column of Victory, the Keichstag -gebaude 
and the Bismarck and Moltke monuments ; the Wilhelms-platz ; 
the circular Belle-Alliance-platz, >vith a column commemorating 
the battle of Waterloo ; and, in the western district, the sfiacious 
Liitzow-platz. 

Bruises. -t)f the numerous bridges, the most remarkable are 
the Schloss-l)rucke, built after designs by Schinkel in 1822-1824, 
with eight colossal figures of white marble, representing ideal 
stages in a warrior’s life, the work of Drake, Albert Wolff and 
other eminent sculptors ; the Kurfursten- or Lange- briu'ke, 
built if)C)2~i6q5, and restored in 1805, with an e<|uestnan statue 
of the great elector, and the Kuiscr-Wilhelm-hrucke (i886-i88()) 
connecting the Lustgarten with the Kaiser-Wilhelm-strasse in 
the inner town. In llic modern residential quarter are the 
l\)tsdamer-Viktoria-brucke, which carries the traffic from two 
converging streets into the outer l^itsdamer-strasse, and the 
Herkules-hriicke connecting the Liilzovv-pliitz with the 'I’ier- 
garlcn. I'he first three cross the. Spree and the last two the 
Landwehr Canal. 

Churches.- Berlin, until the last half of the igth century, was 
in respect of its churches probably the poorest of the capitals 
of Christendom, and the number of worshippers on an average 
Sunday was then less than 2 “0 population. The city now 

contains over a hundred plaiTs of worship, of which ten are 
Roman Catholic, and nine Jewish synagogues. Of the older 
Evangelical churches but four date from medieval days, and of 
them only the Marien-kirehe, with a tomb of Field marshal 
(). C. von Sparr (1605-1605), and the Nikolai-kirche are particu- 
larly noteworthy. Of a later date, though of no great pretensions 
to arehitectural merit, are the Petri-kirche with a lofty spire, 
the Frunzdsische-kirche and the Neue-kirche with dome-capped 
towers, on the Oendarmen-markt, and the round, Roman ( atholic 
St Hedwigs- kirche bi*.hind the Opera-house. The Garrison 
church in the centre, of the city, which was erected in 1722 and 
contained numerous historical trophies, was destroyed by fire 
in iqo8. Of modern erections the new cathedral (Dom), on the 
Spree, w’hich replaces the old building pulled down in 1893, 
stands first. It is a clumsy, though somewhat imposing edifice 
of sandstone in Italian Renaissance style, and has a dome rising, 
with the lantern, to a height of 380’ ft. The Kaiser-Wilhelm- 


Gedachtnis-kirche (in the suburb Charlottenburg) with a lofty 
spire, the Dankes-kirche (in commemoration of the emperor 
William I.’s escape from the hand of the assassin, Nobiling, in 
18^8) in Wedding, and the Kaiser-Friedrich-Gedachtnis-kirche 
on a grassy knoll in the north of the Ticrgarten are also worthy 
of notice. In the Monbijou Park, on the north bank of the Spree, 
is the pretty English church of St George. The main Jewish 
synagogue, a fine building in oriental style, erected in 1866, 
stands in a commanding position in the Oranienburger-strasse 
and is remarkable for its stained glass. Berlin was a walled city 
until 1867 -1868. Of the former nineteen city gates only one 
remains, the Brandenburg Gate (i78q‘-i793), an imitation of the 
Propylaea at Athens. It is 201 ft. broad and nearly 65 ft. high, 
and is supported by twelve Doric columns, each 44 ft. in height, 
and surmounted by a car of victory (Auriga), which, taken by 
Napoleon to Paris in 1807, was brought back by the Prussians 
in 1814. The gate has been enlarged by two lateral colonnades, 
each supported by sixteen columns. 

Public Buildings — In secular buildings Berlin is very rich. 
Entering the city at the Potsdam Gate, traversing a few hundred 
yards of the Leipziger-strasse, turning into Wilhelm-strasse, and 
following it to Unter den Linden, then beginning at the Branden- 
burg Gate and proceeding down Imter den Linden to its end, one 
passes, among other buildings, the following, many of them of 
great architectural merit- the admiralty, the ministry of 
commerce, the ministry of war, the ministry of public works, 
the palace of Prince Frederick Leopold, the palace of tl\e imperial 
chancellor, the foreign office, the ministry of justice, the 
residences of the ministers of the interior and of public worship, 
the French and the Russian embassies, the arcade, the palace 
of the emperor William 1 ., the university, the royal librar>', the 
opera, the arnwury, the palace of the emperor I'>ederick III., 
the Schloss-briickc, the royal palace, the old and new museums 
and the national gallery. At a short distance from this line are the 
new town-hall, the mint, the imf)erial bank and the royal theatre. 
Berlin differs from all other great capitals in this respect that 
with the exception of the royal paltice, which dates from the 
16th century, all its pu)>lic buildings are modern. 'J'his palace, 
standing in the very heart of the t'ity, is a huge (|uadrangular 
building, with four courts, and is surmounted l)y a dome 220 ft. 
high. It contains mt)re than 600 rooms and halls ; among the 
latter the Weisse-saal used for great court })agcants, the halls 
of the chapters of the Black and th«; Red Eagle orders, a picture 
gallery and a chapel. The first floor overlooking the Schloss- 
platz is the Berlin residence of the emperor, and that square is 
embellished by a huge fountain (Neptuns-brunnen) by R. Begas. 
Facing the west portal is tlie monument to the emperor William 1 ., 
and before the north gate, opening upon the Lustgarten, are 
the famous bronze groups, the “ horse-tamers ” by ('lodt, the 
gift of the emperor Nicholas 1 . of Russia. The establishment 
of the imperial government in Berlin naturally brought with it 
the erection of a large numlier of public buildings, and 
the great prosperity of the country, as well as the enhanced 
national feeling, has enabled them to be built on a scale of 
splendour befitting the capital of an empire. First in importance 
is the Reichstagsgebiiude (see Arciutectitre, plate ix. fig. 47), 
in which the federal council (Bundesrat) and the imperial 
parliament (Reichstag) hold their sittings. A special feature 
is the library, which is exceedingly rich in works on con- 
stitutional law. A new house has also been built for the 
Prussian parliament (fMndtag) in the Albrecht-strasse. Other 
new official buildings are the patent office on the site of 
the old ministry of the interior ; the new ministry of posts 
(with post museum) at the corner of the Mauer-strasse and 
Leipziger-strasse ; the central criminal court in Moabit ; the 
courts of first instance on the Alexander-platz ; the ministry 
of police, and the Reichsversicherungsamt, the centre for the 
great system of state insurance. In addition to these, many 
buildings have been restored and enlarged, chief among them 
being the armoury (Zeughaus). the war office and the ministry 
of public works, w'hile the royal mews (Marstall) has been 
entirely rebuilt with an imposing fa9ade. 
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Among the public monuments comes first, in excellence, 
Rauch's celebrated statue of Frederick the Great, which stands 
in Unter den Linden opposite the palace of the emperor 
William i. ; and in size the monument to the emperor \Villian\ 
T. (by R. Begas), erected opposite the west portal of the royal 
palace. The space for the site was gained by pulling down the 
old houses composing the Schlossfreiheit and damming the 
Spree. The monument, which cost £200,000, is surmounted by 
an equestrian statue of the emperor in a martial cloak, his right 
hand resting on a field-marshal’s baton, reining in his charger, 
which is led by a female genius of pence. The high pedestal on 
which these figures stand is surrounded by an Ionic colonnade. 
The equestrian statue of the great elector on the Lange-briicke 
has been already mentioned. In the Lustgarten is a statue of 
Frederick William III., by Wolff ; in the Ticrgartcn, Drake's 
nKirl)le monument to the same ruler ; and in the mausoleum 
in the park in Charlottenburg ho and his queen, Louisa, are 
sculptured in marble by Rauch. Here also lie the emperor 
William 1. and the empress Augusta under marble effigies by 
Kncke. A second group of monuments on tlie Wilhelms-platz 
commemorates the generals of the Seven Years* War ; and a 
third in the neighbf)urhood of the opera-house the generals who 
fought against Na})oleon I. On the Kreuzberg a Gothic monu- 
ment in bronze was erectt‘tl by Frederick W’iliiain III. to com- 
memorate the victories of rSi^- 1815 ; and in the centre of the 
Kdnigs-platz stands a lofty column in honour of the triumphs 
of 1864, j866 and 1870-1871, surmounted by a gilded figure of 
Victory. Literature, science and art are represented in different 
parts of the city by statues and busts of Rjiucli, Schinkel, Thacr, 
Beulh, Schadow, Winckelmann, Schiller, Hegel and Jahn. 
On the Konigs-plutz between the column of Victory and the 
Keif'hstiigsgebiiudc, and immediately facing tl?e western favade 
of the latter, is the bronze statue ol Bismarck, unveiled in iqoi, 
a figure 20 ft. in height standing on a granite bv;c. From the 
south side of the Kchiigs-platz crossing the 'J'irrgartcn and 
intersec! ing the av'enuc from the llrandc iiburg Gate to Charlot- 
tenburg ruu', the broad Sieges-all(‘t‘ adorned by thirl v-two 
groups of iTiar!)lc statuary representing famous rulers of the 
house of Hohcnzollcrn, the gift (jf the emperor William 11. to 
the city. Tlie Tiergarten, the beautiful west-end park with its 
thickets of dense undergrowth unci winding lanes and lakes, has 
lost .somewhat of its .sylvan character owing to building cncroacli- 
ments the north side and the laying out of new rides and 
drives. It has, in addition to those above enumerated, statues 
of Queen Louisa, Goethe and Lessing. 

Cominuuicat/ons.— IJcrlin is tlic centre of the North (German 
netw'ork of railways. No fewer than twelve main lines concen- 
trate upon it. Internal communication is provided for by the 
Kingbalui, or outer circ le, which was opened in 1871, and by a 
well-devised system connects the termini of the various main 
lines. 'I’he through traflic coming from east and west is c arried 
by the Stadtbahn, or city railway, which also connects with and 
forms an integral part of the outer cin'le. 'Hiis line runs througli 
the heart of the city, and was originally a private enterprise. 
Owing, however, to the failure of the company, the work was 
taken in hand by tlie .slate, and the line opened in 1878. It has 
four tracks -two for the main-line through traffic, and two for 
local and suburban service, and is carried at a hei^hl of about 
20 ft. above the .streets. Its length is 12 m., the total cost 
3} millions sterling. The chief stations arc Zoologischer Garten, 
Fried rich -strasse, Alexander-platz and Schlesischcr Hahnhof. 
Lying apart from the system are the l.ehrter Bahnhof for 
Hamburg and Bremen, the .Stettiner for Baltic ports, and the 
Gorlitzer, Anhaltcr and Potsdamer termini for traffic to the 
south, of which the last tw'o are fine sp(*cimens of railw'ay archi- 
tecture. Internal communication is also provided for by an 
excellent sy.stem of electric tram-lines, by an overhead electric 
railway running from the Zoologisclicr (Wten to the Schlesische 
Tor with a branch to the Potsdam railway station, and by an 
underground railway laid at a shallow depth under the Leipziger- 
strasse. Mo.st of the cabs (victorias and broughams) have fare- 
indicators. Steaml)oats ply above and below* the cit\ . 


Industry y Trade and Commerce . — It is in respect of its manu- 
facture and trade that Berlin has attained its present high pilch 
of economic prosperity. More than 50 of its working popu 
lation are engaged in industry, which embraces almo.st all 
branches, of which new* ones have lately sprung into existence, 
whilst most of the older have taken a new lease of life. The old 
wool industry, for example, has become mucli cxt<‘mled, and 
now embraces products such as shawls, carpets, hosiery, ^c. 
Its .silk manufactures, formerly so iinportunl, have, how’cvcr, 
gradually gone Imck. It is particularly in the working of iron! 
steel and cloth, and in the by-products of these, that berlin 
excels. The manufacture of machinery and steam-engines 
shows an enormous development. No fewer than 100 large 
firms, many of them of world- wide reputation, are engaged in 
this branch alone. Among the chief articles oi manufacture 
and production are railway plant, sewing mat bines, bicycles, 
steel pens, chronometers, electric and elect ri(’-telegniph plant, 
bronz(‘, chemicals, soap, lamps, linoleum, china, pianofortes, 
furniture, gloves, buttons, artificial flow'ers and ladies’ mantles, 
the last of an annual value exceeding £5,000,000. It has exten- 
sive breweries and vies in the amount of the output of this pro- 
duction with Munich. Berlin is also the great centre and tlie 
chief market for speculation in corn and other cereals which reach 
it by water from Poland, Austria and South Russia, while in com- 
merce in spirits it rivals Hamburg. It is also a large publishing 
centre, ami has become a serious rival to Leipzig in this regard. 

The Bdrse, where 4000 persons daily do business, is the chief 
market in Germany for stocks and shares, and its dealings are 
of great influence upon the gold market of the world. Numerous 
banks of world-w’ide n'putation, doing an extensive international 
busine.ss, have their .seats in H(*rlin, chief among them, in addition 
iothcReichs-bank.beingtlie Berliner Ka.ssen-Verein. the I fiskonlo- 
Gesellschaft, the Deutsche llink, ami the Bodcai-Kredit Bank. 

I earn if and /1;7.— lierlin is becoming the centre of thi‘ in- 
tellectual life of the nation. 'l'h(‘ Kriedrif h Wilhelm University, 
although young in point of foundation, has long outstripped its 
great rival J^-ipzig in numbers, and (‘an point with |)ride to the 
fact that its teaching staff has yielded to none in the number 
of iilu.strious nam<*s. It was founded in i8io, wlien Bru.ssia had 
lost her celebratc'd universitv of Halle, wiiich Nayxilcon had 
included in his newly created kingdom of Westphalia. It was 
as a weapon of war, as well as a nursery of learning, that 
Frederick H illiam HI. and the great men who are a.ssoriated 
with its origin, called it into trxistence. Wilhelm von Hiimholdl 
was at that time at the head of tlu* educational de))artmenl 
of the kingdom, and men like Fichte and Schleiermachcr worked 
on the popular mind. Within the first ten years of its existence 
it counted among its jirofessors suc'h names as Neander, Savigny . 
Kichliorn, Ikickli, Bekkcr, Hegel, Raumer, Niebuhr ami lUitt- 
munn. I.ater followed men like Hengstenberg. Honieyer, 
licthnuinn-Hollweg, Puchta, Stahl ami Heflter ; ScJielling, 
Trendelenburg, Bopp, the brothers (irimni, Zunifit, ( arl Richter ; 
later still, 'rwesten and Dorncr, (ineisi and Ilinscdiiiis ; I.angen* 
beck, Bardcle]>cn, Virchow, Dii-Bois Revmond ; von Ranke, 
(airtius, Lipsius, Hofmann the chemist, Kiepert t her geographer : 
Helmholtz, van'! HofT, Koch, Irischer, Waldcycr ami von 
Bcrgmann among scientists ancl surgeons ; Momm.<en, 'Ireitschke 
and Sybcl among historians. Harnark among theologians. 
Brunner among jurists. Taking ordinary, honorary, extra- 
ordinary professors and licen.sed l(*eturers {Privai-dotenten) 
together, its profe.ssorial slrcnL^tJi consisted, in 1904 1(^05, of 
23 teachers in the faculty of theology, 32 in that of law, 175 m 
that of medicine and 227 in that of y>liib^-ophy — altogi tlier 157. 
'J'he number of nuitriculited students during the same jieriod 
was 7154, as against 5488 in the preceding summer term. 'rh(* 
number of matriciilited students is usually greater in winter 
than in summer ; the reason of the disproportion fu ing that in 
the summer university towns having pleasant snrKuindings, 
such as Bonn. neidell)erg, Kiel and Jena, are more frecjuented. 
Berlin is essentially a Prussian universitv of students from 
non-German states, Russia .sends most, then tin* United States 
of America, while (Jreat Britain is credited with eumjmralKely 
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few. It is, however, in the ugly palace of Prince Henry of 
Prussia, which was given for the puipose in the days of Prussian 
poverty and distress, that the university is still housed, and 
although some internal rearrangement has been effected, no 
substantial alterations have been made to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demand for lecture -room accommodation. The garden 
towards Unter den Linden is adorned by a bronze statue of 
Helmholtz ; the marble statues of Wilhelm and Alexander von 
Humboldt, which were formerly placed on either side of the gate, 
have been removed to the adjacent garden. 'J echnical education 
is provided in the magnificent buildings erected at a cost of 
£100,000 in ('harlottenburg, which arc equipped with all the 
apparatus for the teaching of science. Among other institutions 
of university rank and affiliated to it arc the school of mines, 
the agricultural college, the veterinary college, the new seminary 
for oriental languages, and the high school for music. The 
geodetic institute has been removed to Potsdam. The univer- 
sity is, moreover, rich in institutions for the promotion of 
medical and chemical science, for the most part housed in build- 
ings belonging to the governing body. There should also be 
mentioned the Royal Academy of Sciences, founded in 1700. 
The name of I-cibnilz is associated with its foundation, and it 
was raised to the rank of a royal academy by Frederick the 
(Jreat in 1743. The Royal Academy of Arts is under the imme- 
diate protection of the king, and is governed by a director and 
senate. There is also an acaflemy of vckuI music. 

Schools. — llvTVm po.ssesses fifteen 6’ v/w«a.viV7 (clas.sical schools, 
tor the highest branches of the learned professions), of which 
four arc under the direct supcr\'isi()n of the provincial authori- 
ties and have the prefix kont^hch (royal), while the remain- 
ing eleven are municipal and under the control of the civic 
authoritie.s. 'fhey are attended liy about 7000 scholars, of 
whom a fourth are Jews, 'fhere are also eight ReaUf^ymmsia 
(or “ modern ” .schools), numerous Rcal-srhulen (commercial 
schools), public high schools for girls, and commodious and 
excellently organized elementary schools. 

Museums.-' I’he buildings of the royal museum arc divided into 
the old and new museums, 'fhe former is an imposing edifice 
situated on the north-east side of the T^ustgarten, facing the 
royal palace. It was built in the reign of hVederick William III. 
from designs by Schinkcl. Its portico .supported by eighteen 
colossal Ionic columns is reached by a wide flight of steps. 
The back and side walls of the portico are covered with frescoes, 
from designs by Schinkel, representing the world’s progress from 
chaos to organic and developed life, 'fhe sides of the flight of 
.steps support equestrian bronze groups of the Amazon by Kiss, 
and the Lion-slayer by Albert Wolff. Under the portico are 
monuments of the sculptors Rauch and Schadow, the architect 
Schinkel, and the art critic Winckelmann. The interior consists 
of a souterrain, and of a first floor, entered from the portico 
through bronze doors, after designs by Stiller, weighing 7i tons, 
and executed at a cost of £3^00. This floor consists of a rotunda, 
and of halls and cabinets of sculpture. The second floor, which 
formerly contained the national gallery of paintings, is occupied 
by a collection of northern anti(|uities and by the Schlicmann 
treasures. 

The new museum, connected with the old museum by a 
covered corridor, is, in its internal arrangements and decorations, 
one of the finest structures in the capital. The lowest of its 
three floors contains the Egyptian museum ; on the first floor 
plaster casts ot ancient, medieval and modern sculpture are 
found, while the second contains a cabinet of engravings. On 
the walls of the grand marble .staircase, which rises to the full 
height of the building, Kaulbaeh’s cyclus of stereochromic 
pictures is painted, representing the six great epochs of human 
progress, from the confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel 
and the dispersion (ff the nations to the Reformation. 

The national gallerv, a fine building surrounded by a Cor- 
inthian colonnade and lying between the royal museums and 
the Spree, contains a number of modern German paintings. 
Behind these buildings, again, is the Pergamum museum, which 
houses a unique collection, the result of the excavations at 


Pergamum. Still farther away, on a triangular plot of land 
enclosed by the two arms of the Spree and the metropolitan 
railway, stands the Kaiser Friedrich museum (1904). This 
edifice, in the Italian baroque style, surmounted by a dome, 
possesses but little architectural merit, and its position is so 
confined that great ingenuity had to be employed in its internal 
arrangements to meet the demands of space, but its collection 
of pictures is one of the finest in Europe. Hither were removed, 
from the old and new museums, the national gallery of pictures, 
the statuary of the Christian epoch and the numismatic collec- 
tion. The gallery of paintings, on the first floor, is distributed 
into the separate schools of Germany, Italy, Flanders and 
Holland, while another of the central rooms embraces those of 
Spain, France and England. The collection, which in 1874 
contained 1300 paintings, was then enriched by the purcha.se 
by the Prussian government for £51,000 of the Suermondt col- 
lection which, rich in pictures of tlie Dutch and Flemish schools, 
contained also a few by Spanish, Italian and French masters. 
The gallery as a whole has been happily arranged, and there are 
few great painters of whom it does not contain one or more 
examples. The Kunst-gewerbe museum, at the corner of the 
Kdniggralzcr-strasse and Albrecht- strasse, contains valuable 
specimens of applied art. 

Theatres.— In nothing has the importance of Berlin become 
more conspicuous than in theatrical affairs. In addition to the 
old-established Opernhaiis and Schaiispielhaus, which are sup- 
ported by the state, numerous private playhouses have been 
erected, notably the Lessing and the Deutsches theatres, and it 
is in these that the modern works by Wildenbriich, Sudermann, 
and Hauptmann have been produced, and it may be said that 
it is in Berlin that the modern school of Geniian drama has its 
home. In mu.sio*licrlin is not able to vie with Leipzig, Dresden 
or Munich, yet it is well represented by the (bnservatorium, 
with which the name of Joachim is connected, while the more 
modern school is represented by Xaver Scharwenka. 

Government, Administration and Politics . — On the jst of .April 
1881 Berlin was divided off from the province of Brandenburg 
and since forms a separate administrative district. But the chief 
presidency {Oberprdsidium), the Consistory, the provincial school- 
Ixiard, and the board of health of the province of Bran(leni)urg 
remain tribunals of last instance to which appeals lie from Berlin. 
The government is partly semi-miliU\ry (police) and partly 
municipal. The ministry of police (a branch of the home olTice) 
consists of six departments : (i) general ; (2) trade ; (3) building ; 
(4) criminal ; (5) passports ; (6) markets. It controls the fire 
brigade, has the general inspection over all strangers, and is 
responsible for public order. The civil authority (Magistral) 
consists of a chief mayor (Oberburgermeister), a mayor (Burger- 
meister), and a city council (Stadtrat). The Ober bur germeister^ 
who is ex officio a member of the Prussian Upper House, and 
the Biirgermeister are elected by the common council (Stadtver- 
ordnetenversammlung) of 144 members, i.e. three delegates 
chosen by manhood suffrage for each ward of the city ; but 
the election is subject to the veto of the king without reason 
given. The Stadtrat consists of 32 members, of whom 15 are 
paid officials (including 2 syndics, 2 councillors for building, 
and 2 for education), while 17 serve gratuitously. For general 
work the Magistral and the Siadtverordneienversaminlung 
coalesce, and committees are appointed for various purposes 
out of the whole body, these being usually presided over by 
members of the Magistral. Their jurisdiction extends to water- 
supply, the drainage, lighting and cleaning of the streets, the 
care of the poor, hospitals and schools. Politically the city is 
divided into six Reichstag and four I-andtag constituencies, 
returning six and nine members respectively, and it must be 
noted that in the case of the Landtag the allocation of seats 
dated from i860, so that the city, in proportion to its population, 
was in 1908 much under-represented. It should have had 
twenty -five members instead of nine. 

Population . — Tlic stupendous growth of the population of 
Berlin during the last centuiy^ is best illustrated by the following 
figures. In 1816 it contained 197,717 inhabitants ; in 1849, 
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431,566 ; in 1871, 826,341 ; in 1880, 1,122,330 ; 1890, 1,578,794, 
and in 1905, 2,033,900. The birth-rate is about 30, and the 
death-rate 20 per 1 000 inhabitants a year. Illegitimate births 
amount to about 15 % of the whole. According to religion, 
about 84% arc Protestants, 10% Roman Catholics and 5% 
Jews, but owing to the great number of Jews who for .social and 
other reasons ostensibly embrace the Christian faith, these last 
figures do not actually represent the number of Jews by descent 
living in tjie city. 

Environs . — Marvellous as has been the transformation in the 
city itself, no less surprising results have been effected since 
1875 in the surroundings of Berlin. On the east, north and west, 
the city is surrounded at a distance of some 5 rn. from its centre 
by a thick belt of pine woods, the jungfernheide, the Spandauer 
Forst, and the (Irunewald, the last named stretching away in 
a south-westerly direction as far as Potsdam, and fringing the 
beautiful chain of Havel lakes. These forests enjoyed until 
quite recent times an unenviable notoriety as the camping- 
ground and lurking-place of fi’iotpads and other disorderly 
characters. After the opening of the circular railway in 1871, 
private enterprise set to work to develop these districts, and a 
“ villa colony ’’ was built at the edge of the Gruncwald between 
the station West -end and the Spandauer Bock. From thc.se 
beginnings, owing mainly to the expansion of the important 
suburb of riiarlottenburg, has resulted a complete transformation 
of the eastern part of the Gruncwald into a pictLires(jue and 
delightful villa suburb, which is connected by railway, steam- 
tramway and a magnificent boulevard— tlie Kurfiirstendamm ^ - 
with the city. Nowadays the little fishing villages on the shores 
of the lakes, notalil}’ the Wannsee, cater for the recreation of the 
Berliners, while [lalatial summer residences of wealthy merchants 
occupy tln‘ most prominent sites. Suburban Berlin may lie .said 
to extend pnictically to Potsdam. 

Traffic. The pulilic streets have a total length of about 350 m., 
and a large staff of workmen is regularly employed in maintaining 
and cleaning the publi<' roads and parks. Tht‘ force is W'cll 
controlled, and the work of cleaning and removing snow after u 
hea\'\^ fall is thoroughly and efficiently carried out. 'Fhe le.ss 
important thoroughfares are mostly paved with the so-ailled 
V'^ienna paving, granite bricks of medium size, while the principal 
streets, and especially those upon which the traffic is heavy, 
have either asp)halt or wood paving. 

Water-Sitfifdy and Drainage . — The water-supply is mainly 
derived Irom works on the Miiggel and Tegeler lakes, the river 
water being carefully filtered through sand. 'Fhe drainage 
system is elaborate, and has stood the test of time. 'Fhe city is 
divided into twelve radial systems, each with a pnunping station, 
and the drainage is forced through five mams to eighteen sewage 
farms, each of w'hich is under (areful sanitary supervisi(»n, in 
respect both of the persons employed thereon, and the products, 
mainly milk, passing thence to the ( ity for human consumption. 
Only in a few isolated cases has any ('ontamination been traced 
to fever or other zymotic germs. In this connexion it is worth 
noting that the infectious diseases hospital has a separate system 
of drainage which is carefully disinfected, and not allowed to be 
employed for the purposes of manure. 

Hosptlah.--\n no other city of the w'orld is the hosfiital 
organization .so well appointed as in Berlin, or are the .sick poor 
tended with greater .solicitude. .State, muni(’iy3al and private 
charity here again join hands in the prompt relief of sickness 
and cases of urgency. The municij^al hospitals are six in number, 
the largest of which is the Virchow hospital, situate in Moabit 
and op)ened in 1906. It is arranged on the f)avilion system, 
contains 2000 beds, and is one of the most splendidly equipped 
hospitals in the W'orld. The cost amounted to £900,000. Next 
comes that f)f Friedrichshain, also built on the pavilion .sy.stem, 
while the state controls six (not including the pri.son infirmaries) 
of which the world-renowned C'harite in the Luisen-strassc is 
the principal. The hospitals of the nursing sisters (Hiakonis.sen 
Anstalten) number 8, while there are 60 registered private 
hospitals under the superintendence of responsible doctors and 
under the inspection of government. 
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Charities. — Berlin is also very richly endowed with charitable 
institutions for the relief of fmu|)erism and distress. In addition 
to the municipal support of the poor-houses there are large funds 
derived from bequests for the relief of the necessitous and deserv- 
ing poor ; while night shelters and people's kitchens have been 
organized on an extensive scale for the temporarv relief of the 
indigent unemployed. For thij former several of' the arches of 
the city railway have been utilizcnl, and correspond in internal 
arrangement to like shelters instituUxl by the Salvation Armv 
in London and various other cities. 

^^arke^s. - Open market-places in Berlin arc things of the past, 
and their place has been taken by airy and commodious market 
halls. Of the.se, 14 in number, the central market, dose to 
the Alexander-platz station of the city railway with which it is 
connected by an admirable ser\ ice of lifts for the laiiid unloading 
of goods, is the finest. It has u ground area of about 17,000 
sq. yds., and is fitted with more than 2000 stalls. The other 
markets are conveniently situated at various accessible places 
within the city, and the careful police supervision to which they 
are subjected, Imth in the matter oi general cleanliness, and in 
the careful examination of all articles of food exposed for .«*ale. 
has tended to the general health and cotnfort of the population. 

i'he central cattle market and slaughtiT-houses lor the inspec- 
tion and supply of the fresh meat consumed in the ini-tropolis 
(M'cupies an extensive area in the north-east of the city on the 
Ringbahn, upon which a station luis been erected for the acc om- 
modation of meat trains and passengers attending the market. 
The inspection is rigorously carried out, and only carcases which 
have been slarnpcxl as having been certified good are permitted 
to be taken aw^ay for human consiimjition. 

J/istoryK - -The etymology oi the word “ Berlin ” is douhtful. 
Some derive it from C eltic roots her, small, short, and lyn, a 
lake : others regard it as u Wend w'ord, meaning a Iree, ofien 
place ; others, again, refer it to the word rm/, a river island. 
Another authority derives it Irom the German word liriihl, a 
marshy district, and the Slavoiiie termination tn ; thus Bruhl, 
by the regular transmvilation Biihrl (compare Ger. />ir;/-nen 
and Kng. burn), Biirhlin. More recent researc h, however, seems 
to have cstahli.shed the dcTivation from Wefn, d;un. 

Similar obscurity rests on the origin of the city. I'he hypo- 
theses which carried it back to the early years ot the Ghristian 
era have becin wholly abandoned. iCven the margrave Albert 
the Bear (' 1 . 1170) is nc; longer iinqiieslionably regardc‘d as its 
founder, and the; tendency ol opinion now is to dale its origin 
from the? linn* of his great-grandsons, Otto 111 . and John 1 . 
When first alluded to, wluit is now Berlin was s})oken of as Iw'o 
towns, Kdlln and Berlin. The first authentic doc-iimenl con- 
cerning the lormc'r Is Irom the year 1237, concerning the* latter 
from the year 1 244, and it is with the.se dates that the trust worthy 
history of the city biggins. In 1307 the first attempt was made 
to combine the councils of Kolln and Berlin, but the* expcTirnent 
was abandoned four years later, and the two towns conlinued 
their sc*parate cxislc‘nc:e till 1432, when the*. e.stablishiTicnt of a 
common counc il for lioth led to disturbances ol whic h thc^ out- 
come was that Frederick 11 . the Iron in 1442 abolished this 
arrangc'inent, .seriously curtailed the privilc-ges of both towns, 
and began the building of a castle at Kblln. A li iid between the 
elector and tbe^ Berliners ended in the defeat of the latter, who 
in 1448 wcTc* forc:ed to accept the ccjnslitiition of 1442. From 
this time Berlin Iwcame and continued to be the rc;sicleuce of the 
Hc^henzfjllerns, the tdector John Gicero (i486' 1499) being the 
first to establish a permanent ccjiirt inside the walls. It was not, 
however, until the time of King J^reclcriek William 1 . that the 
.sovereigns ceased to date their c^llicial acts Irom Kcilln. Jn 1539, 
under the elector Joachim II., Berlin embracc^d the I.iilherau 
religion. Hcineeforth the history of Berlin was intimately bound 
up with the house of Holienzollern. 'I'he eonvension ol the 
elector John Sigismund in 1613 to the Reformed ((’alvimst) faith 
W'as hotly resented by the Berliners and led to bloody riots in 
the city, 'i'he 'I'hirty Years’ War all but ruined the city, the 
population ol which sank from some* 14,000 in 1600 to less than 
8000 in 1650. It was restored and the foundations of its modern 
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splendour were laid by the Great Elector, by the time of whose 
death (1688) the population had risen to some 20,000. During 
this period several suburbs had begun to grow up, Friedrichs- 
werder in TO67 and the Dorotheenstadt, so named in 1676 after 
the electress Dorothea its founder. In 1688 Frederick 111 . 
(afterwards King Frederick I.) began the P’riedrichstadt, com- 
pleted by Frederick William I. Under Frederick 1 ., who did 
much to embellish the city as the royal Residenzstadt, the 
^‘^Piirate administrations of the quarters of Berlin, Kolln^ 
I Viedrichstadt, Friedrichswerder and Dorotheenstadt were com- 
bined, and the separate names were absorbed in that of Berlin. 
'Fhe fortifications begun in 1658 were finally demolished under 
Frederick the Great in 1745, and the Nc ue Friedriehstrasse, the 
Alexander-strasse and the Wall-strasse were laid out on their 
site. 

Twice during the Seven Yt'ars' War llcrlin was attacked by 
the enemy : in 1757 l)y the Austrians, who penetrated into the 
suburbs and levied a heavy contribution, and in 1760 by the 
Russians, who bombard(;d the <‘ity, penetrated into it, and only 
retired on f)ayinent of a ransom of 1,500,000 thal(‘rs (£225,000). 
After the disastrous campaign of Jena, Merlin suffered much 
during the French occupation (24th (Ictober 1806 to ist December 
r8o8). In spite of these misfortunes, however, the progress of 
the city was steady. In i8o() the ])resent iniini( i|)al government 
was instituted. In 1810 the universiw was founded. After 
the alliance of J^russia and Russia in 1812 Merlin was again 
occupied by the French, but in March 1813 they were finally 
driven out. I'lie period following the close of the war saw great 
activity in building, especially in the erection oi many noble 
monumtMUs and public buildings, c.g. tluise by the architect 
Karl Friedrich Scliinkel. The most notable event in tile history 
of Berlin during the loth c'enlurv, prior to the Franco-Cierman 
War, was the March revolution of 184S (see Germany : History, 
and Freukrick William IV., king of Prussia). The effeet of 
the war of 1870 71 on the growth of Merlin has been sufficiently 
indicated already. 

Ai'TUoumvs. por the lieaorv of Merlin see lh<* ]>ub!ications of 
the"\'erein tur du* (h-seluchU* IhTlins"; the Ucfliuisthe Lhtomk nrhst 
V rkiiOilfulnn h, and the peiKxlicals Dcr liai (l^t75, cAc.) and Mil- 
tcihiufrcn (J«SS.|, OI liistones may be incntioneil A. .Strec kfiiss, 

,<00 jatnr licthurr iicst hi( htc (new ed. by I-’ernliach, moo); 
lierlin im n)tcn Jahrhnudvrt (4 vols.. 1807 i8o<>). and Stafislisi hvs 
Jahhmh livr Stadt Hcrlin (i<)o.4 -Kjos) ; Pidicin, Histon\' h-diplo- 
matisdw jsni (iest hu hit: dvr Stadt Purlin (5 vols., 18^7 -1842) ; 

BriH'.khaus, Kitmrisalnnis l.cMlnm (1004) ; Mi'yer. KonvcrKations- 
Lt'Xikim (i(H>4) ; Jku'del<ei, I'uhrrr diirili Beilin \ Woerl, Fnhrer 
dutch Bnlni \ |. i’ollaol, 'the ('(trporatioii of Berlin (ICdinburgli, 

i8<n) : A. Shadwr'll, hiditstnal I'ffiimuv (London. i«»oo) ; Berliner 
Jalnfuuh fill linndet inid fndudne (1005) , and O. Sch\vel»el, L'o 
siliii kte dt-'i Stiidt Beilin (Meihn. iStSS). (P* A. A.) 

Merlin, ('onc.res.s and rREArv of, 'Phe events that led 
up to the ass(MT)l)ling ol the congress of Merlin, the outcome of 
which was the treaty of the 13th of July 1878, are described else- 
where (see Kprope: History; 'i'uKKEv; History; Rns.so-Ti/RKiSH 
War). Here it must suffice to say that the terms of tlic treaty 
of San Stefano(3rd March 1878), by which the Riisso-Turkish War 
ha<l been brought to a conclusion, seemed to those of the other 
powers whowere most interested seari'cly less fatal to the Ottoman 
dominion than that Russian (MTupatiou of ('onstantinople which 
Great Britain had risked a war to preN cnt. My this instrument 
Bulgaria was to become a practically independent state, under 
the nominal suzerainty of the sultan, hounded by the Danube, 
the Mlai’k Sea, the Aegean and Albania, and t'ulting off the latter 
from the remmfut of Rumelia which, with Constantinople, w'as 
to Ik' left to the Turks. At the same time tlte other Christian 
princifialities, Servia iind Montenegro, were largely increased 
in size and their indepemlenee definitively recognized ; and the 
proposals of the pinvers with regard to Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
communicated to the Ottoman plenipotentiarie.s at the first 
sitting of the conference of ('onstantinople (23rd December 1876), 
were to be immediately executed. The.se provisions seemed to 
make Ru.ssia permanently arbiter of the fate of the Balkan 
peninsula, the more .so since the vast war indemnity of 
1,400,000,000 roubles exacted in the treaty promised to cripple 


the resources of the Ottoman government for years to 
come. 

The two powers whose interests were most immediately 
threatened by the terms of the peace were Austria and Great 
Britain. The former especially, refusing to be bribed by the 
Russian offer of Bosnia and Herzegovina, saw herself cut off 
from all chance of expansion in the Balkan peninsula and 
threatened with the establishment there of the paramount power 
of Russia, a peril it had been her traditional policy to avert. 
On the 5th of J^ebruary, a<'cordingly. Count Andrassy issued a 
circular note, addressed to the signatory powers of the treaty of 
Paris of 1856 and the London protocol of 1871, suggesting a 
congress for the purpose of establishing “ the agreement of 
JMirope on the modifications which it may become necessary to 
introduce into the above-mentioned treaties ” in view of the 
preliminaries of peace signed by Russia and Turkey. This 
appeal to the sanctity of international engagements, traditional 
in the diplomatic' armoury of Austria, and strengthened by so 
I recent a precedent as that of 1871, met with an immediate 
I response. (Jn the 1st ol April Lord Salisbury had already 
addressed a circular note to the British embassies refusing on 
behalf of the British government to recognize any arrangements 
made in the peace preliminaries, eak'iilated to modify European 
treaties, “ unless they were made the subject of a formal agree- 
ment among the parties to the treaty of J^aris," and (juoting the 
“ essential priiu'iple of the law of nations ” jiroriiulgated in the 
Loudon protocol. My Great Britain therefore the Austrian 
prop<jsal was at once acc(*pted. (iermany was very willing to 
lall in with the views ol her Austrian ally and share in a c(amcil 
in which, having no immediate interests of her own, Bismarck 
could win new laurels in his role of “ honest broker.*’ In these 
rirciimstane(*s Russia could not lait accept the principle of a 
congress. She tried, laiwever, to limit the scope of its j)()wers 
hy suggesting the (‘.xclusion ol c(;rtain claiLses of the treaty from 
its reference, and pointed out (cinular of IVince (Jorchakov, 
April ()th) that Russia luid not been the fir.'^t nor the only J^iwer 
to violate the treaties in cjuestion. 'Die answer ol Lord Jleaeons- 
field was to mobilize the militia and bring Indian troops to the 
Mediterranean ; and finally Ru.ssia, finding that the dijilomatic 
support which she had oxiieeted from Bismarck failed her, 
eons(*nled to sul^mit th(‘ wliole treaty without reserve to the 
congress. 

(Jn the 3rd of June ('oiint Munster, in the name of the German 
government, issued the formal iiuntation to the ('ongr(‘ss. 
The congress met, under the presidency of VriiKc Bismarck, at 
Berlin on the 13th ol June. Great Britain was represented 1 )\' 
Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury and Lord Odo Russell, am- 
ba.ssador at Berlin ; (iermany by Frinec Bismarck, Baron Ernst 
von Billow and J^rinee ( hlotlwig von Hohcnlohe-Sehillingsfiir^t, 
amha.ssador at J’aris ; Austria b\' ( oiint Anilras.sy, ('ount Louis 
Karolyi and Baron Ib'inrieh Karl von liaymcrle, ambassador 
at Rome ; Franc e by William H. Waddington, the (.'omte de 
Saint-Vallier, amliassador at Berlin, and Felix Ilippolyte 
Desprez, flirector of political affairs in the dejiartmcnt for foreign 
affairs ; Russia by the chancellor, rrinee (Jorchakov, Count 
Peter Shuvalov, ambassador to the court of St James's, and 
Paul d’Ouhril, ambassador at Berlin ; 'Purkey by Alexander 
('atheodory Pasha, minister of public works, Ali Pasha, musJur 
of the Ottoman armies, and Sadiillah Bey, ambassador at Berlin. 
The bases of the conferences had, of course, been settled before- 
hand, and the final act of the congress was signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries mentioned above exactly a montli after the opening 
of the congress, tin th(' 13th of July. 

The treaty of Berlin consists in all of sixty -four articles, of 
which it will be sufficient to note those which have had a special 
bearing on subset) uent international developments. So far as 
they affect the territorial boundaries fixed by the treaties of 
Parks and San Stefano it will be sufficient to refer to the sketch 
map in the article Ki’rope: History. By Art. I. Bulgaria wa.s 
“ constituted an autonomous and tributary principality under 
the suzerainty of H.LM. the Sultan ' j it wjis to liave “ a 
Christian government and a national militia.” Art. 11 . fixed 
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the boundaries of the new state and provided for their delimita- 
tion bv a European commission, which was “ to take into con- 
sideration the necessity for H.I.M. the Sultan to be able to defend 
the Balkan frontiers of Eastern Rumelia/’ Arts. III. to XII. 
provide for the election of a prince for Bulgaria, the machiner\' 
for settling the new constitution, the adjustment of the relations 
of the new Bulgarian government to the Ottoman empire and 
its subjects (including the question of tribute, the amount of 
which w’as, according to Art. XII., to be settled by agreement 
of tlie signatory powers “ at the close of the first year of the 
working of the new organization *'). By Art. X. Bulgaria, .so 
far as it was concerned, was to take the place of the Sublime 
Porte in the engagements which the latter had contracted, as 
well towards Austria-Hungary as towards the Rustchiick- 
Varna Railway (.ompany , for working the railway of I'airopean 
Turkey in respect to the completion and connexion, as well as 
the working of the railways situated in its territor\\ 

By Art. XI II. a province was formed south of the Balkans 
which was to take the name of “ Eastern Riimclia," and was 
to remain “ under the direct military and political control of 
H.I.M. the Sultan, under conditions of administrative autonomy.’’ 
It w'as to have a Christian governor-general. Arts. XIV. to 
XXIJI. define the frontiers and organization of the new pro- 
vince, questions arising out of the Russian occupation, and the 
rights of the sultan, (if the latter it is to be noted that the sultan 
retained the right of fortifying and occupying the Balkan passes 
(Art. XV.) and all his rights and obligations over the railways 
(Art. XXL). 

Art. XXW, which the events of i<>o8 afterwards brought into 
special prominence, runs as follows : “ 'flic provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina sliiill be occujiied and administered by Au.stria- 
Hiingarv. 'I'lu* government ol Austna-Hungiiiy, not desiring 
to undertake the administration of the sanjak of Novi- Bazar, 

. . . the Ottoman administration will continiu; to exercise its 
luiu'lions there. Nevertheless, in order to assun; the mainten- 
ance of the new political slate ot allairs, as well as freedom and 
security of communications, Austria-Hungary reserves the 
right of keejiiiig garrisons and having inililarv and commen'ial 
roads in the whole of this jiart of the aneient vila} et of B(»snia." 

Bv Art. XX \1. the intlependcnce of Montenegro was defmi- 
tively recognized, and \)y Art. XVI II. she, received ('erlain 
acei^ssions of territory, including a strip of coast on IIk; Adriatic, 
but under conditions which tended to jilace her under the tuU*- 
lage of Austria-Hungary. Thus, by Art. XXIX. .she was to ha\ e 
neither ships of war nor a war flag, the port of Antivari and all 
Montenegrin waters were to be closi‘d to the war-shi|)s of all 
nations ; the fortifications between the lake and the <'oast were 
to lie razed ; the administratitm of the maritime and sanitary 
police at Antivari and along the Montenegrin littoral was to be 
carried on liy Austria-Hungary “ by means of light <'oasl-guard 
boats " ; Montenegro was to adopt the maritime code in fone 
in Dalmatia, while the Montenegrin merchant flag was to be under 
Austro-Hungarian consular protection. Finally, Montenegro 
was to come to an understanding with Austria-Hungary on 
tlie right to construct and kt^ep up across the new Montenegrin 
territory a road and a railway." 

Bv Art. XXXIW the independence of S(;rvia was recognized, 
subject to conditions (as to religious liberty, ^re.) set iorth in 
Art. XXXV. Art. XXXVL defined the new boundaries. 

By Art. XLIIL the independence of Rumania, already pro- 
claimed by t!ie prince recogni/eii. Subsc- 

(|ucnt articles define the conditions and the boundaries. 

Arts. LI I. to LVH. deal with the question of the Iree navi- 
gation of the Danube. All fortifications between the mouths 
and the Iron (Jates were to be razed, and no vessels of war, save 
those of light tonnage in the service of the river police and tlie 
I'ustoms, were to navigate the river below the Iron (iates (Art. 
LIL). The Danube commission, on which Rumania was to be 
represented, was maintained in its functions (Art. LlII.) and 
provision made for the further prolongation of its powers 
(Art. LIV.). 
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Art. LVIll. cedes to Russia the territories of Ardahan, Kars 
and Batoum, in Asiatic Turkey. By Art. LIX. II.M. the 
emperor of Ru.ssia declares that it is his intention to constitute 
Batoum a free port, essentially commercial." 

By Art. LXI. “ the Sublime Porte undertakes to curry out, 
without further delay, the improvements and reforms de- 
manded by local requirements in the provinces inhabited by tlie 
Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the Cir- 
cassians and Kurds." Jt was to keep the powers informed 
periodically of “ the steps taken to this effect.” 

Art. LX 11. made provision for the .securing religious liberty 
in the Ottoman dominions. 

Finally, Art. LXI 11. declares that “the treaty of Paris of 
30th Man'll 1850, as well as the treaty of London of 13th March 
1871, are maintained in all such of their provisions as are not 
abrogated or modified by tlie preceding stipulations." 

For the full text of the treiitv in the ICiiglish translation see 
E. Ilert.slet, Maf> of I'.inof^v hv 7 leatv, vol. iv. p. J750 (No. 530) ; lor 
the L'rench ori jnal see Stati' Papos, vol. Ixix. ]>. 7.P1. (W. A I*.} 

BERLIN, a city of (oos county, New Hampshire, l’.S..\., 
on the Androscoggin river, in the N. part ol the state, about 
08 m. N.W. of Portland, Maine. Pop. (iSgo) 3729; (igoo) 
888(). of W'hom were foreign born ; (u)io, ((‘iisiis) 11.780. 

'riie urea of the city in 1900 was 57 81 s(j. m. Berlin is serv(*d 
by the (irand Trunk and Boston it: Maine lailways. It is siliiateil 
in the heart of the While Mountains and i(> m. from the base of 
Ml. Washington. Berlin I'alls, on the picturesque An<lro.scoggiu 
river, furnishes tin immense water-jiower, the development of 
which for man iifaclu ring piirposi^s accounts jor the rapid growtli 
ol the city, 'i’he forests of northern New' England arid oJ the 
province of (^iiebi'c siip])ly tlu* raw material ior the extensive 
saw-rnills anfl planing-mills, the pulp- and paper-mills, and tlx* 
sulphite fibre mills, .said to be the largest in existence. In 1905 
the city's lactorv products were valu(*d at ^5,989,1 19, of whieh 
78*5 was the value ol the pajier and wood pulp manufactured, 
lUriin was first settled in 1821, was incorjiorated as a township 
in 1829, and was charlen‘d as a eitv in 1897. 

BERLIN, a city and port ol entry, Ontario, ( aiiaila, and capital 
of Waterloo county, 58 m. W. ni 'I'oronto, on the (Iraiul Trunk 
railway. It is the cenire ot a prospiTous farming and iriariu- 
facturing district, inhabited rhielly by (ierrnan immigrants and 
ihcir descendants. An electric railway conn(*< ts it with the 
town of W'*U*rloi) (pop. 4100) 2 m. to the north, which has 
important flour and woollen mills and distilleries, lierlin is 
a floiiri.shing manufacturing town, and cinitains a beet sugar 
refinery, automobile, leatlier, furniture, .shirt and collar, felt, 
glove, button and rubber fartoiies. Pop. (1S81) 4054; (1901) 
9747- 

BERLIN, a four- wheeled carriage with a separate hooded seat 
behind, detac hed from the; body of the* vehicle ; so c*alled Ircaii 
having bc*en fust used in Berlin. It was designed ahoul 1670, 
by a Piedmontese architert in the .service of the elector of 
Brandenburg. It was used as a travelling carriage, and Swift 
refers to it in hi^ advice to aiilhors “ who .scribble in a berlin." 
As an adjective, the word is ii.sed to indicate* a spec;ial kind of 
goods, originally made in Ilerlin, of wliicli the best known is 
Berlin vvca)l. A Berlin warehcnise is a shop for the. .sale of wool*; 
and fanc:y goods (cf. Italian warehouse;, 'i'hc* spelling “ berlin " 
is also used by Sir Walter Scott for the “ birlinn," a large (jaelic 
rowing-boat. 

BERLIOZ, HECTOR ( 1803 i8(>«/). French musical composer, 
was born on the nth of Dec’iiulxr 1803 at (ote-Sainl .Ancln', 
a small town nc*a.r (irenc^ble, in the department of IscVe. Ili' 
father, laaiis Berlioz, was a physic iaii of repute*, and by his de sire 
Hector for .some time* dev’olecJ liiin.self to the .study of mc clic jne. 
At the same time he laid music lessons, and, in sc*cref, pc i used 
numerems tlieoretic;al works on counterpoint and luiTmonv^ wilii 
little profit it seems, till the hearing and siih.secjijcnt c:areful 
analysis of one of Haydn’s quartets opened a new' visUi to his 
unguidecl a.spirations. A similar work written by Berlioz in 
imilatiem of Ilaydn's masterpiece was favuiirahly received by his 
friends. J^rom Paris, where he hud bc;en sent to ecjinpleUi hi.s 
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medical studies^ he at last made known to his father the unalter- 
able decision of devoting himself entirely to art, the answer to 
which confession was the withdrawal of all further pecuniary 
assistance. In order to support life Berlioz had to accept the 
humble engagement of a singer in the chorus of the Gymnase 
theatre. Soon, however, he ^camc reconciled to his father and 
entered the Conservatoire, where he studied competition under 
Keicha and Lesueur. His first important composition was an 
opera called Les Francs- Juges, of which, however, only the 
overture remains extant. In 1825 he left the Conservatoire, 
and began a course of self-education, founded chiefly on the 
works of Beethoven, Gluck, Weber and other German masters. 
About this period Berlioz saw for the first time the talented Irish 
actress Henrietta Smithson, who was then charming Paris by 
her impersonations of Ophelia, Juliet and other Shakespearean 
characters. The enthusiastic young composer became deeply 
enamoured of her at first sight, and tried, for a long time in vain, 
to gain the love or even the attention of his idol. To an incident 
of this wild and persevering courtship Berlioz’s first symphonic 
work, feptsode de la vie d'un artiste, owes its origin. By the 
advice of his friends Berlioz once more entered the (’onservatoire, 
where, after several unsuccessful attempts, his cantata Sardana- 
palus gained him the first prize for foreign travel (1830), in spite 
of the strong personal antagonism of one of the umpires. During 
a stay in Italy Berlioz composed an overture to King J.ear, and 
Le Retour a la a sort of symphony, with intervening 
poetical declamation between the single movements, called by 
the composer a melologue, and written in continuation of the 
tipisode de la vie d'un artiste, along with which work it was 
performwl at the Paris (‘onservatoire in 1832. Paganini on that 
occasion spoke to Berlioz the memorable words : “ Vous com- 
meneez par 011 les autres ont fini.” Miss Smithson, who also was 
present on the occasion, consented to become the w'ife of her 
ardent lover in 1833. The marriage was a temfiestuous mistake. 
In i8.|o he separated from his wife, who died in 1854. Six 
months later Berlioz married Mademoiselle Recio. His second 
wife did not live very long, nor was there much that was edifying 
in this marriage. Between the date of his first marriage ancl 
1840 came out his dramatic symphonies Harold en Italie, Fwiehre 
et triomphale, and Romeo el Juliette \ his o|)era Benvenuto Cellini 
(1837); liis Requiem, and other works. In the course of time 
He.rlioz won his due share of the distinctions generally awarded 
to artistic merit, sucli as the ribbon of the Legion of Honour 
and the membership of the Institute. But these distinctions 
he owed, perhaps, less to a genuine admiration of his compositions 
than to his siiiTesscs aliroad and his influential position as the 
musical critic of the Journal des Debats (a f)osition which he held 
from 1838 to 1804, and which he never used or abused to push his 
own works). In 1842 Berlioz went for the first time to Germany, 
where he was hailed with welcome by the leading musicians of 
the younger generation, Robert Schumann foremost amongst 
them, 'rile latter paxed the way for the French composer's 
success by a comprehensive analysis of the iipisode in his 
musical journal, the Neue Zeitsehrift fiir Musik. In 1846 he 
produced his magnificent ('an tala f.a Damnation de Faust, 
Berlioz gave successful concerts at Leipzig and other (lerman 
cities, and repeated his visit on various later occasions -in 1852 
by invitation of Liszt, to conduct his opera, Benvenuto Cellini 
(hissed ofl‘ the stage in loin's), at Weimar ; and in 1855 to 
produce his ora tori o-triogy, L'Enjanee du Christ, in the same 
city. This latter work had been previou.sly performed at Paris, 
where Berlioz mystified the critics by pretending to have found 
the last chorus amongst the manuscript scores of a composer of 
the 17th century, Pitrre Ducre by name. In 1855 his Te Deitm 
was written for the opening of the Paris exhibition. Berlioz also 
made journeys to Vienna (i8f»6) and St Petersburg (1S67), 
where his works were received with great enthusiasm. In 1861 
he produced his work Bhtriee et Benedict, and in 1863 Les 
Troyens. He died in Paris on the 8th of March i860. 

It is not only as a composer that the life of Berlioz is full of 
interest, although in this respect his achievement is singularly 
significant for the comprehension of the modern spirit in music. 


But it is as the symbol of French romanticism in the whole 
domain of aesthetic perception that his pre-eminence has come 
to be recognized. His Memoires (begun in London in 1848 and 
finished in 1865) illustrate this romantic spirit at its highest 
elevation as well as at its lowest depths. Victor Hugo was a 
romantic, Musset was a romantic, but Berlioz was romanticism 
itself. As a boy he is in despair over the despair of Dido, and 
his breath is taken away at Virgil’s “ Quaesivit coelo lucem 
ingemuitque reperta.” At the age of twelve he is in love with 
“ Estelle,” whom he meets fifty years afterwards. The scene 
is described by himself (1865) with minute fidelity — a scene 
which Flaubert must have known by heart when he wrote its 
parallel in the novel UJlUducation sentimentale. The romance of 
this meeting between the man — old, isolated, unspeakably sad, 
with the halo of public fame burning round him — and the 
woman— old also, a mother, a widow, whose beauty he had 
worshipped when she was eighteen— is striking. In a frame of 
chastened melancholy and joy at the sight of Estelle, Berlioz 
goes to dine with Patti and her family. Patti, on the threshold 
of her career, pets Berlioz with such uncontrollable affection, 
that as the composer wrote a description of his feelings he was 
overwhelmed at the bitterness of fate. What would he not 
have given for l^s telle to show him such affection ! Patti seemed 
to him like a marvellous bird with diamond wings flitting round 
his head, resting on his shoulder, plucking Ins hair and singing 
her most joyous songs to the accompaniment of beating wings. 
“ 1 was enchanted but not moved. The fact is that the young, 
beautiful, dazzling, famous virtuoso who at the age of twenty -two 
has already seen musical Europe and America at her feet, does 
not win the power of love in me ; and the aged woman, sad, 
obscure, ignorant of art, possesses my soul as she did in the days 
gone by, as she will do until my last day.” If tin's episode 
touches the sublime, it may be urged with almost eijual truth 
that his description of the exhumation of his two wives and their 
reburjal in a single tomb tou('.hes the ridiculous. And yet the 
scen(i is de.st'rihed with a j)erception of all the detail which would 
call for the highest praise in a novelist. Perhaps some parallel 
between the splendid and the ridiculous in this singular figure 
may be seen in the comparison of Nadar’s caricature with 
('har^jentier’s pi^rtrait of the composer. 

The profound admiration oi Berlioz for Shakespeare, which rose 
at moments to such a pitch of folly that he set Shakespeare in tlic 
place of God and worshipfx^d him, car mot be explained simply 
on the ground that Ilennettii Smithson was a great Shakespearean 
actre.ss. Unquestionably the great figures in English literature 
had a profound attraction for him, and while the romantic spirit 
is obvious in his selections from Byron and Scott, it can also be 
traced in the quality of his enthusiasm for Shakespeare. Jt is in 
his music more than in his literary attitude, however, that is 
di.s<do.sed .something in addition to the pure romance of Schumann 
— something that places him nearer in kind to Wagner, who 
recognized in him a comjioser from whose works he might learn 
something useful for the cultivation of his own ideals. As a 
youth the power of Beethoven’s symphonies made a deep 
impression on Berlioz, and what has been described as the 
“ poetical idea " in Beethoven's creations ran riot in the young 
medical student's mind. He thus became one of the most 
ardent and enlightened (originators of what is now known as 
“ programme music.” Technically he was a brilliant musical 
colourist, often extravagant, but with the extravagant emotional- 
ism of genius. He was a master of the orchestra ; indeed, his 
treatment of the orchestra and his invention of unprecedented 
effe('ts of timbre give him a solitary position in musical history ; 
he had an extraordinary gift for the use of the various instru- 
ments, and himself propounded a new ideal for the force to be 
employed, on an enorm(Xis scale. 

His literary works include the Traite d' instrumentation 
(1844) ; Voyage musical en Allemagne et en //fl/i>(i845) ; Les 
Soirees d'orchestre (1853) ; Les Grotesques de la musique ; 

A tf aiders chant {1S62) ; MSmoires {iS'jo) ; Lettres intimes (1882), 
For a full list of his musical works. Grove’s Dictionary should be 
consulted. 
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The new critical edition of the complete musical works (published 
by Breitkopf and Hiirtel) is in ten series. I. Symphonies : Fantas- 
iique. Op. 14 ; Funehte et triomphaic. Op. 15, for military bam! and 
chorus ; Hamid en Italie, Op. lO, with viola solo ; Romeo et Juliette, 
with chorus and .sob. II. Overtures (ten. including the five lielong- 
ing to larger works). III. Smaller inslriimental works, of which 
only the Funeral March for Hamlet is im{Xirtant. i\\ Sacred 
music : the Gtandc Afesse des moris, (^Ip. 5 ; the Te Denm, Op. 22 ; 
L'Enfance dn Christ, Oj). '^5, and four smaller pieces. Secular 
cantatas, including Hint stHnes de Faust, Op. i ; Lelio, ouleretom 
d la vie. Op. 146 (seejuel \o Svmphoiiie fautastiqne), and La Damnation 
de Faust, Op. 24. VI. Songs and lyric choruses with orchestra, two 
vols. \T 1 . Songs and lyric choruses w'ith pianoforte, 2 vols. in- 
cluding arrangements of the orchestral songs. VI 11 . OjM'ras : 
Benvenuto Cclltni ; Les Trovrns (live acts in two parts. La Ptise de 
Troie and Les Trovens a Carthage) : Recitatives lor the dialogue in 
Weber’s Freist^hUtz. JX. Arrangeinc*nts, including the well-known 
orchestral version of Weber’s Invitation /I la danse. X. Fragments 
ami new discoveries. 

Adolphe Jiilicn's biography ol Berlioz (1888) first gave a caretul 
account til the details ot his life. See also the luKiks by R. Fold 
(1884), 1*. Gahbeil (iSgo), E. Hippeau (j8oo). G. NouHlard (1885), 
L. Mesnard (1888), Louise f*olil (1000), and D. Beriianl (trails, by 
il. M. Dunstan, 1882). An illuminating essiiy on Berlioz is in 
Filson Young's Mastersinf^eis (1002). See also the t‘ssay 111 \V. H. i 
lladow's .Studies in Modern Alusic (1st series, njo8). Berlioz's I 
Tt aite d’ inslntnientution has been tran.slated intoCierinan ami brought 
lip to dat<* by Richard Strauss (IVlers’ edition [i<)o(»j). 

BERM (prolxihly a variant of “ brim *’), a narrow ledge of 
ground, generally the level banks of a river. In parts of Fgypt 
the whole area reached by the Nile is included in the b(‘rm. 
Thus of the lands near Berber, Mr (\ Dupuis writes (in Sir 
AVilliam (iarstin's Report on the I pper Nile, i<)04), “ In most 
places th(‘re is a well-dciined alluvial berm of recent formation 
and varying wirlth, np to jierhaps a couple of kilometres." In 
military phraseology the lienn is the space of ground between 
the ba.se of a rampart and the dib'li. 

BERMONDSEY, a south-eastern nieiropolilan borough of 
l.ondon, England, liounded N. and E. by the 'I'hanu's, S.E. bv 
Deptford, S.W. by ( arnbcrwell, and \\ . liy Southwark. Foj). 
(looi) 130,760, Jt l.s a (listrii't of poor .street>, inhabited by a 
labouring population employed in leather and other factories, 
and in tlie Surrey ('ommercial Docks and tlie wharves bordering 
the river, 'i'he parish of Kotherhithe or Redriff has long been 
ii.ssociated with a seafaring population. A tunnel (‘oniieciing 
it with the opposite shore of the river was fipencsl in June j()o8. 
'I'he neighbouring 'riiames Tunnel was opened in 1S43, but, as 
the tolls were insnrticient to maintain it, was sold to the East 
London Railway ('oinpanv in 1S65, 'J'he Herold Institute, a 
branch ol the Borough Polytechnic, .Southwark, is devoted to i 
instruction in connexion with the leather trade. Southwark 
l^irk in the centre of the borough is 63 acres in extent. Ber- j 
mondsey is in llie parliamentary borough ol Southwark, iiuiuding 
the whole ot Kotherhithe and part of the Permond.sey dix i.sion. 
'I'he borough eouneil consists of a mayor, () aldermen, and 54 
councillors. Area acres. 

'J'he name ayjpears in Domesday, the siifhx designating the . 
former insular, marshy character of the distrirt ; while the | 
prefix is generally taken to indicate the name ot a Saxon over- , 
lord, Beormund. Bermondsey was in favour with the Norman 1 
kings as a place of residence, and there was a palace here, perhaps j 
from pn‘-Norman time-). A Gliiniac monaslerv was founded in ■ 
1082, and Ik^rmondsey Cross became a favoured ]jlace ot pilgrim- 
age. The foundation w^as erected into an abbey in j.w, and | 
Abbey Road recalls its site. Similarly, Spa Road points to the I 
existence of a popular spring and pleasure grounds, maintained . 
for some years at the close of the iStli century. Jacob .Street : 
marks Jacob's island, the .scene of the death of Bill Sikes in j 
Dickens’s C>//7/rr Tre/.v/. 'fonlev Street, leading east from .South- j 
wark by London Bridge railway station, is w'ell known in con- j 
nexion with the .story of tlirce tailors of 'I'ooley Street, who 
addressed a petition to parliament opening with the compre- 
hensive expression “ We, the people of England.” 'fhe name 
is a corruption of St Olave, or Olaf, the ('hristian king of Norway, 
who in c)Q4 attacked London by way of the river, and down 
London Bridge. , • 

Set* E. T. Clarke. Bermondsey, its Historic AJemories (iI 0 O|}» ■- 



BERMUDAS, a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, forming 
a British colony, in 32*^ 15' K. and 64° 50' W., about 580 m. 
E. by S. from (.ape Hatteras on the American coast. The group, 
consisting of small islands and reefs (which mark the extreme 
northern range of the coral-building polyyis), is of oval form, 
measuring 22 m. from N.L. to S.W., the area being 20 s<]. m. 
'I'he largest of the i.slands is Great Bermuda, or the Main Island, 
14 m, long and about a mile in average wiflih, enclosing on the 
east Harrington or Little Sound, and on the west the threat 
Sound, which is thickly stiiddetl with islets, ami protected on 
the north bv the islands of atford. Boaz, Ireland and Somerset, 
The remaining members of the group, St George, Paget, Smitli, 
St David, ( ooper, Nonsuch, &c., lie K.E. of the Main Island, and 
form a semic'ircle round ( astle Harhour. 'I'he fringing islands 
which encircle the i.slands, e.specially on the north and w'est, leave 
a few deep passages wide enough to admit the larges! vessels. 

(Ecology. —'{'he Jk‘rmudas consist of aeolian limestones (cf. 
Bahamas) which in some* of the larger islands form irregular 
hills attaining a height of some 200-250 ft. 'Jhese limestones 
are composed ehiclly of (‘omminiited sliells drifted and depositi‘d 
by the wind, and they are very irregularly stratified, as is usiiallv 
the case with wind-lilowui deposits. Where fre.sli the rock is 
soft, but where it has been exposed to the action of the sea it is 
covered by a hard crust and often loses all trace of stratification. 
'Pile surface is freijuently irregularly honeycombed. E\'en the reefs 
are nol wdiolly formed of coral. 'I'liey are ridges of aeolian limc- 
! stone plastered over bv a thin iayer of corals and otlu^r eali areoiis 
i organi nis. 'J'he v(*ry remarkable “ .serfiiiline atolls " are coviTcd 
1 by a .solid (Tiist made of th(‘ (onvoluted tulies ol serpulae ami 
Vermehts, togethiT with barnacles, mu.ssels, millitiores, corallines 
; and .some true incnisting coral.s. 'Phey probablv test upon a 
^ foundation of aeolian rock. 'J'he IkTmuda.s were formerly much 
more extensive than at present, and ihev may possibly stand 
upon the summit of a hidden \'()lram). i'here an* evidences ol 
small Oscillations of levels, Imt no proofs of great elevation or 
depression. 

So/I, ('/iniale, Cn . I'he siirlace soil is a l uricuis kind of red 
earth, which is also found in ochre-like .strata throughout the 
limestone. It is generally mixed with vegetable matter and 
coral sand. 'Phere is a total want of streams and wells ol fresh 
water, and the inhabitants are dependent on thi‘ rain, which 
tliey collect and preserve in tanks. 'Phe ('limate is mild ami 
healthy, a’Miough .serious epidenik's of yellow lever and typhus 
have oeeiirred. 'I’he maxiinuni reading ot the tluTmomeler is 
about F. and its niinimum 41/ , the mean annual temperature 
being 70". 'Phe islamis attract a large number ol visitors annually 
from America. Vi-getation is very rapid, and the .soil is i lad in a 
mantle ol almost perpeUial green, 'i'he imncipai kind ol tn'c is 
the so-called " Ikrmudas cedar,” really a species ol )iiiiiper, 
which furnishes limber for small ve.ssels. 'Phe shores are fringcfl 
with the mangrove ; the jiriekly pear grows liixnrianlly in the 
most barren clistriets ; and wherever the ground is left to it.self 
the .sage bu.sh .springs up proliiseb. The ulron, soiu orange, 
lemon and lime grow wild ; but the apple and peaeli do not 
come to peril etion. 'Phe loijual, an introdiielion irorn China, 
tlirives arlmirably. 'J'lv mild (lunate assists the gr(»vvlh ol 
esf ulent plant:, and roots : and a (onsiderable liade is carried on 
with New N'ork, prineipallv in onions, (sirly potatoes, tomato('S, 
and beetroot, together with Iil\ bulbs, cut flowers and some 
arrowroot. Medicinal pliinls, as the castor-oil plant and aloe, 
('ome to perfection villiout eiilliire : and coffee, indigo, (otlon 
and toba('(”o an* also of .spontaneiuis gr(»wtli. lo;w oxen or .sliei p 
are reared in the colony, meat, as well a-- bread and most \ege- 
taliles, being imported Irom America. 'Phe indigenous mammals 
are very few, and tlie only reptiles an a small li/ard and the green 
turtle. Birds, however, e.sfieiially aquatic .sfieeies, are very 
numerous. Irrseets are comparatively few, but ant.s swarm 
dc.slructively in the heat of the year. Jdsh aie pleniilnl round 
the coasts, and the whale-fishery was om e an important industry, 
but the fi.shcries as a whole have not been (1('\< loped. 

Towns, and Administration.— 'J'liere are two towns in ilic 
Bermudas: St George, on the island of that name, founded in 
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1794 and incorporated in 1797 ; and Hamilton, on the Main Island, 
founded in 1790 and incorporated in 1793. St George was the 
capital till the senate and courts of justice were removed by 
Sir James Q)ckbum to Hamilton, which being centrally situated, 
is more convenient. Hamilton, which is situated on the inner 
part of the Great Sound, had a population in 1901 of 2246, that 
of St George being 985. In Ireland Island is situated the royal 
dockyard and naval establishment. The harbour of St Geoiige’s 
has space enough to accommodate a vast fleet ; yet, till deepened 
by blasting, the entrance was so narrow as to render it almost 
useless. The Bermudas became an important naval and coaling 
station in 1869, when a large iron dry dock was towed across the 
Atlantic and placed in a secure position in St (Jeorge, while, 
owing to their important strategic position in mid-Atlantic, the 
British government maintains a strong garrison. The Bermudas 
are a British crown colony, with a governor resident at Hamilton, 
who is assisted by an executive council of 6 members appointed 
by the crown, a legislative council of 9 similarly appointed, 
and a representative asscmi)ly of 36 members, of wliom four 
are returned by each of nine parishes. The currency of the 
colony, which had formerly twelve shillings to the pound sterling, 
Wiis assimilated to that of England in 1842. The English 
language is universal. 'I’lie colony is ecclesiastically attached 
to the bishopric of Newfoundland. In 1847 an educational 
board was established, and there arc numerous schools ; attend- 
ance is compulsory, but none of the schools is free. Ciovernment 
scholarships enable youths to be educated for competition in the 
Rhodes scholarships to Oxford University. The revenue of the 
islands shows a fairly regular increase during the last years of the 
19th century and the first of the 20th, as from £37,830 in 1895 
to £63,457 in 1904 : exj)enditurc is normally rather less than 
revenue. In the year last named imports were valued at 
£589,()79 and exports at £130,305, the annual aveniges since 
1895 Injing about £426,300 and £112,500 respiectively. 'I’hc ; 
population shows a steady increase, as from 13,948 in 1881 to 
* 7*535 **' I 63S3 were whiles and 11,152 (oloured in the 
latter year. 

History. — 'J'hc discovery of the Bermudas resulted from the 
shipwreck of Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard (whose name they now 
bear), when on a voyage Irom Spain to (lubu with a cargo of hogs, 
early in the i6th century. Henry May, an Englishman, suffered 
the same fate in 1593 ; and lastly, Sir (ieorge Somers sharp'd the 
destiny of the two preceding navigators m 1609. Sir (George, 
from whom the islands took the alternative name of Somers, 
was the first who established a settlement upon them, but he 
died befiire he had fully accomplished his design. In 1612 the 
Bermudas were granted to an offshotd of the Virginia Gompany, 
which consisted of 120 persons, (10 of whom, under the command 
of Henry More, proceeded to the islands. The first source of 
colonial wealth was the growing of tobacco, but the curing 
industry ceased early in the iSih century. In 172O Bishop 
George Berkeley chose the Bermudas as the seat of his projected 
missionary establishment. The first newspaper, the Bermmia 
Gazette^ was published in 1784. 

Sfc (ioiit't, Ihtmuda, its Histoty, Geology, Climate, (l-oudon, 
1800) ; Lcfruy, Discovery and Settlement of the Bermudas (London, 
1877 1879): A. Hrilprm, Bermuda Islands (Philadelphia, 1889); 
Stark. Betmuda Guide (London, i8<)8) ; Colo, Bermuda . . . Bthlin- 
grapkv (Poston, 1907); and for m*oloRy sec also A. Agassiz. “ Visit 
to the Bermudas m March 1894,” BhU. Mas. Comp, Zool. Harc^ard, 
vol. xx\i. No. 2, 1895 ; -\. E. Verrill, “ Notes on tlic Geology of the 
Btunnidas.” Amer. Jotirn. Sii. ser. 4. vol. ix. (uaxj). pn. 313-340; 

*' 'file Bermuda Islands; Tlieir Sceneiv, &C.,” Trans. Conn. Acad. 
Afts and Sci, vol.* xi. pt. 2 (190 i-ick>2) 

BERMUDEZ, a N.E. state of Venezuela, between the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Orinoex) river, bounded E. by the gulf of Paria 
juikI the Delta-Amacuro,Jtlwcritory, and \V. by the states of 
Guarico and Miranda. BofX^st. 1905)364,158. It was created 
in 1881 by the union of Mie states of Barcelona, Cumana and 
Maturin, dissolved in 1901 into its three original states, and 
reorganized in 1904 with a slight modification of territory. The 
state includes the oldest settlements in Venezuela, and w'as once 
very prosperous, producing cattle and exporting hides, but wars 
and political disorders have partly destroyed its industries and 


impeded their development. Its principal productions are 
coffee, sugar, and cadio, and — ^less important — cotton, tobacco, 
cocoanuts, timber, indigo and dyewoods. Its more important 
towns are the capital, Barcelona, Maturin (pop. 14,473), capital 
of a district of the same name, and Cumana (10,000), on the gulf 
of Cariaco, founded in 1 520 and one of the oldest towns of the 
continent. 

BERN (Fr. Berne), after the Grisons, the largest of the Swiss 
cantons, but by far the most populous, though politically Bern 
ranks after that of Zurich. It extends right across Switzerland 
from beyond the Jura to the snow-clad ranges that separate 
Bern from the Valais. Its total area is 2641*9 sq. m., of which 
2081 sq. m. are classed as productive (including 591 sq. m. 
of forests, and 2*1 m. of vineyards), while of the remainder 
111*3 sq. Tn. arc occupied by glaciers (the Valais and the Grisons 
alone surpass it in this respect). It is mainly watered by the 
river Aar {q.v.), with its affluents, the Kander (left), the Saane 
or Sarine (left) and the Emmc (right) ; the Aar forms the two 
lakes of Brienz and Thun (q^v.). The great extent of this canton 
accounts for the different character of the regions therein com- 
prised. Three are usually distinguished : — (i) The Oberland or 
Highlands, which is that best knowm to travellers, for it includes 
the snowy Alps of the Bernese Oberland (culminating in the 
Finstcraiirhorn, 14,026 ft., and the Jungfrau, 13,669 ft.), as well 
as the famous summer resorts of Grindelwald, Miirren, I^uter- 
brunnen, Interlaken, Meiringen, Kandersteg, Adelboden, 'Fhun 
and the fine pastoral valley of tlie Sirnme. (2) I'lic Mittelland 
or Midlanils, comprising the valley of the Aar below Thun, and 
that of ?hc Emmc, thus taking in the outliers of the high Alps 
and the open country on every side of the town of Bern. (3) 
The Sceland (Lakeland) and the Jura, extending from Bienne 
and its lake across tlie Jura to Porrentruy in the plains and to 
the upper course of the ilirs. The Oberland and Mittelland form 
; the “ old ” canton, the Jura having only been acquired in 1815, 
and differing from the rest of the canton by reason of its French- 
speaking and Romanist inhabitants. 

In 1900 the total population of the canton was 589,433, of 
whom 483,388 were German-speaking, 97,789 French-speaking, 
and 7167 Italian-speaking ; while there wi*re 506,699 Protestants, 
80,489 Romanists (inclucling the Old Catholics), and 1543 Jews. 
The capital is Bern {q.v.), while the other important towns are 
Bienne {q.v.), Burgdorf (q.v.), Delemont or Delsberg (5053 
inhabitants), Porrentruy or Pruntrut (6959 inhabitants), Thun 
(q.v.), and Langenthal (4799 inhabitants). There is a university 
(founded in 1834) in the town of Bern, as well as institutions 
for higher education in the princi])al towns. The canton is 
ilividccl into 30 administrative districts, and c'ontuins 507 
communes (the highest number in Switzerland). From 1803 to 
1814 the canton was one of the six “ Directorial ’’ canluns of the 
Confederation. The existing cantonal constitution datcis from 
1893, but in i()o6 the direct j^opular election of the cxec^utive 
of 9 members (hitherto named by the legislature) was introduced, 
'riie legislature or Grossraih is elected for four years (like the 
executive), in the proportion of i member to every 2500 (or 
fraction over 1250) of the resident population. The obligatory 
Referendum obtains in the case of all laws, and of dec^rees relating 
to an expenditure of over half a million francs, while 12,000 
c'itizens have the right of initiative in the case of legislative 
projects, and 15,000 may demand the revision of the cantonal 
constitution. The 2 members sent by the canton to the federal 
Stdnderaih arc elected by the Grostiraih, while the 29 members 
sent to the federal Nationalrath are chosen by a popular vote. 
In the Alpine portions of the canton the breeding of cxittle (those 
of the Sirnme valley are particularly famous) is the chief industry ; 
next come the elaborate arrangements for summer travellers 
(the Fremdenindustrie). It is reckoned that there are 2430 
“ Alps ” or mountain pastures in the canton, of which 1474 are 
in the Oberland, 627 in the Jura, and 280 in the Emme valley ; 
they can maintain 95,478 cows and are of the estimated value 
of 46J million francs. The cheese of the Emme valley is locally 
much esteemed. Other industries in the Alpine region are 
wood-carving (at Brienz) and wine manufacture (on the shores 
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of the lakes of Bienne and of Thun). The Mitlelland is the 
^ricultural portion of the canton. Watchmaking is the principal 
industry of the Jura, Bienne and St Imier being the chief centres 
of this industry. Iron mines are also worked in the Jura, while 
the Hcimberg potteries, near Thun, produce a locally famous 
ware, and there are both quarries of building stone and tile 
factories. The canton is well supplied with railway lines, the 
broad gauge lines being 228 m. in length, and the narrow gauge 
lines 157J m. — in all 385 J m. Among these are many funicular 
cog-wheel lines, climbing up to considerable heights, so up to 
Miirrcn (5368 ft.), over the Wengern Alp (6772 ft.), up to the 
Schynige Platte (6463 ft.), and many others still in the sUite of 
projects. All these are in the Oberland where, too, is the 
so-callcd Jungfrau railway, which in 1906 attained a point (the 
Eismeer station) in the south wall of tht; Eiger (13,042 ft.) 
tliat was 10,371 ft. in height, the loftiest railway station in 
Switzerland. 

The canton of Bern is composed of the various districts which 
the town of Bern acquired hy conquest or by purchase in tlic 
course of time. The more important, with dates of acquisition, 
arc the following: -Laupen (1324), Hash and Meiringcn (1334), 
Thun and Burgdorf (1384), Unterscen and the Upper Simine 
valley (1386), Frutigen, cScc. (1400), Lower Simme valley (143^/- 
1449), Interlaken, with (jrindchvald, Lauterbnmnen and Brienz 
(1528, on the suppression of the Austin Canons of Interlaken), 
Saanen or Gessenay (1555), Koniz (1729), and the Bernese Jura 
with Bienne (1815, from the bishopric of Basel). But certain 
regions previously won were lost in 1798— Aargau (1415), Aigle 
and (irandson (1475), Vaud (1536), ami the Pays d’En-llaut 
or Chateau d’Oex (1555). From 1798 to 1802 the Oberland 
formed a separate canton (capital, 'Fhun) of the Helvetic 
Republic. (W. A. B. ( .) 

BERN (Fr. Bcnic), the capital of the Swiss canton of the same 
name, and, by a Federal law of 1848, the political capital of the 
Swiss confederation. It is most picturesquely situated on a high 
))luff or peninsula, round the base of which flow’s tht* river Aar, 
thus completely cutting off the old town, save U) the west. Five 
lofty bridges have been llirown over the Aar, the two most 
modern being the Kirchfcld and Kornhaus bridges which have 
greatly contributed to create new residential (juarters near the 
old town. W'ithin the town the arcades (or Lauhen) on either 
side of the main street, and the numerous elaborately ornamented 
fountains atlrac't the eye, as well as the two remaining towers 
that formerly stoo<l on the old walls but are now in the centre ol 
the town ; the 'Avib^lockcnthuvm (famous for its singular if>th- 
century clock, with its mechanical contrivances, set in motion 
when the hour strikes) and the Kafichihurni, The prinnpai 
medieval building in Bern is the (now Protestant) Munster, begun 
in 1421 though not completed till 1573. 'Fhe tower, rising 
conspicuously above the town, has recently been well restored, 
but the church was never a cathedral (’hurch(as is often staled), 
for there has never yet been a bishop of Bern. The federal 
Houses of Parliament (Hundeshaus) were much enlarged in 
1888-1892, the older portions dating from 1852-1857, and also 
contjiin the offices of the federal executive and administration. 
The town-hall dates from 1406, while some of the bouses belonging 
to the old gilds contain much of interest. The town library 
(with which that of the university was incorporated in 1905) 
contains a vast store of MSS. and rare printed hooks, bui should 
be carefully distinguished from the national Swiss library, 
whi('h, with the building for th(i federal archives, is built in the 
new' Rirchfeld quarter. There are a number of museums ; the 
historical (archaeological and medieval), the natural history (in 
which the skin of Barry, the famous St Bernard dog, is preserved), 
the art (mainly modern Swiss pictures), and the Alpine (in which 
are collections of all kinds relating to the Swiss Alps). Bern 
possesses a university (founded in 1834) and two admirably 
organized hospitals. The old fortifications (Schansen) liave been 
converted into promenades, which command wonderful views 
of the snowy Alps of the Bernese Oberland. Just across th^ 
Nydcck bridge is the famous hear pit in which live bears ,aac^|kqpt^ 
as they are supposed to have given the name to 
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ccrtoinly a bear is shown on the earliest known town seal (1224), 
while live bears have been maintained at the charges of tlic 
town since 1513. There is comjxirativcly little industrial activity 
in the town, the importance of which is mainly political, though 
of late years it has been selected as the seat of various inter- 
national associations (postal, telegraph, railway, copyright, &c.). 
The climate is severe, as the town is much exjKiseil to cold winds 
blowing from the snowy Alps. In point of population it is 
exceeded in Switzerland by Zurich, Basel and Geneva, though 
the number of inhabitants has risen Irom 27,558 in iSt^o and 
43 jJy 7 1880 to 64,227 in 1900. In 1900, 59,698 inhabitants 
were (icrman-spc'aking ; while 57,I4.^ were Protestants, 6087 
Romanists (induding Old C.'alholii s) and 655 Jews. The height 
of the town above the sea-level is 1 788 ft. 

The ancient castle of Nydeck, at the eastern end oi the penin- 
sula, guarded the passage over the Aar, and it was probably 
its exisleiKT that iiulueial Berehlold V.. duke of Ziiringen, to 
found Bern in 1191 as a military post on the frontier hetween 
the Alamannians ((Jerman-speaking) and the Burgundians 
(P'rcnch-speaking). Thrice the walls which protected the town 
W’cre moved westwards, about 1250, in 1346 and in 1622, though 
e\en at the last-named date the town only stretched a little way 
to the west of (or beyond) the present railway station. After 
the extinction of the Ziiringen dynasty (1218) Bern became u 
free imperial city, but it ha(l to light hard for its independence, 
which was finally secured by the \iclorics oi Dornbuhl (1298) 
over Fribourg and the Habslairgs, and of Laiipen (1339) over 
the neighbouring Iiurguntlian nobles. In the second liatlle Bern 
received help from the three forest (‘anions with which it had 
become allied in J323, while in 1353 it enttired the Swiss ccaifedcra- 
tion as its eighth member. It soon took tlie lead in llie confedera- 
tion, though always aiming at enlarging its ow'n borders, even at 
great risks (see the article on the canton). J n j 52S Bern afn epted 
the religious icfonnalion, and hemeforlh became one of its 
chief champions in Switzerland. In the ] 7th century the number 
of families by which high oflices ol state could bi* held was 
diminished, so that in 1605 there were 152 thus (jualilieil, but in 
1691 only JU4, while towards the end of the 18th century there 
were only U) such families. Meanwhile the rule of the town was 
extending over more and more territory, so that finally it 
governe(l 52 bailiwicks (acquired betwt‘en 1324 and 1729), the 
Bernese patricians being thus exlVemely powerlul and lorming 
an oliganby that administered affairs like a b(‘nevolent and 
welI-ordere(l despcAism. In 1723 Major Havel, at Lausanne, and 
in 1749 Henzi, in Bern itself, tried to l>reak down this monopoly, 
but in each case paid the penally ol failure on the scaffold. 
The whole sy.slem was swept away by the French in 1798, and 
though partially revived in 1815, esime to an end in 1831, since 
which time Bern has been in the van of fiolitical progress. Fiijin 
1815 R’ shared with Ziirich and laicerne the supreme 

rule (which shifted lr{jm one to the other every two years) in 
the Swiss confederation, while in 1848 a federal law made Bern 
the .sole political capital, wliere the federal government is 
permanently fixed and where the ministers of foreign powers 
reside. 

AcTiioKiTiiis. Die Alp' wid Wrideinrlhst haft im Kant. Jiern 
(Bern, 100^) ; Avciiiv d. hi'it. Vevrins d. Kant. Hern, trf)m 1848, 
and Hlditer fur haniuhe Geschtchiv, tiDin i<#or, ; Jiritiische lhof>raphien 
Bern, 1898-1906): K. I’neclli, Jiamdutsih als Spitf>cl herntsihen 
^olkstuws, vol. I. (Lutzclfliib. Bn II, 1005}, and vol. 11, ((irindc lwald. 
Bern, 1908); Kests(hfi/t zm pen SuhuUnjeicr d, Grundmifi Hern*,, 
iigi (IJeni, 1891): /(mtes Keritw linnensiunt (to IJ78), (9 vols.. 
Bom, 1H83 -i<io8) ; K. (insn-, CeKihUhte d. hvrmsehrn Vcijassnvff, 
1191-J471 (Bern, 1888); B. Halln, Hern /*< setnen Rathsmanualen, 
I 4^'5 *565 (3 voK , B«Tn. 1900 19(^2) ; Jt J*. and W. K. von Miiiiiini, 
Heitra^e zur //nmathskutido d. KuvUan Hern, dcuHihin 1 heil'i 
{\ vols., Bern. 1870 1894); W. k'. von Mi’dinen, Heni*> (tc*.ihuhie, 
1191-1891 (Bern, 1H91); li. von Rodt, Hermsthe Siad/(:;/f'*fhtthtf 
(Bern. 1888), and 6 linely illustrat(;d vols. on item in the 13th to 
19th centuries (Bern, i8</8' 1907) ; L S. von i seh-tiner, Kcchts 

f eschichU des Ohetsimmcnthalei. hi^ zum Jahre tyt/S (H< rn, 1908); 
1 . von Wattcnwyl, Grsrhifhtc d. Stadt if. Landau haft Hern (to 1400), 
(2V0]s.); Schafifhausen and Bern (1807- 1872); I*. E. W( Hi. I He Hecht'- 
qUBUen d. Kant. Bern, vol. i. (Aarau, 190-2) tj< i ti u<l Zunelier, Kindt } - 
u, Kinderlied im Kant. Hati (Zurich, 190-2). A. B. C.) 
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BERNARD, SAINT (1090-1153), abbot of Clairvaux, one of the 
most illustrious preachers and monks of the middle ages, was 
born at Fontaines, near Dijon, in France. His father, a knight 
named 1 ecclin, perished on crusade ; and his mother Aleth, a 
daughter of the noble house of Mon-Bar, and a woman distin- 
guished for her piety, died while Bernard was yet a boy. The 
lad was constitutionally unfitted for the career of arms, and his 
own disposition, as well as his mother’s early influence, directed 
him to the church. His desire lo enter a monastery was opposed 
by his relations, who sent him to study at (!halons in order to 
qualify for high ecclesiastical preferment. Bernard’s resolution 
to become a monk was not, however, shaken, and when he at 
last definitely decided to join the community which Rolxirt of 
Molesnies had founded at Citeaux in 1 198, he carried with him 
his brothers and many of his relations and friends. The little 
community of reformed Benedictines, whi< h was to produce so 
profound an influence on Western monachism (see Cistercians 
and Monasticism) and had seemed on the point of extinction 
for lack of novices, gained a sudden new life through this accession 
of some thirty young m(‘n of the best families of the n<*ighbour- 
hood. Others followed their example ; and the (‘ommunity grew 
so rapidly that it was soon able to send off offshoots. One of 
these daughter monasteries, dairvaux, was founded in 1115, 
in a wild valley branching from that of the Aube, on land given by 
('onnt Hugh of Troyes, and of this Bernard was apf)ointed abbot. 

By the new constitution of the ( islercians Clairvaux became 
the chief monastery of the five branches into which the order 
was divided under the su])reme direction of the abbot of ('itcaux. 
Though nominally subject to ('iteaux, however, dairvaux .soon 
beeame the most important dstercian house, (»wing to tla; fame 
and influence of Bernard.' His saintly character, his self- 
mortificalion— of so severe a chariuMer that his friend, William 
of duimpeaux, bishop of dailons, thouglit it right to remonstrate 
with him and above all, his marvellous power as a preacher, 
soon made him famous, and drew crowds of pilgrims to dairvaux. 
Ifi.s miracles were noised al)roa(l, and .si(‘k folk were brought 
from near and far to lie healed by his touch. Before long the 
ai)bot, who had intended to devote his life to the work of his 
monastery, was drawn into the affairs of the great world. When 
in 1124 Pope Honorius IT. mounted the chair of .St IVter, Bernard 
was already reckoned among the greatest of hVeneh ( burehmen : 
he now .shared in the most important ecclesiastical di.scnissions, 
and papal legates sought his counsel. Thus in i<28 he was 
invited by ( ardinal Matthew of Albano to the synod of Troyes, 
where he was instrumental in ol^taining the recognition of the 
n(*w order of Knights 'IViuplars, the rules of which he is said to 
have drawn up; and in the following year, at the .synod of ('hfilons- 
siu*' Marne, he ended the crisis arising out of certain charges 
brought against Henry, hisln)j) of Verdun, by persuading the 
bishop to resign. 'I’lie European importanc'c of Bernard, however, 
began with the death cjf Pope Honorius II. (1130) and the 
dispute<l election that followed. In the synod convoked by 
J.ouis the Pat at Klamjies in .April 1130 Bernard siaTessfully 
asserted the claims of Innocent II. against those of .Anarletus IT., 
and from this moment became the most influential supporter 
of his cause, lie threw himself into the contest with character 
islie ardour. W'hilc Rome itself was held lyv Anaeletus, loanee, 
laiglaiul, Spain and ClcTniany declared for Innocent, who, 
though banish(‘d from Rome, ^^as in Bernard's phrase — 
** aec'epted by the world. 'I'he pope travelled from place to 
place, with the jiowerfiil abbot cd (’lairvaux at his side; he 
stayed at ('lairvaux itself, humble still, so far as its buildings 
w'ere coneerneil ; and he went with Bernard to jxirley with the 
emperor Lothair HI. at Liege. 

In 1133, the year of the emperor's first expedition lo Rome, 
Bernard was in lialv persuading the (lenoesc to make peace with 
the men of I^isa, sinet* the pope had need t)f lioth. He accom- 
panied Innorent ti> Rome, successfully resisting the proposal to 
reo]>en negotiations with AnacU’tus, who held the castle of Sant' 
Angelo and, with the support of Roger of Sicily, was tot> strong 

* The Cisteicians of this hianch of the order were coniinnnly known 
as Bemardines. 


to be subdued by force. Lothair, though crowned by Innocent 
in St Peter’s, could do nothing to establish him in the Holy See 
so long as his own power was sapped by his quarrel with the 
house of Hohenstaufen. Again Bernard came to the rescue ; 
in the spring of 1135 he was at Bamberg successfully persuading 
Frederick of Hohenstaufen to submit to the emperor. In June 
he was back in Italy, taking a leading part in the council of Pisa, 
by which Anaeletus was excommunicated. Tn northern Italy the 
effect of his personality and of his preaching was immense ; 
Milan itself, of all the Ix)mbard cities most jealous of the imperial 
claims, surrendered to his eloquence, submitted lo Lothair and 
to Innocent, and tried to force Bernard against his will into the 
vacant sec of St Ambrose. In 1137, the year of Lothair’s last 
journey to Rome, Bernard was bac'k in Italy again ; at Monte 
C'assino, setting the affairs of the monastery in order, at Salerno, 
trying in \’ain to induce Roger of Sicily to declare against 
Anaeletus, in Rome itself, agitating with success against the 
antipopc. Anaeletus died on the 25th of January 1138 ; on the 
13th of March the carriinal Gregory was elected his .successor, 
assuming the name of Victor. TTernarrl's crowning triumph in 
the long contest was the abdication of the new antipope, the 
result oi his personal influence. 'I'he schism of the church was 
healed, and the abbot of ('lairvaux was free to return to the 
peace of his monastery. 

('lairvaux itself had meanwhile (1135-1 136) been transformed 
outwardly — in spite of the reluct anee of Bernard, who preferred 
the rough simplieitv of the original buildings -into a more 
suitable seat for an influence that overshadowed that of Rome 
itself. How great this influence was is shown by the outcome* 
of Bernard's (‘ontest with Abelard (q.v.). In intellectual and 
dialect ica* power the abbot was no match for the great schoolman; 
yet at Sens in 1141 Abelard feared lo face* him, and when he 
appealed to Rome Bernard’s word was enough to secure his 
condemnation. 

One result of Bernard's fame was the marvellous growth of the 
('istereian order. Between 1130 and 1145 no less than ninety- 
three monasteries in crinnexion uilh ('lairvaux wen* either 
founded or affiliated from other rules, thrc<* iieing cf tablisluxl in 
Kngland and one in Ireland. In 11.45 a (’istereian monk, once 
a member of the eomrniinity of (’luirvau- another Bernard, 
abbot of ;\(]iiac Silviae n(*ar Rome, was tdecled pope as Faigenius 
111 . 'I'his was a triumph for (be order ; to the \\orld it was a 
triumph for Bernard, who eouipliiincd that all who had suits to 
prc.ss at Rome applied to him, as though he himsell had mounted 
the chair of St JA*tcr (A'/^ -39). 

Having healed the sehi.sni within the eliiireh, Bernard was 
next called upon to attack the enemy without. Laiigiiedoe 
especially had become a hot bed of heresy, and at this time the 
jireaching of Henry of Lausanne (q.v.) was drawing thousands 
from lht‘ orthodox faith. In June 1145, at the invitation of 
('ardinal Alberic of Ostia, Bernard travelled in the soiilli, and by 
bis preaching, fiid something to stem the flocid of hcre.sy f(»r a 
while. Far more important, however, was his activity in tlic 
following year, when, in obedience to the pope’s command, he 
preached a cru.sade. The effect of his elo(|ucnce was extra- 
ordinary. At the great meeting at Vezelay, on the 21st of March, 
as the result of liis sermon. King Taiuis VH. of I'rance and his 
queen, Eleanor of Guienne, took the cross, together with a host 
of all classes, so numerous that the stock of crosses was soon 
exhausted ; Bernard next travelled through nfirthern hVance, 
Manders and the Rhine provinces, everywhere rousing the 
wildest enthusiasm ; and at Spires on ('hristmas day he succeeded 
in ])ersuading ('onrad, king of the Romans, to join the crusade. 

The lamentable outcome of the movement (see ('rusades) 
was a hard blow to Bernard, wdio found it diflTeult to understand 
this manifestation of the hidden eoun.sels of (iod, but ascribed 
it to the sins of the crusaders (A'/). 288 ; dr Consid. ii. i). The 
news of the disasters to the crusading host first reached Bernard 
at Clairvaux. where Pope Eugenius, driven from Rome by the 
revolution associated with the name of Arnold of Brescia, was 
his guest. -Bernard had in March and April 1 148 accompanied 
the pope to the council of Reims, where he led the attack on 
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certain propositions of the scholastic theologian Gilbert de la 
Porroe {q.v,). From whatever cause — whether the growing 
jealousy of the cardinals, or the loss of prestige owing to the 
rumoured failure of the crusade, the success of whicli he had so 
confidently predicted — Bernard’s influence, hitherto st) ruinous 
to those siispecteci of heterodoxy, on this occasion failed oi its 
full effect. On the news of the full extent of the disaster that 
had overtaken the crusaders, an effort was made to retrieve it 
by organizing another expedition. At the invitation of Sugcr, 
abbot of St ])enis, now the virtual ruler of P'mnce, Bernard 
attended the meeting of (!hartres convened for this purpose, 
where he himself was elected to conduct the m‘w crusade, the 
choice being confirmed by the pope, lie was saved from this 
task, for which he was phvsically and constitutionally unfit, by 
the intervention of the ('istorcian abbots, who forbade him to 
undertake it. 

Bernard was now ageing, broken by his austerities and by 
ceaseless work, and saddened by the loss of several of his early 
friends. But his intellectual energy remained undimmed, 
lie continued to take an active interest in ecclesiastical affairs, 
and his last work, tlie De Consuieratwtie, shows no sign of failing 
pow'er. lie died on the 20th of August 1 15,^. 

The greatness of St Bernard lay not in the qualities of his 
intellect, but of his character. Intellectually he w'as the child 
of his ag(;, inferior to those subtle minds whom the world, fired 
by his contagious zeal, conspired to crush. Morall)' he was their 
superior : and in tiiis moral superiority lay the seiTet of his 
power, 'flic age recognized in him the cniluidiinenl of its ideal : 
that of medieval monastieism at its highest development. The 
world liad no meaning for him save as a place of banishment and 
trial, in wdiich men are but “ strangers and pilgrims ” (Serin, 
i., ICpiph. n. I ; Serin, vii., bent. n. 1) ; the way of graci*, back 
to the lost inheritance, had bt‘(‘n maikt'd ('nt oiK'e lor all, and the 
funelion oi theology was but to maintain the landmarks inherited 
from lhi‘ past. Witli tlie subtleties ol the .schools he had no 
sympathy, and tlie dialei'tics of the .schoolmen (junvered into 
silence before bis terrible inviu live. N'el, williin tlic limits ot 
his mental horizon, Bernard’s vision was ('lear enough. ni> very 
proves with what men'iless logic he followed out the principles 
of tlie (Christian faith as he com'eived it ; and it is impossible to 
say that lie conceived it amiss. For all bis overmastering zeal 
hi* was by nature TU’ither a bigot nor a persecutor. ICven when 
he was jireaehing the crusade he interfered at Mainz to stop the 
persecution of the Jews, .stirred up l\v the monk Radull. As lor 
heretics, “ the little foxes that spoil the vines," these “ should be 
taken, not by force of arms, but by Joree of argument,’’ though, 
il any heretic refused to be thus taken, he consider<*d “ that he 
should be driven away, or even a restraint put upon his liberty, 
rather tfiaii that he sIkhiUI be allowed to spoil the vines " (Serin. 
Ixiv.). He was evidently troubled by the mob violence which 
made the heretics “martyrs to their unbelief." He approv'd! 
the zeal of the people, but could not advi.se the imitation of their 
action, “ because faith is to be produced by persuasion, not 
imposed by force " ; adding, however, in the true spirit of his 
age and of his church, “ it would without doubt be lietter that 
they should be coerced by the sword than that they .should be 
allowed to draw away many other persons into their error.’’ 
Finally, oldivious of the precedent of the Pharisees, he a.s(Tibe.s 
the stcaflfastness of these “ dogs " in facing death to the pow'er 
of the devil (Senn. lx\'i. on (anticles ii. 15). 

'I'his is Bernard at his worst. At his best and, fortunately, 
this is what is mainly characteri.'.tic of the man and his writing.'^ - 
he displays a nobility of nature, a wise charity and tenderness 
in his dealings with others, and a genuine humility, with no 
touch of serv'ilitv, that make him one of the most complete 
exponents of the Christian life. His broadly Christian character 
is. indeed, witne.ssed to by the enduring quality of his influence. 
'I'he author of the Imttatio drew inspiration from his writings ; 
the reformers saw in him a medieval champion of their favourite 
doctrine of the supremacy of the divine grace ; his works, down 
to the pre.sent day, have been reprinted in counlle.ss editions. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that the chief fountain of his own 


inspiration was the Bible. He was saturated in its language 
and in its spirit ; and though ht* read it, as migJit be expected, 
uncritically, and interpreted its plain meanings allegorically’ 
as the fashion of the day was n saved him from the grosser 
aberrations of medieval Catholicism. He ai eepted the teaching 
of the church as to the reverence due to our Lady and the saints, 
and on feast-days and festiv’als these receive tlieir due meed in 
his sermons ; but in his letters and sermons their names arc at 
other times seldom invoked. 'I'hey were overshadowed com- 
pletely in his mind by his idea of the grace of God and the moral 
splendour of Christ; “from Him do the Saints derive the 
CKlour of sunetitv ; from Him also do thev shine as lights " 

(F/). 464). ‘ ^ 

'Fhe cause of Bernard’s extraordinary popular success us a 
preacher can only imjierfeetly be judged by the sermons that 
survive. These were all delivered in Latin, evidently to congrega- 
tions more or le.ss on his own intellectual level. lake his letters, 
they are full of quotations from and reference to the Bible, and 
they have all llie qualities likely to appeal to men of culture at 
all times. “ Bernard," wrote JOrasiniis in his Ari of Prcariiin^, 
“ is an eloquent preacher, much more by nature than by art ; 
he is full of cluirm and vivacity and knows how to reach and 
move the affections." 'I’lie same is true of the letters and to an 
even more striking degree. 'I’liey are written on a large variety 
of subjects, great and small, to people of the most diverse stations 
and types ; and they helj) us to understand the lulaptabh* nature 
oi the man, which enabled him to appeal as successfully to the 
unlearned as to the learned. 

Bernanrs works fall into three categories : -(1 ) Leiters, of 
which over five hundred have lieen i)reserved, of great interest 
and value for the history ol the period. (2) Treatises: (a) 
dogmatic and polemical. J)e f^raha ct libera arbilna, written about 
1127, and iollowing clo.sely the lines laid down by St Augustine ; 
De bapiismo aliisqiie quitestionihus ad ma^. lluf>onnii deS. I 'ictore \ 
Contra qiiaedam caf^itala errorunt Abaelardi ad hniomiiem U. 
(in justification ol the action oi the synod ol Sens) ; (b) a.seelii* 
and mystical, De ffradiha<: hunnhialis rt sufierbiat , his first work, 
written perhajis about 1121 ; De ddigendo Deo (about 112()); 
De (oiiversioue ad deriens, an address to candidates lor tlic jiricst- 
hooil ; De Consideralnwr, Ifernard’s last work, writti'ii about 
1141S at the pope's rerjuest for the edification and guidance of 
Kngenius III. ; (c) about monastieism, Apologia ad Ciuilelmum^ 
writlin about 1127 to William, abbot of St 'I’hicrry ; De laude 
mwar milniai ad niiliirs tewfdi {c. 1132 n.VOl et 

disjiensalione, an answer to various (piestions on monastic 
conduct and discipline adilresscfl to him by the monks ol St 
Peter at C'hartres (some time belore 1 143) ; {d) on ecclesiastical 
I government, De monbiis et olfirio rl)isrof)ontm, written about 
I j 1 26 for Henry, bishoj) ol Sens ; the De Consideratione mentioned 
; above ; (c) a biograpbv , De vita et rebus i^eshs S. Malarbiae, 
\ Iltberinae rluscoju, writleti at the ri'quest ot the Irish abbot 
! Congjin and with the aid of materials s«q)plir*d by Ijim , it is of 
I imjiortanee lor the ecclesiastical history of Ireland in the 12th 
I century ; (/) sermons--- divided into Sennoues de temjntre ; de 
I samiis ; de dreersis ; and eight y^six sermons, in CaitUea Canti- 
, coruniy an allegorical and nnslieal exposition oi the Song of 
Solomon ; (g) hymns. Many hymns ascribed to Bernard 
survixe, c./f. jesu duleis mnuona, Je\us rex admirabihs^ Jesu 
deciis auffelieuni, Sahw caput cruenlaiuu!. Ol these the three first 
are incliidi’d in the Roman bn viary. Many liave been translated 
and are used in J^rotestant chun he .. 

St Bcrnard’.s works were first fniblisheci in anything like a 
complete edition at Paris in 150S, under the title Seraphua 
uielliflui dfvotKjue doctoris S. lirniatdi .stc/pia, editc'd b)' .\ndre 
Bcicard ; the first really critical and complete (‘ditioii is that of 
Horn J. Mabillon Saudi Ikruardi opp. C^c. (Paris, ^>67, improved 
and enlarged in and again, by Massuet and 'I'exicr, in 
reprinted by |. P. Migne, I^atrolof'. lat. (Paris, jH 5(>). 'ihere i.s 
an English translaticjn of Mabillon's edition, ne hiding, how- 
ever, only the letters and the sermons on tla- .Song of Songs, 
with the biographical and other prefaces, b) Samuel J. Kales 
(4 vols., London, 1889-1895). See iurthci Leopold Janauschek, 
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Bihliographia Bernardina (Vienna, 1891), which includes 2761 
entries, including 120 works wrongly ascribed to Bernard. 

Authoritii'.s. -The principal source for the life of St Bernard is 
the Vtta Pfima, compiled, in six lxx>ks, by various contemporary 
writers : bo€>k 1. by William, abbot of St Thierry near Keims ; 
IxKJk li. by Ernald, or Araald, abbot of Bonnevalle : l)Ooks iii., iv. anrl 
V. by Geoffrey (Gaufrid), monk of Clairvaux and Bernard’s secretary ; 
bof)k vi.. on Bernard’s miracles, by Gtjoffrey and Philip, another 
monk of Clairvaux, ike. A MS. is preserved, int. al., in the library 
of l,amtjeth Palace {§ xiv. No. 163). The Vita was first published 
m Bernardi op. otnn. by Mabillon (Paris, i6go), ii. pp. 1061 ff . ; it 
was included in Migne, Patrolog. lat. clxxxv. pp. 225-416, which also 
contains the abridgments or amplifications, by later hands, of the 
Vita Prima, known as the Vita Secunda, Tenia and Quarta. For 
a critical study of these sources see G. fliiffer, Der heilige Bernhard 
von Clairvaux (2 vols., Miinster, 188O), and E. Vacandard, Vie de 
Saint Bernard (2 vols., Paris, 1895). 

Among the numerous modern works on St Bernard may be incn- 
tion(‘d, besides the alxive, J. C. Morison, The Life and Times of 
St Bernard (London, 1863) ; (i. ('hevallier, Htstoire de Sauit Bernard 
(2 vols., IJlle, 1888) ; S. J. Kales, St Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux 
(r.ondon, i8yo, " J'athers for English Readers " series) ; ib. Life 
and Works of St Bernard (London, i88«j) ; R. S. Storrs, Bernard of 
Clairvaux : the Times, the Man and Hts Work (New York. 1803) ; 
Comte d'llaiissonville. Saint Bernard (J'*aris, jgo6). See also the 
article by Vacaiidart m A. Vacant’s Dirtionnaire de thhdogie (with 
full bibliography), and that by S. M. Deiitsch m I lerzog-Hauck, 
Healenevklopddie (3rd ed.), vol. ii. (bibliography). Further works, 
monographs, &c.. arc given a “ Vita S. Bernardi ” in Potthast. 
Bibliotheca liistorica Medtt Aevi (Berlin, 1890). (W. A. 1 \) 

BERNARD OF CHARTRES (1080 ?-i 167), surnamed 
Sylvestkis, .scholastic philosopher, described liy John of 
.Salisbury as perfedissimus inter Platonicos nosiri saeculL He 
and his brother Theodore were among the chief members of the 
school of Cliartres (France), founded in the early part of the 
iith century by Fulbert, the great dLsciple of Gerliert. This 
school flourished at a time when medit^val thought was directed 
to the ancient philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, and had per* 
versely come to regard Aristotle as merely the founder of abstract 
logic and form.il intellectuali.sm, as opposed to Plato whose 
doctrine of Ideas seemed to tend in a naturalistic direction, 
'riius Bernard is a Plafonist and yet the representative of a 
“ return to Nature ” which curiously anticipates tlie hiimani.sm 
of the early Renaissance. John of Salisbury {Metalogicus, iv. 35) 
attributes to him two treatises, of wViich one contrasts the eternity 
of ideas with the finite nature of things, and the other is an 
attempt to reconcile Plato and Aristotle. The only extant 
fragments ol Bernard’s WTitings are from a treatise Mcgacosmus 
and Microcosnms (edited by C. S. Bunich at Innsbruck, 1876). 
The source of Bernard’s inspiration was Plato's Tunaeus, He 
main I allied that itieas are really existent and are laid up for ever 
in the mind of God. He further attempted to build up a sym> 
holism of numbers with the view of elaborating tlic doctrine of 
the Trinity, and explaining the meaning of unity, plurality and 
likene.ss. 

See ScuoLAsncisM ; iil.so \'. Cousm, Quivres ineditcs of .‘Mielanl 
(Pans, 1830) ; PhiLosophtv siolastujue, i. 390 toll. 

BERNARD, CHARLES DE, whose full name was Pierre 
Marie Charles de Bernakd du Grail de la Villeite (1804-' 
1850), French writer, was born at Besanvun on the 25th of 
February 1804. After studying for the law, and then taking 
to journalism, he was encouraged by Balzac (wdiose Peati de 
chagrin he had reviewed) to settle in Paris and devote himself 
to authorship ; and the result Wius a scries of volumes of fiction, 
remarkable for their picture of provincial society and the Parisian 
bourgeoisie. 'J'hc Ix'st of these are Le Na'iid gordien (1838), 
containing among other short stories Vne Aventure de magistral, 
from which SarSou drew his comedy of the Pommes du voisin ; 
Gerfaut (1838), considered his masterpiece ; Les Aiks d'lcare 
(1840), La Peau du lion (1841) and Le Genttlhomme campagnard 
(1S47). 

His CLuvres computes (12 vols.), which appeared after his death 
on the 6th of March 1850. include also his poetry and two comedies 
Written in colliihoralion with " Leonce ” (C. H. i.. J.2iuren<;ot, 1S05 • 
1862). A flattering appreciation by Armand de Pontmarlin is 

y relixed to Vn Beau-pne 111 this collection. In \V. M. Thackeray’s 
*a*is Sketch-book (“On stiiiu* fashioiuible French novels”) there 
is an admirable erificism o( Bernard. Sec also an essay by Henry 
Janies in Preneh Poets and Novelists (1884). 


BERNARD, CLAUDE (1813-1878), French physiologist, was 
born on the 12th of July 1813 in the village of Saint-Julien near 
Villefranchc. He received his early education in the Jesuit 
school of that town, and then proceeded to the college at Lyons, 
which, however, he soon left to become assistant in a druggist’s 
shop. His leisure hours were devoted to the composition of a 
vaudeville comedy. La Rose du Rhone, and the success it achieved 
moved him to attempt a prose drama in five acts, Arthur de 
Bretagne. At the age of twenty-one he went to Paris, armed 
with this play and an introduction to Saint-Marc Girardin, but 
the critic dissuaded him from adopting literature as a profession, 
and urged him rather to take up the study of medicine. This 
advice he followed, and in due course became interne at the 
Hotel Dieu. In this way he was brought into contact with the 
great physiologist, F. Magcndie, who was physician to the 
hospital, and whose oflicial preparateur at the College de France 
he became in 1841. Six years afterwards he was appointed his 
deputy-professor at the college, and in 1855 he succeeded him 
as full professor. Some time previously he had been chosen the 
first occupant of the newly-instituted chair of physiology at the 
Sorbonne. There no laboratory was provided for his use, but 
Louis Napoleon, after an interview with him in 1864, supplied 
the deficiency, at the same time building a laboratory at the 
natural history museum in the Jardin des Plantes, and estab- 
lishing a professorship, which Bernard left the Sorbonne to accept 
in 1868 — the year in which he was admitted a member of the 
Institute. He died in Paris on the loth of February 1878 and 
was accorded a public funeral- an honour which had never 
before been bestowed by Fram e on a man of science. 

(Claude Bernard’s first important work was on the functions of 
the pancreas gland, the juice of which he proved to he of great 
significance in the process of digestion ; this achievement won 
him the prize for experimental physiology from the Academy of 
Sciences. A second investigation perhaps lus most famous - 
was on the glycogenic function of the liver ; in the course of this 
he was led to the conclusion, which throw^s light on the causation 
of diabetes, that the liver, in addition to secreting bile, is the 
.scat of an “ internal secretion,” by which it jirepuri'S sugar at 
the expense of the elements of the bloor) passing through it. A 
third research resulted in the discovery of the vaso-motor system. 
While engaged, alwut 1851, in examining the effects produced 
in the temperature of various parts of the body by section of 
the nerve or nerves belonging to them, he noticed that division 
of the cervical sympathetic gave rise to more active circulation 
and more forcible pulsation of the arteries in certain parts of 
the head, and a few months afterwards he observed that electrical 
cxcitetion of the upper portion of the divided nerve had the 
contrary effect. In this way he established the existence of 
va.so-inotor nerves - both vaso-dilatator and vaso-constrictor. 
'I’he study of the physiological action of poisons was also a 
favourite one with him, his attention being devoted in particular 
to curare and carbon monoxide gas. I'he earliest announcements 
of his results, the most striking of which were obtained in the 
ten years from about 1850 to i860, were generally made in the 
recognized scientific public.ations ; but the full exposition of his 
views, and even the statement of some of the original facts, 
can only be found in his published lectures. The various series 
of these Lefons fill seventeen octavo volumes. He also published 
Introduction d la medccine exphimentale (1865), and Physiologic 
gnierale (1872). 

.\ti English Life of Bernard, by Sir Michael Foster, was published 
in London in 

BERNARD, JACQUES (1658-1718), French theologian and 
publicist, was born at Nions in Dauphin^ on the ist of September 
1658. Having studied at Geneva, he returned to France in 1679, 
and was chosen minister of Vcnterol in Dauphini^, whence he 
afterwards removed to the church of Vinsobres. As he continued 
to preach the reformed doctrines in opposition to the royal 
ordinance, he was obliged to leave the country and retired to 
Holland, where he was well received and appointed one of the 
pensionary ministers of Gouda. In July 1686 he commenced 
his Histoire abregee de V Europe, which he continued monthly till 
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December 1688. In 1692 he began his Letires histariques, con- 
taining an account of the most important transactions in Europe ; 
he carried on this work till the end of 1^8, after which it was 
continued by others. When Lc Clerc discontinued his Biblio- 
tkeque universelle in 1691, Bernard wrote the greater part of the 
twentieth volume and the five following volumes. In 1698 he 
collected and published Acies ei iiegociations de la paix de Ryswic^ 
in four volumes i2mo. In 1699 he began a continuation of 
Bayle’s Nouvelles de la republique des leitres, which continued till 
December 1710. In 1705 he was unanimously elected one of tlie 
ministers of the Walloon church at Leiden ; and about the same 
time he succeeded M. de Valcler in the chair of philosophy and 
mathematics at Leiden. In 1716 he published a supplement 
to Morcri’s dictionary, in tw^o volumes folio. The same year he 
resumed his Nouvelles de la republique des lettresy and continued 
it till his death, on the 27th of April 1718. Besides the works 
above mentioned, he was the author of two practical treatises, 
one on late repentance (1712), the other on the excellence of 
religion (1714). 

BERNARD, MOUNTAGUE (1820-1882), English international 
lawyer, the third son of Charles Bernard of Jamaica, the de- 
scendant of a Huguenot family, was born at 'J'ibherton Court, 
(iloucestershire, on the 28th of January 1820. He was educated 
at Sherborne school, and Trinity College, Oxford. Graduating 
B.A. in 1842, he took his B.C'.L., was elected Vinerian scholar 
and fellow, and having read in chambers with Roundell Palmer 
(afterwards Lord Selborne), was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1846. He was specially interested in legal histoi*}' and in 
church questions, and was one of the founders of the (kiatdian. 
In 1852 he was elected to the new jwofessorship of international 
law and diplomacy at Oxford, attached to All Souls’ College, 
of which he afterwards was made a fellow. But besides his 
duties at Oxford la* und<;rtook a good deal of non-collcgiale 
work ; he was a member of several royal commissions ; in 1871 
he went as one of the high commissioners to the United States, 
and signed the treaty of Washington, and in 1872 he assisted 
Sir Roundell Palmer before the tribunal of arbitration at Geneva. 
In 1874 he resigned his professorship at Oxford, but as member 
of the university of Oxford ('oinrnission of 1876 he was mainly 
responsible for bringing about the compromise ultimately 
adopted between the universitv and the colleges. Bernard’s 
refiiitation as an intt'rnational lawyer was widespread, and he 
w’as an original member of the Institut de Droit International 
(187-^). His published works include An Historical Account of 
the Neutrality of Great Britain durirtf^ the American Civil War 
(]>ondon, 1870), anrl many lectures on internalional law and 
diplomacy. 

BERNARD, SIMON (1779-jS v)), Fren(’h general of engineers, 
was born at Ddl ■, cducat(‘d at the JCcole PoU technicjiie, and 
entered the army in the cor])s of engineers. He rose rapidly, 
and served 0805 1812) as aide-dc-cump to Napoleon. He was 
wounded in tlu* retreat after Leipzig, and distinguished hini.self 
the samt; year OSt^) in the gallant defence of 'i'orga\i against 
the allies. After the emperor’s fall he emigrated to the United 
States, where, being made* a brigadier-general of engineers, 
he executed a number of extensive military works for the govc-rn- 
ment, notably at Fortress Monroe, Va., and around New York, 
and (lid a large amount of the civil engineering connected with 
the Chesapeake and Ohio (anal and the Delaware Breakwater. 
He returned to France after the revolution of 1830, was made 
a lieutenant-general by Lotjis Pliilippe, and in 1836 .served as 
minister of war. 

BERNARD, SIR THOMAS. Bart. (1750-1818), English social 
reformer, w^as born at Lincoln on the 27th of April the 

younger .son of Sir Francis Bernard, ist hart. (1711-1779), who 
as governor of Massachusetts Bay (1760-1770) played a re- 
sponsible part in directing the British policy which led to the 
revolt of the American colonies. On the death of his elder 
brother in 1810, Bernard succeeded to the baronctev conferred 
on his father in 1769. His early education was obtained in 
America, partly at Harvard, in which college his father took 
a great interest. He then acted as confidential secretary to his 


father during the troubles which led (1769) to the governor s 
recall, and accompanied Sir Francis to England, where he was 
c.alled to the bar, and practised as a conveyancer. lie married 
a rich wife, and acquired a considerable fortune, and then 
devoted most of his time to social work for the benefit of the 
poor. He was treasurer of the I^oundling Hospital, in the con- 
iTrns of which he took an important part. He helped to establish 
in 1796 the “ Society for Bettering the C ondition and Increasing 
the Comforts of the l*oor," in 1800 a school for indigent blind, 
and in 1801 a fever institution. He was active in promoting 
vaccination, improving the conditions of child labour, ailvocating 
rural allotments, and agitating against the salt duties. He took 
great interest in education, and with Count Rumford he was an 
originator of the Royal institution in London. He died without 
ksuc on the 1st of July 18 j 8. 

BERNARDIN OF SIENA, ST (1380-1444), Franciscan friar 
and preacher, was born of a noble family iti 1380. His parents 
died in his childhood, and on the completion of his education 
he spent some years in the service of the sick in the hospitals, 
and thus caught the plague, of which he nearly died. In 1402 
ho entered the Francisean order in the strict branch called 
Observant, of which he became one of the chief promoters (see 
KRANcrscANs). Shortly after his profession the work of preaehing 
was laiil upon him, and for more than thirty years lie prcacrlied 
with wonclerfiil effect all over Italy, and played a great jiart 
in the religious revival of the beginning of the 15th ci’iitury. 
In 1437 he bec ame vicar-general of the Observant branch of the 
Franciscans. He; refus(‘d three bishoprics. He died in 1444 
at Acjiiila in the Abriizzi, and was canonized in 1450. 

The lirsl edition ol liis works, lor the most purl elahurate sermons, 
was printed at J.yoiis in 1501 ; lalei ones in 163O, and 1745. 
His tale will he loimd m Hio Bollandists and in of the Sanits 

on the 20th ol May ; a ^»ood modern biography has lH*en writ ten 
by Paul Thnreau-Dangiii and Iranslaled into English liy 

Gertrude von llugel (moO). ( 1 C. C\ B.) 

BERN AUER, AGNES (d. 3435), daughter of an Augsburg 
baker, was secretly married about 1432 to AIbcirt (1401 1460), 
sem of Ernest, duke of Bavaria Munich. Ignorant of the fact 
that this union was a lawful one, Junes! urged his son to marry, 
and reproiM'heil him with Ids connexion with Agnes. Albert 
then declared she was his lawful wife ; and subsequently, during 
Ids absence, she was seizc^d by order of Duke Ernest and con- 
demned to death for witchcraft. On the i2th of October 1435 
she was drowned in the Danulie near Stranbing, in which town 
lu*r remains were afterward.s liuricd by AlbiTt. This story lived 
long in the memory of the* people, and its chief interest lies in 
its literary a.ssoc iritions. It has afforded material for several 
dramas, and Adolf Boltger, Friedrich Hebbel and Otto Ludwig 
have each written one entitled Af^nes liernauer. 

BERNAY, a town of norlh-WTslern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the dejiartment of luire, on the left bank of 
the (’liaren tonne, 31 m. W.N.>V. of Evreux, on the Western 
railway between that town and Idsieiix. (1906) 5973. 

Jt is beautifully siUiatcMl in the midst ol green wooded hihs, and 
still justifies Madame de StacTs deseriptioTi of it as “ a basket 
of flowers." Of great antiquity, it fio.sscsses numerous cjuaint 
wood(*n houses and ancient ecTlesiastieal buildings of considerable 
jnterc.sl. The abbey church is now used as a market, and the 
abbey, wdiich was founded by Judith of Brittany early in the 
jith century, and underwent a restoration in the 17th century, 
serves for municipal and legal purf)oses. 'J'he church of Sle 
(Toix, which has a remarkable marble figure of the infant Jesus, 
dates from the i4lh and 15th centuries, that of Notre-Damc de 
la (’outnre, which preserves some good stained glass, from the 
14th, 15th and i6th centuri(?s. Bernay has a sub- prefecture, 
a communal college, tribunals of commerce and of first instance, 
and a lx>ard of trade-arbitrators. Among the industrial esUib- 
lishmcnts of the place are manufactories of cotton arifl woollen 
goods, bleacheries and dye-works. Large numlxrs of Norman 
horses arc .sole! in Lent, at the fair known as the lunre fleuriCf 
and there is also a trade in grain. Bernay grew up rouncl 
the Benedictine abbey mentioned above*, and early in the 13th 
century was Uic seat of a viscount. Th(’ tmvn, formerly fortified, 
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was besieged by Bertrand du Guesclin, constable of France, in 
1378 ; it was taken several times by the English during the first 
half of the 15th century, and by Admiral de Coligny in 1563, 
The fortress was razed in 1589. 

BERNAYS, JAKOB (1824-1881), German philologist and 
philosophical writer, was born at Hamburg of Jewish parents 
on the nth of September 1824. His father, Isaac Bernays 
(1792-1849), a man of wide culture, was the first orthodox 
German rabbi to preach in the vernacular. Jakob studied from 
1844 to 1848 at the university of Bonn, the philological .school 
of which, under Welcker and Ritschl (whose favourite pupil 
Bernays became), was the best in Germany. In 1853 he accepted 
the chair of classical philology at the newly founded Jewish 
theological college (the Frankel seminary) at Breslau, where he 
formed a close friendship with Mommsen. In 1866, when 
Ritschl left Bonn for Lcif)zig, Bernays returned to his old uni- 
versity as extraordinary professor and chief librarian. He 
remained at Bonn until his death on the 2()th of May 1881. His 
chief works, which deal mainly with the (Jreek philosophers, 
arc:- -Die Lebetisbescfireilmng des J. J. Scaliger (1855): Ober 
das Phokyhdische Gedicht (1856); Die Chronik dcs Sulpicitts 
Sever us (i86r); Die Dialoge des Arisloteles im Verhdltniss zii 
seincu ubrigen Werken (1863); Theophrasios' Schriji fiber 
Frbmmtgkeii \ Die Her akliiischen Briefe ; Lucian 

und die C'yniker (J879); Zwei Abhandlungen ul)er die Arisioie- 
iisrhe Theorie dcs Dramas (1880). 'J’he last of these was a 
rcpublicatit)n of his Grundziige der iwrlorenen Abhandlungen des 
Arisloteles iiber die Wirkung der Tragbdie (1857), wliich aroused 
consideraljle controversy. 

See notices in lUographtschcs Jahrfnieh lar 4llei‘tlintM\kttndc 
and AUgemeine deiitsdie liiogniphic, xlvi, (i<)02) ; ait. in Jewish 
fincydopaedia \ also Sandys, //is/. r>/ CVr/ss. .S'/ /a>/ iii. 170(1908). 

His brother, Michael Bkrnays (J834 1897), was born in 
Hamburg on the 27th of NovemluT 1834. lie studied first law 
and then literature at Bonn and Tleidclberg, and obtained a 
considerable reputation by his lectures on Shakespeare at 
Leipzig and an explanatory text to Beethoven’s music' to 
Kgnumt, Having refused an invitation to take part in the editor- 
ship of the Preussiche Jahrbiicher, in the same year (1866) he 
published his celebrated Zwr Kritik und Geschichlc des Goethe- 
schen-Texles, He confirmed his reputation by his l(‘ctures at the 
university of Leipzig, and in 1873 ac'cepted the post «»f extra- 
ordinary professor of German literatureat Munich spc‘cially created 
for him by Louis 11 . of Bavaria. In 1874 he bes ame an ordinary 
professor, a position which he only resigned in 1889 when he 
settled at (arlsruhe. He died at (arlsruhe on the 25th of 
February i8(>7. At an early age he had embrac’cd ('hri.stianity, 
w'hereas his brother Jakob remained a Jew, Among his other 
publications w'ere: firieje Goethes an h\ A. Wolj (1868); Zur 
Plnsteknngsgeschtchtc des Schlegelschen Shakespeare (1872); an 
introduction to Hirzel’s collection entitled Der junge Goethe 
(1875); and he edited a revi.sed edition of Voss's trans- 
lation of the Odvssey. From his literary remains w^ere 
published Schrijten zur Kritik und Liftcraturgcschichte (i8()5- 
i8w). 

BERNBURG. a town in the duchy of Anhalt, Germany, on 
the Saale, 29 m. N. by W. from Halle by rail, formerly the 
capital of the now incorporated duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg. 
Fop. (1900) 34,427 ; (1905) 34,929. It consists of four parts, 
the Altstadt or old town, the Bergstadt or hill town, the Ncustadt 
or new tow'n, anil the suburb of WaUlau- -the Bergstadt on the 
right and the otiier three on the left ot the river Saale, which is 
crossed by a mas.^ive stone bridge. It is a tvell-built city, the 
principal public buildings being the government house, the church 
of St Mary, the gymnasium anil the house of correction. The 
ca.slle, formerly the ducal residence, is in the Bergstadt, defended 
by moats, and siirroundeil bv beautiful gardens. Bcmbiirg is 
the seat of considerable industry, manufacturing machinery 
and boilers, sugar, pottery and chemicals, and has lead and 
zinc smelting. Markta-gardening is also extensively carried 
on. and there is a large river tratfic in grain and agricultural 
produca 


Bernburg is of great antiquity. The Bergstadt was fortified 
by Otto III. in the loth century, and the new town was founded 
in the 13th. For a long period the different parts were under 
separate municipalities, the new town uniting with the old in 
1560, and the Bergstadt with both in 1824. Prince Frederick 
removed the ducal residence to Ballenstedt in 1765. 

BERNERS, JOHN BOURCHIER, 2ND Baron (146^1533), 
English translator, was born probably at Tharfield, Hertford- 
shire, about 1469. His father was killed at Barnet in 1471, 
and he inherited his title in 1474 from his grandfather, John 
Bourchicr, who was a descendant of Edward III. It is supposed 
that he was educated at Oxford, perhaps at Balliol. His political 
life began early, for in 1484 he was implicated in a premature 
attempt to place Henry, duke of Richmond (afterwards 
Henry VII.), on the throne, and fled in consequence to Brittany. 
In 1497 he helped to put down an insurrection in Cornwall 
and llevonshirc, raised by Michael Joseph, a blacksmith, and 
from this time was in high favour at court. He aexompanied 
Henry VI 11 . to Calais in 1513, and was a captain of pioneers 
at the siege of Therouanne. In the next year he was again sent 
to France as chamberlain to the king's sister Mary on her marriage 
with Louis XII., but he soon returned to England. lie had 
been given the reversion of the office of lord chancellor, 
and in 1516 he received the actual appointment. In 1518 he 
was sent to Madrid to negotiate an alliance with (Charles of 
Spain. He sent letters to Henry chronicling the bull-fights and 
other doings of the Spanish court, and to Wolsey complaining 
of the expense to whicli he was put in his position as ambassador. 
In the next year he returned to England, and with his wife 
( atherine Howard, daughter of the duke of Norfolk, was present 
in 1520 at the E 'ield of the ('loth of Gold. But his affairs were 
greatly embarrassed. He was harassed by lawsuits about his 
Hertfordshire property and owed the king sums he was unable 
to repay. Perhaps in the hope of repairing his fortune, he 
accept(‘(l the office of deputy of ('alais, when' he spent th(* rest 
of his life in comjxirative leisun*, thougli still hiirassed by his 
debts, and died on the H)th of March 1533. 

His translation of Syr Johan Froyssart of the Cronycles of 
Plngland, France, Spaync, Porlyngale, Scotland, Bretayne, 
Flaunders : and other places adjoynyngc, W9is undertaken at the 
request of Henry \T 11 ., and was printed by Richard PyHson in 
two volumes dated 1523 and 1525. It wastho most considerable 
historical work that had yet appeared in English, and exercised 
great infiiicnce on T6th-centur>' chroniclers. Berners tells us in 
his prefaces of his own love of histories of all kinds, and in the 
introduction to his story of Arthur of Little Britain he excuses 
its “ fayned mater " anrl “ many unpo.ssyl)ylytees ” on the 
ground that other well reputc'd histories are equally incredible. 
He goes on to excuse liis deficiencies by sa)'ing that he knew 
himself to be unskilled in the “ facundyous arte of retoryke," 
and that he was but a “ lerner of the language of Frensshe." 
The w'ant of rhetoric is not to be deplored. The style of his 
translation is clear and simple, and he rarely introduces French 
words or idioms. 'J'w'o romances from the French followed : 
The Boke of Duke 11 non of Burdeitx (printed 1534 ? by Wynkyn 
de Worde), and The Hvstory of the Moosi noble and valyaunl 
knight Arthur of lytell brytaynf*. His other two translations, 
The Casiell of Love (printed 1540), from the Carcel de Amor of 
Diego dc San Pedro, and The Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius 
(completed six days before his death, printed 1534)^ from a 
French version of Antonio Guevara's hook, arc in a different 
manner. The Golden Boke gives Berners a claim to he a pioneer 
of Euphuism, although Lyly was probably acquainted w^ith 
Guevara not through his version, but through Sir Thomas 
North's Dial of Princes, Berners is also credited with a book- 
on the duties of the inhabitants of Calais, w'hich Mr Sidney Lee 
thinks may he identical with the ordinance for w'atch and w^ard 
of Calais preserved in the Cotton MSS. and with a lost comedy, 
lie in vineam meam, which used to be acted at Calais after 
vespers. 

A liioRraphical account of Berners is to Ix' found in Mr Sidney 
Lee’s intrcKluction to f/«fm of Bourdeaux (Early English Text Society, 
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1882-1883). Among the many editions of his translation of Froissart 
may be mentioned that in the ” Tudor Translations " (lyoi), with 
an introductory critical note by Profcsstir \V. P. Ker. 

BERNERS, Barnes or Bernes, JULIANA (h. 13S8 ?), 
English writer on hawking and hunting, is said to have been 
prioress of Sopwell nunnery near St Albans, and daughter of 
Sir James Berners, who was beheaded in 1388. She was prolmbly 
brought up at court, and when she adopted the religious life, 
she still retained her love of hawking, hunting and fishing, and 
her passion for field sports. The only documentary evidence 
regarding her, however, is the statement at the end of her 
treatise on hunting in the ihke 0/ St Albans, “ Explicit J)ain 
Julyans Barnes in lier boke of huntyng (edition of 1486), and 
the name is cliangcd by VVynkyn dc Worde to “ dame Julyans 
Bernes." There is no such person to be found in the pedigree 
of the Berners family, and there is a gap in the records of the 
priory of Sopwell between 1430 and 1480. Juliana Berners is 
the supposed author of the work generally known as the Boke 
of St Albans. The first and rarest edition was printed in i486 by 
an unknown schoolmaster at St Albans. It has no title-page. 
VV> nkyn de Worde’s edition (fol. 1496), also without a title-page, 
begins : “ 'I'his present lioke shewyth the manere of hawkynge 

and huntynge ; and also of diuysynge of (/ote armours. It 
shewyth also a good matere belongynge to horses : wyth other 
comendable treaty scs. And ferdermore of the blasynge ol 
armys ; as hereafter it maye appere." 'Fhis edition was adorned 
by three woodcuts, and included a “ Tieatyse of fysshynge wyth 
an Angle," not contained in the St Albans edition. J . Ilaslewood. 
who published a fac'siinilc of that of VVynkyn de VVordc' (London, 
1811, folio), with a biographical and bibliographical notice, 
examined with the greatest care the aulhor's claims to figure 
as the earliest woman author in the English language, lie 
assigned to her little else in the Boke excef)l part of the treatise 
on hawking and the section on hunting. It is expressly statc'd 
at the end of the Hlas>’nge of Armys " that the section was 
“ translatyd and compylyt/’ and it is likelv that the other 
treatises are translations, probably from the J^Vench. An older 
form of the treatise on fishing was edited in 1883 by Mr T. 
Sutchell from a MS. in po.ssession of Mr A. De nison. 1 ’his tn alist* 
probably dates from about 1450, and formed the lonndation ol 
that section in the boedv of 1406. Only three perfect copies of 
the first edition are known to exist. A facsimile, entitled 77 /c 
Book of St Albans j with an introduction by Wdlliam Blades, 
appeared in 1881. During the i6tli century the work was very 
popular, and was many times rejirinted. It was edited by 
Oervase Markham in i=;95 as The Genllvinan' b Aemlemie. 

BERNHARD OF SAXE-WEIMAR, Duke (1604 1639), a 
celebrated general in the I’hirty Years’ V\’ar, Wvts the eleventh 
son of John,dukf’ of Saxe* VVeimar. He* rcM cived an unusually 
good education, and s'udied at Jena, but soon went to the court 
of the Saxon elector to engage in knightly exercises. At the* 
outbreak of the Thirty Yc*ar.s’ U’ar he took the field on the 
Protest.'int side, and served under Mansfcld at Wiesloc h (1622), 
under the margrave of Baden at Wimpfen (1622), and with his 
brother VVillia '; at .Stadtlohn (1623). Undismayed by these, 
defeats, hc‘ took part in the campaigns of the king of Denmark ; 
and when Christian withdrt;w from the struggle Bernhard went 
to Holland and was prc'sent at the famous siege of IIcrtogenlMiseh 
(Boi.s-l(*'Duc) in 1629. When (Aistaviis Adolphus landed in 
Germany Bernhard quickly joinc^d him, and for a short time he; 
wa.s colonel of the Swc*dish life guards. After the battle of 
Breitcnfeld he accompanied Gustaviis in his march to the Rhine* 
and, between this event and the battle of the Alte Veste, Bern- 
hard commanded numerous expeditions in almost, every distric-t 
from the Moselle to Tirol. At the Alte Veste he displayed the 
greatest courage, and at laitzen, when Gustavus was killed, 
Bernhard immediately a.ssumed the command, killed a colonel 
who refused to lead his men to the charge, and finally by his 
furious energy won the victory at sundown. At first as a sub- 
ordinate to his brother William, who a» a Swedish lieutenant- 
general succeeded to the command^ but later as an independent 
commander, Bernliard continued tp push his forays over southern 


Germany ; and with the Swedish General Horn he made in 1633 
a successful invasion into Bavaria, which was defended by the 
imperialist general Arldinger. In this year he acquired the duchy 
of Wurzburg, installing one of his brothers as Sladihalter, and 
returning to the wuis. A stern Protestant, he exacted heavy 
contributions from the Catholic cities whieli he took, and his 
re|)eated victories caused him to be regarded by German Pro- 
testants as the saviour of their religion. But in 1634 Bernhard 
suffered the great defeat of Nbrdlingcn, in which the flower of 
the Swedish army perished. In i(>35 he entered the service of 
France, which had now intervened in the war. He was now at 
the same time general-in-chief of the forces maintained by the 
Heilbroim union of l^roiesUint princes, and a general officer in 
the pay of France. This double position was ver)* difficult ; in 
the following campaigns, ably and resolutely conducted us tliey 
were, Bcrnltard sometimes pursueil a purely French policy, 
whilst at other times lie use ! the French merecnarie.'* to forward 
the cause of the ])rinees. I'Tom a military point of view his most 
notable acliievcmeiits i\ere on the common ground of the upper 
Rhine, in the Breisgau. In his great campaign of 1638 he won 
the battles of Rheinfclden, VVittenweiher and Thann, and 
captured succ*.essively Kheinfelden, Freiburg and Breksach, the 
last reputed ont* ol the strongest fortresses in Europe. Bernliard 
had in the fust instaiue reeeivid definite assurances from France 
that he should he gix iMi Alsace and lhigt‘naii, Wiirzburg having 
been IdsI in ihi* delnhlc t)f i<>34 ; he now hoped to make Brei.sach 
the capital of his new duchy. But his health was now broken. 
He died on the 8, 18th of July 1639 at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, and the governor of Breisiich was biilietl to transfer the 
fortress to J-’ranee. 'I'he iluUe was buried at Breisach, his remains 
being subsequently remoN'ed to Weimar. 

Sfc j. y\. C. Jltllfeld, (irsihhhte Unnkaxts des (jrosHcn, Hetzof^s 
r. .SVr .%<*- 1 1 chwen (Jena. 1747); P». 16 > *e. Herzog Bcfnhard d. 
von Soxe U'etnufr (WVim.o. iSj8 18 jo) , Droy.sen, lieinhard v. 
Weimar (I.tij)7,ig, 1885). 

BERNHARDT, SARAH (Rosine Bernako) (1845 ), 

P'reneh actress, was born in I’aris on the 22n(l of Oelolier 1845, 
of mixe<l P'n'iu'h and Dutch parentage, and ol Jewish descent. 
She was, howev<*r, l)aptizi‘d at the age of twelve and brought up 
in a convent. At thirtien she entered the ( onservatoire, where 
.slat gained the second f)ri/e Jor tragedy in j86i and for eomedy 
in 1862. Her debut was nuule at the ( oniedie kranvaise on the 
11th of August 1863, in a minor part in Racine's Jfdngenie en 
Aulide, witliDut any marked success, nor did she do much bettei 
in burlesque at the l^)rte St-Martin and Gymnase. In 1867 slu* 
became a meml)er of the eonqiany at the Odeon, where she made 
her first definite suii esses as Cordelia in a k'reneh translation 
ol Sing Lear, as the* (jueen in Victor Hugo’s Huv Bias, and, 
ul.ovc all, as /anetto in Francois Coppet 's Le l*assanl (1869). 
When peace was restored after the I’Vanco (ierman War she left 
the Odeon for the ( oinedie k'ranvaise, thereby incurring a con- 
siderable monetary forfeit. l^'rom that time she steadily 
increased lu*r reputation, two of the* mo^l (lelinite steps in her 
prf>;:ress being her periorriianres of Phedre in Racine's play 
(i874)and of l)una Sol in \'irtf>r Hugo’s lleniunt (1877). In 1879 
.she had a f.miou.s sea.son at the Gaiety in Lonrion. By tliis time 
her position as the greatest artn*ss of h(*r day was securely 
eslahli.shed. Her amazing power of emotional acting, the 
extraordinary realism and pathos of her dealh-.seenes, the 
magnetism of her p*rsonalilv, and the beauty of her “ voix d'or,^' 
made tfie yniblic tolerant f)f her occasional caprices. She Imd 
developed some skill as a scvilptor, and exhibited at the Salon at 
various times b(*twef*n 1876 (honourable mention) arul 1881. 
She also exhibited a painting there in 18S0. In 1878 she pub 
lished a prose sk(*tch, Dans le\ images ; les impressions d'nne 
chaise. JFfer comedy produced in 1888 at the Odeon 

without much success. Her relations with the other sonkaires 
of the (kimedie Franvaisc having become somewhat strained, a 
cri.sis arrived in 1880, when, enraged by an unfavourable criticism 
of her acting, she threw up her position on the day following 
the first performance of f'.mile’.s Augicr’s L' AventurUre. This 
obliged her to pay a forfeit of £4000 for breach of contract. 
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Immediately after the rupture she gave a scries of performances 
in Ix)ndon, relying chiefly upon Scril)e and I-cgouv6’s Adtientu 
Lecouvreur and Meilhac and Hal^vy’s Frou Frou, These were 
followed by tours in Denmark, America and Russia, during 1880 
and x88i, with I ^ Dame aux camelias as the principal attraction. 
In 1882 she married Jacques Damala, a Greek, in Ixmdon, but 
separated from him at the end of the following vear. After a 
fresh triumph in Paris with Sardou’s Fidora at the Vaudeville 
she became proprietress of the Porte St-Martin. Jean Richepin’s 
JVdna Sahih (1883), Sardou’s Theodora (1884) and La Tosca 
(1887), Jules IJurbicr’s Jeanne d'Arc (i8qo) and Sardou and 
Moreau’s Clenpdtre (1890) were among her most conspicuous 
successes here, where she remained till she became proprietress 
of the Renaissance theatre in 1893. During those ten years she 
made several extended tours, including visits to America in 
1886-1887 and i888“i88o. between 1891 and i8<)3 she again 
visited America (North and South), Australia, and the chief 
European capitals. In November 1893 she opened the Renais- 
sance with Lrs Fnis by Jules Lemaitre, whicdi was followed by 
Sylvestre and Morand’s Levi (1894), Sardou's Gismoftda (1894) 
and ICdmond Rostand’s La Princesse lointaine (t895). In 1895; 
she also aj)peared witli conspicuous success as Mjigda in a French 
translation of Sudernmnn’s Heimat, For the next few years i 
she visited l/mdori almost annually, and America in 1896. In 
that year she mtide a success with an adaptation of Alfred de 
Musset’s Lorenzarrio. In Raster week of 1897 she played in a 
religious drama, l.a Samarilaine, by Rostand. J n J lecember 189^1 
an elaborate fete was organized in Paris in her honour ; and the* 
value of this public reet^gnition of her position at the head of her 
profession was enhan<*ed Iw cordial greetings from all parts of 
the world. By this time she had played one hundred and twelve 
imrts, thirty -eight of which .she had created. Pliirly in 1899 .she 
removed from th(* Renaissance to the Tlujatre des Nations, a 
larger house, whirl I she opened with a revival of La Tosca. In the 
same yt*ar she made the l^old experiment of a French production 
of Hamlel, in whi('h she played tlie title part. She repeated 
the impersonation in London not long afterwards, where she 
also a|>t)e.arcd (1901) as the fate-ridden son of Napoleon I., in 
Rostand’s I'Aiglon, wliic h had been produced in Paris the year 
before. Of the su(*cessful productions of her later years perhaps 
none was more remarkable than her impersonation of La TisM 
in Victor Hugo’s romanlit' drama Angelo (1905). 

Sor ]nlos Ihirnt, Sat ah Hrmfiardt (jiS8<») ; and hiT own volume of 
autot)iography ( 1 007), 

BBRNHARDY, GOTTFRIED (1800- 1875), German philologist 
and litcr.ir)^ luslorian, was Ixorn on the 20th of March 1800, at 
Liindshcrg on the Wartia, in Brandenburg. He was the son of 
Jewish panmts in reduced circumstances. 'Fwo well-to-do 
uncles provided the means for Iris edm ation, and in i8ii he 
entered the Joachimsthal gymnasium at Berlin. In 1817 he 
went to Berlin Dniver.sity to study philology , where he had the 
advantage of hearing R. A. Wolf (then advanced in years), 
August Bdckh and P. Buttraann. In 1822 he took the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Berlin, and in 1825 became extra- 
ordinarv' profi:ssor. In 1829 he succeeded C. Reisig as ordinary 
professor and director of the philologiciil seminary at Halle, and 
in 1844 was appointed (diief librarian of the university. He died 
suddenly on tlie 14th of May 1875. important of 

Bcn\harilv’s works were liis histories (or sketches) of Greek and 
Roman literature ; Gnmdrtss der rimiischm Litter aUir (5th ed., 
1872); Grundriss der griechischen Jdiieratur {\ii. i., Introduction 
and General View, i83(S ; pt. ii., Greek Poetry, 1845 ; pt. iii., 
(ireek Prose Literature, was never published). A fifth edition of 
pis, i. and ii., by K. Volkmann, liegan in 1892. Other works 
by Bemhardy are: Kratosthenica (1822); WissenschafUidte 
Syntax der gricchisc.lten Sprache (1829, suppts. 1854, 1862) ; 
Grtmdltnien zur EncyclopiUlie der Philologie (1832); the monu- 
mental ediu^ of the JUxicon of Suidas (1834-1853); and an 
edition of F.- A. NVoU’s Kletne Schrijtm (1869). 

See Volkmana, <». Liemhardy (1887), 

BERNIy FRANCESCO (i 4 Q 7 '-xS 35 )> kalian pwt, was bom 
about 1497 at Lamporeccldo, ixi Bibbiena, a district lying along 


the Upper Amo. His family was of good descent, but excessively 
poor. At an early age he was scut to Florence, where he remained 
till his 19th year. He then sot out for Rome, trusting to obtain 
some assistiincc from his uncle, the Cardinal Bibbiena. The 
cardinal, howerver, did nothing for him, and he was obliged to 
ac('ept a situation as clerk or secretary to Ghiberti, datary to 
Clement VIT. The duties of his office, for which Bemi was in 
every way unfit, were exceedingly irksome to the poet, who, 
however, made himself celebrated at Rome as the most witty and 
inventive of a certain club of literary men, wffio devoted tliem- 
selvcs to light and sparkling effusions. So strong was the 
admiration for Berni’s verses, that mocking or burlesque poems 
have sim*e l>een called poesie bernesca. About the year 1530 he 
was relieved from his servitude by obtaining a canon ry in the 
cathedral of Florence. In that city he died in 1536, according 
to tradition poisoned by Duke Alessandro de’ Medici, for having 
refused to poison the duke’s cousin, Ippolito d''’ Medici; hut 
considerable obscurity rests over this story. Berni stands at the 
head of Italian comic or burlesque yxoets. F or lightness, sparkling 
wit, variety of form and fluent diction, his verses are unsur- 
passed. Perhaps, however, he owes his greatest fame to the 
recasting (Rifacimenio) of Boiardo’s Orlando Imiamoraio. The 
enormous success of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso had directcfl fresh 
attention to the older poem, from which it took its characters, 
and of which it is I he continual ion. But Boiardo’s work, though 
good in plan, could never have achieved wide pcqiularity on 
account of the extreme niggcdness of its style. Berni undertook 
the revision of the whole poeun, avowedly altering no sentiment, 
removing or adrling no incident, hut simply giving to each line 
and stanza due gracefulness and polish. His task he completed 
with mar\"ellous success ; scarcely a line remains as it was, and 
the general opinion has pronounced decisively in favour of the 
revision over the original. To each canto he prefixed a few 
stanzas of reflective verse in the manner of Ariosto, and in one 
of these introductions he gives us the only certain information we 
hiive concern i ng h is own li fe. Bern i appears to have been favour- 
ably disposed towards the Reformation principles at that time 
introduced into Italy, and Ibis may explain the bitterness of some 
remarks of his upon the church. The first edition of the Rifaci- 
mrnto was printed posthumouslv in 1541 , and it has been supposed 
that a few passages either did not receive the author’s fintd 
revision, or have been retouched by another hand. 

A partial transhition ol’ Berm's Orlauda w.is published by W. S. 
Rose (i82j). 

BERNICIA, tlie northern of the two English kingdoms which 
were eventually united in the kingdom of Northumbria. Its 
territory is said to have stretched from the Tyne northwards, 
ultimately reaching the Forth, while its western frontic'T was 
gradually extended at th.e expe?is(* of the Welsh. 'I'lio chief 
royal residence was Bamburgh, and near it was the island of 
Lindisfarne, afterwards the see of a bishop. 1 ’he first king of 
whom we have any record is Ida, wiio is said to have obtained 
the throne about 547. .^^tliel frith, king of Berni('ia, united 
Deini to his own kingdom, probably alxait 605, and the union 
continued under his successor Edwin, son of h'lla or A^ile, king 
of Deira. Bernicia was again separate from Deira under l^antrith, 
son of y^thclfrith (633-634), after which dale the kings of 
Bcrnicia were su[>reme in Northumbria, though for a short time 
under Oswio Deira had a king of its own. 

See Bede. / 7 fs 7 . Juries, ii. 1.4.. iii. i. 14 ; Nennius, § 0^ ; Simeon 
of Durham, i. ^39. (i'. (i. M. B.) 

BERNICIAN SERIES, in geology, a term proposed by S. I\ 
Woodward in 1856 (Manual of Mnllusca, p. 400) for the lower 
portion of the (arhoniferoiis System, below the Millstone ( Jri t. The 
name was suggested by that of the ancient province of Bemicia 
on the Anglo-Scottish borderland. It is practically equivalent 
to the “ Dinnntien ’’ of A. de Lapparent and Mimier-Chalmas 
(1893). In 1875 G. 1 'ate’s “Calcareous and ('arhonaceoiis ” 
groups of the Carboniferous Limestone series of Northumberland 
were united by Professor Lebour into a single series, to which he 
applied the name “ Bemician ” ; but later he speaks of the 
wffiole of the Carboniferous rocks of Northumberland and its 
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borders as of the “ Bemician type,” which is the most satisfactory 
way in which the term may now be used (Report of the Brit 
Sub-committee art Classification and Nomenclature, 2nd cd., 
Cambridge, 188S). “ Demetian ” was the corresponding designa- 
tion proposed by Woodward for the Upper Carboniferous 
rocks. 

BERNINI, GIOVANNI LORENZO ( 1 5()8-i68o), Italian artist, 
was born at Naples. He was more celebrated as an urcliitect and 
a sculptor than as a painter. At a very early age his great skill 
in modelling introduced him to court hi vour at Rome, and he 
was spedally patronized by Maffco Barberini, afterwards Pope 
Urban VIII., whose palace he designed. None of his sculptured 
groups at all come up to llie promised excellence of his first effort, 
the Apollo and Daphne, nor are any of his paintings of particular 
merit. His busts were in so much reciucst that Charles I. of 
England, being unable to have a personal interview with Bernini, 
sent him three ])ortraits by Vandyck, from which the artist was 
enabled to complete his model. His architectural designs, 
including the great coloTinadc of St J^eter's, brought him ]:)erhaps 
his greatest celebrity. Louis XIV., when he contemplated the 
restoration of the Louvre, sent for Bernini, but did not adopt his 
designs. The artist’s progress through France was a triumphal 
procession, and he was most lilierally rewarded by the great 
monarch. He left a fortune of over £ 100,000. 

BERNIS, FRAN(:OIS JOACHIM DE PIERRE DE (17 15-1 794). 
French cardinal and statesman, was born at St Marcel“d’Ardcch«‘ 
on the 22nd of May 1715. He was of a noble but impoverished 
family, and, being a younger son, was intended for the church. 
He was educated at the Lo\iis-lc-(irand college and the seminary 
of Saint-Sulpiee, Paris, but did not take orders till 1755. 
became known as one of the most expert epigrammatists in the 
gay society of Louis XV. 's court, and by his verses won the 
friendship of Madame de ]\)mpadour, the royal mistress, who 
obtained for him an apartment, furnished at her expense, in the 
Tuileries, and a yearlv pension ot 1500 livres (about £()o). In 
1751 h(‘ \Nas a])pt)inle(i to the hVeni'h embassy at Venice wht're 
he acted, to the .satisfaction of both parties, as mediator between 
the republic and Pope Benedict XI W 1 )iiring his stay in Venice 
he reeeivtxl subdoaenn's orders, and on his naiini to hraiKc in 
T 755 was made a papal (’ouncillor of state. I Te took an important 
part in the delicate negotiations between I'rantx* and Austria 
which pre( (‘ded the Seven Years’ War. I Ic regarded the alliance 
purely as a temporary expedient, arul did not propose to employ 
the w'hole foret^s of h'ranee in a general war. But he was over- 
ruled by his colleagues. lie l)erame secretarv tor fort;ign affairs 
on the 27th of June 1757, but owing to his attempts to counterart 
the s])cndthrift policy of the marcjuise do l*ompadour an<l her 
creatures, he fell into disgrace and was in 1 lecember 1758 banished 
to Soissons by Louis XW, where he remained in retirement lor 
six years. In the previous November he had been erealed 
cardinal bv ('lemenl XI U. On t 1 ie death of tiu- roval mistress 
in 1764, Bernis was recalled and once more offered the seals of 
office, but declined them, and was appointed archbishop of Albi. 
His occupancy of the see was not of long rluration. In 17^0 he 
went to Home to assist at the conclave which resiillecl iti the 
election of Clement XIV., and the talent which he disp]a>cd on 
that occasion procured him the appointment of ambassador in 
Rome, where he spent the remainder of his life. He was partly 
instrumental in bringing abonl the suppression of the jesuils, 
and acted with greater moderation than is generally allowed. 
He lost his influence under Pius VI., who was friendly to the 
Jesuits, and the French Revolution, to which he was hostile, 
reduced him almost to penury ; the court of Spain, however, 
mindful of the support he had given to their ambassador in 
obtaining the condemnation of the Jesuits, came to his relief 
with a handsome pension. He died at Rome on the 3rd of 
November 1794, and was buried in th* church of S. Luigi d^’ 
Francesi. In 1803 his remains were transferred to the cathedral 
at Nimes. His poems, the longest of which is Tm Religion venf^h 
(Parma, i794)> no merit ; they were collected and piibli.shcd 
after his death (Parts, 1797, ; Ws Memoires et lettres tjjssS 

(2 vols., Paris, i 87 B)Are sriR interesting to the historian. 
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Sec Frederic Masson's prefaces to the AUmoires et lettres, ami 
U Cardinal de liemis depuis son vnnisRte (Pans, 1S84) ; E. ct J. do 
Goncourt. Mnte de Pompadour (Pavis. ]88S), and Sainte-Beuve, 
Causerirs du lundi, t. viii. 

BERNKASTEL, a Umm of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, on the Mosel, in a deep and romantic vallev. connected 
by a branch to Wcngcrohr with the main Trier-( obl’enz railway. 
Pop, 2300. It has some unimportant maniifaetures ; the clucf 
industry is in wine, of which Berncastlcr Ikxior enjoy.s great 
repute. Above the town lie the ruins of the castle Limdshut. 
Bernkastel originally belonged to the chai)ttM‘ o\ Trier, and 
received its name from one of the provosts of the cathedral, 
Adalbero of Jaixemhurg (hence Adulheroms (ustcllim}). 

BERNOULLI, or BKKNourT.u, the name of an illustrhuis 
family in the annals of seience, who came originally from 
Antwerp. Driven from their country during llu* oppressive 
government of Spain for their attachment the Reformed 
religion, the Bernoiillis .stuighl first an asylum at Frankfort 
^tnrl aftcrwanls at Basel, where they ullimalilv obtained 
the higltest <listinctions. In the ('oiirse of a ceidnry eicht of its 
members successfully (iiltivated various brmclus i}l mathe- 
matk's, and contributed ])owerfully to the advance of .science. 
Th(‘ most celebrated were Jartjues (Janies) Jean (Jt*hn) and 
Daniel, the first , second and fourth js dealt nith below; but, 
for the sake of perspicuity th(*v may be considcTCfi as nearly as 
possible in the order of family succession. A complete sunimarv 
of the great de\a*lopmcnts of mathematical learning, which tin* 
members of this family effected, lies outside the scope of this 
notice. Mor(‘ detailed a('c‘oiints are to be found in the various 
mathematical art ides. 

L jAcgi'Ks Bernoui.u (1654-1705), mathematician, was born 
at Basel on the 27th ot Dee<‘rnber 1O54. lie was educated at 
the public school of Jiasd, and also received private inslruclion 
from the learned Hoffmann, tlien jmifessor of (Jreek. At the 
conclusion of his philosophical studies at the university, .some 
geometric'al figun's, which fih in his way, exc'itc'd in him a passion 
for mathematical jiursuits, and in s])itc of the opjiosition of his 
father, who wished him to he a clergyman, he* applied himsedf 
in scxTci to his favourite sciences. In 1676 he visited Geneva on 
his way to Frame, and subsequently trav'dled to I'.nghind and 
Holland. While at Gcmc’va he taught a blind girl s(*veral brandies 
of sc ience, and also how to write ; and this led him to publish 
A Method of J'rathiiij^ Mathematics to the Blind. At Bordeaux 
his Vmiu'v^nt I'nhles tm Dialling were* ronstriic'ted ; and in 
lamdon he was admitted to the meetings of Robert Boyle, 
Robert Hooke and other learned and scientific mcm. On his 
final return t(» Basel in i()K2, he devoted himself to physic^al and 
mathematical in\ castigations, and opened a public seminary for 
experi^iiental j)hvsies. In the same year he published his essay 
on eoniots, ('onamen Novi Systematn ('ometarnm, which was 
occ'asioned by the ap})caranec of the eoiric*t of 1680. This essay, 
and his next publication, entitled De Cravitatr Adheris, were; 
deeply tinged with the philosoj>hv of Rene Dc'se jirtes, but lhc*y 
eontain truths not unworthy of the philosophy of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Prineipia. 

Jac’c|iic*s Bernoulli cannot l>e strictly callc'd an independent 
diseovcTer ; but, from his extensive and siKcrssful application 
of the ('alcLilus and other niiithcmaiical nvihocls, be is clc^sc-rving 
of a plac'c* by the side of NewMon and Leilmitz, As an additional 
claim to n-incmbrance, he was the flr'^t. to solvn; Lc-ibnitz's 
problem of the isoehrorioiis e\irve (Acta Plruditorum, 1690). He* 
propo.sc*d the problem of the c’utenary {q.v.) or curve formcxl by 
a cliain suspended by its two extremities, a('C(;pted Leibnitz’.s 
construction of the curve and scilved more eomplic atc'cl pro])lems 
relating to it. He delermiried the* “ cdastic' curve,” w hich is 
formed by an clastic plate or rod fixed at one end and bent by a 
weight applicxl to the other, anrl which he showed to be the same 
as the curvature of an impervious sail filled wdth a liquid (//w- 
tearia). In his investigations respecting cycloidal line.s and 
various .spiral curv^cs, his attention was directed to the loxo- 
dromic and logarillimic- spirals, in the last of which lie took 
particular interest from its remarkable property of reproducing 
itself under a variety of conditions. 
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In 1696 he proposed the famous problem of isoperi metrical 
figures, and offered a reward for its solution. 'I’his problem 
engaged the attention of British as well as continental mathe- 
maticians ; and its proposal gave rise to a painful quarrel 
with his brother Jean. Jean offered a solution of the problem ; 
his brother pronounced it to be wrong. Jean then amended his 
solution, and ^ain offered it, and claimed the reward. Jacques 
still declared it to l)e no solution, and soon after published his 
own. In J701 he published also the demonstration of his solu- 
tion, which was accepted by the marcjuis dc THopital and 
Leibnitz. Jean, however, held his peace for several years, and 
then dishonestly published, after the death of Jacques, another 
incorrect solution ; and not until 1718 did he admit that he had 
been in error. Even then he set forth as his own his brother's 
solution purposely disguised. 

In 1687 the mathematical chair of the university of Basel vvjis 
conferred upon Jacques. I hr was once made rector of his 
university, and had other distinctions bestowed on him. lie 
and liis brotlier Jean were the first two foreign associates of the 
Academy of Sciences nf I’aris ; and, at the request of Leibnitz, 
they were both received as members of the academy of Berlin. 
Tn 1684 he laid been offered a professorship at Heidelberg ; but 
his marriage with a lady of his native city led him to decline the 
invitation. Intense application brought on infirmities and a 
slow fever, of which he died on the i6th of .Vugust 1705. Like 
another Architnedes, he requested that the logarithmic spiral 
should be engraven on bis tombstone, with these words, Kadvm 
mutaia resur^o, 

J.icques MiM'tioulli wrote rlcj^ant voises in Cierinan and 

I'diMudi ; l)\it altlioti 'h tlicse wrre held in ln;'.h eslinialion in liu own 
(iine, it is on hi-i inullieinatical works that liis lann* now rests. I hesc* 
are: Jtnnhi iieruiuitfi O/^na ((ienevae. 1744). 2 lorn. 

4to ; C<nije(tau(h, <fpHs fiost/muntni : aivcduftl fradatiis de Srrie- 
bus hilwitis, ct cpi\tola (iialliic ^mpta) de f.tido Vilac Netuularis 
(IVoiliae. 171 ^), 1 toin. 4t<». 

IJ. Ji’JVN IbcRNOlU.hi (1667-1748), brother of the preceding, 
was born at Hasel on the 27 Ih ol July 1667. After finishing his 
literary studies he was sent to Neuchatol to learn eomrnerce and 
acquire the French language. But at the end of a year he 
renounced the pursuits of cornmeree, returneil to the university 
of baseband wiisadmitted to the degretiol bachelorin philosophy, 
and a year later, at the age of 18, to that of master of arts. In 
his studies he was aided bv his elder brother Jai’ques. ('lv*mistr>', 
as well as mathematies, seems to have been the object of his early 
attention ; and in the year i6i)o he puhlished a dissertation on 
effervese-nce and femientalion. 1'he same year he went to 
'leneva, where he gave instruction in the differential ('alciihis to 
Nieola.. I'atio ile Diiillier, and afterwards proeeeded to Paris, 
where he enjoyed the society of N. Malebranche, J. I). Lassini, 
Philip de l.ahire and Ifierre Varignon. With the mar(|uis de 
rilopilal he spent four months studying higher geometry and 
the resource-, ot the new calculus. His independent discoveries 
in mathematics are numerous and important. Among these 
were the exponenlial ealrulus, and the curve called bv him the 
linea hrarfiisioi/tiona, or line of swiliest descent, which he was 
the first to determine, pointing out at the same time the relation 
which this curve bears to the path described by a ray of light 
passing through strata of viiriahle density. On liis return to his 
native city he studied me<Iicine, and in i(>g4 took the degree of 
M.IX Although he hiid ileclined a professorship in Oermany, he 
now accepted an invitation to the chair of mathematics at 
Oroningen {Com mere i urn Philosophuum, epist. xi. and xii.). 
'Fhere.in addition to the learned lectures by which he endeavoured 
to revive mathematii'al science in the university, he gave a public 
course of experimental phvsics. During a residenc e of ten year^ 
in Oroningen, his controversies were almost as numerous as his 
dis<’ovcrifi(jL His dissertation on the harometric light," first 
observed -by Jean Picard, and discussed by Jean bernoiilli under 
the name of mercurial phosphorus, or mercury shining in vacuo 
{DisSy physica dc mrretwo lurente /;/ vacuo), procured him the 
notice of royalty, and engaged him in controversy. Through the 
inffttettcc* of l.eibnitz he received from the king of Prussia a gold 
medal for his supposed discoveries ; but Nicolaus Hartsoeker 


and some of the French academicians disputed the fact. The 
family quarrel about the problem of isoperimetrical figures above 
mentioned began about this time.^ in his dispute with his 
brother, in his controversies with the English and Scottish mathe- 
maticians, and in his harsh and jealous bearing to his son Daniel, 
he sliowed a mean, unfair and violent temper. He had declined, 
during his residence at (ironingen, an invitation to Utrecht, but 
accepted in 1 705 the mathematical chair in the university of his 
native city, vacant by the death of his brother Jacques ; and 
here he remained till his death. His inaugural discourse was 
on the “ new analysis,’’ which he so successfully applied in 
investigating various problems both in pure and •applied 
mathematics. 

He was several times a successful competitor for the prizes 
given by the Academy of Sciences of Paris ; the subjects of 
his essays h'.dng : — the laws of motion {Discours sur les lois de la 
communication du mouvement, 3727), the elliptical orbits of the 
planets, and the inclinations of the planetary orbits {Kssai d'une 
nouvelle physique celeste, 1735). In the last case his son Daniel 
divided the prize with him. Some years after his return to Basel 
he published an essay, entitled Nowoelle Theofic dc la manoeuvre 
des vaisseaux. It is, however, his works in pure mathematics that 
arc the permanent monuments of his fame. Jean le Rond 
d’Alembert acknowledges with gratitude, that “ whatever he 
knew of mathematics he owed to the works of jean Bernoulli." 
He was a member of almost every learned society in liurope, and 
one of the first mathematicians of a mathematical age. lie was 
as keen in his resentment as he was ardent in his triendships ; 
fondly attached to his family, he yet disliked a deserving son ; 
he gave full jiraise to Leibnitz and 1 . con hard luiler, yet was blind 
to tlic excellence of vSir Isaac Newton. Such was the vigour of his 
constitution that he continued to pursue his usual mathematical 
studies till the age of eighty. lie was then attacked by a com- 
plaint at first apparently trifling ; but his strength daily and 
rapidly declined till the jst of January 1748, when lie died 
peacefully in his sleep. 

Ills wriliiiKs were collected under lus own eye l)y (iabriel Cramer, 
professor oi mathematics at Cieneva, and published under the tith* 
of ]ohanin<i Iktnoulli Open' Omnia (f.aiisan. et Genev.), 4 tom. 
4to ; his interesting correspondence with l.eibnilz apjieared under 
the title ol Out, Leihmtii et Johaunis licnioidli Commenittm Ohiloso^ 
phuum ct Mathematimm (Lausan. ct (huiev. 1745), 2 lorn. 410. 

in. Nicoi.'ss BEitNOTU.i.i (1605-1726), the eldest of the three 
sons of Jean Bernoulli, w'us born on the 27th of jannary 1605. 
At the age of eight he could sjieak (leiTnan, Dutch, French and 
Latin. When his father returned in Basel he went to the univer- 
sity of that city, where, at the age of sixteen, he took the degree 
of doctor in philosophy, and four years later the highest degree 
in law. Meanwhile the study of mathematies was not neglected, 
as appears not only from his giving instruction in geometry to 
his younger brother Daniel, but from his writings on the differ- 
ential, integral, and exponential calciiliis, and from his father 
consiilering him, at the age of twenty-one, worthy of reieiving 
the torch of science from his own hands. (“ Lampada niiTu* 
tradam filio meo natu maximo, juveni xxi. annorum, ingenio 
mathematii-o aliisque dotibiis satis instruct o," Com. Phil. ep. 
223.) With his father’s permission he visited Itnlv anrl France, 
and during his travels formed friendship with Ifierre \’arigni)n 
and Count Riecati. The invitation of a Venetian nobleman 
induced him again to visit ltal\’, where he resided two years, till 
his return to be a candidate for the chair of jurisprudenre at 
Basel. He was unsuccessful, but was soon afterwards appointed 
to a similar office in the university of Bern. Here he resided 
three years, his hafipiness only marred bv regret on account of 
his separation from his brother Daniel. Both were appointed at 
the same time professors of mathematics in the academy of 
St Fetersbiirg ; hut this office Nicolas enjoyed for little more 
than eight months. He <lied on the 26th of July 1726 of a 
lingering fever. Sensible of the loss which the nation had 
sustained by his death, the empress Catherine ordered him a 
funeral at the public expense. 

Some of liis papers are publislied in his father’s works, and others 
in the .4 eta Kruditorum and the Comment. Acad. Petfopol. 
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IV, D^tel Bernoulli (1700-1782), the second son of Jean 
Bernoulli, was born on the 29th of January 1700, at Groningen. 
He studied medicine and became a physician, but his attention 

early directed also to geometrical studies. The severity of 
his father’s manner was ill -calculated to encourage the first 
efforts of one so sensitive ; but fortunately, at the age of eleven, 
he became the pupil of his brother Nicolas. He afterwards 
studied in Italy under Francesco Domenico Michelotti and 
Giambattista Morgagni. After his return, thoughonly twenty-four 
years of age, he was invited to become president of an academy 
then projected at Genoa ; but, declining this honour, he was, in 
the following year, appointed professor of mathematics at St 
Petersburg. In consequence of the state of his health, however, 
he returned to Basel in 1733, vrhere he was apfxiinted professor 
of anatomy and boUny, and afterwards of experimental and 
speculative philosophy. In the labours of this office he spent 
the remaining years of his life. He had previously published 
some medical and botanical dissertations, besides his Exercita 
Hones quaedam Maihemaiicae, containing a solution of the differ 
ential equation proposed by Riccati and now known by his name. 
In 1738 appeared his Tlydrodynamica, in which the equilibrium, 
the pressure, the reaction and varied velocities of fluids are 
considered both theoretically and practically. One of these 
problems, illustrated by experiment, deals with an ingenious 
mode of propelling vessels by the reaction of water ejected from 
the stern. Some of his experiments on this subject were per- 
formed before Pierre Louis M. do Maupertiiis and Alexis C!laiide 
Clairaut, whom the fame of the Bernoiillis had attracted to 
Basel. With a success etiualled only by Leonhard Euler, Daniel 
Bernoulli gained or shared no less than ten prizes (»f the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris. The first, for a memoir on the construction 
of a clepsydra for measuring time exactly at sea, he gained at 
the age of twenty-four ; the second, lor one on the physical 
cause of the inclination of the planetary orbits, he divided with 
his father ; and the third, for a communication on the tides, he 
shared with Euler, Colin Maclaurin and another competitor. 
The ftroblem of vibrating cords, which had been some time before 
resolved by Brook Taylor (1685-1731) and d’Alembert, became 
the. subject of a long discussitm conducte<l in a g<‘ncrous spirit 
between Bernoulli and his friend Euler. In one of his early 
investigations he gave an ingenious though indirect demonstra- 
tion of the problem of the parallelogram of forces. His labours 
in the decline of life were chiefly directed to the doctrine of 
probabilities in reference to practical purposes, and in particular 
to economical subjects, as, for example, to inoculation, and to 
the duration of married life in the two sexes, as well as to the 
relative proportion of male and female births. He retained his 
usual vigour of understanding till near the age of eighty, when 
his nephew Jac(|ues relieved him of his public duties. He was 
afflicted with asthma, and his retirement was relieved only by 
the society of a few chosen friends. He died on the 1 7th of March 
1782 at Basel. Excluded by his professional charac ter from the 
councils of the republic, he nevertheless received all the deference 
and honour due to a first magistrate. He was wont to mention 
the following as the two incidents in his life which had afforded 
him the greatest pleasure, —that a stranger, whom he had met as 
a travelling companion in his youth, made to his rlcclaration 
“ I am Daniel Bernoulli ” the incredulous and mocking reply, 
“ And i am Isaac Newton ” ; and that, while entertaining 
Konig and other guests, he solved without rising from table a 
problem which that mathematician had submitted as difficult 
and lengthy. Like his father, he was a member of almost every 
learned society of Europ>e, and he succeeded him as foreign 
associate of the Academy of Paris. 

Several of his investigations are contained in the earlier volumes 
of the Comment. Acad. Peitopol . ; and his separately published works 
are . Disseriaito Inaugur. Phys. Med. de Uespitaiione (Basil. 1721). 
4to ; Positiones Anatomico-Tiotanicae (Basil. 1721), 4to ; Exercita- 
tiofies quaedam Mathematicae (Venetiis, 1724), 4to ; Hydrodynamic it 
(Argentorati, 1738), 4to. 

V, Jean Bernoulli (1710- 1790), the youngest of the three 
sons of Jean Bernoulli, was lx)rn at Ba^l on die 18th of May 
1710. He studied law and mathematici^ aikt^ aifeer tmveUin^ in 


France, was for five years professor of eloquence in the university 
of his native city. On the death of his father he succeeded him 
as professor of mathematics. He was thrice a successful com- 
petitor for the prizes of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. His 
prize subjects were, the capstan, the propagation of light, and the 
magnet. He enjoyed the friendship of P. L. M. de Maupertiiis, 
who died under his roof while on his way to Berlin. He himself 
died in 1790. His two sons, Jean and Jacques, are the last 
noted mathematicians of the family. 

VL Nicolas Bernoulli (1687-1759), cousin of the three 
preceding, and son of Nicolas Bernoulli, one of the senators of 
Base), was bom in that city on the loth of October 1687. He 
visited England, where he was kindly received by Sir Isaac 
Newton and Edmund Halley (Com. Phtl. ep. 11)9), held for a 
time the mathematical chair at Padua, and was successively 
professor of logic and of law at Basel, where he dieil on the 29th 
of November 1759. He was editor of the Ar.s Conjeciandi 
of his uncle Jacques. Ilis own works are contained in the Ada 
Eruditoruniy the Cioniale de Idterati d' Italia^ and the Com- 
mercium Philosophicum. 

VJI. Jean Bernoulli (1744-1807), grandson of the first 
Jean Bernoulli, and son of the second of that name, was born 
at Pasel on the 4th of November 1744. He studied at Basel 
and at Neuchatcl, and when thirteen years ol age took the 
degree of doctor in pihilosophy. At nineteen he was appointed 
astronomer royal of l^erlin. Some years after, he visited 
(tcrmany, Franc'e and Juigland, and subsequently Italy, 
Russia and Poland. On his return to Berlin he was appointed 
director of the mathematical department ol the academy. 
Here he died on the 13th of July 1807. Hi.s writings consist of 
travels and astronomical, geographical and mathematical 
works. In 1774 he published a French translation of Leonhard 
Euler’s Element of Algebra. He contributed several papers to 
the Academy of Berlin. 

ViJI. Jacques Bernoulli (1759-1789), younger brother of 
the preceding, and the second of this name, was born at Ilasel 
on the I7tli of October 1759. Having finished his literary 
studies, he was, according to caistom, sent to Neudiatel to learn 
French. On his return he graduated in law. This study, 
however, di<l not check his hereditary taste for geometry. 'J'he 
early lessons which he had received from his father were cum- 
tiniicd by his uncle Daniel, and such was his priigress that at 
the age of twenty-one he was called to undertake the duties 
of the chair of experimental physics, which his unc le’s advanced 
years rendered him unal >lc to discharge. He afterwards accepted 
the situation of secretary to count de Brenner, which afforded 
him an opportunity of seeing Germany and Italy. In Italy 
he formed a friendship with Lorgna, professor of mathematics 
at Verona, and one of the founders of the Socieia JtaLtana lor the 
encouragement of the s<'ienc:es. He was also made c’orrespond- 
ing member of the rt)yal society of 'riirin ; and, while residing 
at Venice, lie wa.s, through the Inendly representation of Nicolaus 
von Fuss, admitted into the academy ol Si J^etersburg. In 
1788 he was named one of its mathematical profe.ssors. 

He was tragically drowned while bathing in the Neva in 
July 1789, a few months alter his marriage* with a daughter 
of Albert Euler, son of Leonhard Euler. 

Sfveral of Ids ])ii)>crs aiv tonlainrd m llir* lirst six voliiiiys of 
Nova Acta Acad. .SVicw. Imper. J^dropol., in tin* Acta Helvctua, in tlu: 
Memoirs of the Academies of Unltn and I urin, and in his brother 
John’s publications. Hi- also ])iiblisli('d separately some- juridica) 
an<l ]ihysical theses, aiul a ('lerniaii tianslation of Mlmoires tin 
phtlosnphe dc Metiari. See generally M. (’anlor, (iesthuhte der 
Mathematik ; j. P«>fL'iendorf1. liiographisch-ltterarischrs Hand 
worterbuch (i86p J«j0.4). 

BERNSTEIN, AARON (1812 1884), Jewish scientist, author 
and reformer. In the middle of the 19th century Bernstein took 
an active share in the movement for synagogue reform in Ger- 
many. He was the author of two delightful Ghetto .stories, 
Vdgele der Maggtd and Mendel Gihbor, being one of the originators 
of this genre of modern fiction. He was also a publicist, and his 
History of Revolution and Rear lion in Germany (3 vols., 1883- 
1884) was a collection of important political essays. 
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BERNSTORFF. ANDREAS PETER, Count von (1735-1797), 
Danish statesman, was bom at Hanover on the 28th of Aujfust 
1735. career was determined by his uncle, Johann Hartwig 
Ernst Bemstorff, who early discerned the talents of his nephew , 
and induced him to study in the German and Swiss universities i 
and travel for some years in Italy, France, England and Holland, 
to prepare himself for a statesman’s career. During these 
Wander jahre he made the acquaintance of the pods Gellert and 
Jacobi, the learned Jean- Jacques Barth^lemy, the due de 
Choiseul, and Gottfried Achenwall, the statistician. At his 
uncle’s desire he rejected the Hanoverian for the l)anish service, 
and in 1750 took his seat in the German chancery at Copenliagen. 
In 1767, at the same time as his uncle, he was created a count, 
and in 1769 was made a privy-councillor. He is described at 
this period as intellectual, upright and alisolutely trustworthy, 
but obstinate and self-opinionated to the highest degree, ai^uing 
with antiquaries about coins, with equerries about horses, and 
with foreigners about their own countries, always certain that 
he was right und they wrong, whatever the discussion might 
be. He shared (he disgrace of his uncle when Struensee came 
into power, but re-entered the Danish service after Stmen- 
see's fall at the end of 1772, working at first in the financial and 
economical departments, and taking an especial interest in 
agriculture. The improvements he introduced in the tenures 
of his peasantry anticipated in some respec ts the agricultural 
reforms of the next generation. 

In April 177.^ Bemstorff was transferred to the position lor 
which he was esp)ecially fitted, the ministry of foreign affairs, 
with which he combined the presidency of the GeriiKin chancery 
(for Schleswig-Holstein). His predec'essor, Adolf Siegfried Osteii, 
had been dismissed because he was not persona %rata at St 
Petersburg, and Jiernstorff’.s first official act was tcj conclude the 
negotiations which had long been pending with the grand-duke 
Paul as duke of Ilolstein-Gotlorp. 'I’lie result was the cxclmnge- 
trealy of the rst of June (May 21 O.S.) 1773, confirming the 
previous treaty of 1767 (sec Bkknstorkf, I. 11. K.). This was 
followed by the treaty of alliance between Denmark and Russia 
of the 12th of August 1 773, which was piartly a tnutually defensive 
league, and partly an engagement between tin' two states to 
upset the new constitution nrently estalilished in Sweden by 
Gustavus III., when the right moment for doing so should arrive. 
For this mischievous a!id immoral alliance, whi('ti bound 
Denmark to the wheels of the Russian empress’s charu»t and 
sought to interfen,* in tlie internal affairs of a neighbouring state, 
Bemstorff was scarcely responsible, for tlie preliminaries had 
been deliiiitelv settled in his uncle’s time and he merely <'on<duded 
them. But there can be no doubt that he regarded this anti- 
Swedish policy as the correct one for Denmark, especially with 
a numarch like Gustavus HI. on the Swedish throne. It is 
also pretty certain that the anli Swedish alliance was Russia’s 
price for compounding the Gotlorp difiicultv. 

SUirliug Irom the hypothesis that Sweden was “ Denmark- 
Norway's most active and irreconcilable enemy,” Bemstorff 
logically included France, the secular ally of Sweden, among the 
hostile powers with whom an alliaiae wa^ to be avoided, and 
drew near to Great Britain as lh(* iialiiral foe of France, especially 
during the Amcric'an War of Independence, and this too d(*.spitc 
the irritation oc casioned in Denm.irk-Norway by Grciit Britain’s 
masterful interpretation of the expression “ cojUruband.” 
Bcrnsiorff’s sympathy with luigland grew stronger still when in 
*779 i^I>ain joined her enr*mies ; and lie was much inclined, the* 
same winter, to join a triple alliance between Great Britain, 
Russia and Denmark-Norway, proposed by England for the 
purpose of rompelling the Bourbon powers to accept reasonable 
terms of peace. But he was overruled by tlu* crown prince 
Frederick, who thought such a policy loo hazardous, when 
Russia deelincid to have anything to do with it. Instead of this 
the Russian chancellor Nikita Bunin proposed an armed league 
to embrace all the neutral |X)wers, for the purpose of prolee.ting 
neutral shipping in time* of war. This league w'as very similar 
to one proposed by Bemstorff himself in Sjeptember 1778 for 
enforcing the principle “ a free ship makes tiie cargo free ” ; 
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but as now presented by Russia, he rightly regarded it as directed 
exclusively against England. He acceded to it indeed (9th of 
July 1780) because he could not help doing so ; but he liad 
prt?viously, by a separate treaty with England, on the 4th of July, 
i come to an understanding with that power as to the meaning of 
the expression contraband of war.” This indep>endence 
caused great wrath at St Petersburg, where Bemstorff was 
accused of disloyalty, and ultimately sacrificed to the resentment 
of tlie Russian government (13th of November 1780), tlie more 
readily as he already disagreed on many important points of 
domestic administration with the prime minister Hoegh Guldbeig. 
He retired to his Mecklenburg estates, but on the fall of Guldberg 
four years later, was recalled to office (April 1784). The ensuing 
thirteen years were perhaps the best days of the old Danish 
[ absolutism. The government, under the direction of such 
enlightened ministers as Bemstorff, Reventlow and others, held 
the mean between Struensee’s extravagant cosmopolitanism and 
(juldberg’s stiff conservatism. In such noble projects of reform 
as the emancipation of the serfs (see Reventlow) Bemstorff 
took a leading part, and so closely did he associate himself with 
everything Danish, so popular did he become in the Danish 
c>apitiil, that a Swedish diplomatist expressed the opinion that 
henceforth Bemstorff could not be removed without danger. 
Liberal-minded as he was, he held that “ the will of the nation 
should be a law to the king,” and he Ixfidly upheld the freedom 
of the press as the surest of safety-valves. 

Meanwhile foreign complications were again endangering the 
position of Denmark-Norway. As Bemstorff had predicted, 
Panin’s neutrality project had resulted in a breach between 
Great Britain and Russia. Then came Gustavus iH.'s sudden 
war with Russia in 1788. Bemstorff was bound by treaty to 
a.ssist Russia in such a contingency, but he took care that the 
a.ssistance so rendered should be as trilling as possible, to avoid 
offending (Jreat Britain and Prussia. Still more menacing 
became the political situation on the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. Ill-disposed as Bemstorff was towards the Jacobins, 
he now condemnt'd on principle any interference in the domestic 
affairs of France, and he was pcrsuailcd that Denmark’s safest 
policy was to ket;p clear of ev<Ty anti-French coalition. From 
tliis unassailable standpoint he never swirved, despite the 
promises and even the menaces both of the eastern and the 
western fx)wers. He was rewarded with complete suc:ccss and 
the re.spect of all (he diplomatists in Europe. His neutrality 
treaty witli Sweden (17th of March 1794), for protecting their 
inerchanlmen bv combined st|uadrons, was also cxtrcm(*ly 
iHJiiefirial to the Scandinavian j)owers, Ixith commercially and 
politically, 'laught by the lesson of Poland, he had, in fact, 
long since ab.uuloned his former p(jlicy of weakening Sweden. 
Bemstorff s great faculties appeared, indeed, t(j mature and 
increase with age, and his death, on the 21st of June 1797, was 
regarded in J )cnmark as a national calamity. 

('t>unt Bemstorff was twice married, his waves being the two 
.sisters of the writers Counts Christian and Friedrich Leopold 
zu Stolberg. He left seven sons and three daughters. Of his 
sons the best known is (’hristian (iiinther, count von Bemstorff. 
Anotijer, Count Joachim, was attached to his brother’s fortunes 
so long as he remained in the Danish service, w’as associated 
with him in representing Denmark at the congress of Vienna, 
and in 1815 was appointed ambassador at that court. 

Soo Rasmus Nverup, iSetnstorffs Eflettmtele (Kjobenhavn, I7u«>) ; 
IVltT Rilward lioliii, udenngitke Jhstone (C.uj)en- 

hagfu. 1S75) : JhmuKu/is JCif;es Histoni' T. (t‘openh«Lgcn, - 

1005) ; Christian t^lrich Dotlcv von Eggt*is, Deukuntidi^skritcn atts 
(irnt Lrhfii des Gtafett A. P. Pemstoiff (Copenhagt-n, 1800 ) ; Aage 
Fru^. A. P. Hernstorff O. tl oeghAUildhetg (C'opcnhagiMi. 1800 ); 
ami Uet tniottjcnic DanmuUi (Copenhagen, 1003). (K. N. R.) 

BERNSTORFF, CHRISTIAN GUNTHER, ( ottnt von (1769- 
1835), Danish and Prussian statesman and diplomatist, son of 
Count Andreas Peter ^•on Bemstorff, was born at Copenhagen 
on the 3rd t)f April 1769. Educated for the diplomatic service 
under bis father’s direction, he began his career in 1787, as 
I attache to the representative of Denmark at the opening of the 
I bwedish diet. In 1 789 he went as secretary of legation to Berlin, 
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where his maternal uncle, Count LeopoUi Friedrich zu Stolberg, 
was Danish ambassador. His unde’s influence, as well as his 
own social qualities, obtained him rapid promoti«m ; he was 
soon charge d’affaires, and in lygi minister plenipotentiary. 
In 1794 he exchanged this post for the importiint one of ambas- 
sador at Stockholm, where he remained until May 1797, when 
he was summoned to Copenhagen to act as substitute for his 
father during his illness. On the death of the latter (21st ] une), 
he sunreeded him as secretary’ of state for foreign affairs and 
privy councillor. In 1800 he became head of the ministr\\ 
He remained responsible for the foreign policy ol Denmark 
until May iSio, a fateful period which saw the battle of ( open- 
hagen (2nd of April 1801), the bombardment of Copenhagen 
and capture of the Danish fleet in 1807. After his retin'ment 
he remained without office until his appointment in 1811 fis 
Danish ambassiidor at ^’'ienna. IJe remained Iutc, in spite of 
the fact that for a while Denmark was nominidly at war with 
Austria, until, in January 11814, on the accession of Denmark 
to the coalition against Napoleon, he publicly resumed his 
functions as ambassador. He accompanied the emperor Francis 
to Paris, and was present at the signature of the first pcac:e of 
Paris. With his brother Joachim, he n‘pres(MUed Denmark at 
tlie congress of Vienna and, as a member for the commission 
for the regulation of the affairs of (iermany, was n‘sponsihle 
for some of lliat contusion of Danish iind Gcnruui interests wliicli 
was to hear bitter fruit later in the Schleswig-lhilstein question 
(q.v,). lie again accompanied the allied sovereigns to l*aris in 
1815, returning to Copenhagen the same year. In 1817 he 
was appointed Danish ainbassjulor at Tlerlin, his brother Joachim 
going at the same time to \"ie?ina. In tlie tollowing y<‘ar J^rincti 
llardenberg made hirn the formal proposition that he shoulil 
transfer his si*rvic(*s to Prussia, which, with the consent of his 
sovenngn, he did. 

Jt w'as, therefore, as a Prus.sian diplomat that Bernstortf 
attended the congress of Ai\-la-('haf>elle (October 1818), at 
the dost* of which he returned to Berlin as minister of state and 
head of the departmenl for ioreign affairs. Bernstorff's manage- 
ment of IVnssian policy during the many years that he remained 
in ollicc has been variously judged. He W'as by training ami 
temperament opjio.sed to tlu* Revolution, and he was initiated 
into his new' duties as a Prussian minister by the reactionary 
.Ancillon, He is accused ol having sub(jrdinated the particular 
interests of Pru.ssia to the European policy of M<‘tternich and 
the “ Holy Alliance.” Whetlicr any other policy wtaikl in the 
long run have s('n'ed Pru.ssia belter is a matt(;r for speculation. 
It is true that Bernslorff siipjiorled the Carlsbad decn‘es, and 
the Nheima I'inal Act ; he was also the faithful lienchniaii of 


was very carefully cduaited. arquirii^ amongst other things 
that intimate knowledge of the leading Eun^jean languages, 
especially French, which ever afterw’anls distinguished him. 
He was introduced into the Danish service by hi.s relations, the 
brothers Plcssen, who were ministers ol slate under C'hristian 
VI. In 1732 he was sent on a diplomatic mission to the court 
of Dresden ; and from 1738 he represented Holstein at the diet 
of Regensburg, from 1744 to 1750 he represented Denmark at 
Parks, whence he returned in 1754 to JkMimark as minister of 
foreign affairs. Supported by the |K)werful favourite A. G. 
Moltke, and highly respected by Frederick V., he occupied for 
twenty -one years the highest position in tliegovcrnment,andinthe 
council of state his opinion was decisive. But his chief cunetTn 
was with foreign affairs. Ever sinc'e the conclusion of the 
Great Northern War, Danish statesmen had been occupied 
in liarvesting its fruits, namely, the (Jottorj) portions of Schleswig 
definilely annexed to Denmark in 1721 bv the trenly of Nystad, 
and endeavouring to bring about a definitive general under-^ 
standing witli the house of Gottorp as to their remaining po.s- 
.sessions in Holstein. With the head of the Sw'cdish branch of 
the Gotlorjis. the crown prince Adolphus hrederick, things had 
been arranged by the exchange of 1750 ; but an attempt to 
make a similar arrangement witli the chief of the elder (lottorp 
line, the ce.sarcvitch Peter Feodorovich, luul failed. Jn intimate 
connexion with the Gottoq) affair stood the question of the poli- 
tical equilibrium of the north. Ever .sinc e Russia had becomes 
the dominant Baltic fiower, as well as the state to which the 
Gottorper.s looked primarily for help, the necessity lor a better 
understanding l>etween the two Scandinavian kingdoms had 
clearly Ixien recognized hv the iiest statesmen of both, esfieciallv 
in Denmark from (‘hristian VJ.’s time ; but uniortunatcly 
this sound and sensible policy wjis sctrioiislv impeded by the 
survival of the old national hatred on both sides of the Sound, 

I still further complicated by (iottorji's hatred of Denmark. 
Moreover, it w'as a diplomatic luxiom in Denmark, foundetd on 
experience, that an absolute monarchv in Sweden was incom- 
parably more dangerous to herneighbonrlhan a liinitcjcl monarchy, 
and aft«*r the collapse of Swedisli absolutism with ( harles XII., 
the upholding of the conipnrativcilv feeble, and ultimately 
anarchical, parliamentary gov'crnment of Sweden biramc* 
a question of jirinciple w'ith Danish statesmen throughout 
the i8th c'entiirv. A friendly alliance* with a relalivelv weak 
Sweden was the c'ardinal point of Bernstorff’s policy. But his 
I plans* wen* trai'crs(*d again and again h\’ unforeseen coniplic'a- 
1 tion.s, the failure of ihi* most promising jiresumplions, the per- 
I pelLial shifting oi apparently stable alliaiiees ; and again and 
I again he had to modify his mc:ans to attain liis ends. Amidst 


Metlernich at the c’ongrc.sses of Laibai'h, 'I'roppaii and Verona, j all the.se jicrplexities Bernslorff apprcAC'd himself a eonsumnuile 
On the other hand, he look a considerable .sliare in laving the ! .statesman. Jt .seemed almo.st as if bis wits were sharpened 
foLindatifjns oi llie eusloins union (Zn/Zf^emw), whic h was destined ! into a kecuuT edge* by bis very dilhciillic*s ; liiit since lie croii- 
to lie the foundation of the Prussian hegemony in Germany. ! demned on princi}>kM vcry war wliieh was not strieth defensive, 
In his support of Russia's action against 'I’lirkey in 1828 also i and it hacl fullen to his lot to guide a eoinjwrativcly small power, 
he showeej that he; was no blind follow'er of Mctteniich’s views. ' he* always jireferred the way of negcjtiaticm, even scanc’tiines 
Jn the crisis of 1S30 his incKleration in face c)f the W'arlikc elamour ; wbevt; the diploniatie tangle- would perhafis best have Inien 
of the military jmrty at Berlin did much to jirevent the trouliles j sev ered boldly by the sword. 'I’lie first diffic uli pioblc-m hi: bad to 
in Bc‘lgium and Poland from ending in a universal Kurojieati ■ face was the Seven Wars’ Wui. He was deleimincxl to prctserve 
con Hag rati on. j the neutrality of ])ciunark at anv cost, and tlii.s he succcreded 

From 1824 onward Bernslorff had been a constant sufferer ' in doing, despite tlu* exisle/uc- oi a subsidy- treat v with the 
from hereditary gout, intensified and complicated l>y the iTsults | king of Prussia, and the snspic ii/n.*- of England and Swc*den. 
of overwork. In the spring of 1832 the slate ol his health i It was through his initiative, loo, that d»e convention of Kicistrr- 
corripelled him to resign the ministry of foreign affairs to Ancil Ion, ! .Seven was signed (loth of .Sc?pieinl)ci ^ / 57 )? 
who had already acted a.s his ejeputy for a year. He died on the May 1758 he coni;lucJcd a still nion- promising t reaty with Iiance, 
18th c)f ]\Ian:h 1835. whereby, in c.onsideration of Dennnrk's holding an anuy-c caps 

See \ . Cixu) ivi htiiit&f h. It lOf^ s. v. ; also H. von fi'cits* hke, of 24.OCO men in flolstein till the cMid <»1 tlu: W'av, to secaire 

JJcitUc/ij Ljf sLhtihte (Lci\x 7 A'j,. (Iv. .N. Ji.) Hanilnirtr, Liilieck iiiid the fiotl.orp part of Hc»bt<u: from 

BERNSTORFF, JOHANN HARTWIG ERNST, Count von invasion, Fratic-c, and nit imatedy Austria also, engaged tcj l»ring 
(1712-1772), Danish .state.-^man, who came of a very anchent about an exchange between the king of Deiunarl and the 
Mecklenburg family, w'as the son of Joac'him Engcdke, Freiherr cesareviteh as recrards Holstein. But the tc»urse of the* war 
von Bernslorff, chamberlain to the elector of Hanover, and made this c'ompar t inoperative, Austria hasteiu-d to repudiate 
was born on the 13th of May 1712. His iruiternal grandfather, her guarantee to J.)enniark in order not to offcaid the- new emperor 
Andreas Gottlieb Bermstorff (1O40-1726), had been one of the of Russia, fVter Jlf., and one of Petc*r's first arts on a.sc:ending 
ablest ministers of George I., and under his guidance Johann the throne was to declare war against Denmark. The c:oolne.ss 
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aflgri firmness of BernstorS saved the situation. He protested 
that the king of DenmariL was bound to defend Schleswig 
*^solong as them was a swoedin D^ and a drop of faiood 
in the veins of ^Ihe Daiiish |^^ He ire|ected the insukiiig 
ultimatum id the He placed ihe bwt Fiench 

geimt ^jd w^^oipped Danish 

anajrv Oie/ltiissiaii and Danish amnes^had come 

within the tidings reached Copenhagen that 

Peter lll^ hw been overthrown by his consort. Bemstorff 
was One of the first to recognize the impotence of the French 
monarchy after the Seven Years^ War, and in 1763 he considered 
it eiepedient to exchange the French for the Russian alliance, 
which was cemented by the treaty of the s8th of April (March 
ii) 1765. This compact engaged Denmark to join with 
Russia in ufdiolding the existing Swedish constitution, in return 
for which Catherine II. undertook to adjust the Gottorp diffi- 
culty by the cession of the Gottorp portion of Holstein in ex- 
change for the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. For 
his part in this treaty Bemstorff was created count. On the 
accession of Christian VII., in 1766, BemstorfF’s position 
became very precarious, and he was exposed to all manner of 
attacks, being accused, without a shadow of truth, of exploiting 
Denmark, and of unduly promoting foreigners. J t is remarkable, 
however, that though Bemstorff ruled Denmark for twenty years 
he never learnt Danish. His last political achievement was to 
draw still closer to Russia by the treaty of the 1 3th of December 
1769, the most important paragraph of which stipulated that 
any change in the Swedish constitution should be regarded 
by Denmark and Russia as a casus belli against Sweden, and 
that in the event of siu^h a war Denmark slioiild retain all 
the territory conquered from Sweden. This treaty proved to 
be a great mistake on I)cnmark^s part, but rirrumstances 
seemed at the time to warrant it. Nine months later, on the 
13th of September 1770, Bemstorff was dismissed as the rc.siilt 
of Struensee’s intrigues, and, rejecting the brilliant offers of 
( alherine 11 . if he would enter the Ru.ssian service, retired to his 
(terman estates, where he died on the 18th of February 1772. 
Ilernstorff was not only one of the ablest but one of the noblest 
and most conscientious statesmen of his day. The motto he 
chose on receiving the order of the Daneborg was ** Integritas 
et rectum custodiunt me,” and throughout a long life he was 
never false to it. 

See I*oul V^cdcl, Den aeldre (ifet> Dernsiorffs mmisterium (Copen- 
hagen. 1SH2) ; Correspondafue minintdriellc du Comte J. 11 . F.. 
UerftstorfJ, ed. Vedel (Cop<Mihageii, 1882) ; Aagc I'riis, Hemshnfjernc og 
Danmark (Copenhagen. i8<)o). (R. H.) 

BEROSSUS, a priest of Bel at Babylon, who translated into 
Greek the standard Babylonian work on astrology and astronomy, 
and compiled (in three books) the history of his country from 
native doc uments, which he published in Greek in the reign of 
Antiorhus II. (250 b.c.). His works have perished, but cxlrac'ls 
from the liistory have been preserved by Josephus and h'use- 
hius, the latter of whom probably derived them not directly 
from Bcrossiis, but through the medium of Alexander Polyhistor 
and Apollodorus. The extracts c'ontaining the Babylonian 
c'osmology, the list of the antc'diluvian kings of Babylonia, 
and the (*haldacan story of the DcOuge, have lieen shown by 
the decipherment of the cuneiform texts to have faithfully 
reproduced the native legends ; we may, therefore, conclude 
that the rest of the History was ec|iially trustworthy. On the 
other hand, a list of post-diluvian dynasties, which is quoted 
by Kusehius ^d Georgius Syncelhis as having been given by 
Berossus, cannot, in its present form, be reconciled with the 
monumental facts, though a substratum cjf historical truth 
is discoverable in it. As it stands, it is as follows : — 

1. 8<> Chaldaeaii kings 34.080 or 33 091 years 

2. 8 Median ,, 224 .. 

3. 11 other kings .. no numlxsr. 

4. 49 Ch.iklacan ., 458 

3. 9 Arabian .. 245 

o. 45 Assyrian ., 526 

After these, according to Eusebius, came the reign of Pul. 
By means of an ingenious chronological combination, the several 
items of which, however, are very questionable, J. A. Brandis I 


assigned 258 years to the 3rd dynasty; other summations 
have been propos^ with equally little assurance of certainty, 
H Eusebius can be trusted, the 6th dynasty ended in 729 b.c., 
the year in whh^ Pul or Tiglath-pScser III. was crowned king of 
Bak^kmia, But all attempts to bamonize the scheme of 
, dynasties thus ascribed to Berossus with the list |fiven us in 
the so-called d3mastic Tablets discovered by Dr Pindies have 
been failures. ‘ The numbers, whether of kings or of years, 
cannot have been handed down to us correctly by the Greek 
writers. All that seems certain is that Berossus arranged his 
history so that it should fill the astronomical period of $ 6 poo 
years, beginning with the first man and ending with the con- 
quest of Babylon by Alexander the Great. 

See J. P. Cory, Ancient Fragments (1826, ed. by E. R. Hodges, 
1876) ; Fr. Lenormant, Fssai de commentaite des fragments cosmo- 
goniques de Berose (1872) ; A. von Gutschmid in the Bheinisches 
Museum (1853) ; George Smith in T.S.B.A. iii., 1874, pp. 361-379 ; 
Th. G. Pinches in P.S.B.A.. 1880-1881. (A. H. S.) 

BERRY, CHARLES ALBERT (1852-1899), Englisli non- 
j conformist divine, was born on the 14th of December 1852 at 
Bradshawgate, Leigh, Lancashire. At the age of seventeen 
he entered Airedale College, Bradford, to train for the Congrega- 
tional ministry, and in 1875 became pastor of St George's Road 
Congregational church, Bolton. He became widely known 
as a man of administrative ability, a vigorous platform speaker 
and an eloquent preacher. In July 1883 he undertook the 
pastorate of the church at Queen Street, Wolverhampton, 
with the supervision of nine dependent churches in the neigh- 
bourhood. Here again he exercised a wide influence, due in 
part to his evangelical conviction, eloquence, broad views and 
powers of organization, but also to the magnetic force of his 
personality. In 1887 he went lo America in fulfilment of a 
promise to Henry Ward Beecher of Brooklyn, and received 
a unanimous invitation to succeed Beecher in what was then 
the best-known pulpit in the United States. Berry, however, 
felt that his work lay in England and declined the invitation. 
In 1892 he took part in a conference at Grindclw^ald on the 
question of ('hristian Reunion, and subsequently, with Hugh 
Price Hughes and Alexander Mackennal of Bow^don, conducted 
a camf)aign throughout England, introducing the ideas and 
principles of Free Church federation, lie was the first president 
of the Free (^hurch congress. He played an effective part in 
expressing the popular desire for pciace between England and 
America in reply to President ('leveland’s message on the 
Venezuelan boundary di.spute, and was invited to Washington 
to preac'h in connexion with the endeavour to establish an 
international arbitration treaty. In 1896 he was elected chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. In 
1898 his health began to fail, and he died suddenly on the 
3Tst of January 1899. His published works consist chiefly of 
addresses, and two volumes of sermons, Vision and Duly, and 
Mischinums Goodness. (I). Mn.) 

BERRY, CHARLES FERDINAND, Duke of (1778-1820), 
younger son of Charles X. of France, was born at Versailles. 
At the Revolution he left PVance with his father, then comte 
d’ Artois, and served in the army of Conde from 1792 lo 1797. 
He afterwards joined the Russian army, and in 1801 took up his 
residence in England, where he remained for thirteen years. 
During that time he married an Englishwoman, Anna Brown, 
by whom he had two daughters, afterwards the baron ne de 
Charette and the comtesse de Liicinge-Faiicigny. The marriage 
was cancelled for political reasons in 1814, when the duke set 
out for France. His frank, open manners gained him some 
favour with his countrymen, and Louis XVITI. named him com- 
mander-in-chief of the army at Paris on the return of Napoleon 
from Elba. He was, however, unable to retain the loyalty of 
his troops, and retired to Ghent during the Hundred Days. In 
1816 he married the princess Caroline Ferdinande l..ouise (1798- 
1870), eldest daughter of King Francis I. of Naples. On the 
13th of February 1820 he was mortally wounded, when leaving 
the opera-house at Paris with his wife, by a saddler named 
Louis Pierre Louvel. Seven months after his death the duchess 
gave birth to a son, who received the title of duke of Bordeaux, 
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but who is known in history as the comte dc Chambord. 
A daughter, afterwards duchess of Parma, was bom in 1819. 

The duchess of Berry was compdled to follow Charles X. 
to Hofyrood after July 1830, but it was with the resolution of 
returning speedily and maki^ an attempt to secure the throne 
lor her son. From Er^gland she went to Italy, and in April iS3a 
she landed near Marseilles, but, receiving no support, was corn-* 
pelled to make her way towards the loyal districts of Vendee 
and Brittany. Her followers, however, were defeated, and, 
after remaining concealed for five months in a house in Nantes, 
she was ))etrayed to the government and imprisoned in the 
castle of Blaye. Here she gave birth to a daughter, the fruit of 
a secret marriage contracted with an Italian nobleman. Count 
Ettore Lucchesi-Palli (1805-1864). The announcement of this 
marriage at once deprived the duchess of the sympathies of her 
supporters. She was no longer an object of fear to the French 
government, who released her in June 1833. ^be set sail for 
Sicily, and, joining her husband, lived in retirement from that 
lime till her death, at Brunnensee in Switzerland, in April 1870. 

BBRRY, JOHN, Duke of (1340-1416), third son of John II., 
king of France and Bonne of Luxemburg, was born on the 30th 
of November 1340 at Vincennes, lie was created count of 
Poitiers in 1356, and was made the king’s lieutenant in .southern 
France, though the real power rested chiefly with John of 
Armagnac, whose daughter Jeanne he married in 1360. The 
loss of his southern possessions by the treaty of Bretigny was 
compen.sated by the fiefs of Auvergne and Berry, with the rank 
of peer of France, 'fhe duke went to England in 1360 as a 
hostagii for the fulfilment of the treaty of Bretigny, returning 
to France in 1367 on the pretext of collecting his ransom, lie 
took no leailiiig part in the war against the faiglisli, his energies 
being laryelv occupied with the satisfaction of his artistic and 
luxurious usles. Jmip tliis reason pc;rluips his brother Charle.s V. 
ajjsigned him no share in the government during the minority of 
Clharles \ 1, He receiv ed, however, the pro\ince of Languedoc. 
The peasant revolt, of the I'uchnis and CtKfuinSy as the hisurgcnts 
were called, was suppressed with great harshness, and the duke 
exacted from the states of I^anguedot' assembled at Lyons a fine 
of £15,000. 1 le fought at Koseheko in j 3S2 against the Flemings 
and hcljM'd to suppress the Parisian re\oUs. By a series of 
delays he caused tlie failure ol ll\e naval expedition prepared at 
Sluys against England in 13H6, and a second accusation of 
military negligeiK'i’ led to disgrace of the royal ])rinccs and the 
temjiorarv triumph of the mannousets. as the a(l\ isers of the late^ 
king were nic knamed. ('.harle> VI. visited Languedoc in 1389 
1390, and enquired into his uncle’s government. 'I’he duke was 
deprived of the government (if l^anguedoc, and his agent, lletiza«\ 
was burnt. When in 1401 he was restored, he delegatcxl his 
authority in the province, where he was still hated, to Bernard 
d’Annagnac. In i3(;6 he negotiated a truce with Richard 11. 
of England, and his marriage Avith the princess Isabella of France. 
He tried to mediate between liis brother Philip the Bold of 
Burgundy and his nephew I.ouis, duke of (Orleans, and later 
between Jolin “sans of Burgundy and Orleans. He 

broke with John alter the murder of Orleans, though he tried 
to prevent civil war, and only finally joined the Armtignac party 
in J410. In 1.413 he resunied his role of mediate/', and was for 
a short time tutor to the dauphin. He died in Paris on the 15th 
of June i*ti6, leaving vast treasures of jewelry, objects of art, 
and especially of illuminated 1\ISS., many of w'hich have been 
preserved. He decorated the Saiute Cfiapelle at Bourges ; la- 
built the Hotel de Neslc in Paris, and palaces at l^oitier.s, ikmrges, 
Mehun-sur-Y^vre and elsewdiere. 

Sci: also L. lOiynal, Flistone liu JUrry (Bourges, 1845) ; “ Jean, 
iluc lU- Berry,” in S. Juice, La I'junrc pendant la guerre dc Cent Ana 
(i8<)o), \'o!. i. ; Toulg(H*t-Treanna, in Mem. de la Six. des aniufuaires 
du centre, vol. xvii. (iHt)O). His beautiful illuminaled Ltrrc d'henres 
was rc-prociiuvd (I'aris, fol. 1004) hv B. DurruMi. 

BERRY, or Berk I, a former province of France, absorbed 
in 1790 in the departments of Cher, corresponding roughly with 
Haiit-Berrv, and Indre, repre.senting Bas-Berry. George Sand, 
the most famous of “ l>errichon ” writers, has descrilied the quiet 
scenery and rural life of the province in the rustic novels of her 


later life. Berry is the cimtas or pagus Bituricensis of Gregory 
of Tours. The Bituriges were said by Livy (v. 34) to have been 
the dominating tribe in Gaul in the 7th century, one of their 
kings, Ambigat, having ruled over all Gaul In Caesar’s time 
they werjs dependent on the Aedui. The tribes inhabiting 
the districts of Berry and Bourbonnais were distinguished 
as Bituriges Cubi. The numerous menhirs and dolmens to be 
found in the district, to which local superstitions still cling, are 
probably monuments of still earlier inhabitants. In 5a 
the Bitur^s, at the order of Vercingetorix, set fire to their 
towns, but spared Bourges (Avaricum) thcar capital, which was 
taken and sacked by the Romans. The province was amalga<r 
mated under Augustus with Aquitaine, and Bourges became 
the capital of Aquitania Prima. In 475 Berry came into the 
possession of the west Goths, from whom it was taken (c. 507) 
by Clovis. The first count of Berry, ('hunibert (d. 763), w»as 
created by Waifer, duke of Aquitaine, fnim w'hom tlje county 
was wrested by Pippin the .short, who made it his residence and 
left it to his son (nrloman, on whose death it fell to his brother 
Charlemagne. The coimtship of Berry was* suppressed (1126) by 
Rudolph, king of the Franks (fl. 923-936). Berry was for s(jmc 
time a group of lord.ships dependent directly on the crown, hut 
the chief authority eventualh* passed to the vi.scounts of Bourges, 
who, while owning the royal suzerainty, preserved a certain 
independence until iioi, when the viscount Odo Arpin de Dun 
sold his fief to the crown. Berry was part ol the dowry of Eleanor, 
wife of Lo .is VJL, and on her divorce and remarri.ige with 
Henry II. of England il passed to the English king. Us posses- 
sion remained, however, a matter of (lisjMite until 1200, when 
Berry reverted bytreaty with Jolm of England lo Philip Augiistiis, 
and the various fiefs of berry w(i*c given as a dowry to John’s 
niece, Blanche of Castile, on her marriage with Idiilip’s son 
Louis (afterwards Louis VIII.). Philip Augustus estahli.died 
an effirtive control over the administration of the province by 
the appointment of a royal baillt. berry sutfered during the 
Hundred Years’ War, and more severely during the wars of 
religion in the ifith (’enturv. It had been made a duehv in 1360, 
and its first duke, John | |can| (1340-1416), son of the Ereni-h 
king John II. , encouraged the arts and beautified the proviuee 
with money wnmg from lus government ot J.anguedoe. Thence- 
forwaril it w^as he‘ld as an apanage oi the Fn-neh crown, usually 
liy a memlier of th(‘ royal family doselv related lo the king. 
(’harle.*» of France (1.147 1472), brother ol J.ouis XL, was duke 
of Berry, but was deprived of this firovinec, as suhsecjiieutly oi 
the duchies ot Normandy and (hiienne. ior intrigues against 
his brother, ’'rhe dnehv was al.M; governed by Jeanne de Valois 
(d. 1505). the repudiated wile ol l.ouis XH,* ; by Marguerite 
d’Angoul(''me, afterwards queen ol Navarre ; by Marguerite de 
X'alois, aflerw'ards duehe.ss oi Savoy ; and by Louise ol J/Jirame, 
widow oi Ih-nry JIJ., after whose deatli (jOoi) the province was 
finally realisorhed in the royal domain. The title ol (luke of 
Berry, divested of territorial signifii anee, was held by princes 
of theroyal hou.se. CharlesfjfiHO i7i4),tlukeol Berry, grandson 
ol Louis Xl\^, and third .son of tlie ilauphin J/Ouis (d. i7*^)i 
married Mari(- l.nui.se l"di.sabeth ( lOS/i- 171.1), clde.st daughter 
of the duke ol f)rleans, whose intrigues made Ikt notorious. 
'Hie la.st lo tiear the title of duke (»i berry was the ill-fated 
Charles Ferdinand, grandson and heir of Charles X. 

BERRYER, ANTOINE PIERRE (1790 i« 68 ), French advocate 
and parliamentarv’ orator, was the son of an eminent advocate 
and counsellor to the parlemcnt. He was ediiealed at the C ollege 
de Juiily, on leaving which he adopted the profe.ssion of the law ; 
he was admitted advocate in 1811, am! in th(‘ same year he 
married. In the great conflict of the peruMi between Najioleon I. 
and the liourbons, Bcrrycr, like his father, was an ardent 
Legitimist; and in the .spring of 1815, at the oiienmg of the 
campaign of the Hundred Days, he followed l/ouis XV ill. to 
(ihent as a volunteer. After the second resliiration he dis- 
tinguished himself as a courageous advo( ate of moderation in 
the treatment of the military adherents of the emperor. He 

' See R. le M.iulde, Jeanne de France, duches^e d’OrUans et de 
Berry (Paris, 188 i). 
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assisted his father and Dupin in the unsuccessful defence of 
Marshal Ney before the chamber of peers ; and he undertook 
alone the defence of General Cambronne and General Debelle, 
procuring the acquittal of the former and the pardon of the latter. 
By this time he had a very large business as advocate, and was 
engaged on behalf of journalists in many press prosecutions. 
He stood forward with a noble resolution to maintain the freedom 
of the press, and severely censured the rigorous measures of 
the police department. In 1830, not long before the fall of 
Charles X., Berry er was elected a member of the chamber of 
deputies. He appeared there as the champion of the king and 
encouraged him in his reactionary policy. After the revolution 
of July, when the Legitimists withdrew in a body, Berryer alone 
retained his seat as deputy. He resisted, but unsuccessfully, 
the abolition of the hereiditary peerage. He advocated trial 
by jury in press prosecutions, the extension of municipal fran- 
chises aiid other liberal measures. In May 1832 he hastened 
from Paris to see the duchess of Berry on her landing in the south 
of France for the purpose of organizing an insurrection in 
favour of her son, the duke of Bordeaux, since known as the 
Comte de ('hambord. Berryer attempted to turn her from her 
purpose ; and failing in this he set out for Switzerland. He was, 
however, arrested, imprisoned and brought to trial as one of 
the insurgents. Tie was immediately acquitted. In the following 
year he pleaded for the liberation of the diK'hess, made a 
memorable speech in defence of Chateaubriand, who was pro- 
secuted for his violent attacks on the government of lx)uis 
Philippe, and undertook the defence of several l.<'gitimist 
journalists. Among the more ntitew<irthy events of his subse- 
quent career were his defence of Louis Napoleon after the 
ridiculous affair of Boulogne, in 1840, and a visit to England 
in December 1843, for the jiurpose of formally acknowledging 
the pretender, the duke of Bordeaux, then living in London, 
as Henry V, and lawful king of France. Berryer was an active 
member of the National Assembly convoked after the revolution 
of February 1848, again visited the pretender, then at Wiesbaden, 
find still fought in the old cause, 'rhis long parliamentary 
career was closed by a courageous protest against the coiif) (fhat 
of December 2, 1851. After a lapse of twelve years, however, 
he appeared once more in his forsaken field as a deputy to the 
(xirps L^gislatif. Berryer was elected member of the French 
Academy in 1854. A visit paid by this famous orator to l.ord 
Brougham in J8O5 was made the oc casion of a banquet given in 
his honour by the benchers ot the 'Fcmple and of Lincoln’s Inn. 
In November 1868 he was removed i)v his own desire from 
Paris to his country seat at Augerx ille, and there he died on the 
29th of the same month. 

BERSERKER (from the ‘* sark ” or shirt of the “ bear,'’ or 
other animal-skins worn by them), in Scandinavian mythology, 
the name of the twelve sons of the hero Berserk, grandson of 
the eight-handed Starkadder and Alfhildc. Berserk was famed 
for the reckless fury with which he fought, always going into 
battle without armour. By the daughter of King Swafurlam, 
wliorn he had killed, he had the twelve .sons wlio were his equals 
in bravery. In Old Norse the term herserkvr thus became 
synonymous with reckless courage, and was later applied to 
the bodyguards of several of the Scandinavian heroes. 

BERT, PAUL (1833 1886), PVench phvsiologi.st and politician, 
was born at Auxerre (Vonne) on the ryth of October 1833. 
ll(‘ entered the ftcole Poly technique at Paris with the intention 
of becoming an engineer ; then changing his mind, he studied 
law ; and finally, under the influence of the zoologist, L. P. 
Gratiolet 0815-1865), he took up physiology, becoming one of 
Claude Jiernard’s most brilliant pupils. After graduating at 
Paris as doctor of medicine in 1863, and doctor of science in 
1866, he was appointed professor of physiology successively 
at Bordeaux (186^1) and the SorUmne (1869). After the revolu- I 
tion of 1870 he lK*gan to take part in politics as a supporter of 
Gambctta. In 1874 he was elected to the Assembly, where 
he sat on the extreme left, and in 1876 to the chamber of deputies, 
lie was one of the most determined enemies of clericalism, and 
an ardent advocate of “ liberating national education from 


religious sects, while rendering it accessible to every citizen.” 
In 1881 he was minister of education and worship in Gambetta’s 
short-lived cabinet, and in the same year he created a great 
sensation by a lecture on modern Catholicism, delivered in a 
Paris theatre, in which he poured ridicule on the fables and 
follies of the chief religious tracts and handbooks that circulated 
especially in the south of France. Early in 1886 he was appointed 
resident-general in Annam and Tonkin, and died of dysentery 
at Hanoi on the iitli of November of that year. But he was 
more distinguished as a man of .science than as a politician or 
administrator. His classical work. La Pression haromelritfue 
(1878), embodies researches that gained him the biennial prize 
of 20,000 francs from the Academy of Sciences in 1875, and is 
! a comprehensive investigation on the physiological effects 
j of air-pressure, both above and below the normal. 11 is earliest 
researches, which provided him with material for his two doctoral 
theses, were devoted to animal grafting and the vitality of 
animal tissues, and they were followed by studies on the physiolo- 
gical action of various poisons, on anaesthetics, on respiration 
and aspliyxia, on the c auses of the change of colour in the 
chameleon, &c. He was also interested in vegetable physiology, 
and in particular investigated the movements of the sensitive 
plant, and the influence of light of different colours on the life 
of vegetation. After about 1880 he produced several elementary 
text -books of scientific instruction, and al.so various publications 
on educational and allied subjects. 

BERTANI, AGOSTINO (1812-1886), Italian revolutionist, 
was born at Milan on the i(;th of October 1S12. He look part 
in the insurrection of 184S, though opposed to the fusion of 
J^oinbardy with Piedmont. During the Roman republic of 
J849, h(', as medical officer, organized the ambulance service, 
and, aft(‘r the fall of Rome, witlulrcw to Genoa, where he worked 
with Sir James Hudson for the liberation of the political prisoners 
of Naples, but held aloof from the Mazzinian conspiracies. In 
1859 he founded a revolutionary journal at Genoa, but, shortly 
afterwards, joined as surgeon the Garibaldian corps in the 
war of 185c;. After Villafranca he became the organiz<*r-in- 
c!hief of the expeditions to Sicily, remaining at Genoa iifter 
Ciarilmldi’s departure for Marsala, and organizing four separate 
volunteer corps, two of which were intended for Sicily and two 
for the papal states, ('avouj;, however, obliged all to sail for 
Sicily. Upon the arrival of Ciaribaldi at Naples, Bcrtani was 
appointed secretary-general of the dictator, in which capacity 
Jic reorganized the police, abolished the .secret serviie fund, 
founded twelve infant asylums, suppressed the duties upon 
Sicilian products, prepared for the suppression of the religious 
orders, and planned the sanitary reconstruction of the city. 
Entering parliament in i86t, he opposed the Garibaldian 
expedition, which ended at Aspromonte, but nevertheless 
tended (iarihaldi’s wound with affectionate devotion. In 1866 
he organized the medical service for the 40,000 Garibaldians, 
and in 1867 fought at Mentana. His parliamentary career, 
though marked by zeal, was less brilliant ih.in his revolutionary 
activity, l^p to 1870 he remained an agitator, but, after the 
liberation of Rome, seceded from the histone left, and 
became leader of the extreme left, a position held until his 
death on the 30th of April 1886. His chief work as deputy 
was an inquiry into the sanitary conditions of the peasantry, 
and the preparation of the sanitary code adopted by the Oispi 
administration. (H. W. s.) 

BERTAT (Arab. Jehalain), negroes of the Shangalla group 
of trilies, mainly agriculturists. They occupy the valleys; of the 
Y abiis and T umat , tributaries of the Blue N ilc. They are shortish 
and very black, with projecting jaws, broad noses and thick 
lips. By both sexes the hair is worn short or the head shaved ; 
on cheeks and temple are tribal marks in the form of scars. 
The huts of the Bertat are circular, the floor raised on short poles. 
Their weapons are the spear, throw'ing-club, .sword and dagger, 
and also the kidbeda or throwing-knife. Blocks of salt are the 
favourite form of currency. Gold washing is practised. Nature 
worship still struggles against the spread of Mahommedanism. 
The Bertat, estimated to number some 80,000, c, 1880, were 
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nearly exterminated during the period of Dervish ascendanc^y 
(1884-1898) in the eastern Sudan. Settled among them are 
Arab communities governed by their own sheiks, while the 
meks or rulers of the Bertat speak Arabic, and show traces of 
foreign blood. (See Fazooli.) 

Sec Kwltlitz, “The Bertat," Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxiii. 51 ; Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, edited by Count Gleichen (London, 
1005). 

BERTAUT, JE^N (1552-1611), French poet, was bom at 
Caen in 1552. He figures with Desportes in the disdainful 
couplet of Boileau on Ronsard : 

“Ce po^te orgueilleu.v. Irebuche de si haiit, 

Rcndit plus retenus Desportes t;t Bertaut." 

He wrote light verse to celebrate the incidents of court life 
in the manner of Desportes, but his verse is more fantastic and 
fuller of conceits than his master's. He early entered the church, 
and had a share in the conversion of Henry I\L, a circumstance 
which assured his career. He was successively councillor of 
the parlement of Grenoble, secretary to the king, almoner to 
Marie de* Medici, abbot of Aulnay and finally, in 1606, bishop of 
Sees. After his elevation to the bishopric he ceased to produce 
the light verse in which he excelled, though his scruples did not 
prevent him from j)reparing a new edition of his Rcaml de 
quelques vers amoureux (1602) in ibo6. The serious poems in 
which he celebrated the public events of his later years arc dull 
and lifeless. Bertaut died at Sees on the 8th of June i6n. His 
works were edited by M. Ad. C'henevi^res in i8qi. 

BERTH, i)riginally a nauti(*al term, probably connected 
with the verb “ to bear," first found in literature at the end of 
the 16th century, with the alternative sp(‘lling birth." Its 
primary meaning is " sea-room," whether on the high sc^as or at 
anchor. Hence the phrase " to gi\ e a wide berth to," meaning 
“ to keep at a safe distance from," both in its literal and its 
metaphorical use. From meaning sea-room for a shij) at anchor, 

‘‘ berth " comes to mean also the jiosition ol a ship at her moor- 
ings (" to berth a ship "). Th<i word further means any place 
on a ship allotted for a special purpose, where the men mess or 
sleep, or an olTu'c or appointment on Ixjard, whence the word 
has passed into eoll(K|iiial use with the meaning ot a situation 
or emjiloyment. From the Icelandic byrdt, a board, is also 
derived the shij>buil(ling term " berth," meaning to board, 
put up bulk-heads, etc*. 

BERTHELOT, MARCELLIN PIERRE EUGENE (1827 1907), 
French chemist and fiolitic ian, was born at Paris on the 29th 
ot October 1827, being the son of a doctor. After distinguishing 
himself at school in history and philosoy)hy, he turne<l to the 
study of science. In 1851 he became a member of the stall 
of the Colli^gc de France as assistant tf) A, J. Balarr], his former 
master, and about the .same time be began his life-long friendship 
with Krnest Kenan. Tn 1854 he made his reputation by his 
doctoral thesis,, les comhinaisous de La ghrerine ai^rr les addes, 
which d(‘scribed a series of beautiful researcdies in c'ontinuation 
and amplification of M. F. Chevreurs cla.ssical work, in 1859 
he was apjiointed professor of organic chemistry at the lu’ole 
Superieure de Pharmacie, and in 1865 he accepted the new» 
chair of organic chemistry, which was specially created for his 
benefit at the ( ollc^ge de France. He became a member of the 
Academy of Medicine in 1864, and ten years afterwards entered 
the Academy of .Sciences, of which he became perpetual secretarv 
in 1889 in succession to Louis Pasteur. He w’as apfiointed 
inspector-general of higher education in 1876, and after his 
election as life senator in 1881 fie continued to take an active 
interest in educational questions, especially as affected by 
compulsory military service. In the Golilet ministry of 
1886 1887 he was minister of public instruction, and in the 
Bourgeois cabinet of 1895-1896 he held the portfolio h»r foreign 
affairs. His scientific jubilee was celebrated in Paris in 1901. He 
died suddenly , immediately after the death f»f his wife, on the i8tli 
of March 1907, at Paris, and with her was buried in the Panth6on. 

'fhe fundamental conception that underlay all Berthelot’s j 
chemical work w’as that all chemical phenomena depend on the i 
action of physical forces which can be determined and mea‘^ured. 
When he began his active career it was generally believed | 


that, ^though some instances of the synthetical production of 
organic substances had been observed, on the whole organic 
chemistry must remain an analytical science and t'ould not 
become a constructive one, because the formation of the sub- 
stances with which it deals required the intervention of vital 
activity in some shape. 'I'o this altitude he offered uncompro- 
mising opposition, and by the .synthetii al production of niimemus 
hydrocarbons, natural fats, sugars and other boflies he proved 
that organic compounds can be formed by ordinary methods 
of chemical manipulation and obey the same law's as inorganic 
substances, thus exhibiting the “ creative character in virtue 
of which chemistry arlually realizes the abstrait coiM eptions of 
its thet)ries and classifications a prerogative .so far possessed 
neither by the natural nor by the historical sciences." His 
investigations on the synthesis of organic compounds were 
published in numerous papers and books, inchuling Chimte 
organiqitc jondd snr la synthesc (i860) and Lf'i Cut Inn ts d' hydro- 
gene (190* )• Again he held that chemical phenona na arc not 
governed by any peculiar laws special to ihem.selves, ))ui are 
cxpli(‘ablc in terms of the general law.s ol mechanics that are m 
operation throughout the ur.i\erse ; and this view he developed, 
with the aid of thousands of ex[)eriments, in his Micanique 
chintiquc (1878) and his Thcrmoehinne (1897). 'Ihis branch 
of study naturally conducted him to the investigation of explo- 
sives, and on tin* theoretical side led to the results published in 
his work Sur la force de la poudre ct des matierrs exploswes (1872), 
while on the practical side it enabled him to render important 
.services to his country as president of the scientific defence 
committee during the* siege f)f Taris in 1870 71 and .su])se- 
qucntly as chief of the French (xplo.sives committee. In the 
later years of his life he turned to the study ol the earlier phase's 
of the science w'hieh he did .so much to advance, and students 
of chemical history are greatly indeliled to him for his hook on 
Les Ongtnes de I'ahhtmte (1885) and his fnlrodueUnn a Vetude 
de la ehnnie des amicus el dit nioyen age (i88(>), as well n.s for 
publishing translations of various old Greek, Syriac and Arabic 
treatises on aUheniy and chemisti\ (('oUectwn des anciens 
alchitnides grecs, 1887 -1888, and La Chimte an inoyeii age, 
1893). He was also tlie author of Snenre el philosophie (1886), 
wliicb contains a well-known letter to Kenan on " La Science 
ideale et la .si'ience positive," of J.o Rholulion rhimiqne, t.avoisier 
(i8(>o), ol Sdence el morale (1897), and of nunuTons articles 
' in / a (trande Lncyclopedie, which he helped to establish. 

BERTHIER, LOUIS ALEXANDRE, prince ot Nenehatel 
: (i75.Vi^*5)- marshal ot France anil chief of the staff under 
I Napoleon L, was born at Versailles on the 20th of February 
*753' ** instrueled in the mililar\’ art by his 

! father, an ollicer of XhvC'orps dvgnne, and at the age of .seventeen 
j lie entered the army, .serving suece.ssively in the staff, the 
j engineers and tin jirinee de Lambe.sifs dragoons. In 1780 he 
I w'cnt to North Ameriia with Koehamheaii. and on Ins return, 
I having «ittained the rank of colonel, he was employed in various 
I .staff po.sts and in a military ini.ssion to Pru.ssia. During tlie 
Kevolution, as chief of staff ol the Versailles national giiaril, he 
I protected the aunts of Louis XVL lr(»?n popular violence, and 
aided their escape (i7<#i). In the war of i7(;2 he was a I once 
! made chief of staff to Maishiil I.urkner, and he hore a 
j distinguished part in tlie Argonne campaign ol Iliimouriez and 
Kellcrmann. He .served with great credit in the Vi ndean War of 
j ^79.V-95*and was in the rext year made a general of division 
and (hief of staff {Major-(ihieraJ) to the army of Italy, whieli 
Bonaparte had recently been ajipointed to command. His jiower 
of work, accuracy and quirk coin|mdiension, combined with his 
I long and varied experience and his complete ma.stery of cluail, 

' made him the ideal chief of staff to a great .soldier ; ami m this 
I Cfipacitv he W'as Napoleon's most xalued assistant for tlw* rest 
of his career. He accompanied Napoleon throughout the 
! brilliant camjiaign of 1796, and was left in chargi’ of the army 
after the peace of ('ampo Forrnio. In this [lost he oigimized the 
Roman rcpulilic (1798), after which he joined his eliiel in Kgypt, 
serving there until Napoleon’s return. He assisted in the coup 
d'etat ol i8th Brumairc, afterwards becoming minister of war for 
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a time. In tho campaign of Marengo he was the nominal head 
of the Army of Reserve, but the first consul accompanied the 
army and licrthicr act(*d in reality, as always, as chief of staff to 
Napoleon. At the close of the campaign he was employed in 
civil and diplomatic business. When Napoleon became emperor, 
Berthier was at once made a marshal of the empire*. He took 
part in the campiiigns of Austerlitz, Jena and Friedland, and was 
created duke of Valengin in 1806, sovereign prince of Neuchatel 
in the same year anrl vice-constable of the empire in 1807. In 
1808 he served in the Peninsula, and in 1809 in the Austrian War, 
after which he was given the title of prince of Wiigram. Berthier 
married a niece of the king of Bavaria. He was with Napoleon 
in Russia in 1812, (Germany in 1813, and France in 1814, fulfilling, 
till the full of the empire, the functions of “ major-general ** of 
the Cl mild e Armee, Ho fil»andoned Napoleon to make his peace 
with Louis XVI 1 1 , in 1814, and accompanied the king irx his 
solemn entry into J^iris. During Napoleon’s captivity in Flba, 
Berthier, whom he informed of his fmojects, was much perplexed 
as to his future course, and, being unwilling to commit himself, 
fell under the suspicion both of his old leader and of Louis XVI ll. 
On Napoleon’s return he wilhdn'w to Bamberg, where he died on 
the jst of June 1815. The manner of his death is uncertain; 
according to some ac(!ounts he was assassinated by members of a 
s(icret society, others say that, madflened by the sight of Russian 
troops marching to invade France, he threw himself from his 
window and was killed. Berthier was not a great commander. 
When he was in temporary command in iSog the French anny 
in Bavaria underwent a scries of reverses. Whatever merit as a 
general he may have pxjssessed was completely (»vershadow(*d 
by the genius of his master. But his title to fame is that he 
understood and carried out that master's directions to the 
minutest detail. 

BERTHOLLET, CLAUDE LOUIS (1 748 -1822), French chemist, 
was born at 'Palloire, near Ann(*cy in Savoy, on the oth ol 
December 1848. fie studied first at (’liambcry and afterwards j 
at 'furiri, where he. graduated in medicine. Settling in Paris in j 
1772, he became the private physician of Philip, duke of Orleans, j 
and by his chemical wtirk soon gained so high a reputation that 
in 1780 he was admit ti'd into the Academy of Scienr(‘s. In 1785 
he declared himself an adherent of the Lavoisi(‘rian si'hool, 
though he did not accept Lavoisier's view of oxygon as the only 
and universal acidiiying principle, and he look f)arL in the 
reform in <’hemic;Ll nomenclature carried out by Lavoisier and 
his associates in 1787. Among the substances of which he 
investigated the composition were ammonia, sulphuretted 
hydrogen ami prussic acid, and his experiments oti chlorine, 
which he reg.nrdcd, not as an element, but as oxygenated muriatic 
(oxvmuriatic) acitl, led him to propose it as a bleai hiiig iigent 
in 1785. He also prepared potas.siiim chlorate and attempted 
to use it in the nianulactiire of gunpowder as a substitute for 
saltpetre. When, at the beginning of the h’remh Revolution, 
the dcfieiency in the supply of saltpetre became a serious matter, 
he was piaci'd at the head of the commission entrusted with the 
development ol its production in Prench ti rritorv, and another 
tHiin mission on whi<*h he .ser\ed had lor its object the improve- 
ment of the methods of iron manufacture. He was also a 
member in 1704 of the coniinitlce on agriculture and the arts, 
and techni('al science was further imlebted to him tor a systematic 
exp(»sition of the prineijiles of dyeing KUmens dr Vart dv la 
in'iitnrr, 1791, of which he published a .second edition in 1809, in 
association with his son, A. B. Berthollet (1783-1811). After 
1704 he was teacher of chemistry in the polytechnic and normal 
schools of f*aris, and in 1705 he took an active part in remodelling 
the Academy us the Institul National. In the following year he 1 
and Huspard Monge were chosen chiefs of a commission charged 
with the task ol selecting in Italy the choicest specimens of 
ancient and modern an for the national galleries of Paris ; and 
in 1708 he was one of the band of scientific men who acconifianied 
Napoleon to I'^gypt, there forming themselves into Uie Institute 
of Kgypt on the plan of tlie Jnslitut National. On the fall of the 
Directory he was made u senator and grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour ; under the empire he became a count ; and after the 
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restoration of the Bourbons he took his seat as a peer. In the 
later years of his life he had at Arcueil, where he died on the 6th 
of November 1822, a well-equipped laboratory, which became a 
centre frequented by some of the most distinguished scientific 
men of the time, their procetidings being published in three 
volumes, between 1807 and 1817, as the Memoir rs de la socictr 
d'ArcuciL Berthollct’s most remarkable contribution to 
chemistry was his Essai de statique chmique (1803), the first 
systematic attempt to grajiple with the problems of chemical 
physics. His doctrines did not meet with general approval 
among his contemporaries, partly perhaps bec.iiuse he puslied 
them loo far, as for instance in holding that two elements might 
combine in constantly varying proportions, a view which gave 
rise to a long dispute with L. J. Proust ; but his speculations, 
in particular his insistence on the influence of the relative masses 
of the acting substances in chemical reactions, have exercised 
a dominating influence on the modern develojiments of the 
theory of chemical affinity, of which, far more than T. (). Bergman, 
whom he controverted, he must be regarded as the founder. 

BERTHON, EDWARD LYON (1813 1899), Fnglish inventor, 
was born in London, on the 20th of February 1813, the son of an 
army contractor and descendant of an old Huguenot family. 
He studied for the modic'al profession in 1 .ivcrjiool and at Dublin, 
but after his marriage in 1834 he gave up his intention of 
iKJcoming a doctf)r, and travelled for about .six years on the con- 
tinent. K(‘cnly interested from boyhood in mechanical science, 
he made experiments in the application of the screw propeller 
for boats. But his model, with a two-bladed propeller, was only 
ridiculed when it was placed before the iiritish admiralty. 
Herthon tlierefore did not complete the patent and the idea was 
left for Francis Smith to bring out more successfully in 1838. 
In 1841 he entered Magdalene ('ollegij, Cambridge, in order to 
study for the Church. 'I'hen*. he produced what is usually known 
as “ Bert lion's log," in which the .suction produced by the water 
streaming past the end of a pipe i)roje( ted belowa ship is registered 
on a mercury column above. In 1845 he was ordained, and after 
holfling a curacy at i.yminglon was given a living at Fareham. 
Here he was able to carry on experiments with his log, which w%'is 
testc‘d on the Southampton to Jersey slt'amboats ; but the liritish 
admiralty gave him no encouragement, and it Tcmained nneom- 
jdeled. He ru-\t designed some insiruments to indh'ate the trim 
and rolling of boats at .sea ; but the? idea for which he is chiefly 
remembered w\*is that of the J»i’rthon Folding Boat ” in 1849. 
I'his invention was again adversely reported on by the admiralty. 
Berthon resigned liis living at Fareham, and siibse(|uently 
aecepled the* living of Romscy. In 1873, encouraged by Samuel 
Plimsoll, h(* again a})plied himself to perfecting his collapsible 
boat. Succe.ss was at last achieved, and in less than a year he 
had received orders from the admiralty for boats to the amount 
of 5,000. Some w ere taken bv Sir George Nares to the Arctic, 
others wx*re sent to General (iordon at Khartum, and others 
£^5ain were taken to the Zambezi hy P. G. Sekms. Berthon died 
on the 27lh of October 1899. 

BERTHOUD, FERDINAND (1727-1807), Swiss chronometer- 
maker, was born at Plancemonl, Neuchatel, in 1727, and .settling 
in J*aris in 17.^5 gained a great reputation for the excellence 
and accuracy of his chronometers. He was a member of the 
Institute and a fellow^ of the Royal Society of London, and 
among other works wTote Essais sur Ihorlofierie (t 7^'3). He 
died in 1807 at Montmorency, Seine et Oise. He was succeeded 
in business by his nephew, Louis Berlhoud (1759-1813). 

BERTILLON, LOUIS ADOLPHE (1821-1883), French statis- 
tician, Wiis born in I'aris on the ist of April 1821. Entering 
the medical profession, he practised as a doctor for a number 
of years. After the revolution of 1870, he w’as appointed in- 
spector-general of benevolent institutions. He w’^as one of the 
founders of the sehtKil of anthropology of Baris, and was appointed 
a professor there in 1876. His Demographie figuree. de la France 
(1874) is an able statistical study of the population of France. 
He died at Neuilly on the 28th of February 1883. 

His son Alphonse Bertillon, the anthropometrist, was 
born in Paris in 1853. He published in 1883 a work Eihnographie 
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moderne des races sauvagcs, but his chief claim to distinction 
lies in the system invented by him for the identification of 
criminals, which is described by him in his Pholografthie judiciaire, 
Paris, i8yo (sec Anthropometry). He was ofticially appointed 
in 1894 to report on the handwriting of the bordereau in the 
Dreyfus case, and was a witness for the prosecution before the 
cour de cassation on the 181I1 of January 1899. 

BERTIN, a family of distinction in the history of PVcnch 
journalism. The most important member of the family, generally 
reganied as the father of modern Freru!li journalism, Lotus 
Fkan(;;ois Bektin (i76(:>-i84i), known us Bertin avte^ was born 
in Paris on the 1 4th of 1 )eceml)er 1 7O6. He began his journalistic 
career by writing for the Journal Francois and otlier papers 
<luring the French Rexoliitioii. After the 18th Brumairc he 
founded the paper, wutli which the name of his family has chiefly 
been connectetl, the Journal des Debais, Ih* Wiis suspected of 
royalist tendencies by the consulate and was exiled in 1801. 
lie returned to Paris in 1804 and resumed the management of 
the i)aper, the title of wliich had been changed by order of 
Napoleon to that of Journal de VEmfnre. IJei tin liad to submit 
to a rigorous censorship, and in i8ji t)je conduct, together with 
the profits, was tak(Mi over entirely by the government. In 1814 
he regained possession and restored the old title and continued 
his support of the royalist cause — during the Hundred Days; 
he directed the Monileur de (lauif- -iiW 1823, when the Journal 
des Dehats became the recognized organ ot the constitutional 
opposition. Ikrtin's support was, however, given lo the July 
monarchy after i8:;o. He died on the of September i8.|i. 
Louis pRAN(^oi.s IlKKTiN DE Vaux (1771-1842), tlic younger 
brotlier of fieri in a 'nu\ look a leading part in the conduct of the 
Journal des Debais, to the success ol wliich his powers of writing 
greatly contrilnited. He entered the chamber of deputies in 
1815, wa-^ made councillor oi si Ue in 1827, and a j)cor of Fram e 
in 1830. 'Hie two sons of Bertin aiue, I'.doi ard I*ranv*(US 
(1797-1871) and Louis Marie Franu;ois (1801-1854), w'ere 
liircttors in siurcssion ol the Journal d(S Debuts, Edouard 
JJertin was also a painter of some (hstinclion. 

BERTINORO, OBADIAH, J (•wish cimimenlator of tin* Mislniah, 
died in Jerusalem aliout 1500. JJertinoro much inipnned the 
stalus of the Jews in the Holy Land; before bis migration 
IhitluT the Jews of Palestine were in a miserable (’ondition 
ol poverty and persecution. His coinmentarv on the Mishnab 
is the most iiseliil of all hclfis to the understanding of that 
work. It is piiiited in most Hebrew’ editions of the Mishiiah. 
Surenhusii’s, in his Lalin edition ol the last-named code (Ain- 
htenlain i()98-i';o ;), transliiteil JJertinoro’s (’oninierUarv. 

BERTINORO, a town and ejjiseopal see of Fmilia, Jtalv, in 
the province of I'orli, 8 in. S.L. dired of I’oili aii<] 5J ni. N. of 
the station of Forliinpupoli, and 800 ft. above seadcvel. i*op. 
(1901) town, 3753; eominune, 778(1. 'I'he town (uinmands a 
line view to die north over the plain of lanilia and the lower 
course of the J*o, it.self lying on die foothills of tlie Apennines. 
It appear, to have been first fortified by Frederick Barbarossa, 
and its castle stood frec|nent sieges in the middle ages. J^ilenla, 
2\ m. to the South of it, was liie liirtbplaeo ol Francesca da 
Rimini. The castle is almost cnlirely ruined, but the church of 
S. Donato, of the Loinbanl period, with IJyza tine eafiite.K, 
is intc'T'^ting ; (iiosue ( iirdiicci has writii-n a fine ode on tfie 
subject {I. a Chirsa di Polenta, Jiologiia, 1897). 

ScfC . Kieci, “ Della ('lne-.a e casttil<* fli " in Alti e Memcyte 

dtllii ! me di SI ui Jxilfia U [noimuir th Unuapia, srr. in. 
\ol i\. (I’.ologn.i, i.S^,j). I M(j, (T. \ t ^) 

BERTOLD (1442 150,1), elector and arrbbisliop of Mainz, 
son of George, count of ilenneiierg, entered the ecclesiastical 
profession, and after passing throiigli its Jowc.t stages, Wiis made 
archlii.shop of Mainz in 1484. He apjaars to have been a firm 
supporter of law and order, an enemy of cle rical uIudcs and a 
careful administrator of his diocese. Immediately altcT Jiis elec- 
tion as archbishop he began to take*- a leading part in the business 
of the Empire, and in 14S0 was very ai:iivc in securing t!ie elect ion 
of Maximilian as Roman king. His chief work, how evei, was 
done as an advocate of administrative reform in (Jermany. 
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During the reign of the emperor Frederick Hi, he had brought 
this question before the diet, and after PTederick’s death, when 
he had become imperial chancellor, he was the leader of the parly 
which pressed the necessity for reform upon Maximilian at the 
diet of Worms in 1495. His proposals came to nothing, but he 
continued the struggle at a .scricis of diets, and urged the Germans 
to emulate the courage and union ol the Swiss cantons. He 
gained a temporary victory when the* diet of Augsburg in 1500 
established a council of rc'gency {Keithsregimcut), and in 1502 
j)ersuadcd the electors lo form a union lo uphold the reforms 
of 1495 and 1500. 'rite elector died on the* 2i.st ol December 
1504. Berlold was a man of great ability and resourcefulness, 
and as a statt*sman who strove lor an ordered and united Germany 
was far in advance of his age. 

See J. WViss, luttboi! eon Heunebci^, iiizhiuhoj von Matnz 
(Freiburg, iS8«>). 

BERTOLD VON REGENSBURG (e. 1220- 1272), the greatest 
German preaeher of the later middle agi.., w';is a native of 
Regensburg, and ent(*red the P'lanci.scan monusterv there. From 
about 1250 onw'ardh Ins fame as a preacher s|irea(] ovei all the 
(iernuin-speaking ])arLs of the continent of Furope. He wandered 
from \ \ lagi* to villagtr and town to town, preaching to (*nonnons 
audiences, always in tlu* open ail ; the earnestness and straight- 
forward eloquenic with which he insisted that Inu* repentance 
came from tlui lieart, that pious pilgrimages and the absolution 
of the t luireh were mere outward s>mbols, appealed to all 
classes. He died in Regensburg on the i3tli ol December 1272. 
His German sermons, of which scNTiily-om* liuvc Ix'cn ])icser\cd, 
are anuaig the ni(»st powerful in tlie language, ami form the ehiet 
monuments of Middle High German pror-e. His style is clear, 
<lifectand remarkably free Jroni (‘umbrous Latin constructions ; 
he employed, whenever he could, llu' pitliy aiul liumcK savings 
of the juasants, and is not reluctant to jioint his mural with a 
rough humour. ;\s a thinker, he shows little* .s}’m|uithy with 
that strain of mc'dieval ni>sli(T.m whieh is to be observed in 
all the jioelrs of hi^ eonlemporaries. 

The Ih’ . t e thlinn of TVilcltl’s ( III mail scrnioir isituit b> T' IMiillcr 
jitkI 1 Strobl (2 vols., iSoj t88o ; ll•|»Mntl•d, ioo(.) ; 1 Im'Ii' is .«! «> a 
niodiTu German \rr'-ion 1>\ (iobrl (.|tti e*(l.. looe.) 4 Iir balm srt- 
iiioiis were eilioul l>v 1 *. Jakob (1880). Srrt*. \V. Shombri:,'eT, HvHoLd 
Viin h'liieu.shta i:, dn gii/s.s//' \ oUisnuha'i dts deiif'<<hen .\l ttteiaiters 
{l877^, I\. Ibikrl, tiUt>l(t rtm i\i'i^cnshu^i.; (188.'). am! I'.. ]»rinhai(ll, 
ller/oh! nm Itrcenyfmi f! (1005); A. 1 *. Si iibiil i.ii h, Stndb'n eur 
(I'sthuhte dt r olid e atm hen Vu'di{\t {lUthlu nitons i>f the \’f‘nna 
Aiodtunv, i<>oo). 

BERTRAM, CHARLES ( 1 723 r7fi5). Knglish literary impostor, 
was born in l.ondon, the* son ol a silk elver. In 1747, being llien 
teac*here)l Ivnglisbat the school for Danish naval cadets at ( eipen- 
liagrii, lie wreite* to Jir W illiatn Slnki ley, the l.nglish antiejiiarian, 
that he- had discovered a mamiscrifit written by a monk nanc el 
Rieliaid of Westminster, whicli e-orree-ted and sniiple-menli-el 
the iliueiarv eil Anleininus in Biitairi. He snbseqne*ntly semt 
to Stukelev a eopv of various pans eii the work and a fae'similti 
of a few’ lines oi tlie manuscript. 'I'bese were* so ele*verly executed 
that they (|nite diH eived the Ivnglisli pa 1, i cog ra pliers ol the fw-riod. 
Sliike*ley, finding that a cbronirli r ol the lonrle'e-nth t'e*ntury, 
Richard of ( nene-esler, had also be-e n an inin.ite of Westminster 
Abbev, identified birn with BeTtram's Kiehanl eil \\ estminsle*!’, 
ami, in 175^, read an analysis eit the ‘‘ eiiseo\erv ” befewe the. 
Society ol Anti()u.ine*s, wdiicli was published with a C9])y of 
Kieliarer.s map. In 1757 Bertruin jiiiblishe'd at ( eepeniiagc ri 
a volume entitled PriLannuarum (itiiiium /hstonae Anltuuae 
Scriptures Tres. 'J'his e*ontaiiied the* works of Gildas am! Nennnis 
and the full text of Be^rtram's fi»rge r\\ and tliongh Bertram’s 
map eiie] not correrspnnd with thateil Kiehard, Stukeley disenre'Ird 
the latter and adopted BeTtram’s coneocuon in his Itiueranum 
Curiosum published in 177b. Altlmugli 'J'honias Kcvnolds 
in his llcr Prilanuiarum ( 1799), an edition of the British fiortion 
eif Antoninus’ lUnerary, was distinctly sceptical as to the value 
of Bertram’s manuscript, its authenticitv was generally ae:e'epted 
until the midelle of the 19th century. No oricdnal <*f the manu- 
script could then be found at (openhagen, aiul B B. U'ooelward, 
librarian of Wind.sor (lastle, provt'd conclusively, by a senes 
of arlidcs in the Gentleman s Magazine in 1866 and 1867, that 
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the supposed facsimile of calligraphy produced by Bertram 
was a blend of the style of various periods, while the greater 
pc)rtip]||i of the idiomatic Latin in the book was a mere translation 
of iSfib ^century English phraseology. Nevertheless, as late as 
translation of Bertram’s forgery was included in Bohn's 
Antiquarian Library as one of the Six English Chronicles^ 
and there is no doubt that the work had a wide and mislead- 
ing influence upon many antiquarian writers. Bertram died 
in 176^. 

BERTRAND, HENRI ORATIEN, Comte (177.^-1844), French 
general, was born at Chatcauroux. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution, he had just finished his studies, and he entered the 
army as a vohinlccr. During the expedition to Egypt, Napoleon 
named him colonel (1798), then brigadier-general, and aft(;r 
Austerlitz his aide-de-camp. His life was henceforth closely 
bound up with that of Napoleo?!, who had the fullest confidence 
in him, honouring him in 1813 witli the title of grand marshal 
of the court. It was Bertrand who in 1809 directed the building 
of the bridges by which the French army crossed the Danube 
at Wagram. In 1813, after the battle of Leipzig, it was due to 
his initiative that the l^rcn<!h army was not totally destroyed, 
lie accompanied Napoleon to Elba in 1814, returned with him 
in T815, h id a command in itie Waterloo campaign, and then, 
after the defeat, accompanied Napoleon to St Helena. He 
did not return to France until after Napoleon’s death, and then 
Louis XV HI. allowed him to retain his rank, and he was elected 
deputy in 18.30. In 1840 he was chosen to go to bring Napoleon’s 
remains to rVancc. He died at Chatcauroux on the 31st of 
January 1844. His touching fidelity has made his name very 
popular in hVance. 

BERTRICH, a village and watering plnce of (lermany, in the 
Prussian Rhine province, in a narrow valley running down to the 
Mosel near Cochem. Us waters are efficacious in cases of gout, 
rheumatism and biliary affections. Pop. 300. 

BfiRULLE, PIERRE DE ( 1575-1629), French cardinal and 
statesman, was born at Serilly, near 'froves, on the 4th of February 
-* 57 .v was educated by tlu* Jesuits and at the university 
of I’aris. Soon after his ordination in 15^)9. he assisted ( ardinal 
Duperron in his controversy with the Protestant Philippe de 
Mornay, and made numerous converts. He founded the 
('ongregation f)f the French Oratory in j6ii and introduced the 
Carmelite mms into I'rance, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the friars of that order, who were jealous of his ascendancy. 
B6rulle also played an important part as a statesman. He 
obtained the necessary di.spensations from Rome for Henrietta 
Maria’s marriage to Cliaiies L, and acted as her chaplain during 
the first year of her stay in Lnglaiid. In 162(1, as French 
ambassador to Spain, he concluded the treaty of Monzon. After 
the rec(»n<’iliation of laiuis XIH. witli his mother, Marie de’ 
Medici, thiough his agency, he was appointed a councillor 
of state, but had to resign this office, owing to his .\iistrian 
policy, which was oppo.scd by Richelieu, BcVullc encouraged 
I)(*scartes' philosopliieal studies, and it was through him that 
the SamaritcUi Pentateuch, rec'ently brought over from ('on- 
stantinoplc, was inserted in l.,ejiiv's Polyglot Bible, His treatise, 
Des Grandeurs de Jhus, was af avourite book w ith the jansenists. 
He died on the 2nd of October i02(). His works, edited by P. 
Bourgoing (2 vols., 1644) were reprinted by Migne in 1857. 

St,*u if/, de Hihtille et les Carw^./i/es ; I.c Pt'te de Bh-ulle et V or atoi re 
de Jeans \ Lc Cardinal de lUrnlle et Biehelien (3 vols.. xH^z-iSyly). 
hy Itu* Abbr M. Houssaye ; and H. Sidn<*y T.ear’s Priestly Life in 
i'uuiir in the Seventeenth Century (London. 1873)- 

BERVIE, or Ln\eruervik. a royal and police burgh of Kin- 
cardineshire, Si'otland. Pop. (1901) 1207. is situated at 
the mouth of Bervie Water and is the terminus of the North 
British railway's branch line from Montrose, w^hich lies 14 m. 
S.W'. ’I'lie leading industries include manufactures of woollens, 
flax and chemicals, and there is also a brisk trade in live-stock. 
Bervie unites with Arbroatli. Brechin, Forfar and Montrose 
in returning one mtMnl)er (for the “ Montrose burghs ”) to parlia- 
ment. David IL, driven by stress of weather, landed here with 
his queen Joanna in 1341, and, out of gratitude for the hospitality 
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of the townsfolk, granted them a charter, which James VI. con- 
firmed. Hallgreen Castle, a stronghold of the 14th century, is 
maintained in repair. About one m. south is the fishing village 
of Gourdon (pop, 1197), where boat-building is carried on. 
There is a small but steady export business from the harbour, 
which has a pier and breakw^ater. St Ternan’s, the Romanesque 
parish church of Arbuthnott, 2J m. north-west, stands on the 
banks of the Bervie. In the chapel dedicated to St Mary, which 
was afterwards added to it, is the burial-place of the Arbuthnotts, 
who look their title from the estate in 1644. John Arbuthnot, 
Queen Anne’s physician and the friend of Swift and Pope, was a 
native of the parish. Kinncff, 2 m. north, on the coast, is of 
interest as the place where the Scottish regalia were concealed 
during the siege of Dunottar Castle. 

BERWICK, JAMES FITZJAMES, Duke of (1670-1734), 
marshal of France, was the natural son of James, duke of York, 
afterwards James 11 . of England, by Arabella Churchill (1648- 
1730), sister of the great duke of Marlborough. He was born 
at Moulins (Bourbonnais) on the 21st of August 1670. He 
received his education in France at the hands of the Jesuits, 
and at the age of fifteen, his father having succeeded to the throne, 
he was .sent to learn the business of a soldier under the famous 
general of the empire, Charles of Lorraine. He served his first 
campaign in Hungary, and was present at the siege of Buda. 
He then returned to England, was made a colonel of the 8th 
Foot, and in 1687 created duke of Berwick, carl of Teignmoutb 
and Baron ► Bos worth. He then went out afresh to Hungary 
and was present at the battle of Mohaez. On his return to 
England he was made K.G., colonel of the 3rd troop of horse 
guards (Royal Hor.se Guards Blue) and governor of Portsmouth, 
but soon afterwards the revolution forced him to flee to France. 
He served under James II. in the campaign in Ireland, and 
was present at the battle of the Boyne. For a .short time he 
was left in Ireland as eommander-in-ehief, but his youth and 
inexperience unfitted him for the post, and he was a mere puppet 
in stronger hands. He then took service in the French army, 
fought under Marshal Luxemlxiurg in Flanders, and took part in 
the battles of Steinkirk and Ncerwinden, at the latter of whic'h 
he was taken prisoner. H e was, however, immediately exchanged 
for the duke of Ormond, and afterwards he served under Villeroi. 
In 1695 he married the widow of Palriek Sarsfield, who died in 
itjqS. His second marriage, with Anne Biilkeley, took place 
in 1700. As a lieutenant-general he served in the ('ampaign 
of 1702, after which he became naturalized as a French subject 
in order to be eligible for the marshalate. In 1704, he first took 
command of the h'rcneh army in Spain. So highly was he 
now esteemed for his courage, abilities anfl integrity, that 
all parties were anxious to have him on their side {ilo^e, by 
Montesquieu). His tenure of the command was, however, 
very short, and after one campaign he was replaced by the 
Marshal de 'IVssc. In 1 705 he commanded against tlu* C amisards 
in Langue<loc, and when on tliis expedition he is said to have 
carried out his orders with remorseless rigour. His successful 
expedition against Nice in 1706 caused him to be made marshal 
of France, and in the same year he returned to Spain as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Franco-Span ish armies. On the 25th 
of April 1707, the duke won the great and decisive victory of 
Almanza, where an Englishman at the head of a French army 
defeated Ruvigny, earl of (Galway, a Frenchman at the head 
of an English army. The victor)- established Philip V. on the 
throne of Spain. Berwick was made a peer of France by Louis 
XIV., and duke of Liria and of Xereca anti lieutenant of Aragon 
by Philip. 'I'lienceforward Berwick was recognized as one of the 
greatest generals of hi.s time, and successively commanded in 
nearly all the theatres of war. From 1709 to 1712 he defended 
the south-east frontier of France in a series of campaigns which, 
unmarked by any decisive battle, were yet models of the art 
of war as practised at the time. The last great event of the 
War of the Spani.sh Succession was the storming of Barcelona 
by Berwick, after a long siege, on the nth of September 1714. 
Three years later he was appointed military governor of the 
province of Guienne, in which post he became intimate w-ith 
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Montesquieu. In 1718 he found himself under the necessity 
of once more entering Spain with an army ; and this time 
he had to fight* against Philip V., the king who owed chiefly 
to Berwick's courage and skill the safety of his throne. One 
of the marshars sons, known as the duke of Liria, was settled 
in Spain, and was counselled hv his father not to shrink from 
doing his duty and fighting for his sovereign. Many years 
of peace followed this campaign, and Marshal Berwick W'as not 
again called to serve in the field till 1733. He advised and con- 
ducted the siege of Philipsburg, and while the siege was going on 
was killed by a cannon-shot on the 12th of June 1734. ('ool, 
self-possessed and cautious as a general. Marshal Berwick was at 
the same time not wanting in audacity and swiftness of action, 
lie was a true general of the i8th century, not less in his aire for 
the lives of his men than in his punctiliousness and rigidity in 
matters of discipline. 

The Mdmoircs. ol Marslial Berwick, revised, annotated and con- 
tinued by the Ablu* H<x)ke, wen* published bv the marshal’s grand 
Son in I77?<. Montesquieu made* many contributions to this. 

BERWICKSHIRE, a county of Scotland, forming its south- 
eastern extremity, bounded N. by Haddingtonshire and the 
North Sea ; E. by the North Sea ; S.E. by the county of the 
borough and town of Berwick ; S. by the Tweed and Roxburgh- 
shire, and VV. !)y Mid-Lothian. Its area is 292,577 acres or 457 
sq. m., and it has a coast-line of 21 m. The county is naturally 
divided into three districts : Lauderdale, or tlie v alley of the | 
Leader, in the W. ; J^aminermuir, the upland district occupied 
hy the hWU of thut name in the N. ; and the Merse (the March 
or Borderland, giving a title to the earls of Wemyss), the largest 
district, occupying the S.K. The Lammermuirs arc a range of 
round-hacked hills, w'hose average height is about 1000 ft., 
while the highc.sl summit, Says Law, reaches 1740 ft. Prom 
these hills the Merse stretches to the S. and K., and is a coin- 
j)arativcly level tract of country. The coast is lotty, rocky and 
precipitous, broken by ravines and not accessible, cx('cpt at 
Eyemouth Harbour, for small vessels, and at (!oldingham and 
Burnmouth for fishing boats. St Abb's Head, a promonUiry 
with a lighthouse upon it, rises to 310 ft. The Eyv is the only 
river of any size which falls directly into the .sea. 'I'he others 
tlic Lea(ler, the ICdcn, the Lcet and the VVhiteadder with its 
trilmtaries, the Blackadder and the Dye-all flow into the Tweed. 
Of these the largest and most important is the \\ 1 ntca<lder, which 
has its source in the parish of Whittingehaine on the k^ast Lothian 
side of the Lammermuirs, and, following a sinuous course of 
35 m., joins tin* 'I’wccd within the hounds or liberties of Berwick. 
Tliere arc .small lochs at Coldingham, Legerwood, .Spoltiswoode, 
the Hirsel, near roldstream, Hide Moss on (ireenlaw Moor, and 
liny .sheets of water near Duns and Mersington. 

Geologv. — 'riie north portion of the county embraces that part 
of the Silurian tableland of the south of Scotland which stretches 
from the Lammermuir Hills east to St Abb’s Head. I'he strata 
consist mainly of grits, greywackes, flags and shales, repealed 
by innumerable folds, trending north-east and south-west, whic h 
are laid bare in the great cliff section between East Lastle and 
St Abb’s Head. 'I'his section of the tableland includes sediments, 
chiefly of Tarannon age, which form a belt 10 m. across from tlie 
crest of the Lammermuir Hills to a point near Westruther and 
Longformacus. In the ICarn.scleuch Burn north-east of Lauder 
representatives of Llandovery, (laradoc and Idandeilo rocks, 
together with the Arenig cherts, appear along an anticlinal fold 
in the mid-^t of the younger strata. Again in the cj^treme north- 
we.st of the county near Channclkirk and to the north of 
the Tarannon belt radiolarian cherts and black shales with 
graptolite.s of I’pper Llandeilo and (!aradoc iige are met with. 
'J’hc l.ower Old Red Sandstone rocks, which rest unconformably 
on the folded and denuded Silurian strata, appear at Iwcmouth 
and Reston Junction, and at St Abb’s Head are associated with 
contemporaneous volcanic rocks which are evidently on the .same 
horizon as the interbedded lavas of Lower Old Red age in the 
Cheviots. The intrusive igneous materials of this period are 
represented by the granitic mass of Cock burn Law and the 
porphyrites of the Dirrington Laws. The Upper Old Red Sand- 
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stone, consisting of conglomerates and sandstones, rest uncon- 
formably alike on the Silurian platform as at Siccar Point and 
on the lower division of that system. The age of these beds has 
been determined by the occurrt'nre of remains of lioloptychius 
nobilissimiis in the sandstones at Karlston and in the Whiteadder 
north of Duns. On the Black Hill of Karlston these strata are 
traversed hy a sheet of trachyte resembling the type of rock 
capping the Eildon Hills (see Roxburcuishirf.': GVo/ogy). 
Overlying the strata just described there is a succession ot 
volcanic rocks extending from (Irei'nliiw southwards hy Stichil 
and Kelso to Carbarn, which, at s«»ver;d localities, are followed 
by a band of cornstonc re.scmbling that near the top of the Upper 
Old Red Sandstone in the midland valley of Si'otland. Next in 
order comes a great development of the Cementstone group of 
the Carlxmifcrous system which .spreads over nearly the whole of 
the low ground of the Merse and attains a great thickness. At 
Marshall Meadows north of Berwick-on-'l’wt^ed, thin hands of 
marine limestone occur, which probably represent some of 
the calcareous beds above the l^ell sandstone.s south of 
Spittal. 

Climaiv and A^r t culture. - Owing to the maritime position, 
the winter is sehlom severe in the lowland districts, but spring is 
a Irving season on account of the east winds, wliich often last 
into summer. The mean annual rainfall is 30J in. and the 
average temperature for thi* year is 47"* F., for Januarv 37"’ F., 
and for July 5S‘5^ F. The climate is exirllent us regards both 
the health of lh(‘ inhabitants and the growth of VTgetation. The 
soils vary, sometimes even on the same farm. Along the rivers 
is a deep rich loam, resting on gravel or clay, chiefly the former. 
The less valuable clay soil of the Merse has been much improved 
by drainage. The more .sandv and gravelly soils are suitable for 
turnips, of which great quant ilies an* grown. Oats anrl barley are 
the principal grain crops, but wlicat also is raised. 'J’he flocks of 
sheep an* lieavy, anrl cattle are pastured in considerable numbers. 
Large* holdings predominate indeed, the avenige size is the 
highest in Se'otland and seientific farming is the rule. 'J'he 
labourers, who are phy.sieally well <lt*vcloped, are as a whole* 

I frugal, india.lrious and intelligent, but somewhat migratory in 
their habits. This feature iu their character, which they may 
hav{* l»y inheritance as Borderers, has admirably fitted them for 
colonial lite, to which tlie .scarcity of industrial occupation has 
largely driven tin* surjdus population. 

Other Industries. Next to agri(*ulture the fisheries an* the 
most impoitant industry, 'i'he 'J'wecfl salmon fi.sherics are 
famous, and the lesser rivers of the Merse are held in higli esteem 
hv anglers. Eyemouth, Burnmouth, ('oldingham and Cove are 
engaged in the sea fisheries. Cod, haddock, herring, ling, lohst(;r.s 
and cra))s are principally taken. Th(* season for herring is from 
May to th(* middle of Sept(*mhfr and for white fish from October 
to the end of May. Ccial, copper ore and ironstone* exist in too 
small quantities to work, and the limestom* is so far from a coal 
district as to Ik* of little eionomic value. Karlston .sends out 
ginghams ami woollen cloths. At Cumledge on the Whiteadder, 
blankets ami plaids arc Tnanutacliired. and paper is made at 
Chirn.side. The other manufactures are all eonnected with agri- 
culture, such as distilleries, breweries, tanneries, &r. 'I’lie trade 
is also mainly agricultural. Fairs are held at Duns, Jauder, 
C!oldstream and (ir(‘enlaw : hut the sales of cattle and sheep 
mostly take place at the auction marls at Reston, Duns and 
I^arlslon. There an; grain markets at Duns and Karlston. 
Berwick, from which the county derives its name, is still its chief 
market. There is, however, no legal or fiscal connexion Iw tween 
the county and the borough. 

The North Briti.sh railway monopolizes the communications 
of the county. The system serv^es the coast districts from 
Berwick to rockhiirnspalh, and there is a hram’h from Reston 
to St Boswells. 

Population and Government . — The population of Berwickshire 
was 32,290 in 180 1 and 30,824 in 1901, in which year the number 
of persons speaking (iaelic and hmglish was 74, and one person 
! spoke Gaelic only. The only considerable towns are Eyemouth 
I (pop. in 1901, 2436) and Duns (2206). The county returns one 
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member to parliament. Lauder is the only royal burgh, and 
Duns the county town, a status, however, which was held by 
Greenlaw from 1696 to 1853, after which date it was shared by 
both towns until conferred on Duns alone. Berwicksliire forms 
a sheriffdom with Roxburgh and Selkirk shires, and there is a 
resident sheriff-substitute at Duns, who sits also at Greenlaw, 
Coldstream, Ayton and Lauder. In addition to board and 
voluntary schools throughout the county, there is a high school, 
which is also a technical school, at Duns, and ('oldstream and 
Lauder public schools have secondarj^ departments. Duns 
school is subsidized l)y the county council, which pays the 
expenses of students attending it from a distance. 

History . — Traces of Roman occupation and of ancient British 
settlement exist in various parts of the Merse. Kdin's or Etin’s 
Hall, on C^ockburn Liiw, 4 m. north of Duns, is still called the 
Peek’s or Piet’s House, and is one of the very few brochs found in 
the Lowlands. After the Romans withdrew (409) the country 
formed part of th(‘ Saxon kingdom of Northumbria, and the 
inhabitants were converteil to ('hristianity through the missionary 
efforts of Modiin in the fitk, and Oswald, Aidan and ( uthbert 
(traditionally believed to have been born in the vale of the 
Leader) in the 7th centuries. The Northmen invaded the sea- 
board, but the rugged coast proved an effectual barrier. 'I’hc 
Danes, liowever, landed in 886, and destroyed the nunnery at 
( oldingham, founded about 650 by Ebba, daughter of vEthel- 
frith, king of Northumbria, after whom the adjoining promontory 
of St Abb’s Head was named. After the battle of ( arham (1018) 
the district, which then constituted part of the division of 
Lothian, was annexed to Scotland, liirgham (pron. Birjam)» 
3i m. west of Odclstreain, was the st ene of the conference in 1188 
lielween William the Lion and the bishop of Durham, which 
discussed the attempt of the ICnglish diun'h to assert suprtjmacy 
over the Scot t ish. IJere also met in 1289 a convention of the Scots 
estates to consider the projected marriiige of Prince Edward of 
England to tlie Maid of Norway ; and here was signed in 1290 
the treaty of Jkrgliam, assuring the independence of Scotland. 
During the long period of international strife the shire was 
repeatedly oN'erruri by armies of tlte lOnglish and Scots kings, 
who were constantly lighting for the ancient frontier town of 
Berwick. It was finally ced(*d to ICngland in 1482, and the 
people afterwards gradually settled down to peaceful pursuits. 
'I'lu* ford al the ('onllnem e of the beet and Tweed near OjlJstream 
gave access to south-eastern Scotland. Edward 1. crossed it 
with his army in 129O, encamping at Hnlton the day l)e{ore the 
siege of Berwick, and it was similarly emfiloyed as late as 1640, 
when the nun’C|iu!ss of Montrose led the Cxjvenanlers on their 
march to Newcastle, altliougli James VT. had already caused a 
bridge to be constructed from llerwick to 'I weedmouth. There 
arc several places of historic interest in the county. Upon the 
site of the tumnerv at ('oldingham King Edgar in ioc)8 founded 
a Hejiedictinc priory, which was one of the oldest monastic 
institutions in Scotland and grew so wealthy that James 111. 
annexed its re\'ennes to defray his extravagance, a step that 
preeipitiiled the revolt of the nobles (14S8). 'J'he priory was 
seriously damaged in the earl ol liertford’s inroad in J545, and 
Cnanwell l)lew up part of tlu* church in 1650. I'he chancel 
(without aisles) was rt'ptured and used as the ptirish church. 
I'hc remains contain sonie fine architectural features, such us, 
on the outside, the Romanesque arcades surmounted b)' lancet 
windows at the east end, and, in the inUTii>r, the Early Pointed 
triioriuin. On the coast, about 4 m. north-west of (oldingham, 
are the ruins of East Castle -—the “ Wolf's ('rag " iff Scott’s iirnic 
oj Liimmt’rnwor - situated on a precipitous lieadland. E'rom Sir 
Patrick Hume it passed to Sir Rol>ert Logan of Kestalrig, who 
is alleged to have been one of the Gowrie conspirators, and to 
have intended to im]>rison James VI, within its walls (1600), 
Eoiir miles west is the Pease or Peaths bridge, built by Thomas 
Telford in 1 786 across the deep pass which was of old one of the 
strangest natural defences of Scotland. The bridge is 123 ft. 
high, 300 ft. long and 16 ft. wide. Near it are the niias of 
Cockbumspath Tower, once a strong fortress and supposed to 
be the “ Ravenswood ” of the Bride oj Lammerfnoor, In the 


south-west of the shire besides Drybuigh Abbey (q.v.) there are, 
at Earlston, the remains of the castle that was traditionally the 
residence of Thomas the Rhymer. Hume C^astle, the ancient scat 
of the Home family, a picturesque ruin about 3 m. south of Green- 
law, is so conspicuously situated as to be visible from nearly every 
part of the county. Coldstream and Lambertun, being close to 
the Border, were both resorted to (like Gretna Green in the west) 
by eloping couples for clandestine marriage. In Lamberton 
church was signed in 1502 the contract for the marriage of 
James J V. and Margaret Tudor, which led, a century later, to tlie 
union of the crowns of Scotland and England. 

Sep W. S. Crockett, Minstrelsy of the Merse (Paisley, 1893) ; In 
Praise of Tweed (Selkirk, 1889) ; The Scott Country (London, 1902) ; 
J. Robson, The Churches arid Churchyards of Berwickshire (Kelso, 
1803); E. H. Groome, A Short Border History (Kelso, 1887); J. 
Tail, Two Centuries of Border Church Life (Kelso, i88g) ; Margaret 
Warrender, Marchnwnt and the Humes of Polwartk (Edinburgh. 
1894) ; W. K. Hunter, History of the Priory of Coldingham (Edin- 
burgh, 1858). 

BERWICK-UPON->TWEED, a market town, seaport, municipal 
borough and county in itself, of Emgland, at the mouth of the 
'J'weed on the north bank, 339 m. N. by W. from London. Pop. 
(1901) 13,437. For parliamentary purposes it is in the Berwick- 
upon-Tweed division of Northumberland. It is the junction on 
the East Coast route from London to Scotland between the North 
Eastern and North British railways, a branch of the company 
first named running up the Tweed valley by Coldstream and 
Kelso. "I'lie town lies in a bare district on the slope and flat 
summit of an abrupt elevation, higher ground rising to the north 
and south across the river. It lias the rare feature of a complete 
series of ramparts surrounding it. 'I'hose to the north and cast 
arc formed of earth laced with stone, with bastions at intervals 
and a ditch now' dry, 'They are of Elizabethan date, but there 
arc also lines of much earlier date, the fortifications of Edward 1. 
Much of thr.se last has been destroyed, and threiitcned encroach- 
ment upon the remaining relics so far aroused public feeling that 
in J905 it was decided that the Board of Works should take over 
these ruins, including the Bell I'ower, from the town council, and 
enclose them as national relies. 'I’he Bell Tower, from which 
alarms were given wdicn border raiders were observed, is in fair 
preservation. There are sliglit remains of the castle, which fell 
into disrepair alter the union of the crowns of Ihigland and 
Scotland. There arc no traces of the chun hes, monasteries or 
other principal buildings of the ancient town. 'I'he ( hurch of 
Holy Trinity is a plain building without steeple, of the time of 
(Iromwell. Of modern places ol worship, the most noteworthy is 
W'allace Green United Presbyterian church (J859). 'i'hc cliief 
public building is the towm hail (1760), a stately classic building 
surmounted by a lolly spire. lOducational institutions include an 
I^flizabethan grammar school and a Iflue-coat sc hool ; and there 
is a local mu.seum. Two bridges connect the tow'n with the south 
side of the Tweed. The older, wdiich is very substantial, was 
finished in 1634, having taken twenty-four years in building. 
It has filteen arches, and is 924 ft. long, but only 17 ft. wide. 
A unique [)rovision for its upkeep out of Imperial funds dates 
from the reign ol (’harles II. 'fhe other, the Royal Border Bridge, 
situated a quarter ol a mile up the river, is a magnificent 
railway viaduct, 126 ft. high, with twenty-eight arches, which 
e.xtends from the railway station, a castellated building on part of 
the site of the old castle, to a c'onsiderable distance beyond the 
river. This bridge was designed by Robert Stephenson and 
opened by (Jueen Victoria in 1850. 

I’he reach of the river from the old bridge to the mouth forms 
the harbour. 'Ehe entrance to the harbour is protected by a 
stone pier, which stretches half a mile .south-east from the north 
bank of the river mouth. The depth of water at the bar is 17 ft. 
at ordinary tides, 22 ft. at .spring tides, but the channel is narrow, 
a large rocky portion of the liarhoiir on the north side being dry at 
low water. There is a wet dock of 3^ acres. Principal exports 
are grain, coal and fish ; imports are bones and bone-ash, 
manure stuffs, linseed, salt, timl)er and iron. The herring and 
other sea fisheries are of some value, and the salmon fishery, in 
! the hands of a company, has long been famous. A fair is held 
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annually at the end of May. There are iron-works and boat- 
building yards. 

The custom of specially mentioning Berwick-upon-Tweed after 
Wales, though abandoned in acts of parliament, is retained in 
certain proclamations. The title of “ county in itself ” also helps 
to recall its ancient history. The liberties of the borough, 
commonly called Berwick Bounds, include the towns of Spiital, 
at the mouth, and Tweedmouth immediately above it, on the 
south bank of tlic river. The first is a watering-place (pop. 
2074), with pleasant sands and a chalybeate spa ; the second 
(pop. 3086) has iron foundries, engineering works and fish-curing 
establishments. Bcrwic^k-upon-Twced is governed by a mayor, 
6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 6396 acres. 

Very little is known of the history of Berwick before the Coniiiicst. 
It was not until the Twi'cd becaine the boundary between England 
and Scotland in the 12th century that Berwick as the chief town 
on that boundary became really important. Until the lieginninj^ of 
the 14th century Bc!r\vick was one of the four royal boroughs of 
Scotlanil, and although it possesses no charter granted bclore that 
time, an inquisition taken in Edward lll.’s reign shows that it was 
governed by a mavor and bailifis in the reign of Alexander 111 ., 
who gnuitod the town to the said mayor and the commonalty loi 
an annual rent. Alter Edward 1. h.id eonquereil Berwick in 1402 
he g.i\ e the burgesses another charter, no longer exi‘'tiug but quoted 
in several conrirmations, by which the tow'n w'as made a tree borough 
wuth a gild merchant. The burgesses were gis^eti the right to elect 
.'inniially their mayor, who with the comnioniOty should elect lour 
bailiffs. Tliey were also to h.ive lieedoni Irom toll, pontage. tVc.. 
two markets every week on Monday and Eiiday, .iiid a tair lasting 
from tlie feast oi llolyrood to that of tli<* Nativity of St John the 
Baptist. Five years later, in i ^07, the mayor and burgessi's received 
another charter, gr.inting them their town with all things that 
bt'louged to it in the time ol Ah'xaiider 111 ., for a loe-fann rent ol 
500 marks, wliicli was gi.inted bac k to IIkuii in 1 to lu‘lj> towards 
enclosing Iheir town with .1 wall. While the war with ScotKmd 
<lraggcd on through the eailv yis'irs of the reign of Edward II.. the 
fortilication ol Berwick was a niatt<*rof import. nice, and in 1317 the 
mayor and liaililK undertook to didend it for the yeaily simi of <><>00 
m.iiks; but m the lollowmg ve.u. “owing to tlieir default," tlie 
Scots eiiteied and o{'cuj)ied it lu .spite ol <i truce l>('twe<‘n tin* two 
kingdoms. After ICdward III. h.id n'eovered Berwick the inhabitant'^ 
petitioned tor the lecovery ol tlieir ]uison called tlie Befiroi 01 
JlelLtowei, tlie symbol til tlieir nidependeiu e, which tie u prede- 
t essors had built beloie the liiue oJ Ale\andcr 111 , anti whith liad 
been granted to Wdliain <!<• Kevtliorpe when ICdwanl T. took the 
tow'n. iMlwanl 111. in r and 135^ confirmed the chart's* of 
ICflward 1., and in 1357, evidently to eiiconraLM* tlie growth ol the 
boioLigh, granted that all who were willing to re.side tliere and 
desirous of becoming burgesse.s should be adinitled as siicli on 
jxiynient of a fine. Tliese eaily charteis were conrirnied bv most of 
the succ( eding kings, until James I. gianled the incoi poration charier 
in ioo.| ; hut on Ins accession to the lilnglish thrtme, Berwick of 
c.onrse lost its imjioitance as a frtmtiei town. Berwick was at fiiM 
represented in the tourl of the lour burouglis find m 132^ in Kobeil 
Brine’s ]).irliament .\fler bein'* t.iken by th'- Ihiejish it remaiiird 
unrepH'sented until it was re taken by the Scot . w'hen it sent I wo 
members to the yurhament at Edmbingli from 1 y 70 to 1470. In 14.S2 
the burgesses were allowed to send tw'o members to the hhigliNh 
parli.im<*nt, .ind w'(‘ie reyiresented there until whi-ii tin- town 

was included m tlie Beiwack iiyion-Tweed division c^f tin- coinit\ ol 
Northuniberlaufl. No maun fad iir'^-s are mentioned as liaving been 
carrii-d on in Berwick, but its trade, clnetlv m the yirodiice of the 
surroniuhng coimliv, wa^ imyKU'lanl m the i2tli century. It lias 
b<‘i‘M noted for s.ilmon fi.sheiy in the 7 weed fioni \itv early times. 
There' w.is a bridge over the Tweed at Berwit^k i*i th< time of ,Al<x- 
anrler and John, kings eif Seotlaml, but i1 was broKe*n down in the* 
tune of the latter and not rebuilt until the end ol tiie I4lii century. 

See* Vuhifin County History, Novthumhrrlnvii \ John Fuller. 
Htstofv of Berwick' \tpon-T weed, isce. (17(10) ; [ohn Scott, Bcr,uii!i 
upoH~'l weed : History of the Town and (iitild ( i8Stij. 

BERYL, a mineral containing hcrylliiim and aluTniniiirn in tlie 
form of a silicate : its fonniila is Be*.. Al., Si,. O^.^. The spevics in- 
chides the emerald (</.?».), the arjuamarine (<7.7' ) and other trans- 
parent varieties knowm a.s “ preeJous bervl,” with certain coarse 
varieties unfit for use as gem-stones. The name comes from the 
(ir. mpoXXot;, a word of uncertain etymology apolled to the 
Iteryl and probably .several other gems. It is notable that the 
relation of the emerald to the beryl, though proved only by 
chemical analy.sis, was conjectured at least as far back as the 
time of Pliny. 

l^>ervl crystallizes in the hexiigonal system, usually taking the 
form of long six-sided prisrn.s, striated vertiosily and' tenninated 
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with the basal plane, sometimes associated with various pyra- 
midal faces (sec fig.). It ckutves rather imperfectly parallel to 
tlic laise. The colour of beryl may be blue, green, yellow, brown 
or rarely pink ; wliile in some' ca.ses the mineral is colourle.ss. 
The specific gravity is about 2-7, and the hardness 7-5 to 8, so 
that for a gein-slone beryl is comymralively soft. W hiLst the gem- 
varieties are transparent, the coarse beryl 
may be opaque. The transparent crystals 
are pleochroic — character w^dl marked in 
emerald. 

Beryl was much prized as a gem-stone 
by the ancients, and Greek intaglios of 
ver\'^ fine workmanship are extant. The 
Roman jewellers, taking advantage of the 
columnar form of the natural crystal, worked 
it into long cylinders fur ear- pendants. 

It was a favourite stone wdth the artists 
of the Kenais.saiicc, but in modern times 
has lost popularity, except in the form of 
emerald, which remains one of the most valued gem-stones, 
it is notable that haiglisli lapidaries of the* jSth century oiten 
included the sard under the term beryl-- a practii e wliich has led 
to some confusion in the nomendaUire of engraved gems. 

Beryl oe'curs as an ai'ce.ssory constiliii'nt of many granitic 
rocks, especially in vi'ins of pegmatite, whilst it is found also in 
gneiss and in mica-silnst. Rolled pe'lihles of bciyl oicur, with 
topaz, in Brazil, especially in the province ol Minas (Icraes. 
(Vystals are found in drnsy cavities in granite in the Trals, not- 
al)ly near Mursinka ; in the* Altai Mountain.s, whieJi have yielded 
very long prismatic crystals : and in the mining di.strict of 
Nerchinsk in Siberia, principally in llie Adun-Clialon range, 
wlu*re beryl occurs in veins of tojmz-rock piercing granite. 
Among I‘!uropean localities rnav be mentioned Jdba, good 
crystals being occasionally found in the tourmaline gi unite of 
San Piero. In Ireland excellent crystals ol beryl occur in druses 
of the granite of the Moiirne Mountains in ( b. Howunancl others 
less fine are iound in the liighlands of Donegal, whilst the mineral 
is also known from the Leinsti*r granite. It oeeurs likcwisi* in 
the granite ol the (Irampians in Seotlaml, and is not unkmiwn 
in Cornwall, sjiee'imens ha\ ing liec'ii loumi, willi topaz, apatite, 
&c., in joints of the granite ol vSt Michaers Mount. 

Many kxalities in the Cnited Slates yield beryl, soimlinus 
SLiftie.iently fine! to be cut as a gem. Jtis found, for examjjle, at 
Stony Point, and elsewhere in Alexander countv, N.('. ; al 
lladdam and Monroe, Conn. ; at Sfondiani, Oxiord county, 
and at Alliany in Maim:; at Royalston, Ma.'^s. ; and at .M(. 
Antcro, (blorado, where it oeeurs with phenacite. Beryl of 
Ixaiiiilul j)ink colour occurs in San Diego county, (\dilornia. 
('oarse IxTyl, mneb rifled, is found in crystals of verv lai;.\i- size 
al (iraflon and Acl;worth, N.Il. ; u civslal bom (iraflon weigli- 
ing nion* than 2}^ tons. A ( oloiirli-.ss bervl from (ioslien, Ma.ss., 
lias been calk'd (iosbrnile ; wliilsi crystals of e oarse yellow 
beryl from Riibislaw' (]uarry in Aberdeen.shire, Seotlaml, have 
been termed Davidsonile. 

Beryl .suffers alteration by weathe ring, and may thus fiass into 
kaolin am! mica. (1 . \\. K.*j 

BERYLLIUM, or (ii.oriNfM (symbol Be, atomic weight egi), 
one of the meUllie ehemi- al eleiiKMits, ineludi'el in the same 
su])-gnmp of the periotiic « lassilicalion as magne siuni. It was 
jj’eiiari'd in the form ol its oxide in 170S by b. N. VaiKjuelin 
(AfiJj. de ch/mfr^ 17<)8, x\\i. [). 155) fr the mineral beryl, and 
though somewdiat rare, i-. found in many minerals. It was first 
obtained, in an impure eondilion, in 1828 by A. A. B. Bus.sy 
( 17(74-1882) and J^'. Wohler by the reduction ol the cliloride with 
pota.ssium, and in 1855 M. J. Ikdiray prej)arcd it, in a ceimpact 
state, by rrchicing the volatilized chloride w'ith melted srxlium, 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. L. F. Nilson and O. Pettersson 
(Wted, Ann. 1878, iv. f). 554) have also prepared the metal by 
heating beryllium ])otassium fluoride.* with sexliuni : P. M. 
I,cbeau (Comptes rendus, i8(;5‘i8(>8, vols. 120-127) has obtained 
it in lustrous hexagonal cry stills by electroly sing the double 
fluoride of ix.*ryllium and sodium or potassium with an exceb.s of 
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beryllium fluoride. It is a malleable metal, of specific gravity 
1*64 (Nilson and Pettersson) and a specific heat of 0*4079. Its 
melting-point is below that of silver. In a fine state of ^vision 
it takes fire on heating in air, but is permanent at ordinary 
temperatures in oxygen or air ; it is readily attocked by hydro- 
chlorio'imd sulphuric acids, but scarcely acted on by nitric acid. 
It is also soluble in solutions of the caustic alkalis, with evolution 
of hydrogen, a l^ehaviour similar to that shown by aluminium. 
It combines readily with fluorine, chlorine and bromine, and also 
with sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, &c. 

Considerable discussion has taken place at different times as 
to the position wliich beryllium should occupy in the periodic 
(glassification of the elements, and as to whether its atomic weight 
should be g*i or 13*65, but the weight of evidence undoubtedly 
favours its position in (iroup II., with an atomic weight 9*1 
(()-i6)(see Nilson and Pettersson, Berichte, 1880, 13, p. 1451; 
1884, 17, p. 987 ; IL Brauner, Bcrichtc, t88i, 14, p. 53 ; T. Car- 
nelley, Journ. of Chetn. Sor., 1879, xxxv. p. 563 ; 1880, xxxvii., p. 
125, and W. N. Hartley, Journ, of Chem, Soc., 1883. xliii. p. 316). 
The specific heat of beryllium has been calculated by L. Meyer 
{Herichie, 1880, 13, p. 1780) from the data of L. F. Nilson and 
O. Pettensson, an(J appears to increase rapidly with increasing 
temperature, the values obtained being 0*3973 at 20*2° (!., 0*4481 
at 73*2® (!. and 0*5819 at 256*8® (\ 

Beryllium compounds arc almost wholly ])repaiv(J from beryl. 
The mineral is fie-ed with potassium carlnmate, and, on ccxjling. 
the product is treaU'd with sul])huric acid, the excess of which is 
removed by evaporation ; water is then addl'd and the silica is 
iiUertxl off. On eoncentraf ion of the solution, the major potlion 
of the aluminium present si'parates as alum, and the, mother lupior 
remaining contains beryllium and iron sulphates together with a 
little alum. This is now treated for .some days with a hot con- 
centrated solution of ammoiiium carbonate, which precipitate.s the 
iron and almniiiium l»ut keeps the beryllium in solution. The iron 
and alumimuin precipitati'S are filtered off, and the filtrate lioiled, 
when a basic beryllium hydroxide containing a little ferric oxide 
IS precipitatisl. To remove the iron, the jirecijiitate is again dis- 
.solved m iiiimionium caibonate and sU'ain is blown through the 
lii|uid, when beryllium oxirle is precipitated. This jinK'.ess is re> 
pea ted several tinu's, and tlie final precijiitale is dissolved m hydro- 
chloric acid ami precipitated by ammonia, washed and dric*d. It 
has also Ix-en obtained by j, (dbson {Journ. of Chem, So(., 1893, 
Ixiii. p.<iiKj) Ironi beryl by conv<;rsion of the iK'iyllium into itsfluorule. 

Beryllium oxide, berylha or glucina, BeO. is a \’ery h.ird white 
])owcler which can 1 k' mt'lted and distilletl in th«* elect 11c furnaci*, 
when it condenses m the lorm of minute hexagonal crystals. After 
ignition it dissolves with dilhcultv m acids. The hydroxide Be(Oll), 
separates as a white bulky jireupit.ite on adding a stilutioii ol an 
alkaline hydroxide to a soluble berylhuiii .salt ; and like those ol 
alunnniiim and zinc, this hydroxide is soluble m exce.ss of the 
alkaline hydroxide, but is repn'Cijutated on ])mlonged boiling. 
Bervlliuin chloride Bet*l.„ like aluminium chloriile, may be jirepared 
by heating a mixture of the oxide and sugar charcoal m a current 
oi diy chloriru'. It is delique.scent, and readily soluble m water, 
from which it sejiarates on concentratum in crystaK ot nunposilion 
Be('I.,*4H.j(). Its vapour density has been determined by Nilson 
ami Iv.ttersson, and corresjionds to the molecular formula Bef'I.j. 
'file sul])hat(' IS obtained by dissolving the oxide in sul]>hiiric acuf; 
il the .solution lx* not acul, it separates in pyramidal crystals of 
composition BiS(>^- 4 lI./), while from an acid solution of this .s;dt. 
crystals of coinposition"BeSOy 711«0 are obtained. Oouble sulphates 
ol bervlliimi and the alkali metals“are known, c.g. BeSO^-K^SO^-SH./) 
as are also many basic suliiliales. The nitrate Be(NOj,)2’3iI./^ "is 
piepared by adiJing bariuni nitrate to berylhuni sulphate solution ; 
it crystallizes with dilheulty an4l is very delkpiescent. It readily 
yields Ixisic salts. 

The carbide Bet '3 is louiied when berylha and sugar charcoal are 
heati'd together in the electric turnace. Like aluminium carbide 
it ts slowly deeonifiosed by water with the production of nietham*. 
Si'veral basic captuinates are known, lieing formed by the addition 
ot b<‘rylliuiii .salts to solutions of the alkaline carlionates ; the 
normal carbonate is jirepared by passing a current of cartjon dio.xide 
through water containing the basic carbonate in suspension, the 
s<.)lution being filtered and concentrated over sulphuric acul in an 
atmosphere of carlnm dioxide. The crystals so obtained are very 
unstable and decompose rajiidly with evolution of carlnm dioxide. 

Beryllium salts are easily soluble and mostly have a sweetish 
taste (hence the name tducinum {<t v ). from yXvKOt, sweet) ; they are 
readily pri'cipitated by alkaline sulpli ides with formation of the white 
hydnixide. and may Iw' distinguished from salts of all other metals 
by the solubility of the oxiile in ammonium carbonate. Ik'rylliuni 
is estimated quantitatively by precipitation with ammonia, and 
ignition to oxide. Its atomic W'eight has been determined by I,. F. 


Nilson and O. Pettersson (Berichte, 1880, 13. p. 1451) by analysis 
of the sulphate, from which they found the value 9*08, and by 
G. Kriiss and H. Moraht {Berichte, 1890, 23. p. 2556) from the con- 
version of the sulphate BeS04*4H20 into the oxide, from which they 
obtained the value 9*05. C. L. Parsons (Journ. Amet. Chem. Soc., 
1904, xxvi. p.721) obtained the values 9*113 from analyses of beryl- 
lium acetonyl-acetate and beryllium basic acetate. 

For the discussion of the valency of beryllium see S. Tanatar, 
Journ. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1904, xxxvi. p. 82. 

BERYLLONITE, a mineral phosphate of beryllium and 
sodium, NaBcPO^, found as highly complex orthorhombic 
crystals and as broken fragments in the disintegrated material 
of a granitic vein at Stoneham, Maine, where it is associated 
with felspar, smoky quartz, beryl and columbite. It was dis- 
covered by Prof. E. S. Dana in 1888, and named beryllonite 
bcc'aiise it contains beryllium in large amount. The crystals 
vary from colourless to white or pale yellowish, and are trans- 
parent with a vitreous lustre ; there is a perfect cleavage in one 
direction. Hardness 5J-6 ; specific gravity 2*845. A few cr}\stals 
have been cut and faceted, but, as the refractive index is no higher 
than that of quartz, they do not make very brilliant gem-stones. 

BERZELIUS, J5NS JAKOB (1779-1848), Swedish chemist, 
was born at Vafversunda Sorgarcl, near Linkoping, Sweden, on 
the 20th (or 29th) of August 1779. After attending the gym- 
nasium school at Linkoping he went to Upsala University, where 
he studied chemistry and medicine, and graduated as M.l). in 
1802. Appointed assistant professor of botany and pharmacy 
at Stockholm in the same year, he beciime full professor in 1807, 
and from 1815 to J832 was professor of chemistry in the Caroline 
medico-chi riirgical institution of that city. 'I'lic Stockholm 
Academy of Sciences elected him a member in 1808, and in 1818 
he became its perpetual st'cretary. The same year he w^as 
ennoliled by Charles XIV., who in 1835 further made him a baron. 
His death occurred at Stockholm on the 7th of August 1848. 
During the first few years of his scientific career Berzelius was 
mainly engiiged on questions of physiological chemistr>^, but 
about 1807 he began to devote himself to what he made the chief 
object of his life — the elucidation of the composition of chemical 
compounds through study of the law of multiple proportions 
and the atomic th('ory. Perceiving the exact determination of 
atomi(* and molecular weights to be of fundamental importance, 
he spent ten years in ascertaining that constant for some two 
thousand simple and compound bodies, and the results he 
published in 1818 attained a remarkable standard of acrniracy, 
which was still further improved in a second table that appeared 
in 1826. He used oxygen — in his view the pivot round which 
the whole of chemistry revolves — as the basis of reference for 
the atomic weights of other substanc'es, and the data on which 
he chiefly relied were the proportions of oxygen in oxygen 
compounds, the doctrines of isomorphism, and Gay Lussac's law 
of volumes. When Volta’s discovery of the electric cell bet'ame 
known, Berzelius, with W. Tlisinger (1766- 1852), began experi- 
ments on the electrolysis ot salt solutions, ammonia, sulphuric 
acid, &c., and later this work led him to his electrochemical 
theory, a full exposition of which he gave in his memoir on the 
Theory of Chemical Proportions and the Chemical Action of 
Electricity (1814). This theory was founded on the supposition 
that the atoms of the elements are electrically polarized, the 
positive charge predominating in some and the negative in others, 
and from it followed his dualistic hypothesis, according to which 
compounds are made up of two electrically different components. 
At first this hypothesis was confined to inorganic chemistry, 
but subsequently he extended it to organic compounds, 
which he -saw might similarly be regarded as containing a 
group or groups of atoms — a compound radicle — in place of 
simple elements. Although his conception of the nature of 
compound radicles did not long retain general favour— indeed 
he himself changed it more than once — he is entitled to rank as 
one of the chief founders of the radicle theory. Another service 
of the utmo.st importance which he rendered to the study of 
chemistry was in continuing and extending the efforts of Lavoisier 
and his associates to establish a convenient system of chemical 
nomenclature. By using the initial letters of the Latin 
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(occasionally Greek) names of the elements as symbols for them, 
and adding a small numeral subscript, to show the nurnlierof atoms 
of each present in a compoundi he introduced the present system 
of chemical formulation (sec Chemistry). Mention should 
also be made of the numerous improvements he effected in 
analytical methods and the technique of the blowpipe {Vber 
die Anwendung des Lothrohrs, 1820), of his classification of 
minerals on a chemical basis, and of many individual researches 
such us those on tellurium, selenium, .silicon, thorium, titanium, 
zirconium and molybdenum, most of which he isolated for the first 
time. Apart from his original memoirs, of which he published 
over 250, mostly in Swedish in the Transactions of the Stock- 
holm Academy, his remarkable literary activity is attested by his 
Lehrbuch der Chentie, which went through five editions (first 
1803-1818, fifth 1S43-1848) and by his J ahrcsbcricht or annual 
report on the progress of physics and chemistry, prepared at 
the instance of the Stockholm Academy, of which he published 
27 vols. (182A-1848). 

BES, or B£sas (hgyp. Bes or Besa), the Kgyptian god of re- 
creation, represented as a dwarf with large head, goggle eyes, 
])rotruding tongue, shaggy beard, a bushy tail seen between his 
bow legs hanging down behind (sometimes clearly as purl of a 
skin girdle) and usually a large crown of feathers on his head. 
A Bes-like mask w’as found by l*etrie amongst remains of the 
twelfth dynasty, but the earliest occurrence of the god is in the 
l(‘mple of the queen Hutshepsul at Dcir el Ilahri { c . 1500 b.c.), 
where he is figureil along with the hippopotamus god<less as 
present at the queen's birth. His figure is that of a grotcs(jue 
mountebank, intended to inspire joy or dri^’e aw'uy pain and 
sorrow, his hideousness being perhaps supposed actually to scare 
away the evil spirits. In his joyous asfiect lies plays the harp 
or flute, dances, &c. He is figured on mirrors, ointment vases 
and oilier artich's of the toilet. Amiik ts and ornaments in tlie 
form of the figure or mask of Bes are common after the New 
Kingdom ; he is often associated with children and with child- 
birth and is figured in the “ birth-houses ” devoUd to the cult 
of th(* child-gofl. Berhaps the earlii‘st known instanct* of his 
proininiMit apfioarance oI large size in the sculiitnres of the 
temjilcs is under Tahraka, at Jebcl Barkal, Nubia, at the begin- 
ning of th<; 7th century h.(\ As the protei tor ol ehihhen and 
others he is the enemy of noxious beasts, suc h as lions, crocodiles, 
.serpents and .scorpions. Large wooden figures of lies are gener- 
ally found to contain the remains of a Iminan foetus. In the 
first eenturies of our era an oracle of Besjis was consulted at 
Ahydos, where A. TI. Sayce has found grafliti concerning him, 
and prescriptions exist for consulting Besas in dreams. It 
has been held that J 5 es was of non-P^gyptian origin, African, as 
W iedemann, or Arabian or even Jkilwlonian, as W’. Max Muller 
contends; he is sometimes entitled “coming from the Divine 
Land ’’ (i.c. tlie P-ast or Araliia), c^r “ Lord of Biioni " (Bunt), t.e. 
the African coast of the Red St^a ; his effigy occurs also on Greek 
coins of Arabia. It is remarkable also that, contrary to the usual 
rul(‘, he is commonly representc'd in ICgyptian sculj^tures and 
paiiuings full fared instead of in profile. But the connexion 
of the god with Buoni may have grown out of the fact that 
dwarf ciancers were especially brought to P-gyyit from Kthiopia 
and Buoni. 

See Sotfu* in Pauly -W^issowa, Kralnii viiofjatfif, v. ; A. 
W'lfdemann. Uelipum of the Ant lent Egyptians (London, i8<)7), 
p. 150; E. A. W'. Budge, God^ of the Egyptians, ii. p. 2S4 (rx>nclon; ; 
W. Max Muller, Asten it. Uuropa (Leipzig, i8«h). p. ^10. 

(B. Ll. (..) 

BESANCON, a city of eastern France, capital of tlic dejiart- 
ment of Doubs, 76 m. E. of Dijon by the i*aris-L\'on railway. 
Bop. (ic;o6) town, 41,700; commune, 56,168. It is situated 
on the left hank of the river Doubs, 820 ft. above sea-level at 
the foot of the western Jura, and is enclosed by hills in every 
direction. The Doubs almost surrounds the city proper forming 
a peninsula, the neck of which is occupied by a height crowned 
by the citiidel ; on the right bank lie populous indu.strial suburbs. 
The river is bordered by fine quays, and in places liy the shady 
promenades w’hich are a feature of Besanyon. On the right 
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bank there is a fine bathing establishment in the Mouill^re quarter, 
supplied by the saline springs of Miserey. The cathedral of 
St Jean, the chief of the nimuTous churches of the town, was 
founded in the 4th century but has often undergone reconstruc- 
tion and restoration ; it resembles the Rhenish churches of 
Germany in the po.sse.s.sion of apses at each of its extremities. 
Several styles are represented in its architecture whif^li for the 
most part is the work of the nth, nth and 13th centuries; 
the ea.stcrn apse and the tower date from the reign of Louis XV. 
In the interior there are a “ Madonna and (.‘hild " of Fra Bartol- 
ommeo and a numlier of other paintings and works of art. The 
archiepi.scopal palace adjoining the cathedral is a building of 
the iSth century. The church of Ste. Madeleine belongs to the 
iStli and iqth centuries. 'I'he Balais de Gninvcllc, in the heart 
of the town, was built from 1534 to 1540 by Nicolas Perrenot 
de Granvclla, t hanccllor of C'harles V.,an(l is tlic most interesting 
of the secular buildings. It is built round a squsue interior court 
surround(‘d by arcades, and is occupied liy learned societies. 
The hotel dc ville dates from tlie j6th century, to which period 
many of the old mansions of Besant^on also belong. 'I’he law- 
court, rebuilt in recent timi\s, preserves a Rcnais.sanci‘ facade 
and a fine aiidicnc c-hall cif the i8th century. Some relics ol okl 
military architecture survive, among them a cylindrical tower 
of the i5lh century near the Porte Notre-Dame, the southern 
gate of the city, and the Bortc Ri\ otti‘, a gale of the i6th century, 
flanked by two round towers. 'I'he Roman remains at Besanvon 
arc of great archaeological value, ('lose to the cathedral IhtTe 
is a triumphal arch decorated with has-rcliefs knowai as the 
Borte Noire, which is generally considered to have been built 
in commemoration oi tlic ^'ilil>rics of Marcus Aurelius owt the 
Germans in 167. It is in poor presiTvation and was partly re- 
built in 1820. Remains of a Roman theatre, of an amphitlKatre, 
of an aqueduct which entered the town by thi! Borte Taillee, a 
gate cut in the rock Ih'Iow the citadel, and an an h of a former 
Roman bridge, lunning part of the modern bridge, are also to 
be seen. Besanvon has statues of Vielor Hugo and of Hu* 
Mar(iui.s de Jouffroy d’Abhans (h, 1751), inventor of steam- 
navigation, 

Besanvon is important as the seat of an an hhishopric, a court 
of apfioul and a court of assizes, as centre of an acadimir (edii 
calional division), as seat of a prefect and as headtjuarlers ol the 
Vllth army corps. It also has tribunals of first instance and of 
coniinerie. a clmmlu r of eoinnu'ree, a hoard of traile arbitrators, 
an exchange and a branch of the Bank of hranee. Us eiluca- 
tional estaidishmenls inelude the university with its faculties 
of science and k iters and a prejiaralorv school of medicine ami 
pluirmacy, un artillery sclmol, the lyretj Victor Hugo for boys, 
a lyc(:e for girls, an (eclesiastical seminary, training colleges for 
teachers, and schools of watch-making, art, music and dairv- 
work. 'Bhe library contains over 130,000 volumes, and the city 
has good rolled ions of pictures, antiejuities and natural history. 
The chief industry of Besanvon is watch- and clock-making, 
introduced from the district of Nc‘uchalel at the* end of the 18th 
ccnlurv. It employs about i2,cjc>o W’oTUj>i*ople, and produces 
afioiit Ihree-fourlhs of the watches sold in l‘'rance. Subsidiary 
industries, such as enamelling, arc also important. 'Bhc metal- 
lurgical w'orks ol the Societe de la Ernnrhe Conitc are esUihIish(*d 
in the city and there are saw -mills, printing-works, piapei- 
fai’tories, distilleries, and manu factories of hoots and shoi'S, 
machinery, hosiery, leather, elastii' fabric, confectionery and arti- 
ficial silk^ 'riiere is trade in agricultural produce, wine, metals, 
The canal from the Rhone to the Rliinc f)as.ses under the 
citadel by wav of a tunnel, aial the port of Besanvon has c-on- 
.siflcrahle trade in coal, sand, &:c. 

As a fortress Besanvon forms one of a gi'oup which includes 
Dijon, Langres anfl Belfort ; the.se are designeri to .secure Eranche 
Gomte and to rover a field army oficrating on the left flank of a 
German arm\' of invasion. The citadel occujiies the nec k of the 
peninsula upon which the town stands : along tlie river l>ank 
in a semicircle is the town enceinte ^ and the suhiirl) of Balt ant 
on the right bank of the Doubs is also “ regularly ’ fortified as 
a bridge-head. These works, and Forts Chaudanne and Bregille 
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overlooking the Doubs at the bend, were constructed prior to 
1870. The newer works enclose an area more suited to the needs 
of modem warfare : the chain of detached forts along the ridges 
of the left bank has a total length of 7^ m., and the centre of tliis 
chain is supported by numerous forts and batteries lying 
between it and the citadel. On the other bank Fort Chaudanne 
is now the innermost of several forts facing towards the south- 
west, and the foremost of these works connects the fortifications 
of the left bank with another chain of detached forts on the right 
hank. The latter completely encloses a large ar(*a of ground in 
a semicircle of which Besan9on itself is the centre, and the whole 
of the newer works taken together form an irregular ellipse of 
which the major axis, lying north-east by south-west, is formed 
by the Doubs. 

Besanvon is a place of gniat antiquity. Under the name of 
Vesontio it was, in tlie time of Julius Caesar, the chief town 
of the Sequani, and in 58 b.c. was occupied by tluit general. It 
was a rich and prosperous pkicc under the Roman emperors, 
and Marcus Aurcliu.s promoted it to the rank of a colonia as 
Colouia Victfix Seqtuworum. During the succeeding centuries 
it was several times destroyed and rebuilt, 'i’hc archbishopric 
(kLt<‘s from the ('l{)se of the 2nd century, and the archbishops 
gradually acquired considc*rable temporal power. As the capital 
of the free county of Burgundy, or Kranchc-( *omte, it was united 
witii the (jcnnan kingdom when Frederick 1 . married Beatrix, 
daughter of Renaud III., count of Upper Burgundy. In 1 184 
h'redcrick made it a free imperial <'ity, an<l aliout the same time 
the archbishop obtained the dignity of a prince of the Umpire. 
It afterwards became detached from the (jcnnan kingdom, and 
during the 14th century came into the possession of the dukes 
of Burgundy, from whom it passed to th(‘ emperor Maximilian 1 ., 
and liis grandson ("haiies V. (iirdinal Granvella, who was a 
native of the city, became archla.slujp in 1584, and founded a 
university wliicli existed until the French Revolution. After 
the abdication of (dmrles V. it came into the possession of Spain, 
although it remained i(»rmaUy a portion of th(; i^mpire until its 
cession at the peaces ot Westphalia in 164S. During the 17th 
century it was attacked several limes by the Freiuh, to whom 
it was definitelv ceded hy the peace of Nijmwegen in ihyS. It 
was then lortilicd by the engineer Vauban. Until ,1789 it was 
the seat of a parlemeui. In 1814 it was investecl and bom- 
barded l)y the Austrians, and was an important position during 
the Franco -German War of 

See A. rastan, Jiaaiicon I't srs emnrons (Besanv^n, 1887): A. 
(iueuarcl, Jicsanfon, dosi-npiioH htstonqnv B»csaii<,on. i8(>(>). 

BESANT, SIR WALTER 1901), Juigiish author, was 

born at Portsmouth, on the X4th of August i8,5(>, third son of 
William itesant of that town, lie was educated at King’s 
Collegi*, London, and ('hrist’s ('ollege, C!ambridge, of which he 
was a scholar. IJe graduated in 1S59 as i8tii WTangler, 
and Irorn 18O1 to 18^7 was senior professor of the Royal College, 
Mauritius. From ivS68 to 1S85 hi* acted as seereUiry to the Pales- 
tine Kxploration Fund. In 1S84 lie was mainly instrumental in 
establishing the Society of Authors, a trade-union of writers 
designed for the protei^tiou of literary property, which has ren- 
dered great assistance to ini*xperience(l authors by explaining 
the principles of literary profit. Of this society he was ehairnuin 
from its foundation in 1 884 till \ 892. lie married Mary, daughter 
ol Mr Eustace Foster- Barliam of Bridgwater, and was knighted 
in 1895. He died at Hampstead, on the oth of June 1901. 
Sir WaUer Besant pnii tised many branches of literarj' art with 
success, but he is most widely knowm for lus long succession of 
novels, many of whic'h have enjo>ed remarkable popularity. 
His first stories were written in collaboration w'ith James Rice 
(//.V.). Two at least of these. The Golden BnUirfly (1876) and 
Ready - Money Marti hoy (1872), are among the most vigorous 
and most charaeteristic of his works. Though not without 
exaggeration and eccentricity, attributable to the influence 
of Dickens, they are full of rich htimour, shrewd observation 
and sound common-sense, and contain characters which have 
taken their place in the loi^ gallery of British fiction. After 
Rice’s death, Sir Walter Besant wrote alone, and in All Sorts 
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and Conditions of Men (1882) produced a stirring story of East 
End life in London, which set on foot the movement that cul- 
minated in the establishment of the People's Palace in the Mile 
End Road. Though not himself a pioneer in the effort made 
by Canon Barnett and others to alleviate the social evils of the 
East End by the personal contact of educated men and women 
of a superior social class, his books rendered immense service to 
the movement by jjopularizing it. His sympathy with the poor 
was shown in another attempt to stir public opinion, this time 
against the evils of the sweating system, in The Children of 
Gibeon (1886). 

Other popular novels by him were Dorothy Forster (1884), 
Armor el of Lyonesse (1890), and Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 
(1895). He also wrote critical and biographical works, including 
The French Humorists (1873), Rabelais (1879), and lives of 
Coligny, Whittington, Captain Cook and Richard Jefferies. 
Besant undertook a series of important historical and archaeo- 
logical volumes, dealing with the associations and development 
of the various districts of London — of which the most important 
was A Survey of London^ unfortunately left unfinished, which 
was intended to do for modern London what Stow did for 
the Elizabethan city. Other books on London (1893), West- 
minster (1895) 2.nd South London (1899) showed that his mind 
was full of his subject. No man of his lime evinced a keener 
int! rest in the professional side of literary work, and the improved 
conditions of the literary career in England were largely due 
to his energetic and capable exposition of the commercial 
value of antliorsh)]) and to the unselfish efforts which Sir 
Walter constantly made on behalf of his fellow-workers in the 
field of letters. 

S(H! als(i A titiibiopvaphv of Sir Walter Iterant (1002), witl) a pre- 
fatory note t)v S. S. Sprij>ge ; the pn liia* to the library edition 
( 1887 ) ot Heady- Money Mortihoy contains a histuiy'^ of tlic litiTary 
partnership ol Besant and Rice. 

BESENVAL DE BRONSTATT, PIERRE VICTOR, Bakon i>£ 
(i722'-i794), French soldier, was born at Soleure. He was the 
son of Jean Victor Besenval, colonel of the regiment of Swiss 
guards in the jiay of France, who was charged in 1707 by Louis 
XIV. with a mission to Sweden, to reconcile (’haries XII. with 
the tsar Pet(‘r the (rreat, and to unite them in alliance with 
J'Vance against England. Pierre Victor served at first as aiclo- 
dc-cariif) to Marshal Broglie during the campaign of 1748 in 
Bohemia, then as aide-de-camp to the duke of Orleans during 
the .Seven Years' War. He then became commander of the 
Swiss (hitirds. When the Revolution b<*gan Besenval remained 
firmly attached to the court, and he was given command of the 
troops which the king had conc(*ntrated on Paris in July 1789 
-a movement which led to the taking of the Bastille on the 
j4thof July. Besenval showed incompetence in the crisis, and 
attempted to flee. He was arrested, tried by the tribunal 
of the (’liatelet, but aotjuitled. He then fell into obscurity 
and died in Paris in 1794. Besenval de Bronslutt is priniMpally 
known as the author of Memoires^ which were published in 
1805-1807 by the vicomte T. A. de Segur, in winch are reported 
many scandalous tides, true or false, of the court ol Louis XXH. 
and Marie .Antoinette. The authenticity of these memoirs is 
not absolutely established. 

BESKOW, BERNHARD VON, Barox (1796-1868), Swedish 
dramatist and historian, son of a Stockholm merchant, was 
born on the 19th of April 1796. Tlis vocation for literature w'as 
assisted by his tutor, the poet Johan Magnus Sljemstolpe 
(1777-1S31), whose w'orks he edited. He entered the (ivil 
service in 1814, was ennobled in 1826 and received the title of 
Iwiron in 1843. He held high appointments at court, and was, 
from 1834 onwards, perpetual secretary of the Swedish academy, 
using his great influence with tact and generosity. His poetry 
is over-decorated, and his plays are grandiose historical poems 
in dramatic form. Among them are “ Erik XIV.” (2 parts, 
1826); and four pieces collected (1836-1838) as Dramatiska 
Siudier, the most famous of which is the tr^edy of “ Thorkel 
Knutsson.” His works include many academical memoirs, 
volumes of poems, philosophy and a valuable historical study, 
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Om Gustav den Tredje sdsom konung och tnenniska (5 vols. 
1860-1869, “ (iustavus III. as king and man ”), printed in the 
transactions of the Swedish Academy (vols. 32, 34, 37, 42, 44). 
He died on the 17th of October i8b8. 

See aLo a notice by C. D. af Wirsen in his Lefnadsteckningar 
(Stockholm, igoi). 

BESN ARD, PAUL ALBERT (i84(>- ), French painter, 

was born in Paris and studied at the ficole des Bcaux-Arts, 
winning the Prix de Rome in 1874. Until about 1880 he followed 
the academic trailition, but then broke away completely, and 
devoted himself to the study of colour and light as conceived 
by the impressionists. 'l'h<^ realism o( this group never appealed 
to his bold imagination, but he a])plied tiieir technical method 
to ideological and decorative works on a large scale, such as 
his frescoes at the Sor bonne, the hxole de Phannacie, the Salle 
des Sciences at the hotel de ville, the mairie ol the first arrondisse- 
ment, and the chapel of Berck hospital, for which he painted 
twelve “ Stations of the Ooss " in an entirely modern spirit. 
A great virtuoso, he achieved brilliant successes alike in water- 
colour, pastel, oil and etching, both in portraiture, in landscape 
and in decoration. A good exanifde of his daring unconvention- 
ality is his portrait of Madame Kejaiie ; and his close analysis 
of iiglit can be studied in his picture “ Femme <jui se chauffo" 
at th • Luxembourg in Pjiris. 

BESOM (Old kmg. hrsrmo, a njd), originally a bniulle of rods 
or twigs, used tor sweeping, \'c. ; a stiff broom. 

BESSARABIA, a governniei'.t of south-west Russia, separated 
on theW. and S. from Moldax'ia and Walachia by the Pnith, and 
on the E. and N. from the Russian governments of Podolia 
and Kherson by the Dniester ; on the S.l']. it is washed by 
the Black Sea. Area, 3 7,(114 s(i. m. 'I’he northern districts are 
invaded by offshoots of the Carpal hian^, which reach altitudes 
of <Soo to 1 130 ft., and arc cut u]) by numerous ravines and ri\er 
valleys. Here, however, agri(ailture is the prevailiiig occupation, 
tlie soil being the fertile black earth. Tlie crops priruipally 
raised are wheat and maize, though here, as well as in other parts 
ol the government, barley, flax, tobacco, water-melons, frourds, 
fruit, wine, saffron and madder are grown, d'lie middle of the 
governmen* is also liilly (850 icjoo ft.), ami is hcaxilv timbered, 
chiefly with beech, oak and mountain ash, and, though to a 
.smaller cMent, with birch. The distrii’B’ south ol the old Roman 
earthworks which link the Dniester with the Prnlh along the 
line ol the P»olna, just south of BendeT, consist of level pasture 
land knowm as lh<* Budjak steppes. Hen* stock- br<*eding is the 
predominant calling, the jicnjilc owning large Tiumbers of sheej), 
rattle and horses, .also goats, pigs and buffaloes. l«agoons 
fringe* the lower course of the Pruth .and the coast of the Bku'k 
.Sea, and marshy ground exists be.side the Kenlh and other 
trilintarie.s of the Dniester. 'Tlie climate is rather snbjeet to 
extreme*:, the mean temrierature for tlie year, at Kishinev, 
being 50*^ Imhr., of janiiary 27*^, and ol july 72'^ 1'he rainfall 
amounts to over 25 in. annually. Salt, sallpfdre and marble an* 
the principal mineral products. Manufacturing industry is onlv 
just beginning, wine-making (17,000,000 gallons anmudly), 
cloth-mills, iron-works, soap-w'orks and tanneries being the 
principal branehes. Both the Dniester and t^’.e Prulh an* 
important waterways corn m <'rci all v, Iho former lu‘ing nin e/able 
up to Mogilev and the latter to Leovo 30' N. lal.). Dfjwn the 
I)nieste*r eome timber and wooden wares from Uaheia, and grain 
and wool from Bessarabia itself. 'I’hree branches of the railway 
from Odessa to Poland penetrate the government arul pnxeed 
towards the Carpathians. The population numbered 988,431 
in i860 and i ,0.^8,326 in 1897, whom only 302,852 %vcre urban, 
while 942,1 79WTre women, in 1906 it wase.stimaled at 3,262,400. 
It consists of various races, nearly one-half (920, ()i{) in 1897) 
being Moldavians, the others Litth* Russians, Jews ^37 % in the 
towns and 12 % in the rural districts), Bulgarians (103,225), 
Germans (60,206), with some Gypsies (Zigani), Greeks. Armenians, 
Tatars and Albanians. Tlie Germans, who form some thirty 
prosperous colonies in the Budjak steppes west from Akkcrman, 
have been settled there since about 1814. The government is 
divided into eight district.s, the chief towns of which are Akkcr- 


man (pop. 32,470 in 1900), Bender (33,741 in 1900), Byeltsi 
(18,526 in 1897), Izmail (33,607 in tqoo), Khotin (18,126), 
Kishinev (125,787 in 1900), Orgeyev (13,356), and Soroki (25,523 
in 1900). The capital is Kishinev. Kagul, on the Pruth, and 
Reni on the Danube (the place to which Alexander of Bulgaria 
was carried when kidnapped by the Russians in 1886), are small, 
but lively, river-ports. 

The original inliahitants were Cimmerians, and after them 
came Scythians. During the early centuries ol the Christian era 
Bessarabia, being the key to one of the approaches towards the 
Byzantine empire, was invaded by many succi'ssive laces. In 
the 2nd century it was occupied by the Cietae, a 'I’hraciaii 
tribe, whom the Roman emperor 'i'rajnn concjijered in io(> ; he 
then incorporated the regi»)n in the piovinee oi Daria. In the 
following century the (ioths poured into this cpiarti’r oi the 
empire, and in the 5th century it was overrun one alter the othei 
by the Huns, the Avars and the Bulgarians. 'J’heu iollowcd in 
IIjc 7th century tlu* iJessi, a Thracian tribe, who giue their name 
to the region, and in the 9th the Ugrians, that is to say the 
ancestors ol the jmsent Magyars of Hiingary, the country being 
then known as Atel ku/.u. 'flu* Ugrians were forced farther west 
by the 'lurkish tribe of the J*elehenegs in the loth century, and 
these were succeeded in the nth century by the Kiimans (Cbmani) 
or Polovtsians, a kindn‘d 'I'urki.sh .slock or iederation. In the 
i3lh century Bessarabia was overrun by the irresistible Mongols 
under the leadership of Batu, grandson ol Jenghi? Khan. In this 
century also the Genoese (oiinded trading factories on the banks 
of the Dnieste r. In 1367 Bessarabia was subdued and annexed 
by the ruling pritKe ol Moldavia. During the iMh centuiv it 
u.'is in the jiossession alternately of the 'I'uiks and the Nogais or 
(Vini(‘an 'Jatars. Fntm earl> in the iSth eenturv it was a bom* 
of contention between the Ottoman 'lurks and the Russians, the 
latter rapturing it five times lH‘lwi‘en 1711 and 1812. In the 
latter year it was d<*rinit(*ly ann<*xed to Russia, arul in 1829 its 
frontier was i>ns]»ed .southwards so as to include the delta of the 
Danube. After tlu* (Vimean War, howevr^r, Kiissia cederl to 
Moldavia not only tliis later addition, but also etrlain (li.slricts 
in the south ol the e xisting government, anuninting altog:ctlier 
to an area of 4250 m. a.nd a population of 180,000. By the 
treaty ol Berlin (1878) Russia recoveri'd ol this 3580 srp ni., with 
a population of 127,000. 

Sr<* NakktJ. fhsloyv of in Rusm.ih (187P 

(1>. A. K.. I. 'J.Bk.) 

BESSARION, JOHANNES, nr Basii.h s ((. 1395 1472), titular 
palriarrli (jf Constantinofilc, and one of the illustrious ('.reek 
scholars who eontributed to the great re\i\al of letters in the 
3 5tl) century, was born at Trebizond, tin* year of liis birlli bung 
variously given as 1389, 131)5 or 1403. lie was ediiealed at 
('onslantinople, and in 1423 went t») tlie I'eloponnese to hear 
Gemistus Blelho expound llie pliilos(»fih> of I‘l;ito. On «*nt< riiig 
the <»nler of St Basil, he adojiled.tlu' name c»l an old J gNptian 
anchorite Be*ssarion, whose .storv he lias related. In 1437 lie was 
made arehbishop of Nieata by Jobri \il. I'alaeologns, whom 
he accompanied to Italy in or dir to bring about a union between 
the Greek and Latin (liurehes with the obiiet ni obtaining lielji 
Irom the West against the 'lurks. 'Ihe (ireeks had bitterly 
resented bis attachment to the j»arly whic h .saw no difficnitv in 
a reconcrlinliorr of the two ihrrrilus. At the councils held in 
Ferrara and Idorcnce lies.sarioir sujrjrorted the Ronran ehiinh, 
and gained the favour of Bojrc l^ugenius JV., who invested hini 
wdtlr the rank of ( ardinal. Kroni that time he resided permanently 
in Italy, doing much, hy bis patronage of learned men, by his 
collection of hooks and niarriiscripts, and by bis own writings, 
to spread abro.id the new learnirrg. He, held in siiiiession the 
archbishopric of Siponto and the bishoprics of Sabina and 
Frascati. In 1463 he received the title of Lalin patriarch of 
ronstantirrojile ; and if was only on account of his (ircck birth 
that he was not elevated to thf* papal chair. Jw five years 
(3450-1455) hr was legale at Bologna, ami he was engaged on 
emba.ssies to many foreign princes, among others to Louis XI. 
of France in 1471. Vexation at an insult offered him by Ixiuis 
is said to have hastened his death, which took place on the 19th 
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of November 1472, at Ravenna. Bessarion was one of the most 
learned scholars of his time. Besides his translations of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and Xenophon’s Memorabilia, his most important 
work is a treatise directed against George of Trebizond, a violent 
Aristotelian, entitled In Calumniaiorem Plaionis. Bessarion, 
though a Platonist, is not so thoroughgoing in his admiration as 
Gemistus Pletho, and rather strives after a reconciliation of the 
two philosophies. His work, by opening up the relations of 
Platonism to the main questions of religion, contributed greatly 
to the extension of speculative thought in the department of 
theology. His library, which contained a very extensive col- 
lection of Greek MSS., was presented by him to the senate 
of Venic'e, and formed the nucleus of the famous library of 
St Mark. 

See A. M. Band ini. De Vita et J\*chus Gestis Bessavionis (1777) ; 
H. Vast, Le Cardinal Bessarion (1878; ; 1 C. Lc'Krand, Bibliographie 
Hcllhiiqac (1885) ; G. I>ir \V icderhelclntu^ des kla^sischen 

Altertnm^, ii. (1893) ; on Bessarion at ttio councils of Ferrara and 
hdorcnce. A. Sadov, Bessarion de Ni/^e i on his philosophy, 

monograph by A, Kand<*los (m Greek: Athens, 1888); most ol his 
works are in Migne. Patruh^ia Graecat cixi. 

BESSBOROUGH, EARLS OF. The Ponsonby family, who 
liave contributed many conspicuous men to Irish and Fnglish 
public life, trace their descent to Sir John Ponsijnby (d. jbyH), 
of Cumberland, a Commonwealth siildier who obtained land 
grants in Ireland. His son William (1657 1724) was created 
Baron Bessborough (1721) and Viscount Duncannon (1723), 
and the latter’s son Hrabazon was raised to the earldom of 
llessborough in 1739. He was the father not only of the 2nd earl 
(1704-1793), hut of John Ponsonby speaker of the Irish 

House of Commons. 'Fhe 2nd earl was a well known Whig 
j)olitician, who held various oflices of stiitc ; and his son the 3nl 
earl (1758-1844) was father of the 4lh earl (1781 1847), first 
commissioner of works in 1831-1834, lord privy seal from 1835 to 
1839 and lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1846. He was .succeeded 
by Ivis three sons, the 5th curl (d. 1880), bth curl (1815 1895), 
a famous cricketer and chairman of the Bcssborougli ('ommission 
( 1881) to in(|uire into the Irish land system, and 7th earl (d. 1906), 
and the last named hv his son the 8th earl. 

BESSfiGES, a town of south-eastern Fraiu'e, in the depart- 
ment of (lard, on the ('<ize, 20 m. north of Alais by rail. Pop. 
(igob) 7662. 'Fhe town is important for its coal-mines, blast- 
furnaces and iron- works. 

BESSEL, FBIEDRICH WILHELM (1784-1840), (;ernuin 
astronomer, was born at Minden on the 22nd oi July 1784. 
Placed at the age of lilteeii in a eounting-housc at Bremen, he 
was impelled by his desire to obtain a situation us supercargo 
on a foreign voyage to study navigation, mathematics and 
finally astronomy. In 180.4 he calculated the orbit of Halley's 
comet Irom observations made in 1O07 l)y 'fhornas Harriot, 
and communicated his results to 11 . W. M. 01 ber.s, who procured 
their publication {MonaiUchc CorrvspondmZy x. 425), and re- 
coininended the young aspirant in 1805 for the j 30 st of assistant 
in J. H. Schriiler's observatory at Lilienthal. A masterly 
investigation of the comet of 1807 (Ronigsberg, 1810) enhanceil 
his reputation, and the king of Prussia summoned him, in 18 lo, 
to superintend the erection of a new observatory at Konigsberg, 
of which he acted as director from its completion in 1813 until 
his death. In this capacity he inaugurated Ihi^ modern era 
of practical astronomy. For the purpose of improving knowledge 
of star-places he reduced James Bradley’s Greenwich observa- 
tions, and derived from them an invaluable catalogue of 3222 
stars, published in the volume rightly named Fundamruta 
Astronomiae (1818). In Tabulae Hei^iomontanae (1830), he 
definitively established the uniform system of reduction still 
in use. 1 Hiring the years 1821-1833, he observed all stars to 
the ninth magnitude in zones extending from 15® to -1- 45® dec., 
and thus raised the number of those aeeuratcK determined to 
about 50,000. He corrected the length of the seconds’ pendulum 
in i 82(), in a discussion re-published by H. Bruns in 1889 ; 
measured an arc of the meridian in East Prussia in 1831-1832 ; 
and deduced for the earth in 1841 an ellipticity of His 

ascertainment in 1838 {Astr, \ach,, Nos. 365-366) of a parallax 


of o"-3i for 61 Cygni was the first authentic result of the kind 
published. He announced in 1844 the binary character of Sirius 
and Procyon from their disturbed proper motions ; and was 
preparing to attack the problem solved later by the discovery 
of N eptune, when fatal illness intervened. He died at Konigsberg 
on the 17th of March 1846. Modern astronomy of precision is 
essentially Bessel’s creation. Apart from the large scope of his 
activity, he introduced such important novelties as the effective 
use of the heliometer, the correction for personal equation 
(in 1823), and the systematic investigation of instrumental 
errors. Ho issued 21 volumes of Asironomische Beobachlungen 
auf der Sternwarte zu Konigsberg (1815 -1844), and a list of his 
writings drawn up by A. L. Busch appeared in vol. 24 of the 
.same series. Especial attention sliould be directed to his 
Asironomische TJntersuchungen (2 vols. 1841 -1842), Populdrc 
Vorlesungen (1848), edited by H. C. Schumacher, and to the 
important collection entitled Abhandltmgen (4 vols. 1875-1882), 
issued by R. kmgelmann at Leipzig. His minor treatises num- 
bered over 350. In pure mathematics he enlarged the resources 
of analysis by the invention of Bessel's Functions. He made 
some preliminary use of these expressions in 1817, in a paper 
on Kepler’s {Transactions Berlin Academy, 1816 1817, 

p. 49), and fully developed them seven years later, for the 
purpos(‘s of a rc'scarch into planetary perturbations {Ibid. 1824, 
pp. j-52). 

Sec also H. I)nr6^«f‘, Bessels Lcben tind Wtrknt (Ziiricli, 1861) ; 
J. !•'. Encko, Gedathtnissrede auf Bessel (Berlin, 184O) ; C. T. Anger. 
ICrinnerun^ an Bessels Lehen %md Wirkcn (Danzig. 1845); Astiont>- 
wisfhe Xadiniliten, xxiv. 40, 331 (184^)) ; Monthly Notices Boy. 
Asti. Sot'ie/v, vii. 199 (1847^; Alff^rmeute drntsfhe Biographie, ii. 
55 «- 5 ^^ 7 * 


BESSEL FUNCTION, a certain mathematical relation between 
two variables. The Bessel junction oj order m satisfies the differ- 
ential eijuation o, and may be expresseil 
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defines these functions as the (oefllcients of the power of / in 
the expansion ol exp if {t~ t *). The .symbol generally 
adopted lo represent thcvse functions is J„, (/») where m denotes 
the order of the function. 'I'hese functions are named after 
Friedrich Wilhelm Bes.sel, who in 1817 iiitro(luc:ed them in an 
inve.stigalion on Kepler's Problem, lie discussed their pro- 
pertie.s and constructed tallies for Ihcir evaluation. Although 
Be.s.scl was the first to systematically treat of these functions, it 
is to be noted that in 1732 Daniel Bernoulli obtained lh(‘ function 
of zero order as a solution to the problem of the osiLlations of 
a I'hain suspended at one end. This problem has been more 
fully discu.ssed by Sii A. ti. Grecnhill. In 1764 Leonhard Euler 
enqiloyed the tuiictions of both zero and integral orders in an 
analysis into the vibrations of a stretched membrane ; an 
investigation wdiich has been considerably developed by Ixird 
Rayleigh, w'ho has also shown (1878) that Be.ssel's functions are 
particular cases of Laplace's functions. There is hardly a brani'h 
of mathematical physics which is independent of these functions. 
Of the many applications w^e may notice:— Jo.seph Fourier’s (1824) 
investigation of the motion of heat in a solid cylinder, a problem 
which, with the related one of the flow of electricity, has lieen 
developed hv W. E. Weljer, G. F. Riemann and S. I). l\)i>son ; 
the flow of electromagnetic weaves along wires (Sir J. J. Thom- 
son, 11 . Hertz, O. Heaviside) ; the diffraction of light (E. Lommel, 
Lord Rayleigh, Georg Wilhelm Struve) ; the theory of elasticity 
(A. E. Love, II. Lamb, C. Chree, Lord Rayleigh) ; and to 
hydrodynamics (Lord Kelvin, Sir G. Stokes). 

The remarkable connexion between Bessel’s functions and 
spherical harmonics was established in 1868 by F. (L M elder, 
w'ho proved that a simple relation existed between the function 
of zero order and the zonal harmonic of order w. Heinrich 
Eduard Heine has shown that the functions of higher orders 
may be considered as limiting values of the associated functions ; 
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this relation was discussed independently, in 1878, by Lord 
Rayleigh. 

For tlie mathematical investigation see Spherical Harmonics 
and for tables see Table, Mathematical. 

See A. Gray and G. B. Matthews, Treatise on Bessel's Functions 
(^895) ; Encyclopadie der math. Wisscnsi haften ; F. W. Bessel, Vntcr- 
suchung dcs Teils der planetarischen Storungen (1824). 

BESSEMER, SIR HENRY (1813-1898), English engineer, 
was born on the iglh of January 1813, at Cluirlton, in Hert- 
fordshire. Throughout his life he was a prolific inventor, but 
his name is chiefly known in connexion with the Bessemer 
process for the manufacture of steel, by which it has been rendered 
famous throughout the civilized world. Though this process 
is now largely supplemented, and even displaced, by various 
rivals, at the time it was brought out it was of enormous industrial 
importance, since it effected a great cheapening in the price of 
steel, and led to that material being widely siifistituted for others 
which were inferior in almost every respect but that of cost. 
Bessemer’s attention was drawn to the problem of steel manu- 
facture in the course of an attempt to improx’c the construction 
of guns. ( oming to the conc lusion that if any advance was 
to be made in artillery better medal must be available, he estab- 
lished a small ironworks in St l^incras, and began a series of 
experim(‘nls. 'rhese he carried on for two years before he 
evolved the essential idea of his process, which is the decarbon- 
ize lion of cast iron by forcing a blast of air through the mass 
of metal when in the molten c'ondi tion. The first ])ublic announce- 
ment of the process was made at the Cheltenham meeting of 
the British Association in 1856, and immediately attracted 
considerable notic'c*. Many nietallurgisls were sceptical cm 
tlu'oret ic:al grounds about his results, and only bc*c:ame convinced 
whem thc‘y saw that his procc'ss was rc*ally able t(» convert 
melted cast iron into malleable iron in a pcTic'c tly fluid slate. 
But though five firms applicMl without delay for licences to work 
under his patents, success did not at once attend his efforts ; 
indeed, after several ironmastcTs had put thc! proc ess to prac tical 
trial and failed to got gemd results, it was in danger of being 
thrust aside and e ntirely forgotten. I ts author, however, uisteacl 
of being discouraged by this lack of succc^.ss, continued his experi- 
ments, and in two years was able to turn out a product, the 
quality of w'hich was not inferior to that yieldc-d hy the oldcT 
methods. But w'hen he now tried to induce makers to take 
up his improvc'd system, he met with general rebuffs, and finally 
W'as driven to undertake the exploitation of the process himsidf. 
'Jo this end he erected stec'lworks in Shetlield, on gnumd pur- 
chased with the help of friends, and began to manufac:lnre slec*!. 
At f.rst the cjutpnt was insignificant, but gradually tlie mag- 
nitude of the ojierations was c;nlarged until the competition 
became effective, and steed traders generally became; aware 
that thc firm of Henry Bessemer iS: ( o. was underselling them 
to thc extent of f 2<j a ton. Tliis argument to the poc ket cjiiic kly 
had its c'ffect, and lic cTices were applic’d for in such numbers 
that, ill royalties ior the use; of his process, Be.ssemer rcM'eivc*d 
a sum in all considerably exceeding a million sterling. 

Of course, patents of .such obvious value did not escape 
criticism, and invalidity was freedy urged against them cm 
various grounds. But Bessemer was fortunate* enough t(» 
maintain them intact wdtliout litigation, though he found 
it advisable to buy up thc; rights of one patentee, wdiile in another 
case he was freed from anxiety by the patent being allowed to 
lapse in 1859 through non-payment of fees. At the outset he 
had found great difficulty in making steel by his process— in his 
first licences to the trade; iron alone xvas mentioned. Experi- 
ments he made with South Wales iron were failures liecause the 
product was devoid of malleability ; Mr Goransson, a Swedish 
ironmaster, using the purer cduircoal pig iron of that country^, 
W’as the first to make good steel by the proc:ess, and even he was 
successful only after many att(-*mpts. His results promjjted 
Bessemer to tiy the purer iron obtained from (dmbcrland 
haematite, but even with this he did not meet wdth much siicce.ss, 
until Robert Mushet showed that the addition ol a ccTtain 
quantity of spiegelei.?cn had the effect of removing the dilTiculties. 
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Whether or not Mushet’s patents could have been sustained, 
the value of his procedure was shown by its general aduplum 
in conjunction with the Bessemer method of conversion. At the 
same time it is only fair to say that whatever may have been the 
conveniences of Mushet s plan, it was not absolutely essential ; 
this Bessemer proved in 1865^ by exhibiting a series c;f samples 
of steel made by his own process* alone. 'I’he pecuniary rewards 
of Bessemer's great invention came to him with comparative 
quickness ; hut it was not till 1S79 that the Royal Society 
admitted him as a fellow and the government hcjnoureil him 
with a knighthood. Bcsscmcc died at Henmiirk Hill, l.oiulon, 
on the 15th of March i8t)8. 

Among Bes.semcr’s numerous other inventions, not one of 
which attained a tithe of the success or import auc e of thc steel 
process, were movable dies for embossed stamps, a gold paint, 
sugar machinc‘rv . and a ship w’hieh was to save; her pa.s.sengers 
from the miseries of mal lie mer. 'I'his last had hc*r saloon 
mounted in such a wav as to be free to swing relatisi'ly to the 
boat hiTself. and the iciea was that this saloon should always he 
maintaincxl steady and level, no matter how rough the sea. 
For this purpose hydraulic mechanism of Bessemer’s design w’as 
arranged under the control of an attendant, whose duly it was 
to kcc'p watch on a spirit-lc*\ el, and eountcTael by proper manipu * 
laiioii of the apparatus any dc'vialion from the horizontal lliat 
might manifest itself on the Hour ot the .saloon owing to thc 
rolling of the* vessel. A boat, tailed the “ Bes.scmer,*’ was built 
on this plan in 1875 and ]hiI on the cross-t.'haimel service to 
( alais, but thc; mechanism of the swinging saloon was not found 
effective in jiracticc* and was ultimately removed. 

An A uUthiography was |>u])ljshc(l in 1005. 

BESSEMER, a town of Jc’flfersoii coiinlv, Alabama, IJ.S.A., 
about 12 m. S.W. of Birmingliam, a little* of the (•<*ntre of 
the slate'. J\)[). (i8c>o) 4544 ; (1900) 653K, of whom 3695 were 
ot ntyp’o de.scvnl. 'Ihe town is serxccl by the Alabama (ln*at 
Southern (Qiit'tm (Vescenl route*), the* Louisville* iV Nash- 
ville. the Kansas ( ity, Memphis iV Uirmingliam (St Louis 
N’ San J’Vancisco system), the birmingham SouihcTn, and llu; 
Atlanta, Birmingham Atlantic railways. Bes.semer is 
situated in the midst of the iron ore and linu;stone district of 
Alabama, in thc; soulli part of |(mc*s' Vallcx (about 3 m. wide): 
to the c ast is the Red Ore* mountain range, ric h in led heniallle; 
t<» the north- wc‘st arc* the Warrior c ()allit*ld.s ; to t!ie soutli-vvc*sl, 
.soulli and .south- c*ast are immense fossiliferous iron on; seams 
and thc* Cahaha I'oalfields ; in the immediate vicinilv of thc; city 
an* limc-.slonc cjiiarric*s, and about iS in. nortli-c*ast an* the lime- 
stone* kilns of (late ('ity. Mining, iron smelting and the mami- 
lacturc* of iron and coke are thechiei industries of Be.ssemer : 
tiuc k farming is also an impurlant indiislrv. In nioo Jk-sserner 
was the eighth city of the stale in population, second in amount 
of capital inve-sted in manufac turing, and fourth in the value* 
of its manufactured jiioducl for tie* vc;ar. Bessemer was laid 
out in 1887, and was incorporatc'd in 1S89. 

BESSIERES, JEAN BAPTISTE, duke ol Jstria (1768 1S13). 
kVench marshal, was born near Gabors in 17^8. He .served for 
a .short lime in the “ (’onslilulional (luard ” of Louis X\’L 
and as a non-commissioned ofric er took part in the war against 
Spain. In the Army of the l^aslern IVrencc*.^ and in the Army 
of the Mosc*llc he repc*atedly distinguished IuiumH for valour, 
and in i7t/), as captain, he served in Bonaparte’s Italian cam- 
paign. .At Roveredo his conduc t brought liirn to his c hic'f’s 
noticrc*, and after Rivoli he* was sent to France to dc*liver the 
cajitiircd colours to the l>irc*c tory. llasUning back to the front, 
he acx’ompanied Napoleon in the invasion of Stvria in c-ommand 
of the “ Guides, " wdio formed the nuc leus of the later ( onsular 
and Imperial (hiard. As chej de brigade he nc*xt serv ed in llu; 
Egyptian expedition, and w'on fiirthc;r distinc tion at Acre and 
Aboukir. Returning to lairoju* with Napoleon, he wsis pre.sent 
at Maremgo (1800) as seeond-in-ronmiand of the ( onsular Guard, 
and led a brilliant and siu’ccssful cavalry charge; at the clcjse of 
the day, though its effect on the battle was not as dc;ci.sivt* as 
Napoleon pretendc*d. Promoted general of division in 1802 
uncj marshal of France in 1804, he made the most famous 
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campaigns of the Grande Armee as colonel-general of the Guard 
Cavalry (1805, 1806, 1807). In 1805 he had received the (vrand 
Eagle of the j^gion of Honour, and in 1809 was created duke of 
Istria. With the outbreak of the Peninsular War, Marshal 
Bessi^rcs had his first opjKjrtunity of an independent command, 
and his crushing victory over the Sj)aniards at Medina del Rio 
Siico (1808) justified Napoleon’s choice. When disaster in other 
parts of the theatre of war called Napoleon himself to the Penin- 
sula, Bessi^res continued to give the emperor the very greatest 
assistance in his campaign. In 1809 he was again with the 
Grande Armee in the Danube valley. At ICssling his repeated 
and desperate charges checked the Austrians in the full tide of 
their success. At Wagram he had a horse killed under him. 
Replacing Hernadotte in the command of the Army of the North, 
a little later in the same year, the newly-created duke of Istria 
successfully opposed the British Walchercn expedition, and in 
181T he was back again, in a still more important command, 
in Spain. As Massena’s s<‘(:ond-in -command he was present 
at the battle of Puentes d’Onoro, but Napoleon never detached 
him for very long, and in 1812 he commanded the Guard (Cavalry 
at Borodino and in the retreat from Moscow. Wherever engaged 
he won further distinction, and at the beginning of the 1813 
campaign he was appointed to the command of the whole of 
Napoleon's cavalry. Three days after the opening of the cam- 
paign, while reconnoitring the defile of Poser na-Rippach, 
Bessit^res was killed by a musket-ball. Napoleon, wlio deeply 
felt the loss of onii of his truest friends and ablest commanders, 
protected his children, and his eldest son was made a member 
of the Ghainher of Peers by Louis XV'lll. As a commander, 
es|)e<’iiillv of cav'ulrv, Bcssiihres left a reputation excelled by 
verv few of Napoleon’s marshals, and his dauntless courage 
and cool judgment made him a sale Icailcr in independent com- 
mand. He was personally lieloved to an extraordinary extent 
amongst his soldiers, and (unlike most of the Prench generals 
of the time*) amongst l)is opponents. It is said that masses v;ere 
perfurmed tor his soul hy the priests of insurgent Spain, and the 
king of Saxony raised a monutnent to his memory. 

His younger brother, Bkrtkand, Baron BicssHcrks (1773- 
1S55), was a distinguisind divisional leader under Napoleon. 
Afli'r serxing with a good record in Italv, in Egypt and at 
Hohcnlindcu, he had a command in the Gnvuie Armee^ and in 
1808 was sent to Spain. He commanded a division in (ai a Ionia 
and ])l:ivetl a notable part at tile action of Molins de Key near 
Ban'clona. Disagreements with his superior, Clencral Duhesme, 
led to his resignation, hiil he snl)se(]ueutly serve<l with Napoleon 
in all the later campaigns ot the empire. I’lai'cd on the 
retired list by the Bourbons, his last public act was his defence 
ol the unlortunate Ney. The rest of his long life was spent in 
retinanent. 

BESSUS, satrap of Bactria and Sogdiana under Darius JII. 
In tlie battle ol (jaugameht (ist ol October 3,^1) he commanded 
tlie troofis of hi.^ satrapy. When Alexander pursued the J’ersian 
king on his lUght to the Past (summer 330), Bessus with some 
ol the other conspirators deposed Darius and shortly afterwards 
killed him. He then tried to organize a national resistance 
against the Matedonian concjiiemr in the eastern jirovinces, 
proclainu'd liiinself king and adopted the name Artuxerxes. 
But h(‘ was taken prisoner by treachery in tlie summer of 329. 
Alexander sent him to lu batann, where was condemned to 
death. Betore his (*.xceution his nos(‘ and ears were cut off, 
accordii^ to t\\p Persian custom ; we learn from the Bchistun 
inscription that Darius 1 , punished the usurpHTs in the same way. 

BEST, WILLIAM THOMAS (1826- 1S97), English organist, the 
son of a solicitor, xvas born at Carlisle on the 13th of August 
i 82(). Having decidiul upon a musical (\iroer, he received his 
first instruction from the cathedral organist, lie applied himself 
especially to Bach's music, and btx:anie a player of great skill. 
His successive appointments were to Pembroke chapel, Liver- 
pool, 1840 ; to a church for the blind, 1847, and the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, 1848. Eor a short time (1854- 1855) 
was in London at the Panopticon in Leicester Square, the church 
of St Martin-in-the-Fields, and Lincoln’s Inn chapel. In 1855 


he returned to Liverpool as organist of St Geoi^e’s Hall, where 
his performances rapidly became famous throughout England. 
Ill-health compelled him at last to retire in 1894. He was 
engaged as solo organist at all the Handel festivals at the Crystal 
Palace, and also as organist at the Albert Hall, where he in- 
augurated the great organ in 1871. He had been in the receipt 
of a civil list pension of jfioo a year since 1880, and in 1890 went 
to Australia to give organ recitals in the town hall of Sydney. 
Best died at Liverpool on the loth of May 1897. 

His command over all the resources of his own instrument 
was masterly ; his series of Saturday recitals at St George's Hall, 
carried on for many years, included the whole field of organ 
music, and of music that could be arranged for the organ, 
ancient and modem ; and his performances of Bach’s organ 
works were particularly fine. His own compositions for the 
organ, chiefly comprised in the publication entitled Organ 
Pieces for Church Use, have a strong and marked individuality. 
Best, unlike many soloists, was an all-round musician, and fully 
acquainted with every branch of the art. His bust, by Conrad 
Dressier, has been placed on the platform in front of the Liver- 
pool organ, as a memorial of his long series of performances there. 

BESTIA, the name of a family in ancient Rome, of which the 
following were the most distinguished. 

1. Lurius CALPURNIU.S Bestia, Roman tribune of the 
people in 121 n.('., consul in iii. Having been appointed 
to the command of the operations against Jiigurtha, he at 
first carried on the campaign energetically, but soon, having 
been heavily bribed, coneliided a cli.sgracefiil peace. On his 
return to Rome he was brought to trial for his conduct and con- 
<lemnecl, in spite of the efforts of Marcus Scaurus who, though 
formerly his legate and equally guilty, was one of the jndge.s. 
He is probably identical with the Bestia who encouraged ibt* 
Italians in their revolt, and went into exile (90) to avoid punish- 
ment under the law of (). Yariiis, whereby those who had secretly 
or openly aided the Italian allies against Roitk* W(‘re to he brought 
to trial (Appian, JirJJ. Civ, i. 37 ; Val. Max. viii. f>. 4). Both 
(!icero and Sallust express a high opinion of Bestia’s abilities, hut 
his love of money demoralized him. He is mentioned in a 
('arihaginian ins(Tiption as one of a hoard of three, perhaf)s an 
{tgricnltural commission. 

Ser S.'illnst, fuf^ntfha ; ('iiero, xxxiv. 12R ; for Ihi* geiu*ial 

historv. A. H. ). (Irc'vnidf'e. ///?/. of vol. i. (1004), pp. ^40 toll. 

2. l.unws (’ai.tmtrntus Bkstia, one of the ('atilinarian con- 
spirators, possibly a grandson of the above. He was tribune 
elect in 63, and it had been arranged that, after entering upon his 
office, he should publicly accuse (’iccro of responsibility for the 
impeMiding war. 'I'his was to be the signal for the outbreak ot 
revolution. 'I'he conspiracy, however, was put down and Bestia 
had to c<mt(*nt himself with delivering a violent attack upon the 
consul on the expiration of his office. This Bestia is probably not 
the JAJciiis ('alpurnius Bestia, aedile, and a candidate for the 
praetorship in 57. He was accused ot bribery <Uiring his candi- 
dature, and, in spite of ('icero's defence, was condemned. In 43 
he attached himself to the f)arty of Antony, apparently in the 
hope of obtaining the consulship. 

Sallust, Catiline, xvii. ^ ; A]>pian, Hell, ('tv. ii. Ciccro. 
Ad Q. >#■. ii. O. 

BESTUZHEV- RYUM1N» ALEXIUS PETROVICH, Count 
(1603-1768), grand chancellor of Russia, the second son of Count 
IVter Bestuzhev, the early fiavourite of the empress Anne, was 
born at Moscow' on the 1st of June 1693. Educated abroad, with 
his elder brother Mikhail, at Cof^icnhagen and Berlin, he especially 
<listinguished himself in languages and the applied sciences. 
Peter the Great, in 1712, attached him to Prince Kurakin at the 
Utrecht Congress that he might learn diplomacy, and for the 
same reason fierinittetl him in 1713 to enter the .service of the 
elector of Hanover. George 1 . took him to London in 1714, and 
sent him to St IV'tershurg as his accredited minister with a 
notification of his accession. Bestuzhev then returned to 
England, w'here he remained four years. It was the necessary 
apprenticeship to his brilliant diplomatic ('areer. His passion for 
intrigue is curiously illustrated by his letter to the tsarevich 
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Alexius at Vienna, assuring his “ future sovereign ” of his 
devotion, and representing his sojourn in England as a deliberate 
seclusion of a zealous but powerless well-wisher. This extra- 
ordinary indiscretion might well have cost him his life, but the 
tsarevich fortunately destroyed the letter.^ On his return to 
Russia he served for two years without any siilary as chief 
gentleman of the Bedchamber at the court of Anne of Courland, 
and in 1721 succeeded Vasily Dolgoruki as Russian minister at 
Copenhagen. Copenhagen was then a whirlpool of diplomatic 
intrigue, for George I. was endeavouring to arm the northern 
powers against Peter the Great, and this it was Bestuzhev's 
mission to counteract. On the occasion of the peace of Nystad, 
which terminated the 21 years' war between Russia and Sweden, 
Bestuzhev designed and struck a commemorative medal with a 
panegyrical Latin inscription, which so delighted Peter (then at 
Derbent) that he sent a letter of thanks written with his own 
hand and his portrait set in brilliants. It was at this time too 
that the many-sided Alexius invented his famous “ drops,” or 
iinciura ioniconervina Bestuscheffi, the recipe of which was stolen 
by the French brigadier Lamotte, who made his fortune by 
introducing it at the French court, where it was known as 
Elixir d'Or. 

'I'he sudden death of Peter the Great seriously injured Bestu- 
zhev’s prospects. For more than ten years he remained at C open 
hagen, looking vainly towards Russia as a sort of promised land 
from which he was excluded by enemies or rivals, lie rendered 
some important services, however, to the empress Anne, for 
which he w^as decorated and made a privy councillor. He also 
won the favour of Bin'ii, and on the tragic fall of Artemy Volu- 
insky in 1730 w'as sumnmned home to take his place in the 
council. He as.sisted Hircn to obtain the regency in the la.st days 
of the empress .\nne, but when his potron fell three weeks later, 
his own position bec'ame extremely pretarious. His chance 
came when the emprc.ss ]\lizal)eth, immediately after her acces- 
sion, summoned him back to court, and appointed him vice- 
chancellor. For the next twenty years, during a period of 
exceptional dithculty, he practically controlled tht? foreign 
policy of Russia. Bestuzhev rightly recognized that, at this 
time, h ranee was the natural en(*my of Russia. 1 'he interests ot 
the two states in Turkey, Poland and Sweden were diametrically 
oppo.sed, and Russia could never hope to be safe from the 
intrigues of France in these three borderlands. All the enemies of | 
t'rance were thus nt;cc.ssarily the friends of Russia, and her | 
friends Russia’s enemies. Consequently (ireat Britain, and still i 
more Austria, w'ere Russia’s natural allies, while the aggressive j 
and energetic king of Prussia was a danger to he guarded against. | 
It was, therefore, the policy of Bestuzhev to bring about a quad- , 
ruple alliance between Russia, Austria, (ireat Britain and Saxony, j 
to counterpoi.se the Franco-Prussian league. But he was on j 
dangerous ground. The empress herself was averse from an j 
alliance with Great Britain and Austria, whose representatives 
hafl striven to prevent her accession ; and many of her personal 
friends, in the pay of France and Prussia, took part in innumer- 
able conspiracies to overthrow Bestuzhev. Nevertheless, step by I 
step, Bestuzhev, aided by his elder brother Mikhail, carried out ! 
his policy. On the nth of December 1742, a defensive alliance 
was concluded between Great Britain and Russia. Bestuzhev 
had previously rejected with scorn the proposals of the French 
government to mediate between Russia an{l Sweden on the basis 
of a territorial surrender on the part of the former ; and he 
conducted the war so vigorously that by the end of 1742 Sweden 
lay at the mercy of the empress. At the peace congress of Alx) 
(January- August 1743) he insisted that the whole of Finland 
should be ceded to Russia, by way of completing the testament of 
Peter the Great. But the French party contrived to get better 
terms for Sweden, by artfully appealing to the empress’s fondness 
for the house of Holstein. The Swedes, at the desire of Elizabeth, 
accepted Adolphus Frederick, duke of Holstein, as their future 
king, and, in return, received back Finland, with the exception of 
a small strip of land up to the river Kymmene. Nor could 

* A copy of the letter was taken by way of precaution, lM*forchancl, 
by the Austrian ministers, and this copy is still in the Vienna archives. 


Bestuzhev prevent the signing of a Russo-Prussian defensive 
alliance (March 1743) ; but he deprived it of all political signifi- 
cance by excluding from it the proposed guarantee of Frederick's 
Silesian conquests. Moreover, through Bestuzhev's efforts, the 
credit of the Prussian king (whom he rightly regarded as more 
dangerous than France) at the Russian court fell steadily, and 
the vice-chancellor prepared the way for an alliance with Austria 
by acceding to the treaty of Breslau (ist of November 1743). 
A bogus conspiracy, however, got up by the Holstein faction, 
aided by France and Prussia, who persuaded Eliz.iheth that the 
Austrian ambassador was intriguing to replace han VI. on the 
throne, alienated the empress from Austria fur a time; and 
Bestuzhev's ruin was regarded as certain when, in 1743, the 
French agent, the marquis de J,a Cli^tardie, arrived to reinforce 
his other enemies. But he found a friend in need in M. L. 
Vorontsov, the empress's confidant, who shared liis political 
views. Still his position was most delicate, especially when the 
betrothal Ixaween the grand-duke Peter and Sophia of Anhalt- 
/erbst (afterwards Catharine II.) was carried througli against his 
will, and Elizabeth of Holstein, the mother of the bride, arrived 
in the Prussian interests to spy upon him. Frederick II., 
const'ious of tlie instability of his French ally, was now eager to 
contract an offensive alliance with Russia *, and the first step to 
its realization was the overthrow of Bestuzhev, “ upon whom,” 
he wrote to his minister Axel von Mardcfeld, ” the fate of Prussia 
and my own house depends.” But Bestuzhev succeeded, nt last, 
in convincing the empress that Chetardie was an impudent 
intriguer, and on the 6th of June 1744, that diplomatist was 
ordered to quit Ru.ssia within twenty-four hours. Five weeks 
later Bestuzhev was made grand chancellor (July i.Sth). Before 
the end of the year Elizabeth of Holstein was also cxpelletl Irom 
Ru.ssia, and B(‘stu/hev was supreme. 

The atlcnlion of European diplomacy at this lime was eon- 
I central eel upon the king ol JVu.ssia, wiiose insatialile aequisitjvc- 
! ne.ss disturbed all his neigh) lours. Bestuzhev’s offer, communi- 
I cated to the British government at the end of 1745, to attack 
i Prussia it Circat Britain would guarantee siii>sidies to tlic amount 
of .some £fijOoo,ooo, was rejen ted as useless now that Austria and 
Prus.sia were coming to terms. Then he turned to Austria, and 
1 on the 22nd of May 1746, an offensive and defensive alliance 
was concluded between the two powers manifestly directeil against 
Pru.ssia. In 1747, alliances were also concluded with Denmark 
and the Porte. At tlie same time Bestuzhev resisted any 
rapproc hement with l^Vance, and severely rebuked the court of 
Saxony for its intrigues with that of Versailles. About this 
time he was hampered by the persistent opposition of the \’iee- 
elianeellor Mikhail Vorontsov, formerly his friend, now liis 
jealous rival, who w^as secretly supported by i' rederiek the Great. 
In 174H, howevcT, he got rid of him by j>roving to the ernjiress 
that Vorontsov was in the pay of Prussia. 'fhe hour of 
Bestuzhev’s triumph coincided with the peace congress of Aix- 
la-('hapellt;, which altered the* whole situation of luiropcan 
polities and introduced fresh combinations, the breaking away 
of Prussia from France and a rapprochement betwe-en ICngland 
and Prussia, with the inevitable corollary of an alliance between 
P'raiUT and the enemies of Prussia. Bestuzhev’s violent politic al 
prejudices at first prevented him from properly recognizing this 
change. Passion had always been too large an ingredient 
in his diplomacy. His Anglomania also misled him. Ili.s 
enemies, headed by his elder brother Mikliail and the vic'c- 
chanecllor Vorontsov, powerless while his diplomacy was faiiltlc ss, 
quickly took advantage of his mistakes. When, on the lOih of 
January 1756, tbc Anglci-Pru.ssian, and on the 2nd of May tlie 
Franco- Austrian alliances were concluded, Vorontsov advocated 
the accession of Russia to the latter league, wherea.s Bc'stuzhciv 
insisted on a .subsidy treaty with Great Britain. But his in- 
fluence was now on the wanti. 'Fhe totally unexpected Anglo- 
Prussian alliance had justified the arguments of his enemies that 
ICngland was irnpos.si!^ 1 e, while his hatred of France preventex! 
him from adopting the only alternative of an alliance with her. 
To prevent underground intrigues, Bestuzhev now proposed 
i the erection of a council of mini.ster.s, to settle all important 
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affairs, and at its first session (i4th'*^3oth of March) an alliance 
with Austria, France and Poland against Frederick II. was 
proposed, thimgh Bestuzhev opposed any composition with 
France. He endeavoured to support his failing credit by a 
secret alliance with the grand - duchess Catherine, whom he 
proposed to raise to the throne instead of her Holstein hus- 
band, Peter, from whom Bestuzhev expected nothing good either 
for himself or for Russia. The negotiations were conducted 
through the Pole Stanislaus Poniatowski. The accession of 
Russia to the anti-Prussian coalition (1756) was made over his 
head, and the cowardice and incapacity <jf Bestuzhev’s friend, 
the Russian commander-in-chief, Stephen Apraksin, after the 
battle of Gross- Jagersdorf (1757), was made the pretext for 
overthrowing the chancellor. His unwillingness to agree to 
the coalition was magnified into a determination to defeat it, 
though it is quite obvious that he could only gain by the humilia- 
tion of Frederick, and nothing was ever proved iigainst him. 
Nevertheless he was deprived of the chancellorship and banished 
to his estate at Goretovo (April 1759), where he remained till 
the accession of Catharine II., who recalled him to court and 
created him a field marshal. But he took no leading part in 
affairs, and died on the 21st of April 1768, the last of his race. 

See The Shornik of tho Russian liisiortcal Society, vols. i. 3, 5, 7, 
12, 22, 2O, 00, 71), So, 81, 85-80, 01 <j2, 96, 00, lot), 103 (St J*clersbiirj», 
1870, &c.) ; Polilisohv Corn‘spou(ie%iz T'ricdrifhs dcs Crossen, vols. 
j'2i (Berlin, i87<» *004); R. Nislict Bain, The Daughter of Peter the 
Great (lA)n(ion, i 8 <)< 0 . (R. N. B.) 

BESTUZHEV-RYUMIN, MIKHAIL PETROVICH, Count 
(1688-1760), Russian diplomatist, elder brother of the foregoing, 
was educated at Berlin, and was sent by Peter the Great to 
represent Russia at (openhagen in 1705. In 1720 he was 
appointed resident at. London at a time when the ICnglish court 
was greatly inflamed against Peter, who was regarded as a 
dangerous rival in the Baltic ; and Bestuzhev was summarily 
dismissed for protesting against the lately-formed Anglo-Swedish 
alliance. On the conclusion of the peace of Nystad in 1721 he 
was sent as tunbassudor to the (’ourt of Stockliolni. His first 
ollicial act was the signing of a defensive alliance between 
Russia and Sweden for twelve years, in 1724. He was siu’cess- 
ively transferred to Warsaw (1726) and to Perlin (1730), hut 
returned to Stockholm in 1732. How far Bestuzhev was con- 
cerned in the murder (June 28th, 1739) of the Swedish diplomatic 
agent Sim lair in Silesia on his jonrney home from Constantinople, 
it is diffic'ult to say. It is certain that Pestirdiev sent informa- 
tion to his court of Sinclair’.s mission, which was supposed to 
be hostile to Russia, and even supplied the portrait of the envoy 
for recognition. 'I'he Swedish authorities are imanimous in 
describing Bestuzhev as the arch-plotter in this miserable affair ; 
yet, while the active agents were banished to Siberia, Bestuzhe> 
was not even censured. The Sinclair murder led ultimately 
to the Swcdish-Riissian War of 1741, when Bestuzhev was 
transferred first to Hamburg and subse<|uently to Hanover, 
where he endeavoured to conclude an alliance between (Jreat 
Britain and Russia. On his return to Russia in 1743, he was 
made grand marshal, and married Anna, the wi<lnw ol Paul 
Vagnzbinsky, Peter the (Treat’s famous pupil, A few months 
later his wife was implicate«l in a lx>giis conspiracy got up by the 
French ambassador, the mar(|Liis do La (’hetardie, to ruin the 
IVtuzhevs (see BKsrtrznKV - Rvt'MiN, Ai.kxtits), and after 
a public whipping, had her tongue cut out and was banished to 
Silieria. Thither Bestuzhev had not the manhood to follow her, 
but went abroad, and subsequently resumed bis di|>lomatic 
curecT. His last and most brilliant mission w^is to Versailles, 
.shortly after the conclusion of the coalition against I'rcderick 
the Great, when* he cut a great figure. He died at Paris on the 
26th of February r76o. 

Sve Robert Nistn-t Bain. The Dftuiihter of Peter the Great (Lonflon, 
rStig) ; Mikhail Seri»vu‘vich. History of Pussia (Riis.y v<*ls. xv.-xxii. 
(jiul ctl.. .St Petersburg, 18*^7). (R. N. B.) 

BET and BETTING (prol>ably from O. Fr, abeier, to instigate, 
Fng. “abet.** with money). To bet ” is to stake money 
or .something valuable on some future contingency. Betting 
in some form or other has been in vogue from the earliest days, 


commencing in the East with royal and noble gamblers, and 
gradually extending itself westwards and throughout all classes. 
In all countries where the English tongue is spoken betting is 
now largely indulged in ; and in the United Kingdom it spread 
to such an extant amongst all grades of sortiety, during the J9th 
century, that the interference of the legislature was necessary 
(see Gaming and Wagering). Bets can, of course, be made on 
any subject, and are a common method of hacking one’s opinion 
or skill, whether at games of cards or in any other connexion ; 
but the commonest form of Ix^tting is associated with the turf. 

I In the early days of horse-racing persons who wished to bet 
often failed to gratify their inclination becau.se of the difllculty 
of finding any one ready to wager. To obviate this difficulty 
the professional bookmaker arose. It was perceived that if a 
man luifl money against a number of horses, conducting his 
business on discreet principles, he would in all probability receive 
enough to pay the bettor who was successful and to leave a sur- 
plus for himself ; for the “ ]x)okmaker," as the professional 
l)etting man came to l)e called, had enormous advantages in his 
favour. He was presumably shrewd and wary, whereas many 
of those with whom he dealt were precisely the opposite, and 
benefit arose to him from the mistakes and miscalculations of 
owners and trainers of horses, and from the innumerable acci- 
dents which occur to prevent anticipated success ; moreover, 
if he carried out the theory of his ailling lie would so arrange his 
book, by what is called “ betting to figures,” that the money he 
re(!cived would be more than he could possibly be called upon to 
pay. In pr.ictice, t)f courst*, this oilen does not hupj^en, liecause 
“ hackers ” will sometimes supj)ort two or three horses in a race 
only, and the success of one may result in loss to the bookmaker ; 
but in th<* long run it luis been almost invariably found that the 
bookmaker grows rich and that the bac ker of liorses loses money. 
It is the bookmaker who regulates the odds, and this he does, 
.sometimes by anticiixiting, sometimes by noting, the desire of 
backers to support certain animals. Such things as sUible secrets 
can sc.arc(*ly be said to exist at the prc'sent lime ; the iKiokmakcr 
is usually as well able as any one else to estimate the chances of 
the various horses engiiged in rac'es. Notwithstanding that the 
refiorts of a trial gallop are of comj>aratively little value to any 
excef)t the few persons who know what weights the animals 
carricid when tried, the bookmaker is extraordinarily keen, and 
frecjuently successful, in his search for information ; and on this 
llie odds dcjpend. 

Betting in connc‘\ion with horsorac ing is of two kinds : 
‘‘ when w^agering does not begin until the numbers of the 

runners are lioisted on the hoard ; and “ ante-posl," whem 
wagering opens weeks or months before the event; though of 
this latter there is far less than was formerly the c'ase, doul)tless 
for the iciason that before the inlroduetion of so many new and 
valuable stakes attention was generally concentrated on a 
i:omparalively small numbcT of races. Bets on the Derby, the 
Oaks and the St l.A;ger were formerly common ru^arly a year 
before the running of the rac'cs, and a few Jiandicaps, such as 
the ( liestcr Cup, used to oci upy attention months hefoiehand ; 
the weights, of course, being published at a much longer interval 
prior to contest than is at pre.sent the rule. As regards ante- 
post belting, Ixiokmakers Imve their own ideas as to the n:lative 
prosptTts of the horses entered. A jx*rson who wishes to bark a 
liorse asks the price, and accepts or dec lines, as the case may be. 
If the bet is laid it will probably be quoted in the newspapers, 
and other persons who propose to wager on the rat e are so likely 
to follow suit that it is .shrewdly suspected that in not a few cases 
lx?ts are quoted which never liave been laid, in order to induce 
tlte lackers to speculate. According to the public demand for 
a horse the price shortens. If (liere is little or no demand the 
odds increase, the market Inking almost entirely regulated by the 
money ; so tliat if a great many people bet on a certain animal 
the odds liec uine shorter and shorter, till in many eases instead 
of laying odds against a horse, the bookmaker comes to take 
odds, that is, to agree to pay a smaller sum than he would receiv'c 
from the backer if the animal lost. Post betting is conducted 
on ver>’ much the same principles. When the numbers are 
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hoisted bookmakers proclaim their readiness to lay or take 
certain odds, which vary acjcording to the demand for the differ- 
ent animals. Backers are influenced by many considerations : 
by gossip, by the opinions of writers on raring, and in many 
cases, unfortunately, by the advice of “ tipsiers,'* who by 
advertisements and circulars profess their ability to indicate 
winners, a pretence which is obviously absurd, as if these men 
possessed the knowledge they claim, they would assuredly keep 
it to themselves and utilize it for their own private purposes. 

The specious promises of su(ii men do infinite mischief, as 
they so often appeal with success to the folly and gullibility 
of the ignorant, and in recent years the exttmt to which betting 
has grown has resulted in attempts to check it by organized 
means. A society for the purpose was formed in England called 
the Anti-Gambling League. A bookmaker named Dunn was 
summoned in 1897 for betting in Tatlcnsall’s enclosure, wliich it 
was contended contravened the Betting House Act of 1853. 
This act had been aimed against what were known as “ list 
houses,’’ establishments then kept by bookmakers lor betting pur- 
poses, and associated with many disgraceful scandals. In the 
preamble to his bill I.ord Gockbiirn began by remarking that 
“ Whereas a n(*w form ol betting has of late sprung up,” and the 
Anti-Chimbling League sought to argue that this included a form 
of betting which had not sprung up of late but had on the con- 
trary been carried on without inU'rfcrencti fc*r many generations. 
The divisional court of the queen's bench (Hawkr w, Dunn, 13 
281) held that such betting was an infringement of the 
act, and that the enclosure was a “ place " within the meaning 
of the act, and liad been used by the respondent for the 
purpose of betting with persons resorting thereto, and that 
he was liable to be convicted. The case was remitted to 
the justices, who convicted th(i defendant. A somewhat similar 
( ase was decided on the same day (APhiuny v. Uddreih, j8c> 7, 
13 T.I-.R. 285), in which it was held that a prof(‘ssional book- 
maker who w(!nt to a place known as the pit heap " at J arrow, 
to which the public had ac<'ess at all times, and made loots with 
persons assembled thiu'c, was projavrly convicted, and that the 
“ pit heap ” itsell and the place where ho sttuxl were “ places ” 
withiji the meaning of the act. It was afterwards held by the 
court of appeal (hncrll v. Kempton Dark Kanroiirse Co., Ltd., 
1897, 2 Q. IL 2.^2), in an adion brought to restrain a racecourse 
company from opening or keeping ati enclosure on a racecourse 
by allow'ing it to be used by bookmakers, that the w'ords “ other 
place ” must be ('onstrued as meaning a defined place, that the 
user of such a place implied .some exclusive right in the 
user against otliers, and that the nicecoursc owners had not 
been guilty of permitting the enclosure to be used in the maimer 
prohibited by the act of 1853. 'I'hc decision in Hmvkr v. Dntin 
was disapproved of ; and the House of J.ords afterwards affirmed 
the decision of tlie court (»f apjieal. 

TJie Street Betting Act 1900 enacted that any person frequent- 
ing or kjitering in stn-ets or public places tor the purpose of book- 
making, or betting, or wagering, .should be liable on summary 
conviction, in the ca.se of a first offence, to a fine not exi'ceding 
ten pounds, in the case of a second offence, to a fine, not exceeding 
twenty pounds, and in the case of a third or subscfjucnt offence, 
or in any case where he is pn>\'ed to have commuted the offence 
of having a betting transact if )n with a perscai under the age of 
sixteen years, to a fine, on conviction on indii'trnent, not ex- 
ceeding fiity pounds or to imprisonment with or without hanl 
labour for a term not exceeding six months. On summary 
conviction the fine is a sum not exceeding thirty pounds or 
imprisonment wdlh or without hard labour for a term not ex 
ceeding three months. A wide definition is given to the words 
“ street ” and “ public place,” and racecourses are expressly 
exempted from the operation of the act. 

On all French racecourses (since 1866), as on others nearly 
everywhere else on the continent, and likewise in the British 
colonies, a s\’stcm of betting knowm as the Fari-Mutucl or 
Totalizator, is carried on. Rows of offices are established 
behind or near the stand.s, on each of which li.sts arc exhibited 
containing the numbers of the horses that arc to run in the 


coming race. At some of these the minimum wager is fl\'e 
francs, at others ten. twenty , fifty, one hundred, five hundred and 
in some cases a thousand, 'i'hc person who proposes to bet 
goes to the clerk at one of these offices, mentions tlie uuml.x*r, 
as indicated on the card, of the horse hv wisiwxs to back, and states 
whether he de.sires to bet on it to win or lor a plai-e only. He 
rec.cives a voucher for his money. After the rare the whole 
amount collected at the various ofliees is pul together and divided 
after a percentage has lx*cn deducted for the atlminist ration 
and for the poor. As soon as this has been done, the money 
is divided and the prices to he paid to winners are exhibited 
on boards. These prices are calculated on a unit ol ten Irancs. 
Thus, for instance, if the winner is notified as bringing in twenty- 
five francs, the meaning is that the backer receives his original 
stake of ten and fifteen in addition, the money being paid 
iminudiatoly by another clerk attached to tht* office at which 
the bet was made. 'Ihe great Freni'h municipalities derivx 
con.siderablc revenue in relief ol rates frf)m the Paris- Muinels. 
In Japan tliis system was niudc illegal in 1908. 

BETAINE (OxYNKURtNK, Lycink), G.H^.NO.j, a substance 
discovered in the sugar beet ( Peta vulgaris) in 1869 by C. Sclieibler 
{her.. 1869, 2, p. 292). It is also found in cotton .seed, in the vetch 
and in wheai sprouts (L. Schulz and S. Frankfurt, Per., i8<)3, 
26, p. 2151). It may be synthetically prepared by oxidizing 
choline witli chromic acid (O. Idebreich, Her., 1869, 2. i ^), 
(CH,),N(OH) . CH, • -> GH ...NO., + 11,0 ; by healing 

trimcthylamin(‘ with monocldoracetic acid (Liebn*icli), 
(GH.,).,N + (:n./:i.n)()H - (('lL,),N((:i).('n,.('()()H (belamc 
Jiydrochloride) ; and by heating amino-acotic acid (glycocoll) 
wdth methyl iodide in llie prese'nce of an alkali (P. Griess, Her., 
1875,84). I. p6). ll crystallizes from alcohol in large deliqnes(‘ent 
crystals : and is readily .soluble in water, but insoluble in ether. 
Jl is a weak base. .As is shown by th(* various syntlie.ses of the 
ba.se, it is the n)ethyl hydroxide^ of dimethyl glycocoll. 'I'his 
free base readily loses water on lieating anri gives an internal 

anljydridc of constitution It w^hii.h is the 

type of th»‘ so-called “ betaines.” 'I’he.se organic betaines 
are intenial anbydnd<‘s of carhoxvlic acids, w'liich contain an 
ammonium hydroxide group in the u-position. A. Hantzsch 
{Her.. i88fi, 19, p. 31) pri*pared the betaines of nicotinic, fiicolinic 
and collidine carboxylic acirls from the poUis.sium salts of the 
acids, by t^'^alment with methyl iodirle, followed by moist silver 
oxide. The reaction may be shown as follows : — 



The methyl betaine of nicolmic acid is identical with the 
alkaloul trn^oncLhne, wliich was discovered in 1885 hy E. Jahns 
in the .seeds of Trii^ouello jamntn-f^raet nm{Hrr.. 1885, 18, p. 2518). 
it has also been obtained from nicotine by A. Jfictet by oxidizing 
the methyl hydroxide of nicotine witli pcAassium permanganate 
{Her.. 1897, p. - 21 ^ 7 )- 

Subst.'iMCfs riosriy u J.'Urd to Lftainr ,'in- (holme, iieiirme 
and niMscMrine. ('Iioline (hilmeiirme, .'■'iru nlnie), (fir. f’dc), 

or tost isolated l.y A, 

Stnskei in 18O2 p 353. i-jS. ]>. 7<)). is lound m the 

hil(’, in lirniii siihstmirc, and in yolk cl rgi; in the lorrii of lecilliin, 
;i tonqdex estei ol jilyterin with pho' fihoric acid and th(' latly 
.ickK. Jt IS also found in ( oml>in;ition vith sniajnc acu! in sinaj)in, 
the j.;hic(>sidc obtained Iron) whit*- nnisl.'od. and can be ofitaiiieiJ from 
this ghuo ide by hvdrolvsis with baiyta water, 

h • 1 <-nlh,On. 

Sina])in. rholin Sin.ipic acid. 

It can lie synllielirallv prepared by the action of tTirnelhi lainine 
on an aqueous solution ol ethvlene oxide (A. Wuriz, /htn. Sttppl,, 
1808. 0. jl. 201.) It tonus delj<iiie.st.ent crystals ol .slroiiMly alkaline 
reaetioii, and absi^rbs (arl»oii dioxulr from the an. Jt is n<d poisoii- 
oii.s. By contnua’d boiling of its arpieoiis solid ion, it is resolved 
into glycol and lrinu*tl)vlanjine. 

.Neurine. triniethyl vinyl itinmoniiini hydrovid*' ((ir. vtvfiou, 
nerve), (013)3-011 . is a product ol the putrefaction of 

albumen. It may be prepar<-d by Ibe action ol moist bilver oxide on 
ethylene dibinniide and tnmethylanuiie. 

CII4tr.rHvBr-->( rH. ribNTCll..L*OH. 
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It is a crystalline solid, very soluble in vratcr, and is strongly basic 
and very poisonous. Muscariiw*, C^HjjNOa, is an exceedingly poison- 
ous substance found in many fungi. It may bo obtained synthetic- 
ally by oxidizing choline with dilute nitric acid (O. Schmiedeberg, 
Jahtrsb., 1876, p. 804). The exact constitution has not yet been 
defjjiitoly determined. 

BETEL NUT. The name betel is applied to two different 
plants^ which in the East are very closely associated in the 
puri)oses to which they are applied. The betel nut is the fruit 
of the Areca or betel palm^ Areca Catechu, and the betel leaf is 
the produce of the Ixitel vine or pan, Chainca Betel, a plant allied 
to that which yields black pepper. The Areca palm is a native 
of the Malay l^eninsula and Islands and is extensively cultivated 
over a wide area in the East, including southern India, Ceylon, 
Siam, the Malay Archipelago and the Philippine Islands. It 
is a graceful tree with a straight, slender, unbranched stem reach- 
ing 40 or 50 ft. in height and about ft. in circumference, and 
liearing a crown of 6-9 very large spreading pinnate fronds. 
The fruit is about the size of a small hen’s egg, and witliin its 
fibrous rind is the seed or so-called nut, the albumen of which is 
very hard and has a prettily mottled grey and brown appearance. 
The chief purpose for which betel nuts are cultivated and col- 
lected is for use as a masticatory, -their use in this form being so 
widespread among Oriental nations that it is estimated that one- 
tenth of the whole human family indulge in betel chewing. 
For this use the fruits are annually gathered between the months 
of August anti November, before they are quite ripe, and deprived 
of their husks, 'fhey are prepared by boiling in water, cutting 
up into slices, and (Irying in the sun, by which treatment the 
slices assume a <lark brown or black colour. When chewed a 
small piece is wrapped up in a leal of the l)etel vine or pan, with 
a pellet of shell lime or chunam ; and in some cases a little card- 
amom, turmeric or other aromatic is added. The mastication 
causes a copious flow of saliva of a brick-red colour, which dyes 
the mouth, lips and gums. The habit blackens the teeth, but 
it is asserted by those addicted to it that it strengthens the gums, 
sweetens the breath and stimulates the digestive organs. Among 
the Orientals betel is offered on ceremonial visits in the same 
manner as wine is produced on similar occasions by Europeans. 
Betel nuts are further used as a source of catechu, which is 
procured by boiling the nuts in water. The water of the first 
Ixiiling becomes red and thick, and when this is inspissated 
after the removal of the nuts it forms a catechu of high astringency 
and dark colour called in Bombay “ Kossa.” The nuts are 
again boiled, and the inspissated juice of the second decoction 
yields a weaker catechu of a brown or reddish colour. Betel 
nuts have l)ecn used by turners for ornamental purposes, and 
for coal buttons on account of the beauty of their structure. .At 
one time they were supposed to be useful as a vermifuge. The 
nuts of other species of Areca are used by the poorer classes 
in the Ea.st as substitutes for the genuine betel nut. 

I*hc! alkaloid arecaidine, CylijiNOa. <K'Curs in areca or betel nuts, 
togethiT with three other alkaloids ; arecolinc, gnvacine, 

('lilLNO... and areeaine, C^lluNOj,. Arecaidine forms white crystals 
easily soluble in water, and diMieultly soluble in alcohol, ('heinieally 
it is inethyl-telrahydro-nicotinic acid. Dehydration results in the 
formation of a " betaine,” which is a tel rah yd ro- trigonelline (see 
Bi.taIni*:). Arecoline is an t»il, and the phy. biological action of the 
betel mil is alone due to this snbslanee. Chemic4illy it is the methyl 
ester of arecaidine. (iuvacine, named from “ guvaca,” an Indian 
designation of the betel palm, forms white crystals. It is a secondary 
base, but its constitution is uncertain. Areeaine is w-inethyl- 
gu\acine. 

BETHANY (iqod. cU Azariyeh), a village nearly 2 m. E.S.E. 
from Jerusalem, on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, 
2208 ft. above the sea. It is interesting as the residence of 
Lazarus and hi.s sisters, and a favourite retreat of Jesus (see 
especially John xi., which descrilxis the miracle of the resurrection 
of I^izarus at this place). Frotn the 4th century down to the 
time of the Mahommedan invasion several ecclesiastical buildings 
were erected on the spot, but of these no distinct traces remain. 
El- Azariyeh is a poor village of about thirty families, with few 
marks of antiquity ; there is no reason to believe that the houses 
of Alary and Martha and of Simon the Leper, or the sepulchre 
of l^zarus, still shown by the monks, have any claim to the 
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names they bear. Another Bethany (with the alternative 
reading Bethabara) is mentioned in John i. 28, as “ beyond 
Jordan ” ; it has not been identified. 

BETHEL (Heb. ‘‘ House of (lod ”), originally called Luz, 
an ancient city of Palestine, on the N.W. border of the tribe of 
Benjamin, 11 m. N. of Jerusalem and nearly 2900 ft. above 
sea-level. T'roni very early times it was a holy place, a circum- 
stance probably due primarily to a very extraordinary group of 
boulders and rock-outcrops north of the town. Abraham 
recognized its sanctity (Gen. xii. 8) ; Jacob, in ignorance, slept 
in the sacred enclosure and was granted a vision (“ Jacob’s 
ladder,” Gen. xxviii). For a while the ark seems to have been 
deposited here (Judg. xx. 27), and it was a place for consulting 
the oracle (Judg. xx. 18). At the secession of the northern 
kingdom under Jeroboam, Bethel became a royal residence 
and a national shrine (i Kings xii. 29-31, Amos vii. 13), for 
which its position at the junction of main roads from N. to S. 
and E. to W. well fitted it. It was taken from Jeroboam by 
Abijah, king of Judah (2 Chr. xiii. 19). It seems to have con- 
tinued to flourish down into the (’hristian era ; remains of its 
ecclesiastical buildings still exist. The present village, which 
bears the name of Beitin, occupies about three or four acres, 
and has a population of 2000. 

B£THENC0URT, jean DB {c. 1360-1422), French explorer, 
belonged to a noble family of Normandy, and hedd important 
offices at the court of (’harles VI., king of France. His spirit 
was fired by hearing of the deeds of explorers and adventurers, 
and having formed a plan to confjucT the (’anary Islands he 
raised some money by pledging his Norman estates, and sailed 
from La Rochelle on the 1st of May 1402 with two ships, com- 
manded by himself and Gadifcr dc la Salle. He was delayed 
by a mutiny off the coast of Spain, but reached the island 
of I-an/arote in July. Unable to carry out his project of con- 
quest, he left his men at the Canaries and went to seek help at 
the court of ('astile. He obtained men and provisions from 
Henry III. king of Castile, through the good offices of his uncle, 
Robert de Braquemont, who had considerable infiiienc'e with 
Henry ; he also received the title of king, and did homage to 
Henry for his future conquests. Returning to the ('anaries in 
1404 he found that Gadifcr dc la Salle had conquered l.anzarole 
and Fiicrtevcntura, and explored other islands. I.a Salle, un- 
willing to acc'ept a po.siiion of inferiority, left the C'imarie.s and 
appealed unsuccessfully for redress at the court of (astile. 
B^thcncourt was unable to complete bis \vork of conquest and 
exploration. Jn 1405 he visited Normandy, and returned with 
fre.sh colonists who occupied Hierro. In Dec'ember 1406 he left 
the islands to the government of his nephew, Maciot de Bcthen- 
court, reserving for himself the royal title and a share in any 
profits obtainetl. He returned to Normandy, where he appears 
to have spent the remainder of his days. He died in 1422, and 
wiis buried in the church of Grainville-la-Teinturi^re. Bethen- 
couri wrote a very untrustworthy account of his “ conquest of 
the Canary Islands,” Le Canarien, livr€ de la conquite et conversion 
des Canaries. This has been publislied with introduction and 
notes by G. Gravier (Rouen, 1874), and an English translation 
was edited by R. H. Major for the Hakluyt Society (London, 
1872). 

See also Canary Islands, for the controversy as to th(* relations 
bctw(.»en Bethcncoiirt and T.a Salle. 

BETHESDA {i.e. “ House of Mercy,” John v. 2), b<‘ttcr perhaps 
Bethzatha or Bethsaida, a pool or public bath in Jerusalem, 
where miraculous cures were believed to be performed. The 
following identifications have been suggested : Birkei Isrd il, 
near St Stephen’s gate ; a large cistern, near St Anne’s church ; 
the “ Twin Pools,” north of the Haram (the ancient Temple 
area) ; the Hammnm esh-Shijd^ or pool of healing, west of the 
Haram ; the Virgin’s fountain, south of the Haram ; and the 
” Pool of Siloam.” Which, if any, of these identifications is 
correct, it is impossible to say. 

BETHESDA, an urban district of Carnarvonshire, N. Wales, 
5 m. from Bangor, by a branch of the I^ndon & North-Western 
railway. Pop. (1901) 5281. It lies near the lower end of the 
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fine Nant Ffrancon (valley of the Ogwen stream). The | 
scriptural name is due, as often in Wales, to the village or 
hamlet taking its title from the Nonconformist church. Here 
are extensive slate quarries belonging to Lord Penrhyn. A 
narrow-gauge railway connects these with Port Penrhyn," at the 
mouth of the stream Cegid (hemlock, cimia ”), which admits 
the entry of vessels of 300 tons to the quay at low water. 

BETH-HORON (** the place of the hollow way ”), the name 
of two neighbouring villages, upper and lower Beth-horon, on 
the ascent from the coast plain of Palestine to the high tablelanrl 
of Benjamin, which was until the i6th century the high road 
from Jerusalem to the sea. The tw'o towns thus played a con- 
spicuous part in Lsraelitish military history (see Josh. x. 10; 

I Sam. xiii. nS; i Kings ix. 17 ; i Macc. iii. 13-24, vii. 39 ff., 
ix. 50). Josephus {BdL Jud. ii. ig) tells of the rout of a Roman 
army under Cestius Gallus in A.n. 66. The Talmud states that 
many rabbis were born in the place. It is now represented by 
Beit ' Ur-el-f oka and Beit *Ur-et-tahta. 

BETHLEHEM (Heb. “ House of Bread,” or, accortling to a 
more questionable etymology, “ of [the god| Lakhmu a small 
town in Palestine, situated on a limesLone ridge (2550 ft. above 
sea-level), 5 rn. S. of Jerusalem, 'fhe neighbourhood produces 
wheat, barley, oliws and vines in abundance. It was occujMed 
in very early times, though the references in Judges xvii., xix., 
and Ruth ‘ are of doubtful date. It was the early home of l)avul 
and of Joab (2 Sam. ii. 32). ll was fortified by Rehoboam, and 
in the neighbouring inn of ( biinham the murderers of Gedaliah 
look refuge (Jcr. xli. 17). Micali (v. 2) and other writers speak 
of it as Bethlchern-Kphrathah : perhaps Pphrathah was the 
name of the district. Almost complete oh.seiirity, however, was 
gathering round it when it became (according to Mutt. ii. aiivl 
JAikeii.)the birthplace ot Jesus, 'flie traditional .scene of the 
Nativit\,a grotto on the eastern part of the ridge, is alleged to 
have been dcseerated during the reign of Hadrian by a temple 
of Adonis. In 330 it was enclosed by a basilii^a built by the orders 
of the emjieror ('onstantinc. 'I'his basilica (S. Maria a Praesepio), 
which is still standing, was restored and added to by Justinian, 
and was later surrounded by the three convents successively 
erected by the (ireek, Katin and Armenian Phurches (.see de 
Vogue'*, Les Ellises dc la Terre Sainte), (aptured by the 
(riisaders in the nth century, Bethlehem was made an episcopal 
see ; but the bishopric soon sank to a titular dignity. Beside 
the grotto of the Nativity other traditional sites are shown within 
the eliurcli, such as the Altar of the Magi, the Tomb of luisebius, 
the cave wlicrein Jerome made liis translation of the Bible, ikr. 

'fhere are several monast(*ries and convents, and P>ritisb, 
French and German schools. 'I'he village is well Ijuilt nnci 
comparatively clean, 'The population (Sooo) has c'cmlained lew 
Moslems since the Moslem fjuarter was destroyed l)y Ibrahim 
Pasha, in revenge for the murder of one of his favourites, after 
the insurrection of 1834 The carving of ('nicifixes and other 
sacrcfi mementoes gives employment lo a large proporlifni 
of the pojnilation. In 1850 a dispute arose between hrance and 
Russia, in the name of the Latin and (heck ('hurches respective! v, 
concerning the possession of the key of the chief door ol tlx* 
basilica, aiifl concerning the right to place a ‘•’dver star, with the 
arms of France, in the grotto of the Nativity. 'Fhe i*or1<*, 
after much futile tcmjiori/ing, yielded to France. 'Fhe dis- 
appointment thus inflicted on Russia was a determining cause 
of the outbreak of the Crimean War (see Kinglake, hivasffm 
oj the Crimen, chap. iii.). [There is a tiny village of the same, 
name in Zebuhm, 7 m. N.W. of Nazareth (Josh. xv. 19). J 

Sec l>il>liography under Paij.stimk. F'or the inodetii town 
Palmer. “ Das )etzige Bethlehem,*’ in tlu? Zcttschrift ol the Deutsi he 
l^ala^tma-Verein. x\ii. p. So. (P. A. 5». M.) 

BETHLEHEM, a borough of Northampton and lA;high 
counties, Penn.sylvania, U.S.A., on the N. bank of the Txjhigh 
river, opposite South Bethlehem and 55 m. N. by W. of J^hila- 
delphia. Pop. (t8qo) 6762 ; (igoo) 7293, of whom 350 were 
foreign- born. It is served by the Central of New Jersey, the 
Lehigh & New England, the Lehigh Valley and the i’hila- 

* The country of Moab is clearly visible from around Bethlehem. 


delphia & Reading railways, and is connected by two long 
bridges with South Bethlehem. The borough lies on a ridge 
of ground commanding delightful landscape scenery extending 
north up the course of the river to the Blue Mountains 20 m^awav. 
In Church Street and its vicinity still stand several specimens 
of the 17th century style of architeeture of eastern Germany. 
The same sect that erected these buildings, the Moravians, or 
United Brethren, maintain here the Moravian College and 
Theological Seminar)-, and a well-known school for girls (the 
Moravian Seminar)-), founded as a church boarding school itt 
1749 and reorganized in 1785, for girls of all denominations. 
During the War of Independence, from J>eceml>er 1776 to 
April 1777, and from September 1777 to April 1778, the old 
Colonial Hall in this seminary (built 1748) was used as a general 
hospital of the continental arm)’. From its roof the famous 
Moravian trombones were long played on festal or funeral 
occasions, and later .summons'd the people to musical festivals. 
The Moravians have given Bethlehem a national reputation as 
a musical centre. Only a few years after the city was founded, 
Benjamin Franklin was strongly impressed with the fine niusie 
in its church, and towards the close of the i9lh century a choir 
under the direction of the organist. J. hVederiek Wolle, became 
widely known by rendering for the first lime in America Bach's 
St John Passion (in 188S). f(»llowe(l after short intervals by tlu* 
St Matfhew Passion, the ('hrisimas Oratorio, the Mass in H 
Minor, and finally by an annual Bach fi‘stival eonliniiing for 
three days, which was discontinued after Wolie’s removal lo 
the university of California in 1905. Bethlehem has olten lieen 
called the American Ikiyreulh. Among the borough’s industrial 
establishments, the mamifaetories of iron and steel are the most 
important, but it also mamifaetures brass, zinc, and silk and 
knit goods. I'he mimicijnility owns and operates its water- 
works. Bethlehem was fonndi'd by the Moravians, led bv 
('ount Nikolaus Lurlwig Zinzenrlorf, shortly before Christinas 
in 1741, and the season of the year suggested its name ; for the 
first centiirv of its existence It was almost <" <*liisiv<*ly a settle- 
ment of that sect, and it is still their American head<]uarters. 
Bethlehem was iiu'orfioraled as a borough in 18.15. 1 *^ 

the borough ol West IklMehem (pop. in 1900. 34^5; was 
con.solidated with Bethleheu). 

S<*<’ j. M. Leverin|.», .4 tfisfoiy of lirthlrhno, t*nnisvlvaJiia (P>- Ihk* 

hem, 1003). 

BETHLEHEMITES, a name borne at different times by llirec 
orders in the Roman ('alholie Church. (1) .'\ ( ommunitv ol 
friars at ('ambridge, in 1257. w1 oa* habit was dislinguis!x‘(l 
from that of the ordinary Dominicans by a five-rayed red star 
(in reference to Matt. ii. gf). (2) ;\n order of knighthood similar 
to the Knights of St John, estaldished bv Ifius II. in I45<; to resist 
the inroads of the 'Furks. (3) '1 he Bethlc hetnile ( )rder of ( Jiiale 
mala, a nursing commniiit) founded in lO^o by i* dm Belan 
court (d. 1667), extended by tlie lirolhers Rodrigo and Antonio 
ol the Cn».ss, and rai.sed to an order bv lnn(»rent XL in 1687. 
j 'Fhey wore a dress like that oi the ('apix hin^. and Clement XL 
! in T707 gave them the pri\ ilexes ol thi* inendieant orders. 'I h* \ 

: sprearl Ihroiighont Centnd Aiix i iea and Mexico and as far south 
as Lima, and with the « rd(*r ol ‘ i.sters, founded in 1668 by 
I Anna Maria del Gaklo, were ennsiiieuous for their devotion 
j during limes of plague and other contagious diseases. 'I'his 
I order became cxlinrt about 1850. 'Fhe name Bet hlehemites has 
also sometimes been given to tlu* Hussites of Bohemia l)('('au.se 
their leader preached in the Bethl« hern church at Prague. 

BETHLEN, GABRIEL ((i a nmO ( i ySo 162*)), prince of Transv I- 
vania. the most famous representative of tlie Iktiri branch of a 
very ancient Hungarian family, was born at lllyi', and educated 
at Szarhegy, at th(; castle of his uncle Andras lA/ar Ilicnce 
he was sent to the court of ITime Zsigmond Bathorv, whom 
! he accompanied on his famous Wallachian rampai/'n in jfioo. 

! Subsequently he ussistc'd Stcjihen Boeskay lo moiinl the throne 
: ot Transylvania (1605), and remained his thief cemnseMor. 

I Bethlen also supported Bocskay’s .sueee-^.stir (Jal^riel Bdtlxiry 
! (1608-1613), but the prince became jealtnj.s of Bethlcn’s superior 
1 abilities, and he was obliged to take refuge with the 'Furks. 
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In 1613 he led a large army against his persecutor, on whose 
murder by two of his officers that year Bethlen was placed on 
the throne by the Porte, in opposition to the wishes of the 
emperor, who preferred a prince who would incline more towards 
Vienna than towards Constantinople. On the 13th of Octol>er 
1613, the diet of Klausenburg confirmed the choice of the sultan. 
In J615 Gdbor was also officially recognized by the em|>eror 
Matthias. Bethlen no sooner felt firmly seated on his throne 
than he seized the opportunity presented to him by the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War to take up arms in defence of the 
liberties and the coastitution of the cxtra-'rransylvanian Hun- 
garian provinces, with the view of more effectually assuring his 
own position. While Ferdinand was occupied with the Bohemian 
rebels, Bethlen led his armies into Hungary (1619), and soon won 
over the whole of the northern counties, even securing Pres.sburg 
and the Holy Crown. Nevertheless ht; was not averse to a 
peace, nor to a preliminary suspension of hostilities, and negotia- 
tions were opened at J'resshurg, Kassa and Beszterczeluiija 
successively, hut came to nothing because Bethlen insisted on 
including the bohemians in the peace, whereupon (20th of August 
1620) the estates of North Hungary elected him king. Bethlen 
accepted the title but refused to be crowned, and war was re- 
sumed, till the defeat of the Czechs at the battle of the White 
Hill gave a new turn to affairs. In Bohemia, Ferdinand li. 
took a fearful revenge upon the vamjuished ; and Bethlen, 
regarding a continuation of the war as improfital^le, concluded 
the peace of Nikolslnirg (31st of l)ec(*mber ifi2i), renouncing 
the royal title cm condition that Ferdinand confirmed the peace 
of Vienna (which had granted full liberty of worship to the 
Protestants) and engaged to suiiunon a general diet williin six 
months. For himself l^cthlen secured the title of prince of 
the Empire, the seven ('oiuitics of the Cppc^r 'I'hciss, and the 
fortresses of Tokaj, Miinkacs and Ju'sed. Subsecpiently Bethlen 
twice (1623 and 162O) took up arms against Ferdinand as the 
ally of the anti-Habsburg Protestant powers, 'Fhe first war 
was concluded by the peace of Vienna, the second by the peace 
of Pressburg, both confirmatory of the p(‘ace of Nikolsburg. 
.After tile second of these insurrections, Bethlen attempted 
a rapprochement with the court of Vienna on the Iwisis 
of an alliance against the 'I'lirks and his own marriage with 
one of the Austrian archduchesses ; but Ferdinand had no con- 
fidence in him and rejected his o\ertures. Bethlen was obliged 
to renounce his anli-1'urkish jjrijjee.ts, which he had hitherto 
cherished as the great aim and object of his life, and continue 
in the old beaten jiaths. Accordingly, on his return from V ienna 
he wedded t'atherine, the d lughtcr of the elector of Brandenburg, 
and still more closely alfied himself with the Prole '.tant powers, 
espeeially with (Jiistavus Adolphus of Sweden, who, ho. hoped, 
w'ould assist him to obtain the Polish crown. He died before he 
could accomplish any of his great designs (15th of November 
1629), having previously secured the election of his wife Catherine 
as princess. His first wife, Susannah Karulyi, died in 1622. 

(iahrieJ Betlilen was certainly one of the most striking and 
original personages of his century. A zealous Calvinist, whose 
boast it was that he had read tlie Bible twenty-five times, he 
was nev^Tthcless no persecutor, and even helped the Jesuit 
Kaldy to translate and print his versi(»n of the Scriptures. He 
was in communication all his life with the leading contemporary 
statesmen, so that his correspondence is one of the most interest- 
ing and important of historical documents. He also composed 
hymns. 

The tn'st editions of lus exnTespotuleuce aiv those bv SAtiilor 
Szilagyi, both piddislied at Hilda (i8()0 and iSyn). The best life ot 
him is that by tlic Hohemuin historian Anton Gindely, Aita ct docii 
menfa historiam (uihi'it'hs lActhhui tlluxtrantia (Budapest. 1890). This 
work has been lart'cly utilized by TgnAe-AcsAdy in his excellent Gahttfl 
liethlen anti kis Court (Hunc.. Budapest. i8cj6). (R. N. B.) 

BETHNAL GREEN, an eastern metropolitan borough of 
London, England, iKnmded N. by Hackney, K. by Poplar, 
S. by Stepney and W. by Shoreditch. Pop. (1901) 129,680. 
It is a district of poor hou.ses, forming part of the area commonly 
known as the “ East End.” The working population is employed 
in the making of match-boxes, boot-making, cahinct-mnking 


and other industries ; but was formerly largely devoted to silk- 
weaving, which spread over the district from its centre in 
Spitalfields (see Stepney). This industry is still maintained. 
The Bethnal Green museum was opened in 1 87 2. It contains ex- 
hibits of food and animal products, formerly at South Kensington, 
entomological collections, &c. ; and various loan exhibitions 
are held from time to time. The Museum also housed the Wallace 
collection until the opening of Hertford House, and the pictures 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. Jt stands in public gar- 
dens ; there are several other small open spaces ; and some 70 
out of the 217 acres of Victoria Park are within the borough. 
C lose by the park there stood, until the i9lh century, a house 
believed to have belonged to the notorious Bishop Bonner, the 
persecutor of Protestants in the reign of Mary ; his name is 
still attached to a street here. Among institutions are the 
missionary settlement of the Oxford House, founded in 1884, 
with its women's branch, St Margaret’s House ; the North- 
Eastern hospital fur children, the Craft school and the Leather 
Trade school. The parliamentary borough of Bethnal Green 
has two divisions, each returning one member. The borough 
cJiunciJ consists of a mayor, 5 aldermen and 30 councillors. 
Area, 759*3 acres. 

BETHUNE (Family). The svii^ncurs of Bethune, avoues 
(ad 7 )ocati) of the great abbey of Saint- Vaast at Arras from the 
I ith century, were the ancestor^ oi a great French house whence 
sprang the dukes of Sully, ('harost, Orval and Ancenis ; llie 
marquises of Rosny, Courville and C'habris ; the counts of Selles 
and the princes of Boisbelle and llcnrichemont. ('onon do 
Bethune (<y. 7 '.), the crusader and poet, was an early fon^bear. 
'J‘hc most illustrious member of the Bethune family was Maxi- 
milicn, baron of Kosny, and afterwards duke of Sully 
minister of Henry IV. His brother Philip, count of Selles and 
of ('harost, was ambassador to Scotland, Rome, vSavoy and 
Germany, and died in 1649. Hii)j)olyte de Bethune, count of 
Selles and marquis of C'liabris, who died in 1665, bequeathed to 
the king a magnificent collection of historical documents and 
works of art. I'he ('harost brunch of the family gave Prance 
a number of generals during the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The last duke of Charost, Armand Joseph de Bethune (1738- 
1800), Prcnch economist and philanthropist, served in the 
army during the Seven Years’ War, after which he rtjiired to his 
estates in llerrv, where, and also in Brittany and Picardy, he 
sought to ameliorate the lot of his peasants by abolishing feudal 
dues, and introducing reforms in agriculture. During the 
Terror he was arrested, but was liberated after the 9th Thermidor. 
lie was mayor of the loLh arrondissement of Paris under the 
('onsulate, and di»’d at Paris on the 27th of October iSoo, of 
small-pox, contracted during a visit to a workshop tor the 
blind which he had founded. He published essays on the Vv^ay 
to destroy mendicancy and to improve the coiiflition of the 
labourers, and also on the establishment of a fund for rural 
relief and the organization of rural education. Ilis life throws 
light on some phases of the ancirn regime which are often over- 
looked by historians. Louis XY. said of ( harost, “ T.ook at 
this man, his ap|)earance is insignificant, but he has put new 
life into three of my provinces.” Ilis only son, Armand Louis 
de Bethune, marquis de ('harost, was beheaded on tlie 28th of 
April 1794. 

BETHUNE, CONON or (,)uesnes DE (r. 1150- 1224), French 
trouvere of Arras, was born about the middle of the 12th century. 
He came about 1180 to the court of France, where he met Marie 
de P'rance, countess of ('hampagne. To this princess his love 
poems are dedicated, and much of hi.s time was passed at her 
court where the trou 7 )eres < vforo held in high honour. At the 
P'rench court he met with some criticisms from Queen Alix, 
the widow of Louis VII., on the roughness of his verse and on his 
Picard diak*ct. To these criticism.s, interesting as proof of the 
already preponderant influence of the dialcf’t of the lie de P'rance, 
the poet replied by some verses in the satiriad vein that best 
suited his tempcnimcnt. Some of his liest songs were inspired 
by anger at the delays before the crusade of 1188 1192. His 
plain-speaking made him many enemies, and when he returned 
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with the rest after liie fruitless capture of Acre, these were not 
slow to take advantage of tlie opportunity for retaliation, 
('onon took part with Baldwin of Flanders in the (Tusadc which 
resulted in 1204 in the capture of Constantinople, and he is said 
to have been the first to plant the crusaders* standard on the 
walls of the city. He held high office in the new empire and died 
about 1224. His verses, of which the crusading song Ah! 
amors com dure departic is well known, are marked by a vigour 
and martial spirit whic h distinguish them from the work of 
other trouveres. 

The comploti\st edition of his works is in the Trouvi^res beiges of 
Aug. Scheler (1870). 

b£thune, a town of northern France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Pas-dc-(‘nlais, 24 m. N.N.W. 
of Arras, on the Ne.rthcrn railway between that town and St 
Omer. Pop. (1006) 12,601. Bcthunc is situated on a low 
hill at the confluence of the La we with the canal from Aire 
to Bauvin. Once strongly fortified, it is now surrounded by 
wide boulevards, and new quarters liave grown up on its out- 
skirts. The old town is composed of winding streets and 
riils-de-sac bordered by old hoiivses in the h'k'inish st\lc. Jn 
the central scjiiare stands one of the finest liolirics of northern 
France, a square structure surmounted by a wooden camjjanile, 
dating from the 14th ('entiirv. St V;uist, tlie principal church 
of Bethune, belongs to the i()th century. 1'he town is the seat 
of a sub-prefect, and has a tribunal of first instance, a chamber 
of commerce and a communal college among its juiblic in.stitU' 
lions. Bc^thunc lies in the midst of the richest coal mines in 
France. Its industries include tlie distillation of oil, tanning, 
.salt-refining, brewing, and the nKimitactiire of jearthenware 
and casks. Trade is carried on in flax, cloth, cereals, oil- 
seeds, <S:c. 

The town, whicli dates from the nth century, was govcrm‘d 
by its own lords till 1248, after which date it passed through the 
ownership of the counts ot Flanders, the dukes of Burgundv, 
and the .sovereigns of Austria and S])ain. (Vded to France by 
the peace of Js'ijmwegen (1678), it was taken by the allied torccs 
in T710, and restored to France bv the treaty ot Utrecht. 

BETROTHAL (A.S. treowlh, “ truth "), the giving “ one's 
truth,” or pledging one’s faith to marry. .Although left optional 
by the church and not necessary in law, betrothal was anciently 
a formal ceremony whic h in most c.ases pri'ceded the actual 
marriage service, usually by a period of some weeks, hut the 
marriage might for various reasons be dc'laycd for years. The 
canon law distinguished two types of betrothal :—( i ) Spoil- 
suJia de praesniu, (2) Sponsalia dr futuro, 'Jlic first was a true 
though irregular marriage, and was abolishcjd by the council 
oi 'rreiil as leading to clandestine unions and therefore being 
inimical I0 nua'ality. The second, or betrothal fjroperly so 
called, was a promise to marry at a future date, which promisi* 
without further ceremony became a valid marriage upon con- 
summation. Thti church never precisely determined the tom7 
of the ceremony, but demanded for its validity that it slumld 
have been entered into freely anrl at a legal age, t.e. after the 
seventh birthday. 'J'hc church further dtulared that females 
between the ages of seven and twelve, and males Ix’tw't^en 
seven and fourteen, could be betrothed, bill not married, and that 
all such b(‘trothals were to hw? public. 'J'he ill-fielinerl laws as 
to betrothals tended to encourage abuses-; and the peopU*, 
especially in the rural districts, inclined to hold l)Ctrothal sufficient 
justification for cohabitation. Such pre-contract is known to 
havT existed in the case of Shakespeare ((/.v.). Francis Douce 
(lUustraiions of Shakespeare and of Antient Mauncts, 1807) 
.says that betrothal consisted of the “ interchange of rings — the 
kiss — the joining of hands, to which is to be arldcd the testimony 
of witnesses.” In France the presence of a priest seems to have 
been considered essential, and though this was not so elsew'hcre 
it was customary for the couple to get their pari.sh priest to wit- 
ness their promise. In England solemn betrothal was almost 
universally practised. Among the pea-santry ihc place of rings 
was taken by a coin which was broken iKJtwcen the pair, tach 
taking a part. But almost any gift sufficed. A case in 15H2 


IS recorded where the lover gave the girl a pair of gloves, two 
oranges, two haTidkerchiefs and u red silk girdle. Sometimes 
the bnde-elcct received u lH;nt or crooked sixpence. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonN-, which by no means always took 
place in a church, it seems to ha\'e Kivn usual for the couple to 
pledge each other in a cup of wine, as do the Jews and Russians 
1o-d.'iy. Ibis drinking tngt'iher was ever the lmiver.<^al custom 
of parties in ratification of a barjrain. Joseph Strutt (1749' 
1802) states that by the civil law gifts given at Wtrolhal could 
l>e recovered by the parties, if the marriage did not take plaee. 
But only conditionally, for if the man “ had had a kiss for his 
money, he should lose one half of that which he gave. Yet with 
the woman it is otherwise, for, kissing or not kissing, whatever 
she gave, she may ask and have it again. However, this extends 
only to gloves, rings, bracelets and such-like small wares.” 
Though the church abstained from prescribing the form of 
the ceremony, it jealously w'atched over the fulfilment of such 
contracts and punished their violation. Betrothal, validly 
contracted, could be dissolved either by mutual consent, or 
by the supervening of some radical physical or social i liange 
in the parties, or by the omission to fulfil one of the conditions 
of the con tra('t. Hut here the church stepped in , and endeavoured 
to override such law as existed in the matter by decreeing tliat 
whoever, alter betrothal, ndiM'd to marry in facte ecrlestae, 
was liable to excommunication till rclie\'C(l by |)ubli(‘ penance. 
In England the law was settled by an act of 175,;, which enacted 
that an aggrieved parly could obtain redri*ss only by an action at 
common law for breach of promise of marriage (see Marriagk). 

Formal betrothal is no longer cuslomarv in iMiglaiul, but on 
the European continent it retains much ol its former importance, 
'riiere it is either solemn (publicly in church) or private (simply 
belore witn(!sses). Such betrothals are legal contracts. 'I’hey 
arc only valid between persons of legal age, both of whom consent ; 
and they are n'lulerecl void by fraud, intimidation and duress. 
In Germany if the parti(*s are under age the (‘onsent of the parents 
is needed : but if this be unreasonably withheld the c(»uple may 
appeal to a magistrate, who can .sanction the betrothal. If the 
parents disagree, the father s wish prevails. Eublic betrothal 
caiTit*s with it an obligation to rnarrv, and in ra.se of refusal 
an action “lies ” for the injured parly. In (jcrmany the helrotlial 
is generally celebrated before the relatives, anil the eoiiple arc 
called bride and bridegroom from that dav until marriage. 
In Russia, where it w^as once as binding as marriage, it is now a 
mere formal part of the marriage coremonx'. 

Among the ancient Jews l)etn)thal was formal and as 
binding as marriage. After the ceremony, which consisted of 
the handing of a ring or some object of value to the bride and 
for.mal words ol contract, and the rnulual pledging of the roii])le 
in consecrated wine, a period of twelve* months elapsed before the 
marriage w*as eom[)let(Ml by the formal honie-tiiking ; unless 
the bride was a widow or the groom a widow**?, when this interval 
was reduced to thirty days. J.atterlv tlie eereinonv of betrothal 
has become a pari of the marriage « erenionx , {oul the engagement 
has become the inlormal affair it is in h'.nglaml. 

Im)i Ixlrothal cu.Mimis in t’lun.a, tin- T^asi avd elsexxluTe, con-.ult 
I.. |. Milii, II coiogs auii Weddings in Many Lhoirs (I.omioii, i«)oo). 
and II. N. J lutt limson. (. «s/.ws ni Miniy J onds iLondon, 

1807) . On <-;iilv English law as lo Pctrotljal'-' six Sir !•'. Pollock and 
Maitland, Hntnyyof h.oghsh I awheboe thehnieoi f 'dward /. find ed., 

1808) . See also J. O. 1 lalliwell-J ’hill’pps, OnHwes of the Life of 
Shakespeare (London, 1S48, iHXd- 

BETTERMENT (/.c. “ making better,’’ a.s opposed lo “ worse- 
ment ”), a general term, used particularly in connexion vith the 
increased value given to real property by causes for wlin h a 
temint or the public, but not the owner, is responsible ; it is thus 
of the nature of “ unearneil increment." When, for instance, 
.some public improvena nt n*sulls in raising the value of a piece* 
of private land, and the owni'r is thereby bettered ” through 
no merit of his own, he gains by the betterment, anil many econo- 
mists and politicians liave .sought to arrange, by taxation or 
otherwj.se, that the increased valui*. shall come into the pcxki t of 
the public rather than into his. A l>etterrnent tux would be so 
assessed as to divert from the owner of the property the profit 
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thus accruing '' unearned ” to him. (See also Compensation.) 
The whole problem is one of the incidence of taxation and the 
question of land values, and various applications of the principle 
of betterment have been tried in America and in England, 
raising considerable controversy from time to time. 

See A. A. Baumann, Bettefment, Worsement and Recoupment 
(1894). 

BETTERTON, THOMAS (c, 1635-1710), English actor, son of 
an under-cook to King Charles 1 ., was born in London. He was 
apprenticed to John Holden, Sir William Davenant's publisher, 
and possibly later to a bookseller named Rhodes, who had been 
wardrobe - keeper to the theatre in Blackfriars. The latter 
obtained in 1659 a licence to set up a c<impany of players at the 
Cockpit in Drury I^Ane ; and on the reopening of this theatre in 
1660, Betterton made his first appearance on the stage. Ilis 
talents at once brought him into prominence, and he was given 
leading parts. On the opening of the new theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields in 1661, Sir William Davenant, the patentee, engaged 
Betterton and all Rhodes's company to play in his Sief>e oj 
Rhodes. Betterton, besides being u public favourite, was held 
in high esteem by (Iharles 11 ., who .sent him to Baris to examine 
stage improvements there. According to rif)l>er it was after his 
return that shifting scenes instead of tapestry were first used in 
an English theatre. Tn 1692, in an unfortunate speculation, 
Betterton and his friend Sir Francis Watson were ruined ; but 
Betterton’s affection for Sir Francis was so strong that he adopted 
the lattiir’s daughter and educated her for the stage. In 1693, 
with the aid of friends, he erected the New Playliouse in the 
tennis court in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was opened in 1O95 
with (bngreve’s L(we for /.rw. But in a few years the profits 
fell off ; and Betterton, labouring iiniler the infirmities of age 
and gout, determined to quit the stage. At his benefit perform- 
ance, when the profits are said to have been over [,^00, he played 
Valentine in hnw for Love, In 1710 he made his last appearance 
as Mclantius in The Maid's Tragedy ; he died on the 28th of 
April, and was Iniried in Westminster Abbey. 

In afipearani’e he was athletic, slightly above middle height, 
with a tendency to stoutness ; his voice was strong rather than 
melodious, but in rci italidn it was used witli the greatest d(‘x- 
teritv. }\ipys, Pope, Steele and Cibber all bestow lavish praise 
on his acting. Jlis repertory included a large number of Shake- 
spearian roles, and although many of these were presented in the 
tasteless versions of Davenant, Drydcn, .Shadwell and Nahum 
Tate, yet they could not hide the great histrionic gilts which 
Betterton possessed, nor does liis reputation rest on these 
performaiii’cs alone. 'I’he blainelessness of his life was con- 
spu’uous in an age and a profession notorams for dissolute 
habits. Betterton was author of several adaptations which 
were popular in their day. In 1662 he had married Mary Saiin- 
derson (d. 1712), an admirable actress, whose Ophelia shared 
the honours with his Hamlet. 

See Howe, Thomas Betterton (iSoi) : The Ufe and Times of Thomas 
Betterton (1 ««()). 

BETTIA, a town of British India, in the ('hamparan district 
of Bengal ; situated on a former branch of the Ilarha river, 
with a station on the Tirhoot section of the Bengal A" North- 
Western railway. Bettia is the residence of one of the IcaiHng 
noblemen of northern Behar, who enjoys u rent-roll of £66,000. 
In 1901, owing to a disputed succession, the estate was under 
the management of the court of wards. It comprises land 
in no tt‘wcr than ten districts, much of wliich is let on permanent 
leases to indigo-planters. Besides the palace of the maharaja, 
the town contains a middle English school and a female dis- 
pensary, entirely supported out of the estate. There is a Roman 
C'atholic mission, with about 1000 converts, which was founded 
by an Italian priest in 1746. 

BETTINELLI, SAVERIO (1718-1808), Italian Jesuit and man 
of letters, was born at Mantua on the i8th of July 1718. After 
studying under the Jesuits in liis native city and at Bologna 
he entered the society in 1736. He taught the belles-lettres 
from 1739 to 1744 at Brescia, where Cardinal Quirini, Count 
Mazzuchelli, Count Duranti and other scholars, formed an illus- 


trious academy. He next went to Bologna, to pursue the study 
of divinity, and there he enjoyed the society of many learned 
and literary men. At the age of thirty he went to Venice, 
where he became professor of rhetoric, and was on friendly terms 
with the most illustrious persons of that city and state. I'he 
superintendence of the college of nobles at Parma was entrusted 
to him in 1751 ; and he had principal charge of the studies of 
poetry and history, and the entertainments of the theatre. He 
remained there eight years, visiting, at intervals, other cities of 
Italy, either on the affairs of his order, for pleasure or for 
healtli. In 1755 he traversed part of Germany, proceeded 
as far as Strassburg and Nancy, and returned by way of 
Germany into Italy, taking with him two young sons or 
nephews of the prinee of Ilohenlohe, who had requested him 
to take charge of their education. He made, the year following, 
another journey into France, along with the eldest of his pupils ; 
and during this excursion he wrote his famous Leilere died di 
Virgilio agli Arcadi, which were published al Venice with his 
sdolii verses, and those of Frugoni and Algarotti. The opinions 
maintained in these letters against the two great Italian poets 
and particularly again^L Dante, created him many enemies, 
and embroiled him with Algarotti. In 1758 be went into 
J^orraine, to the court of King Stanislaus, who sent him on a 
matter of business to visit Voltaire. Voltaire pre.sented him with 
a copy of his works, with a flattering inscription in allusion to 
Bettinclli’s Letters oj Virgil. From Geneva he returned to 
Parma, where he arrived in 1759. He afterwards lived for some 
years at Verona and Modena, ami he had just been appointed 
profe.ssor of rhetoric there, when, in 1773, the order of Jesuits 
was abolished in Italy. Bettinelli then returned into his own 
country, and resumed his literary labours with new ardour. 
The siege of Mantua by the Krcncli conipelli'd him to leave the 
('ity, and he retired to Verona, where he formerl an intimate 
friendship with the chevalier liippolito Pindemonti. In 17(^7 
he returned to Mantua, 'rimigh nearly eighty years old, he 
resumed his labours and his customary manner of life. He 
undertook in 1799 a complete edition of his works, which was 
published at \T*nice in 24 vols. j2mo. Arrived at the age of 
ninety years, he still retained liis gaiety and vivacity of mind, 
and died on the 13th of September 1808. Tlie works of Bettinelli 
are now of li ttle \'alue. 'llie only one st ill deserving remembrance, 
perhaps, is tlu^ Risorgimeuto negli siudj^ nelle Arii e ue' Coslumi 
dopo il Mille (1775-1786), a sketch of the progress of literature, 
science, the fine arts, inclustrv, &c., in Italy. 

BETTWS Y COED, an urban district of Carnarvonshire, North 
Wales, 4 m. from Llanrwst and 16 m.froni Llandudno, on a branch 
of the London & North-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 1070. 
The name means “ warm place of the wood,” according to Llyn’s 
definition of betinvs. The other derivation of the word from 
Abbatis {domus) agrees with its vicinity U) Yspytty * Ifan (leuan), 
llospttium loanntSy near PentreV Foelas. The words “ y coed ” 
•are added to distinguish this Bettws from several others in Wfiles, 
especially that near Llandeilo Fawr, (.'armarthenshire, niit far 
from the Bettws hills. Bettws y coed is a favourite village, for 
artists and tourists, il is a centre for excursions towards Capel 
('urig and Snowdon, or towards Blaenau Festiniog, via Roman 
Bridge. There i.s excellent fishing for salmon and trout, and in 
summer coaches leave their daily loads of tourists here. The 
best-known streams and w^aterfalls are Llugwy, Lledr, with 
Rhaiadr y wenol (Swallow falls), Conwy and Machno falls. In the 
neighbourhood are Dolwyddchin ca.stle and the hill of Mod 
Sialx>d. 

BETTY, WILLIAM HENRY WEST (1791-1874), English 
actor, knowm as ‘‘ the young Roscius,” was born on the 13th of 
Septemlxjr 1791 at Shrew.sbury. He first appeared on the stage 
at Belfast before he was twelve years old, as Osman in Aaron 
Hill's Zara^ an English version of Voltaire’s Zaire. His success 
was immediate, and he shortly afterwards appeared in Dublin, 
where it is said that in three hours of study he committed the 

' Other places named " Yspvtty ” are Y. Cynfyn and Y. Ystwyth. 
For the name Yspytty. cf. Bale’s King John' 2125 : “So many 
masendeens {tnaisons Dieu), hospytals and spyttle bowses.” 
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part of Hamlet to memor\’. His precocious talents aroused great 
enthusiasm in (Glasgow and Edinburgh, and he was favourably 
compared with some of the greatest tragedians. In 1804 he first 
appeared at Covent Garden, when the troops had to be called out 
to preserve order, so great wfis the crush to obtain admittance. 
At Drury T^ne the house was similarly packed, and he played 
for the then unprecedented salary of over 75 guineas a night. 
He was a great success socially, George III. himself presenting 
him to the queen, and Pitt upon one occasion adjourning the 
House of Commons that members might be in time for his 
performance. But this enthusiasm gradually subsided, and in 
1808 he made his final appearance as a Iwy actor, and entered 
Christ’s College, (ambridge. He re-appeared four yeans later, 
but the public would have none of him, and he retired to the 
enjoyment of the large fortune which he had amassed as a prodigy. 
He died on the 24th of August 1874. His son Henry Betty 
(1819-1897) was also an actor. 

BETUL, a town and district of British India, in the Nerbudda 
division of the Central Provinces. In 1901 the population of the 
town was 4739. The administrative headquarters of tlie district 
have been transferred to the town of Badnur (q.v,)y 3 m. north. 

The district of Bktul has an area of 3826 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population was 285,363, sliowing a decrease of 1 2 % in the decade, 
due to the results of famine. The mean elevation above the 
sea is about 2000 ft. 'fhe country is essentially a highland tract, 
divided naturally into three distinct portions, differing in their 
superficial aspects, the character of their soil and their geological 
formation, 'fhe northern part of the district forms an irregular 
plain of the sandstone formation. It is a well-wooded tract, in 
many places stretching out in charming glades like an h.nglish 
park, l)ut it has a very sparse population and little cultivated 
land. In the extreme north a line of hills rises abruptly out of 
the great plain of the Nerbudda valley, 'fhe ( cntral tract alone 
fiossesses a rich soil, well watered by the Machna and Sampna 
rivers, almost entirely cultivated and studded with vilkiges. 'fo 
the south lies a rolling plateau of ba.saltic formation (with the 
sacred town of Multai, and the springs of the river lapti at its 
highest point), extending over the whole of the .southern face of 
the district, and finally merging into the w’ild and broken line ot 
the Ghats, which lead down to the plains. 'Phis tract consists of a 
succession of stony ridges of trap rock, enclosing valleys or basins 
of fertile soil, to which cultivation is for the most part confined, 
except where the shallow soil on the tops of the hills luis been 
turned to account. The principal crojis arc wheat, millet, other 
food-grains, pulse, oil-.secds, and a little sugar-cane and cotton. 
A large part of the area is covered with forests, which yield teak 
and other timber. 'I’hc only manufacture is cotton cloth. A 
railway is projected from Itarsi through the district to Bcrar. 
Good roads are few ; and none of the rivers is navigable. This 
district suffered ^'ery severely from the famine of 1896-1897, 
in 1897 the death-rate being as high as 73 per 1000. It suffered 
again in 1900, when in May the number of persons relieved rose 
to one-third of the total population. 

Little is known of the early history of the district except that 
it must have been the centre of the first of the four ancient CJond 
kingdoms of Kherla, Deogarh, Mandla and Chanda. According 
to Ferishta, the Persian historian, these kingdtjm.s engrossed 
in 1398 all the hills of (xondwana and adjacent countries, and 
were of great wealth and power. About the year 1418 Sultan 
Husain Shah of Malwa invaded Kherla, and reduced it to a 
dependency. Nine years later the raja rebelled, but although 
with the help of the Bahmani kings of the Deccan he managed 
for a time to assert his independence, he was finally subdued and 
deprived of his territories. In 1467 Kherla was .seized by the 
Bahmani king, but was afterwards restored to Malwa. A century 
later the kingdom of Malwa became incorporated into the 
dominions of the emperor of Delhi. In 1703 a Mussulman 
convert of the Gond tribe held the country, and in 1743 Raghoji 
Bhonsla, the Mahratta niler of Berar, annexed it to his dominions. 
The Mahrattas in the year j8i8 ceded this district to the East 
India Company as payment for a contingent, and by the treaty 
of 1826 it was formally incorporated with the British possessions. 


Detachments of British troops were stationed at Multai, Betul 
and Shahpur to cut off the retreat of Apa Sahib, the Mahratta 
general, and a military force was quartered at Betul until June 
1862. The ruined city of Kherla formed the seat of government 
under the Gonds and preceding rulers, and hence the district was. 
until the time of its annexation to the British dominions, known 
as the “ Kherla Sarkar.” The town of Multai contains an 
cytificial tank, from the centre of which the Tapti is said to take 
its rise : hence the reputed sanctit}* of the spot, and the accunniln- 
tion of temples in its honour. 

The climate of Betul is fairly healthy. Us height above the 
plains iind the neighbourhood of extensive forests moderate the 
heat, and render the temperature pleasant throughout the greater 
part of the year. During the cold season the thermometer at 
night falls below the freezing point ; little or no hot wind is fell 
before the end of April, and even then it ceases after sunset. The 
nights in the hot season are comparatix'cly cool and pleasant. 
During the monstxin the climate is very damp, and at even 
cold and raw, thick i louds and mist enveloping the sky for many 
days together. The average annual rainfall is 40 in. In the 
denser jungles malaria jircvails for months after the cessation 
nf the rains, hut the Gonds do not appear to suffer much from its 
effects, 'rravfdlcrs and strangers who venture into tlie.sc jungles 
run the risk id fever of a se\cre type at almost all seasons of tlir 
\ “ar, 

BETWA, a river of India, which rises in the nati\e stale of 
Bhopal in Malwa, and after a course of 360 in., for the most part 
in a north-easterly direction, falls into tlie Jumna at Haniirpur. 
A weir is thrown across the Bet\va about 15 m. from Jhansi 
town, whence a canal i68 m.long takes off, irrigating 106,000 aeres 
of the Jalaun district : similar works have been carried out 
elsewhere on the river. 

BEUDANT, FRANCOIS SULPICE(i787 1850), hreneh minera- 
logist and geologist, was born at Paris on the 5th of .September 
17H7. He was eduealed at the ftcole Poly ler‘hniqnc and fteole 
Normale, and in 1811 was apjioinled professor of mathematics 
at the lyeee ol Avignon. Theme he was called, in 1813, to 
the ly<w of Marseilles to fill the j)ost of jirofessor phv.sics. 
In the fc»llowing yi’ar tlu* royal in inera logical cabinet was eom- 
mitled to his charge to be conveyeil into England, and from 
that tinu his attention was directed [irincipally towards geology 
and cognate st iences. In 1817 he published a paper on the 
phenomena of crystallization, treating csficcially of the variety 
of forms assumed by the same mineral substiinee. In 1818 
he undertook, at the expense of the French government, a 
geological journey through Hungary*, and the results of his 
rescarc'hes, I'oyafir wimralogiqur et ^htlogiqnc eti Iltwfurip, 
3 vols. 4to, with atlas, published in 1822. establi.shed for him 
a European reputation. In 1820 he was appointed to the 
professorship of mincTalogy in the Paris faculty of sciences, 
and afterwards became inspector -general of the university. 
He subscfjuently published treatises on physics and on 
mineralogy and gc*ology, and died on the lolh of Dec'emher 
JS50. 

BEUGNOT, JACQUES CLAUDE, Counj (1761-1835), French 
(politician, wa.s horn at Bar-sur-Aube. A magistrate under the 
old regime, he was elc'cted dejiuty to the Legislative* Assembly 
(1791), then to the; C'onvention. He was involved in the 
proscription of the (iirondisls and iinfirisoned until the 9th 
Thermidor. He next cntc-red into relations with the family 
of Bonaparte, and in 1799, i 8 th Brumaire, again 

entered politics, becoming successively prefect of the lower 
Seine, counc illor of state, and finance minister to Jerome Bona- 
parte, king of W'estphalia. In 1808 Beugnot, who had mean- 
while l>een appointee) administrator of the duchy of Bc.*rg C'leves, 
reccivecl the cross of officer of the J.egion of Honour with the 
title of count. He returned to I'Vance in 1813, afte r the battle 
of J^ipzig, and was made prefect of the dejiartinent of Nord. 
In 1814 he w’a.s a memlx'r of the provisional go^ eminent as 
minister of the interior; and by Louis XV' 1 11 . he was named 
dircctor-gc*neral of police and afterwards minister of marine. He 
followed I.ouis to Cihent during the Hundred Days, and became 

in. 27 
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one of his confic^ts. He contributed to draw up Louis’s 
charter, and in his memoirs boasted of having furnished the 
text of the proclamation addiessed by the king to the French 
people before his return to France ; but it is known now that 
It was another text that was adopted. Lacking the support 
of the ultra-royalists, he was given the title of minister of state 
without portfolio, which was equivalent to a retirement. Elected 
deputy, he attached himself to the moderate party, and defended 
the liberty of the press. In 1831 Louis Philippe made him a peer 
of France and director-general of manufactures and commerce. 
He died on the 24th of June 1835. 

His son, Auguste Arthur Beugnot (1797-1865), was an 
historian and scholar, who published an Essai sur les insiiiuiions 
de Saint Louis (1821), Histoire de la destruction du pagariisme 
en Occident (2 vols., 1885), and edited the Olint of the parlement 
of Paris, the Assizes of Jerusaleniy and the Coutumes de Beau- 
voisis of Philippe de Beaumanoir. He was a member of the 
chamber of peers under Louis Philippe, and opposed Villemain’s 
plan for freedom of education. After 1848 he maintained the 
same role, acting as reporter of the loi Falloux, He retired from 
public life after the coup d'etat of Napoleon HI., and died on the 
15th of March 1865. 

The Mimoives of J. C. Beugnot were puhlistied by his grandson. 
Count Albert Beugnot (2nd ed.. Paris, 1868) ; see H. Wallon, £loges 
acadimiques (1882) ; and E. Dejean, Un Pri fet du Consulai : /. C. 
Beugnot (Paris, 1907). 

BEUL£, CHARLES ERNEST (i826>i874), French archaeo- 
logist and politician, was bom at Saumur on the 29th of June 
1826. He was educated at the fecole Normale, and after having 
held the professorship of rhetoric at Moulins for a year, was sent 
to Athens in 1851 as one of the professors in the licole Fran9aise 
there. He had the good fortune to discover the propylaea of 
the AcropolLs, and his work, VActopole d'AtAMes (2nd 1863), 
was published by order of the minister of public instruction. 
On his return to France, promotion and distinctions followed 
rapidly upon his first successes. He was made doctor of letters, 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour, professor of archaeology 
at the Bibliuth^que lmp6riale, member of tlie Acad6mie dc.s 
Inscriptions ct Belles-Lettres and perpetual secretary of the 
Acad6mie des Be^iux-Arts. He took great interest in political 
affairs, with which the last few years of his life were entirely 
occupied. Elected a member of the National Assembly in 1871, 
he zealously supported the Orleanist p)arty. In May-November 
1873 he was minister of the interior in the Broglie ministry. 
He died by his own hand on the 4th of April 1874. His other 
imporUnt works are : Eludes sur le PHopmnese (2nd ed., 1875) ; 
Les Monnaies d'Athines (1858); L' Architecture au siecle de 
Pisisirate (i860) ; FouiUes d Carthage (1861). Beul6 was also 
the author of high-class popular works on artistic and historical 
subjects : Histoire de Vart grec avant Pmcles (2nd ed., 1870) ; 
Le Proces des Cesars (1867-1870, in four parts; Auguste, sa 
famille et ses amis; Tiber e et V heritage d' Auguste; Le Sang de 
GermarUcus ; Tttus et sa dynastie). 

See Ideville, Monsieur lieuU, Souvenirs personnels (1874). 

BEURNONVILLE, PIERRE DE RUEL, Marquis de (1752- 
1821), French general. After service in the colonies, he married 
a wealthy Creole, and returning to France purchased the post 
of lieutenant of the Swi.ss guard of the count of Provence. 
During the Revolution he was named lieutenant-general, and 
took an active part in the battles of Valmy and Jemmapes. 
Minister of wtfr in February 1793, denounced his old com- 
mander, C. F. Dumouriez, to the Convention, and was one of 
the four deputies sent to watch him. Given over by him to the 
Austrians on the 3rd of April 1793, Beumonville was not ex- 
changed until November 1795. He entered the service again, 
commanded the armies of the Sambre-et-Meuse and of the 
North, and was appointed inspector of infantry of the army 
of England in 1798. In i8cx> he was sent as ambassador to 
Berlin, in 1802 to Madrid. Napoleon made him a senator and 
count of the empire. In 1814 he was a member of the pro- 
visional government organized after the abdication of Napoleon, 
and was created a peer of France. During the Hundred Days 


-BEUST 

he followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent, and after the second restoia*- 
tion was made marquis and marshal of France. 

See A, Chaquet, Les Guerres de la Sivolution (Paris, 1886). 

BEUST. FRIEDRICH FERDINAND VON (1809-1886). Austrian 
statesman, was descended from a noble family which had 
originally sprung from the Mark of Brandenburg, and of which 
one branch had been for over 300 years settled in Saxony. He 
was bom on the 13th of Januaiy 1809 in Dresden, where his 
father held office at the Saxon court. After studying at Leipzig 
and Gottingen he entered the Saxon public service ; in 1836 
he was made secretary of legation at Berlin, and afterwards 
held appointments at Paris, Munich and London. In March 
1848 he was summoned to Dresden to take the office of foreign 
minister, but in consequence of the outbreak of the revolutkin 
was not appointed. In May he was appointed Saxon envoy at 
Berlin, and in February 1849 was again summoned to Dresden, 
and this time appointed minister of foreign affairs, an office 
which he continued to hold till 1866. In addition to this he 
held the ministry of education and public worship from 1849 
to 1853 ; that of internal affairs in 1853, and in the same yeai 
was appointed minister-president. From the time that he 
entered the ministry he was, however, the leading member of 
it, and he was chiefly responsible for the events of 1849. By 
his advice the king refused to accept the constitution proclaimed 
by the Frankfort parliament, a policy which led to the outbreak 
of revolution in Dresden, which was suppressed after four days' 
fighting by Prussian troops, for whose assistance Beust had 
asked. On Beust fell also the chief responsibility for governing 
the country after order was restored, and he was the author of 
the so-called coup d'etat of June 1850 by which the new constitu- 
tion was overthrown. The vigour he showed in repressing all 
resistance to the government, especially that of the university, and 
in reorganizing the police, made him one of the most unpopular 
men among the Liberals, and his name became synonymous with 
the worst form of reaction, but it is not clear that the attacks on 
him were j us ti fied. After this he was chiefly occupied with foreign 
affairs, and he soon became one of the most conspicuous figures 
in German politics. He was the leader of that party which 
hoped to maintain the independence of the smaller states, and 
was the opponent of all attempts on the part of Prussia to 
attract them into a separate union ; in 1849-1850 he had 
been obliged to join the “three kings' union” of Prussia, 
Hanover and Saxony, but he was careful to keep open a loop- 
hole for withdrawal, of which he speedily availed himself, in 
the crisis of 1851 Saxony was on the side of Austria, and he 
supported the restoration of the diet of the confederation. 
In 1854 he took part in the Bamberg conferences, in which 
the smaller C^nnan states claimed the right to direct their 
own policy independent of that of Austria or of Prussia, and he 
was the leading supporter of the idea of the Trias ^ i,e, that the 
smaller states should form a closer union among themselves 
against the preponderance of the great monarchies. In 1863 
he came forward as a warm supporter of the claims of the 
prince of Augustenburg to Schleswig-Holstein (.see Schleswig- 
Holstein Question) ; he was the leader of party in the 
Carman diet which refused to recognize the settlement of the 
Danish question effected in 1852 by the treaty of London, and 
in 1864 he was appointed representative of the diet at the con- 
gress of London. He was thus thrown into opposition to the 
policy of Bismarck, and he was exposed to violent attacks in 
the Prussian press as a “ particularist,” Le, a supporter of the 
independence of the smaller states. The expulsion of the Saxon 
troops from Rendsburg nearly led to a conflict with Prussia. 
Beust was accused of having brought about the war of x866, 
but the responsibility for this must rest with Bismarck. On 
the outbreak of war Beust accompanied the king to Prague, and 
thence to Vienna, where they weie received by the emperor 
with the news of Koniggratz. Beust undertook a mission to 
Paris to procure the help of Napoleon. When the terms of 
peace were discussed he resigned, for Bismarck refused to 
negotiate witli him. 

After the victory of Prussia there was no place for Beust in 
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Germany, and his public career seemed to be closed, but he ! 
quite unexpectedly received an invitation from the emperor 
of Austria to become his foreign minister. It was a lx)ld decision, 
for Beust was not only a stranger to Austria, but also a Pro- 
testant ; but the choice of the emperor justified itself. Beust 
threw himself into his new position with great energy ; it was 
owing to him that the negotiations with Hungary were brought 
to a successful issue. When difficulties came he went himself to 
Budapest, and acted directly w'ith the Hungarian leaders. In 
1867 he also held the position of Austrian minister- president, 
and he carried through the measures by which parliamentary 
government was restored. He also c.arried on the negotiations 
with the pope concerning the repeal of the concordat, and in this 
matter also did much by a liberal policy to relieve Austria from 
the pressure of institutions which had checked the development 
of the country. In 1868, after giving up his post as minister- 
president, he was appointed (hancellor of the empire, and 
received the title of count, llis conduct of foreign affairs, especi- 
ally in the matter of the Balkan States and Oete, successfully 
maintained the position of the empire. In 1869 he accompanied 
the emperor on his expedition to the East. He was still to some 
extent influenced by the anti-Prussian feeling he had brought 
from Saxony. He maintained a close understanding with France, 
and there can be little do\ibl that he would have welcomed 
an opportunity in his new position of another struggle with his 
old rival Bismarck. In 1867, however, he helped to bring the 
affair of Luxemburg to a peaceliil tenniniilion. Jn 1870 he did 
not tlisguisc his sympathy for Franc'e, and the failure of all 
attempts to bring about an intervention of the powers, joined 
to the action of Kiissia in denouncing th(‘ treaty of Paris, was 
the occasion of his celebrated saying that he was now^here able 
to find Europe. After the war was i)vcr he completely accepted 
the new organization of ( Jermany. 

As early as December 1870 he had opened a correspondence 
with Bismarck with a view to establishing a good und(‘r.slanding 
with (lermany. Bismarck accepted his advances with alacrity, 
and the new etUevte, whicli Beust announcc'd to the .Austro- 
Hungarian delegations in July 1871, w'as sealed in August 
by a friendly meeting of the two old rivals and en<‘niics at 
Gastein. 

Jn 1871 Beust interfered at the last moment, together with 
Andnissy, to prevent the emperor accepting the federalist plans 
of Hohenwart. Tic was suceessful, but at the same time he 
was dismissed from oflice. 'Fhe jirecise cuu.se for this is not 
known, and no reason was given him. At Ins own re(|uest 
he was appcjinted Austrian ambassador at London ; in 1878 
he was transferred to Paris ; in 1882 he retired from public lih*. 
He died at his villa at Altcnberg, near Vienna, on the 24th o1 
Octolicr 1886, leaving two sons, both of whom entered the 
.Austrian diplomatic service. His wife, a Bavarian lady, sur- 
vived him only a few' weeks. His elder brother Friedrich 
Konstantin (i8ofi 1891), who was at the head of the Saxon 
department for mines, was the author ,of several works on 
mining and geology, a subject in which other members of the 
family had distinguished them.selvcs. 

Beust was in many ways a diplomatist of the old school. He 
had great social gifts and personal graces ; he was proud of 
his proficiency in the lighter arts of composing waltzes and 
vers de societe. His chief fault was vanity, but it was an amiable 
weakness. It was more vanity than rancour which made him 
glad to appear even in later years iis the great opponent of 
Bismarck ; and if he cared too much for popularity, and was 
very sensitive to neglect, the saying attributed to Bismarck, 
that if his vanity were taken away there would be nothing left, 
is very unjust. He was apt to look more to the form than the 
substance, and attached too much importance to the verbal 
victory of a well-written despatch ; but when the opportunity 
was given him he showed higher qualities. In the crisis of 1849 
he displayed considerable courage, and never lost his judgment 
even in personal danger. If he was defeated in his German 
policy, it must be remembered that Bismarck held all the gfKxl 
cards, and in 1866 Saxony was the only one of the smaller stat/»s 


which entered on the war with an army properly equipped anti 
ready at the moment. That he was no mere reactionary the 
whole course of hi.s government in Saxony, and still more in 
Austria, shows. His Austrian policy has l>een much criticized, 
on the ground that in estal)lishing the system of dualism he 
gave too much to Hungarv', and did not really understand 
Austrian affairs ; and the Austro-Hungarian crisis during the 
early years of the present century has given point to this view. 
Yet it remains the fact that in a crisis of e.xtraordinuiy difficulty 
he carried to a succe.ssful conclusion a policy which, even if it 
was not the best imaginable, was prolxibly the best attainable 
in the circumstances. 

Beust was the author of rt‘ii)iiiisii nie.s 
htiuderten {jl vols,, Stuttgart. 1887 ; Kiighsh trails, ethted by Baiou 
II. tie Wonns) ; and he also wrote a sln»rler work. nnnfn'tuttf;en 
ht inner mi tien (Leipzig. 1881), in answer to attacks m.ide on him 
l>y his former colleague, Herr v. Frie.sen, in his reminiscences. 
Stv alsoEU'hng. i*. h'. (iraf v. Beusl (J..eipzig, 1^7^), a full and care- 
ful account t>l his political career, especially u}> to i8bb ; Diploniatti 
Skctihes : yjo. /, ('.»//«/ livu'it, by Outsider (Baron ('aii v. Malortie) ; 
Flathe, Grsrhirhtr von Sarhsni, vol. iii. ((iofha. 1877); Kri«*sen. 
Erinnerungen auK metnem Lcbni (l)iesdeu. 1880). (J. \V. Mk.) 

BEUTHEN, or Nikherbeutiien, a town of Gerniany, in the 
north of Prussian Silesia, on the Oder, the capital of the media- 
tized principality of ('arohitb-Beuthen. Pop. (1900) ,^1^4. 
'rhe chief industries of the place are straw-plaiting, boat- 
building, and the manufacture of pottery; and a eonsiderable 
traffic is carriiMl on by means of the river. 

BEUTHEN, or Oberukutiikn, a town of Germany, in the 
extreme south-east of Prussian Silesia, on the railway between 
Breslau and (Vacow, 121 m. S.E. of the former. Pop. (11)05) 
60,078. It is the centre of the mining district of Fpper Silesia, 
and its population is mainly engaged in such operations and in 
iron and zinc smelting. Bcuthen is an old town, and was 
formerly the capital ol the Bfihemian du<‘hy of Beuthen, which 
in 1620 was ultimately granted, as a free lordship of the Empire, 
to I.*iizarus, Baron Heiudccl von Donnensmarck, by the emperor 
Ferdinand II., and parts of which, now mediatized, are held In' 
two branches of the counts Ilenckcl \'on Donnersmarck. 

BEVEL (from an (). Fr. word, cf. mod. hivvau, a joiner’s 
instrument), the inclination of one surface of a solid body to 
another ; also, any angle other than a right angle, and ptirti- 
cularly, in joinery, the angle to which a piece of timber has to 
Ik* cut. 'I'he mec hanic’s instrument known as a bevel consists of 
a rule with two arms so jointed as to be adjustable to any angle. 
In heraldr\',a bevel is an angular break in a line. Ifiwelment. 
as a term of (Tvstallography, means the re placement of an edge 
of a crvstal by two planes e(|iially inclined to the adjacent 
phmes. As an architec tural term “ bevel ” is a sloped or canted 
edge given to a sill or horizontal course of stone, but is more 
frecpiently applied to the ranted edges worked round the pro 
jecting hancls ot masonry which for decorative purposes an 
employed on the quoins of walls or windows and in some causes, 
with vertic'al joints, c(»ver the whole wall. When the outer iac«* 
of the stone band is left rough so that it forms what i*; known 
as nistic*aled masonry, the description wcmld be bevelled 
and rusticated. 'I'he term is sometimes applied to the splay- 
ing of the edges of a window on the outside, but tlie wide 
expansion made inside in order to admit more light is known 
as a splay. 

BEVERLEY, WILLIAM ROXBY (1814 ? 1889), English 
artist and scene-painter, was born at Kiclimond, Surrey, about 
1814, the son of William Koxby, an actor-manager who had 
I assumed the name* of Beverley. IJis four brcAhers and his .sister 
all entered the theatrical profession, and Beverley soon became 
both actor and .scene-painter. In 1831 his father and his brothers 
took over the old Durham circuit, and he join<;d fhenn to play 
heavy comedy for several seasons, besides painting scenery. His 
work was first seen in 1831 in London, for tin- jiantomiine 
Baron Munchati'^en at the Victoria theatre, wliici) was being 
managed by his brother Henry. He was appointed sc'cnic diref:tor 
: for the fovent Garden operas in 1853. In 1854 he entered 
the service of the Drury Lane tlic^atre under tla- management 
of E. T. Smith, and lor thirty years continued to produce 
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wonderful scenes for the pantomimes, besides working for Covent 
Garden and a number of other theatres. In 1851 he executed 
part of a great diorama of Jerusalem and the Holy Land, and 
produced dioramic views of the ascent of Mont Blanc, exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and in 1884 a panorama of 
the l4akes of Killarney. He was a frequent exhibitor of sea 
pictures at the Royal Academy from 1865 to 1880. In 1884 
failing eyesight put an end to his painting. He died in com- 
parative poverty at Hampstead on the 17th of May 1889. He 
was the last of the old school of one surface painters, and famed 
for the wonderful atmospheric effects he was able to produce. 
Although he was skilled in all the mechanical devices of the 
stage, and painted in i88t scenery for Michael Strogoff at the 
Adelphi, in which for the first time in England the still life of 
the stage was placed in harmony with the background, he 
was strongly opf)osed to the new school of scene-builders. 

BEVERLEY, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Holderness parliamentary division of the F'ast Riding of York- 
shire, England, 8 m. N.N.W. of Hull by a branch of the North- 
h'astern railway. Pop. (1901) 13,183. It lies in a level countr)' 
east of the line of slight elevations known as the Wolds, near 
the river Hull, and has communication by canal with Hull, 
'rhe church of St John the Evangelist, commonly called Bcverlex' 
Minster, is a magnificent building, exceeding in size and splen- 
dour some of the English cathedrals. A monastery was founded 
here by John of Beverley (<*. 940 721), a native of the East 
Riding, who was bishop successively of Hexham and of York, 
and was canonized in 1037. A college of secular canons followed 
in the lolh century, the provostship of which subsequently 
became an office of high dignity, and was held by Thomas 
Becket, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. Of the existing 
building, the easternmost bay of the nave, the transepts with 
east and west aisles, the choir with aisles and short transepts, 
and the Lady chapel, are Early English, a superb example of 
the finest development of that style. The remainder of the 
nave is Decorated, excepting the westernmost bay which is 
i'erpendicular, as is the ornate west front with its graceful 
flanking towers, 'fhe north porch is also a lieautiful example* 
of this style. The most noteworthy details within the church 
are the exquisite Early English staircase which led to the chapter 
house (no longer remaining), and the Percy tomb, a remarkable 
example of Decorated work, commemorating Eleanor, wife of 
Henry Percy (d. 1328). The church of St Mary is a crucifonn 
building with central tower, almost entirely of Decorated and 
Perpendicular work, 'fhough overshadowed by the presence 
of the minster, it is yet a very fine example of its styles, its most 
noteworthy features being the tower and the west front. Bever- 
ley was walled, and one gate of the 15th century remains ; there 
are also some picturesque old houses, 'riu* industries are tanning, 
iron -founding, brewing and the manufacture of chemicals ; 
and there is a large agricultural trade. Beverley is the scat 
of a .suffragan bishop in the diocese of York. The municipal 
l>orough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, an<l 
has an area of 2404 acres, including a large extent of common 
pasture land. 

Beverley (Beverlac) is said to be on the site of a British settlement. 
Evidently* a chureh had existed there liefore 704. since in that year 
it was restored l>y St John oi Beverley, who also founded a monastery 
tiu re and w.is himself buried m the church. In the dev.'istation of 
the nortli of England which followed th<* (oiufuest, Beverley is said 
to have escapi’d by a miracle attributed to St John ; the Norman 
leader, while aLii>ut to eiUei .iiul pillage the church, fell from his 
hor.se tleail. ami tlie king, thinking this a .sign that the town was 
under the prot<*ction of heaven, exempted it from piMage. From the 
time of St John of Beveiley until the di.ssolution of the monasteries, 
the manor and town ol Beverley belonged to the archbishopric of 
York, and is said to have been held under a charter of lil>crties 
supjioscd to have lx‘en granted by King .^thclstan in 925. This 
chartt'T, beside.s other privileges, is saitl to have granted sanctuary 
in Beverley, and the “ leiiga ” over w’hich this privilege extcndecl 
was afterwards shown to include the whole town. Confirmations of 
Aithelsian's charier were granteil by Edward the Confessor and 
other succeeding kings. In the reign of Henry I.. Thurstan, arch- 
bishop of York, gave the burgesstvs their finst charter, which is one 
of the earliest granted to any town in Englaml. In it he granted 
them the .same* privilege's as th“ citizens of York, among these being 


a gild merchant and freedom from toll throughout the whole of 
Yorkshire, with right to take it at all the markets and fairs in their 
town except at the three princnial fairs, the toll of which belonged 
to the archbishop. In 1200 King John granted the town a hew 
charter, for which the burgesses had to pay 500 marks. Other 
charters generally confirming the first were granted to the town by 
most of the early kings. The incorporation charter granted by 
Queen £lizal>cth in 1573 was confirmed by Charles I. in 1629 and 
Charles II. in 1663, and renew^ed by James II. on his accession. 
Parliamentary repre.sentation by two members began in the reign 
of Edward 1 ., but lapsed, until the corjwration charter of 1573, 
from which date it continued until the Reform Act of 1867. In 
1554-1555 Queen Mary granted the three fairs on the feasts of St 
John the'Confes.sor, the Translation of St John and the Nativity of 
St John the Baptist, together with the weekly markets on Wednesday 
and Saturday, which had been held by the archbishops of York by 
traditional grant of Edward the Confe.s.sor to the burgesses of the 
town. Cloth- weaving was one of the chief industries of Beverley ; 
it is mentioned and ap]>cars to have been important as early as 
1315 - 

See Victoria County History- Yorkshire ; G. Poulson, Beverlac ; 
Antiquities and History of Beverley and of the Provostry, &>c., of 
St Johns (2 vols., 1820) : G. Oliver. D.D.. History and Antiquities 
of Beverley, (i82<i). 

BEVERLY, a seaboard city of Essex county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., situated on the N. shore of Mas.sachusetts Bay, opposite 
Salem. It is 18 m. from Boston on the Boston & Maine railway. 
Pop. {1890) 10,821 ; (1900) 13,884, of whom 2814 were foreign- 
born; (iQTo, census) 18,650. The land area of the cit\' is 
about 15 sq. m. The surface is the typical glacial topography, 
with a few low, rocky hills, less than 100 ft. in height. There are 
I iKiautiful drives through well- wooded districts, studded with 
handsome summer houses. In the city are a public library, the 
Beverly hospital, the New England industrial school for deaf 
mutes (organized, 1876 ; incorporated, 1879), and the Beverly 
historical society (1891), which owns a large colonial house, in 
which there is a valuable historical collection. The city has an 
excellent public school system. There are a number of manu- 
facturing establishments ; in 1905 the total factory product of 
the city was valued at $4,101,168, boots and shoes accounting 
for more than one-half of the total. Leather and shoe machinery 
also arc important manufactures : and the main plant ol the 
Ignited Shoe Machinery Corporation is located here. Market 
gardening is a considerable industry, and large quantities of 
vegetables are raised under glass for the Boston markets. Fishing 
is an industry no longer of mucli importance. Beverly is con- 
nected by a regular line of oil-steamers with Port Arthur, Texas, 
and is the main distributing point for the Texas oil fields. 'I’he 
first settlement within the limits of Beverly was made by Roger 
(Sonant in 1626. The tow'n was a part of Salem until ib68, when 
it was incorporated as a separate township ; in 1894 it was 
chartered as a city. In 1788 there was established here the first 
cotton mill to lie successfully operated in the United States. The 
manufacture of Britannia ware was Ixjgun in 1812. George 
Cabot lived for many years in Beverly, which he repre.sentcd in 
the provincial congress (1779) ; Nathan Dane (1752-1835) was 
also a resident ; and it was the birthplace of Wilson Flagg 
(1805-1884), the author of Studies in the Field and Forest (1857), 
The Woods and of Neiv England (1872), The Birds and 

Seasons of New England (1875), and A Year with the Birds (1881). 
It was also the birthplace and early home of Lucy Larcom (1826^ 
181)3), and the scene of much of her Story of a New England 
Girlhood (Boston, 1889). 

BEVIS OP HAMPTON, the name of an English metrical 
romance. Bevis is the son of (iuy, count of Hampton 
(Southampton) and his young wife, a daughter of the king of 
Scotland. The countess asks a former suitor, Doon or Devoun, 
emperor of Almaine ((Germany), to send an army to murder Guy 
in the forest. The plot is successful, and she marries Doon. 
When threatened with future vengeance by her ten-year-old son, 
she determines to make away with him also, but he is .saved from 
death by a faithful tutor, is sold to heathen pirates, and reaches 
the court of King Hermin, whose realm is variously placed in 
Egypt and Armenia (Armorica). The exploits of Bevis, his love 
for the king s daughter Josiane, his mission to King Bradmond 
of Damascus with a sealed letter demanding his own death, his 
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rniprisonment, his final vengeance on his stepfather are related 
in detail. After succeeding to his inheritance he is, however, 
driven into exile and separated from Josiane^ to whom he is 
reunited only after each of them has contracted, in form only, 
a second union. The story also relates the hero's death and the 
fortunes of his two sons. 

The oldest extant version appears to be Boeve de Haumtone^ 
an Anglo-Norman text which dates from the first half of the 13th 
century. The English metrical romance, Sir Bettes of Hamtoun, 
is founded on some French original varying slightly from those 
which have been preser\'cd. The oldest MS. dates from the 
beginning of the 14th century. The French chanson de gestc, 
Beuve d'Hanstone, was followed by numerous prose versions. 
The printed editions of the story were most numerous in Italy, 
where Bovo d' Antona was the subject of more than one poem, 
and the tale was interpolated in the Reali di Fraud a y the Italian 
compilation of Carolingian legend. Although the English 
version that we possess is based on a French original, it seems 
probable that the legend took shape on English soil in the 10th 
century, and that it originated with the Danish invaders. Doon 
may be identified with the emperor Oti(^ the (Ircat, who was 
the contemporary of the English king l^dgar of the story. 
R. VMvkQr {Boeve- Antleihusy Berlin and Leipzig, 1904) establishes 
a close parallel between Bevis and the Hamlet legend as related 
by Saxo Orammati(‘us in the Hisioria Danira. Among the 
more obvious coincidences which point to a common source are 
the vengeance taken on a stepfather for a father's death, the 
letter bearing his own death-warrant which is entrusted to the 
hero, and his double marrijige.^ The motive of the feigned 
madness is, however, lacking in Bevis. The j^rincess who is 
Josiane's rival is less ferocious than the Hermuthriida of the 
Hamlet legend, but she threatens Bevis with death if h(‘ refuses 
her. Both seem to be modelled on the type ol Thyrdo of the 
Beowulf legend. A fanciful taymology connecting Bevis (Boeve) 
with Bcowa (Beowulf), on the ground that both were dragon 
slayers, is inadmissible. 

Bilii.iooKArHY. 7 hti Fomamc of Sii licur'i <•/ Ilat}itotin,v<\\U\^ from 
six MSS. jmd the edition (without diit< ) ol Kiclurd I’ynson, by 
E. Kdlbing (Early Eng. T<*xt Soc., 1H85 188O- i8(>4) ; A. Slimming, 
“ Der anRionormannische Hoc*ve de 1 laiinitom . ’ in H. Siu'liier‘s 
Bihl. \orm. vol. vii. (ffalle, 1800) ; the Welsh version, with a trans- 
lation, is given by R. Williams, Selritionx of the Henewrt MSS, (vol. ii. 
London, i8<i2) ; the old Norse version by ( 1 . ('eder.schidld, Forn- 
sogui' Sudhtlanda (Lund. 1884) ; Wesselofsky, " /um riibsischen 
Bovf) <r \ntonii ” (in Archiv file star. Phil. vnl. viii., 1885) ; for Ihr 
early printed editions of the romance in English. French and Italian 
.see(i. Rninel, Manuel tin Ithume, Bevis. Heiifuesnivl Buovo. 

BEWDLEY, a market lown and nuiniiipal borough in the 
Bewdley parliamentary division of Worceslersliire, England ; 
137 m. N.W. by W. from London and 17J N. by W. from 
Worcester by rail. Pop. (1901) 2866. The Worcester- Shrc'ws- 
bury line of the Great Western is here joined by lines ea.sl from 
Birmingham and west from Tenbury. Bewdley is pleasantly 
situated on the sloping right bank of the Severn, on the eastern 
border of the forest of Wyre. A bridge by Telford (1797) crosses 
the river. A free grammar .school, founded in 1591, was re- 
founded by James I. in 1606, and possesses a large library 
bec|ucalhed in 1812. The town manufactures combs and horn 
goods, brass and iron wares, leather, malt, bricks and ropes. 
The towm is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 1 2 councillors. 
Area, 2105 acres. 

ik'wdlcy {i.€. Beaulieu) is probably referred to in tlu! Donu-Mdav 
survey as “ another Ri bins ford,” and was held by tin* king. The 
manor, then called Bellas Lorus or Beaulieu on account of its beautiful 
situation, was afterwards granted to thi* Mortimers, in whose family 
it continued until it was merged in the crown on the acu ssion ol 
Edward IV. It is from this time that Bewdl<*y dales its importance. 
Througli its situation on the Severn it wa-s connected with the sea. 
and in 1251^ a bridge, the only one between it and Worcc*sler. was 
built across the river and added greatly to tlie commerce of the lown. 
From Edward IV. Bewdley received its charter in 1472, and there 

* On double marriage in early romance see G. Paris, ” Legende 
du mari aux deux femmes,” m J.a Poi-sie du moyen dm- (2nd series. 
Paris, 1895); and A. Nutt, "The Lai of Eliduc," <&€., in Folk-Lore. 
vol. iii, (1892). 
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ap^icars to be no evidence that it was a lioiough beiore this time. 
Other charters were granted m 1685 and 1 708. By James I. s 
charter the bu^^s.scs sent one member to ] >11 rha 1111*11 1, and contimn‘il 
to do so until 1883. A fair and a luaiket on VVediiesdav were grunted 
by Edwarrl III. in 1373 to his graml-daughler niilipim. wife ol 
Edmund Mortimer, and confirmed to Richard, duke of York, by 
Henry VI. Edward IV. also granted the burKe.s.ses a market on 
Saturdays, and three fairs, which wert* confirmed to them by 
Henry VH. Coal-mines were workt‘d in Bew<lley as carlv as 
and tnc town was formerly noted for making cai>s. 

BEWICK, THOMAS (i 753" *^28), English wood-engraver, 
was Iforn at Cherri'bum, near Newiastle-on-Tyne, in August 
1753. His father rented a small (dlliery at ^liVkleybank, and 
sent his son to school at Mickley. He proved a poor scholar, 
but showed, at a very early age, a remarkable talent for drawing. 
He had no tuition in the art, and no models save natural objects. 
At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to Mr Bcilby, an 
engraver in Newcastle. In his office Bewick engraved on 
wood for Dr Hutton a series of dkigrains illustrating a treatise 
on mensuration. He .seems thereafter to have devoted himself 
entirely to engraving on wood, and in 1 775 he received a premium 
from the Sw'icty for the Encouragement of Arts and ManufacUircs 
for a woodcut of the “ Huntsman and the Old Hound." In 
1784 appeared his Select Fahlesy the engravings in which, though 
far surpassed by his later piroductions, were incomparably 
superior to anything that had yet been doni* in that line. The 
Quadrupeds appeared in 1790, and his great achievement, that 
with which his name is inseparably associated, the British Bird.s, 
was published from 1797-1804. Bewick, from his intimate 
knowledge of the habits of animals acquired during his constant 
excursions into the (‘ountry, was thoroughly qualifu^d to do 
justice to his great task. Of his other productions the engraviiigs 
for Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted Villa\^e, for Parnell’s 
Hermit^ for Somerville's Chase, and for the collection of Fables 
of Aesop and Others, may he specially m<‘ntioned. Bewick 
was for many years in partnersliip with his forniir master, anrl 
in later life had numerous pupils, several of whom gained 
distinction as engravers. He died on the 8th of November 
1828. 

His aiitobiograjihy, Me$nt>trs of 1 lumas liewuk, hy Himself, 
appearefl in 1862. 

BEXHILL^ a municipal borough and watering-pkw'e in the 
Rye parliamentary division of Sussex, England, 62 m. S.K. 
by *S. from I^ondon, on the London, llrighton k South 
('oast, anfl the South-Eastern k Chatham railways. Pop. 
(i8qi) 520b ; (1901) 12,213. The ancient village, with the 
Norman and Early English i luirch of St Peter, lies inland on 
the slope of the low hills fringing the coast, but the watering- 
place on the .shore has developed very rapidly since ai)out 
1884, owing to the exertions of Earl De la Warr, who owns 
most of the property. It has a marine parade, pier, golf links, 
and the usual appointments of a .seaside resort, while the climate 
is bracing anil the neighbouring inuntry pleasant. Bexhill 
was incorporated in 1902, the corporation consisting of a mayor, 
6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 801 ^ acres. 

BEXLEY, NICHOLAS VANSITTART,' Bakon (r7f>(> 1851), 
English politician, was the fifth .son of Henry V'ansiltart (d. 1 770), 
governor of Bengal, and was born in London on the 29th of April 
1766. Educated at (Christ Church, Oxford, he took his degree in 
1787, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1791. He 
began his public career by writing pamphlets in defence of 
the administration of William Pitt, esjieiially on its finamiai 
.side, and in May 1 796 }»ecame inemlier of parliament for Hastings, 
retaining his .seat until July 1802, when he was returned for Old 
Sariim. In February 1801 lie was sent on a diplomatic errand 
to Copenhagen, and shortly after his return was appointi d joint 
secretary to the treasury, a position which he retained until the 
resignation of Addington's ministry in April 1804. Owing to the 
influence of his friemi, Erne.st, duke of Cumberland, he hecan.e 
.secretary for Ireland under Pitt in January 1805, resigning 
his office in the following September. With Adciington, now 
Vi.scuunt .Sidmouth, he joined the government ot Fox and (iren 
ville as secretary to the trea.siirv in Fefiruary 1806, leaving 
office with Sidmouth just before the fall of the ministry in MarOi 
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1807. During these and the next few years Vansittart’s reputa- 
tion as a financier was gradually rising. In 1809 he proposed j 
and carried without opposition in the House of Commons I 
thirty-eight resolutions on financial questions, and only his loyalty 
to Sidmouth prevented him from joining the cabinet of Spencer 
Perceval as chancellor of the exchequer in October 1809. He 
opposed an early resumptionof cash payments in 1 8 1 1 , and became 
chancellor of the exchequer when the earl of Liverpool succeeded 
Perceval in May 1812. Having forsaken Old Sarum, he had 
represented lielston from November 1806 to June 1812 ; and 
after being member for East Orinstead for a few weeks, was 
returned for Harwich in October 1812. 

When Vansittart became chancellor of the exchequer the 
country was burdened witli heavy taxation and an enormous 
debt. Nevertheless, the continuance of the war compelled him 
to increase the custom duties and other taxes, and in 1813 he 
introduced a complicated scheme ff)r dealing with the sinking 
fund. In 1816, after the conclusion of peace, a large decrease in 
taxation was generally desired, and there was a loud outcry 
wlien the chancellor proposed only to reduce, not to abolish, 
the property or income tax. The abolition of this tax, however, 
was carried in parliament, and Vansittart was also obliged to 
remit the extra tax on malt, meeting a large deficiency principally 
l)y borrowing. He devoted considerable attention to effecting 
real or supposed economies with regard to the national debt. 
He carried an elaborate scheme for handing over the payment of 
naval and military pensions to contractors, who would be ]mid 
a fixed annual sum for forty-five years ; but no one was found 
willing to undertake this contract, although a modified plan on 
the same lines was afterwards adopted. Vansittart bet'ame 
very unpopular in the country, and he resigned his office in 
December 1822. His system of finance was severely criticized 
by lluskisson, Tierney, Brougham, Hume and Ricardo. On 
his resignation Liverpool offered Vansittart the post of clianccllor 
of the duchy of Lancaster. Accepting this offer in February 

1823, lie was created Baron Bexley in March, and granted a 
pension of £3000 a year. He rcsigntul in January 1828. In 
the House of Lords Bexley took very little part in public business, 
although he introduced the Spitalfields wea\'ers bill in 1823, 
and voted for the removal of Roman Catholic disabilities in j 

1824. He took a good deal of interest in the British and Foreign 
Bible Mission, the (’hnrch Missionary Society and kindred 
bodies, and assisted to hnind King’s ('ollege, London. He died 
at Foot’s Cray, Kent, on the 8th of February 1851. His wife, 
whom he married in July 1806, was Isabella (d. iSio), <laiighter 
of William Eden, jst Baron Auckland, an< I as he had no issue 
the title became extinct on his death. There are nine volumes 
of Vansittart’s papers in the British Miiseum. 

See Spenc.cr WalpoU*, Ifistnrv of EnfiUnul il.on< 1 on. i8()o); S. C. 
Buxton, t'inama and Volitiis (London, 1888). 

BEXLEY, an urban district in the Hartford parliamentary 
division of Kent, England, 12 m. S.ki. by K. of London li>’' 
the South - J’.astem & Chatham railway. B<?p. (1901) 12,918. 
Bexley, which is mentioned in Domesday Book, has had a church 
since the 9th century. The present ehiirch of St Mary is Early 
English and later. With the rental of the manor of Bexley, 
William Camden, the antiquary, founded the ancient history 
professorship at Oxford. Hall Place, wliich contains a fine 
Jacobean staircase and oak-panelled hall, is said to occupy the 
site of the dwelling-place of the Black l*rince. The course of 
Watling Street ftiay be traced over Bexley Heath, where, too, 
there exist deep pits, widening into vaults below, and probably 
of British origin. 

BEY (a modt'rn Turk, word, the older form being cf. 
Pers. haig)f tlie administrator of a district, n(»w generally an 
honorific title throughout the Turkish empire ; the granting 
of this in Egypt is made by the sultan of Turkey through the 
khedive. In Tunis “bey” has become the hereditary title 
iif the reigning sovereigns (see Tunisia). 

BEYBAZAR, the chief town of a kaza of the Angora vilayet 
in Asiatic Turkey, situated on an affluent of the Sakaria (aW. 
San^atius), alwut 52 m. VV. of Angora. It corresponds to the 
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anc. Lagantay renamed Anastasiopolis under the emperor 
Anastasius (491-518), a bishopric by the 5th century. Its well- 
built wooden houses cover the slopes of three hills at the mouth 
of a gorge filled with fruit gardens and vineyards. The chief 
products are rice, cotton and fruits. From Beybazar come the 
fine pears sold in Constantinople as Angora pears ” ; its musk- 
melons are equally esteemed ; its grapes are used only for a 
sweetmeat called jmzli-sujuk (“ nutty fruit sausage ”). There 
are few remains of antiquity apart from numerous rock-cut 
chambers lining the banks of the stream. Pop. about 4000 to 
^000. 

BEYLE, MARIE HENRI (1783-1842), better known by his 
mm de plume of Stendhal, French author, wa.s born at Grenoble 
on the 23rd of January 1783. With his father, who was an 
avocat in the parleraent of (irenoble, he was never on good terms, 
but his intractable disposition sufficiently explains his unhappy 
childhood and youth. Until he was twelve years old he was 
educated by a priest, who succeeded in inspiring him with a 
lasting hatred of clericalism. He was then sent to the newly 
established ftcolc Centrale at Grenoble, and in 1799 to Paris 
with a letter of introduction to the Daru family, with which the 
Jteyles were connected. Pierre Daru offered him a place in the 
ministry for war, and with the brothers Daru he followed 
Napoleon to Italy. Most of his time in Italy was spent at Milan, 
a city for which he conceived a lasting attachment. Much of his 
Chartreuse de Parme seems to he autobiographical of this part of 
his life. 

He was a spectator of the battle of Marengo, and afterwards 
enlisted in a dragoon regiment. With rapid promotion he 
became adjutant to General Michaud ; but after the peace of 
Amitins in 1802 he returned to study in Paris. There he met an 
actress, MiUanie Guilbert, whom he followed to Marseilles. His 
father cut off his supplies on hearing of this escapade, and Beyle 
was reduced to serving as clerk to a grocer. Melanie Guilbert, 
however, soon abandoned him to marry a Russian, and Beyle 
returned to I’aris. 'J’hrough the infiii(*nce of Daru he obtained 
a place in the commissariat, which he filled with some distinction 
from t8o6 to 1814. Charged with raising a levy in Brunswick 
of five million francs, he extracted seven ; and during the retreat 
j from Moscow he dis<'harged his duties with efficiency. On the 
tall of Napoleon he refused to accept a place under tl)e new 
r(^gimc,and retired to Milan, where he met Silvio Bellieo, Manzoni, 
Lord Byron and other men of note. At Milan he contracted a 
liaison with a certain Angelina J\, whom he had admired fruit- 
lessly during his earlier residence in that city. In 1814 he 
published, under the pseudonym of Alexandre ( esar Boml^ct, 
his ! Mires ecrites de Vienne en Autriche sur le cHebre compositeur, 
Joseph Haydn ^ suivies d"une vie de Mtmart^ et de considerations sur 
Metastase et Vetat present de la musique en Italic, His letters on 
Haydn were borrowed from the Haydini (1812) of Joseph 
(!arpani, and the section on Mozart had no greater claim to 
originality. The book was reprinted (1817) as Vies de Haydn, 
Mozart et MHasiase, His llisUnre de la peinlure en Italic (2 vols., 
1817) was originally dedicated to Napoleon. 

His friendship with some Italian patriots brought him in 1821 
under the notice of the Austrian authorities, and he was exiled 
from Milan. In Paris he felt himself a stranger, as he liad never 
recognized French contemporary art in literature, music or 
painting. He frequented, however, many literary salons in 
Paris, and found some friends in the “ ideologues " who gathered 
round Destutt de Tracy. He was the most closely allied with 
Prosper Merimee, a dilettante and an ironist like himself. He 
published at this time his Essai sur Vamour (1^22), of which only 
seventeen copies were sold in eleven years, though it afterw'ards 
became famous, Racine et Shakespeare (1823-1825), Vie de 
Rossini {i%2^), D'un nouveau complot contre les industriels {1^2^), 
Promenades dans Rome (1829), and his first novel, Armance, ou 
quelqnes scenes de Paris en rS^T (1^27). After the ReA^^olution 
of 1830 he was appointed consul at Trieste, hut the Austrian 
government refused to accept him, and he was sent to Civita 
Vecchia instead. Le Rouge et le noir, chronique du XI siecle 
(2 vols., 1830) appeared in Paris after his departure, but attracted 
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small notice. He had published in 1838 Mhnoifes d'un touriste^ 
and in 1839 La Chartreuse de Parme (2 vols.), which was the last 
of his publications^ and the first to secure any popular success, 
though his earlier writings had been regarded as significant by a 
limited public. It was enthusiastically reviewed by Balzac in his 
Revue Parisienne (1840). Beyle remained at Civita Vecchia, 
discharging his duties as consul perfunctoril)* and with frequent 
intervals of absence until his death, which took place in Paris on 
the 23rd of March 1842. He wrote his outi epitaph,* describing 
himself as a Milanese. 

His posthumous works include a fragmentary Vie de Napoleon 
(1875); Melanges d'art el de litterature (1867); Chroniques 
ttaliennes (1885), including “ VAbbesse de Castro^"' “ Les Ceneif' 
“ Viiioria Accor ambom,'' “ Vanina Vaniniy' La Duchesse de 
PaUianOy* some of which has appeared separately ; Romans et 
nowoelles and Nouvelles inedites (1855) ; Correspond ance (2 vols., 
1855) ; Lamiel (ed. C. Stryienski, 1889) ; his Journal 
(ed. Strjdenski and F. de Nion, 1888), of which the section dealing 
with the Russian and German aimpaigns is unfortunately lost ; 
Vie de Henri Brulard (1890), a disguised autobiography, chiefly 
the histor\^ of his numerous love affairs ; Lettres iniimes (1892) ; 
Lucien Leuwen (ed. J. de Mitty, 1894); Souvenirs d'tgoiisme 
(ed. ('. Stryienski, 1892), autobiography and unpublished letters. 

Stendhal’s reputation practically rests on the two novels Lc 
Rouge et le mir and La Chartreuse de Panne, In the former of 
these he borrowed his plot from events w'hich had actually 
happened some years previously. Jiilien .Sorel in the novel is 
tutor in a noble family and seduces his pupil’s mother. He 
eventually kills her to avenge a letter accusing him to the family 
of his betrothed. Mile de la Mole. Julien is a picture of Beyle as 
he imagined himself to be. The Chartreuse de Parme has less 
unity of purpose than Le Rouge et le noir. For its scl ting the 
author drew largely on his own experiences. Fabrice’s ex- 
periences at Waterloo are his own in the Italian campaign, and 
the countess Pietranera is his Milanese? Angelina. But of the two 
novels it is more picturesque and has been more; popular. Stend- 
hal’s real vogue dates from the early sixties, but his importance 
is essentially literary. In spite of his egotism and the limitations 
of his ideas, his acute analysis of the motives of his personages 
has appealed to su<‘cessive generations of writers, and a great 
part of the development of the French novel must be traced to 
him. Bruneti^re has pointed out {Manual of French Lit.y Kng. 
trans., 1898) that Stendhal supplied the Romanticists with the 
notion of the interchange of the mtjthods anfl effects of poetry, 
yiainting and music, and that in his worship of Napoleon he 
figreed with their glorification of individual energy. Stendhal, 
however, thoroughly disliked the Romanticists, though Sainte- 
Beuve acknowledg<’d (Causeries du lundiy vol. ix.) that his 
books gave ideas. Taine (Essais de critique et d'histoirCy 1857) 
found in him a great psychologist ; Zola (Romartciers uaturalistesy 
1881) actually claimed him as the father of the naturalist school ; 
and Paul Boiirget {Essais dc psychologie coniemporaine, 1883) 
cited Le Rouge et le noir as one of the classic novels of analysis. 

The 1846 edition of J.a Chartreuse de J*arme contains a prefatory 
notice by R. Colomb. and a reprint of Balzac's article. In ad<iitK)ii 
to the authorities already mentioned see the essay on Brvh* (1H50) 
Ijy Prosper Mcrimee ; A. A. Paton, Henry Bcylt, a Critical and 
Biographical Study (1874) ; Adolyihe Paupc. Hntuire drs auvres de 
Stendhal (1903); A. Chiif|uet, Stendhal-Jieyle (1902); a review ?>y 
R. Donmic [Revue des deux mondes, February 1902). deprecating tin* 
excessive attention paid to Beyle’s writings ; and t<louard Rod, 
Stendhal (1892) in the “ Grands ecrivains fran^ais ” scries. See alw 
Correspondance de Stendhal, 1800-1842^ with preface by M. Barres 
(Paris, igo8). 

BEYRICH, HEINRICH ERNST VON (1815-1896), German 
geologist, was bom at Berlin on the 31st of August 1815, and 
^ucated at the university in that city, and afterwards at Bonn, 
where he studied under Goldfuss and Nbggeralh. He obtained 
his degree of Ph.D. in 1837 at Berlin, and was subsequently 
employed in the mineralogical museum of the university, 
becoming director of the palaeontological collection in 1857, 
and director of the museum in 1875. He was one of the founders 
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of the German Geological Society in 1848. He early recognizcu 
the value of palaeontology in stratigraphical work ; and he 
made important researches in the Rhenish mountains, in tlic 
Harz and Alpine districts. In later years he gave special 
i attention to the Tertiar>» strata, including the Browm Goal of 
North Germany. In 1854 he proposed the term Oligocene for 
certain Tertiary strata intermediate between the E<x-ene and 
Miocene ; and the term is now generally adopted. In 1B65 
he was apfK>inted professor of geology and palaeontology^ in the 
Berlin University, where he was eminently successful as a 
teacher ; and when the Prussian Cieologieal Survey was instituted 
in 1873 he was appointed co-director with Wilhelm Hauchccorne 
(1828 -1900). He published Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Versteine- 
rungen des vheinischen Vbergangs-gebirges (1837); t)her einige 
bbhmisehe Trilohitm (1845) ; Die Conchylien des norddeuischen 
Tertidrgehirges ( i8:;3-iSs7). Tic died on the 9th of July 
1896. ■ 

BEYSCHLAG, WILLIBALD (1823-1900), German Prole.stanl 
divine, was born at Frank fort-on- Main on the 5th of Septeml^er 
1823. He studied theology at Bonn and Berlin (1840-1844), 
and in 1856 was appointed court-preacher at Karlsruhe. In 
i860, he moved to llalle as professor ordinarius of prncti('al 
theology. A theologian of the medial ing .school, he became leader 
of the Mittelpartei y and with Albrecht VV'olters founded a.s its 
organ the Deutschevangclische Blatter, A.s a representative of this 
party, he took a prominent pari in the general sviukIs of 1875 
and 1879. His championship of the rights of the laity and his 
belief in the autonomy of the church led him to advocate the 
•separation of church and state. He died at llalle on tht* 25111 of 
November 1900. Among his numerous works are Die Christologie 
des Neuen Testaments (1866), Der Altkatholicismus{W\re^e editions, 
1882-1883), I.ehcn Jesu (2 vols., 1885 ; 3rd ed., 1893), Neuicsta- 
menilichc Theologie (2 vols., 1891- 1892 ; 2nd ed., 1896), Christen- 
lehre auj Grund des kleinen luth. Kaiechismus (1900), and an 
autobiograjihy Ait,s meinem Leben (2 parts, 1896-1898). 

See P. Schaff, i ivinp Divines (1887) ; l.ichtenbeTger. Hist, Germ, 
Theol. (i88q) ; t'alwcr- Zeller, Ktn henle,vikon. 

BEZA (bk BfeszK), THEODORE ( 1519- 1605), French theo- 
logian, son of bfiillt Pierre de B6sze, was horn at Vczelai, J3urgundy, 
on the 24th of June 1519. Of good descent, his parents were 
known for generous piety. He owed his education to an uncle, 
Nicolas <le H^‘S7e, counsellor of tlu‘ Paris parlemenl, who placed 
him (1529) undiT Melchior Wolmar at Orleans, and later at 
Bourges. Wolmar, who had taught Greek to Calvin, grounded 
Beza in SrTiptiire from a Proto.slant standpoint ; after hi'> 
return to (ierrnany (1534) Beza studied law at Orleans (May 1535 
to August 1531)), beginning practice; in Paris (1539) as law licen- 
tiate;. To this period belong his exercises in l^atin vt;rse, in the 
locKse taste e)f the day, foolishly published by him as Juveniba 
in 1548. Though not in orde;r.s, he held two bene fices. A severe 
illness wrought a change ; he married his mistress, (!laudc 
Desnoz, and joined the chure h c)f CaKin at (icneva (Oe’te)lier 
1548). In Nove:inl)er 1549 he was a[)pointed Greek professor 
at Lau.sannc, where he acted as ( alvin’s adjutant in various 
publications, including his def(‘nce of the burning of Servelus, 
De Haercticis a ewili magistratu puniendis (1554). In 1558 he 
became professor in the Geneva academy, where his career was 
brilliant. His conspicuous ability was shown in the abortive 
ColkKjuy of Ptiis y (1561). f)n Calvin's death (1564) he became 
his biograj)her and administrative .sijec'e.ssur. As a historian, 
Beza, by his chronological incxac’titude, has been the source 
of serious mistakes ; as an administrator, he softened the rigour 
of Calvin. His editions and Latin versions of the New Te.stament 
had a marked influence on the Knglish versions of (ieneva (1557 
and 1560) and Lonrlon (161 1). The famous codex J). was pre- 
sented by him (1581) to (’ambridge University, with a charuetcr- 
isiicaily dubious account of the history of the manuscript. 
His works are very numerous, but of little moment, except those 
already mentioned. He resigned his offices in i6v)o, and died 
on the 13th of October 1605. He had taken a second wife (1588), 
(Catherine del Piano, a widow, but left no issue. He was not the 
author of the Histoire ecclhiasttque (i5^o)> sometimes ascribe<l 
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to him ; nor^ probably, of the vulgar skit published under the 
Bname of Benedict Panavantius (1551). 

Sec T^inj,'a<*us, De Vita et Moribus (1585, calumnious): Antoine 
la Faye, De Vita et Obitu (1606, eulogistic) ; Schlosser, Leben 
(1806); Baum, Th. Beza, portrait ; Heppe, Leben 

(t86i). ^ ^ (A. Go.*) 

BEZANT or Byzant (from liyzantium, tlie modern Constanti- 
nople), originally a Byzantine gold coin which had a wide circula- 
tion throughout Europe up to about 1250. Its average value 
was about nine shillings. Bezants were also issued in Flanders 
and Spain. Silver bezants, in value from one to two shillii^s, 
were in circulation in England in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
In WyclilTe\s translation of the Bible he uses the word for a 
“ talent ” {e,g. in Luke xv, 8), In heraldry, bezants are repre- I 
seated by gold circles on the shield, and were introduced by the 
crusaders. 

BEZANTfiE, in architecture, a name given to an ornamented 
moulding much used in the Norman period, resembling the coins 
(bezants) struck in Byztintium. 

BEZBORODKO, ALEKSANDER ANDREEVICH, Prince 
(i747“i7(;9), grand chancellor of Russia, was born at (Buchova 
on the J4th of March 1747, and educated at home and in the 
clerical academy at Kiev. He entered the public service as a 
clerk in the office of Count P. A. Rumyantsev, then governor- 
general of Little Russia, whom he accompanied to the Turkish 
War in 1768. He was present at the engagements of l^rga and 
Kaluga, and at the storming of Silistria. On the conclusion of the 
peace of Kuchuk-Kainarji (1774) the field marshal recommended 
him to (!atherine II., and she appointed him in 1775 her 
petition-secretary, lie thus had the opportunity of impressing 
the empress with his brilliant gifts, the most remarkable ol 
which were exquisite manners, a marvellous memory and a 
clear and pregnant style. At the same time he set to work to 
acquire the principal European languages, especially French, 
of which he became a master. It was at this time that he wrote 
his historical sketches of the Tatar wars and of Little Russia. 

llis acti\ ity was prodigious, and Catharine called him her 
factotum. In 1780 he accompanied her on her journey through 
Wliitc Russia, meeting the emperor Joseph, who urged him to 
study diplomacy. On his return from a delicate mksion to Copen- 
hagen, he presented to the empress “ a memorial on political 
affairs ’’ which comprised the first plan of a partition of 'lurkey j 
between Russia and Austria. 'Lhis document was transmitted I 
almost word for word to Vienna as the Russian pro(K)sals. ; 
ilc followed tliis up by Epitomised Historical Information con- 
cerning Moldavia, For these two state papers he was rewarded | 
with the posts of “ plenipotentiary for all negotiations ” in the ! 
foreign office and postmaster-general. From this time he was j 
inseparably associated with Catharine in all important dip- ' 
lomatic affairs, though officially he was the subordinate of the | 
vice-chancellor, ( ount Alexander Osterman. He wrote all j 
the most important de.spatches to the Russian ministers abroad, ' 
concluded and subscribed all treaties, and performed all the . 
functions of a secretary of state. He identified himself 1 

entirely with Oitharine's political idea.s, even with that of | 
re-establishing the Greek empire under her grandson ('onstantine. j 
The empress, as usual, richly rewarded her comes with pensions | 
and principalities. In 1786 he was promoted to the senate, j 
and it was through him that the empress communicated her 
will to that august state-decoration. In 17S7 he accompanied 
Catharine on her triumphal progress through South Russia 
in the capacity of minister of foreign affairs. At Kaniev he 
conducted the negotiations with the Polish king, Stanislaus II., 
and at Novuiya Kaidaniya he was in the empress’s carriage 
when she received joseph II. 

The second Turkish War (1787-^2) and the war wdth (lustavus 
111. (i788-<)o) heayicd fresh burdens on his already heavily 
laden shoulders, and he suffered from the intrigues of his 
numerous jealous rivals, including the empress's latest favourite, 
A. M. Mamono\'. .\ll his efforts were directed towards the 
conclusion of the two oppressive wars by an honourable peace. 
The pause of Verel& with Gustavus III. (14th of August 1790) 


was on the terms dictated by him. On the sudden death of 
Potemkin he was despatched to Jassy to prevent the peace con- 
gress there from breaking up, and succeeded, in the face of all 
but insuperable difficulties, in concluding a treaty exceedingly 
advantageous to Russia (9th of January 1792). For this service 
he received the thanks of the empress, the ribbon of St Andrew 
and 50,000 roubles. On his return from Jassy, however, he found 
his confidential post of secretary of petition.s occupied by the 
empress’s last favourite, P. A. Zubov. He complained of this 
“ diminution of his dignity ” to the empress in a private 
memorial in the course of 1793. empress reassured him 
by fresh honours and distinctions on the occasion of the .solemn 
celebration of the peace of Jassy (2nd of September 1793), 
when she publicly presented him with a golden olive-branch 
encrusted with brilliants. Subsequently Catharine reconciled 
him with Zubov, and he resumed the conduct of foreign affairs. 
He contributed more than any other man to bring about the 
downfall and the third partition of Poland, for which he was 
magnificently recompensed. But diplomacy by no means ex- 
hausted Bezborodko’s capacity for work. He liad a large share 
in the internal administration also. He reformed the post-office, 
improved the banking system of Russia, regulated the finances, 
constructed roads, and united the Uniate and Orthodox churches. 

On the death of Catharine, the emperor Paul entrusted Bez- 
borodko with the examination of the late empress’s private 
papers, and shortly afterwards made him a prince of the Russian 
empire, with a correspondingly splendid apanage. On the 
retirement of Ostermann he received the highest dignity in the 
Russian empire— that of imperial chancellor. Bezborodko 
was the only Russian minister who retained the favour of Paul 
to the last. During the last two years of his life the control of 
Russia's diplomacy was entirely in his hands. His programme 
at this period was peace with all the European power.*?, revolu- 
tionary France included. But the emperor's growing aversion 
from this pacific policy induced the astute old minister to 
attempt to “ seek safety in moral and phy.sical repose.” Paul, 
however, refused to accept his resignation and would have sent 
him abroad for the benefit of his health, had not a sudden stroke 
of paralysis prevented Bezborodko from taking advantage of 
his master’s kindness. He died at St Petersburg on the 
6th of April 1799. In private life Bezborodko was a typical 
Cktharinian, corrupt, licentious, conscienceless and self-seeking. 
But he was infinitely generous and affectionate, and spent his 
enormous fortune liberally. His banquets were magnificent, 
his collections of pictures and statues unique in Europe. He 
was the best friend of his innumerable poor relatives, anri the 
Maecenas of all the struggling authors of his day. Sycophantic 
he might have been, but he was neither ungrateful nor vindictive. 
His patriotism is as indi.sputable as his genius. 

See Shornik (rollections) of the Imperial Russian Historical 
Society (Fr. and Russ.), vols. 60-100 (St Pelersburg, 1870-1904) ; 
Nikolai Ivanovich Grigorovich, The Chancellor A. A. Bezborodko 
in Connexion wi/h the Events of His Time (Riis., St Petersburg, 
1870 1881). (R. N. B.) 

BEZEL (from an 0 . Fr. word, cf. Mod. Fr. hiseau, hasile, 
possibly connected with lait. his, twice), a sloping edge, as of 
a cutting tool, also known as basil. In jewelry, the term is used 
for the oblique sides or faces of a gem ; the rim which secures 
the crystal of a watch in position or a jewel in its setting, and 
particularly the enlarged part of a ring on which the device 
is ei^raved (see Ring). 

BcZIERS, a town of southern France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of H^rault, 47 m. S.W. of Mont- 
pellier by rail. Pop. (1906) 46,262. Beziers is situated in a 
wine-growing district on a hill on the left bank of the river 
Orb, which is joined at this point by the Canal dii Midi. ITie 
Allocs Paul Ri(|uet, named after the creator of the canal, occupy 
the centre of Beziers and divide the old town with its 
maze of narrow and irregular streets from the new quarter to 
the east. They form a long and shady promenade, terminating 
at one end in the Place de la R^publique and the theatre, the 
front of which is decorated with bas-reliefs by David d’Angers, 
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and at the other in a beautiful park^ the Plateau des Pontes. 
The most interesting portion of the town is the extreme west 
where the old ramparts overlook the Orb. Above them towers 
St Nazaire, the finest of the churches of B6ziers ; it dates from 
the i2th to the 14th centuries and is a good specimen of the 
ecclesiastical fortification common in southern France. Its 
chief artistic features are the rose window in the western facade, 
and the stained glass and curious iron grilles of the choir-windows, 
which belong to the 14th century. Adjoining the south transept 
there arc Gothic cloisters of the 14th century. The Orb is 
crossed by four bridges, the railway bridge, an ancient bridge 
of the 13th or 14th century, a modern bridge and the fine aqueduct 
by which the Canal du Midi is carried over the river. About half 
a mile to the south-west of the town are the locks of Fonscrannes, 
in which in 330 yds. the water of the canal descends 80 ft. 
to reach the level of the Orb. There are remains of a Roman 
arena which have been built into the houses of the rue St Jacques. 
Beziers is scat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instanc^e 
and of commerce, communal colleges and several learned societies. 
It is an agricultural market and carries on an active trade in 
wine, brandy, fruit, leatlier and sulphur. Its industries are 
chiefly connected with the wine trade (cask and cork making, 
&c.) and there are important distilleries. It also has iron-works 
and tanneries. 

The Romans establLshed a colony at Beziers, and it was the 
headquarters of the seventh legion, under the title of liaeterrae 
Sepiimanorum. The present name occurs in the form JSesara 
as early as Festus Avienus (later 4th century). The lowm was 
completely destroyed in 1209 by the forces of Simon dc Montfort 
in the crusade against the Albigcnses, on which occasion 20,000 
persons were massacred. 'Hie walls w'crc rebuilt in 1289 ; fmt 
the town again suffered severely in the civil and religious wars of 
the 1 6th century, and all its fortifications were destroyed in 1632. 

BfiZlQUE (probably from Span, besico, little kiss, in allusion to 
the meeting of the queen and knave, an important feature in 
the game), a game at cards played with two similar packs 
from which the twos, threes, fours, fives and sixes have lieen 
rejected, shuffled together and used as one. It is mo(l<*lled on 
a group of card games which possess many features in common ; 
the oldest of these is manage, then follow brusqucmbille , lliomme 
de hrou, hriscan or brisque, and cinq-cenis, B6zique (also called 
best and besigue) is, in fact, brisqtie played with a double pack, 
and with certain modifications rendered necessary by tlie intro- 
duction of additional cards. The cards rank as follows Ace, 
U*n, king, queen, knave, nine, eight, seven. 

'The usual game is for two players. The players cut for deal, 
and the higher b(^ziquc card de.als. The objects of the play are : 
(i) to promote in the hand various combinations of cards, which, 
when declared, entitle the holder to certain scores ; (2) to win 
aces and tens, known as “ brisques ” ; (3) to win the so-called last 
trick. The dealer deals eight cards to each, first three, then two, 
and again three. The top card of those remaining (called the 
“ stock ”) is turned up for trumps. As sometimes played, the 
first miirriage, or the first sequence, decides the trump suit ; 
there is then no score for the seven of trumps (see below'). The 
stock is placed face dowm wards between the players jind slightly 
spread. The non-dealer leads any card, and th'- dealtT plays 
to it, but need not follovr suit, nor win the trick. If he wins the 
trick by playing a higher card of the same suit led, or a trump, 
tlie lead falls to him. In case of ties the leader wins. Whoever 
wins the trick leads to the next ; but before playing again each 
player takes a card from the stock and adds it to his hand, the 
winner of the trick taking the top card. This alternate playing 
and drawing a card continues until the stock (including the trump 
card or card exchanged for it, which is taken up last) is exhausted. 
The tricks remain face upwards on the tabic, but must not be 
searched during the play of the hand. 

'The scores are shown as follows : — 


Table of lUzique Scores. 

Seven of trumps, turned up, dealer marks . .10 

Seueu of trump'*, declare<I (sue U;low) or exchanged, player 

marks .......... 10 
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Marriage (king and queen of any suit) declared . . . ao 

Roval meurtiage (king and queen'of trumps) declared • . 40 

Binque (queen of spades and knave of diamonds) declared . 40 

Double besique (all the four b^zique cards) declared . . 500 

I’ our aces (any four, whether duplicates or not), declared . *00 

Tour kings (any four) deckired ...... 80 

(any four) declared ...... (x> 

h'ouar knaves (any four) declared . . .40 

Seqtttnce (ace, ten, king, queen, knave of trumps) declared . 250 

Aces and tens, in tricks, the winner for each one marks , , io 

Last trick ot all (as sometimes played, the last trick before the 
stock is exhausted) the winner marks .... 10 


A “ decliiration ” can only be made by the w'inner of a trick 
immediately after he has won it, and before he draws from the 
.stock. It is effected by placing the declared cards (one of which 
at least must not have been declared l)eforc) fac'e upwards 
on the table, where they are left, unless they are played, as they 
may be. A player is not lx)iind to declare. A card led or played 
cannot be declared. More than one declaration may lx; made 
at a time, provided no card of one combination forms part of 
another tliat is declared with it. Thus four knaves and a mar- 
riage may be declared at the same time ; but a player eannol 
declare king and cjueen of sptidcs and knave of diamonds to- 
gether to score marriage and bezique. He must first declare wc 
( ombination, say bezique ; and when he wins another trick he 
can score marriage by declaring the king. A declaration cannot 
be made of cards that have already all been declared. Thus, 
if four knaves (one being a b^ziipie knave) and four queens 
(one being a Ixizique queen) have been declarwl, the knave 
and queen already declared cannot lx‘ declared again as bezique. 
To score all the combinations with these cards, after the knaves 
are declared and another trick won, bezique must next be made, 
after which, on winning another trick, the three, queens can lx; 
added and four queens .scored. J^istly, a card once declared 
can only lx; used again in derl.aring in combinations of a different 
class. For example : the bezitjuc qu(‘cn can be declared in 
bezique, marriage and four queens ; but having once been de- 
clared in single i)(;zi(|ue, she cannot form part of another single 
l>6zi<iue. 'Iwo declarations, mav, in a sense*, he made to a trick, 
but only om* can be scored at the time, llius with four kings 
declared, including the king oi spades, b{*ziqut‘ can be declared 
and scored, but the spade marriage cannot be scored till the 
holder wins another trick. 1 ’hc correct formula is “ Forty, and 
20 to score.’’ 'J’hc seven of trumps may be either declared or 
exi'hanged for the turn-uf) after winning a trick, and before 
drawing. W hen exchanged, the lurn-iip is taken into the 
player’s liancl, and the seven put in its place. The second 
seven can, of course, be dec lared. A .seven when declared 
is not leit on the table*, but Ls .simply shown. 

I'he winner of the last trick can declare anything liitherto 
undeclared in his hand. After this all declarations erase. ITie 
wifiiu*r of the la.st trick lakes the last card of the stock, and the 
loser the turn-up card (or seven exchanged for it). All cards on 
the tabic, that have been declared and not played, arc taken up 
by their owners. The last eight tri<*ks are then played, Imt the 
second player must follow suit if al)lc, and must win the trick if 
able. Finally, each player counts his tricks for the aces and tens 
they may contain, unless (as is olten done) they are scored at the 
time. If a player revokes in the last eight tricks, or does not 
win the card led, if able, the last eight tricks belong to his 
adversary, llu; deal then jxlsscs on alternately until the 
game (1000) is won. If the lo.ser does not make 500, his oppo- 
nent counts a dcmble game*, or double points, according as they 
have figrecd. The score is best kept by means of a special 
bczique-niarkcr. 

Three- ayid Four-Handed Bezique. When three i>lay, threi packs 
are used together. All phiy against each other. The player on the 
left of the dealer is first dealt to and has the lirsl lead. 'J hc rcjtation 
of dealing goc*s to the left. If double bezupie has been scored, and 
one pair has lx*en played, a second double bezique may be made with 
the third pair and the pair on the table. Triple bedi|ue jcoies 1500 . 
All the cards of the triple bezique must 1 h* on the table at the .same 
time and unplayed to a trick. All may be declared together, or a 
double bezique may be added to a single one. or a third lx*zi((ue may 
be added to a doul>Ie Ix'zique already declared. The game ls 2000 

III. 27 a 
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up. Sometimes the three players cut, the one who cuts the highest 
card plays against the other two in consultation, and continues to 
do so till the allies win a game, when the two cut as before to see who 
shall Ik; the single player. Only two packs are then used. 

When four play four packs are used. The players may then score 
independently or may play as partners. A second double bexique 
or trii)le bezi(]uc may be scored as before ; to form them the l>6ziques 
may be declared from the hand of either partner. A player may 
declare when he or his partner takes a trick. In playing the last 
eight tricks, the winner of the last trick and the adversary to his 
left play their cards against each other, and then the other two 
similarly play theirs. Four people may also play in pairs by con- 
sultation, (inly two p:icks being then required. 

Polish Bizique (also called “Open B^zique “ and “ Fildni.ski ”) 
differs from ordinary l^eziquo in the follow'ing particulans. The game 
is not less than 2000 up. Whenever a scoring card is played, the 
winner of the trick places it face upwards in fr<mt of him (the same* 
with l)oth cards if two scoring cards are played to a trick), forming 
rows of aces, kings, c]ucens, knaves and trump tens (called open 
cards). C’.ards of the same denomination an* placed overlapping 
one another lcngthwi.se from the ])layer towar<is his adversary to 
economi.se space. When a .scoring card is placed among the ojx'n 
cards, all the seven.s, eights, nines, and plain suit tens in the tricks 
are turned down and put on one side. Of)en cards cannot Ik* played 
a .second time, and can only be used in declaring. Whetlier so u.sed 
or not they remain lace upwards on the table until the end of the 
hand, including the last eight tricks. A jdayer can declare after 
winning a trick and In'fore drawing again, when the trick wtm con- 
tains a card or cards, which added to his open cards complete any 
combination that scores. Every declaration must include a card 
played to the trick last won. Aces and tens must be scored a.s soon 
as won, and not at the end of the hand. The seven of trumps can lx* 
exchanged by the w'inner of the trick containing it ; and if the turn- 
up can! is one that can l>e used in d<*claring. it liecomes an open card 
when exchanged. 'Phe seven of trumps when not exchanged is scored 
for by the jiluyer winning the trick containing it. 

Compound declarations are allowed, /.r. cards addt'd to the ojK*n 
cards can at once l>e used, without waiting to win another trick, in 
as many combinations of different classivs as they will form with tin* 
winner's open cards. I"or cxamj)le ; A has three o[»en kings, and 
he wins a trick containing a king. Before drawing again he places 
the fourth king with the other three, and .scores 80 for kings. This 
is a simple declaration. Hut suppfise the card led w'as the qm‘cn 
of trumps, and A wins it with the king, and he ha.s the following 
open cards three kings, three queens, and ace, ten, knave of trumps, 
lie at <jnce declares royal marriage (40) ; four kings {80) ; four 
queen.s (fia) ; and sequence (250) ; and scores in all. 430. .Again : 
ace of spades is turned ui>. and ace of hearts is led. The secoiul player 
ha.*i two open aces, ana w-ins the ace of hearts with tlu* .seven of 
trumps and exchanges. He scores for the exchange, 10; lor the 
acc of hearts, lo ; tor the ace of spades, 10 ; and add.s the aces to 
his open cards, and scon'S 100 for aces ; in all, 130. If a (h'claralion 
or part of a compound declaration is (Uinlled, an»l the winner of the 
trick draws again, he cannot amend his score. 

The ordinary rule holds that a second declaration cannot 1 h* made 
of a card already declared in the same class. Thus : a (pieen once 
married cannot be married again ; a fifth king added to tour already 
declared does not entitle to another score for kings. The funda- 
mental point to be Ixirne in mind is, that no declaration can be 
effected by means of cards held in the hand. Thus : A having 
three open (lueeiis and a queen in hand cannot add it to his 
open cards, lie must win another trick containing a queen, when 
he can declare queens. Declarations continue during the play oi 
the last eight tricks just the same as during the play of the other 
curds. 

Rubicon Unique. Four packs are u.swl. Nine cards are dealt by 
three to eiudi pl.iyer. Tlie rules of Folish bezique hold giKid in regard 
to dealing, leading, playing to lead, drawing and declaring ; but a 
player who receives a hatui containing no picture-card (king, queen, 
or knave) scores 50 for catte blanche, which he shows. If he dot's 
not draw a pictui(‘-c:ird, he can again score for carte blanche. The 
trump suit IS decided by the first setpieiicc or marriage declared. 
As four packs are used, triple and quadruple iMizitpie may be madt*. 
Triple l>(>zi<]ue counts 1300. tpiadniple Tricks are left face 

upwards till a brisque (ace or ton) is played, when the winner takes 
all the pl.iyed c&rds ;md puts them in a heap ; their only value is the 
value ol the brtsques, which are only counted when the .scores are very 
close : then they arc used to decide the game. They may be counted 
during the play, provuled there are not more than twelve cards in 
the stock. Declarations can only be made after winning a trick and 
belore drawing. In addition to the ordinary b^'zique declarations, 
sequence, counting 150. can be made in plain suits. r>cclared cards, 
except (itrte blanche, remain on the table. If the holder of carte 
blanche hold four aces and w’lns the first trick, he can declare his 
.ic(*s. With the exceptions aln'ady made, the sc(m*s for declarations 
.ire the same as at ordinary liezique. Declaration is not compulsory, 
i'lirds led or plaved cannot lx? ciecLiri'd. There are three classes of 
declarations, their order Ix'ing (t) marriage and sequence. (2) bezique. 
(3^ fours. .A card once declared can be used for a second declaration, 
but only in an etpial or superior class. If a card of a declared com- 


bination be played to a trick, another card of the same rank may 
be used to form a second similar combination ; e.g. if aces be declared 
and one of them be played by the playing of a fifth ace, aces can be 
declared again. If a player has a chance of a double declaration he 
can declare tioth, but can only score one at the time. As in other 
variations of bezique he announces, say, “ forty, and twenty^ to 
score." He should repeat, “ Twenty to score," after every trick, 
until he can legally score it, but if he plays a card of the com Dination 
he cannot score tfic ]x>ints. To the last nine tricks, after the stock 
is exhausted, the second player must follow suit and win the trick 
by trumping or over-playing, if he can. The winner of the odd trick 
scores 50. The game consists of one deal. In reckoning the score all 
fractions of 100 are neglected ; the wdnner scores 500 lor game in 
addition to the difference between his own points and his opponent’s. 
The loser is “ rubiconed " if he docs not score 1000 points, in which 
case the winner adds the loser's points to liis own, takes 300 for 
brisques and looo for game, but the IcKser may claim his hrisques to 
save a rubicon, though they arc not reckoned among his points. 
If a rubiconed player has scored less than 100 the opponent counts 
the score as 100. 

BEZWADA, a town of British India, in the Kistna district of 
Madras, on the left bank of the river Kistna, at the head of its 
delta. Pop. (1901) 24,224. Here are the headquarters of the 
Kistna canal system, which irrigates more than 500,000 acres, 
and also provides navigation throughout the delta. The anicut 
or dam at Bezwada, begun in 1852, consists of a mass of rubble, 
fronted with masonry, 1240 yds. long. Here also is the central 
junction of the East Coast railway from Madras to Calcutta, 
267 m. from Madras, where one branch line comes down from 
the Warangal coalfield in the Nizam's Dominions, and another 
from Bellary on the Southern Mahratta line. Ancient cuttings 
on the hills west of Bezwada have been held by some to mark 
the site of a Buddhist monastery ; by others they are considered 
to have been quarries. At Undavalle to the south are some 
noted cavc-shrincs. 

BHAGALPUR, a city of British India, in the Behar province 
of Bengal, which gives its name to a district and to a division : 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 265 m. from ( alcutta. 
It is a station on the East Indian railway. Pop. (1901) 75,76c, 
.showing an increa.se of 9 % in the decade. The chief educational 
institution is the Tejnarayan Jubilee college (1887), supported 
almost entirely by fees. Adjacent to the towm are the two 
Augustus Cleveland monuments, one erected by government, 
and the other by the Hindus, to the memory of the civilian, who, 
as collector of Bhagalpur at the end of the 18th centurj', “ by 
conciliation, confidence and benevolence, attempted and 
accomplished the entire subjection of the lawless and savage 
inhabitants of the Jungleterry of Rajmahal.’* 

The Di.strkt or BiiAiiALPiiR stretches across both banks of 
the Ganges. It has an area of 4226 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population was 2,088,953, showing an increase of 3 % in the 
decade. Bhagalpur is a long and narrow district, divided into 
two unequal parts by the river (janges. In the southern portion 
of the district the scenery in parts of the hill-ranges and the 
highlands which connect them is very beautiful. The hills are 
of primar)’^ formation, with fine masses of contorted gneiss. The 
ground is broken up into picturesque gorges and deep ravines, 
and the whole is covered with fine forest trees and a rich under- 
growth. Within this portion also lie the lowlands of Bhagalpur, 
fertile, well planted, well watered, and highly cultivated, 'fhe 
country north of the Ganges is level, but beautifully diversified 
with trees and verdure. Three fine rivers flow through the 
district — the Ganges, Kusi and Ghagri. The Ganges runs a 
cour.se of 60 m. through Bhagalpur, is navigable all the year 
round, and has an average width of 3 m. The Kusi rlse.s 
in the Himalayas and falls into the Ganges near Colgong within 
Bhagalpur. It is a fine stream, navigable up to the foot of the 
hills, and receives the Ghagri 8 m. above its debouchure. 

In the early days of British administration the hill people, 
the Nats and Santals, gave much trouble. They were the 
original inhabitants of the country whom the Aryan conquerors 
had driven back into the barren hills and unhealthy forests. 
This they avenged from generation to generation by plundering 
and ravaging the plains. The efforts to subdue or restrain these 
marauders proved fruitless, till Augustus Cleveland won them by 
mild measures, and successfully made over the protection of the 
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district to the very hill pieople who a few years iHjfore had l)een 
its scourge. Rice, wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn, various kinds 
of millet, pulses, oil^seeds, tobacco, cotton, indigo, opium, fiax 
and hemp and sugar-cane, are the principal agricultural products 
of Bhagalpur district. The jungles afford good pasturage in the 
hot weather, and abound in lac, silk cocoons, catechu, resin and 
the mahud fruit, which is both used as fruit and for the manu- 
facture of spirits. Lead ores (chiefly argentiferous galena) and 
building stone are found, and iron ore is distributed over the 
hilly country. Attempts made to work the galena in 1878- 1879 
and 1900 were abandoned, and the iron ore is little worked, 
(jokl is washed from the ri\-cr sand in small particles. 

The climate of Bhagalpur partakes of the character both of the 
deltaic districts of Bengal and of the districts of Behar, lietwecn 
which it is situated. The hot season st‘ts in about the end of 
March and continues till the beginning of J une, the tem|^erature 
at this time rising as high as 1 1 o® Fahr. The rains usually begin at 
the end of June and last till the middle of September : average 
annual rainfall, 55 in. 'J'he cold season commences at the begin- 
ning of November and lasts till March, louring Deccnil>cr and 
January the iemptrature falls as low as 41" Fahr. 'I’hc average 
annual temperature is 78“. iihagalpur formed a part of theandent 
Sanskrit kingdom of Anga. In later times it was included in the 
powerful Hindu kingdom of Magadha or Behar, and in the 7th 
century A.n. it was an independent state, with the city of Champa 
for its capital. It afterwards formed a part of the Mahommedan 
kingdom of Gaur, and was subse(|ucntly subjugated by Akbar, 
who declared it to be a part of the Delhi empire. Bhagalpur 
13assed to the East India Company In* the grant of the emperor 
Shah Alam in 1 765. 

There are indigo factories, and other industries include the 
weaving of tnssur silk and the making of (‘oarse glass. A large 
trade is (tarried on by rail and river witii lAmer Bengal. The 
tract south of the Ganges is traversed by the loop-line of the 
East Indian railway, and there is also a railway across the 
northern tract. 

'The Division of BiiAOAi.prR stretches across the Ganges 
from the Nepal ironticr to the hills of Chota Nagjmr. It com- 
prises the five distriels of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, J^urnea, Dur 
jeeling, and the Santal Parganas. The total area is T9)77b 
sq. m. ; and in 1901 the population was 8 ,oi;i, 405 ;. 

BHAMO, a town and district of Hurnia. J'he town was in 
ancient times the capital of the Shan state of Manmaw, later the 
scat of a Burmese governor. Jt is now the headcjiiarters of a 
di.strict in the Mandalay division of Upper Burma (('hinese 
frontier). It is situated aliout 300 m. up the river from Mandalay. 
It is the highest station on the Jrrawatldy h(;l<l by British troops, 
and the nearest point on the river ti) the ('hinese frontier. In 
1901 it contained 10,734 inhabiuints, of whom a cimsiderable 
number were Chinamen, natives of India and Shan-Chinesi*. 
It stretches for a distance of nearly 4 m. along the Irrawaddy 
bank in a series of small villages, transformed into quarters of the 
town, but the town proper is confined mainly to the one high 
ridge of land running at right angles to the river. 'The surfa<’<* 
of the ground is much cut up by ravines whic h fill and dry up 
according to the rise and fall of the river. When the Irrawaddy 
is at its height the lower portion of the town is hooded, and tlu? 
country all round is a sheet of water, but usually for no very 
long time. Here or hereabouts has long been the terminus of 
a great deal of the land commerce from China. For years 
after its annexation by Great Britain in 1885 tlie trade routes 
were unsafe owing to attacks from Kachins. 'These have now 
cea.sed, and the roads, which were mere bridle-tracks, have 
lieen greatly improved. 'The two chief arc the so-called Santa 
and Ponlaing route, through Manyiin (Manwaing) and Nantien 
to Momein, and the southern or Sawadi route by way of Namh- 
kam. Cart roads are now lieing constructi'd on both routes, and 
that south of the Taiping river could easily be continued through 
Manyiin to Momein if the Chinese should lieinduced toco-operate. 
'There is a fairly large military garrison in Bhamo distributed 
Ixitwcen two forts to the north and east of the town. There are 
in general .stationcfl here a native regiment, two sections <»f 


a batter}^ and the wing of a Euroi)ean regiment. Besides the 
liarraeks there are a circuit house, diik bungalow, courthouse, 
and post and telegraph offices. There is a branch railway from 
Myitkyina to Katha, whence there is didly r(nnmuni(!ation by 
river to Bhamo, 

The DiSTRU-r of Bhamo lies wholly in the liasin of the Irra- 
waddy, which, as well as its tributaries, runs through the heart (*f 
it. On the east of the riN cr is the Shan plateau, running almost 
due north and south. West of the Irrawaddy there is a regular 
series of ranges, enclosing the basins of the Kaukkwc, Mosit, 
Indaw and other streams, down which much timber is floated. 
Beyond the Kaukkwc there is a ridge of hills, which starts at 
Leka, near Mogaung, and diverges ti> the south, the ea.stern 
ridge dividing the Kaukkwe from the Mosit, and tlie western 
forming the eastern watershed of the Nam Yin and running 
.south into Katha. It is an offshoot from the latter of these 
ridges that forms the third defile of the Irrawaddv between 
Bhamo and Sinbo. 'The district covers an area of 4 1 4!) stj. m., and 
the population in igoi was 70,515. It is mainly composed of 
Shan-liurmesc and Kachins. 'The Shan-Biirniese inhabit the 
valleys and alluvial plains on each side of the river. 'The Kachins, 
who prolxibly came from the sub-regions of the Himalayas, 
occupy the hills throughout the district. There are also settle- 
ments of Shuns, Shan-Chine.se, Chinese and Assamese. 'J'lit re are 
extensive fisheries in the Shwtgu and Mo*hnyin circles, and in the 
indaw, a chain of lakes just Indiind the Mosit, opposite Shwegu. 
'The <listrict abounds in rich teak forests, and there are reserves 
representing 60,000 acres of teak pilantation. The whole of the 
country along the banks of the Irruwadd) , the Mole, Taiping 
and Kaukkwe, is generally in a water-logged condition during 
the rains. The climate in the district is therefore decidedly 
malarious, especially at tht‘ beginning and end of the rains. I Vcun 
November to Marc h thc*re is \er)' bracing cold weather. The 
highest temperaf ures range a few degrees over loo’ F. up to lofC, 
and the lowest a few degrees undcT 40^. The average maximum 
for the year is about 87*^', the average minimum about 62 'The 
rainfall averages 72 in. a vear, (|. ci. Sc.'» 

BHAHDARA, a town and district of British India, in the 
Nagpur division of the C'entral JVovmces. 'The town (pop. in 
14,023) is situated on the left Uink of the river M'ainganga, 
7 m. from a station on the Bcngal-Nagpur railwu)'. It has 
c'onsiderable manufactures of cotton (doth and brass-ware, and 
a first-grade middle .school, with a library. 

The District of IBianoaka has an area of 3965 sep m. In 
i(>oi the population was ()63,o()2, showing a decrease of ii 
.since i8c>i compared with an increase of 8 \ in the preceding 
decade. The district is liounded on the N., N.E. and E. by 
lofty hills, inhabited by (ionds and other alHiriginal tribes, 
while the \V . and N.W. are comparatively open. Small brandies 
of the Salpura range make their way into the interior of the 
district. The Ambagarh or Sendurjhari hills, which skirt the 
south of the ('handpur pargana, have an average height of 
between 300 and 400 ft. above the IcTel of tlie plain. 'The 
other elevated tracts are the Halahi hills, th(‘ Kanheri hills and 
the Nawegaon hills. 'The Wainganga is tlu- principal river in 
the district, and the only stream that does not dry up in the hot 
weather,— its aflluenls within the district being the Bawanthari, 
Bagh, Kanhan and Uhulban. 'iliere an* 3648 small lakes and 
tanks in Bhandara dislriil, wlience ii is called the “lake region 
of Nagpur " ; they afford ample means of irrigation. More? 
than one-third of tlie district li(s under jungle, which yields 
gum, medicinal fruit and nuts, edible fruits, lac , honey and the 
blossoms of the nmhud tree {Bassia lalijoLm)^ which are eaten 
by the poorer classes, and used for the manufacture of a kind 
of spirit. Tigers, panthers, deer, wild hogs and other wild 
animals abound in the forests, and during the rainy season 
many deaths oerur from snake-bites. Iron is the ( hief mineral 
product. Gold is also found in the l>ed of the Sone river. 
i.aterite, shale and sandstone occur all over the disirict. Native 
cloth, bras.s wares, pot-stone wares, carlwheels, straw and reed 
baskets, and a small quantity of silk, form the only manufactures. 
'The principal crops are rice, wheal, millet, other fooil-grains. 
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pulse, linseed, and a little sugar-cane. The district is traversed 
by the main road from Nagpur to the east, and also by the 
Bengal-Nagpur railway. It suffered in the famine of 1896-1897, 
and yet more severely in 1900. 

Bhandara district contains 25 semi-independent chiefships. 
These little states are exempted from the revenue system, 
and only pay a light tribute. Their territory, however, is 
included within the returns of area and pc^pulation above given. 
The climate of Bhandara is unhealthy the prevailing diseases 
being fever, small-pox and cholera. Nothing is known of the 
early history of the district. Tradition says that at a remote 
period a tribe of men. called the (Jaulis or (laulars, overran and 
conquered it. At the end of the 17th century it belonged to 
the Gond raja of Deogarh. In 1743 it was conquered by the 
Mahrattas, who governed it till 1853, when it lapsed to the 
British government, the raja of Nagpur having died without 
an heir. 

BHANG, an East Indian name for the hemp plant, Can nobis 
sativa (sec Hemp), but applied specially to the leaves dried and 
prepared for use as a narcotic drug. In India the products of 
the plant for use as a narcotic and intoxicant are recognized 
under the three names and forms of Bhang, Gunja or Ganja, 
and (Iiurrus or Charas. Bhang consists of the larger leaves 
and capsules of the plant on which an efflorescence of resinous 
matter ha.s occurred. The leaves are in broken and partly 
agglutinated pieces, having a dark-green colour and a heavy 
but not unpleasant smell. Bhang is used in India for smoking, 
with or withf)ut tobacco ; it is prepared in the form of a cake 
or manjan, and it is made into an intoxicating beverage by 
infusing in cold water and straining, (ninja is the flowering 
or fruit-bearing tops of the female plants. It is gathered in 
stalks of several inches in length, the tops of whi<*h form a matted 
mass, from the agglutination of flowers, seeds and leaflets by 
the abundant resinous exudation which coats them. (Tiurrus 
is the crude resinous substance separated from the plant. The 
use of preparations of hemp among the Mussulman and Hindu 
population of India is vcr>’ general ; and the habit also obtains 
among the population of central Asia, the Arabs and Egyptians, 
extending even to the negroes of the valley of the Zamliezi and 
the Hottentots of South Africa. The haWt appt^ars to date from 
very remote times, for Herodotus says of the Scythians, that 
they creep inside huts and throw hemp seeds on hot stones, 

BHARAHAT, or Barhut, a village in the small state of 
Nagod in India, lying alvnit 24** 15' N. by 80*^ 45' E., about 
120 m. S.W. of Allalmbad. General A, ( unningham discovered 
there in 1873 the remains of a siHpa (i.e. a burial mound over 
the ashes of some distinguished person) which were excavated, 
in 1874, by his assistant, J. I). Reglar. 'Fhe results showed 
that it must have lieen one of the most imposing and handsome 
in India ; and it is especially important now from the large 
number of inscriptions found up<»n it. Th<* ancient name of 
the place has not iM'cn yet traced, but it must have Iwen a 
considerable city and its site lay on the high road between the 
ancient capitals of UjjenT and Kosambl. Tlie siupa was circular, 
70 ft. in diameter and 42 ft. high. It was surrounded by a 
stone railing 100 ft. in diameter, so that between railing and 
stupa there was an open circle round which visitors could walk ; 
and the wdiole stood towards the east side of a paved quadrangle 
about 300 ft. by 320 ft., surrounded by a stone wall. On the 
top of the stupa was an ornament shaped like the letter T, and 
as the base of \he stupa was al)Ove the quadrangle, the total 
height of the monument was between 50 and 60 ft. But its 
main interest, to us, lies in the railing. This consisted of eighty 
square pillars, 7 ft. i in. in height, connected by cross-bars about 
1 ft. broad. Both pillars and cross-bars were elaborately 
carved in bas-relief, and most of them bore in.si'iriptions giving 
either i\vd name of the donor, or the subject of the bas-relief, 
or biuh. I’here were four entrances through the railing, facing 
the cardinal points, and each one protected by the railing coming 
out at right angles, and then turning back across it in the shape 
of the letter L. This gave the whole ground planof the monument, 
and no doubt designedly so, the shape of a gigantic swastika 


(i.e. a symbol of good fortune). By the forms of the letters of the 
inscriptions, and by the architectural details, the age of the 
monument has been approximately fixed in the 3rd century b.c. 
The bas-reliefs give us invaluable evidence of the literature, and 
also of the clothing, buildings and other details of the social 
('.onditions of the peoples of Buddhist India at that period. 
The subjects are taken from the Buddhist sacred books, more 
especially from the accounts given in them of the life of the 
Buddha in his last or in his previous births. Unfortunately, 
only about half the pillars, and about one-third of the cross- 
bars have been recovered. When the siiipa was discovered 
the villagers had already carried off the greater part of the 
monument to build their cottages with the stones and bricks of 
it. The process has gone on till now nothing is left except 
what General Cunningham found and rescued and carried off to 
Calcutta. Even the mere money value of the lost pieces must 
be immense, and among them is the ceptral relic box, which 
would have told us in whose honour the monument was 
put up. 

See A. ('unningham, The Slilpa of Bharkut (London, 1870) ; T. W. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (I..ondon, 1903). (T. W. R. D.) 

BHARAL, the Tatar name for the “ blue sheep ” Ovis (Pseu- 
dois) nahura, of ladak and Tibet. The general colour is blue- 
grey with black “ points ” and white markings and belly ; and 
the horns of the ram.s are olive-brown and nearly smooth, with 
a characteristic backward curvature. In the al 3 sence of face- 
glands, as well as in certain other features, the bharal serves to 
connect more typical sheep (q.v.) with goats. 

BHARATPUR, or Bhurtpore, a native state of India, 
in the RajpuUina agency. Its area covers 1982 sq. m. The 
country is generally level, about 700 ft. above the sea. Small 
detached hills, rising to 200 ft. in height, occur, especially in the 
northern part. These hills contain good building stone for orna- 
mental architecture, and in some of them iron ore is abundant. 
The Banganga is the only river which flows through the state. 
It lakes its rise at Manoharpur in the terril ory of Jaipur, and 
flowing eastward passes through the heart of the Bharatpur state, 
and joins the Jamna below Agra, 

Bharatpur rose into importance under Suraj Mall, who bore a 
conspicuous part in the destruction of the Delhi empire. Having 
built the forts of Dig and Kumbher in 1730, he received in 1756 
the title of raja, and subsequently joined the great Mahratta 
anny with 30,000 troops. But the misconduct of the Mahratta 
leader induced him to abandon the confederacy, just in time to 
escape the murderous defeat at Panipat, Suraj Mall raised the 
Jat power to its highest point; and Colonel Dow, in 1770, esti- 
mated the raja’s revenue (perhaps extravagantly) at £2,000,000 
and his military force at 60,000 or 70,000 men. In 1803 the 
East India Company concluded a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
with Bharatpur. In 1804, however, the raja assisted the 
Mahrattas against the British. The Engli.sh under Ixird Lake 
captured the fort of Dig and besieged Bharatpur, but were 
compelled to raise the siege after four attempts at storming. 
A treaty, concluded on the 17th of April 1805, guaranteed the 
raja’s territory ; but he became bound to pay £200,000 as 
indemnity to the East India Company. A dispute as to the right 
of the .succession again led to a war in 1825, and Lord Combermere 
captured Bharatpur with a besieging force of 20,000 men, after 
a desperate resistance, on the i8th of January' 1826. The 
fortifications were di.smantied, the hostile chief being deported 
to Benares, and an infant son of the former raja installed under 
a treaty favourable to the company. In 1853 the Bharatpur 
ruler died, leaving a minor heir. The state came under British 
management, and the administration was improved, the revenue 
increased, a system of irrigation developed, new tanks and wells 
constructed and an excellent system of roads and public buildings 
oiganized. Owing to the hot winds blowing from Rajputana, 
the climate of Bharatpur is extremely sultry till the setting in of 
the periodical rains. 

In iQor the population was 626,665, ^ decrease of 2 %. The 
estimated revejiue is £180,000. The maharaja Ram Singh, who 
succeeded his father in 1893, was deprived of power of government 
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in 1895 on the g^round of intemperate conduct ; and in 1900 
was finally deposed for the murder of one of his personal attend- 
ants. He was succeeded by his infant son Kishen Singh. 
During his minority the adrmnistration was undertaken by a 
native minister, together with a state council, under the general 
superintendence of the political agent. Imperial service cavalry 
are maintained. The state is traversed for about 40 m. by 
the Raj pu tana railway. 

The CiTV OF Bharatpur is 34 m. VV. of Agra by rail. The 
population in 1901 was 43,601, showing a decrease of over 23,000 
in the decade. The immense mud ramparts still stand. It has 
a handsome palace, a new hospital and a high school. There 
are special manufactures of chauris, or flappers, with handles 
of sandalwood, ivory or .silver, and tails also made of strips of 
ivory or sandalwood as fine as horse-hair. 

bhatgAon, a town of Nepal, 8 m. from Khatmandu. It 
is a celebrated place of Hindu superstition, the favourite residence 
of the Brahmans of Nepal, and contains more families of that 
order than either Khatmandu or Patan. It has a population 
of about 30,000, and its palace and buildings generally are of 
a more striking appearance than in other Nepalese towns. The 
town is said to possess many Sanskrit libraries. 

BHATTIANA, a tract of country* in the Punjab province of 
India, covering the Ghaggar valley from Fatehabad in tl\e 
district of Hissar to Bhatnair in Bikanir. It derives its name 
from the Bhattis, a wild Rajput clan, who held the country 
lying between Hariana, Bikanir and BahawaJpur. It skirts 
the borders of the great sandy desert, and only contains a small 
and scattered population. This tract was ravaged by Timur 
in his invasion of India ; and in 1795 paid a nominal allegiance 
to George Thomas, the adventurer oi Hariana. After the 
victories of Lord Lake in 1803 it passed with the rest of the 
Delhi territory under Britisli rule, l>ut was not settled until 1810. 
A district of Bhattiana was formed in 1837, but in 1858 it was 
merged in the Sirsa district, which was divided up in 1884. 
The Bhattis number some 350,000, and are a fine tall race, 
making capital soldiers. 

BHAU DAJl (Ramkriskna Vithat.) (1822 1874), Hindu 
physician of Bomlxiy, Sanskrit scholar and antiejuary, was horn 
in 1822 at the village of Manjare, in the native state of Sawant- 
wari, of humble parents dealing in clay dolls. Dr Bhau's career 
is a striking instance of great results arising from small accidents. 
An Englisliman notic ing his cleverness at chess induced his 
father to give the hoy an English education. Accordingly Bhaii 
was brought to Bombay and was ediuated at the f^lphinstone 
Institution. He relieved his father of the c ost of In’s education 
by winning many prizes and scholarships, and on his father's 
death two years later he cheerfully undertook tlie burden of j 
supporting his mother and a brother (Narayen), who also in 
after-life became a distinguislied physician and surgeon. Alxait 
this time he gained a prize for an essay on infanticide, and was 
appointed a teaclier in the Klphinstone Institution. He began 
to devote his time to the study of Indiitn antiquities, deciphering 
inscriptions and ascertaining the dates and histoiT of ancient 
Sanskrit authors. He then studied at the Grant Medical College, 
and was one of the first batch who graduated there in 1850. 
In 1851 he set up as a medical practitioner in l 5 oml>ay, where 
his success was so great that he soon made a fortune. He studied 
tlie Sanskrit literature of medicine, and also tested the value 
of drugs tc^ which the ancient Hindus ascribed marvellous 
powers, among other pathological subjeerts of historical interest 
investigating that of leprosy. Being an ardent promoter of 
education, he was appointed a member of the board of education, 
and was one of the original fellows of tlie university of Bonilmy. 
As the first native president of the students' literary and scientific 
society, and the champion of tlic cause of female education, 
a girls’ school was founded in his name, for which an endowment 
was provided by his friends and admirers, in the politiad | 
progress of India he took a great and active interest, and the ! 
Bombay Association and the Boml>ay branch of the East Indian | 
Association owe their existence to his ability and exertions. 
H« was twice chosen sheriff of Bombay, in 1869 ^^7^- I 


Various scientific sotieties in England, France, Germany and 
America conferred on liim their meml^rship. He contributed 
numerous papers to the journal of the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. He found time to make a laige collec- 
tion of rare ancient Sanskrit manuscripts at great cost and 
trouble. He died in May 1874. His brother. Dr Narayen 
Daji (who helped him to set up the chariuhle dispensary in 
Bombay), did not long sur^*ive him. Dr Bl\au was a man 
of the most simple and amiable cliaracler and manners ; his 
kindness and sympathy towards the poor and distressed 
were unbounded, and endeared his memory among the Hindus 
of Bomliay. (X. ji. w.) 

BHAUNAGAR, or Bhavnaoar, a native slate of India in the 
Kathiawar agency, Bombu)*. Its area covers 2860 sq. m. In 
1901 the population was 412,(164, showing a decrease of 12% 
in the decade ; the estimated revenue is ^^255, 800, and the tribute 
£10,300. The chief, whose title is thakor sithib, is head of the 
famous clan of the Gohel Rajputs of Kathiawar. The enlightened 
system of administration formed during the rule of the thakor 
sahib maharaja Sir 'I'akhtsinghji Jaswatsinghji, G.C’.S.l., was 
continued with admirable results under the personal suiiervision 
of his son, the maharaja Bhausinghji, K.('.S.I. (b. 1875), and 
forms a model for other native stales. The Gohel Rajputs arc 
said to have settled iu the distrid about 1260. Bhaunagar 
suffered terrilily from the famine of 1899-1900. About 60 m. of 
the Bluiunagar-Gondal railway run through the state, with its 
tenninus at the town of Bhaunagar, whicli is the [irincipal port. 
'I'he lovn of Bhaunagar is situated on tlie west coast of the gulf 
of ('ambay. The population in 1901 was 56,442. It is the chief 
port in Kathiawar, though only admitting vessels of small burdt*n. 
It was founded in 1723 by the thakor sahib Bhausinghji, after 
whom it is named, in place of his former capital, Sibor, which 
was considered too exjiosed to the Mahratta power. 

BHEESTY (from tlie BiTsian bihisii, paradise), the Hindustani 
name for a water carrier, the native who supplies water from a 
pigskin or goal-skin bag. 

BHERA, a town of British India, in the Shahpur district of the 
Punjab, situated on the river Jhelum. Pop. (1901 ) j8,()So. It is 
the terminus of a branch of the North-Western railway. It is an 
important centre of trade, with manufactures of cotton gocxls, 
metal work, carving, &c. Bhera was fi)ijndeil about 1540 on its 
present site, but it took the place of a city on the opposite liajnk of 
the river, o* far greater antiejuily, which was destroyed at this 
perif»d. 

BHILS, or Bheki.s (“ bowmen,” from Dravidian />//, a Ih>w), a 
Dravidian people of central India, probably aborigines ol Marwar. 
'Fhey live scattered over a great part of India. I’hey are found 
as lar north as the Aravalii Hills, in Sind and Kujputana, as well 
as Kharidtsh and Ahroedabad. 'Fhey are mentioned in Sairskrit 
works, and it is thought that Jholenw (vii. j. 06 ) refers to them 
as ‘PwAAtrat (“ leaf wearers ”), though this word might equally 
apply to the (ionds, J^xjielled hy the Aryans fronj the rk her 
lowlands, they are found U>-day in grentest nuinbiTs on the hills 
of centra) India. In many Kajpul states the princes on succes- 
sion have their foreheads marked with hhaid from the tlnnnb or 
toe of a Bhil. The Kajj)uts declare this a mark of Bhil allegiance, 
but it i.s more proliably a relic of days when the Bliils were a 
power in India. 'Flie Bhils eagerly keep the prac tice alive, and 
the right of giving the blood is hc'rediOiry in certain families. 
The popular legend of the Bliil origin assigns them a semi-divine 
birth, Mahadeva (Siva) having wedded an earth maiden who 
Iwre him children, the ugliest of whom killed his father's bull and 
was banished to the mountains. The Bhils of to-day claim to Ik* 
his descendants. Under the Moguls the Biiih were submissive, 
but they rebelled against the Malirattas, who, being unable to 
subdue them, treated them with the utmost cruelty. 'I'he race 
l>erame outlaws, anrl they have lived their present wik! life ever 
since. Their nomad liabits and skill witlj their Ik)WS helped 
them to maintain successfully the fight with thcii oppressors. 
.\n unsuccessful attempt wa.s made in i8j 8 by the British to 
conquer them. Milder measures were then tried, and the Bhil 
Agency wa.s formed in 1825. 'J'hc Bhil corps was then organized 
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with a view to utilizing the excellent fighting qualities of the 
tribesmen. This corps has done good service in gradually 
reducing their more lawless countrymen to habits of order, and 
many Bhils are now settled in regular industries. 

The pure Bhil is to-day much what he has always been, a 
savage forest dweller. The Bhils are a stunted race, but well built, 
active and strong, of a black colour, with high cheek-bones, wide 
nostrils, broad noses and coarse features. Like all Dravidians 
the hair is long and wavy. The lowland Bhils are not now 
easily distinguished from the low-caste Hindus. Surgeon-major 
T. H. Hendley writes : — “ The Bhil is an excellent woodman, 
knows the shortest cuts over the hills ; can walk the roughest 
paths and climb the steepest crags without slipping or feeling 
distressed. Though robbers, and timorous owing to ages of ill- 
treatment, the men are l)rave when trusted, and very faithful. 
History proves them always to have been faithful to their 
nominal Rajput sovereigns, especially in their adversity. The 
Bhil is a merry soul, loving a jest.'* The hill Bhils wear nothing 
l>ut a loin-cloth, their women a coarse robe ; lowland Bhils wear 
turban, coat and waist-cloth. The Bhils have oaths none of 
them will break. The most sacred is that sworn by a dog, the 
Bhil praying that the curse of a dog may fall on him if he breaks 
his word. Their chief divinity is Hanuman, the monkey-god. 
Offerings are made to the much-feared goddess of smallpox. 
Stone worship is found among them, and some lowland Bhils 
are Moslems, while many have adopted Hinduism. 

The Bhils of pure blood number upwards of ii million, and 
there are some 200,000 Bhils of mixed descent. 

Sr(‘ (liutav Opjvirt, The Otignuil TuhuhiUntts of India (1893); 
T. H. Hendley, “ Account of Marwar BhiK." in Bengal Asiatii 
Journal, vol. 44 ; W. 1 . Sinclair in Indian Antiquary, vol. iv. pp. 330- 
338 ; Col W. Kincaid, “ On the Bheel Trines oi the Vindhyan 
Range,” Join, Anthfop. Institute, vol. ix. 

BHIMA (Sanskrit, “ The I'erriblo *'), in Hindu mythology, a 
hero, one of the Panilava prini'es who figure in the Mahahharaia, 
He was distinguished by his huge body, strength and voracity. 

BHIWANI, a town of British India, in the Hi.ssar di.strict of the 
Punjab, 38 m. S.K. of Hissar town by rail Pop. (1901) 35,917. 
It is an important centre of trade with Rajputana, and has 
factories for ginning and pressing cotton, and metal manufactures. 
Its rise dates from 1817, when it was made a free market. 

BHOPAL, a native state of India, in the central India agency. 
Its area is 6902 sq. m., and its population in 1901 was 665,1)61, 
showing a deiTease of 30 in the decade. This seems to be in 
part due to a difference in numeration, l)ut the state suffered 
heavily from famine in 189(1-1897 and i8i>9--i9oo. Bhopal is 
the principal Mussulman state in central India, ranking next 
to Hyderalmd among the Maliommedan states of India. The 
surface of the country is uneven, being traversed by the Vindhya 
ranges, a peak of which near Ray.sen is upwards of 2500 ft. above 
sea-level. The general inclination of the country is towards the 
north, in which direction most of the streams of the state flow, 
while others, passing through the Vindhya ranges, flow' to the 
Nerbudda. 

Bhopal .state was founded in 1723 by Dost Mahommed Khan, 
an Afghan adventurer. In 1778, when (ieneral Thomas Goddard 
made his bold march iicniss India, the state of Bhopal was the 
only Indian power that show’cd itself friendly ; and in 1809 when 
another British expedition under General ('lose appeared in the 
same parts, the nuwab of Bhopal petitioned earnestly but in vain 
to lie receivetf under British protection. But in 1817, at the 
outbreak of the Pindari War, a treaty of dependence w'as con- 
cluded between the chief and the British government. Since 
then Bhopal has been steadily loyal to the British government, 
and during the Mutiny it rendered good scrx'ices. The throne 
has descended in the female line since 1844, when Sikandar 
Begum became ruler. Succeerling liegums have taken a great 
interest in the work of governing the state, which they carried on 
with marked success. The sultan Jahan Begum, succeeded on 
the death of her mother. Shah Jahan Begum, in June 1901, 
being the only female ruler in India. 

The estimated revenue of the state is £250,000, and the state 


pays a subsidy of £13,000 for the Bhopal battalion. Besides the 
Bhopal battalion, a regiment of imperial service cavalry is 
maintained, under the name of the Victoria Lancers. There is a 
branch railway from Itarsi to Bhopal city, continued to Jhansi. 
The British currency has been introduced, and in 1897-1898, 
Rs. 71,00,000 of Bhopali coins w*ere converted. The residence of 
the political agent and the headquarters of the Bhopal battalion 
are at Sehore, 20 m. west of Bhopal city. The city of Bhopal, 
a railway station, had a population in 1901 of 76,561. The 
palace, with its rock fortress, is called Fatehgarh. An excellent 
water-supply has been provided from two large artificial lakes. 
There are two hospitals. There is an export trade in opium. 

Bhopal Agency, an administrative section of central India, 
takes its name from the state of Bhopal, which is included in it. 
The Bhopal agency is administered by the agent to the governor- 
general in central India. Its area is 11,653 sq. m., and its 
population in 1901 was 1,157,697. It was created in 1818. In 
1900 this district suffered severely from famine owing to the com- 
plete failure of the monsoon, and the cultivated area decreased 
by 50 or 60 % ; but, on the whole, trade has improved of late 
years owing to tlie new railways, which have stimulated 
commerce and created fresh centres of industry. 

BHOPAWAR, an agency in central India, it consists of the 
Dhar and Barwani states, three minor states, Ali Raj pur, Jhabua 
and Jobat, and a number of districts and estates. Its total area 
is 7684 m., and its population on this area in 1901 was 

547,546. But in 1901 and 1904 certain districts were transferred 
from this agency to the Indore residency, created in 1899, and 
the area of Bhopawar was thus reduced by 3283 sq. m. The 
chief towns are l)har(pop. 17.792), Barwani (6277) and Kukshi 

(540^). 

BHOR, a native state of India, in the Boona political agency, 
Bomlmy, forming one of the Satara Jagirs ; situated among the 
higher peaks of the Western Ghats. Its area covers 925 sq. m. 
'Fhe population in 1901 was 137,268, showing a decrease of 12 % 
in the decade; the estimated gross revenue is £21,437 ; the 
tribute, £310. The chief, who.se title is patfl sachii\ is a iWahman 
by caste. The town of Bhor is 25 m. south of Poona. In 1901 
the population was 4178. The Bhor Ghat, on the northern 
border of the state, has always been the main pass over the 
Western (rhats, or means of communication between the sea- 
coast and the Decixin. Since i86t it has been traversed by the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula rail wav. 

BHUJ, a town of India, the capital of the native state of Kach, 
in the Gujarat division of Bombay, situated at the base of a 
fortified hill. Pop. (1901) 26,362. It contains .some interesting 
examples of architecture of the middle of the i6th century and 
later ; it was a place sacred to the snake-god Bhujanga- 

BHUTAN, an independent kingdom in the Eastern Himalayas, 
lying lietween the Brahmaputra and the southern face of the 
mountains. It is under various commercial and other arrange- 
ments with the government of India, from whom it receives 
an annual subsidy of £3333. ft is bounded on the N, by Tibet ; 
on the E. by a tract inhabited by various uncivilized inde- 
^lendent mountain tribes ; on the S. by the British province of 
Assam, and the district of Jalpaiguri ; and on the W. by the 
independent native state of Sikkim. The whole of Bhutan 
presents a succession of lofty and rugged mountains abounding 
in picturesque and sublime scenery. This alpine region sends 
out numerous rivers in a southerly direction, which, forcing their 
passage through narrow defiles, and precipitated in cataracts 
over the precipices, eventually pour themselves into the Brah- 
maputra. Of the rivers traversing Bhutan, the most considerable 
is the Manas, flowing in its progress to the Brahmaputra under 
the walls of Tasgaon, below which it is unfordable. At the foot 
of Tasgaon Hill it is crossed by a suspension bridge. The other 
principal rivers are the Machu, Tchinchu, Torsha, Manchi and 
Dharla. Information respecting the country accumulates but 
slowly. In 1863 Gaptain Godwin Austen accompanied Sir 
Ashley Eden’s mission to the court of the Deb raja, and made 
a survey of the route to Punakha. There has also been a certain 
amount of geographical sketching combined with trigonometrical 
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observations ; and there are the route surveys of native 
explorers. In 1887-1888 two native Indian explorers “ R. N.” 
and “ P. A. traversed a part of Western Bhutan, but were 
forced to retire owing to the disturbed state of the districts. 
They re-entered the country on the east from Dewangiri. Here 
they explored the Kuni, or Lhobrak Chu, which proves to be 
the largest river in Bhutan. It drains the tract between the 
Yamdok Tso and Tigu Lakes, and is fed by the glaciers of the 
Kulha Kangri and other great ranges. The Lhobrak was finally 
identified with the Manas river, a geographical discovery of 
some importance. A previously unknown tribe, the Chingmis, 
were discovered in Eastern Bhutan, who are socially on a higher 
level than the Bhutias, and differ from them chiefly in the 
matter of wearing pigtails. Some excellent survey work was 
done in Bhutan l)v a native surveyor during the progress of 
the Tibetan Expedition in 1904. The Monla Kachung pass 
(^7^500 ft.), by which “ R. N.” crossed into Tibet, is nearly on 
the meridian of Gualpara, and is one of the most important 
passes between Bhutan and Tibet. East of Bhutan, amongst 
the semi-independent hill states which sometimes own allegiance 
to Tibet and sometimes assert complete freedom from all 
authority, the geogra])hical puzzle of the course of the Tsanpo, the 
great river of Tibet, has been solved by the researches of Captain 
Harman, and the explorations of the native surveyor “ K. P.’’ 
'I'he 'Fsanpo has been definitely ascertained to be the same 
river as the Brahmaputra. The tracts inhabited by the 
alx>riginal tribes entitled Lo Nakpo, Lo Karpo and Lo Tawa 
(“ Lo " signifies “ barbarous ” in Tibetan), are descriln’d as a 
pleasant country; the lands on either side of the Tsanpo being well 
cultivated and planted with mangoe.s, plant^iins and oranges. 

Nothing is known certainly about the area and population 
of Bhutan, the former being estimated at 16,800 s(j. m. At 
the head of the Bhutan government there are nominally two 
supreme authorities, the Dharm raja, the spiritual head, and the 
Deb raja, the temporal ruler. Recently official (correspondence 
fais been written in the name of the Dharm raja, but it is not 
known whether this change really signifies an \ thing. 'I'o aid 
these rajas in administering the (ountry, there is a council of 
permanent ministers, called the Lenehen. Practically, how- 
ever, there is no government at all. Subordinate offk'ers and 
rapacious governors of forts wield all the power of the slate, 
and tyrann>’, oppre.ssion and anarchy reign over tlie whole 
country. Tlie J)harm raja succeeds as an inc'arnalion of the 
deity. On the death of a Dharm raja a year or two elajises, and 
the new incarnation then reappears in the shape of a child who 
generally hap|>ens to be born in the family of a jirincipal officer. 
The child establishes his identity by recognizing the rooking 
utensils, &c., of the late Dharm raja ; he is then trained in a 
monastery, and on attaining his majoritv' is recognized as raja, 
though he exercises no more real authority in his majority than 
he did in his infancy. 'Fhc Deb raja is in thcoiy^ elected by the 
council. In practice he is merely the nominee of whichever of 
the two governors of lOast and West Bhutan happens for the time 
to be the more powerful. The people are industrious, and devote 
themselves to agriculture, but from the geological structure of 
the country, and from the insecurity of proj)erty, regular hus- 
bandr>' is limited to comparatively few spots. The people are 
oppressed and poor. Nothing that a Bhutia posse.sses is his 
own,” wrote the British envoy in 1864 ; ‘‘ he is at all times 
liable to lose it if it attracts tlie cupidity of any one m(»re power- 
ful than himself. The lower classes, whether vilhigers or public 
servants, are little Ix^tter than the slaves of higher officials. 
Tn regard to them no rights of property are observed, and they 
have at once to surrender anything that is demanded of lliem. 
There never was, I fancy, a country in which the doctrine of 
‘ might is right ’ formed more completely the whole and sole 
law and custom of the land than it does in Bhutan. No official 
receives a salary ; he has certain districts made over to him, 
and he may get what he can out of them ; a certain portion of 
his gains he is compelled to send to the durbar ; anfl the more 
he extorts and the more he sends to his superior, the longer his 
tenure of office is likely to be.” 


Physically the Bhutias are a fine race, although dirty in their 
habits and persons. I'heir food consists of meat, chiefl)* pork, 
tuiTiips, rice, barley-meal and lea made from the brick-tea of 
( hina. Their favmirite drink is distilled from rice or 

barley and millet, and Manvti^ beer made from fermented 
millet. A loose woollen coat reaching to the knees, and bound 
round the waist by a thick fold of cotton cloth, forms the dress 
of the men ; the women's dress is a long cloak with loo.se sleeve^?. 
The houses of the Bhutias are of three and four storeys ; all the 
floors arc neatly boarded with deal ; and on two sides of the 
house is a verandah ornamented with carved work generally 
painted. 'Fhe Bhutias are neat joiners, and their doors, windows 
and panelling are perfect in their way. No iron-work is used ; 
the doors open on ingenious wooden hinges. The appearance ol 
the houses is prec'isely that of Swiss chalets, picturesque and com- 
fortable— the only (ira whack being a want of chimneys, which 
the Bhutias do not know how to construct. Ibe people nomin- 
ally profess the Buddhist religion, but in reality their religious 
exercises arc confined to the propitiation of evil spirits, and the 
mechanical recital of a few .sacr(‘d sentences. Around the 
cottages in the mountains the land is cleared for cultivation, 
and j)rodu('cs thriving (Tops of barley, wheat, buckwheat, millet, 
mustard, chillies, etc. 'I’nrnips of excellent quality are exten- 
sively grown ; they are free from fibre and remarkably sweet. 
The wheat and barley have a full round grain, and the climate 
is well adapted to the production of both ICuro]>ean and Asiatic 
vegetables. l*olato(\s have I>een introdiu'ed. The Bhutias 
la}' out their fields in a series of tt‘rraces cut out of the sides of 
the hills ; each terrace is rixeted and suf)ported by stone 
ernhankmenls, sometimes 20 ft. high. ICvery field is care- 
fully fenced with pine branches, or protected ))y a stone wall. 
A complete .system of irrigation pernunites the whole culti- 
vated part of a village, the water being often brought from 
a long distan('e by stone a(}ueducts. Bhutias do not care to 
extend their cultivation, as an iiuTeased revenue is exacted in 
proportion lo the land cultivated, l>ut devote their whole energies 
to make the land yield twice what it is estimated lo pr{)dur(?. 
The fore.sts(d Bhutan alnmnd in many varieties of stately trees. 
Among them are the beech, ash, birch, maple, (y press and yew. 
Firs and pines cover the mountain heights ; and below these, 
but still at an elevation of eight or nine thou.sand feet, is a 
zone iJ xegelation, ('onsisting principally of oaks and rhodo- 
dendrons. ibe cinnamon tree is also found. Some of the roots 
and brambes were examined by (nplain Samuel Turner during 
his journey to Tibet : Inil the plant being neither in blo.ssom 
nor bearing fruit, it was impo.ssible to de(‘ide whether it was the 
true cinnamon or an inferior kind of cassia. The leaf, how- 
ever, correspond(*d with the description given of the true 
cinnamon by Linnaeus. Ibe l(»wer ranges of the hills 
abound in animal life. Klepluir.ls are so numerous as to be 
dangerous to travellers ; but tigers an* not common, except 
near the river I'ista, and in the dense reed jungle and forests 
of the Dwars. Leopards abound in the Ilah valley ; deei every- 
where, some of them of a ven large sj)e( ips-. Ibe musk deer 
is found in the snows, and the barking deer on every 
hill side. Wild hogs are met with even at great ekva- 
lions. Large squirrels are common. Bears and rhinoceros are 
also found. Phca.sanls, jungle fowls, pigeons and other small 
game abound. Tlie Bhutias are no sportsmen. 'Ibey have a 
.superstitious objection to firing a gun, thinking that it offends 
the deities of the woods and valh^vs, and brings down rain. 
A species of horse, whic h seems indigenous to Bhutan, and is 
used as a doniestlc animal, is (ailed Uht^an, from Tangastan, 
the general appellation of that as.semblage of mountains which 
constitutes the territory of Bhutan. It is peculiar to this tract, 
not fwjing found in any of the neighbouring countries of As.sam, 
Nepal, Tibet or Bengal, and unites in an eminent degree the 
two qualities of strength and beauty. TTie tdtigan Ijorsc usually 
stands alx)ut thirteen hands high, is short bodied, clean -limlx;(i, 
deep in the chest and extremely active, his c'olour usually 
inclining to piebald. In so barren and rude a country the 
manufacturing industrx' of its people is, as might be cxpec'ted, 
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in a low stage, the few articles produced being all destined for 
l^me consumption. These consist of coarse blankets and 
< 3 &tton cloths made by the villagers inhabiting the southern 
tract, J.eather, from the hide of the buffalo, imperfectly 
tanned, furnishes the soles of snow boots. Circular bowls are 
neatly turned from various woods. A small quantity of paper 
is made from a plant described as the Daphne papyrifera. Swords, 
iron spears and arrow -heads, and a few copper caldrons, 
fabricated from the metal obtained in the country, complete 
the list of manufactures. 

Trade connections are rather with Tibet than with India. 
In J 901” 1902 the value of the import and export trade with 
British India amounted only to ^£5 7, 000. The military resources 
of the country are on an insignificant scale. Beyond the guards 
for the defence of the various castles, there is nothing like a 
standing army. The total military' force was estimated by the 
British envoy in 1864 at 6000. The climate of Bhutan varies 
according to the difference of elevation. At the time when the 
inhabitants of PunakJia (the winter residence of the rajas) are 
afraid of exposing themselves to the blazing sun, those of Ghasa 
experience all the rigour of winter, and are chilled by perpetual 
snows. Yet these places are witliin sight of each other. The 
rains descend in floods upon the heights ; but in the vicinity of 
'I’asisudon, the capital, they are moderate ; there are frequent 
showers, but nothing that can be compared to the tropical rains 
of Bengal. Owing to the great elevation and steepness of the 
mountains, dreadful storms arise among the hollows, often 
attended with fatal results. 

History , — Bhutan formerly belonged to a tribe called by the 
Bhutiiis Tephu, generally l)elievcd to have been the people of 
Kuch Behar. About a.u. J670 some Tibetan soldiers subjugated 
the Tophus, took possession of the country and settled down 
in. it. The relations of the British with Bhutan commenced in 
1772, when the Hhutias invaded the principality of Kuch Behar, 
a dependency of Bengal. The Kuch Behar Raja applied for aid, 
and a force under Captain James was despatched to his assistance; 
the invaders were expelled and pursued into their own territories. 
Upon the intercession of Teshu J^ama, then regent of 'Hbet, a 
treaty of peace was concluded in 1774 between the East India 
Company and the ruler of Bhutan. In 1783 C^iptain S. Turner 
was deputed to Bhutan, with a view of promoting commercial 
intercourse, but his mission proved unsuccessful. From this 
period little intercourse took place with Bhutan, until the 
occupation of Assam by the British in 1826. It was then 
discovered that the Bhutias had usurped several tracts of low 
land lying at the foot of the mtnintains, called the Dwars or 
ptoses, and for those they agreed to pay a small tribute. They 
failed to pay, however, and availed themselves of the command 
of the [Kisses to commit depredations within the British territory. 
Captain R. B. l^emberton was accordingly deputixl to Bhutan to 
adjust the points of difference. But liis negotiations yielded no 
definite result ; and every other means of obtaining reclress and 
security proving unsuccessful, the As.sam Dwars were wrested 
from the Bhutias, and the British go\ eminent consented to pay 
to Bhutan a sum of £1000 per annum as compensation for the 
resumption of their tenure, during the good behaviour of the 
Bhutias. Continued outrages and aggressions were, however, 
committed by tfhe Bhutias on British subjects in the Dwars, 
Notwithstanding repeated remonstrances and threats, scarcely 
a yimr [xissed without the occurrence of scN'eral raid.s in British 
territory hcadi&d by Bhutiu officials, in which they plundered the 
inhabitants, massacred them, or carried them away as slaves. 
In 1863 Sir Ashley Eden was sent as an envoy to Bhutan to 
demand reparation for these outrages. He did not succeed in his 
mission ; he was subjected to the grossest insults ; and under 
compulsion signed a treaty giving over the disputed territory to 
Bhutan, and making other concessions which the Bhutan 
governmpt demanded. On Sir A. Eden’s return the viceroy 
at once disavowed his treaty, sternly stopped the former allowance 
for the Assam Dwars, and demanded the immediate restoration 
of all British subjects kidnapped during the last five years. The 
Bhutias not complying with this demand, the governor-general 
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issued a proclamation, dated the 12th of November 1864, by which 
the eleven Western or Bengal Dwars were forthwith incorporated 
with the queen’s Indian dominions. No resistance was at first 
offered to the annexation ; but, suddenly, in Janua^ *865, the 
Bhutias surprised the English garrison at Dewangiri, and the 
post was abandoned with the loss of two mountain guns. Tliis 
di.saster was soon retrieved by General Sir Henry Tombs, and the 
Bhutias were compelled to sue for peace, which was concluded on 
the iith of November 1865. Tlie Bhutan government formally 
ceded all the eighteen Dwars of Bengal and Assam, with the rest 
of the territory taken from them, and agreed to liberate all 
kidnapped British subjects. As the revenues of Bhutan mainly 
depended on these Dwars, the British government, in return for 
these concessions, undertook to pay the Deb and Dharm rajas 
annually, subject to the condition of their continued good 
behaviour, an allowance beginning at £2500 and rising gradually 
to the present figure. Since tliat time the annexed territories 
have settled down into peaceful and prosperous British districts. 
The recent relations between the Indian government and Bhutan 
have been satisfactory ; and during the troubles with Tibet in 1904 
the attitude of the Bhutias was perfectly correct and friendly. 

See Report on Explorations tn Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet (Deva 
Dun, 1889) ; Tanner, “ Our present Knowledge of the Himalayas,” 
H.G,S, Proceedings, vol. xiii. (T. II. H.*) 

BIANCHINI, FRANCESCO (1662-1729), Italian astronomer 
and antiquary, was born of a noble family at Verona on the 
13th of December 1662. In 1684 he went to Rome, and became 
librarian to Cardinal Ottoboni, who, as Pope Alexander VIII. 
(1689), raised him to the offices of papal chamberlain and canon 
of Santa Maria Maggiore. ('lement XI. sent him on a mission to 
Paris in 1712, and employed him to form a museum of Christian 
antiquities. He died at Rome on the 2nd of March 1729. A 
paper by him on G. D. Cassini’s new method of parallaxes was 
inserted in the Ada Eruditorum of Leipzig in 1685. He pub- 
lished separately : -Istoria Universale (Roma, 1697), only one 
volume of which appeared ; De Calendario et Cyclo Caesaris 
(1703) ; Jlesperi et Phosphori iiova Phaenomena (1729), in which 
he asserted Venus to rotate in 24 J days ; and (posthumously) 
Aslronomicae el Geographirae Ohser^fatkmes Selectae (1737) and 
Optisada Varia 

See Foiitunelle’s ” Flogc ” {MSmoire^ de I'Acad. de TH istoire, p. 102. 
l*aris, T 72 o) ; Mazzolcni, Vita di Francesco Bianckini (Verona, 
T735) I Tipcildo, Biograpa degli Italian i Tllustri, vii. 288 (Venezia, 
1840) ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d’ Italia ; MaBci, Verona Illustrata 
p. 254, &c. 

BIARRITZ, a watering-place of south-western France, in the 
department of Basses-Py rentes, on tlie sea-wjast about 5 m. 
W.S.W. of Bayonne. Pop. (1906) 13,629. From a mere fishing 
village, with a few hundred inhabitants in the lieginning of the 
19th century, Biarritz rose rapidly into a place of imjwrtance 
under the patronage of the emperor Napoleon HI. and the 
empress Eug6nie, with whom it was a favourite resort. The 
town is situated on a promontory jutting north-west into the 
Bay of Biscay and on the coast which extends on each side of it. 
The beach to the north-east is known as the Grande Plage, that 
to the .south-west as the Cote des Basques. The Grande Plage is 
more than half a mile long and stretches to the Cap St Martin, on 
which stands a lighthouse. It is divided into two parts by a 
small headland once the site of tl^ villa of the empress Eugenie, 
between which and the main promontory are the two casinos, the 
principal baths and many luxurious villa.s and fine hotels. 
Towards the north-east the promontory of Biarritz ends in a pro- 
jection known as the Atalaye, crowned by the ruins of a castle 
and surrounded by rocky islets. Some of these are united to the 
mainland and to each other by jetties which curve round so as to 
form the Port de Refuge, a haven available only in fair weather. 
South-west of the Atalaye lies the Port-Vieux, a sheltered cove 
now used only as a bathing-place. The Port des Pecheurs, the 
principal of the three harbors, is on the south-east side of the 
Atalaye and is that most used by the fishermen of the town. 
Apart from unimportant manufactures of pottery, chocolate, &c.. 
fishing is the only industry ; Biarritz depends for its prosperity 
on the visitors who are attracted by its mild climate and the 
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bathing. The season i$ almost continuous ; in the Winter the 
English, in the summer Russians, Spaniards and Frendi fill the 
hotels of the town. Among its attractions is a golf club, estab- 
lished in 1888, with a course of 18 holes. 

BIAS of Priene in Ionia, one of the so-called Seven Sages of 
Greece, son of Teutamus, flourished about 570 b.c. He was 
famous for his patriotism, the nobility of his character and his 
eloquence. A number of gnomes or aphorisms are attributed to 
him, which may be found collected in F. W. A. Mullach, Fra^- 
menta Philosophorum Graecorum (1860). He is said to have 
written a poem on the best means of making Ionia prosperous. 
His advice to its inhabitants, at the time of the Persian invasion, 
to migrate to Sardinia and there found a single pan-ionic city 
(Herodotus i. 170^ has generally been regarded as historical. 
One much-quoted saying of his may be mentioned. When his 
native town was besieged by the enemy, the inhabitants resolved 
to escape with their most valuable belongings. One of them 
seeing Bias without anything, advised him to follow the example 
of the rest “ 1 am doing so,” said he, “ for I carry all my belong- 
ings with me ” {omnia mea mecum porio). He was honoured with 
a splendid funeral, and a sanctuary called Teiitimium was 
dedicated to him. 

Sett Hohren, De Septem Sapieultfntj> (iBfx.)). 

BIAS (from the Fr. biais, of unknown origin ; the derivation 
from 1-at. bifax, two-faced, is wrong), something oblique or 
slanting. The term is used especially of a piece of cloth cut 
obliquely across the texture, or of a seam of two such pieces 
brought together ; and in the game of bowls (q.v*) it is applied 
alike to the one-sided construction of the bowl, flattened on one 
side and protruding on the other, and to the slanting line the 
bowl takes when thrown. 'J'he figurative sen.se of the word, 
prejudice or undue leaning to one side rf a subject, is derived 
from this bowling tenn. 

BIBACULUS, MARCUS FURIUS, Roman poet, flourislied 
during the last century of the n'public. According to Jerome, 
he was born at Cremona in 103 B.c., and probably Ih'ed to a great 
age. He wrote satirical poems after the manner of Catullus, 
whose bitterness he rivalled, ai’cording to Quintilian (Insiti. x. 
I. iq6), in his iambics. He even attacked Augustus (and perhaps 
Caesar), who treated the matter with indifference. He was also 
author of prose Lucubrationes and perhap.s of an epic poem on 
Caesar’s Gallic wars {Pra^maiia Belli Gallici). (Jtto Ribljci k 
attributes to him one of the shorter poems usually assigned to 
Virgil. It is doubtful whether he is the person ridiculed by 
Horace {Satires, ii. 5. 40) and whether he is identical with the 
tur^idus Alpinus {Saiires, i. 10, 36), the author of an Aethiopis 
dealing with the life and death of Memnon and of a poem on the 
Rhine. Some critics, on the ground tliat Horace would not have 
ventured to attack so dangerous an adversary, as.sume the 
existence of a poet whose real name was Furius (or Cornelius) 
Alpinus. Bibaculus was ridiculed for his high-flown and exagger- 
ated style and manner of expression. 

See Weichort. “ D« M. Fiirio Bflwciilo." in his Poetarum l.edinorum 
Rdiquiae (1830) ; fragments in L. MiilU*r’s edition of Catullus in 
the Teiibncr Series (1870). 

BIBER, BfEINRICH JOHANN FRANZ VON (16441 704). 
German violinist and composer, w£is for some time musical 
conductor at Salzburg, and was ennobled by the emperor J,eo- 
pold in 1681. He is regarded as the earliest important German 
composer for the violin, his works including sonatas and church 
music. 

BIBERACH, a town of Germany, in the kingdom ^if Wurttem- 
lierg, on the Riss, a small affluent of the Danube, 22 m. S.S.W. 
from Ulra. Pop. (1000) 8390. It is still surrounded I>y medieval 
walls and towers, and is strikingly pirture.sque. Its principal 
church dates from the 12th century, and it possesses a hospital 
with rich endowments. Its main industries are cloth, lidl- 
ca.sting, toys and zinc wares, and its fruit markets are famous. 

Bilxirach appears a.s a village in the 8th century, and in 1312 it 
became a free imperial city. During the Thirty Years’ War it 
underwent various vicissitudes, and was for a while held by the 
Swedes. In 1707 it was captured and put to raasom by the 


French, who afterwards, in 1796 and x8oo, defeated the Austrians 
in the neighbourhood. In 1803 tlie city was deprived of its 
imperial freedom and assigned to Baden, and in 1806 was trans- 
ferred to Wiirttemberg. Biberach is the birthplace of the 
sculptor Johann Lorenz Natter (i7o*;-i763) and the painter 
Bernhard Neher (1806-1886); Christoph Martin Wieland, born 
ill 1733 I^be neighbouring village of Oberholzheim, spent 
several years in the town. 

BIBIRINE, or BkB£ERJnk, Cj^HyjNOy, an alkaloid obtained 
from the hark and fniit of the greenheart {q.v.) tree, Neciamira 
rodiaei, called bihiru or sipiri in Guiana, where the tree grows. 
The substance was discovered about the year 1835 by Hugh 
Rodie, a surgeon in Demerara, who usjed it as a "febrifuge in 
substitution for quinine. 

BIBLE. The word “ Bible,” which in English, as in medieval 
Latin, is treated as a singular noun, is in its original Greiflc form 
a plural, rii pifdXia, the (.sacred) books — correctly expressing the 
fact that the sacred writings of Christendom (collectively de- 
scribed by this title) are made up of a number of independent 
records, which set before us the successive stages in the history 
of revelation. The origin of each of these records forms a 
distinct critical problem, and for the discussion of these questions 
of detail the reader is referred to the separate articles on the 
Biblical books. An account of the Bible as a whole involves so 
many aspects of interest, that, apart from the separate articles 
on its component books, the general questions of imfiortance 
arising out of its presc'nt shape require to he discussed in .sefxirate 
sections of this article. 'Fhcy arc here divided accordingly, 
into two main divisions (A) Old Testiimcnt, and (B) New 
Testament ; and under each ol tliesc are treated (1) the Canon, 
(2) the texts and versions, (3) textual criticism, (4) the ” higher 
criticism,” u\ a general hi.storical account (more particularly 
considered for separate books in th(‘ articles on the,m) of the 
criticism ami views Ixised on the substance and matter, as apart 
trom criticism de\'oted to the correction and eliu idation of the 
text, and (5) chronology. Juir the litiirary history of the tran.s- 
lated English Bible, see the separate article under Bible, 
English. rx 'r 

(\) Ol 1> fKSTAWKNT 
I. Canon, 


We shall l^egin by giving a general account of the historical 
and literary conditions iimler wliich the unique literature of the 
Old Test ament sprang up, of the stages by which it gradually 
reached its present form, and (so far as this i.s possible) of the 
way in which the Biblical books were brought together in a 
canonical collec tion. Tlu re exists no formal historical account 
of the foimation of the Old Testament canon. 'I'he popular 
ide^i that this canon was (losed by Ezra has no foundation in 
anti(juity. ( erlainly in the apocryphal book of 2 Ksdras, 
written towards the end of the i.st century a.o., we read (xiv. 
20-26, 3H-4S), that, the law being burnt, Ezra, at his own rc(]uest, 
was miraculously insjiired to rewrite it ; he prw:ured iiccord- 
ingJy five skilled scribes, and dictated to them for forty days, 
during which time they wrote i)4 books, r.e. not only (according 
to the J{*wish reckoning) the 24 books of Uh* Old Testament, 
but 70 apocryphal books as well, which, being filled, it Is said, 
with a superior, or esoteric wisdom, an* placed iifxin even a higher 
level (vv. 46, 47) than the Old 'I’esUiment itself. No argument 
is neecled to show tlmt this legend is unworthy of credit ; even 
if it did deserve to be taken serioiusly, it still contains nothing 
respecting either a completion of the canon, or even a collection, 
or redaction, of .sacred Ixaiks by Ezra. Yet it Is frerpicnUy 
referred to by patristic writers ; and Ezra, on the strength of 
it, is regarded l>y them as the genuine restorer of the lost books 
of the Old Testiimcnt (sec Ezra). 

In 2 Macc. ii. 13 it is said that Nehcmiah, “ founding a library, 
gathered together the things concerning the kings and prophets, 
and tlxe (writings) of David, and letters of kings about sacred 
gifts.” These statements are found in a part of 2 Maec. which 
is admitted to be l>oth late and full of untrustworthy matter ; 
still, the passage may preserve an inilistinct reminiscence of an 
early .stage in the formation of the canon, the writings referred 
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to being possibly the books of Samuel and Kings and some of the 
Prophets^ a part of the Psalter, and documents such as those 
excerpted in the book of Ezra, respecting edicts issued by 
Persian kings in favour of the Temple. But obviously nothing | 
definite can be built upon a passage of this character. 

The first traces of the idea current in modern times that the 
canon of the Old Testament was closed by Ezra are found in the 
13th century A.n. From this time, as is clearly shown by the 
series of quotations in Kyle’s Canon of the Old Testatneni, p. 257 ff. 
(2nd ed., p. 269 ff.), the legend — for it is nothing belter— grew, 
until finally, in the hands of Elias Levita (1538), and especially 
of Johannes Buxtorf (1665), it assumed the form that the “ men 
of the Great Synagogue,” -a Ixxiy the real existence of which 
is itself very doubtful, but which is affirmed in the Talmud to 
have “ written ’’ (!) the Ixjoks of Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets, 
Daniel and Esther — ^with Ezra as president, first collected the 
books of the Old Testiiment into a single volume, restored the 
text, where necessary, from the best MSS., and divided the 
collection into three parts, the Law, the Prophets and the 
“ Writings ” (the Hagiographa). 'I'he reputation of Elias 
Levita and Buxtorf led to this view of Ezra’s activity being 
adopted by other scholars, and so it acquired general currency. 
But it rests upon no authority in antiquity whatever. 

The statement just quoted, however, that in the Jewish c.anon 
the books of the Old Testament are divided into three parts, 
though the arrangement is wrongly referred to Ezra, is in itself 
both correct and important. “ The 1 -aw, the Prophets and the 
Writings (i>. the Hagiographa)” is the standing Jewish ex- 
pression for the Old Testament ; and in every ordinary Hebrew 
Bible the books are arranged accordingly in the following three 
divisions : — 

1. The T6rah (or ” J-aw ”), corresponding to our “ Penta- 
teuch ” (5 books). 

2. The ” IVophets,” consisting of eight books, divided into 
two groups : — 

(a) The “Former Prophets”; Joshua, Judges, Samuel; Kings.* 

(/#) The “ l.atter Prophets ” ; Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
Minor Prophets (called i)y the Jews “ the Twelve,” and counted 
by them as one book). 

3. The “ Writings,” also sometimes the ” Sacred Writings,” 
i.e., as we call them, the “ Hagiographa,” consisting of three 
groups, containing in all eleven books - 

fl() I’he poetical books. Psalms, Proverbs, Job. 
b) The five Megilloth (or “ Rolls ”) - grouped thus together 
in later times, on account of the custom tvhich arose of reading 
them in the .synagogues at five sacred seasons -Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. 

{c) The remaining books, Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah (forming 
one book), (’hronicles.' 

There are thus, according to the Jewish computation, twenty- 
four “ books ” in the Hebrew canon. The threefold division 
of the canon just given is recognized in the Talmud, and followed 
in all Hebrew MSS., the only difference being that the books 
included in the Latter Prophets and in the Hagiographa are not 
always arranged in the same order. No lK)ok, howev<‘r, belong- 
ing to one of the.se three divisions is ever, by the Jews, trans- 
ferred to another. The expansion of the 'Falmudic twenty-four 
to the thirty-nine Old Testament books of the English Bible is 
effected by reckoning the Minor Prophets one by one, by sepiir- 
ating Ezra from Nehemiah, and by subdividing the long books 
of Samuel, Kingi; and Chronicles. The different order of the 
books in the English Bible is due to the fact that when the 
Hebrew Bible was translated into Greek between the 3rd and 
1st centuries b.c., the Hebrew tripartite division was disregarded, 
and the books (including those now known as the “ Apocrypha ”) 
were grouped mostly by subjects, the historical ^ks being 
placed first (Genesis — Esther), the poetical books next (Job — 
Song of Song.*;), and the prophetical books last (Isaiah — Maiachi). 

' The tiooks o( Samuel. Kings. Ezra and Nehemiah, and Chronicles, 
were by the Jews each treated (and written) as one bcK>k, and were 
not divided l)y them into two till the i6th centnrv. through Christian 
influence. 
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Substantially the same order was followed in the Vulgate. 
The Reformers separated the books which had no Hebrew 
original (i.<. the Apocrypha) from the rest, and placed them at 
I the end ; the remaining ^oks, as they stood in the Vulgate, were 
then in the order which they .still retain in the English Bible. 

The tripartite division of the Hebrew canon thus recognized 
by Jewish tradition can, however, be traced back far beyond 
the Talmud. 'I’he Proverbs of Jesus, the son of Sirach (c. 200 
B.C.), which form now the apocryphal book Eccle.siasticus, 
were tranislated into Greek by the grandson of the author at 
alx>ut 130 B.c*. ; and in the preface prefixed by him to his 
translation he speaks of “ the law, and the prophets, and the 
other books of our fathers,” and again of “ the law, and the 
prophets, and the rest of the books,” expressions which point 
naturally to the same threefold division which was afterwards 
universally recognized by the Jews. The terms used, however, 
do not show that the Hagiographa was already completed, 
as we now have it ; it would be entirely consistent with them, 
if, for instance, particular books, as Esther, or Daniel, or Ecclesi- 
astes, were only added to the collection subsequently. Another 
allusion to the tripartite division is also no doubt to be found 
in the exprt*ssion “ the law, the prophets, and the psalms,” in 
Luke xxiv. 44. A collection of sacred books, including in parti- 
cular the prophets, is also referred to in Dan. ix. 2 (R.V.), 
written about 166 b.c. 

This threefold division of the Old Testament, it cannot reason- 
ably be doubted, rests upon an historical basis. It represents 
three successive stages in the history of the collection. The Law 
was the first part to be definitely recognized as authoritative, 
or canomzed ; the “ Prophets ” (as defined above) were next 
accepted as canonical ; the more miscellaneous collection of 
books comprised in the Hagiographa was recognized last. In 
the absence of all external evidence respecting the formation 
of the canon, we are driven to internal evidence in our endeavour 
to fix the dates at which these three collections were thus canon- 
ized. And internal evidence points to the conclusion that the 
1 AW could scarcely have been completed, and accepted formally, 
as a whole, as canonical l)cfore 444 b.c. (cf. Neh. viii.-x.) ; that 
the “ Prophets ” were completed and .so recognized about 
250 B.C., and the Hagiographa between about 150 and 100 b.c. 
(Sec further Kyle’s Canon of the Old Testament,) 

Having thus fixed approximately the terminus ad quern at 
which the Old Testament was completed, we must now begin at 
the other end, and endeavour to sketch in outline the process 
by which it gradually reached its completed form. And here 
it will be found to he characteristic of nearly all the longer 
books of the Old Testament, and in some ca.scs even of the 
shorter ones as well, that they were not completed by a single 
hand, but that they were gradually expanded, and reached their 
present form by a succession of stages. 

Among the Hebrews, as among many other nations, the earliest 
beginnings of literature were in all probability poetical. At 
least the opening phrases of the song of Moses in Exodus xv. ; 
the .song of Deborah in Judges v.; the fragment from the” Book 
of the Warsof Vahweh,” in Numl.>ersxxi. 14, 15; the war-ballad, 
celebrating an Israclitish victory, in Numbers xxi. 27-30; the 
extracts from the “ Book of Jashar (or “ of the Upright,” 
no doubt a title of Israel) quoted in Joshua x. 12, 13 (“Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibcon,’’ &c.); in 2 Sam. i, (David’s elegy 
over Saul and Jonathan) ; and, very probably, in the Septuagint 
of I Kings viii. 13 [Sept. 53], as the source of the poetical frag- 
ment in vv. 12, 13, describing Solomon’s building of the Temple, 
show how great national occurrences and the deeds of ancient 
Israelitish heroes stimulated the national genius for poetr>% 
and evoked lyric songs, suffused with religious feeling, by which 
their memory was perpetuated. The poetical descriptions of 
the character, or geographical position, of the various tribes, 
now grouped together as the Blessings of Jacob (Gen. xlix.) 
and Moses (Deut. xxxiii.), may l>e mentioned at the same time. 
These poems, which are older, and in most cases considerably 
older, than the narratives in which they arc now embedded, if 
they were collected into books, must have been fairlv numerous. 
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and we could wish that more examples of them had been 
preserved. 

The historical books of the Old I'estament form two series : 
one, consisting of the books from Genesis to 2 Kings (exclusive of 
Ruth, which, as w'c have seen, forms in the Hebrew canon part 
of the Hagiographa), embracing the period from the Creation 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldaeans in 586 b.c. ; 
the other, comprising the books of Chronicles, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, beginning with Adam and ending with the second visit of 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem in 432 b.c. These two scries differ 
from one another materially in scope and point of view, but in 
one respect they are both constructed upon a similar plan ; 
no entire book in either series consists of a single, original work ; 
but older writings, or sources, have been combined by a com- 
piler — or .sometimes, in stages, by a succession of compilers— 
in such a manner that the points of juncture are often clearly 
discernible, and the sources are in consequence capable of being 
separated from one another. The authors of the Hebrew 
historical books, as we now have them, do not, as a rule, as a 
modern authorwould do,r<w*/cthc matter in their own language; 
they excerpt from pre-existing documents such passages as are 
suitable to their purpose, and incorporate them in their work, 
sometimes adding at the .same time matter of their own. Hebrew 
writers, however, exhibit usually such strongly marked individu- 
alities of style that the documents or stuirces, thus combined, can 
generally be distinguished from each other, and from the com- 
ments or other additions of the compiler, without difficulty. 
The literarv differences are, moreover, often accompanied by 
differenc'es of treatment, or representation of the history, which, 
where they exist, confirm independently the conclusions of th • 
literary analysis. Although, however, the historical books 
generally are constructed upon similar principles, the method 
on which these principles have been appli<*d is not quite the 
same in all cases. Sometimes, for instance, the excerpts from 
the older documents form long and completi* narratives ; in 
other cases (as in the account of the Flood) they consist of a 
number of short passages, taken alternately from tw(> older 
narratives, and doveUiilcd together to make a continuous storv’ ; 
in the books of Judges and Kings the compiler has fitted together 
a .series of older narratives in a framework supplied by himself ; 
the Pentateuch and book of Joshua (which form a literary whole, 
and are now often spoken of together as the Hexateuchi) have 
passed through more stages than the books just mentioned, 
and their literary structure is more complex. 

The Hexaieuch (Gen.-Josh.). — The traditions current among 
the Israelites re.specting the origins and early history of their 
nation — the patriarchal period, and the times of M<»scs and 
Joshua — were probably first <'ast into a written form in the 
10th or 9th century b.c. by a prophet living in Judah, who, 
from the almost exclusive use in his narrative of the sacred name 
** Jahveh ” (“ Jehovah or, as we now commonly write it, 
Yahwch, — is referred to among scholars by the abbreviation 
‘‘ J.” This writer, who is characterized by a singularly bright 
and picturesque style, and also by deep religious feeling and 
insight, begins his narrative with the account of the creation 
of man from the dust, and tells of the first sin and its consequences 
(Gen. ii. 4*'“iii. 24) ; then he gives an account of the early growth 
of civilization (Gen. iv.), of the Flood (parts of Gen. vi. viii.), 
and the origin of different languages (xi. i-q) ; afterwards in a 
series of vivid pictures he gives the story, as tradition told it, 
of the patriarchs, of Moses and the Exodus, of th ej 011 rnt‘y through 
the wilderness, and the conquest of Canaan. It would occupy 
too much space to give here a complete list of the pas.sages 
belonging to “ J ” ; but examples of his narrative (with the 
exception here and there of a verse or two belonging to one of 
the other .sources described below) are to be found, for instance, 
in Gen. xii., xiii., xviii.-xix. (the visit of the three angels to 
Abraham, and the judgment on Sodom and Gomorrah), xxiv. 
(Abraham's servant sent to find a wife for Isaac), xxvii. 1-45 
(Jacob obtaining his father’s blessing), xxxii., xliii., xliv. 
(parts of the history of Joseph) ; Ex. iv.-v. (mostly), viii. 20- 
ix. 7, X. i-iT, xxxiii. 12-xxxiv. 26 (including, in xxxiv. 17-26, 


a group of regulations, of a simple, undeveloped character, on 
various religious observances); Num. x. 29-36, and most of 
Num. xi. 

Somewhat later than “ J,'* another writer, commonly retciTed 
to as “ E,” from hi.s preference for the name Khhim CJod ’’) 
rather than “ Jehovah,” living apjmrently in the northern king- 
dom, wrote down the traditions of the past as they were current 
in northern Israel, in a style resembling generally that of “ J,” but 
not quite as bright and vivid, and marked by small differences 
of expression and representation. Ihe first traces of K ” are 
found in the life of Abraham, in parts of Gen. xv. ; exiimples 
of other jmssiiges belonging to this source are : - -Gen. xx. 1-17, 
xxi. 8-32. xxii. 1-14, xl.-xlii. and xlv. (except a few isolated 
p is.sages); Ex. xviii., xx. xxiii. (including the decalogue— in its 
original, lerst;r form, without the explanatory additions now 
attached to several of the commandments- aud the collection 
of laws, known as the ” Hook of the Covenant, ' in xxi. xxiii.), 
xxxii., xxxiii. 7-1 1 ; Num. xii.. most of Num. xxii. xxiv. (the 
history of flalaam) ; Josh. xxiv. “ K ” thus covers substantially 
the same ground as ” J," and gives often a parallel, though 
somewhat divergent, version of the same events. 'Ibe laws 
contained in Ex. xx. 23-xxiii. 19 were no doubt taken by “ E ” 
from a pre-existing source ; with the regulations referred to 
above as incorporated in “ j ” (ICx. xxxiv. 17-26), they form 
the oldest legislation of the Heljrews that we possess ; they 
consist firincipally of civil ordinances, suited to regulate the life 
of a community living under simple cr>nditions of society, and 
chiefl) (MTupietl in agriculture, but partly also of elementary 
regulations respecting religious observances (altars, sacrifices, 
festivals, Ax.). 

Not long, probably, after the fall of the northern kingdom 
in 722 B.C., a prophet of Judah conceived the plan of compiling 
a comprehensive history of the traditions of his people. For this 
purpos^ he selected extracts from the two narratives, “ J " 
and ” E,” and combined them together into a single narrative, 
introducing in .some places additions of his own. I'his combined 
narrative is (‘ommonly known as “ JE.*' As distinguished from 
the Priestly Narrative (to be mentioned presently), it has a 
distinctly prophetical character ; it treats the history from the 
standpoint of the prophets, and the religious ideas characteristic 
of the prophets often find expression in it. Most of the best- 
known narratives of the patriarchal and Mosaic ages liclong 
to “ JK.” His style, especially in the parts l>elonging to “ J,” 
is graphic and pictures(|ue, the descriptions are vivid and abound 
in detail anri collo(|uy, and both emotion and religious feeling 
are warmly and sympathetically expressed in it. 

Deuteronomy. In the 7tli century B.c., during the reign of 
either Manassch or Josiah, the narrative of “ JIO ” was enlarged 
by the addition of the discourses of Deuteronomy, 'riiese dis- 
courses purport to be arldresses delivered by Moses to the 
as.sembled people, shortly before his death, in the land of Moab, 
opf)osite to Jericho, 'rhere was probably some tradition of a 
farewell addn»ss delivered by Moses, and the writer of Deutero- 
nomy gave this tradition form and substance. In impressive 
and persuasive orator>^ he s(Us before Israel, in a form arlapted 
to the needs of the age in which lie lived, the fundamental 
principles whic'h Mo.ses had taught. Yahweh was Israel’s only 
god, who tolerated no other god b<*side Himself, and who claimed 
to be the sole object of the Israelite's reverence. This is the 
fundamental thought which is insisted on and developed in 
Deuteronomy with great eloquence anfl power. The truth.s on 
which the writer loves to dwell are the .sole godhead of Yahweh, 
His spirituality (ch. iv.), His choice of Israel, and the love and 
faithfulness which He had .shown towards it, by redeeming it 
from slavery in Egypt, and planting it in a free and fertile land ; 
from which arc deduced the great practical duties of loyal and 
loving devotion to Him, an uncompromising repudiation of all 
false gods, the rejection of all heathen practices, a cheerful and 
ready obedience to His will, and a warm-hearted and generoas 
attitude towards man. Love of God is the primary spring of 
human duty (vi. 5). In the course of his argument (especially 
in chs. xii.-xxvi.), the writer takes up most of the laws, both civil 
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pd ceremonial, which (see above) had been incorporated before 
in “ J ” and “ E,” together with many besides which were 
current in Israel ; these, as a rule, he expands, applies or 
enforces with motives ; for obedience to them is not to be 
rendered merely in deference to external autliority, it is to be 
prompted by right moral and religious motives. The ideal of 
Deuteronomy is a community of which every member is full of 
love and reverence towards his God, and of sympathy and 
regard for his fellow-men. The “ Song ” (Deut. xxxii.) and 
“ Blessing*” (Deut. xxxiii.) of Moses are not by the author of the 
discourses ; and the latter, though not Mosaic, is of considerably 
earlier date. 

The influence of Deuteronomy upon subsequent books of the 
Old Testament is very pt^rceptible. Upon its promulgation it 
speedily l»ecame the book which both gave the religious ideals 
of the age, and moulded the phraseology in which these ideals 
were expressed. ITie style of Deuteronomy, when once it had 
been formed, lent itself readily to imitation ; and thus a school 
of writers, imbued with its spirit, and using its expressions, 
quickly arose, who have left their mark uixm many parts of the 
Old Testament. In particular, the parts of the combined 
narrative ** JE,” which are now included in the book of Joshua, 
passed through the hands of a Dculeronomic editor, who made 
considerable additions to them — chiefly in the form of speeches 
placed, for instance, in the mouth of Joshua, or expansions of 
the history, all emphasizing principles inculcated in Deuteronomy 
and expressed in its characteristic phraseokigy most of 
Josh, i., ii. To-iT, iii. 2-4, 6-q, x. 28-43, xi. 10-23, xii., xiii. 2-6, 
8-12, xxiii.). From an historical |ioint of view it is characteristic 
of those additions that they generalize Joshua’s successes, and 
represent the conquest of (!anaiin, effected under his leadership, 
as far more complete than the earlier narratives allow us to 
suppose was the case. 'I’he compilers of Judges and Kings are 
also (see below) strongly influenced by Deuteronomy. . 

The Priestly .sections of the Hexateuch (known as “ P ”) 
remain still to be considered. That these are later than “ JE,” 
and even than Deut., is apparent -to mention but one feature— 
from the more complex ritual and hierarchical organization 
which they exhibit. They art* to all appearance the work of a 
school of priests, who, after the destruction of the Temple in 
586 B.C., began to write down and codify the ceremonial regula- 
tions of the pre-exilic time.s, combining them with an historical 
narrative extending from the (Veation to the establishment of 
Israel in Canaan ; and who completed their work during the 
century following the re.storation in 537 b,(\ The chief object of 
these sections is to describe in detail the leading institutions of 
the theocracy (Tabernacle, .sacrifices, purifications, itc.), and to 
refer them to their traditional origin in the Mosaic age. The 
history as such is subordinate ; and except at important epochs 
is given only in brief summaries (c.tj. (icn. xix. 29, xli. 46). 
Statistical data (lists of names, genealogies, and precise chrono- 
logical notes) are a conspicuous feature in it. The legislation 
of “ P,” though wriUett tlmvn in or after the exile, must not, 
however, Iw supposed to U* the creafion of that period ; many 
elements in it can be shown from the older literature to have 
lieen of great anik^uity in Israel ; it is, in fact, based upon pre- 
exilic Temple usages though in some resj^cts it is a development 
of it, and exhibits the form which the older and simpler ceremonial 
institutions of Israel ultimately assumed. In “ P’s ” picture 
of the Mosaics age there are many ideal elements ; it represents 
the prieslly ideal of the past rather than the past as it actually 
was. I’he following examples of passages from “ P ’’ will 
illu.strate what hius been said (ien. i. i-ii. 4®, xvii. (institution 
of circumcision), xxiii. (purchase of the cave of Machpelah), 
XXV. 7-17, xlvi. 6-27 ; Ex. vi, 2-vii. 13, xxv.-xxxi. (directions for 
making the Tabernacle, its vc^sscls, dress of the priests, &c.), 
xxxv.-'xl. (execution of these directions) ; Lev. (the whole) ; 
Num. i. i-x. 28 (census of people, arrangement of camp, and 
duties of Levites, law of the Nazirite, &c.), xv., xviii.,xix., xxvi.- 
xxxi., xxxiii. -xxxn. ; Josh. v. 10-12, the greater part of xv.-xix. 
(distribution of the land among the different tribes), xxi. 1-43. 
The style of “ P ” is strongly marked — Jis strongly marked, in 
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fact, as (in a different way) that of Deuteronomy is ; numerous 
expressions not found elsewhere in the Hexateuch occur in it 
repeatedly. The section Lev. xvii.-xxvi. has a character of its 
own ; for it consists of a substratum of older laws, partly moral 
(chs. xviii.-xx. mostly), partly ceremonial, with a hortatory 
conclusion (ch. xxvi.), with certain very marked characteristics 
(from one of which it has received the name of the “ Law of 
Holiness ”), which have been combined with elements belonging 
to, or conceived in the spirit of, the main body of “ P.” 

Not long after “ P ” was completed, probably in the 5th century 
B.C., the whole, consisting of “ JE ” and Deuteronomy, was com- 
bined with it ; and the existing Hexateuch was thus produced. 

Judges, Samuel and Kings. — The structure of these books is 
simpler , than that of the Hexateuch. The book of Judges 
consists substantially of a series of older narratives, arranged 
together by a compiler, and provided by him, where he deemed 
it necessary, with introductory and including comments 
(«.g. ii. ii-iii. 6, iii. 12-15“, 30, iv. 1-3, 23, 24, v. 31*’). 'I'he 
compiler is strongly imbued with the spirit of Deuteronomy ; 
and the object of his comments is partly to exhibit the chronology 
of the period as he conceived it, partly to state his theory of the 
religious history of the time. The compiler will not luive wiitten 
l>efore c. 600 b.c. ; the narratives incorporated by him will in 
most cases have been considerably earlier. The lx)oks of Samuel 
centre round the names of Samuel, Saul and David. They 
consist of a series of naiTatives, or groups of narratives, dealing 
with the lives of these three men, arranged by a compiler, who, 
however, unlike the compilers of Judges and Kings, rarely 
allow.s his own hand to appear. Some of these narratives are 
to iill appearance nearly contemporary with the events that they 
describe (r./'. i Sam. ix. i-x. 16, xi. i-ii, 15, xiii.-xiv., xxv.~ 
xxxi.; 2 Sam. ix.~xx.); others are later. In i Sam. the double 
(and discrepant) accounts of the appointment of Saul as king 
(ix. i-x. 16, xi. i-iJ, 15, and viii., x. 17-27, xii.), and of the 
introduction of David to the history (xvi. 14-23 and xvii. i- 
xviii. 5) are noticeable ; in ix. i~x. 16, xi. 1-11, 15, the monarchy 
is viewed as (Joel’s gracious gift to Ilis people ; in viii., x. *7-27, 
xii., which reflect the feeling of a much later date, the monarchy 
is viewed unfavourably, and represented as granted by (Jod 
unwillingly. The structure of the book of Kings resembles that 
of Judges. A number of narratives, evidently written by 
prophets, and in many of which also (as those relating to Elijah, 
Elisha and Lsaiah) prophets play a prominent part, and a series 
of short statistical notices, relating to political events, and 
derived probal)ly from the official annals of the two kingdoms 
(which are usually cited at the end of a king’s reign), have been 
arranged together, and somclimcs expanded at the same time, 
in a framework supplied by the compiler. The framework is 
generally recognizable without difiiculty. It comprises the 
chronological details, references to authorities, and judgments 
on the character of the various kings, especially as regards their 
attitude to the worship at the high places, all cast in the same 
literary mould, anrl marked by the same characteristic phrase- 
ology. Both in point of vie^^ and in phraseology the compiler 
shows himself to be strongly influenced by Deuteronomy. 'I'he 
two books appear to have been substantially completed before 
the exile ; but short pas.sages were probiibly introduced into 
them afterwards. Examples of passages due to the compiler : 
I Kings ii. 3-4, viii. 14-61 (the prayer of dedication put into 
Solomon’s mouth), ix. 1-9, xi. 32*^-39, xiv. 7-1 1, 19-20, 21-24, 
29-31, XV. 1-15, xxi. 2 o'^-26 \ 2 Kings ix. 7-10®, xvii. 7-23. 

The Latter Prophets, — Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Twelve. 
The writings of the canonical prophets form another important 
element in the Old Testament, also, like the historical books, of 
gradual growth. Beginning with Amos and Hosea, they form 
a series which was not completed till more than three centuries 
had passed away. The activity of the prophets was largely 
called forth by crises in the national history. They were partly 
moral reformers, partly religious teachers, partly political 
advisers. They held up before a backsliding people the ideals 
of human duty, of. religious truth and of national policy. They 
expanded and developed, and applied to new situations and 
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circumstances of the national life, the truths which in a more 
germinal form they had inherited from their ancestors. The 
nature and attributes of God ; His gracious purposes towards 
man ; the relation of man to God, with the practical conse- 
quences that follow from it ; the true nature of religious service ; 
the call to repentance as the condition of God’s favour ; the 
ideal of character and action which each man should set 
before himself ; human duty under its various aspwts ; the 
responsibilities of office and position ; the claims of mercy and 
philanthropy, justice and integrity ; indignation against the 
oppression of the weak and the unprotected ; ideals of a blissful 
future, when the troubles of the present will \ye over, and men 
will bask in the enjoyment of righteousness and felic'ity, — these, 
and such as these, are the themes which are ever in the prophets’ 
mouths, and on which they enlarge with unwearying el(Kjiience 
and power. 

For the more special characteristics of the individual prophets, 
reference must be made to the separate articles devoted to each ; 
• it is impossible to do more here than summarize briefly the 
literary structure of their various Iwoks. 

Isaiah.— The book of Isaiah falls into two clearly distinguished 
parts, viz. chs. i.-xxxix., and xl.-lxvi. Chs. xL-lxti., how- 
ever, are not by Isaiah, but are the work of a profdiet who 
wrote about 540 shortly before the conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus, and whose aim was to encourage the Israelites in 
exile, and assure them of the certainty of their approaching 
restoratifm to ( anaan. (According to many recent critics, this 
prophet wrote only chs. xl.-lv., chs. lvi.-*lxvi. Ixiing added 
subsequently, some time after the return.) The genuine 
prophecies of Isaiah are contained in (‘hs. j.-xii., xiv. 24~xxiii., 
xxviii.-xxxiii., xxxvii. 22-32, -all written Ix'twecn 740 and 
700 B.c. (or a little later), and all (except ch. vi.) having reference 
to the condition of Judah and Israel, and the movements of the 
Assyrians during the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah. 'Che opinion 
has, however, latterly gained ground that parts even of these 
chapters are of later origin than Isaiah's own time. Of the rest 
of chs. i.-xxxix. this is generally admitted. Thus chs. xih. i- 
xiv. 23, xxi. i-io, xxxiv. xxxv. belong to the same age as 
chs. xl.-lxvi., xiii. i-xiv. 23, and xxi. i-io, looking forward 
.similarly to the approtiching fall of Babylon ; chs. xxiv. xxvii. 
have a character of their own, and form an aptKalypsc written 
not earlier than the 5th century b.c. ; chs. xxxvi. -xxxix., 
describing incidents in which Isaiah took a part, con.sist of 
narratives excerpted from 2 Kings xviii. 13 xx. with the addition 
of Hezekiah’s song (xxxviii, 0-20). It i.s evident from these 
facts that the book of Isjiial) did not a.ssum(i its present form 
till considerably after the return of the Jews from exile in 537, 
when a compiler, or series of compiltirs, arranged tlie genuine 
prophecies of Isaiah which had come to his hands, together with 
others which at the time were attributed to I.saiah, and gave 
the book its present form. 

Jeremiah. — Jeremiah’s first public appearance as a prophet 
was in the 13th year of Josiah (Jer. i. 2, xxv. 3), i.e. 626 B.r., 
and his latest prophecy (ch. xliv.) was delivered by him in 
Egypt, whither he was carried, against his will, by some of the 
Jews who had been left in Judah, shortly after the fall of Jeni- 
salem in 586. Jeremiah was keenly conscious of his people's 
sin ; and the aim of most of his earlier prophecie.s is to bring 
his (U)untrymen, if possible, to a better mind, in the hope that 
thereby the doom which he sees impending may be averted— 
an end which eventually he .saw clearly to be unattainable. 
Jeremiah’s was a .sensitive, tender nature : and he laments, with 
great pathos and emotion, his people’s sins, the ruin to which 
he saw his country hastening, and the trials and persecutions 
w'hich his predictions of disaster frequently brought upon him. 
A large part of lus book is biographical, describing various in- 
cidents of his ministry. Prophecies of rc.storation are contained 
in chs. xxx.-xxxiii. The prophecies of the first twenty- three 
years of his ministry, as we are expreijsly told in ch. xxxvi., 
were first wTitten down in 604 B.c. by his friend and amanucn.sis 
Baruch, and the roll thus formed must have formed the nucleus 
of the present book. Some of the reports of Jeremiah's pro- 


phecies, and especially the biographical narratives, also proliably 
have Baruch for their author. Rut the chronological disorder of 
the book, and other indications, show that Baruch could not 
have l>ecn the compiler of the hook, but that the prophecies 
and narratives contained in it were collected together gradually, 
and that it reached its present form by a succes.sion of stages, 
which were not finally completed till long after Israel’s return 
from Babylon. The long prophecy ( 1 . i-li. 58), announcing the 
approaching fall of Babylon, i.s not by Jeremiah, and cannot 
have been written till shortly before 538 n.c. 

A's<?^W.— -Ezekiel wa.s one of the captives who were carried 
with Jehoiachin in 597 B.r. to Babylonia, and was settled with 
many other exiles at a place called Tel-abib (iii. 15). His pro- 
phecies (which are regularly dated) arc assigned to various 
years from 592 to 570 b.c. The theme of the first twenty-four 
chapters of hi.s Ixiok is the impending fall of Jerusalem, which 
took place actually in 586, and which I^zckicl foretells in a scries 
of prophei'ies, distinguished by great variety of symbolism 
and imager)'. Chs. xxv.-xxxii. are on various foreign 
nations, Edom, Tyre, Egypt, &c. Prophecies of Israel s future 
restoration follow' in chs. xxxiii.-xlviii., chs. xl.-xlviii. being 
remarkable for the minuteness with which Ezekiel describes 
the organization of the restored community, us he would fain 
Sin: it realized, including even such details as the measurements 
and other arrangements of tlie ’I'emple, the sa(‘rifices to lie offered 
in it, the duties and rex enut's of the priests, and the rcdi.stribu- 
tion of the country among the twehc tribes. I'lu* hook of 
Ezekiel hears throughout the stamp of a single mind ; the pro- 
phecies contained in it are arranged methodically ; and to all 
appearance— in striking contrast to the books of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah -it received the form in which we still ha\e it Irom 
the prophet himself. 

The Twelve Mhwr 1 'hesc, as w'as slated above, 

were reckoned by the Jews as forming a single “ lx)ok.” The 
two earliest of the Minor Prophets, Amos and llosea, prophesied 
in the northern kingdom, at about 760 and 740 B.r. respectively ; 
both foresaw the approaching ruin of northern Israel at the 
hands of the Assyrians, which took place in fact when Saigon 
took Samaria in 722 n.c . ; and both did their bc'st to .stir their 
people to better thing.s. 'I hc dates of the other Minor Prophets 
(in some c^iiscs approximate) arc : Micah, c. 725 c. 6H0 ii.c\ 
(some pas.sage.s perhap.s later) ; Zephaniah, c. 625 ; Nahum, 
shortly f)efore the destruction of Nineveh by the Manda in 607 ; 
Halxiickuk (on the rise and destiny of the C’.haldaean empire) 
605-600 ; ()l)adiah, after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
riuildaeans in 586 ; Haggai, 520 ; Zechariah, i.-viii. (us in 
Haggai. promises and encouragements connected with the re- 
building of the 'I’emplc) 520 and 518 ; Malachi, c. 460-450 ; 
Joel, 5th century B.c. ; Jonah, 4th century n.c. 'I’hc latest 
prophei.ies in the book are, proliably, those conUxined in Zeeb. 
ix.-xiv., which reflect entirely different historical conditions 
from Zech. i.-viii. (520 and 518 B.c.), and may l)e plausibly 
assigned to the period beginning with the conque.sts of Alexander 
the (ireat, between 332 and c, 300 n.c. Why these prophecies 
were attached to Zech. i. -viii. must remain matter of conjecture ; 
but there are reason.s for suppo.sing that, together with the 
prophecy of Malachi, they came to the compiler of the “ book ” 
of the Twelve Prophets anonymously, and he simply attached 
them at the point which his ( ollection had reached (i.e. at the 
end of Zech. viii.). 

The Psalms.—The Psalter is that part of the Old Te.stament 
in which the devotional aspect of the religious character finds 
its completest expn^ssion ; and in lyrics of exejuisite tenderness 
and beauty the most varied emotions are poured forth by the 
psalmists to their (iod— despondency and distrc.ss, penitence 
and resignation, hope and confidence, jubilation and thankful- 
ness, adoration and praise. The Psalter, it is clear irom many 
indications, is not the work of a single compiler, but was formed 
gradually. A single compiler is not likely to have introduced 
double recensions of one and the same psalm (as Ps. liii.e 
Ps. xiv., Ps. Ixx. -Ps. xl. 13-17, Ps. cviii. P.S. Ivii, 7-11 i- 
lx. 5-12); in the pfebrew canon the P.saJter is composed of five 
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books (i.-xli., xlii. -Ixxii., lxxiii.~lxxxix.^ xc.-cvi., cvii.~cl,); 
and in many parts it is manifestly based upon independent, 
smaller collections; for it contains groups of psalms headed 
** David/' the “ sons of Korah/' “ Asaph/* “ Songs of Ascents.** 
Each of the five books of which it is composed contains psalms 
which show that its compilation cannot have been completed 
till after the return from the Captivity ; and indeed, when the 
individual psalms are studied carefully it becomes apparent 
that in the great majority of cases they presuppose the historical 
conditions, or the religious experiences, of the ages that followed 
Jeremiah. Thus, though it is going too far to say that there are 
no pre-exilic psalms, the Psalter, as a whole, is the expression 
of the deeper spiritual feeling winch marked the later stages of 
Israel’s history. It has been not inaptly termed the Hymn-book 
of the second Temple. Its compilation can hardly have been 
finally completed before the 3rd century b.c. ; if it is true, as 
many scholars think, that there are psalms dating from the time 
of the Maccabee struggle (Ps. xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., Ixxxiii., and 
perhaps others), it cannot have been completed till after 165 b.c. 

The Book of Proverbs, — This is the first of the three l^oks 
belonging to the “ Wisdom -literature ’* of the Hebrews, the 
other two books being Job and Ecclesiastes. The Wisdom- 
literature of the Hebrews concerned itself with what we should 
call the philosophy of human nature, and sometimes also of 
physical nature as well ; its writers observed human character, 
studied action in its consequences, laid down maxims for edu- 
cation and conduct, and reflected on the moral problems which 
human society presents. The book of Proverbs consists essen- 
tially of generalizations on human character and conduct, with 
(especially in chs. i.~ix.) moral exhortations addressed to an 
imagined ** son ’* or pupil. The book consists of eight distinct 
portions, chs. i.-ix. being introductory, the proverbs, properly 
so called, beginning at x. 1 (with the title The Proverbs of 
Solomon ”), and other, shorter collections, beginning at xxii. 17, 
xxiv. 23, xxv, I, XXX. i, xxxi. 1, xxxi. 10 respectively. The 
hook, it is evident, was formed gradually. A small nucleus 
of the proverbs may l>e Solomon’s ; but the great majority 
represent no doubt the generalizations of a long succession of 

wise men.** The introduction, or “ Praise of Wi.sdom,’* as 
it has been called (chs. i.-ix.), commending the maxims of 
Wisdom as a guide to the young, will have been added after 
most of the rest of the lx)ok was already complete. The book 
will not have finally reached its present form l3efore the 4th 
century b.c. Some scholars believe that it dates entirely from 
the Greek period (which began 332 b.c.) ; but it may be doubted 
whether there are sufficient grounds for this conclusion. 

Job. — The book of Job deals with a problem of human life ; 
in modern phraseology it is a work of religious philosophy. Job 
is a righteous man, overwhelmed with undeserved misfortune ; 
and thus the question is rai.scd, Why do the righteous suffer ? 
Is their suffering consistent with the justice of (Jod ? ^fhe 
dominant theory at the time when Job was written was that all 
suffering was a punishment of sin ; and the aim of the book is 
to controvert this theory. J ob’s friends argue that he must have 
been guilty of some grave sin ; Jt)b himself passionately main- 
tains his innocence ; and on the issue thus raised the dialogue 
of the book turns. The outline of Job*s story was no doubt 
supplied by tradition ; and a later poet has developed this out- 
line, and made it a vehicle for expressing his new thoughts 
respecting a great moral problem which perplexed his contem- 
poraries. A variety of indications (see Job) combine to show 
that the l>ook of Job was not written till after the time of Jere- 
miah — probably, indeed, not till after the return from exile. 
The speeches of Elihu (chs. xxxii. xxxvii.) arc not part of the 
original poem, but were inserted in it afterwards. 

Inhere follow (in the Hebrew Bible) the five short IBooks, which, 
as explained above, are now known by the Jews as the MegtUoih, 
or '' Rolls/* viz. Song of Songs, Ruth, lamentations. Ecclesiastes 
and Esther. Of these, the Song of Songs, in exquisite poetry, 
extols the power and sweetness of pure and faithful human love. 
Tlie date at which it was written is uncertain ; there are features j 
in it which point to its bas ing been the work of a poet living i 
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in north Israel, and writing at an early date ; but most recent 
scholars, on account chiefly of certain late expressions occurring 
in it, think that it cannot have been written earlier than the 
4th or 3rd century b.c. In the graceful and tender idyll of Ruth, 
it is told how Ruth, the Moabitess, and a native consequently 
of a country hostile theocratically to Israel, adopted Israel’s 
faith (i. 16), and was counted worthy to become an ancestress 
of David. The date of Ruth is disputed ; Driver has defended 
a pre-exilic date for it, but the general opinion of modem scholars 
is that it belongs to the 5th century b.c. The JMinentations 
consist of five elegies on the fall of Jerusalem, and the sufferings 
wliich its people experienced in consequence ; they must all 
have been composed not long after 586 b.c. Ecclesiastes, the 
third book belonging (see above) to the Wisdom-literature, 
consists of moralizings, prompted by the dark times in which 
the author’s lot in life was cast, on the disappointments which 
seemed to him to be the reward of all human endeavour, and 
the inability of man to remedy the injustices and anomalies of 
society. If only upon linguistic grounds — for the Hebrew of the • 
book resembles often that of the Mishnah more than the ordinary 
Hebrew of the Old Testament— Ecclesiastes must be one of the 
latest books in the Hebrew canon. It was most probably 
written during the Greek period towards the end of the 3rd 
century b.c. 'Fhe book of Esther, which describes, with many 
legendary traits, how the beautiful Jewess succeeded in rescuing 
her people from the destruction which Haman had prepared for 
them, will not be earlier than the closing years of the 4th century 
B.C., and is thought by many scholars to be even later. 

The Book of Daniel.- Tlie aim of this book is to strengthen 
and encourage the pious Jews in their sufferings under the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 168-165 b.c. Chs. i.-vi. 
consist of narratives, constructed no doubt upon a tradi- 
tional basis, of the experiences of Daniel at the Babylonian 
court, betwec^i 605 and 538 b.c., with the design of illustrating 
how God, in times of trouble, defends and succours His faithful 
servants. Chs. vii.-xii. contain a series of visions, purport- 
ing to have been seen by Daniel, and describing, sometimes 
(especially in ch. xi.) with considerable minuteness, the course 
of events from Alexander the Great, through the two royal lines 
of the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae, to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
dwelling in particular on the persecuting measures adopted by 
Antiochus against the Jews, and promising the tyrant’s speedy 
fall (see e.g. viii. 9-14, 23-25, xi. 21-45). Internal evidence 
shows clearly that the book cannot have l>ecn written by Daniel 
himself ; and that it must in fact be a product of the period in 
which its interest culminates, and the circumstances of winch 
it so accurately reflects, i.e. of 168-165 

Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. — ^The.se books form the 
second series of historical books referred to above, Ezra and 
Nehemiah carrying on the narrative of Chronicles, and forming 
its direct secjuel. i Chr. i.-ix. consists mostly of tribal gene- 
alogies, partly based upon data contained in the older books 
(Gen.-Kings), partly including materials found by the compiler 
elsewhere, i Chr. x.--2 Chr. xxxvi. consists of a scries of excerpts 
from the books of Samuel and Kings — sometimes transcribed 
without substantial change, at other times materially altered 
in the process — combined with matter, in some cases limited 
to a verse or two, in others extending to several chapters, con- 
tributed by the compiler himself, and differing markedly from 
the excerpts from the older books both in phraseology and in 
point of view. The Ixioks of Ezra and Nehemiah are of .similar 
structure ; here the sources excerpted are the Memoirs of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, written by themselves in the first person ; 
viz. Ezra vii. 12- ix. (including the decree of Artaxerxes, vii. 
12-26); Neh. i. I- vii. 73®, xii. 31-41, xiii. ; and a narrative 
written in Aramaic (Ezra iv. 8-vi. 18) ; Ezra x. and Neh. viii.-x. 
also are in all probability based pretty directly upon the Memoirs 
of Ezra ; the remaining parts of the books are the composition 
of the compiler. Tlie additions of the compiler, especially in 
the Chronicles, place the old history in a new light ; he invests 
j it with the associations of his own day ; and pictures pre-exilic 
i Judah as already possessing the fully developed ceremonial 
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system, under which he lived himself, and as ruled by the ideas 
and principles current among his contemporaries. There is much 
in his representation of the past which cannot be historical. 
For examples of narratives which are his composition sec 
I Chr. XV. 1-24, xvi. 4-42, xxii. 2-xxix. ; 2 ('hr. xiii. 3-22, xiv. 
6“Xv. 15, xvi. 7-11, xvii., xix. i-xx. 30, xxvi. 16-20, xxix. 3- 
xxxi. 21. On account of the interest shown by the compiler 
in the ecclesiastical aspects of the history, his work has been not 
inaptly called the “ Ecclesiastical Chronicle of Jerusalem.” 
From historical allusions in the book of Nehemiah, it may be 
inferred that the compiler wrote at about 300 b.c. (S. R. D.) 

2. Texts and Versions, 

Text.’— The form in which the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment is presented to us in all MSS. and printed editions is tliat 
of the Massoretic text, the date of which is usually placed 
.somewhere between the 6th and 8th centuries of the (Christian 
era. It is probable that the present text became fixed as early 
as the 2n(i century a.d., but even this earlier date leaves a 
long interval between the original autographs of the Old 'I'esta- 
ment writers and our present text. Since the fixing of the 
Massoretic text the task of preserving and transmitting the 
sacred books has been carried out with tlie greatest care and 
fidelity, with the result that the text has undergone practically 
no change of any real importance ; but before that date, owing 
to various causes, it is beyond dispute that a lai*ge numbttr of 
corruptions were introduced into the Hebrew text. In dealing, 
therefore, with the textual criticism of the Old Testament it is 
necessary to determine the period at which the text assumed its 
present fixed form before considering the means at our disposal for 
controlling the text when it was, so to speak, in a less settled 
condition. 

.\n examination of the extant MSS. of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
incnt reveals two facts w'hich at first sight are somewhat remark- 
able. The first is that the oldest dated MS., the Codex 
Peiropoliianus^ only goes back to the year 
A.i). 916, though it is probable that one or two MSS. 
belong to the 9th centur)’. 'I'lie second fact is that all our 
Hebrew MSS. represent one and the same text, viz. the Massoretic. 
'J'his text was the work of a special gild of trained scholars 
called Mas.soretes (moon ’‘'in) or “ masters of tradition 
or less correctly whose aim was not only to 

preserve and transmit the consonantal text which had l>een 
handed down to them, hut also to ensure its proper pronunciation. 
'I'o this end they provided the text with a complete system of 
vowel points and accents.- Their labours further included the 
compilation of a numlx*r of notes, to which the term Ma.ssorah 
is now usually applied. These notes for the most part constitute 
a sort of index of the peculiarities of the text, and pos.sess but 
little general interest. More important are those pa.ssage.s in 
which the Massoretes have definitely adof)ted a variation from 
the consonantal text. In these cases the vowel points attached 
to the written word {Khhthh) belong to the word which is to be 
substituted for it, the latter being placed in the margin with the 
initial letter of Qhe ( --- to Ixj read) prefixed to it. Many even of 
these readings merely relate to variations of spelling, pronuncia- 
tion or grammatical forms; others substitute a more decent 
expression for the coarser phrase of the text, but in some 
instances the suggested reading really affects the sen.se of the 
passage. These last are to be regarded either as f)ld textual 

' For a discussion of this word svv \V. Hsiclier (J.QM. vol. 111. 
PP- 7^5 maintains iJuit tlu* original pronunciatioii of tlu'sc 

w Olds was n*v»oo and 

- The actual date of the intnxluction of vow'el points is iujI known, 
hut it must in any case have Iwm later than the time of Jerome, and 
IS proliably to l>e assigned to the 7th century. Of the* systems of 
]>unctuation which are known to us, the moie familiar is the Tilierian. 
fir siiblincar. which is found in all printed e<!itions of the Hebrew 
Bible. The other system, the Babylonian or stipcrlinear, is chieflv 
found in certain Yemen MSS. For yet a third system of vocalization 
see M. Friedlander. J.Q.Jt., 1805. pp. f., and R Kahle 'mZ.A.T.W . 
-\xi. (1901). pp. 273 f. Probably the idea of pro\iding vowel points 
was iKirrfiwi'd from the Syrians. 


variants, or, more probably, as emendations corresponding to 
the errata or corrigenda of a mtwlern printed lHX)k. They do not 
point to any critical editing of the text ; for the aim of the 
Massoretes was essentially conservative. I'heir object was not 
to create a new text, but rather to ensure the accurate trans- 
mission of the traditional text which thev themselves had 
received. Their work may lx* said to c ulmina'te in the vocalized 
text which resulted from the labours of Rabbi Aaron ben Asher 
in the loth century .» But the writings of Jerome in the 4th, and 
of Origen in the 3rd century both testify to a Hebrew text 
practically identical with that of the Massoretes. .Similar 
evidence is furnished by the Mishna and the (lemara,the Targums, 
and lastly by the Hreek version of Aquila,** which dates from the 
first half of the 2nd century a.d. Hence it is hardly doubtful 
that the form in which we now possess the Hebrew text was 
already fixed by the beginning of the 2nd century. On the 
other hand, evidence such as that of the Book of Jubilees shows 
that the form of the text still fluctuated considerably as late as 
the 1st century a.d., so that we are forced to place the fixing of 
the text some time between the fall of Jerusalem and the produc- 
tion of Aquila’s version. Nor is the occa.sion far to seek. After 
the fall of jeru.salem the new system of biblical exegesis founded 
by Rabbi Hillel reached its climax at J amnia under the famous 
Rabbi Aqil>a (d. c. 132). 1 'he latter's .system of interpretation 
was l)a.sed upon an extremely literal treatment of the text, 
according to which the smallest words or particles, and some- 
times even the letters of scripture, were invested with divine 
authority. The inevitable result of such a system must have 
been the fixing of an officially recognized text, which (*ould 
scarcely have differed materially from that which was finally 
adopted by the Ma.ssorctes. That the standard edition was 
not the result of the critical investigation of existing materials 
may be assumed with some certainty.** Indeed, it i.s prolmblc, 
as has lx*en suggested,^ that the manuiieript which was 
adopted as the .standard text was an old and well-written ropy, 
possibly one of tho.se which were preserved in the Court of the 
Temple. 

Rut if the evidence available points to the time of Hadrian as 
the period at which the Hebrew text a.ssumed its present toim, 
it is even more certain that prior to that date the various MS.S. 
of the Old Testament differed very materially from one another. 
Sufficient proof of this statement is furnished by the Samaritan 
Pentateucii and the versions, more especially the Septuugint. 
indications also are not wanting in the Hebrew text itself to 
show that in earlier times the text was treated with eon.siderablc 
freedom. Thus, ac cording to J ew ish tradition, there arc eighteen ' 
passages in which the older scribes deliberately altered the text 
on the ground that the language employed was either irreverent 
or liable to misc'onception. Of a similar nature are the changes 
introduced into proper names, e.g. the substitution of boshrih 
( — shame) for haul in Ishixisheth (2 Sam. ii. 8) and Mephilioshelli 
(2 Sam. ix. 6 ; cf. the older forms I’l.slibaal and Meribaal, i Chron. 
viii. 34, 35) ; the use of the verb “ to bless ” (t;"'!) in the sense 
of cursing (1 Kings xxi. 10, 13 ; Job i. 5, 1 1, ii. 5, 9 ; P.s. x. 3) ; 
I and the irtsertion of “ the enemies of ” in i Sam. xxv. 22, 2 Sam. 
xii. 14. These intentional alterations, however, only affect a 
very limited portion of the text, and, though it is po.ssiblc tliat 
other changes were introduced at different times, it is very 

This rrjircsents the Western trarhtion i)pjK3Sc*rl to the EastiTii 
text of Ix-n Naphtali. For the stanrlurd copi<*s such as the Ci>diA 
Hillelis referrerl to ]>v later writers see H. T.. Slrark. Prnleg. Cn/itn, 
pjr. 14 t. 

(*f. F. (‘. Burkitt, /'tagnient^ of the Bonks of Kings accoidmn to 
the Translatum of Aqmlu. 

* The Talniiiflic sloryof the lhr<*e MSS. preserved in the court oj 
the temple {Sophertm, vi. 4) hiitfieiently illii.strates the tentative 
efforts of the rabbis in this direction. 

® \V. RolK’rtson Smith, Old 1 est ament and the Jewish Ckuuh, 

\ VV ^>9 f- 

’ For these I iqqttuc Sophenm or "corrections of the scriL'es" see 
(ifij^er, Ur^chrift, pp. ^08 f. ; Struck, Pntlevnweaa Cntua. p. 87 ; 
Buhl, Canon and Text of the Old Te*itamenl, pp, 10 < f. In the Mekiltn 
j (Excxl. XV. 7) only eleven jiassages ar<- mentioned. Less imjx^rtant 
are the Itture Sopheitnt, nr five passaj^es 111 wliicli the scribes have 
1 oniitterl a wnw from the text. 
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unlikely that they were either more extensive in range or more 
important in character. At the same time it is clear both from 
mtemal and external evidence that the archetype from which our 
MSS. arc descended was far from being a perfect representative of 
the original text. For a comparison of the different parallel 
passages which occur in the Old Testament {e,g. 1 and 2 .Samuel. 
I and 2 Kings, and i and 2 Chronicles ; 2 Kings xviii. 13-xx. 19 
and Isaiah xxxvi.^xxxix.; 2 Sam. xxii. and Ps. xviii. ; Ps. xiv. 
and liii., &:c.) reveals many variations which are obviously due to 
textual corruption, while there arc many passages which in their 
present form are either ungrammatical, or inconsistent with the 
context or with other passages. Externally also the ancient 
versions, especially the ^ptuagint, frequently exhibit variations 
from the Hebrew which are not only intrinsically more probable, 
but often explain the difficulties presented by the Massoretic 
text. Our estimate of the value of these variant readings, 
moreover, is considerably heightened when we consider that the 
MSS, on which the versions are based are older by several 
centuries than those from which the Massoretic text was derived ; 
hence the text which they presuppo.se has no slight claim to be 
regarded as an important witness for the original Hebrew. 
But the use of the ancient versions ” (to quote Prof. Driver ’) 
is not always such a simple matter as might be inferred. . . . 
In the use of the ancient versions for the purposes of textual 
criticism tliere arc threg precautions which must always be 
observed ; we must reasonably assure ourselves that we posse.ss 
the version itself in its original integrity ; we must eliminate 
such variants as have the appearance of originating merely with 
the translator ; the remainder, which will be those that are due 
to a difference of text in the MS. (or MSS.) used by the translator, 
we must then compare carefully, in the light of the considerations 
just stated, with the existing Hebrew text, in order to determine 
on which side the superiority lies/’ 

■ In point of age the Samaritan Pentateuch furnishes 
the earliest external witnens to the Hebrew text. It is not a version, 
SmmaHrn merely that text of the Pentateuch wlikh lias been 

preserved l»y the Samaritan community since the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. xih. alxnit 432 n.c.® 

It is written in the Samaritan script, which is closely allied to the old 
Hebrew as op|>OHi?d to the later " square ” character. We further 
possess a Samaritan 'J'arguiu of the Pentateuch written in the 
Samaritan dialect, a variety of western .^^amaic, and also an Arabic 
translation of the live Ixxjks of the law ; the latter dating perluips 
from the 11th century a.o. or earlier. The Samaritan Pentateuch 
agrees with the Scptuagint version in many passages, but its chie.t 
im}K)rtance lies in the prixif which it attords as to the substantial 
agreemimt of our j)resent text of the Pentateuch, apart from certain 
intentional changes,* with that which was j)roniuIgatcd by Ezra. 
Its value for critical puqniscs is considerably discounted by the 
late date of the MSS., upon which the printixl text is based. 

I'he Targums. or Aramaic parapluases of the books of the Old 
Testament (see 'rAKuuM), date from the time when Hebrew had 
. become superseded by Aramaic as the language spf>ken 
* by the Jews, t.e. during the p<*nod immediately preceding 
the Christuin era. In their written form, however, the earlier 
I'argunis. viz, those* on the I’entateuch and tlie prophetical lxK>ks, 
c;innot be earlier than tlic 4ih or ^Ih century a.o. Since they were 
designed to meet the nc-ecls of the pcojde and had a directly edifica- 
tory aim. they are naturally characterized by expansion and para- 
phrase, and thus afford invaluable illustrations of the methods of 
Jewish interpretation and of the devclupiuont of Jewish thought. 
The text which they exhibit is virtually identical with the Masso^ 
relic text. 

The earlk'st among the versions as well as the most important 
for the textual criticism of the Old Testament is the Scptuagint. 
g ^ This version proliably arose out of tlie needs of the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Alexandria in the 3rd century n.c. 
^ * According to tradition the law was translated into Greek 
during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphtis (284-247 n.c.), and, 
though the form {viz. the Lcttet of Aristras) in which this tradition 

‘ 7 Va/ of ihr Jiooks of Samuel, pp. xxxix. f. 

® According to Josephus {AtiL xi. 7. 8) Uic temple on Ml. Gerizim 
was set up by Manasseh in the reign of Darius Codomatinus. i.r. 
about 332 B.c. It is possible that is com*ct in placing the 
buildin^i of the temple at the later date, but probably he errs in 
connecting it with tlie secession of Manasseh, wliich. according 
to Nehemiah, occurred a century earlier ; it has been suggested 
that he has confujed Darius Codoroannus with his predecessor, 
Darius Nothus. 

* Ex. XX. 17, tf ; Num. xv. t. ; Deul. xxvii. 4. 


has come down to us cannot be regarded as historical, yet it seems 
to have preserved correctly both the date and tlie locality of the 
version. The name Septuagint, strictly speaking, only applies to 
the tninslation of the Pentateuch, but it was afterwards extended 
to include the other books of the Old Te.stament as they were trans- 
lated. That the interval which elapsed before the Prophets and the 
j lagiographa were also translated was no great one is shown by the 
prologue to Sirach which speaks of the Law, the iTophets and 
the re.st of the btwks,'* as already current in a translation by 132 b.c. 
The date at which the various books were combined into a single 
work is not known, but the existence of the Septuagint as a whole 
may be assumed for the ist century a.d., at whKh period the Gr^k 
version was universally accepted by the Jews of the Dispersion 
as Scripture, and from them passed on to the Christian Church. 

The position of the Septuagint, however, as the official Greek 
representative of the Old Testament did not long remain un- 
challenged. The opposition, as might be expected, came , 
from tlie side of the Jews, and was due partly to the ^ 
controversial use which was made of the version by the * 

Christians, but chiefly to the fact that it was not sulli- 
ciently in agreement with the standard Hebrew text estab- * 

lished by Rabbi Aqi1>a and his .school. Hence arose in 
the 2nd century a.d. the three new versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion. Aquila was a Jewish proselyte of 
Puutus, and since he was a disciple of Rabbi Aqilxi (d. a.d. 135), and 
(according to another Talmudic account) also of Rabbi Eliczer and 
Rabbi Joshua, tlic immediate pnsdecessors of Aqiba, his version may 
Ih* assigned to the first half of the 2nd century. It is characterized 
by extreme ]iteralncs.s, and clearly reflects the peculiar system of 
exegesis which was then in vogue among the Jewish rabbis. Its 
slavish adherence to the original caused the new translation to be 
received with favour by the Hellenistic Jews, among whom it quickly 
sujierseded the older Septuagint. For what remains of this version, 
which owing to its character is of the greatest value to the textual 
critic, we have until recently been indebted to Origen's Uexapla 
(set* below) ; for, though Jerome mentions a secunda editio, no MS. 
of Aijuila’s translation has survived. Fragments,^ however, of tw'ti 
codices were discovered (1897) in the genizah at Cairo, which 
illustrate more fully the peculiar features of this version. 

The accounts givi*n of l‘lieodotion arc somewliat conflicting. 
Both Irenaciis and Epiiilianius describe liim as a Jewish proselyte, 
but wliilt; the former calls him an Ephe.sian and mentions his trans- 
lation ln'tore that of A(|uila, the latter states that he was a natix e 
of Pontus and a follower of Marcion, and further a.ssigns his work 
to the reign of Commodus (a.d. 180-192) ; others, according to 
Jcnime, describe him as an Ebionite. On the whole it is probable 
that lrenai*us has preserved the most trustworthy account.*^ 'I'heo- 
dotion's version differs from those of Aquila and Symmachus in that 
it was not an independent translation, but rather a revision of the 
Septuagint on the Ixisis of tlie current Hebrew text. He refciincd, 
however, those passages ol which there was no Hebrew equivalent, 
and added translations of the Hebrevsr where the latter was not 
represented in the Septuagint. .A jieculiar feature of his translation 
is his exces.sive use of transUtenition, but, apart from this, his work 
has many points of contact with the Scjituagint, which it closely 
resembles in style ; lienee it is not surprising to find that later MSS. 
of the Septuagint have been largely influenced by Theodotion’s 
tran.slation. In the case of the book of Daniel, as wt‘ learn from 
Jerome {praefaiio in Dan.), the tninslation of Thecxlolion was 
definitely adopted by the Church, and is accordingly found in the 
place of tlie original Septuagint in all MSS. and edition.s.* It is 
intere.sting to note in this connexion that renderings which agree in 
the most remarkable manner vrith Theodotion’s version of Daniel 
are found not only in writers of the 2nd century but al.sci in the 
New Testament. The most probable explanation of thLs phenomenon 
is tliat these renderings are derived from an early C^reek translation. 
di(Ic*riag from the* Septuagint proper, but closely allied to that 
which Theodotion u.scd as the basis of his revision. 

Symmachus. according to Eusebius and Jerome, was an Ebionite ; 
Epiphanius represents him (very improbably) as a Samaritan who 
became a Jewish pro.sclyte. He is not mentioned by lrcnacu.s and 
his date is uncertain, but probably his work is to l)c assigned to the 

* I Kings x\. 7-17 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 12-17, ed. by Mr (now Professor) 
F. C. Burkitt in Fraf>ments of the Books of Kings according to the 
Translation of Aquila (Cambridge, 1897), and Ps. xc. 6-13 ; xci. 
4-10, and parts of Ps. xxiii. by Dr C. Taylor in Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers (2nd ed.. 1897). 

* On the question of Theotlotion's date, Schurcr {Geschichte des 
jiidischen Volkes, Bd. iii. p. 324) argues very plausibly for his priority 
to Aquila on the ground.s, (1) that Irenaeus mentions him licfore 
Aquila, and (2) that, after .Aquila's version had been adopted by the 
Greek Jews, a work such as that of Theodotion would have been 
somewhat superfluous. Theodotion’s work, he suggests, formed 
the first stage towards the establishment of a Greek version which 
should correspond more closely with the Hebrew. Moreover, this 
theory affords the simplest explanation of its disappearance from 
Jewish tradition. 

* Only one MS, of the Septuagint version of Daniel has survived, 
the Codex Chisianus. 
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end of the 2nd century. His version was commended by Jerome as 
giving the sense of tliu original, and in that respect it forms a direct 
contrast with that of Aquila. Indeed Dr Swete * thinks it probable 
that he wrote with Aquila's version before him, (and that) in his 
efforts to recast it he made free use both of the Sepiuagint and of 
Theodotion.” 

As in the case of Aquila. our knowledge of the works of Thf.odotion 
and Symmachus is practically limited to the fragments that have 
Orirm • preserved through the labours of Origen. This writer 

*/#«*! * Origkn) conceived the idea of collecting all the 
** existing Greek versions of the Old Testament with a view 
to rex:overing the original text of the Septuagmt, partly by their aid 
and partly by means of the current Hebrew text. He accordingly 
arranged the texts to be compared in six*-* jiarallel columns in the 
following order : -(i) the Hebrew text ; (2) the Hebrew transliterated 
into Greek letters ; (3) Aquila ; (4) Symmachus ; (5) the Septuagint : 
and (6) Theodotion. In the Septuagint column he drew attention 
to those passages fur which there W'as no Hebrew equivalent by 
prefixing an oIk'Ius; but where the Septuagint had nothing corre- 
.sponding to the Hebrew text he supplied the omissions, chiefly but 
not entirely from the translation ol I'lieixiotion, placing an asterisk 
at the beginning ot the interjiolation ; the close ot the passage to 
which the obelus or the asterisk was prefixed' was denoted by the 
metobelus. That Origen did not succeed in his object of recovering 
the original Septuagint is due to the fact that he started with the 
false conception that the original text of the Septuagint must be 
that which coincided most nearly with the current Hebrew text. 
Indeed, the result of his monumental lalxmrs has been to im|H‘dc 
rather than to promote the restoration ot the genuine Septuagint. 
For the HcxajiUr text w’hkh he thus prcxluced not only efiaced 
many of the most characteristic features of the old version, but also 
exercised a prejudicial influence on the MSS. oi that version. 

The Hexapla as a whole was far too large to be copied, but the 
revised Septuagint text was juiblishcd separately by Kusebius an<l 
Famphilus, and was extensively used in Palestine during 
neaychius, century. During the .same pericxl two other 

uc mn, recensions made their appearance, that of Hesychius 
which was current 111 Egypt, and that oi Taician which liecame the 
accepted text of iht' AnticKhene Church. Of Hesychius little is 
known. 'Iraces of his revision are to lie lound in the Egj^ptian 
MSS., especially the Co<lex Marchalianus, and in the* (]uotations of 
Cyril of Alexandria. Lucian was a priest ot Anti<x:h who was 
martyred at Nicomedia in a.d. 31 i or 312. His revision (to quote 
Dr Swete) “ was doubtless an attempt to revise the Koo»ij (or 
‘common text' of the* Septuagint) in accordance with the prin- 
ci])les of criticism which were accepted at Antioch.” To ( i riani 
is due the discovery that the text preserveel by ccxlices 19, 82, 93, 
J08, really repre.scnts Imcian's recension ; the same conclusion was 
reached independently by Lagarde, who combined ccxiex iiS with 
the four mentione<l above.-* As Field {Hexapla. p. 87I has shown, 
this discovery is confirmed by the marginal readings of the Syro- 
Hexapla. The recension (seciT)nver, .\otes on the Hebrew Te.xt of 
the Hooks of Samuel, p. 52) is characterized by the sub.stitution ot 
synonyms for the words originally used by the Septuagint, and by 
I he frequent occurrence of double renderings, but its chief claim 
to critical im])ortance rests on the fact that ” it emliodies renderings 
not found in other MSS. of the Septuagint which presuppose a 
Hebrew original scjlf-cvidcuitly superior in the passages conc<*rnc’d 
to the existing Massoretic text.” 

Latin \’ersions.~ Of even greati'r importance in this respect is 
the Old Latin version, which undoubtedly repn*seiits a Grt»ek 
original jirioi to the Hexapla. *' The eailicst form ol the version” 
(to cpiote Dr Kennedy *) "to wliich we can assign a definite date, 
namely, that ii.sed by Cyprian, plainly circulated in Africa.” In 
the view of many authorities this version was first prcxluced al 
Carthage, but recent w-riters are inclined to regard Antioch as its 
birthplace, a view which is supported by the rtmiarkable agreement 
of its readings with tlie I.ucianic recemsion and with the early Syriac 
MSS. Unfortunately the version is only extant in a fragmentary 
form, being prcservcxl partly in MSS., narily in f| notations of the 
Fathers. The nun-canonical oooks of the Vulgate, how'- 

“ * ever, which do not appear to have been revised by Jerome, 

still represent the older version. It was not until after the 6lh 
century that the Old Latin w-as finally superseded by the Vulgate 
or Latin translation of the Old Testament made by Jer<ime during 
the last quarter of the 4th century. This new version was translated 

* Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 51. 

- Hf‘nce the name Hexapla. In some books, especially the pf>etical. 
the columns were increased to eight by the addition ol the Quinta an<l 
Sexta, but the Octapla, as the enlarged work was called, was not 
apparently a distinct work. The Tetrapla, on the other hand, was 
a separate edition which did not contain the first two columns of 
the Hexapla. 

•** I^arde’s projected edition of the Lucianic recension was un- 
fortunately never completed ; the existing volume contains Genesis 
-2 Esdras, Esther. It may lie noted here that the Complutensian 
Polyglot! represents a l^ttcianic text. 

* Hastings's Diet, of the Bihie, iii. pp. 54 ff. 


from the Hebrew, but Jerome also made use of the Greek versions, 
more cspeci^ly of Synimachus. His original intention was to revise 
the Old Latin, and his two revisions of the Psalter, the Roman and 
the Gallican, the latter mixlelled on the Hexapla. still survive. Of 
the other txioks which he revised according to the Hexaplar text, 
that of Job has alone come down to us. For textual purposes the 
Vulgate possefiscs but little value, since it presupposes a Hebrew 
original practically identical with the text slerootjmed by the 
Massoretes. 

Syriac —The Peshito (P’shitta) or " simple ” revision ol 

the Old Testament is a translation from the Hebrew, though certain 
books appear to have lH*en influenced by the Septuagint. Us date 
Is unknown, but it is usually assigned to the 2nd century a.d. Us 
value for textual purposes i.s not great, partly because the under- 
lying text is the same as the Massoretic. partly bi*cause the Syriac 
text has at different times been harmonized with that of the 
Septuagmt. 

The Syro«Hexaplar version, on tlie other hand, is extremely 
valuable for critical purposes. This Syriac translation of the Septua- 
gint column of the Hexapla was made by Paul bishot) of 
'lella, at Alexandria in a.d. f)iD ^17. Its value consists 
in the extreme lileralne.ss of the translation, which renders ** •** ^ ' 

it possible to recovi*r the Greek original with considerable certainty. 
It has further preserveil the critical signs einjdoyed by ()ri|.*eii as 
well as many readings from the other Greek versions ; hence it lorms 
our chief authority for reconstructing the Hexapla. The gieater 
part of this work is still extant ; the poetical and prophetical bcxiks 
have Ixieii preserved in the Codex Ambrosianns at Milan (published 
in jihotolithography by Ceiiani, Mon. Sm r. et Prof.), and the remain- 
ing portions of tiu* other books hav<* bt‘en collected by Lagarde in 
his ihbliothecae Synacae, &c. 

Of the remaining versions of the Old Te.stameiil the most im- 
portant are the Egyptian, Etliiopic, Arabic, (iothic and Armenian, 
all of which, except a p.irt of flu* Arabic, appear to have been made 
through the mediiitn of the Septuagint. 

Adthoritiks. '-Wellliaiisen-Bleek, F'.inleitnup in das alte lesta- 
ment (4th ed., Berlin, 1878, pp 571 ft., or 5th ed., Berlin, i88b, pp. 523 
fl.) ; S. R. Driver. Notes on Samuel (Oxford, i8i)o), Introd. §§ 3 f. ; 
W. Robertson Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Chunh (2nd i d , 

I E- E*- Kenyon. Oui Bible and the Am tent MSS. (London, 
189^) : T. IL Weir, .4 Short History of the Hebrew Text (London, 
1896); II. B. Swete. Jntrodmtum to the Old Testament in Greek 
(Cambridge, itax)) ; F. Bnlil, Kanon u. Text des A.T. (English trans., 
Edinburgh, 1892); K. Schiirer, Gcsihuhtc des pidisihen Volkes 
(3rd ed., 1902), vol. iii. § 33 ; C. H. CorniU, T.tnleilim^ in das alte 
Testament (4th ed., iSob), and Prolef^omena to Pzechtel (Leijizig), 
1886) ; H. J.. Strack, liinleitung in das alte Testament. Prolef^omenn 
Critku.tn Vet. Test. (Leipzig, 1873) ; A. Loi.sy, Histotre critique, du 
texte et des versions dela hible (Ami<*ns, 1892) ; IL Ne.stle, Vi text itnd 
tFberKctzuHfieH der Hibcl (Leipzig, 18117) ; Ed. Kbnig, Kinlcitunf> in 
das alte Testament (Bonn. 1893) ; h'. Field, Otigenis H exaplorum 
quae ..upersunt, ike. ; .\. Dillmann and F. Buhl, arlicle. on Hilx*l- 
text des A. T.” m P.UM.^ vol, 11. ; t'h. I). Ctinsburg, Introduction 
to the Massoretico-i ritual edition of the Bible (London, 1897), and 
The Massorah (lAmiVm, 1880 1885). (J.h’.Sr.) 

3. Textual Criticism, 

rhe aim of scientific Old Testament criticism is to obtain, 
through discrimination between truth and error, a full apprecia- 
tion of the literature which constitutes the Old Testa- 
ment, of the life out of which it grew, and the secret of 
the influence which these have exerted and still exert, tetwwaa 
For such an appreciation many things are needed ; and Textual 
the branches of Old TestJiment crilii'ism are corre- 
spondingly numerous. It is neccs.sary in the first ^rWclim. 
in.stancc to detect the errors which have crept into the 
text in the course of its iran.smission, and to recover, sc far as 
po.ssible, the text in its original form ; this is the task of Textual, 
or as it is sometimes called in c ontradistinction to another branch, 
Lmver Criticism. It then becomes the task of critical exegesi.s 
to interpret the text thus recovcrcxl so as to bring out the meaning 
intended by the original authors. This Higher Criltcism partakes 
of two characters, literary and historical. One branch seeks to 
determine the scope, purpose and character of the various books 
of the Old Testament, the times in and conditions under which 
i they were written, whether they are severally the; work of a 
' single author or of several, whe-ther they emhodv earlier sources 
• and, if so, the character of these, and the conditions undei which 
they have reached us, whether altered and, if altered, how ; this 
is Literary Criitcism. A further task is to estimate the value of 
this literature us evidence for the history of l.srael, to determine, 
as far as po.ssible, whether such parts of the literature as are 
contemporary with the time described present correct, or whether 
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in any'*^Yespect one-sided or biased or otherwise incorrect, 
descriptions ; and agiun, how far the literature that relates the 
story of long past periods has drawn upon trustworthy records, 
and how far it is possible to extract historical truth from tradi- 
tions (such as those of the Pentateuch) that present, owing to the 
gradual accretions and modifications of intervening generations, 
a composite picture of the period described, or from a work such 
as Chronicles, which narrates the past under the influence of the 
conception that the institutions and ideas of the present must 
have been established and current in the past ; all this falls under 
Historical CriUcism, which, on its constructive side, must avail 
itself of all available and well-sifted evidence, whether derived 
from the Old Testament or elsewhere, for its presentation of the 
history of Israel — its ultimate purpose. Finally, by comparing 
the results of this criticism as a whole, we have to determine, by 
observing its growth and com|>aring it with others, the essential 
character of the religion of Israel. 

In brief, then, the criticism of the Old Testament seeks to 
discover what the words written actuaUy meant to the writers, 
what the events in Hebrew history actually were, what the 
religion actually was ; and hence its aim differs from the dog- 
matic or homiletic treatments of the Old Testament, which have 
sought to discover in Scripture a given body of dogma or incen- 
tives to a particular type of life or the like. 

Biblical criticism, and in some respects more especially Old 
Testament criticism, is, in all its branches, very largely of modem 
growth. This has been due in part to the removal of conditions 
unfavourable to the critical study of the evidence that existed, 
in part to the discovery in recent times of fresh evidence. The 
unfavourable conditions and the critical efforts which were made 
in spite of them can only be briefly indicated. 

For a long time Biblical study lacked the first essential of sound 
critical method, viz. a critical text of the literature. Jewish 
study was exclusively based on the official Hebrew 
cHiieiMm, which was fixed, probably in the 2nd century a.d., 
and thereafter scrupulously preserved. 'Phis text, 
however, had suffered certain now obvious corruptionsj, and, 
probably enough, more corruption than can now, or perhaps ever 
will be, detected with certainty. The position of Christian (and 
Jewish Alexandrian) scholars was considerably worse ; for, 
with rare exceptions, down to the 5th century, and practically 
without exception between the 5th and 15th centuries, their 
study was exclusively based on translations. Beneath the 
ancient Greek version, the Septuagint, there certainly underlay an 
earlier form of the Hebrew text than that perpetuated by Jewish 
tradition, and if Christian scholars could have worked through 
the version to the underlying Hebrew text, they would often 
liave come nearer to the original meaning than their Jewish 
contemporaries. But this they could not do ; and since the 
version, owing to the limitations of the translators, departs widely 
from tlie sense of tlie original, Christian scholars were on the 
whole kept much farther from the original meaning than their 
Jewish contempe^raries, who used the Hebrew text ; and later, 
after Jewish grammatical and philokigical study had been 
stimulated by intercourse with the Arabs, the relative disad- 
vantages under which Christian scholarship laboured increiised. 
Still there are not lacking in the early centuries a.d. important, if 
limited and imperfect, efforts in textual criticism. Origen, in his 
Hexapla, placed side by side the Hebreiv text, the Septuagint, and 
certain later Greek versions, and drew attentkm to the variations ; 
he thus hrou^t together for comparison, an indispensable 
preliminary to criticism, the chief existing evidence to the text of 
the Old Testament, Unfortunately this great work proved too 
voluminous to be preserved entire ; and in the form in which it 
was fragmentarily preserved, it even largely enhanced the critical 
task of later centuries. Jerome, perceiving the unsatisfactory 
position of Latin-speaking Christian scholars who studied the Old 
Testament at a double remove from the original — in Latin versions 
of the Greek — ^made a fresh Latin translation direct from the 
Hebrew text then received among the Jews. It is only in accord- 
ance with what constantly recurs in the history of Biblical 
criticism that this effort to approximate to the truth met at first 
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with considerable opposition, and was for a time regarded even by 
Augustine as dangerous. Subsequently, however, this version of 
Jerome (the Vulgate) became the basis of Western Biblical 
scholarship. Henceforward the Western Church suffered both 
from the corruptions in the official Hebrew text and also from the 
fact that it worked from a version and not from the original, for a 
knowledge of Hebrew was rare indeed among Christian scholars 
between the time of Jerome and the i6th century. 

But if the use of versions, or of an uncritical text of the 
original, was one condition unfavourable to criticism, another 
that was not less serious was the dominance over Ixith Jews and 
Christians of unsound methods of interpretation— legal or 
dogmatic or allegorical. The influence of these can be traced as 
early as the Greek version (3rd century b.c. and later) ; alle- 
gorical interpretation is conspicuous in the Alexandrian Jewish 
scholar Philo {qjv.) \ it may be seen in many New Testament 
interpretations of the Old 'Jestament (e.g. Gal. iii. 16, iv. 21-31), 
found a classical exponent in Origen, and, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of tlie school of Antioch, pre-eminently of Theodore (d. 
A.D. 428), maintained its power virtually unbroken down to the 
Reformation. It is true that even by the most thorough-going 
allegorists the literal sense of .Scripture was not openly and 
entirely disregarded ; but the very fact that the study of Hebrew 
was never more than exceptional, and so early ceased to be 
cultivated at all, is eloquent of indifference to the original literal 
sense, and the very principle of the many meanings inherent in 
the sacred writings was hostile to sound interpretation ; greater 
importance was attached to the “ deeper ” or “ hidden senses, 
i.e. to the various unreal interpretations, and when the literal 
sense conflicted with the dogmas or tradition of the Church its 
validity was wholly denied. The extraordinary ambiguity and 
uncertainty which allegorical interpretation tacitly as<Tibed to 
Scripture, and the ease with which heretical as well as orthodox 
teaching could be represented as “ hidden under tlie literal 
sense, was early perceived, hut instead of this leading to any real 
check on even wild subjectivity in interpretation and insistence 
on reaching the literal sense, it created an ominous principle that 
maintained much of its influence long after the supremacy of 
allegorism was overthrown. This is the principle that all 
interpretation of Scripture must be according to the Regula 
that all interpretation which makes Scripture contradict or 
offend the traditions of the Church is wrong. 

The spirit and the age of humanism and the Reformation 
effected and witnessed important developments in the study of 
the Old Testament. It was still long before any considerable 
results were achieved ; but in various ways the dogmatic and 
traditional treatment of Scripture was undermined ; the way 
was opened for a more real and historical method. It must 
suffice to refer briefly to two points. 

T. Ignorance gave place to knowledge of the languages in which 
the Old Testament was written. In 1 *>o^> the distinguished humanist, 

J ohann Renchlin, who liad begun the study of Hebrew under a 
ewish teacht*r alwut 1492, published a work entitled De Rudimentts 
Jlebraicis containing a Ht'brew lexicon and a Hebrew grammar. 
In T504 Konrad Pellikan (Pellicanus), whose study of Hebrew had 
profited from intercourse with Reuchlin, had published a brief 
introduction to the languafre. In 1514 the Complutcnsian Polyglott 
iM'^an to be printed and m 1522 w’as published. Various Jewish 
editions of the Hebrew Bible had already Ixjcn printed— in part 
since 1477, entire since 1488 ; but this wrork contained the first 
Christian edition of the text. Certainly the editors did not intend 
hereby to exalt the original above the versions ; for they placed the 
Vulgate in the centre of the page with the Hebrew' on one side, 
the Greek on the other, i.e. as they themselves explained it, the 
Roman Church lictw'een the synagogue and the Greek Church, as 
Christ crucified Ijctw-ecn twf> thieves. Yet even so the publication 
of the Hebrew text by Christian scholars marks an important stage* ; 
henceforth the study of the original enters increasingly into Christian 
Biblical scholarship ; it already underlay the translations which 
form so striking a feature of the i6th centuiy*. Luther’s German 
version (Pentateuch, 1523) and Tyndalc’s Engli.sh version (Penta- 
teuch, 1530) w'crc both made from the Hebrew. At first, and indeed 
down to the middle of the 17th century, Jewish traditions and 
methods in tlie study of Hebrew' dominated Christian scholars ; 
but in the 17th and i8th centuries the study of other Semitic lan- 
guages opened up that comparative linguistic study which was 
svstematized and brought nearer to perfection in the 19th century 
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(which also wUiicssed the owning up of the new study of Assyrian) 
by scholars such as Geseiiius, Ewald. Olshausen. Kenan. Noldeku. 
Stade and Driver. This has done much to render possible a more 
critical interpretation of the Old Testament. 

2. An increaising stress was laid on the literal sense of Scripture. 
The leading Reformer.^ —Luther, Zwingli, Melanctiion — trcquenlly 
expressed themselves against the prevailing view of the manifold 
sense of Scripture, and in particular questioned the legitimacy of 
allegorical interpretation — except for purposes of jMipular and 
practiciil exposition. The effort to get at and abide by the literal 
sense is characteristic ot Calvin’s extensive excgetical works. True, 
practice did not always keep pace with theory, and the literal sens<‘ 
had to yield if it came into r.ontlict with the “ Faitli ” : the alle- 
gorical method for long obscured the meaning of the Son^ of Soti^s, 
and any departure from it wa.s severely condemned ; just as Theodore 
ot Mopsucstia drew down on liimsell for maintaining the literal 
sense of the 5 o«g the condemnation of the Second Council of Con- 
stantinopU* (a.d. 553). so Sebastian Castellio owed (in part) to tlie 
same inoiscretion his expulsion from Geneva in 1544. Kven in the 
Kith and 17th centuries scholars like Grolius and Aiichaelis met with 
\ lolent op))osition fi>r the same cau.se. 

iiut, however slowly and irregulaiiy. the new conditions and the 
new spirit affected the study of 1 lie Old TestauuMit. It Ix'caine subject 
to the same critical metliods which since the Renaissance have lH*en 
applied to othiT ancient liti;ratures. Biblical criticism is part of a 
wider critical movement, but it is nolitealile how. Irom stage to 
stage, Biblu .il scholars adopttsl the various ciiiicai uietluxls which 
as apjilied to other litei.itiires have been proved valid, rather Ilian 
themselves initiated Ihem. Th<‘ textual criticism of the elassical 
litemtures made way before the textual enticusm of the <.)ld Testa- 
ment : Bentley's Fhalaris (ibyy) jireceded any thorough cn 
systematic apj)lication ot Higher Criticism to any part ot the (.)ld 
Testanic'nl ; Xiebuhr’s Ilisiory of Rowe (1811) jireceded Ewald's 
History of Israel (1843 -1850). 

'I'he fundamental principles of the Textual (Vitkism of the 
Old 'I’estament arc the same as tlio.sc which apply to any other 
ancient text and need not he (ie.srrihe<l here (see the 
of Textual uiTiele Ikxtual C Rn'K'isM). 1 here are also, however. 
Criticism certain conditions peculiar to the text of the Old 
BiMe T(*.stament. The significance of these and the extent 

** to which they must govern the applkalion <if the general 

principles have even yet scarc<;ly obtained full and general 
recognition, Tliese, then, must l)c briefly described. 

The earliest Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament <lat(? from 
not earlier than the 9th century a.d., or nearly one thousand 
years after the latest parts of the Old Testament were written. 
'I’liesc MSS., and the Helm'w Hibles as usually printed, contain 
in reality two perfectly distinct texts —the work of twM different 
ages separated from one an<ith<;r l»y centuries : the one is a 
text of the Old Testament itself, the other a text of a later Jew'ish 
interpretation of the Old Testament. The text ot the (Hd 
'1 estarnent consists of con.sonants only, for the alphala't of the 
ancient tlebrews, like that of their Moabite, Aramaean and 
Phoenician neighbours, contained no vowels ; the text of tlie 
inlerpri*tation consists of vowels and at cents onh' ' for vowel 
signs and accents had been invented by Jewish .scholars between 
the 5t)i and 9th centuries a.d, ; the text of the Old Te.stainent 
is complete in itself and intelligible, though andiiguous ; hut 
the text of the interjjretation read by itself is unintelligible, and 
only becomes intelligible wlien read witli the consonants (under, 
over, or in which tliey are inserted) of the text of the Old Te.sUt- 
inent. But the fact that the later text make.s us** of the earlier 
to make itself intelligible in no way destroys the fact that it is 
as entirely distinct a work from the eiirlier as is any commentary 
distinct from the work on which it comments. The first task 
of Old Testament textual criticism after the Reformation was 
to prove the independence of these two texts, to gain general 
recognition of the fact that vowels and accents formed no part 
of the original Hebrew text of tlie Old Testament. The conflict 
that arose over this question in the C'hristian Churcli was pro- 
longed and bitter— in part because it unfortunately became 
inflamed by the contending interests of Roman Clatholic ami 
Protestant. The coc‘val origin of consonants and vowels had 
indeed been questioned or denied by the earliest reformers 
(Luther, Zwingli, Calvin), but later, in tlie period of Protestant 
scholasticism and under the influenc:e of one school of Jewish 
Rabbis, Protestant scholars in particular, and especially those 
of the Swiss school, notably the Buxtorfs, had committed 


themselves to the view that the vowels formed an integral and 
original part of the text of the Old Testament ; and tliis they 
maintained with all the more fervency bi'cause the ambiguity 
of the consonants witliout the vowels was a troublesome fact 
in the way of the extreme Protestant doctrine of the inspiration, 
verbal infallibility ami sufficiency of Scripture, while it was 
by no means unwelcome to Catholic theologians witli their 
doctrine of the need for an authoritative interpreUition. Still 
in the end it was due in large ineu.sure to the learning and argu- 
mentative power devoteii to this subject by the Prench Protestant 
scholar, Louis Gipell, and, anmngst others, h\ the khtglish 
Protestant scholar. Brian Walton, that by the end of tlie 17th 
century this |xirticiilar eontroversy was jiractically at an tmd ; 
criticism had triumphed, and tht' later origin of the vowels was 
admitted. Yet, as often happens, the influence of tradition 
lingered long after il had lieen proved to he lalse ; thus tlie 
K.V., instead of being an independent translation of the Hi'hrew 
text, is intended (with rare cxeeptions, as c.g. in Is. li\. 19, where 
R.V. translates the Hebrew' text and R.V. margin the Jewish 
interpretation) to be merely a translation of the Jewish imer- 
pretiition ; and to the present day it is usual, though obviously 
uncritical and wrong, to de.scribe ])erfeetls legitimate transkiliuns 
of the received consonantal text, if they hap])en to presuppose 
other vowels Ilian those provided by Jewish tradition, as 
ba.sed on emendation ; even in the Juiglish edition of Haupl’s 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament (see below) the possi- 
bility of this unfortunate niisundersUinding is not altogether 
removed. 

But the original text of the Old Testament long before it was 
eomhineil witli the text of the Jewish or Massoretie inter] iretat ion 
had alreud\ undergone a somt^whal similar change, the extent 
of which was indeed far l(‘ss, hut also less clearly diseoverable. 
'riiis change consisted in the insertion into the original text 
of certain consonants whii h hail come to be also u.sed to express 
Nowel sounds: c.k'. the Hebrew consonant corresjionding to 
tv also expressed the vowel 0 or ?/, the consonant h llie vowel 
a, and .so forth, luir reasons suggested partly by the study of 
Semitic iitsciiptions, partly by conqiari.son ol jm.ssages occurring 
twice within the Old restainent, and jiarU) by a comparison 
! of tlie J febrew' text w'i til the Septuagint.il is clear that the authors 
I of the Old Testaimaii (or at least most of them) lliemselvrs made 
j .some \sv. of these vowel consonants, hut lliat in a great number 
of cases th. vowel con.sonants that stand in our present text 
were inserted by tran.scribers and editors of the texts. Again, 
and for similar reasons, it is probahk* that in many < uses, it not 
in all, the original lext.s were written without any clear division 
of the consonants into words. In view ot all this, the first 
requisite for a critical treatment of the text of the f)ld Te.stament 
is to consider the con.sonants by themselves, to treat every 
vowel-consonant as possibly not original, and the existing 
divisions of the text into words as original only in thosi* ea.ses 
where they yield a .sense belter than any other jUKSsihlc division 
(or, at least, as good). (Vrlainly all this brings us lace to face 
with much ambiguity and demands increased skill in interpretiv- 
tion, but anything short of il falls .short also of strict critical 
method, A perception of this hius only been gradually 1 cached, 
and is even now nonc^ too general. 

Apart Irom these changes in the lislory of the text, il has, 
like all ancient lext.s, suffered from accidents of IruJismission, 
from the unintentional mistakes of copyists. 'Fliis fac I was, 
naturally enough and under the same dogmatic stress, denied 
by those scholars who maintained that the vowels were an 
integral part the text. Here again we iii.iy single cjut (.'apellus 
as a pioneer in criticism, in his Critiea sacra she de van is quaa 
in sacfis V.T. Lihris oienrrnnt lection thus, written in 1O34, much 
.studied in hv scholars before its publication in 1^)50, and 
unavailingly criticized by Buxtorf tlie younger in his Anticriltca 
sfu vindiciae veritatis hehraicae ( 1 653). ( apellus drew conclusions 
from such important facts as the occurrence of variations in 
the two Hebrew texts of pa.ssiiges found twice in the Old Testa- 
ment itself, and the variations brought to light by a comparison 
of the Jewish and Samaritan texts of th<* Pentateuch, the Hebrew 
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text and the Septuagint^ the Hebrew text and New Testament 
quotations from the Old Testament. 

In order that the principles already perceived by Capellus 
might be satisfactorily applied in establishing a critical text, 
many things were needed ; for example, a complete collation 
of existing MSS. of the Jewish text and of the Samaritan text 
of the Pentateuch, the establishing of a critical text of the Septua- 
gint, a careful study of the several versions directed to determin- 
ing when real variants are implied and what they are. Some of 
this work has been accomplished : much of it remains to be done. 

The Hebrew MSS. were collated by Kennicott and de Rossi 
at the close of the i8th century, with sufficient thoroughness 
to justify the important conclusion that all existing MSS. 
reproduce a single recension. I'he Samaritan MSS. are still 
very imperfectly collated ; the same is true of the Syriac and 
other versions except the Septuagint. In regard to the Septua- 
gint, though the work is by no means complete, much has been 
done. For collection of material the edition of Holmes and 
Parsons (Oxford, 1798-1827), with its magnificent critical 
apparatus, is pre-eminent ; the preparation of a similar edition, 
on a rather smaller scale but embodying the results of fresh and 
more careful collation, was subsequently undertaken by Cam- 
bridge scholars.' These editions furnish the material, but neither 
attempts the actual construction of a critical text of the version. 
Some important contril)utions towards a right critical method 
of using the material collected have been made - in particular 
by l^igarde, who has also opened up a valuable line of critical 
work, along which much remains to be done, by his restoration 
of the Lucianic recension, one of the three great recensions of 
the Greek text of the Old Testament which obtained currency 
at the close of the 3rd and beginning of the 4lh centuries A.n. 

More especially since the time of ( apcllus the value of the 
Septuagint for correcting the Hebrew text has been recognized ; 
but it has often been used uncritically, and the correctness of the 
Hebrew text underlying it in comparison with the text of the 
Hebrew MSS., though still perhaps most generally under- 
estimated, has certainly at times been exaggerated. 

It has only l)een possible here to indicate in the briefest way 
what is involved in the collection and critical sifting of the 
extant evidence for the text of the Old 'i'estament, 
CrttMum, much of the work has been done and how much 
remains ; and with ec^ual brevity it must suffice to 
indicate the position which faces the textual critic when all 
that can bt done in this way has been done. In so far as it 
is possible to recover the Hebrew text from which the Greek 
version was made, it is possible to recover a form of the Hebrew 
text current about 280 B.r. in the case of the Pentateuch, some 
time liefore 100 b.c. in the case of most of the rest of the Old 
Testament. Ily comparison of the Hebrew MSS. it is not 
difficult to recover the recension which with few and unimportant 
variants they have perpetuated, and which may safely be 
regarded as differing but slightly from the text current and offici- 
ally established before the end of the 2nd century a.d. By 
a comparison of these two lines of evidence we can approximate 
to a text current alwut 300 b.c. or later ; but for any errors 
which had entered into the common source of these two forms 
of the text we possess no documentary means of detection 
whatsoever. The case then stands thus. Except by the obviously 
absurd assumption of the infallibility of copyists for the centuries 
bef<»re r. 300 we cannot escape the conclusion that errors 
lurk et^rn where* no variants now exist, and that surh errors can 
be corrected^ if at all, only by conjectural etnendation, Tlie dangers 
of conjectural emendation are well known and apparent ; large 
numlxjrs of such emendations have been ill-advised ; but in the 
case of many passages the only alternative for the textual critic 
who is at once competent and honest is to offer such emendations 
or to indicate that such passages are corrupt and the means of 
restoring them lacking. 

Conjectural emendations were offered by Capellus in the 
17th, and by scholars such as C. F. Houbigant, .\rchbishop 

‘ The Old Testament in Creek, by A. E. Brooke iind N. McLean, 
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Seeker, Bishop Lowth and J. D. Michaelis in the i8th century. 
Some of these have approved themselves to successive genera- 
tions of scholars, who have also added largely to the store of such 
suggestions ; conjectural emendation has been carried furthest 
by upholders of particular metrical theories (such as Bickell 
and Duhm) which do not accommodate themselves well to the 
existing text, and by T. K. Cheyne (in Critica Biblica, 1903), 
whose restorations resting on a dubious theory of Hebrew history 
have met with little approval, though his negative criticism 
of the text is often keen and suggestive. 

A model of the application of the various resources of Old 
lestament textual criticism to the restoration of the text is 
C, H. Corniirs Das Buck des Propheten Ezechiel (1886) : outstand- 
ing examples of important systematic critical notes are J. Well- 
hausen’s Der Text der Bucher Samuelis (1871) and S. R. Driver’s 
Notes on the Hebreiv Text of the Books of Samuel (1890). Haupt’s 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament, edited by various scholars, 
was designed to present, when complete, a critical text of the 
entire Old 1 estument with critical notes. The results of textual 
criticism, including a considerable number of conjectural emend- 
ations, are succinctly presented in Kittel’s Bihlia Hehraica 
(1906) ; but the text here printed is the ordinary Massoretic 
(vocalized) text. The valuable editions of the Old Testament 
by Baer and Delitzsch, and by Ginsburg, contain critical texts 
of the Jewish interpretation of Scripture, and therefore neces- 
sarily uncritical texts of the Hebrew Old Testament itself : it 
lies entirely outside their scoi)e to give or even to consider the 
evidence which exists for correcting the obvious errors in the 
text of the Old Testament as received and perpetuated by the 
Jewish interpreters. See also the authorities mentioned in the 
following section. (G. B. G*) 

4. Higher Criticism, 

We now pass on to consider the growth of literary and his- 
toric criticism, which constitute the Higher Criticism as already 
explained. Down to the Reformation conditions were un- 
favourable to such criticism ; the prevailing dogmatic u.se of 
Scripture gave no occasion for inquiry into the human origitt.s 
or into the real purport and character of tlie several books. 
Neverthelc.ss we find some sporadic and tentative critical efforts 
or questions. The most remarkable of these was made outside 
the Church — a significant indication of the adv(^rse effect of 
the conditions wdthin ; the Nco-platonist philosoj)hcr Porphyry - 
in the 3rd century a.d., untrammelled by church tradition and 
methods, anticipated one of the clearest and most important 
conclusions of modern criticism : he detected the incorrectness 
of the traditional ascription of Daniel to the Jewish captivity 
in Babylon and discerned that the real period of its composition 
was that of .Antiochus Epiphanes, four centuries later. In the 
mind even of Augustine (Locutio in Jos. vi. ^3) questions were 
raised by the occurrence of the formula “ until this day ” in 
Jos. iv. 9, but were stilled by a rather clever though wrong use 
of Jos. vi. 25 ; Abelard {Hdoissae Prohlema, xli.) considers the 
problem whether the narrative of Moses’s death in Deut. contains 
a prophecy by Moses or is the work of another and later writer, 
while the Jewish .scholar I bn Ezra (Abenezra), in a cryptic note 
on Deut. i. i, which has been often quoted of late years, gathers 
together several indications that point, as he appears to perceive, 
to the post-Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. Even rarer than 
these rare perceptions of the evidence of the quasi-historical 
lKX)ks to their origin are such half-perceptions of the literary 
origin of the prophetical books as is betrayed by Ibn Ezra, who 
appears to ciucstion the Isaianic authorship of Is. xl.-lxvi., and 
by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople in the 9th century, 
who, according to Diestel (Gesch. des A.T., 169), rai.ses the ques- 
tion why the sixth chapter of Isaiah, containing the inaugural 
vision, does not stand at the beginning of the book. 

Even after the Renaissance and the Reformation tradition 
continued influential. For though the Reformers were critical 
of the authority of ecclesiastical tradition in thcjnatter of 

* His arguments arc stated briefly (and in order to be refuted) by 
Jerome in nis commentary on Daniel. 
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the interpretation and use of Scripture, they were not im- 
mediately interested in literary and historical criticism, nor con- 
cerned to challenge the whole body of traditional lore 
these matters. At the same time we can sec from 
Luther’s attitude how the doctrine of the Reformers 
(unlike that of the Protestant scholastics who came later) 
admitted considerable freedom, in particular with reference 
to the extent of the canon, but also to several questions of 
higher criticism. Thus it is to J.uthcr a matter of indifference 
whether or not Moses wrote the Pentateuch ; the books of 
Chronicles he definitely pronounces less credible than those of 
Kings, and he considers that the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Hosea probably owe their present form to later hands. Carlstadt 
again definitely denied the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
on the ground that Moses could not have written the account of 
his own death and yet that Deut. xxxiv. cannot be separated 
from the rest of the Pentateuch. "J'he later scholastic }* * rotestant 
doctrine of verbal infallibility necessarily encouraged critical 
reaction and proved a widely extended retarding force far down 
into the 19th century. Nevertheless criticism advanced by 
slow degrees among individuals, now in the Roman ('hurch, 
now in the number of those who .sat loosely to the restrictions 
of either Roman or Protestant authority, and now among 
Protestiint scholars and theologians. 

It would be impossible to refer here even briefly to all these, 
and it may be more useful to select for somewhat full description, 
H bbem what could be achieved by, and what 

® *** limitations beset, even a critical spirit in the 17th 
ccnt\iry, the survey of the origin of the Old 'IVstament given 
by one such individual — Thomas Hobbes in his Ln^iathan ^ 
(published 1651) c. xxxiii. As far as possible this survey .shall 
Ik* cited verbatim 

“ Who were the original writers of the several botiUs of Holy 
Scripture has not been made evident bj* any siiflicient testimony 
of other liistory. which is the only proof of matter ot fact ; luir can 
be. by any argument of natural reason ; for reason series only to 
convince the truth, not of fact, Init of consc<jnence. The light 
therefore that must guide us in this <|uestion. must be tliat \Oiich 
IS held out unto us from the b<K)ks themselves: and this light, 
though it shew us not the author of every book, yet it is not iiniisefiil 
to give us knowledge of the time uh<T<*m tlu'y were written.” 

” And first, for the Piuitateucli. . . . We read (Deiil. xxxiv. (•) 
concerning tlie sepulchre ol Moses ‘ that no man kiioweth of his 
se]iulchre to this day ’ ; that is, to tin* day wherein those words were 
written. It is therefore rnanitest that these words veie written 
after his inierinenl. For it weie a strange interpretation to say 
Moses spak(' «)f his own .sepiilehre. though i>y prophec'V, that it was 
not found to that <lay wherein he was yet living.” 7'he suggi'stion 
that the last chapter only, not the whole IVntateuch, was written 
later, is met by Hobbes by reference to Gen. xii, 0 (“ the ('aiiaanite 
was tiun in tlie laiul ”) and Niim. x\i, 14 (citation from a Ixiok 
relating the acts of M<>ses at the Red Sea an?! in .Mtjab) and the con- 
chi.sion reached that "the five Iw^oks of Moses were wiiiten after 
his time, though how long after is not so manifest." 

” But though Moses did not compile thos»’ books entirely, aiul 
m the fiirm we have them, yet he WTole all that which lie i , there 
saitl to have written : as. for example, the volunu* fit the l.;iw' ” 
contained ” as it seerneth ” in Dent, xi.-xxvii, ” and this is that I.aw’ 
w'hieh . . . having been lost, was long time alter found again !>> 
Ililkiah and .s<uit to King Josias (2 Kings xxii. «).” 

The lK)oks ot Joshua, judges, Rutli, Samuel are prove*! much 
later than the times recorded in them by the numerous passages 
which speak of cu.stoms, conditions, &c., remaining” unto this day,” 
and Judges in ])articular by xviii. pi, " wheie it said that * Jonathan 
anti his sons w'ere priests to the trilie of Dan, until the day of the 
captivity of the land.’ ” 

As for Kings anti Chronicles, ” besides the jdaces which mention 
such monuments as, the writer saith, remained till his owui days ” 
(lloblKS here cites thirteen from Kings, Iw'o from Chron.), ” it is 
argument sufficient that they were written after the captivity in 
Babylon, that the history of them is continued till that tiiin.. Foi 
the facts registered are always more ancient than the reguter ; and 
much more ancient than such Ix^oks as make mention of and quote 
the register, as these books do m div'ers places." 

Ezra and Nehemiah were written after, Esther during, or after, 
the captivity : Job. which is not a history but a philo.soj>hical pcxmi, 
at an uncertain date. The I*salms were w'ritten mostly by I>avid. 
but ” some of them after the return from the captivity, as the 137th 

* In what follows the actual quotations are from his* English work ; 

some of the summaries take account of the brief expansions in his 

later Latin version. 
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and 136th, whereby it is manifest that the psalter was compiled 
and put into the form it now hath, alter the return of the Jews from 
l^bylon.” The compilation of Proverbs is later than any of those 
whose proverbs are thciein contained ; but Ecclesiastes ami Canticles 
are wholly Solomon’s except the titles. There is little noticeable in 
Hoblws’ tlating of the pro])hets. though he considers it ” not appar- 
ent ” whether Amos wrote, as well as compo.sed. hi.s prophecy, or 
whether Jeremiah ami the other jiropluis ot the time of Josiah 
and Ezekiel. Daniel, Haggai and Zecharmh. who lived in the cai>- 
tivity, edited the propheeies ascribed to them. He concludes : " But 
considering the inscriptions, or titles of their Ixsiks. it is manifest 
enough that the whole .Scripture of the Old IVstament was set forth 
in the form we have it after the return ol the Ji w ; from their cap 
tivity in Babylon and be fore the tune of Ptoleniaens Philadelphns.” 

Except in strangely making Zcphaniiih contemporary with 
J.saiah, Hobbes’ conclusions, in so far as they differ from tlu* 
traditional view's, have been confirmed by the more thorough 
criticism of subsequent scholars. But apart from the special 
conclusions, the opening and closing considerations contain clear 
and imyiortant statements which still hold good. No fresh 
discoveries since the time of Hobbes ha\ e furnished any ” testi- 
mony of other history ” to the origin of the books of the Old 
T(‘slament : this must still be determined by the statements 
and internal evidence of the Ohl 'IVstament itself, and a deepiT 
criticism has given to the final consideration that the Old 
'IVstament received its present form after the Exile a far greater 
.significance than Hobbes perhaps gue.ssed. 

But the limitations of Hobbes’ literary criticism judged from 
01 ir present standpoint are great. The considerations from 
W'hieh he acutely and acinirately draws far-rcaching and im- 
portant conclusions might lie suggested In a very superficial 
examination of the literature : they involve, for «*xample, no 
special philological knowledge, 'flie effect of a deeper criticism 
has been («) to give a more powerful support to .some of Hohhes’ 
concln.sions ; (b) to show that works (e.g. Ecclesiastes) who.se 
traditional antiipiity is left uncpiestioned by him are in reality 
of far more recent origin ; {c) to eliminate the earlier sources 
or el(‘menls in the writings which Hobbes was content to date 
mainly or as a whole by their latest elements (e.g. Pentateuch, 
Judges, Kings), and thus to give to these earlier sources an 
historical value higher than that whieh wcaild lx* safely attri- 
buted to them as indistinguishable parts of a late compilation. 

Hobbes argues in the case of thi* Pentateuch that two authors 
are diftlingiiishabk — Mo.scs and a much later comjiiler and 
editor. Spitioza, whose conclusions in his Tractaius theologico- 
poUUcus (if>7j), c. viii, ix., had in general much in I’ommon with 
Hoblies, drew attention in particular to the confused mixture, 
of law and narrative in the Pentateuch, the occurrence of 
duplicate narratives and chronological incongruities. Father 
Simon in his Histoire critique du Vieux Testament (1682) also 
argues that the iVntateuch is the work of more than one author, 
and makes an important advaiK'e towards a systematic analysis 
of the sejiaratc elements by observing tlial the style varies, 
being sometimes very curt and sometimes viry copious ” al- 
though the variety of the matter docs not ref|uire it.’ But 
none of these makes any attempt to carry through a continuous 
analy.sis. 

The first attempt of this kind is that of a fVem h ( atholic 
phy.sician, Jean A.struc. In a work piibli.shed anonymously in 
1753 under the title of Conjectures sur les memoir es 
nriginaux dont il paroU que Moysv s'esl .semi pour 
composer le tivre de la Cenese, h(* argued that in (icnesis and 
Ex. i. ii. Moses had used different documents, and that of these 
the two chief were distingiii.slied by their use of different divine 
names— Elohim and ^’'ahwell ; by the use of this due he gave 
a detailed analysis of the passages belonging to the .several 
documents. Ast rue's criteria W'ere loo .slight to give to all the 
rletails of his analysis anything approaching a final analysis ; 
but later criticism has shown that his criteria, .so far as they 
went, were valid, and his results, broadly speaking, sound 
though incomplete ; and, moreover, they ha\ (' abundantly 
justified his really important fundamental th(*ory that the 
documents used by the comjiiler of the Pentateuch have been 
incorporated so much as the>' la>' before him that we can get 
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behind the compiler to the earlier sources and thus push back 
the evidence of much of the Pentateuch beyond the date of its 
compilation to the earlier date of the sources. In identifying 
the compiler with Moses, Astruc failed to profit from some of 
his predecessors : and the fact that he held to the traditional 
(Mosaic) origin of the Pentateuch may have prevented him from 
seeing the similar facts which would have led him to continue 
his analysis into the remaining books of the Pentateuch. 

For subsequent developments, and the fruitful results of 
documentary analysis as applied to the Pentateuch and other 
composite books, which cannot be dealt with in any detail here, 
reference must be made to the special articles on the books of 
the Old Testament. 

The year of the publication of Astruc's book saw also the 
publication of Bishop Lowth’s De sacra poesi Hebraeorum : later 
Lowth L^^wth published a new translation of Isaiah with 
notes (1778). Lowth’s contribution to a more critical 
appreciation of the Old Testament lies in his perception of the 
nature and significance of parallelism in Hebrew poetry, in his 
discernment of the extent to which the prophetical books are 
poetical in form, and in his treatment of the Old Testament as the 
expression of the thought and emotions of a people — in a word, 
as literature. Both Lowth’s works were translated and became 
influential in Germany. 

In spite of these earlier achievements, it is J. G. Eichhorn who 
has, not without reason, been termed the “ founder of modern 
Bichhorn Testament criticism.” Certainly the publication 
of his Einleiiung {Introduction to the Old Tesiameni), 
in 1780-1783, is a landmark in the history of Old Testament 
criticism. An intimate friend of Herder, himself keenly interested 
in literature, he naturally enough treats the Old 'I'estament as 
literature— like Lowtli, but more thoroughly : and, as an 
Oriental scholar, he treats it as an Oriental literature. In both 
respects he was to be widely followed. His Introducium, con- 
sisting of three closely packed volumes dealing with textual 
as well as literary criticism, is the first comprehensive treatment 
of the entire Old Testament as literature. Much of the voluminous 
detailed work in this and other works is naturally enough 
proN’isional, liut in the Introduction there emerge most of the 
broad conclusions of literary criticism (sometimes imujmplete) 
which, after more tlian a century of keen examination by scholars 
unwilling to admit them, have passed by more or less general 
consent into tlie number of historical certainties or high proba- 
bilities. With his wide linguistic know^Iedge Eic hhorn perceived 
that the lunguiige alone (though be also adduces other considera- 
tions) betrays the late origin of Ecclesiastes ^ which he places in 
the Persian Period (538- 332 u.c.): Canticles, too, preserves 
linguistic features which are not of the Solomonic age. He 
analyses significant stylistic pec'uliarities such as ca cur, e.g,, in 
IsaiaJi xxiv.-xxvii. For various reasons (here following Koppe, 
who just previously in additions to his translation of Lowth’s 
Isaiah hacl shown him.self the pioneer of the higher criticism of 
the hook of Isaiah) he argues that “ in our Isaiah are many 
oracles not the work of this proplict.” In other directions the 
still powerful influence of tradition affects Eichhorn. He 
maintains the exilic origin of parts of Daniel, though he is 
convinced (here ^ain in part by language) of the later origin of 
other parts. Ilis Pentateuchal criticism is limited by the 
tradition of Mosaic authorship : but even within these limits 
he achieves much. He carries through, as jVstruc had done, the 
analysis of Genesis into (primarily) two documents ; he drawls 
tlie distinction between the Priests’ Code, of the middle books of 
the Pentateuch, and Deuterommy, tlie people’s law bewk ; and 
admits that even the books that follow Genesis consist of different 
doc-uments, many incomplete and fragmentary (wdience the 
theory' became known as the “ Fragment-hypothesis ”), but all 
the work of Moses and some of his contemporaries. 

Other literary critics of the same period or a little later are 
Alex. Geddes, a Scottish Catholic priest, who projected, and in 
part carried out (1792-1800), a critically annotated new transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, and argued therein thatthe Pentateuch 
ultimately rests on a variety of sources partly written, partly 


oral, but was compiled in Canaan probably in the reign of 
Solomon ; K. D. Ilgen, the discoverer (17^) that tliere were 
two distinct documents in Genesis using the divine n^e Elohim, 
and consequently that there were three main sources in the books, 
not two, as Astruc and Eichhorn had conjectured ; and J. S. 
Vater, the elaborator of the “ Fragment-hypothesis.” 

But the next distinct stage is reached when we come to De 
Wette, whose contributions to Bi])lical learning were many and 
varied, but who was pre-eminent in historical criticism. 

He carried criticism beyond literary analysis and 
literary appreciation to the task of determining the worth of the 
documents as records, the validity of the evidence. His peculiar 
qualities were conspicuous in his early and exceedingly influential 
work — the Beitrdge zur Einleiiung in das Alte Testament (1806- 
1807). In the introduction to vol. ii. he carefully analyses the 
principles of sound historical method and tlie essentials of a 
trustworthy historical record. These principles he applied to 
the Old Testament, firstly to the Books of Chronicles, and then 
to the Pentateuch. The untnistworthiness of Chronicles- - 
briefly admitted by Luther — he proved in detail, and so cleared 
the way for that truer view of the history and religion of Israel 
which the treatment of Chronicles as a trustworthy record of the 
past hopelessly obscured. In the criticism of the Pentateuch 
his most influential and enduring contributions to criticism are 
his proof that Deuteronomy is a work of the 7th century B.c., and 
his insistence that the theory of the Mosaic origin of all the 
institutions described in the Pentateuch is incompatible with the 
history of Israel as described in the historical books. Judges, 
Samuel and Kings. 

Strong in historical criticism, De Wette was weak in historical 
construction. But what he failed to give, Kwald supplied, and 
if more of De Wette's than of Ewald's work still stands 
to-day, that is but an illustration of the melancholy 
fact that in history negative criticism is surer than positive 
construction. But Ewald’s History of the People of Israel (1843- 
1859) was the first great attempt to synthesize the results of 
criticism and to pr(‘sent the history of Israel as a great reality of 
the past. By the force of his wide learning and even more of his 
personality, Ewald exercised for long an all-pervading and 
almost irresistible influence. He closes one ef)och of Old Testa' 
ment criticism ; by his influence he retards the development of 
the next. Before passing to the new epoch it must suffice to 
make a simple reference to the philological work of Geseniiis 
and Ewald, which assisted a sounder exegesis and so secured for 
later criticism a more stable basis. 

'File next stage brings us to the critical tiieories or conclusions 
which at first gradually and then rapidly, in spite of the keenest 
criticisms directed against them both by those who 
clung more or less completely to tradition and by the 
representatives of the earlier critical school, gained 
increasing acceptance, until to-day they dominate Old Testament 
study. The historico-critical starting-point of the movement 
was really furnished by De Wette : but it was Vatke who, in 
his Biblische Theologie wissenschaftlich dargcstellt (1835), first 
brought out its essential character. The fundamental peculiarity 
of the movement lies in the fact that it is a criticism of what is 


supreme in Israel — its religion, and tiiat it has rendered possible 
a true appreciation of this by showing that, like all living and 
life-giving systems of thought, belief and practice, the religion of 
Israel was subject to development. It seized on the prophetic 
element, and not the ceremonial, as containing wliat is essential 
and unique in the religion of Israel. In literar>' criticism its 
fundamental thesis, stated independently of Valke and in the 
same year by George in Die dlteren jiidischen Fesie, and in a 
measure anticipated by Rcuss, who in 2832 was maintaining in 
his academical lectures that the prophets were older than the 
Law and the Psalms more recent than both, is that the chrono- 
logical order of the three main sources of the Hexateuch is (i) the 
prophetic narratives (JE), (2) Deuteronomy, (3) tlte Priestly 
Code (P), the last being post-exilic. This entirely reversed the 
prevailing view that P w'ith its exact details and developed 
ceremonial and sacerdotal .system was at once the earliest portion 
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of the Pentateuch and the Grundschrift or foundation of the 
whole—a view that was maintained by Ewald and, though with 
very important modifications, to the last by A. Dillmann (d. 
1894). Inherent in this view of religious development and the 
nw critical position were far-reaching changes in the literar>’, 
historical and religious criticism of the Old Testament : these 
have been gradually rendered clear as the fundamental positions 
on which they rest have been secured by the manifold work of 
two generations of scholars. 

Nearly a generation passed before Vatke’s point of view gained 
any considerable number of adherents. This is significant. In 
Ont; attributed to the retarding 

influence of the school of Ewald, but in large part also 
Weih to the fact that Vatke, a pupil of Hegel, had developed 
Mmo ^ theory on a priori grounds in accordance with the 
oeaao. principles of HegeFs philosophy of history. It was 
only after a fresh and keener observation of facts that the new 
theory made rapid progress. For that, when it came, much was 
due to the work of Graf (a pupil of Reuss, whose GcschichUiche 
Bucher des Alien Testaments appeared in 1866) ; to the Dutch 
scholar Kuenen, who, starting from the earlier criticism, came 
over to the new, made it the basis of his Religion of Israel ( 1869- 
1870), a masterly work and a model of sound method, and 
continued to support it by a long series of critical essays in the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift ; and to Wellhauscn, who displayed an 
unrivalled combination of grasp of details and power of historical 
construction : his Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels was 
published in 1878 and translated into English in 1885 ; the 
history itself, israelitische u. judische Geschichte, followed twenty 
years later, after much further critical work had been done in 
the meantime. Not a little also was due to Colenso (The Petita- 
tench . . . critically examined, pt. i., 1862), who, though he 
never entirely accepted the new j)osition, contributed by his 
searching analysis of the unreality of P's narrative to the forma- 
tion (for example, in the mind of Kuenen) or ratification of the 
judgment on that work which is fundamental to die general 
theory. 

This sketch of the critical movement has now been brought 
down to the point at which the comprehensive conclusions 
which still dominate Old 'I'esUiment study gained clear ex- 
pression and were shown to be drawn from the observation 
of a large body of facts, it does not fall within the sco|)e of 
this article to examine the validity of these conclusions, nor 
even to notice tlie various subsidiary or consequential con- 
clusions. Nor again is it possible to survey tlie more Sfiecial 
developments of literary criticism which have later emerged, 
amongst which one ol the most important has been the radical 
examination of the prophetic writings introduced and developtd 
by (amongst others) Stade, Wellhausen, Duhm, Cheyne, Marti.* 
'rhe starting-point of this newer criticism of the prophets is 
the clearer practical recognition of the fact that all pre-exilic 
prophecy has come down to us in the works of post-exilic editors, 
and tliat for the old statement of the problem of the prophetic 
books- -What prophecies or elements in Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
the rest are later than these prophets ? — is to be substituted 
the new critical question — From these post-exilic collections 
how are the pre-exilic elements to be extractea ? Bound up 
with this question of literary criticism is the very important 
question of the origin and development of the Messianic 
idea. 

But two things, the extent of the influence of criticism and 
the relation of arcliaeology and criticism, yet remain for con- 
sideration, in the course of which it will be possible just to in- 
dicate some other problems awaiting solution. 

It is one thing for scholars to reach conclusions : it is another 
for these conclusions to exercise a wide influence in the Churches 
and over general culture. In the 16th century we find obiter 

' See particularly B. Stade, Geschichte des Vulkes Israel (1887 
1S88) ; J. Wellhauscn, J)ie Kleinen I*ropheten (1892) ; H. 1 . Duhin. 
Je^^aia (1892) ; T. K. Cheyne, Introduction to the Bonk of Isaiah 
'(r8o5); K. Marti, Jesaja (1900), and /)iis Dodekapropheton 
(1004). 


dicta of the Reformers challenging traditional opinions on tlic 
origin and character of the Old Testament ; in the 17th century, 
among certain isolated scholars, elementary critical 
surveys of the whole field, which exercised, however, no i/ 
extensive influence. Nor was it till late in the 18th cen- fttm 
tury that criticism seriously challenged the dominance 
of the Protestant scholastic treatment of the Old 'Festament on 
the one hand, and the rough and ready, uncritical explanations 
or depreciations of the Rationalists on the other. But Eichhorn’s 
Introduction appealed to more than technical scholars : its in- 
fluence was great, and from that time forward criticism gradually 
or even rapidly extended its sway in Germany. \er>’ different was 
the case in England ; after Geddes and Lowth, at the close of the 
18th, till far down into the 19th century, the attitude even of 
scholars(with rarecxceptions)was hostile to critical developments, 
and no independent critical work was done. Pusov indeed studied 
under Eichhom, and in Ins Historical Enquiry into the probable 
causes of the Rationaiisl Character lately predominant in German 
Theology (1828-1830) speaks sympathetically of the attitude 
of the Reformers on the question of Scriptun* and in condemria- 
tion of the later Protestant scholastic doctrine ; hut even in this 
hook he shows no receptivity for any of the actual critical con- 
clusions of liichhom and his successors, and subsequently threw 
the weight of his learning against critical conclusions — notably 
in his Commentary on Daniel (1864). Dean Stanley owed some- 
thing to Ewald and spoke warmly of him, hut the Preface to 
the History of the Jewish Church in which he docs .so bears 
eloquent testimony to the general attitude towards Old Testa- 
ment criticism in 1862, of which we have further proof in the 
almost unanimous disapprobation and far-spread horror with 
which (‘olenso’s Pentateuch, pt. i., was met on its publication in 
the same year. 

From 1869 T. K. Cheyne worked indefatigably as a resource- 
ful pioneer, hut for many years, in view of the prevailing temper, 
with “ extreme self-suppression ” and “ willingness to concede 
to tradition all that could witli any plausibility lx* conceded ” 
(Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 15); more espx»cially is his 
influence ob.'^ervable after 1890, when he puhlislied Ins Hampton 
Lectures, the Origin of the Psalter, a work of vast learning and 
keen penetration, witliout restraint on the freedom of his judg- 
ment — always stimulating to students and fellow-workers, 
though by no means always carrying large numbers with him. 
From ul)ou< 1880 the prevailing temper had changed ; within 
a decade of this dale the change had Ixx'ome great ; since then 
the influem e of Old Testament critn ism has grown with increased 
acceleration. The change in the former period with regard to 
a single point, which is however typical of many, is briefly 
summed up by Dr (’heyne : “ In 1880 it wax still a heresy txj 
accept with all its consequences tlie plurality of authorship of 
the Book of Isaiah ; in i8c;o to a growing school of diurch- 
sUidents this lias become an indubitable fact *’ (Origin of the 
Psalter, xv.). By 1906 this plurality of authorship had Ixicome 
almost a commonplace of the market. Many, particularly of 
late, have contrihiited to the wide distribution, if not of the 
critical spirit itself, yet at least of a kramledge of its conclusions. 
To two only of the most influential is it possible to make more 
definite reference — to W. Robertson Smith anxl S. R. Driver, 
From 1875 onwards Smith contributed to the qth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Brilannica a long seiies of important articles, 
which, together with the articles of riicyne, Wellhausen and 
others, made that w'ork an important factor in the change 
which was to pass over English thought in regard to the Bible ; 
in 1878, by his pleadings in the trial for IxTesy brought again.st 
him on the ground of these articles, he turned a personal defeat 
in the immediate issue into a notable victory for the cause which 
led to his condemnation ; and subsequently (in 1880), in two 
series of lectures, afterwards published - and widely read, he 
gave a brilliant, and, as it proved, to a rapidly increasing number 
a convincing exposition of the criticism of the literature, history' 
and religion of Israel, which was already represented in Germany 

- The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (i88i) ; The Prophets 
of Israel (i88.j). 
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by Wellhausen and in Holland by Kuenen. In 1891 Dr Driver 
published his IntrodticUon to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(6th ed., 1897); less popular in form than Smith’s lectures, it 
was a more systematic and comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of the literary criticism of the Old Testament. The position 
of the author as regtus professor of Hebrew at Oxford and 
canon of (Christ Church in succession to Pusey, and his well- 
established reputation as a profound Hebrew scholar, com- 
manded wide attention ; the qualities of the lK)ok itself — its 
marked sobriety, its careful discrimination between the differing 
degrees of probability attaching to various conclusions and 
suggestions, and in general its soundness of method — rapidly 
extended the understanding of what Old Testament criticism is 
and commanded acceptance of the well-established conclusions. 

No less rapid has been the change in America during the same 
period, nor less numerous the scholars well equipped to pursue 
the detailed investigation involved in critical study or those who 
have shown ability in popular presentations of the critical 
standpoint.' Pre-eminent amongst these is C. A. Briggs, whose 
influence has been due in part to a large and varied body of 
work {Biblical Sttidy, 1883, and many articles and volumes 
since) and in part to his organization of united critical, inter- 
national and interconfessional labour, the chief fruits of which 
have been the Hebrew Lexicon (based on Gesenius, and edited 
by F. Brown, one of the most eminent of Americ.an scholars, 
S. R. Driver and himself), and the International Critical Com- 
mentary. Other important works in which English and American 
scholars have co-operated are the Encyclopaedia Biblica (1899- 
1903) and Hastings* Bible Dictionary {iSi)S-i()04 ) — the latter less 
radical, but yet on the whole based on acceptance of the funda- 
mental positions of Vatke, Graf, Wellhausen. Between either 
of these and Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1863) yawns a great 
gulf. Space forbids any attempt to sketch here th(j s{)ccial 
growth of criticism in other countries, such as France, where 
the brilliant genius of Renan was in part devoted to the Old 
Testament, or within the Roman ('atholic Church, which pos- 
ses.ses in P^re I.agrangc, for example, a deservedly influential 
critical scholar, and in the Revue Biblique an organ which devotes 
much attention to the critical study of the Old Testament. 

Rapid and extensive as has been the spread of critical methods, 
there have not been lacking anticritica. Many ot these have 
been not only apologetic, but unscholarly ; that is, however, not 
the case with all. In Dr James Orr’s learned work, The Problem 
of the Old Testament considered with reference to Recent Criticism 
( 1906), the author’s chief aim is to prove insecure the fundamental 
positions of the now dominant school of criticism. 

In view of extensive misconception occasioned by many of these 
anticritica, it needs to be pointed out that terms like “ criticism,” 
“ higher criticism,” “ critics ” are often loosely u.scd : criticism 
is a method, its results are many. Again, many of the results 
or conclusions of criticism are mutually independent, while 
others are interrelated and depend for their validity on the 
va'idity of others. For example, among the generally or lai^gely 
accepted critical conclusions are these ; (i) Moses is not the 
author of the whole Pentateuch ; (2) Isaiah is not the author 
of Is. xl.-lxvi. ; (3) the lx)ok of Daniel was written in the 2nd 
centur>' n.c. ; (4) the Priestly Code is post-exilic ; (5) most 
of the P.salms arc jiost-exilic. Now i, 2, 3 are absolutely 
independent — if i were proved false, 2 and 3 would still stand ; 
and so with 2 and 3 : so also 2 and 3 could be proved false 
without in atK' way affecting the validity of 4. On the other 
hand, if i were disproved, 4 would immediately fall through, 
and the strength of 5 wouhl be weakened (as it would also by the 
disproof of 2), because the argument for the date of many Psalms 
is tlerived from religious ideas and the significance of these 
varies greatly according as the Priestly Code is held to be early 
or late. In view of the number of critical conclusions and 
the mutual independence of many of them, “ higher criticism ” 

^ For details see an aviicle in the Zeit&cht. fUr d. alttest. 

Si huff for 1880. pp. 24r».;^02. on " Alltcstaniontliche Studien in 
Amerika," by (1. F. Moore, who has himself since done much dis- 
tinguished and infliientialcriticul \\ork. 


can only be overthrown by proving the application of criticism 
to the Old Testament to be in itself unlawful, or else by proving 
the falseness or inconclusiveness of all its mutually independent 
judgments one by one. On examination, the authors of anti- 
critica are generally found to disown, tacitly or openly, the first 
of these alternatives ; for example, Prof. Sayce, who frequently 
takes the field against the higher criticism,” and denies, without, 
however, disproving, the validity of the literary analysis of the 
Hexateuch, nevertheless himself asserts that “ no one can study 
the Pentateuch . . . without perceiving that it is a com- 
pilation, and that its author, or authors, has made use of a 
large variety of older materials,” and that ‘‘ it has probably 
received its final shape at the hands of Ezra ” {Early History 
of the Hebrews, 129 and 134). This is significant enough ; Prof. 
Sayce, the most brilliant and distinguished of the ” anti-critics,” 
does not really reoccupy the position of the “able and pious 
men” of the micl-i9th century, to whom “even to speak of any 
portion of the Bible as a history ” was “an outrage upon religion ” 
(Stanley, Jewish Church, Preface) ; these may still have piou.s, 
but they have no longer scholarly successors. Prof. Sayce 
travels farther back, it is true, but on critical lines : he abandons 
the Pentateuchal criticism of the 20th century, to reoccupy the 
critical position of Hobbes, Spinoza and Simon in the 1 7th century 
— whether reasonably or not must here be left an open question. 

Briefly, in conclusion, it remains to consider the relation of 
Archaeology to Criticism, partly because it is frequently 
tisserted in the loose language just discussed that 
Archaeology has overthrown Criticism, or in par- crMcUm. 
ticular the “ higher criticism,” and partly because 
Archaeology has stimulated and forced to the front certain 
important critical questions. 

More especially since the middle of the 19th century the de- 
cipherment of Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions and systematic 
excavation in Palestine and other parts of the East have supplied 
a multitude of new facts bearing more or less directly on the 
Old Testament. What has been the general effect of these new 
facts on traditional theories or critical conclusions ? 

(1) Literary Criticism. — No discovery has yielded any direct 
testimony as to the authorship of any book of the Bible, or 
as to the mode or date of its composition. Any documentary 
analysis of the Pentateuch may be right or wrong ; but archae- 
ology contributes nothing either one way or another as to the 
answer. On the other hand, archaeology has in some cases 
greatly strengthened the critical judgment that certain writings 
{e.g. Daniel, the story of Joseph in Genesis) are not contem- 
porary with the events described. 

(2) Historical Criticism. — Here the gain has been more direct ; 
c.g. the Assyrian inscriptions have furnished independent 
evidence of the relations of certain Hebrew kings (Ahab, Jehu, 
Aha2)with the Assyrians, and thus .supported more or less com- 
pletely the evidence of the Old Testament on the.se points: 
they have also served to clear up in f)art the confused chronology 
of the Hebrews as given in the books of Kings. But above all 
archaeology has immensely increased our knowledge of the 
nations among which Israel was placed, and of the political 
powers which from time to time held Palestine in subjection. 
In this way archaeology has greatly helped to bring the history 
of Israel into relation with the history of the ancient East, 
and in $0 doing has raised important questions as to the origin 
of Hebrew culture. For example, the recent discovery of 
the Code of Khammurabi, which contains some remarkable re- 
semblances to the Pentateuchal codes, raises the question of 
the relation of Hebrew to Babylonian law. On the other 
hand, there are certain great historical questions which have 
been greatly affected by criticism, hut on which archaeology 
has hitherto shed no light. For example, much as archaeology 
has increased our knowledge of the conditions obtaining in 
Palestine before the Hebrew invasion, it has so far contributed 
nothing to our knowledge of the Hebrew nation before that time 
beyond the statement in the now famous stele of Merenptah 
(Mineptah)(^. 1270 b.c.), discovered in 1896, “ Ysirael is desolated, 
its seed is not,” and a few possible but vague and uncertain 
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allusions to particular tribes. It has contributed nothing 
whatsoever to our knowledge of any Hebrew individual of this 
period,^ and consequently what elements of history underlie 
the stories in Genesis, in so far as they relate to the Hebrew 
patriarchs, must still be determined, if at all, by a critical study of 
the Old Testament. The story in Gen. xiv. is no exception to this 
stiitement : archaeology has made probable the historic reality 
of Chedorlaomcr, which some critics had pro^•iously divined ; it 
has not proved the historical reality of the patriarch Abraham 
or the part played by him in the story, which some critics, 
whether rightly or wrongly, had questioned. The Dutch s<‘holar 
Kosters called in question the return of the Jews in the days 
of Cyrus ; his view, adopted by many, has hardly obtained, as 
yet at all events, the weight of critical judgment: here again, 
unfortunately, archaeology at present is silent. 

(3) Criticism of Reli^ioti, — Here, perhaps, archaeology has 
contributed most new material, with the result that religious terms, 
ideas, institutions, once supposed ti) be peculiar to Israel, are 
now seen to be common to them and other nations ; in some 
cases, moreover, priority clearly does not lie with the Hebrews, 
as, for example, in the case of the materials (as distinct from the 
spirit in which they arc worked up) of the stories of Creation 
and the Flood. Of late, too, it has l)ecn much argued, and often 
somewhat confidently maintained, that Hebrew' monotheism 
is derivative from Babylonian monotheism. 

This and similar questions, leading up to the ultimate and 
supreme question- -Wherein does lie the uniqueness of Israel’s 
religion ? — are among those which will require in the future 
renewed examination in the light of a critical study alike of the 
Old Testament and of all the relevant material furnished by 
archaeology. Archaeology has not yet found the kc}' to e\ery 
unopened d‘)or ; but it has already done enough to justify the 
surmise that if criticism had not already disintegrated the 
traditional theories of the Old Testament, archaeology in the 
latter half of the igth century would itself have initiated the 
process. 

l.M KRA i CRi:. Much of th<‘ details and results ot cnticistn and 
the special literatun* will h<‘ found in tin' articles in the ]»nscnt woik 
on the several books of the Old TcsLiment. To llu* wtirks alr<*ady 
mentioned we may add L. Dicstcl. GesrhtchU ties Alien Testauienis 
in iler CJu isilhhen Kin he (iSOg) , ('. A. Brij*gs. (ieneinl Introdm iiitn 
io the Study of Holy Scriptufc (i8<><)) ; (». Smith, Modem Cntictsm 
and the Preurhina of the Old Testament (o^oi) these lor the lii.story 
ot Criticism (or more j’enerally of Old 'I'c'slament stiuly) ; T. K. 
('heyne, T'oundeis of Old J esiament Cntuimi (pp. i 247, biographical 
.sketches of critical scholars sime the ninhlle of the 18th century ; 
pp. 248 -^72, criticism ot Driver's I ntrodnrtion). As already indicated. 
the ex])<isi1ion of Literary Critiiism in Knglish is Drivel’s hitro^ 
duition to the Literatufc of the Old lestament. I'or the general prin- 
ciples of Ilistoriud (Titicisni see Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignohos, 
Intiodiution to the Study of History (Kng. trans., 1S08), with which 
it is int<*resling to coin]iare De Wette's brief discussum referred 
to in the article. ((LB. ('•.*) 

5. Old I'e^taninit Chroiioloj^y. 

A sense of the importance* of a fixed standard of chronology 
was only acipiired gradually in the history of the w'orld. Nations 
in a primitive state of civilization tvere not, and arc not, conscious 
of the need. When the need began to be felt events W'ere prob- 
ably at first dated by the regnal years of king.s • the reigns of 
successive kings were then arranged in order, and grouped, if 
neces.siirv, in dynasties, and thus a fixed standard was gradually 
constructed. Particular states also ik/ unfrecjuenlly introduced 
fixed eras, w'hich obtained a more or less extensive currency, as 
the era of the first Olymjiiad (776 n.c.), of the foundation 
of Rome (753 B.c'.), and of the Seleucidae at Antioch (312 
which is follow'cd by the Jewish author of the first book of 
Maeca!)ees. Some of the earliest documents which we possc.ss 
are dated by the year in w'hich some noticeable event took 
place, as in contract-tablets of the age of Sargon of Agad^ 

' To avoid any |>ossilMhty of overstating the casL*. it i'. n<‘Cf*»sary 
to refer here to the fact that Tethmo.'.is (Thothmes) III. in the lOth 
century n.c. mentions two Paiestiinaii places named respectively 
Jacolxd and Josephel, and Sheshonk in the 10th century n.c. men- 
tions another called ** Th<* field of Abram.” From these names alone 
it i.s impossible to delermme wdiether the places derived their names 
from individuals or trifies. 


(Akkad) (3800 B.C., or, according to other authorities, 2800 n.c.), 
“ In the year in which Sargon eon(|ucred the land of Amurru 
[the Amorites] ** ; or, “ in the year in which Samsu-ditana 
\c. 1950 B.C.] made the statue of Marduk " : Is. vi. 1 (“ In the year 
of King l^zziah’s death ”), xiv. 28, xx. i, are examples of thi.s 
method of dating found CN eti in the Old Testament. In process 
of time, however, the custom of dating by the regnal year of the 
king became general. The Babylonians and Assyrians were 
probably the first to construct and employ a fixeil chronological 
standard ; and the numerous con trad- tablets, and li.sts of kings 
and yearly officials, discovered within recent years, afford striking 
evidence of the precision with which they noted chronological 
details. Biblical chronology is, unfortunately, in many respects 
uncertain. ITior to the establishment of the monarchy the 
conditions for securing an exact and consecutive chronology did 
not exist : the dates in the earlier period of the history, though 
apparently in many ca.scs precise, being in fact added long after 
the events descrilnjd, and often (as will appear below) resting 
upon an artifadal basis, .so that the precision is in reality illusory. 
And after the establishment of the monarchy, though the con- 
ditions for an accurate chronology now existed, errors by some 
means or other found their way into the figures ; so that the 
dates, as we now have them, are in many cases at fault by as 
much as two to three decades of years. 'Phe exact dates of events 
in Hebrew history can l)e determined only when the figures 
given in the Old 'lestament can be checked an<l, if nece.ssar>', 
corrected by the contemporary monuments of Assyria and 
Babylonia, or (as in the post-exilic period) by the knowlcilgc 
which we independently possess ol the chronology of the Persian 
kings. In the following parts of this article the chronological 
character of each successive period of the Old IVstameul history 
will 1 h* considered and explained as far as thi* limits of space at 
the writer's disposal permit. 

1. From the Creation of Mtw io the Exodus,- In the w'hole ol 
this period the chronology, in so far as it ('onsists of tlelinile 
figures, dej)ends upon that part of the JA ntatcuch whit'h is called 
by critics the “ l*ricKtly Narrative.” 'Ihe figures arc in most, 
if not in all «'ases artificial, though the means now fail us of 
delcrniining upon what princi])les they were calculated. Jt i.s also 
to be noted that in the Samaritan text of the IViitateuch, and iu 
the LXX., the figures, especially in llie period from the ( nation 
to the birth of Abraham, differ considerably from tho.se given in 
the Hebrew, vielding in Sam. a lower, but in the l.XX. a inuch 
higher total. 'I'he following tables w'ill make the details ( hiar 
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'J'he figures in parentheses indicate the entire age.s as.signcd (o 
the .several patriarchs ; these an* generallv the same in I la* three 
texts. 'I'he Sam., hi)we\'er, it will be noticed, makes in three 
cases the father’s age at the birth of his driest son less than it is in 
tlic Heb. text, whiie the LXX. niak(*s it in several cases as mnr h 
as 100 years higher, the general re.sult ol these difTeremes Ix ing 
tliat the total in the Sam. is 349 years less than in the lleb., 
wliile in the LXX. it is 606 y( ars more, 'i'lic iianics, it nr‘ed 
liardly be remarked, lielong to the prehistoric period, and 
erjually with the figures arc destitute of historical value. 

' Or. at cording tnsoinf M-iS . 107, 
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(2) From the Flood io the Call of Ahraham (Gen. xi.). 


I Age of each at birth of next. 

' Hrb. ! 

Sam. 

LXX. 

Arpliaxad (438) ^ . 

35*-* 

135 

i35 

C^iioan (460) [cf. Luke iii, 27I 1 
Shelah (433) . . ! 

30 

.. 

130 

130 

130 

Etwr {464) . , . . 1 

34 

134 

*34 

P<pl«g(a39) . . ) 

30 

130 

130 

Reu (239) . 

32 

132 

132 

Serug (230) 
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30 

29 

130 

1 70 

130 

79 

Terab (205) . .1 

■Vbraliam (175) ; age at Call ; 

70 1 

1 70 

j 70 

(Gca. xii. 4) . . . ! 

75 

75 

75 

Total from the Flood to i 

365 1 

1015 1 

J»45 


the C'all of Abraham 


The variations are analot^ous to those under (i), except that 
iiere the l)irth-years of the patriarchs in both Sam. and LXX. 
differ more consistently in one direction, being, viz., almost 
uniformly higher by loo years. It has been much debated, in 
both rases, which of tlic three texts preserves the original figures. 
In (2) it is generally agreed that the lleb. does this, the figures in 
Sam. and LXX. having been arbitrarily increa.sed for the purpo.se 
of lengthening the entire period. The majority of scholars hold 
the same view in regard also to (1) ; but Dillmann gives here the 
preference to the figures of the Sam. The figures, of course, in no 
case possess historical value : accepting even Ussher's date of the 
Kxodus, 1491 B.C., which is earlier than is probable, w-e should 
obtain from them for the creation of man 4157 b.c., or (J^XX.) 
5328,“ and for the confusion of tongues, which, according to 
(len. xi. 1-9, immediately followed the Flood, 2501 B.c., or 
(lAX.) 3060 B.(’. but the monuments of Egypt and Babylonia 
make it certain that man must have appeared upon the earth 
long before either 4157 b.c. or 5328 b.c. ; and numerous in- 
.scriptions, written in three distinct languages — Egyptian, 
Sumerian and Habylonian — ^are pre.served dating from an age 
considerably earlier than either 2501 n.r. or 3066 b.c."* The 
figures of Crcn. v, and xi. thus merely indicate tlie manner in 
which the author of the Priestly Narrative— and probably to 
some extent tradition before him — pictured the course of these 
early ages of the world’s history. The ages assigned to the several 
patriarchs (except Enoch) in (ien. v. are much greater than those 
assigned to the patriarchs mentioned in Gen. xi., and similarly 
the ages in Gen. xi. 10-iS are higher than those in Gen. xi. 
19-26 ; it is thus a collateral aim of the author to exemplify the 
supposed gradual diminution in the normal years of human life. 

The Babylonians, acconling to Borossns. snppoMni that thrre 
wviv tvn antecliiiivian kiiij;s, who tlu-y <lcclan’tl had u‘ignecJ for 
tiic portentous period of 432,000 years : 432,000 years, however, 
it has betui ingeniously ]M)inted out bv Ojipert [(ioti. Cel. Nachrichten, 
1877. p. 205 86,400 lustra, wliile 1656 years (the Heb. date of 

the Flood) -86.400 weeks (1656 = 72 x 23 ; and 23 years beings?- 8305 
days + 5 intercalary days -8400 days= 1200 weeks) ; and hence the 
inlerence has been drawn that the two periods have in .some way 
been developed fnim a common basis, the Hebrews taking as their 
unit a WTek, wiicre the Babylonians took a lustrum of 5 years. 

(3) h'rom the Call of Ahtaham to the F\odi(S. 

From the Call of .Miraham to the birth of Isaac 

(Abraham being then aged 100, Gen. xxi. 5) . 25ye€'irs 
Age of Isaac at the birth of Ksfiu and Jacob 

(Gen. XXV. 20) . . . , . . 60 ,, 

Age t)l Jacob when he went down into Egypt 

^Gen. xfvii. 9) . . . . - . 130 „ 

The pertf>d of the Patriarchs’ sojourn in Canaan 

was thus . . . . . . . 215 „ 

But the periiKl of the Israelites’ sojourn in Egypt, 

according to IC\. xii. 40. 41, was . . . 430 „ 

• Shem. the father of Arphaxad, is aged xoo at the time of the 
F'UkhI, and Uvea for <k) 0 years. 

l)isregardiiig the “ two years ” of Gen. xi. 10 : see v. 32, vii. 11. 
Tiiking account of the reading of LXK. in Ex. xii. 40.' 

* Sec further Driver’s essay in Hogarth’s A uthoritv and A rrhaeoto^v 
(1800). pp. 32-34: or kis Book of Gettisis (1904. 7th ed., 1909). 
p. xxxi. n. 


We thus get — 

From the Call of Abraham to the Exodus (Heb. 

text) ..... 215 + 430=^.645 years 

From the Flood to the Call of Aliraham (Heb. 

text) 365 „ 

From the Creation of Man to the Flood (Heb. 
text) 1656 „ 

From the Creation of Man to the Exodus (Heb. 

text) . 2666 

On these figures the following remarks may be made ; — 
(i.) In Genesis the chronology of the Priestly Narrative (“ P 
is not consistent with the chronology of the other parts of 
the lx)ok (“ JE ”). Three or four illustrations will suffice : 
(a) The author of Gen. xii. 10-20 evidently pictures Sarai as 
a comparatively young woman, yet according to P (xii. 4, xvii. 
17) she was 65 years old. (h) In Gen. xxi. 15 it is clearly implied 
tliat Ishmael lias been carried by his mother, yet according to 
xvi. 16, xxi. 5, 8, he must have been at least 15 years old. (c) 
In Gen. xxvii. Isaac is to all appearance on his deathbed (cf. 
ver. 2), yet according to P (xxv. 26, xxvi. 34, xxxv. 28) he sur- 
vived for eighty years, dying at the age ot 180. Usshcr and others, 
arguing back from the dates in xlvii. 9, xlv. 6, xii. 46, xxxi. 41, 
infer that Jacob’s flight to Tlaran look place in his 77th year. 
This reduces tlie 80 years to 43 years, though that is .scarcely 
less incredible. It involves, moreover, the incongruity of suppos- 
ing that tJnrty-s€ 7 ieH years elapsed between Esau’s marrying 
his Hittite wives (xxvi. 34) and Rcbekah’s expressing her 
apprehensions (xxvii. 46) lest Jacob, then aged stveniy-sevm, 
should follow his brother’s example, {d) In (ien. xliv. 20 Ben- 
jamin is described as a “ little one ” ; m P, almost immediately 
afterwards (xlvj. 21), he appears a.s the father of ien sons ; for 
a similar anomaly in xlvi. 1 2, sec the Oxford liexaicuch, i. p. 25 n, 
(ii.) 1 ‘he ages to which the various patriarclis lived (Abraham, 
175 ; Isaac, 180 ; Jacob, 147), though not so extravagant as 
th«.se of the antediluvian patriarchs, or (with one exception) as 
tho.se of the patriarchs between Noah and Abraham, are much 
greater than is at all probable in view of the structure and 
constitution of the human body, (iii.) The plain intention of 
Ex. xii. 40, 41 is to describe the Israelites as Imving dwelt in 
Egypt for 430 years, which is also in substantial agreement with 
the earlier passage, Gen. xv. 13 (“ shall sojourn in a land that is 
not theirs, . , . and they shall afflict them 400 years ”). It does 
not, however, accord with other passages, which assign only four 
generations from Jacob’s children to Moses (Ex. vi. 16-20 ; Num. 
xxvi, 5-9 ; cf. Gen. xv. 16), or five to Jo.shua (Josh. vii. j ) ; and 
for this reason, no doubt, the Sam. and LXX. read in i^x. xii. 
40, “ The sojourning of the children of Israel in the land of 
Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, was 430 yeans,” reducing the 
period of the sojourn in Egypt to lialf of lluit stated in the 
Hebrew text, viz. 215 years. This computation attained cur- 
rency among the later Jews (Josephus and others ; cf. the 
“ 400 years ” of Gal. iii. 17). The forced and unnatural render- 
ing of Ex. xii. 40 in the A.V. (contrast R.V.), which was followed 
by Ussher, is intended for the purpose of making it possilde. 
From the facts that have been here briefly noted it must be 
evident how precarious and, in parts, how impossible the Biblical 
chronology of this period is. (iv.) It htis been observed as re- 
markable that 2666, the number of years (in the Hebrew text) 
from the Creation of Man to the Exodus, is, in round numbers, 
just two-lhirds of 4000; and the fact has suggested the infer- 
ence that the figure was reached by artificial computation. 

The Date of the Exodus, —Is it possible to determine this, 
even approximately, upon the basis of external data } (i.) The 
correspondence between the Egyptian governors established 
in different parts of Palestine and the I^gyptian kings Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) III. and IV. of the i8th dynasty, which 
was discovered in 1887 at Tcl el-Amarna, makes it evident 
that Palestine could not yet have been in the occupation of the 
Israelites. It was still an Egyptian province, and the Baby- 
lonian language, in which the correspondence is written, shows 
that the country must have been for a considerable time past, 
before it came into the possession of Egypt, under Babylonian 
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influence. Now one of the kings, who corresponds with Amen- 
hotep IV., is Burnaburiash ^Burna-buryas), king of Babylon, 
and Egyptologists and Assynologists are agreed that the dale 
of these monarchs was c. 1400 b.c. The conquest of Canaan, 
consequently, could not have taken place till after 1400 B.r. 
(ii.) It is stated in Ex. i. ii that the Israelites built in Egypt 
for the Pharaoh two store-cities, Pithom and Rameses. The 
excavations of M. Naville have, however, shown that Ramses II. 
of the 19th dynasty was the I milder of Pithom ; and though 
the other city has not at present been certainly identified, its 
name is sufficient to show that he w^as its builder likewise. Hence 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus is commonly supposed to have been 
Ramses (Rameses) II. ’s successor, Merenptah (Mineptah). 
Egyptian chronology is unfortunately imperfect ; but Professor 
Petrie, who has paid particular attention to the subject, and who 
assigns the reign of Amen-hotep IV. to 13^^3-1365 n.c., assigns 
Rt'imses II. to 1300- 1 234 b.c.^ In Merenptah's fifth year the Delta 
was invaded by a formidable body of J.ibyans and other foes and 
it has been conjectured that the Israelites took the opportunity 
of escaping during the unsettlement that was thus occiisioncd. 

'\lti*iiuitiv<* dates for Tiamses II. . Maspero. The Sinig^lr of 
ihr Xaiious {iS()7), p. 440, c. 13^0 1253; breasted (looO). i2<»2 
J225; Meyer (lyoo), 1310-1244, Attempts have been niatle to 
identify the Khabiri, wlio are nientu>ne<l often in the 'I'el el-Anuniia 
letters a.s foes. Ilnealeninj4 tcj invade 1 Palestine and briuK tiu* ligy])tian 
Mi]ire.inacy over it to an end, with the lletirews. The EximIus, it 
has been ]>omte(l out, might then be placed under Amen-hotep II. 
(1448 1.120 is.{ ., boMsted : 1410 142 betru*), the succes-soi of 

Thothmes. and more tiiiu' woultl be allowed tor the events between 
the Exodus and the time ol n.uid (/. 1000), which, if the <late given 
above be correct . have been thought to be unduly Cfinijne.ssed (see 
On Hi the llxf^ositor, .March 18117, p. lOj IT.) ; but there aii- tliHit iilties 
altachiiig to this view, and it has not be«‘n adopti'd geniT.dlv by 
scholars. 'Jheie may be sonu' ultimate eonnexion Indweeii the 
Khabin and the lleljrews ; hut the Khubiii ol ilu- 'lei el-Am.irna 
letters cannot be the Hebr<'ws who invaded ('aii.uin undei Joshua. 

The mention of IsratJ on tb(‘ stele ol Merenptah, discovered 
by Petrie in 1896 (“ Israel (\’siraer| is de.solated ; its s(*e(l \or 
fruitj is not is too vague and indefinite in its terms to throw 
any light on the (jucstion of the Exodus. 'Phe context speaks 
of places in or near Clanaan ; and it is possible that the reftTenre 
is to Israelite clans who cither had not gone down into Egypt at 
all, or had already found their way back to Palestine. Sec 
Hogarth's Authority and Archaeology, pj), 62-65, 

2. From the Elxodus to the Foundation of the Temple (in the 
fourth year of Solomon i i Kings vi. 1).-- In the chronological note, 
I Kings \i. I, this period is stated to have consisted of 480 
(LXX. 440) years. Is this figure correct } If the years of the 
several periods of oppression and independence mentioned 
in the Book of Judges (Judges iii. 8, 11, 14, 30, iv. 3, v. 31, 
vi. 1, viii. 28, ix. 22, x. 2, 3, 8, xii. 7, y, ij, 14, xiii. 1, 
XV. 20, xvi. 31) be added up, they will be found to amount to 
410 years ; to the.se mu.st be added further, in order to gain the 
entire period from tlie Exodus to the foundation of the 'Pemple, 
the 40 years in the wilderness, .v years under Joshua and the 
ciders (judges ii. 7), the 40 (LXX. 20) years’ judgesliip of Eli 
(i Sam. iv. 18), the 20 or more years of Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 2, 
15), the y years of Saul (the two years of i Sam. xiii. 1 fR.V.) 
seem too few), the 40 years of David (i Kings ii. ti), anrl the 
first four years of Solomon, i.e. 144 i-x i y years, in all 554 years. 
+ two unknown periods denoted by x and y— in any case con- 
siderably more than the 480 years of i King.s vi. 1. This period 
might no doubt be reduced to 480 years by the supposition, in 
itself not imjirobable, that some of the* judges were loral and 
contemporaneous ; the suggestion has also been made that, 
as is usual in Oriental chronologies, the years of foreign domina- 
tion w'erc not counted, the beginning of each judge’s rule lieing 
reckoned, not from the victory which brought him into pow'cr, Init 
from the death of his predecessor ; we should in tliis c.ase 
obtain for the period from the l^xodus to the foundation of the 
Temple 440 4* x + y years,* w'hich if 30 years be assigned con- 

’ I’etne, l/ist. of Egypt, i. (cd, 5, p. 251 ; iii. p. 2. 

- See Merenptali’s account ol lh«' defeat of tfic.sc in\aders in 
Maspero, op. ctt. pp. 432*437; or in Breasted'.s Ancient RetotdA of 
Egypt (Chicago, in. 240-252. 


jecturally to Joshua and the ciders, and lo years to Saul, would 
amount exactly to 480 years. The terms used, how'ever (“ and 
the land had rest forty years/’ iii. n, similarly, iii. 30, v. 31, 

viii. 28), seem hardly to admit of the latter supfiosition ; and 
even if they did, it would still be scAreely possible to maintain 
the correctness of the 480 years : it is difficult to harmonize with 
what, as wc have seen, appears to be the most probable date of 
the Exodus ; it is, moreover, open itself to the suspicion of having 
been formed artificially, upon the assumption that the period 
in question consisted of twelve generation.^ ^ of 40 years each. 
In the years assigned to the diffen;nt judges, also, the frequency 
of the number 40 (which certainly appears to have been regarded 
by the Hebrews as a round number) is suspii ioiis. On the whole 
no certain chronology of this period is at present attainable.'* 

3. From the Fourth Year of Solomon to the Captivity of Judah, 
— During this period the dates are both more abundant , and also, 
approximately, far more n(‘arly correct, than in any ol the earlier 
periods ; nevertheless in details there is still much uncertainty 
and difficulty. 'J’he books of Kings an* a compilation made 
at about the beginning of the Exile, and one object of llu 
compiler was to give a consecutive and complete chronology 
of the ficriod embraced in his work. With this purpose in view, 
he not only notes carefully the length of the reign of each king 
in both kingdoms, but al.so (as long as the northern kingdom 
existed) brings the history of the two kingdoms into relation 
with one another by equating the commencement of each reign 
in either kingdom with the year of the reign of the contemporary 
king in the other kingdom. 

'I’he fiillowini]: are (‘\an)j>les of tlie stamlui^ fonnulac usi'tl bv the 
c<mi|»il(T i<»r tile purpose “ In the twentieth vear ol |<‘i<»l«)ain 
kmjjj <>( Israel be^an Asa to reii'ii ovt'r Jiut.ih, Anil foitv anil one 
Ve,irs leii^neil he in Jerusali'ni ” (1 Kin/^s xv. u. lob “ In tlie thinl 
yeai oj 'Vsa kin/; of Judah b('/*an Ikiaslia the son r>i Mufali to rcif.;n 
ovei all Isiael m 'I'lr/ali (ami reigned) tweiitv and tour yeais '* 
[thid, vei. 33). 

In the.se chronological notiiTs the lengths of the reigns were 
derived, there is every reason lo snf)p()se, either from tradition or 
from the stale annals the “ book of the chronicles of Israel ” 
(or “ Judah so constantly referred to by the compilcT as liis 
authority (c.g. 1 Kings xv. 23, 31, xvi. 5); but the “ syn- 
chronisms /.c. the (‘orresponding dates in the contemporary 
reiens in the other kingdom wa-re (leriv(‘(l, it is practically 
certain, by computation fnim the lengths of the sucirssive 
reigns. Now ’;i some ca.ses, perhaps, in the lengths of the n'igns 
thems<*lves, in other cases in the (ompututions liased ujmn them, 
errors have crept in, which have vitiated more or less the entire 
chronology of the period. 'I’he existence of these errors can be 
(lemtmstratcd in two w^ays : (i) The chronology of the two 
kingdoms is not consistent with it.self ; (2) the dates of various 
events in the history, which are mentioned also in llie A.ssyriaii 
inscriptions, are in serious disagreement witli the dales as fixed 
by the contemporary’' Assyrian chronology. 

(i) That th(‘ chronology of the two kingdoms is inconsistent 
with Itself is readily showm. After the division of the kingdom 
the first year of Ji.roboam in Israel f oincides, of ('ourse, with the 
first year of Reholjoam in Judah ; and alter the death of Jehoram 
ol Israel and Ahaziah of Judah in battle willi Jehu (2 Kings 

ix. 24, 27), the first year of Jehu in Israel coincides similarly with 
the first year of 2\thaliah in Judah : there are thus in the history 
of the two kingdoms two fixed and certain synchronisms. Now, 

Namely, 40 years in the wilderiu-.ss; Joshua aud the eldeis 
(Judges 11, 7), X years; Othiiiel (in. ii), 4‘> years; Ehud (iii. yn. 
80 years; ilarak (v. 31), 40 years; (Jirlfoii (ein. 28), 40 ye,'f(s; 
Jephtiiah and live ininur juilges (x. 2. 3, xn. 7 o, Ji, 14), 7O ye^ns , 
Sain.son (xvi. 31), 20 >ears; Eli (i Sam. iv. 18), 40 years; Samuel 
(vii. 2), 20 years; S.iu), v ye.irs ; Iiaviil, 40 years; and Solomons 
first tour years in all 440 » 2 t v years. 

*• Namely, Moses (lu the wilileriiess), Joshua, Oihiuel. Ehud. 
Peborah, Gideon. Jephtliuh, Samson, Eli, Samui’l, Saul and David. 

The “ 3c>o years” ot Judges xi. 2b agrees ver> marly with the 
sum <4 tlie years (namely, 310) given in the preoeding chapters lor 
tlu; successive pen<.»ds of opjiression and independence. The verw* 
occurs in a long lu.sertion (xi. 12-28) in the original narrative ; and 
the figure was mo.st probably arrived at fiy computation upon the 
bases oX the present curonokigy ol the book. 
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Chronological Table. 

The dates printed in heavy type are certain, at least within, a unit 


Chronology ■ Probable Real 
of Ussher. f Dates. 


Biblical Events. 


4004 ; Indeterminable. 1 Creation of Man 

[4157'] i but much before | 

7000 B.c. 1 


2348 

[2JSOI ■‘] 


1006-1821 I c. 2100 (if, as is 
[2211-2036 "J probable, the 
I I Amraphcl of 

! I (ten. xiv. 1 is 

I Khammurabi) 


The Deluge 


Abraham 


J491 ! 

f. 1230 i 

The Exodii.s 

KXHl io«i8 

t. loj*) 1010” 

Saul (2) 

1 105S 1017 

c. 1010- <170 i 

David (40) 

1 1017 «77 1 

1 c. 1 

Solomon (40) 

1 1 

j Judah. 

I si arl. j 

”77 

933. Rehobuam (17) 

9^L Jeroboam I. 

059 

1 916. Abijah (3) 

(22) 

o 5 (> 

1 013. A.sa (41) 


U50 


912. Nadab (2) j 

954 


91 1. Baasha (24) 


Babylonia. 


Events in Contemporary History. 
Assyria. 


^ 7-6000.® Temple of Bel 
i at Nippur founded 

i 

f. 4000.* Lugal-zaggLsi, 
king of Uruk (Erech, 
Gen. X. ro) 

38oo.^Sargon of Agadf', 
who carries his arms 
as far as the Mediter- 
ranean Sea 

c, 2800.® Ur-bau and 
Dungi, kings of Uru 
(Ur, Gen. xi. 28, 31) 


c. B.c. 2130-2088.’ 
Khammurabi unifies 
Babylonia and con- 
structs in it many 
great works (.see art. 
Babylonia) 


c. 1400. Burnaburiash. 
Tel el-Amarna cor- 
respondence 


f. 2300. Ushpia, priest 
of A.shiir, Duildcr of 
temple in the city of 
Ashur 

c. 2225. Till - shiima, 
first king of Assyria 
at ]>resent ( 1 909) 
known ® 


r. 1300. Shalmanc.ser I. 
(builder of Calah, 
Gen. X. it) 


Egypt.® 


4777. Mencs, the first 
king of the Fir.st 
Egyptian Dynasty 

3998-3721. Fourth Dyn- 
asty 

3969-3908 Cheops. The 
Great I'yramid built 


2098-1 587. Rule of the 
llyksos 


1 587-1328. Eighteenth | 
Dynastv 

1 503-1449. Thothmes 
(Tethmosis) III. (leads | 
victorious (expeditions | 
into Asia) | 

1414 -1383. .\men-h(Mep 
(Amenophis) III. I 
1383- 1305. Anien-liotep i 

1328-1202. Nineteenth 
Dynasty 

1300-1234. RiuiLses II. 
12^4 1 2 Id. Merenptali 

ii. 


95 J 74 t) (al. 945 - 745 )- ; 
T wentv- •ici ond Dynasty ; 

95-2-930” (Breasted,' 
945-924). Sheshonq I 
(Shishak). Shishak in- j 
vades Judah in the ( 
fifth year of Rehoboain ' 
(i Ki. xiv. 25 f.) 


^ The rt'al Biblical date, U.s.->li('r in (icii. xi. 26 interpolating 60 years, Ix'cause it is .said in Acts vii. 4 that Abraham left Haran after 
liis father Ter.ih's death (Gen. xi. 32), and also (as (•x]>Uiined above) interpreting WTongly Ex. xii. 40. 

® Hilpreeht's dates {The Bah. Expeditum of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. i. pt. i. 1893, pp. ii, 12 ; pt. ii. 1896. pp. 23, 24. 43. 44). 

IVtrie’s dates. Hist, of Egypt, vol. i. (etl. 5, 1903), pp. 20, 30, 233. 251, 252; vol. iii. (1905), pp. 2, 235, 281-7, 2(Xv36(). Oilier 
authorities, however, assign con.sidenib1y lower dates for the dynasties prior to the iRth. Thus Breasted {Hist, of Egypt. 1906. pp. 22 ff.. 
221, 597) agrees with Ed Meyer in giving, for reasons which cannot be here explained, for the Ix'ginning of the 1st dynasty c. u.r. 34 (xl 
for th(’ 4tli dynasty r. n.c. 2900-2750, and for the rule of the llyksos r. b c. 1680-1580; and in his Researches in Sinai, 1906, p 175. 
I’t'trie profXTses for Menes n.c. 5510, and for the 4th dynasty u c. 4731 '4454* Sec Egypt (Chronology). 

^ So Sayce. Rogers {Hist, of Bah. and Ass.. 1000. i. 318 f.)*and others. The date rests upon a statement of Nabu-na'id’s, that Sargon's 
son, Nfaraiii SJn, reigned 3200 years befon* hiniselt. Tx'hmann holds that there arc rea.sons for believing that the engraver, by error, put 
a stroke too many, and that 2200 sliould be read instead of 3200. ® The real Biblical date. 

* Rogers, i. 373-375. ^lany monuments and inscriptions of other kings in Babylonia, betw'een 4000 and 2000 b.c., ar<^ also known. 

’ The* lists of the’ Babylonian and Assyrian kings aie not continuous ; and bi'fore 1907. from the data then available (sec the di.scussion 
in Rogers, op. dt. i. 312-348). Khammurabi, the sixth king of the first Babylonian dynasty; was commonly referred to such dates as 
2376- 2333 B.c. (Sayce) or 2285-2242 b.c. (Johns). But inscriptions recently discoverctJ, by showing that the second dynasty was jiartly 
c()ntemporaneous with the first and the third, have proved that these dates are too high: see L. W. King, Chronicles Concerning Early 
Bab. Kings (1907), i. 03-* 10 I And the article Babylonia. Chronology. The date b.c. 2130-2088 is that adopted by Thureau-Dangm, after a 
discussion of the suliject, in the Journal des Savants, n^oS, p. 199; and by IJngnad in the Orient. Litt.-zeitung, 190S, p. 13, and in 
Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum A T. (1909), p. 103. " Kmg, op. cit. i. 116, ii. 14 

• The dates of the kings are, in most cases, those given by Kautzsch in the table in his Outline of the Hist, of the Literature of the 
O.T. (tr. by Taylor, 1898), pp. 167 ft. ; see also .\. R. S. Kennedy, ** Samuel ’* in the Century Bible (1905), p. 31. The dates given by 
other recent authorities seldom differ In* more tlian three or four years. 

The figures after a king's name indicate the numlier of years assigned to his reign in the O.T. For Saul, .see t Sam. xiii. 1, R.V. 

” The dale ol Sheshomi depends on that fix(*d for Reholioani. Petrie places the accession of Reholxiam in 937 B.c. 
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Chronology ; Probable Real 
of Ussher. 1 Dates. 


930 

Q29 

929 

<jl8 

914 

8<>8 

89 <> 

892 

885 

884 

S78 

85O 

841 

«39 

«23 

810 


773 

772 

772 

75« 

761 

759 

742 

730 


726 


Biblical Events. 


Jiuiah. 


873. J ohoshaphat(2 5) 


849. jehoram (8) 
842. Ahaziah (i) 
842. Athaluih (0) 

8j6. Jehoash {40) 


707. Amaziah (2cj) 


779. Uzziah (52) 

/. 750. Jotham (irt), 
as regont (2 Ki. 

5) 


I 

! 

740. Jotham, sole 
I niicr 


736.* Almz (10) 


Israel. 

888. Elah (2) 

887. Zimri (7 days) 
887. Omri (12) 

876. Ahab (22) 

854. Ahaziah (2) 
853. Jehonim (12) 


842, Jehu (28) 


814, Jchwihaz (17) 
798. Jehoash (16) 


78 L Jeroboam II 

(40 


743. Zeehariah (b 
ino.) 

743. Shalhim (1 mo.) 
74H- Monalieiii (10) 


Events in Contrmporary History. 
Babyloniti. Assyria. 


886 860 . AsMuir-iiazn 
abal 

860 826 . ShalmniK ser 
II. 

804 . at 

the battle ol KarUar 


728.* Ilczckiah (29) 


738. l*ekahiah (2) 
737. iVkah {20) 


733 (or 732 ). Iloshca 
(‘0 


747 - 733 . Nabonassar 


722 . Fall of Samari.i ' 
and encl of the 
northern king * 
tloin 


729 - 724 . Tiglaih - pile 
ser, under the nanu* 
of Pulu (ci. 2 Ki. x\ . 
ly), king of BabyUm 


! 721 710 . 'I he ( hahlaean 
prince, MenKlacli bal- 
adan, king of Babylon 
(ct. 2 Kings x.\. 12 
Is. xxxix. 1) 


842 . Ji'lin pays tribute 
to Shalmaneser 11 . 


■ R 26 812 . Shamshi-.\dad 
(Ilad.ul) 

1 . 12 783 . Adad-Niran 
IV. 


745 - 727 . l iglath pile 
ser IV. 


738 . Menahetn jxiys 
tribuU* tt> Tiglatii- 
])ileser IV. (ti. 2 Ki. 

XV. i<>) 

733 (or 732 ). Assassiiia 
tion of Pt’kah, and 
succession ol Hitslmt, 
nu'iilioiusl by I ig 
lath-pileser 111. 

732 . t'a]>ture ol Dam 
ascMis by 'Piglath 
piJeser IV. (2 Ki. xvi. 
9; ci. hs. viii. 4, 
xvii. I) 

727 722 . Slialmanes(‘i 
IV. 

723 706 . Sargon 

732 . ('aptiire ol Sain 
ana in Sargon 's ac- 
cession -year 




698. Manasseh (35) 


711 . Si<-ge and ca])tiire 
of Ashdod (cf. Is XX. 
j) 

706 681 . Sennacheril) 

701 . Camjiaign against 
1‘hoenicia, J’hilistui 
and Jnclah (2 King-. 

lii I i-xix. 


681 - 668. Esarhiiddon 


Egypt. 


I 


7>.*> 

7 wvutv-fifth ( F- 1 h i o- 
|iian) Dynasty 
71 r,.-’ S.ibako (Sl’.abaka) 


707.“ Shal'.ilaka 


Oyj.- 

kah, 


Taharqa (lirh.i- 
Is. xxw n. 0} 


\ )/. 


.Old 


' il llusc (lafrs arr correct tlii-re intist be some error m the a^es to Ahiiz ami Hezi kiali t.l lin n aeu-sMon 

respectnely, for it would olliei wise follow from them that Ahaz, dytny at the aue of io . 8 ] - 8 , It It a son ayi d ^ 5 - 


- . ... ag«* ol ' 20 t o j 

inum.sistenl dales in 2 Kings xvni 10. i l the one m v< r. 10 

luiiiseii, .iiid SI. td.-) suppose 
assign a( t » »i'dingly Me/ekiah s 

This removes; or at h*ast mitigates, the diiiicullV r. ferred t Iccaves imne loom ior tin- nigns of jolluim and 

Ahaz . but it rcqmres. of course, a a.rresponding rediu turn m the reigns ol the kings succeeding Aliaz. 

IhvasPd.'s dales 'or thee Ihiee king. Uiist. of li^ypt, loob, p. boj) aie: Shabaka 712-700; Shabataka 700-088. 1 ah.inia 988 


728 tor Ht'zekiali’s accession rests upon the assuniptitui that of the two inum.sistenl j*' 

(which places the tall of Samaria in Hezekiah’s 9 th year) 1- correct ; but some scholars (as Wellliauseti. Kamph 
that the dale in ver. 10 (which places Sennacherib's invasion m Hez» kiah s 14th y. ar) is coriecl. and assi 

iiici.1 III ^ ' * ,1 _ , . .1.14.^. .14.. I -Ti/l inrio* lOOf-n lor 


accession to 7 1 5. 
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643 

641 

620 


624 


I 6ro 

I 

i 

1 610 


i 

I 


1 


.*><>0 


500 


I 


5SH 


5 ()Z 


53 ^» 


515 


457 

445 


Biblical Events. 


Babylonia. 


j 


Events in Contemporary History, 
' Assyriii. i 


zzzrn 

Egypt. j 


fi 4 i- Amon (2) j 

^> 39 * Josmh (31) _ 

62^i. Call of the f^^ophet Je^emtah in Josiali’s j 

i3lh year (Jor. i. a, XKV. 0 Chaldaean Dynaaty 

I 625 . Xabopolassar 

fi2i. Di&divcrv of the Hook of the Lato ] 

(l)iMiteronomv) in Josiah’s i8th year (2' 

Kintjs 3'tl.) I 

608 . Jelioahaz (3 1110.) 


606 . jelunaldin (11; 


I 697 . b hoiaclun (3 nio.) clfportatmu 

! <)1 (including Jehoiachin) to 

I ilal)ylnnia, in tlie Slli y(*arot Ncluichatl 
j iu*/z<ir ( 2 K mgs xxiv . i 2*10) 

; 697 . Zedridah (11) 


606 . Defeat of Egyp- 
thins by Nebiichad- 
rezzar (as his latherS 
general) at Carcheni 
isli ( Jer. xlvi. 2) 

604 . NebueJiadrezzar 


( 


686. Destruction of Jeru««dt*m liy tlie Chal 
daeaiis ill the lotb year <it Nebucliud* , 
nezzar (2 Kmgsxxv.8). .SVeemf deporta , 
luni o| cji])tives to Habyloiiia (2 Kings 1 
XXV. 4-21) ' I 


668 . Nebuchadrezzar in- j 
\ades Egvpi (cl. Jn I 
xliu 8-13) i 


! 561 . Jehoiachin released tmm imsou hv 661 . .Amel - Tiiarduh j 
Evil-nierodacli in the 37111 year of lu^. tRvil-iiieio<iav h. 2 Ki i 
captivity (2 Kmg^ \xv. 27-30) 1 xxv. 27) 

I 669 . NeigaJ - sliariizin 
I (Kcrigbssiir) 

! 656 . (<} Tnoiith.s) Lrib.isln 
marduk (LalMUiso 
archod) 

666. .\al)u-na’id (Nabon ' 
iiedus, Nalnmubis) 

639. Cai>tiirec)l Dabyloji 
by Cyrus 

fiuhih a province vi the Persian Rnipiir Per’iian Kin^is 

638 . Edict of t'yriis, ()erinitting the Jews to 638 . Cyrus 
retimi to Palestine, Many return iimlei 
the leadiTship ot Zerubliabei (Ezra i.-ii.) 

• 629 . Cambyses 


* [ 622 . (7 mo.'l Gaumai.i 

( f *seiido-Snierdis) 

622 . Darius llystaspis 

616 . Completion of tlie second Temple in 
' the (>l li year ol Darius (Ezra vi. 1 5) 

I . ^ 90 , Battle of Marathon 

I 486 . Xerxes 
* 480 . Battles of Thermo^ 
i p vlae and Salani i s 

1 486 . Artnxerxes 

468 . Ketiim of exiles with Ezra, in the 7th 
year oi Artaxerxes (Ezra vn. 7I 
I 448 . Neheiniah's first visit to fenisalem 
' (N»*h. i. 1 , li. i) 


670 . Ksiirliaddon con- j 

quersEg5T>t j 664-525. Twenty-sixth 

666 - 626 . Asshur-banipal i Dynasty 
(.Assnr-bani-pal) * 064. Psa letichus 1. 

! 

663. Asshur-banipal in- ■ 

vadcs Egypt. and | 

sacks TUcljes (Nah. j 

iii.8-10) 


610 . Necho 

608 . Battle of Megiddo, 
and death of Josiah 
(2 Kings xxiii. 20) 


607 . Destruction of Nine- 
veh l)y the Modes, 
and end of the empire 
ot Assyria 


694 . Psammetichiis IT. 
(I’sammis) 

589 . Ajiries (Hoplira, 
J er. xliv. 30) 


670 . Ania.sis TI. (jointly 
witJi Apries) 

5O4. .Amasis alone 


I 


I 

I 

I 


! 626 . Dsammetichus Til. 
i 626 . CoiUMicst ot Egypt . 
by Cainbyses | 


1 

i 

I 


I 

I 

i 

I 


I 
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Biblical Events. 


434 


M8. Nehemiah's second visit to Jerusalem 
(Nch. xiii. 6) 


t'- 350 * Many Jews carried away captive to 
Hyrcania and Babylonia, probably on 
account of a revolt against the Persians 



Events in Contemporary History. 


Babylonia, ' Assyria. 



438. Barius IT. (Nothns) j 
404. Artaxerxes 11. 
(Mnemon) 

800. Artaxerxes III. 
(Ochus) 


888. Ames 

336. Darius HI. (Codo- 
mannus) 

383. Persian Empire 
overtliniwn by .Alex- 
ander tlie Great I 


EjfVl’t- 


Palestine now becomes a province, first of the empite of Alexander, 
and afterwards of that of tnie or other of Alexander's suciessors. 

332. The Jews submit to Alexander the Gieat. 

323. Death 0 / Alexander in Babylon. 

822. Alexander's general, Ptolemy T.agi. becomes Satra]) of Egypt. 
320. Ptolemy Lagi gams po.sses.sKm of i*alestine. which, with short 
interruptions, continues in the hands of the Ptolemies till 
198 . 

312 . Beginning of the era of the Seleiicidae (recUoiicd from the tinu* 
when Selencus Nicator, Alexander’s former heavy cavalry 
officer, finally establrshed hiinscll in the satra])V of Baby- 
loiua. He founded AiiIkh:!! as lus capital. 300 n.c.). 

306. Ptolemy Lugi assumes tlie title of king. 

198. Antiochus the Great, king ot Syn<i {22 \ 187 ). defeats Ptolemy 
E])iphanes at T’atiias (Banivas, near the sources of the 
Jordan), and obtains possession oJ Pidestino. 

176-164. Antiochus Epiphane.s, king ot Syiia (Dan. xi. 21 -.^ 5 ), 

168. .Antiocliiis's attempt t(» suppiess the religion ot tlie Jews (i 
M.icc. I. 41 ^13 ; t-t. D.m. Nii. S, 21 , 24 26 , viii. 9 - 14 , ^i>- 
10 - 12 ). Piililic worshi]) stisjiended in tlie Temple for thiee 
years. 

167. Rise ol the .Maccabees (1 Alacc. li.). 

166-166. Victories ol Jutlas Alaccabaeus over the generals oi ^nli 
o( liiis (r Mai l . ui. i\’.). 

166. Re dedication of tiu; Temph' on 25 II 1 Chislou (December), i 
Alacc. IV. 52 - 01 , 

160. l>eiitli <»l Judas Maccabaeiis (1 Alacc. i\. 1 - 22 ). 

160-142. joiiatliaii, yoiingei brother oJ judas, leader ot the loyal 
Jews fi Al(i<‘c. is. 2 H-xii. 55 ). 

142 -136. Simon, elder lirotluT ol Judas (i ATacc. xiii x\i ). 

136-106. Jolm ilyreanus, son ol .Simon. 

106-104. Aiistobulus J. (son ot I Jyicaniis), king. 

104- 78. Alexander Jaimaeiis (broiln-r ol Anslolmlus), king, 

78 69. S.ihuue ( Mcxandr.i), widow <4 Alexander J.imiaeus. 

69. Aristobiilus 11, (son Alexandra). 

66 . Capture of Jerusahmi by I’onipcy. Palesiiin* iK^comes a part 
ol the Roman jirovime of Syria. 

if the regnal years of the kings of Israel from jerohoam to Jehoram 
be added togellier, tliey will Ik* found to amount to 98, wiiile if 
tho.se of the king.s of Judah fur the same period (viz. fnim 
Reholioam to Ahaziah) be added togi-ther, they amount only 
to 95. This discrepaney, if it stood alone, would not, Imwever, 
be serious. Tint when we proceed to add up .similarly the 
regnalyeurs in tlie two kingdoms from the division after Solomon \s 
death to the fall of Samaria in the sixth year ol llezekiah (2 Kings 
xviii. 10), we find in the southern kingdom 2bo yi*ars, and in 
the northern kingdom only 241 years 7 months. 'I’his is a for- 
midable discrepancy. Ussher, in order to remove it, lias re- 
course to the doubtful expedient of artificially lengthening the 
northern series of years, by as.-,uniing (without any authority in 
the text) an “interregnum of ii years" after tlu death of 
jeruliuam 11., and an “anarchy for .some years” lielween 
Pekah and Hoshea (see the margin of A.V. at 2 Kings xiv. 29 ; 
XV. 8, 29). 

(2) As we now know, the methods of chronologu al computa- 
tion adopted by the Assyrians were particiihirly exai t. Every 
year a special olTicer was appointe(l, who held oflicc for that 
year, and gave liis name to the year ; and “ canons," or lists, 
of these ofticers lid\'c been discovered, extending from 893 to 


666 B.c.^ I'he accuracy of titese canons can in many cases be 
checked by the full annals which we now possess of the reigns 
of many of the kings — as of Asshur-nazir-abal or Assur-nasir-pal 
(K85-860 n.c.), Shalmaneser li. (860-825), Tiglath-pilcser IV. 
(745- 727), Sargon (722- 705), Sennacherib (704-781), Esarhaddon 
(681-66S), and As.shurbanipal or Assur-bani-pal (668 626). 
'Thus from 893 b.c. the /Xssyrian clironology is certain and precise. 
Reducing now both the Assyrian and Biblical dates to a common 
standard,- and adoiiting for the latter the computations of Ikssher, 
wc obtain the following singular .series of tli.screpancies 


Reign of .Miab .... 
Ahali mentioned at the battle ol 
Karkar .... 

Reign ol Jehu .... 
Jehu ptivw tributf' to Shal- 
maneser II. 

Reign ol Menahi'm 

Alen.ihem mentioned byTiglnth- 
pileserlV. 

Reigii ot I ekah 

Keigii (ii J loshea 

-\ssa uiiationof Pekah and suc- 
r.essinn < ' Hoshea. mi‘ntioiied 
by '1 iglath-pihjsi r 1 V. 

( apt lire ol Samaiia by Sargoii 
m Me/i‘kiah's six Hi year (2 
Kings xvin. jo) . 

Invasion of |nd.ih by Seimacherib 
in Hczekiali’s lonrteuntli year 
I /bid. ver. 13 ) 


Dates accord - Dates accord- 
ing to Ussher's mg to Assyrian 


C.'liroiu>l(>gy, 

u.c. 

oiS 8()7 

Inscnpiioiu 
ij.t . 

884- 856 


772 7bi 

842 

7 .S‘) 7 ,i‘> 

730 721 

7 .V‘< 


733 (or 7^2) 

721 

722 

7 M 

70 J 


Alanilestly all the Biblical dat<*s earlier than 733- 732 B.r. 
are too higii, and must he considerably rerlueed : the two event.s, 
also, in Hezekiah’s reign— the fall of Samaria and the invasion 
of Seiinarherib- which the compih*r of the liook of Kings treats 
as .separated by tin interval of (Vg/// years, were separated in 
reality by an interval of tweiity-ovv 

* See (leoi^M- Smitli. 'I hr A \svrtan /’ po/nn/ Canon ( 1 H 75 ). j)p, 211 11 , 
576 .; Sehiader, Knhnst h/ iftln In. Hibliothvk (t raiist njitioiis and fians- 
iationsoj Assyrian and ftabyionian insciipt ions), 1 . ( 1 H 89 ), pp. 204 If. 

" It may l>e explained heuv that tlu dat -s <4 the Assvnan and 
Baiiylonuiii kings can be rediin*d to yi ars n.e by im'ans oi the si»- 
('alli-d “ ('anon ol Ptf»lemy,” whicli is a list ot the liabyloiuan and 
Persian kings, with the lengths <»f llu'jr icigns, extending bom 
Naliomissai . 747 ice., to .Me\nnd'*r th»* Great, drawn up in the 
2 nd (.entury a.o. by the celebrateil Egyptian mathematician and 
geogr.ijiher Ptolemy ■ a.s tin* d.it(*.s n.c . of the Pcisian kings air known 
mdepenilently. li<»m (iiei'k sources, the dates n.c. of flu* j>K(<'<Jing 
Babylonian kings (.m, ol (ouise, be at calculated hy mean-, (it 

tlie ('anon. The recently disiox eier) < ontein]jorary niomiments have 
tiillv established the aeniracv of the ('.anon. 

•• (n. m any case, between 73 .^ and 7^2 ; see Rost. J>ie Keitsrhrifh 
/#»/<• 1 ifilaCpil/s/ /'> lU.. 189 ^, pp. XU,, 39 , 81 . with lh( disi.us-.ion, 
|)p. xxxn.-xx.xn xxxv.-xxxvi. 

■* Till*- inti-rval does not depend upon □ m(*re list ol Epnnyrri years; 
wc haxe 111 the annuls ot Sargon and Senmicherib full particulars of 
the events in all the intervening years. 
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Much has been written on the chronology of the kings and 
many endeavours have been made to readjust the Biblical 
figures so as to bring them into consistency with themselves and 
at the same time into conformity with the Assyrian dates. But^ 
though the fact of there being errors in the Biblical figures is 
patent, it is not equally clear at what points the error lies, or how 
the available years ought to he redistributed between the various 
reigns. It is in any case evident that the accession of Jehu and 
Athaliah must be brought down from 884 to 842 n.c. ; and this 
will involve, naturally, a corresponding reduction of the dates of 
the previous kings of both kingdoms, and of course, at the same 
time, of those of Solomon, David and Saul. The difficulty is, 
however, greatest in the 8th centur\’. Here, in Judah, from the 
aree.ssion of Athaliah to the accession of Ahaz, tradition gives 
14,^ ye.irs, whereas, in fact, there were but 106 years (842-736) ; 
and in Israel, from the death of M(?nahem to the fall of Samaria, 
it gives 31 years, whereas from 73S (assuming that Menahem 
(lied in that year) to 722 there are actually only 16 years. The 
years assign(*d b>' tradition to the r(*igns in both kingdoms in the 
middle part of the 8th century b.<\ have thus to be materially 
reduced. But in the following period, from the fall of Samaria in 
722 to the capture of Jerusalem by the Chaldaeans in 586, the 
Biblical dates, so far as we ran judge, are substantially correct. 
(See further the table above.) 

4. From the Destruction of Jerusalem in to the dose of the 
Old Testament History. — Here, though it is true that there arc 
events in the Biblical history which are not fully or unambigu- 
ously dated, there is otherwise no difficulty. The lengths of the 
reigns of Nebuchadrezzar and his successors on the throne of 
Babylon, and also, after the coiuiuest of Babylon, of ( Vrus and 
the following Persian kings, are known from the “ ( anon of 
Ptolemy,” referred to above, the particulars in which, for the 
earlier part of this period, are also confirmc’d by the testimony of 
the monuments. 

See, for lurlher information on the subject, the article ('hkonoi.oc.y, 
and the same In-ading in the Fot vclopaedia liihlua. cols, 773-70*1, with 
the literature referred to on col. 81*; (e.specially the wriling.s of 
Nokickc, Wellhauson, and Kamnhausen there mentioned). 

(S, K. D.) 

(B) New Testament 
I, Canon. 

The New Testament is the collection of the Sacred Books of 
("hristians. It forms in the Bible the distinctive posse,ssion of 
("hristians, just as the Old '1 estament is the collection of Sacred 
Books which (Christians share with Jews. Every term in the 
definition is significant and has a history. There are, first, the 
Books ; then, the ('ollection ; then, the Sacred Volume, complete 
as such in idea, though not as yet complete in its actual con> 
tents ; and, lastly, the Saerc^d Volume in its full dimensions, as 
it has come down to us. 

There is a double development, of quality and of quantity ; of 
quality, as to the estimate formed of the books, their increasing 
recognition as sacred ; and of (juantity, by which the books so 
recognized were gradually brought up to their present number. 
Our duty will be to describe this double process, and we shall do 
so under the four heads : (a) The (Irowth of a specifically 
Christian Literature ; {/i) The Collection of the Books into a 
single volume, made up of ordered groups ; (y) 'I'he investing of 
this volume with the character of a Sacred Book ; and (^) The 
gradual settlement by which the volume assumed its present 
dimensions, ncjther less nor more. 

The model throughout was the Old 'restament. The result 
was attained when there was a definite volume c.alled the New 
1 \‘sianienl l\v the side of the earlier volume ('ailed the Old 
Testament, complete like it, and like it endowed with the 
attributes of a Sacred Book. This is the consummation towards 
which events had been steadily moving — not at first consciously, 
for it was some time before the temlencics at work were con- 
sciously realized— but ending at last in the complete equation <‘f 
Old Testament and New, and in t!ie bracketing together of both 
as the first and second voU mes of a single Bible. This is the 
process that we shall have to describe. And because the process 
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before us is the gradual assimilation of New Testament and Old 
Testament, we shall have to include at each step all that 
bears upon this. For instance, at starting, it will not be 
enough for us simply to tell the story how the Bc^oks of the 
New Testament came to be written, but we shall have to point 
out what there was about them which fitted them to be what 
they afterwards became, w'hat inherent qualities they possessed 
which suggested the estimate ultimately put upon them ; in 
other words, how they came to be not only a collection of 
Christian books, but a collection of Christian sacred books, or 
part of a Bible. 

(a) The Growth of a Christian Literature, i. The Pauline 
Epistles.— Thft Bible of Jesus and His disciples was the Old 
Testament. And both Jesus and His disciples were to all 
appearance content w^ith this. It was probably two full decades 
after the death of Christ before there were any specifically 
Christian writings at all. The first generation of Christians was 
not given to writing. There was not only no obvious reason why 
it should write, but there was a positive reason wiw it should not 
write. This reason lay in the dominant attitude of Christians, 
wdiich was wdiat we call “ eschatological.” The first genera- 
tion of Christians lived in the daily expectation that (.'hrist would 
return from heaven. The truth is, that not only were (Christians 
expecting (as we say) the Second Coming of the Messiah, but 
what they expected was the Coming. The Messiah, as all Jews 
conceived of Him, was a superhuman being ; and His k’irst 
Coming as a man among men did not count as really Messianic. 
The whole first generation of C'hristians looked intently for 11 is 
Coming in power and great gk'ry, which they believed to be near 
at hand. In such a state of mind as this there was no motive for 
seeking permanence by writing. Men who imagined that they 
might at any moment be caught up to meet the Lord in the air 
were not likely to take steps for the instniction of the generations 
that might come aft('r them. 

lienee the first Christian writings were no deliberate product 
of theologians who supposed themselves to be laying the founda- 
tion of a sacred volume. They were not an outcome of the 
dominant tendeticics of the time, but they arose rather in spile of 
them, in the simplest way, just from the practical needs of the 
moment. 

It was thus that St Paul came to write his two epistli^s to the 
Thessalonians, the oldest ('hrislian documents that we possess. 
By this time he was launched on his missionary labours ; he 
had founded a number of churches, and he was going on to found 
others. And these earliest epistles are just the substitute for his 
personal presence, advice w'hich he took occasion to send to his 
converts after he had left them. There are a few indications that 
he had sent similar communications to other churches before, hut 
the.se have not b(‘en preserved. Indeed the wonder is— and it is a 
testimony to the strength of the imjjression which St Paul left 
upon all with whom he came into contact — that these missionary 
letters of his should have begun to be preserved so soon. 

Both Epistles to the Thessalonians have for their object to 
calm somewhat the excited expectations of which we have 
sp(’kcn. 

The first Epistle hits exactly the prominent features in the 
situation, when it reminds the 'I'hessalonians how they had 
“ turned unto (lod from ideals, to serve a living and true God, 
and to wait for his Son from heaven,” who would deliver them 
from the wrath to come (i Thess. i. 9, lo). The turning from 
idols was of ('nurse peculiar to the Gentile communities, but the 
waiting for the .Alessiah from heaven was common to all 
Christians, whatever their origin. In this we may take the 
epistle as typical of the state of the w'holc Church at the time. 
And there is another important passage which shows why, in 
spile of its natural and occasional character, the epistle exhibits 
the germs of that essential quality wliich caused all the books 
of the New Testament to be so highly estimated. The apostle 
s^ain reminds his readers how' they had received his preaching 
” not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God,” which showed its ptw'er by the way in which it took hold 
of those who believed in it(i Thess, ii. 13). The reference is of 
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course primarily to the spoken word, but the written word had 
the same qualities as the spoken. It was the deep impression 
made these which prepared Christians generally to accept 
the apostolic Writings as inspired, and therefore sacred. There 
is no greater mistake than to suppose that the estimate formed 
by the early Church of its Bible was a merely arbitrar}’- verdict 
imp)osed by an external authority ; it was the expression, and 
the natural expression (though following certain prescribed 
lines), of its real sense of the value and fundamcnt^ly diNme 
origin of the writings which it treasured. 

Nearest in character to the Thessalonian Epistles are the 
two to Corinth, which have perhaps an interval of a year and 
a half between them. When i Q^rinthians was written, the 
attitude of the Church was still strongly eschatological (1 (!or. 
i. 7, 8, iii. 13-15, vii. 26, 2C)-3i, xv. 25, 26, 51-54, xvi. 23). The 
thoughts of men were still set upon the near approach of the end, 
the troublous times that would issue in the break-up of the 
existing order and the return of C!hrLst to intnxluce a new era. 
There was no idea of constructing a systematic theology ; 
(Christ was still the Jewish Messiah, and His Coming was con- 
ceived of as the Jews conceived of the coming of the Messiah, 
as a great supernatural event transforming Uic face of things 
and inaugurating the reign of (lod. In view of this approaching 
revolution, both the ("hurch and the world were regarded as 
living from hand to mouth. It was useless to attempt to found 
permanent institutions ; everything was provisional and for 
the moment. And yet, even under these c(mditions, some 
practical arrangements had to be made. The epistle is taken 
up with matters of this kind ; either the apostle is reproving 
disorders and abuses actually existing in the (Church, and 
almost sure to exist in a young community that had just adopted 
a novel method of life and had as yet no settled understanding 
of the principles involved in it ; or else he is replying to definite 
questi<ms put to him by his converts. In all this the epistle is 
still a genuine letter, and not a treatise. It only rises from 
time to time above the level of a letter, through the extiaordinary 
penetration, force, enthusiasm and elevation of feeling that the 
apostle throws into his treatment of more or less ordinary topics, 
lie can never rest until he has carried up the question of the 
moment to some, higher ground of faith or conduct. Jt is in 
this incidental and digressive way that we get the dt'seription 
of the Gosjiel in i. iS ii. 16 ; of the Christian ministry in chs. 
iii., iv, : of the principle of consideration for others in ch. ix. ; of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in chs.x., xi. ; of Christian love 
in ch. xiii. ; of the Kesurrection and its c(;nseqiienccs in ch. xv. 

2 ('orinthians is even more a product of the situation : it is 
even more taken u]) with personal relations. No epistle shetLs 
more light on St Paul’s character as a man-^-so mobile, so tactful, 
so tender and affectionate, and yet so statesmanlike and so 
commanding. If doctrinal utterances occur from time to time, 
they are in every case incidental and unpremeditated. 

The development of doctrine in St Paul’s efiistles is due in part 
to the gradual subsiding of the eschatological temper, but even 
more to the growth of controversy. A crisis had arisen in 
Galatia owing to the invasion of the churches, which St Paul 
had founded there, by reactionary Jews. 'Fhis called forth 
a letter^ from St Paul, who felt him.self compelled to grapple 
at close quarters with teaching which be saw cut at the very 
root of his own. Tie was thus led both to clear up for himself and 
to state for the sake of others his whole conception of soteriology 
— his answer to the question how was man to l)c set right before 
God. That was a large part, and at the moment the most 
crucial part, of the whole problem of religion. 

Two or three years later (c. a.t>. 55-56) St Paul was bent on 
paying a visit to Rome. He was not going there straight, but 
to Jerusalem first. He knew that he could only do this at the 

* Tin* date of this epistle is rather uncertain. Something depends 
upon the vexefi <{ue.stion as to the identity of the Galatian churclies. 
The qiLstlc may be placed conjccturally early in tin- stay at Ephesus 
(f. A.i>. 52- 53). It is to Im^ notfd that the chronological grouping 
of the epistles by minute comparison of style is apt to In* deceptive ; 
resemblances of this kind arc due more to similarity of subject than 
to proximity in date. 


imminent peril of his life. It seemed vcty doubtful Aether he 
would accomplish his desire. And therefore he took the oppor- 
tunity to send to the Romans what is really a summing up, 
not of the whole of Christianity, but of that side of Christianity 
which the preceding controversy had brought into sfiecial relief. 
He stetes his case as part of a larger question still — a question 
Uiat inevitably became pressing at that particular time— as to 
the entire religious relation of Jew and Gentile. 

These years of shock and contlict could not fail to luive marked 
effect upon the shaping of definite Christian doctrine. They 
drew attention away from the future to the present, and to the 
past as leading up ti> the present, lliey compelled a man like 
St Paul to theorize ; thought was driven inward ; it was made 
to search for foundations, to organize itself and knit together 
part with part. And the impulse thus given continued. It 
showed itself strongly in the epistles of tlie next group, especially 
Ephesians and Colossians. ITiesc epistles t<»ok tlreir form at 
once from a natural progre.ssion of thought and from a new' 
phase of controversy, a sort of Gnosticizing theory, or tlieories, 
which jiervcTted Christiiin practice and impaired Hie supremacy 
of Christ by placing other beings or entities by His side. The 
apostle meets tliis by renewed emphasis on the central position 
of t'hri.st ; and he at the same time carries a step farther his 
conception of the unity of the Church, as embracing )x>th Jew 
and Ontile. The predominance of thi.s somewhat rwondite 
teaching gave to these epistles even more the character of 
treatises, which in the case of Ephesians i.s further enhanced 
by the f irt that it is probably a circular letter addressed not to 
a single chundi but to a group ol ehurchc\s. Philemon is of course 
a pure letter, and IMiUippians mainly so ; the Pastorals, as their 
name implies, contain advice and instructions to the aposUels 
lieutenants, 'rimothy and Titus, in the temporary cluirge com- 
mitted to them of (diurches that the apostle could nut visit 
himself. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is an epistolary treatise of uncertain 
date, on the. i^iuline model, and by a disciple of St I’aul or at 
least a writer strongly influenced by him, though influenced 
also in no small degree ])y the Jewish school of Alexandria re- 
presenttxl by Philo. Of the many theories as to the address, the 
most plausible are perhaps those which would apply to a single 
congregation of Hebrew (’hristians in Rome, or to a local church 
or group of I0r.1l churches in Palestine, perhaps like that of 
which the cf^ntre would ])e at Caesarea. It is not j)rol)al)le 
that the epistle was addressed to the mother church at Jerusalem. 

The above sketch of the growth and general chararlrr of the 
Pauline E]nMlles is base<I upem the hypoth<*sis that all thirtiHMi an* 
I'cniiiiie. But some discnniiruLtion should be* made in detail. 
'I he scepticism whii.h chalh'iiges the wlu»le collection may be set 
aside as radically jsTversc and unieasonable. Apart from this, the 
keen criticism nf modern times has fastened especially upon two 
j»roups: ' 2 Thc*ssalonians ; Colossians with Philemon, Eph«*sians and 
the i*astorals. 'I'hc present writer would accept without any riraJ 
hesitation the first ol these classes ; aiul the !a'X.ond lie would also 
hiinst'lf acci-pt, though in n‘gaid to this class he would think it right 
to speak with rather more reserve. This may be said to be the 
position g<*nerallv taken up by tin* Iea<ling English scholars ; it 
ditters slightly in a con.sorvative direcLujii. but n<it widely, from 
that of ilanuick, a little more Iroin that of jidicher, and again u 
httl<‘ more Iroin that ot von Soden. 

2 Thessalfinians is still (piestionefl by sclii>lars ol some lude ; but 
when Jidicher can say tliat no (jnestion coukl lie raised if it were not 
for the existence of i Thes.s.'donian.s (a'>sumed to be genuine), this 
is practically giving up th«’ whole case, because the, objections drawn 
iroin 1 Thessalonians are, at least to the jirest'iit writer, only an 
( xarnple of faulty criticism. Still less is then* ariv valid argument 
against Philemon. 1 1 is a mark of the improv«»d methods now current 
in (icTinany tliat. whereas in 1880 this qustle was rejected b> a 
scholar as able and solwr as Wei/sjick(‘r, juheher now fironounc es 
it “ among the most assur<*<I possessions of the jijiostle " {/auI. 
5lh ed.. p. 1 12). 

Hut there is an arguabh* cas<* of some real weight against Colos' 
sians. Ephesians. Pastorals -least against C'olosstans and ix^rhaps 
most against the IvasioniLs, Colossians j.s .strongly vouclied lor by 
il'a connexion with Philemon. Ami tlie objections Eplu-sians 
arc considerably reduced when it is takc-n as a (ircular letter. Rut 
It should be admitted that, €»«pr*cia 11 y m regard to Kphesiatis anrl 
ivastorfals, there is a perceptible difference, ia) in style, and (/>) in 
chariicteristic subject matter, from the .standard cpistkii. If these 

III. 28 a 
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later epistles arc really the work of St Paul, the difference must l>e 
accounted for {a) by a somewhat unusual range of variation in style 
and thought on his part, and (b) by different environment and 
different purpose. The c^ue.stion is whether these explanations are 
adecpiate. The writer ol this is inclined to think that they are. 
St l^ul was in any case an unusual writer, by no means facile or 
with ready command of expression ; still, he could by an effort express 
what he wanted, and new situations called up new words and new 
minor ideas. He was also a writer in whom the physical wear and 
tear must havii luien enormous. It might well lie believed that the 
change in the so-callcd Epistles of the Imprisonment from the 
earli(;r epistles was due in part to the pliysical effects of prolonged 
coniiiiement. as compared with the free, varied and open lifc» and 
exciting controversies of earlier years. There is also the uncertain 
element tliat may possibly bo due to the use of different amanuenses. 
An argument in favour of the genuinontiss of the epistle.s may l»e 
derived from the fact that each of the doubtful epistles i.s connected 
with others that are nt>t duulilful by subtlt; links both of style and 
thought. If the reasons suggested alxive arc not adequate, then 
wc must set down the questioned epistles to some disciple of St Paul, 
who has carried the ideas and principles of his master a step farther 
or has applied them to a diffenmt set of problems and conditions. 

2. The Gospels and Acts . — The Gospels and Acts arose in a 
way very similar to the Pauline Epistles. Here too there was no 
deliberate intention of writing a scries of books that should be 
at once accepted as .sacred and authoritative. Here too the 
expectation of the near return of C!hrist doubtless delayed for 
a number of years the desire and need for written compositions. 
Mere tbo the first steps were taken as the exigencies of the 
moment dictated. We are again driven to fill up the gaps in 
our knowledge by conjectures ; but some such outline as the 
following has much to commend it. 

When the enterprise of Christian missionaries had gone on for 
some little time, especially in the regions outside Palestine 
where there was little or no previous knowledge of ('hrist and of 
Christian ideals, the wandering prophets and apostles by whom 
the missions were mainly conducted must have soon begun to 
feel the need for .some sort of written manual to supplement 
their own personal leaching. It was one of the characteri.stics 
of the early ('hristian teachers that they rarely stiiyed for any 
length of time in a place ; they moved on, and the little con- 
gregation was left to wait for another visitor, who might be 
some time in c^oming. How was this interval to be filled ^ 
'rhere would be every degree of preparation, or want of prepara- 
tion, for the reception of Christian leaching. Some Jews, 
like those wlio are described in the Gospel as waiting for the 
kingdom of God,’* would be pious men and women carefully 
trained in th? Old Testament, who would be almo.st fit for the 
kingdom even before they had hc^ard of Christ. Other Gentile 
converts wcuild re(]uire instruction in the very rudiments of 
ethical and monotheistic religion. Between these extremes 
there would be many shades and degrees of ignorance and 
knowledge. How could those various cases be met at once 
most simply and most effectually } We remember that the 
('hristian prt*achers were preaching before all things a Person, hut 
a Person who.se interest for these new' converts lay chiefly in the 
fact that lie was about to come and establish a supernatural 
kingdom for which they had to fit themselves. The best way 
therefore of helping them to do this was to provide them with 
an outline of the characteristic teaching of (^hrist, which should 
be at the .same time a clear statement of His moral demands, 
it is probable that the.se requirements suggested the form of 
the first Christian Gospel, which the w'riter believes to be rightly 
identified with the so-callcd Login of St Matthew, now often 
designated by* the symbol Q. It did not aim at being a history, 
an<l htill less a complete history, but it was mainly a collection 
of savings or discourses suited to supply a rule of life. 

It would be somewhat later than this, and not until the 
eschatological outUu^k became weaker, and men began to turn 
their regard to the past rather than to the future, that there 
would gradually arise a more strictly historical interest ITiere 
is reason to think that in the Christian Church this interest did 
not begin to be active much before the decade a.d. 60-70. 
Its first conspicuous product was our present Gospel of St Mark, 
which was probably composed at Rome within the years 64-70. 
We say advisedly “ our present Gospel of St Mark,” l^ecause 
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there does not seem to us to be any sufficient reason for pre- 
supposing an U f -Marcus, or older form of this Gospel. 

I'hese two works, the Logia (or, as some prefer to call it, the 
Non-Marcan document common to Matthew atid Luke) and 
the Mark-Gospel, were the prime factors in all the subsequent 
composition of Gospels. Our Matthew and our Luke are just 
combinations, differently constructed, of these two documents, 
with a certain amount of additional matter which the editors 
had collected for themselves. And it is probable that other 
Gospels of which only fragments have come down to us, like the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Gospel of Peter, have 
been built up out of the same materials. 

St Luke was the first to write, as we may see from his preface, 
definitely in the spirit of a historian. He addresses his work 
to Theophilus, apparently an official person, who had already 
been taught the main outlines of Christianity. He had planned 
his work on a large scale ; and in Acts we have its second 
volume. It is an event of no small importance for criticism 
that so eminent a scholar as Prof. Harnack should have come 
round to the view, almost universally prevalent in England, 
that St Luke him.self was the final editor and author of both 
the Third Gospel and the Acts. It is a very secondary question 
what is their exact date. 

The reasons which converge upon the conclusion just ex- 
pressed as to the origin and nature of the fundamental documents 
worked up in our present Synoptic Gospels are as follows : — 
(i.) The literary analysis of the Synoptic Gospels brings out a 
number of sections common to Matthew and Luke which probably 
at one time existed as an independent document, (ii.) This 
document consisted, in the main though not entirely, of a 
collection of Sayings of the Lord, which set in strong relief 
at once His character and the moral and religious ideal that lie 
de.sired to commend, (iii.) W e have an express statement, which 
must have been originally made before the end of the first 
century, that the apostle Matthew compo.sed in Hebrew a work 
de.scribcd as Logia. This word need not mean, but may quite 
well and pointedly mean, a collection specially of Sayings, 
and would still more aptly denote a lollection of divine or 
authoritative sayings (Aoy/a prop. ” oracles ’’). (iv.) W’e know 
further that the conditions of early ('hristian missionary teaching 
were such as have been described. We learn this especially 
from the Didache ; and the first part of that work, the 
so-called “Two -Ways,” is commonly thought to have been 
in the first instance a Jewfish manual put into the hands of 
proselytes. On our hypothesis the Logia would have been a 
sort of ('hristian manual used with a similar object, (v.) Wc 
are confirmed in this opinion by the fact that the epistles of 
St Paul furnish many indic*ations that Christians in general, 
including those who had not been much in contact with the 
original 'J'welvc, were well acquainted with the leading features 
in the I'haracter of Christ and in the Christian ideal, although 
there is little corresponding evidence for their knowledge of 
details in the life of ('hrist. 

There is a similar statement to the one mentioned above, 
that like it must have been originally made before the end 
of the first century, as to a Go.spel composed by St Mark on the 
liasis mainly of the preaching of St Peter, though this need not 
exclude {>ersonal experience (as, e.g., perhaps in Mark xiv. 51-52) 
or information derived from other sources. Only raw materials 
came from St Peter, and those probably not checked or revised 
by him ; the arrangement is due to Mark himself, and is more 
.successful than might have been expected in the circumstances — 
indeed so successful as to suggest advice from .some good quarter. 
According to Ircnaciis {c. a.d. 185), who is more precise than 
Clement of Alexandria, the (Jospel was not published until 
after the death of Peter, which would place its composition 
between the limits a.d. 65 and 70. The phenomena which arc 
sometimes supposed to require the hypothesis of an Ih -Marcus 
are more simply and satisfactorily explained as incidents in the 
transmission of the Marcan text. 

Tlie matter peculiar to Matthew and Luke raLses a number 
of interesting questions which are still too much sub judire to 
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be answered decidedly or dogmatically^ though approximate 
and provisional answers may before long be forthcoming. All 
parts of the problem have been greatly forwarded by the recent 
publication of important works by Wellhausen and Harnack 
(see below). The date of the completed Luke depends (a) on 
whether or not we believe Luke himself or a later disciple to l>e 
the author, and (b) whether or not we believe that the author 
of Acts had seen Josephus* Antiquities, published in A.i>. or 
94. Professor Burkitt takes an original line in maintaining that 
Luke was the author of both works, and yet that he had seen 
Aniiq. The present writer is inclined to think the latter hypo- 
thesis not proven. The date of Matthew cannot be fixed more 
nearly than 70-100. 

3. The Catholic Epistles , — The Catholic Epistles were so 
called in the first instance from their wider and more indefinite 
address ; they were intended for Christians generally, or over 
some wide area, rather than for a particular church or individual. 
2 and 3 Johii are exceptions, but probably came in under 
the wing of the larger epistle, which is strictly “ catholic.'* As 
applied to a class of epistles, the title dates from Eusebius, early 
in the 4th century ; the epithet is given to single epistles by 
Origen, and is found as far back as the end of the 2nd century. 
In later Latin usage “ catholic ’* came to mean much the same as 
“ canonical,” another name that was also given. 

This group of epistles practically continues and supplements 
the work of the epistles of St Paul, i Peter, if genuine, must date 
from the end of the apostle’s career (for the early composition 
claimed for it by B. Weiss is a paradox that may be disregarded). 
It was written to instruct and encounige the Christians of Asia 
Minor at a time of persecution, which on the hypothesis of 
genuineness, would I)e the Neronian, i.e. a secondarv’ outbreak 
|>erhaps loosely connected with the onslaught in Rome. The 
Epistle of James (also, if genuine) must be placed late in the life- 
time of the brother of the Lord. In that case it was probably not 
WTitten with any direct polemic against writings of St Paul, but 
against hearsay versions of his teaching that had reached 
Jerusalem, (ontroversy of this kind is not always conducted 
with complete understanding of that which is being ojjposcd. 
The Epistle of Jude cannot be either dated or localizAul witli any 
certainty. It seems on the whole most probable that 2 Peter is 
not a genuine work, but that it came from the same factory «)f 
pseudonymous Petrine writings as the Apocaly])sc which l>cars 
the same name, though the one has, and the other has not. 
obtained a place w'ithin the Lanon. 'I'his epistle was questioned 
from the first, and only gained its place with much hesitation, 
and rather through slackness of opposition than any conclusive- 
ness of proof. The three Johanninc epistles may be more 
conveniently treated under the next head. 

Even in the case of the tw'o more important epistles, i Peter 
and James, we have to add the qualification “if genuine,” but 
rather perhaps because of the persistence with w'hi('h they are 
challenged than because of inherent defect of attestation. 'J'hc 
evidence for i Peter is both early in date and wide in range, and 
the lH)ok was one of those that passed as “ acknowledged ” in 
antiquity. The evidence for James is not so widely diffused but 
is found in early writings. Perhaps the position of these two 
ej)istles might l>e described as not unlike that of ( olossians and 
Ephesians. Instead of casting doubt upon them, we should 
prefer to say that they are both probably genuine, but that there 
are features about them that arc not as yet fully explained. 
The chief of these features is their relation to the writings of St 
Paul. There is indeed so much that is Pauline in i l^eter as to 
give distinct attractiveness to the hypothesis, which is most 
elaborately maintained by Zahn, that a larger shan? than usual 
in the composition of the letter w\as left to .Silvanus (i looter 
v. 12). Nor does it appear to us that the objections to this theory 
brought by Dr Chase in his excellent article on the epistle in 
Hastings’ Dictionary are really so fatal as he supf)oses. l*he 
epistle is more the work of a companion of St Paul of long 
standing than of one who, with quite different and independent 
antecedents, had only l)een influenced by the perusal of one or 


two of St Paul s letters. In the Epistle of James we have a 
really distinct tyjx* ; and it seems to us that the degree to which 
the epistle misses its mark as a f»olemic may be easily and 
naturally accounted for in more ways than one. 

4. The Johannine BV/Vri/g.?.— The (Jospel and Epistles that 
liear the name of John, and the Apocalvpsc, form a group of 
writings that stand ver>»' much by themselves and are still the 
subject of active discussion. The points in regard to thorn that 
would unite the greatest numl>er of suffrages would seem to be 
these :--(i.) That, except 2 Peter, they are probably the latest of 
the New Testament writings, and that they form a group closely 
connected among themselves, though it is not clear how many 
hands have l)een at work in them, (ii.) That they arose not far 
from each other towards the end of the ist century. The 
Apocalypse is plausibly dated by Reinach and Huinack near to 
the prec'isc year 93, and the other writings may be nderred to 
the reign of Domitian (81-96), though m.my critics would extend 
the limit to some two decades later, (iii.) The writings are to be 
connected, either more or less closely, with John of Ephesus, who 
was a prominent figure towards the end of the 1st century. On 
the other hand, the greatest differences would be : — (i.) As to the 
personal identity of this John — is he himself “ the beloved 
disciple ” ? is he the apostle, the; son of Zebedee or another ? 
Can the writer of the Apocalypse be the same as the writer of the 
Gospel and Epistles ? (ii.) What is the exact relation of John 
of Ephesus to the Gospel ? Is he its author or only the authority 
behind it } (iii.) How far is the Gospel intended to be, and how 
far is it, in the strict sense historical ? "J'his last question is 
Ixiginning to overshadow all the rest. 

Whatever may be the ultimate decision on these intricate 
questions, the Fourth Gospel in any case played a ver>» important 
part in the history of the Church and of Christian thecdogy. It 
drew together and gathered up into itself the forces at w^>rk in the 
apostolic age ; and, by reai hing out a bund as it were (through 
the preface) towards (ireek philosophy, it succeeded in .so 
formulating the leading doc trines of Christianity as to make it 
more acceptable than it had ns yet been to the Gentile world, 
and ill securing for the Gospel a place in the main stream of 
European thought. It is probably true to say that no othir 
primitive Christian writing has had so marked an eff(‘Ct on all 
later attempts to systematize the ('hristian creed. 

Till* sitii.itir n as to llu* Fourth (iospel has hren altered in leei-nt 
yeais hy the slaleineiit attiilmted to Papias that tins two soils of 
Zehedee (aial not <n)ly one) weit* .slain hy the jews a .statement 
which I)ecoines more dilliciilt to put a.sidu as the evuleiue tor it 
iucrea.se.s (full details in Uurkitt, (iosp. Hist. p]>. 2^2-2^*)^; E. 
Sehw'artz. it. Tod d. Sohnr Zehedaei, Berlin, nio.-j), Bui this 

statement chx s not affect the historical character of John of Iqihesus, 
who 1', also e.xpiessly described by Ba])Uis as "a disciple of the 
Lord" (Eus. II. h. iii. yj. 4). On the other hand, the theory that 
the (iosjH-l IS a thoiough ^^>111^ alle|.;«>iy mu.st be haul to maintain 
in view ol the fre<|uent ajipcals to “ witness" which is several times 
defined as eye-witness ( John 1. 15. ,^2, in. 11. xix. ^5, xxi. 24 ; 1 John 
i. 1-3; cl. John V, 30, X. 25). Tins is borne out by i^natius with 
his slion;^ emphasis on the Ksility of the (iospel Instoiy (/.‘/>>i. xx. 
'2 ; Tiall. X. ; .Swvi'ii. i. 1.2. u., iii. it,' 2). B the writer of the 
(iospel were simply inv»*utinjj[ his tacts, they W'ould be no proof of his 
thesis (John xx. 31). It is a par.iiiox that h(‘ slioiild be invoked 
" to prove the reality of Jesus C hrist " (as against Boci tism), and 
yet that it shcaild be contended at tin* same tune that foi liim 

ideas, and not evmls, were the tnu- leahties ” 

5. Other Jjterature not included in the Acic Testament.' — It 
mu.st not be thought that the primitive ( hristian literature 
came abruptly to an end with the writings lluit are inrhifled in 
our prc.sent New Testament. On the contrary, all round these 
there was a broad fringe of wTitings more or less approximating 
to them in character. Most nearly on the lines of the New 
Testament are the .so-called Apostolic (really Sub-Afioslolif ) 
bathers ((,’lcment of Rome? to the Corinthians, Dtdache, Barnabas, 
the letters of Ignatius and the .single letter of Folyrarp, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the homily commonly known as the .Second 
Epistle of ('leinent). 'rhe.se are in most rases the w'riting.s of 
leading persons in the Churcdi who took up and tonlinucd the 
tradition of the apostles. Barnabas and 2 ('lemenl are more 
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eccentric, but the writers must have been persons of some note. 
Outside this group would come what are called the Apocryphal 
Gospels and Acts (Gospel according to Hebrews, according to 
Egyptians, of Peter, of Truth, of the Twelve [or Ebionite Gospel], 
the recently recovered so-called Ij)^ta ; the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
the Protevangelium of James, the Gospel of Thomas, the Acts 
of Pilate, Acts of Paul, Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas ; the 
l*ruaching of Peter, the Apocalypseof Peter). As the 2nd century 
wears on, we come to controversial or philosophical works by 
Agrippa, Ca$tx>r, Quadratus, Aristides. With the middle of the 
century we rea(^ a considerable writer in Justin Martyr. With 
him the twilight period which succeeds to the apostolic age is 
over, and we enter upon the main course of ecclesiastical history. 
At this point, therefore, our survey may end. 

(jS) The Process of Discrimination and CoUecHon, i. DiS'- 
criminal ion , — Throughout the apostolic age Christians were 
conscious of being carried forward in a great movement, the 
origin and motive-power of which they regarded as supernatural. 
It l>egan on the Day of Pentecost, but continued in full tide 
almost to the end of the ist century, and, even when it began 
to subside, it did so quite gradually. The moment of transition 
is clearly marked in tlie Didarhe, Where the charismatic ministry 
of “ apostles and j^ophets ” is beginning to give place to per- 
manent local officials of tlie Church, bishops, presbyters and 
deacons. The literature that we now call the New Testament 
held its place bec^ause it was regarded as a product of the palmy 
days of that great movement. It was considered to be tlie work 
of inspired men, of men whom the Holy Spirit, at that time 
specially active in the ( hurch, had chosen a.s its organs. We 
have seen how St Paul, for instance, fully believed that his own 
preaching had a force beliind it which vindicated for it the claim 
to be “ the word of God ” (i Thess. ii. 13) ; and it was inevitable 
that the other preachers and teachers sliould have had in different 
degrees something of the same consciousness. This conscious- 
ness receives perhaps its strongest expression in the Apocalypse. 

There is really no contradiction between tliis sense of a high 
ailling and mission, with a special endowment corresponding 
to it, and the other fact that the writings from this age that 
have come down to us arc all (except perhaps the Apw^ialypse, 
and even the Apocalypse, in some degree, as we see by the letters 
to the Seven Churches) strictly occusiomil and natural in their 
origin. The lives and actions of apostles and prophets were in 
tlieir general tenor like those of other men ; it was only that, 
for the particular purpose of their mission, they found them^ 
selves carried beyond and above themselves. St Paul himself 
knew when he w'as speaking by the Spirit, and when he was 
not ; and wc too can recognize to sonae extent when the 
afflatus comes ujxin him. It is fortunate that this should \\e so 
clearly marked in his epistles, because it enables us to ai^ue 
by analogy to the other writers. When wc come to historical 
books like the third Gospel and the Acts, we find the writer 
just pursuing the ordinary methods of liistory, and not claiming 
to do anything more (Luke i. 1-4). Witli the methods of history, 
these writers were naturally exposed to the risks and chances 
of error attendant upon those methods. There was not at first 
among the writers any idea that they were com(X)sing an infallible 
narrative. The fixjedom w^ith which they used each other’s 
work, and with which the early texts were transmitted, excludes 
this. But there was the idea that the whole movement of the 
Church to which they gave expression was in a special sense 
divine. And .this belief was the fundamental principle that 
determined the marking off of the writings of the first, or apos- 
tolic, age from the rest. 

At the same time it must not be supposed that a hard and fast 
line can be drawn beyond which the spiritual stimulus of this 
first age ceased. The writings of Clement of Rome (a.i>. 97) and 
of Ignatius (c. a.d. no) mark the tninsitiun. Ignatius, for in- 
stance, clearly distinguishes between his own position and that 
of the apostles : “ i do not enjoin )mu, as Peter and Paul did. 
They were .Apostles, I am a convict ; they were free, but I am a 
slave to this very hour ” (Rom. iv. 3). And yet, none the kss, 
Ignatius is conscious of acting and speaking at times from a 
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kind of inspiration. *'£ven though certain persons desired 
to deceive me after the flesh, yet the spirit is not deceived, being 
from God ; for it knoweth whence it cometh and where it goeth, 
and it searcheth out the hidden things. 1 med out, when I was 
among you ; I spake with a loud voice, with God’s own voice, 
give ye heed to the bishops, and the presbyters and deacons ’’ 
(Philadelpk, vii. i). In like manner Clement, in two places 
(lix. I, Ixiii. 2), writes as though God were speaking through him. 

2, Collection , — Concurrently with the tendency to discriminate 
between the higher authority of certain writings and the lower 
authority of others, there was also a tendency to collect and 
group together writings of the first class. The earliest example 
of this tendency is in the case of the Pauline Epistles. Marcion^ 
we know (r. a.d. 140), had a collection of ten out of thirteen, 
in the order, Gal., i and 2 Cor., Rom., i and 2 Thess., Laodic. 
(^Eph.), Col,, Phil., Philem. Wc observe that the Pastorals 
are omitted. But it is highly probable that the collection went 
back a full generation l^fore Marcion. The short Epistle of 
Palycarp contains references or allusions to no'les.s than nine 
out of the thirteen epistles, including 2 Thess., Eph., i and 
2 Tim. Ignatius, writing just before, gives clear indications 
of six, including x Tim. and Titus. The inference lies near 
at hand that both writers had access to the full collection of 
tliirteen, not omitting the Pastorals. Polycarp {ad Phil, xiii. 2) 
shows how strong was the interest in collecting the writings of 
eminent men. 

It of course did not folbw that, because the letters of St Paul 
were collected, they were therefore regarded as sacred. The 
feeling towards them at first would be simply an instinct, of 
respect and deference ; but we have seen above that the essential 
conditions of the higher estimate were present all along, and 
were only waiting to be recognized as soon as reflective thought 
was turned upon them. This process appears to have been 
going on throughout the middle years of the 2nd century. 

The famous passage of Irenaeus (Adv, Haer, iii. 15. 8) assumes 
the possession by the Church of four authoritative Gospels 
and no more. This is the general view of the Church of his time, 
except the little clique known as the Alogi who rejected the 
Imurth Gospel, and Marcion who only recognized St Luke. 
But here again, wc may go back some way farther. Irenaeus 
writes (r. a.i>. 185) as though the Four Gospels had held the 
field as far back as he can remember. About a.i>. 170 Tatian, 
the disciple of Justin, ct^raposed out of these Gospels his Diates^ 
saron. If Justin used any other Gospel, his use of it was very 
subordinate. Practically we may say tliat the estimate of the 
Four to which 'Hitian and Irenacu.s testify must have been well 
established by the middle of the centur)% though sporadic 
instances may be found of the use of other (iospcls that did not 
l>ecomc canonical. The sifting out of these was proceeding 
steadily and gradually, and by the end of the century it may be 
regarded as complete. 

We must make allowance for the existence of this margin, 
and for the blurring of the boundary -line that goes along with 
it. We cannot claim for the Church absolute sureness of judg- 
ment as to what falls on one side of the line and what on the other. 
It is possible, ^.g., that a mistake has been made in the ca.se of 
2 Peter, which, however, is edifying enough. It is not less 
possible that writings like r Clem, and Epp. Ignat, are not 
inferior in real religious value to the Epistle of Jude. But, 
broadly speaking, the judgment of the early Church has been 
endorsed by that of after ages. 

Hamack raises an intorosting question {Reden n. Aiifsdtze. ii. 
230 ff.), how it came about that Four Gospels were recognized, and 
not only one. Thcrt» are many indiailions early in the and century 
ot a tendency towards the recognition of a singk) Gospel ; for in- 
stance. there are the local Gf>spcls according to Ilebrcws, according 
to Egyptians ; Marcion had but one Go^el, St Luke, the Valen- 
tinians pnderred St John and so on : Tatian reduced the Four 
Gospels to one by means of a Harmcmy, and it is possible that 
something of the kind may have existed t^fore he did this. There 
is probaWy some truth in the view that the Church clung to its 
Four Gospels as a weapon against Gnosticism ; it could not afford 
to reduce the numlier of its documents. But, over and above this, 
there was proliably something in the circumstances in which the 
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canonical Gospels were composed, and in their early histor\», which 
gave them a special prestige in the eyes of the faithful. Tlie storv 
which Eusebius quotes from Clement of Alexandria {HM, vi. 14) 
seems to point to something of the kind. 

3. Influences at work . — ^The whole process of the formation 
of the New Testament was steady and gradual. The critical 
period, during which the conception grew up of the New Covenant 
with its .sacred book by the side of the Old Covenant, which in 
its written embodiment we call the Old Testament, extends 
roughly over the 2nd century. Hy the last decades that 
century a preliminary list of these new Sacred Books had been 
formed and placed by the side of the Old with substantially the 
§ame attributes. We must briefly sketch the process by which 
this came about, -tracing the causes which led to the result and 
indicating the manner in which they operated. 

We have seen that the ultimate cause was the consciousne.ss 
on the part of the Church that the first age of its own history 
was characterized by spiritual workings more intense than other 
times. This feeling had been in.stinctive, and it found cxpres.sion 
in several ways, each one of them partial, when taken alone, 
but obtaining their full effect in combination. It should be 
understood that the goal towards which events were moving 
all the time was the equalizing of the New Testament with the 
Old Testament. 

{a) I*ubli( Readhif’. -Vtom lUe first the way in which the KpistU*s 
of Paul were brought to the knowledge of the churches to which 
they were addressed was by reading in th<* public assemblies for 
worv,hip. This was done by the direction of tlie ajinstlc himself 
(t Thess. V. 27 ; f'ol. iv. lO). At iirsl any writing that was felt to 
be useful for edification W'as read in this way. esp<*ciallv if it bad 
local assf>ciati<)ns (ct. Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Kus. HJL iv. 23. 
17). Jbit, as worship U^came more thoroughly organized, it was 
invesletl with increasing soU^nmity ; thi' freedom of choict* was 
gradually Vi'-^tricted ; and inasmuch as leetions were regularly takim 
from the Old Testament, it was only natural that oilier kvtions 
read alongside of them should gradually be jilaeed upon the same 
footing. 

{h) Anthnfitv of Christ and tJte Apostles.- As the w'oids of tnviphets 
and lawgivers hud from the lirst earned their own authority with 
them under tlie Old rovenant. so from the first the words of f'hrist 
needed no commendation Irom without under the New. .And what 
a})phe<l to words of ('hrisl soon came also to -ipply in their degree 
to words of the a])ostles. Tlie only tUlfcrt;nc<‘ was that an aulhonty 
at first iiistinelively assumed came to bt* conseionsly recognized 
and formally defined. 'I'lierc was also a natural tendency towaids 
levelling up the ditierent parts of books and groujjs ol bc»oks. In 
oilier words, the somewlmt vague sense of sjiintnal powei and iin- 
]>rossivt‘ness hardened into the conception of .sacred bocjks unitfsl 
111 a sacred volume. 

(r) Controversy.- The ]irocess was accelerated by the demand lor 
a standard or rule of laith and practice. At an eaily date in the 
2ml ctuitnry this demand was met by the com))osif kjii of the oldest 
Jonn of wh.il we call the Apf)st]es' ('reed. But the ("leed w.is bat 
tlH‘ condensed essence of the New Te.stameiil scriptures, and beliiml 
it there lay an ajijieal to these scriptures, which was especially 
necessary w’here (as in the easy of the \'«ilentiman Gnostic.s) the 
dissident Ixjdies professed to accef)! the common beliel ol Christians. 
In its conflict with Gnostics, Marcionites and IMonlnnists the Churrli 
w'as led to insist more and m<ne upon its Bible, its own Bible, just 
as in its older controversy with the Jews it had to insist cm the Bible 
wdiich it inherited from them. This was a yet lurther cause c>l the 
cqnatiiig of the two parts of the sacred volume, which w'eiit on with 
an impcTcejitible crescendo through the first lhn*<* ijuarters of the 
2nd century, tind by the last cjiiarler was fairly complete. 

(7) Provisiofial Canon of New Testament {end oi 2nd century). 
— 1 jy the last quarter of the 2nd century the conception of a 
Christian Bible in two parts, Old 'le-stament and New 'J'estament, 
may be said to be definitely established. Already at the l>eginning 
of this period Melito had drawn up a list of the twenty-two 
Books of the Old Covenant, t.c. of the documents to which the 
Old Covenant made its appeal. It was a very .short step to the 
compiling of a similar list for the New Covenant, which I w another 
very short step becomes the New Testament, by the side of the 
Old lestamcnt. It is therefore not suff^rising, though a piece of 
great good fortune, that there should be still extant a list of the 
New Testament liooks that may be roughly dated from the end 
of the centur)'. This list published hv Muralori in 1 740. and called 
after him the Muratorian Fragment on the C^anon,” is commonly 
believed to be of Roman origin and to be a translation irom 


the Greeks though there are a few dissentients on both heads. 
The list recognized four Gospels, Acts, thirteen episties of Paul, 
two epistles of John, Jude, Apocalypse of John and (as the text 
stands) of Peter ; there is no mention of Hebrews or (apparently) 
of 3 John or Kpistlcs of Peter, where it is possible—wc cannot say 
more— that the .silence as to i Peter is accidental ; the Shepherd 
of Hermas on account of its date is admitted to private, but 
not public, reading ; various writings as.sociaied with Marcion, 
Valentinus, Ba.silides and M()iuanu.s are condemned. 

There arc many inten-sting points alunit this list, which still .^liow.s 
considerable freshness ol judgment. (1.) There aiv traces of t'arlier 
tliscusj»ions about the (iospels, both in thsparagumcnl ol the Synoptics 
ns compari'd with St John, ami in criticism nf the latter as cUflering 
from the former, (ii.) There is a healthy tendency to l.-iy stress on 
the historical value of naniitives which prtMu-tid from eye-witnesses. 
(111.) An over-ruling and uniting inlluencc is asenbed ’to the Holy 
Spirit, (iv.) 'File writer is concerned to ])Oint out that letters ad- 
dressed to a single church and even to an individual may yet have 
a wider use for tlie Church as a whole, (v.) 'J‘ 1 k .sense is not yet lost 
that the ap]>t‘al ot (lie 01<1 Testament is as coming Irom mei\*of pro- 
phetic gilts, and that ol the Ni*w 'J est ament as cuinitig from apostles, 
(vi.) It is in ac(.oidarici> with this that a time hmit i.s placed upon 
the iKioks included in the New Testiuueiit. (vu.) Christians arc to 
be on their guard ag.iinst writings put fortli in the in1ere.st of lu^retical 
sects. 

WTicn the data of P'ragm. Mural, an* compared with those 
supplied by the writers of the last (jiiarter of the 2nd and first 
of the 3rd centuries ('Fatian, ’J'lieojih. Ant., Iren., t'lem. Alex., 
Tcrt., Hippol.), it is seen that there is a fixed nuclcii.s of writing.s 
that i.s acknow"ledg(;d, u ilh one exception, over all parts of the 
('hristian world. 'Fhc exception is the Syriac-speaking ('hurch 
of PMessa and Mesopotamia, lliis ('hurch at first acknowledged 
only the Go-spcl (in the form of 'I’atian’s Diatnsaron), Acts and 
the F.pistles of I^iiil. Th(‘se seem If) have been the only books 
translated immediately iipoti th(‘ foundation of the Kdcssan 
Church, though an edition of the sfqiarate (Jospels must have 
followed cither before or very' .soon afterwards. In all other 
clinn'hes thi* four Gospels, A('ts and I'pistlesof Paul are fixed, 
with the addition in nearly all of i Peter, 1 John. ’'Hie Ap(>(‘aly))se 
was generally af cepted in the AN'est. llehrcvvs and James were 
largely accepted in the I'aist. 

In the 3rd eentiirv the conspicuous figure is Origin (oh. 253), 
whose principal sen iee was, through the vast range of his know- 
ledge, his travels and his respect for tradition wherever he found 
it, to k^'O]! open the wider limits of the (anon. There is not oiu^ 
of our prcsf .it books that he does not show himself inclined to 
accept, though he notes the doubts in regard to 2 Peter and 
2 and 3 John. Later in the century I)iony.sius of .Mexandria 
applies some acute criticisn» to justify the Alexandrian dislike 
of the Apocalypse. 

(6) The Final Canon (.(th century). — Karly in the 4th 
century JCusebius, as a historian, reviews the situation (JI.F. iii. 
25. 1). He makes three classes ; the first, including the Go.spels, 
Acts, Epistles of Paul, i Peter, 1 John, is arknowlcflged ; to 
these, if one Jikf.*s, one may add the Apocalypsf*. The second 
class is fjiiestioned, hut accepted t)y the majority ; viz. James, 
Jude, 2 Peter. 2 and 3 John. 'J’he third chiss, of works 
to l>e decidedly rejected, contains the Acts of Paul, Hermas, 
Apocalypse of Peter, Barnabas, Didache ; to the.se sonic would 
add Apoc. of Jcdin, and others Fn. sec. llebr. About, the same 
time another line of traflition is rejncscnted by laician and the 
school of Antioch. 'The vernuenlar Chun'h of Syria represented 
yet a third. In Egypt lh<- unccrtiiinty and laxity of u.S£^e was 
still greater. This state of thirig.s the great AthaniLsius set 
him.self to correct, and he did so by laying down a list identical 
with our New 'i'esUtment as we have it now. Jt was very largely 
the influence of Atlianasius that finally turned the scale. He 
was peculiarly qualified for cxcrri.sing this influence, as his long 
exile in the West made him familiar with Western usage, while 
he was also al)le to bring to the West the usage that he was 
living to establish in the East. His efforts would U' helpetl by 
Westerns, like Hilary and Lucifer, who were exiled to the East. 
The triumph of the Athanassian Canon, indeed, went along with 
the triumph of Nicenc (.^hri.stianity. And while the movement 
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received its impulse from Athanasius, the power by which it ! 
was carried through and established was largely that of his 
powerful ally, the Church of Rome. : 

The final victory was no doubt a little delayed. Asia Minor 
and Syria were for most of the 4th century divided between j 
the following of Eusebius (Cyril of Jerusalem in a.d. 348, Gregory 1 
of Nazianzus, the list of AposL Can. 85, that attached to Can. 59 | 
of the Council of Laodicea,^. a.d. 363) and the school of Antioch. \ 
The leading members of that school adopted 3 Epp. Cath. | 
(James, 1 Peter, i John), Theod. Mops, omitting this group I 
altogether, and the whole school omitting Apoc. Amphilochius j 
of Iconium (c. 380) gives the two lists, Eusebian and Antiochene, 
as alternatives. The Eusebian list only wanted the complete 
admission of the Apocalypse to be identical with the Athanasian ; 
and Athanasius had one stalwart supporter in Epiphanius 
{ob. 403). 

The original Syriac list, as wc have seen, had neither Epp. 
Cath. nor Apoc. The Peshito version, in regard to which Professor 
Burkitt’s view is now pretty generally accepted, that it was the 
work of Rabbula, bishop of Edcssa, 41 1-433, added the 3 Epp. 
Cath. The remaining 4 Epp. Cath. and Apoc. were sup- 
plied in the Philoxenian version of 508, and retained in the 
Hark lean revision of 616. But both these were Monophysite 
and of limited use, and the Nestorians still went on using the 
Peshito. 

Meantime, in the West, an important Synod was held by 
Damasus at Rome in 382 which, under the dominant influence 
of Jerome and the Atlianasian tradition, drew up a list correspond- 
ing to the present Canon. This was ratified by Pope Gelasius 
(492-496), and independently confirmed for the province of 
Africa by a series of Synods held at Hippo Regius in 393, and at 
Carthage in 397 and 419, under the lead of Augustine. The 
formal completion of the whole process in East and West was 
reserved for the Quini.sextine Council ((.ouncil in lYullo) of 692. 
Hill even after that date irregularities occur from time to time, 
especially in the East. 

In the fixing of the Canon, as in the fixing of doctrine, the 
decisive influence proceeded from the bishops and the theologians 
of the period 325-450. But behind these was the practice of the 
greater churches ; and behind that again was not only the lead 
of a few distinguished individuals, but the instinctive judgment 
of the main body of the faithful. It was really this instinct that 
told in the end more than any pirocess of ijuasi-scientific criticism. 
And it was well that it shoukl be so, because the methods of 
criticism are apt to be, and certainly would have been when the 
Canon was formed, both faulty and inadequate, whereas instinct 
brings into play the religious sense as a whole ; with spirit 
speaking to spirit rests the last word. Even this is not infallible ; 
and it cannot be claimed that the Canon of the ('hristian Sacred 
Books is infallible. But experience has shown that the mis- 
takes, so far as there have been mistakes, are unimportant ; 
and in practice even these are rectified by the natural gravita- 
tion of the mind of man to that which it finds most nourishing 
and most elevating. 

Bibliograi‘HY. The separaU* articles on the various books of 
the New Testninenl may be consulted for detaiit'd bibliographies. 
Tile object of the above skctcli has bt»en to «*inbrace in constructive 
outline the ground usually covered analytically and on a far larger 
scale by Introductions to the New Testament, and by Histories of 
the Ntjw Testament Canon. In English there is a standard work 
of tlie latter class m Westcott’s (ifiiieral Sun>ev of the History of tfw 
Canon of the i^ew TestamenUSwsi published in 1855, important revision 
and ad<litions Nn 4th ed. 1874. 7th ed. 189^)*, with viiluable ap> 
pendix of documents at the end. There was also a useful collection 
ot texts by Prof. Charteris ol lulinburgh. C/iwoioVi/v (1880). base^d 
on Kirchhoter, Quelletisawtn- 
lung (18.44). hut with 1111- 
provemenfs. The leadin'; 
documents are to be had in 
the handy and reliable 
Texte (ed. Lietzmann, from 
1902). On Introduction the 
ablest older English work was 
Salmon. Historical Introduc- 
tion to the Stiidv of N.T. (ist 
ad. 1885, 5th ed. 1891) : but. 


although still possessing value as argument, this has been more dis- 
tinctly left behind by the progress of recent years. England has 
made many weighty contributions both to Introduction and Canon, 
espcHiially Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion (collected in 
1889) ; editions of Books of the New Testament and Apostolic 
Fathers ; Westcott, editions ; Hort, especially Romans and 
Ephesians (posthumous, 1895); Swete, editions; Knowling and 
others. The Oxford Society of Historical Theology put out a u.seliil 
New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers in 1905, and Prof. Stanton of 
Cambridge, The Gospels as Historical Documents (part i. in 1903). 
Prot. Burkitt’s Gospel History and its Transmission appeared in 
1906. For introductory matter the student will do well to consult 
the Dictionary of the Bible (cd. Hastings. 5 vols., 1898-1904) and 
Encyclopaedia Bihlica (ed. Cheync and Black, 4 vols., 1899-1903). 
Dr Hastings and his contributors belong more to the right wing of 
criticism, and Dr Cheyne and his to the left. The systematic Intro? 
duction is a characteristic production of Germany and has done 
t'xcellcnt service in its day, though there are signs that the analytic 
method hitherto mainly practised is beginning to give place to 
something more synthetic or constructive. The pioneer work in 
this latter direction is Weizsacker’s skilful and artistic Apostolisches 
Zeitalter (ist ed. 1886, 3rd cd. 1901 : Eng. trans. 1894-1895) ; 
somewhat similar on a smaller scale is von Soden, History of Early 
Christian Literature (trans., 1906). Special mention should be made 
of Wcllhau.sen on the Synoptic Gospels (1903 1905), and Harnack. 
Beitvdge z. Einleitung in d. N.T, (part i. 190b, part ii. 1907). The 
most important recent works on Introduction and Canon have been 
those of 1 1 . J. Holtzmann (ist cd. 1885, 3rd ed. 1902) ; B. Weiss 
(ist cd. 1886, 3rd cd. 1897) >' 3 - «f works by Th. Zahn, 

almost colossal in scale and exhaustive in detail, embracing Gesch. 
d. neat. Kanons (2 vols., 1888-1892, third to follow), Forschungen 
z. Gesch. d. neut. Kan. (7 parts, 1881-1907). Einleitung (2 vols.. 1897- 
1899), Grundriss d. Oesth. d. neut. Kan. (1st ed. 1901, 2nd ed. 1904) ; 
A. Julichcr, Einleitung (ist and 2nd cd. 1894, 5th and 6th ed. 
I90f> ; Eng. traii.s. by Aliss Jjinet Ward, J904). Zahn and Jiilichei 
may be .said to supplcnuuit and correct each other, as they write 
from very different jioints of view, and on Juliclier's side there is 
no lack of criticism of his great opponent. Zahn’s serii*s is momi- 
mental in its way, and his Grundriss is very handy and full of closely 
packed and (in statements of facts) trustworthy matter. Jiiliclier's 
work is also highly practical, very complete and well proi>ortioned 
in .scale, and up to a certain point its matter is also (;xcellent. The 
History of the Canon, by the Egyptologist Job. Leipoldt (Leipzig, 
1907), may also be warmly recommended ; it is clear and methodical, 
and does not make the common mistake of assigning too much tt> 
secondary causes ; the author does not forget that he is dealing 
with a sacred book, and that he has to show why it was hekl 
sacred. (W. Sa.) 

2. Texts and Versions. 

The apparatus criticus of the New Testament consists, from 
one point of view, entirely of MSS. ; but these MSS. may be divided 
into three groups : (A) Greek MSS., which in practice are known 
as “The MSS,'* (B) MSS. of versions in other languages repre- 
.senting translations from the Greek, (C) MSS. of other writings 
whether in Greek or other languages which contain quotations 
from the New Testament. 

(A) Greek MSS . — These may be divided into classes accord- 
ing to style of writing, material, or contents. The first method 
distinguishes between uncial or majuscule, and cursive or 
minuscule ; the second between papyrus, vellum or parchment, 
and paper (for further details .see Manuscript and Palaeo- 
graphy) ; and the third distinguishes mainly between Gospels, 
Acts and Epistles (with or without the Apocalypse), New 
Testaments (the word in this connexion being somewhat 
broadly interpreted), lectionaries and commentaries. 

Quite accurate statistics on this subject are scarcely attainable. 
Von Soden’s analysis of numbers, contents and date may be 
tabulated as follows, but it must be remembered that it reckons 
many small fragments as separate MSS., especially in the earlier 
centuries. It is also necessary to add that there is one small 
scrap of papyrus of the 3rd century containing a few verses of 
the 4th Ciospel. 


Century 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VH. 

VHl. 

IX. 

X. 

XL; 

XIT. 

xni. 

XIV. 

XV. : 

New Testaments 

2 

2 

J 

.. 

1 

2 

2 

lb. 

24 

44 

47 

19 

Gospels 

3 

10 

2 b 

10 

19 

26 

82 

188; 

282 

2bo 

218 ' 

107 

Acts and Epistk's 
Acta and Catho- 

I 

1 


1 

I 

4 

,9 

551 

49 

.‘>2 

\ j 

56 ' 

31 

1 lie Epp. 



1 i 

4 



1 

1 

2 


i 3 i 

2 

! lYiuhne Epp. 


.1 

7 

1 


5 * 

4 

• * ! 

1 


; 4 ■ 

3 

Apocalypse 



lJ-L. 


L ' " 


1 ; 

1 

3 

c ' 

5 

21 


XVTf. Total. 


7 

4b 

8 

5 

3 

b 


167 

1277 

2 7S 

25 

32 
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.1) . ^ mI^N A C IK y k 4 NTtt* 

rX«jScCA-IC*tlLUM^MiJf«« , 
^U>MXA.^ib Kil'IXttMirr* 

KUJ M KrtCn H *S MC W"- - 
r^roNXx^xKOCHxmM 

H KVM K «^KON lUjUktC^OH 

K XI e c Va> N f Mh'tm 

AN *^XI€I AaWKMyC'T’H^ 

f l An xVlTX KXI ItXaAAO^*" 

M U} C I. M’K X M f'xtim jucir 

*T^ ri ic*Tri*^«l><n;€p»ii 
fji c e I c 

. M H Vtl >.0 
ICXM-Y*"*^ XN’T*®^ 

y n X r *x o N T-xMoyKAjiiH 
pxf AAa>'rqca>M ^»#OY. 

•pi(. \~ Codex Vnlicdun^ (f'rnw iocsmiiU cd. by 
J . 1.0. a-Lu I. i.Si)o ) 

•-« Ml IXl'VfCOwlKXCKXX.Ol ■ ' 

tmttl t^M'IXiCXVM VMCIO 
•reCXXFIOMV'IXCiXOVX-SIMiXMKiai ■ 
*Jt M 1 1 VVi rOOI'VUKXJVIOKXXOYei ■ 
MM MXM'IXiCKlOf V4 IIMOVOYOI H 
Z » t XOY I'XIXO'rXXXf I OM XI XTXMel 

ZOMX l<X^e^^KX<'>Y^^C^*I^OX»lt4 
OKOMYX^'^-^XirMVMI" 

} XM'I XIO I 'XtUCOX I O'l XI > M XMU »M 
xxxa>KxiTa>MxrrcxcoMXrxnM ‘ 
XeM tieXO>l^rOM VCKXKOOI«X“*“ 
M t<YXI RXXOMXXXXXZCIJM 

iixciin f c>4^» itxt » xM i<xi ixiu . 
'rxM Yt!*r» If i-wxM'iXKXi nxoxMix 
nracUCi i-rKXMOV'-m »xoxM*r»»M 
r 1 1 OT I n • 1 1 >C'roo p » I M oo I iri Wfci 
XI -xi II IP4XCM llCX«>OYOCtltU<|>« 
XOVXIXI KXM'l'XlIM I<K1>HXKI |X 
•rXYI IXPXOM'l*XMOVl<^P*»*XfXX»» 
•I'OCO* X* XMOYIM XKXyX* lOUJM** 

Xt -x 1 1 1 1 MXC M I icx«K)Vt>e 

J'U. ; (n/i *' {ItriliAi Mtf^rttin) 



N-*KKr 

oyxxi-' 

HTKKCIAC 

xi‘royc:xpxoN 

jrXC'O'ri ON K.XCI>x€ 

^MONONHAIKH'^* 

AXC n M5H RXCIXICX5K 
JXXXXKXJ 1 1 ANTXf 
'I oycxf XOMIXOKAI 

n'&ycH roy M-eN oy , 

.T®Y^GiAe^OKW I 

f rXlRAi HrHCXTDXT 
rTO I CTX pH M XTXI H- 

cchokaju>. 

Ftc:. 2 . — Codrv Shidificus. {hrow jac^imilr joddi^hrd by 
Siu'irfv, i^ 7 .>.) 






ci^ant A q-reaif^luoTSjjsTUfc inacro 
A^pRAcl>ca^^>e^«qv.3i>^Ap^lXlam « 
suucoNOuum qui y cwopcK lus 
ci^Arr sciC>n'iN£>uD&ecKi>p.\R:i\:6 
cTAi r .vM>iciujBOAa>T%>lXtJ'riBi 
C>ccea> sc«^«mA» ■ • 

1 y\cct:Nitni>icfr&«sCfeiftBJvbi3U 

CCCC CCO SCIND.Va'> R£5CNUClt> 
Dea\vsus.vLpvi>oNi6 
CTi^-XliOl' IBI t>ccm> ' 2.1BUS 

I 

V^x^Riio uNA'miB> lu* iiwNCBr rc \ 

1 ,4. .1 ])iol).'iLl«- Nurtliinnbn.ii) (*'»))V oi ll»«‘ i (uli'x .hnintnins. 

{Hnlisli Mnsruw ) 



I'l'.;. 5.-' Pnitiiti'iu h in He briw. «>th (.t ntury, 
{British Mti'it'nm ) 


V 


V 


mutitmttn m«tm cM'ifmmpm 
cxii t at adlwc nc^xmcxm iiutn twu 

bomtfttttn tocftuf 
^ cmvatm m nm hAhtm ’' 

fum twttir ^ i^twnf Mxr 
turn ntmten$ . txr ft bahtew 
^ mviA tn^<hpt 4 -^ 


1 ir.. <i — Vulgjitc*. 


(hrotn MS wntU'o for the rnouadeyv .Vwrn^ i/r Parco, 

Louvain, a.d. 11 tH. Itriti^.h Museum ) 
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fttflHHIttS 


IWinflvPIi IKIllylllilV^pIlll^ . 

ihmuV wntittvtf MMitAiirftnk 
limiitiminMMI^,;^^^ 
lWfm^9nininwln»lm 
» Anfom tittiriwmtFii&fteim 
^ttitfft 9 imi.*ibfem«iMdiflir 
. ^jtCBy|>iwii<iiHty fc cttl M 




oI^Bb wDIO 
vnr V” j 

wHRiiHPH 

CQRinSI^' 

ffttirnOff 
fik&dtftn' 
fiumr^o 
ftmotott 
ftadMInr 
ftrmmcm 
Mttttttttt 
(KOMlInt 
ftnettPdM 

»fktdtair>^mimniis8»^ aoituqwi 

1*11 ^Riusr iniiiiittiRii^wn* orapiTOf 

tfWrtgaarffaani^Omta ftift r c wimi a ^^ j^UditeD 

El(.. 7 I ^th Ccntiirv J,tilin 15ibh*. {h'rom copy hcUuiitnn’ to Knhcrt 
ite hello, itlihol of St Auftustine' Canterhury. British Museum ) 


t lingius liotm 10$: 1 igdoiu: 
taiitattaut no $bta:tad? fittn 
» to bnae out ombalu tinnims. 
ICcli l)dmta),))$na>) noutn'mt&tn^ 
.« oto tt onmt itiffla ) $buno onmt 
fiHita utnmitenallnO'iatitott am , 
no l^gdnitto : mditl runt.£t ft Oifinim < 
tto t tiboo paujpnu ointo toubateo 
mtao • ^bsmnimo toip^nitu na nt 
adttfctariOttfautno ^ b u et o n nibi l 
nmbi^btCLCamao {latim tb : btnt<' 

}'H.. «». 1 Ilf .|j-Linf IJiliU*. {Printed at Mam , 1 , 132 - 145 ( 1 . 

British ^h^seltt)^.) 

3 ^ ' C|^ 9 ^ t» 9 p^ectett{red ,ottitnete 9 

CMffc, 9< l^n^lttlegc per;f^e, l9«e f«Uet^ 
wi»er,4Wrt tc . ^ 9» 9iirc tii9*t lege t*« vitpar- 
^te^anb 9 »re ptepbecienge is vnporfecce. 
25ite n'bl wl^d) is perfecee, eemimtb* 

ebcti f^4e^ vitl^rfeceebe ^oite tixcs^ 

3 ti^e 4 ^ilte » 3^dlfe «e 4 dnlbe, 
3pi}ber/|obe 404 cbdoe, j ^ 

cbub^^ne^elboneoe 3 ivoe 4 1444,3 pw; 
4P^Mi^flatie8«iri9to«ec ft eb^ten? 4 
<44 ^!^itge,l>4t f^al »e 

3 ^nowe vtlperfeolY) 
I>l4i^^p4l3^l4c eof 40 3 o4il?noiwte« 

*®SKi^(!*P‘***'*M* *>»» 

, t^w wgiMwwito fetww. I... 

J*'u.. II. — First printed Knglish llihlf, 1535. (British Museum.) 
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oibou » pe^pHum 



u>b( 
l^aurjsaa. 


) iva» alttt: 

tOiUpUld-l 

h'lu. tS — Early Wycliflitc Version. (I'rom copy helonf^tnf; to Thomas 
of Woodstoi k, duke of (iloucester, written towards the end of \ .^h 
lenturv. British Mtisciim.) 


(QitbMfCb^ttr. 

mtntvptnto amotnttAt'nc/anbto(n|>c waefett/ 
bre bifcipleo cam 




jiomb/An^ 

i poOTt in fbtcrc: foj r^tre te fj? n0&oin of b« wn . ®Iefl|<& 
I Ar«rb*J>r|>atmotimc;fo»tbcyfb4l6<coinfotttb . Blcffebare 

'^alliiibtret *‘’*d>*y 

" ■ ' 6 ;fo«bcyfb«lbefd^ 

)ftfl'obrc)'ticimrcy, 

' BlcflcParc rbc pure in bfrt;for fball (e gob . Blcf* 
feb are tbe mayntcyner® of peace: fot rbey fbolbe coficb 
' rbc<brto*e« of0ob.BItfr«b aretbfl* wbi<b f'#< perMcicn 
fo:rWbtetMfnc6 fafe t'fottbtf® •^(b* fyn0bo”>®fbt**<”' 

1 23icf|»are ye trb? nKnfb«« rcpyle yoii/anb pcrfeciitc you/ 

I anbfb<>( falflyfayeall manner of cvlcfayingf agayn(i you 
' for my fafc.A«’oyc< ab bcfllabbe/fo:0rcate loyoure rewar:: 

L'ni. H). 'rvndalf's (.)iiar(«> Edition of New 'I fstanifiit. (Pnntei 
hy ]* Qiientel.t olof'ne, i3,:5. Prom the only renia mi iif^ fraij;ment 
m British Museum ) 

CHAP: xm. 

I AH^fies, 2. !iowezcdlentlbeaer,arcno- 
tfaii^vvordiwiduiittdbantir. 4Tl}epraife 
dierw^and 13 prdatkn EMefiMeliope& faith. 

tongnes: of men f of M 




Jombetomeoolbtmooui 
li^matmbiftisepniiiai 
^ ^anotlHms^ Sf lianetlieis^ofl 


ano lOi imoiMeDge: aim 



PliilM'M 


9 


ntomiiaoieo. aim bane no 

Fig. 12. — Fir.st Edition of the Authorized Version, 1011. 
(British Museum.) 





NT. TEXTS] 

This table says nothing about style of writing or material, but 
it may be taken as a general rule that MSS. earlier than the 13th 
century are on vellum and later than the 14th century arc on 
paper, and that MSS. earlier than the 9th century are uncial and 
later than the loth are minuscule. There are said to be 129 
uncial MSS. of the New Testament (Kenyon, Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament, p. 45), but it is not easy to be quite 
accurate on the point. 

Besides the MSS. mentioned in the table alcove, there are 
281 MSS. containing commentaries on the Gospels, i6q on Acts 
and Epistles, 66 on the Apocalypse, 1072 lectionaries of the 
Gospels and 287 of Acts and Epistles, making a grand total of 
3698 MSS. It must be remembered that the dating of the MSS., 
especially of minuscules, is by no means certain : (ireek Palaeo- 
graphy is a difficult subject, and not all the MSS. have been 
investigated by competent palaeographers. 

The notation of this mass of MSS. is very complicated. There 
arc at present two main systems : (i) Since the time of Wetstein 
it has been customary to employ capital letters, at first of the 
I .a tin and latterly also of the Greek and Hebrew alphabets, to 
designate the uncials, and Arabic figures to designate the minu.s- 
cules. Of this system there arc two chief representatives, 
Gregory and Scrivener. These agree in the main, but differ for 
the more recently discovered minu.scules. Gregory’s notation 
is more generally used, and Scrivener’s, though still followed by 
a few English scholars, is likely to become obsolete. Tliis 
method of notation has various disadvantages. There are not 
enough letters to cover the uncials, the .same letter has to serve 
for various frag?nents which are quite unconnected except by 
the accident of simultaneous discovery, and no information i.s 
given about the MS. referred to. (2) 'I’o remedy these drawbacks 
an entirely new system was introduced in 1902 by von Soden in 
his Pie Srhrijten des neueu Testaments, Bd. i, Abt. i, pp. 33-40. 
He abandons the practiix* of making a distinction hetw'cen unc ial 
and minuscule, on the ground that for textual critici.sm the .style 
of writing is less important than the date and contents of a MS. 
To indicate these he divided MSS. into three classes. (1) New 
Testaments (the Apocalypse being not regarded as a nece.ssary 
part), (2) Gospels, and (3) Acts, Epistle.s and .Apocalypse (the 
latter again being loo.sely regarded). These three cla.sscs he di.s- 
tinguished as ^ €( ~ €i’«yy(AMii')and a ( — uttwtoAos). 

To these letters he attaches numbers arranged on a principle 
showing the century to which the MS. belongs and defining its 
contents more precisely. The number is determined thus:-- 
MSS. of the anfl « (lasses from the earliest period to the 9th 
century inclusive arc numbered i to 49; tho.se of the 10th 
century 50 to 09 ; for the later centuries numbers of threi: figures 
are used, and the choice is made so that the figure in the hundreds’ 
place indicates the century, i meaning iith century, 2 meaning 
12th century, and so on : to all these nuinber.s the appropriate 
letter, if it be <5 or «, must be always prefixed, but if it be €, only 
when there is any chance of ambiguity. In ^ MSS. a distinction 
is made for tho.se of the iith and sub.sequcnt centuries by 
re.scr\'ing i to 49 in each hundred for M.SS. containing the 
Apocalypse, 50 to 99 for those which omit it. Similarly, in a 
MSS. a distinction is made according to their contents ; the 
three-figure numbers are reserved for MSS. which contain Acts, 
Githolic Epistles and Pauline Epistles with or without the 
Apocalypse, the presence or absence of which is indicated as in 
the S MSS. ; but when a MS. consists of only one part a “ 1 ” 
is prefixed, thus making a four-figure number, and the pn-cisc 
part is indicated by the two last of the four figures ; 00 k) means 
Acts and Catholic Epistle.s, 20 69 means I’aulin(^ Epistles and 
70-99 means Apocalypse. In the case of « MSS. i -99 is used for 
the earliest MSS. up to the 9th century , and as this is in.sufficient, 
the available numbers arc increascvl by prefixing a o, and 
reckoning a second hundred from 01 to 099 ; 1000 to 1099 are 
MSS. of the loth century; joo to 199 are MS.S. of the iith 
century, 200-299 of the 12th renting', and so on ; as this is 
insufficient, the range of numbers is increased by prefixing a i, 
and so obtaining another hundred, c.g. 1100 to 1199, and in the 
I2th and subsequent centuries, where even this is not enough. 
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by passing on to the thousands and using 2000-2999 for the 
12th century, 3000-3999 for the i3ih and so on. In each case 
t is prefixed whenever there is any chanee of ambiguity. It is 
claimed that this system gives the maximum of information 
about a MS., and that it leaves room for the addition of any 
number of MSS. w’hich are likely to he di.scovered. At present 
it has not seriously threatened the hold of (Gregory’s nutation on 
the critical world, but it will probably have to be adopted, at 
least to a large extent, when von Soden’s text is published. 

[The lull details of this .subject can be found in K. Miller’s edition 
of Scrivener’s Intiodiution to the Criudsm of the Sew Testament 
(C*eorge Bell, 1804) , C. R. Gregory's Ttole^omenn to Ti.schendorf’s 
Noi>uni 1 estamentum iifoeie, Jld, VIll. critim (I,ei|)zig, 1804); 

C. R. Gregory’s Textkritik (Leijizig. 1000) ; II. von Soden’s Die 
Sihrifteu des neiten Testaments (Berlin, Band i,. 1902- 1907) ; K. (;. 
Kenyon's Handbook to the Textual Cntiiism of the Sew Testament 
(London, 1901), (‘.specially valuable for a clear account of the T’apyn 
fragments.] 

It is neither possible nor desirable to give any description of 
most of these MSS., hut the following are, critically, llie most 
important. 

Uncials. - Codex Vaticanus (Vat. Gr. Greg. B, v. Soden 

d I ; an uncial MS. of the 4th century. It i.s written in three columns 
and has forty-two lines to tlie column. It originally ^ . 
contained the w'hole Bible, but in the New Te.slament 
Heb. IX. 14, xiii. 25, i and 2 Tim., Tit., JMiilenion, Apoc., ® 
are now missing. It was writt»*n by three scriU's ol whom the writer 
of tluj New IVstament was identilied by Tischendorf as the .scrila' 
1) oi K (iod. Sinaitu «v). 'I'he text has been corrected by two scribes, 
one (the hiopBuyrffs) contemporary with the original writer, the other 
belonging to the loth or nth century. The latter proliably also 
re-inked the whole ol the MS. and introduced a few changes in the 
text, though some critics think that this was done by a monk of 
the 15th ct'iitury who .siifiplied the text of the lacuna in Heb. and 
of tin* Apocalypse from a MS. lH*longing to Bes.sari<>n. The text is 
the best examjile oi the so called Neutral 'I'ext, except in the Pauline 
epistles, where it has a strong “ Western ” element. How this 
MS. came to be in the Vatican is not known. It first appears in th<‘ 
catalogue of 1481 (Bil)l. Vat. MS. l.at. 3952 1. 50). and is not in the 
catalogue of 1475, as is often erroneously stated 011 the authority 
of Vercellom*. It was, therehm*, probalily accpiired between the 
years 1475 and 1481. Tin* problem of its'earher liLstory is so en 
tangled wuth the similar <]uestu)ns raised by K that the two cannot 
well be di.scu.s.se(l separati'ly. | I’hotolypii. editions have binm 
i.ssiu‘d in Rome in 1889 1890 and in i'>o5.j 

Codex SinaiitruK (St Petersburg, Imperial library), Greg. K. 
von Soden 2 ; an iintial MS. of the 4th c(‘ntury. It was found 
in 1844 by ('. 'I’ischeTidorf (r/.e.) in the monastery of 
St ('atiierine on Mt. Sinai, and finally ac(piired by the 
tsar in i8fH). It is written on thin vellum in four columns 
ol forty-(‘ight lines each to a page. It contained oiiginally the 
whole Bible, and the .New 'restanient is still complete. At the end 
it also contains the lip ol Jkirnabas anti the Shepherd o\ Hennas, 
unfortunately iriconiplete, and there was probably originally somt‘ 
other document U tween these* two. The text w'as written, accord- 
ing to Tischendtii f. by four .scriln’S, of whotn he identified one as also 
the scribe of rod Vatuanus. It was corrected many times, especi- 
ally in Hu* Pth century, by a scribt* known as K** and in the 7th 
bv R*’. It has, in the main, Neutral text, less rnixt*d m the 
lijnslles than that of B. but not so jnire in the Gospels. The cor- 
n*clions of Rc are imjiortant, as they are b.ised (according to a note 
bv that scribe, at tlu- end ol Ksther) on an early ro]»y wdiirh had 
been corree.tt'd by J\'Linphihis. the diseiph* oi Origeii, frieml ol 
Knsebius and founder r>f a library at ('a«*sarea. 

[The text ol R was publish(*‘d in 'rischendorl's liihlwrum codex 
SinatUexts Petropolitanus (vol. iv., i8r»2), and separalely in his Novum 
Testamentum Sinaitintm (1863) ; in IQ09 it was j>ublished in collo- 
type* by the ClanMidon I’ress, C)xford 'I'lu* relations of R” to 
J'arnfihibis an* studied by Bousset in " rexlkntisrhe Stndicn jsnni 
N.'f. ” (in Texte u. f 'ritet^nrhuueen. xi. 4) | 

If Tischendtirl was right 111 ulentifynig the scribe ol If with that 
of ]>art of R, it IS obvious that tliese .MSS. prribably come Iroin flu* 
sjime place. He was prf>bablv wrong, bul there are* some indicafifitis 
of relationshi|> to juslifv the same view*. The tw'o most prohalili* 
places seem to be* Caesarea and Alexandria. The case for Caesarea 
is that the colopluui written by R® at tlu* end of Esther, and al.so 
of Ezra, shows that R was tlif*n 111 the lilirary of Caesarea, and that 
a chapter division in Arts found both in R and H can aNii be traced 
to the .same library. 1'his is a fairly .strong case, Imt it falls short 
of demonstration because it cannot In* showm that the MS corrected 
bv Pamphiliis was still at Caesarea when it was used by R, and 
lK*cause it is not certain either that the chapter divisions in Acts 
were added by the original scribes, or that R and B were at that 
time in their original home, or that the chafiler divisions were 
necessarily only to Ixi found at Caesarea. The cum' for Alexandria 
I depends partly on the orthography of B, which resem!»lc*s 
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[N.T. VERSIONS 


between Antioch and Aleppo ; though the monastery is otherwise 
unknown, it seems probable that it was the source oi many of the 
MSS. now at Sinai. The under writing seems to be a little earlier 
than that of the Curctonian ; it cont^ns the gospels in the order 
Mt., Me., Lc., Jo. with a few lacunae. There is no evidence that this 
version was ever used in the Church services : the Diatessaron was 
always the normal Syriac text of the gospels until the introduction 
of tlic Peshito. But the quotations ana references in Aphraates, 
Ephraem and the Acts of Judas Thomas show that it was known, 
even if not often used. It seems certain that the Old Syriac version 
also contained the Acts and Pauline epistles, as Aphraates and 
Ephraem agree in quoting a text which differs from the iVshito, 
but no MSS. containing this text are at present known to exist. 

[The text of this version is best given, with a literal English 
translation, in F. C. Burkitt’s Evangelion da Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 
1904).] 

2. The Peshito (Simple) Version. This Is represented by many 
MSS. dating from the 5th century. It has btx'ii proved almost to 
p. - demonstration by F. C. Burkitt that the portion contain- 
ing the go.spcls was made by Kalibula, bishop of Edessa 

(411), to take the place of the Diatessaron, and was based on the 
Greek text which was at that time in current use at Antioch. The 
Old Testament I’eshito is a much older and quite separate version. 
The exact limits of Rabbula's work are dilhcult to define. It seems 
probable that the Old Syriac version did not contain tlie Catholic 
epistles, and as these arc found in the Peshito they were presumably 
added by Rabbula. But he never added 2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John, 
or the Apocalypse, and the text of these lxx>ks, which is sometimes 
bound up with the I’eshito, really is that of the Philoxenian or of 
the Harklean version. A comparison of the i^eshito with quotations 
in Aphraates and Ephraem shows that Rabbula revised the text 
of the Acts and Pauline epistles, but in the absence of MSS. 
of the Old Syriac for these lxx)ks. it is difficult to define the extent 
or character of his work. The Peshito is quoted as Syr 1 », Pesh., 
and Syrsch (because Ti.schendorf followed the edition of Schaaf). 

(The best text of the Peshito is by G. 11 . Gwilliam, Telraevatt- 
gelium Sanctum (Oxford. 1901) ; its relations to Rabbula's revision 
are shown by F. C. Burkitt, “ S. Ejihraim’s (] notations from the 
Gospel ” {Texts and Studies, vii. 2, Cambridge, iqoi), which renders 
out of date F. H. Woods’s article on the same subject in Studia 
IHbliva, iii. pp. 105-138.] 

3. The Philoxeiiiaii V’ersion. 'i'his is known, from a note extant 
in MSS. of the Harkhuin version, to have In'cn made in a.d. 508 

^ for IMiiloxenus, bishop of i licrapolis, by Polycarpus, a 
chorepiscopus. No MSS. of it have survived except in 
^ * 2 l*etcr, Jude. 2 and 3 John an<l the Apwalypse. The 

four former are found in some MSS. of the l*eshito, as tlic 
I’hiloxcnian was used to supply these epistles which were not in 
the older version, and the Aixicalypse was xiublishcd in 1892 by J^r 
Gwynn from a MS. belonging to l^>rd Crawford. 

(This version may lie studied in Isaac H. Hall's Williams MS. 
(Baltimore, 1886) ; in the European editions of the Syriac Bible so 
far as the minor Catholic epistles are concerni'd ; in Hermathena, 
vol. vii. (1890), jip. 281-314 (article by Gwynn) ; in Zeitschrift fur 
Assvriologie, xii. and xiii. (series of articles by Merx) ; in Gwynn 's 
The Abocalvpse of St John in a Syriac Version (Dublin, 1897).] 

4. The Harklean Version. This is a revision of the Philoxenian 

made in O16 by Thomas of Harkel (Heraclea), bishop of Hierapolis. 
Marklman apparently an atteinjit to replace the literary free- 

* dom of the Philoxenian by an extreme literalness. It 
re])rescnts in the main the text of the later tireck MSS., but it has 
important textual notes, and has adopted a sysbun of asterisks 
and obeli from the liexapiar LXX. The source ot these notes sei*ms 
to have been old MSS. from the library of the Enaton near Alex- 
andria. The marginal readings are therefore valuable evidence for 
the Old Alexandrian text. This version is quoted a,s Syr H (and 
when necessar)r Syr He* or Syr H»w) and by Tiscliendorf as SyrP 
(=rSyra i>osterior). It should tx* noted that when Tischendorf 
speaks of Syr«‘'*' he means the Peshito and the I larklean. 

(There is no satisfactory critical edition n{ this version, nor have 
the Philoxenian and the Harklean been disentangled from each other. 
The printed text is that published in 1778-1803 by J. White at 
Oxford under the title Versio Philoxema ; for the marginal notes 
see esp. Westcott and Hurt, Introduction, and for Acts, Pott’s 
Abendidndische Text der Apostelgesch. (Leipzig, iqoo).] 

5. The Palestinian or Jerusalem N'ersion. This is a lectionary 

which was once thought to have come from the neighbourhcxKl of 
p . ^ Jerusalem, l>ut has been shown by Burkitt to come from 
tlaUn Antioch. It was jiroliably made in the 6th centur>'^ 

* in connexion with the attempts of Justinian to alxilish 
Judaism. Usually <iuoted as SyrPa and by Tischendorf as Syr^or. 

(The text may l>c found in Lewi.s and Gibson's The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary (London. 1899). (Gospels), and in Studia Sinaitica, 

g irt vi. (Acts and Epistles) ; its origin is discussed liest by F. C. 

urkitt in the Journal of Theological Studies, vol. ii. (iqoi), pp. 
174-183.] 

6. The Karkaphensian. This is not a version, but a Syriac 
** Massorah ” of the New Testament. i,e. a collection of notes on the 
texts. Probably emanates from the monastery of the Skull. Little 
is known of it and it is unimportant. 


[See Gwilliam 's " Materials for the Criticism of the Peshito N.T.” 
in Studia Biblica, iii. esp. pp. 60-63.] 

7. Tatian’s Diatessaron. This is something more than a version. 
It was originally a harmony of the four gospels made by Tatian, the 
pupil of Justin Martyr, towards the end of the 2nd cen- ^ , 

tury. In its original form it is no longer extant, but it 
exists in Arabic (published by Ciasca) and I^tin {cod. 

Puldensis) translations, in both of which the text has un- 
fortunately been almost entirely conformed to the ordinary type. 
These authorities are, therefore, only available for the recon.struction 
of the order of the selections from the gospels, not for textual criticism 
properly .so called. For the latter purpose, however, we can use an 
Armenian translation of a commentary on the Diates.saron by 
Ephraem, and the quotations in Aphraates. The Diatessaron 
ap]x;ars to have been the usual form in which the gospels were read 
until the beginning of the 5th century, when the l^eshito was put 
in its place, and a systematic destruction of cojiies of the Diatessaron 
was undertaken. 

[The Diatessaron may be studied in Zahn, ” Evangelicn- 
harmonie,” article in the Protestantische Healencyklopadie (1898) ; 
J. H. Hill, The Earliest Life of Christ (Edinburgh, 1893) ; J. Retidel 
Harris, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephraim the Syrian (London, 
1^95) ; F- C. Burkitt. Evangelion aa Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 1904. 
vol.'ii.).] 

Inter-relation of Syriac Versions. — The relations which subsist 
lietwcen tlic various Syriac versions remain to be discussed. There 
is little room for doubt that the Harklean was based on the Phi! 
oxenian. and the I’hiloxenian was Imsed on the l*eshito, the revision 
being made in each case by the help of the Greek MSS. of the day, 
but the relations which subsist between the Old Syriac, the Diates- 
saron and the Peshito are a more difficult question. There are now 
but few, if any, scholars whcj think that the Peshito is an entirely 
separate version, and the majority have been convinced by Burkitt 
and recognize (1) that the l^eshito is based on a knowledge of the 
Old Syriac and the Diatessaron ; (2) that it was made by Rabbula 
with the help of the contemporary Greek text of the Antiochene 
Church. But there is not yet the same; degree of consensus as to 
the relations between the Old Syriac and the Diatessaron. H<*re 
it is necessary to distinguish between the original text of the Old 
Syriac and the existing MSS. of it — Cur. and Sin. There is no 
question that many passages in these show signs of Diate.s.saron 
influence, but this is only to be expected if we consider that from 
the end of the 2nd to the beginning of the 5th century the Dia- 
tessaron was the popular form of the gospels. A large discount 
has therefore to be made from the agreements between Diatessaron 
and Syr. S and C. Still, it is improbable that this will explain 
everything, and it is generally conceded that the original Dia- 
tessaron and the original Old Syri?ic were in some way connected. 
The connexion is x'ariously explained, and efforts have been made 
to show on which side the dependence is to be found. The mtisl 
probable theory is that of Burkitt. He thinks that tlic first Syriac 
translation was that of Tatian (r. a.d. 175), who brought the Dia- 
tessaron from Rome and translated it in\o Syriac. There, in the 
last days of the 2nd century, when Serapion was bishop of Antioch 
(a.d. 190-203), a new start was made, and a translation of the 
” separated Gospels ” {Evangelion da Mepharreshe) was made from 
the MSS. w'hich was in use at Antioch. Probalily the maker of this 
version was partly guided, especially in his choice of renderings, 
by his knowledge of the Diatessaron. Nevcrthc'less, the Diatessaron 
remained the more popular an<l was only driven out by Thcodoret 
and Rabbula in the 5th century, when it was replaced by the 
Peshito. If this theory be correct the Syriac versions represent 
throe distinct Greek texts:- (1) the 2nd-centiiry Greek text from 
Rome, used by Tatian ; (2) the 2nd-ccntury Greek text from Antioch, 
used for the Old Syriac ; (3) the 2nd - century Greek text from 
Antioch, used by Rabbula for the' Peshito. 

(The best discussion of this point is in vol. ii. of Biirkitt’s Evan- 
geliofi da Mepharreshe.'] 

Egyptian Versions. — Much less is known at present about the 
history of the Egyptian versions. They are found in various 
dialects of Coptic, the mutual relations of which are not - 
yet certain, but the only ones which are preserved with 
any completeness are the Bohairic, or Lower Egyptian, and Sahidic, 
or Upper Egyptian, though it is certain that fragments of inter- 
mediate dialects such as Middle Egyptian, Fayumic, Akhmimic 
and Memphitic also exist. The Bohairic has Ixicn edited by G. 
Homer. It is well represented, as it Iiecame the official version of 
the Coptic Church : its history is unknown, Init from internal evid- 
ence it seems to have been n^ade from good Greek MSS. of the type 
of KBL. but the date to which this points depends largely on the 
general view taken of the history of the text of the New Testament. 
It need not, but may, be earlier than the 4th century. The Sahidic 
is not so well preserved. G. Horner's researches tend to show that 
the Greek text on which it was based was different from tliat repre- 
sented by the Bohairic, and pmbably was akin to the ” Western ” 
text, perhaps of the type used by Clement of Alexandria. Un- 
fortunately none of the MSS. seems to be good, and at present it Is 
impossible to make very definite use of the version. It is passible 
that this is the oldest Coptic version, and this view is supported 
by the general proliabilities of the spread of Christianity in Egypt, 
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which suggest that the native church and native literature had their 
strength at first chiefly in the southern parts of the country. It 
must be noted that Westcott and Hort called the Bohairic Mem- 
phitic, and the Sahidic Thebaic, and Tischendorf called the Bohairic 
Coptic. 

[See G. Horner’s The Coptic Versum of the Sew Testament tn the 
Sorthern Dialect (Oxford) ; Scrivener’s Introduction (etl. Miller), 
vol. ii. pp. Q1-144 ; and esjx'cially an article on “ Egyptian Ver- 
sions ’’ in Hastings' Dictionary of the lithle, vol. i. by ForU'S 
Robinson.] 


(Ji) Among the secondary versions the only one of real imj>ort:ince 
is the .Armenian. 

The Armenian Version . — The early history of this* version is 
obscure, but it seems probable that there were two translations 
D^adc in the 4th century: (1) by Mesrop with the help of 
‘ Hrofanos (Riifinus ?) based on a Greek text ; (2) by 

Saliak, based on Syriac. After the council of Ephesus (a.d. 430) 
Mesrop and Sahak compared and revised their work with the help 
of MSS. from Constantinople. The general character of the version 
IS late, but there are many places in which the Old Syriac basis can 
be recognized, and in the Acts and Epistles, where the Old Syriac 
IS n«) longer extant, this i.s .sometimes very valuabh^ evidence. 

[See Scrivener (ed. Miller) vol. ii. pp. 148-154 ; Hastings* Dictionary 
of the Bible, article on “ The Armenian Versions ot the New' Testa- 
ment,” by F. C. Conybeare ; J. A. Robinson. ” Euthaliana *’ [Texts 
and Studies, iii. 5). cap. 5 ; on the supposed connexion of Mark xvi. 
8 11 . w'ith Ari.stion mentioned in this version, see esp. Swete’s The 
Gospel according to St Mark (London, 1902). p. cxi.J 

Other secondary versions which are sometimes quoted are the 
Gothic, Ethiopic, Georgian. Arabic, Anglo Saxon, Frankish and 
Fersic. None has any real critical importance ; details arc given 
in Gregory’s Prolegomena and in Scrivener's Jntrodtution. 


(C) Quotations in Patristic Writings. — ^The value of this source 
of evidence lies in the power which it gives us to date and localize 
texts. Its limitations are found in the inaccuracy of quotation 
of the writers, and often in the corrupt condition of their text. 
This latter point especially affects quotations which later scrilxjs 
frequently forced into accord with tlic texi they preferred. 

.All waiters earlier than tlic 5lh century arc valuable, but ])articu- 
laiiy important are the following groups (i) Greek WTiters in the 
West, c.specially Justin Martyr, Taiian, Marcion, Irenaeus and 
Hippolytns ; (2) Latin writers in Italy, especially Niivatian, the 
author of the de Rehaptismalc and Ambrosia.stt*r ; (3) Latin writers 
in Africa, e.specially Tertullian and Cyprian ; (4) Ciivek writers in 
Alexandria, c.specially (ienieiil ol .\lexandria, Origeii, .Athanasius 
and Cyril ; (5) Greek writers in the ICast, esiu'cially Methodius of 
Lycia and Eus(*hius of Caesarea ; ((>) Syriac w’riters, esp-sially 

Apliraates and Epliraem ; it is doubtful whether the Tiiatessaron 
ot I'atian ought to be leckoned in this group oj in (i). None of the.se 
groups lx»ars witness to quite the same text, 1101 can all ot them lie 
identified with the texts found in existing MSS. or versions, but it 
may be said with some truth that group 2 used the European I^itin 
version, group 3 the African T.atin, and group 6 the r)iates.san)n in 
the gospels and tlie Old Syriac elsewhere, while group i has much 
in common with cod. Bezae. though the diffcuence is here .somewhat 
greater. In group 4 the situation is more complex ; Clem<*nt u.sed 
a text which has nm^t in common with Lod, Bezae, but is cleaily 
tar from identical ; Origen in the main has the text of N H ; Athan- 
asius a .somi'W'hat later variety of tlu' same ty]a*, while Cyril has the 
.so-called Akxandriau text found especially in L. tirouji 4 has a 
jiecuhar text wiiich cannot be identified with any definite group of 
MSS. For lurther treatment t>f the importance of this evidence see 
the section Textual Criticism below. 

[iiiere is as yet but little satisfactory literature on this subject. 
Outstanding work is I’. M. Barnard’s “ Clement of Alexandria’s 
Biblical Text” (Texts and Studies, v. 5), 1890; Harnack’s ” Fane 
Schntt Novatians,” in Texte und ffniersuchungen, xiii. 4 : Soiiter’s 
“ Ambrosiaster ” m Te.xts and Studies, vii. 4; tlu Society of His- 
torical Theology's New Testament in the Apostntir Paiheis] an 
article by Kostschau, “ Bibelcitate bei Origenes,” in the Zettsihiift 
/. wissenschaftliche Theologie (1900), pji. 321-378 , and on the geneial 
subject esiieciallv N'estle’.s KinfuhrHng in das giiechisthe Xeue 
Testament (C.btlin',en, 1909). pp. 159-167.] (K. L.) 


3. Textual Criticism. 

'I'he problem which faces the textual critic of the New' 'FesUi- 
nient is to reconstruct the original text from the materials 
.supplied by the MSS., versions, and quotation.s in early writers, 
which have been described in the preceding section on the 
apparatus criticus. His object, therefore, is to di.scover and 
remove the various corruptions which have crept into the text, 
by the usual methods of the textual critic — the collection of 
material, the grouping of MSS. and other authorities, the re- 
construction of archct>'pes, and the consideration of tran- 


scriptional and intrinsic probability. No book, however, pre.sents 
such a complicated problem or such a wealth of material for the 
textual critic. 

In a certain wide sense the textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment began as soon as men consciously made recensions and 
versions, and in this sense Origen, Jerome, Augustine and many 
other ecclesiastical writers might be regarded as textual critics. 
But in practice it is general, and certainly convenient, to regard 
their work rather as material for criticism, and to begin the 
history of le.xtual criticism with the earliest printed editions 
which sought to establish a standard Greek Text . It is, of course, 
impossible here to give an acc'ouiit of all these, but the following 
may fairly be regarded as the epoch-making books from the 
beginning to the present time. 

The Complutensian.-- The first printed text of the Grrok Testa- 
ment is known as the Comuliitensuin. U'cause it was made umier 
the direction of Cardinal Aimenes of -Alcaki (Lai. Complutum). 
It w'as printed in 1514, and is thus the first printed \1. but i.s not 
the first piibli.shed. us it was not Issued until 1522. It is not known 
what MSS. Ximenes used, but it is plain from the character of the 
text that they were not of great value. His text was reprinted in 
1 569 by Chr. Planlm at Antwerp. 

Erasmus.- The first published text w'as that of Erasmus. It was 
undertaken at the reqiust of Joannes Frobeii (Frobeiiius), the 
printer of Basel, who had heard ot Cardinal Ximeiies’ jnoject and 
wished to fon'stall it. In this he was successful, as ii was issued in 
1510. It was based chiefly on MSS. at Basel, of which the only 
really gixxl one [tod. Kvan. \) was seldom followed. Erasmus issued 
I new editions in 1519. 15--*' ’5^7 *5.15- fhe Aldiiie Greek 

Testament, i>rint(*d at V'emci* in 1518, is a n prtxluctioii of the first 
etliiion 

Stephaniis. IVrhajis the most important of all I'arly editions 
were tho.se of Rolx'rt Jitienne, or Slephanus, ol Paris and afterwards 
df Geneva. Ills two first editions (154O, 1549) were based 011 Eras- 
mus, the, Comjiluteiisian, and collations of fifteen Greek MSS. 
i These aie i6mo volumes, but the third and most imporlaiil edition 
(1550) was a folio with a revised tc*xt. It is this edition which is 
usually referred to as the text of Stephaniis. A fourth edition (in 
i(>ino) published at Geneva m 1551 is remarkable for giving the divi- 
sion of the text into verses wliicli has since been generally adopted. 

Beza. Stephaniis’ w'ork was continued by 'Hieodore Bc'za. who 
]niblished ten editions between 1565 and 1611. Tliey did not 
greatly iliffi'r from the 1550 iHlitum ot Stephaniis, but historic ally 
are important tor tin* gieat part they ])layi‘d in .spreading a know- 
ledge of the (ireek text, and as supplying the text which the Elzevirs 
made the standard on the continent. 

Elzcini. The two brothi rs, Boiiaventuru and Abraham Elzevir, 
piibli.slieil tw'o editions at Leiden in 1624 and ba.sed ihiefly 

on ii* 2a's text. In the preface to tin* second edition the first is 
lelerred to ” textnm . . . mine al> omnibus riMeptnin,” ainl this 
is the origin ol the name "Text 11s Receptiis” (01 'l.K.) olten given 
to the oidinarv (ireek Text. The Elzevir text lias tornied the liasis 
of all iicMi-t ritu al editions on tlu* continent, but in iLiiglaiid the 
1550 edition of Stephaniis has been more generally follow'ed. Tlu 
iin])ortance of both the Slephanus and Elzevir editions is that lhe> 
formed a deiiniti* text for the pimioses of coinpansoii, and so ])ie- 
pared the way for tlu* next stage, in which scholars busieil tlieiii 
.selves with the investigation and collation ol other MSS. 

\y alum's Polyglot. -The lirst to bi gm this work was Brian Walton, 
bishop of Chester, who iniblislied in 1657 in tlu* 5lh and 6th volumes 
of his “polyglot” Bible the text of Slephanus (1550) with the 
n*adings of tifteen new* MSS. Iwsule.s tho.se employed by Stephaniis 
lijiiiselt. The coll.Ltions w<*n* made foi him by Archbishop Lssher. 

Jifhn El’ll. In 1675 John I Vll, dean ol Chn .t ('hurch, published 
the Elzevir text with ail enlargi'd appaiatus, but even more im- 
portant W’as the help and advice wine h he gave to the next inijuirtant 
<*ditoi Mill. 

John Mill, ejf Ouei'ii's Cedlege, Oxford, infliu'iiced by the advice, 
and supported by the ])ur.se e»f John Tell until tlu* latter's death, 
piiblislu'd in 1707 a critical edition of tlu New' Te.stament which 
liJis still a considerable value for the seludar. It gives the t<*xt ol 
Stephaniis (1550) with i-ollations of 78 MSS., besid(*s those ol Ste- 
phaiius, the readings of the C)hl 1 -alin, .so hir as was then kiiow'ii, the 
Vulgate and Peshito, together with full and v.iluable proleg^iineiia. 

Bentley. - A little latei Richard Henth*) (onceiveil the ulea that 
it w'oukl be possible to n*construct the oiiginal text ol the New 
Te.stameril bj' a comparison td the earli(*.st Greek ami i-alm vumes ; 
he Ix'gan to Tolled material f(»i this [uirpose, and issued a s( heme 
entitleil “ Proiiosals for Printing ” in 1720, but tluuigli he aiua.ssed 
m.iny notes nothing was ever jirinted. 

11 ’. Mate. Fail ness forbuls us to omit the iiain** ol William (or 
I'aiiiel?) Mace, a Piesbylenan miiilsl<*r who publi.shefl The New 
Testament in (ifeeh and hnglish, in 2 vols. in 1720. and leally antici- 
pated many of the vei diets of later critics. He was, however, not in 
a position to obtain recognition, and his w’<jrk has been generally 
overlooketl. 
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7 < J. Wetstiin, otie of Bentley's assistants, when living in Basel in 
1730, published " Prolegonuma to the Text, and in 1751-1752 (at 
Amsterdam) the text of Stephanas with enlarged Prolegomena and 
apparatus criticus. His textual views were peculiar ; he preferred 
to follow late MSS. on the ground that sdl the earlier copies liad 
been contaminated by the Latin — almost reversing the teaching 
of Bentley. His edition is historically very important as it intro- 
diiccd the system of notation which, in the amplified form given to 
it by Gregory, is still in general use. 

/. A. Bcnfiel, abbot of Alpirspach (a Lutheran community), pub- 
lished in 17^4, at Tubingen, an edition of th<* New Te.siament wliich 
marks the beginning of a new era. For the first time an attempt 
was made to group the MSS., which were divided into African and 
Asiatic. The former group contained the few old MSS., the latter 
the many late MSS., and preference was givt;n to the African. This 
innt>vation has been followed by almc»st all critics since Bengel's 
time, and it was developed by Clriesbach. 

J. J . GrMmfh, a pupil at Halle of J. S. vSemler (who in 1764 
reprinted WcLstcin’s Prolegomena, and in comments of his own 
took over and expounded Bengel's views), collated many MSS., 
and distinguished three main groups : — tlie Alexandrian or Origenian 
(which roughly correspcmdcd to Bengel's African), found in ABCL, 
the Egyptian version and Origen ; the Western, found in 1> and 
Latin authorities; and the Const an tinopoli tan (Bengel’s Asiatic), 
found in the later MSS. and in Byzantine writers. His view wa.s 
that the last group was the least valuable ; but, excej)! vrhen in- 
ternal evidence forbade (and he thought that it frequentl^r did so), 
he followed the text found in any two grouT3S against the third. His 
first edition was published m 1774-1775. his .second and improved 
edition in 1796 (vol, i.) and 180O. For the second edition he had 
the advantage not merely of his own collection of material (pub- 
lished chiefly in his Symholae Criticar, 1785 1703), but also of many 
collations by Birch, Matlhaei and .\dler. and an edition with new 
collations by F. K. Alter. 

]. L. //wg, Roman Catholic j)rofessor of th(!ology at Freiburg, 
imbli.shed (Stuttgart and Tubingen) his Hinkitung in die Schriften 
des N.T. (1808) ; he is chiefly remarkable for the curious way in 
which he introduced many critical ideas which wea* not appreciated 
at tht; time but have since been revived. He accepted (iriesbach's 
views as a whole, but starling from the known recensions of the 
LXX. he identifu'd firieshach's Alexandrian text witl» the work of 
Hesychius, and tlie C'onstantinopolitan with that of T-ucian, while 
he dcscnlH'd Oriesbach’S Western text as the koip^ Mafrtt. 

J. A/. A. SchoU, a pnpil of Hug. inspected and partially collated 
nearly a thousand MSS. and assigned numbers to them which have 
.sinci' been generally adoptecl. His work is for this reason important, 
but is unfortunately inaccurate. 

K. Lachmami, the lamons classical scholar, opened a n<‘w era in 
textual criticism in 1842 1850. in his N.T. Craecr cl Latine. In this 
great book a break was made for the first time with the traditional 
text and the evidence of the late MSS., and an attcmjit was made 
to reconstruct the text according to the oldest authorities. This 
was a great step forward, but unfortunately it was accompanied 
by a retrogression to the pro-(iriesbachian (or rather jire-Bengclian) 
days ; for l^chmann rejected the id(\a of grouping MSS., and 
having selected a small number of the oldest authorities undertex^k 
always to follow the reading of the maionty. 

C. Tischeiidnrf, the most famous follower of Lachniann, lx*sides 
editions of many MSS. and the collation of many more, published 
between 1841 and 18^(1-1872 eight editions of the New Testament 
with full critical notes. The eighth edition, which for the first time 
contained the readings of H, has not yet been equalled, and together 
with the Prolegomena, supplied by C. R. Gregory after Tischendorf's 
death, is the standard critical edition which is used by scholars 
all over the world. At the same lime it must be admitted that 
it gradually became antiquated. Fresh collations of MSS,, and 
es])ecially fresh discoveries and investigations into the text of the 
versions and Fathers, have given much new information wliich 
entirely changc'd the character of the evidence for many readings, 
and rendered a new edition necessary (see Sodkn, H. von). As a 
collector and publisher of evidence Tischeiulorf was marvellous, but 
as an editor of the text he added little to the princijiles of I^ch- 
mann, and like Lachmann does not seem to have appreciated the 
value of the Griesl>achian sy.stem of grouping MSS. 

S, P. Tvcgelles, an English scholar, like Tischendorf. spent almost 
his whole life in the collection of material, and pubU.shed a critical 
edition, based* on the earliest authorities, at intervals between 
1857 and 1872. His work was eclipsed by Tischendorf's, and his 
critical principles were almost the same as the German scholar’s, 
so that nis work has obtained less recognition than would <Tthcrwise 
have been the case. Tischendorf and Tregelles finished the work 
which lachmann began. Tliey finally exploded the pretensions of 
the Text us Receptus to be the original text ; but neither of them 
gave any ex])lanation of the relations of the later text to the earlier, 
nor developed Griesbach's system of dealing with gioups of MSS. 
rather than with single copies. 

H. F. Westcott ana F. J. A. Hurt (commonly quoted as WH), the 
Cambridge scholars, supplied the deficiencies of Lachmann. and 
without giving up the advantages of his system, and its develop- 
ment by Tischendorf. brought back the study of the text of the 


New Testament to the methods of Gricsbach. Their great work was 
published in 1881 under the title oiThe New Testament in the Original 
Greek. Their view of the history of the text is that a comparison 
of the evidence shows that, while we can distinguish more than one 
type of text, the most clearly discernible of all the varieties is first 
recognizable in the quotations of Chrysostom, and is preserved in 
almost all the later MSS. Though found in so great a number of 
witnesses, this type of text is shown not to be the earliest or best 
by the evidence of all the oldest MS. versions and Fathers, as well 
as by internal evidence. Moreover, a comparison with the earlier 
sources of c'videncc shows that it was built up out of prcviou.sly 
existing texts. This is proved by the “ conlbations ” whicli are 
found m it. For instance in Mark ix. 38 the later MSS. read 
ovK OLKoKovdeT xal iKioKi/eafiev a^ov Sri wk &Ko\oii0€i ijiMVf a 

clumsy sentence which is clearly made up out of two earlier 
readings, nal iKw\iojj.cv aurbp Sn om •^ko\o(>0€i ijiup, found in R BCL 
Ixih., and oiV dKoXov&u fuB’ ^pujjPf Kal iK<a\6oguep aiTop, found 
in DX /flm.b fam.^^ 28 latt. It is impossible, in face of the 
fact that the evidence of the oldest witnesses of all sorts is con- 
stantly opposed to the longtT readings, to doubt that WH were 
right in arguing that these phenomena prove that the later text was 
made up by a proc<f*ss of revision and contlarion of the earlier forms. 
Tnlluenccd by the use of the later text by Chry.sostom, WH called 
it the Syrian or Antiochene text, and refer to the revision whicli 
jiroduced it as the Syrian, revision. They suggested that it might 
perhaps be attributed to Lucian, who is known to have made a 
revision of the text of the T.XX. Tim earlier texts which were usi'd 
for the Syrian revision may, according to WH, be divided into 
three; — (i) the Western text, used especially by Latin writers, 
and found also in cod. Bezae and in Syr C ; (2) the Alexandrine 
text used by Cyril of Alexandria and found especially inCLS 33; 
and (3) a text vvhkdi differs from both the above mentioned and 
is therefore called by WH the Neutral text, found especially in KB 
and the quotations of Origen. Of these three? types WH thought 
that the Neutral was decidedly the liest. The Alexandrian was 
clearly a literary reci^iision of it. and WH strove to show tliat the 
Western was merely du(‘ to tiie non-literary efforts of scribes in otlier 
]>arts to inifirove the narrative. The only exception which they 
allowed to this general rule was in the case of certain pa.ssagcs, 
esp<‘Cially m the last chapters ol Luke, where tlie “ Western ” 
authorities omit words which are found in tlu* Neutral and Alex- 
andrian texts. Their reason was that omission seems to be contrary 
to the genius of the Western text, and that if is therefore probable 
that these passages rcpivseni interpolations made in the text on 
the Neutral side after the division Ix'tween it and the Western. 
They might be call(?d Neutral inti'rpolations, but WH preferred the 
rather clumsy exprission "Western non -interpolations." Having 
thus di'cidcd that the Neutral tc‘xt was almost always right, it only 
remained for WH to choose betwism the various authorities which 
preserved this type. They decided that the two best authorities 
were K and B. and that when thi’se diffensl the reading of B, except 
when obviously an accidental blunder, was probably right. 1'he 
great importance of this work of WH lies in the facts that it not 
merely condemns but explains the late Antiochene text, and that 
it attempts to con.sidcr in an objective manner all the existing 
evidence and to explain it historically and genealogically. Opinions 
differ as to the correctness of the results reached by WH, but there 
is scarcely room for doubt that as an example of method their work 
is quite unrivalled at present and is the necessary starting-point for 
all modern investigatirms. 

Since Westcott and Hort no w^ork of llic same importance appeared 
lip till iqog. Various useful texts hiive been issued, among which 
those of Nestle {Novum Testamentum Graece, Stuttgart, 1004), based 
on a comparison of the texts of Tischendorf, WH and Weiss, and 
of Baljon {Novum Testamcfttum Graece. Groningen, 1898), are the 
lK*st. The only serious attcmiit as yet published to print a c<implete 
text independently of other editors is that of B. Weiss {Das Neue 
Testament, T.cipzig. 1894-1900). but the metliod followed in this 
Is so subjective and pays so little attention to the evidence of the 
versions that it is not likely to be permanently important. The 
text reached is not widely different from that of WH. The new 
work in course of preparation by von Soden at Berlin, which pro- 
mises to take the place of Tischendorf’s edition, must certainly do 
this so far as Greek MSS. are concerned, for the ivholc field has been 
reinvestigated by a band of assistants who have grouped and collated 
s|3ecimens of all known MSS. 

Besides these works the chief efforts of textual critics since WH 
have lK*en directed towards the elucidation of minor problems, and 
the promulgation of ce.rtain hypotheses to explain the character- 
istics either of individual' MSS. or of groups of MSS. Among these 
the works of Sanday, Corssen, Wordsworth, White, Biirkitt and 
Harris on the history ol the Old Latin and Vulgate, and especially 
the work of Burkitt on the Old Syriac, have given mast light on the 
suhjcjct. These lines of research have been described in the preceding 
.section on the apparatus criticus. Other noteworthy and inter- 
esting, though in the end probably less important, work has been 
done by Blass, Bousset, Schmidtke, Rendel Harris and Chase. 
The outline of the duct works is as follows - 

F. Blass . — In his various liooks on thi* Acts and third gospel Blass 
has propounded a new theory as to the “ Western" text. He was 
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struck by the fact that neitlier the Western can be shown to be 
derived from the Neutral, nor the Neutral from the Western. He 
therefore conceiv'cd the idea that perhaps both texts wore Lucan, 
and represented two recensions by the original writer, and he re- 
constructed the history as follows. Luke wrote the first edition 
of the Gospel for Theojihilus from Cat^sarea ; this is tiie Neutral 
text of the (lOspel. Afterwards he went to Rome and tlicrc revised 
the text of the Gospel and reissued it for the Church in that city ; 
this is the Western (or. as Blass calls it, Roman) text of the ('rospel. 
At the same time he continued his narrative for the Ixmefit of the 
Roman Church, and published the Western text of the Acts. Finally 
he revised the Acts and sent a ctjpy to Theopluliis ; tins is the 
Neutral text of the Acts. This ingenious theory met with cunsidei - 
able approval when it was first advanced, but it has gradually been 
seen that the “Western’* text does not ])oasess the unity which Blass’s 
Uieory requires it to have. Still. Blass's textual notes are very 
important, and there is a mass of material in his books. 

JSoitsset and Sihuiidtkc. -Thicsc two scholars have done much 
work in trying to identify smaller groups of MSS. with local texts. 
Bousset has argued that the reatiings in the Pauline epistles found 
m aii<l a lew niiiiuscules represent the text used by PamphUus, 
and on the whole this view seems to be lughly probable. Another 
group which Bousset has tried to identify ls that headed by B, 
which he connects with the recension of Hesychius. but this thcxiry, 
though widely accepted in Germany, does not seem to rest on a very 
solid basis. To some extent influenced by and u.sing Bousset's 
results, Schmid tkc has tneil to show that certain .small liui*s m the 
margin of B point to a connexion l)eli\een tliat MS. and a Gospel 
harmony, which, by assuming that the text of B is Hesychian. he 
identifies witli that of Ainmonius. If true, this is exceedingly im- 
portant. Nestle. h<iw€!vor. and other scholars think that tile line.H 
m B are merely iiidicatioJis of a division ol the text mlo stnise- 
paragraphs and luive ludliing to do with any li.irmonv. 

Kendcl ffarns and Chatr. Two investigations, which attracted 
much notice when tliev were published, tried to explain the j>heno- 
mena ot the Western text as due to lotraiislatioii troni early vcisions 
mio Greek. Rondel Hams arguetl for the influence of j.alin. utid 
Cha.se U>r that of Syriac. While both threw valuable light i>n oliscure 
poinls, it seems probable tliat they' exaggerateil the extent to which 
retiansUoion can be traced; that they racked Cndcv Hezae some* 
what too highly a.s the tiest witnes.s to Uie “Western ' text , and that 
some ot tlujir work was rendered deftictive by then failure to recog- 
nize quite clearly that the “ We.steni " text is not a unity. At the 
.same time, how’evi'r little of Rcndel Harris’s n'sults may nltimab'ly 
1)0 aecepted by^ the textual critics of the future, his work w’ill always 
remain historically of the first impoilance as having don * more 
than anything else to stimulate tiiouglit and open new liiic.s ot 
rcsearcli in textual criticism m the last decade ot the loth century. 

l'li(‘ time has not yet come wle.n any final attempt can bt‘ made 
to ])ring all these separate studies together and estimate exactly 
liow far they necessitate serious modilication ot the views of Wi-sf- 
cott and Hort ; but a tentative and ])rovisional judginent W'ould 
probably' have to be on .some w' hat tin* following lines. The work 
of WII may be summed up into two tlusirenis (1} The text pre 
served in the later MSS. is not primitive, but built iq> out ot earlier 
texts ; {2) these earlier texts may bo clas.siti<*d as W<\stein, .Mex- 
aiidnaii and Neutral, of whicli the Neutral is the primitive form. 
The former of these theorems has been geneially accejited and may 
1)0 taken as proved, but tiu* .second lias been elo.sely' criticized ami 
probably must be modified. It has been approacheil fixim tw'o siilcs, 
according as critics have considered the Western or the Neutral ami 
Alexandnari texts. 

Tht \VcsU}n Text. This was regarded by WH as a definite text, 
found in D, Hie Old Latin and Hie Old Syriac ; and if is an essential 
part of their theory that in the main these three witnes.ses represent 
one text. On tlie evidence which they had WH were undoubtedly 
justified, but discoveries and investigation have gone far to make it 
impossible to hold this \'icw' any longer. We now kiKJW more al)Oiii 
the Old Latin, and, thanks to Mrs Lewis' discovery, much mf)rea!:)out 
the Old Syriac. The result is that tlie authoritic*s on winch WFl 
relmd for their Western text are seen to Ix-ar wilne.s.s to two texts, 
not to one. The Old I^tin, if we take the African form as the 
oldest, as compared with the Neutral text lias a senes of iiiler- 
polafions and a seri(*s of omi.s.sions. The OKI Syriac, if w'e take 
the Sinnitic MS. as the purest form, compared in the same w'ay, 
has a .similar double series of interjiolations and omissions, hut 
neither the omissions nor the interpolations .'ire the same m the 
Old Litin as in the Old Syriac. Such a line of rew arch suggests 
tliat instearl of being able, as WH thought, to set the Western 
against the Neutral text (the Ak'xandrian being merely a dtvelop- 
mentof the latter), we must consider the jiroblem as the compansoii 
ol at least three texts, a Western (geographically), an Ea.stern anil 
the Neutral. This makes tlie matter much more dilhcult ; and an 
answer is demanded to the problem afforded by the agreement ot 
two of these texts against the third. The obvious solution would 
bi' to say that where two agrei‘ their reading i.s probably correct, 
but the followers of WH maintain that the agreement of the WcKti*m 
and Eastern is often an agreement in error. It is difficult to see 
how texts, geographically so wide apart as the Old r.ntm and Old 
SyTiac would seem to be, are likely to agree in error, but it is certainly 


true tliat some readings found in both texts seem to have little prob- 
ability. Sanday, followed by Chase and a few' other English 
.scholars, has suggested that the Old Utm may have been made 
originally in Anlioch. but this paradoxical view has met with little 
support. A more probable suggestion is Burkitt’s, who thinks that 
many readings in our present Old Syriac ^ISS. are dm* to the Dia- 
tcssaion. which was a geograpUicaUv Western text. U may be 
that Hus suggestion will sohe the cUfiicnllv. but at pie.senl it is 
im^.ssible to say. 

The Seitifal and Alexandrian Texts. ■- WH made it idain that the 
Alexandrian text was a Uterarv development of the Neutral, but 
they always maintained that the latter text was not confined to. 
though chiefly used in Alexandiia. More rec«‘nt luvesligations 
have coiiflrined their view as to the relation oi the Alexandrian 
to the Neutral text, but have thrown doubt on the age and wide- 
spread use of tlie latter. Whatever view be taken ot the provenance 
of CodeA Viitiianns it is plain that its aichetype had the Pauline 
epistles in a peculiar order which is only found in Egypt, and so 
far no one has been able to discover any uou Alexandrian wiiii-r 
who used the Neutral text. Mori*o\'er, Barnaul's researches into 
the Biblical text ot Clement of Alexandria show that there is rea.son 
to doubt whether even 111 Alexandria the Neutral text w^as used 
in the earliest liiiies. Wi* have no evidence carUer than Clement, 
and the text of the New '1 istaineiit which he quotes lias more in 
common with the Old Latin 01 " geographically Western " text 
than with the Neutral, thoiigli it definitely agrees W'itli no Known 
type pieserved m MSS. or \ersions. This discovery has put the 
Neutral text in a diffeient light, it would seem as thougii we could 
roughly divide the history ol Hie text in /Mexaiulrui into three 
|K‘nods. The earliest is that w'hicli is repn-stMited bv the quotations 
in Clement, and must have been in use in Alexandria at the end ol 
the '2nd and begmnmg ol the ,pd century. U is unfoitiinalely 
not loiiml m any extant MS. The second stage is that lound in the 
tuiotalioiis of OVigeii whieh is fairly well rejuesented in NB. though 
Origen seems at tinu*s to have nsi‘d MSS. of the earlier typi*. The 
third stage is WH’.s Alexandrian, toimd in the quotations of Cyril 
of Ale.xandna and a few' MSS. (esp. CLSA'k). It is dearly a ve- 
vi.sion ol the .second stage, as Wll .saw', but we can now add that it 
was not merely a Uterarv rt'vision but was influenced by the Icndem y 
to rexive reaefings which are found in the* first stage (uit rejected in 
the .seeoml. 

It thus wems probable that WH’s theory must be modified, both 
as regards the “ Wisti'iii " text, which is sei n not to be a single text 
at all, and as regards Hk* “Neulral” text, whieh .seems to 1 )<‘ 
nothing more than Hie sc'cond stage o( the <le\’i»lopm<‘rit ol Hu' 
text in Alexandria. Hut the imporlaiire ol thf'se moilification.s is 
sornetnmg more than the doubt winch they have thrown on WH s 
Iheoru'S : they liav'e really shilteU Hu* I'eutie ol gravity ot the textual 
problem. 

Formerly the (Jreek uncials, which go bark to the 4th century, 
W€*re regarded as Hie most important source of evidenie, and were 
supj)nsed to have the decisive vote ; but now it is becoming plain 
that still more iinporlaat, though unlortimatelv much lef^ complete, 
is the evidence ol the version.s anti of c] notations by early W'rilcrs. 
Both ol these point to the existence in Hie pd and I'ven 2nd centurN 
of types of text wliieh dilfi*r in very many ])oiiits Ironi anything 
fireserved in Ciieek MSS. Yet there is no doubt that both ot them 
ultimately represent Greek MSS. which aie no longer extant. 'I'he 
question, tlicretoie, is whether W'e oiiglil not to base our text on the 
versions am! ecclesiastical ({notations rather than on th(* (‘xtaiit 
(rreek MSS. 'bwo positions ar«* possilile (1) We may defimd a 
text based on thi‘ bu-st existing Greek MSS. by the argument that 
these re|)re.sent the text which was approved by comiietent judges 
in the 4th century, and w'ould be found to exist in t'arlier AISS. if 
W'e f)Ossesse() them. The weak jioinl ot tins aigiiment is the lai k 
of evidem e in supj)ort of the second part. The only possible sources 
ot evidence, ajiart trom the discovery ot tresh MSS., are Hie verwoiis, 
and they do nut point to exi.steiice m Hie 2nd or 3rd century ol 
texts agretsng with the great inicicds. It is also {lo.ssibk* to .irgiie, 
as WH (lid, ou the sann side, that the purest torin f»f text was pro 
si'rvrd m .Mexandria, from winch the oldest uncials an* directly or 
indirectly' denved, but tlii.s argument lias l>een weakened if not 
finally dis))osed of by the evi(lenc.e of ( lenient of Alexaiulrui. It 
is, of c»)ur.se, conceivable that Clement merely used bad MSS., and 
that then* were other MSS. whirb he might ba\e u.sed, agre«;ing 
w’ith the gri’.at iimdals, but there is no cviclence for this vk'w. f2) 
If wc reject Hiis position we must acci*j)t the evidenct* as giving 
the great uncials nuidi the same s(x:ordary inqxirtunce as Westiott 
and Hort gave to the later MSS., and make an attempt to reconslnart 
a text on the liasis of versions ami Fallicrs. The adoption of this 
view' S(*ti textual critics a peculiarly' diflicult task. The first .stag" 
in their work must Ik* the e.Htablishnient of tlu* earliest form of each 
\'4;rsioii, amJ the colk'ction and cxaniination of the c; notations in 
all the early writers. Tins li.'is not yet been done, but enough has 
be» n accoiiij)hsh(‘d to point to Hie probability that the lesult will 
be the establibhnu.*nt of at least three main tyjies ol texts, repre- 
sented by tile Old Syriac, the Old J..utin and ( leinenl's quotation.s. 
while it is doubtful how far Tatian's r>iates.saron, the quotations in 
Justin and a few other soinx'(‘s may be used to r(‘Conbtruct the type 
of Greek text used m Koine in the 2ml centuiy wlien Rome was still 
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primarily a Greek church. The second stage must be the com- 
parison of these results and the attempt to reconstruct from them 
a Greek text from which they all arose. 

Biblio'.raphy, — T he literature of textual criticism of the New 
Testament is so great that only a few of the more important modem 
books can be mentioned here: H. von Soden, Die Schnjten des 
Neiten Testaments 1902*1907); E. Nestle, ATn/ilAyawg in das 
f>riechische Neue Testament (Gdttin ^on, 1909) ; F. G. Kenyon, 
Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (London, 
Kioi); C. R. QvG^i^ry, Texikritik des Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 
1900-1902), and Die griech, Handschr. des N.T. (Leipzig, 1908) ; 
Westcott and Hort, Introduction (vol. ii. of their New Testament 
in Greek, Cambridge, 1882). The history of criticism is dealt with 
in all the alxjve-mcntioned l>ooks, and also in F. H Scrivener. 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (London, 
1894). For other points especially important (besidtis books men- 
tioned in the preceding section) sec F. Blass, Acta Apostolorum 
(Gottingen, 1895 ; and an editio minor, willi a valuable preface, 
T.cipzig. 1896) ; Rendol Harris, Pour Lectures on the Western Text 
(Cambridge, 1894) ; F. Chase, The Svvo-Latin Text (London, 1895) ; 
W. Boiisset, Textkritische Studien (T^ipzig, 1894) ; B. Weiss, Der 
Codex D »n der Apostelgeschichte (Leipzig, 1897) ; A. Pott, Der 
abendldndische Text d. A postelgeschichte (Leipzig, 1900); G. Salmon, 
Some Thoughts on Textual Criticism of the New Testament (T.ondon, 
1897) ; Schmidtke, Die Evangelien etnes alien Unzialcodex (Leipzig, 
1903). (K. L.) 

4. Higher Criticism. 

'Che New Te.stament is a series of early Christian writings 
which the Church came to regard as canonical, i.e. they were 
placed in the same category as the Old Testament, the writings 
which the Christian had inherited from the Jewish Church. 
Just as the ancient Scriptures were considered to be the Word 
of God, so that what they contained was necessarily the true 
and inspired doctrine, so also the New Testament was available 
for proving the Church’s dogma. The assured canoninty of the 
whole New Testament resulted in its use by the medieval tlieo- 
logians, the SchtKilmen, as a storehouse of proof-texts. Thus 
the New Testiiment seemed to exist in order to prove the Church’s 
conclusions, not to tell its own tale. 

The Nouum Jnstruwentum published by Erasmus in 1516 
(see above, Textual Criticism) contained more than the mere 
Editio Princeps of the Greek text : Erasmus accom- 

rmumuM. Latin rendering of his own, in which 

he aimed at giving the meaning of the (ireek without blindly 
following the conventional phraseology of the I^tin Vulgate, 
which was the only form in which the New IVstament had been 
current in western Europe for centuries. This rendering of 
Erasmus, together with his annotations and prefaces to the 
several books, make his editions the first great monument of 
modern Biblical sliuly. Medieval Bibles contain short prefaces 
by St Jerome and others. The stereotyped information supplied 
in these prefaces was drawn from various sources : Erasmus 
distinguishes, c.g., between the direct sUtements in the Acts and 
the inferences which may be drawn from incidental allusions in 
the Pauline Epistles, or from the statements of ancient non- 
canonical writers.^ This discrimination of sources is the starting- 
point of scientific criticism. 

The early champions of ('hurch reform in the beginning of 
the 1 6th century found in the Bible their most trustworthy 
weapon. The picture of Apostolical Christianity 
RdLmten. Testament offered indeed a glaring 

contrast to the papal system of the later middle ages. 
Moreover, some of the “ authorities ” used by the Schoolmen 
had been discovered by the New Learning of the Renaissance 
to be no authorities at all, such as the writings falsely attributed 
to Dionysius the Areopagite. When, therefore, the breach came, 
and tlie struggle lx*tween reformers and conservatives within 
Xh?. undivided ('hurch was transformctl into a struggle between 
Protestants anti Romanists, it was inevitable that the authority 
which in the previous centuries had been ascribed to the Church 

' P.g. from the pri'faci* to the .\cts : ** Dionysius, bi.sliop of the 
Connthuins, a very ancient writer, quoted by Eusebius, writes 
that Peter and I’aul obtained the crow^n of martyrdom l>y the com- 
mand of Nero on the same day.” And again • ” Some industrious 
critics liave added (to the narrative o! Ads) that Paul was acquitted 
at his tirst trial by Nert>. . . . This conjei'tiire they make from the 
2ml Ep. to Timothy. . . 


should be transferred by the Reformed Churches to the Bible. 

The Bible, the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants ” - did 
really express the watchword of the anti-Romanist parties, 
especially towards the close of the acuter struggle. At the 
i beginning of the movement the New Testament itself had been 
freely criticized. Luther, like his countrymen of to-day, judged 
the contents of the New Testament by the light of his leading 
convictions ; and in his German translation, which occupies 
the same place in Germany as the Authorized Version of 1611 
does in English-speaking lands, he even placed four of the 
books (^Hebrews, James, Jude, Apocalypse) in an appendix at the 
end, with prefaces explanatory of this drastic act of criticism. 
But though we may trace a real affiliation between the principles 
of Luther and modern German critical study — ^notably in the 
doctrines of the Gospel within the Gospel and of the residual 
Essence of Christianity — Luther’s discriminations were in the 
17th century ignored in practice. 

From cover to cover the whole New Testament was regarded 
at the beginning of the i8th century by almost all Protestants 
as the infallible revelation of the true religion. The 
doctrines of Christianity, and in many communities 
the customs of the Church, were held to be inferences criticiam. 
from the inspired text of the Scriptures. The first 
serious blow to this view came from the study of textual criticism. 
The editions of Mill (1707) and of Wetstein (1751) proved once 
for all that variations in the text, many of them serious, had 
existed from the earliest times. It was evident, therefore, that 
the true authority of the New Testament could not be that of a 
legal code which is definite in all its parts. More important still 
was the growing perception of the general uniformity of nature, 
which had forced itself with increasing insistence upon men’s 
minds as the study of the natural sciences progressed in the 
17th and i8tl\ centuries. The miracles of the New Testament, 
which had formerly been received as bulwarks of Christianity, 
now appeared as difficulties needing explanation. Furthermore, 
the prevailing philosophies of the i8th century tended to demand 
that a real divine revelation should be one which expressed 
itself in a form convincing to the reason of the average plain 
man, whatever his predispositions might be ; it was obvious 
that the New Testament did not wholly conform to this 
standard. 

But if the New Testament be not itself the direct divine 
revelation in the sense of the 18th century, the question still 
remains, how we are to picture the true history of the 
rise of Christianity, and what its true meaning is. /**i.*^”* ’ 
This is the question which has occupied the theologians 
of the 19th and 20th centuries. Perhaps the most significant 
event from which to date the modern period is the publication 
by Lessing in 1774-1777 of the “ Wolfenbuttel Fragments,” i.c. 
H. S. Reimarus’ posthumous attack on Christianity, a work 
which showed that the mere study of the New 'I'estament is not 
enough to compel belief in an unwilling reader. Lessing’s 
publication also helped to demonstrate the weakness of the 
older rationalist position, a position which really belongs to the 
18th century, though its best-remembered exponent. Dr H. E. (i. 
Paulus, only died in 1851. The characteristic of the rationalists 
was the attempt to explain away the New Testament miracles 
as coincidences or naturally occurring events, while at the same 
time they held as tenaciously as possible to the accuracy of the 
letter of the New Testament narratives. 'J'he opposite swing 
of the pendulum appears in D. F. Strauss : in lus 
Leben Jesu (1833) abandons the shifts and ex- 
pedients by which the rationalists eliminated the miraculous 
from the Gospel stories, but he abandons also their historical 
character. According to Strauss the fulfilments of prophecy 
in the New Testament arise from the Christians’ belief that the 
Christian Messiah must have fulfilled the predictions of I he 
prophets, and the miracles of Jesus in the New Testament either 
originate in the same w'ay or are purely mythical embodiments 
of Christian doctrines. 

= The phrase is Chilli ngworth’s (1O37). ^'ho may lie describc*d as 
a Broad High-churchman. 
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The main objection to this presentation, os also to that of 
the rationalists, is that it is very largely based not upon the 
TuUmn d 9 ,XsL, but upon a pre-determined theory. 

McboSr Granted the philosophical basis, the criticism practised 
upon the New Testament by Paulus and .Strauss 
follows almost automatically. Herein lies the permanent im- 
portance of the work of Ferdinand Christian Baur, professor 
of theology at Tubingen from 1826 to i860. The a)rner-stone 
of his reconstruction of early Christian history is derived not 
so much from philosophic-al principles as from a fresh study 
of the documents. Starting from (ialatians and 1 Corinthians, 
which are obviously the genuine letters of a Christian leader 
called Paul to his converts, Baur accepted 2 Corinthians and 
Romans as the work of the same hand. From the study of these 
contemporary and genuine documents, he elaborated the theory 
that the earliest Christianity, the (.'hristianity of Jesus and the 
original apostles, was wholly Judaistic in tone and practice. 
Paul, converted to belief in Jesus as Messiah after the Oucifixion, 
was the first to perceive that for Christians Judaism had ceasecl 
to be binding. Between him and the older apostles arose a long 
and fierce controversy, which was healed only when at last his 
disciples and the Judaizing discipl<?s of the apostles coalesced 
into the (atholic ('hurch. This only occurred, according to 
Baur, early in the 2nd century, when the strife was finally 
allayed and forgotten. The various documents which make 
up the New Testament were to be dated mainly by their relation 
to the great dispute. 'Phe Apocalypse was a genuine work of 
John the son of Zebedcc, one of tlie leaders of the Judaistic 
parly, but most of the books were late, at least in their present 
form. The Acts, Baur thought, were written al)out a.d. 140, 
after the moTnory of the great controversy hafl almost passed 
away. All four Oospels also were to be placed in the 2nd century, 
though that according to Matthew retained many features 
unaltered from the Judaistic original upon which it was based. 

'Fhe Tubingen school founded by Baur dominated the theo- 
logical criticism of the New 'restament during a great p;»rt of 
the i(>th century and it still finds some support The 
vhws, niain position was not so much erroneous as one-sided. 

The <|uarrel between St Paul and his opponents did 
not last so long as Baur supposed, and the great catastrophe 
of the fall of Jerusalem efTectually reduced thorough-going 
[udaistic Christianity into insignificance from a.d. 70 onwards. 
Moreover, St Paul’s converts do not seem to liave adopted 
consistent “ Paulinism ” as a religious jdiilosuphy. Si l^iul 
was an emancipated Jew. but his converts were mostly Creeks, 
and the perntaru’nt significance of St Paul’s theories of law' and 
faith only began to be jterceived after his letters had been 
collected together and had been received into Uie ('hundi’s 
canon. All these considerations tend to make the late dates 
proposed by Piaiir for the greater part of the New- 'IVstament 
1 looks unncees.sary ; the late.st investigators, notably Profes.sor A. 
I larnack of Berlin, accept dates that are not far removed from 
the ancient Christian literar\' tradition. 

Literary critici.sm of the (iospels points to a similar conclusion. 
A luindrcd years’ study of tlie synoptic prol^lcni, />. the causes 
which make the (k)spels according to Matthew, Mark and Luke 
at once so much alike and so different, has resulted in the demon- 
stnition of the priority of Mark, which “ was know'u to Matthew' 
and laike in the same state and with the same contents as we 
have it now.” ^ This Gospel may be dated a very few yciirs 
after A.n. 70. Taike anrl Matthew appear to have been published 
between 80 and too.- Besides the (io.spel of Mark these pAangc- 
lists made use of another document, now lost, whu h contained 
many sayings of jesus and some narratives not found in .vLirk. 
This document is by many scholars identified with the ‘‘ J.ogia.“ 
mentioned by Papias (Kusebiiis, Ck, Hist. iii. ^g) as being the 
work of Matthew the Apostle, but the identification is n(>t certain. 

• J. Wi llhauscii. in die drei ersten Tivanf^elien (1005), p. 57. 

- if Luke* used Josephus, as F. C. Biirkitt and others believe, the 
later dale must he taken ; otherwise the earlier date is mon* prob- 
able. a.s in any case it must fall within the lifetime of a c^oinpanion 
of St Paul. 


*^6 Johannine writings, t.e. the Fourth Gospel and the tlirce 
Epistles of John, represent tha view' of Christ and Christianity 
taken by a Christian teacher, who seems to have lived and 
written in Asia Minor at the close of the ist century a.d. The 
value of the Fourth Gospel as a narrative of events is a matttT 
of dispute, but the view of the personality of Jesus Chri.st .set 
forth in it is unquestionably that which the Church has accepted. 

The discoveries of papyri in Cpper Egypt during recent years, 
containing original letters written by persons of various classes 
and in some cases contemporary with the Epistles of the New 
Testament, have immensely increased our knowledge of the 
Greek of the period, and have eleiired \ip not a few difficulties 
of language and expression. More important still is the a]iplieii- 
tion of Semitic study to elucidate the Ciospels. It is idle indeed 
to rewrite the Gospel narratives in the Aramaic dialect spoken by 
Christ and the apostles, hut the main watchwords of the (iospel 
theology — phrases like ” the Kingdom of Gud,” “ the World to 
come,” the ” Father in Ih'aven,” ” the Son of Man,”— can be 
more or less surely recon striu' ted from Jewish writings, and their 
meaning gauged apart from the special significance which they 
received in Christian hands. This line of investigation has been 
specially followed by IVofessor G. Dalman in liis Worte Jnu. 
The study of the Semitic elements in early Christianity is less 
advanced than the study of the CIreek elements, so that it is 
doubtless from the Semitic side that further progress in the 
criticism of the New Testament may Ixj expected. 

Brni lociRAniY. See the separate bibliograjihies to the separate 
articles on the htx>ks ol the New 'reslament. The seleelion hero 
given of the vast literature of the M»bji*ct has been drawn up with the 
nleaof setting 11 h‘ stiKh‘nt on his way. 1. Gcueial and Historical. 
Jerome's Vivfaccs (to be found in any R.C*. edition of the Vulgate) ; 
laither’s Prefmes (to be found in ('.ernian-printed editions of Lutlier's 
Ihble); F. Seebohni, The ().\ford Ucforniers ( ud ed., l.ondon, 1887)- 
lor Krasmus ; M. t'reightou, " Chillingworth ” in the iHit. of \at. 
liiof;*.', ('hr. Sthrempt, l.cwin^ ifts PhiltKsitf^h (Stuttgart, Hjob) ; 
J. ICstlin Carpenter. I he liiblc in the nfth Cnilniy (Lonctori, looj) ; 
A. Srhweitrc‘1, Liu/ Hennarus fii IT/ef/e (1 ubingen. nxXi). 2. Tor the 
Synoptic Gospels.- \\. (i. l<ushl)rot>ke, Synopliion (I ondon, | 8 ^ 5 ()), 
(tr.ins. in ^I'he Common 7 laditton of the Syuoptu Gospels by JC. A. 
Abbott and W. (i. Kushbrooke, London, i88^) ; Sir j. ('. llawkiiis, 
Horae Synoptime (Oxtord, i8o<»); I'rot. julins Wellhausen, A'la- 
Iritunf* in die drei eisfen Evannelien (Beilin, 1005), h’vanf>eli am 

Murd (i<)oi), Has f:v. Matthai't (dkm), fias I v, Lmae (dkm) 
these tour liooks make one work; I 'rot llarninck. I iihas der 
J/r/ (Berlin. 1005). 3, Tor the Towth Cn>spel. K. ( •. Bretsi hiu id«*r, 

PiobuoUia (L<‘i])7-i}j, i82f>) ; Matthew Arnolil's (itd and the Itible, 
chaps. V., \ .. (‘till tlie b< sl deleiiee in Jvnglisli a joharinini* kernel, 
new e<l., i8S.j) ; VV. Sanday, Ciituism t>f the I’owih Gospel (Oxiord, 
^005) ; A. J.c {liiatfieme Teaiif^ite i»km) , l’i<»l. 1 ’. W, 

Schmiedel. Has vieite I'.eanudimn f’Vfienuhvr den diri etsUn (Halle, 
loob). .4. Tot the Semitic 1 tements in the N.T I*rof, (i. ])alinaii, 
Hn Wotfr fvsn (Leipzig, 180H), (Mug. trans., Tht' II oids of Jesus, 
1005); I'rof. Johannes Weiss, the Predict Jesit vom tx’eiche Goites 
(i.st ed. lSg 2 , 2nd ed. 1000). llu* l’ir>teslanl Mew of tin' New 
Testament in Prof. A. Ilainai k, Has 11 rsrn drs Chrisfcntinns (Jhrhn, 
1000), fluig. trans.. What ts Chusnainty LoiKhui. mm) may be 
rruiiparetl with tin* I.ibiTal ('atliohe view in A. Loisy. J.'Tvanftile et 
l'£ghse (2nd ed., IU03). ('. B.) 

5. New Testament Chroiwfott^y. 

The .subject of the chronology of the New Testament falls 
naturally into two distinct sections the chronology of the 
(iospels, that i.s, of the life of Christ ; and the chronology of 
the Acts, that is, of the apo.slolic age 

The Chronolofty of the Go.sppls. 

riic data group theni.selves round thiee definite points and 
the inlerval.s between them: the definite T>oiiils are the Nativity, 
the Bupti.sm and tlie (Tucifixioii ; the age of ('hrist at the time 
of the Baptism (onnects the first two points, and the duration 
of 1 is public ministry connects the second and tiiird. Tlie 
results ohtiiiiied under the difTerent heads s<tv<‘ mutually to 
te.st, and tlierefiy to correct or confirm, one another. 

1. The date of the Nativity as fixed acconling lo our common 
computation of Anni Ihimini (first put forward by Dionysius 
Kxiguus at Rome early in the 6th centun ) has long been nx'og- 
nized lo be too late. 'l1ie fathers of the primitive rliurch had been 
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nearer the truth with the years 3 or 2 b.c. (see Irenaeus^ Haer. 
in. xxi. 3 [xxiv. 2] ; Clement of Alexandria^ Strom, i. ix^p. 147 ; 
Hippolytus, in Danielem, iv. ed. Bonwetsch, p. 242 ; [TertuUian], 
ainK ]udaeo$y 8). What may be called the received chronology 
during the last two centuries has pushed the date farther back 
to 4 B.€. But the considerations now to be adduced make it 
probable that the true date, is earlier still. 

(fl) Evidence of St Mattheio^s Gospel (i. i8-ii. 22). — ^The birth of 
Christ took place before the death of Herod, and the evidence 
of Josephus fixes the death of Herod, with some approach to 
certainty, in the early spring of 4 b.c. Josephus, indeed, while 
he tells us that Herod died not long Ixjforc Passover, nowhere 
names the exact year ; but he gives four calculations wHch serve 
to connect Herod’s death with more or less known points, namely, 
the length of Herod’s own reign, both furm his de jure and from 
his de facto accession, and the length of the reigns of two of his 
successors, Archclaus and Herod Philip, to the date of their 
deposition and death respectively. The various calculations 
are not quite easy to harmoni^e, but the extent of choice for the 
year of Herod’s death is limited to the years 4 and 3 B.c., with a 
very great preponderance of probability in favour of the former. 
How long before this the Nativity should be placed the Gospel 
does not enable us to say precisely, hut as Herod’s decree of 
extermination included all infants up to two years of age, and as 
a sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt of unknown length 
intervened between the massacre and Herod’s death, it is clear 
tliat it is at least possible, so far as the evidence of this Gospel 
goes, that the birth of Christ preceded Herod’s death by as much 
as two or three years. What is thus shown to be possible would, 
of course, be necessary if we went on, with the astronomer 
Kepler, to identify the star of the Magi with the conjunction of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn which occurred, in the constella- 
tion Pisces, in May, October and December of 7 b.c.' 

{h) Evidence of St Luke's Gospel (ii. 1-8). — llie birth of Qirist 
took place at the time of a general census of the empire ordered 
by Augustus : “ it was the first census, and was made at the 
time when Quirinius was governor of Syria.” Against this account 
it has been urged tliat we know that the governorship of Syria 
from 10 or 9 b.c. down to and after Herod’s death was held 
successively by M.Titius,C. Sentius Satuminu.s, and P. Quintilius 
Varus ; and further, that when Judaea became a Roman 
province on tlie deposition of Archelaus in a.p. 6, Quirinius was 
governor of Syria, and did carry out an elaborate census. The 
notice in the Cxospel, it is suggested, grew out of a confused 
recollection of the later (and only historical) census, and is 
devoid of any value whatever. At the other extreme Sir W. 
M. Ramsay Christ Born at Bethlehem 1898, pp. 149 fl[.) 
defends the exact accuracy of St Luke’s “ first census ” as wit- 
nessing to the (otherwise of course unknown) introduction 
into Syria of the periodic fourteen years’ census which the 
evidence of papyri has lately established for Egypt, at least 
from A.n. 20 onwards. Reckoning back from a.d. 20, the periodic 
census should fall in 9 b.c., but Ramsay alleges various causes 
for delay, which would have postponed tlie actual execution 
of the census till 7 B.c:., and supposes that Quirinius was an 
imperial commissioner specially appointed to carry it out. The 
truth seems to rest midway between these extremes, St Luke’s 
statement of a general census is in all probability erroneous, 
and the introduction of the name Quirinius appears to be due 
to confusion with the census of a.p. 6. But the confusion in 
question would only be possible, or at any rate likely, if there 
really was a census at the time of the Nativity ; and it is no more 
improlmhle that Herod should have held, or permitted to be 
held, a local census than that Archelaus of Cappadocia in the 
reign of Tiberius (Tacitus, Ann. ri. 41) should have taken a 
census of his own native state “ after the Roman manner.” 

' It is a curious coincidence that a medieval Jew, R. Abarliancl 
(Abrabanel). records that the conjunction of these particular planets 
ia this particular constellation to be a sign of Messiah’s coming. 
It is just conceivable that his statement may ultimately depend 
on some such ancient tradition as may have been known to Chaldaean 
magi. 
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But St Luke’s account, when the name of Quirinius is subtracted 
from it, ceases to contain any chronological evidence. 

{c) Evidence of TertuUian. — Strangely enough, however, 
the missing name of the governor under whom the census 
of the Nativity was carried out appears to be supplied by an 
author who wrote more than a century after St Luke, and has 
by no means a good reputation for historical trustworthiness. 
TertuUian, in fact {adv. Marcionem, iv. 19), employs against 
Marcion’s denial of the true humanity of Christ the argument 
that it was well known that Sentius Saturninus carried out a 
census under Augustus in Judaea, by consulting which the 
family and relationships of Christ could have been discovered. 
This Saturninus was the middle one of the three governors of 
Syria named above, and as his successor Varus must have 
arrived by the middle of 6 b.c. at latest (for coins of Varus are 
extant of the twenty-fifth year of the era of Actium), his own 
tenure must have fallen about 8 and 7 b.c., and his census 
cannot be placed later than 7 or 7-6 b.c. The independence 
of Tertullian’s information about this census is guaranteed by 
the mere fact of his knowledge of the governor’s name ; and if 
there was a census about that date, it would be unreasonable 
not to identify it with St Luke’s census of the Nativity. 

The traditional Western day for the Christmas festival, 25th 
December, goes back as far as Ilippolytus, loc. cit. ; the tradi- 
tional Eastern day, 6th January, as far as the Basilidian 
Gnostics (but in their case only as a celebration of the Baptism), 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, loc. cil. 

2. The interval between the Nativity and the Baptism. 

Evidence of St Luke's Gospel (iii. 23). — At the time of liis 

baptism Jesus was dp)(^(ifjL€vnq oktci ctwi/ r/inwcovra, of which 
words two opposite misinterpretations must be avoided : (i.) 
d/)X«/«vos does not mean (as Valentinian interpreters thought, 
Iren. ii. xxii. 5 [xxxiii. 3] ; so also Epiphanius, IJaer. li. 16) 
‘‘ beginning to be tliirty years ” in the sense of “ not yet quite 
thirty,” but at the beginning of His ministry,” as in Luke 
xxiii. 5 ; Acts i. 22, x. 37 ; (ii.) ioml irtZv rpuKKoinra does not 
mean “ on attaining the full age of thirty, before which he could 
not have publicly taught,” for if there was by Jewish custom or 
tradition any minimum age for a teacher, it was not thirty, but 
forty (Bab. Talm. ed. 1715, fol. 19 b ; Iren, he cit.). St Luke’s 
phrase is a general one, “ about tlxirty years old,” and cannot 
be so pressed as to exclude some latitude in either direction. 

3. The ilate of the Baptism. 

(a) Evidence of St Luke's Gospel (iii. i). — A terminus a quo 
for the Baptism is the synchronism of the commencement 
of the Baptist’s public ministry with the fifteenth year 
of the rule (^yepovLa) of Tiberius. Augustus died on 19th 
August A.D. 14, and, reckoned from that point, Tiberius's 
fifteenth year might be, according to different methods of 
calculation, either a.d. 28, or 28-29, or 29. But any such 
result would be difficult to reconcile with the results yielded 
by other lines of investigation in tlus article ; amoTig alter- 
native views the choice seems to lie between the fdlowing : — 
(i.) The years of Tiberius are here reckoned from some 
earlier starting-point than the death of his predecessor — 
probably from the grant to him of co-ordinate authority with 
Augustus over the provinces made in a.i>. ii (see, for the parallel 
with the case of Vespasian and Titus, Ramsay, St Paul the 
Roman Traveller, p. ^^7), so that the fifteenth year would be 
roughly a.d. 25 ; or (ii.) St Luke has made here a second error in 
chronology, caused perhaps in this case by reckoning back from 
the Crucifixion, and only allowing one year to the ministry of 
Christ, 

(b) Evidence of St Johns Gospel (ii. 13, 20). — A terminus ad 
quern for the Baptism is the synchronism of the first Passover 
mentioned after it with the forty-sixth year of the building of 
Herod’s Temple. Herod began the Temple in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, probably 20-19 ^^nd the Passover of the 
forty-sixth year is probably that of a.d. 27. While too much 
stress must not be laid on a chain of reasoning open to some 
uncertainty at several points, it is difficult to suppose with Loisy , 
Quatrieme ivangile, 1903, p. 293, that the number was intended 
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by the evangelist as purely figurative, and is therefore destitute 
of all historical meaning: 

On the whole, the Baptism of Christ should probably be placed 
in A.D. 26-27 i the Nativity was placed in 7-6 u.c. (at 

latest), this would make the age of Christ at his Baptism to he 
about thirty-two, which tallies well enough with St Luke’s 
general estimate. 

4. The interval between the Baptism and the Crucifixion, or, 
in other words, the duration of the public ministry of ('hrist. 

{a) Evidence of the Synoptic Tradition and of St Mark's Gospel 
(ii. 23, vi. 39, xiv. i). — The order of events in the primitive 
synoptic tradition appears to be faithfully reproduced in St 
Mark ; and if this order is chronological, Christ’s ministr)’’ lasted 
at least two years, since the plucking of the ears of corn (April- 
June) marks a first spring ; the feeding of the five thousand 
when the grass was fresh green : alwut March), a second ; 

and the Passover of the Crucifixion a third : and these three 
points are so far removed from one another in the narrative that 
tlie conclusion would hold, even if the general arrangement in 
St Mark were only roughly, and not minutely, chronological. 
On the other hand, it may be true that an impression of a briefer 
period of ministry naturally results, and in early generations did 
actually result, from the synoptic account considered as a w'holt‘. 

{h) Evidence of St lAike's Gospel (ix. 51-xix. 2S compared with 
iv. 14-ix. 50 ; iv. 19). — Still stronger is the impression of brevity 
suggested by St Luke. The second and larger half <>t thenarrative 
of the ministry is introdut ed at ix. 51 with the words, “ it came 
to pass as the days of His assumption were coming to the full. He 
set His face firmly to go to Jerusalem,” under which phrase the 
evangelist cannot have meant to includi* mon* than a few months, 
perhaf)s not more than a few weeks : so that even if the earlier 
and shorter half of the account, which describes a purely Galilean 
ministry (“ Judaea *’ in iv. 44, if it is the true reading, means 
Judaea in the sense of Palestine), is to be spread over a longer 
period of time, the combined narrative can hardly have been 
planned on the .scale of more than a single year. St Luke himself 
may have understood litcirally, like so many of his rca lers in 
ancient times, the rcfi‘renee which he records to the “ acceptable 
year of the Lord ” (iv. 19 -- Isaiah Ixi. 2) : see, too, above, 3 (a) 
ad fin, 

(r) Evidence of St John's Gospel (ii.’ 13. “ the Passover of the 
Jews was near,” and 23, ” 1 le was in Jerusalem at the Pa.s.sover at 
the feast ” ; v. i, “ after these things was a feast [or ‘ the feast ’] 
of the Jews ” ; vi. 4, “ and the Pns.s()ver, the feast of the Jews, 
was near ” ; vii. 2, “ and the feast of the Jews, the dabernaeles. 
was near ” : x. 22, ‘‘ at that time the feast of dedication took 
place at Jerusalem ” : xi. 55, “ and the Passover of the Jews was 
near ” : besides iv. 35, “ say ye not that there is yet a period of 
four months and harvest enmeth ? behold, 1 tell you, lift uj) 
your eyes and .sec the fields that they are while to harvest ”). 
This catena of time-referenees is of course unique in tlie Gospels 
as a basis for a cbronolog}’ of the ministry ; and it is not reason- 
able to doubt (with Loisy, loc. cit., who suggests that the aim was 
to produce an artificial correspondence of a three and a half years’ 
ministry with the half-week (^f Daniel ; but many and diverse as 
arc the early interpretations of Daniel’s seventy weeks, no one 
before Faisebius thought of connecting the half-week with the 
ministry), that the evangelist intenrled these notices as definite 
historical daia^ possibly for the correction of the looser synoptic 
narratives anrl of the erroneous impressions to which they had 
given rise. Unfortunately, difficulties, either (i.) of reading, or 
(ii.) of interpretation, or (iii.) of arrangement, have been rai.scfl 
with regard to nearly all of them : and these {liffieulties must be 
briefly noticed here. 

(i.) Readings (o) v. i, fopnj A B D.Oris[cn. Epiphannis, Chrysostom. 
Paschal Chromdc \ rj iopTq KCLA i-iiH. 33, the EKVptiaii v-rmons, 
Eusebio-^. Cyril-Alex. (Irenaens ’>). The ])alan(’e ot intr*rnal evidence 

-copMsts bcinj' more likely to acceiUiiate tliaii to diminish tlir- 
jjrecision of a note of time —inclines, like the balance of external 
evidence, aj^'ainst the article. (/ 3 ) vi. 4. to vdaxa is read by ail known 
MSS and versions ; but it has been ari;ued by Hurt (in Westrolf'^. 
and Hort's \nv Testamenf in Gieek, apjiendix, jip, 77-Hi) that foin 
ancient authorities omitted the words, and tliat their oinis- ion 
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simplifies the whole chronology, since " the feast ” which was 
“ near ** in yi. 4 would then lx* ul’entical with the feast of Tabernacles 
mentioned in vii. 2, and all the time-notices of the Gospel could Ixs 
arranged to tall within the space of a single year, ludwecn the Pa.ss- 
over of ii. 13 and tiie Passover of xi. 55. Rut of the four authorities 
alleged. Irenaens (i!. x\ii. 3 (xxxiii. il)and the Alogi («/>. Epiphanius, 
Haer, li. 22) wen* giving talidogues ot Passovers “observed’' by 
Chiist (at Jerusalem), and therefore naturally omitted a mere 
chronological reterence like vi. 4 : Cyril ol Alexandria, in so tar as 
his evidence is adverse to the words, appears to ht‘ incorjmratiiig 
a passage from the Connnntian> ot Origen, not extant ni he. \ and 
the only writer who perhaps really dul omit the words- with the 
view, no doubt, of reconciling the witness ol the fourth t'.ospel with 
the then widely spreail tradition ot the single year mniistiy is 
Origen himself. 

(ii.) Interpretation (a) iv. 35 : which is to be taken literally, the 
“ lour months to harvest ’ (about January), or the “ lii Ids white to 
harvest “ (about May) ? It does not seem possibU> to rule out either 
interpretation ; tlie choice between them will tolkwv troin the view 
taken of the general chronological arrangement ol the Gospel. 
(fi) v. 1. ‘ it “ the feast ’’ is read, a choice remains between Passover 
and Tabernacles (the definite articli* would not be wry delnnte alter 
all) ; if the more probable “ a tea.st,” the greater iea.sls are presum- 
ably cxcliuk'd, Init a choice remains between at any rale, Pentecost 
(May), Tiumnels (Se[tteniber). Dc^dication (Dec eniher) and Purim 
(Febniary). Mere again the decision will tollow on the general 
chronological aiTangenient which may be adopted. 

(in.) Aryatigewent. So lar the amount ol jiossible latiliuU* left 
i‘ not .st» great as to olvscure the main outline ol the chronology. 
Iw'i* a first (ii. 13, 20). second (\i. 4), and third (xi. 35) Pas.sovcr 
are c'staMishcd, with tw'o indotimuinale notic(‘s (iv. 33, v. 1) between 
the first and si'concl, and two determinate notiees (vii. 2 'raU'rnac los 
in October, x. 22 Dedication in Di'ceinber) between the second and 
Ihinl. Rill of late years an mcri asing ilesin- has been itianile.sled. 
c'specially in Germany and Aiiieiica. to manipulate the fourth Gospel 
on grounds of internal evidi'nce, at first only m tlie way of particui.ir 
transjiosi lions ot more or l(*ss attractiveness, but latteiiy also by 
ftclu'mes of Ihoroiigh-going rearrangement, 'riu* former cla.ss of 
])ropos;d.s will as a ruk** hardly affect the chronology of the (iosp< I ; 
th(‘ latter will affect it \itally. The distinction luTe drawn may be 
illustrated from the earliest instance ol the lornier and one ol the 
1 latest of the latter In iHyj Archdeacon J, P. Norris (Journal of 
Vlntoloffy) wished to tran.sjKxse ehajilers v. and vi. ch. vi. was, like 
ch. XXI., a (talik'an appendix, and wvis in.serled by ini.stakc at some- 
what ItH) late a point in the body of the Gospel and to read “ the 
feast ’’ in v. 1. iilentifying it with the Passover which was near m 
vi. 4 in any case, whether “ the least “ Pa.ssover, or “ a feast “ 
— Pentecost, were ri‘ad m v. 1, the transposition would not affix'd 
the ♦wo years’ ministry. In Prolessor Jt. W. Raton (Aweruan 
Journal of Theology, p. 770) proposed a rearrangi*nieut of the whole 
Gospel, according to which the time-notices would occur in the 
follo' ing order : vi. 4, )*a.ssover is near ; iv. 35, the fields white 
to harvest* May; v. i, “a feast ’’=5 Pentivosl ; vii. 2. 'rabernacles ; 
X. JZ, Dethcation ; xi. 55, J^issnver is near; xii. i, Jesus at Bethany 
six days liefore Passover ; 11. 13. Passover is near ami Jesus gcM*s up 
to Jerusalem (li. 23, an interpolation) lor the I'assover ol the Ciuci 
fixion ; and the ministry would thus In* reduced to a single year. 
Such a .scheme d<H*s not lend itself to discussion here ; but as lar as 
evidence is at present obtainable, the* conclusion that the* loiirth 
e\angelist dicw uj) his narrative on the basis ol a two years’ lathcT 
than a one year’s ministry appears to be irrefragable. 

Not only do the fourth and second (iosyiels thus agree in 
indications of a Iwo years’ mini.slry, hut the notes of the middle 
spring of the three (jolin vi. 4 ; Mark vi. 39) lioth belong to tlie 
feeding of the 5000, one of tht‘ few points of actual contact 
Ix'tween the two (Jospels. 

The question, however, may .still he rai.sed, whether thesic 
time-indications of the two Gospels are exhaustive, whether 
(that i.s) two years, and two vears only, an* to he allot led to the 
ministry. Irenaeus (ii. xxii. 3 6 [xxxiii. i'4l), in favour of a 
ministry of not less than ten years, apjirals (i.) to the tradition 
of Asia Minor ; (ii.) to the record in St John that ( hrist, who was 
thirty years old al the time of lii.s baptism, was acldre.ssed by 
the Jews as “ not vet \i,e. nearly] fifty > ears old ” : but both his 
arguments are |)robahly derived from a .single .source, I’af lias’s 
interpretation ol Joim viii. 57. Willi this exception, however, 
ail ancient writers, whether they eniuneraled two or three or 
lour Pa.ssovers in the (ios[)(*l history, b(‘lieved that the enumera- 
tion was exhaustive ; and their belief appears i orre» tly to rejire- 
sent the mind of the author of the Fourth (iosfiel, seeing that his 
various notes of time were probably in inti ntional contrast to the 
loosiT synoptic accounts. Moreover, the wide currency in early 
limes of the tradition of the single-ye;ir ministry ( Ptolemaeii.s, 
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ap» Iren^ loc, ciU ; Clemeniine Homilies, xvii. 19 ] Clem. 
Alex. Strom» i. 145, vi. 279 ; Julius Afncanus^ ap, Routh, Rell. 
Sacr. ii. 240, 306; Hippolytus, Pasckal Cycle and Chronicle; 
Origen, in Levit, Horn, ix. 5, de Principiis, iv. 5) becomes 
more difficult to account for the farther it is removed from the 
actual facts. 

5. The date of the Crucifixion. 

{a) The Roman Governor. — Pontius Pilate was on his way back 
to Rome, after ten years of office, when Tiberius died on the r6th 
March a.t>. 37 (Josephus, AnU xviii. ii. 2, iv. 2). Luke xiii. 1, 
xxiii. 12, show that he was not a newcomer at the time of the 
Crucifixion. For the Crucifixion “ under Pontius Pilate ** the 
Passover of a.d. 28 is therefore the earliest possible and the 
Passover of a.d. 36 the latest. 

(b) The Jewish High-Priest, aiaphas was appointed before 
Pilate’s arrival, and was deposed at a Passover apparently not 
later than that of the year of Herod Philip’s death, a.d. 34 
(Josephus, Ant. xvni. ii. 2, iv. 3-^. 3. The Crucifixion at some 
previous Passover would then fall not later than a.d. 33. 

(r) The Day of the Weeh. — ^The Resurrection on ** the first 
day of the week ” (Sunday) was “ on the third day ” after the 
Crucifixion ; and that “ the third day ” implies an interval of 
only two days hardly needed to be shown, but has been shown 
to demonstration in Field’s Notes on the Translation of the Neto 
Testament (on Matt. xvi. 21). The Crucifixion was therefore 
on a Friday in some year between a.d. 28 and 33 inclusive. 

{d) The Day of the Jetm'sh Month Nisan. — ^The Passover was 
kept at the full moon of the lunar month Nisan, the first of the 
Jewish ecclcsia.stical year ; the Paschal lambs were .slain on the 
afternoon of the J4th Nisan, and the Passover was eaten after 
sunset the same day —which, however, as the Jewish day began 
at sunset, was by their reckoning the early hours of the i5lh 
Nisan ; the first fruits (of the Imrley harvest) were solemnly 
offered on the i6th. The synoptic Gospels appear to plate the 
(rucifixion on the 15th, since they speak of the Last Supper as 
a Passover;^ St John’s Gospel, on the other hand (xiii. i, 29, 
xviii. 28), distinctly implies that the feast hud not yet taken 
place, and thus makes the ('rucifixion fall on the 14th. ICarly 
(.'hristian tradition is unanimous on this side ; either the T4th 
is mentioned, or the Oucifixion is made the antitype of the 
slaughter of the Past:lial Lamb (and the Resurrection of the first 
fruits), in tJie following authorities anterior to a.d. 235 : St Paul, 
I (or. V. 7, XV. 20 ; Quartodccim.ins of Asia Minor, who observed 
tin? (Iiristian Pascha on the 14th,” no matter on what day of 
the week it fell ; Claudius Apollinaris, Clement of Alexandria, 
Ilippolytus, all three quoted in the Paschal Chronide ; Irenaeus 
(apparently) iv. x. i fxx. 1]; [lertullian] ativ. Judaeos, 8; 
Africanus, in Routh, Rcll. Sacr. ii. 297. The Oucifixion, then, 
should be placed rather on the 34th than on the i5tii of Nisan. 

These four lines of inquiry have shown that the Oucifixion 
fell on Friday, Nisan 14 (rather than 15), in one of the six years 
28-33 A.D. : and therefore, if it is possible to discover (i.) exactly 
whicii moon or month was reckoned eucli j^ear as the moon or 
month of Nisan, and (ii.) exactly on what day that particular 
moon or month was reckoned as beginning, it will, of course, be 
possible to tell in which of these years Nisan 14 fell on a I’Yidiiy. 
To neither question can an answer be given in terms so precise 
as to exclude some Uitilucie, but to both with sufficient exactness 
to rule out at once three of the six years, (i.) The difficulty with 
regard to the month is to know how the commencement of the 
Jewish year was Axed — in what years an extra month was inter- 
calated l>efore Nisan. If the Paschal full moon was. as in later 
Christian times, the first after the spring equinox, the difficulty 
would be reduced to the question on wlmt day the equinox was 
reckoned. If, on the tither hand, it was, as in ancient Jewish 
times, the first alter the earliest ears of the barley har\'est would 
be ripe, it would have varied with the forwardness or backward- 

* 11 Uio l-’ashover celebration could he anticipated by one day in 
a privati* Jewish lainily (and we Know perhaps too little of Jcw'ish 
rules in the lime of Christ tt> be able to exclude this possibility'), the 
evidence of the synoptic Gos],>els would no longer conflict with 

that of St John. 


ness of the season from year to year, (ii.) The difficulty with 
regard to the day is, quite similarly, to know what precise relation 
the first day of the Jewish month bore to the astronomical new 
moon. In later Christian times the Paschal month was calculated 
from the astronomical new moon ; in earlier Jewish times all 
months were reckoned to begin at the first sunset when the new 
moon was visible, which in the most favourable circumstances 
would be some hours, and in the most unfavourable three days, 
later than the astronomical new moon. 

Direct material for answering the (juestion when and how far 
astronomical calculations replaced simple observations as the 
basis of the Jewish calendar is not forthcoming. Jewish tradi- 
tions represented the Sanhedrin as retaining to the end its 
plenary power over the calendar, and as still fixing the first day 
of every month and the first month of every year. But as it is 
quite inconceivable that the Jews of the Dispersion should not 
have known beforehand at what full moon they were to 
present themselves at Jerusalem for the Passover, it must be 
assumed as true in fact, whether or no it was true in theory, 
that the old empirical methods must have been qualified, at 
least partially, by permanent, that is in effect by astronomical 
rules. Exactly wliat modifications were first made in the system 
under which each month began by simple observation of the 
new moon we do not know, and opinions are not agreed as to 
the historical value of the rabbinical traditions ; but probably 
the first step in the direction of astronomical precision would 
be the rule that no month could consist of less than twenty-nine 
or more than thirty days — to which appears to have been added, 
but at what date is uncertain, the furtlter rule that Adar, the 
month preceding Nisan, was always to be limited to twenty- 
nine. In the same waj' the beginning of the Jewish year accord- 
ing to the state of the harvest was supplanted by some more fixed 
relation to the solar year. But tiiis relation was not, it would 
seem, regulated by the date, real or supposed, of the equinox. 
(Christian controversialists from Anatolius of Laodicea (a.d. 277) 
onwards accused the Jews of disregarding the ((’hristian) equi- 
noctial limit, and of sometimes placing the Paschal full moon 
before it ; and it is possible tliat in the time of ( hrist the 14th 
of Nisan might have fallen as far back as the 17th of March. 
In the following tabic the first column gives the terminus 
paschalis, or 14th of the Paschal moon, according to the Christian 
calendar ; the second gives the 14th, reckoned from the time 
of the astronomical new moon of Nisim ; the third the 14th, 
reckoned from the probable first appearance of the new moon 
at sunset. Alternative moons are gi^'en for a.d. 2g, according 
as the full moon falling about the i8th of March is or is not 
reckoned the proper Paschal moon. 


A.D. 28 

Sat. Mar. 

^7 

Mar. 28 

Mar 

• 30 

29 

Th. Mar. 

>7 

Mar. ly 

M.'ir 

. I«> 


F. Ai). 13 


Ap. lO 

.\p. 

18 

.. .><> 

Tli. An. 4 


•\p- 5 

.•\p. 

7 

.. 

Sat. Mar. 

24 

Mur. 25 

Miir 

• ^7 

.. 32 

Sat. Ap. I 

2 

Ap. 12 

Ap. 

14 

M J 3 

W. Ap. 1 


Ap. 1-2 

Ap. 

3 «r 4 


It will be seen at <mce that P'riday cannot have fallen on Nisan 
14th in any of the three years a.d. 28, 31 and 32. The choice is 
narrowed down to a.d. 29, Friday, i8th March (Friday, 15th 
April, would no doubt be loo early even for the 14th of Nisan); 
a.d. 30, Friday 7th April ; and a.d. 33, Friday, 3rd April. 

(e) The Civil Year (consuls, or regnal years of Tiberius) in early 
Christian tradition. It is not a priori improbable that the year 
of the central event from which tlie (Christian ( luirch dated her 
owm exi.stence should have been noted in the apostolic age 
and handed down to the memory of sui ceeding generations ; 
and the evidence, docs go some way to suggest that we have in 
favour of a.d. 20, the, consulate of the two (iemini (15th or i6th 
year of Tiberius), a body of tradition independent of the Gospels 
and ancient, if not primitive, in origin. 

The earliest witness, indeed, who can be cited for a definite 
date for the cmcifixion gave not 29, but 33 a.d. The pagan 
chronicler, Phlegon, writing in the reign of Hadrian, noted 
under Olympiad 202,4 ( ~ a.d. 32-33), besides a great earthquake 
in Bithynia, an eclipse so remarkable that ii became night 
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“ at the sixth hour of the day/' The eclipse meant is, presum* ! 
ably, that of the Crucifixion (so Or^n, co^itra Cdsum^ ii. 33 
[but see in Matt X34, Delarue iii. 922], Eusebius’s Chronicle 
Tib. 19 [ -a A.D. 33], Anon, in Cramer's Catena in Matt. p. 237), 
but as the notice of it was clearly derived by Phlegon, pagan as 
he was, directly or indirectly from the Gospel narrative, there is 
no reason at cdi to ascjibe any independent value to the date. 
Phlegon may have had grounds for dating the Bithynian eartJi* 
quake in that year, and have brought the dateless portent into 
connexion with the dated one. Eusebius adopted and popular- 
ized this date, which fell in with his own system of Gospel 
chronology, but of the year 33 as the date of the Passion there is 
no vestige in CJiristian traditaon before the 4th century. 

The only date, in fact, which has any real claim to represent 
Christian tradition inde|xindent of the Gospels, is the year 29. 
Tiberius 15 is given by Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 147 ; Origen, 
Horn, in Jerem. xiv. 13 ; cf. r. Cels, iv. 22, Tiberius i6 by 
Julius Africanus (Routh, RclL Sacr, ii. 301-304), and pseudo- 
Cyprian de pascha computus (a.d. 243), § 20. The consulship 
of the two Gemini by Lactantiu.s, Div, Inst, iv. x. 18, and 
(Lactantius ?) de morte pers, § 2 ; the consulship of the two 
Gemini - TibLTius 18 by Hippolytus, Comm, in Danidem, iv. 
(cd. BonweLsch, p. 242) ; the consulship of the two Gemini — 
Tiberius 15 by [Tertullian] adv, Judaeos, § 8 ; the consulship of 
the two Gemini- Tiberius 15 (al, 18 or 19) -Ol. 202.4 (this 
last is a later interpolation from Eusebius] in the Acts of Pilate, 
Other methods of expressing the year 29 appe^ar in llippolytus's 
Paschal Cycle and Chronicle, and in the Al)gar legencl (ap, 
Eusebius, II, E, i. 13). No doubt it would he possible t(» explain 
Tiberius 16 as a combination of Luke iii. i with a one-year 
ministr\', and even to treat 1’ibcriu.s 15 as an unintelligent 
repetition from St Luke —though the omission to allow a single 
yerir for the ministry would be so strang<‘ as to be almost un- 
intelligible but the date by the consuls has an iinlependent 
look about it, and of its extreme antic|uitv the tividence gives 
two indications: (i.) HipjiolyUis’s Commentary on l)aniel(now 
generally dated c. a.d. 200) combines it with an apparently 
inconsistent date, Tiberius 18 ; the latter is clearly his own 
combination of the length oi llic ministry (he says in the same 
passage that Clirist suffered in lus 3srd year) with laike iii. 
r — the consulsliip must liave been taken from tradition without 
regard to consistency ; (ii.) the names of the Gemini are diverg- 
ently given in our oldest authorities; in [Icrt.j adv, Judaeos 
correctly lus Rulxllius (leminus and Eulius (j)r Rufuis) (fcminus, 
but in Hippolytus and the Ads oj f^ilatr as Rufus and T\ub(*lho. 
But if the tradition of the consulship was tiuis, it would seem, 
already an old one about the year 200, there is at least sonic rea.son 
to conclude that tru.slworthy information in early Chri'^ian 
circles pointed, independently of the (tosj>c 1 s, to the year 29 
as that of the (Vurifixion. 

(/) Th‘'Cn'il Month and Day.— The earliest known calculation.s, 
by Basilidian Gnostics, quoted in Clem. Alex. Strom, \, 1 47, 
gave alternative dates, Phamcnoth 25, Pharmutlii 25, Phamintbi 
19 : tliat is, according to the fixed Alexanrlrine calendar ol 
B.r. 2b, 21st March, 20th April, 14th April : in the older, 
not wholly superseded, Egyptian calendar the equi valent. s 
with Roman davs varied from year to year. But in all 
probability tb(*sc dates were only one development of tliose 
speculations in the region of numbers to whicli Gnosticism was 
so prone : and in any case to look for genuine traflitions among 
Egyptian (inosiics, or even in the church ol Alexandria, would 
be to misread the history of Christianity in the 2nd century. 
Such traditions must be found, if anywhere, in Palestine and 
Syria, in Asia Minor, in Rome, not in f-gypl ; witliin the Churcli, 
not among the (inostics. The date which makes the most 
obvious claim to satisfy these conditions would be the 25th of 
March, as given by Hippolytus, [Tert.] adv. Judaeos, and the 
Ads of Pilate (according to all extant MSS. and versions, but 
sec below), lore, ciit. — the same three authorities who bear the 
earliest witness for the ('onsuls of the year of the ('nmifixion 
and by many later writers. It cannot he correct, since no full 
moon occurs near it in any of the possible yc.ars ; yet it must b<* 


very early, too early to l» explained with Dr Salmon {Didionary 
of Christian Biof^rapky, iii. 926), as originated by Hippolytiis's 
Paschal cycle of a.d. 221. Now Kpiphanius {Haer. 1. i) had 
seen copies of the Acts of Pilate in which the day given was 
not 25th March, but a,d. xv, kal. Apr, ( i8th March) ; and 
if this vras the prinuti\’e form of the tradition, it is ensy to 
see how 25th March could have grown out of it, since the 
18th would from comparatively early times, in the East at anv 
rate, have been thought impossible as falling before the equinox, 
and no substitution w'ouid be so natural a,s dial of the day 
week, Friday, 25th March. But Friday, 18th March, a.d. 29. 
was one of the tliree alternative dates for the Crucifixion which on 
astronomical and calendar grounds were found (see above, $d) 
to be pos.sible. 

I'hus A.D. 29 is the year, the i8th of March is the day, to which 
Christian tradition (whatever value, whether much or little, 
be ascribed to it) appears to point. Further, the Baptism w^as 
tentatively placed in a.d. 26-27 ; the length of the ministry 
was fixed, with some approach to certixinty, at between two and 
thnx? years, and here too the resultant date for the (’rucifixion 
would he the Passover of a.d. 29. 

To sum up : the various dates and intervals, to the approxi- 
mate determination of which this article has been devoted, do 
not claim separately more thiin a tentative and probable value. 
But it is submitted that their hannony and convergence give 
them some additional claim to acceptance, and at any rate 
do something to secure each one of them singly — the Nativity 
in 7-6 ii.e., the Baptism in a.d. 26- 27, the Crucifixion in a.d. 29 
— from being to any wide extent in error. 

I'he Chronology of the Apo,stolie Age. 

The chronology of the New 'I’estament outside the (iospcls may 
be defimxl for the purposes of this artic K* as that of the period 
between the (Yucifixion in a.d. 29 (30) on the one hand, and on 
the other the persecution of Nero in a.d. 64 and the fall oi Jerusa- 
lem in A.D. 70. Ol th<‘ events in Christian history which fall 
between these limits it must b(* admitted that there are luanv 
which ^\ith i>ur present iniormalion we cannot date with exact- 
ness. But the lx)ok of A(‘!s, our only continuous authority for 
the ijeriod, amtains two synchronisms with secular history 
which can be dated with some pretiuice to exactness and con- 
stitute fixed })oints by help ol which a more or less complete 
chronology '•an be constructed lor at least the latter half (d the 
apostolic age. 'rhese are llu‘ death ol Herod Agrijipa 1 . (xii. 23) 
and the replacement of Felix by Festus (xxiv, 27). 

I. 'I’he death of Herod Agrippa 1. 'J'his prince, son of Arts- 
tobulus anil grandson of Herod the (Treat, was made (i.) king 
over tlie tetriirchv wliich had been Herod Philip’s, “not many 
days ” after the accession ol Gains. r6tb ol March a.d. 37 : (ii.) 
ruler of the Iclrarchy ol Anti(>as, in a.d. 39 40 : (iii.) ruler of the 
whole of Ikdestine (with wAbilene), on the accession ol Claudius 
at the beginning of a.d. 41. Josejibiis's fnvnh I (Y/rc 11 nd Anti- 
qmtics differ by one in the niirnlxT of \ <*ars they allot to Ids reign 
over the tctrarchies (llie lornier weak says three s-ears, ibc latter 
four), but agree in the more important datum that h(‘ reigned 
three* years more alt<T the grartl from ( laudius, which would 
make the lale.st limit of his death the .•'pring of a.d. 44. 'i’he 
Anlufuities al.so place his death in the .seventh year of his reign, 
which would l)C a.d. 43-44. On ♦.h,* other hand, coins wh(*se 
genuineness there is no apparent reastm to <loul>r are extant 
of Agri]i[)a’s ninth year : and this cun only be reconciled even 
with A.i). .4.4 bv sup}>osing that la* commenced reckoning a second 
vear of his reign on Nisan i, a.d. 37, so that his ninth would 
run from Nisan i, a.d. 44. On the balamr of evidenee the only 
year which can possibly reconcile all the data appears to he 
A.D. 44 after Nisan, so that it will have been at the Passover 
f»f that year that Si Peter’s arrest and ddneranec took 
place. 

After Agrippa’s death Judaea was onee more governed by 
procurators, of w'hom (’uspius Fadu.s anrl liberius Alexander 
ruled from a.d. 44 to 48 ; the third Ciimanus, was appointerl in 
A.D, 48; and tlie fourth, Felix, in a.i*. 52. Under 1 'ilHriu.s 
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Alexander^ t.r. in a.d. 46 or 47, occurred the great famine which 
Agabus had foretold, and in which the Antiochene church sent 
help to that of Jerusalem by the ministry of Barnabas and Saul 
(Acts xi. 30, xii. 25). Thus the earliest date at which the com- 
mencement of the first missionary journey (Acts xiii. 4) can lie 
placed is the spring of a.d. 47." The journey extended from 
Salamis “ throughout the whole island ” of Cyprus as far as 
Paphos, and on the mainland from Pamphylia to Pisidian 
Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, at each of which places 
indications are given of a prolonged visit (xiii. 49, xiv. 3, 6, 7, 21). 
The same places were visited in reverse order on the return 
journey, as far as Perga on the Pamphylian coast ; but instead 
of revisiting Cyprus the voyage to Syria was this time made 
direct. In estimating the Icngtli of time occupied by this first 
missionary journey, it must be remembered that a sea voyage 
could never have been undertaken, and land travel only rarely, 
during the winter months, say November to March ; and as the 
amount of the work accomplished is obviously more than could 
fall within the travelling season of a single year, the winter of 
47-48 must have been spent in the interior, and return to the 
coast and to Syria made only some time before the end of 
autumn a.d. 48. 'I'he succeeding winter, at least, was spent 
again at Antioch of Syria (xiv. 28). The council at Jerusalem 
of Acts XV. will fall at earliest in the spring of a.d. 49, and a.** 
only “ certain days ” were spent at Antioch after it (xv. 36) the 
start on the second missionary journey might have been made 
in the (late) summer of the same year. The “ confirmation ” 
of the existing churches of Syria and Cilicia, and of those of the 
first journey beginning with Derbe (xv. 41, xvi. 5), cannot have 
been completed under several months, nor would the Apostle 
have commenced the strictly missionary part of the journey in 
districts not previously visited, before the opening of the travel- 
ling season of a.d. 50. No delay was then made on the Asiatic 
.side : it may still have been in spring when St Paul crossed to 
Europe and began the course of preaching at Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Beroea and Athens which finally brought him to Corinth. 
The stay of eighteen months at the last-named place (xviii. 11) 
will naturally begin at the end of one travelling season and end 
at the beginning of another, i.e. from the autumn of a.d. 50 
to the spring of a.d. 52. From Corinth the Apostle went to 
Jerusalem to “ salute the church, and then again to Anti<x:h 
in Syria, where he stayed only for “ a time " (xviii. 22), and soon 
left — on the third missionary journey, as conventionally reckoned 
— proceeding “ in order ” through the churches of the interior 
of Asia Minor. These journeys and the intervening halts must 
have occupied seven or eight months, and it must have been 
about the end of the year when St Paul established his new 
headquarters at Ephesus. The stay there lasted between two 
and three years (xix. 8, 10, xx. 31), and cannot have terminated 
before the spring of a.d. 55. From l^'phesus he went into Europe, 
and after “ much teaching ” given to the churches of Macedonia 
(xx. 2), spent the three winter months at Corinth, returning 
to Philippi in time for the Passover (xx. 3, 6) of a.d. 56. Pente- 
cost of the same year was spent at Jerusalem, and there St Paul 
was arrested, and kept in prison at (Caesarea for two full years, 
until Festus succeeded Pelix a£ governor (xx. 16, xxiv. 27), an 
event which, on this arrangement of the chronology of the 
missionary journeys, would therefore fall in a.d. 58. 

Care, however, must he taken to rememljcr exactly what this 
line of argument amounts to - what it can fairly be said to have 
proved, and what it still leaves open. It has been shown, firstly, 
that the missionary journeys cannot have commenced before 
the spring of a.d. 47, and, secondly, that between their com- 
mencement and the end of the two years' imprisonment at 
Caesarea not less than eleven full years must have elapsed. 
Consequently a.d. 58 appears to be the earliest date possible for 
the arrival of Festus. On the other hand, a later date for Festus 
is not absolutely excluded. It is possible that the first missionary 
journey should be placed in a.d. 48 instead of a.d. 47 ; and 
it is possible, though not probable, that the missionary journeys 
should be spread over one year more than has been suggested 
above. At any rate, then, the alternative is open that every 


date given above, from a.d. 47 to a.d. 58, should be moved on 
one year, with the result of placing Festus’s arrival in a.d. 59. 

It is now time to turn to the direct evidence for the date of 
Festus’s arrival as procurator, in order to test by it the result 
already tentatively obtained. 

2. The replacement of Felix by Festus. This is the pivot date 
of St PauPs later life, but unfortunately two schools of critics 
date it as differently as a.d. 55 and a.d. 60 (or 61). The former 
are represented by Harnack, the latter by Wieseler, whom 
Lightfoot follows. It can be said confidently that the truth is 
between these two extremes (though in what exact year it is not 
easy to say), as will be evident from a consideration of the argu- 
ments urged, which in each case appear less to prove one extreme 
than to disprove its opposite. 

Arguments for the Later Date, a.d. 60 or 6/. — ( o ) St Paul, at the 
time of his arrest, two years before Felix’s recall, addresses him as 
“ for many years past a judge for this nation " (Acts xxiv. 10, 27). 
It is certain that Felix succeeded Ciimanus in a.d. 52, for Tacitus 
mentions Cumanus’s recall under that year, Jos<*phus immediately 
before the notice of the completion of Claudius’s twelfth year 
(January, a.d. 53J, Eusebius probably under Claudius ii, that is, 
between .September 51 and September 52 (for the meaning of the 
regnal years in tlic Chronicle of Eusebius see the present writer's 
article in Journal of Theological Studies, January 1900, pp. 188-192). 
It is argued that “ many years ” cannot mean less than six or seven, 
so that St Paul must have been sj>eakiug at ecirliest in 58 or 59, and 
Felix will have lelt J udaea at earliest in ()0 or Oi . Bui this argument 
overlooks the fact that Felix had been in some position which might 
properly be described as that of “ judge for this nation " before he 
became governf»r of all l*alcstine in a.d. 52. Tn the words of Tacitus, 
Felix was at the time of that appointment iampridem ludaeae tm~ 
positus (Annals, xii. 54) ; he certainly supposes Felix to have been 
already governor of Samaria, and apparently of Judaea too, and 
only recognizes Cumanus as governor of Galilee; and Josejihus, 
(hough he says nothing ot (his, and treats Cumanus as the sole 
procurator down to a.d. 52, implies that Felix had been in some 
|)osition where the Jewish authorities could judge of his fitness when 
he tells us that the high priest Jonathan used to jiress on Felix, as 
a reason (or urging him to govern well, the fact that he Iiad asked 
for his ai)i>oiniment to the procuratonship (Ant. xx. viii. 5). If 
Felix had acted in some po.sition of responsibility in Palestine before 
52 (perhaps for some time before), St Paul could well have spoken 
of “ many y(*ars ” at least as early as 56 or 57. 

ip) Josephus enumerates after the accession of Nero (Octolxjr 54) 
a long catalogue of events which all took place under the procuralbr- 
ship of F'elix, including the revolt of “ the Egyptian ” which was 
already “ Isidore these clays ” at the time of St Paul's arrest, two 
years from the end of Felix's tenure. This suggests, no doubt, that 
tlie Egyptian rclndlcd at earliest in 54 55. and makes it probable 
that St Paul's arrest did not take place' be fore (the Pentecost of) 
A.D. 56 ; and it implies certainly that the main or most important 
part of Felix’s governorship fell, in Josephus’s view, under Nero. 
But as two years cmly of Felix's rule (52 54) fell under Claudius, 
this procedure would be quite natural on Josephus’s part if his recall 
wx're dated in 58 or 59, so that four or five years fell under Nero. 
And there is no need at all to suppose that ajl the incidents which 
the historian mas.ses under his account ot Felix were successive : 
events in Emesa, Chalcis, Caesarea and Jerusalem may eiisily have 
lH*c!n synchronous. 

The arguments, then, brought forward in favour of a.d. 60 or 61 
do not do more than bring the rule of Felix down to 58 or 59. 

A rguments for an Early Date, a.d. ” («t) Eusebius’s 

Chronicle places the arrival of Festus in Nero 2, October 55- ami 
Eusebius’s chronology of the procurators goes back probably through 
Julius Africanus (himself a l*alestinian) to contemporary authorities 
like the Jewish kings of Justus of Tiberias. But (i.) Nero 2 is really 
September 56-September 57 ; (ii.) it is doubtful whether Eusebius 
had any authority to depend on here other than Jo.sephus. who givc.s 
no jireci.se year for Festus Julius Africanus is hardly jirobable, since 
we knenv that his chronicle was very jejune for the Christian period 
— and if so, Eu.sebius had to find a year as best he could.* 

(p) Felix, on his return to Rome, was prosecuted by the Jews for 
misgovernnient, but was acquitted through the influence of his 
brother Pallas. Pallas had been minister and favourite of Claudius, 

* PrC. Erlios (Texte und Untersuchungen, new scries, iv. 1) attempts 
to interj^ret the evidence of Eusebius in favour of the later dale (or 
FVstiis as follows : Eusebius’s date for Festus is to l>c found in Nero 
i, by striking a mean between the Armenian, Claudius 12, and the 
Latin, Nero 2 ; it is really to 1 h‘ understood as reckoned, not by 
years of Nero, but by years of Agnj’^pa ; and as Eusebius erroneously 
antedated Agrippa’s reign by five years, commencing it with a.d. 45 
instead of a.d. 50, his date for Fe.stiis is five years too early also, ancl 
should he mo^•ed to Nero 6, a.d. 5i)-6o. The whole of this theory 
apjK'ars to the present writer to'lxj a gigantic mare’.s nest: sec 
Journal of Theological Studies (Octolicr 1901), pp. 120-123. 
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but was removed from office in the winter followinjr Nero’s accession. 
54-55. Felix must therefore have been tried at the very lieftinnim; 
of Nero’s reign. But this argument would make Felix’s recall it 
Festus came m summer, as Acts xxv. i, xxvii. 1.0. seem to prove— 
fall actually under Claudius. And, in fact, it would be a mistake 
to look upon I’allas’s retirement as a disgrace. He stiimlalcd that 
no inquiry should Ihj made into his conduct in ofhcc. and was left 
for another seven years unmolested in the enjoyment of the fortune 
he had amassed. There is, therefore, every likelihcxid that he ri^taincd 
for some years enough influence to shield his brother. 

Of these arguments, then, the first, .so far as it is valid, is an 
argument for the summer, not of a.d. 55 or 50. but of a.d. 57 as that 
of the recall, while the second will apply to any of the earlier years of 
Nero’s reign. 

In the result, then, the arguments brought forward in favour 
of each extreme fail to prove their case, but at the same time 
prove something against the opposite view. Thus the point that 
Josephus catalogues the events of Felixes procuratorship under 
Nero cannot be pressed to bring down Felix’s tenure as far as 
60 or 61, but it does seem to exclude as early a termination as 
56, or even 57. (Conversely, the influence of Pallas at court need 
not be terminated by his ceasing to l>e minister early in 55 ; but 
it would have been overshadowed not later than the year 60 
by the influence of Poppaea, who in the summer of that year ^ 
enabled the Jews to win their cause in the matter of the Temple 
wall, and would certainly have supported them against Felix. 
Thus the choice again appears to lie between the years 58 and 
59 for the recall of Felix and arrival of Festus. 

If St Paul was arrested in 56 or 57, and appealed to Caesar on 
the arriA'al of Festus in 5^ or 59 j then, as he reached Rome in the 
early part of the year following, and remained there a prisoner 
for two full years* we are brought down to the early spring of 
either 61 or 62 for the close of the period recorded in the Acts. 
That after these two years he was released and visited Spain in l 
the west, and in the cast Kphesus, Macedonia, (Vcle, Troas, 
Miletus, and perhaps Acha-a and ICpirus, is probable, in the one 
case, from the evidence of Romans xv. 28, Clem, dd Cot, v. and 
the Muratorian canon, and, in the other, from the l^istoral 
Epistles, 'riiese journeys certainly cannot have occupied less 
than two years, and it is more natural to allow three for them, 
w'hich takers us down to 64 65. 

Karlv evidenc e is unanimous in pointing to St Peter and St 
Paul a.s victims of the persecution of Nero (C'lcm. aJ Cor. v. vi., 
Dionysius of Corinth a Ik Eus. 11 . E. ii. 25, cS:c., combined with 
what' we know from Tacitus of the course of the persecution, and 
from Gains of Romc,«/). Eus. ii. 25. of the burial-places of the 
two apostles) ; and tradition clearly distinguished tlie fierce 
outbreak at Rome that followed on the fire nf the city in Jul\ 64 
from any permanent disabilities of the Chrisliims in the eye of 
tlie law which the persecution may have initiated. There is, 
tIuTeforc, no reason at all to doubt that both apostles 
martyred in 64- 65, and the dale ser\’es as a confirmation of the 
chronology adopted above of the impri.sonment, release and 
subsequent journeys of Si Paul. 

ln\'cstigation, then, of that part of the book of Acts which 
the death of Aprippa, recorded in chap, xiu—i.e. of that 
part of the apostolic age which follow.s the year 44 - has shown 
that apparent difficulties can be to a large extent set <yide, and 
that there is nowhere room between a.d. 44 tmd 64 for doubt 
extending to more than a single year. The first missionar>' 
journey may have Itegiin in 47 or 48 5 the arrival of Festus may 
have taken place in the summer of 58 or of 5<j : the two y‘^rs of 
the Roman impri.sonment recorded in the last chapter of AcU 
may have ended in the spring of 61 or 62 ; and the dates whi< h 
fall' in between these extremes are liable to the same '-ariation. 
The present writer leans to the earlier alternative in each case, 
47 58, 61 : but he willingly concedes that the evidence, as he 
understands it, is not inconsistent with the later alternative. 

But if the events of a.d. 44-<i4 can ^ fi’tcd with a fair 
approximation to certainty, it is unfortunately otherwise witli 
the events of a.d. 29-44. Here we are dependent (1.) on general 


' This date appears to be satisfactorily established Jjy Y' 

" A .Second Fixed Point in the Pauline Chronology, hxpositot 
August w>oo. 


indications given in the Acts ; (ii.) on the evidence of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, which, though in appearanui more precise, can 
be and is interpreted in wry different ways. 

(i.) Tl\e book of Acts is divided, by general summaries from 
time to lime inserted in the narrative, into six jieriods: i. i-vi. 

7. vi. 8 ix. 31. ix. 32-xii. 24. xii. 25~xvi. 5, xvi. 6 xix. 20, xix. 21- 
xxviii. 31. Of these the three last extend respectively from the 
death of Herod to the start for Europe in the second missionary 
jounvey (a.d. 44 to the spring of 50 (51]), from the start for 
Europe to the end of the long stay at Ephesus (a.d. 50 151] to the 
spring of a.i>. 55 [5fi])» and from the departure from Ephesus 
to the end of the two years* captivity at Rome (a.d. 55 (5(>1 to 
the beginning of a.d. Ot [62]). Jt will he seen that these periods 
are of more or le.ss the same length, namely, six (or seven) years, 
five years, six years. There is, therefore . some slight presumption 
I that the three earlier periods, which together cover about fifteen 
vears, wore intended liy so artistic a w’ritcr a.'? St l.ukc to mark 
each some similar lapse of time. If that were .so, the preaching 
of the apostles at Jerusalem and organization of the C hurch at the 
capital "the preaching of the seven and tlie extension of the 
Church all over Palestine- the extension of the ('hurrh to 
Antioch, and the commencement of St Paul’s work— might each 
occupy five years more or less, that is to say, roughly, a.d. 24^34, 
39~44- (‘(inversion of St Paul, which falls within 

the second period, would on this arrangement fall somewhere 
between fiv(‘ and ten years after the Crucifixion. Such con- 
clusions are, however, of course general in th(‘ extreme. 

(ii.) A nearer attempt to date at least the chronology of St 
Paul’s earlier years as a ('hristian could ho made by the help of 
the (iulatian Epistle if we could be sure from wlial point and to 
what point its reckonings are made. The apostle tells us that on 
his conversion he retired from Damascus into Arabia, and thence 
returned to Damascus ; then after three years (from his con- 
vension) he went up to Jerusalem, but stayed only a fortnight, 
and went to the regions of Syria and ( lilicia. I’hen after fourteen 
years (from his conversion ? or from his last visit ?) he went up to 
ferusalem again to confer with the elder ajxistles. Now, if 
either of thC’C visits to Jerusalem (’ould be Identified with any 
of the visits whose datcs'havi* been approximately settled in \hv 
chronology of a.d. 44' 64* i»hoidcl have a fixed point from 
whieh to' argue back. Unfortunal(‘lv, even less agreement 
exists on this head than <»n Lh(‘ (pu'siion whether the fourti'cn 
years of tlx* last-mentioned visit are to he rei^koned from the 
conver.sion or from the previous visit. Most critii's, indeed, are 
n(3W agreed that the fourteen years are to he calculated fnim the 
conversion ; and most of iJiem still hoKl that the vi.sii of 
Galatians ii. is the same as the (ouncil of Acts xv., jiartly, no 
doubt, on the ground that the latter \isit was loo important and 
de(‘isive for St Paul to have omitted in giving even the most 
summary description of his relations with the twelve. Jliis 
ground would, howev^er, be cut awuy from tbeir feel if it wire 
possible to hold (with ]. V. IJarllel, Afwshlir 1900, and 
V. Welier, Dir Ahjassiifk Calatrrhnrfs vnr dim AlwstelhnKil, 
Ravensburg, i()oo) that tlie epistle was actually written just 
before the (*ouncil, i.r. in the w'inler of 48 40 |49“5^1* that 
(:a.se, of course, the two visits of Galatians i. and ii. would be 
those of Acts ix. 2(i and xi. 30. 'I’he fourteen years reckoned 
ba('k from the latter (r. a.d. 4^) would bring us lo a.d. 32- 33 as 
the latest pos.sible date for tlx* conversion With the*, oldci view, 
on the other hand, tVie fourte(*n years reckoned from the count il 
in a.d. 4 i) [50] would allow us to bring down the conversion to 
A.D, 36. 'rhe new vi(‘W clears away some manifest difiicultit s 
in the reconciliation of the Epistle and the Acts, and the early 
date for Galatians in relation to the other J*auline episllcs is not 
.so improbable as it may seem ; but the chronology still appears 
more satisfactory on the oltler view, which enables the conversion 
to be placed at*l(‘ast three years later than on the alternative 
theory. But it is c lear that the last wonl has riot been .said, and 
that definite n'sults for this period cannot yet be looked for. 

To sum up : an attempt has been made, it is hojicd with some 
.succe-ss, to provide a framework of hi.story equipped with dales 
from the time of St lector’s arrest by Herod Agnppa I. at the 
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Passover of a.d. 44 down to the martyrdom of St Peter and St I 
Paul in the persecution of Nero, a.d. 64--65. For the previous ! 
period, on the other hand, from a.d. 29 to a.d. 44, it appeared 
impossible in our present state of knowle<^e to state conclusions 
other than in the most general form. 

Authorities. — -The views stated in this article are in general 
(though with some modihcations) the same as those which the 
present writer worked out with more fulness of detail in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, i. (1898) 403-424. Of older books should 
be mentioned : — Ideler, Handbuch dev mathematischen und tech- 
nischen Chvonohgie (2 vols., 1825) ; Wieseler, Ckronologie des 
apostolischen Zeitalters (1848) ; Lewin’s Basti Sacri (1865). Im- 
portant modern contributions are to be found in IVof. (Sir) W. M. 
Ramsay’s various works, and in Hariiack's Chronologic der altchrist- 
lichen Litteraiur bis Eusebius, i. 233-244. Mention should also Iw 
made of an article, containing much useful astronomical and Tal- 
mudical information, by Mr J. K. Fotheringham, “ The Date of the 
Crucifixion,” in the Journal of Philology, xxix. 100-118 (1904). 
Mr Fotheringham is of opinion that the evidence from Christian 
snurt:es is t(K) uncertain, and that the statements of the Mishnah 
must be the starting-]ioint of the inquiry : taking then tht' phasis 
of the new moon cus the true beginning of Nlsan, he concludes that 
Friday cannot iiavo coincided with Nlsin 14 in any year, within the 
perifxl A.D. 2«-35, other tlian a.u, 33 (April 3rd). But in one of the 
two empirical tests of the valu<‘ of these calculations that he w’as 
able to ol)tain [loc. rit. p. 106, n. 2), the new moon was seen a day 
earlier than his rules allowed. This beii^ so, it would b<5 premature 
t<» disregard the convergent lines of historical evidemee which tell 
against a.d. 33. Among the latest German works may be cited 
the chanter on New Testament chronology in the NctUrstanicntliche 
Zeitgeschiehte of I)r Oscar Holtzmann (2nd ed., 1906). pp. 117-147 : 
regarded as a colli'ction of historical material this deserves every 
praise, but the mass is iindig<‘Ste(l and tlie treatment of the evidence 
arbitrary. AwS might Uv expected, Dr llollzmann’s conclusions are 
clear-cut, and alternatives are rigidly excluded • the Crucifixion is 
dated on the 7th of April a.d. 30, and St Paul’s arrest (witli the okltT 
writers) at Pentecost a.d. 58. (C. >1. T.) 

BIBLE, ENGLISH. The history of the vernacular Bible of 
the English rare resolves itself into two distinctly marked 
jjeriods — ^the one being that of Manuscript Bibles, which were 
direct translations from the Latin Vulgate, the other that of 
Printed Bibles, which were, more or less completely, transla- 
tions from the original Hebrew and Greek of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

i. The Manuscript The first essays in Biblical trans- 

lation, or rather paraphrasing, assumed in J^nglish, a.s in many 
Cmdmoa languages, a poetical form, liven in the 7th 

* ‘ century, according to the testimony of Bede {HtsU 

Ecfl. iv. 24), C'laiidmon .sang “ de creatione mundi ct origine 
humani generis, et tota Genesis historia, de egressu Israel ex 
Aegypto et ingressu in terrain repromissioms, de aliis plurimis 
sacrac Soripturae historiis, dc incarnatione Dominic.a, passione, 
resurrectionc el ascensione in coelum, de Spiritus Sancli adventu, 
et upostolorum doctrinn.” It is, however, doubtful whether 
any of the poetry which has been ascribed to him can claim to 
he regarded as his genuine work. 

The first prose rendering of any part of the Bible— and 
with these we are mainly concerned in the present inquiry — 
originated in all probability in the 8th century, when 
Bede, the eminent scholar and churchman, translated 
the first portion (chs. i,-vi. q) of the (iospel of St John into the 
vernacular, but no part of this rendering is extant. 11 Ls pupil 
Cuthberht recorded this fact in a letter to a fellow-student, 
Cuthwinc : “a capite sancti evangelii johannis usque ad cum 
locum in quo dicitvir, * sed haec quid sunt inter tantos ? * in 
nosiram linguam ad utiliUitem ecclesiae Dei convertit (Mayor 
and Lumby, Bed at' Hist. EccL p. 178). 

The Qth century is cluiracterized by interlinear glosses on the 
Book of Psalms, and towards its close by a few attempts at 
9 tli and independent translation. Of these “ glossed Psalters ” 
iothoe$h‘ twelve MSS. are known to exist, und they may be 
ranged into two groups according to the l.atin text 
represent, 'i'he Roman Psalter is glossed in the 
following MSS.: (1) Cotton Vesp. A. i {Vespasian Psalter); 
(2) BodL Junius 27 ; (3) Univ. Libr. Camb. Ff. i. 23 ; (4) Brit. 
Mvb. Reg/ 3. B. 5 ; (5) Trin. Coll. Camb. R. 17. i (Eadwine's 
Psditer) ; (6) Brit. Mus. Add. 37517- The Gallican Psalter in the 
foflowing: (1) Brit. Mus. Stowe 2 (Spelrnan’s text); (2) Cotton 


Vitell. E. 18 ; (3) Cotton Tib. C. 16 ; (4) Lambeth 48 ; (5) 
Arundel 60; (6) Salisbury Cath. 150,^ 

The oldest and most important of these MSS. is the so-called 
Vespasian Psaltery which was written in Meitia in the first half 
of the 9th century. It was in all probability the original from 
which all the above-mentioned Old English glosses were derived, 
though in several instances changes and modifications were 
introduced by successive scribes. The first verse of Psalm c. 
(Vulg. xeix. 2) may serve as a specimen of these glosses. 

Roman Text. Gallican Text. 

MS. Ve.spasian. A. 1. MS. Stowe. 2. 

Wynsumia?? godc, all corSe DrynuiO drihtnc, eall eorSe ; 

Wiowiad Dryhtnc in bli.sse ; ft’eowiaW drihtnc on bli.sse ; 

ingaff in gesihffe his in infaraff on gesyhffe hys 

wynsumnissc. on bliCnysse. 

Jubilate Deo, omnis terra ; Jubilate Domino, omnis terra ; 

servile Domino in laetitia ; servile Domino in laetitia : 

iniraie in conspectu eius in iniroite in i onspertu eius 

exUltatione. in ertUintione. 

To the late 9th or early loth century a work may be assigned 
which is in so far an advance upon preceding efforts as to be a 
real translation, not a mere gloss corresponding word for w'ord 
with the I.uitin original. This is the famous Paris Psalter a 
rendering of the first fifty Psalms (Vulg. i.-l. 10), contained in 
the unique MS. laL 8824 in the Bibliothcquc Nationale, Paris. 
The authorship of tliis version is doubtful, being by some scholars 
attributed to King Alfred (d. 901), of whom William of Malmes- 
bury writes {Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii. 123), “ Psalterium 
transferre aggressus vix prima parte cxplicata vivcncli finem 
fecit.” This view is, however, denied by others. 

In tlie course of the loth century the Gospels were glos.sed 
and translated. The earliest in date is a Northumbrian Gloss 
on the Gospels, contained in a beautiful and highly 
interesting MS. variously known as the Durham 
Book, the Lindisjarne Gospels, or the Book of Si Ooapeh. 
Culhheri (MS. Cotton, Nero. D. 4). The Liitin text 
dates from the clo.se of the 7 th centyry, and is the work of 
Eadfrith, bishop of lindisfarne (698-721 ). Tlic* luiglisli gloss was 
added about a century and a half later {e. 950) by one Aldred, 
whom Dr Charles O’Conor (BibL Stoivensis', 1818-1819, ii. 180) 
suppo.ses to have been the bishop of Durham of that name. 
The Lord’s Prayer is glossed in the following way 

Lindisfarne Gospels. 

Matthew vi, 9. Suae ffounc iiiih bidde fader iirer ffu arff 
sic ergo tios orahitis 1 Patvr nosier qiii vs 
ffu hibt in lieolniun t in heotiias ; sie Kebalgad nt)ma ffin ; 

in caelis ; sanvtipcetnr nomen tiinm ; 

(10) to-cynu'ff ric ffin. si«^ willo ffin suae is in lieofne 
aUiieniat regmim tmwi fiat uoluvtas tua siiul in caclo 
1 in pnrff’o. 

et in terra. 

(11) hlaf n.scrne oferwistlic sel us to d.rg. 

panem nostrum supcr-suh'ilantialelni] dd nobis hodie. 

(J2)j forge! us scylda usra suae uoe lorgefon scyidgum 
ct demitte nobis debiia nostra sicut nos dimittimus debiioribus 
usum. 
nostris. 

(13) *1 lie inlird usih in costungc ah gefrig iisich from yfle 
et nc indiicas nos in temtationem sed libera nos a mala? 

^ See A. S. Ct>ok, Biblical (^)uotatiotis in Old English Prose Writers, 
with an introduction on D/rf English Biblical Versions (Ltnidon, 1S98- 
1003), vol. i. pp. XX vi. fl. ; H. Sweet, The Vespasian Psalter in “ Oldest 
English Texts ” (E.E.T.S., No. 83. London. 1885) ; F. Harsley, 
Eadwine's Canietbury Psalter (E.E.T.S,, No. 92. London, 1802) ; 
Jolm Spelnian, Psalterium Davidis Lat t no- Saxon u urn Veins (London, 
1(140) ; Fr. Roeder. Der altengl. Regius Psalter (Reg. II. R. 5), Tlalle, 
1904), 

Benjamin Thorpe, Libri Psalnwrum versio Antiqua Latina cum 
paraphrasi Anglo-Saxonica (Oxford. 1835); cf. J. D. Bruce, The 
Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book of Psalms . . . known as ike Parts 
Psalter (Baltimore, 1894^ 

^ K. W. Bouten^x'k, Die vier Evangelien in alt-nordh. Sprache 
(Gutersloh, 1857). id. Screadunga (Elberfdd, 1858. prefaces to the 
(iospels) ; J. Stevenson and E. Waring, The Lindisfarne and Rush- 
worth Gospels (Surtees Soc., 1854-18O5) ; W. W. Skeat, The Holy 
Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian and Old Mercian Versions 
(Cambridge, 1871-1887). 
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Of a somewhat later date is the celebrated Rushworth Version 
of Ike Gospels (MS. Bodl. Auct D. iL 9), which contains an 
independent translation of the Gospel of St Matthew^ 
vonioa. ^ ^ those of St Mark, St Luke and St John, 

found^ upon the Lindisfame glosses. From a note 
in the manuscript we learn that two men, Fserman and Owun, 
made the version. Fserman was a priest at llarewood, or 
Harwood, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and to lum 
the best part of the work is due. He translated the whole of 
St Matthew, and wrote the gloss of St Mark i.~ii. 15, and 
St John xviii. 1-3. The remaining part, a mere transcript, is 
Owun’s work. The dialect of the translation of St Matthew is 
Mercian.^ 

A further testimony to the activity which prevailed in the 
field of Biblical lore is the fact that at the close of the centur}' — 
probably alK)Ut the year looo— the Gosjiels were 
Saxoa rendered anew for the first time in tlie south of Eng- 
OoMpeiM, land. Of this version — the so-called Wesi-Saxon 
Gospels — not less ihtin seven manuscripts have come 
dowm to us. A note in one of these, MS. Corpus (!hrisli College, 
Cambridge, J40, states, ego AUjricus senpsi hunc librum in 
Monasifrio Ba^Yonio et dedi Brihhvoldo preposiio, but of this 
-dilfric and his superior nothing further is known.- 
The Lord s Prayer is rendered in the following way in these 
gospels : — 

IIVa 7 - 5 «A'ou Gospels. - MS. Corpus i.fo. 

Matthew vi. y. Eornustlicc gebiddaiV cow Wiis ; Feeder ure f»u 
]k; eart on hcofouum ; si jnn uama gehalgod (lo) to-becume |)Ui 
rice ; gewurju* Win willa on eonXin swa swa on heofonum. (11) urne 
Keda'ghwamiican hlaf syle ns to d.eg, (12) T forgyl ns tire gyltas 
swa swa wo forgyiaff iirniii gyltendiini. (13) !l ne gelfie<l }ni us on 
coslnunge ac alys us oi ytelo sojihcc. 

Towanls the close of the century the Old Testament found 
a translator in yElfric’ (y.t'.), the most eminent scholar in the close 
of the 1 oth and the opening decades of the 1 1 th century . 
According to his own statement in /.)c vciere icsiatncnloy 
written about loio, lie had at that period translated the Penta- 
Icuch, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Joli, I^sthcr, Judith an i the 
Maccabees.^ llis rendering is clear and idiomatic, and though 
he frequently abridges, the omissions never obscure the meaning 
or hinder the easy flow of the narrative. 

Dietrich, iElfric’s most competent biograiiher (Niedner’s, 
Zcitsrhrilt fiir histonsrhe ThfologiVj 1855 -1856), looks upon the 
Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges as a continuation of his Lives 
of Sain/Sf including as they <io in a scries of narratives the Old 
Testament saints. Genesis is but slightly abridged, but Job, 
Kings, Judges, Kslher and Judith as well as the Mac'cabees arc 
mere homilies epitomized from th.’ corresponding Old Icstii- 
ment books. Judith is metrical in form. 

The iilh century, with its polirical con\ ulsions, resulting 
in the establishment of an alirm rule and the partial .suppression 
of the language of the conquered race, was unfavourable to 
literary efforts of any kind in the vernacular. With the ex(*ej>- 
tion of AClfric’s late works at the very dawn of the century, we 
can only record two transcripts of the West-.Sa.xon Gospels as 
coming at all within the scojie of our inquiry. 

In the 12th centnrx^ the same gospels were attain copied by 
pious hiinds into the Kentish dialect of the period. 

The 13th century, from the pciint of view of Biblical rcndering.s 
into the vc’rnacular, is an absolute blank. French — or rather 
the Anglo-Norman dialect oi the period -reigned 
Aagio’ supreme amongst the upper classes, in schools, in 
parliament, in the courts of law and in the palace of 
the king. English lurked in farms and hovels, amongst 
villeins and serfs, in the outlying country-di-stricls, in the di.stunt 

' SfH‘ Stevenson. WarhiK and Skeat, op. fit. 

2 \V. \V. Skeat, The Holy (oKspeh ui Aniflo-Saxon. <Src. (CamlirKlec, 
1871 ' 1887) ; b W. britdit, 7 he (,ospel of Smut Luke tn Anglo-Saxon 
(Oxfoni, i8y ; tor earlier editions nee CcKjk^ op. ett, p. lx. 

■' C W. M! Grom, Ailfrik dc velern et novo 1 estamento. ike. — JJibl. 
d. Angels, l^rosa (Casscl and Gottingen, 1872), p. 6 ; K. Thwailcs. 
Heptateuchus, Liber Job, et Evangeltum Nicudemi ; A ngh- .Saxomce 
(Oxon., iOy8). 


monasteries, amongst the lower clergy, amongst the humble and 
lowly and ignorant. There were certainly renderings of the 
Bible during the 12th, 13th and early 14th centuries, but they 
were all in French. Some of these translations were made in 
England, some were lirought over to England and copied and 
recopied. Amongst the latter was the magnificently illumin- 
ated Norman Commentary on the Apocalyi>se, some id the 
earliest copies of which were written in an English hand. In 
fact before the middle of the 14th century tlie entire Old Testa- 
ment and the greater part of the New Testament liad been 
translated into the Anglo-Nornum dialect of the period, (MSS. 
Bibl. Nat. fr. i, 9562, Brit. Mus. Reg. I.(\ iii. (T. S. Berger, 
La Bible franca ise an tnaycti age, Paris, 1884, pp. 78 ff.) 

When English finally emerged victorious, towards the middle 
and latter half of the 14th century, it was for all practical pur- 
poses a new language, largely intermixed with Fiench, differing 
from the knguage of the older period in sound, flexion and 
structure. It is evident that any Old English \crsions which 
mi^ht have survived the ravages of time wonhl now he unin- 
telligible, it w^as equally natural that as soon as Frencli eame to 
be looked upon as an alien tongue the French versions liitherto 
in use would fail to fulfil their purpose, and that attenifits should 
again be made to render the Bible into the only language 
intelligible to the greater part of the nation -into 
English, it was also natnral that these attempts 
should be made where the need was most pressing, aertnxM. 
where French had gained least footing, where parlia- 
ment and court were remote, where intercourse with I'mnce was 
difficult. In fact in the Northern Midlands, and in the North 
even before the middle of the 14th century, the book of Psalms 
had Iveii twice rendered into ICnglish, and before the end of 
the same. centur\', probably Ix’fore the great versions 

had spread over the countr\', the whole of the New 'IVstament 
had been tninslated by different hands into one or other of the 
dialects of this part of the country. 

At the .same time we can reconf only a single rend(‘ring during 
the whole centur\' which originated in the south of England, 
narneh the t»*xt of James. PetiT, 1 John and the I^auline Epistles 
(edited by A. (*. Panes, ('ambridge, 1004). 

Of these pre-W'ycliflite versions possibly the earliest is the 
H’c.sf Midland Psalter, once erroneously ascribed lo Williarn of 
.Shoreham.* It occurs in thrt‘e MSS., the earliest of which, 
Ifrit. i\lus. Add. 1737^*, w'as pn»bnbly written between 13.P and 
J350. It contains a complete version of the look of Psalms, 
fullow'cd i)y the usual cloven canticles and the Alhanasian < ree<l. 
1 'lic Jwitin original is a glossed version of the Vulgate, and in the 
ICnglish translation the words of the gloss arc often .subsfi tilled 
for the strong and picturesiiue expressions of the Biblical U-xl ; 
in other respects the rendering is faithful and idiomatic. The 
following two verses of the first psalm may exemplify this 

MS. lUitish Mus. Add. 

(i. 1.) Jieatus un. tjHi non uhtji in mnsdiu wipiorHW. r- in mu 
penatormn non strtit, ct in rathedru •o inditio prs/ilrnne ful.dtntis 
non sedit. BK sertI W fie man |i:t 1 led’ muni in ju- connsfil nf wiekcrl, 
n<* st<Klc iiuutt 111 f»<‘ wiiic of sinteres, iu‘ ’■•wl nouU in fals iuiirint’inl. 
(/) Set in lege domini uoluntus eiu-, in lege cuts meditahUur die at 
node. Ac hijs wyll<- was in 1 1- wyll<- of ontc I.diU. .ind Jn- s« hal 
JioiKiif in liJjs lawr hope daye and nytt. 

Before the middle of the century Richard kolle {a.v.), the 
hermit of ilampole ( -f 1340), turned into ICnglish, with cerUin 
additions and omissions, the famous Commculary on 
the Psalms by Peter Lombard. 'Hie work was under- 
Uken, as the metriial prologue of one of the copies tells 
us (MS. Laud, mi.si. 28G), “At a worthy recluse praver, raid 
dame Merget Kyrkby." 'I’hc (VimmenUry' gained iinrnecljalc 
and lasting popularity, and spread in numerous c(jpi« s throughout 
tlic <ountry, the peculiarities of the hermit’s vigorous norlliern 
dialect being either modified or wholly removed in the more 

* K. 1 ). Biilbrmg, The liarliest Complete inrhsh i rose Psalter 
(E K T S No. 07). pari 1. (l.<mdon, tH(U) ; cl. A. C. Faues, A J'our 
teeHth-ieniury LngL liibl. Version (hpsaU J.iiss.) (Cambridge. vjo2), 
]>. Ivi. 
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southerly transcripts. The translation, however, is stiff and 
literal to a fault, violating idiomatic usage and the proper order 
of words in its strict adherence to the Latin. The following 
brief extracts may exemplify the hermit’s rendering and the 
change the text underwent in later copies.^ 


MS. Univ. Coll. 64. 

(i. I.) Blisfiil man Je whilk 
ovvay 9ed noght in \iO counsaile 
of wicked, and in })e way of 
synful stode noght, & in he 
chaicrc of pcstilens he noght 
sate. (2) Bot in laghe of lord he 
will of him ; and in his lagne 
he sail thynUc day & nyght. 


MS. Ueg. iS B. 31 . 

Blessed is fjat man l>at haf) 
not gone in })e counsell of wicked 
men. and in }ie weyc of sinfull 
men hafj not stondc. and in 
chairc of ])cstilcnce sat not. 
2. Bui in |ie lawe of our lorde 
is ])e wille of him ; and [in] his 
lawe we shall {>mkc day and 
nyght. 


Approximately to the same period as these early renderings 
of the Psalter belongs a version of the Apocalypse with a Com- 
mentary, the earliest MS. of which (Harleian 874) is written in 
the dialect of the North Midlands. This Commentary, for a long 
time attributed to VVycliffe, is really nothing but a verbal 
rendering of the popular and widely-spread Norman Commentary 
on the Apocalypse (Paul Meyer and L. Delisle, V Apocalypse en 
Franfats au XII F siede, Paris, 1901), which dates back as far 
as the first half of the 13th century, and in its general tenor 
represents the height of orthodoxy. The English apocalypse, to 
judge from the number of MSS. remaining, must have enjoyed 
great and lasting popularity. Several revisions of the text exist, 
the later of which present such striking agreement with the later 
Wycliffite version that we shall not be far wrong if we assume 
that they were made use of to a considerable extent by the 
revisers of this version. 


To the North Midlands or the North belongs further a complete 
version of the Pauline Epistle.^ found in the unique MS. 32, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, of the 15th century. 

Commentaries on the Gospels of St Mailkeiv, St Mark and Si 
Luke^ we are told by the heading in one of the MSS. (Univ, Libr. 
Camb. li. 2. 12), were also translated into lOnglish by “a man of 
)’e north cuntre.” rhe translation of these Gosspels as well as of 
the Epistles referred to above is stiff and awkward, the translator 
l>cing evidently afraid of any departure from the l^tin text of 
his original. The accompanying commentary is based on the 
Fathers of the Church and entirely devoid of any original matter. 
The opening lines of the third chapter of Matthew are rendered 
in the following way : — 


MS. Camb. Univ. l.ibr. li. 3. 13. 

(iii. 1.) In j)0 dayes come I hone baptist prechand in desert of j^e 
Icwry. & seyand, (2) Do u* penaunce ; forwhy jie kyngdorne of 
heuyne sal come negh. (3) J)is is he of whonie it was seidc be Isay Be 
prophetc, .sayand. “ voice of }»e cryiind in j^ie desert, retlye Jc jic 
way of God, right make jc |»e lityl wayes of him.” (4) & Ihonc his 
klcfimg of he hoerys ol camels, & a gyrdyl of a skyn alx)ut his Icndys ; 
& his mete was j»c locust & hony of )>e woth*. 

A version of the Acts and the Catholic Epistles ( ompletes the 
number of the New Testament books translated in the northern 
parts of England. It is found in several MSS. either separately 
or in conjunction with a fragmentary Sauthrrn Version of the 
Pauline Epistles, Peter, James and / John in a curiously compiled 
volume, evidently made, as the prologue tells us, by a brother 
superior for the use and edification of an ignorant “ sister," or 
woman vowed to religion.- The translation of this, our only 
southern text, surpasses all previous efforts from the point of 
view of clearness of expression and idiomatic u.se of Engli.sh, and, 
though less exact, it may be even said in these respects to rank 
equal with the later or revised Wycliffite version. 

Apart from these more or less complete versions of separate 
books of the Bible, there existed also numerous renderings of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, accounts of the Life, 
Passion and Resurrection of our I^ord, translations of the 


* H. R. Brumley, The Psalter and Certain Canticles . . . bv Richard 
Rolle of Hampole (Oxford, 1884) ; cf. H. Middondorft. Studien iiber 
Richard RoHe von Hampole tinier hesonderer Beriicksii hit gang seiner 
Psalmen-Cowmentare (Magdeburg, 1888). 

* A. C. Panes, A Fourteenth- Century English Biblical Version 
(Cambridge, IM04), pp. xxiv. II. 


epistles and gospels used in divine service, and other means of 
familiarizing the people with Holy Scripture. It was the custom 
of the medieval preachers and writers to give their own English 
version of any text which they quoted, not resorting as in later 
times to a commonly received translation. This explains the 
fact that in collections of medieval homilies that have come down 
to us, no two renderings of the Biblical text used are ever alike, 
not even Wycliffe himself making use of the text of the commonly 
accepted versions that went under his name. 

It is noteworthy that these early versions from Anglo-Saxon 
times onwards were perfectly orthodox, executed by and for good 
and faithful sons of the church, and, generally speaking, with 
the object of assisting those whose knowledge of I^tin proved too 
scanty for a proper interpretation and understanding of the holy 
text. Thus Richard Rolle’s version of the Psalms was executed 
for a nun ; so was in all likelihood the southern version of the 
epistles referred to above. Again the earliest MS. (Harl. 874) 
of the Commentary on the Apocalypse gives the owner’s name in a 
coeval hand as '^Richard Schepard, presbiter” and the Catholic 
Epistles of MS. Douce 250® were probably glossed for the 
benefit of men in religious orders, if one may judge from a short 
Commentary to James ii. 2, “ & J^erfore if eny man come into 
3oure sist, ]>«/ is, into ^oure cumpenye \mt he\» Codes religiouse 
men in what degre so be.** Nor do any of the remaining works 
contain anything but what is strictly orthodox. 

It is first with the appearance of Wycliffe (^.v.) and his followers 
on the arena of religious controversy that the Bible in English 
came to be looked upon with suspicion by the orthodox 
party within the Church. For it is a well-known fact 
that Wycliffe proclaimed the Billie, not the Church vm/ovs. 
or Catholic tradition, as a man's supreme spiritual 
authority, and that he sought in consequence by every means in 
his power to spread the knowledge of it among the people. It 
is, therefore, in all likelihood to the zeal of Wycliffe and his 
followers that we owe the two noble i4th-ccntur}^ translations of 
the Bible which tradition has always associated with his name, 
and which arc the earliest complete renderings that we possess of 
the Holy Scriptures into English.'* 

The first of these, the so-called Early Version, was probably 
completed about 1382, at all events before 1384, the year of 
Wycliffe’s death. The second, or Later J^ersion, being a thorough 
revision of the first, is ascrilied to the year 1388 by Sir Frederic 
Madden and the Rev. Joshua Forshall in their edition of these 
two versions."* 

It is a matter of uncertainty what part, if any, Wy'-liffe himself 
took in the work. The editors of the Wycliffite versions say in 
the Preface, pp. xv. ff. — “ The New Testament was naturally the 
first object. The text of the Gospels was extracted from the 
('ommentary upon them by Wycliffe, and to tlicse wtTc added the 
I^pistlcs, the Acts and the Apocalypse, all now translated anew. 
This translation might probably be the work of Wycliffe himself ; 
at least the similarity of style between the Gospels and the other 
parts favours the supposition.” The Wycliffite authorship of 
the Commentaries on tlie Gospels, on which the learned editors 
base their argument, is, however, unsupported by any evidence 
beyond the fact that the writer of the Prologue to Matthew 
urges in strong language “ the propriety of translating Scripture 
for the use of the laity." The Liblical text found in these 
('ommentaries is in fact so far removed from the original type*, 
of the Early Version as to be transitional to the Liite, and, what 
is still more convincing, passages from the Early Version, from 
both the Old Testament and the New Testament, are actually 
quoted in the Commentary. Under such circumstances it 
'would be folly to look upon them as anything but late productions, 
at all events later than the Early Version, and equal folly to 
assign these bulky volumes to the last two years of Wycliffe’s 

• See Paues, op. cti. p. 210. 

• For a different vici^’ as to the authorship of tiie Wycliffite 
versions, see F. A. Ciriisquet, The Old English Bible and Other Essays 
(London. 1897). pp. 102 ff. 

• Sir F. Madden and Rev. J. Forshall. The Holy Bible . . . made 
from the Latin Vtdgate bv John Wycliffe and His Followers (4 vols., 
Oxford, 1850), pp. xix., xxiv. 
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life merely because the text used in them happens to be that of 
the Early Version. It is therefore at present impossible to say 
what part of the Early Version of the New Testament was 
translated by Wycliffc.^ 

The Old Testament of the Early Version was, according to the 
editors (Preface, p. xvii.), taken in hand by one of Wycliffe's 
coadjutors, Nicholas dc Herford. The translator's original copy 
and a coeval transcript of it are still extant in the Bodleian 
library (Bodl. 059, Douce 369). Both break off abruptly at 
Baruch iii. 19, the latter having at this place a note inserted 
to the following effect ; Explicit iranslaciotiem Nicholay dr 
herford. There is consequently but little doubt that Nicholas 
de Herford took part in the translation of the Old Testament, 
though it is uncertain to what exttmt. The translator's cof>v is 
written in not less than five hands, differing in orthogruplw and 
dialect. The note may therefore he taken to refer either to the 
jmrtion translated by the last or fifth hand, or to the whole of the 
Old Testament up to Baruch iii. 19. Judging from uniformity 
of style and mode of translation the editors of the Bible arc 
inclined to take the latter view ; they add that the remaining 
part of the Old Testament was completed by a different hand, 
the one which also translated tht‘ New Testament. This state- 
ment is, however, not supported by sufficient evidence. In view 
of the magnitude of the undertaking it is on the contrary highly 
probable that other translators besides Wycliffe and Nicholas de 
Herford look part in the w’ork, and that already existing versions, 
with changes when neces.sary, were incorporated or made use of 
by the translators. 

'I'hc l^arly Version, ajiart from its completeness, show's but 
little advance upon preceding efforts. It is true that the transla- 
tion is more careful and correct than some of the renderings 
noticed abovT, but on the other hand it shares all their faults. 
"J'he translation of the Old 'I'eslarnont as far us Haruch iii. i<) is 
stiff and aw'hward, sometimes unintelligil)le, even nonsensical, 
from a too close adherence to the Latin text (r.^. Judges xx. 25), 
Jn the remaining parts the translation is somewhat easier and 
more skilful, though even here Latinisms and un-l\nglish render- 
ings abound. 

it is small w'onder, therefore, if a revision W'as soon found 
necessary and actually taken in hand within a few years of tiu* 
compl<'tion of th(j Earlier Vcrs'um. 'I'he f>rinciples of woik 
adopt Oil by the revisers lire laid down in the general prologue to 
their edition, thii so-called “ Later Version." 

J'or tlicsL- rcsons ami olhcrc ... a syrn])le creature hath trail 
laticl tlu* hilile tnit of T.atyii into Knglisli. h'lr.st, fins syniple creature 
liadde inyche Irauaile, with (luiiT'-e felawis and lielperis. to gish-re 
ni.inie tide hihlis, and otJieie do( tonris. and coiuiine glosis, and to 
make 00 L.it\n luhle sunidi-l trev\c , and flianne to stmhe it of llu' 
newe, lh<* text with the glose, and oflieie docloun.s, as lu' nint«- 
gefe, ami .s]>eciah Lire on tlie testament, that helj>ido ful 

myche 111 tills work ; tlu* tliriddi* tyme to couTiseil** with eld(‘ 
gramariens, and elde dyuynis, of harde wordis, and harde sen 
lencis, lion tho mnlen best be vndm.sloiiden and tninslatid ; 
the iiij tynie to translate as cleerh as he coude to the sentence, 
and to ham- niame gode felaw’i^- .iml kLiniiynpe at the correcting o* 
the trarislacioiin. 

It is uncertain who the revisers were ; John Purvey, the 
leader of the I.ollard jiarty after Wycliffe's death, is generally 
assumed to have taken a prominent part in the work, but the 
evidence of this is extremely .slight (cf. Wycl. Ililile, Preface, 
pp. XXV. f.). 'i'hc exact date of the revision is tdso doubtful : the 
editors of the W ycliffe Bihle, judging from the internal evidence 
of the Prologue, assume it to ha\c been finished about 
This Revised or Later Version is in every way a readable, 
correct rendering of the Scriptures, it is far more idiomatic than 
the I'.arlier, hai ing been freed from the greater number of its 
Latinisms ; its vocabulary is less archaic. Its popularity admits 
of no doubt, for even now in spite of neglect and persecution, in 
spite of the ravages of fire and time, over 150 copies remain to 
testify to this fact. The following specimens of the Early 
and Late Versions will afford a comparison with preceding 
renderings : — 

* Cf. A. C. Paues, The English Bihle in the Fourteenth Centurv. 


Early Version. late Version. 

(l^lm i. X.) Blisful the man. (i. 1.) IMcssid i.v the man. that 
that went not awei in the conn- 3cde not in the conned of wickid 
sell of vnpitouse, and in the wei men ; and sstood not in the 
off sinful stod not ; and in the wi'ie of .synneri.*^. and sat not in 
chafer of pestilence sat not. the chaier of pestilence. (2) 
(2)ButinlheIaweof the Liml his But his wiUe is in the lawe ol 
wil ; iuitl m the lawe of hym he tlie Loid ; and he .schal hithenke 
.shal .sweteh thenUe dai and nyu. in the l.i\%e ei hvm dai and n\ 5t. 

(Matthew iii. 1.) In thilke (iii. 1.) In tho daies loon 
days came loon Baptist, jire Baptist i.im. and preclude m 
chjmpe in the desert of Inde, (he desert ol ludee, and scide. 
saymge. (2) Do U‘ penaunce, (2) l>o 3e penaunce. lor the 
lor the kyngdoin ol lieneiis .shal k>n!i’tlom of heiiem-s shal neite. 
iu‘i3. Ol iHwe tii'u‘. (,0 Porstitlie (J) I'oi the. is he. ol wliom it is 
this is he of whoine it is said by seid In Y.s.iie. the ])rophete. 
Y.saye tlu- propliet, A voice of .se\ in^;e. A vois ol a crier in 
a cry iiu;e in desert. Make U' redy desert. MaUr 3e udi the weies 
the w.i\es ot the l.onl ; make ^e of the l.oid ; nial.e 'Je n5l tlie 
rntlul the jiathes ol hym. (4) jialliis of lo ni. And this 
L'orsothe that ilk loon luuldeclotli loon luulde clollimr. ol camels 
of tin* heeris td cami'vlis. and a hc«*ris. and a ^rirdil «»l skynne 
giitbl ol skyn aboiile Ins lecnirhs ; aboutf lits leeiitlis ; ami his nude 
sothely his mete weien loinstis. was hnnvsoiik s and hony ot the 
and liony of the wode. v\od ■. 

'I'lic i5lh century may wt'll be described as the ria dolotoso 
of the English Bible as well as of its cliiei advocali'S and sii}>- 
portens, the Lollards. After the death of Wycliffe 
violence and anarchy .set in, and the Lollards came i^oHartfs. 
gradually \o he looked upon as enemies of order anil 
disturhers of society. Stern measures of siqipression were 
directed not only against them but ag.iinst “ (ioddis Lawe," the 
book for which thi'\ pleaded with such passionate earnestness. 
The liishops' registers hear sufficient testimony to this tact." 
Jt would ajijiear, however, as if at first at all (‘vi'iits the persecu- 
lion was directed not so much again.si the Bihliial text itself as 
against the Lollard interpretations which accompanied it. In a 
convocation held at Oxford under An hbishop Arundel in i^ocS 
it wa.s enacted “ tlial no man lieri'alter by his own aiilhority 
translate any text of the S('ii))tuie into Englisli or any other 
tongue, by w'.iy ol a book, booklet, or tract ; and that no man 
read an ’ such book, booklet, or tract, now latch lomposi'd in 
' the time of John W ycliffi* or sinc e, or berealti'v to be set forth in 
part or in whole, publicly or ])ri\alc‘l}, upon pain of gri'ater 
cxcommuiiication, until the said translation be* approved by the* 
ordinar)' of the* place*, or, if the case so require, by tho eouneil 
provincial. He that shall do contrary to this shall liki'wise be 
punished as a iavouier of heresy and error," ** 

It must be allowed that an enac lmenl ol this kind was not 
W'ilhout justification, 'rhe Lollards, lor instance, did not 
hesitate to introduc e into certain copies of the pious and ortliodox 
. ('onunentary on the Bsalnis by the liermii of Ilampole interpola- 
! tions of their own of the* most virulently controversial kind 
i (MSS, Trin. ( oil. ( amb. B.V. 25, liril. Mus. Ke g. 18. ('. 2f), iVc.), 
' ancl although the text of the ir Biblical versions was faithful and 
i liuc, the General Prologue of the Jailer VcTsion was iniciiarded 
i with controversial matter. It is .small wonde r if the prelates and 
i prie-sls .sought to repress such trenchant erilicism of their lives 
i and dortiines as appeanal more especially in ;he former work, 
j and probably in many othiTs whidi since have jierished in 
I “ faggots ami burning." 

' Eor all this, manu.seripts of I*iirviy's Kevi.sion w'ere copied 
' and re-eopied during Ihi.s eentury. the text itself being evidently 
I approved by the eeelesiastical aiillionties, when in the hands of 
the right people and if unaccompanied by eonlroversial matter. 

Of the J.fdlard movi‘menl in Scotland but little is known. Init 
a curious relic 1 ms come down to onr times in the shape of a New 
Te.stamcnt of Purvey \s Revision in the .Scolti.sh dialed of the 
I early ifith century. 'I'hc transcriber was in all prohahility a 
certain Murdoch Nishet, wlio also showed his reforming tenri- 
cneies by adding to it a rendering of Luther's JYologiie to the 
New Testament.* 

See Foxe*, Ads and Monuments, iv. n.5 ft. 'l own.s-Tiel, 184O). 

* Wilkin'.s CViwriffa, iii. 317. 

* ' 1 . (i. Law, The New Testament in Scots, being Purvey 's Revision 
of Wycliffe's ve-rsion turned into Scots by Murdoch Nislvt, c. 1520 
(Scot, T.S., Edinburgh, iQ0i-ie)05). 
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2. The Printed Bible, — It is singular that while France, 
Spain, Italy, Bohemia and Holland possessed the Bible in the 
vernacular before the accession of Henry VITI., and in (Icrmany 
the Scriptures were printed in 1466 and seventeen times re- 
printed before Luther began his great work, yet no English 
printer attempted to put the familiar English Bible into type. 
No part of the English Bible was printed before 1525, no com- 
plete Bible before 1 535, and none in England before 1 538. 

Versions t>f the Scriptures so far noticed were all secondary 
renderings of the Vulgate, translations of a translation. It was 
only with the advent of the “ new learning in England that 
a direct rendering from the originals became possible. Erasmus 
in 1516 published the New Testament in Greek, with a new 
Liitin version of his own ; the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
had been published as early as 1488. 

The first to take advantage of these altered conditions was 
William Tyndale (q.v.), “ to whom,” as Dr Westcott says,‘ “ it 
has been allowed more than to any other man to give 
characteristic shape to the English Bible.” Of 
Tyndale/s early life but little is known. Be it enough 
for our purpose to say that he thoroughly saturated his mind 
with the ** new learning,” first at Oxford, where in 1515 he was 
admitted to the degree of M.A., and then in Cambridge, where 
the fame of Erasmus still lingered. Before the beginning of 
1522 we find 'fyndale as (haplain and tutor in the family of 
Sir John Walsh of Old Sodbury in Gloucestershire. He was 
there constantly involved in theological controversies with the 
surrounding clergy, and it was owing to tlicir hostility that he 
had to leave Gloucestershire. JTc then resolved to open their 
eyes to the serious corruptions and d(‘clinc of the church by 
trandating the New Testament into the vernacular. In order 
to carry (hit this purpos(? he repaired in July or August 1523 to 
London, and to the famous protector of scholars and seholarsliip, 
P>ishop GulhlxTt Tunstill. His n‘ce])tion was, hi^wever, cold, 
the bishop advi.sing hiiu to seek a livelihood in the town. During 
a year of anxious vailing, it became clear to him “not only 
that there was no r iwih* in my lordc of londons palace to 
translate the now testament, but also that there was no place, 
to do it in all englmak'.” - In May 1524 he ('onsc(jucntly 
betook himself to Ila-irDiirg, his resolutkm to cany out his great 
work ne\er for a inonient ilagging, and it was probably (luring 
his stay in this free eily and in W'ittenberg, where he may have 
been stimulated by Lutlier, that his translation of the New 
'lesUiment was actually made. At all events tliere is no doubt 
that in 1525 he was in Cologne, engaged in printing at the press 
of Peter (Juentel a (piarto edition of the New 'icstament. This 
edition was jirovided with prefae(^,s and marginal glosses. lie 
had ad\anced as far as the tenth sheet, bearing the signature 
K, when his work was diseoxered by Johann Cochlaeus {q.v,\ 
a famous controversialist and implacable enemy of the Refor- 
mation, who not only raiised the Senate of Cologne to prohibit 
tlui cimtinuation of the prinling, but also ('ommunicated with 
Henry VIII. and VV^olsi y, warning them to stop the importation 
of the work at the English seaports, 'lyndalc and his assistant, 
William Roye, managed, however, to escape higher up the Rhine 
to Worms, and they succeeded in carrying with them some or 
all of the sheets which had been printed, Tnst(?ad of completing 
Ouentel's work, Peter SefioefTer, the Worms printer, was em- 
ployed to print another impression of 3000 in a small octavo 
size, without prefaces to the ho(»ks or annotations in the margin, 
and only havfng an address “ To the Rcder ” at the end in 
addition to the New Testament itself. Two impressions, the 
quarto having possibly beiMi completed by Schoeffer, arrived 
in England early in the summer of 1526, and were eagerly 
welcomed and bought. Such strong measures of suppression 
were, however, at once adopted against these perilous volumes, 
that of the quarto only a single fragment remains (Matt, i.-xxii. 
12), now preserved in the British Museum (Grcmille, 12179),^ 

‘ B. F. Westcott. Histmv of the Iiitfilisk Bible (3rd ed.), revised hy 
W. Aldis Wright (I^ondon. 1005). p. 25. 

* Pfef. to Offiesie, p. 3(16 (l^rkcr Soc.). 

* Photo- lithographed hy Etlw. Arl);ir (London. 1871). 


of the octavo only one perfect copy (the title-page missing) in 
the Baptist College at Bristol/ and one imperfect in the library 
of St Paul’s cathedral. 

But Tyndale continued his labours undaunted. In 1 529 the 
manuscript translation of Deuteronomy is mentioned as having 
perished with his other books and papers in a shipwreck which 
he suffered on the coast of Holland, on his way to Hambuig. 
In 1530, however, the whole of the Pentateuch was printed in 
Marburg by Hans Luft ; it is provided with prefaces and mar- 
ginal annotations of a strongly controversial character. The 
only perfect copy is preserved in the Grenville library of the 
British Museum.^ It was reissued in 1534 witli a new preface 
and certain corrections and emendations in Genesis, and again 
in London in 1551. 

In 1531 the Book of Jonah appeared with an important and 
highly interesting prologue, the only copy known of which is iu 
the British Museum.*' 

Meanwhile the demand for New Testiiments, for reading or 
for the flames, steadily increased, and the printers found it to 
their advantage to issue the Worms edition of the New Testa- 
ment in not less than three surreptitious reprints before 1534. 
This is testified by George J(jye in his Apfdogy, who himself 
brought out a fourth edition of Tyndale’s New Testament in 
August 1534, freed fnim many of the errors which, through 
the carelessness of the Flemish printers, had (Tcpt into the text, 
but with such alterations and new renderings as to arouse the 
indignation of Tyndale. Hie only remaining copy, a i6mo, is 
in tiic Gr(‘nvillc library. To counteract and supersede all these 
unauthorized editions, Tyndale himself brought out his own 
revision of the New Testament with translations added of all 
the Episili's of the Old Testament after the use of Salishur}\ 
It was published in November 1534 .at Antwerp by Martin 
Emperowr. Prologues wctc added to all hooks exc'cpt the Ac{.s 
and the Apocalypse, and new marginal glosses were introduceu. 
T'hrce copies of this edition are in the British Museum, and it 
was reprinted in 1841 in Bagster’s Hexapla, In the following 
year Tyndale once more set forth a revised edition. “ fynessheil 
in the yerc of oure Lorde God A.M.f). and XXXV. and printed 
:it Antwerp by Godfried van der Haglien.’^ In this headings 
were added to the chapters in the Gospels and the Acts, and 
the marginal notes of the edition of 1534 were omitted. It 
is chiefly mUed for the peculiarities of its orthography. Of this 
edition one copy is in the University library, Cambridge*, a 
second in Exeter College, Oxford, and a fragment in the British 
Museum. It is supposed to have been revised by Tyndale while 
in prison in the castle of Vilvordc, being the last of his labours 
in connexifjn with the Fmglish Bible. His e.xecution took jdac^: 
on the 6th of OcU)l)cr 1536, and about the same time a snitall 
folio reprint of his revised edition of 1534 was brought out in 
England, the first volume of Scripture printed in this country, 
probably by T. Berthclet.** A perfect copy is found in the 
Bodleian library. In later years, between 1536 and 1550, 
numerous editions of Tyndalc’s New Testament were printed, 
twenty-one of which have been enumerated and fully described 
by Francis Fr)x^ 

“ The history of our English Bible begins with the work of 
Tyndale and not with that of Wy cliff e,” says Dr Westcott in his 
Jli story of the English Bible, p. 316, and it is true that one of the 
most striking features of the work of Tyndale is its independence. 
Attempts have been made to show that especially in the Old 
Testament he based a great deal of his work on the WyclifTite 
translations, but in face of this we have his own explicit 

Reprinted byC. Oflor (London, 1836); reproduced in facsimile 
by Francis Fry (Bristol. 1802). 

• Reprinted with an introduction bv J. T. Mombert (New York, 
1884). 

® Reproduced in facsimile by Francis Fry (1863). 

’ Cf. H. Bradshaw, Bibliographer (1882-1881),* i. 3 fT. (reprinted 
, 1886). 

j * See F. Jenkinson, Early English Printed Books in the Univ. Libr. 
Cambridge , iii. (1730). 

^ Sec Biographic Description of the Editions of the New Testament, 
Tyndale' s Version, in English (iSyS)* 
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Statement, T had no man to counterfet, nether was holpe with 
englysshe of eny that had interpreted the same (i.e. the New 
Testament), or soche lyke thige i the scripture beforetyme.” * 

He translated straight from the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
although the Vulgate and more especially Erasmus's Latin 
version were on occasion consulted. For his prefaces and 
marginal notes he used Luther’s Bible freely, even to para- 
phrasing or ^ erbally translating long passages from it. 

Apart from certain blemishes and awkward and even incorrect 
renderings, Tyndale's translation may be described as a truly 
noble work, faithful and scholarly, though couched in simple 
and popular language. Surely no higher praise can be acconlcd 
to it than that it shriiild have been taken as a basis by the 
translators of the Authorized Version, and thus have lived on 
through the centuries up to the present day. 

The iollowing specimens may [)rove of interest : 

The thi yth Chapter. 

(Mattljcw 111. T-^.) In rlayes Ihon the Impty^’Cr cam and 

preached in t!u* wylderm's of liirv. s;ivnf»c. Kcpenl. the kvnjit’doni 
of he\en ys at honcl. Thys ys lu* ol \\lioin it \s sjiokeii i>e the 
prophet Isay, wliycli s.iyth . the \oice of a ci\er in \vyl<lernc.s. pre- 
])«uie ye the lordes wave, and inake hv^ patlus stray^dit. Tliy.s 
lljon had liys garinc-nt of cainelles heeu*. and a .i*vrdyn c»i a skvnne 
about hys loynes. Hys me;u<‘ was locustes ♦ aiul wyldhe ony. 

* “Locustes are more then oware ureslioppers. soiu he men vs»- 
to eatc ill divres paities oJ the e^L ” (tiiaiyia.iJ noU ). 

(Matthew vi. 9-13 ) O ouie lather which ait in lie\ei», hah-wed 
be thv name f.et f h\- ki'i;^<l<)iii Come '1 !n, w vfl be I uHilIed, W' ll 
in erth, .ns hit ys in he\en. Geve vs tfiis daye oure daviv breach* 
And lorgevc' vs oure treasjMses, eviMi as we forjjc’ve them whvcli 
treas])as vs. Lede vs nolf m to lemptacion, but dilyxie. vs iroiii 
3 vell. Ami'll. (C.rein ille I.2J 

Meanwhile a complete Kuglish liihlc was being f)n‘pared bv 
Miles ('overdale (c/.7^), an Aiigu.stiniiiii friar who wa.s afterwards 
Mil s ^ years (1551-155,^ b^h<ip of FAeler. As tiu 

Covfffdaie. llnislied on the ^Ih of October 1535 it 

is evident that ('overdale must ha\'o been cmifigcd 
on tlie prefiaration of tin* work tor the press at tilrnost as 
early a date as TyniJale. fbxo states (of), cit. v. 120) that 
(.'overdale was with jyndale at Hamburg in i52<>, and it is 
probable that most oj Ins lime betorc 1535 was spent abroiid, 
and that his translation, like that oi Tvndale, was done* out ot 
Englatiil. 

In i«77 Henry Stevens, in his catalogue of the ('axton hxhibi- 
tion, poinletl out a statement by a c'crtam Simeon Knvtinik m 
his life of Kinannel van Meteren, appended to tlie latter’s Ntdrr' 
landisehe Ihstoric {\(n.\), that jacol) van Meteren, the father of 
Emanuel, had nuinilested great zeal in producing at Antw'erp 
a translation of the Bible into hnglisli, and had employed for 
that purpose a certain learned scholar named Miles ('onerdale 
(,S7V ). In 1SS4. furtlicr evidence was adduced by VV. |. ('. Moens, 
who reprinted an arhdavit .signed by Emaniicl van Meteren, 
2S May iboty, to the effect that “ he was brought to Knglanil 
atnw 1550 ... by his tather, a turtherer of reformed 
religion, and he that caused the first Bible at his costes to l»c 
Knglisshed by Mr Myles Coverdal in Andwarp, the w’h his 
fatlier, with Mr Edward VVhytchurcli, printed both in J*ans 
and London ” of the Dutch kefonned Church, Austin 

Friars, i<S84, p. xiv.). .\part from the reference to Whytehnreh 
and the place of printing, this statement agrees with that of 
Simeon Ruytinck, find it is pos.sible that van MeU*ren showed 
his zeal in the matter by undertaking the cost of printing the 
work as well as that of remunerating the translator. Mr W. 
Aldis Wright, however, jiuiging from the facts that the name of 
Whytehureh was introduced, that the places of printing were 
given as London and Paris, not Antwerp, and lastly that ICmanuel 
van Meteren being born in 1535 could only liavc derived his 
knowledge from hearsay, is inclined t() think that the Bible in 
which T- van Meteren was interested “ was Matthew’s of 1537 
or the Great Bible of 1539, and not Coverdalc’s of 1535.” " 

It is highly probable that the printer of foverdale's Bible was 

’ Epistle tn the Reader in the Nrw Testament of 152O, reprinted 
by G. Olfor ; cl. Farker Soc. (1848), p. 390. 

* Westcott, op. cit. p. 57 note. 


Chri.stopher Frosebouer of Zurich,* who printed the edition of 
1550, and that the sheets were sent for binding and distribution 
to James Nicolson, the Southwark printer.^ This first of all 
printed English Bibles is a small folio in German black letter, 
bearing the title : BibJia, The Bible ; that is, the Holy Scrip- 
ture of the Okie and New' Testament, f.'iithfnlly and truly 
translated out of Douche (German) and l^tyn into Englishe, 
M.D.XXXV.” The volume is provided wdih woodcuts and 
initials, the title-page and preliminary matter in the only two 
remaining cof)ies( British Museum and'l-lolkam Hall) being in the 
same type as the U^dy of the hook. A second issue of the same 
date, 1535, has the title-page and the preliminary matter in 
English type, and omits the* words “ ont of Douche and Lalyn ’ ; 
a tliird issue bears the date 1536. A second edition in folio, 
“ newly oversene and corrected.” was printed by Niifilson, with 
English type, in 1537 ; and also in the same year, a tliird 
edition in (juarto. On the title-page of the latter were added 
the significaTii words, “ set fortli with the Kynge’s moost gracious 
licence." 

( overdak*, howexcr. was no independent translator. Indeed, 
he diMivosvs any such claim by stating ex|>res.sly, in his deilication 
to the king, “ I havi‘ with a eleare conscience purely fayth- 
Jnllv Iranshited this ont of tyne sundry inteq>reters, hanyng 
onely the manyfesl trneth ol the seripture before mvnr eyes,” 
and in the Prologue he relers to his imlelxtedncss to ” 'I'he Douche 
((’iiTman) inlcrprelers ; whom (because of theyr syngnler pvfles 
and speciall diligence in I'lie Bible) 1 hane ben the more glad 
to folowc for Uie most parte, acc'ordynge as 1 was re<|uyrcil.” •’ 
'I'iiese " fyiic* interpreters” Dr W’esletitt (ibid. p. 1O3) identifies 
as l.nthcr. the Ziirich Bible, the Latin version ol Pagninns. the 
Vulgate, and, in all likelihood, the English translation ot 'lyndalc. 

I hoiigli not endowed with the strength and originality ol mind 
that characterized Tyndale’s work, ('overdali* showed great 
discrimination in the handling and iisi* of his aiithoritiis, and 
moreover a certain delicacy and happy case in his rendering of 
the Bibliciil text, to which we owe not a lew ol the beautiful 
c.xpressions ol our ])rescnl Bihlt*. 

• The iollowing extracts trom the edition ol 1535 may .serve as 
examples ol liis nMidering 

Ihr fust p\almc. 

(1. i-j ) J]|ess<*fl is [)e man. jx* goctli not m tin* cniini rll ol [n* un^ 
gndlv f>e abvdetli not in thi- wave ofl syniiers, iV sytteth not ni jic 
sente ol the se.muel all. But delvtetli in tin* kiwe ol [»e Loide, ^ir 
excKxselli liinisell in his Jawe hotli dayc aiitl nJlihl. 

I Ur .:nspi'll 1 7 .S’. Mathew, 

(iii I .} ) In those fl.ayes Ihon the Baptyst came and preaciierj in 
tlie uilfleiiu’s ol jury, sayngi* ; Anieiuie yoiire selues. the kyng 
iloii. • of Iiem-n i.s at honde. 'Vliis is he. of whom it is spoU* n b\' tin* 
j)rop!iet Iv-av, whicti sayeth • '('tie voyi e ot a cryer m |»«‘ wyldeiin'*, 
prepaie lh<' f.iadrs w.iye. and mnk<* his pjdlirs sliiiitrlu. 'i Ins llxni 
liad hi'^ ^’annent ot camels lieei, and a h tJin n ^rnicrJl ahonie Ins 
Joyncs. Hys in«*ate was loc.usli*s and wvlde Ikmin. 

It should !>e added that ( ovcrdale's Bible was the first in 
whic h the* rion-canoriical books were Icit out of the body of the 
Old Testamimt and placed by thrm.selves at the end ol it under 
the title Apocripha. 

nic larc'c sale of the New Testament,, ol Tyndalc, .ind the 
succ'ess ol Loverdale's Hililc, showed the Ixmdon book.seller.s 
that a new and profitable branch of bnsine.ss was 
opened out to them, and they soon b(‘pan to avail * 

themselves of its advantages. Richard (irafton and 
Edward Whitchurch were the first in the field, bringing out 
a fine and full-sized folio in 1537, “ Iruely and purely trans- 
lated into English by Thomas Matthew ” 'I'homas Matthew, 
is, however, in all probability, an alia.s for John Rogers, .> 
friend and fellow- worker of 7 'yndalc, and the volume is in 
rc,ality no new translation at ail, but a compilation from the 
renderings of Tyndalc and (Overdale. Thus the iVntateurh 
and the New Icstament were reprinted from 'lyndalc’s transla- 
tions of 1530 and 1535 resf>ectively, with very slight variations ; 

^ See Hr tiinsburK’s mlormation to Mr TecJder. xn. 3O5. 

♦ Cf. H. Stevems, Catalttfiue of the Caxton Exhibition (1877), p. 88. 

^ Remains, I'arker Soc., pp. xr f. 
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the books from Joshua to the end of Chronicles are traditionally, 
and lately also by external evidence/ assif^ned to Tyndale and 
were probably left by him in the hands of Rogers. From Ezra 
to Maiachi the translation is taken from Coverdale, a.s is also 
that of the Apocryphal books. John Rogers’s own work appears 
in a marginal commentary distributed through the Old and 
New Testaments and chiefly taken from Olive tan’s French Bible 

1535* volume was printed in black letter in double 
columns, and three copies are preserved in the British Museum. 
In 1538 a second edition in folio appeared ; it was reprinted twice 
in 1549, and again in 1551. It is significant that this Bible, 
like Coverdale’s second edition, was “ set forth with the kinges 
most gracyous lycence,” probably with the concurrence of 
( Vanmer, since he, in a letter to (’romwell, begged him to 
“ exhibit the book unto the king’s highness, and to obtain 
of his graci* ... a licence that the same may be sold and 
read of every person, without danger of any act, proclamatitm 
or ordinance, heretofore granted to the contrary.” - And thus 
it came to pass, as Dr Westcott strikingly puts it, that ‘‘by 
Cranmer’s petition, by Crumwell’s influence, and by Henry’s 
authority, without any formal cc(‘lcsiastical decision, the book 
was given to the English people, which is the foundation of the 
text of our present Bible. From Matthew's Bible —itself a 
combination of the labours of Tyndale and CovtTdale — all later 
revisions have been successively formed” {op. cil. p. 71). 

Meanwhile the successful sale of Matthew’s Bible, the private 
vcnBire of the two printers (Irafton and Whitchurch, was threat- 
ened by a rival edition published in 15^9 in folio and 
Tmvtmcr, Byddell for Thomas Burthlet ” 

with Richard 'I’averner as editor. This was, in fact, what 
would now' be called “ piracy,” b(*ing Clraiton’s MaUlmv IMble 
revised by 'raverner, a learned member of the Inner 'I’emple and 
famous (Jreek st holar. He made many alterations in the Matthew 
Bible, characterized bv critical acumen and a happy choice of 
strong and idiomatic expressions. Tie is, perhaps, the first 
purist among the^ Biblical translators, endeavouring, whenever 
possible, to substitute a w'ord of native origin for the foreign 
expression oi his predecessors,** TIis revision seems, however, 
to have had little or no influence on subsequent translators, 
and was only once, in 1549, reprinted in its entirely. Quarto 
and octavo editions of the New 'I’estament alone were published 
in the same year, 1539, as the original edition, and in the following 
Year, 1540, the New' 'I’estament in duodecimo. 'Fhe Old Testa- 
ment was reprinted as part of a Bible of 1551, but no other 
editions are known than those named. 

It will have been observed that the translations of Holy 
Scripture which had been printed during these years (1525-1539) 
were all made by private men and printed w'ithout any 
public authority. Some of them had indeed been set 
/5.f9.' h^rth by the king's li<Tnce, but the object of tliis is 
shown by the above -quoted letter of Archbishop 
Oanmer to Cromw'cll, touching Matthew’s Bible, It is “ that the 
same may be sold and read of e\ ery person . . . until such time 
that we, the bishops, shall .set forth a l)etter translation, which I 
think will not be till a day after doomsday.” This letter was 
written on the 4th of August 1537, and tlie impatient W'ords at 
the end refer to an authorized version whii’h had been projected 
stwcral \'ears before, and whii'h was, in fact, at that very time 
in i>roparation, though not proceeding quickly enough to satisfy 
(’ranmer. In the year 1530, Henrv VIIL luul issued a commis- 
sion of imjuiry rijspccting the expediency and necessity of having 
“ in the iMvglish tongue lH)th the New 'I'estament and the Old ” 
(Wilkins’ Concilia, iii. 737). This commission reported against 
the expediency of setting forth a vernacular translation until 
there was a more settled state of religious opinion, but states 
that the king “ intended to provide that the Holy Scripture shall 
lx*, by great, learned and (^itholic persons, translated into the 
l*mglish tongue if it shall then seem to His Grace convenient to 
l>e” {ib. 740). The Convocation of Canterbur}»‘ refreshed the 

' Westcott, op. cit. p. 172 note, 

* Cranmer's IVorks, letter 104 (Parker Soc.). 

• See examples in Westcott. op. nt. pp. 208 t. 


royal memory on the subject by petitioning the king on the 
19th of December 1534 “ that His Majesty would vouchsafe 
to decree, that the Scriptures should be translated into the 
vulgar tongue . . . and . . . delivered to the people according 
to their learning ” (ibid. 770). The subject was again before 
( Vmvocation in 1536,'* but the detailed history is lost to us — all 
that is knowm being that Cromwell had placed (‘overdale at the 
head of the enterprise, and that the result was an entirely new 
revision, based on Matthew’s Bible.'' Coverdale consulted in his 
revision the Latin version of the Old Testament with the Hebrew 
text by Sebastian Munster, the Vulgate and Erasmus’s editions 
of the Greek text for the New Testament. 

Concerning the printing of this authorized Bible more details 
are known. (!romwell had planned the work on a large scale, 
too large evidently for the resources of the English prcs.ses, for 
it was determined that the printing should be entrusted to 
Francis Regnault, a famous Paris printer. At the request of 
Henry VII J., a licence was granted to Regnault for thi.s purpose 
by Francis I., while Coverdale and Grafton were sent over in 
1538 to .superintend the work as it passed through the press. 
The work was pressed forward wdth all speed, for, as Coverdale 
writes to Cromwell, they were “ dayly threatened ” and ever 
feared “to be spoken withall.”^ Indeed, when the printing 
was far advanced, on the 17th of December 1538, its further 
progress was interdicted by the Inquisitor-general for France, 
and orders were given to seize the whole of the impression, 
('overdalc and Grafton left Paris quickly, but soon returneil, 
rescued a great number of the finished sheets, “ four great dr>"- 
vats ” full of them having been sold to a haberdasher instead 
of being burnt —and (onveyed types, printing-presses anrl 
workmen to ICngland. Thus the vokiine which had been begun 
in Paris in 1538 was completed in London, the colophon stating 
that it was “ Fynisshed in Apryll, A)i)w M.CCX'CC.XXXIX.” 
It is a splendid folio Bible of the largest volume, and was dis- 
tinguished from its predecessors by the name of 7 he (ireal Bible. 
The title-page represents Henry VJJl. giving the “Word of Ckid” 
to (’romwell an(l Oanmer, who, in tlieir order, distribute it to 
laymen and clerics, and describes the volume as “ truly translated 
after the veryte of the Ilcbreiie and Grekc texts by ]’e dylygent 
studye of clyversc excellent learned men, expert in the for- 
sayde tongiu's. Prynled by Kycliard (irafton and Edward 
Whitchurch.” “ Certain godly annotations,” which (ovcrdale 
promised in the Prologue, did not, however, appear in the first 
issue, nor in any of the following. This was the first of seven 
editions of this noble Bible which issued from the press during 
the years j 539- 1541, — the second of them, that of 1540, called 
Cranmer's Bible from the fact that it contained a long Preface 
by Archbishop Oanmer, having the important addition “ This 
Is the By hie apoynted to the vse of the churches ” on the title- 
piige. Seventy years altcrwards it assumed the form ever since 
known as the .Authorized Version y but its P.saller is still embedded, 
W'ithout any alteration, in the Book of C’ommon Prayer. 

For the sake of comparison the following extracts from St 
Matthew are given, according to the edition of 1539. 

(Matthew iii. 1-4.) In Ihosr dayes came lohn the Baptyst, preach- 
ing in the wyldernes of lewry. saying, Re]>ent of tht* lite that is past, 
for the kvncfclome of lieauen'is at tiande, For thys is he, of whom the 
prophet ICsay spake, whicli sayelti. The voyce of a cryc'r in the w yhlei 
nes, prepare yo the wave of the Ionic : make hys pathes strayght. 
Thys lohn hail hys garment of camels heer And a g\Tdell of a skynne 
alxinte hys loynes. TIis mc*ate was locustcs and wylde hony. 

(Matthew vi. 9-13.') Ourc father which art in heaiien. halowed 
he thy naim*. Let thy kingdomc come. Thy will be fulfilled, as well 
in erth, as it is in henen. Creuc vs this daye cure dayly bred. And 
ft^rgeuc vs oure deties, as we forgeue cure detters. And leade vs 
not into temptation : but delyuer vs from eiiyll. For thyne is the 
kyngdom and the power, and the glorye for euer. Amen. 

Meanwhile the closing years of Henry VIII.’s reign were 
characterized by restrictive measures as to the reading and use 
of the Bible, Tyndalc’s Version w'as prohibited by an act of 

* Burnet’s Bef., cd. Pococke, 1865. 

* Westcott. op. l it. pp. 180 f. 

® Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 493 ; cf. J. A. Kingdon, Incidents in 
the Lives oi Thomas Povntz and Richard Grafton ( 1805 ). 
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parliament, 1 543 ; at the same time it was enacted tliat all notes 
and marginal commentaries in other copies should be obliterated, 
and that “ no woman (unless she be a noble or gentle woman), 
no artificers, apprentices, journeymen, servingmen, under the 
degree of yeomen . . . husbandmen or labourers ” should read or 
use an)' part of the Bible under pain of fines and imprisonment.' 

In 1546 Covcrdale's Bible was included in the proscription, 
the Great Bible being the only translation not interdicted. 

During Edward VI. 's reign there was a brief respite, 
accession of Mary the persecutions of the 
ham. English Bible and its friends were renewed. Cranrncr 
suffered martyrdom at the stake, as John Rogers had 
done before him. Other prominent reformers, amongst them 
('overdale, sought refuge in Geneva, the town of Calvin and Beza, 
where they employed their enforced leisure in planning and 
carrying out a new revision of the Bible. The first fruits of these 
labours was a New Testament issued in June 1557, with an 
intnjduction by (Calvin, probably the work of William Whitting- 
ham.- The volume, in a conv<*nient quarto size, printed in clear 
l^oman type, and provided with marginal annotations, gained im- 
mediate popularity in England, w'here a Bible suited for household 
demands had long been needed. It was the first Bible which 
had the text divided into “ verses and sections according to the 
best editions in other languages.” 

Whittingham’s enterprise was, howexer, soon superseded by 
an issue of the whole Bible, w'hi('h appeared in 1560, the so-called 
Genevan Bible, popularly also known as the Breerhes 
cjenevan rendering of Gen. iii. 7, “ They sewed 

Bible. % leaves together and made themselves breeches.” 

This edition was mainly due to the combined efforts 
of William W'hittingham, Anthony (iilby and 'J'homas Samp.son, 
and the expenses tow'ards printing and public'ation were borne 
by members of th(‘ congn'gation at Geneva. It represented in 
jfie Old Testament a thorough and ind(‘pendent rexision ol the 
text of the Great Bible xvith the help of the Ilebnxv original, 
the Latin versions of Leo Juda(i543), I’aguinus ( 152S), Sebastian 
Munster (1534 «i*id tlio hVench versions ot Olivetan. 

'Fhe New 'lestamcnt consisted of Tyndale's latest text r(‘vised 
to a great extent in accordaiue xvith Beza's translation and 
commentary. The (hanges introdiK’cd by the Genexan trans- 
lators were, as a rule, a great im])rovement, and the version 
r(*ceixTd a ready xvelcornc and immediate popularity, not only 
tm account of its intrinsic merits, but because of its handy size, 
usually that of a small cjuarto, and of its being ])rinted, like 
Whittingham's New Testament, in a readable Roman type 
instead of black letter. Like this earlier publication, it had the 
division of the chapters into verses, and a marginal commentary 
xvhich proved a great attraction to the Jhiritans. The })()pularity 
of the (Jenevan Bible was so great that betxvcen 1560 and 1644 
at least 140 editions of it xvere published, ‘‘ and this in .sjate of its 
not being alloxx’ed for use in the churches. 

In 1576 the New 'iestament of the Genevan Bible was again 
revised bv Lawrence 'J'omson and provided with a new com- 
mentary mainly translabxl from Beza. It soon became popular 
and even replaced the (ienevan New Testament in later editions 
of this Bible. 

Some time after the accession of Queen Elizabeth an attempt 
w'as made to improve the authorized Great Bible, and in this 
way to challenge the ever-growing popularity of the 
fi/tiio B* ^ Ge^mmn Bible, The initiatix e was taken 

Bible. * Archbishop Parker, about 1563 15^5, who, accord- 
ing to Strype (Parker i. 414) “ took upon him the 
labour to contrive and set the whole work a going ... by sorting 
out the whole Bible into parccL . . . and distributing these 

’ Cf. Burnet's /iV/. 1. 584. 

“ Printed in Bagstcr’s liexapla, 1841, reprinted separately in 1842. 

•* “ Address to the Reader.” Tlie division into verses of the 

Now Testament was first found m R. Stejihanus' (Jreek-l^tin 
New Testament (4th ed., i55i)* whereas these divisions already 
existed in the Hebrew Old Testament. 

See T. H. Darlow and H. F. Moiile, Historical Catal. of the 
Printed Editions of Holv Scriptute tn the Lthr. of the Brit, and Poreign 
Bible Soc. (f.ondon, 1903). 


parcels to able bishops and other learned men, to peruse and 
collate each the book or books allotted them . . . and they to 
add some short marginal notes fur the illustration or correcticci 
of the text.” 

The rules iqion which they j^roceetled were these • -- 

1. ”To follow the toinnioii Kiighsh translation used in tlv‘ 
churches, and not to recotle from it, but where it varieth manifestly 
from the Helirew or (^reeU original. 2. To use sections and (hx'isious 
111 the text as l*agiunt* in his translation u.seth. and for tin- venlv 
ol the Hebrew to follow the said Pagnine and Munster speciall) . 
and generally others learned in the tongues. 3. Vo make no bitter 
notes upon any text, or yet to set down any delernunatiou in places 
of contro\er.sy. 4. To note such chapters and plaas as contain 
matters ot genealogies, or other such places not edilying, with some 
strike or note, that the reader may eschew tlu m in his ]>tilihc read 
ing. 5. That all such words as sound in the old Iransiation to aip 
offence of lightness oi obscemity lx' expiessed with nune coiivenieii' 
terms and ]>li rases." 

The work was pushed forxvard with energy, and on the 5tit 
of October i5bS the volume was ready for publication. It 
was a magnificent folio, generally known as the Bis/iop<' Bibb, 
since not loss than eight of these dignitaries took purl in the 
revision. Bui tht^ detached and piecemeiil xvax' in xvhieh the 
revision had been carried out natural lx caused certain in- 
erjualilies in the exceution of the work. The different parts ot 
the Bible xary considcMably in merit, the alterations in the New 
'I'estarncnt, for instance, showing fn‘shness and vigour, xvhereas 
most of the (Langes introduced in the Old 'J'eslanu'ut have bcTii 
condemned as “arbitrary and al variance \xith the exact sens;* 
of the Hebrew t(‘\t ” ( West cot I, r;/) rit. p. 237). Sex oral editions 
ol the Bishops' Bible wove allcrvvards published, but it is doubt 
fill whether the ecclesiaslit'al authorities in spite of repcatc’ 
enactments (('ardxvell, Svnodalia, pj). 115, 123, 210. 21)2) evei 
succeeded in entirely cnlorcing its puiilic use in the churches. 
Alter iSfK) the Great Bible ceased, hoxvever, to l>e reprinled. 
But in the himies the G(‘nevan version still maintained il.> 
supremacy. One thing is certain, that the hook of Psalms ol 
the new revision had lairly soon to give way before the xveli- 
known and smooth rendering ol the (ireat Bil)l(‘. In the second 
edition of tlu* Bishops’ Bililc, 1572, the two texts were ai'tuallx 
printed side by side ; in all later editions (‘xiTpl one (15S5) th • 
older i\salter alone remained. 

J'Voni the time oJ 'lynilale onwards lh(‘ translation of tla‘ 
Scriptures into English had been more or lt‘ss an outcome ol 
the great ndormatory movements within the ( hun h. 

It was not until Queen Elizabeth’s reign that members 
of the Komaiii.st party found it expedient to translate the wnlon. 
Bible into the vernacular “for llit* more speedy abolish- 
ing of a number ol false and impious translations pul forth b;,- 
.sundry sectes, and for the better preseruatiou or reclaimc of man\ 
good soiiles endangered thereby” (Bfejare to lli(‘ Kheniisi: 

! \'er.sion). 

I According to the tille-jiage the New I'estament xvas “ trails- 
I luted faithfvlly into ICnglish ovt of thii authentical Latin, accord- 
j ing to the best corrected copies of the .same, diiigenll) conferred 
' vxilli the Grceke and other editions in diners langiiagi;s. ... in 
the English Colh'ge of Rhemes, 1582.” 'I'he Old 'i'eslarnent 
had been “ long siru'e ” completeil, but “ tor lacke ol gooi! 
ineanes ” (Preface to the New Testament), its appearance was 
delayed till ibou-iOio, when it xvas published at Douai. 'Ibc 
('omplete work, known as tlie Rhemes and Ihuay Version , wa> 
reprinted in Rouen in 1635, and after a considerable time reviseti 
by Dr Challoner (i 74 U"^ 75 o)- Da* translation is really anonx - 
mous, but there .seimis to be little doubt that it was earre d (»nt 
l)y some of the Romanist refugees eonneiMed xxitb the Seminar) 
at Douai and the English college at Reims, the chief amongst 
them being Gregory Martin, William Allen, RirhanI Bristow 
and J. Reynolds. Jake the W'xu'lifiite Versions it is merely a 
secondary rendering from the l.alin Vulgate, and it suffered from 
many of the defects which characterized these N ersions, extreme 
literalnc.ss, often stilted, ambiguous render-ngs, at times un- 
iiitelligihle except by a reference to tin* Latin original, as in 
Luke xxii. 18, “ I will not drink of the generation of the vin(i,” 
or ILil. ii. 7, “ But he exinanited himself.” 
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As further examples of this rendering we print the same 
passages from St Matthew : — 

(Matthew iii. 1-4.) And in those dayes cometh lolm the Baptist 1 
preaching in the desert of levvrie, saying, Doe penance : tor the j 
Kingdom of heauen is at hand. For this is he that vviis spoken oi i 
by Fsay the JVophet, saying, A voyce* of one crying in the desert, . 
j)fepare ye the way of our I^rd, make straight Ins pathes. And tin 
sciyd lolm had his garment of camels heare, & a girdle of a skinn«‘ 
about his loynes ; and hia mcate was locusles & vvilde houie. ; 

(Matthew vi. 0-13.) Ovr Father which art in heauen, sanctilied 
Im? thy name. Let thy Kingdom come. 'I'liy wil be done, as in 
lieaucn, m earth also. Giiie vs to day our siijKTsubstanlial breath 
And forgiue vs ourdeltes, as we also forgine our dettens. And lt‘ade 
vs not into tentaiion. But deliuer vs irom evil. Amen. 

The strongly Latinized vocabulary of this version was not 
without its influence on the next great venture in luiglish 
trun.slations of the Bible, tlie Authorized Version.^ I 

The lOnglish Bible, which is now recognized as the Authorized 
Version wherever the ICngli.sh language is spoken, is a revi.sion ! 

of the Bishoj)s* Bible, begun in i6o.t, and published | 
Authorlged^n iflii. It arose incidentally out of a (‘onference 
Vgnlon, between the High (Imn b and the Low (liurcli piirtie.s I 
t6il, convened by James 1 . al Tfamptou Court J*alace in , 
January 1604, for the piirposi; of detennining “ Ihiugs pretended ; 
to be ainis.s in the church,” atid was originally proposed b) : 
Dr Reynolds, president of Corpus Christi (ollege, Oxford, tiu- 
leader and spokesman of the Low (‘hurrli parly, and subse- 
fjuently on the committee whi'h revised the tran.slalion of 
the Pro])h(.*ts. 

No rcfil opposition was offered to the proposal, an<l the king 
cleverly sketched out on the monieul a plan to b(‘ adopted, i 
He “ wished that some .special pains should be taken in that j 
behalf for one uniform translation— professing that he could ! 
never yet see a Bible well translated in llnglish —and this to be j 
done by the he.st learned in both the lTnt^'ersities ; after them ; 
to be reviewed by the bishops and the chief learned of the j 
( hurcli ; from them to be presented to llie ]^riv»y council : and 
lastly to be ratified by bis royal authority ; and so this whok 
church to be hound unto it and none other.” ^ ]j^. 

particularly desired that no notes should be added by way of 
<*oininent in the margin, siiKT sonic of those in the (icnevan 
Bible appeared to him veiy partial, untrue, seditmus and 
savouring too much of dangerous and traitorous eonceils." 

riie appointment of the revisers wa.s a w'ork of much res])onsi- ' 
bihtv hik! labour, and five months elapsed before they were ; 
sele< ted and their respective portions assigned to them ; but 
the list of those who began the w'ork, and who, with some few 
ehanges in consequenee of deaths, brought it to a happy eon- 
f’lusion, shows liow large an amount of .scholarship was enlisted. 
It includes Dr Andrcwves, afterwards bishop of inchester, 
who was larniliar with Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, C»rcek, Latin 
and at least ten other languages, w'hile his knowledge of patristic 
literature was unrivalled ; Dr Overall, regius professor of theolog\ 
and afterwards bishop of Norwich : Beilwell, the greatest Arabic 
scholar of Europe ; Sir Henry Savile, the most learned layman 
of his time ; and, to say nothing of others well known to later 
generations, nine who w(‘rc then or aflcrw’ards professors of 
Hebrew or of Greek at Oxford or Cambridge, It is olisei^able 
abo that they were chosen without reference to party, at least 
as many of the Biiritan clergy as of the opposite part>’ being 
placed on the committees. 

‘riie lollovMiig fist-’ i'^ di.iwn up in sucli a way as to show ilit' 
aCvUlemical 01 othfi* posit ij>r. which fiicli ol them oecupiccl, and the 
pailunilar pait of the work on which they wore engagtsl 

' Sfc J. (LX'arh'ton. The Part of Rheints fn the Makiiif: of the l.ni(lish 
BihR (Oxford. looiV 

Ikirlow. .S’mmi ami Substance of the Confennee ... in Cardwfll’s 
of Confcreiucs, pp, 1JS7 f. 

* Comnilod chiefly Irom the list found in Carduvll’s Synodalia 
(ed. 1S44V ii, 145-14*'. a reprint from Buincl’s Poc. Annuls, ii. loTi ft.. 

*’ who himself took Ins hst from a copy lielonging <»riginallv to 
Bishop Ravis." The list is correct for the year iOi>4 ; ch Westcott 
o/>. < it. pp. 1 1 2 f. 


' Dr Lancelot AiKlrewe.s, dean of Westminster. 

Dr John (.H-erall, dean ot St I’aul’.s. 

Dr Hadrian de Saravia, canon of Canterbury. 

Dr Richard Clark, fellow of Chri^>t’s Coll., Camb. 

Dr John Lay field, fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. 

Dr Robert Teigh, archdeacon of Middlesex, 

Mr Francis Burleigh. iVmb. Ifall. Camb., p.D., ir)07. 
Mr (’•eollrey King, fellow of King’s ('oil., Camb. 

Mr Ihompsou. C.laro Hall, Camb. 

.Mr William Bedwell, St John’.s Coll., Camb. 
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Air Ldward I.ively, fellow of 'I'rin. Coll. 

Mr John Richardson, aftcrward.s master of Trin. Coll. 
Mr l^iiireiice Chalterton. master of Emm. Coll. 

Mr Francis 1 )illingh;im, fellow of Christ 's C'.oll. 

Mr Thomas Harrison, vice-master of Tnn. Coll. 

Mr Roger Andrewes, afterwards master of Jesus Coll. 
Mr Robert Spalding, iellow of St John's, 

Mr Andrew Byng, Icilow of Si Peter's Coll. 

T)r John Harding, pres, of iMagd. Coll. 

Dr John Revuolils. pres, oi (?oipus Christi Coll. 

Dr 'fhomas Holland, afterwards rector of Ex. ('oil. 

I .Mr Richard Kilbye, rector of Lincoln Coll. 

Dr Miles Smitli. Hrasenose ('oil. 

Dr Ricliarfl Brett, fellow of Lincoln Coll. 

^.Vli Richard Fairi lough, iellov, ot New (’oil. 



'Dr John Diipoit. m.istcr oi Je-*iis Coll. 

Dr \\ ill lain Brant li wait, master ol Cains ('oil. 

Dr JeriMinah R.uIrhlTe, h'llow of 'I rin. (.‘oil. 

Dr Samuel Wanl. allerwards master of Sul. (‘oil. 
Mr Andrew 1 >t)wne-^, Iellow ol St John's Coll. 

.Mr John Bois, lt*llr>w ot St |oliii’s Coll. 

^Mr Robert W.iid, i(*llow ol King's ( oU, 
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'Dr Thomas Ravis, clean ol (‘hrisl (.‘liurcJi. 
Dr(h‘org(‘ Abbot, dean ol Wmclii'stei. 

Dr Riehan! ICodes, cIcmu of Worcester. 

Dr C'«ili‘s 'riiomjivon, il<‘an ot Windsor. 

Air (Sir Henry) Savillc*. jirovost ol Eton. 
i>j |ohn Perm, i el love o I St John’s Coll. 
f>r Ravens ! Iellow ot St John's Coll.j 
J >r John I lanner. f« ii \v c^f .\’i-w ('oil. 


J. 
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'Dr William B.irlow, dc cin of (‘hester. 

Dr William Hutchinson, arclulc\aron of St Allians. 

Dr John Spencer, pies, of Coip. ('hr. Coll., ()\. 

J>r Roger hVriton, Iellow ot JVmb. Hall, (.amb. 

Mr Michacd K«ibl>etl. Tun. Coll., Camb. 

Mr Thomas Sanderson. Balliol Coll., tbxloid, P.f).. 1^)05. 
Air William |)akms, fc-IIow ot 'I'nn. ('nil., ( ami 


When ihi.s large body ul .scholars wen* set down to their tasK, 
an elaborate set of rules was drawn up for tlieir guidance, 
whieli contained a scheme of revision as well as general direc- 
tions for the execution of their work. This is one of the very 
few records that remain of their undertaking.’ 

“ (i) Tlic ordin.'iry Bible read m the Church, commonly called 
‘ the liishop.s' Bible*,’ to be tollowed. and as little* alti'red as tin* truth 
of the ongma) will permit. (2) The* names of the firophets and the 
)u>ly wrib-rs, with tiie other name.s ol tin* te.\t to be r<‘ta.iiied as nigh 
as may be. accordinglv as they were vulgarly used. (^) 'Ilu' oI<l 
eccle.siastic.il w^mL to be kejd. viz, the wonl ('htmh not to hi* Irnn*-- 
lated Con f^rr^'ut foil. Ai . (4) When a woid hath divers significations, 

that to be kept which hath been most commonly used bv the most ol 
the ancient father.^, being agreeable to the propriety of tin* ])lace and 
the analogy of the faith. (5) The division of the chapters to be 
altered I’ither not at all or as iiltle as m.ay be, if n<‘eessitv so recjuiie. 
((>) No marginal notes al .all to lx* atlixed, but only for the ex]»lanatu)n 
of tin* Hebrew ot Clreek v.onU wliith cannot, without some circum- 
locution. so biielly and litlv lie i*xpressetl in the text. (7) Such 
(juotations of places to be margiiialh set down a.s ‘.liall .serv’e lor the 
lit reieience of one Scripture to anotlur. (8) Every particular man 
of each company to take the wmie chapter or cluiptei>> ; and liaviiig 
translated or amended tli(‘ni .sevenillv by himself w’hcre he thinketh 
good, all to meet loyethei, confer wliat they hav'c done, and agree 
for their parts what .shall stand. (<i) As any one comp.iny hath 
dispatched any om* liook m this manner, they sliall st*tk1 it to Hie 
rest to be eoiisiclered ot seriously and judiciously, for hts majesty 
i.s very careful m this point. • (10) If any company, upon the review 
of the liook so sent, doubt ot differ upon any plan*, to send them 
word thereof, note the pkici*. and withal send the reasons ; to wliich 
it they consent not. the differeiici* to be compoumlcd at the general 
inei*ting. which is to U* ol the chief persons oi each company al the 
end ot the work. ( n ) When any place of special obscurity is doubted 
of, letter’s to be directed by autliority to send to any learned man in 
the land lor his judgment ot .such a place. (12) Letters to lie sent 
from evrr\ bishop to the rest of his clergy, admonislimg them ot his 


* (Quoted from G. Burnet’s Htsf. of Keformatiun, ii. p. 368 (1861). 
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tonslation in hand, and to move and charge as many as l>eing skilful 
in the tongues and having taken pains in that kind, to send his 
])ariicnlar observations to the coinj>any either at Westminster, 
Cambridge or Oxford. (13) The directors in each com])any to the 
deans of Westminster and Chester for that place ; and the king's 
professors in the Hebrew or Greek in cither university. (14) The'^e 
tran.slations to be used when they agree better with the text than 
the Biblioj^s' Bible; viz. Tyndalos, Matthew's, Coverdale's, Whit- 
church's, Ch'neva. (15) Besides the said directors before mentioned, 
three or four ol the most ancient and grave divines in either of the 
universities, not i*m]>loyed m translating, to be assigned by the vice- 
chancellor upon conference witli [the] rest ol the In^ads to be ovei- 
seers of the tnins la lions, as >vell Hebrew as Greek, for the betltr 
obscrvation of the fourth rule above specitied." 

It is not possible to deterniine in how far all these rules were | 
adhered to. All we know of the way tliis noble work was carried 
out is contained in the Preface, where Dr Miles Smith, in 1612 
bishop of Gloucester, in the name of his fellow-workers gives an 
account of the inanm^r and spirit in which it was done : - 

“ Neither did wi* run ouei tlie worUe with tliat posting haste 
that the Septuaf;ini did, il that hi* true which is reported ol thi'iii, 
tli.it tliev finished it in 72 days. . . . 1'hc worke hatli . . . cost the 
■work<'men. as light as it socnielh, the ])aincs of tw'ise seiiiiti times 
seuentie two dayes and more . . . Truly (good C'hristian Header), 
w'e neuer thought Ironi tlu beginning, that we should neede to make 
a new ri.nislation, nor yet to make of a bail one a good oiu* . . . 
but to ni.ike a good one t)etter, or out of many gcMwl ones, one princi- 
]»all gofnl one, not iustb- to be exc(‘pte<l against. . . . To that purpose 
there were many cliosen, that were gieatei in other mens (‘yes than 
III their ovvne, and llial sought the truth rather tlian their own 
jiraise. . . . Neither did w(‘e thinke iiiueh to eonsuU tlu Translators 
or (.'onimentators, Chaldtf, Hrhicu'c, ^ynaii, Griclic, 01 l.atine, no 
rnor the Sf^amsh, Hnich. Ualwii or Duh h 'tiermanj ; neither did we 
disdaine to reinse that wliicli we had d(jne, and to bung hack to the 
anuill that whicli we had hamnien‘d : but hailing and \snig as gieat 
hel]>es as wen* needlull, and fearing no reju'ocli loi slowiiesse, noi 
coiieling pnuse lor cxjx'dition, wee haue at the length, tlirongh thi* 
go(Kl hand ol the T^ml vpoil vs. brought the work'- <0 that pns-e 
that you see." 

From the above it appears that tlu; actual work ol revi.^ion 
occupied aliout two years and nine montlis, an additional nine 
months b(*ing rcfjuired for the final preparation for pi css. The 
edition appeared at lenglli in lOi i, the full title lieing as follows : 
The Holy Bihh’, contevning tiie Old 'JVstamenl, and the New: 
Newlv Translated out of the Originall Longties.N with the former 
Translations diligently compared and reuised, liy his Majesties 
speeiall eSmandement. A])j)ointed to be ri'ad in (’hurehes. 
Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, T^riiiter to the Kings 
most JjkKcelJent Maiestie. Anno Dam. Sini'c that time 

many millions of this revised translation have lx‘cn firinted, 
and the general acceptance of it by all ICnglish-speaking pcojilc 
of whate\'er denomination is a testimony to its excellence. 

Still the work of improving and eorrecting went on through the 
centuries, and a modern copy of the AutliorizexI Version shows 
no inconsiderable departures from the standard edition of 1611. 
Dr Serivener imputes some of those dilTercnces “ to oversight 
and negligence . . . but much tlie greater part of them ” 
he holds to be “ delil'ierate changes, introduced silently and 
without authority by men whose very names are often 
unknown.” (\. (M\) 

More ambitious attempts at amending the new version were 
not lacking, but they all proved fruitless, until in February 1S70 
the ('onvocation of Canterbury appointed a ( oinrnittee 
consider tlu* .subject of revision. Tlie report of 
Venioa. committee, presented in May, was adofited, to 

the effect “ that ('onvocation should nominate a body 
of its own members to undertake the work of revision, w'ho shall 
be at liberty to invite the co operation of any eminent for .scholar- 
ship, to whatever nation or religious body they may belong ” ; 
and shortly afterwards two companies were formed for the re- 
vision of the .\uthori7.od X’ersion of the Old and New 'rcstainents. 

rhesc coiiii).uik*s consisted of t he following : - -1 . For tlie Old Tesla 
meiil . — (a) Afifxnnted hy Cornuu at wn. — Coimop Thiilwall. bishop 
of St Oa\id's (d. 1S75); Alfred Ollivant (170^ 1HS2), bishop (d 
Llaudafi ; K. Harold Browne (iSi j 1891 ), bisho]) of Ely , ChrLstophei 
Wordsworth, bishop of l.incohi; and Lord Arlhiu' Hervey {j8o.H- 

^ A reprint of thi.s idition has lieen putihshcd by the Clarendon 
l^ess (Oxford, 1833). 
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1K94). bishop of Bath and Wells; Archdeacon H. J, Rose (d. 187^) ; 
William Sclwyii (1 Six, -1873). canon of Ely and L;idy Margaret 
jwofessor at Cambridge; Dr John jebb (iSoij-iSSm, canon of llen*- 
lord; and Dr William Kav (i82o-rS«o). (^') Invited. -Dv William 
Lindsay Alexander (1808 1884). com* regal 101 lal ministt r; Tlionuis 
Chenery (1826-1884), professor of Arabic at Oxford, and afferward> 
(1877) editor of The Times , Frederick CharU*s (.‘cKik (1810-1889). 
canon of Exeter; I’rofessor A. B. Davidson ; Dr Benjamin Davies 
(1814-1875). professor of orumtal and ckisMcal languic’cs .at Stepnev 
Baptist Cxillege ; the Rev. A. M. Fairliairn. tougregatioualist * the 
Kev. Frederick Field (1801 iSS.^). hUow of Triiiily, Cambridge; 
Dr C. D. (hnsburg ; the Rev. i)i Gotcli ol Bii.^tol ; Aidideacon 
Benjamin Harrison (1808-1887). Htdiiaisi ; the Kev. Stanley 

I. eathes (1830 ttjoo). professor of Hebrew at King’s ('olk'ge. London ; 
Professor M GiJI ; Canon RoIktI Payne Smith (iSki 1895). reguis 
professor of divinity at Oxford, d(;an dt (. anterburv (1870) ; ‘Prof{«.sor 

J. J. S. Peromie, afterwards bishop ol Worcester , tlu* Kev. Edward 
Hayes Phimlre (1821- 1891), professor of exegesis at King's College, 
lAmdon, alterwards dean of Wells ; Canon E. Bouvene Pusex ; 
William Wriglit (jS3i>-i 88«)). the orientalist ; W. Aldis Wright, 
Cambridge. Of these Canon.s Cook and J^usey dvdmed to serve, 
and ti‘n uiemlM'i., died during the jirogress of the work The se(.re- 
tary of the company was Mi W. Akhs Wri.ght, fellou ol 'Irinitv, 
('ambridgi'. 

2. For liie New Te‘^l.ml4 nt : (a) Af^f^ointed hr Cots, i nd ion. 

Samuel Willierforce. bishop of Winchester; Charles j. Klhcotl, 
bishop ol Cdout.eslei and J?riHol ; and George .Moberly, lusliop of 
S.ih.sl>inv , Di Edw.iid Ihekersli tli (1814 1892), |»r(>kH'iitoi' ol the 
iow<‘r house ol convoe.ilion ; Heiirv Alfoid. dean of Canterbury, and 
Ah bur Penihvn Stanl(‘v, dean of Westininslei ; |c^.«*ph Williams 

Bl.ikcsley (i8<i8 1885), canon ol Cantirhury, and (1872) dean of 
Lincoln, [fi) Jnviird. The j^e\. Dr Jost'ph Niigii'., jnesideiil of flie 
Stepney Bapti.l College; J )i David Ihown ; Kit.hard ('heiieviv 
Trench, anhlushop of Dublin ; the Kev. Di Jolin b'adie (i.Sk* 
iSyb). pM‘sb\d(‘iian ; tlu* Kev, P, ]. H(»rt ; the Kev. W. G. 
Huinphrv (1815 i.SSo). vu.ar ol St Maitin in tin- i'lild.^. London, 
(lie K(‘\. Beiijaniiii Hall Keiinedv, (anon of J'.K ; William J ee 
(1815 1883). aichdiMCon ol Dublin, and prolessoi of ecxlesiaslii al 
history in fhe imuersili ; f. 15. Li.glifloot alleiwards bisliof) ol 
I>iirham ; l*rof(‘ssor Wjlham Mdligan , tlie Kev. William h'ieldian 
MoiiHoii (1835 i8(>8), Wesli'vaii biblniiJ scholar : Di |. 11. N(‘Vvin..Ti 
the Kev. Samuel NewtJi (1821 i8(»8), ((mgie.gatioiialisf , j*rolessoi (*f 
et cU‘sj«istieal hisforv at, and alteivvards piesident ol, New ( oll'-ue. 

I ondoii ; Di A. Koberts , the K«'\ . G. v ain • Smilh ; Di Koln »l 
Stott ; th(' Rev. 1*. H \. Scnveiiei (i8i ^ 180! ). rector of S( (n nans. 
Coinvvall : Charles Wordsworth, liishop ol St Amliews , Dt W'. H. 
J'liotnpson : Di S. IkTregelle : Di ( . (. \iiiiglian ; ( anon Wesfiotl. 
Of lhe.s<‘, Di 'Ihompsoii and Di Newman detlim-d 1(» serve. De.in 
Alford, Dr Tiegelii-s. liislioj) WilberfoH'e and !>i liadiewiie removed 
by death Onlv tlu- first vaeanev was filled up. Dean Menvak* was 
(o opted, and on hi-, ri'sij'iiation Prok-s.-o’ . altei ward.s ^ulKh'acon. 
Edwin Palniei. 'I'he Kev. J. rioiifbetJc miiioi <,anon ol W'vsl 
min-det, acted its seuetary. 

Negotinlions wen* opened with the leading scdiolars of tlu* 
J^n)te.stant drnorninations in Aineriia, with llic rc.sult that 
similar <*(>mpanie.s were fornu'd in the I nited Slates. The work 
ot the English revisers was regularly submitted to thiir eon 
sideration : their eommenls wen* (iirelulh’ considered and kirgelv 
adopUxLand their rlivergences from the version idtimatelv agreed 
upon were printed in an appendi.x to the fiublLshed work. 'J'hu.^ 
tlu* Revised Version was the ai liievemenL of English-speaking 
( Iiri.siendom as a whole ; only llu* Roman Catholie ('liureli, ol 
the great English .sjua king denomination.*., refused to lal't pari 
in the undertaking. 'J'he Ghinrli of ICngland, w'hieh luui put forth 
the version of 1 6 u, fitly initiated tlu* work, but for its perlormanee 
most wisely invited the helj) ot the sister cliurclies. 'J'he (k'legate.'. 
of the ('larendon JVess in Oxford, and the syndi:^ of the Pitt 
Press in Cambridge, ent<Ted into ti Jilier.d arrang(*menl with the 
revisers, by which the necessary funds were provided for all tiieir 
exfUinses. On the completion of its work tlie New Testament 
company divided itself into lliree < ommittees, working at London, 
Westminster and ('arnbriflge, for the purpose of revising the* 
i\[MH*r\'pha. 

The w^ork of the Old Testament com])iiny was <lilierein in 
some important resjxx:ts from tliat which engaged the attention 
of the New 'Jestament company. 'Die reciMvcfl Hebrew tf*xl 
ha.s undergone but little emendation, and the re\'isc*rs li.id befori! 
them substantially the same Massoretic text winch was in the 
hands of the translators of 1611. It was felt tliat there was no 
suflicient justification to make any attempt at an entire re 
cf instruct ion of the text on the authority of the versions, 'i'he 
Old Testament revisers were theretorc .spared much of the 
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labour of deciding between different readings, which formed one 
of the most important duties of the New Testament company. 
But the advance in the study of Hebrew since the early part of 
the 17th century enabled them to give a more faithful translation 
of the received text. The value of their work is evident, 
especially in Job, Ecclesiastes and tlie prophetical books. 

It is the work of the New Testament committee which has 
attracted most attention, whether for blame or praise. The 
critical resources at the disposal of scholars in 1611 were very 
meagre, and the few early manuscripts with which they were 
acquainted failed to receive the attention they deserved. The 
results of modern critical methods could not fail to make the 
incompleteness of the “ Received T('xt/' and of the “ Authorized 
Version,^' which was based on it, obvious. It had long been the 
opinion of all competent scholars that a thorough revision was 
necessary. A proposal in fa\our of this course was made in 
Convocation in 1856, })ut it was not until fourteen years later 
that the committee w'as appointed to undertake the work. The 
revisers’ first task was to reconstruct tlic Oeck text, as the 
necessary foundation (jf their work. In this difficult duty ihty 
were no doubt influenced by Wcstcott and Hurt’s edition of the 
New lestament. These two scholars were members of the 
committee which prepared the Revised Version, and on tlie 
fjuestion of various readings they appear to hav e exercised a 
predominating influence. The revisers were privately supplied 
with instalments of Wcstcott and Tlort’s text as their work 
rcfjuired them. But it is scarcely necessary to say that tho 
Revised Version is not the work of one or two scholars. 1 iifferent 
schools of criticism were represented on the committee, and the 
most careful discnissiontook place before any decision was fonncil. 
Every precaution was taken to ensure that the version should 
rej)resent the result of the best scholarsliip of the time, applied 
to the work before it with constant devotion and w'ith the 
highest sense of responsibility, 'fhe changes in the Greek text of 
tin* Authorized Version when ('ompared w’ith the iextus rrn'/)ins 
arc numerous, but the contrast between the Eaiglish versions ol 
161 1 and 1S81 are all the more striking because of the difference 
in the method of translation which was adopted. The revisers 
aimed at the most scrupulous faithfulness. They adopted the 
plan deliberately rejected by the translators of 1611 — of always 
using the same English word for the same (ireck word. ‘‘ They 
endeavoured to enable the Engli.sh reader to follow' the iorre- 
.spondone/s of tlie original with the elo.sest c.\actne.ss,toeateh the 
solemn repetition of words and phrases, to mark the subtleties of 
expression, to feel even the strangene.s.s of unusual forms ol 
speecli,’’ 

The revision of the New Testament was completed in 407 
meetings, distributed over more than ten years. It was formally 
prc.sented to Convocation on May 17,1881. The revisionof the Old 
Testament occupied 792 tiays,and was finished on June 20, 1884. 
'J'he revised Apocrypha did not make its appearance until 1805. 

The text of the Revised Version is printed in panigraplis, the 
old division of books into chapters and verses being retained for 
convenience of refereiu e. By this arrangement the capricious 
divisions of some books is avoided. Various editions of the 
New Version have been published, the most complete being the, 
edition of the whole Bible with marginal references. The.se 
references had their origin in the work of two small sub- 
committees of the revisers, but they receiveil their present form 
at the hands of a siiecially apj>t)inted committee. The marginal 
references given jn the original edition of the Authorize,d Version 
id 1611 havi‘ been retained as far as possible. 

'Hie work »)f the revisers was received witlaiiit cnlhu.siasm. 
It w'as too thorough for the majority of religious people. 
Partisans found that havoc had been played with their pnwf 
texts. Ecclesiastical eonservatives were scandalized by the 
freedom with which the traditiiuial text was treated. I’lie 
advocate.s of chanac were discontented with the hesitating 
iiccepttincc which their principles had obtained. The most 
vulnerable side of the revision was that on which the mass of 
English readers thought itself capable of forming a judgment. 
The general effect of so many small alterations was to spoil the 


familiar sonorous style of the Authorized Version, 'fhe changes 
were freely denounced as equally petty and vexatious ; they 
were, moreover, too often inconsistent with the avowed principle.^ 
of the revisers. The method of determining readings and 
renderings by vote was not favourable to the consistency and 
literary character of the Version. A whole literature of criticism 
and apology made its appearance, and the achievement of so 
many years of patient labour seemed destined to perish in a .storm 
of resentments. On the whole, the Rcvi.sed Version weathered 
the storm more successfully than might have been expected. Its 
cxinsiderablc excellences were better realized by students than 
stated by apologists. The liuc and cry of the critics largely died 
away, and was replaced by a calmer and justcr appreciation. 

The work of the revisers has been sharply (Titicized from the 
sLindpoint of specialists in New Testament Greek. Dr Ruther- 
ford stated the case briefly and point(*(lly in the preface to his 
trimslation of the Epistle to the Romans (I.ondon, 1900). He 
maintains that the Greek of the New Testament may never he 
understood as classical Greek is understood,” and accuses tlie 
revisers of distorting the meaning “by translating in accordance 
with Attic idiom phrases that convey in later Greek a wholly 
different .sense, the sense which the earlier tr.jnslators in happy 
ignorance had re(‘ognizcd that the context demanded.” 

'J’he u.sc of tlie n(*vv Version has become general. Familiarity 
has mitigated the har.shne.ss of the revisers' renderings ; schokir- 
shij), on the whole, has confirmed their readings. 'The Version 
has been publicly read in j)arlsh churches l>oth in London and in 
the country. Jn (!j»nterbiiry cathedral and Westminster Abbey 
it has definitely displaced the older Version. Bishops have 
acf|nie.scefl and congregations approved. It is no longer possible 
to maintain the pdausihle and daimiging ciiiitcntioii that the 
Rcvi.sed Bilde is ill suited for publiouse. 'i'he Uppjcr ITou.se of 
the (’onvoeation of ('antcrbiiry in May 1898 appointed a commit- 
tee to consider the exp)edicney of “ permitting or encfiuraging ” 
the u.se of the Revised Version in the public services of the 
Church. (!I. If. H.*) 

Hilii lOt.KAPiiY. 'rhe ])iinci])al v\orks di aling with the se])ar{ifo 
versions luivt* referred to in the text of the arli<'l<’. The follow- 
ing aulfiorities may also lie cited : 

Eoi the version as a whole: j. K. Uore, Old liihles (2nd ed., 188S) ; 
|. Katlie, d he Lnf>lish lUldv : an hxU'rnal and ( utual IlisUnv of the 
natuniK Kni^hsh I'tanslationc 0/ (2 xols., 1876: the nmst 

eonqxkde account) ; A. E'dgai, 7 ha Ifddrs of I'lif^laiid {i88<i) ; 11. W. 

I loare. J'hc Iinoliiiion of the Until ish Hildc ( 2ik1 ed. . 1 ck^2 : giv(‘s historical 
setting of tlic \ ersioiis) ; J'. (i. Kenyon, Oar litble and the Am tent 
J\/antis( I ipts (1805); J. If. J.uf>ton, aiticie on “ J-aiglish X’ersioiis,” 
in llaslings’ J)ut. of the liihle (extra \ol.) ; R. Lovell, I'hc Pn'nied 
I\nfih\h liihle, 1525-1885 ; C'.. Milligan, 77 /t' 70 Wr, 

a Skcii'h of its Ilistotv (181)5) ; J. I. Mombert, ICufilish Versions of 
the liihle (1883) ; F. Moiillon, The Jlistory of the JCnfilish Jiihlc 
(2nd ed , 1884) ; T. II. I’attison, History of the LiifiUsh liihle (1804) ; 
|. Stoughton, Out T'nfilish JHhle, its I'randafitnis and Translators 
[18781. 

For tiu* earlier history : ]. Lewis, History of Ilnfiltsh 7 ranslattons 
of the liihle (1818) ; the Iiistorical accounts jirehxed to Bagster’s 
issue of 7 'he I’.nfiltsh Hcxapla and of lOirshall and Madden's edition 
ol the Wyiliffitc Vvtsions (Oxford, 1850). These ate all to a great 
e.xtent antujnatc'il, tlietr errors being repeated in alniost all siibse- 
qiieut accounts of tin* subject. The only trustworthy authority 
on the Anglo-Saxon Bible is A. S. Cook's '* Introtluciion on Old 
English Translations of the Bil>le,” m liibliral Quotations in Old 
litifilish Prost -writers. 

For the 14th and 15th centuries: Sec A. V. J\)ues, The Bible in 
the I’onrteenlh Century. 

For the early p>rinted BibK'S : H. Cotton, List of Kditions of the 
Bible (1852), Bhemes and Doway (1855) ; F. Fry. The Bible by Cover- 
dale (1807) : Hcscription of the Gieat lirhle, /jji; (1865) ; Bihlio- 
praphiial Hesi t iptious of the I'ditions of the AVrx» Testament (1878) ; 
N. PocckU. *• On the Bishops’ and Genevan Bible.” {Bibliofirapher , 
vols. i.-iv.): l*rime Wendelt, rifteenth-Ccntury Bihics (1888); John 
Wright, lutrlv Bibles of . Iwrrica (iS<)^). 

For the .\uthorized Version: 1 '. 11 . A. Scrivener. 7 'he Authotitsed 
lidiiion of the linfitish Btbfe (1884). See also R. Cell, Kssav towaid 
the Amendment of the Anthoiized Versuni (1^50); \\'. Kilbnrne, 

Dangerous F.rrots in . . . Bibles (1O50) ; R. C. Trench, On the Authoi' 
ized lVr5nni of the New Testament in connexion with some recent 
proposals for its revision (2nd ed., i85t)). 

For the Revised Version: J. B. laghtfoot. On a Ftesk Iterision 
of the fingiish \ew Testament (London. 1871 ; 3rd cd., ; We.st- 

cott. Some Lessons of the Revised Version (London, 1897) » Kennedy, 
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Ely Lectures on the Ifevised Version (London, 1883). The Revisers 
fully explained their principles and methods in the lYetacc. The 
American Committee of Ri- vision issued an historical account of 
their work (New York, 1885). The case against the Revisers is 
ably stated in The Revision Revised, by Dean Burgon (London, 1883). 
The literary delects of the Version arc claUiratcly exhihitcd by 
G. Washington Moon in two works ; The Revisers* English (London, 

I '882), and Ecdesiastual English (London, 1886). See also Sortu' 
Thoughts on the Textual Criitcism of the New Testament, by I'i. Salmon, 
D.D. (London, 1897) ; Bishop Ellicott’s Chatge (1001). The Greek 
Text ol the New Testament ruloptcd by the Revisers was etlitcd 
for the Clarendon JT(\ss by Aichileacon 1 ‘aimer (Oxford, 1881). 
*\:rallcl editions of the Bible, sliowing both the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, a l.irgc-type edition lor public use, a reference 
edition, and (Kjon) a “ 'I'wo Version ” edition, have lH?en issued by 
one or both the Tniversity Presses. ( \ . C. 1 *. ; H. H. tl.*) 

BIBLE CHRISTIANS, one of tlie denominations now merged 
in the United Methodist Church (see Unitkd Methoot.sts), so 
called because its early preachers appealed solely to the Bible 
in confirmation of their doctrines. J'he denomination aro.se in 
the agricultural districts and fishing villages of north Cornwall 
and Devon ; a district only slightly influenced by John Wesley 
and the original Methodist movement. The founder was 
William O^Br^^an (afterwards Bryant), a Methodist lay preacher 
of Luxillian, Cornwall, binding that the people had no evan- 
gelical preaching he began an itinerary to sujiply tht* need. Tlie 
coastmen were e.xpert smugglers and wreckers, the agriculturists 
were ignorant and drunken, the jiarish c lergy wctc slothful, in 
many cases intemperate, and largeh' given to fcjx-hunting. Only 
in a parish or two was there any approach to religious ministry. 
O’Bryan commcuiced his labours in nortli Devon, and in 1S15 a 
small society was formc'cl at T.akc Farm, Sheblicar. I’hc move- 
ment had the .seeds of great vitality in it. in i8ic) the first 
c'onference was held at Launceston. There were present besides 
O’Bryan one aceejiled minister James 'J'horne — fourteen minis- 
ters on trial and fiftec'n women preachers, a class that was always 
conspicuous in the dcnominalion. At that conlercnee the work 
had spread irom King's Ash in Devon to Morrah, a lonely and 
desolate parisli in w'est (Virnwall. In 182a 3821 Kent, North- 
umberland, the Scilly and Norman (/>. (’hannel) Islands appeared 
on the list of stations. 'I’hcn eanic a serious break. In 1829 
there was a severance IxTwc'en the larger part of the new body 
and OTfryan, who had claimed to be perpetual president, and to 
have all property vestt‘d in him personally. Tie tried to estal)lish 
a .separate conference', but failed, and in 1S36 there was a re-union. 
O’Bryan left England for America, where he remained for the 
rest of his life, and his contingent (numluiring 565 members 
and 4 ministers) returned to the original c'onferenee. The* 
growth continuecl. In 1831 agents wctc sent to (anacla and 
Prince lidward’s Island, in 1S50 to Soutli Australia, in 1855 to 
Victoria, in i8b6 to Queensland, in 1877 to New Zealand and in 
1885 to China, .so that the original O’Bryan tradition of fervid 
evangelism was amply mainUiined. 

On O’Bryan’s departure, James Thorne, the first fully recog- 
nized minister, at whose father’s farm the connexion started, 
Ixvame its leader. Although reared as an ordinary farm lad, he* 
proved to be a man of singular devotion and spiritual genius, 
lie laid the foundations l^roadly in evangelism, finance, lemf>er- 
anc:e anci eduaition, founding in the latter connexion a middle- 
class school at .Shebbear, at wdiich generations of ministers’ sons 
and numerous students for the ministry have been educalecl. 
James Thorne W'a.s five times pre.sident cjf the conference and 
fifteen times scc:retary. He died in 1872. In this period there 
was muc*h pensecutiem. J^ncJowncjrs refuscvl sites, and in the 
Isle of Wight the people worshipped for many months in a 
quarry. Tlie preaerhers were sc^mc* times imprisoned and rruiny 
times assaulted. The old Methodist body even excommunicated 
persons for attending “ Bryanite ” meetings. Partly co-operative 
with James Thome and at his death independently, the C’hurch 
was favoured with the influence of Erederick William Bourne. 
Me w'as a minister for fifty-five years, and served the Bible 
Christians as editor, mis.sionary treasurer, book steward and 
three times president of conference. With him will alw'ays f)e 
associated the name of Billy Bray, an illiterate but inimitable 
Cornish evangelist, a memoir of whom, written by Bourne, 
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ex'erted a great influence in the religious life of the de- 
nomination. 

In dextrine Uic Bible Christians lUil not differ from the other 
MothudLsts. In constitution they differed onlv slightly. There was 
an annual conference with full legislative power, and abilitv to hold 
and dispose of property, composed of an e({iial iiuinlK*r oi lay and 
iiiiiiistenal representatives meeting together. The local churches 
were grouped into circuits govenud represeiilatu ely by a tpiurlerly 
meeting. TIu* <|uarU‘ily 01 eireuit meetings were in turn oiganizeG 
into twelve districts. ele\ eii in England .ind i>ne in (*liin.i. In lyofi 
the .statistics showed 21S nimistiTs. 32,540 niemlH'rs and f>52 chapels, 
vtth 47.30J scholars in Snridav-Vhfx->ls. These tigures include 
nearly i4tH) full and jnobationaiy nvnibers m the China mission, 
the liist-fniiis of two yi-nrs’ l.iboiir amongst the Muo tribe. In the 
various colonial Methodist iinioiis ilie Ihble Christians have con- 
triliuted a total ot 350 ininisli r.s, J4.s>25 nu inU-rs and OOo cha]>cls. 

The cotnmimily suj>t>orfeii a regular ininislry from the beginning. 
It.s metnt»C‘i*s have been keen e\ .ingeli.sts, trusting largely to “re- 
vivals “ tor their siiecess, staunch i^dicals m ^lolilies am I total 
abstainers to a in.m. Both ministers .iiul juopie enteied with 
iiiteiest and svnijjathy into the scheme lor muon between them- 
selves. tin* Ah'thtHlist Svw ('oniievion and the tbiiti'd MetluKlist 
Free Chiiivh. which was suceesslully accoiiq'lishrd in i<>o(). See 
MbTIIODlSiM. 

BIBLE SOCIETIES, assoriation.s for translating and circulating 
the Holy Scripture*?. 'I'his objtct has engaged the attention of 
the leaders of Cbristendom from early times. In an extant 
letter, dated A.n. 331, the t;!ni>eror (’onstantine reijiiested 
Eusebius, bi.shop of Caesarea, to provide him with fifty copies of 
the Old and New Testaments for use in the princi]>al churches in 
f'on.slanlinople. In 797 ('bark'magne commissioned Alenin fo 
prepare an emended text of the Vulgate ; copies of this text 
were niuJtifdied, not always accnratclv, in lh(* famous wTiling- 
.school at Tours. The first book printed in Europe was the Latin 
Bible, and ('of)inger estimates that 124 editions ol the Vulgate 
had lieen issued by tlie end of the 15111 century. T'hc Italian 
Bible w'fts printed a dozen times before a.i». 1500, and eighteen 
editions oi th(‘ German Bibk' had alroadx' bien published before 

I. uther’s version appeared. 

The Ki-fonnalion quickened men’.s interest in the Scriptures 
to an extraordinary degree, so that, notwithstanding tin* adverse 
attitude adojited by tlv* Roman Church at and after the council 
of T rent, the translation and circulation of the Bible were taken 
in hand with frcsli zeal, and ('onlinued in more sy.stemutie 
fashion. 

1 ‘hn , IIk' Krvisi'd French Geneva Bible ot 158S. w-hieh W'as is'-ned 
in folio, ijiirrlo and octavo, and becanii a* standard beais the 

following note on the verso ol the title “ Acs’ fttas da cet owiuge. 
nn/tfimi’ en trois ilnu tses foiwe'* en mesnie temj>s, f>oui la (nmniodilt 
el t tnitentement tie tnute\ s»a/rs da fteisonnc\, toil c'^ti Ubeudemet foiirnis 
par quelques gens de hirn. qitt n’ont then hr gngnrt pmtr lenr pnfhnilier, 
mats sculenient dr sririi <l hint <t d so// Egh'^r." The ( orpoi.ition 
tor the i‘iomoting and I'ropagating ol the (iospel ol (Tiir l 111 

New ICngland (lounded m 1049) hole the espciiM- ol piinling both 
the New Tcstamenl and the Thblr as a wliolo (i iimbrnlgi-. Mass., 
tOO^ IIm' eailifsl Bible pimled in .Ainenia). whn h John I’Tiot, one 
ol the Pilgrim Pathers. tr,msla.tet| into “ flu- langn.igr ol the Massa- 
chusetts Indians," wliom Ik* ev.iiig<*li/«'<l. Jn /Xrn.iuJd's Defente 
(lOOy) ol the Uimous Pori Royal version ol the New 'I i stemeiit ir. 
IT'em h (jssiied, 1OO7), hr slat< ^ that it hail hern piinb'd m many 
loriiis ,'ir| sizes, iMf liiding \rr' cheap edilMin-. trir the ])ooi, anrl 
goes on <0 fleseiibi how its t irriiiat lon was promofi'd by “ /<?v scan 
furs qite s'lntposaieid Irs fnritx srUifnnrs Jinut jniie paftmprr las plus 
indigents an him fait dc Icnr mhapusr. Ihs que Inn tradintitni fut 
pietr, its envovrirnt dr Rmn iin grand n-nnfiir di ( iifpiOintfs iharges 
de la 7 ’rndir att pin dr irrtrnl rl tnrnir, dan. mtamr^ riri nnstanres, 
i\ des priY ridtiifs ; et ils lournrrvf In drprnsr par des dons volon- 
iaires " (K. Prtavel, La. fiildc cn J-ianic, ]> 152). 

To meet till* cost ol pwlilislimg tin- I'lmi Bible in 3^85, tin* edilor, 

J. (iczeliij.s, bisho]) of Abo, obfamr/1 ail oidn troin the Suedish 
government lor the approjiriation of errfam corn tithes, still known 
as ffibel Tryth-Tunnan. When the i'mnidi Bible Society brgan 
to publish editions ol the Scnjitmes, the tsar Alexander 1 . contri- 
buted 5000 ronlilcs j loin hispiivy pin-i-, and ordeud that theseiurn 
titlu's slioiiid again f>e np[>ropriaird lo this pn/pf/'^r for five years 
from 3812. In 1701 at I'Yanklorl-on M;nn there afjpeaie/l a qimrtr) 
edition of the Jvthiopie Psalter, whose e<lilor. 11 faidolf. writes in 
his preface : “ Ottamobrem ntdium gratius ofpnuw ( hnsUanae httu 
nationi u me praestan posse, putavt, quam si Esnlbrium Aethtopirum. 
quod apiid tllos wni ahtrr quam in mendnana tnnmtsi nfdum hahaiui. 
et laro satis vendiUir. Ivpis mandari, ejusifttr plurima exemfilarta 
nomine Sodetuits huJuae tn Hnbrssinta grain disfrihui rurarrm. 

In 1719 ajrpearcd the first of nuiiK'rons editions of the French 

JB. 29 rt 
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New Testament, connected with the name of the Abb6 de Barne- 
yiUe, a priest of the Oratory at Paris. Impressed by the popular 
ignorance of the Scriptures, lie himself translated, or caused others 
to translate, the New Testament into French from the Vulgate, and 
fomed an association to distribute copies systematically at low 
prices. The prefaces to his various editions contain details as to the 
methods of this association, and repeatedly insist on the importance 
of reading the Scriptures. (On this SocUU bihlique catholique fran- 
faise see O. Doiien, Hisioire de la sociH 6 bihlique prote^tante de Paris, 
Paris, 1868, pp. 46*51.) 

(Christian missionaries to non-Christian lands have naturally 
been among the most skilful translators and the most assiduous 
distributors of the Bible. The earliest complete Arabic Bible 
was produced at Rome in 1671, by the Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide, Protestant missionary societies have engaged energetically 
in the task not only of translating, but of printing, publishing 
and distributing the Scriptures. Thus the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (founded 1698), liesides its other activities, 
has done much to cheapen and multiply copies of the Scriptures, 
not only in English and Welsh, but in many foreign languages. 
Early in the i8th century it printed edition.s in Arabic, and 
promoted the first versions of the Bible in Tamil and Telugu, 
made by the Danish Lutheran missionaries whom it then sup- 
ported in .south India. The earliest New Testament (1767) and 
Old Icstamcnt (1783-1801) in (laelic were published by the 
Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
(founded 1700). The S.P.C.K. now publishes versions of the 
Scriptures (either complete, or in part) in 38 different languages 
(without reckoning versions of the IVayer Book in 45 other 
languages); and during 1905-1906 the S.P.C.K. issued in England 
116,126 Billies and 17,783 New Testaments. 

The earliest noteworthy organization, formed for the specific 
purpose of circulating the Scriptures, was the ( anstein Bible 
Institute (Bihelansiali), founded in 1710 at Halle in Saxony, by 
Karl Hildebrand, baron von Canslein (1667 1719), who was 
as.s()ciiited with P. J. Spencr and other leaders of Pietism in 
(ierrnany. lie invented a method of printing, perhaps somewhat 
akin to stereotyping —though the details arc not clearly known, - 
whereby the Institute could produce Bibles and Testaments in 
Luther’s version at a verj' low cost, and sell them, in small size, 
at prices equivalent to lod. and 3d. per copy, respectively. In 
1722 editions of the Scriptures were also issued in Bohemian and 
Polish. At von Canstein’s death he left the Institute to the 
care of his friend August Hermann Francke, founder in 1698 of 
the famous Waisenhat*s (orphanage) at Halle, 'fhe ('anstein 
Institute has issued some 6,000,000 copies of the Scriptures. 

In England various ('hristian organizations, which arose out 
of the Evangelical movement in the i8th (cnturv, took part in 
the work. Among such may be mentioned the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge among the Poor (1750); and 
the Society for the Support and Encouragement of Sunday 
Schools (1785). An institution was founded in 1780 under the 
name of the Bible Society, but as its sphere was restricted to 
soldiers and seamen the title was afterwards changed to the 
Naval and Military Bible Society. The first ship among whose 
crew it distributed the Scriptures was the ** Royal (icorge,” 
which had 400 of this society's Bibles on Ixiard when it foundered 
at Spithead on the 29th of August 1782. The French Bible 
Society, instituted in 1792, oime to an end in 1803, owing to the 
Revolution. 

The British and Foreign Bible Soeieiy. ~~\x\ 1804 was founded 
in London the British and Foreign Bible Society, the most 
important association of its kind. It originated in a proposal 
made to the committee of the Religious Tract Society, by the 
Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala, who found that his evangelistic 
and philanthnipic labours in Wales were sorely hindered by 
the dearth of Welsh Bibles. His colleagues in the Religious 
Tract Society united with other earnest evangelical leaders to 
establish a new society, which should have for its sole object 
“ to encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures, without 
note or comment.** This simplicity of aim is combined with a 
catholicity of constitution which admits the co-operation of all 
persons interested in the society's object. The committee of 
management consists of thirty-six laymen, six of them being 


foreigners resident in or near London, while of the remaining 
thirty, half are members of the Church of England, and half 
are members of other Christian denominations. 

Supported by representative Christian leaders, such as Gran- 
ville Sharp, Zachary Macaulay, William Wilberforce, Charles 
Grant and Henry Thornton, with Lord Teignmouth, ex-govemor- 
gcneral of India, as its first president, and Dr Porteus, bishop of 
Ixmdon, as its friendly coun.sellor, the new society made rapid 
progress. It spread throughout Great Britain, mainly by mean.s 
of auxiliaries, i.e, lociil societie.s, affiliated but self-controlled, 
with subsidiary branches and associations (these last being often 
managed by women). Up to 1816-1817 the parent society 
had received from its auxiliaries altogether £420,000. This 
system continues to flourish. In 1905-1906 the society had 
about 5800 auxiliaries, branches and associations in England 
and Wales, and more than 2000 auxiliaries abroad, mainly 
in the British Colonics, many of which undertake vigorous 
local work, besides remitting contributions to London. 

Thf society advance was chequered l>y several controversies, 
(a) Its fundam('nta) law to circulate the Bible alone, without note 
or comment, was vehemently attacked by Bisho]> Marsh and other 
divines of the Chureli of Knpfland, who insisted that the Prayer 
Book oii^^ht to accompany the Bihle. {b) Another more serious 
controversy related to the circulation -chiefly through affiliated 
societies on the continent— ol Bibles containing the Deutero-canoni- 
cal books of tlie Old Testament. In 1H2O the society finally resolveil 
that its fimilamental law fully and distinctly recognized as exclud- 
ing tin* circulation “ of those Books, or parts of Books, which are 
usually teamed Apocryphal." This step, however, failed to satisfy 
most of the society’s supporters in Scotland, wdio procc‘i‘de(l to form 
lhemselvc‘s into mdepcsulent organ izaticjns, groii])e(l lor the most 
part round centres at Edinburgh and Olasgow. These were fnially 
amalgamated m i8(»j into the National Bible Society of Scotland, 
(r) A third dispute? turned ujKm the admissibility ot non*Tnnitarians 
to the privilege of co-operation, 'fhe n‘fusal of the society to alter 
its constitution so as lornially to t‘xcludc such persons led to the 
formation (1831) of the Trinitarian Bible Society, which is still in 
existence, {d) A fourth controversy arose out of the restrictive* 
renderings of the term " baptize ’’ and its cognate terms, adopted 
by William Carc*y and his colleagues in their famous “ Serampore 
Versions," towards publishing which the society had contributed 
up to 1830 nearly ;£3o,(>oo. Protests Iroin other Indian missionaries 
le<l fhe socK'ty to detenu in<* that it could circulate only such versions 
as gave neutral renderings for the terms m (luestion. As a sequel, the 
Bible Translation Socictv was ioiindi'd in 1830 to issue versions 
embcHlyjng distinctively Baptist renderings. 

By one of its original laMs the British and I'oreign Bible Society 
couki circulate no co]hes of the Scriptures iii English other than 
King James’s Version of 1611. In mor this law was widened to 
include the Revised English Version of 1881-1885. 

From its foundation the society has successfully laiioiired to pro- 
mote new and improved versions of the Scriptures. In 1804 the 
Bible, or some part of it, had lieen printetl in about fifty-five different 
tongues. By the year iuo6 versions, more or less complete, had 
been published m more than 530 distinct languages and dialects, 
and in 400 of these the work of translation, ]>rinting or distribution 
had lH*eii jiroinoted by the society. Tran.slations or revisions m 
.scores of languages are still lK*ing carried on by companies of .scholars 
and representative* missionaries in different jmrts of the world, 
organized under the society’s auspices and largely at its cxp(*nse. 
Nt*w versions are made, wherever practicable, from the original 
Hebrew or Gree'k lexl, and the results thus obtaini'd have a high 
philological value and interest. The .society’s interdenominational 
chariicter has commonly secured — what could hardly othi’rwisc 
have bc'cn attained the acceptance of the same version by missions 
of different churches working side by side. 'Phe society siqiplies 
the Scriptures to missions n! every Reformed Communion on such 
terms that, as a rule, the liooks di.stribnted by the inis.sions involve 
no charge on their funds. Except under special circumstances, the 
society does not encourage wholesale free distribution, but provides 
cheap editions at prices which the poorest can pay. On the whole 
it ri*ceives from sales about 40 % ol what it expends in preparing, 
printing and circulating the books. 

During the year i(io5-i9of> the stKiety’s circulation reached the 
unprecedented total of 5 . 97 ' 7.453 copies, including 968,683 Bibles 
and 1,326.475 Tesfciments. Of the whole r. <>21.000 volumes were 
issued from the Bible House. I^ndon, and 1,331,000 were in English 
or Welsh, circulating chiefly in England and the British colonic.s. 
The other main fields of distribution were as follows —France# 
203.000 copies ; Central Europe. 679.000; Italy, 117,000; Spahi 
and Portugal, 120,000 ; the Russian empire, 5 o5.<kx) ; India, 
Burma and Ct'ylon. 768,000 ; Japan, 286 ,ck>o ; and China, 1,075.000 
(most of these last lieing separate gospels). 

The society spends 0,000 a year in grants to religious and 
philanthropic agencies at home. Outside the United Kingdom 
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xt has its own a/rcncics or secretaries in twenty-seven of the chief 
cities of the world, and maintains depots in 200 other centres. It 
t'mploys 030 Christian colnorteurs abroad, who sold in 1905 it>o6 
over 2,250,000 volumes. Jt supports O70 native Christian Bible- 
womcn in the Hast, in connexion with forty different missionary 
organizations. Tin* centenary festival in 1004 was celi*brated with 
enthusiasm by the Reformed Churches and their foreign missions 
throughout the world. Messages of congratulation came from the 
ruliTs of every Prote.staiil nation in Christendom, and a centenary 
thanksgiving fund of 25o,o<x> guineas w’as raised for extending the 
society’s work. During the year 1905-1906 the .society expended 
238,632, while its income was'/,23 1,964 (of w'hich £9^1.204 represented 
receipts from sales). Up to tlie 31st of March ic)o6 tlie society had 
expended altogether £14,686.072, and had issued 198,515,199 copies 
of the Scriptures — of which more than 78.00(1,000 were in English. 

In Scotland the Edinburgh Bible Society (1809), the Gla.sgow 
Bible Society (1812), and other Scotti.sh auxiliaries, many 
of which had dissociated themselves from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society after 1826, were finally incorporated (1861) 
with the National Bible Society of Scotland, which has carried 
on vigorous work all over the world, especially in China. During 
1905, with an income of £27,108, it issued 1,5(90,881 copies, 

907.000 of which were circulated in China. Us total issues from 
1861 to 1906 were 26,106,265 volumc.s. 

In Ireland the Hibernian liiblc Society (originally known as 
the Dublin Bible Society) w'as fouiKlcd in 1806, and with it were 
federated kindred Irish associations formed at ('ork, Belfast, 
Derry, ^c. The Hibernian Bible Society, whose centenary was 
celebrated in i()o6, had then issued a total of 5,7 1 3, copi(‘s. 
It sends an annual subsidy to aid the foreign work oi the British 
and Foreign Bible .Society. 

Other European Societies. — 'J'he impulse wliich founded the 
Briti.sh and Foreign Bible SoeitTv in 1804 .soon spread o\er 
Europe, and, notwithstanding the turmoils of the Napoleonic 
wars, kindred organizations on similar lines tpiickly sprang up, 
promoted and subsidized by the British and ]u)rcign Bible 
Society. Many of these secured royal and aristocratic patronage 
and encouragement - the Isar of Ru.ssia, the kings (»f Pru.ssia, 
Bavaria, Svveden, Denmark and Wiirttembcrg all lending their 
influence to the enterprise. 

Within fourteen years the following Bible societies were in 
active operation : the Basel Iliblc Society (founded at Nuremberg, 
1804), the Prussian Bible Society (founded as the Berlin Bible 
Society, 1805), the Revel Bible .Society (1807), the Swedi.sh 
Evangelical Society (1808), the Dorpat Bible Society (1811), 
the Riga Bible Society (1812), the Finnish Bible Society (1812), 
the Hungarian Bible In.stitution (Pressl)urg, 1812), the Wiirt- 
temberg Bible Society (Stuttgart, 1812), the Swedi.sh Bible 
Society (1814), the Danish Bible Society (1814), the Saxon Bible 
.Society (Dresden, 1814), the Thuringian Bible Society (Erfurt, 
1814), the Berg Bible Society (Eberfeld, 1814), the llanovcr 
Bible Society (1814), the Hamburg -Alt ona Bible Society (1814), 
the Liibeck Bible Society (1814), the Netherlands Bible S(jciety 
(Am.stcrdam, 1814). These were increased in 1815 by the 
Brunswick, Bremen, Schleswig-Holstein, Strassburg and Eichs- 
feld (Saxony) Bible Societies, and the Icelandic Bible .Society. 
In i8j6 1817 came the Norwegian Bilile Society, the Polish 
BiWe Society and ten minor German Bible Societies. Twelve 
cantonal societies had also been formed in Switzerland. 

Up to 1816-1817 these societies had printed altogether 

436.000 copies of the Scriptures, and had received from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society gifts amounting to over 
£62,000. The decision of the Briti.sh and Foreign Bible .Society 
in 1826 with regard to circulating the Apocrypha (.see above) 
modified its relations with the most influential of these continental 
.societies. .Some of them w^cre ultimately di.ssolved or suppressed 
through political or ecclesiastical opposition, the Roman Church 
proving especially hostile. But many of them still flourish, 
and are actively engaged in their original task. 

The circulation of the Scriptures by German Bible Societies 
(luring 19*^5 was estimated as follow.s : -The Brus.sian Bible Sociely 
(Berlin), i82,(>cx> copies ; the Wurttemberg Bible InstiUite- (Stutt- 
gart). 247.000 ; the Berg Bible Society (Eberfeld). 142.000 ; the 
Saxon Bible Sexiety (Dresden), 44,000 ; the Central Bible Associa- 
tion (Nuremberg), 14,000; the Canstein Bible ln.stitiite (Halle), the 
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Schleswig-Holstein Bible Society, the Hamburg-Ahoiia Bible Society 
and others, together 56,000. 

During J905, nine cantonal Bible societies in Switzerland circu- 
lated altogether yi.ocx^ cojiies ; tlu- Netherlands Bible Sociely 
reported a circulation oi 54,544 volumes, 48.137 of wliich wire in 
Dutch; the Danish Bible Society circulated 45,289 copies; the 
Norwegian Bible Society circulated (>7,058 copies ; and in Sweden 
the Evangelical National Society distributed about iiu.ooo copies. 

In Itcily, by a departure Iroin the traditional policy of the Roman 
Church, the newly formed “ Pious Society of St Jerome for the 
Dis.scmination of the Holy (iospi ls ” issued in i»joi from the Vatican 
press a new Italian version ol the Four C.osjiels and Ath. By the 
(Mul of 1905 the sociely announced that over 4oo,cx>o copies ol this 
xoliime had lieoii sold at 2(1. a copy. 

In France. th(‘ Soiitti hihlique' f^iottsUiutc de Pans, lounded in 
i8i8, with generous aid from tlie Brilidi and h'oreign Bible Society, 
had a somewh.'it restricted basis and .scoj>e. In 1833 the No* 1 ('■/(■ 
Inblique fnnuaise ct ttKinfn'ic was lorincd on wuUr line!.; alter its 
dissolution in 18(13. many of its sii]>i)orters joim d lh«* hihliqur 

dr France, which dates Iroiu iS(),t. and re]>reseuls vhi«'l 1 y lueiubers 
of the £.glise lihrc, and kindred b'lencli Evang< heals. 1 luring i<)05 
Us is.sn(‘s weie 34.475 copies, while the SocU'ic biblujue pralestante de 
twin's issued St>()i co])ies. 

Ol these iion-British sfudetiee. the most noteworthy ''as established 
in Ru.ssia. In Ihrember 1812, \\hile “ tin* last shattered rcMunanls 
of Napoleon’s Grand Army struggled a(.ro.ss tlie ice of I lie Niemen,' 
the Lsar Alexander 1 . sanctioned jilans for a Bible society, which 
was proiuplly inaugurated at St Petersburg iindei the presul(*iK.y 
of Pniue (iahtzm. Through the )>< rsonal lavour ol the tsar, it made 
rapid and remarkable j>iogress. \o]>les and ministers ot state, with 
the chi(*1 ecclesiastics not only oi tin* Rus'oian C'huich but of the 
Uoiuau, the linial, the Aiineuian. the (’.reek, tin* (Jeoigian and the 
Lutli(‘ran Churches, louiul themselves constnnued to serve 011 its 
eommiltees. B^ the i lose ol 1S23 tin* Russian Bible Society had 
formed '28() auxiliaries, extending eastw.iids to Yakutsk and 
Okhotsk: and had n‘eeiv(*d aUoge(hc*r£i.|5.r>4(>. In 1S24, however. 
J*nnce Grabtzin ee.isc'd to lx* ]>r()curator ol the Holy Synod, ami 
Seraphim, iiielrojiolitan ol SI J’etersbuig, became pie.sideiit ol the 
Ku.ssian Bible Society. And in i82(). soon alter his aciession, llie 
Lsar Nicholas 1 . issirnT a n/iase Riis]>onding the society'.^ o]>crations 
alter it had print(*d t he Scriptures in thirty di I h?reiil languages, seviu- 
te(*n ot which were new tongues, and had circulated (hk>,(kx> volumes 
from the CUiucasus to Kamchatka. In 1828 Nichola*. I. .siuiclioned 
the establishment of a l^rotestant Bible Sociely, which still (*xisls, 
to supply the Scriptures only to l^ilestiint sub|ects of the twu (cf. 
Th. Schiemann, Geschiohtr liusslawts iirUer Ni/iotaics J., vol. 1. chafi. 
ix ). Ill 1839 St l-’eteraburg lK*camt! the head()uartersuf an agency ot 
the British and hbreign Bibh* Society, wixich enjoys sjiccial lacilitxos 
in Russia, and now annually circulat(‘s alxiut (xx>,ikk> copies of the 
Scriptures, in liily diticrent languages, within the Ku.ssian empire 

Jn America the earliest Bible society was founded at Pliiladel- 
phia in 1808. Six more societi(;.s -including thojicof New York 
and of Mas.sachus ‘Its were formed during iScxj, and other 
societies, auxiliaries and a.s.sociations quickly followed. In 1816 a 
('onvention of delegates repn^senting 31 of these institutions met 
at New York and ostalxlished the American Bible Society, witli 
Elicis Boudinot as j>resident. Ail kindred organizations in the 
stiles gradually b^me amalgamated with this national hcxly, 
and the federation was comjxleted in 1839 by the adhesion of the 
Philadelphia S(K;iety (which now changed its name to the Pennsyl- 
vania Bible Society). Not a ft^w noteworthy versions of the Bible, 
such as those in Arabic, 15 dialects of Chine.se, Armenian ami 
Zulu, and many American Indian, I*!ulii>pine and Afrit an laii- 
guajjes, have a]>[Kiared under the auspices of the American Bible 
Soc^ty. I'urkish, classical CTiinese, and Korean versions have 
lieen made by the American and British societies jointly. The 
society’s foreign agencies extend to (^ina, Japan, Korea, the 
Turkish empire, Bulgaria, Egypt, Micronesia, Siam, Mexi('o, 
Central America, the South American republics, Cuba and the 
Philippines. In th(! year ending Marcli 31st, h/xq, the ini onie of 
the American Bible Society was $502,345, and it issued 2,153,028 
copies of the Scriptures, nearly half of which went Ui readers oiit- 
skP' the United Stales. The total distribution effected 1 )> tlie 
American Bible Sociely ami its federated scx.:ieti s bad in Kjex^ex 
cecded S4, 000, 000 vulumcs, in over a hundred different laiigua"(*s 

AoTHOKiTir*;. IlcMdi'S flu; jniblislicd njxirts ol fln‘ socirtw.s in 
question, the following works may tx* mentioned * b Owen, History 
of the First 1 m Years of the liritish and Foreipi Udde S>h irlv (London, 
i8i6-i82(j) ; ti. Browne, History of the liihle S<n trtv (f.ondon, i85<)) ; 
Bertram Gcsihtchte der Canstein m hen Hihtlnnstfdl (Halle. T8(»d ; 
K. Paavcl. La Hihlc en France (IViris. 1864) ; O. Doiien. Histnire 
dc la snuHf: bibliqm prolesianie de Paris (Pan-, ; G. Borrow. 

Ihe Bible tn Spain (London, 1849) ; W. ( anton, Ifu History of iho 
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British and Foreign Bible Society (London, 1904 foil. ); J. Ballinger, 
The Bible in Wales (London, 1906) ; T. H. Darlow and H. F. Moule, 
Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture (London, 
vol. i. 190J, vol. ii. 1908). (T. H. D.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOLOGY. The word fti^kioypaipia 
wfis used in pcjst-classical Greek for the writing of hooks, and as 
late as 1761, in Fenning’s English Dictionary, a bibliographer 
is defined as “ one who writes or copies books.” Tlie transition 
from the meaning “ a writing of books ” to that of “ a writing 
about books,” was accomplished in France in the 18th century 
— witness the publication in 1 763 of the Bibliographie instructive 
of de Bure. In England the new meaning seems to have l)ecn 
popularized by the Rev. Thomas Frognali iJibdin early in the 
ic)th century, while Southey preferred the rival form bibliology, 
which is now hardly used. Present custom inclines to restrict 
the province of bibliography to printed books as opposed to 
manuscripts, and on the other hanrl recognizes as coming within 
its scope almost everything in which a book-loving antiquary 
can he inUjresled, including the history of printing (see 
Typography), book-binding (</.?'.), book-illustration (see Illus- 
tration) and book-collecting {q.v.), 'J’he present article is only 
concerned with bibliography as the art of the examination, 
collation arul description of books, their enunuTation and 
arrangement in lists for purposes of information, and further 
with the literature of this subject, i.(\ with the biidiography 
of bibliography. 

Examination and Collation. — Hooks are submitted to examina- 
tion in order to discover their origin, or to test statements <*011 
cerning it which there is reason to doubt, or to ascertain if they 
are perfect, and if perfect whether they are in their original 
condition or have been ** made np ” from other copies. The 
discovery of where, when and by wliom a book, or tragnient 
of a book, was printed, is the most difiicult of these tasks, though 
ais regards hooks printed in the 15th century it has been much 
facilitated by the numerous facsimiles enumerated under 
Ijmcunauula {(/. V .). In the article Book (</.?;,) a sketch is given 
of the chief external characteristies of books in each centuiy 
since the invention of printing. Familiarity with books of 
different ages and countries soon creates a series of general 
ideas as to the dates and places with which any comhination of 
these characteristics ma>’ be ( onncc ted, and an experienc ed 
bibliographer, more especially if he knows something ot the 
history of paper, will <jui('kl)' narrow down the field of inquiry 
sullicieutly to make special search possible. 

As regards the eorrection of mis-statements in early books 
as to their place and origin, glaring piracies sm h as the Lyonne>.e 
counterfeits of the octavo editions of the <’lassics printe<l by 
Aldus at \\‘nice, and the numerous unauthorized editions of 
wi)rks by Luther, j)rofessing to be printed at Wittenberg, have 
long ago I>een expos'd. difTerent variety of the sjirne kind 
of puzzle arises from the existence of num<Tous original 
editions uith fictitious impriiiLs. As early as 1499 a Bre.scia 
primer, ii\ order to evade the privilege granted to Aldus, gave 
to an edition ol Polilian the spurious imprint “ Florentiae,” 
and in llie rfith century many controversial books printed in 
F.ngland purported to luivo been issued in (lennan towns, or 
with pleasant humour, “ at Rome before the castle of S. Angel 
at the sign of S. Peter.'’ Only a knowledge of the general 
chanu'teristics which a hook printed at such a place and such 
a time should possess will secure avoidam e of tljcse traps, hut 
when suspieion has been aroused the whole story will often Ix' 
found in such hooks as \\’eller\s Die maskirte Litcratur der dlteren 
und ncueren Sprat hen (1856 1867), and Die falsehen und fingir- 
ten Druckdrte (1S64), Brunet's Imprimeurs imagtnairej et libraires 
stipposh (i8f)6), de, Brouillant’s 7. a Ijherte de la Presseen France ; 
Histoire de Pierre du Marteau, imprimeur d Cologne, 6*r. (i888) ; 
in the various bibliographies of Erotica and in Brunet's Manuel 
de T Amateur and other luindbooks for the use of collectors. 
A special case of this problem of piracies and spurious imprints 
IS tliat of the modern photographic or type-facsimile forgery 
of small books possessing u high commercial value, such as the 
early editions of the letter of Columbus announcing his discovery 


of the New World. Bad forgeries of this kind can be detected 
by the tendency of all photographic processes of reproduction 
to thicken letters and exaggerate every kind of defect, but the 
best of these imitations when printed on old paper require 
a specific knowledge of the originals and often cause ^reat 
trouble. The type-facsimile forgeries are mostly of short pieces 
by Tennyson, George Eliot and A. C. Swinburne, printed (or 
supposed to have been printed — for it is doubtful if some of 
these ” forgeries ” ever had any originals) for circulation among 
friends. These trifles should never be purchased without a 
WTitien guarantee. 

When the edition to which a book belongs is known, further 
examination is needed to ascertain if it is perfect and in its 
original state. Where no standard collation is available, this 
can onl)' be ascertained by a detailed examination of the quires 
or gatherings of which it is made up (see below). In the earliest 
books these are often very irregular. A large book was usually 
printed simultaneou.sIy in four or six sections on as many different 
presses, and the several compositors, if unable to end their 
sei'tions at the end of a complete quire, would insert a single 
leaf to gi\'e more space, or sometimes leave a blank page, or 
ludf page, for lack of matter, occasionally adding the note /lie 
indlns est dejeritisy A careful examination of the text, a task 
from which bibliographers often shrink, and a comparison with 
other editions, are the only remedies in these cases. 

It a cop\' (‘ontains the right number of leaves, the further 
question arises as to wlulher any of tlu'se have been supplied 
from other copies, or are in facsimile. Few collectors even now 
are educated enough to prefer co])it‘s in the condition in wlui'h 
the ravages of time huAc* left them to tliose whicli have been 
“ completed ” b\' dealers ; hence man}* old books have been 
” maile uj) " with leaves from other copies, or not infrequently 
from other editions. These meddlings often defy detection, 
hut proof of them may be found in differences in the hi'ight and 
colour of tht‘ paper, in the two corresponding leaves at either 
end 0/ a folio <juirc l>oth possessing a watermark, or in their 
wirernarks not ('orresponding, or (in very early books) by the 
ornamtMilalion added by liaml being in a different style. 

When it has been ascertained that a copy contains the right 
numl)cr of leaves and that all tlusc leavtis are original, the last 
point to be settled is as to whether it differs in any respect from 
the standanl collation. Owing to the extreme slowness of the 
pressw’ork for the fir.st two centuries after the invention of 
printing, there were more opportunities for making small correc- 
tions whil(‘ an old book was j)assing through the press tlian 
there are in the case of modern ones, and on the (Hber hand the 
halls used fur inking the t\q)e sometimes caught up W'ords or 
individual letters and these were replaced by the compositors 
as best they could. The small Aariations in the text noticed 
in different copies of the First Folio edition of Shakespeare, and 
again of Milton’s Paradise T.ost, are probably to be explained 
by u mixture of these two causes. \\’here a serious error was 
discovered after a sheet had been printed off, the leaf on which 
it occurred was sometimes cut out and a new' leaf (called a 
” cancel ”) printed to replace it and pasted on to the rest of 
the sheet. Variations betw een different copies of the first edition 
of Herrick's Hesperides which have puzzled all his editors arc 
due to the presenc'c of se\eral of such cancels. Lastly, a printer 
w’hen he had printed part of a hook might wish to increase the 
size of the edition, ancl the leaves already printed off would have 
to he reprinted, thus causing a combination of identical and 
different leaves in different copies. The famous 42-line Bible 
of c, 1455, variously attributed to Gutenberg and to Fust and 
Schoeffer, and the Valerius Maximus printed by Schoeffer in 
1471, arc instances of editions being thus enlarged while passing 
through the press. As each book was set up simultaneous!}^ on 
several different presses, the reprinted leaves occur at the 
beginning of each of the sections. 

It should be mentioned that there arc books of which it is 
difficult to find two copies in exact agreement. Either to 
quicken presswork or to comply with trade-regulations made 
in the interest of compositors, in some books of which large 
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numbers were required, e,g, the Paraphrases of Erasmus, the 
First Prayer-book of Edward VI,, and the ** Songs and Sonnets ” 
known as TottelVs Miscellany, each forme was set up two or 
more different times. The formes were then used at haphazard 
for printing, and both at this stage and when the printed siieets 
came to be stitched almost any number of different combinations 
might be made. The books named were all printed in the 
middle of the i6th century, but probably later instances could 
be produced. 

Description, — The ideal towards which all bibliographical 
work should be directed is the provision in an accessible form of 
a standard description of a perfect copy of every book of literary, 
historical or typ<Jgraphical interest as it first issued from the 
press, and of all the variant issues and eilitions of it. When such 
standard descriptions shall have been made, adequately checked 
and printed, it will be possible to describe every individual C(»py 
by a simple reference to them, with a statement of its differences, 
if any, and an insistence on the points bearing on the special 
object with which it is being re-described. Only in a few cases 
has any approach been made to a collection of such standard 
descriptions. One instance which may be cited is tliat of the 
entries of the i5th-centur\’ books in the Eeperiorium Eihlio- 
graphiium of Ludwig Main (i«S26-i83S), which the addition of 
an asterisk marks as having been examined by Hain hirnself in 
the copies in the Royal library at Munich, 'the high standard 
of aiTuracy of these asterisked entries (save for the omission to 
note blank leaves at the beginning or end) has been so well 
established, and the Reperiorium is so widely known, that in 
many cabdogues of incunabula the short title of tlie book 
together with the number of Hain's entry has been usefully 
substitiiti'd f<»r a long description. Jkuiks print(‘d at Oxford up 
to 1640 ('an be c(]ually well described by their short titles and a 
reference to Mr Falconer Madan's Early Oxford Press publislu'd 
in 1805. present the number of works which can tlms be 
taken as a standard is only small, owing partly to the greater 
and more accurate detail now’ (lenianded, partly to the al)scnce 
of any system of eo-operation among libraries, eiu h of which is 
only willing to pay for catalogues relating exclusively to its own 
collections. It may be hoped that througli the foundation of 
bibliographical institutes inon; work of this kind may Ixj done. 

A standard description of any book must, ns a rule, con.sist ot 
the following sections, though in the ('ase of works w’hich have no 
typographical interest, some of the details may be advantage* 
ously omitted ‘.--(a) A literal transcript of the title-page, also of 
the colophon, if any, and of any headings or other jiortions of the 
book .serving to distinguish it from other issiK'-s ; (b) Statements 
as to the size or form of tla^ book, the gatherings or fjuires of 
w'hich it is made np, with the total number of leaves, the measure- 
ment of an uncut copy or of the type-page, a note of the types in 
wrhich different parts of the book are printed, and a refcrcnc'e 
to any trustworthy information already in print ; (c) A state- 
ment of the literary contents of the book and of the points al 
W'hich they respectively begin ; (d) A* note giN'ing any additional 
information which may be needed. 

(rt) Tn transcribing tlic title-page and olluT jjarts of tJif Ixjok 
it is .desinible not to omit intermediate words ; if an omission is 
made it slionid bo indicatetl bv threi; dots jdacfcl t U>-;e together. 
The end of a line slioukl be indicated by an ii]>right stroke.* It is 
a considiTable gain to indicate to the eye jii wliat types Die woids 
transcribed are jirmted, t.c. wheDier m roman, gothic letter, or 
ilalir, and in eacli case w'hether in niapiscnles or niiniiscnh's (" npp<*r 
or lower case ’■). 'lo do this, liowevi r, adds eieatly not only to the 
cost of printing, but also to the liability oJ eiror. If roni.iii iiiiniis- 
ciiks are iis<*d tliroughout. or roman lor Die t<*xl and italic for Die 
imjuint of colophon, the method ot lransIitc*ration w’hich Die jirinter 
himself would have used should be adopted. Many ol the best 
modern catalogues and bibhograpliies are (lisligun d bv the <x:ciir- 
rence in them of such forms as “ (|vinq ve.” *' tjvcs'n,'' “ Kvropc,” 
<1 ik; to an unintellig(‘nt transliteration ol the forms Q\TN<^J\'K, 
QVKEN, EVUOPF., as thev occur on title-page^ at a date when 

V ” was the majuscule form of ]>oth “ v ” and “ u.” If it is de- 

’ Some bibliographers prefer to use douliJt.* strokes to avoid con- 
fusion with the old -fashioned long commas. Others use a single 
stroke to indicate the S]>ace betwer-n two lines and increase the 
number of strokes where the space left is wider than this. 


sired to retain the V forms the words should be printed in majus- 
cules. If minuscules are used, the w'ords should I'h* transliterated 
as ciuiiiLpic, fpieen, Europe, according to the practice of the old 
printers themselves. 

A troublesome question often arises as to w’hat notice should be 
taken in reproducing the misprints which ticipientlv occur m the 
original titles. Bibliographers who have satisiietl themselves (and 
their readers) of their ow'u accuracy m»iy reproduce th<*iu in silence, 
though it will need constant walchlulhcss to pn vent the jirintcr 
from “ s<‘tting them right.*' Transcrilx'rs of onlv average accuracy 
will consult their hapjnness bv indicating tlic‘ luispnnt in some way, 
and tlu* frequent use of (5i>), more espocially when pnnt<‘d in italics, 
or of the German (!), being ugly, jirobablv thi' sinqilest plan is to add 
a note at the end slating that the inispnnt'. in »]uestiou occur m the 
original. 

(b) Tin* “ size ” ol a Uxik is a ttvlmical i xpiessiou lor the n lation 
of the iiidivirlual leaves to tlu' sheet ol paptT ol winch thev knni a 
jhirt. A iKHik in-foho uumiis one in whie.h Die ])ap(T has been lokled 
once, so that each sheet has made two leaves. In a book in-tinailo, 
each sheet has Ihhmi lokh tl twici» so as to niaki* lour le.ixes. Jn an 
octavo another told has juiMinced eight lea\ es. .md .so on lor books in 
Kuno. 321110 and 041110. For Uioks in twebes, tueutv umis. Ac., thr 
paper h.is at some stage to 1 h* loldeil 111 three instead ol in two, an<I 
there will lie .stiiiu* dilference in form according to the wav m which 
lliis is (lone, 'the size ol a book pnntt'd on handmade papei “ is vi'rv’ 
simply recognized by hnklnig up a ]>.ige to the light. Cortani whil«* 
hues, tailed wire hne.s, will be notued, (Xtiirriug as a rule about an 
uieh aparl, .iiid iiininng at right angles to Du* fine luu’s. 'llie.se 
wire-lines ,*ire ])erpen(licular m a folio, octavo, 321110, and hori/onta! 
in a quarto and Kuiio. In a 121110, as tlie name implies. Die sheet is 
lokled in twudve ; and in the earliei part at least ol the ji.tli cmitnry 
this was done in such a way that tin* win* lines are peijiendicnlar. 
the lieight ol tlu“ sheet forming two ]>agi‘s, as is the casr in an (.cl.ivo. 
W’lnle tile width is divided into six instead ol into loin .is in ati 
octavo. 'riu‘ ltd er habit has bt*en to lokl the sheet ditti'irntlv. the 
lu'ighl of the shel l forming the width ol tour p;iges and the width 
ol the sheet the lieie.lil ol llne(‘ ]»ages, consenneiitly Die wire lines 
.lie horizontal " (Jl. CI. Ihdl, Juiilv JUu)k\, pji. '2oO 2071. 

I li(‘ recognition ol what is iiusint by Die size ol a book h.e luen 
obscured by Die t t ioiii‘Ous iik'a that tin* quires or gallieiings ol winch 
books are made up nec'cssanh consist ol single sheels.- It this were 
‘o .ill tohos would be in g.itherings ol two leaves each ; all cpiartos 
111 gallieiings ol lour leaves; all cH'lavos in gatherings ol eights. 
Jn the rase ol books jinnted on handmade pajier, Dm is geiieralb 
true ot CKrttivos. but to reduce the amount ot sewniif; the earliest 
tohos were usually arranged in tens, t.t, m gathernus ot live shisds 
or tt'ii kaves, while in Shakespeaie’s time Ivnghsli lohos we re mo.stlv 
in .si.\e.s. In the same w'ay quartos are olleii touml made up m 
eights, ami on Du* other li.nul the use ol a liall-sh* el ]nodiices a 
gatln*nng of only tw'O kavi'S. 

When a manuscript or etuiv printed liook was being ]ire]>aied foi 
binding, it was usual tor Dk‘ order lu winch the qnnes or gatherings 
W'eie to be arranged to be indicated by signing them with the letters 
ot the alphaoei 111 their order, the’ alpIiaUd gener.dly used lieiiig 
the l...'itin, in whieli 1 stands lor both 1 and j ; \' for both V and V. 
and there is no W. Jl more than twenty three lelli'is were needl'd 
the contracliims foi ct, not, ruin and (less olleii) th.il tor uv, wt*re 
used as additional signs, and loi large books nniiiiscuk s w(‘U' used 
as w('ll as iiiiqiiscules, and Die letti'is w<*re doubled. In 1472 jirnited 
sjgnatiiies t.aiiie into u.s('. If thi- quires or gallieiings m Die book 
to Ik* desciibed arc signed in ])nnt, the sigii.il ures used slinnld !/<' 
(piotcd w'ithcjnt brackets. 11 they are not signed. lln' onler ol the 
g.itheriiigs should be noted by Du* lelteiN ol the .ii])h.il>«-t m s(]uare 
brackets. In each case the number ol leaves 111 each gallieting 
should be shown bv inde-\-figures, 'rinr., six g.'iDienngs ot eight 
k‘av('S followed by one ot lour should be rejm'sented by Du* s\ mbols 
A-E^ IP, riie “ make-up " ol an old book in original binding is 
usually sulliciently .shown by the slniigs in Du- iniddJe ot each quire. 
In books which h.ive bfcn rebound Ik Ij* may soiiiefiiiM’s !«• olilamed 
from tlu' fact that bct\ve(‘n (roughlv) i7')0 ami i8s,o. a ])eno<l during 
which there w.is miich irbinding of eailv bo(As Die fsithirnigs 
belon* being ])ut into thr'ir new ipiins w<‘re iiiostlv .separately 
pressed, with the re-.ull that the oiitei p.ages ol each gatlienng are 
nnu h siiiool lu r Ih.in Die resi . But tin* onlv sak guide to the niake-iqt 
of an old l>ook without printed sign.atures is a collation by menus 
of the vvateiTii.irks, i,c. the devK rs with which the papi rnia) er as 
a rule marked each stieet (s»‘e In a folio bcKik one oJ eva iy 

]>.iii ol Iraves should liave a wateim.iik 111 tin* tniddk' ol Du paper. 
In a (juarto .soim paiis oJ leaves will liave no water mark , in others 
it will l>f found divided by the told of the jiapei. \s tlu- gual 
niaioritv ot lionKs without jinnted sign;itun-s ar** in quarto. 

It may be, noted that some (.onlusion is cau.s»*d in desiiiptioiiK 
of iKKiks by the word “sheet." which should In H.stJict<-d to Die 
original she('t of paper which by folding fiecoiuci (pun lo, A( ., 
Ix'ing ajipluHl also to Die douiile- leaf of four jiages. A word sju-i iallv 
appropriated to this is greatly nec'iied, and as gatherings of two. 
three, lour, »Vc., of such double-leaves are known t<H.iiiiically as 
dueriiioiis. t< riiions, (piatcrnions, Ac., the double k-.il itself might 
well be called a “ unit." 
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the sequence of watermarked and un*watermarked leaves, if care* 
fully worked out, will mostly reveal the “ make-up ** of the successive 
gatherings. 

After the size and sequence of the gatherings has been stated, the 
total number of leaves should be noted, with a mention of any 
numeration of them given in the book. Any discrepancy between 
the total of the leaves assigned to the successive gatherings and the 
total as separately counted of course points to an error, and the 
reckonings must be repeated till they tally. Errors in the printed 
enumeration of the leaves of old liooks arc common, and it is seldom 
necessary to point them out in detail. When reference has to lie 
made to a particular page of an old book, the printed signatures 
offer the readiest means, an index number placed below the letter 
ludicaling the number of the leaf in the gathering and the addition 
of “ recto ” or " verso ” marking the upper or under page of the 
leaf. Thus ** X4 recto ” (some bibliographers prefer the rather 
clumsier form “ X 4 recto ") .stands for the first page of the fourth 
leaf of the gathering signed X. Where there arc no printed signa- 
tures the leaf-number may be given, the letters “ a " and “ b ” 
above the numeral taking the place of recto ’* and verso 
(leaf Where some leaves of a book are numbered and others 

not, if the reference is to the printed numeration this should be stated, 
l^rinted leaf numeration is found as early as 1470, and became 
common about t(‘n years later. Printeil pagination did not lH*comc 
common till nearly the middle of the ibth century. 

The foregoing fletails are all directed to showing which leaves of 
a book would be printed by I he same pull of th<5 press, how it was 
made up for biiuling, and how imperfections in any copy mav be 
detect'd. Tliey give little or no indication of the fliiiiensions ot the 
book. In the case of modern c*ditions this may be done by adding 
one of the trade epithets, j>ott, foolscap, crown, Ax., to the name of 
the size, which wlien thus (piahhed denotes paiier of a particular 
measiiremenl (see Pai'Kr). As, how’ever, the.se measurements are 
not easily remembered, it is better to give the actual measurements 
in inches or millimetres of a page of an uncut copy. In old books 
uncut copies are not easily found, and it is iisetiil instead of this to 
give lh<* measurement m millimetres ol the jirinted portion ol the 
jiage (lechmcally calk'd the “ tyju'-page "). although this is subject 
to a variation of about } in dilferent copies, according to the 
degree to which they were damped lor T>rintmg. 'JVi this is added 
a Ktatenu’iit of the number ol lm<*s in the page measuretl. The 
cliaiacler of the lyp<* (roman, gothic or italic) is next mentioned, 
and in the case of I 5th-cenlury Ixioks, its number m the sequence 
of founts u.sed bv the* printer (see Inconaium.a). Einally a reference 
to any authoritative description already printed com])letes this 
portion ol the entry. Thus the description of the collation of the 
lirst-dated book printetl at Augsburg, the Meditati*mes ol S. Bona- 
veiilura, printed by (liinther Zainer in 1468, should read : Folio 
(a“\ b-d'’, e-g“’, h'^) 72 leaves. Type-page (*) 202 x 120 mm. ; -^5 lines. 
Type T (gothic letter). Ham 3'>')7. 

(0 Willie many books, ami tins is espi'cially true ol eaily ones, 
contain little or nothing beyond the bare text of a well-known work, 
others are well jimvKleil. not onlv with commentaries which are 
almost sure to be mentioneil on the title page, or in the colophon 
(which the editor himseli often wrote), but also with dedicatory 
k'Hers. prelaces, complimentary verses, indi’xes and ot her accessories, 
the piesence ol which it is ilesirable to indicate. In these cases it is 
often convenient to show the entire contents ol the book in the onh'r 
in winch Ihev occur, noting the* leaves or pages on whii h each begins, 
riius in the tirst edition (1500) ol the lirsl three Ixinks ol S])en.ser’s 
I 'aerie Queenc, the hterarv contents, then order, and the space 
they occuiJV can be concisely iioli'd by taking the succe.ssive gather- 
ings accoiiiing to their .signatures and showing what comes on each 
page, 'riuis : A^, lecto, title; verso, dedication. “To the Most 
Mighth* iind Mugniticent Enipies.se Elizabeth “ ; A..-Oo„, text of 

books i.-iii. ; Fp,, letter dated the z.pd of January 158(1 I1500] to 
Sir Waller Kaleigh expounding the inlenlum of the work ; f’jv \erso. 
comnieiulatorv verst's signed W. K[al<'ighJ. Mobynoll (Gabriel 
Harvi'v). K.S., H.H., W.L. and Igiioto ; iV.n -H' complimentary'’ 
sonnets severally inscribed to Sir G. Hatton, the earls of Essex, 
(Kfonl. NorthmnbiTlaiid and Ormond, I.ord Ch, How'ard, Lord 
(fiey ol Wilton and Sir W. Kah'igh. and to I,adv Carew and to the 
Ladies in the (.'ourt ; anil “Faults escaped in the print”; <Jq, 4, 
titteen other sonnt'ls. 

Some bibliographers jiroh'r to reverse the order of notation, 
(title. A,, recto ; dedication. Ai. verso, Slc.). and no principle is 
.saenfied in doing so, though tlie onler suggesttxl usiuillv works out 
the more neatlv. 

Enumcratum and * 4 miwgrwrwf. —In the 18th and early 19th 
centuries there was a tendency, especially among French winters, 
to exaggerate the scope of bibliography, on the ground that it 
was the duty of the bibliographer to appraise the value of all the 
lH)oks he recorded, and to indicate the exact place which each 
work should occupy in a logical classification of all literature 
based on a previous classification of all knowledge. Biblio- 
graphers are now more modest. They recognize that the 
* Here specify the page measured. 


classification of human knowledge is a question for philosophers 
and men of science, that the knowledge of chemistiy and of its 
history needed to make a good bibliography of chemistry is alto- 
gether extrinsic to bibliography itself ; that all, in fact, to which 
bibliography can pretend is to suggest certain general principles 
of arrangement and to point out to some extent how they may 
he applied. The principles are neither numerous nor recondite. 
To illustrate the history of printi^, books may be arranged 
according to the places and printing-houses where they were 
produced. For the glorification of a province or county, they 
are sometimes grouped under the places where their authors 
were born or resided. For special purposes, they may be arranged 
according to the language or dialect in which they are written. 
But, speaking generally, the choice for a basis of arrangement 
rests between the alphabetical order of authors and titles, a 
chronological order according to date of publication, a ** logical 
or alphabetical order according to subjects, and some combina- 
tion of these methods. In exercising the choice the essential 
requisite is a really clear idea of the use to which tlie bibliography, 
when made, is to be put. If its chief object be to give detailed 
information about individual book.s, a strictly alphabetical 
arrangement “ by authors and titles (/.e. by the names of 
authors in their alphabetical order, and the titles of their books 
in alphabetical sequence under the names) will be the most 
useful, because it cnaViles the student to obtain the information 
he seeks with the greatest ease. But while siu'h an alphabetical 
arrangement offers the speediest access to individual entries, it 
has no other merit, unless the main object of the bibliography 
be to show what each author has written. If it is desired to 
illustrate the history and development of a subject, or the 
literary biography of an author, the books should be entered 
chronologically. If direction in reading is to be given, this can 
best be offered by a .subject-index, in which the subjects arc 
arranged alphabetically for speedy reference, and the books 
chronologically under the subject, so that the newest arc always 
at the end. Lastly if the object is to show how far the whole 
field has been cov ered and what gaps remain to be filled, a class 
catalogue arranged ai'cording to what are considered the logical 
.subdivisions of the subject has its advantages. It is important, 
however, to remember that, if the bulk of the bibliography is 
very large, a principle of arrangement which would be clear and 
useful on a small scab; may be lost in the quantity of pages ovt r 
wliich it extends. An arrangement which cannot be quicklv- 
grasped, whatever satisfaction it may give its author, is useless 
to reatlcrs, the measurii ol its iniililily being the worn condition 
of tlic alphabetical index to which those who cannot carry a 
complicated “ logical ” arrangement in their heads are obliged 
to turn, in the first instance, to find what tht*y want. It should 
be obvious that any system wliicli necessitates a preliminary 
reference to a key or index rests under grave suspicion, and needs 
some clear counterbalancing gain to justify the loss of time 
which it entails. The main classification should always be that 
which will be most immediately useful to readers of the book.s. 
To throw light on the history of a subject and to indicate how 
far the field is covered are honourable objects for compilers, but 
.should mostly be held subordinate to practical use. It is note- 
worthy also that they may often he I letter forwarded by means 
of an index or table than by the main arrangement. The history 
of Hain\s Repertorium Bihliographicum, which enumerates in an 
ulphalx*tical arrangement of authors and titles some 16,000 books 
printed in the 15th century, is a good example of this. For 
sixty-fiv'e years it was of the utmost use for its accurate descrip- 
tions of individual books, but threw practically no light on the 
history of printing. In 1891 Dr Konrad Burger published an 
appendix to it containing an Index of Printers ^ since greatly 
enlarged in his index to Dr Copinger’s Supplement to Main (1902). 
The form of the index enables each printer’s w'ork to be scon at a 
glance, and the impetus given to the study of the hi.story of 
printing was very great. But if the book had originally been 
arranged under Printers instead of Authors, it would have been 
far more difficult to use ; its literary value would have been 
halved, and the record of the output of each press, now instantly 
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visible, would have been obscured by the fuller entries causing 
it to extend over many pages. 

The Bibliography of Bibliography , — ^The zeal of students of 
early printing has provided the material for an almost exhaustive 
list (see Incunabula) of the books printed in the 15th century 
still extant. Of those printed in the years 1501-1536 there is a 
tentative enumeration in the continuation of Panzer's Annales 
Typography ci (1803), and materials are gradually being collected 
for improving and extending this. Hut the projects once formed 
for a universal bibliography have dwindled in proportion as the 
output of the press has increased, and the nearest approaches 
to such a work are the printed catalogue of the library of the 
British Museum, and that of the Hibliotheque Nationale at Paris, 
now in progress. Of books of great rarity unrepresented in these 
catalogues a fairly sufficient record exists in Brunet's Manuel 
du libraire, the bibliographical collections of Mr W. ('. Hazlitt, 
the Bibliographer s Manual by Lowndes, and the other biblio- 
graphical works enumerated in the article on book-{'ollecting 
(q.v.). When a universal bibliography was recognized an 
impossibility, patriotism suggested the compilation of national 
bibliographies, and the Bibliotheca Brilannica of Robert Watt 
(Edinburgh, 1824) remains an extraordinary example of what 
the zeal of a single man could accomplish in this direction. 
Querard’s /.« France litteraire {V'Axh, 1827-1830), while it gives 
fuller titles, is much less comprehensive, embracing mainly 
books of the i8th and early Toth centuries, and only such of 
the.se as appeared to the compiler to be written by “ savants, 
historiens, et gens de lettres.'* In the works of lleinsius {All- 
getueines Biicherlexiknn, lyoa-rS/j), Leipzig, 1812-1817) and 
Kayser (Bhcherlexikon^ /“fo, 6^.., Leipzig, 1834, &('.) Germany 
pos.sesses a fine record of her output of books during the last 
two centuries, and since the organization of the book-trade, 
contemporary lists of books, with rhnmh and indexes issued 
at intervals, exist for nuxst European countries, lM)r the period 
before these became of importance in Ehigland much biblio- 
graphical material has been collected in the Catalogues of 
Emglish Books printed up to the end of the year 1640, isMied 
by the Briti.sh Museum in 1884, by the John Rylands librarv, 
Manchester, in 1895, and by the llniversity librar>% Cambridge, 
in 1900-1906. A similar record of the rich English collections 
in the Bodleian library, Oxford, remains a gn;at desideraluw. 
NMiile these substitutes for a universal author catalogue have 
gradually been provided, similar contributions to a universal 
sulijcct catalogue have been made in the form of innumerable 
special bibliographies compiled by students or bookmen inter- 
ested in special subjects or departments of literature. The 
most important of these are enumerated in the bibliographical 
notes appended to articles in this E.ncyclopaedia, but many 
attempts have been made to compile separate catalogues ol 
them. 

Thr most recent oi these hibJiographies oi bihho^^rapJiies naturalJv 
take o\'er all that is ol any value in tljeir ])n‘decessors. and it may 
suttice therefore to make sj)ecial mention ol the follo\vin{< : — liihlto 
Oieiit hthhofrraphica. Kriti'^dics Verzcit huiss det das Gesammtuehivt 
dev Hthlio^taphie hrtiefjnidrn Littcratur dcs Iu~ uml Auslandcs, in 
svstcmati'iches Ordnnnfi hrarbritet mu I>r Julius Pelzholdt. Mil 
alphabetiseken Nameu iind Sachref’istc/ (Leijizig, i8f>C»), 8vo, pp. xii.. 
040. Manuel dc biblioffraphte generate, par Henri Stein (I’aris, i8oS), 
8vx), pj). XX. 8f)() ; Manuel dc lublwyjaphie historique, p.ir Ch. \ . I 
J.an^lois iQCii}. i2mo, ])j\ xi. O23; J Ilcuister of National 

Bibliography. IVith a sclrrlion of the ihief bibliof'vaphical works 
and artiiies printed in other Countries, by \V. I’, ( onrtney (London, 
1905). 8vo, pp. viii. O31. 

It should also be noted that the J.ist of Hooks of Heferciue in the 
Reading-Room of the lUitish Museum, first published in iHHy. and 
the Subject-index of the Modern H'urAs added to the Library of the 
liritish Museum in the years /SSf-jQoo, edited by G, K. Eortescue 
(supplements published every five ycar.s). include entries ol a viist 
number of bitiliographical works, and that an eclectic list, with 
a valuable introduction, will be found in I*rofcssor EerRusoii’s 
Some Aspeets of Hiblingraphy (Edinburgh, 1900). (A. W. Po.) 

BIBLIOMANCY (from the Gr. a book, and /xaerewx, 

prophecy), a form of divination (q.v.) by means of the Bible or 
other books. The method employed is to open the Bible hap- 
hazard and be guided by the first verse which catches the eye. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the practice w-as known under 1 


the name of sortes Homericae or series Virgilianae, the books 
consulted being those of Homer or Virgil. 

BIBRACTE^ an ancient Gaulish town, the modem Mont 
Beuvray, near Autun in EVance. Here, on a hilltop 2500 ft. 
above sea-leyel, excavation has revealed a vast area of 330 
acres, girt with a stone and w'ood rampart 3 m. long, and con- 
taining the remains of dwelling-houses, a temple of Bibractis, 
and the workshops of iron and bronze workers and enamellers. 
It w^as the capital of the Aedui in the lime of Julius Cac.sar. 
Later on Augustus removed ihc inhabitants to his new towm 
Augustodunum (Autun), to destroy the free native traditions. 
Another far more obscure town in Gaul, near Keim.s, also bore 
the name. 

S«e Bulliot, Fouilles de Jietiriay : 1 Krlu'U Ut*. ( )ppidum de lUhvacte ; 
also relcreiices s.v. Akoui. 

BIBULUS, a surname of the Roman gens Clalpurnia. 1 'he best- 
known of those who bore it was Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus, 
consul with Julius ('ae.sar, 59 n.c. lie was the candidate put 
forwxirtl by the ari.slocratical party in opposition to I.. Lucceius, 
w'ho was of the party of ('aosar ; and bribery W'as freely used, 
with the approval of even the rigid Cato (Suetonius, Caesar, 9), 
to secure his election. Rut he pro\'ed no match for his able 
colleague. He made an attempt to oppo.se the agrarian law 
introiluced by Caesar for distributing the lands of ('ampania, 
but was overpow'ered and even personally ill-treated by the 
mob. After making vain complaints in the senate, he shut 
himself up in his own house during the remaining eight months 
i»f his consulship, taking no pari in public business beyond 
fulminating edicts against (aesar’s proceedings, which only 
])rovokefI an attack upon his house by a mol) of ('aesar's 
partisans. II is conduet gave rise to the jest that Julius and 
Caesar w'ere consuls during that \'ear. ^^'hen the relations of 
( ae.sar and Rompey bec'ame strained, Bibulus supported Pompey 
(Plutarch, Cato Minor, 41 ) and joint'd in })rof)osing his election as 
sole consul (52 B.c.). Next year he wx'nt to Syria us proconsul 
and claimed credit for a victory gained by one of hi.s ollicers 
over th(‘ Parlhians, befon' his own arrival in the jm)vince. 
After the expiration of his term of ofliee, Pompev i;avt‘ him com- 
mand of his fleet in the Ionian Sea. lie ])r()ved himself utterly 
incapable : his chief exploit was the burning of thirty transports 
on their return from Epirus whither they had succeeded in 
conveying Caesar and some troops from Rrundusium. Me died 
soon afterwir.ds (48) of fatigue and mortification (('aesar, Bell. 
Civ. iii. 5-18 ; Dio Cassius xli. 48). Although not a man of gri'at 
importance, Bibulus showed great persistency as the enemy of 
Caesar. Cicero says of him that he was ru) orator, but a careful 
writer. By his wife. I*orcia, daughter of Cato, afterwards married 
to Brutus, he had three sons. The two eldest were murdered 
in Eigypt by some of the soldii'ry of Gabinius ; the youngest, 

I laicius ( alpiirnius Bibulus, fought on the side of the republic 
I at the battle ol J^hilippi, but surrendered to Antony soon after- 
W'ards, and was by him ai)pointcd to llu; command of his licet. 
11 c died (about 32) wdiilc governor oi Syria under Angestn^. 
He wTote a short memoir of his ste[)-fatJ)er Brutus, which wa.s 
used by Plutarch (Appian, B.(\ iv. 136: J^lutarch, Brutus, 

BICE (from EY. /#/v, a word of doubtful origin, meaning dark- 
colonrod), a term erroneously applied in iCnglis!) to particular 
shades of green or blue pigments from tlu lYench terms vert his 
and aziir his, dark green or blm*. 'J'lu'se colours are generally 
prepared from basic copper (arbonates, but sometimes from 
ultramarine and other pigments. 

BICESTER, a market town in the Woodstock parliamentary 
division of Oxfordshire, England, 12 rn. N.N.JC. of Oxford by 
a branch of the London N North-Western railway. Pop 
ol urban di.strict (1901) 3023. It lies near the northern edgt' 
of the flat open plain of Ot Moor, in a pastoral country. 'J’he 
church of St Eadburg, the virgin of Aylesbury, is cruciform, 
with a western lower, and contains examples of Norman and 
each succeeding style. There is, moreover, in the nave a single 
rude angular arch considered to he Saxon. Incorporated with 
a farm-hou.se, scanty Perpendicular remains are .seen of an 
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Augustinian priory founded at the close of the 12th century. 
Bicester has considerable agricultural trade and a brewing 
industry. It is a favourite hunting centre. 

The termination cesler, commonly indicating Roman origin, 
does not do so here, and is perhaps copied from Alchester and 
Chesterton, 2 m. west of Bicester, where there is a small Roman 
site, probably a wayside village, at the meeting of roads from 
the south (Dorchester), west, north-east and east. 

Bicester (Bemcestre, Burencestre, Bissiter), according to the 
Domesday survey, was held by Robert d’Oily. In 1182 Gilbert 
Basset founded here an Augustinian priory, which from that 
date until its dissolution in 1538 became the centre of the 
industrial life and development of tlic town. In 1253 William 
Longspey obtained a grant of a fair at the feast of St Ed burg, 
and a h'riday market is mcnlion(‘d in the 14th century* Richarci 
II. granted a Monday market and a fair at the feast of St James 
the Apostle, and in 1440 an additional market was granted U) be 
held in that part of the town called Bury-End, from this date 
known as Market-End. Bi(e*.ster never possessed any manu- 
factures of importance, but the fairs and markets were much 
frequented, and in the 16th century the cattle market was 
especially famous. 

J. Blomlifld, History of the Deanery of lUtvsiet (London, 

; Jt>hn ]>unKin. History of Hucstcr (London, iSiO). 

BICHAT, MARIE FRANCOIS XAVIER (1771*1802), French 
anatomist and physiologist, was horn at 'I'hoirette (Jura) on the 
14th of November 1771. 11 is father, a physician, was his first 
instruetor. He entered the college of Nuntua, and afterwards 
studied at Joyous. In nuilhematics and the phy.sical sciences 
he made rapid progress, but ultimately devoted himself to the 
studv of anatomy and surger>', under tlie guidance of M. A. 
Petit (1766-1811), chaf surgeon to the Hotel Diou at Lyons. 
The revolutionary disturbances compelled him to By from 
Lyons and lake refuge in Paris in J7()3. He there became a 
pupil of P. |. Desault, who was so strongly impressed with his 
genius that hi* took him into his house and treated him as his 
adopted son. Lor two years he actively ])articipiited in all the. 
lal)ours of Desault, jirosecuting at the same time his own re* 
.searches in anatomy and physiology. The sudden death ol 
Desault in 1705 was a .severe blow to Bichat. His first care was 
to at^i^uit himself of the obligations he owed his benefui tor, by 
contributing to the support of his widow' and her son, and by 
conducting to a ('lo.se the fourth >oluine of Desault’s Journal de 
Chirurgie, to which he added a liiographical memoir of its author. 
His next object was to reunite and digest in one body the surgical 
doctrin<!S which De.sault had published in various ]ieriodical 
works. Of ihiise he composed CEuvres chirurf*icales de Desault, 
ou tableau de so doctrine, el de sa ptaitijne duns Ic Iraiiemeni des 
maladies externes a work in which, although he 

professes only to set forth the ideas ol another, he develops 
them with the clearness of one who is a master of the subject. 
In 171)7 he began a course of anatomical demonstrations, and 
his suc(’e.ss encouraged him to extend the plan of his lectures, 
and bi»ldly to announce a course of operative surgery, in 
the following year, 1798, he gave in addition a separate course 
of pliysiology. A dangerou.s attack of haemopl)sis interrupted 
his laliours for a time ; hut the danger was no sooner jmst than 
he jilunged into new' engagements with the same ardour as 
iH’lore. He had now scope in his physiological lectures for a 
fuller exposition of his original view.s on the animal economy, 
which excited mu^h attention in the medical schools at Paris, 
Sketches of these doclrin(*s were gi\'en by him in three papers 
contained in the Memoirs of the Socielc* Medicale d'Emulation, 
which he founded in i79(), and they were afterwards more fully 
developed in his Traite sur les memhranes (1800). His next 
publication was the Ktrhtrches physiolo^itjues sur la vie et sur 
la mort (1800), and it was quickly followed by hLs Anatomie 
amende (i8oi), the work which contains the fruits of his most 
profound and original researches. He began another work, 
under the title Anatomie descriptive (1801-3803), in which the 
organs were arranged according to his peculiar classification of 
their functions, but lived to publish only the first two volumes. 


It was completed on the same plan by his pupils^ M. F. R. 
Buisson (1776-1805) and P. J. Roux (1780-1854). 

Before Bichat had attained the age of eight-and-twcnly he 
was appointed physician to the Hotel Dieu, a situation which 
opened an immense field to his ardent spirit of ^nquir}^ In the 
investigation of diseases he pursued the same method of observa- 
tion and experiment which had characterized his researches 
in physiology. He learned their history by studying them at 
the liedside of his patients, and by accurate dissection of their 
bodies after death. He engaged in a series of examinations, 
with a view to ascertain the changes induced in the various 
organs by disease, and in less than six months he had opened 
above six hundred bodies. He was anxious also to determine 
with more precision than had been attempted before, the 
effects of remedial agents, and instituted with this view a series 
of direct experiments which yielded a vast store of valuable 
material. Towards the end of his life he was also engaged on 
a new classification of diseases. A fall from a staircase at the 
Hotel Dieu resulted in a fever, and, exhausted by his excessive 
lal lours and by constantly breathing the tainted air of the 
dissecting-room, he died on the 22nd of July 1802. His bust, 
together with that of D(‘sault, was placed in the Hotel Dieu by 
order of Napoleon. 

BICHROMATES AND CHROMATES. Chromium trioxidc 
dissolves readily in water, and the solution is supposed to contain 
chromic acid, llyCrO^ ; tfie salts of this acid are known as the 
chromates. In addition to these normal salts, others exist, 
namely bichromates, trichromates, &c., which may be regarded 
as combinations of one molecular proportion iff the normal salt 
with one or more molecular proportions of chromium trioxidc. 
The series will thus p(jssess the following general formulae : — 

IM«CK)4 MXr.p7 M >Cr..p,o &c. (M-onc atom of a 

norma! cliromatc biehromali* trichromatc monovalent metal.) 

Chromates. - -The nlkaline chromates an* usually obtained by 
(itsion ol a chromium compound with an alkaline carlionate and an 
oxidizing ago.nt. such for example as potassiiiiu uitraU* or chlorate. 
The* native cliroine-ironstone (rr.p.^*FeO) may be used in this way 
ns a source ol such coin^iounds, being fused in a revt'rberaloiy 
tiirnace, along with soda-as!> and lime, the oxidizing agent in this 
('use bt‘ing atrnosplienc oxygi*n. 'Diey may also be prepared by 
oxidizing chromumi salts (in alkaline solution) with hydrogen 
peroxide, chlorine, bkaching powder, potassium permanganate 
and nianganest* dioxide. The majority ol the chromates are yellow 
in colour, and many of them are isomoqihous with the corresjionding 
suljihates. I he alkaline chromates are soluble in water, llio.se of 
most other nu'lals being insoluble. By the addition of mineral 
at ids. they are converted rapidly into bichromates. They are easily 
leducetl in acid solution by sulj)hiiretted liydrogen, and also by 
siilplnir dioxide to ('hiomium salts. The chromates are stable 
towards heat ; they are jnnsonoiis, and may be recognized by the 
yellow precipitates tlu'y give w'ith soluble barium and lead salts. 

I’olassiiim chromate, KoCrO^, may lx* jirejiared by neutralizing 
a solution of potassium bichromate w*ith pota.ssium rarlionate or 
vvitli caustic juitash. It crystallizes in y(‘llow rhombic pi isms, and 
is readily soluble in water, the solution liaving a bitter taste and an 
alkahiK* reaction. When lieated in a current of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, or carlMui bisulphide, it yields a mixture of chromium sesqui- 
oxklc and suljdnde. When heated with suljihur it yields chromium 
sestpiioxide. Stxhuni chromate, Naat'rCVlOHoO, lornis pale yellow 
crystaL isoniorphous with hydrated sodium siifjihate. Na^SO^dOH^O. 
1 t"is deliquescent, and melts at 23*^ (M. Bertlu’lot). By evaporation 

of its acpieous solution at lempc'ratures above 30" C. it may be ob- 
tained 111 the anhydrous condition. Lead chromate, rbCr04, occurs 
native as tin* mineral crocoisite. and may be cblamed as an .amor- 
phous pale yellow solid by jirecipitating a soluble h ad salt by an 
alkaline chromate. It is used as a pigment under the name " chrome 
yellow." When tligested lor some time with a caustic alkali it is 
converted into a basic salt. LbCrO^'lMiO, a pigment known as 
*' chrome red.*’ It melts readily, and on cooling re.solidifies to a 
brown ma.ss. which at moderately liigh temj>eratures gives off oxygen 
and leav(?s a residiu- of a basic lead salt : tor this reason fused lead 
chromate is soim*tinies madt* use of in the .analysis of organic com- 
IKiimds. Silver chromate. AgoCr04, is a dark red amorphous powder 
obtained when silver nitrate is precijiitated by an alkaline chromate. 
It is deconipo.sed by the addition ol taiistic alkuli.s. lorming silver 
oxide and an alkahiie chiomate. 

Bichromates.- J’he bichromates are u.sually of a red or reddish- 
brown colour, those ot the alkali metals being readily soluble in 
water. They .are readily dt^compo.sed by heat, leaving a residue 
of the normal chromate and chromium sesfjuioxide, and Idierating 
oxygen ; ammonium bichromate, however, is completely decomposed 
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into chromium aesquioxide, water and nitrogen. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphur dioxide reduce them in acid solution to the 
condition of chromium salts. 

Potassium bichromate, KoCrgO^. is obtained by fusing chrome 
ironstone with soda ash and lime (see above), the calcium chromate 
formed in the process being decomposetl by a hot solution of 
potassium sulphate. After the calcium sulphate has settled, the 
potassium chromate solution is converted into bichromate by the 
action of sulphuric acid, and the salt is allowtHl to crystallize. It 
forms large triclinic prisms of s])ecific gravity which arc 

moderately soluble in cold water and readily .soluble in hot water. 
'J'he solution is strongly aciil in reaction and is very poi.sonou.s. 
Potas.siuin bichroma lo finds extensiveappliccation in organic chemi.stry 
as an oxidizing agent, being used for this jnirpo.se in dilute sulphuric 
acid .sol 111 ion , K.2CT0O7 1 T l^St - K..S( >4 h ( ‘ r..(Sl ) 4- -1 H.^O -f- ,‘jO. On 

the addition of concentrated .suljiliunc acid to* a cold saturated 
solution of the .salt, red crystals of chromium trioxicle. CrOj,. 
sepamte (see CnROMirn), whilst when wanned with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and a lifllt* water. jiolassiiiTn chlorochroniatc is 
produced. When healed with |)hos|)lioriis trichloride in a sealed 
tube to jiotassiuni chloroc'liroinate, phosjihorus ovychlorule. 

potassium chloride, aiul a complex chromium oxide (possibly Cr/),,) 
are produced Michntdi^. jTewr. pirk. Chew., i«S7i, 11. 4. p. 452). 
Potassium bicliromate finds application in jiliotograpliv, in calico- 
prinfing, and in the jirejiaration ol bichromate cells. Scidiuin 
inchromate. Na./'r.O.*2| j ( > may be obtained by the addition ol the 
nsjmsile quantity ol chfomium tnoxide io a solution ot so<liuin 
chromate. It crystallizes in h vat intiered jiviMUs, which are \<“iv 
hygrosetipic and melt at 320" (‘. 

'I'ntJnomates. 'I'hi* irithromales art* obtaiiietl by the atldition of 
uitnc acid (ot spet.ilic gravity about 1-2) to solutions ot tin* bi 
chromates, 'riiey Itirm rhombic crystals of a red or blown red 
colour and are reailily decomjiosed by warm water, with lonnation 
of the bichromalt'. 

J\'nhitmiic By the adililion of hydiogen peioxnle to a 

.solution of chromic acid, a Jim* blui* coloration due to a |)erchronnc 
acid is produced which is readily absorbed by shaking out wiih 
ether. 'I he lollowing formulae have been assigiU'd to tin* tom 
])ound • Il.^O./f ri). (II. ^loissan, ;»/)// s' teiuhts, 07, ji. <)(>) ; 

1 l.,0.y‘Jl K'r()i (M. Hmthelol. Cnnipli"^ wnditr, i88i). lOcS, p. 25): 
Cr.2<')-*\1 l.jf ) (L. (\ \, Baireswil, iiiif. (him. ct phvs., 1*847 [•{!. -io 
j>. .V>4), and ( lO,.*:;! I.,() (' 1 '. h'.urley. Chew. A'rfcs. 1870. ^3, p. 2^7). 
The more reeent iii\< stigalioiis ot 11. (1. IJvers anti li). iC. Keetl 
{A met. Chew. J/nti., iMt)4, j2, j>. 503) .slmw that it m«‘talhc jiotassimn 
be atltled to an ella'real .solution of the blue compound at - 20'' ( 
hydrogen is liberated and a piirjile black pn'cipif .ite of the jier- 
chroniale. of t'omposition KCit)^ or K.,<'r./)n. is jiroducetl ; tins com- 
pound IS very unstable, ami readily decomiuises into oxygen am) 
potassium bichromate. SimiUir sodium, ammonium, lithium, 
luagnesium. calcium, baniim and znic salts hate been obtained. 
It IS sluitvn tlial the blue solution most jnobably contains the acid 
of composition, whilst in the jin scnceof an excess ol hydro- 

gen jieroxido mon* highl'y oxulized jjrodiicts jirobablv (‘xist. 

BICKER (connected In’ Skeat with hike, to tiiru.st or strike). 


Help (London, which has been translated into many 

European languagc.s, and Christian Psalmody (London, 1833), 
a collection of oyer 700 hymns, which forms the basis of the 
Hymnal Companion (London, 1 87 o), compiled by his son, E. H. 
Bickersteth, bishop of Kxt^ter (i885'-i8go). He was aetiye in 
promoting the Evangehciil Alliance of 1845, strongly opposed 
tlie Tractarian Movement, und was one of Vhc foumleis of the 
Irish Church Missions, and Parker, Societies. 

Edward Bickersteth (1814 1892), dean of Lichfield, was 
his nephew, and Edward BirKERSTF.ni (1850-1807), bishop of 
Soutli Tokyo, his grandson. 

BICYCLE (from prefix twice, and Gr. mVAus', a circle, 
wheel). The modern bicycle, as devekqiod from the old mI-h i- 
pede (.see C'vn.iNt;), con.sisls e.s.senlially of two wheels placed 
one behind the other and mounted on a frame which carries a 
saddle lor the rider. Between the wheels is a crank-axle whi h 
the rider drives by means of the eranks and pedals, and ii-; 
motion is transmitted to the rear or driving wheel either by a 
chain which j)asscs over two chain wdteels, one fixed on the 
crank-axle and the other on the hub of the rear wheel, or, in the 
(‘hainles.s bicycle, by a tiiluilar shaft and Iwo pairs ol bevel- 
w'lieels. The rear wheel is usually so arniiiged that it can 
turn, when the bicycle is running In its own momenlnm, inde- 
pendently of the chain and |)e(lals(“ tree wheel '*), and a \ariable 
; speed gear is often pro\ ifled so lluit tlie ruler may at will alter 
} tlie ratio b<‘tw'een the rati* (>f revolution of tlie (’rank axle and the 
! driving wheel. The front, or stiiering wlieel, is mounted in a fork 
I liaving it^s Iw’o upper ends brazed into the “ (Town," t«i which 
i al.so the Iow’it end of lh(‘ steering tube is bra/ed. 'l lu .steering 
! tube is mounted liy liall bearings in the socket tube, wliicli forms 
th(‘ forward portion of the rear-frame. 

'The highest quality of materials and the most accurate W'ork- 
manship are recjuir(;d to jiroduce a first- class bicycle. Steel of 
75 to 100 Ions per s(|. in. tiMisile strength is used in chains, .spokes, 
i Ac. Tn balls and l>all-ra('cs, buidne.ss without brit lioness, and 
I homogeneity are of primary importance, broken balls, or even 
traces (jf wear in bearings, are now .s(‘ldom beard of in a lirst-cla.ss 
I bicycle. The proci’ss of cjise-liarih‘ning, wluTcby an extremely 
j hard ouI(T skin is (‘ombini’d with a tongli interior, has been 
I brought to a high degree of perfi*('tion, and is apjilied to many 
j parts of llie bicyt'le, jiarticularly chains, frec-vvlux ls and toothed- 
I wheel variable sjHTd gears. Interchangeability ol parts is 
.s(*eiired by working to the smallest possible limits of ermr (jf 
j workmanship. 


an 01 (i English w^ord (traced from the J3tli century) implying 
conflict or disputation. A poetical u.sc, fnini tJic noi.se, i.s seen 
in Tennyson's Brook, ‘‘ to bicker down the \ alley.'* 

BICKERSTAFFE, ISAAC (r. i7.LyT. 1812), Engli.sh clramati.st, 
was born in Ireland about 1735. At the age ol eleven he was 
ajjpointed a page to Lord Chc.sterfield, then Ion] lieutenant of 
Ireland, and subsequently held a (onunission in tlui Marine.s, 
but was dismissed the .service under di.screditable c irrum stances. 
He was the aiitlior of a large number of jilays and burlcscjuc 
farces interspersed with .songs, produced between jyfio and 1771. 
The best-known are Maid of the Mill (founded on Richardson’s 
Pamela), The Padlock., He Would if he Could, /.ore in a I'illa^e, 
The Hypocr tie ix\\(\ The Captive. In 1772 Bickerstaffe, su.'.pectcfl 
of a capital of'fence, fled to the continent. 'I'ht’ exact date of 
his death is unknown, but he is stated in liave been .still living 
in abject misery in 1812. 

A full account ol his tir,imali( { lodju tious j, given in Hin^rnphia 
Dramutica, edited 1 )> Stephen June-. j 

BICKERSTETH, EDWARD (1786-1850), ICnglish evangelical 
divine, brother of Henry, Baron Langdale, muster of the rolls 
(1836-1851), and uncle of Robert Bickersteth, bi.shop of Ripon i 
(1857 -1884), was born at Kirkby Lonsdale, and practised as a j 
solicitor at Norwich from 1812 to 1815. In i8j6 he took orders, ! 
and was made one of the secretaries of the Church Missionaiy 
Society. On receiving the living of VVatt.m, Hertfordshire, in ; 
1830, lie resigned his secretaryship, but continued to lecture and i 
preach, both for the Church Missionary Society and the Society | 
for the Conversion of the Jews. His works include A Scripture \ 


-h'ig. I n-prcsenls a roail raee i. \ full rnacNtcr would 
h.ivv the haiulles a httU- IukIuI' rulalivcly to tho s.uldlc, and would 
Iw* jirovided with mud-guards, ln;e-\vlivil and hoiuetirnes a gL-ai-cai^c 





and vaiiable sj>ced grur T‘i; . 2 -^Iiows a lady’s bicycle with g'‘ar- 
cMS(* and dre-^s guard. 'I In* 1 anu ol Hit* " (ii.iiiioiid " tyjic dig. i) 
is snhjfc tetl tf) Vf-rv small -.trfssc. duf to w«ti(..il load, 'I'hi* front 
lork and steenmg jiod up* suhift t It* htiitlirig moment due to tin* 
le.iclioii tiom Hit* L'loiind m the diP(.tion r/t/#. A sliv.ht amount ol 
elasticitv in tin* iroiit foilc ndds considcruhlv to tin* comlort in ridue' 
ovei rough lomN. W'hfii tin* hi.'ikt is aj)]>h<*rl lightly to the front 
wheel, the reaction from the ground falls inon* clo^cJv along tin* avis 
of the front fork, and tlie l>(*nding moment at the ( rown is dimmislie*! 
If the front brake is applied harder the reaction from the groiin'l 
at (/ may pas^ through the crown, in which cast* the tiending moini nt 
at the crown is zero. Still harder application of the brake caiiMs 
a bending moment in the 0])posite direction. In fig. ^ the a\«*s of 
the top and bottom tul»esof the rear frame are prcxliicerl to meet at a. 
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If the reaction from the ^und is in the direction da. the top 
and bottom tubes are subjected to piirt; compressive and tensile 
stresses respectively. When no brake pressure is applied a bending 
moment due to the overhang ah is superimposed on these tubes. 
Thus a short socket head with top tulu; sloping downwards towards 
the head gives a stronger frame than a horizontal top tube. The 
steering axis ef is arranged so as to cut the ground at /, a little in 
front of the point of contact d of the wheel with the ground, 
giving a slight castor action, and making .steering possible without 
use of the handle-bar. The rake of the steering head (that is the 
angle between ef and hd) and the set of the fork (that is the displace- 
ment of the wheel centre c from the axis ef) may lie varied within i 
tolerably large limits without much affecting the easy steering 
properties of the bicycle. The transverse stresses on the rear frame 
due to the action of pedalling arc more severe than those due to the 
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vertical load. The pedal pn‘ssurc is applied at a consiilerablc dis- 
tance from the central plane of the bicycle, anti the pedal pin, 
cranks and crank-axit* are siihjt-cted to a bending moment whitli 
is transmitted by the luill bearings to the frame. Tlie down- 
tube from tlu' seat lug to the crank-bracket and the Ixittoin 
tube from the fotif of the steering socket tube to Die crank - 
bracket are made faiilv stout to resist this bending monienl 
Further, the puli of tin* cliain causes a transverse l»ending moriK'nl 
in the plane of the etuiin stays, which must be stiff enough under 
heavy pi'dal pressiin'. 

'rin- tuliular portions of flu* frame are madt* of weldless cold- 
drawn steel tulle, 'the j unctions or lugs are usucdly ol malU'abk^ 
cast lion, liored to fit (lie outside tif the tidu*, the final union being 
efier.led by lirazing. In s'ery liglil bh ych’s the tubes are ke]it thin, 
22 or 24 W.d. (.028 in. or *022 in. thickmss) at the middle, and are 
strengthened at the ends by internal liners. Or butt ended tulns 
are eniploved, the tubes being drawn thicker at the ends than in 
tile iniddle. 'flie steering ]K)*.t an<l fork sides especially shoukl be 
thus stn*rigtliene<J at tlieir junction with the crown. .Sonn'ot t!ie Is'st 
makers use sheet stcid stampings instisid of c.ist bigs, greater lightness 
and strengtli being secured, and in some cases the slie<‘t steel lugs 
are insid<* the tulx'S, so that the joints are all flush on the onlsi(ie. 
'I'he flout lork bl.idi-s aie best made of sheet sti'el stainiied to shapi' 
and \Mlfi tin* cilges brazed together to form a hollow tube. Tlie 
sin'et steel that can !>«* thus employefl has a much higher elastn: 
limit than a weklless sti*el tub(\ 

Hctiruni'i. Jkill bearings aie universally usetl. Each row of balls 
runs between two ball-races of h.irdcned steel, one on the stationary 
nii niber. the otlier on the rotating member. The outer is called the 
" cup," and the inner the " cone." One of the four ball-races i-. 



adjustable axially so that the bearing may run without anv shake. 
The lialbraces are often made ol separate pieces of steel, but the 
crank-axle usually has the cones formed integral with it. the neces- 
sary hardness being obtained liy case-hardening. According as the 
two cups tace outwards or inwards the bearing i.s said to have out- 
ward or inward cups, and according as tlie adjustable ball race is 
the cone or cup. the iHianng is said to be cone -ad justing or cup- 


adjusting. Fig. 3 shows a ball-bearing hub with outward cups. 
The hub-shell H is turned out of mild steel, and the cups C are 
forced into the ends of the hub-shell and soldered thereto. A thin 
washer W is then spun into tlie end, for the purpose of retaining oil, 
and a thin internal tube T unites the two cup.s. and guides the oil 
fed in at the middle of the hub to the balls. The projecting flanges 
S arc for the attachment of the tangent spokes used to build the 
hub into the whtrcl. The spindle A has the two cones screwed on 
it, one Cj again.st a shoulder, the other adjustable. The spindle 
ends arc pa.ssed tlirough tlie back-fork ends and arc there adjusted 
in position by the chain-tension adjusters. After adjustment the 
nuts N clainj) the spindle securely between the fork-ends. The 
chain-wheel or free-wheel clutch is .screwed on the end of the hub- 
shell. with a right-hand thread. The chain being at the right-hand 
side of the bicycle (as the rider is sealed) the driving pull of the chain 
tend.s to screw the chain-wheel light against the shoulder. A 
locking-ring R with a left-hand thread, .screwed tight agaimst th'* 
chain-whe<*l. prevents the latter from being unscrewed by back- 
pedalling. With a frec-wlu el clutch screwed on the hub, the locking- 
ring may ho omitted. 

Fig. 4 shows one end of the cup-adju.sting hub, with inward bear- 
ings. The cones an* formed of one piece with the .spindles, and the 
adjusting cup (' is screwed in the end of the hull shell, and locked 
in position by the screwed locking-ring R. The figure also illustrates 
a divided spindle tor facilitating the removal of the tire for repair 
when reqiiin*<l without disturbing the wheel, bearings, chain or gear- 



case. The chain side of the hub-sjiindle, not .shown in tlie figure, i.s 
.secured to the frame in the usual way ; on tin* loft sith‘ the spindle 
S jirojects very little beyond the adjusting cup. A distance washer 
W is placer! betvve(‘ii tlie eml of the spinille S and tin* lork-end F. 
A detachable .screw-jiin, or tin* footstep, P, passes Ihiough the 
chain -ad justing draw bolt 15, the lork-end F, and the distance 
wa.sher \\', and is .screwr-d into the end of the spindle S, the hexagon 
Iu*ad ot the detachable jun drawing all the jiarts securely tog(*ther. 
C)n nil Slewing the detachable pm, tlu* distance waslici: W drops 
out ol j»lace. leaving a clear space for removing the tm* without 
disturbing any other part. 

The iuwaui-cups bearing retains more oil than the other form. 
The jiressure on a ball being normal to the surfcicc of contact witli 
tlie ball race, aiul each ball touching two ball races, the tvo points 
of contact must be in line with the centie of tlu* ]>all. All the lines 


of pressure on the balls of a row meet at a point / on the axis of the 
spindle. The distance between the two points / (flg. 5) may be 
called the Mitii.il length ot the bearing. Other things being equal, 
the oiilwaiii'Cups bearing has a greater virtual length than the 
inwaril-cups bearing. In hubs and ju'dals where the actual distance 
lictweeii th<* two rows of balls is siitlicicnt. this point is of little im- 
portance. At the crank-axle bearing, however, where the pedal 
pr<*ssure which jiroiliices jiressure on the axle bearings is applied 
at a considerable ove rhang bi'yond the ball-races, the greater virtual 
length of tlie outward-cups is an advantage. 

Fig. 5 shows diagrammatically the usual form of crank-axle 
lieanng nnIiicIi has in- 
ward-cups and i.s ciip- 
adpisting. The end of 
the bracket is split and 
the cup after adjust- 
ment IS clamped in 
po.silion by the clamp- 
ing screw S. rho usual 
mode of fastening the 
cranks to the axle is 
by round cotters C' with 
a flat surface at a .sliglit 
angle to the axis, thus 
forming a wedge, wliich 
is driven in tight. The 
small end of the cotter 
projects through the 
cnink. and is screwed 
and held in place by a nut. The chain- wheel at the crank-axle is 
usually detachably fastened to the right-hand crank. 
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The Rudge-WWtworth crank-bracket has outward cups and is 
cup-adjusting. The cranks arc cotterlcss. Fig. 6 Is a sectional view. 
The left crank and axle are forged in one piece. The fastening of 

the right crank and chain- 
wheel Is by multiple grooves 
and teeth, this fastening bt'ing 
better mechanically than the 
cotter tyi^e. 

Pedals. — The ]iedal consists 
of a pedal body, on which 
the foot of the rider rests, 
mounted by ball-bearings on 
a pedal-pin, which is secured 
to the end ot the crank and 
turns with it. The pedal IxkIv 
Fig. 6. made in many lorms. but 

usually the bearing-cups are 
contained in a tube from the ends of which project plates, carrying 
rublx'r blocks, or serrated plates (rat-tra[) pedals), on wliich the 
foot of the rider rests. Cone adjustment is most used. The fasten- 
ing ot the pedal pin to the cr.ink is best effected by screwing it up 
against a shouhler, the right and liMt crank eyes being tapped with 
right and left hand screws rc3])eeti\ely. With this arrangement, if 
the pin screw is a ^lack lit in th-e crank eye, the pressuri* on 

the p(‘(ial tends to screw it up again.st the shoiildt'r. 

Whccl<i. Bicycle ami tricycle wheels arc made on the “ siis- 
])i'nsu)n ■’ principle, the spokes being of high -tenacity steel wire, 
screwed up to a certain initial tension, thus putting a circumferential 
compression on the nni. In the “ artillery '* whe(‘l, the wooden 
Spokes are in coiiiprcssioii. and the rim is under tension. The rims, 
w'hich are made to a section suitable lor pneumatic tires (see Tim:), 
may be of sheet steel or alumiiiiuin alloy rolletl to the required 
st'ction, cither without joint or jointed by brazing or riveting. 
Wood rims are used on racing bicycles, but in England are not 
pojuilar for roadster bicycles. Hole.s are drilled at or near the 
central plane of the rim for the spoke nijiple.s, winch have .siiouldeis 
resting on tlu* outer surface ol llie run ami shanks projecting through 
the run toward.s the hub. The spoke ends are screwed to lit the 
nipjiles. The sli.ink of the nipple has a scjiiare cut on its outside 
surface by wlmdi it can be s( lewed up. The spoke tlanges on the hub 
are plactsl f<ir ajiarl and the spread of the sjMiUe.^ gives tlie wheel 
lateral stability. Tangential rigidits under drning and braking is 
obtained by fastening the sjiokes to Ihe hub tangentially (hgs. 1 
and 2). Tlie hub laslemng of tlu; sjioke is simjilv olitaimsl by lorin- 
ing a hook ami head on tlie spoke end. ami jiassing it through a hole 
in the hub flange, 'the best spokt'-. are buttl'd at tlie ends, i.c. made 
ol larger chainet<*r than at the middle, to allow lor screwing at one 
end and the hook bend at tlie otlier. 

Chains. 'J'heie mo tuo widely u.sed lyjx's ol chain.s. The 
** block ” ch.'un (fig. 7) con.-^id-i of a .senes of central blocks connected 
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by side plates. The “ roller chain flig. 8) consists of a series 
of outside and inside links. Tin- onl'-ide link is iruad** iij* ol 
two steel side plates P united bv two shouldered rivi ts R, The 
in.side link B consists of two side jilates ]* united by two tiibiilai 
pieces T, winch form bushes lor the 
ri\ets R and jinots for the rollers L. The 
rivet'i, l>nshes and Toilers .an- e.ise-hardi'iied. 

Itoller t h.mis for cvih-s .ne made in 
two julciies, in, and J in., and in widflis 
from jj in. to { in. beUveen tlie sirle j>lales 
ol the inside Ind.s. The weigl'.l ot It, 
length ('^i* links) of a A in ]>it( li J in. w'ide 
roller chain is al»out 12} oz., .iiul ils bie.ik- 
ing load is about joim lb. In a bloik cli.im 
the ends ol the blocks engage with the 
teeth ol the chain wheels, and the same 
.surfaces conlinu.ilK <.oniing into contact, 
the wear may become excessive, esjiecially 
when exposed to rniid and grit. In tlu* 
roller chain the outer surf.ices of the rollers 
engage w'itli tlie teetli of the chain-wdieels, 
and during tin* engagi nient and disengage- 
ment may roll .slightl}'^ on the tubular 
rivets. The surface of conlai f of the roller 
and tubular rivet is not diiectly cviioseil 
to the dust ami grit from the load. Tlie 
rolh'rs therefore serve the double purposf* 
of it) transferring the relative motion of 
Fig. 8. parts to a pair of surfaces under Iwtter 

conditions as regards lubrication, and U) 
presenting a new part of the outside surface of the roller for the 
next engagement wnth the chain-wheel. I'he durabilitv of roller 




chains Is thus much greater than that of block chains, under 
the usual conditions ot cycling. 

Chain-wheels , — The pitch line of the chain-wheel is polygonal 
(lig. g), a, b, c, d being centres ol adjacent joints of the chain when 
lying in contact with 
the wheel. The path 
ot the joint a of the 
chain, relative to the 
chain- wheel as it enters 
on to and leaves the 
chain - w hei'l, is evi- 
dently the curve 

a.2 a I a a\ a\^, made 
ujiof a senes ot circular 
arcs having centres d, 
c. b. //, P, respectively. 

Similarly for the patli 
cjf the adjacent joint b. 

The fuliol po.ssible 
form of the tooth is 
that betw'een thi' two 
parallel curves, of radii 
h\ss by an amount e« | iia’ Fici. g. 

to the radius of the 

roller, as indicated in hg. g. But since it Ls neither necessary nor 
desirahle that the roller should roll along the wdiole length <il tin* 
tooth, till* railii of i urvature ol the tooth outline may be less than 
shown m lig. <». A good arrangement ol foolli loim is shown in hg W). 

Owing to the jxilygonal pilch surlat'*-. ol llie chain-wlieels a chain 
does not Iransnnl motion with con- 
stant sjH'ed-r.ilio (d the shafts, 'fhe 
variation ol sjieed-iatio in a chain 
with links ol eipial julch is aj>- 
jiroxini.ilely inversely juojioilional 
to the s piart‘ of Hie number of P'lG. 10. 

teeth in tlie .smaller i h.im- wheel, as 

shown in Uk* tabU' aniu'xc'd, in wdiich the percentage variation is - 
nia\imuni speed ratio- miniimiin speed-ratio 
average* sjxx'd-ratio 




Number of leetli on hid* 

c hain- wluM'l . 10 12 14 i(» , 18 2‘> 24 28 

Pc'rc'entngi' variation 5*1 1 vs 2-7 2*i 1 1*0 |. ’ o.o 0.7 


'I'he rollers as they coim* in lontacl with tlu* chain wheel strike 
if with.! spc'fd pToporlion.d lo tlu* angular spec -d ol Ihe chain wliec'l 
and to the |)ilch ol the* chain, causing a ci'rtam ainonnl ol noise*. 

Chmn \d)ustnient. 'lo Keeji llu'iliam miming at conecl 1c*nsic>n, 
it IS nc*cc*.s‘.arv to havu’ .some* adjustment of the* distance betwec'ii 
the crank-axle and hub. 'I’his is obtained c'ltlu'i by .in c*cci‘ntric ad- 
justment at tlu* c rank- brae ki’t, an eccentric adjustment at the 
hub-spindk; 01 oy dr.iw-bolls at tlu* fork -e nds, the* last method lu'ing 
most common. 

(ieat tus(\ 'flu* modern roller cliain by inakc'is of rejuitc* is so 
durable that tlie mrc'ssity for a g<*ar-r:isc* is not .so grc*at as when 
chains wc'ie of inferior fjualiiy. Ihit if tlu* bicycle* is to lecpnrc* the 
iniriimcini amount ol care and ;ilteiitu»n :i geai-ease slioiild be fittc*d. 
'flu* Sunbc’am gc’ai-casc* is built into tlie haine and is oil rcl.'iimng, 
and tlu* chain, chain wiiec*ls. tree wdieel and lw()-spc*c*d i;ear are 
continuallv lubricated by an oil-bath. A detac. h.ible gc*ar case is not 
iisii.dly oil-retainmg, but sctvcs to evcliidi* gnt .md mud tnmi the 
rfi.iin. 

(tear and Crank length. -Tlie “ g(*;ir ” of a bu vt k is givc*n by tlie 
formula Inii/n.^ wlu-rc* I> is the di.iniet' 1 ol the clriving wduel in 
inc'Iies. 11, and n.^ the* iimi)l)c‘r. of tec'lh on the ciank-axle and linb 
chain-w hcM'ls rc*speetiv c'ly. At c*ach revolution of the crank .i:;]e. 
the* bic ycle* is mc>\ecl loivvard a distaTU.e ccpial to tlu* c irtuinlereiu e 
of the* circle of diameter ccjual to the gc*ar. 'fhiis with a 28 in. 
diainc lcT diivmg-wheil, j8 te*etli on the* liiib chain* vvlu*el. 45 tc'cdh 
on the crank axk* < h.'dn whec*l, flu* bit yc k* is g(*.in*d to 70 in. 'f'hc* 
usual cnank li*ngth is (>). tc^ 7 in. I lanks of yl. 8 and <i in. length can 
bc'lifid, but recjiiiK* a bicytk* li:iui«-ol special cle.Mgii. 'llie gear should 
be roughly prcjjiortioual to tlu* c laukdength. The gc*ar ic> times the 
craiik-lenglh is a good projxulion for an ave rage ridc*i. 

I'ree-tvhcch. A ln*c*-wiic*c*l c'hilc h transmits the drive* in one 
direction only, allowing the j)c*dals to rc*main .it n*sl at tin- will ol 
the rider, while* the leic-yc k* runs on W itli a tre*c*-W'li( c*l, chain 
breakages .are rediueel or nearly e*liniinate*d. as slioiild the cfi.iiii get 
accidentally c:aiight the fn*e-w'her*l comes into Jilay. 'I lu re are finer 
principal tjqvs of free* vvlu*el clutche*s nille*!', ratclu 1 and Inction 
cone*. 'J'hft roller type w*as (lie earlic'st in use, but has fallem into 
disfavour. A se c.tional vu w of a ball bearing r.dclu t tree* wheel, 
wuth outer cover removed, is shown in hg. 11. Hu* iing cm which 
the three pawls and sjirings are carried is screwed cm tlu* end ol 
the hub; the* chain-whec*l i.s cc^mbinevl wdth an inner latchet wheel 
and i.s mouiite*d by two rows of ball bearings on the* jiaw'l ring. Ihe 
friction cone* type of free-wheel clutch is usn.dlycombinc*d w'ltli a brake 
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ixuide th« hub, the ixrholo combination being termed a coaster hub. pedals being continued sets up the required movement ot the lever 
Fig^ 12 shows a s(;ctional view of the Eadie two-speed coaster, in K, and applies the brake. 

wt^h the free-wheel clutch and brake are combined with a two- Variable Speed Gears. — The effort required to propel a bicycle 

speed gear. The free-wheel clutch varies greatly, according to the conditions ot road surface, gradient 
action is as follows : A forward pres- up or down hill, wind against or To meet these variable 

sure of the pedals turns the externally conditions, a variable speed-gear is an advantage. The action ol 
threaded driving cone H in the in- the human motor is. however, so entirely different from that of a 

tcrnally threaded cone F, the latter mechanical motor that it is easy, without practical experience, tf) 

being thus forced to the right into over-estimate the value of a variable speed gear. IVobably from 
engagement with the cup J whicli is 50 in. to 80 in. represents the greatest useful range of gear for an 
scrcw<’d to the hub-shell, thus forming average rider. ^Vith a gear lower than 50 in., the speed of climbing 
a friction <lriving ciutcli. The pedals a steep gradient is so slow that balancing diflicultics begin, and it 
being lield .stationary the driving cone is lietter to walk up. With 80 in. gear and 7 in. cranks, the speed 
H is stationary, and tlio hub running of pedalling, even at 25 miles an hour, is not irksome, provided the 
on the ball la'aniigs G. the cone; conditions are favoiiralde. For tliose who have not cultivated the 
travels towards the left until relea.sed art ol quick pedalling the iisi ful range of gear under favourable 

Irnm the cii]j J, when it also remains concliiions may be extended to say of> in. or ioo in. I'he gear-ratio 

at rest. Jii this type of free-wh«‘el ot a two->jx;ed gear i.s the ratio ot the high to the low' gear. The most 
(liilcli it is essential that there be suitable gear-ratio lor any rider will depend upon his personal 
little or uo friition between llie screwed surfaces of 11 and F', jdiysiqne and the nature of the country in which he rides. For 
else on beginning to pedal, the cone F may lemain .stationary a middle-aged rider ol 
relative to the tJriving t.oru* JI, aiul no engagement between F anti average jdiysiqiu* a gear- 
J luav lake jdace. 11 F be po venled from turning faster than the ratio ol 125 : 100 is suit- 
htd»-siu‘ll, as IS sometimes tloin* by a light spring between the two. able, for those of weaker 
the engagement ol the friction clutch must lake place as soou as i>liysiquf tin* gear -ratio 

iiiav with ativantage be 
greater, say 137*5 : 100; 
while for load lacing it 
may be smaller, say 117 : 

IOO. With a three '.speed 
gear the low' and high 
gears should be chosen 
resjicctivily lielow and 
aliove the singh* gear 
which suits the rider, the 
middle gear bt'ing cil>oiit 
the s.ime as tlie rider’s 
usual single gear. 

All the vaiiabJe s])eed 
gears at present nuule 

consist of toothed whei l Fir,. 13. — Siintie.'im Tw'o-Speed Goar, 
iiiechanisni either at the 

hub or crank bracket, and nearly all are based on the same 
epiLvdic train oi toothed wheels. At oiu* speed theie is uo 
relative motion of the toothed wheels, the whok* mechanisi.i 
revolving as one solid ]>iece ; this is call' d the “ normal " 
speed. At the other s]>eed om* part of the nu'chanism is held 
slalionary and the drnen part revolves taster or slower tlian the 
driv'i'i*. according as the gearing is up or down. In some two-speed 
gears the* normal is the higli .s])eed, in others the low*. In e.xpressing 
3'h.. 12.- Kadie Two-sjuvd Coaster Hub. the gt‘ar lalio, Die normal spetsl will l>e denot(‘d bv joo. \i Die 

normal gear then* is of coarse no additional friction. Tlic type of 
tho pedaCs tend to move faster than the .sjneil corre.sponding to two-speed gear used jiractically settles wJudher the normal grsir is 

that of the hiib-.shell. at high or low sjxed ; but it .sei iiis best. oDwr things being tspial, 

Brakes of iiiaiiy types are used, differing in the jdace and inode to have the low speed the nurnial geai, as then the eondilions 
of apphcalioii. Tlu' tiic brake has jalkai into <lisuse. rim brakes aie worst. If tin* high speetl is at normal geai. Dun at low sju-ed 
and internal hub br.ikes bi-iiig usual. The lelarding lorce that can the chain ge.ii.s up anri Du* two-speed gear gears down ; whuh is, 
bu ajipUed by a brake is lunited by tlu; po.ssibility ol .skidding tlu- to .say Die least, a round. iboiit transmission. 

wheel. In riding at umfoiiu speed, wiDiout acceleration, the greater Fig. 13 is a sectional view ot the Sunbeam tw'o-speed gear which 
part of the Joati is on the rui -wheel ; but as soon as Die brake i.s is arrangi-d at Du- crank -axle, and clearly shows the rel.itive dis- 
applied localise iel.ir<l.ition Die wheel lo.ul distribution is altered, ]»osition ol the tootiu-d wheel mechanism lomnioii to ncaily all 
more load b<*ing Ihiow 11 on the front W'lieel. Thus the most power- cycle .speetl gears. The- chain-wheel is lixed to tin*' annular wheel 
fill brake is one applietl to tlie front wheel. On tlu; other hand. A ; Die planet carrier C is iiM*d to the crank ; and wlien the snu- 

a front-wlieel brake often sets u]) an unple,e-^.inl vibration of llv* wlieel 1) is Iu*ld st.ilionary, the chain-wheel is driven faster than 

front lork. On a gi<*asy ro.id too ])o\verhil juessure on Die front- the cranks. When Du; 
wheel brake niav c.iiisi- a Mile slip with uo chance of recovery ; smi-wdieel I) is released, 
while with the back wheel tiuiki- iccovery is possible. The Dowaleii the planet i arnei ('drives 
sy'>tem ol Irausnubsiou. whu li is largely ii.si'd for cycle brake work, the annular wheel A by 
cou.sists of a steel stranded cable inside a th-xible lube formed by a the ratchet In-i* - wheel 
closely w'ouiul spiral of steel wire, the cable being prai tically in clutch; the part thus 

extensible and the spiral tube piaclically incompressible; it the ends ie\ol\'e*> as a solid piece, 
of the latter be fa.stciu-d it forms a guide lube for the cable, any and gives the noimal or 
movement given to out- end of Du- < able being traiisniitted to the low speed. The gear- 
other end. The spiral tube may be led round any corners, but the ratio is 133*3: 100. 
trictioiial resistance of the cable inside the spiral tube increases with Fig. 14 is a sectional 
the total angle of i qrv'ature of Die guide tube ; the laws of friction view of the “ Hub " two- 

ol a rope pasMiig over a drum apjdy. In lilting the Ikiw'deii .sy.stem speed gear, the rhain- 

the total vmvature sluudd therefore be kept as small as ])os.sib]f;. wheel or free-wheel 
tVitli a back-peikilling rim brake the cvclc cannot be wheeled back- clutch being omitted. In 
w-ard.s imle.ss *1 special devuc is used to throw Die operating clutch this the annular wheel is the driver, and the planet carrier i.s part 
out of action. A back -pedalling biakc is most conveniently applied oi Die bub-shell. When the central pinion is held stationar\' the 

inside the hub. as in the coaster hub. In the Kadie two-spevd hub is driven at a less speed than the chain-wheel ; the gear-ratio 

coaster llig. 12) the biaking action is obtained by tho expansion of is 100: 76*2. 

the steel band I against a phos]>hor bumze ring L cartied by the In the Fagan two-.speed gear, shown combined w'ilh the Eadie 
rotating huli-.shell. Tlu* steel band I is mounted on a di.sk with a coaster huh in tig. 12, the sun-wheel K can lx- mov'eil latt*rally by 
projcctiUjjf arm, the end of which i** clipped to the frame tube. The the striking gear, so as to t-ngage with the chain-wheel cciure (\ 
cxiMUision of tUe steel band is etiected by the movement of the lever giving normal gear, or with an internally toothed wheel A tixecl 
K lixed to the cone E. On moving the ped.xl.s backward the screw to tlie spindle. The chain-wheel centre C carries the annular wheel, 
drive-ring 11 forces the cone nut F with which it engages to tin; left and the four planet pinions J) are mounted on the driving cone H. 
into contact w'ith the cone E. Tlie backward movement ol the Thus the gear gives a rerinclion ot ‘;peecl, the gear-ratio being 100 : 75. 
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The Sttirmey- Archer three-speod hub (ftp. 15) has isfear-ratios 
125 : 100 : 80. Ill the Jiigh gear position the epicyclic toothed wheels 
are to the extreme left pOvsition. The chain-wheel is mounted by a 
free-wheel on a drivi*-ring, with which the ends of the s])indlcs of 
the planet wheels engage at high gear. The sun-wheol. not shown 
m the figure, is held stationary, and the annular wdieel engages 
with a ring screwed to the hub-shell, by means of keys engaging in 
notches. The hub is tiius driven at a higher sjieed than the chain- 
wmeel. For normal gear, the striking gear draAvs the internal 
mechanisni of the hub towards a central position, compressing a 
spring, disengaging the siin-wdieel and locking the drive-ring hub 
and annular wheel togetlicr. At low gear, tlie internal mechanism 
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is drawn to the right-hand .sid('. wdiere the planet carrier engages 
Uitli the end plate ol the hub by means ol claw clutches, 'i he 
aiinukir wlieel is still engaged witli th«‘ dri\e-ring. and the sun -win el 
i-5 again locked to tli(‘ spindle. The hub is thus dn\en at a lower 
speeti. 

Tandem JUtviIe^i. -The widght of a roadster tainiem !-» about the 
same as. 01 a tritle le-,s than, that ol two •-ingle road'^ler Im.ycles, 
but the tnctional lesistaiu.e of the nieohtinisin. the rolling resistanci* 
ot the tires, and the air lesistance at a givf'ii s]>eed are much less 
than twice the \ allies for .a single bicycle. ('onse<jnentlv, much 
higher speeds are attained on the le\el. ainl tree wheeling down 
hill is much taster. C.)u theolhei hninl lui nduig up lull 011 a moderate 
giadieiit, the ehoit ret(inn*il i-, about the s.ime as 011 a '-ingle, wliili* 
on ver\ .steejj gia<lients tin* tandem is at a slight disadvantage. 
For the full enjoyment ol tandt'TU riding, th<*ie1ore. a two-spc<*d gear 
1-, a necessity, while a threi'-sju-ed gear is lictb i. In ttie Kah‘igli 
tandem (hg. jo) the frame tle*-igii is such that it can lx* ruldeii by 
tw’o ladies, and tin* .strength ainl rigidity i;-* sufticiiut toJ two licavy- 
W'<*ight riders. 'J'Ik- st<‘enrig and control of the brak«*s is done by 
the front rider. Couneeb'd steering is emjdoved in some taiideins. 
allowing the rear rider to steer it necessary. l''or two e\f»ert taiid(*ni 
nders, conuecti*d steering is sliglitly more pleasurable than fixed 
handle grip.s for the rear rider, but on the otliei hand, <li\hled 
control may lead to disaster at a cntic.d moment. JMost passenger, 
on a tandem witli connected steering unconsciously give the steering 



a bias in one direction or the other, putting a nervous strain on tlv 
steersman wlmh bftomes almost intolerable Irw/ards the end ol a 
long ride. 

f^/cyr/cs. -Irig. 17 shows a touring motor bicycle, fittc<l 
with lugga!*?* (.arner and stand, the l.itter for sujiportm..' the bicyxl-- 
while at rest. The avmagc spet rl ol ;i motor bicycle being mm h 
greater than that of a jieilal bic\ile the sfresm's on the Irame dim 
to moving over rough roads are greater. I his n(‘Ccs.silates grcalei 
strength and weight in all jiarls —irame, w-lieek-. and tires. To tak< 
tins increaseil wi-iglit u[> steep gradients retjuires iiicieasetl <*ngne- 
power. Tlie weight of a touring motor bicycle may b«* from 150 to 
200 lb. The drive is usually liy a \' belt of leather, or of canvas 
and rubber, the angle of the V being 2S'’. The engine sp<*cd at maxi- 
mum pOAver is from 1500 to 2000 revolutions a minute, and the Ih‘11 
gears down in a ratio A-arying between ^ and acconhng to tin- 
cylindei capacity of the engine. The possibility of the belt slipjiing 
slightly is conducive to smoothness of drive ; chain-driving, except 
in combination with a slipping clutch, is too harsh. 'I'hc priocipni 
defect of the Ijelt drive is that, the belt stretchexs, and on comii'g 
to a steep hill may have to Uj tightened before the bicycle tan I- 
<lnv'en UT». Tlie control of the speed and power of the engine i ■ 
effected W the throttle, extra air valve and spark advance, tie* 


levers for which are all jilaced wdlhin convenient reach of the driver. 
As the engine is almost mvariably air-coolctl. the skilful manipulation 
oi tlie.se throe levers is essential fur satisfactory results. On a gtKKl 
level road when the engine may U* working at a small fraction of 
Its maximum power, the proportion of air mixtxl with the petrol 
vaj>our from liie carbim'ttor mav In; great, giving a “ w'eak ” mixture, 
yet one rich enough to be ignited in the cylinder. The throttle 
valve may be fully open anil the sjiark advanced for high speed ; 
the throttle partially closed and spark retarded tor sIoav speed. 
Under these comlitions the engine will run for an indefinite perioil 
without OA'erlieating.^ Up a steep giadient. the mixture may have 
to bo made “ richer * by jiartial closing of the tixlra ait opening, 
and as more heat is evolved, llie c^lnuler Avails may bec'oinc OA'er- 
heated. unless the engine power is suliicient to kiep the bicycle 
moAing through the air at a good speed. .-Xs the engine cannot 'rim 
steadily at low* speed, pedalling is resorUtl to tor .starting and for 
ruling .slowly throngli Iralfic. l*‘or this ]mq)ose*, an “ exliaiisl valve 
lifter is usually fitted, by means of wJuch the exhaust can Ik* kept 



p(‘rnianenflv open, in onler to relieve tlie resistance to p(*dalling 
Avlucli the cf 111 I pres- ion stroke would otherwise otter. 

'J lie nominal rating ol the hoise-powiT ot a motor cycle engine 
is rather vague and indelimle A j ll.P. engine m.iy have a tyhnder 
ol 70 <So mm. diameter and 7b--.S(> mm. sfioke. Twin cylmdiT 
engines, with one crank, aie largt*lv used, and sonu; e\c*ellent 
.j cylinder motrjr bicyv les are made with bevel gear transmission. 
Th«‘ duet advantage of the nuillicylmder engine is the smootiier 
Urn e obtained. 

A “trailer" Avith two wheels for can \ ing a passenger t .in be 
att.icheil to a motor bievde. but the element nt risk is incu*ased. 
A side-t.'ir, with one additional wheel, forms a safer passenger 
camel. (A. Si*.) 

BIDA, a town and administrative* district in the liritish 
protectorate of Northern Nigeria, l^ida town, situated in 
c)'^ 5' N.. 6° I*' , 25 in. N. by 1 ). of Mnraji on the Niger, is the 
capital of the province of Nnpe. It w.js founded in 185c) when 
Jriila rule was e.slabli.shed in Nnpe, is walled and of considerable 
.si/e. Jn looij it was connecteil by railway with Haro, 40 m. 
.S..S.F., the river terminus of the Northern Nigeria railway. 'I'he 
inhabitants, mostly llaiisa, carry on an extensive trade and are 
cspecinlly noted tor their embosscil lirass Jind eopfiiT W'ork. 'J'he 
Hida golilets, in whii h brass and copper arc beautifully blended, 
are of extremely el(‘gant design. 'I lie town also boasts a gla.ss 
factory. 'Hie preparation of indigo and tin* dyeing of cloths are 
otlicr flourishing indnstric*s. 'The .streets are planted witli huge 
.shade- trees, so that as Hida. is afiproached it looks like a forest. 

Jn j 8()7 there was a two-days’ fight outside the walls of Hida 
between the forces of the emir oi Nnpe and those of the Royal 
Niger Company, ending in the defeat of the Iriila army (mostly 
cavalry). 'I’he victory w'as not follow'ed at the time by a Hritish 
orcupation, and the def(*aLed king returned after the withdrawal 
of the company's troops and re-established himself upon the 
throne. In ipoo he alhed himself with other hostile chiefs and 
adopted an openly antagonistic attitnile to the Hritish govern- 
miTil. In ipoi it became necessary for Hritish troops to march 
on Hida. 'Hie emir fled, without fighting, to Kano. Another 
emir was appointed in his place, and the province of Nnpe was 
fdaced under Hritish administrative control. Since that date 
the town has bf i n peaceful and very prosperous. A mis.sion 
.si hool has been established, and is attended by the sons of the 
emir and of the prinr ipal chiefs, who are desirou.s of learning Kj 
read and write English, 'the administrative district of } 3 ida 
includes the town and is the western division of the province of 
Nupe (q. 7 f.). (Sec also Nigeria : History,) 
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BmDmFOBD, a, city of York county, Maine, II.S.A., on the 
’iSaco river, opposite the city of Saco, and 15 m. S.W. of Portland. 
Pop, (1890) 14443 ; (1900) 16,145, of whom 7H9 were foreign- 
born (mostly French Canadians), 4711 of the native-born being 
of foreign parentage; (census, 1910) 17,079. Biddeford is 
served by the Boston & Maine railway, and is connected by 
electric lines with Portland and with Old Orchard Beach, a 
popular summer resort about 5 m. away. There are several other 
summer resorts (Biddeford Pool, Fortune Rocks and Gof>se 
Rocks) in the vicinity, and both the climate and the scenery in 
and about Biddeford itself attract summer visitors; but the 
city is chiefly a manufacturing centre (third in rank among the 
cities of the state in 1905) — good water-power being furnished 
by the river — and cotton goofls, ff)undry and machine .shop 
products and lumber are the principal products, the first being 
by far the most important. 1'Iie value of the factory products 
increased from $5,472,254 in 1900 to .$6,948,722 in 1905, or 27 
There are large quarries of granite of excellent quality. A 
permanent settlement was established on both sides of the river 
about 1630 under the leadership of Richard Vines (15^5-1651) 
and was named Saco. In 1718 the present name was adopted. 
In 1762 that portion of Biddeford which lay east of the rixer was 
incorporated as the town of Peppcrellborougli, for xvhicli name 
Saco was substituted in 1805. Biddeford was incorporated as a 
city in 1855. 

BIDDER, GEORGE PARKER (1806- 1878), English engineer, 
was bom at Moreton TLampstead, in Devonshire, on the 14th of 
June 1806. From a very early age he manifested an extraordi- 
nary natural aptitude for calc'ulation, which inducted his father, 
who was a stone-mason, to exhibit him as a “ calculating boy.'’ 
Tn this way his talent was turned to profita!)le account, l)ut his 
general education was in clanger of being completely neglected. 
Interest, however, was taken in him by some of those who hap- 
pened to witness his performances, amcmg them being Sir John 
Herschcl, and it was arranged that he should be sent to a school 
in ('amberwell. There he did not remain long, being removed 
by his father, who wished to exhibit him again, but he was stivcd 
from tins misfortune and enabled to attcncl classes at Edinburgh 
University, largely through the kindness of Sir Henry Jardine, 
to whom he siil)sequenlly showed Ins gratitude by founding a 
“ Jardine Bursary at the university. ( )n leaving college in 1824 
he received a post in the ordnance survey, but gradually driftecl 
into engineering work. In 1834 Robert Stephenson, whose 
acquaintance he had made at Edinburgh, offered him an ap[K>int- 
ment on the London ik Birmingham railway , and in the succeeding 
year or two he began to assijst (ieorge Stephenson in his parlia- 
mentar)' work, which at that time included schi mes for railways 
l>etween London and Brighton and between Manchester and 
Rugby via the Potteries. In this way he was introduced 
to engineering and parliamentary practice at a period <jf great 
activity wliich saw the t*stablishment of the main features and 
principles that have sin<'e governed English railway construction. 
He is said to have been the best witness that ever entered a 
committee-room. He was cjuick to discover and take advantage 
of the weak points in an opponent's rase, and his powers of men- 
tal calculation frequently stood him in good stead, as when, 
for example, an apparently casual glance at the plans of a railway 
enabled him to point out errors in the engineering data that were 
sulficient to secure rejection of the scheme to which he was 
opposed. In consequence there was scarcely an engineering 
proposal of any importance brought befon; parliament in con- 
nexion with which his services were not secured by one party or 
the other. 

On the constructive side of his profession he was also 
busily occupied. In 1837 he was engaged with R. Stephenson 
in building the Blaokwall railway, and it was he who designed 
the peculiar method of disconnecting a carriage at each 
station while the rest of the train went on without stopping, 
which was employed in the early days of that line when it was 
worked by means of a cable. Another scries of railvrays with 
which he had much to do were those in the eastern counties 
which afterwards became the Great Eastern system. He also 


advised on the construction of the Belgian railways ; with R. 
Stephenson he made the first railway in Norway, from Christiania 
to Eidsvold ; he was engineer-in-chief of the Danish railways ; 
and he was largely concerned with railways in India, where 
he strongly and successfully opposed break of gauge on through- 
routes. But though he sometimes spoke of himself as a mere 
“ railway-engineer,’' he was in reality very much more ; there 
was indeed no branch of engineering in which he did not take 
an interest, as was shown by the assiduity xvith which for half 
a centur>^ he attended the weekly meetings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, of which he was elected president in i860. He 
was one of the first to recognize the value of the electric telegraph. 
That invention was in its infancy when, in 1837, jointly with R 
Stepheason he recommended its introduction on a portion of the 
London & Birmingham and (»n the Blackwall lines, while three 
years later he advised that it should be adopted to facilitate the 
working of the single line between Norwich and Yarmouth. 
He was also one of the founders of the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany, which enabled the public generally to enjoy the benefits 
of telegraphic communication. In hydraulic engineering, he 
was the designer of the Victoria Docks (London), being 
re.sponsible not only for their construction, but also for what was 
regarded by some people at the time as the foolish idea of utilizing 
the Essex marshes for dock accommodation on a large .scale. 
His advice was frequently .sought by the government on points 
both of naval and military engineering. He died at Dartmouth 
on the 28ih of September 1878. 

His son, Gkokgk Parkkr Bidder, Junr. (1836-1896), who 
inherited much of his father's calculating power, was a success- 
ful parliamentary counsel and an authority on cryptography. 

BIDDER Y, or Bidri (an Indian word, from Bcdar or Bidar, 
a towm in the Nizam’s Dominions), an alloy of copper, lead, 
tin and zinc used in making various articles and ornaments 
which are inlaid with gold and silver. 

BIDDING -PRAYER (O. Eng. hiddaft, to pray, cf. Ger. 
heien), the formula of prayer or exhortation to prayer said in 
England before the sermon in cathedrals, at university sermons, 
in the Inns of Court and elsewhere on special occasions. Such 
formulae arc found in the ancient Greek liturgies, that of St 
Chrysostom, in the Gallican liturgy, and in the pre-Reformation 
' liturgies of England. 7 'he form varies, but in all the character- 
, istic feature is that the minister tells the people what to pray 
for. Tlius in England in the 16th century it took the form of a 
direction to the people xvhat to remem licr in “ bidding their 
beads.” In course of time the word ” bid ” in the sense of ” pray ” 
became obsolete and was confused with ” bid ” in the .sense of 
” command " (from O. Eng. bendau, to offer, present, and hence 
to announce, or command ; cf. Ger. hieien^ to offer, gehieini, to 
command), and the bidding-prayer has come practically to 
mean the exhortation itself. A form of exhortation which 
“ preachers and ministers shall move the people tf) join with 
them in prayer ” is given in the 55th canon of the Church of 
England (1603). 

BIDDLE, JOHN (1615 1662), frequently called the father of 
English Unitarianism, was born on the 14th of January 1615, 
at Wotton-under-Edge. in Gloucestershire. He w'as educated 
at the grammar school of his native towm and at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1638 and proceeded M.A. in 
1641, and was then appointed to the mastership of the free 
school in the city of Gloucester, where “ he was much esteemed 
for his diligence in his profession, serenity of manners and sanctity 
of life.” He also diligently prosecuted theological studies, and 
the results he arrived at were of such a nature as to draw down 
upon him the reprobation of the civic authorities. A treacherous 
friend obtained the manuscript of his Twelve Arguments drawn 
out oj Scripture, wherein the commonly received opinion touching 
the deity of the Holy Spirit is clearly and fully refuted ; and in 
December 1645 he was summoned before the parliamentary 
committee then sitting at Gloucester. By them he was (com- 
mitted to prison, though he was at the time labouring under a 
dangerous fever. He was released on bail after a short imprison- 
ment, but was in July 1647 called before parliament^ which 
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desired to inquire into his views. After tedious proceedings, 
during which Sir Henry Vane befriended him, Biddle was com- 
mitted to custody and his Twelve Arguments, which he had now 
published, was ordered by parliament to be seized and burned 
by the hangman. Notwithstanding this and the ordinance of 
the 2nd of May 1648, visiting denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity with death, Biddle issued two tracts, one a Confession 
of Faith touching the Holy Trinity, and the other The T'esiimonies 
of Irenaeus, &c,, concerning the one God and the Persons of the 
Trinity (1648). These were suppressed by government, and the 
Westminster assembly of divines eagerly pressed for the passing 
of an act by which heretics like Biddle could be put to death. 
This, however, was resisted by the arm>', and b}' many of the 
Independent parliamentarians; and after the death of the 
king, Biddle was allowed to reside in Staffordshire under sur- 
veillance. He engined in preaching and in literary work, 
particularly an edition of the Septuagint, published by Roger 
Daniel. In February 1652 the general act of oblivion gave 
him complete freedom, and his adherents soon began to meet 
regularly for worship on Sundays. 'J'hcy were called Biddellians, 
or Socinians, or Unitarians, the name which has now become 
associated with their opinions. Biddle was not left long in 
peace. He translated some Socinian books, among others the 
Life of Sorinns, and published two catechisms which excited 
a fury of indignation. He was summoned before the parliament 
in December 1654 and imprisoned. The dissolution of that body 
again set him at liberty for a short time, but he was presently 
brought up for some expressions used by him in a discussion 
with John Griffin, an illiterate Baptist pastor, who invoked the 
law against his superior opponent. He was put upon trial, 
and was only rescued by (Vomwell, who sent him (()ctol)er 1655) 
out of the way to one of the Scilly Islands, allowed him 100 
crowns a year, and in 165S, on the solicitation of many friends, 
released him. For a few years he lived and taught quietly 
in the country, but returning to London he was in June 1662 
again arrested, and fined £100. As he was unable to pay this 
sum, he was at once committed to prison, where fever, cau.sed 
by the pestilential atmosphere, carried him off on the 22nd of 
September 1662. 

BIDDLE, NICHOLAS (1786-1844), American financier, was 
bom in Philadelphia on the 8th of January 1786. He was 
the nephew of a naval officer, Captain Nicholas Biddle (1750- 
1778), who lost his life while fighting on the American .side, 
during the War of American Independence. Ai ter almost finishing 
the prescribed course at the university of J*ennsylvania, the boy 
went to Princeton, where he graduated with high honours 
in 1801. During 1804-1807 he was the secretary, first of John 
Armstrong, minister to France, and then of James Monroe, 
minister to (ireat Britain. After his return to America he prac- 
tised law for several years in Philadelphia, was an associate 
editor of Donnie’s Portfolio, to wdiich he contributed both prose 
and verse, and, with much literary skill, prejiared for the press 
from the explorers’ own journals a History of the Expedition 
under the Command of Captains Leiois and Clark (1814). He was 
a prominent member of the J^ennsylvania House of Rcprc.senta- 
tives ill 1810-181T and of the Senate in 1814-1817, and in 
1819 became, by President Monroe’s appiantnient, one of the 
five government directors of the Bank of the United States. 
In 1823 he replaced I.xingdon Cheves as its president. In 
general he followed a conservative policy and showed marked 
ability in the management of the bank, l)ut during President 
Andrew Jackson’s warfare upon that institution, his charac ter 
and his policy were violently assailed by the president and his 
followers. The bank’s national charter lapsed in 1836, but it 
was immediately chartered by Pennsylvania as the Bank of 
the United States, of Pennsylvania ” ; and Biddle remained 
president until 1839, two years before the bank failed. As 
president of the board of trustees appointed for the purpose, 
he took a prominent part in the establishment of Girard College, 
in accordance with the will of Stephen Girard (<7.^.). He died 
in Philadelphia on the 27th of February 1844. 

His son, Charles John Biddle (1819-1873), served in the 


Mexican War as a captain of infantry, earning the brevet of major 
at Chapultcpec; practised law in Philadelphia; was a repre- 
sentative in Congress in 1861-1863 ; was long editor-in-chief 
of the Philadelpliia Age ; and published “ 1 'hc Case of Major 
Andre, with a Review of the Statement of it in Lord Mahon's 
History of England,” in the Memoirs of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania (1858). 

The iK'st account of Nicholas liitUlle’s administration of the bank 
may lx* louiid in an excellent work, by Ralph t*. H. ('atterall. The 
Second Uank of the United States (Chicaj^o, 

BIDEFORD, a seaport, market town and nuinieipal borough 
in the Barn.staple parliamentary (ii\'isi()n of Devonshire, Imgland, 
8] m. S.W. of Barnstaple. Pop. (igoi) S754. It is served by the 
London & South-Western and the Bideford, Westw-ard Ho & 
Af>pledore railways. It is pictiircsciiicly situated on two hills 
rising from the banks of the river Torridge, 3 m. above its junction 
with the estuary of the 'law. Many of the houses are built w'ith 
timber framework in Elizabethan style, and the two parts of 
the town arc united by a bridge of 24 arches, originally erected 
in the i4tli century, W'hen the revenut* of certain lands was std 
apart for its upkeep. The eluirch of St Mary, with the exception 
of the tower, is a modern reconstruction. A stone chancel 
screen and a Norman font are also jireserved. Industries 
include the manufacture of earthenware, leather goods, .sails, 
rope.s and linen, and ironfounding. The small harbour hu.s 
about 17 ft. of water at high tide, Init is dry at low tide. An- 
thracite and a coarse potter’s clay are found near the town. 
The borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 
Area, 3308 acres. 

Bidefortl iTVdeford, l^ydylord, BiuUforil, Bytlufoid) js lujt 
mentioned in |»rc‘-Con(iiiest retimls. but according to Donusdiiy it 
n'lulered gelil tor three hull's to the king, h'lom the time of tin* 
( imqucst down to the 18th ci'iitiiry. Bidelord remained in the 
possession of the (oenville laimiv. and it Tost appears as a borougli 
111 ail imdaled charter (probably ol the reign of ICdwaid 1 ) f’loni 
Richard d(' ('.renvilli', contirming a charter from his grandlather, 
Richard de Cirenville, lixmg the rent and services dm- from the 
burgesses and granting them libiTlus similar to those in use at 
Breleuil and a market every Mondav, Another i barter, dated 1271, 
conlirms to Uich.ird de (Irenville and his heirs a market e\ery Monday 
and five da\s* l.or yearly at tlu* h ast of St Margaret (20th of July), 
fii 1573 Khzalx'th granted a charter ci eating Biilehird a tree horougli 
corporate, with a common council consisting of a mayor, 5 aldermen 
ami 7 chief burge.sses, together with a lecorder, town-iierk and 2 
serieanls-at-mace. This cliarlei also granted the l uesilay market, 
which i^’ still held, and thr«*i' annual fairs in J’Vhriiary, July and 
Noveinbei, lU'w disi onlimiefl. A later charter from Janies 1 . in 
ir»io added the right to have a town seal, 7 aldeimen instead of 5, 
and 10 ihu l Imrgesses instead of 7, and continued in force until 
tlie ]Miimn)>al ('orporations Ait of 187 i, which estahlished 4 alder* 
men anil 12 common councillors. In the 16th erntiiry Sir Richard 
(frenv’ille, the famous Virginian settle!, did iniuh to stimulate the 
roinmercial devilo])ment ot Bideford, which long mamtaiiied .1 viry 
i onsiderable trade with America, Spam tind the Meditcrianean jxuts, 
the imjMirt ot loliacco from Maryland and Viiginia being esjiecially 
nntewoithy. I'rom the lieginning ol the i8tli century this gradually 
deelined and gave* pljice to a coasting trade in timber and coal, 
chiefiy with Wales and Ireland. I'he silk indiu.try which tlourished 
in the 17th century is extinct. 

See John Wat Ivins, I/jsttoy of Jiidefottl lE.xeler. 1792). 

BIDPAI (or Jhi.PAV}, FABLES OF, the name given in the 
niicJclle ages (from Sanskrit Vidva-pati, rhief scholar) to a famous 
collection ol Hindu stories. 'I'lie origin of them is undoubtedly 
to ]>c found in the Pancha T antra, or hive Sections, an extensive 
body of early fables or apologues. A se cond eolleetion, called the 
Hitopadesa^ has become more widely know'n in luirope than the 
first, on which it is apparently founded. In the 6th century 
A.D., a translation into Pallia vi of a number of these old fables 
w^as made by a phy.sieian at the court of ( hosroes 1 . Anusliirvan, 
king of Persia. No traces of this Persian translation can now he 
found, but nearly two centuries later, Abdallah - ihri - Mokaffa 
translated the Persian into Araliic: ; and his ve*rsion, which is 
known as the “ Book of Kalilah and Dimna,” Irorn the two 
jackals in the first .story, became the cliannel through which p 
knowledge of the fables was transmitted in Europe. It wa.s 
tran.slated into (ireek by Simeon Sethus towards the close of the 
iith century ; his version, however, does not appear to have 
been retranslated into any other European language. But the 
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Hdbim version pf JEUibbi Jod^ hlade someiihitt later, was tmis* 
latt^ in the 13th editiiry into Latin by Jplrn of Capua, a con- 
verted Jew, in his DirecUmum vilae hrmana^ (first published in 
1486), and in that form became widely khown. Since then the 
fables have been translated into nearly every European tongue. 
There arc also versions of them in the modem Persian, Malay, 
Mongol and Afghan languages. 

See Wilson’s analysis of the Pancha Tantra, in the Mem. of ttie 
Boyal Asiat. Soc. i. ; Silvestre de Sacy’s introduction to his edition of 
the Kalilah and Dimna (1816) ; articles by the same in Notices et Kxtt. 
des MSS. da la Bib. da Rui, vols. ix. and'x. ; (ierrnan translation by 
Philipp Wolff, Bidpai's Fabeln (2 vols., 2nd ed.. Stuttgart, 1830). 
the Anvdf’-i Suheili, l^ersian version of the Fables, translated by 
E. B. Kastwick (Hertford, 1854); Bcnfey, Panistka Tantra, German 
translation with important introduction (2 vols., 1859) ; 

other editions, by L. Friizt* {ih. 1884) and R. Sclimidt {ih. 1901) ; 
Max Muller, Essays (Leipzig, 1872), \ol. iii. np. 303. vVt. ; J. Jacol*s’ 
edition ot Sir T. Nortli's Morall I'hiUiSnpkic of Ihwi. the earliest 
Knfdisli version of the fables (l^mdon, i«88); J, G. N. Keilh Falconer. 
Kalilah and Dimnah, or the Fables of Bidpai ((Cambridge, 1895), 
their history, witJi a translation of the later Syriac version and 
notes; Leopold llervieux, Lvs Fahulistcs J.atins, dec. \\ Jean de Capone 
et scs dhivds (j8t>9); T*!, G. Browne, Peisian Literal. (1906), ii. 

BIEBRICH, a town of (Jermany, in the I’riissian provinre of 
Ilesse-Nas.sau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 3 ni. S. from 
Wiesbaden, of which it is the river port, and on the main line 
of railway from Cologne to Frankfort-on-Main. Pop. ( 1900) 
15,048 ; (1905) 20,137. 'Ihe palace of the former dukes of 
Nassau o<u:upies a fine ])obilion on the river bank, and tin* shady 
gardens and gnjves altraet large numbers of visitors during the 
.summer. It is an important steamboat station for both 
passenger and cargo tralhe, and besid(!s manufactures of cement, 
dyes and soap, has a considerable trade in the wines of th^‘ 
district. 

BIEDERMANN, FRIEDRICH KARL (jSi 2 1901), German 
publicist and historian, was born at Leipzig on the 25th of 
Scpliiiiber 1812, and after studying at ixipzig and Heidelberg 
liecanuj professor in the university of his native town in 1838, 
lli.s early writings show him as an ardent advocate of German 
unity, and he was a member of the national parliament which 
met at Frankfort in 1848. Becoming a incmlKT of the Upper 
House of the parliament of Saxony, he advocated union under 
the leadership of Pru.ssia : and, subsequently losing liis pro- 
fessorship, he retired to Wedmar, where he edited the Weima- 
risihe Zcilun^. Returning to Leijizig in 1S63 he edited the 
Deutsche Ally^etiwitte Zetluuf^, and regained his professorship in 
1865. He was again a niemhc;r of the Saxon Upper Hou.se, and 
from 187 T to 1S74 a member of theCiernian Rei<-hsiag. lie died 
at Leipzig on the 5lh of March 1901. Biedennann’s chief works 
are : P^rinnenw^eit ausdrr PauLskirche{\,C\\Y/.\y[^, 1849) ; Deutsch- 
land im jS. Jahrhumiert (Leipzig, 1854 18S0); Friedrich tier \ 
^rossf uftd scin Verhiilfnis zitr Kntwichelnn^ des deutschen Geistes- \ 
Ichens (Brunswick, 1S59) ; Geschichtr Dcutschlands iSjji-iSy/ 
(Berlin, 1891) ; Deutsche \ %dks- und Kultur^cschichlc{y^\tisX\iXi\vi\y 
1901). II e also wrote the ilrainas, K aiser Heinrich / f . ( Weimar, 
iS(»i) ; Kaiser Otto III, (Leipzig, 1862) ; and Der letzlc lUtrycr- 
nuisier von Sfrasshury (I,eipzig, 1870). 

BIEL, GABRIEL (r. 1425-1495), schdlaslic philosopher, was 
born at Spires (Speier). He was the first professor ot theology 
at the newlv founded (1477) uni^c^silv of Tiibingen, of which 
he was twice rector. Some years before bis death he entered 
a religious fraternitv. His work consists in the .systematic 
development of the views of his master. William of Occam. 
ITis Epitome et CoUectoriuni e.v Occamo super hbros quatuor 
Senientiarum (150S, 1512, and various dates) is a clear and 
consistent uecount of the nominalist doctrine, and prc.sents the 
complete svstem of scholastic thought from that point of view. 
The empinral individualism of the work, tending necessarily to 
limit the province of reason and extend that of faith, together 
with seatten‘d uttcrames on special points, which gained for 
Biel the title of Papisia Antipapista, had considerable influence in 
giving form to the doctrines of Luther and Melanchthon. It is 
the best specimen of the final aspect of scholasticism. His other 
works also have been frequently reprinted. The title lUtimus 
Scholasti corum is often wrongly bestowed on Biel ; scholasticism 


did not cease with him, even in Genmmy, and continued to 
flourish long after his time in the universities of Spain. 

See Linsenmann. in Theologischen Quariaischrift (Td binges. 1865) ; 
Stockl, PhU. d. MiUelalt. ii. § 269 ; H. Plitt, Gabriel BUI als Prediger 
(Erlangen, 1879); art. 5.v. by P, Tschackert in Herzog - Hauck, 
Realencyklopddie, vol. iii. (1897); W. Roscher, Ges. d. National* 
dhonomik (Munich, 1874), pp. 21-28 ; and works quoted under 
Scholasticism. 

BIELEFELD, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, 68 m. S.W. from Hanover on the main line to 
Golognc. Pop. (1885) 34,931 ; (1905) 71 J 97 - Ik is situated at 
the foot of the Teutobiirger Wald, and consists of two portions, 
separated by the river Lutter, which were first united into one 
towm in 1520. Among its public buildings and institutions are 
the old town church, with a curious r.arved altar-piece, the towm 
hall, the gymnasium and the pro^Mncial industrial school. On 
the height above the town is the old castle of Spiarcnburg, built 
in the 12th century by Bernhard, count of Lippe. It was for a 
long time employed a.s a prison, but wa.s restored after its 
destruction by fire in 1877 and now con Uiins a historical museum. 
Bielefeld is the centre of the Westphalian linen industry. It has 
also important plush, silk and hosiery manufactures, as well as 
<*x tensive bleaching works, and does a very large export trade 
to all parts of the world in these bram'hcs. Engines, automobiles, 
biscuits, glass, pianos, funiiturc and paper are also manufactured. 

Bielefeld is mentioned as early as the 9th century, as Belan- 
velde. but its first recorded mention as a town is in 1233. It 
belonged at this time to the counts of Ravxmslv;rg, who often 
resided in the Span'nburg. It joined the Hanseatic league in 
1270, and about the same time began to engage in the. linen 
manufacture, which u^as grt'atlv extend(‘d during the ibth and 
17th centuries by a numlHT of n^fugees from the Netherlands. In 
1347 the town passed wnlh the countship of Ravensherg to the 
duchy of Julh’h, and in lOfib to Ihal of Brandenburg. 

BIELITZ (('zech liilsko. Polish Btelsko).ii town of Austria, in 
Silesia, 80 m. S.K. of Troppaii by rail. Pop. (1900) 16,885, 
chiefly German. It is situated on the Biala river, just opposite 
the Galician town of Biala and possesses a fine castle belonging to 
the Sulkow'sky fainily, in favour of whom the lord.ship ol Jlielitz 
was raised to a din'hy in 1752. It has an important woollen and 
linen industry, and mamifacLures of jute and machinery, as well 
as an active trade, esj)eciiilly of woollens, to the East. The town 
was founded in the 13th century, and in the 15th and i6th was a 
fortified ])lace, 

BIELLA, a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, in the 
province of Novara, 55 m. N.K. of 'rurin by rail, and 38 m. 
direct, situated on the S. edge of the lower Alps. Pop. (tqot) 
town, 3454 ; commune, 19,207. The old town (1558 ft.) lies on 
a hill above the nrxv town, and is reached from it by a cable 
tramway. It has fine palaces with d(‘coralious in terra-cotta ; 
and a modern bath establishment is sitiiati'd here, 'riu* new 
towMMMm tains the i sth-ccnturv cathedral and tht* fine Renaissance 
c'hiin h of .S. Sebastiano ; near the former is a Ixiptistery of the 9th 
cemtury. It is a considerable manufacturing centre for woollens, 
silks anti cottons, electric powcT being furnished by the torrents 
de.scending from the momitains at the foot of which it lies. 
It is frccjuented as a tourist centre, and .several hydropathic 
establishtnents and mountain resorts lie in the vicinitv. 

BIENNE, or BiEi., an industrial towm in the Swiss canton 
of Bern. It is built Ixlwven the N.E. end of the lake of the 
same name and the point at which the* river Suze or Scheuss 
(on the right bank of which it is situated) issues from a deep cleft 
(called the 'laubenloch) in the Jura range. Bienne is 19 m. I)y 
rail N.E. of Ncuchatel, and 21 m. N.W. of Bern. Its industrial 
importance is shown by the fact that it is the .site of the West 
Swiss technical institute, which has dejiartments for instruction 
in watch-making, in electricity, in engraving and chasing, and 
in subjects relating to railw'ay, pi^stal and telegraph matters. Its 
chief industries are w’atch-making, chain-making, the manu- 
facture of machines and other objects for use on railways, &c. 
Its rapidly increasing commercial activity accounts no doubt for 
the rapid rise in its population, which in 1850 was but 3589, 
rose in 1870 to 8165, and in 1900 was 22,016, mainly Protestant, 
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and two-thirds German-speaking. The parish church of St 
Benedict dates from 1451, but was restored in 1775— it 
some fme 15th-century painted glass in the choir. In the town 
is the Schwab museum, which is chiefly notable for its fine col- 
lection of objects from the lake-dwellings. To the north-west of 
Bienne two funicular railways lead up to £vilard (or Leubringen) 
and Macolin(or Magglingen), both situated on the slopeof thejura. 

First mentioned in the 12th century, Bienne continued for 
centuries to be under the jurisdiction of the prince-bishop of 
Basel. In 1279 (permanently in 1352) it made an alliance with 
Bern, in 1344 with Soleure, and in 1382 with Fribourg. But its 
attempts to be admitted into the Swiss Confederation were 
fruitless, though after it adopted the Reformation in 1525, it 
was closely associated with the Protestant cantons. In 1798 
it was seized by the French, but in 1815, with the greater part 
of the bishopric of Basel, it became part of the canton of Bern. 

Set* C. A. Blocsch, Geschuhtc der Stadt Uicl (to 1854), (3 vols., Biel, 
iS 55 -iS 5 <^>)- (W. A.B.C.) 

BIENNE, LAKE OF, or Bielersee, a lake in Switzerland, 
S.W. of the town of Bienne, and extending along the southern 
foot of the Jura range. It is 7J m. in length, 2J m. broad and 
249 ft. in depth, while its surface is^ 1424 ft. above the sea-level, 
and its area 16 sq. m. In it is the lie de St Pierre, where Rous- 
seau resided for a sliort time in 1765. Many traces of lake- 
dwellings have been discovered on the shores of the lake. It 
receives the river Siize or Scheuss at its north-east end, while 
the Ilagneck canal leads the waters of the Aar into the lake, 
as that of Nidau conducts them out again. At the south- 
western end the river Thiele or Zihl flows into this lake from 
that of Neuc'liatel. (W. \. B. C.) 

BIERSTADT, ALBERT (1830-1902), American lands<‘apc 
painter, w^as born in Solingen, VVestphalia, German} , on the 7th 
of January 1830, and was taken to the IhiiteJ Suites when about 
a year old. In 1853-1856 he studied i)ainting at Dusseldorf. 
TIis pi(Tures of the western part of the luiited States, and par- 
ticularly the Rocky Mountains, made him widely po])ular. 
His “ ICstes Park, Colorado," is in the eollection of the earl of 
Dunraven; his “Sierra Neiada " (1878) is in the (orcoian 
(iallery in Washington, ami “ 'I'hc Valley of Vosemite " in the 
James Lenox collet'tion in New York. He received many 
German and Austrian decorations, and was a chevalier of tlie 
French Legion ot Honour. He rendered panoramic views with 
a certain abilit}, though his work was rather topographically 
correct and impressive tlian artistic in conception and execution. 
He was a member of the National Academy of Design of New York, 
and is represented Ijy two historical jminlings, “ The Discovery 
of the Hudson River," and “ 'J'he Settlement of ( alifornia," 
in the Capitol in Washington, D.C. He died in New York 
(!ity on the 18th t)f February 1902. 

BIFROST, in Old Norse mythology, the rainlx)w, which was 
supposed to form the bridge by which the gods passed between 
heaven and earth. It was guarded hy Heinidal, god of light. 

BIGAMY (from J^ul. his, twice, and Gr. marriage), 

in English law, according to the statute now in force (24 and 
25 Viet. c. 100, § 57), tlie offence committed hy a person 
who ^M:)cing married .shall marry any other person during 
the life of the former husband or wife.’’ In the canon law 
the word had a rather wider meaning, and the marriage of a 
clerk in minor orders with a widow came witliin its .scope. At 
the council of Lyons (a.d. 1274) bigamists were strijiped of their 
privilege of clergy. Tliis caiKjn was adoi>ted uikI explained 
by an English statute of 1276 ; and bigamy, therelore, Iwcame 
a usual counterpl(.*a to the ( Iciim of batcfil oj dergy. lIowe\er, 
by an act of 1547 every person entitled to the benefit of clergy 
is to be allowed the same, although he hath b(‘en divers limes 
married to an}' single woman or single women, or to any widow 
or w'idows, or to two wives or more.’* 

A bigamous marriage, by tlie ecclesiastical law of England, is 
simply void. By a statute of 1604 the offence was made a felony. 
This statute, after Ix'ing repealed in 1828, was re-enacted and 
reproduced in the Offences against the Person Act 1861. It is 
immaterial whether the second marriage has taken place within 


England and Ireland or elsewhere, and the oflfence may be dedt 
with in any coraty or place where the defendant riiall be appre- 
hended or be in custody. The foUowii^ clause embo^es the 
necessary exceptions to the very general language used iti 
the definition of the offence : — “ Provided that nothing in this 
section contained shall extend to any second marriage contracted 
elsewhere than in England and Ireland by any other than u 
British subject, or to any person marrying a second time whose 
husband or wife shall have been continuouslv absent from such 
person for the space of seven years then last'past, and shah not 
have been knowm by such person to be living witliin Ihpi time, 
or shall extend to any person who at the time of such second 
marriage shall have been divorced from the bond of the fir.c 
marriage, or to any person whose former marriage shall have 
been declared void by any court of competent jurisdiction.” 
The punishment is penal servitude for not more tVain seven 
nor less than five years, or imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, not exceeding two years. 

A valid marriage must be jiroved in tlie first instance in order 
to su|)port a charge of bigamy. A voidable marriage, such as 
were marriages between persons within the profiibited degrees 
before the Marriage Act 1836, will be sufficient, but a marriage 
which is alxsolutely void as all siicli marriages now are, will not. 
For cxamjdc, if a woman marry B during the liff'timc of her 
husband A, and after A’s death rnarr}^ (‘ during the lifetime of 
B, her marriage with (' is not bigamous, because her marriage 
with B was a nullity. In regard to the second marriage (which 
constitutes tl\e offent‘(‘) the English courts have held that it is 
immaterial whethir, but for lh(‘ bigamy, it would have iieen a 
valirl marriage or not. An nncli‘, for example, c-annot marry 
his niece; but if being already married he goes through the 
ceremony of marriage with her he is guilty ol bigamy, in an 
Irish case, however, it has been held that to eonstitutc the offence 
the seeoiul marriage must he one which, but for the existence of 
the former marriage, would have been valid. With reference 
to the case in which the jiarties to the first marriage have been 
divorced, it may lie obseried that no sentence or act of any 
foreign (oiintrv dissolving a vinculo a marriage* conlraet(‘d in 
jMigland by jiersons eontiiuiing to be domiciled in iMigland, 
for grounds on which it is not liable to lie dissolved a 
7'inciilo in JCngland will be recognized as a divorce {li, v. 
Lolley 1812, K. iS: K. 237). Hence, a divorce a vinculo for 
adultery, in a Scottish ('ourt, of jiersons married in laigland, is 
not within the statute. But if a person eliarged with bigamy 
in Hngland ran jirove that he has been legally divorced bv the 
law* of the country where the divorc ed parlies were domic iled at 
the time (even though the ground on which the divorce was 
granted was not one that would justify a divorce in JCngland) 
it will be goexi defence; to the charge. ( riminaJ jurisdic’tion is 
always regarded as purely territorial, but bigamy (together 
with homicide and trca.son) is an cxc-.cption to this rule. A 
British subject committing bigamy in any country may be tried 
for the same in the Unitecl Kingdom (lOarl Kusseirs caise, 1901). 

In Scotland, at the dale of the cmly statute respc;cling bigamy, 
tliat of 1551, cap. 3(), the offcmc'c scoins to luive been chiefly 
considerecJ in a religious point of view, as a sort of perjury, or 
violation of the .solemn vow' or oath which was then used in 
contnicling marriage ; and, acc'ordingly, it was ordained to be; 
punished with the |)roper pains of perjury. 

Bigamy was piinishc*d in JOngland until tlie reign of William 
JIL by cieath, tlu^n the penally changed to life imprisonmenL 
and branding of the right hand. An ac t of George 1 . still in 
forc.c; lessened the fienalty to deporlalicjn inr .seven }c‘ars or 
iirqirisoninent for two years with or without hard labour. 'Jhc 
Offenc’CiS against th.e JYr.son Act 3861 changed dcpnrlalion to 
penal .servitude. 

In the ITiited States the law' in regard to higani} is prac tically 
founded on the English statute of 1604, with the exception that 
imprisonment and a fine, varying in the; diflcrc*ni states, were 
substituted instead of making the offc-nce; a feflony. ('ongrc;ss 
has passed a statute deedaring bigamy within the territories 
and places within the exclusive juri.sdiction of the United 
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States to be a misdemeanour (U.S. Rev. Stat. § 5352). By statute 
in some states, upon absence of one spouse from the state for 
five years without being heard of, the other may marry again 
without (Committing bigamy, in other states the period is seven 
years. In most of the states, prosecutions for bigamy are barred 
after the lapse of a certain number of years. The marriage 
wherever solemnized must \ye a valid marriage according to the 
law of the place of solemnization ; if void there, no prosecution 
for bigamy can l>e founded upon it. In some jurisdictions, 
an honest belief that a prior divorce of one of the parties was 
^•alid would be a defence to a prosecution for bigamy, in others 
the contrary is held. 

On the continent of Europe, bigamy is punishable in most 
countries with varying terms of imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, according to the circumstances of the case. 

S<‘e Stephen, History of Criminal Law) Dicey, Conflid of Laws ; 
Report of the Royal C<munisston on Mairitqic Laws (18O8). 

BIGELOW, JOHN (1S17- ), American journalist and 

diplomat, was born at Malden, New York, on the 25th of Nov- 
ember 1817. He graduated at Union College in 1835, practised 
law in New ^^>rk h»r several years after 183(7 ; took up journal- 
istic w'ork ; was joint owner (with William (!ullcn Bryant) and 
managing ediUir of the New ^'ork livening Post (184(7- 18O1) ; 
was United Slates consul at Paris in 1861-1864, and was 
minister to J^Vanre in 1864-1867. While consul, Bigelow wrote 
Li'S Eiais Unis d'Amhique en rS 6 jt in order to countcrac't the 
ajiparent desire of the French people f(jr a dissolution of the 
American Union, by showing them the relative importance of 
the commerce of the northern and southern states. On dis- 
covering in 1863 that a French shifibuilder, with tlie connivance 
of Napoleon 111 ., was constructing two formidable in»n-rla(ls and 
two corvettes for the use of the C(mfedera(y, he devoted his 
energies to thwarting this scheme, and suc c'cedcd in preventing 
the delivery of all but one ot these ves.sels to the t onfederatc 
agents. In his work entitled Eranre and the Confederate A’avy 
(New \’ork, 1888) he gives an account of this episode. In 1865 - 
i8()6, it devolved upon Iligelow, as minister to Fran(!e, to repre- 
sent his government in its delic4itc negotiations conc'crning the 
French occupation of Mexico, and he discharged thi.s fliftu'ult task 
with credit. From 1875 to i<S77 he .scrv«i(l as secn'larv of state 
(jf New York. He wrote books (»1 travel, of p)opular biography, 
or of historical or political discussion, iV(., from time to time; 
but his princi]>al literary achiex ements w’ere editions, between 
1808 and x88S, of hranklin's autobiography and autobiographical 
writings, copiou.dy annotated : and of the ('oiuplete works of 
Franklin, in ten ex tavo volumes (New* York, 1887 -1880). These 
editions were lia.scd in part upon the editor’s personal investiga- 
tions of manuscript sources in Fram e and elsewhere, and sup- 
planted the well-known, long serviceable, but less accurate 
edition of Jared Sparks (Boston, 1836-1840) ; they have in turn 
berii sup|)iant('d by the edition of A. H. Smylhe (10 vols,, 1905- 
mo;). Mr Bigelow was a close friend of Samuel J. Tilden, and 
bcc.'.me one of the trustees of his estate and his literary executor, 
editing a tw\)-\ olume collection of his speeches and other political 
writings (issued in 1883), publishing a biographv in tw^o vols, 
in 1805, and editing a iwo-voluine collcjction of 'I'ilden’s letters 
and literary memorials (published in ioo8). He also wrote a 
biography of William Cullen Bryant (t8i>o). In 1897 he pub- 
lished a \ olume emitled 7 'hr Mystery of Sleep (2nd cd., 1903). 

BIGGAR, a pidice burgh of l.unarkshirc, Scotland, Ikip. 
(1001) 1366. If is situated about 10 ni. S.K. of ('ar.stair.s 
Junction t,C,aledonian railwax), where the lines from Edinburgh 
and Glasgow connci t. Lying on Bigcar Water and near the 
Clyde, in a bracing, picturesque, upland country, lUggar enjoys 
great vogue as a health and holiday resort. Jt w\as the birth- 
place of J>r John Brown, author of Rah and his Friends, whose 
lather wras seccs.si(>n minister in the town. It was created a 
burgli of barony in 1451 and a police burgh in 1863. St Marv’.s 
church was founded in 1545 by Lord Fleming, the head of the 
ruling family in the district, w^hose seat, Boghall (’astle, however, 
is now a ruin. John Gledstanes. great-grandfather of W. K. 
GUdstonc, was a burgess of Biggar, and lies in the churchyard. 


-BIGNON 

Easter Gledstanes, the seat of the family from the 13th to the 
17th century, and the estate of Arthurshi<jls, occupied by them 
for nearly a hundred years more, arc situated about 3J m. 
to the north-west of the burgh. On the top of Quothquan Law 
(1097 ft.), about 3 m. w^e.st is a rock called Wallace's Chair, from 
the tradition that he held a council there prior to the battle of 
Biggar in 1297. Lamington, nearly 6 m. soiitli-w'est, is well 
situated on the ( !lyde. It is principally associated w ith the family 
of the Baillies, of whom the most notable were (!uthbcrt Baillic 
(d. 1514), lord high treasurer of Scotland, William Baillie, Lord 
Provand (d. 1593), the judge, and William Baillie (fl. 1648), the 
general whose strategy in opposition to the nuinjiicss of Mont- 
rose was so diligtmtly stultified by tlie committee of estates. 
The ancient church of St Ninian’s has a fine Norman doorway. 
I.amington Tower was reduced to its pres<mt fragmentary con- 
dition in the time of Edward L, wIicmi William Tlesclrig, the 
shcrifT, laid siegt^ to it. The defenders, Hugh de Bradfute and 
his son, were slain, and liis daughter Marion -the belrolhed, or, as 
some say, the wufe of William Wallact^ - was ('onveyed to Lanark, 
where she was barbarously executed because she refused to re- 
veal the w'hcr(.‘abouts of her lover. Wallace exacted swift venge- 
ance. He burnt out the English garrison and killed the sheriff. 

BIGGLESWADE, a markk town in tlie Biggleswade parlia- 
mentary division of Bedfonlsliire, England, 41 m. N. by )V. of 
London by the (]rcat Northern railway. Bop. of urban district 
(i()oi) 5120. It lies on the east liiink of the Ivel, a tributary 
of the Ous(‘, in a fiat plain in wliicli vegetables ar(‘ largely grow'n 
for the Londtui markets. The towm is a centre of this trade. 

Higglesvv.uk* (iticlielsw.iflc 1 ><*ckel«'svvriil'*, llickk*'-.\\n(le) is ,'iji 
ancient liomngJi presri w'juli h - , never relurncd repr - 
sent.iljvc*s lo j)arh:iiiient. 'I’lie borough coint was hi’kl by the loid 
of the manoi. At the tiin«* of I£(l\va'»l the C'oniessor Ar(h])isho[» 
Stigand ovviesi tin* manor, which actordmg to Domesd.av ])asseii lo 
Kah fk‘ Insiila. Meiirv 1. gianted it to Bu* biiho^i oi f inroln, iind'T 
whose prof -ctuMj tlie l)oroiigli e\idi*nt]y grew up In 1347 the 
bishop .-'Uiienderi'd hi.s riglits to tlie King, ami in tlie i/lh lenliiry 
Biggle-'Wtwle lonned p.ii I of tie- jointute 01 the ijiu’ens of Rngland. 
Owing to its important ]>o*.ition on the Botnan road to the north 
tlu* town betaine an agncultnr.il toidie for tlie surrounding clistnet. 
In 1 ’,33 Kdw'aid III. renewed tlie bisho]>’s Iicenet* to hold a Monday 
iiiaike*. and anmud i.m*'. were In kl lieit* 1u»m vi'iy early times. 
Those lor hoist's are nienlioiied .i^ l.mious b\ ( anuleii. In addition 
to agriciillun*. Biggli'svvadc was lonm'rly engaged in straw -plait nL^; 
and lace mnnutnetnre. 

BIGHT (O. Eng. A/gA/, bend ; cf. Ger. liurhty a bay , and 
heu^i'fiy to l)cnd), a nauliral term for the loop or bent part of a 
rope*, us di.slinguished from the (MkIs ; tdso a geographical term 
for a bay between two distant headlands, or with a shallow 
curve, c.g. the Bight of Bt'iiin, the (ireat Bight of Australia. 

BIGNON, JEROME ( 158.7 1656), French lawyer, W’as born at 
Paris in i5S<). He was uneommonly precociou.s, and under his 
father’s tuition had ac(]uired an immen.s(‘ mass of knowledge 
before be wms ten years of ag('. In 1600 was pid ill died a work In' 
him entitled Choro^rapht'e, vit desnipl/on de in Terre Sainte, 
The great reputation gained by this book introduced the author 
to Henry TV., wdio placed him for sonu' time as a ('ompanion to 
th(‘ (Inc de Vendome, and made him tutor to the dauphin, 
afterw'ards T.ouis XIII. In 1604 he wrote his Disnntrs de la 
villf dc Rnnii\ and in the following year his Traitc sommnire 
de Velech'on dn pape. He then devoted liimself to the stud)' of 
law% WTote in t6io a treatise on the precedency of the kings of 
France, which gave great satisfaction to Henry I\'., and in 1613 
edited, wdlh learned Uv^tes, tlie Eornmlae ot the jurist Marculfe. 
In 1620 he was made ad v(K*at e-general lo the grand council, and 
shortly afterw’ards a councillor of state, and in 1626 he became 
advocate-general to the parlement of Paris. In 1641 hi; re- 
sign' d his official digniu , and in 1642 w’as appointed by Richelieu 
to the charge of the roval librarv. He died in 165(1. 

BIGNON, LOUIS PIERRE EDOUARD, Barox (1771-1841), 
Fren('h diplomatist and h.istorian, bom on the 3rd of January 
1771, w’a.s the son of a dyer at Rouen. Though he had received a 
good education, he served throughout the early part of the 
revolutionary wars without rising above the rank of private. 
In 17(77, however, the attention of Talleyrand, then minister of 
foreign affairs, was called to liis exceptional abilities by General 
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Huet, and he was attached to the diplomatic service, -\fter 
serving in the legations in Switzerland and the Cisalpine re- 
public, he was appointed in 1709 attache to the French legation at 
Berlin, of which three years later he became charge ti 'affaires. 
As minister-plenipotentiary at Cassel, between the years 1804 and 
1806, he took a prominent share in the formation of the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine ; and after the battle of Jena he relumed to 
Prussia as administrator of the public domains and finances. lie 
filled a similar function in Austria after the battle of Wagram. 
At the end of i8to he liccame FrcjK'h resident at Warsaw and w\as 
for a couple of years supreme in the affairs of the grand duchy. 

The preparation of a constitution for Poland, on which he was 
engaged, was, how(*ver, interrupted by the events of 1S12. 
BignoTi, after a short imprisonment at the hands of the allies, 
returned to France in time to witness the downfall of Napoleon. 
During the Hundred Days he once more entered Napoleon's 
service, and, after Waterloo, as minister of foniign affairs under 
the executive commission, it was he who signed the convention ol 
the 3rd of July 1815, by which Paris w^as handed over to the 
allies. Bignon did not re-enter public life until 1817, when he 
was elected to the chamber of deputies, in which he .sat until 
1S30, consistent in his opposition to the reactionary polic\' of 
successive gov ernments. His great reputation and his diplomatic 
cxfierience gave a special weight to the attacks which he pulilishcd 
on the policy of the continental allies, two of his works attracting 
sjiccial attention, /h/ dc Trol^fmii ou Kxamni des ptr- 

tentious des mtninrrhies ahsolncb d Vegard dc la mouaechie coii- 
stitiiifouelle de N aples {Wxn?,, 1821), and Lo TaA/z/r/A' e! les pcuplcs 
drptiis jn^(fn'(i la fin de jSjs (Paris, i<S22). 

'J’he rev olution of 1830, which brought his parly into power, 
only led to a vitv temjiorarv resumption of office by Bignon. 
He was fur a few wot'ks minister of foreign affairs in the first 
government of Louis I’hilippc, and again for a lew weeks miiiist<‘r 
of public instruction. But the idea of making him responsible 
for tlu" foreign policy of lM*ance could not be realized owing to the 
nercssilv under whi(‘h Jamis JMiilippe lav of courting tlie good 
will of the powers, whom Bignon had offended by his outspoken 
writings. Elected deputy in 1831 and member of the cimniber 
of peers in iH.tc), he w'ilhdrew for the most part from politics, to 
devote himself fo liis great work, the Jlisloire de frame sons 
Xapoleo/t (10 vols., 1829 1838, then 4 posthumous vols., 1847- 
JS50). 'I’his history, while suffering from the limitations of all 
conleiTiporaneous narratives, contains much that does not exist 
elscwlu're, and is one of the best-known .sources ior the later 
histories of Napoleon's reign. 

See Xiitn e hn/"ii(fnc snr la vie ci A’s (nivniga do M, Uignou 

(1S4S). 

BIGOD, HUGH (d. J 177), earl of Norfolk, was the second son of 
Roger Bigod (d. 1107), the founder of th<* English family of this 
name. Hugh inherited large esUites in East Anglia on the death 
of his brother W'illiam in 1120, and enjryed the favour of 
Henry 1 . At first a supporter of .Stephen during this king’s 
struggle wnth the empress Matilda, Hugh was rewarded with the 
earldom of Norfolk before 1141. -Afltr having fought for the 
king at the battle of Lincoln the carl deserted him, assumed a 
pu'.ition of armt‘d neutrality during the general anarchy, and then 
assisted Henry 11 . in his efforts to obtain the throne. 'I’his king 
confirmed him in the possession of his earldom ; but lietoinyig 
restle.^s under the rule ni law initiated by Henr) , lie- participated 
in the revolt of 1173, which so far as England w'as concerned 
centred round his possessions, 'fhough defeated and compelled 
to surrender his castles. Bigod kept his lands and liis earldom, and 
lived at peace with Henry 11 . until his death, which probably tof)l: 
place in Ealestiru . 

His son Roger (d. 1221), w'ho succeeded to the earldom of 
Norfolk, W’as confirmed in his earldom and other honours by 
Richard I., after he had fallen under the displeasure of Henrv^ J I. 
He took part in the negotiations for the release of Richard from 
prison, and after the king’.s return to England became justiciar. 
The earl w'as one of the leaders of the baronial party which 
obtained John's assent to Magna Carfci, and his name appears 
among the signatories to this document. 


Roger was succeeded as 3rd carl by his son, Hugh, who died in 
1225, leaving a son. Roger (d. 1270), who became 4th earl of 
Norfolk. Through his mother, Matilda, a daughter of William 
Marshal, carl of Bembroke, Roger obtiiiud the olfice of marshal 
of England in 1246. He wa,s ))ronuuenl among the barons wrho 
wrested the control of the government from the hands of Henry 
111 ., and assisted Simon de Moiitfort. 'i'hc earl married Isabella, 
daughter of William the l/ion, king of Scotland, but left no sons. 

Hugh, the 3rd earl, left a younger son, Uvc.ii 1266), who 
was chief justiciar of England from 1258 to 1260, and who fought 
for Henry 111 . at the Uittle of J.ewes. The latler’.s son, Roger, 
succeeded his uncle Roger as .sth earl of Norfolk in 1270. Thi.> 
carl is the hero <»f a famous altercation with F.<]w’ard 1. in 1297, 
which arose out of the king’s command that Bigcid should serve 
against tlie king of EViutco in (la.seoiiy, while he went Xo E'landers. 
'Hie earl asserted that by the tcMiure of his lands he was only com- 
pelled to serve across the .seas in the compaiix of tie* king himself, 
whert'upon Edward said, “ By Hod, earl, you shall dtiicr go or 
liang," to whicli Bigod rephVd, “ By the same oatli.O king, 1 w ill 
neither go nor liang." 'I'lic earl gained his point, and aftc‘r 
Edward had left for J 'ranee he and Humphrey Boluin, earl of 
llercfortl, jireveiited iheeollertion of an aitl lor tlie war and forced 
1‘idw'ard to eonfirm the eharter.s in this \ ear ami again in J301. 
Stubbs .says Bigodand Bohun “ arc but degcucralc sons id miglily 
fathers ; greater in the ir opportunities than in their patriotism.” 
'riie earl died w ithout issue in December 1300, wbeii his title 
beeanit! cxlinel. and his estates re\i*rled tf> the crown. 7’he 
Bigods heltl tlu hereditarv olVice ul steward {dap/lei) of tht' 
roval household, and their chief cattle was at ITandingham in 
Suflolk. 

vScc \V. Sliil>bs. CinishlrtioiKil \ol-.. 1. au.' 1. (i.S*»o 181)7) , 

J. K. JMancln', “ 'Dit* ol E^ist \ngh**^ /D'v 

vol. \v!. i 80 r^) , ;iirl (i. ]*'. f'lokavint ( J^rtage. \ol. m. 

(180-J. 

BIGOT, one ol).sliiiately and intolerant l\ holding particular 
religions opinions, who n'fiises to listen to reason and is ready 
to foiee others to agrei' willi him ; heme also afiplied to one 
W’ho holds similar views on any siibjec t. 'fhe early ine.'ining of 
tlie wonl in English, at tlie end of the B>th eeTitnry, was that 
of a religious hypoi riti*. 'I'he origin is obscure : it app('ars in 
EYimeh, in the forms higot or A/ges, in the J 2 th rentury romance 
of Ciirard of Roussillon, where it is applied to (crtain tribes of 
souther. I Gaul, and in the Uoman dn Ran of Wiieefd. ir75?) 
as an alaisivi name given l>y the French to the Normans : 

“ Moult oil luvuithois Noim.iiis l.odi'. 
cl cli- inctf.iis el <lc mesili 
Son\(’ii1 lor dn iit repiovier^, 
el rl.iinicnt Bii^o-. <-1 ! Im i " 

To this use has been attached the absurd oriein from ” nr se, bi 
gttd. 'ihv words in whi< h, aceonling to the 12th century chronicle, 
Rolh),duke of the Normans, refused to kiss the foot of ('harles III., 
the Simple, king of the \Vest Franks. The w'ord may have some 
connexiun witli a eorru|)ti()n of X'isigoth, a suggestion to W’hirh 
the use in tlie Girard roinaiiie leufls colour. 'I'he meaning 
changed in lYem h to that of ” religions hv pfM utc ” through the 
application, in tlic feminine higolr, lf> the menihers of the religious 
sisterhoods called Bc’guiius (7.7'.). 

BIG RAPIDS, a city and the eouiitv s(j.t of Meeosla county, 
Michigan, F.S.A., on Indli side, of the Muskegon river, 56 ni. 
N. by E. of Grand Rapids, in the west icntial jiortion of the lower 
peninsula. B(>p. ( i8()o) ) .F'-SG. of whom 881 were 

forcign-born ; (k^io, U.S. e'ensus) 15 if). Tl is served by the 
Fere Marquette ami the Grand Rapids & Indiana railways. 
Big Rafiids is the seat of ihi- Ferris Institnle (opened 1884, 
incorporated 1894), a large private ro educational school, 
founded by W. N. Ferris. Tlie river, which falls if, ft. w’ithin 
the eity liniits, is darnnied a short distanf'e south fit the nlv,and 
16,000 horse-power is gencratefl, part of whi^ h is transmitted to 
tlie city. The principal manufactures are luinher ami furniture, 
and .saw'-filing and filing-room machinery. Big Rapids, namefl 
from the falls of the Muskegon here, was setllefl in 1854, was 
platted in 1859 and was charterefl as a city in 1869. 
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BIGSBY, JOHN JEREMIAH (1792-1881), English geologist 
and physician, the son of Dr John Bigsby, was bom at Notting- 
ham on the 14th of August 1792. Educated at Edinburgh, 
where he took the degree of M.D., he joined the army medical 
service and was stationed at the Cape of Good Hope in 1817. 
About a year later he went to Canada as medical officer to a 
regiment, and having developed much interest in geology he was 
commissioned in 1819 to report on the geology of Upper Canada. 
In 1823 he was apix>inted British secretary and medical offir-er 
to the Boundary Commission, and for several years he made 
extensive and important geological researches, contributing 
papers to the American Journal oj Science and other scientific 
journals ; and later embodying an account of his travels in a 
l)ook entitled The Shoe and Canoe (1850). Returning to England 
in 1827 he practised medicine at Newark until 1846 when he 
removed to London, where he remained until the end of his life. 
He now took an active interest in the Geological Society of 
London, of which he had been elerted a fellow in 1823. In 1869 
he was elected a fellow of the Koval Society, and in 1874 he was 
awarded the Murchison medal by the council of the Gcokigical 
Society. During the last twenty years of his long life he was 
continually at work preparing, after the most painstaking 
research, tabulated lists of the fossils of iha Palaeo/oic rocks. 
TIis Thesanrus Siluricits was published with the aid of the 
Royal Socidy in 1868 ; and the Thesaurus Devon ico-Carho/iiferus 
in 1878. In 3877 he founded the Bigsby medal to be awarded 
by the Geological Stjciety of London, with the stipulation that 
the receiver should not be more than forty- five years old. He 
died ill London on the loth of February i88r. 

. BIHARI (properly Jitluiii), the name of the most w'estern of 
the four forms of sjieech which comprise the Eastern (iroiip of 
modern Indo-Aryan Languages (v. 7 ^). 'I’he other members are 
Bengali, Oriya and Assamese (set* Bknoaj.i). 'I'he number of 
speakers (d Biliari in looi was 34,57f;iRn iu Brit isli India, out 
of a total of 90,242,167 for the wliole group. It is also the 
languagt* of the inhabitants of the neighbouring Tarai districts 
of Nepal. In the present article it is throughout as.sumed that 
iht; reader is in possession of the facts descrihed under the heads 
of 1ndo-.\kyan J.anoua»;ks and Prakkit. The article Bengali 
may also be sluditMl with atlvantiige. 

liihari ” means the language of the ]jrovince of “ Biliar,” 
and to a certain extent this is a true description. It is the 
direct descendant of the old MagadhT JVakrit (set; Prakrit), of 
which lh(; hcad((uartcrs wen* South Bihar, or the jiresent districts 
of Patna and Gaya. It is, how'over, also spoken considerably 
beyond the limits of this province. I'o the west it exteiuls over 
the province of Agra so far as the longitude of Benares, and to 
the south it covers nearly the whole of the province of C'hota 
Nagpur, .\llo\ving for the speakers in Nepal, its area extends 
over about <)o,ooo .s<j. m., and the total number of people who 
claim it as a vernacular is about the .same as the population of 
h'ranct*. Bihari has been looked upon as a .separate language 
only during the past twenty-five years. Before that it was 
grouped with all the other languiiges spoken between Bengal 
and the Punjah, under the general term “ Hindi." 

'I'he usual I'haracter eru])love(l for writing Biliari is that knowm 
as Katthh a cursive form of the well-known Nagari character of 
Upper India. The name of the character is derived from the 
Kdyaih or Kdyasth caste, wlio-se profession is that of .scribes, 
Kaithi is widely spread, under various names, all over northern 
India, and. is the otheial charaeter of Gujarati. The Nagari 
character is eommonlv rniployetl for printed books, while the 
Brahmans of Tirhul ha\e a character of their own, akin to that 
used for waiting Bengali and As.saincse. In the south of the 
Bihari tract the Griya eluiraeter belonging to the neighbouring 
Ottssa is also found. 

has to its east Bengali, also a language of the Outer 
Banj. To its west it has Eastern Hindi, a langiuige of the 
Intermediate Band (see Inj>o-Aryan LANt;UAGF.s). While it 
miLst decidedly be cla.ssed as an Outer langiu^e, it nevertheless 
shows, as might be expected, some point.s of contact wdlh the 
Intermediate ones. Nothing is so characteristic of Bengali as 


its pronunciation of the vowel a and of the consonant s. The 
first is sounded like the o in “hot” (transliterated d). In 
Eastern Bihari the same vowel has a broad sound, but not so 
broad as in Bengali. As we go westwards this broad sound is 
gradually lo.st, till it entirely di.sappears in the most western 
dialect, Bho j purl. As regards s, the Magadhi Prakrit pronounced 
it as like the sh in “ shin.” The Prakrits of the West preserved 
its dental sound, like that of the j in “ sin.” Here Bengali and 
Jtlastem Hindi exactly represent the ancient state of affairs. 
'The former has the .9-sound and the latter the .v-sound. At the 
present day Bihari has abandoned the practice of the old Magadhi 
Prakrit in this respect, and pronounces its ss as clearly as in the 
West. There are political reasons for this. The pronunciation 
of .9 is a literal shibboleth between Bengal and Upper India. 
For centuries Bihar has been connected politically with the 
West, and has in the course of generations rid itself of the 
typical pronunciation of the East. On the other hand, a witness 
as to the former pronunciation of the letter is present in the fact 
that, in the Kaithi character, s is always written L In the 
declension of nouns, Bihari follows Bengali more closely than it 
follows Eastern Hindi, and its conjugation is based on the same 
principles as those which obtain in the former language. 

The age of Bihari as an independent language is unknown. 
\Ve have songs written in it dating from the 15th century, and 
at that tin)c it had received considerable literary 
culture. Bihari has three main dialects, which fall 
into two tiivisions, an eastern and a western. The eastern 
division includes Maithili or Tirhulia and M again. Magahi is 
the dialect of the country corr(*spondirig to the ancient Magadha, 
and may therefore be laken as the modern representative of 
the purest Magadhi Prakrit. Its northern boundary is generally 
the river Ganges, and its western the rivt*r Son. To the south 
it has overflowed into the northern half of C'hota Nag[)ur. it is 
nearly relat(‘d to Maithili, but it is quite uncultivated and has no 
lit(*rature, although it is the vernacular of the ])irthplace of 
Ihiddhism. Nowadays it is often referred to by natives of other 
parts of th(* country as the* typically boorish language of India. 
Maithili faces Magahi across the Ganges. It is the dialect of 
the old country of Miihila or Tirhiit, famous from ancient tii'n(*s 
for its learning. Historically and politically it has long been 
clos(‘lv connected with Oiidh, the home of the hero Rama-caridra, 
and its }>eoplc are amongst the most conservative in India. 
'I’heir language bears the national stamp. It has retained 
numerous antiquated forms, and parts of its grammar are 
extraordinarily (’omi)lex. It has a small literature which has 
h(*lped to ])reserve these peculiarities in full play, so that though 
Itlagahi shares them, it has lost many which are still extant in 
the everyday talk t)f Mithila. 'The w'cstern division consists of 
the Bhojpiiri dialed, spoken on both sides of the (rangetic 
valley, from near Patna to Benares. It has extended south-east 
into the southern half of ('hola Nagpur, and is spoken by at 
least twenty millions of people who are as tree from prejudice 
as the inhabitants of Mithila arc consers*ative. 'ihe Bhojpuris 
are a fighting race, and their language is a practical one, made 
tor evervdav use, as simple and straightforward as Maithili and 
IVlagahi are complex. In fact, it might almost be classed as a 
separate language, had it any literature worthy of the name. 

(Abbreviations: Mih. —Maithili, Mj». .Magahi, Bh. = Bhojpiiri, 
B. ^Bihari. Bg. = B<*ngali. Skr. = San‘^knt. Pr.= Prakrit. Mg. J"r.- 
Mamulhi Prakrit.) 

Vi^cabulavY. — 'I'he Bihari vocabrlary calls for few remarks. 
Tatsamas, or words bon owed in modern tunes from Sanskrit (st*e 
iNDO- .Aryan Lanc.c A(.ks). are few in number, while all the dialects 
are replele with honest home-born tatlhhavas. used (unlike Bengali) 
l>oth in the Iittnarv and in tl»c' colloquial language. Very few words 
are Ixjrrowed trom J\T:?ian, Arabic or oilnT languages. 

Phonetics. - The stress -accent of Ihhari follows the usual rules 
of moilern Indo-\ryan vernaculars. In words of more than one 
syllable it cannot fall on the last, whetlicr the vowil of that .syllable 
be long or short, pronounced. haU-iironoimced. or not ]>ronoimcx*d. 
W'ilh tins e.xccption, the accent always tails on the last long syllable. 
If tbrie are no long svllables in the word, the accent is thrown back 
.IS far as possible" but never farther than tlic svHable before the 
antepenultimate. Tims, (fmal « not pronounced) ; 

pd^ni • /nf-wP-rJ; di-kh^4d-h^. In the List word there isa secondary 
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accent on the penultimate, owing to the following imperfect 
vowel (sec below). When the first syllable of a word has not the 
main stress-accent, it also takes a secondary one, as in 
nk^. When the letter a follows a syllable which has the accent 
(secondary or primary) it is only half pronounced, and is here 
denotc‘d by a small « above the line. In Mth. (but not in Mg. or Bh.) 
a final .short * or « is often similarly very lightly pronounced, and 
is then represented by the same device. Before such an “ imper- 
fect ” * or “ the preceding syllable has a secondary accent, if it has 
not already got the main one. 

When a word ends in a preceded by a single uncompoiindcd 
consonant, the a is not pronounced ; thus, ktsdna, sounde<l kisati. 
This vowel is sometimes pronounced with a drawl, like the a in 
“ ball," and is then transliterated d. When a has this sound it can 
end a word, and in this position is common in the second person of 
verbs ; thus, dekha, see thou. This .sound is very frequently heard 
in Bhojpuri, Jind gives a peculiar tone to the whole dialect, which at 
once strikes the casual hearer. The usual short form of tlie kdter 
a is a, but wlien this would l('a<l to confusion it is shortened in Mth. 
and Mg. to a sound like that of a in the (rerman Mann, and is then 
translitiTated d. In Bh. it is always shortened to a. As an example, 
from panl, water, is formed the w'ord panivd, but (in Mth. and Mg.) 
from the word mdrah, to strike, we have Mth, tndHi, Mg. mdr**l7. 1 
struck, because mar^U {-It) would mean “ I died." In Bh. mat-ll 
actually has both these meanings. The letters t and o may be either 
long (t\ d) or short {c. e). In Skr. the flijditliongs di and dii (here 
transliterated di, aft) are much longer tliaii the Bihari ai and an, 
which are conlraetions oi only a t i .ind a f n respectively. We may 
compar<» the Sanskrit, or tatsama. ai \Mth the English "aye," and 
the tadhhax'a ai with the Englisli " 1 ." In counting syllables in 
Bihari. ai and an count I'acli as two syllables, not each as one long 
syllable. The Skr. ? appears only in tatsamus. Nasahzation ol 
vowels is extremely fr<'t|iient. In this article it is represented by 
the sign - over the vowel, as in niUh. an<l dckh'^lah^. 

As regards consonants, d and ijh, wlien medial, are pronouncetl 
as strongly burred r and rh, and aie then transliterated as hen' 
sliown. 'I here is a const. uit tendency to ch.inge these to an ordiiiar\ 
dt'iital r and rh ; thus, f’hot/d, juonomu'ed chord or chord. Tlie senu- 
V'owels ,v aiul n are always pronounced like / and h r<*spectiv(‘ly, 
unless tliey aie simply euphonic lettiT* pul m to bridge the hi.itus 
between two coneurn’iit vowels ; thus ydTivana pronounced jdJthan, 
and maliyd for niafi d, c^ior'wd for Tlu' sibilants < and .s 

are both pronounced as a dml.d s. l)ut (.1 relic ol the old Mg. IV.) 
are Ixitli in\ari.iblv wriltt n a-, a palatal s m the Kaifhi charat ter. 
Thus, the iMiglisli word "session" {se^an) is writtui .<<’san and 
]ironoiinced sc^aii. Tlu' cen'bral 5, when uncoinj)ounded, is pro- 
noumi'd hh. When compounded, it gener.illy has its ]»ro]w‘r souml. 
Thus, .yis(h<t, sixlh, is pronounced kha'i(h. As n general statc'inent 
we may say that Bihan spelling is not iixed, and that then' are olteii 
many ways of writing, and sometimes two or three ways of juonoun- 
cing, the s.ame woid. 

'J'he main tyjucal chiiT.ictei istics of Mg. IV art' that western Bi. 
becomes a', ami that w'estern Pr. r Imhoiucs /. We have seen thal 
the change ot to a occurs in Bengali but not in Bihan, and ha\a‘ 
given rcastms for the change back to v in tlu; latter language, although 
the Mg. JV. ^ is retained m writing. In botli Bengali ami Bihari, .1 
western r is not now represented l)y /, but is represenl<-d by r. 'Phis 
deviation from the Mg. IV. rule is only aiqiareiit, and is due to the 
letter r representing two di-itinct sounds. In Skr,, in the western 
Prakrits, and in the modern western languages, r is a cerebial lettei, 
with a cerebral sound. Jn tlie modern eastern langu.ages, r is a 
<lental letter, with a dental sound. Everywhere, both in oM times 
and at the jiresent day, / was and is .a dent.il letter. The meaning, 
tlien'lore, of the change from western TV. r to Mg. Pr. / was tlial 
the western r lost its cerebral sound, and became a dt'iital letter, 
like 1. That dental ch.aractcr is jueseived in the r of the modern 
eastern languages. In fact, in Bihari r ami I are frecpiently con 
foundeil together, or witli ;/, anollier dental letter. Thus, we ha\f 
kail or kart, black ; f^har or fdial, fruit ; Skr. rajjn-, B. Irfn rl. a 
string ; Lakhnaur. the name ot a town, <jujte common V pronounced 
Kakhlaul\ .and the English names Kelly and Currie lioth prf> 
nonneed indifferently kail or hall. Conijiare Assaim-se saiil for 
Skr. iarlra-. 

The genius of the Bihari language is ad\erse to the existence 01 
a long vowel in a tadbhava word, when it w'ould occupy .a ]>ositjo.) 
more than two syllabh'S from the end. Thus, c^^oru. but ch^T^^^'d . 
mdral, but mar'll. This is subject to v.irious subsifluii v ruh*s whuh 
will be found in the gnimmars. The pnncijile is a most inj])ortanl 
one, and. indeed, pcrvailes all Imlo-Aryan vernaculars of the present 
d.'iv, but it is carried out with the greatest thoroughness and con 
sistency m Bihari. The whoh* system ot declension and conjugatkM 
is subject to it. When d jireccding i or e is short('ne<l, the Iwo 
together become ai, and similarly a shortened d + u or o b<*conie an. 

Ditlcnsinn . — Bihari lias a stiongcr sense of gender than the? other 
languages of tlu* E.ist<‘rn Group. In the modern language the «lis- 
tinction is in the main confined to animate beings, but in the older 
poetry the sy.stem of grammatical, as <li.stinct from .sexual, gender 
IS in full sw'ing. Except in the case of the interrogative pronoun, 
there is no neuter gender — words wdiich in Skr. and Pr. were neuter 
being generally, but not always, treated as masculine. The plural 


can cveryw’hcre be formed by the addition of some noun of multitude 
to the singular, and this is tlu* universal rule in Mth., but in Mg. 
ami Bh. it is generally made by adding n or (in Bh.) tih or ni to the 
singular, before all of which a final vow<*l is shortened. Thus c^drd, 
a horse, ghoran, horses. 

As for cases, the Apahhraih{S.i locative -hi ( In) and tlu* ablative 
-hu (.see Prakrit) tenninations ha\e survivj'd m jH>etiy, iiroverbs 
ami the like, and each of them can now In* used for auv oblitiue case 
but in ordinary language and in literature -hi and -/)/ have become 
contracted to? anil i\ the foimei of which is ouniloyed for the instru- 
mental and the latter for the locative case. rims. chat, house; 
ghare, by a house ; gharp. iii a house. The old termination -ha has 
also survived m sporaihc instances, under tlu* form a, with an 
ablative si’Tise, C.ases are. however, usually formed, .as eKcwheie. 
by siiiljxing postpositions to a general oblique case (see Inoo- 
Akyan LANf.i'AOhs). Tlie oblupie case in Bihari is generally the 
same as the nomiii.itive, but nouns <*ndmi; in n, h, I or 1 , and sume 
others, form if by adding u (;i relic of the ohl Me. I’r. genitive in dhn). 
Thus, moral, the act of striking, obi. mdr'ld (Mg. Pi. mdi i-alldha). 
Anollier .set of verbal nouns forms the oblupie case ui ai, c or d ; 
thus. Bh. mdr, the act ol striking, mdre-ld, for Miilang, to strike. 
In Mg. every noun ending in a consonant nui\ have ils obliipie 
form in e ; thus, ghat, .'i honsr, ghai kc or chan-kr, ot a house. 'J'lie 
ai ore- termination is another relic of the Apabhraiiisa ///.and the 
a is a surviv.'d of the Aji. hit. 

The usual genitive post jiosit ion is k. wdiiih has l)eeome a siillix, 
and now' forms pait ol the woid to which it is attaehed, .a hnal 
juecedmg vowel In-mg freijm-ntly shortened. Thus, g/ieia. gen. 
ghordk. Ollier genitive jiostjioMlions me kv. kat and kcr. These 
and all other jiostjnisitions. are still .srpar.ite words, .mil ha\e not 
yet become .snllixes. 'fhe more comjnon postpositions an* ‘ Ace.- 
I)at. kr \ Instr.-.'Xbl. s7i, sc; hoc. me. 'fhe genitive does not 

change to agree with the gender ol the governing iioiin, as in Ilindo 
stam, but in Bh. (not in Mth. or Mg.), when fhe gnserning noun is 
not in tlu noiiiinaf ivi* singnl.ir, the genitive ])ostpo^1tlon fakes the 
oblupie form kd , thus, idjd~kr mnudn, fhe palaie ol fhe king ; but 
uljd-kd mamiiY nth. in the ]>alace of the King. In Mth. and Mg, 
t>iononns h.ive .*i siimlai oblujiie genitive in < 7 . There is no case 
ol the agent, as in 1 1 indostani ; fhe subject ol all fenses ol all \eibs 
being alw.iys in the nominative case. 

hAery noun can have three loiiu*., .1 short, a long and a lednndant, 
'fhe short form is sometimes weak and somef lines sfiong. Ore.i- 
sion.'illy both vve.ak .ind stiong forms iHcnr loi the sriine w'oid ; 
thus, slioif we.ik, chdr \ short strong, chord’, long, g//<'U'"rer 7 ,* re- 
dundant, ghoraiiwd 'I his supei Unity ol lorms is due to the existence 
ot the pleonastic sullix hn- in tlu* Prakrit st.ige ot fhe hingnage 
(see I’RAKRn). In tliat stag.e the k ol the siiltix was already eluletl, 
so that we have the stages : SKr. g//e/a ka v, Pr. an, B. ghnrd 
(by ( oiitr.ietion) 01 gZ/e;" ff'J (with insertion ol .1 eiijihonii w), 'I he 
reilnriflant lorm is a result ol the rediijilic.it 1011 ol tlie snlliv, which 
was allowed in Pr. 'I hns. Ski . a, Pr. gkoda a-a-11, B. 

Ch>u'ntnrd (eonfraeted from chor'-wn-wa-a). fhe long and redundant 
lorms aie mainly used in convers.ilion. 'I’hi y an* fanuliai and ofli'ii 
eonteinpt non-. Sometimes they give a definite foice to the woril. 
as g//fs"rec 7 , tkr horsi*. In tlu* leimnme l]u*y are nimli ii.sed to lonu 
diminiit I ces. 

As jn other languages of the J''astein ('.loiqs tlu* singulars of the 
jH'isonal pronouns h.ne lallen into disuse. 'I'he jiliirals are used 
politt ly lor the singulars, and new forms are made from these old 
])hii\'ils, to make new plurals. The old ''ingiilar-. survive in poelrv 
and in tin* s}M*ec]i of villagers, but even here the iioniinalive has 
disajqu-aivtl and new' nominatives h.ive been foimed friun tlu* obliqiu* 
bases Ml the jirononns have nniueroir'. optional forms. As a 
s])ecim'’n of j^ronominal df*c!ension, we may give the most common 
form*, of the hist personal ]>if)rioijn. 


r 


Sing. .\oru. 
(ien. 
Obi 

IMur. Noiii. 
(ieii. 
Obi. 


Mailhili j 

ham i 

hamdr 

ham'^rd 

hanv'rd sabh 1 

hanv'rd .nbhak [ 

hanv'tu '.abh 


Magahi. j 

ham j 

hamdr 

ham'td 

ham" 1 a 1/1 
hnnv'ruiu-kc ^ 
hanv'tanl 


Bhojpuri. 

ham i 

hamdi | 

ham" id 1 

ham"ni-kd j 

ham" 1/1 -kc 
ham" 111 I 


The important jioiut to not** m tlu* aliov'e is that the olilujiie form 
singular is formed from tin genitive. It is the oldujue foini of that 
Ctise whii h is also userl w'hen agieeing with anothe.r noun in an 
oblirpie case. 'F'liiis, hamdr ghar, my lioii.se ; ham"rd ghai rac. in my 
house; ham»ul-kc. to me. In Mth. the nominalivi* plijr.il is also 
the oblitpu* form of tlu* genitiv'c singular, and 111 Bh. and M_g. it is 
tim oblique lorm of the genitive pliir.il. In Beng.ili the nominative 
jdnral of nouns substantive is formetl in tlie same w.i> fioiii tlu* 
genitive singular (si*e Bi-NOAI l). The usual forms ot tin* jiroiicnms 
are ham, I ; l^>, /u. thou ; Mth. af>"nah'\ Bh. taanl, 'V oiu Honour; 
f, this; c 3 , that, he; je, who; sc, hr* ; Ac, who ? Mth. hi, Mg., 


’ The origin of the post po.sit 10ns is discussed in the. article. IIinoo- 
STANI, 
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Bh. k&, what ? keo, keu, any one : Mth. kicch^, Mg. kucku, Bh. kachu, 
anything. The oblique forms of these vary greatly, anti must lie 
learned from the grammars. 

CoHju/gation in Maithili and Ma^ahi.- -It is in the conjugation of 
the verb that tin; amazing complexity of the Mth. and Mg. grammars 
aimoars. The conjugation of the Bhojptiri verb is quite simple, and 
will be treated separately. Tn all thret? dialects the verb makes 
little or no distinction of number, but instead there is a distinction 
between non- honorific and honorific forms. In Mth. and Mg. this dis- 
tinction applies not only to the subject but also to the object, so that 
for each person there are, in the first place, four groups of forms, 
viz. : ' - 

1. Subject non- honorific, object non-honorific. 

II. Subject honorific, object non-honorific. 

HI. Subject non-honorific. object honorific. 

TV, Subject honorific, object honorific. 


English) substitutes the oblique form of the verbal noun for the 
present participle, a.s m mare hi, I am a-striking. The perfect is 
Usually formed by adding the ward for “ is ” to the past ; thus, 
Mth. mdr^ll ach*, I have struck, ht. struck-by-me it-is. A plui>crfect 
is similarly formed with the past tense of the auxiliary verb. 

: There are numerous irregular verbs. Most of the irregularities 

I are due to the root ending in a vowtd or m a weak consonant such 
as 6 ( = Pr. v). Thus root pdb, obtain, past participle pdo/, 
singular, past tense, pauli. More definitely irregular are a fe\^ root.s 
I like hay. do. past participle kail. These last instances are cases in 
which the past jiarticiplc is independently derived from a Skr. pa si 
I participle, and is not formed as usual by adding the pleonastic 
: suffix -al or -// (Skr., Pr., -alia-, -ilia-, sec I^rakrit) to tlie Biliari 
I root. Thus, Skr. k^ta-s, Pr. kaa-u, ka-ill-u, B. kail, instead of kar-al. 
I There is a long series of transitive verbs formed from intransitives 
I and of causal verbs formed from transitives, generally by adding 


I Short Form, 

cj ' 

1 Groiifi I. <'irnuj»II. 

I (Subject : iiDii I /Suljrct : 

' lionnrifK 1 | hononfir.) 

I I ;w«r 75 oi 


Object : non honorific. 
Long iMirin. 

(iroupl. t (iroup 11. 

! (Subject : non- i (Subject : 
honorific.) ' honorific.) 


Object: honorific. 


I Redundant Form. j 

i Group 1 . Group 11 . ! 

! (Subject : nrui- (Subject : 
i honorific.) ! honorific,) 


Group HI. 
(Subject : noTi- 
hononfic.) i 


Group IV. I 
(Snl)ject : 1 
honorific.) 


mar'liai 

( )r (witli object in iiid ]>erson) 
fn(h'^lian 


mdr^liaik 

Or (with object in 2nil person) 
mnr^liaitk 


mar'liainh^- 


I ! 

I 2 j iiiay'le 


\ mdylnk 


Same as ist 

persfiii. 


nuiv'lauly 


mdy*ldh 


maial'kai 
' ( )r (with oliji’Ct 
.111 211(1 per-oii) 

I mayal**kuu 


laim* as ist 
jicrson, but 
no forms lor 
object m 211(1 
person. 


Wanting 


mdi'*lahdk 


mdtah’kiuk 
I Or (\\ ith objec t 
! in 211(1 pt'rson) 

1 nidHil'kank 


Same as 1st | 
person, but | 
no tonus tor 
ol)i(*ct in 2nd 
i piTson. 


may'll ah filth' 


j Wanting ! mduiHtaitih' 


Same as 1st 
person. 


mdial" think' 


In Mill, all lie* loiins m wlndi the object is honorific i‘nd m -nk*. 
Mg. closely lollows this, but the lorin.s are more .ibi aded. 

Immiiis in which tl»e olips ( is non huiioMiic may l>e, as in tlu* case 
of noiius, sliort, long or ledimdant. 'I'he long tonus are made bv 
adding ai (or m the se<'ond peison -dh) to the short lorms, and the 
lediindant lorms by adding k to the long lorms. Again, it tlie 
nhfeil ]s m the second jierson, tin wo ol the long and rediimlanl foniis 
IS clianged to ntt. iMiiaily, in the tirst p('i.->on the non hononfic and 
iiononlic loinis deiieudiiig on the sutiject aie. tlie same, and aie al.so 
uleiitical with those lorms ol tlie second ptuson ni which the subji-ct 
IS honorilic. We thus get tlie tollowing [laradigm ol tlie MUi. p.e-.l 
tense of the verli mdnth, to sliiKe. 'I'lie Mg. toims are very similar. 
ITesnh's the aliovt* there aie nniiu-ious optional lorms. Moreovei, 
the.sf an* only masciiliin' forms. The lemmine geiulei ol the .subject 
introduces new i oiiipln alums. H is niqui.ssihle hen* to go into all 
tlu'se minutmv, uiteiestnig ,is they .11 to philologists. I'hey must 
lie learnt from the regular gr.imm.ir^. On the present occasion 
we shall confine ouiselves todesc ribmg tiie tormation ot the principal 
parts of the verb. 

In Mill, tlie usual verb subsuiutivi* and auxiliary \erb is, as in 
Bengali, based on the nmt mh (Ski. tnhati), the initial vowel being 
generally drojiped. as in ihl, 1 am ; ihalah"*, 1 was ; but aih\ he i.s. 
In Mg. we lutve hi or hiki, I am , halVi. I was. Hie finite veib has 
iliive \eilial nouns or mrmitives, viz. (lioin the loot mar, strike). 
Mth. or -Mg. utfn : niiliuh , and mdial. .Ml tliree are tullv 

• hs'lmed as nouns, the obliijiu* lorms being mdrai 01 nidtc, nuli^hd, and 
indy'la, respectively. There are t\M^ participles. .1 present (.Mth. 
ntdraif Pr. mdirnta) and a pivst {.Mth. mJia/— Pr. wun alia). The 
Mg. lorms are very similar. I'he old Mg. Pr. pre.siMit and imperative 
have survived, but all otiu i lenses are madi' from \erlial nouns or 
ptii ticiples. 'I'he ]>ast ten-.e ui! whuh the conjugation lor a M.iilhth 
tr.iiisitive verb i.s given .ibove) is fornu'd by adding ]tronominal 
sullixes to tlie past ]»arlicijfie. Thus, warn/-} J. struck ( by-nie, 
iH'conies tndr”ll. 1 struck, lii tlie case of intransitive verbs, the 
sulhxes may re|u'cscnt the nominative and not the instrumental 
case of the pronoiin, and hence tlu* conjugation is snmewliat different. 
The future is a mixed teiist*. f'tenerally speaking, the first two 
persons art' tiiniv*d fi-oin the v(*rUd noun in b. which is by origin 
a future paH.sive participle, and the third |M'rsoii is formed from the 
present participle, 'rhns, mdyab + ah^. aliout-to-be-struck-t by-mc. 
m*comes mdr*bafr^. ! shall slnke. and indtnit+ dh. striking j he. 
ffcccimcH mdt^fdk, he will strike (compart* the English “ he’s going,*" 
for “ he is on the point of going **). past conditioiuil is al.so formed 
by adding similar .sntTixes to the pre.sent participle, as in mdritah^, 
(if) I had struck. This use ot the pre.sent imrticiple alre.idy cxi.sted 
m the Pr. age (cf. Wma-candra s Grammar, in. 180). In Mth. the 
present definite and the imperftHrt are formed by conjugating tlio 
present or past tense resfiectively of the auxiliary verb with the 
present participle ; thus marait chi, I am striking. Mg. (like vulgar 


I dh (Skr. dpuva-, Pr. u.v-). (.'oinpound verbs are numerous, Xotc- 
i wortliy IS the desideiative comjxuind forni(*d by adding the root 
’ idh, wish, to tlie dative of a vi’ibal noun. Thus, ham dekhd kr 
' (ahatl-ihi, f am wishing loi tlie S(‘(‘mg, I wish to see. 

Conjiifiatwn in Jih</jpitii. J'lu* Bh. conjugation is as simple as 
tliat of Mill, and Mg. is (onijilex. In the first and second persons 
the pluial i.s generally eiujiloyed tor tlu* singular, but there is no 
cliaiigc ill the verb coiTesponding to the person or honoin ot the 
object. 'I'lie usual verli substantive* and auxiliary verb is deri\ed 
in the jiresent Iroin the root hiif or hdr, be. as in hiife or hdif (Skr. 
cattale, Ih. va(t<n.), lu’ i.s. 'I'he jKist is derued Irom the root rah 
' (Skr. rahali, Pr. lahat), as in uilrfi or (i onti.icti'd) tahl. I was. 

. The xerbal nouns and jiaiticijiles arc nearly tlu* same as m ^^tIl,-Mg., 
tlu* first verbal noun .ind the pri‘sent j^articijile being mar and 
nidi at, as in Mg. 'Ihe old present and imperative, derned from the 
Mg. Pr. lorin.s, are also ein|)l()\cd in Bh. 'rims, ludic (l*r. mdrci), 
he stiikes. This tense is often used as a juesent conditional. When 
' It is wished to emphasize* the sense of a pres(*nt indie .itive, the* 
' syllable -Id is suffixed. 'Hk* same siiHix is emjdi^ved in Rajastliani, 
j Xaipali and Marathi to form the future, and in lih. it is often also 
; used with a future sense. Tlu* jiast tense is lormetl, as in Mth. Mg., 

’ by adding pronominal suffixes to the jiast jiarticiple ; thus, mar^ft 
(wJoH t\), I struck, as e.xpkiined above. Similarly, for the first 
and .second pi'rsons of the future* we have* rtiay'hj, 1 shall strike, and 
soon, but the third pi'r.son is we 7 ri (Pr. mdri'hi), he will strike, marihen 
(Pr. mdtehinii), they* will strike. 'I’lie perijilirastic tenses are tormed 
on lilt: same princijiles as in Mth. .As an examjih* of Bh. conjugation 
we give the jjresent, pa.st and future tenses in all persons, 'rhere* 
are a few additional ojilian.il fonns. but nothing like the multi- 
plicity uf meanings whicli we find in Itlth. and Mg. 


1 

1 

1 ’resent. 

1 Past. 

Future. 

Sing. I 

Not used 

Xot used 

Not used 

2 

mdre-le 

margins ! 

mar^be 

3 

mdrc-ld 

marble 

nuiri 

Phir. I 

mdri-ld 


mar^bl 

2 

mdrd-ld - 

mar*ld 

mar^bd 


mdre^ le 

mar'len j 

marihen 


I It wUl bo observed tliat tlie termination of the pre.s(*nt changes 
; in sympathy w ith the old present to whicli it is attached. In some 
• jiairts of the Bh. area, especially in the district of Sa.ran, u ts sub- 
; stituted for •*/ in the pa.st. Thus, marut, I struck. 'Hie maru- is 
I merely the ]>ast j)articiplc without the pleonastic termination -alla- 
I which IS used in Bihari, as explained under the Mtb.-Mg. conjugation. 

Irregular verlis, the formation of transitive and causal verbs, and 
! the treatment of compound verbs, arc on the same lines as in Mth* 
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Bihari Literature, — In all thrco dialects there are numerous 
folk-epics transmitted by word of mouth. Several have beep 
Utermturt various times in the Journal of the Asiatic 

’ Society of Bengal and in the Zeitschrift der deutscken 
morgfj?Jdndischen GesellschafU The only dialect which has any 
real literature is Maithili. The earliest writer of whom we have 
any record is V’idyApati Thakkura (Bidyapati Jhakur), who 
lived at the court of Raja Siva Simha of Sugaona in Tirhut in 
the 15th century. He w^as a voluminous Sanskrit writer, but 
his fame rests chiefly on his dainty lyrics in Maithili dealing with 
the loves of Radha and Krishna. These have exercised an 
important influence on the religious history of eastern India. 
They were adopted and enthusiastically recited by the reformer 
Caitanya (i6th century^), and through him beaime the home- 
pcK^lry of the Bengali-speaking Lower Provinces. I'hcir lan- 
guage was transformed (wc can hardly say translated) into 
Bengali, and in that shape they have had numerous imitators. 
A collection of poems by the old Master-singer in their Maithili 
dress has been published by the present writer in his Chresto- 
mathy of that langutige. The most admired of Vidyapati s 
successors is Manhodh Jha, who died in 17SS. Ihi composed a 
iiartbans, or poetical life of Krishna, which has great popularity. 
Many dramas have been comf)osed in Mithila. Ihe fashion is 
to write the body of ihc work in Sanskrit and Prakrit, but tht* 
songs in Maithili. 'J’wu dramas, th<‘ Pdrijnia-haram and the 
Rukintnhparinoya, are attributed to Vidyapati. Among modern 
writers in the dialec t, we may mention Harsandtha^ an elegant 
lyric poet and author (jf a drama entitled Vsd-harum^ and 
Candra Jha, whosc^ version of the Rdmayaua and translation of 
V'idyapati's Sanskrit Piirusa- pan/tsd arc deservedly popular. 

AiJ'iJioRirii.s, The J.io^tusiu Sittvcv of tiuiia, \(> 1 . v. part li. 
(rnlcutt.i, i<K>p, fiiM-s .1 coini>lete lonsptcliis ol liiliari in nil ils 
dialects anri suhalialrrls. Se<‘ also V. (dieiM)n. St r(\f (,nimnuu*i 
of thr Pialeds and Suh-diuln of the fii/idki I ]>arls i. to viii. 
{('alculla, i8«S^ -i 8«7 th<'se deal with every torni ol Bihai i except 
standard Maithili); and S. II, Isi'llogt', A (ivnmmar of the Hindi 
Language, in iohith atr tiveted fJiuh Hindi . . . also the C'ldloifiuat 
Dia/tuts of Moyiulha, Maithila, V 7 i. (Jtnd ed., London, 

i8cn). 

Jdir Maithili, sec G. A. <»uers<in, An Inttodiation to the Maithili 
Laii/>itaf,e of \o.Lh Hihih, eontainin^ a (ivauitnar, ChcAtnnathy and 
i >•( ahulatv nail 1. ( tiaininui ((i.ilcutl.i, iSMi ; 2n<le<l., i<»oo) : partii. 

C hrcsionuithx and Vot (doilaix (('alcntta. jSSjj). I'or V idvajiali ThaU- 
knra.si’e ]. Mcann*s. “ The iiai ly X aislmava Poet'.of Hnne \\," \nJndian 
Antiquary, 11. (187.^). ])j). 37 It. ; the same, “ On the A^e and ('ountry 
ol VuJyap.ilj." ibui. j\. (1873), p]). 290 ff. ;,anon. ailiclti in the 
IUdji’u Ihn^ana. vol. iv. (1282 L.S.j.pp. 75 ft, ; .sfiKidat aiana Maitra, 
Introduction t(j Vidydfnitu l*addvaH (and <‘d.. (’.ah iil ta, 1285 B.S.) ; 
G, A. GiKTSon, Chrrstfmiathy, as above ; \’i<lyajMti and liis ('on 
teraporaru'S.” Indian Antiquary, vol. xiv. (1885), pp. 182 If. ; “On 
some Aletliajval Kinj^s ol Mithila," ibid. vol. \ win. (1809). pp. 57 It. 

Lor llhojpnn, '^00 j LVaiiies. " Notes on llie l?hoj])un l>iaJect of 
Hindi spoken in Westirn Uihaj," in Jonnial of the Hoyal .\siatit 
Society, vol. iii. N S., 1808, pp. 483 IT ; \. F. K. HtM-rnle, A Grammai 
e/ the I. astern Hindi unn pared with the other Gaudian J.angunffei> 
(here “ lui.'.fem Hindi ’* means “ W'e.steiii Bliojjnni (l.oudon, 
1880) ; J. K. Kei«|, h'epoif ni/ the Settlement Opnations in the District 
of Azanif;arh { \llaluibad, 1881 ) contains in appendices full grammar 
and vocahnlary of Western Hhojpnri), 

No special works haw bn-n wnttim ahonl Magahi. (<i. A. (\n.) 

B 1 HAR 1 -LAL, a name famous in Hindustani literature as 
the author of the Sol-sai, a collection of approximauly seven 
hundred clistichs, whicli is pcriiaps the most ecJebratcd Hindi 
work of poetic art, as distinguished from narrative and simpler 
stylt‘.s. The language is the form of Hindi called Braf-bhaJid, 
spoken in the countiy about Mathura, wIktc the poet lived. 
The couplets are inspired by the Krishna side of Vishnu- worship, 
and the majority of them take the shape of amorous utterances 
of Radha, the chief of the Gopis or cowherd raaiflens of Braj, 
and her divine lover, the son of Vasiideva. Each couplet is 
independent and complete in itself, and is a triumph of skill in 
compression of language, felicity of de.scription and rhetorical 
artifice. The di.stichs, in their collected form, are arranged, 
not in any seijucnce of narrative or dialogue, but acc'ording to 
the technical classification of the sentiments which they convey 
as set forth in the treatises on Indian rhetoric. 

lattle is known of the author beyond what he himself tells us. 
He was bom in Gwalior, spent his boyhood in Bundelkhand, 


on his marriage settled in his father-in-law’s household 
in Mathura. His father was named Kesab Ray ; he was a twice- 
hom {Dttnja) by caste, which is generally understood to mean 
that he was a Br&hman, though some assert that he belonged 
to the mi.xed caste, now called K 3 .y, sprung from the offspring 
of a Brahman father by a Kshatriya mother. A couplet in the 
Sat-sat states that it was completed in a.d. 1662. It is certain 
that his patron, whom he calls Jai Shah, was the Raja of Amber 
or Jaipur, known as Mirza Jai Singh, who ruled from 1617 to 
1667 during the reigns of the emperors Jahangir, Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb. A couplet (No. 705) ap{>ears to refer to an 
event which occurred in 1665, and in which Raja Jai Singh was 
concerned. For this prince the couplets were composed, and 
ff)r each doka the poet is said to have received a gold piece worth 
.sixteen rupees. 

The collection very soon became celebrated. As the couplets 
arc independent one of another, and were put together for- 
tuitously as composed, many different recensions exist -, but the 
standard is thul settled by an assembly of poets under the 
direction of Princt* Azam Shrdi, tiiv third son of the emptM\»r 
.Aurangzeb ( 165^^-1707), wnd hence called the A*zam-shaiu : it 
comprises 726 couplets. 'I'lie estimation in which the work is 
held may ho measunxl bv the miinbcr of commentators who 
have devoted themselves to its clm itlalion, of whom Dr Grierson 
mentions sexenteen. 'I'wo of them were Miisaltnans, and two 
o'. her cornnicntarics were compo.sed hn' .Musalman patroms. 
The collei'tion has also twice l>ccn translated into Sanskrit. 

Tin* ht“^l-kui>\vn coiimu-nUnv is tli.it ol Lallu inlith*«l the 

Lain ihauUnkd. The aulhoi was niiployed liy l>r Giltliiist 111 the 
C'olle^.je of Fort Willi.iin, when- lu- Imislwd Ins coinnu‘nl.irv in 1818, 
A critic.d edition ol it h.is l><vn published by Dr ( 7 . \. Giier*oii 
(ralcntta, Govemnunil ol liuliii ITt-ss, 189O). (C [. L.) 

BIJAPUR, an ancient city and mofkrn district of Briii.dt 
India in the soutlii rn division of Bombay. Tt is a station on tlie 
Southern Mahratla railway, 60 m. S. of Sholapiir. 'J'hc am'ieut 
city was Mippli(‘d with water by an elabor.ilc underground 
system of reservoirs and a(|ueducts, which has bcim restored 
in part as a famine relief work. 'I'he population in i(>oi was 
25, Si I. 'J'he city used to be the extensive, spl(*ndid and opulent 
capital of an independent sovcn-ignty of Iht- same name, but 
now retains only the vestiges of its lonner grandeur. It is si ill, 
however, the most picturi'.sque collet lion of ruins in India. 
The city of Bijapur owed its great tiess to Vusul Adil Shah, the 
founder of the independent stale of BiiajHir. It (‘onsists of three 
distinct portions the citadel, the fort and the remains of the 
city. The citadel, liuilt by N'lisuf Atlil Shah, a mile in circuity 
i.s t>f great strengtii, well built of the most massive materiah, 
and encompassed by a ditch 100 yds. wide, formerly supfilitd 
with water, but now nearly filled up with rubbish, .so that ii‘> 
original depth cannot Ixj discovered. Within the citadel are the 
remains of Hindu temples, which ijrove that Bijapur was an 
important town in pre-Mahommedan times. The fort, which 
was completed by Ali Adil Shah in 1566, is surrounded by a wall 
6 m. in i-ircumference. This wall is from 30 to 50 ft. bigli, and 
is strengthened with ninety-six massive liastions of various 
designs, in addition t here are ten others at t he various gateways. 
The width is about 25 ft. ; from bastion to bastion nins a battle- 
mented curtained wall aWnit 10 ft. high. J'he whole i.*. 
surrounded by a deep moal 30 It) 40 ft. broad. Inside these walls 
the Bijapur kings bade defiance to all comers. Outside the 
walls are the remains of a vast eitv, now for the most part in 
ruins, but the innumerable tombs, mosques, caravanserai*, anrl 
«»ther edifices, which have r(*sistecl the havoc of time, afford 
abundant evidenre of the ancient splendoui of the place. Among 
its many Imildings three are specially worthy of mention. The 
Gol Gunhaz, or toml) of Sultan Mahommed Adil Shall, which 
was built 1626- 1650, is one of the most interesting building.s in 
the world. It is a stjuare building, 135 ft. each way, which is 
surmounted by a great tircular dome iqK ft. high. 'I he inside 
area (18,360 ft.) is greater than the Pantheon ai Rome (15,833 
sq. ft.X When first built the dome was covertid by gold leaf, 
and the outer waJl.s were adorned with stucco work picked out 
in gold and blue, but to-day there are very few traces of this 
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ornamentation. Of late years this mosque has been thoroughly 
restored, and one portion is now used as a museum in which all 
objects of interest discovered in the surrounding country are 
cxhil^itcd. Next to this comes the Ibrahim Roza, or tomb and 
mosque of Ibrahim Adil Shah IL, which was completed about 
1620 and is supposed to be one of the most exquisite buildings 
in the world after the Taj at Agra. It is said to have cost 
jf 1, 700, 000 and to have occupied thirty-six years in its con- 
struction. The (lagan Mahal, or ancient audience hall, is now 
a mass of ruins, but when complete must have been a beautiful 
building. The archway remains. It is over 60 ft. span and 
about 90 ft. high. Through this arch Sikandar Adil Shah, the 
last king of Bijapur, was brought bound with silver chains, 
while on a raised platform sat Aurangzcb, the Mogul emperor, 
who had left Delhi three years previously to conquer the Deccan. 
This magnificent palace, where so many scenes liistoric in the 
Bijapur dynasty occurred, is now the abode of hundreds of 
pigeons. Their cooing is the only sound that breaks the silence 
of the old halls. 

History , — The founder of the Bijapur dynasty, Yusuf Adil 
Shah, is said by Ferishta to have been a son of the Ottoman 
sultan Murad II. When on his accession Mahommed 11 . gave 
orders for the strangling of all his brothers, Yusuf was saved by 
a stratagem of his mother. Tic went to India, where he look 
service under the Bahmani king of the Deccan, and ultimately 
became a person of great importance at the court of Mahmud II. 
In 1489 he took advantage of the break-up of the Bahmani 
power to establish himself as an independent sultan at Bijapur, 
his dominions including Goa on the west (*oust. lie died in 15 1 1 
(Goa had been taken by the Portuguese a few months before), 
and was succeeded by his sou Ismail, who reigned prosperously 
till 1534. 'rhenext king worth mentioning is Ali Adil Shah I., 
who reigned from 1557 to 1579 and, besules the fort, built the 
Jama Masjid or great mos([ue, the a({ueducts and other notable 
works in the city. His son Ibraliim (d. 1620) maintained the 
prosperity of the state ; I)ut under his sueet‘ssor, Mahommed 
Adil Shah (d. 1656), the rise of tl\e Mahrutta power under Sivaji 
began to make inroads upon it, and it was ex])osed to the yet 
more formidable ambition of Shah Jahan. On the death of 
Mahommed the sueeession passed to Ali Adil Shah II., and on 
his death in 1672 to his infant son, Sikandar Adil Shah, the last 
of the race. Tlie kingdom had been for some lime rapidly falling 
to ruin, and in 1680 the Mogul emperor Aurang/.eb, who as Shah 
Julian’s general had iinsucecssfully besieged the city under 
Mahommed Adil Shah, took Bijapur and annexed the kingdom 
to the Delhi empire. Among the curiosities of the cafiital is the 
celebrated monster gun (Malik-i-Maidan), stated to be the largest 
piece of cast bronze ordnance in the world. It was captured 
from the king of .Ahmednagar by the king of Bijapur about the 
middle of the 17th centur^^ An inscription on the gun recording 
that fact was erased by Aurangzel), who substituted the present 
inscription stating that he confjuered Bijapur in i(>86. The city 
and territory of llijapur remained annexed to Delhi till 1724, 
when tlie nizam established his independence in the Deccan, and 
included Bijapur within his dominions. His sway over this 
portion of his acquisitions, however, was of brief duration ; for, 
being defeated by I he peshwa in 1760, he was compelled to 
pun’hase peace by its cession to the Mahrattas. l-pon the fall 
of the peshwa in 1818 Bijapur passed into the hands of the 
British, and was by them included in the territory assigned to the 
raja of Satara. In 4848 the territory of Satara was escheated 
through the failure of heirs. The city was made the administra- 
tive headquarters of the district in 1885. 

The district of Bijapur, formerly called Kaladgi, occupies a 
barren plain, sloping eastward from a string of feudatory 
Mahratta states to the nizam '.s dominions. It contains an area 
of 5669 sq. m., and its population in igoi was 735435, showing 
a decrease of 8 % compared with an increase of 27 % in the 
preceding decade, and a decrease of 21 % in the period between 
1872 and 1881. ITiese changes in population reveal the effects 
of famine, which was very severely felt in 1876-1878 and again 
in 1899-1900. There is very little irrigation in the district. 


The principal crops are millet, wheat, pulse, oil-seeds and cotton. 
Ilierc are considerable manufactures of cotton and silk goods 
and blankets, and several factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton. The East Deccan line of the Southern Mahratta railway 
traverses the district from north to south. 

BIJAWAR, a native state of central India, in the Bundelkhand 
agency. Area, 973 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 110,500; revenue, 
£10,000. Forests cover nearly half the total area of the state, 
which is believed to be rich in minerals, but lack of transport 
facilities has hindered the development of its resources. 

The state takes its name from the chief town, Bijawar (pop. 
in 1901, 5220), which was founded by Bijai Singh, one of the 
Gond chiefs of Garha Mandla, in the 17th century. It was 
conquered in the i8th century by Chhatarsal, the founder of 
Panna, a Rajput of the Bundcla clan, by whose descendants it 
is still held. It was confirmed to Ratan Singh in 1811 by the 
British government for the usual deed of allegiance. In 1857 
Bhan Pratap Singh rendered signal services to the British during 
the Mutiny, being rewarded with certain privileges and a 
hereditaiy^ salute of eleven guns. In 1866 he received the title 
of maharaja, and the prefix saioai in 1877. Bhan Pratap was 
succeeded on his death in 1899 by his adopted son, Sanwant 
Singh, a son of the maharaja of Orehha. 

BIJNOR, or Bijnaitr, a town and district of British India in 
the Barcilly*^ division of the United Provinces. The town is about 
3 ni. from the left bank of the Ciangcs. The population in 190T 
was 17,583. There is a large trade in sugar. 'I'hc American 
Methodists have a mission, which maintains .some aided schools, 
and there is an English high school for boys. 

The District of Bijnor has an area of 1791 sq. m. The 
aspect of the c'ountrv' is generally a level plain, but the northern 
part of it rises towards the Himalayas, the greatest elevation 
lieing 1342 ft. above the sea-level. The Koh and Raniganga an* 
the principal rivers that flow through the district, and the 
Ganges forms its western boimdar>'. In 1901 the population 
was 779,451, showing a decrease of 2 in the decade. The 
country is watered in most parts hy streams fn)m the hills, but 
a series of small canals has been constructed. Sugar is largely 
exported. A line of the Oudh Rohilkhand railway from 
Moradahad to Saharanpur runs through the district. 

History. Of the early history of Bijnor oven after it passed 
under Mahommedan rule littb' is knowm with any certainty. 
The district was ravaged by Timur in 1309, and thenceforward 
nothing is heard of it till the time of Aklxir, when it formed part 
of the Delhi empire and so continued undisturlied, save for 
occasional raids, so long as the power of the Moguls surviviid 
intact. In the early part of the i8th century, however, the 
Rohilla Pathans established their independence in the country 
called by them Rohilkhand ; and about 1748 the Rohilla chief 
Ali Mahommed made his first annexations in Bijnor, the rest 
of which soon fell under the Rohilla domination. The northern 
districts were granted by Ali Mahommed to Najib Khan, who 
gradually extended his influence west of the (hinges and at Delhi, 
receiving the title of Najib-ud-daula and becoming paymaster 
of the royal forces. His success, however, raised up powerful 
enemies against him, and at their instigation the Mahrattas 
invaded Bijnor. This was the b<‘ginning of a feud which con- 
tinued for years. Najib, indeed, held his own, and for the part 
played by him in the victor)* of Panipat was made vizier of the 
empire. After his death in 1770, however, his son Zabita Khan 
was defeated by the Mahrattas, who overran all Rohilkhand. 
In 1772 the nawah of Oudh made a treaty with the Rohillas, 
covenanting to exfiel the Mahrattas in return for a money 
payment. He c.arried out his part of the bargain ; but the 
Rohilla chieftains refused to pay. In 1774 the nawab concluded 
with the government of Calcutta a treaty of alliance, and he now 
called upon the British, in accordance with its terms, to supply 
a brigade to a.ssist him in enforcing his claims against the Rohillas. 
This was done ; the Rohillas were driven beyond the Ganges, 
and Bijnor was incorporated in the territories of the nawab, who 
in 1801 ceded it to the Ea.st India Company. From this time the 
history of Bijnor is uneventful, until the Mutiny of 1857, when 
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(on the ist of June) it was occupied by the nawab of Najibabad^ 
a grandson of Zabita Khan. In spite of fighting between the 
Hindus and the Mahommedan Pathans the nawab succeeded in 
maintaining his position until the 21st of April 1858, when he was 
defeated by the British at Nagina ; whereupon British authority 
was restored. 

BIKANIR, a native state of India^ in the Rajputana agency, 
with an area of 23,311 sq. m. The natural aspect of the country 
is one desolate tract, without a single permanently running 
stream. Its surface is overspread with undulating sand-hills, 
of from 20 to 100 ft. above the average level, and so loose that 
men and quadrupeds stepping off the beaten track sink as if 
in snow. 'Fwo streams, the Katli and Ghaggar, attempt to 
flow through this dismal region, but are lost in its sands. Water 
is very scarce, and is raised from wells of from 250 to 340 ft. in 
depth. A few shallow salt lakes are filled by rain water, but they 
dry up on the setting in of the hot weather, leaving a thick crust 
of salt on their beds, which is used for commercial and domestic 
purposes. The inhabitants are very poor. They live chiefly 
by pasturage — ^rearing camels, of which their chief agricultural 
stock consists, and horses of a fine breed, which fetch good 
prices. From the wool which their sheep yield they manufac- 
ture every article of native dress and good blankets. The other 
industries are leather work, sugar-refining, goldsmith’s work, 
ivory carving, iron, brass, copper, stone masonry’, tanning, 
weaving, dyeing and carpentry. I’hc principal towns are 
Bikanir, the capital, Churu, Rajgarh, Ratangarh and Keni. In 
1901 the population was 584,627, showing a decrciise of 30 % 
due to the results of famine. The revenue is £141,000. The 
military force consists of 500 men, besides the Imperial Service 
Corps of the same strength. The schools include a high .school 
affiliated to the university of Allahabad, a school for the sons 
of nobles, and a girls’ school called after Lady Elgin. The 
railway from Jodhpur has been extended towards Bhatinda 
in the Punjab ; on the northern border, the Ghaggar canal 
in the Punjab irrigates about 5000 acres. Drought is of common 
o^’currence. 'Fhe famine of iSqq-iqoo was severely felt. The 
city of Bikanir has a railway station. 'I’hc city is surrounded by 
a stone wall, 6 ft. thick, 15 to 30 ft. high and 3J m. in circuit, 
with five gates and three sally-ports. The ciiadtd is half a mile 
north-east of the city, and is surrounded by a rampart with 
bastions. The pcjpulation in 1901 was 53,075. There are 
manufactures of fine blankets and sugar-candy. 

History . — In the J5th century the territory which now forms 
the state of Bikanir was occupied by Rajput clans, partly Jals, 
partly Maliommedans. About 1465 Pfika, a Ratlior ICajput, 
sixth son of Rao Jodha, chief of Marwar, started out to conquer 
the country. By taking advantage of tlic ri\'iilrics of the clans 
he succeeded ; in 1485 he built the small fort at the capital 
which still bears his name, and in 1488 began the building of the 
city itself. He died in 1504, and his successors gradually 
extended their possessions. Jn the reign of Akbar the chiefs of 
Bikanir were esteemed among llie most loyal adherents of the 
Delhi empire, and in 1570 Akbar married a daughter of Kalyan 
Singh. Kalyan’s son, Rai Singh, wlio succeeded him in 1571, 
was one of Akbar’s most distinguished generals and the first 
raja of Bikanir ; his daughter married Selim, afterwards the 
emperor Jahangir. 'I’wo other distinguished chiefs of the house 
were Karan Singh (1631-1609), who in the struggle of the .sons 
of Shah Jahan for the throne threw in his lot with Aurangzeb, 
and his eldest son, Anup Singh (1669-1698), who fought with 
distinction in the Deccan, was conspicuous in the capture of 
Golconda, and earned the title of maharaja. From this time 
forward the history of Bikanir was mainly that of the wars with 
Jodhpur, wliich raged intermittently throughout the 1 8th century. 
In 1802, during one of these wars, Elphinstone passed through 
Bikanir on his way to Kabul ; and the maharaja, Surat Singh 
(1788-1828), applied to him for British protection, which was, 
however, refused In 1815 ^^urat Singh's tyranny led to a 
general rising of his ikakurs, and in 1816 the maliaraja again 
applied for British protection. On the 9th of May 1818 a treaty 
was concluded, and order was restored in the country by British 
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troops. Ratan Singh, who succeeded his father in 1828, applied 
in vain in 1830 to the British government for aid against a fresh 
outbreak of his thakurs ; but during the next five years dacoity 
became so rife on the borders that the government raised a 
special force to deal with it (the Shakhawati Brigade^ and of thi.s 
for seven years Bikanir contributed part of the cost. Hence- 
forth the relations of the maharajas with the British government 
were increasingly cordial. In 1842 Ratan Singh supplied 
camels for tlie Afghan expedition ; in 1844 he reduced the dues 
on goods passing through hi.s country’, and he gave assistance 
in both Sikh campaigns. His son, Sardar Singh (1851 1872), 
was rewarded for help given during the Mutiny b>' ari increase 
of territory. In 1868 a rising of the thaJiurs against his extortions 
led to the despatch of a British political officer, by whom affairs 
were adjusted. .Sardar Singh had no son, and on his death 
in 1872 his widow and principal ministers selected Diingar 
Singh as his successor, with the approval of the British govem- 
meni. 'I'he principal event of his reign was the rebellion of the 
thakurs in 1883, owing to an attempt to increase the dues payable 
in lieu of military service ; this led to the permanent location 
at Bikanir of a British political agent. Dungar Singh died in 
1887 without a son ; but he had adopted his brother, Ganga 
Singh (b. 1880), who succeeded as 21st chief of Bikanir with the 
approval of the government. He was educated at the Mayo 
College at Ajmere, and was invested with full powers in 1898. 
lie attended King Edward’s coronation in 1902, and accompanied 
the British army in person in the t'hincsc campaign of 1901 in 
command of the Bikanir Camel (‘orjis, whicli also did good 
service in Somaliland in 1904. The state owes to this ruler the 
opening up of new railways acro.ss the great desert, which w'as 
formerly jiassahle only by camels, and the tapping of the valu- 
able coal deposits that occur in the territory. J*‘or his conspicuous 
services he was given lh(* Kaisar-i-llind rncdal of the first class, 
made an lionorary major in the Indian army, a G.C.I.K., a 
K.C.S.L, and A.D.C’. to the priiK c of Wales. 

BILASPUR, a town and district of British India in the Chhat- 
tisgarh division of the ( enlral Provinces. 'I’he town is situated 
on the right bank ol the river Arpa. It is said to have 
been founded by a fisherwoman named Bilasa in the 17LI1 
century, and it still retains her name, 'i'he place, however, 
came into note lady after 1741, the year of the Mahratta 
invasion (sec below), when a Mahratta official took up his abode 
there and began to build a fort which was never (’omplcted. 
In 1862 it was made the lieadcjuarters of the district. I’he 
population in 1901 was 18,937. It is an important junction on 
the Bengal-Niigpur railway, where the two lines from the west 
meet on their way to Calcutta, 255 m. from Nagpur. 

The District ok Bii.asi»iu< has an area 7602 scj. rn. It 
forms the upper half of the basin of the river Mahanadi. It is 
almost enclosed on the north, west and c’ust by ranges of hills, 
while its southern boundary is generally open and accessible, 
well cultivated, and closely dotU'd witli villages embedded in 
groups of fruit trees. 'I'he principal hills are -(i) the Maikal 
range, situated in the north-western extremity of the district ; 
(2) a chain of hills forming jiart of the Vindhyan range, on the 
north ; (3) the Korba hills, an off-shoot of the Vindhyas, on 
the eastern boundary ; and (4) the Sonakhan block of hills, in 
the vicinity of the Alahanadi river. The Mahanadi is the prin- 
cipal river of the district, and governs the whole drainage an.l 
river system of llie surrounding (ountry. It takes its rise in a 
mountainous region which is described as the wildest of all wilrJ 
parts of the Central i'rovinces, crosses the Bilaspur boundai)' near 
Scorinarain, and after a ct>urse of 25 ni. in the .south-eastern 
extremity of the ilistrict enters Sambalpur di.strict. Within 
Bilaspur the river is everywhere navigable for six nioiitlis in the 
year. Minor rivers are the .Sakri, Ilamp, 'J’esua, Agar, Maniari, 
Arpa, Kharod, Jilagar, Jonk and Bareri. i'he most iinporUnt 
affluents of the Mahanadi are the Seonath and Jhisdu. Besides 
the natural water supply afforded by the rivers, Bilaspur abounds 
in tanks. There are large forest areas, those belonging to 
the government covering over 600 .sq. ru. Sul (Shorea robiisla) 
is the chief timber tree. 
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Bilaspur, which was formerly a very isolated tract, is now 
traversed in three directions by lines of the Bengal-Nagpur 
railway. It suffered severely from the famine of 1896-1897. 
In i8q 7 the general death-rate was os high as go per thousand, 
rising to 297 in Bilaspur town. It suffered no less severely in 
1900, when in May the number of persons relieved rose to one- 
four^ of the total population. 

In 1901 the population was 1,012,972, showing a decrease of 
^3%) compared with an increase of 14% in the preceding 
decade. In 1906, however, the new district of Drug was formed, 
which took away 739 sq. m. from Bilaspur ; the population on 
this reduced area of Bilaspur in 1901 was 917,240. 

Among the Hindu inhabitants of the district, the Chamars 
and Pankas deserve particular notice. 'Jlie former, who form 
the shoemaker and leather-dealing caste of the Hindu com- 
munity, had always been held in utter contempt by the other 
Hindu castes. But between 1820 and 1830 a religious movement, 
having for its object their freedom from the trammels of caste, 
was inaugurated by a member of the caste, named Cihasi Das, 
who preached the unity of God and the equality of men. Ghasi 
Das gave himself out as a messenger of God ; he prohibited the 
adoration of idols, and enjoined the worship of the Supreme 
Being without any visible sign or representation, Tlie followers 
of the new faith call themselves Satnamis, or the worshippers of 
Satnam or God. ^Fhey do not keep the Hindu festivals and they 
defy the contempt of the Brahmans. Ghasi Das, the founder 
of the faith, was their first high priest. He died in 1850 ; his 
son succeeded him, but was assassinated (it was said by the 
Hindus), and the grandson succeeded him. The Pankas, 
who form about a sixth of the population, are all Kabirpanthis, 
or followers of Kabir, a religions reformer of the X5th 
century. There is no great difference between the Kabir 
Pankas and the Salnamis. 'fhey both abstain from meat and 
liquor, marry at the age of pul>erty, ordinarily celebrate their 
ceremonies through the agtmey of the elders of their own caste 
and bury their dead. Tlie Pankas worship the Supreme Being 
under the name of Kabir, and the (‘hamars under the name 
of Satnam ; while each community has a high priest to whom 
reverence is paid. At present the majority of the Pankas are 
cultivators, though formerly all were weavers. The (iunds are 
the most numerous among the aboriginal tribes, but so great 
an intermixture has taken place between them and the Hindu 
races that they have lost their language and most of their ethnwal 
characteristics, such as the flat forehead, squat nose, prominent 
nostril, dark skin, 8rc., and are scarcely distinguishable from 
the other classes of the Hindu labouring population. In addition 
to some of the Hindu deities which they worship, the Gonds 
have their own gods- Bara Deva and Dula Deva. The Kan- 
wars are the next largest section of the aboriginal population. 
The upper class among them claim to be Kajputs, and are divided 
into numerous septs. Although an aboriginal trilxj, the census 
returns them as a Hindu caste. All the northern landholders 
of Bilaspur belong to this tribe, which consequently occupies 
an influential posit um. 

The chief wealth of the district consists in its agricultural 
produce. Rice, wheat, ptilses, millet, mustard, oil-seeds and 
cotton are the chief crops. Rice, the chief export, is sent to 
Bombay, Berar and northern India. The tussur silk industry 
is of considerable importance, and the silk is reputed the best 
in the ( cntral Provinces. Sal and other timber is exported. 
l,ac is sent in large quantities to (‘alcutta and Mirsapur. Coal 
and iron are the chief minerals ; sandstone for bnilding purpo.ses 
is quarried near Bilaspur and Seorinarain. Among local in- 
dustries the most im|X)rtant is the weaving trade. 

The early history of the district is very oliscure. From remote 
ages it was govemi^ by kings of the Haihai dynasty of Ratanpur 
and Raipur, kff^y^ ai^the ('hhattisgarh rajas, on account of 
thirty-six forts (fjnfiths), df which they were the lords, A genea- 
logical list of king.¥bf this dynasty was carefully kept up to the 
fifty-fifth representative in the year 1741, when the country was 
seized without a struggle hy the Mahrattas of Nagpur. From 
i8t8 to 1830 Bilaspur came under the management of the British 


government, the Mahratta chief ot Nagpur beii^ then a minor* 
In 1854 the country finally lapsed to the British government, 
the chief having died without issue. During the Sepoy mutiny 
a hill chief of the district gave some trouble, but he was speedily 
captured and executed. 

BILBAO, formerly sometimes written Bilboa, the capital of 
the province of Biscay, in northern Spain ; in 43® 15' N. and 
2® 45' W. ; on the river Nervion or Ansa (in Basque Jbaizabal), 
and about 8 m. inland from the Bay of Biscuy. Pop. (1900) 
Bilbao is one of the principal seaports of Spain, and 
the greatest of Basque towns. It occupies a small but fertile 
and l)eautiful valley, shut in by mountains on every side except 
tow^ards the sea, and containing the fortified haven of Portu- 
galete, the industrial town of Baracaldo (q.v,), and the villages 
of Santurce and Las Arenas, where the Nervion broadens to 
form the Bay of Bilbao at its mouth. Bilbao comprises two 
distinct parts, ancient and modern. The new town lies on the 
left bank, while the old town rises on the right in terraces. 
Communication across the river is afforded by five, bridges, 
of which the oldest, San Antonio, is of stone, and dates from the 
14th century. The houses in the principal streets are built of 
hewn stone, and are several storeys high, with projecting eaves 
that give shelter from both sun and rain. Many of the streets 
in the old town arc very narrow, and have an appearance of 
cleanliness and quiet. For a long time no carts or carriages 
were permitted to enter the city for fear of polluting and 
injuring the pavement, and the transport of goods was carried 
on in hand-carts. But after 1876 entirely new districts were 
mapped out on the left bank of the Nervion. Fine broad streets, 
splendid squares and public gardens, hotels, villas, palatial new 
public buildings and numerous schwjls came into existence. 
The part of the town on the right bank is, however, still the great 
centre of business, the narrow streets containing the best shops. 
ITiere, too, are the banks, the town hall, the theatre, the principal 
clubs, and the principal churches, including that of J^ntiago, 
which dates from the i4lh centur}\ In and around Bilbao 
there arc more than thirty convents and monasteries, and at 
Olaveaga, about a mile off, is the Jesuit university, attended by 
850 studenLs. Public education is not, however, entirely in the 
hands of the priesthood and mins: there arc an institute, a normal 
school to train teachers, a school of arts and handicrafts, a nautical 
school and numerous public primary schools for both sexes. 

Jh*w Spanish cities grew so rapidly in size, importance and 
wealth as Bilbao in the latter half of the 19th century. Its first 
Ixink was founded in 1857 ; its first railway (Bilbao-Tudela) 
opeiiefl in 1863. Thenceforward, despite the check it received 
from the ( arlisl rebellion of 1870-1876, and the contemporaneous 
decline of its wool and shipbuilding industries, its prosperity 
increased steadily. The population, 17,649 in 1870, rose to 
50,734 in 1887, 74,076 in 1897, i^nd 83,306 in iqoo. This develop- 
ment was due principally to the growth of tlie mining and 
metallurgical industries. From a very early period, as the Old 
English word bilbo, “ a sword,’* attests, Bilbao was celebrated 
for the excellent quality of its steel blades ; in modern times it 
was the natural headquarters of the important steel and iron 
trades of the Basque Provinces. Hence it became the centre 
of a network of railw'ay lines unsurpassed in Spain. The harbour 
works board, constituted in 1877, improved the river channel 
and the buir ; made wliarves and embankments : lighted the 
lower roaches of the river by electricity, so as to allow vessels to 
enter by night ; and constructed a breakwater and counter-molc 
outside the liar of the river Nervion. between Santurce, Portu- 
galcte and the opposite headland at the village of Algorta, so as 
to secure deep anchorage and easy access to the river. The 
first dry dock was constructed in 1896 ; in IQ05 it was supple- 
mented by another, the largest in Spain. The exports are 
cliicfly iron ; the imports coal ; large quantities of wine from 
Navarre and the Ebro valley are also sent abroad, and the 
importation of timber of all kinds from Scandinavia and Finland, 
and coastwise from Asturias, is of great importance. In the 
coasting trade the exports are mostly pig-iron, codfish and 
some products of local industries and agriculture. The shipping 
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at Bilbao is mainly Spanish^ owing to the multitude of small 
vessels employed in the coasting trade ; but from 1880 onwards 
the majority of foreign ships were British. In 1904, 3319 
vessels of 2,267,957 tons were accommodated at Bilbao ; more 
than 2000 were Spanish and nearly 700 British. In the same 
year new harbour works and lighting arrangements were under- 
taken on a large scale, and a movement was initiated for the 
revival of shipbuilding. Besides the mining and metallurgic 
industries, Bilbao has breweries, tanneries, flour mills, glass 
works, brandy distilleries, and paper, soap, cotton and mo.saic 
factories. 

Bilbao, or Belvao, as it was often called, was founded by Don 
Pedro Lopez de Haro about 1300, and soon rose into importance. 
Tt was occupied by the French in 1795, and from 1808 to 1813 ; 
and in 1835 and 1874 it was unavailingly besieged by the Carlists. 

BILBEIS, or Belbes, a town of lower Egypt, on the eastern 
arm of the Nile, 36 m. N.N.E. of Cairo by rail. Pop. (1907) 
l 3 ^ 485 • The Coptic name, Phelbes, seems to have l*>ecn derived 
from Egyptian, but nothing is known of the place before medieval 
times. Considered the bulwark of the kingdom on that side, 
Bilbeis was by the Moslems defended uith strong fortifications. 
In 1163-1164 it was besieged for three months by the crusaders 
under Arnalric, and in 1168 was captured and pillaged by 
another army of crusaders. Napoleon in 1798 ordered the 
restoration of the fortifications, but they have again fallen into 
decay. Bilbeis was the first halting-place of the English cavalry 
in their march on Cairo after the fight at Tel-cl-Kebir on the 
13th of September 1882. 

BILBERRY, Blaeberry or Whortleberry, known botanic- 
ally as Vaccinium myrUlLus (natural order Ericaceae), a low- 
growing shrub, found in woods, copses and on heaths, chiefly 
in hilly districts. 'Hie .stiff stems, from half a foot to two 
feet long, bear small ovate leaves with a serrate margin, and 
small, gloliose, rosy flowers tinged with green. The berries are 
dark blue, with a waxy bloom, and about one-third of an inch 
in diameter ; they are used for tarts, jireservcs, &c. The plant 
is widely distributed throughout the north temperate and ex- 
tends into the arctic zone. Cowberry is a closely allied .species, 
V. Vitis-ldaea, growing in similar situations, but not found in the 
south-eastern fiortion of hmgland, distinguished by its evergreen 
leaves and red acid berry. 

BILBO (from the .Spanish town Bilbao, formerly called in 
i^ngland “ Bilhoa,” and famous, like Toledo, for its sword- 
blade.s), in the earliest English use, a sword, especially one of 
superior temper. In the plural form (as in Shakespeare’s phrase 
“ me thought T lay wor.se than the mu tines in the bilboes”) it 
meant the irons into which offentlers were put on l^oiird ship. 

BILDERDIJK, WILLEM (1756- 1831), Dutch poet, the son 
of an Amsterdam physician, was born on the 7th of ScpU*mlx5r 
1756. When he was six years old an accident to liis foot 
incapacitated him for ten years, and he developed habits of 
continuous and cont:entrated study. Mis parents were ardent 
partisans of the house of Orange, and Bildcrdijk grew up with 
strong monarchical and (alvinistic convictions. He was, says 
Da C'osta, “ anti - revolutionary, anti - Barne veld tian, anli- 
Loev'esteinish, .anti-liberal.” After studying at I^iden Ilnivcr- 
sity, he obtained his doctorate in law in 1782, and began to 
practi.se as an advocate at the Hague. Three years later he 
contracted an unhappy marriage with R^lxjcca Woesthoven. 
He refused in 1795 to take the oath to the new administration, 
and was consequently obliged to leave HolKand. He went to 
Hamburg, and then to London, where his great learning procured 
him consideration. There he had as a pupil Katharina Williel- 
mina Schwcickhardt (1776-1830), the daughter of a Dutch 
]>a]ntcr and herself a poet. When he left London in June 1797 
for Braun.schweig, this lady followed him, and after he had 
formally divorced his first wife (1802) they were married. Jn 
1806 he was persuaded by his friends to return to Holland. He 
was kindly received by Louis Napoleon, who made him his 
librarian, and a member and eventually pre.sidcnt (1809-1811) 
of the Royal Institute. After the abdication of Louis Napoleon 
he suffered great poverty ; on the accession of William of 
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Orange in 1813 he hoped to be made a professor, but was dis- 
appointed and became a histoiy tutor at Leiden. He continued 
his vigorous campaign against lilieral ideas to his death, which 
look place at Haarlem on the i8tli of December 1831. 

A picture of the Bilderdijk household is given in the letters 
(voL V., 1850) of Robert Southey, w'ho stayed some time with 
Bilderdijk in 1S25. Madame Bilderdijk had translated Roderick 
into Dutch (1823-1824). Imr his work as a poet sec Dutch 
Literature. His many-sided activity showed itself also in 
historical criticism— dcs Vaderlands (1832-1851, 
13 vols.), a conseiA^ative commentary on Wageiiaar's Vader^ 
landsche Historic in translations from Sophocles (1779 and 
1789), of part of the Iliads of the hymns and epigrams of Calli- 
machus, and from the Latin poets ; in philology — Taal en 
Dichtkuudi^e Versekeidenheden (1820-1825, 4 vols.); and in 
drama- -the tragedies, Floris de Viffde (1808), Willem L van 
Holland (x8o8), and others. His nio.st important poetical works 
are the didactic poem, De Ziekie der ^eleerdcn (“ 'i'he Disease of 
the Learned ”), 2 vols., 1807 ; a descriptive poem in the manner 
of Dclille in Hei Buitenleifen (1803) ; and his fragmentary epic, 
De Onder^an^ der cerste wereld (1820). Other volumes were 
Mijne Vcrlusti^ung (lA*idcn, 1781), Bloewtjens (1785), Mengel- 
poczij (1799, 2 vols.), Foezij (1803-1807, 4 vols.), A/engdingen 
(1804 -1808, 4 vols.), Nieuwe Mengdmgen (1806, 2 vols.), Hollands 
Verlossing (1813-1814, 2 vols.), V advrlandsche Viiboezemingen 
(lAiiden, 1815), W interbloemcn (1811, 2 vols.), &c., in some of 
which his wife collaborated. 

Hib poetical works w'ltc collcclfd by I. d.i t obta (Ilaarli'in. j 85(;“ 
1850, 16 voLs.), with a biography of tla* pixl. Set* also “Mijne 
l.evensbesclirijving “ in Atcngclnigi'n rn J'ingmniien . . . (1834) ; 
Ins Uneven (ed. 1836- 1837) hy I. da Costa and W. Messchert ; Dr 
R. A. KoJlewiin, Utldefdijh, Zijn Levni en wethrn ... (2 vols., iHgi). 

BILEJIK (Byzantine B(iocomc\ chief town of the Ertoghrul 
sanjak of the Brusa vilayet in Asia Minor, altitude 1900 ft., 
situated on a hill 2i m. from its station on the Ism id- Angora 
railway. Pop. 10,500 (Moslems, 7200 ; Christians, 3300). It is 
an important centre of the silk industry, and has several silk- 
spinning factories. 

BILFINGER (HIjlffingek), GEORG BERNHARD (1693- 
1750), GiTman philosopher, mathematician and sUitesntan, son of 
a Lutheran minister, was born on the 23rd of January 1693, at 
Kiinstatt in Wiirtteniberg. As a boy he .showed great aptitude 
for study, and at first dcvoli d himself to theology, i)ut under the 
influence of Wolff’s waitings he took up mathematics and 
phiJosoph)' on the lines of Wolft and Leibnitz. Returning to 
theology, he attempted to connect it with philosophy in a 
treatise, Dilundaiionc^ phUosophicae, de dco^ amtna humana, 
mundo ('J’iibingen, 1725, 1746, 1768). 'J'his work, containing 
nothing original, but giving a clear representation of Wolff’s 
philosophy, met with great success, and the autlior was appointed 
to the office of preacher at the castle of Tubingen and of reader in 
the scliool of theology. In 1721, after two years' study under 
Wolff, ht; became prolessor of jihilosophy at Malle, and in 1724 
professor of mathematics. His friends at 'I'uhingen disapproved 
his new views, and in 1725, on Wolff’s recommendation, he was 
invited hy Peter the Great to lecture in St J'etershurg, where he 
w'as well received. His success in winning the prize of a thousand 
crowns offered for a disstTtation on the cause of gravity by the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris secured his return to his native 
land in 1731. In 1735, largely on account of his knowledge of 
military engineering, Duke Glmrles Alexander (i 7 .LV*‘* 737 ) wiadc 
him a privy councillor, but his hands were tied owing to the 
frivolous atmosphere of the court. On the death of the iJiike, 
however, he became a inenibtT of the Regency Council, and 
devoted himself with energy and success to the reorganization 
of the state. In the departments of education, state-religion, 
agriculture anrl commerce, his administration wa.s uniformly 
.successful, and he became in a real sense the head of the stale. 
He died at Stuttgart on the i8th of Fehruar>^ 1750. After his 
return from Kus.sia, he won the highe.st respect at home and 
abroad, and rederick the (ireat is recorded to have said of him, 
“ He was a great man whom I shall ever remember with 
admiration.” 
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Beside the DilucidatianeSf he wrote : — De harmonia animi et 
corporis humani comfnentatio (Frankfort and Leipzig, 1735; 
Ti&bingen, i 74 ^); origine et permissione malt (1724), an 
account of the Leibnitzian theodicy. 

For his life and times see Tahnger, Leichenrede (Stuttgart, ^ 75 ^) I 
Prof. Abel in Moser’s Patriot, Archiv,, 1788, 9, p. 369 ; Spittler, 
Verm, Schriften, 13, p. 421 ; G. Schwab in Morgenblatl (1830). 
For his philosophy, see R. Wahl, “ Billinger’s Monadologie ** {Zeit~ 
scHrift fUr Philos, vol. 85, pp. 66-92, 202-231 (Leipzig, 1884); 
£. Zeller, Geschichte d, deutsch. Philos, sett Leibnitz, pp. 283 foil., 294). 

BILOE (a corruption of bulge, from Fr. houge^ Lat. hulga^ a bag, 
deriving probably from an original Celtic word), the “ belly or 
widest part of a cask ; the broad horizontal part of a ship's 
bottom above the keel ; also the lowest interior part of the hull ; 
hence ** bilge-water,'* the foul water which collects in the bilge. 

Bilge-keels are pieces of timber fastened to the bottom of a 
ship to reduce rolling (see Shipbuilding). 

BILHARZIOSIS. in various parts of Africa the inhabitants 
are liable to suffer from a form of endemic haematiiria caused 
by the presence of a parasite in the mucous membrane of 
the urinary passages. This parasite was discovered in 1852 
by Bilharz, and hence is generally known as Bilharzia, 
though it has been more scientifically named Schistosoma 
haematobium. Tlie condition to which it gives rise is that 
of bilharziosis. (For description and life history of the para- 
.site see Tkkmatodks.) In man the ])arasites and ova have 
been found in the minute veins of the bladder, ureter and pelvis 
of the kidney (more rarely in other organs), where they infest the 
mucous and submucous tissues. In an affected bladder the 
mucous membrane presents swollen vascular patches of vaiydng 
size, or warty prominences on which the urinary salts may be 
deposited. I'he. ova often serve as a nucleus for urinarv' ciilcuh*. 
Similar cdianges may take place in the ureter, and the consequent 
swelling lead to obstruction to the passage of urine, and if left 
untreated to pyelitis and pyonephrosis. If the rectum be affected 
the mucous membrane becomes thickened, yadypoid growths form 
and large submucous haemorrhages may lake place. 

As to the mode of entrance of this parasite opinion is divided. 
Some authorities favour the view that the entrance is through 
the skin, urethra or rectum, the result of bathing in infected 
water ; others that it is taken by the mouth in water or uncookt;d 
fish. The symptoms to which it gives rise are haeihuturia, pain in 
the perineal region and a greater (ir less degree of anaemia 
through loss of blood. If the disease continue, cystitis and its 
consequent train of symptoms ensue (see Uladdkr and Pro- 
state 1)tseasb:s). If the rectum be affected tliere is considerable 
discharge of mucus, and later prolapsus ani may be the result. 
But the symptoms vary to a remarkaljle extent, from the slightest 
producing but little discomfort, to the most severe resulting in 
death. 'Ihe li(|uid extract of male fern is the only drug used with 
much success. 'Lhe symptoms caused by the parasite must be 
treated as they arise. Polypoid growths of the rectum must be 
surgically treated. 

BILIN (('zech lUlitta). a town of Bohemia, Austria, go m. 
N. of l*rfigue by rail. Pop. (igoo) 7S71, chiefly (icrinan. It 
is a very old town situated on the llicla, and contains a 17th- 
century castle, belonging to Prince Lobkowit/. In the %'icinity 
of the town are extensive lignite mines. Bilin is famous for its 
mineral s[)rings, the Biliner Sauerbrunnen, 'Jhey have a tempera- 
ture of 45*6"' F., and contain a large proportion of bicarbonate 
of .soda, Al)out 4 ,000,000 bottles of water are exported annually, 
and another article \)f export is the salt recovered from the water 
by evaporation. AUmt 5 m. to the S. of the Sauerbrunnen lies 
tlte Botal or IJilincr .Stein (1763 ft.), a large mass of phonolite 
or idinkstonn, with rare flora and tine view. The town is indeed 
surrounded by basaltic rocks, the largest of them l)eing the 
Radelstcin (2460 ft.), from which a fine view is obtained, 

BILL, 'rhere are three words in English with distinct mean- 
ings and cleri vations. ( 1 ) A written, originally sealed, document. 
The word is derived from the Early English bille. Anglo-lwatin 
Mia, from l.atin buUa, in the medieval sense of “ seal." It is 
a doublet, therefore, of “ bull." (2) a common Teutonic word 
for a long-handled cutting weapon (O. Eng. bil, biltes, sword or 
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falchion, O, Sax. biU, M.H.G. Bil, Mod. Ger. Bille, a pickaxe ; 
no connexion with Ger. Beil, an axe), of which the name and 
shape is preserved in the hedging-bills used for pruning hedges 
and lopping the branches of trees. For an account of the weapon 
see (2) below. (3) The beak of a bird. This may be connected 
with (2), but it does not appear in any Teutonic language other 
than English. 

(i) In the sense of a document the word is used in various 
connexions in law and commerce. 

In the English parliament, and similar legislative bodies, a 
bill is a form of statute {g,v.) submitted to either house, which' 
when finally passed becomes an act. The modern system of 
legislating by means of bill and statute appears to have been 
introduced in the reign of Henry VI., superseding the older mode 
of proceeding by petitions from the Commons, assented to by the 
king, and afterwards enrolled by the judges. A bill consists of 
a preamble, reciting the necessity for legislation, and clauses 
which contain the enactments. (For procedure sec Parliament.) 

A Bill in Chancery, m former days, in English law, was a written 
statement of the plaintiff’s case whereby he complained of the 
wrong upon which the suit was based and prayed for relief. By 
the Judicature Acts 1873 1S75 its place was taken by a 

writ and statement of claim (see Pleading). 

A Bill oj Indictment is a presentment against a prisoner, charg- 
ing him with an offence, and presented at quarter sessions or 
assizes to the grand jury (sec Indictment). 

A Bill of Costs is an account setting forth the charges and dis- 
bursements incurred by a solicitor in the conduct of his client's 
business. The delivery of a bill of costs is by statute a condition 
necessary before the solicitor can sue upon it (sec (^OSTS). 

A Bill of Exceptions was formerly a statement in writing of 
objections to the ruling of a judge, who, at the trial, had mistaken 
the law, either in directing the jury, or in refusing or admitting 
evidence or otherwise. The bill of exceptions was tendered at 
any time before the verdict by counsel of the dissatisfied party, 
who recjuircd the judge to seal it. The case proceeded to the jury, 
and judgment being given, the point raised was brought before 
a court of error. Bills of exceptions were confined to civil cases. 
They were abolished by the Judicature Act 1875, and a “ motion 
for a new trial ” substituted (see Triai.). 

A Bill oj Health is a document given to the master of a ship by 
the consul or other proper authority of the port from which he 
clears, describing the sanitary state of the place. A bill of health 
may be either “ clean,” “ suspected " or “ touched," or “ foul.’* 
A “ clean ” bill imports that at the time the ship sailed, no 
disease of an infectious or contagious kind is known to exist : 
a “ saspected " or “ touched ” bill, that no such disease has a.s 
yet appeared, but that there is reason to fear it ; a “ foul " bill, 
that such a disease actually exists at the time of the ship's 
departure, liills of health are nccessar>' where the destination 
of the ship is a country whose laws require the production of 
such a bill before the ship is allowed into port, and where, in 
default of such production, the ship is subjected to quarantine. 

A Bdl of Mortality in England was a weekly return issued under 
the siii)ervision of the company of parish clerks showing the 
number of deaths in a parish. During the Tudor period England 
suffered much from plague, and various precautionary measures 
became necessary. Quarantine or isolation was the most im- 
portant, but to carry it out successfully it was necessary to have 
early warning of the existence of plague in each parish or house. 
For this purpose searchers— usually women — ^were appointed, 
who reported to the clerk the cause of each death in the parish. 
He, in turn, sent a report to the parish clerks’ hall, from whence 
was issued weekly a return of all the deaths from plague and 
other causes in the various parishes, as w^ell as a list of those 
parishes which were free from plague. Bills of mortality are 
usually said to date from 1538, when parish registers were estab- 
lished by CromwT ‘11 (l/)rd Essex), but there is extant a bill which 
dates from 2\ugust 1535, and one which is possibly even earlier 
than this. It is certain that they first began to be compiled 
in a recognized manner in llccember 1603, and they were con- 
tinued regularly from that date down to 1842, when under the 
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Births and Deaths Registration Act 1836 they were superseded 
by the registrar-general's returns. It was not till 1728, when 
the ages of the dead were first introduced, that bills of mortality 
acquired any considerable statistical value. It was on the data 
thus furnished that the science of life insurance was founded. 

A Bill of Patiiculars was, in law, a statement in writing, in- 
forming each party to a suit the precise nature of the case they 
had to meet. It cont^iined the plaintiff’s cause of action or 
the defendant’s set-off. Particulars are now usually indorsed on 
the pleadings (see Pleading). 

A Bill of Peace is, in equity, a suit brought by a person to 
establish and perpetuate a right which he claims, and which 
from its nature may be controverted b}' different persons at 
different times and by different actions : or where several attempts 
have already been unsuccessfully made to overthrow the same 
right, and justice requires that the party should be quieted in 
the right if it is already sufficiently established, llills of this 
nature were usually filetl where there was one general right to 
be established against a great number of persons, or where one 
person claimed or defended a right against many, or where many 
claimed or defended a right against one. Thus, a bill might 
be filed by a parson for tithes against his parishioners ; bv 
parishioners against a parson to establish a modus ; by a lord 
against tenants for an encroachment under colour of a common 
right ; or by tenants against a lord for disturbance of a common 
right. Hills were also filed in cases wln^re the plaintiff had, after 
repeated and satisfactory trials, established his right at law, 
and yet was in danger of further liligatioti and obstruction to 
his right from new attempts to controvert it. Actions in the 
nature of bills of peace are still niaintainai)le. 

A Bill of Sight is a document furnished to a collector of customs 
or other proper officer by an importer of gotels in I^ngland, who, 
being unable for want of full information to make a perfect entry 
of goods consigned to him, describes the same to the best of his 
knowledge and information. The goods may then bo pnndsion- 
ally landed, but perfect entry must be made within three days 
by 'ndorsing on the bill of sight the necessary particulars, in 
default of perfect entry within three days the goods are taken to 
the king's warehouse, and if perfect entry is not made within one 
month and all duties and charges paid, they are sold for payment 
thereof. See the (distoTn.s ( onsolidation Act 1876. 

A Bill of Store is a license granted by the custom-house to 
re-import IJritish goods into the United Kingdom. All British 
goods re imported into the United Kingdom are entered as 
foreign, unless re-imported within ten years after their exporta- 
tion and unless the property in the goods continues and remains 
in the person by whom the>' were exported. But in such case 
they may be entered as British goods, by bill of store, with the 
exccy)tion of corn, grain, meal. Hour and hops. 

A Bill of Victualling or Victualling Bill, in its original meaning, 
is a list of all stores for shij)ment,buln()wan order from an export 
officer of the customs for the shipment from a bonded warehouse 
or for draw'back of such stores as may be rec^uired and allowed 
with reference to the number of the crew and passengers on 
board a ship proceeding on an oversea voyage. Ji is made out by 
the master and countersigned by the collector of customs. Its 
object is to prevent frauds on the revenue. No such stores are 
supplied for the use of any ship nor any articles taken on board 
deemed to be stores unless they are borne upon the victualling 
bill, and any such stores relanded at any place in the Uni tec! 
Kingdom without the sanction of the proper officers of tlic 
customs will be forfeited and the master and owner will each Ihj 
liable to a penalty of treble the value of the stores or £100. A 
victualling hill serves as a certificate of clearance w’hen there is 
nothing but stores on board the ship. 

also Adventcre, Attainoek, Indemmt v, Letikr of CHicoir, 
Bill of Exchange. Bill of Ekhits and Bill of Salk ; for a 
bill of lading set* Ai freightment. (T. A, 1.) 

(2) In the sense of a weapon, the primitive forms of a bill 
suggest short srythc-blades or hedgers’ bill-hooks mounted on 
tall staves. In .such shape it is found in the hands of the Kngli.sh 
before the Conquest. English medieval documents make much 
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confusion between the bill and the halbert and other forms of 
staved weapons with cutting heads. Before the 15th century 
the bill had been reinforced with a pike head above the curved 
blade and another jutting at a right angle from the blade’s back. 
In this form it became a popular English weafM)n, the brown 
bill '* of many ballads. Billmcn are not found in the king’s host 
at Crecy and C'alais, the bowmen carrying malls or short swords, 
and Henry Vll.’s contracts lor troops do not name the bill, which 
may be regarded rather as the private man’s weapon. But when, 
in the middle of the 15th centur\, Walter Strickland, a West- 
morland squire, contracts to raise armed men, it is noticeable 
that more than half his horsemen carry the bill as their c hief 
arm, while seventy -one bow'men are to march on fool with 
seventy-six billmen. In the ifith c^entury the bill, with the 
halbert, fell out of use among regular troojis, the pike taking their 
place on account of the longer staff, which made it a better 
defence against cavalr>'. It remained during the 17th century 
as a watchnjan or constable's weapon, although rudely-fashioned 
bills were seen in Sedgernoor fight. (f). Bn.) 

BILLAUD-VARENNE, JACQUES NICOLAS (1756-1811)), 
French revolutionist, was the son of an avocat at the parlcment 
of Paris. lie was badly brought up by a feeble father, a mother 
who roml>incd immorality with religion, and a libertine abb6. 
At nineteen he donned the robe of an (Iratorian, but did not take 
the vows, and busied himself wdth literature rather than with 
religion. In 1785 ho left the Oratorian college where he was 
])refect of studies, came to Paris, married and bought a jiosition 
as avocai in the parlcment. h'.arly in 1781) he publisht'd at 
Amsterdam a three-volume work on the Jkspntisme dcs minisires 
dr la France, and lie adopted with enthusiasm the principles of 
the Revolution. 

At the Jacobin club he became from 1700 one of the most 
violent of the anti royalist orators. .\ftt‘rthe (light of Louis XVI. 
to Varennes, he published a pam^dilet, L*Acrl>lincratic, in which 
he demanded the establishment of a fediTal n’pnblic. On the 
1st of July, in a speech at the Jacobin club he spoke ol a n^public, 
and the reference* callerl out the stormy derision of the partisans 
of the constitutional monarchy ; but repeating his demand for 
a republic on the 1 qth of the same month, the speech was ordered 
to be printed and to lx* sent to the branch societies through- 
out France. In the night of the loth of August lyqa he wa.s 
elerte(t one of the ‘‘ deputy-commissioners ” of tlu* sections who 
shortly afterwards became the general c’oiincil of the conumme. 
He was accused, though proof is larking, of having been an 
accomplice in the massacres in the prison of tlie Abbaye. K.lected 
a dejiuly of Paris t«> the National (‘onvenlion, ho at onee sj)oke 
in favour of the immediate abolition of the nionarehy, ancl the 
next day demanded that all acts be rlated from tlu* year 1 of 
lire repuiilir. .At the trial of J.nuis XVI. he added new* charges 
to the accusation, proposed to refuse counsel to the king, and 
vot(id for death “ within 24 hours.” On the 2nd ol June 
1793 be proposed a derrer* of ar r'iisalion against the (jirondisls ; 
on the 9th, at the Jar<»bin club, luMuitlined a programme which 
the ('oiivention was destined gradually to realizr* : the expulsion 
of all foreigners not naturalized, the. establishment of an imjKist 
on the rich, the dcjirivation of the rights of eitizcnshifi of all 
“ anli-so< ial ” men, the creation of a revolutionary army, the 
licensing of all officers ci-drvant noblf‘s, the death penalty for 
imsuccessfiil generals. On the 15th of July he made a violent 
speech in the ('onvention in accusation of the (iirondisls. Sent 
in August as “ re]>resentative on mission to the, depart mi*nts 
of the Nord and of Pas-de-Calais, he shower! himself ine\(»rabl<^ 
to all suspects. On his return he was lulded to the Conirniltci? 
of Public .Safety, which had decreed the arrest en masse of all 
suspects and the establishment of a revolutionary army, caused 
the extraordinary criminal tribunal to be named officially 
“Revolutionary Tribunal” (on the 2()th of October 1793), 
demanded the execution of Marie Antoinette and th'*n attacked 
Hr^bert and Danton. Meanwhile he published a br)ok, Les 
Elements' du repuhlicanisme^ in which he fi#*manded’ a division 
of property, if not erjually, at least proportionally among the 
citizens. But he became uneasy for his own .safety anrl turned 
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against Robespierre, whom he attacked cm the 8th Thermidor 
as a “ moderate ” and a Dantonist. Surprised and menaced by 
the Thermidorian reaction, he denounced its partisans to the 
Jacobin club. He was then attacked himself in the Convention 
for his cruelty, and a commission was appointed to examine his 
conduct and that of some other members of the former Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. He was arrested, and as a result of 
the insurrectipn of the 12th Germinal of the year 3 (the ist of 
April 1795), the (Convention decreed his immediate deportation 
to French Guiana. After the i8th Brumairc he refused the 
pardon offered by the First Consul. In 1816 he left Guiana 
and took refuge in Port-au-Prince (Haiti), where he died of 
dysentery. 

In 182X were published th«* AUnunres de BiUaud-Varenne hrits 
d Port-au-Prince (I’aris, 2 vols.). but they are proliably forgeries. 
An interesting autobiogriij>liical sketcli of his youth, Tableau du 
premier dge, composed in was published in 1888 in the review. 
La Evolution frattfaise, 7 'lie facts of such a life n<‘ed no comment. 
See, in addition to histories of the Revolution, F. A. Aulard, Les 
Orateurs dc la Iv^islntive ct de la convention (2nd ed., i<>o0). (R. A.*) 

BILLET, (j) (Like the Fr. billei, a diminutive of hllle, a 
writing), a small paper or “ note,’’ commonly used in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries as a billet of invitation.’’ A particular 
use of the word in this sense is to demote an order issued to a 
soldier entitling him to quarters with a certain person (see 
Billeting). From meaning the official order, the word billet 
came to be loosely used of the quarters thus obtained, giving 
rise to such collo(]uial expressions as “ a good billet.’’ Hence 
arises the sense of “ billet ” as the destination allotted to any- 
thing, for example in the saying of William Ilf. “ every bullet 
has its billet.” Another special sense of the word is tliat of a 
voting-paper, found in the 17th century, especially with refer- 
ence to the .\ct of Billets passed by the Scottish parliament 
in 1663. 

(2) (Fnjm the diminutive biUelte or billot of the Fr. billet the 
trunk of a tree), a piece of wood roughly cylindrical, cut for use 
us fuel. In medieval Kngland it was used of the club or blud- 
geon which was the weapon proper to the serf (Du (.’ange, s. 
hilliis), Tht* name has been transferred to various objects of 
a similar shape : to ingots of gold, for example, or Imrs of iron ; 
and in heraldry, to a bearing of rec tangular shape. The term 
is applied in architecture to a form ot ornamental moulding 
much used in Norman and soiuetimes in J'.arly luiglish work. 
It bears a resemblance to small billets of wood arranged at 
regular intervals in a sunk moulding. In Frcmcli architecture 
it is foiijid in early work and there, sometimes, fonns the decora- 
tion of a string-course under the gutter, with two or three rows 
of billets. 

BILLETING, the |)rovjding of quarters (/.c. board and lodg- 
ings) for soldiers (see Billet, i). Troops have at all limes 
made use of the sJxeller and local resources afforded by the 
villages on or near tlieir line of iiuirch. 'I'he historical interest 
of billeting in Kngland begins with the reixeatod petitions again.st 
it in the reigns of Klizabeth, James 1 . and Charles J., which 
culminated in the Petition of Right. 'I'he billeting of troops 
was superintended by a civil nuigi.strate of the district to which 
the troops were sent or through which they passed. The magis- 
trate, who acted under an order from the king, tqo often sfiared 
his friends at the expense of liis political or personal opponents. 
Owing to the abuses to which the system led, it \va.s declared 
illegal by the Petition of Right 1628, and again by an act ol 
i()79. During the feign of James II., however, orders were 
frecpiently issued for billeting, and one of the grievances in the 
Bill of Rights was the cjuartcring of soldiers contrary to law. 
On the oigauizatioa of a standing army after the revolution 
it was necessary to make legal provision for billeting owing 
to the deficiency of barrack accommoilation, which sufficed 
only for 5000 men. Accordingly, the Mutiny Act 1689 author- 
ized billeting among the various innkeepers and victuallers 
throughout the kingdom. This statute was renewed annually 
from 1689 to 1879, when the Army Discipline Act, consolidating 
Ihp provisions of the Mutiny Act, was (mssed. 'I'his statute 
wa.s replaced by the Army Act 1881 (renewed atmually by a 


“commencement” act), which contains the provisions by 
which billeting is now regulated. But modem conditions have 
practically dispensed with the necessity for billeting ; there is 
extensive barrack accommodation in most parts of the United 
Kingdom, and, moreover, troops are entrained or sent by sea 
when the distance to be covered is more than one day’s march. 
In Scotland the provision.^ as to billeting were assimilated to 
those in England in 1857, and in Ireland in 1879. The Army 
(Annual) Act 1909 provided for the billeting of the Territorial 
forces in case of national emorgemy, on occupiers of any kind 
of hou.se at the discretion of the chief officer of police. 

BILUARDS. an indoor game of skill, played on a rectangular 
table,^ and consisting in the driving of small balls with a stick 
called a cue either against one another or into pockets according 
to the methods and rules described below. The name probably 
originated in the Fr. bille (connected with Eng. ‘‘ billet ”) signi- 
fying a stick. Of the origin of the game comparatively little 
is known — Spain, Italy, France and Germany all being regarded 
as its original home by various authorities. In an American 
text-book. Modern Billiards ^ it is stated that Catkire More 
(( 2 onn Cetchathach), king of Ireland, who died a.d. 148, left 
behind him “ fifty-five billiard balls, of brass, with the pools 
and cues of the same materials.” 'I'he same writer refers to the 
travels of Anacharsis through Greece, 400 b.c., during which 
he saw a game analogous to billiards. French writers differ as 
to whether their country can claim its origin, though the name 
suggests this. Wliile it is generally asserted that Henrique 
Devigne, an artist, who livocl in the reign of Charles IX., gave 
form and rule to the pastime, the Diciionnaire universel and the 
Acadhnie des jeux ascribe its invention to the English. Bouillet 
in the first work says : ” Billiards appear to lx* derived from 
the game of bowls. It was anciently known in England, where, 
perhaps, it was invented. It was brought into France by Louis 
XIV., whose physician recommended this exercise.” In the 
other work mentioned we read : ” It would seem that the game 
was invented in England.” It was certainly known and played 
in France in the time of Louis XI. (1423-1483). Strutt, a rather 
doubtful authority, notwithstanding the re[)utation attained 
by his Sports and Pastimes of the People of England y considers it 
probable that it was the ancient game of Baille-maille (Pall 
Mall) on a table instead of on the ground or floor — an improve- 
ment, he says, ” which answered two good purposes : it pre- 
cluded the necessity of the player to kneel or stoop exceedingly 
when he struck the bowl, and accommodated the game to the 
limits of a chamber.” Whatever its origin, and whatever the 
manner in which it was originally played, it is certain that it 
was known in the time of Shakespeare, who makes Cleopatra, 
in the absence of Anthony, invite her attendant to join in the 
pastime - 

“ Let US to billiards : couie, Charniian.” 

Ant. and LLco. Act ii. sc. 5. 

In Cotton’s Com pleat Gamester y published in 1674, we are told 
that this “ most gentile, cleanly and ingenious game ” was first 
played in Italy, though in another page he mentions Spain as its 
birthplace. At that date billiards must have been well enough 
known, for we aie told that ” for the excellency of the recreation, 
it is much approved of and played by most nations of Europe, 
especially in JCngland, there being few towns of note therein 
which hath not a public billiard table, neither arc they wanting 
in many noble and private families in the country.” 

The game w£is at one time played on a lawn, like modern 
croquet,- Some authorities consider that in this form it was 

' In 1907 an oval table was inlrodiiced in England by way of a 
change, but this variety is not here considered. 

3 A later form of “ lawn-billiards ” again enjoyed a brief popu- 
larity iluring tlie latter half of the 19th century. It was played on a 
lawn, in the centre of which was a metal ring about 5! in. in dia- 
meter. planted upright in such a manner as to turn freely on its axis 
on a level with the ground. The players, tw'O or more, wore providi'd 
with implements resembling cues al^ul4 ft. long and ending in wire 
loop.s somewhat smaller in di*'uneter tlian the wooden balls (one for 
each player), which were of such a size as barely to pass through the 
ring. In modem times such games as billiards have afforded sxopc 
for various imitations and modifications of this sort. 
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introduced into Europe from the Orient by the CrusaderR. 
The ball was rolled or struck with a mallet or cue (with the latter, 
if Strutt’s allusion to ** inconveniences ” is correct) through hoops 
or rings, and these were reproduced for indoor purposes on a 
billiard-table, as well as a “ king ” or pin which had to be struck. 
In the original tables, \rhich were square, there was one pocket, 
a hole in the centre of the table, as on a bagatelle board, the 
hoop or ring being retained. Then came similar pockets along 
one of the side cushions sunk in the bed of the table ; and 
eventually the modern table was evolved, a true oblong or double- 
square, with pockets opening in the cushions at each corner and 
in the middle of each long side. 'Ihe Jinglis^h tiibles arc of this 
type, small bags of netting being attached to the pockets. The 
French and American game of billiards is played on a pockctless 
table. We shall deal lirst with the English game. j 

English Milliards 

The English table consists of a framework of mahogany or 
other hard wood, with six legs, and strong enough to bear the 
weight of five slabs of slate, each 2| ft. wide by 6 ft. i J in., and 
about 2 in. thick. These having been fitted together wdtb the 
utmost accuracy to form a level surface, and a green cloth of the 
finest texture having been tightly strained over it, the cushions 
are screwed on, and the pockets, for wliioh provision has been 
made in the slates, are adjusted. As the inside edge of the 
cushion is not perpendicular to the bed of the tabic, but is 
bevelled away so that the top overhangs the base by about 
J of an in., the actual playing area of the table is 6 ft. wide but 
is I i in. short of 12 ft. long. The height of the table is 2 ft. 8 in 
measured from the floor to the cloth. The cloth is in the shape 
shown in the diagram. 

The throe spots are on Ihe centre line of tlu table, and are usually 
marked by stnall circular ])ieces of bhuk tissue p.iper or 
plaster ; somelime.s they are s|)(H'ially marked lor the occasion in 
chalk. The baulk line and the I) are 
marked either with chalk, tailors juiteelay, 
or ail ordin.iry lead iiencil ; no other marks 
appear on the table. SmalliT tables pio\ ide 
plenty of jiractice and amuscnic'iil, pio- 
vided that the relation of tlu; length to tlu‘ 
breadth U' observed. On the.se table.sfull 
sized balls may be used, (he pockets being 
made slightly smaller tlian in the full size 
table. 

In the early ]iart ol the 1 9th century tlic 
bed of the table was made of wood, occa- 
sionally of marble or stone ; green baize was 
used tot over both the bed and thet nshions, 
the latter inatle of layers ot list 'then as 
now the cushions proper were gliud to .1 
wuotlen iramework which is screwed on to 
the bed of the table. 'I'lie old list tushions 
jjossesseil so little lesilience th.it about 1835 
India-rubber was substituted, tlie value of 
the iinj>rovemeul iK’ing somewh.il modified 
by the fact Ilia I in cold weather the rubbei 
becamt* hxinl and never recoviTed its elas- 
ticity. \hilcanite resisted the cold, but wxts 
not " fast " enough, i.v. did not perinil tlu 
ball to rebound <|uickly ; but eventually a 
.substance w\'is inx enled, juactically prc>of 
against cold and sufficiently clastic for 
all purposes. Late in the iqlh century 
jmeiimatic cushions wore tried, tubes into 
wiiicli air could be pumped, but Ihev ditl 
not become populai, though the so-called 
“ vacuum ” cushions gi\'e good results. The 
shape of the face of the cushion ha-^ gone through many modifKations, 
owing to the ditficulty expi’rieiiced in the accuniti- striking of fhc 
ball when rcstmg against the cushion witli only a small fniclion of 
its surface ollered to the cue : but low' cii.shions are now made which 
expose nearly half ot the u])per part of the Irall. 

On the size and .shajie of the pockets depends the ease with which 
the players score. The mouth of tlu* pocket, known as the “ fall “ 
or “ drop." is part of the arc of a circle, the circle being larger in the 
Ctose of the corner pockets than in that of the middle pockets ; the 
cushions are cut away to admit tlu; passage of the ball. The corner 
pockets are measured by the lengtli of the tangent draw n at the out- 
side point of the arc to the cushion on eitht*r side. The middle 
pockets arc measured at the points where the arc tcnTiinatc;s in the 
cushions. The fall of the middle pockets, i.e. the outside point of the 
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arc, is cm the line of the outsido face of tho Cfi.shion ; that of the corner 
pockets is half way down the passage cut in the cushions. 

From 1870 to 1885 matches for the champion.sUip were played on 

Championship Tables.” the pockets measuring only 3 in. at the 
“fall." The tallies in ordiuarv use have or 3?'in. pockets, but 
in the “ Standard Association Tables." introduced by the Billiard 
A;.sociation at the end of the 19th century, the t>cx:ket was 

adopted for all matches, while the tall of the middle p<x;ki‘l was with- 
drawn slightly from the cushion-hne. Further, as tlu* sha]H‘ of the 
sliouldersof the cushion at the pockets aff<‘cts the lacility ot scoring, 
the Af^sociation adopted a much roundt^r shoulder than that used 
in ordinary tables, thereby r<*<iuiriug gi eater accuracy ou the part 
of the player. In the championship tables the baulk hni* was only 
28 in. from the cushion, and the radius of the D was reduced to 

and afterwards to 10 in., the spot being 12 1 in. from the top 
cushion. 

Tlie principal games are three in number, - billiards proper^ 
pyramids and pod ; and from these spring a variety of others. 
The object of the player in each game, however, is either to drive 
one or other of the balls into one or oilier of tbe pockets, or (only 
in billiards proper) to cause the striker’s ball to come into suc- 
cessive contact with tw’o other balls. 'Fht; former stroke is known 
as a hazard (a term derived from the fact tliat the pockets used to 
he called liazards in old days), the latter as a caniwn. When 
the ball is forced into a pocket the stroke is called a winning 
hazard ; when the striker's ball falls into a poi ket after contact 
with the object ball, the stroke is a losing hazard ; “ red hazards ” 
mean that the red ball is the object-ball, “ white hazards the 
white. 

Three balls an* used in billiards piopn. two white aiul one red. 
One of 11 . e white balls has a black spot at each end of an imagiuavy 
diameter, to distinguLsb it from the other, the whib* balls being 
known as spot white (or " spot “) and " plain. " 'Ihey should be 
tlieoretically perfect spheres, of uh'iitical size and weight, and ot 
ctjual durability in all parts. 1‘he size that is generally used in 
matches has a diameler x)l 2,’^ in., and llu* weight about 45 oz. It 
IS e.xcet'dingly diflicult to get three such ivory balls (the In'st sub 
stance for elasticity) except by culling up many tusks, and when 
procured the balls soon lose their pei lection, iiaitly because ivory 
is softer m one };art than anolhet, partly because it is vciy sus- 
ceptible to changes of weather and temperature, and une<|nally 
susceptibli* in diflerent parts , it is also liafile to .slight injurv in the 
ordinarN course of play. Vaiious substitutes have, therefoie, been 
tricxl toi ivory {<{.v.), such as crystalate, or bonzohne (a i (‘lliiloid 
compound), and even hollow sit'd , but their (‘last icily is inleiior 
to tliiit of ivory, so that the ball rebounds at a wider angle when 
it slrikt's. The ]>rice of a first r;ite set of ivory balls is lioni loui to 
.six guineas ; the com ]>( is it ion balls cost about lialt a guint.'a apiece. 

The cue is a louiided rod of seasoned xish ahout 4 it. g in. in length, 
tapering from the butt, which is about 1 j[ in. in diaiueU'i. to the Up, 
which varies in size according to the lancy ot the playei. The 
avtirage lip is, ht>w’rvei , J in. in diameter. The cue weighs generally 
between 14 xind 18 oz. The lip ot the cue is usually a leather cap 
or pjul, which, being habit; to sli]) alting the smfaee of the ball in 
striking, is kept covered with chalk. To the leathei ti]j, the in veil 
j lion of a Frenchriuan naiiu tl Mii^’in (about 1820). and to the ((»ntrol 
which it gives tht; ]>layi:r oxer tlie ball, the .science of iiiotleiii play 
Is entirely due. The butt of tin* cut' is genii. illy .spliced with ebony 
or some other lieavy wood, since .1 shaft ol plain ash is too light 
for its jinrpose, ami is furtherinoie liable to waip. At om- time 
if was law'tul to use the luitt ol the t ue 01 even a sjiecial iustruinent 
with a scjuaied sjioon shajied end (.ailed a in..ue (01 in.ist), in uiaking 
strokes or giving misses, but now all strokes imist be made with 
the point. The cue is held in one hami, and with the other the 
player makes a " bridge " by jduciiig wrist and fingei tijjs on the 
Uibh*. and extending his tlmnib .so as to m.ike a ]<a.ssage along which 
to slide his cm* and to .strike the ball. As it is not alway.s ]»os.sible 
to reacli the ball in this wa^, iongei cues (the " luilt butt ” and 
" long butt ") are re{jnire(l , tliey aie used with Ji " resl.” a .shall 
of wood at the end ol whicli, perpendicular to the axis, is Listened 
an X of wood or metal, the cue being rested on IIkj upper half xvhile 
the lower is on tlie cloth. /N " long rtisl," abtuit h It. long, i.s icsed 
w'ith the long cues, the " short lest ” (oi " jiggei ") about 4 ti. long, 
with the ordinary cue. A imurking-board and stands or racks for 
rests and butts, xvitfi iion and brush for tJie i.tlile, and .1 (ovei for 
the table when not in use, com[i]ete the billiard " fiiiiiiliire " of the 
room, apart fiom its s(;ating accoiiiUKvIatiori. 

The fijame of billiards proper consists of the making of winning 
and losing hazards and cannons. It is iisnalh’ filaycd Ix'twTcn 
two opponents (or four, two against two) for joo or incjre points, 
three being scored for each red fiazard, two for each white liazanl 
and two for each cannon. (Certain forfeitures on the other hand 
score to the opponent r running your hall off the table or into 
a pocket w'ithout having hit another ball, 3 (a coup) ; ordinary 



A. 'the billiard spot 
measured from the 
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B. Pyi'i^md .sjrot. 
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D. Semicircle of ii^ in. 
radius, known as” the 
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misses (not hitting an object-ball), i. All these forfeits involve 
the termination of the turn. There are also “ foul strokes ” 
which score nothing to the opponent, and only involve the 
termination of the turn : such as playing with the wrong ball, 
forcing a ball off the table, hitting a ball twice, &c. When the 
red ball is pocketed it is replaced on the billiard-spot ; if that is 
occupied, on the pyramid-spot ; if that too, on the centre-spot ; 
l)ut if the opponent’s white ball is pocketed it remains out of 
play till his turn comes. Public matches l>elween adepts are 
played for higher points, but the rules which govern them arc 
the same. Tf'he players have alternate turns, each being “ in 
play ” and continuing his break ” until he fails to score. 

1*he game* com moneys by stringing lor lln? lead and choice of bails. 
Tilt* players standing behind the baulk line, strike each a ball from 
the semicircle up to the top cushion, and he whose ball on its return i 
stops nearest the Ixiltom cushion has tlie choice of lead and balls. 
The red ball is placed on the spot at the commencement of the game, 
and the tirst player must “ break tin* balls.” The balls are sjiid to 
be ” broken ” when the tirst player has struck the red or given a 
miss ; and the opponent’s ball wh<*n otf the table is said to b<* ” in 
hand.” Br(?aking the balls thus lakes place whenever the position, 
as at the beginning of the game, recurs. The first fdayer (or the 
player at any stage of the game when he plays alter lieing ” in 
riand ”) imisl place his own ball in any jiart of the D, or on the lines 
that form the I), and must play into the ])art of the table outside 
tin* baulk line, for he may not hit direct any Imll that is ” m baulk,” 
i.i\ on or beliind tlie baidkdine ; if he wishes to play at it he must 
first strike a cushion out of baulk (oi, as it is called, hricole). If a 
player fails to score, the adveis.iry plays, as soon as all the lialls are at 
rest, either from liaidk (if ” in hand ”) or fioni tlu; placet vvliere his 
own ball has slo]>]i<*d. If by the same* stroke a player makes two 
scores, a cannon and a liazard for instance, or a winning and a 
losing liazanl, he scores for each ot them. Thus if he pockets the* 
i«*d ball and tin* cue'-ball, he scenes six. or it he makes a e:aiinon 
am! holes the re*d ball. live. In the* case eif a cannon and a IcKsing 
hazard, made by the same* stroke*, the value of the* liazard depends 
<»n the ball first struck. Thus it the* cue ball strike's the red, cannons 
em to the wliite, and runs into a peicke*!, the stroke* counts five points, 
blit only one cannon can be* maele by tlie* same streike*. (’ven if the* cuet- 
ball strikes each of the oIIuts twice*. If both eibjccl-balls are* struck 
siniullam*eni.sly it is considered that the re'd is struck first. Te*n 
jioints are the* most that can be* scored by a single stroke*, witli the 
c,ue‘, namely by striking the re'd ball first and then the white, .and 
holing all thre-c. If the white* ball be* struck first and the same series 
occurs, the; value* of the streike is nine points. Whe*n the ciie*-ball 
and <ibje*ct-ball are* touching, wUate*ver the position, the* red ball is 
.spotte'd, the white objt*cl-ball jnit on the e'entre* sped, anti the player 
plays from baulk. 

'fhere are various subtleties in flu* art of striking, which may 
be indu;ati'd. tliough only practice t:aii rt*ally te*ach tht;m ; the* .simple 
stroke being one delivered slightly above the centre* til the* bail. 

The side stmkr is made by striking the object ball <ni the side with 
the point of tlie cue. The efie’ct of such a luoele of striking the biill 
is to make* it travel to the right or to the* letl, according as it is struck, 
with a winding or slightly circular motion ; anel its purpeise is te) 
cause the Iwill to proci*ed in .a dire'ctiem more* or U*,ss skint mg than is 
usual, or ordinary, when the ball is struck in eir about the centre 
f>f its circumference. Many hazards and cannons, ejiiite impossible* 
to be made with the central stri>ke. are* accomjdished with ease and 
certainty by the side stroke. It was the invention ol the leather tip 
which maele side possible. The screw, eir twist, is made by striking 
the ball low elown, with a sharp. siieUle*n bkw, Accorelmg as the ball 
is .struck m*are*r anel ii<*are*r to the cushion, it stops de*ael at the* point 
of concussion with the* object ball, or recoils by a series of rcve»rse 
revolutions, m the maniu»r familiar to the schoollxiy m throwing 
forward a hoiip. and causing it to return to his hand l>y the twist 
given to its first impe*tiis. 

M'he follow is made by striking the ball high, w'ith a flowing or 
following niotioi! of the cue. Just as the low stroke inipcde's tlie 
inotiein ol the* ball, the lolleiw expeelite^s it. 

In the duig the ball is struck low without the sueiden jerk of the 
screw, and with U*ss*than the onward push of the* follow. 

The s/ioi stroke is a serii*s of winning hazards made In* jiocketing 
the red ball in one of the corne*rs from the spot. The great art is. 
first, to make* sure of the hazanl. and next, to leave the striking ball 
in sueh a positum as te> enable the player to make a similar stroke 
in one or e»thei e)f tlie corner peicke'ts. To such perfection was the 
spot stroke* brought, that at the tniel ot the i<)lh century it w-as 
necessary to liar it out ot the professional matches, anel thie “ spot- 
barred ” game U'came consoqiunitly the rule lor all players. I'lie 
leading English prolcssumals so conipletely mastere*d tfu* ditViciilties 
oi the stroke and made such long succe'ssions of hazarels that they 
practically killed all public interest in billiards, the game, lH*ing little 
more than a monotonous senes of spot-strokes. In 1888 \V. J. l^iall 
made 033 ” sjHjts ” m succejision, and in 1890 in a break of 3304 
-the longest ivcord no lu.ss than 3183 of the ] mints were scored 
through simt -stroke breaks. J. G, Sala, by use of the screw-back, 


made 1S6 successive liazards in one pocket, but C. Memmott is said 
to have made as many as 423 such strokes in succession. The* spot- 
stroke was known and u.sed in 1825, when a run of twenty-two 
** spots ” caused quite a sensation. The player, whose name was 
Carr, offered to play any man in England, but though challenged 
by Edwin Kcntfield never met him, so the latter became champion. 
Kentfield, however, did not regard the spot-stroke as gc'uuine 
billiards, rarely jilayed it him.sclf, and had the pocket of his table.s 
reduced to 3 in., and the billiard-spot moved nearer to the top of 
the table, so as to make the stroke exceedingly difficult. John 
Roberts, sen., who succeeded Kcntfield as champion in 1849. worked 
hard at Uie stroke, but never made, in public, a longer run than 104 
in succession. But W. Cmok, John RoVierts, jun., and others, assisted 
by the improvements made in the implements of the game, soon 
outdid RoiKirts, sen., only to be themselves outdone by W. IVall 
anel \V. Mitchell, who made such huge breaks by means of the strokti 
that it was finally barred, the Association rules providing that only 
two ” spots ” may be made in succession iinle.ss a cannon is coml)inf*d 
W'ith a hazard, and that after the second hazard the red ball be placed 
on tlie ct*ntrt‘-si)ol . 

Top-of-the-Tahle Play. — When the spot-stroke was dying, many 
leading jihiyers, headed by John Roberts, jun., assiduously cultivated 
another form of rajiid scoring, known as ” top-ol-thc- table-play,” the 
first principle of which is to colled the three bails at the top' of the 
table near the spot. The balls art* then manipulated by means of 
red winning hazards and camions, the winning hazard not being 
made till the object-while can be left close to the spot. 

The Push-stroke. Long s(*ries of cannons were also made along 
thf* edge of the cushion, mainly by means of the ” push-stroke,” 
and with great rapidity, but eventually the push-stroke too was 
barred as unfair. It was usually ernjiloyed wlien ciu*-ball and 
<»I)jeet-ball were very close together and tin* third hall was in a line, 
or nearly in a line with them ; then by jilacing the tij) of the cue 
very close to the cu(* ball and pushing gently and carefully, not 
.striking, the objc‘Cl-t)all could be jnished aside and the cue-ball 
directed on ball 3. 

lia/ls Jammed i>i Pockets. - It the two object -luills get jammed, 
either by accident or design, in the jaws of a corner pocket, an almost 
intiTiniiiable serii*s ol cannons may he made by a skilful player. 
'i\ 'J‘a3'lor made as many as 729 cannons in 1891. but the .\merK;aii 
champion. Frank C. Ives, in a match with John Roberts, jun., ea.sily 
beat this m 1M03, by making 1267 cannons, beton* he* d<*hberatcly 
broke iij) the balls. In Ives’s case the balls, how'ever, were just 
outsuie* the jaws, w'hich wi*re skilfully used to kee‘p the balls close 
together; but m this game*, which was a compromise bctw'een 
Knglidi and American billiards, 2|-in. balls and 3]-in. jiockcts were 
used. Ibider the aegis of the* Ihlliard Association a tacit understand- 
ing w'as arrived at that tlu* position must be btoken uj), should it 
occur. A similar position came mlo discredit in 1907, in the case of 
the* ” cradle-double- kiss ” or ” anchor ” cannem, wh«*re the balls 
w’en* not actually jammed, but .so close on e*ach side ol a jiockct 
that a long senes of cannons could lx* made* without distuibiiig the 
jositioii a stroke intioduceil by Lo^’ejoy and carri(*d to extremes 
>y him. T. Ree*ce and others (see below'). 

The Quill or Feather Stroke. —This stroke was barred e^arly in tJie 
game’s liistory. It could only be made wdieii the cue-ball w'as in 
hand and tlie object ball just outside that part of the baulk-hne 
that heljis to foim the D. riie cue-ball was set so close to the object- 
ball as only not to touch it, and was tlu*n pushed ven* gently into 
the pocket, grazing the other so slightly as just to shakt* it. and 
no more. A number of similar strokes could thus be made betore 
the object-ball was out of position. 

A jenny is a losing hazard into one of the (generally toj)) jjockets 
w'hcn the object-ball is close to the cushion along which tlie pocket 
lies : it requires to be played with the side requirc*d to turn the ball 
into the pocket. Long jennit*s to the lop pockets are a difficult 
and pretty stroke : short jennies are into the middle pockets. 

Masst^ and PigttiK — masse is a dilliciilt stroke made by striking 
dow’nw'ards on tlie upjier surface of the cue-ball, the cue b(*ing held 
nearly at right angles to the table, and the point not being directed 
towards the centre of tlu* ball. It is generallj^ used to effect a 
cannon w'hcn the three balls are more or less in a line, the cue ball 
and the object -ball being close together. The t(*rm masse is often 
used irregularly lor made w'hen th(* object-ball is as close 

to the cue- ball as the latter to the cushion, or the third ball, or to 
make screwing impossible* ; the cue is then raised to an angk* of 
almost 45° or 50® and its axis directed to the centre of the cue-ball, 
so that backward rotation is set up. Vignaux, the I'rench player 
saj's. ” Lc masse cst un JiqueP Massi^ is in fact pique combined 
W'ith side. 

The pertection of billiards is to be found in the nice combination 
of the various strokes, in such fashion as to leave the balls in a 
favourable jiosition after each individual hazanl and cannon ; and 
this perfection can only be attaim*d b^' the most constant and 
unremitting jiraclice. When the cue-ball is so played that its centre 
is aimed at the extreme edge of the object-ball, the cue-ball’s course 
is diverted at what is called the ” natural ” or ” half hall ” angle. 
If the balls were flat discs inst^ead of spheres Die edge of one ball 
would touch the centre of the other. The object-ball is struck at 
” three-quarter ball ” or ” quarter-ball ” according as the edge of 
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the cue>ball appears to strike mid-way between the half ball point 
and the centre or edge respectively of the object-ball. The half- 
ball angle is regarded as the standard angle for billiards, other 
angles being sometimes termed rather vaguely as “ rather more 
or less than half-ball.’^’ The angle of the cue-liall's new course 
would be about 45®, were the object-ball fixed, but as the object- 
ball moves immediately it is struck, the cue-ball is not actually 
diverted more than 33® from the prolongation of its original course, 
it being conventional among players to regard the prolongation ot the 
course and not the original track when calculating the angle. The; 
natural angle, and all angles, may be modified by side and screw ; 
the use of strength also makes the ball go off at a wider angle. 

Development in Billiard Play , — The modern development of 
English billiards is due mainly to the skill of such leading players 
as John Roberts, sen., and his son of the same name. Indeed, 
their careers form the history of modern billiards from 1849 
when the elder Roberts challenged Kenlfield (who declined to 
play) for the championship. No useful comparison can be made 
between the last-named men, and the change of cushions from 
list to india-rubber further complicates the question. Kentficld 
represented the best of the old style of play, and was a most skilful 
performer ; but Roberts had a genius for the game, combined 
with great nerve and physical power. This capacity for endur- 
ance enabled him to practise single strokes till they became 
certainties, when weaker men would have failed from sheer 
fatigue ; and that process applied to the acquisition of the 
spot-stroke was what placed him decisively in front of the 
players of his day until a younger generation taught by him 
came forward. In 1869 the younger generation had caught him 
up, and soon afterwards surpassed him at this stroke ; both 
W. Took and J. Roberts, jun., carried it to great(?r perfection, 
but they were in turn put entirely in the shade by VV. Mitchell 
and W. J. Peall. It is curious to realize that John Roberts, 
sen., developed the game chiefly by means of spot-play, whereas 
his son continued the process by abandoning it. 'The public, 
however, liked ([uick scoring and long breaks, and therefore 
a substitute had to he devised. This was provided chiefly by 
the younger Roberts, whose fertility of resource and manual 
dexterity eventually placed him by a very long way at the head 
of his profession, in exhibition matches he barred the spot- 
stroke and gave his attention chiefly to top of the-tuble play. 

'I'he next development was borrowed from the French game 
(sec below), which consists entirely of cannons, both French 
and American professors, giving undivided attention to cannons 
and not being permitted to use tlie push-stroke, arrived at a 
perfe<^tion in controlling or nursing the balls to which 
English players could not pretend ; yet the principles involved 
in making a long scries of cannons were applied, and leading 
professionals soon acquired the necessary delicacy of touch. 
'Tlie plan is to get the three balls close to each other, .say within 
a space which a hand can cover, and not more than from 
4 to 8 in. from a cushion. The striker’s ball should be 
behind the other two, one of which is nearer the cushion, the 
other a little farther off and farther forward. 'Fhe striker’s ball 
is tapped quietly on the one next the cushion, and hits the third 
ball so as to drive it an inch or two in a line parallel t(» the 
cushion. The ball first struck rebounds from the cushion, and 
at the close of the stroke all three balls are at rest in a p()sition 
exactly similar to that at starting, which is called Ijy the French 
position mere. Thus each stroke is a repetition of the previous one, 
the positions of the balls being relatively the same, hut actually 
forming a scries of .short advances along the cushion. With the 
push-stroke a great number of these cannons could be quickly 
made, say 50 in 3J minutes ; and, as that means 100 points, 
scoring was rapid. Most of the great spot-barred breaks con- 
tained long series of these cannons, and their value as records 
is correspondingly diminished, for in such hair’s-breadth dis- 
tances very often no one but the player, and sometimes not 
even he, could tell whether a stroke was made or missed or w^as 
foul. Push - l>arred, the cannons are played nearly as fast ; 
but with most men the series is shorter, masse strokes being u.sed 
when the cannon cannot be directly played. 

Championship.' -When Kentficld declined to play in 1849, 
John Roberts, sen., assumed the title, and held the position tfll 


1870, when he was defeated by his pupil W. Cook. The follow- 
ing table gives particulars of championship matches up to 1885:— 


1 Joints. 

DaU*. 

1200 

Feb. 11, 1870 . . 

1000 

April 14.1870 . 

1000 

May 30, 1870 . 

lOOO 

Nov. 28. 1870 . 

1000 

Jan. 30.1871 . 

10(30 

May 25. 1871 . 

1000 

Nov. 21. 1871 . 

1000 

Mar. 4, 1872 , 

1 1000 

Feb. 4, 1874 

100(3 j 

May 24, 1875 . 

lOOO 

Dec. 20, 1875 . 

1000 

May 28, 1877 . 

1000 

Nov. 8. 1880 . 

J CK >0 

Jan. 12, 13, 1881 . 

3000 

March 30, 31, and 


April J, 1885 

3000 

June 1. 2, 3, 4, 1885 


I’layiTh. 

Cook h. Roberts, son. . . . 
Rolx*rls. jun., h. Cook . . 

Roberts, jnn., h. JlowlfS . . 

Jos. Bonnelt /). Roberts, jnn. 
Uoborts, jun.. Rcnnolt 
Cook h. Roberts, jun. . . . 

Cook los. Bennett . . . 

Cook h. Roberts, jun. . 

Cook /). Roberts, jun. . . . 

Roberts, jun., fc. Cook . . 

Roberts, pin., h. Cook . . 

Ro!)ert.s. jnn., b. Cook 
Jos. Bennett b. Cook . . . 

Jos. Bennett fr. Taylor . . 

Roberts, jnn., b. Cook . . 

Roberts, j uii., fc. Jos. Bennett I 


Won 
_by. J 



24b 

9.5 

3*3 

’5 


20 r 
216 
163 

135 

223 

.51 

00 

<)2 

1^*40 


These games were played on three-inch -pocket tables, and 
John Roberts, jun., fairly contended that he remained champion 
till beaten on such a table under the rules in force when he won 
the title or under a new code to which he was a consenting 
party. A match was plajcd for the champion.ship between 
Roberts and Dawson in 1899 of 18,000 up, level. The main 
departure from a championship game lay in the table, which 
had ordinar>% though not easy pockets, instead of three-inch 
pockets. The match exc ited much inlerc.5t, because Dawson, 
who had already beaten North for the Billiard Association 
championship, was the first man for many years to play 
Roberts even ; but Rohcris secured the game by 1814 yioints. 
After this Dawson improved materially, and in i8c^9, for the 
second time, he won the Jiilliard Association championship. 
His position was (!hallenged by Diggle and Stevenson, wlio 
contested a game of 9000 points. Stevenson won by 2cpo, but 
lost to Daw.son by 2225 points; he b(‘at him in January 1901, 
and though Dawson won a match before the close of the spring, 
Stevenson continued to establish his superiority, and at the 
beginning of ic^oy w^as incontestably the English champion. 

BrtonB Rccoid scrm*s at bltliards liavc greatly altinod since 
W. ('ook's break of 03C), which included 202 spots, and was made 
in 187^. Big breaks an* in some ili‘grce a measure of devidopment ; 
but too much weight niiist not be given to them, for tables vary 
con.siderably between easy and fliflicult ones, anrl comparisons are 
apt lo mish'ad. Pefdl’s bn*ak of 3304 (tHoo) is the largest " all in " 
score on record ; and m the modem snotdMrred and pusli barred 
game with a cliainpionship table. II. W. Stevenson in Aj»ril 1904 
made 788 against C. Dawson. In January i<>o5 John Koberl.s, 
however, made 821 in fifty minutes, in a match with j. Duncan, 
champion of Ireland ; but Dii.s was not strictly a "record," since 
the table had not bei’ii measured olfi< lally by the Billiard A.ssociation. 
A break of 985 was made by Diggh* in i8<>5 against Roberts, on a 
" standaid talile " (before the reduction in si/e of the pockets). On 
the 5th of March 1907 T. Reecr began I>(*a1ing records by means of 
the " anclior " stroke, making 1209 (321 cannons), and he made 
an unfinished 4593 with tlie same stroke (221)8 cannons) on the 
23rd of March, rurthcr large breaks followed, including 23.7(19 
by Dawson on the 20th of .April 1907. and e>en more by Reece; 
fiml towards the* end of tin* year the Billiard Association ruled the 
stroke out. 

Handirappifif*. 'I'he olndoiis w'ay of haiulic.'ipping unequal 
players is for the stronger player to allow' his op])oiu*nt an agreed 
number of points by way of start. Or he may " owe " poiiils, i.e. 
not Ix'gin to reckon his score till he has scored a certain nnmlMir. 
A gofid })ian i.s for the better ]dayer to agree to count no breaks that 
are below a certain figure, 'flu* giver of jxjinls .scores all forfeits 
for misses, &c. If A can give B 20 points, ami B can give C 25 fioints. 
the number of points that A tan give C is calculaterl on the following 

formula. 20+ 25 - — ’ — - 40. Th<* lianduat) of " b.iniiig ’* one 

• lOO 

or more pockets to the better player, be having only four or five 
pockets to play into, has fiei-n abolished in company with other 
methods that tJ-nderl to mak<‘ the game tedious. 

Pyramids is played by two or four persons in the latter ca.se 
in .sides, two and two. It is played witli fifteen hulls, placed 
close together by means of a frame in the form of a triangle or 
pyramid, with the apex towards the player, and a white striking 
ball. The centre of the apex ball covers the second or pyramid 

III. 30 a 
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spot, and the balls forming the pyramid should he in a compact 
mass, the base in a straight line with the cushion. 

Pyramids is a game entirely of winning hazards, and he who 
succeeds in pocketing the greatest number of balls wins. Usually 
the pyramid is made of fifteen red or coloured balls, with the strik- 
mg hall whibi. This white ball is common to both players. Having 
(lecided on the lead, the first player, placing his ball in the baulk- 
semicircle. strikes it up to the pyramia, with a view cither to lodge 
a ball in a pocket or to get the white safely back into Imilk. Should 
he fail to pocket a red ball, the other player goes on and strikes the 
wliit(‘ ball from the place at which it stO})p(‘d. When either succeeds 
in making a winning hazard, ho plays at any other ball he chooses, 
and continues his break till he ceases to score; and so Uk; game is 
continued by alternate breaks until the last red ball is ixx:keted. 
The garni! is commonly played for a stake upon the whole, and a 
proportionate sum upon each ball or life as, for instance, 3s. garni* 
and IS. balls. The player wins a life by ]M>cUcting a red ball or forcing 
it over the table ; and loses a life by running bis own, the white, ball 
into a pocket, missing the red balls, or inicntionany giving a miss. 
In this game the baulk is no jjrotection ; that is to say. the player 
can pocket any ball wherever it lies, either within or without the 
baulK line, and wlietli»*r the while be in hand or not. This Jilicrty 
is a great and certain advantage under many circumstances, especi- 
ally in the hands of a good player. It is not a very uncommon 
occurrence for an adept to pocket six or eight balls in a single break. 
Both Cook and Roberts have lioen known, indeed, to pocket the 
whole fitteen. If four persons play at pyramids, the rotation is 
decid<!d by chance, and each Jilays alternately - partners, as in 
billiards, being allowed to advise each other, each going on and con- 
tinuing to ]>lay as long as he can, and ceasing when he misses a 
hazard. Foul strokes are reckoned as in billiards, except as regards 
balls touching each other. H two balls touch, the player proceeds 
with his game and scores a point for every winning hazaid. When 
all the red balls but one are [locketed, he who made the last hazard 
plavs with the white and his oj^piment with the ri‘fl ; and so on 
alternately, till the game terminates bv the holing of one or other 
ball. The pyramid balls arc usually a little snialler than the billiard 
halls; the former are alioiit 2 in. in diameter, the latter 2,^, in. to 
2 It in. 

LoKirtfi Pvfaiiti<Js, seldom played, is the ri'vorse of the last-named 
game, and consists of losing hazards, each ])layer using the same 
striking ball, and taking a liall Ironi the pyraimil for every losing 
Ijazard. As in the other game, the baulk is no protection. Another 
variety oi pyramids is known as ShcU-out, a game at which any 
niimher of persons may play. The pyramid is formed as before, and 
the company ]»lay in rotation. For iWich winning hazaul the striker 
reci'ives from each player a small stake, and for each losing hazard 
he pays a like sum, till the game is conchuled, by pocketing the 
while or the last coloured ball. • 

Pool, a game which may he played by two or more persons, ! 
consists (Mitirdy of winning hazards. Fac'h player .siihscribes a 
certain stake to form the pool, and at starting hits three chances 
or lives. He is then provided with a coloured or numbered ball, 
and the game commences thus : - 'I'he W'ltite hall is placed on the 
si)ot and the red is played at it from the baulk semicircle. If 
the player pocket the white he receives the price of a life from 
the owner of the white ; but if he fail, the next player, the yellow, 
plays on the red ; and .so on alternately till all have played, or 
till a ball be pocketed. When a ball is pocketed the striker plays 
on the ball nearest his and goes on playing as long as he 
can score. 

The order of piny is usually as follows ; The white ball is spottcil ; 
re<! plays upon white ; vellow nyion red ; then bhu*, brown, grivn, 
black, and .si>ot'Whitc follow in the order ol succession niimed, white 
playing on spot -while. The order is similar for a larger miinber, 
but it is not common tor more than seven or eight to join m a pool. 
The player wins a life for every ball pockct(*d, and receives the sum 
agreed on for each life from the ow'ncr ot that ball. He loses a life 
to the owner of the t»all he plays on and misses ; or by making a 
losing hazard alter striking such* ball ; by ]>Uiying at the wrong l>all, 
by running a coup ; *or by forcing his Ixill over the table. Rules 
governing the game provide lor inanv other incidents, A hall in 
baulk may lie ]ilavea at by the striker whose ball U in hand. If 
the striker’s b;ill be angled -that is, so placed in the jaws of the 
pocket as not to allow him to strike the previously -played ball 
ne inav have all the halls except his own and the object ball removed 
irom the table to allow him to try bricole Ironi the cushion. In some 
clubs and public rooms an angled ball is allowed to be moved an inch 
or two from the corner ; but with a ball so removed the player must 
not tHke4V hie. When the striker loses a life, the next in rotation 
plays at the ball nearest his own ; hut if the player’s ball happen 
to l)e in hand, he ])lays ;vt the ball nearest to the centn* .spot on the 
liaulU line, whether it he in or out of haulk. In such a case the striker 
can play Ironi any mrt of the semicircle. Any ball lying in the way i 
of the striker’s bill, and preventing him from talking fair aim and I 
reaching the object- hall, must be removed, and replaced after the I 


stroke. If there U* any doubt a.s to the ncare^rt ball, the distance 
must be measured by the marker or umpire ; and if the distance be 
or]ual, the ball to be iilaycd upon must be decided by chance. It the 
striker first pocket tlie ball he plays on and then runs his own into 
a |KKkct, he loses a life to the player whose ball he pocketed, which 
ball i.s then to be considered in hand. The first player who lo.scs 
all his three lives can " star ’’ ; that is, by paying into the pool a 
sum e(|ual to hi.s original stake, he is entitled to as many lives as 
the lowest nunibor on the marking lioard. Thus if the lowest 
numlicr be 2, he sUirs 2 ; if J, he stars i. Only one star is allowed 
in a pool ; and when there arc only two players lf*ft in, no star can 
be imrehased. The price of each life must be paid by the player 
losing It, immediately after the stroke is madi* ; and the .stake or 
pool is finally won by the ])laycr who remains longest in the game. 
In the event, however, of the two players last left in the pool having 
an equal number ol lives, they may either play lor the wliole or divide 
the stake. The latter, the usual course, is followetl except when the 
combatants agree to play out the game. When thrc*c players arc 
l(!ft, each with one life, and the striker makes a miss, the two remain- 
ing divide the |X)ol without a stroke - this rule being inf ended to 
meet the possible case ol two players combining to take advantage 
of a third. When the striker has to play, he may ask which ball he 
has to play at, and if being wTongly informed he ])lay at the wrong 
hall, lie does not lose a life. In cliibs and public rooms it is usual 
for the marker to call the order and rotation of play : “ Red u}K>n 
white, and yellow’s your player ” ; and when a Ijall has been pocketed 
th(! tact is notitied- “ Brown upon blue, and green's your player, in 
hand ” ; and so on till there are only two or three players left in the 
pool. 

There are some varieties ol the game which need brief mention. 

Single Pool is the while winning hazard game, played for a stiike 
and so much for each ol thn*e or more lives. Each person has a 
ball, usually while and spot-white. The white is spotted, and the 
other plays on it from the baulk semicircle ; and then each jilays 
alternately. s]>ott!iig this ball after making a hazard. For each 
winning hazard the stnki*r receives a life , for each losing hazard lie 
pays a life ; and the taker ot the three lives wins the game. No .star 
IS allow'ed m single pool. 'J lu* riil(‘s regulating pool arc observed. 

Kearest-liaU Pool i-, played by any number oi persons wdth the 
ordinary coloured balls, and in the same order ot succession. All 
the rules of ])ool are lollowed, excejit that llic baulk is a protection. 
The white is spotted, and the red plays on it ; after that each striker 
plays ii))on the ball nearest I he up])cr or outer snle ol the baulk line ; 
but it the balls lii* within tlie baulk-line, and the striker's ball be in 
hand, he must play up to tlie top cushion, or place his ball on the spot. 
It his ball be not in hand, he plays at the nearest liall, wherever it 
may he. 

fllatk Pool. In this game, whicli lasts for half-an-hour, there are 
no lives, the player whose ball is pocketed ]>aving the stake to the 
]>wkcter. Each ]>layer receives a coloured ball and plays in order 
as in “ Following Fool,” llu* white ball lieing spotted ; there is. in 
addition, however, a black ball, winch spotted on tiie centre spnt. 
When a player has taken a life he may in .sonic rooms and clubs 
must i>lay on the black ball. If he jioekets it lie receives a stake 
from each player, iiaying a stake ail lonnd if he iiiissscs it, or tom- 
mils any ol the errors for which he woultl have to pay at ” l''ollovving 
l*ool.” The black ball cannot be taken in conseeutivi* strokes. 
Sometimes a pink ball, sjiotled on the pyramid spot, is added and 
a single stake is paid all round tfi the man wlio pockets it, and a 
doiibh* stake on the bUick ; it is also permittc»d in some rooms to 
take blacks and jiinks alternately without jiockftiiig a coloured 
hall betw’een tlie strokes. Again it is the custom in c ertain rooms 
to let a player, after the first round. ])lay on any liall. 1'he game 
is more amusing when as much freedom is allowed as ]>ossible, 
so that the* taking ot hv^es may be frec|iu‘nt. .\t the end of the halt- 
hour the marker announces at the beginning ol the round that it 
is the last round. While, who lost a stroke at the beginning by 
lH‘ing .spotted, ha.s the last stroke. If a player wishes to enter the 
game during its progress his ball is j)ut on the billiard-siiot just before 
white plays, and be takes his first stroke at the end of the round. 

Snooker Pool.— This is a game of many and elaborate rules. In 
principle it is a combination of pyramids and pool. Tlie wliite ball 
IS the cue-ball lor all players. The jiyramid balks, set up as in pyra- 
mids, count one point cvich, the yellow ball tw'o points, green ball 
three, and so on. 1'he black is put on the billiard-spot, the ])ink on 
the centre-.spot, blue below the apex ball of the pyramid ; brown, 
grc,*fii and yellow on the diameter of the semicircle, brown on the 
n^kUlle spot, green on the right corner spot of the I), yellow on the 
left. The players, havdng decided the order of play, generally by 
distributing the pool balls from the basket, and playing in the order 
of colours as shown on the marking lioard, are obliged to strike a 
red ball first. If it is poc'keted. the player score.s one and is at 
liberty to play on any of the coloured lialls ; though in some clubs 
he is compelled to play on the yellow. If he pockets a coloured hall 
he scores the number of point.s which that ball is w»orth. and plays 
again on a red Ixill, the coloured ball t>eing replaced on its s\iot, and 
so oil : but a red ball mur*. always be pocketed before a more valuable 
ball can be plaved at. When all the red balls have been pocketed — 
none are put back on the table as at pyramids— the remaining balls 
must lx* pocketed in the pool order "and are not replaced. The 
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penalties for missing a ball, running into a pocket. &c.. arc- deducted 
from the }3layer‘s score ; they correspond to the values of the balls, 
one point if the rod be missed, two it the yellow bt? missed, &'C. If. 
before hitting the proper ball, the player hits one of a higher value, 
the value of that ball Is deducted from his score, but there is no 
further penalty. A player is “ snookered “ if his ball is so jdaced 
that he cannot hit a i)ali on which he is compelled to play. In this 
case he is allowed in some rooms to give a miss, but in such a way 
that the next player is not snookered ; in others he in list make a 
bona fide attempt to hit the proper ball oft the cushion, being liable 
to the usual penally if in so doing ht* hits a ball of higher value. In 
some rooms it is considered fair and part of tin* game to snooker an 
opponent deliberately ; in others the jjractice is condtmincd. The 
rules are so variable in different places that even the printed rules 
are not of much value, owing to local by-laws. 

Among other games of minor iniportaue.e, being playt'd in a less 
serious spirit than those mentioned, are Selling Pool. Xcaiest Pail 
Pool, Cork Pool and Skittle Pool. The directions for ])laying them 
may be found in Pilliards (Dadminlon Library series). 

French and American Billiards. — French and American 
billiards is played on a pocketless tabic, the only kind of table 
that is used in France, though the English talile with six pockets 
is also occasionally to be found in America. For match purposes 
the table used measures lo ft. by 5 ft., but in private houses and 
clubs 9 ft. by 4J ft. is the usual size, while tables S ft. by 4 ft. 
are not uncommon. The halls, three in number as in hhiglish 
billiards, measure from 2} to 23 in., the latter being “match” 
size. Since they arc both larger and hea\'ier than the English 
balls, the cues are somewhat heavier and more powerful, so tliat 
better effects can be produced by means of “ side,” ma.sses, &e. 
Only cannons (called in America “ caroms,” in French carain- 
boles) are played, eacli counting one point. 

The llircc-btill carom game is tlic recognized form of Ainencan 
billiards. The table is marked with a centre-spot. “ n‘d ’’ s]>o< and 
“ white “ spot. The first is on th(' centre o) an imaginary lim* 
divuluig file table longitudinally into halves • the rod (for the red 
ball) and white spots arc on the same liiu*, h.df-way between the 
eentre-spot and the end cushions, the viliite spot being on the 
string-line (corresfionding to th<‘ Knglisli banlk-liiie). The right to 
play first is decided, as in England, by “ stringing.’’ The opponent’s 
white ball and the red ball being .spotted, flie jdayer ])lay.s from 
within tile imagmarv baulk- line. Jiach earom counts one jiouit ; 
a miss counts one to the oiiporieiit. A ball is re-sjiotled on its projKT 
.s]»ot if it has been loiced on the table. Should reti be forced off the 
table and the nsl sjiot Ik* occupied, it is placed on the wlute spot. 
White under similar conditions is set on the red .s|)ol. The centre 
spot is only used wIkmi. a ball having been forced off the table, l>otb 
spots are occupied. If a laroiii lx* made, and the ball afterwards 
iiim]is ott the talile, it is sjioIkkI and the count allowed. If the 
striker moves a ball not his own betore he .strikes. li<* cannot count 
Init may plav tor .safetv. If he does so after making a carom the 
carom does not count, he forfeits one, and Ins break is ended. If 
he touches his owm ball before he plays, he lorteits a point, and 
cannot filay the stroki*. Should he, however, touch his ball a 
second time, the 0]>]>om*nt has tin* option of having the balls replaced 
as exactly as fiossible, or of playing on them as they are lelt. It is 
a foul stroke to play with the wrong liall, but if the offence i.s not 
detected before .1 .second stroke has been made, the player may 
continue. 

Such long runs of caroms, cluetly “on the rail ” along the cushion, 
have been made by professional players (H. Kerkan, the (k-riuan 
champion, making 715b caroms in 1901 at Zurich), that various 
.schemes have l)een devised to make the game more difficult. One 
of these is known as the “ contmuous baulk-line.” l.ines are drawn, 
8, 14. t 8 or even 22 in. from the rails, parallel tfi the side of tlie table, 
forming witli them eight compartments. Of these 14 and 18 are the 
mo'>l general. Only one, two or three caroms, as pre\ iously arranged, 
are allowexl to Ix" madt* in every .s]>ace, unless one at least of the 
object-balls is diiven over a lm<*,’ In the .sjiace left in the middle of 
the table any number of caroms may be made without restriction. 
In the case of the Triangular Baulk-line, lines are drawm at the tour 
corners from the second “ sight ” on the sidi‘-rails to the fir.st sight 
on the end-rails, forming four triangles within which only a limited 
niimiKT of caroms may be made, unless one object ball at least l>c 
<lriven outside one of the lines. The A nrhnr Baulk-lines were devised 
to checkmate the ” anchor ” shot, which consisted in getting the 
object -balls on the rail, one on either side ot a baulk-line, and 
ilelicatelv manipiilatuig them so as lo make long .seiies of caroms; 
each ball lK*ing in a different compartment, neither had to Ik* driven 
over a lino. The “anchor baulk-lines ” form a tiny compartment, 
6 in. by and are drawn at th<* end of a baulk-line wlu re it touches 
the rail and so divides the com]iartment into two scpiares. Only 
one shot is allow'cd in this " anchor space,” unk*ss a ball be driven 
out of it. Hy these mi'thods. “ crotching ” (getting them jammed 
in a corner) the halls, and long series of rail-caroms were alioli.shed. 
The push-stroke is strictly forliidden. 
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Ihe Cushion Carom game is a variety of the ordinary three-ball 
game, in which no carom counts unless the ciu-ball touches a cushion 
iKdore the carom is completed. There is also Three^C ushion Carom, 
whicli IS explained by Us title, and the Bank-Shot game, in which 
the cue-liall must touch a cii.shion Uffore it strikes either ball. I'he 
cushion carom games are olten used in handicapping, other methods 
of wdiich JiR* for the laUter ])layer to make si certain number of caroms 

or no count, and for the weaker to rect*ive a number of iioiiits 
in the game. 

In France billiards was played exclu.sively by the aristocracy 
and the richer middle class until the first ])urt ot thc lyih century, 
when the pn\ ileg(' of ki’eping bilhard-rooms was accorded to the 
btliardters paulmiers. and billiaixls liecame the principal lH‘tting 
game and remained so until the time of Ixiuis Philippe. The most 
prominent F'rench ]>layei of late years is Maurice Vignaux. The 
French game became the accepted one in the Thiited States alxmt 
1870, and the best American jdayers have proved them .selves .superior 
to the iM'ench masters with tlie excejition of X’ignaiix. Tht* best- 
known American masters have been M. Dalv, Shaater. Slosson. 
Carter. Sexton and Frank C\ Ives, doiilitless the most brilliant player 
who ever lived, lbs record for the 18-iii. baulk- hm* gaim* was 'an 
average of 50. with a high run of 2i)o points, in cushion-caroms 
he scoied u run of S3. 

The four-ball game, the original form of .American billiiirdK. is 
pracfically ob.sol(‘te. It was toriiierly |>luyed on an KngUsh six- 
jiocket talile, with a dark red and a' light- red Udl and two white 
ones. At present when plaved an ordinarv table is used, the rules 
being identical with those ol the ilirte ball game. 

Pool is ])layed in America on a six jiocket tabh* with fifteen lialls, 
each bearing a number. 'I'licre are several varieties ot the game, the 
most popular being Continuous Pool, an expanded form of b'lfteen- 
Ball Pool, 111 w’hicli the balls an* set uf> as m English pyramids, the 
game being won by the jilayer pocketing the majorily of the filteen 
Uills, each bull counting one point, the niimbirs being used only lo 
dLstinguish Ihein, as a player must always name, or " call,” the bail 
he intends to ]»ocket and the pocket into wOnch he will drive it. 
The player who ” breaks ” (jilays first) must sc*nd at l«*ast tw'o balls 
to the cushion or forfeit three points. The usual method is to strike 
a corner ball pist hard enough to do this but not hard enough lo 
break up tlie balls, as iii lliat ca.se the sirond pl.iyer would have loo 
great an advantage. Halls potk<*led by chum c* in the .same play m 
which a called ball has been legitimately put down are counted ; 
all otlieis ]K)( keted by accident an* lejilaced on the table. In 
Fifteen Jlall Pool each Iraiiu* (littei'ii balls) cimstilutes a game. In 
('oiitiiiuous Pool the game is for a senes ol points, generally 100, the 
balls lK*ing .set up ag.iin alti*r e.icli tranii* and the pl.iyer pocketing 
the I.LSt b.iil having the choice whether to br(*.'jk or cause his o])poiient 
to do so. 

Th<' balls in I''ill(‘(*n-I 5 all Pool are geiieralh’ all of one colour, 
usually red. In Pyramid Pool lliey an* parlia-oloiireil as well as 
iiuinlK*red, and the game, which usually consists ol <i smgh* frame, 
IS won by the player who, when all liMi en balls have been pocketed, 
has scoied the greatest aggregate ot the niiiiibers on the balls, hi 
C'hiiago Pool ' .ich frame consfitutes a game and is won by the jilayer 
scoring the highest aggregate of nuinlH’is on the balls, whiidi are set 
ui> round the cu.shion op])Osite the diamond sights, the 1 lieiiig 

j)lace<l 111 the iiiiddli* of the lop cushion, opposite the player, 

w'ltli the odd TUiinb(‘red balls on the player’s left and those with ev(‘n 
numbers on his right. Tlu* arrangement of Hu* ]»alls, howevei, 
vanes and is not important. Each player must stnki* Hu* low'est- 
numbered ball .still on Hu* tabh*, forfeiting the number of points 

represented by the ball should Ins iiall first hit any other ball, 01 

should lie pocket Iiis own ball. If he porki’ts Hie projier ball all 
others that fall into pockets on that ])lay count for him also. Ali.ssing 
the ball jiiayed at foifeits three ])omts (soinc*tiiiu*s the number on 
the Inili played at), as wi ll jls fouls ol all kiiuhc Bottle J*ool is played 
with a cue-ball, Hu; 1 and 2 pool balls and Hu* h*atlu*r pooi-lufftle, 
which is stfXKl upon its month in Hu* middle of Hu* table. A. carom 
on two b.'ills c<»unts 2 points, )iocketmg the 1 -b.ill counts 1 ; 
pocketing thi* 2-ball counts 2 ; upsetting bottle from carom counts 
5; upselling bottle to standing position counts 10. or. m many 
clui>s, the game is won when this (x:ciirs. Otherwise Hu* g.iiiu* is lor 
31 jKiinls, which niiii)lK*r rinist be .scored exactly, a player .scoring 
more than that number b< ing ” burst,” and having to i»egin ovi » 
again. There an* many jK*riaities of one* point, such a.s missing lli<* 
object-ball, foul strokes, forcing a hall 01 the bottle off the table, 
pocketing om-.’s own liall and upsetting the bottle without lultmg 
a ball. The game of 'Thirty- I'our is played without a bottle, Hu* 
scoring lieing by caroms or pock<*fing tlu* l.vo object-balls I*'x.u*tJy 
34 must be scored or the jila^ er is ” burst. ” 

IJigh-Low-Jack-fiame is pLiyed with a set of pyiarj»i<l balls by 
any numlK-r of players. Hie older ol starting bein.g d<*ferriiiiu‘d by 
di.stributing Hu- small balls from Hu,* pool Ik^Hi- Ihe 1 5 ball is 
High, tlu* I f.ow-. tlu* 9 Jack, and tlu* highest aggieeate of mnubeis 
IS the game, each of these four counting one jioml. Hu* game coiisisHng 
of seven points, and therefore la.sting at I<*a.st for two irames. The 
balls are set uj) with the three counting b.ills in Hu* centre and 
broken as in jiyramids, although balls accideutally (ailing into 
pockiits count for Hu* jilayer, on whicli acfount Hu* balls are some- 
times broken as violently as jiossibJt*. When two or more j»layer» 
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have the same score the High ball wins before the Low, &c., as in 
the card game of the same title. 

Pin Pool is played with two white balls, one red and five small 
pins set up in diamond form in the centre of the table with the pin 
counting 5 (the king-pin) in the middle, the pin.s being 3 in. apart. 
Each player is given a small ball from the bottle and this he keeps 
secret until he is able to announce that his points, added to the 
number on his small ball, amount to exactly 31. If he " bursts ** 
he must begin again. Points are made only by kn(x:king down pins, 
which arc numbered i to 5. Should a player knock down with one 
stroke all four outside pin.s, leaving the 5'-]jin standing, it is a 
“ natural ** and he wins the game. 

Besides the.se common varieties of pool there are many others 
whieh arc played in different parts of America, many of tlicm local 
in*<iharacter. 

Bibliookaphy. '-The scientific features of billiards have l)ccn 
discussed at more or less length in several of the following older 
works E. White, Practical Treatise on the Game of IHUiards (1807). 
this was partly a translation of a French treatise, published in 1S05. 
and partly a compilation from the article in the AcadSmie universeile 
des jeux, issued in the same year, and since fretjucntly re-edited and 
reprinted ; L« MusH des jeux (Paris. 1820) ; Monsieur Mingaud, 
The Noble Game of lUlliayds (I»aris, 1834) ; a translation of the same, 
by John Thurston (I-ondon, 1835) ; KenthcUl, On Billiards (Tendon, 
1839). founded principally on t he foregoing works ; Edward Russell 
Marclon, Billiards, Gamejstw up (London, 1840) ; Tumor, On Billiards, 
a series of diagrams with instructions (Nottingham, 1849) ; ('apiain 
Crawley, The Billiard Book (I^ondon, 18^^6-1875); Roberts, On 
Billiards (1868) ; Fred. Hardy, J^actical Billiards, edited by W. 
Dufton (1867) ; JoH€;ph Jiennett (ex-champion). Billiards (1873). 
These older lK)oks. however, are largely superseded by such modern 
authorities as the following : — I. Rolierts, The Game of Billiards 
(Ixsndon. 1898) ; W. Cook, Billiards (Ibirroiighes Watts) ; 
P. Buchanan. Hints on Billiards (Bell & Sons) ; Modern Billiards 
he Brunswick • Balke - Colleiider Co., New York); Broadfoot, 
Billiards, Badminton Library (Ixingmans) ; l.ocock. Side and Screw 
(f^iOngmans) ; M, Vignaux. Le Btllard (I’afis, 1889) ; A. Howard 
Cady, Billiards and Pool (Spalding's Home Library. New York) ; 
Thatcher, Championship Billtards, Old and New ((Hiicago, 1898). 
For those* interested in the purely matheinatical aspect of the game, 
Hemming, Billiards M athematicallv Treated (Macmillan). 

B1LL1NGTON,EL1ZABETH(i768.>-i8i8X Briti.sh opera-.singcr, 
was born in London, hor father being a (Jerman mu.sician named 
Weichscl, and her mother a popular vocalist. She was trained 
in music, and at fourteen sang at a concert in Oxford. In 1783 
she married James Billington, a double-bass player. She hacl 
a voice of unusual compass, and as Ro.sctta in Liw in a Village 
she had a great success at Covent Garden in 17S6, being engaged 
for the season at a salary of £1000, a lai)<e sum for those days. 
Her position as a singer in London was now assured. In 1794 
she and her husband went to Italy, and Mrs Billington appeared 
at Naples (where she was the heroine of a new opera, Inez di 
Castro^ written for her by F. Bianchi), at Florence, at Venice 
and at Milan. Her husband died suddenly during the tour, and 
in 1799 she married a Frenchman named Fcli.ssent, whom, how^- 
cver, she left in i8oi. Returning to England she appeared 
ahernately at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, her professional 
income during i8oi amounting to I'letween £10,000 and £15,000. 
Hentyforword .she sang in Italian opera till the end of 1810, 
when ^U-health forced her to abandon her profession. In 1817 
she wa& reconciled to her huslwnd, and went with him to live 
near Venice, where she died on the 25th of August 1818. 

BILLITON (Dutch fUitocn^), an island of the Dutch East 
Indies, bet>vecn Banka and Borneo, from which it is .separated 
resj)ecLivcly\ by (raspar and Karimata straits. Politically it i.s 
under an assistant resident, it is roughly circular in form, its 
extreme measurements being 55 m. by 43, and its area 1773 
sq. m. In physical structure and in products it resembles 
Banka ; its coasts *are sandy or mar.shy ; in the interior an 
extreme elevation of 1670 ft. is found. The geological formation 
is Devonian and granitic, with laterites. The mean annual rain- 
fall is heavy, 102 to 126 in. The day temperature varies from 
80® to 87® Fahr. The nights are very cool. Like Banka, Billiton 
is chiefly noted for its production of tin, the island forming the 
southern limit of the occurrence of this metal in this locality. 
There are upwards ol 80 mines, which employ some 7500 work- 
men, and liave produced more tlian 6500 tons of tin in a year. 
In>n is also worked. On the rocks along the coast are found 
tortoises, trepang and edible birds’-nests, which are articles 
of export. Ine forests supply wood of different kinds for l)oat- 


building, in which the inhabitants are expert ; and also provide 
trade in cocoa-nuts, sago, gum and other produce. ITte population 
is about 42,000, of whom some 12,000 are Chinese, llie natives 
belong to two classes, the Orang Darat, the aborigines, thought 
to be akin to the Battas and other branches of the pre-Malayan 
or Indonesian race ; and the Orang Sekah, people of Malayan 
stock who live in boats. The coa.st is as a rule difficult of access, 
being lieset with rocks and coral banks, and the best harbour 
is that at the chief town of Tanjong Pandan on the west coast. 
The Island was formerly under the sultan of Palembang, by 
whom it was ceded to tlie British in 1812. As no mention was 
made of it in the treaty between the British and Dutch in 1814, 
the former at first refused to renounce their possession, and only 
recognized the Dutch claim in 1824. Till 1852 Billiton was 
dependent on Banka. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE, a form of negotiable instrument, 
defined below^, the history of which, though somewhat obscure, 
was ably summed up by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn in his 
judgment in Goodioin v. Robarts (1875), L.R. 10 Ex. pp. 346-358. 
Bills of exchange were probably invented by Florentine Jews, 
They were well known in England in the middle ages, though 
there is no reported decision on a bill of exchange before the year 
1603. At first their use seems to have been confined to foreign 
liills between English and foreign merchants. It was afterwards 
extended to domestic bills between traders, and finally to 
bills of all persons, whether traders or not. But for some time 
after they had come into general employment, bills were always 
alleged in legal proceedings to be drawn secundum usum d 
consuciudineni mercatorum. The foundations of modern English 
law were laid by Lord Mansfield with the aid of juries of London 
merchants. No better tribunal of commerce could have been 
devised. Subsequent judicial decisions have developed and 
systematized the principles thus laid down. Promissory notes 
are of more modem origin than bills of exchange, and their 
validity as negotiable instruments was doubtful until it was 
confirmed liy a statute of Anne (1704). Cheques are the creation 
of the modern system of banking. 

Before 1882 the English law was to he found in 17 statutes 
dealing with isolated points, and about 2600 cases scattered 
over some 300 volumes of reports. The Bills of Exiliange Act 
1882 codifies for the United Kingdom the law relating to hills 
of exchange, promissory notes and cheques. One peculiar 
Scottish rule is preserved, l)ul in other respects uniform rules 
are laid down for England, Scotland and Ireland. After glancing 
liriefly at the history of these instalments, it will probably he 
convenient to discuss the subject in the order followed by the 
act, namely, first, to treat of a bill of exchange, wliich is the 
original and typical negotiable instrument, and then to refer to 
the special p^o^dsions which apply to promissory notes and 
cheques. 'Two .salient characteristics distinguish negotiable 
instruments from other engagements to pay money. In the first 
place, the assignee of a negotiable instrument, to whom it is 
transferred by indorsement or delivery according to its tenor, 
can sue thereon in his own name ; and, secondly, he holds it 
by an independent title. If he takes it in good faith and for 
value, he takes it free from “ all equities,” that is to say, all 
defects of title or grounds of defence which may have attached 
to it in the hands of any previous party. These characteristic 
privileges were conferred by the law merchant, which is part 
of the common law, and are now confirmed by statute. 

Definition, — By § 3 of the act a bill of exchange is defined to 
be “ an unconditional order in writing, addressed by one person 
to another, signed by the per; 5 on giving it, requiring the person 
to whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at a fixed or deter- 
minable future time a sum certain in money to or to the order 
of a specified person, or to bearer.” ^ The person who gives the 
order is called the drawer. The person thereby required to pay 
is called the drawee. If he assents to the order, he is then called 

’ This is also the definition given in the United States, by § 12O of 
the general act relating to negotiable instrunienb>, prepared by the 
conference of state commissioners on uniform legislation, and it has 
been adopted in the leading stales. 
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the acceptor. An acceptance must be in writing and must be 
signed by the drawee. The mere signature of the drawee is 
sufficient (§ 17). The person to whom the money is payable is 
called the payee. The person to whom a bill is transferred by 
indorsement is called the indorsee. The generic term “ holder 
includes any person in possession of a bill who holds it cither as 
payee, indorsee or bearer. A bill which in its origin is payable 
to order becomes payable to bearer if it is indorsed in blank. ! 
If the payee is a fictitious person the bill may be treated as 
payable to bearer (§ 7). 

The following is a specimen of an ordinary form of a bill of 
exchange ; — 

;^it )0 London. 15/ January tooi. 

Three montlis after date pay to the order of Mr J. Jones the sum 
of one hundred pounds ior valiui received. 

Brown & Co. 

To Messrs. Smith & Sons. Liverpool. 

The scope of the definition given above may be realized by 
comparing it with the definition given by Sir John Comyns' Digest 
in the early part of the iSth century : — “ A bill of exchange is 
when a man takes money in one country or city upon exchange, 
and draws a bill whereby he directs another person in another 
country or city to pay so much to A, or order, for value received 
of B, and subscribes it.” Cumyns’ definition illustrates the 
original theory of a bill of exchange. A bill in its origin was a 
device to avoid the transmission of cash from place to place 
to settle trade debts. Now a hill of exchange is a substitute for 
money. Tt is immaterial whether it is payable in tlie place where 
it is drawn or not. It is immaterial whether it is stated to be 
given for value received or not, for the law itself raises a pre- 
sumption that it was given for value. But tliough bills are a 
substitute for casli payment, and though they constitute the 
commercial currency of the country, they must not be confounded 
with money. No man is bound to take a bill in pavmcnt of debt 
unless he has ugn^ed to do so. If be does take a bill, the instru- 
ment ordinarily operates as conditional, and not as absolute 
payment. If the l>ill is dishonoured tlie debt revives. Under 
the laws of some continental (U)unlries, a creditor, as such, is 
entitled to draw on his debtor for the amount of his debt, but in 
England the obligation to acce[)t or pay a bill rests solely on 
actual agreement. A bill of ('xchange must be an uiu ondilional 
order to [lay. If an instrument is made payable on a contingency, 
or out of a particular fund, so that its payment is dependent on 
the continued existence of that fund, it is invalid as a bill, 
tliough it may, of course, aviiil as an agreement or equiUiblc 
assignment. In Strolland it has long been the law that a bill 
may operate as an assignment of funds in the hands of the 
drawee, and § 53 of the art pnrserves this rule. 

Stamp. — Bills of exchange must lie stamped, but the act of 
1882 does not regulate the stamp. It merely saves the operation 
of th(; stamp laws, which necessarily vary from time to time 
according to the fluctuating needs and policy of the exchecpier. 
Under tiic Stamp Act 1891, bills payalile on demand are subject 
to a fixed stamp duty of one penny, and by the Finance Art 1899, 
a similar privilege is extended to bills expressed to be payable 
not more than three days after sight or date. The stamp may 
be impressed or adhesive. All other bills are liable to an ad 
valorem duty. Inland bills must be drawn on stamped paper, 
but foreign bills, of course, can be stamped with adhesive stamps. 
As a matter of policy, English law does not concern itself with 
foreign revenue laws. For English purposes, therefore, it is 
immaterial wliether a bill drawn abroad is stamped in acc ordance 
with the law of its place of origin or not. On arrival in ICngland 
it has to conform to the English stamp laws. 

Maturity. - A bill of exchange is payable on demand when it is 
expressed to be payable on demand, or at sight, or on presentation 
or when notice for payment is expressed. In calculating the 
maturity of bills payable at* a future time, three days, c alled days 
of grace, must be added to the nominal due date of the l)iJl. For 
instance, if a bill payable one month after sight is accepted on 
the 1st of January, it is really payable on the 4th of h’ebruary, and 
not on the tst of February as its tenor indicates. On the continent 
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generally days of grace have been abolished as anomalous and 
misleading. Their aliolition has l>eon prof>osed in England, but 
it has been opposed on the ground that it would curtail the credit 
of small traders who are accustomed to bills drawn at certain 
fixed periods of currency. When the last day of grace is a non- 
business day some complicated rules come into play (§ 14). 
Speaking generally, when the last day of grace falls oh Sunday 
or a common law holiday the bill is payable on the prececiing day, 
but when it falls on a Imnk holiday' the bill is payable on the 
succeeding day. Complications arise when Sunday is jircceded 
by a bank holiday ; and, to add to the confusion, Christmas day 
is a Ixink holiday in Scotland, but a ctimmon law holiday in 
England. When the code was in committee an attempt was 
made to remove these anomalies, but it was successfully resisted 
by the bankers on alleged grounds of practical convenience. 

Acceptance.— \\y the acce])tance of a bill thi* drawee becomes 
the principal debtor on the instrument and the ]uirty primarily 
liable to pay it. The acceptor of a bill “ by accepting it engages 
that he will pay it according to the tenor of his acceptance,’’ 
and is precluded from denying the drawer's right to draw or the 
genuineness of his signature (§ 54). I'hc acceptance may lx*, 
cither general or c|ualified. As a f|iKilified acceptance is so far a 
disregard of the drawer’s order, the holder is not obliged to take 
it ; and if he chooses to lake it he must give notice to antecedent 
parties, acting at his own risk if they dissent (§§ ig and 44). 'I'he 
drawer and indorsers of a bill are in the nature of sureties, 'rhey 
engage that the bill shall he duly accepted and paid according 
to its tenor, and that if it is dishoninired by non-acceptance or 
non-payjn(*nt, as the case may be, they will compensate the 
holder provided that tlu* retjuisite proceedings on dishonour are 
duly taken. Any indorser who is c()mj)elled to pay the bill has 
the like remedy as the holder against any iinlecedenl party (§ 55). 
A person who is not the holder of a bill, Init who backs it with his 
signature, thereby incurs the liability of an indorser to a holder 
in dut; course (§ 5^)). An indorser may by express term either 
restrict or charge Ids ordinar)' liability as staled alaive. Frima 
facie cNcrv signature to a bill is presumed to have been given for 
valuable consideration. But sometimes this is not the ca.se. 
l"or friendship, or other reasons, a man may be willing to lend 
his name and credit to another in a ]>ill transaction. Hence ari.se 
what art* called accommodation hills. Orilinurily the acref)tor 
gives his acceptance to accommodate the drawer. But occasion- 
ally Ixith d**.iwcr and acc(*ptor sign to acccimmodate the jiayee, 
or even a person who is not a part)^ to the* bill at all. I'he 
criterion of an accommodation bill is the fact that the jirincipal 
debtor according to the instrument has lent his name and is in 
substance a surety for some one else. 'I'lie holder for value of an 
accommodation bill may enforce it exactly as if it was an ordinary 
bill, for that is the presumable intention of the parties. But if 
the bill is dishonoured the law lakes cognizance of the true 
relations of the j)arties, and many of tlu* rules relating to principal 
and surely com(* into play. Suppose a bill is ac'cepled for the 
accommodation the drawer. It is tin* drawer’s duly to pn»vi(l(; 
the acceptor with funds to meet the bill at maturity. If he fails 
to do .so, he cannot r(‘ly on tlie defence that the bill was not duly 
j)rc.sented ior j)ayinent or that he <lid not receivt* due notice 
of dishonour. If the holder, with notice of the real stale of the 
facts, agrees to give time to the cl rawer to pay, he may thereby 
discharge the aeeept(»r. 

Holder in due Course. - -^I'hc* holder of a bill lias .speciid rights 
and .special dutie.s. He is the mercantile owner of the bill, but 
in onler to cstablisli his ownership he must show a mercantile 
I title. The bill must be negotialecl to him, that is to say, it must 
be transferred to him according to the forms pre.scribcd by 
mercantile law. If the bill is payable, to order, he* must not only 
get po.s.ses.sion of the bill, but he must also obtain the indorse- 
I inc-nt of the previous holder. If the bill is pav.able to hearer it 
is transferable? by mere delivery. A bill is payable to bearer 
which is expre.ssed to be so payable, or on which the only or 
last indorsement is an indorsement in blank. If a man lawfully 
obtains jiossession of a bill payafile to order without the necessary 
indorsement, he may obtain some common law rights in re.spc‘ct 
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of it^ but he is not the mercantile owner^ and he is not technically 
the holder or bearer. But to get the full advantages of mer- 
cantile owTicrship the holder must be a “ holder in due course ” 
— that is to say, he must satisfy three business conditions. 
First, he must have given value, or claim through some holder 
who has given value. Secondly, when he takes the bill, it must 
be regular on the face of it. In particular, the bill must not be 
overdue or known to be dishonoured. An overdue bill, or a bill 
which has been dishonoured, is still negotiable, but in a restricted 
sense. The transferee cannot aa{uirc a better title than the 
party from whom he took it had (§ 3b). Thirdly, he must take 
the bill honestly and without notice of any defect in the title 
of the transferor, — as, for instance, that the bill or acceptance 
had been obtained by fraud, or threats or for an illegal con- 
sideration. If he satisfies these conditions he obtains an in- 
defeasible title, and can enforce the bill against all parties 
thereto. The act substitutes the expression ** holder in due 
course ’’ for the somewhat cumbrous older expression “ bona 
fide holder for value without notice.” The statutory term has 
the advantage of being positive instead of negative. The 
French equivalent ” tiers porteur de bonne foi ” is expressive. 
Forgery, of course, stands on a different footing from a mere 
defect of title. A forged signature, as a general rule, is a nullity. 
A person who claims through a forged signature has no title 
himself, and cannot give a title to any one else (§ 24). Two 
exceptions to this general rule require to be noted. First, a 
i>anker who in the ordinary course of business pays a demand 
draft held under a forged indorsement is protected (§ 60). 
Secondly, if a bill be issued with material blanks in it, any per- 
son in possession of it has prima facie authority to fill them up, 
and if the instrument when complete gets into the hands of a 
holder in due course the presumption becomes absolute. As 
between the immediate parties the transaction may amount to 
forgery, but the holder in due course is protected (S 20). 

l)ishofwur,- -V\\i'. holder of a bill has special duties which he 
must fulfil in order to preserve his rights against the dmwers 
and indorsers. They are not absolute duties ; they are duties 
to use reasonable diligence. When a bill is payable after sight, 
presentment for acceptance is necessary in order to fix the 
mutnrity of the bill. Accordingly the l)ill must be presented 
for acceptance within a reasonable time. When a bill is payable 
on demand it must be presented for payment within a reasonable 
time. When it is payable at a future time it must be presented 
on the day that it is due. If the bill is dishonoured the holder 
mu.st notify promptly the fact of dishonour to any drawer and 
indors(?r he wishes to charge. If, for example, the holder only 
gives notiee of dishonour to the last indorsor, he could not sue 
the drawer unless the last indorser or some other party liable 
has duly sent notice to the drawer. When a foreign bill is 
dishonoured the holder must cause it to be protested by a 
notary public. I’he bill must be noted for protest on the day 
of its dishonour. If this be duly done, the protest , i.e. the formal 
notarial certificate attesting the dishonour, can be drawn up at 
any time as of the date of the noting. A dishonoured inland hill 
may be noted, and the holder can ret'over the expenses of noting, 
but no legal consequences attach thereto. In practice, however, 
noting is usually accepted as showing that a i)il] has been duly 
presented and has been dishonoured. Sometimes the drawer 
or indorser has reason to expect that the bill may be dishonoured 
by the drawet‘, hi that case he may inst*rt the name of a 
” referee \x\ case of need.” But whether he does so or not, when 
a bill has been duly noted for protest, any person may, with 
the consent of the hoUler, intervene for the honour of any party 
liable on the hill. It the bill has been dishonoured by non- 
acceptance it may Ih» ” accepted for honour supra protest." 
If it has liecn dishonoured by non-payment it may be paiil 
supra protest. When a bill is thus paid and the proper formalities 
are complied ivith, the person who pays liecomes invested with 
the rights and duties of the holder so fur as regards the party 
for whose honour he has paid the hill, atid all parties ante<’edent 
to him (§§ 65 to 68). 

Discharge . — Normally a hill is discharged by payment in due 


course, that is to say, by payment by the drawee or acceptor 
to the holder at or after maturity. But it may also be dis- 
charged in other ways, as for example by coincidence of right 
and liability (§ 61), voluntary renunciation (§ 62), cancellation 
(§ ^ 3 )y or material alteration (§ 64). 

Conflict oj /M 7 i)s.—-A bill of exchange is the most cosmo- 
politan of all contracts. It may be drawn in one country, 
payable in another, and indorsed on its journey to its destination 
in two or three more. The laws of all these countries may differ. 
Provision for this conflict of laws is made by § 72, which lays 
down rules for determining by what law the rights and duties 
of the various parties are to be measured and regulated. Speak- 
ing broadly, these rules follow the maxim Locus refill actum. 
A man must be c.xpcctcd to know and follow the law of the place 
w^here he conducts his business, but no man can be expected to 
know the laws of every country through which a bill may travel. 
For safely of transmission from country to country bills are 
often marie out in sets. The set usually consists of three counter- 
parts, each part being numbered and containing a reference to 
the other parts. The whole set then constitutes one bill, and 
the drawee must be careful only to accept one pari, otherwise 
if different accepted parts get into the hands of different holders, 
he may be liable to pay the bill twice (§ 71). Foreign bills 
circulating through different countries have given rise to many 
intricate questions of law. But the subject is perhaps one of 
diminishing importance, as in many trades the system of “ cable 
transfers ” is superseding the use of hills of exchange. 

A cheque “is a bill of exchange drawn on a banker payable 
on demand ” (§ 73). P'or the most part the rules of law applic- 
able to bills payable on demand apply in their entirety 
to cheques. Hut there are certain peculiar rules 
relating to the latter which arise from the tact that the relation- 
ship of hanker and customer subsists l)(‘tween the drawer and 
drawee of a cheque. P'or example, when a person has an 
account at a bank he is, as an inference of law, entitled to draw 
on it by means of cheques. A right to overdraw, can, of course, 
only arise from agreement. The drawer of a cheque is not 
absolutely discharged by the holder's omission to present it 
for payment within a reasonable time. Tie is only discharged 
to the extent of any actual damage he may have suffenul through 
the delay (§ 7.J). Apart from any (jiu'stion of delay, a banker's 
authority to pay his customer's cheques is determined by 
countermand of payriient or by notice of the customer's death 
(§ 7.s)* f^f re(*ent years the use of cheques has enormously 
increased, and they have now become the normal machinery by 
which all but the smallest debts arc discharged. To guard 
against fraud, and to facilitate the safe transmission of cheques 
by p(»sl, a system of crossing has been devised which makes 
crossed cheques payable only through certain channels. The 
first act which gave h^gisiativc recognition to the practice of 
crossing was the ig and 20 Viet. c. 95. That act was amended 
in 185H, and a consolidating and amending act was passed in 
1876. The act of 1876 is now repealed, and its provisions are 
rc-enacted with slight modifications by §§ 76 to 82 of the Hills 
of Exchange Act 1883. A cheque may be crossed either “ gener- 
ally ” or “ specially.” A cheque is crossed generally by drawing 
across it two parallel lines and writing between them the words 
“ & Co.” When a cheque is crossed generally it cannot he paid 
over the counter. It must be presented for payment by a 
banker. A cheejue is crossed specially by adding the name 
of the banker, and then it can only be presented through that 
particular banker. A cheque, whether crossed generally or 
specially, may further be ' crossed with the words “ not 
negotiable.'’ A ('hcque crossed ” not negotiable ” is still 

transferable, but its negotiable quality is restricted. It is 
put on pretty much the same footing as an overdue bill. The 
person who takes it docs not get, and cannot give a better title 
to it, than that which the person from whom he took it had. 
These provisions are supplemented by provisions for the pro- 
tection of paying and collecting bankers who act in good faith 
and without negligence. Suppose that a cheque payable to 
bearer, which is crossed generally and with the words ” not 
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negotiable/’ is stolen. The thief then gets a tradesman to 
cash it for him, and the tradesman gets the cheque paid on 
presentment through his banker. The hanker who pays and 
the banker who receives the money for the tradesman are pro- 
tected, but the tradesman would be liable to refund the money 
to the true owner. Again, assuming payment of the cheque 
to have been stopped, the tradesman could not maintain an 
action against the drawer. 

A promissory note is defined by section 83 of the act to be 
an “unconditional promise in writing made by one person to 
another, signed by the maker, engaging to pay on 
demand, or at a fixed or determinable future time, 
a sum certain in money to or to the order of a specified 
person or to bearer.” A promissory note may be made by two 
or more makers, and thc)' may be liable either jointly, or jointly 
and severally, according to its tenor (§ 85). P'or the most part, 
rules of law applicable to a bill of exchange apply also to a 
promissory note, but they reejuire adaptation. A note differs 
from a bill in this : it is a direct promise to pay, and not an 
order to pay. Wlien it issues it Ixiars on it the engagement 
of the principal debtor who is primarily liable thereon. 'I'he 
formula for applying to notes the rules as to bills is that “ the 
maker of a note shall be deemed to correspond with the acceptor 
of a bill, and the first indorser of a note shall be deemed to 
correspond with the drawer of a bill payable to drawer's order 
(§ 89). Rules relating to presentment for acceptance, accept- 
ance, acceptance su/aa protest, and bills in a set, have no 
application to a note. Mtireover, when a foreign note is dis- 
honoured it is not necessar^^ for laiglish purposes, to protest it. 
All promissory notes are, under lh(; Stamp A('t 1891, subject to 
an ad valorem sUimp duty. Inland notes must be on impressed 
stamp j)apcr. h’oreign unit s are stamped with adhesive stamps. 
For ordinal y legal purposes a bank note may be regarded as a 
promissory note made by a banker payable to bearer on demand. 
It is, however, subject to special stamp regulations. It is not 
discharged by payment, but may be re-issued again and again. 
In the interests of the currency the issue of bank notes is sul'»iect 
to various statutory restrictions. A bank, other than the Bank 
of Kngland, mu)' not issue notes in ICngland unless it had a 
lawful note issue in 184^. On the other hand, Bank of England 
notes are legal tender except b\' the bank itself. 

In fundamental ])rinciples then* is general agreement between 
the laws of all commercial nations regarding negotiable in- 
struments. As Mr I list ice .Story, the great Ameriean 
lawyer, says : “ The law respecting negotiable in- 
.stniments may be truly declared, in the language of 
Cicero, to be in a great measure not the law of a single coiintr)' 
only, but of the whole (’omniercial world. !^on erit lex alia 
Romae, alia Athenis^ alia nvuc alia poslliar, sed et apud omnes 
Rentes et omni tempore, uiia eadcmque lex obtinehit ” (Swift v. 
Tyson, 16 Peters i). But in matters of detail each nation 
has impressed its individuality on its own system. 'Fhe English 
law has been summarized above. Perhaps its sjieeial character- 
istics may be best brought out by comparing it with the French 
code and noting some salient divergences. English law has 
been developed gradually by judicial decision founded on trade 
custom. French law was codified in the 17th century by the 
“ Ordonnance do 1673,'' 'J’hc e.xisting “ Code dc ( omnuTce " 
amplifies but substantially adopts the provisions of the “ Ordon- 
nance.” The growth of French law was thus arrested at an 
early period of its development. The result i.s instructive. 
A reference to Marius' treati.se on bills of exchange, published 
about 1670, or Beaw'es’ Lex MerraUma, publishecl about 1740, 
show.s that the law, or rather the practice, as to l>ills of ex- 
change was even then fairly well defined, ('ompuring the 
practice of that time with the law as it now stands, it will be 
seen that it has been miidified in some imporuint respects. 
For the most part, where English law differs from French law, 
the latter is in strict accordance with the rules laid down by 
Beawes. I’he fact is that, w'heii Beawes wrote, the law or 
practice of both nations on this subject was nearl>- uniform. 
But English law has gone on growing while French law has stood 
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still. A bill of exchange in its origin was an instrument by 
whidi a trade debt due in one place was transferred to another 
place. Tliis theory French law rigidly keeps in view'. In Eng- 
land bills Imve developed into a paper currency of perfect 
flexibility. In ranee a bill represents a trade transaction : 
in England it is merely an instrument of credit. English law 
affords full ])lay to the system of accommodation paper ; French 
law endeavours to stamp it out. A comparison of some of the 
main points of difference between English and French law will 
show how the two theories work. In England it is no lunger 
necessary to e.\pres.s on a bill tliat value lias been given for it, 
for the law rai.ses a presumption to that cffei l. In France 
the nature of the consifleration must be .staled, and a false 
statement of value avoids the bill in tin* hands of all part es 
with notice. In England a bill may be ilrawn and pa) able in the 
.same place. In J^Vance the pla<-e wiiere a bill is drawn should 
be so far distant from the place where it is pay able that there 
may be a possible rate of exchange* betw'ccn the two. This so- 
called rule of distantia loci i^ said to be disrcgardt'i^ now' in })rarticc, 
but the code i.s unaltered. As French lawyers put it, a bill of 
exchange neces.sarily pre.suppose.s a contract <if excluingc. In 
England since 1765 a liill may be drawn payable to b(‘arer, 
though formerly it was otherwise. In J*Vance it must he jiayablc 
to order ; ii it were not so it is clear that the rule rccjuiiing the 
consideration to be truly stated wonUl lie a nullity. In hhigland 
a bill originally payable to order becomes ]jayab1e to bearer 
w'hen indorsed in blank. In France an indorsement in blank 
merely operates as a })roeuratii)n. An indor.semenl, to operate 
as a negotiation, nuist lu* to order, and must slate the considera- 
tion ; in .«;h()rl, it must conform to the conditions of an original 
draft. In England, if a bill is dishonoured hy non-acce|)lancc, 
a right of ac tion at once acc rues to llu: holder. In France 110 
cau.se ot action arises unless the bill is again dishonoured at 
maturity ; the holder in tlu* meantime is only entitled to dcfnmnd 
security from the drawer and indorsers. In England a sharp 
distinction is drawn betw'ccn current and overdue bills. In 
Franc'c no suc'h distinction is drawn. In luigland no protest 
is rcKjuired in the* case ol the* dishemour of an inland bill, notic'O 
ol di.shoncmr b(‘ing snfiicient. In Eranc*o every dishonoured 
bill must be protested. Opinions may differ whether the English 
or the French .system is heller c alc‘ulatc*cl to ser\ e sound connnerc'e 
and promote a healthy eornrnercial morality. But an argument 
in favour of the Englisli syslcmi may be derivc'd from the fart 
that as the various continental c'orles are from time to lime 
revi.sed and re-enactcKl, they lend to dejiarl from the Frenc*h 
mo(lc*l and to approximate to the English nilc. 'rhe effect 
upon lOnglish law of its codific'ation has yet to be* proved. A 
common objc^ction to codification in England is that it deprives 
the law of its elastic* characler. But w'hc-n principle's arc* once 
I settled common law' has vt*iy little elastic ily. On the other 
1 hand nc» code is final. Modern parliamc*nts Ic'gislate very freely, 
j and it i.s a much simpler task to alter statute law than to alter 
I common law. Mcaeover, legislation is c heapc'i* than litigation. 
One con.sequence of the codification ot the English law re lating 
to bills is clear gain. I*s'c*arly all the British folonic*s have; 
adopted the act, and wlierc countrie s aic* so close ly connected 
as khigland and hc‘r colonies, it is an obvious advantage that 
their mercantile transac tions should be* governed by one* and tlic 
1 same law exprc;.ssc*ci in the .same words. 

! The ortlinary text-hooks on tlic l;iw of liilE of » xc;ljan>.'c* are jon- 
stantly re-rdited and brf)iin[hl up to <l.dr. 'fhe lollowing innon}; 
others may he c.'ciiisnlte(l : Hvles. thlls of }■ xihonne \ Cii.ilnu rH, 
Hills of /’'Achaufjc Iianiel, Jaw »»/ Xryotiah/c 1 (I iiiIcmI 

States) ; .\onguier, /Vs iettres dv cl effrts d< n>wtoerie. 

(France); Thorhiirn, /^t//s of l'^(hauf.'r Ad (Sroll.irid) ; Story, 
liilh of UxchaVKr (Enited Stntes) ; Ikwlgins. Hills of f uhniee Ad 
jS(^ (Canada). t ic.) 

BILL OF RIGHTS, an important statute in English constitu- 
tional histor)'. On the i;^th of E'ebniar}^ the Ih*c'laration 
of Right, a document drawn up by a commit l<-e of the commons, 
and embodying the fundamental princif>le.s of the constitution, 
w'as deli veered by the lords and cc^mnions to the prince and 
princess of Orange, afterwards William 111. and Mary. In 
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December 1689 the rights claimed by the declaration were 
enacted with some alterations by the Bill of Rights^ next to 
Magna Carta the greatest landmark in the constitutional history 
of England and the nearest approach to the written constitutions 
of other countries. The act (the full name of which is An Act 
declaring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, and settling 
the Succession of the Crown), after reciting the unconstitutional 
proceedings of James II., the abdication of that king, the con- 
sequent vacancy of the crown, and the summons of the convention 
parliament, declared, on the part of the lords and commons, “ for 
the vindicating and asserting their ancient rights and liberties ’* — 

“ (i) That the pretended power of suspending of laws or the 
execution of laws by regal authority without consent of parliament 
is illegal. {2) That the pretended power ot dispensing with laws or 
the execution of laws by regal authority, as it hath been assumed 
and exercised of late, is illegal. (3) That the commission for erecting 
the late court of commisskmers for ecclesiastical causes, and all other 
commissions and courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious, 
(a) That levying moniiy for or to the use of the crown, by pretence 
of prerogative, without grant of parliament, for longer time or in 
other manner than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. (5) 
That it is the rigid of the subjects to ])etition the king, and all com- 
mitments and prosecutions lor such petitioning are illegal. (6) That 
the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of i^t^ace, unless it be with consent of parliament, is against 
law. (7) That the subjects which arc Protestants may have arms 
for their defence suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. 
(8) That elections of members of parliament ought to Ihj tree, (q) 
That the ireedom of speech, and debate's or procetidings in ]>arlia- 
inent, ought not to be impeached or cpiestioned in any court or place 
out of parliament. (10) That I'.vcessive bail ought not to be recpiired, 
nor exc<*.ssive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. ( 1 1) 'riial jurors ought to be duly impanelled and returned, 
and jurors winch pa.ss upon men m triaJ.s for high Irea.son ought to 
be freeUoltler.s. (12) That all grants and promises ol rme.s and for- 
h'itnres of particular iiersons before conviction are illegal and void. 
(13) Ami that lor renress ot all grievances, and for the amending, 
strengthening ami preserving ol tluj laws, parliament ought to be held 
trec|uently. And they do claim, demand ami in.si.st ujion all and 
singular (he premises, as their undoubted rights and liberties." 

The further provlsiuiis ol the act won; eorwerned with the 
settlement of the crown upon the prince and princess of Orange, 
witli tlic exception of § 12, which negatived the right of dis- 
pensation by non obstante • to or of any statute or any part 
thereof, un1es.s a dispensation be allowed in the statute itself or 
by l)ill or l)ills to be passed during the then .session of parliament. 

It is to be noticed that the Declaration of Right and the Bill 
of Rights introduced no new jjrinciple into the EnglLsh constitu- 
tion ; it was merely a declaration of the law as it .stood. In the 
United Stales, the main provisions of the Bill of Rights, so far 
as they arc applicable, have been a< lop ted both in the cimstitutioii 
of the Ihiited States and in the sUitc coastitu lions. 

BILL OF SALE, in its original sense, a legal document assign- 
ing personal property, and still used in connexion with the trans- 
ference of property in shijis. The term has come to be applied 
to mortgages as well as to sales, and the cxjiression “ bill of 
sale. ” may now be understood to signify generally a document 
evidencing a sale or mortgage of pt^rsonal chattels, unaccompanied 
by an ac tual transfer of possession to the purchaser or inortgiigor. 

The first English Icgi.slat ion on the subject was the Bills of Sale 
Act 1854, which, after reciting that “ frauds were frequently 
committed upon creditors by secret liills of sale of personal 
chattels, whereby jiersons are enabled to keep up the appearance 
of being in good cin umstances and f^wsessed of property, and 
the grantees or holders of such bills of sale have the power of 
taking possession of the property of such person to the exclusion 
of the rest of their creditors/' provided that all bills of sale, as 
defined in the act, should be void against execution creditors 
unless registered, lliis act wus amended by the Bills of Sale 
Act 1866. These acts were repealed and a new act passed, the 
Bills of Sale Act 1878, which, in the main, followed the lines of 
the ad of 1854. The scope of tliis legislation was very much 
widened by the Bills of Salt? Act {1878) Amendment Act 1882, 
which was intended primarily " to prevent needy persons being 
entrapped into signing complicatt?d documents which they might 

^ .Vow obstauta (notwithstanding) means a litence from the crowTi 
to do Uiat which could not be lawtully done without it. 


often be unable to comprehend, and so being subjected by their 
creditors to the enforcement of harsh and unreasonable pro- 
visions” {Manchester &c. Ry, Co. v. N.C. Wagon Co., 1888, 
13 App. (i. 554). The law is now regulated by these two acts, 
together with the Bills of Sale Acts of 1890 and 1891, which 
effected further small amendments by excluding from the 
operation of the principal acts instruments hypothecating, 
charging or declaring trusts on imported goods, during the 
interval l^ctween their unloading from a ship and their deposit 
in a warehouse, or re-shipping. 

Under the acts of 1878 and 1882 bills of sale are of two kinds, 
t.e. absolute bills of sale (where chattels are sold absolutely to a 
purchaser), and bills of sale by way of security for the payment 
of money. The Bills of Sale Act 1878 governs both kinds and is 
the only act which applies to absolute bills. Bills of sale given 
by way of security for the payment of money on or after the 
1st of Novembr 1882 are governed by the act of 1882, which, 
however, does not apply to absolute bills. Section 4 of the act 
of 1878 defines a bill of sale as (i) including bills of sale, assign- 
ments, transfers, declarations of trust without transfer, inven- 
tories of goods with receipt thereto attached, or receipts for 
purchase moneys of goods and other assurances of personal 
chattels; the term assurance has been best explained as a 
document “ on whk h the title of the transferee of the goods 
depends, either as the actual transfer of the property, or an 
agreement to transfer,” Marsden v. Meadows, 1881, 7 Q.B.D, 
80; (2) powers of attorney, authorities or licences to take 
possession of personal (chattels as security for any debt ; these 
w'ords would not include a power of distress for rent in an ordinary 
lea.se or bona fide hiring or hire purchase agreements ; (3) any 
agreement, whether intended or not to be followed by the execution 
of any other instrument, by which a right in ecjuity to any 
personal chattels, or to any charge' or security thereon, shall be 
conferred ; (4) any mode of disposition of trade machinery and 
attornments and other instruments gi^'ing powers of distress 
to secure a debt or advance. On the other hand, certain assur- 
ances and instruments arc expressly exempt by statute from the 
definition : marriage settlements, assignments of ships, assign- 
ments for the benefit of creditors, bills of lading and dock 
warrants, and by the act of 1882, debentures and debenture 
slock of a company. The expression “ personal chattels ” is 
defined as goods, furniture and other articles capable of complete 
transfer by delivery, and (when separately assigned or charged) 
fixtures and growing crops. 

Ahxoltite BiJh. - Ahsoliitv liills of sulr must be duly attested by 
a solicitor, and tin- attestation must stale that before i*xecution 
the etiect of it was cx])laineil to the grantor by th(‘ attc'sting .solicitor, 
'the tonsidcralion must be truly .stall'd, 'the bill of sale, and all 
schedules and inventories annexed to f>r referred to in the bill, and 
also a true copy of the bill and of e^'’e^y schedule and inventory 
and of every atl<*station, together with an aflidavit stating the time 
of making or giving the bill, its i\w. execution and attestation and 
the resilience and occupation of the gianlor, anfl cvt'ry attesting 
witness, must be presented to. and the copies filed by, the registrar 
within seven clear days. In the case ot absolute bills the effect of 
non compliance doi*s hot affect the validity of the bill as between 
the parties to it, l>ul makes it void as against the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy and execution creditors of the grantor. 

RiTls by n‘i?v of Si’( urifw — All bills of sale given liy way of security 
for the repayment of money must be made 111 accordance with the 
form given m the schedule to the act of 1882, an<l tluy must not 
depart from the statutory form in anything which is not merely a 
matter of verbal difference. I'lu; Jonh given in llie schedule to tlie 
act is as follows : — 

This Indenture made the day of between A. B. 

of of the one part and C. 1). of 

of the other part, w'itnes.setli that in consideration of the sum 
of £ now paid to A. B. bv C. D., the receipt of which the said 
A. B. hereby acknowledges, he the said A. B. doth hereby a.ssign 
unto C. I). his executors, administrators and assigns all and singular 
the several chattels and things specifically described in the schedule 
hereto annexed by way of st'curity for tlu' payment of the sum of 
£ and interest thereon at tlie'mte of % per annum. And 
the said A. B. doth furtlu'r agree and declare that lie will tiuly pay 
to the saiil C. D. the principal sum afores;iitl together with the interest 
then due, by ef(u;d pajTnents of £ on the of 

And the said A. B. doth also agree with the said C. D, 
that he will {here insert terms as to insurance, payment of rent, 6-c., 
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which the patties may agree to for the maintenance or defeasance of 
the security). Provided always tlxat the chattels hereby assigned 
shall not be liable to seizure or to be taken ]iosscssion of by tlic said 
C.D. for any cause otht*r than those specified in § 7 of the Bills oi 
Sale Act (1878) Amendment Act 1882. 

In witness. &c. 

Signed and sealed by the said A. B. in the presence of me E. F. 
{add witness's name, address and description). 

Non-compliance with the requirement of the statute as to form 
renders a bill of sale void even as between the parties. The bill of 
sale must have annexed to it an inventory of the chattels comprised 
m it, and is void, except as against the grantor, in respect of any 
personal chattels not specilicidly described. It must be duly attested 
by one or more credible witnesses (not necessiirily by a solicitor, 
as in the case of absolute bills). Every witness must sign his name 
and add his addrei^s and description. It must be duly registered 
within seven clear days alter the execution thereol, or il it is execule<l 
in any place out of ii.i gland then within seven clear days after the 
time at which it would in the ordinary course of post arrive in 
England if posted immediately after the execution. It must truly 
set forth the consideration. The grantor must be the true owner 
of the goods described in the scheclule ; as to any personal chattels 
of which he is not the true owner, the bill is void, e.xccpt as against 
the grantor. Every bill of sale made or given in consitle ration ol any 
sum under ^^30 is void. By § 7 of the act personal chattels shall only 
be liable to be seized or taken pos.session of in the following case.s : — 
(1) If the grantor make delault m jiayment of the debt or in the 
performance of any covenant or agreement contained in the bill and 
necessciry for maintaining the st'Ciinty ; (2) il the grantor becomes 
a bankrupt or suffers the goods to be distrained for rent, rates or 
taxes ; {3) if the grantor fraudulently removes the goods from the 
premises ; (4) if the grantor does not, without reasonable excuse, 
upon demand in writing by the grantee, produce to him his last 
receipts for rent, rates or faxes; (5) if execution is levied against 
the goods of the grantor under any judgment. By § 13 personal 
chattels seized or taken ]iossession of uncler a bill must not be re- 
niove<l or sold until after the exjiiration ol live clear days from the 
date of seizure, and, if the goods liave be(‘ii wrongly seized, the 
grantor may within the five days a])ply to tlie Higii Court or a judge 
in chamliefs for an order to restrain tlie grantee' from rfunoving or 
selling the goods. Tlie Bills ol Sale Acts 1878 and 1882 <lo not afiply 
to Scotland or Ireland. Act.ording to Scots law no security or charge 
can be creab'd over inoveabli* propert y wilhoul delivery ol po.s.session. 
The Irish .statutes coires])on(Iing to the Englisli acts aie the Bills 
of Sale (Ireland) Act 1870 and tin- Amendment Act 1883. 

The stamp duties payable 011 an absolute bill of .sale an^ 2s. 6(1. 
on (‘very ^^25 secuoid up to /300 ; ovoi /.300, 5s. on every ^50. On 
bills of sale by way of seciinly, js. 3(1. l<n' every £5<» uj) to 
seeunjd ; over 2s. 6d. for <'very /i<io. The fees payable on 

filing a liill of sale a^(^ 5s. where the consideration (inchuiing further 
advances) d(X‘s not exceed ;f;ioo ; above /loo and not exceeding 
£200, JOS. ; above £200, £j. 

The various trade protection pajiers always publish the registra- 
tion of a l>ill of .sale, and the usual idlect is. therelore, to destroy 
the credit of any person giving one. ('I'. A. 1.) 

BILLROTH, ALBERT CHRISTIAN THEODOR (1829-18(34), 
Viennese surgeon, was Ixorn on the 26th of April 1829 at Bergen, 
on the island of Riigcn, his faniil) being of Swedish origin. He 
studied at the universities of (ireifswald, Ciottingen and Berlin, 
and afte.r taking his doctor's degree at the last in 1852, start (jil 
on an educational tour, in the course of whieli he visited the 
medical schools of Vienna, Prague, I*aris, Edinburgh and Ixindon. 
On his return to Berlin he acted as assisLint to B. R. K. 
Langenbeck from j 853 to 1 860, and then accepted the profes-sorsliip 
of surgery at Zurich. In 1867 lie was invited to fill the same 
p(j.sition at V’ienna, and in that city the remainder of his jiro- 
fcssional life was .spent. In 1887 he received the distinction, 
rarely bestowed on members of liis profe.s.sio]i, of a seat in the 
Austrian Uerrnhaus. He died at Abbazia, on the Adriatic, 
where he had a beautiful villa, on the 6th of February^ 181^.4. 
Ihllroth was one of the mo.st distingui.shed surgeons of his day. 
His boldness as an operator was only equalled by his skill and 
resourcefulness ; no accident or emergency could disturb his 
coolness and presence of mind, and his ability to invent or carry 
out any new procedure that might be demanejed in the particular 
case with which he w^as dealing, gained for him the appellation 
of “ surgeon of great initiatives.*^ At the same time he was full 
of consideration for the comfort and well-being of his patient, 
and ncv'cr forgot that he liad before him a human being to be 
relieved, not a mere “ aise ’* for the display of technical dexterity. 
He was especially interested in military surg(;ry, and during the 
Franco-German War volunteered to .serve in the hospitals of 
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Mannheim and Weissenburg. His efforts did much to improve 
the arrangements for the transport and treatment of the wounded 
in war, and in a famous spxeech on the War Budget in 1891, he 
eloquently urged the necessity for an improved ambulance 
system, pointing out that the use of .smokeless powder and the 
greater precision of the arms of modern warfare must tend to 
increase the number of men wounded, and that therefore more 
efficient means must be provided for removing them from the 
battlefield. Posse.ssing a clear and graceful style, he was the 
author of numerous papers and books on medical subjects ; his 
Allgetneine chirurgische Pathologic und Therapie (1863) ran 
through many editions, and was translated into many languages. 
He was of an exceedingly artistic dis])()sition, and in partii'ular 
was devoted to music. A good perfonner on the pianoforte and 
violin, he was an intimate friend and admirer of llrahms, many 
of whose comp(xsitions were privately performt^d at his house 
before they w'cre published. His work on the physiology of 
music {Wer isi musikalisch?) wa.s published after his death. 

BILMA, or Kawar, an oasis in the heart of the Sahara desert, 
some 60 m. long !)y 10 broad. The inhabitants are Tibhu and 
Kanuri. The name Bilma is properly confmed to the southern 
part of this region, where is the chief .settlement, called Bilma 
or Garu. This place is Soo m. due S. of the town of 'I'ripoli 
and about 350 N. of the N.W. corner of hake Chad. In the 
vicinity are a'liumber of lakes, the waters of which on evapora- 
tion yield large quantities of very pure and fine .salt, which is 
the object of an extt‘nsive trade with thi* countries of Central 
Africa. North of Bilma is the. town of Dirki, said to date from 
the Jith century. Near Bilma is a small circular oasis, kept 
green hv a fine spring, but immediaUdy to the south begins the 
most dreary part of tlu' Saharan desert, over which the caravans 
trav(*l for litteen days without discovering the slightest trace of 
vegetiihle life. Gustav Nachligal, who visited Bilma in 1870, 
records that the li'inperature during the day randy sank ludow 
113’ Fahr. By thi! Anglo French Declaration of the 2i.st of 
March 189Q Bilma was included in Ihi^ French sphen* of inllnence 
in West Airica. 'J urkey claimed the oasis as jiarl of the hinter- 
land ol 'J ripoli and garrisoned Bilma in i()02. In 1906, howi‘vor, 
a French force from Zi ruler occupitul the town, no opposition 
being ofTercrl by the Ottoman authorities. In 1(^07 the oasis and 
surrounding district was created a circle of the. Military Territory 
of the Niger (.sec Sahara). 

BILNEY, THOMAS (d. 1531), English martyr, wa.s born at or 
near Norwich. The e;<act date of his birth is unierlain, but 
at all events it was not before M05. J le was educated at Trinity 
Hall, C^ambridgcf, graduating LL.B. and taking holy orders in 
1519. Finding no satisfaction in the mechanical sy.stem of the 
schoolmen, he turned his attention to tlie edition of the New 
Testament puhlished by JOrasnius in 1516. “ Immediately,” 
he records, “ 1 lelt a marvellous comfort and quietness.” The 
Scriptures now bec'ainc his chief studv, and his influen(’e led 
other young Gainhridge men to think along the same lines. 
Among his friends were Matthew Jkirker, the future arcV.bishop 
of Canterbury, and Hugh Jaitimer. Latimer, previously a 
.strenuous conservative, was completely won over, and a w^arm 
friendship sfirang up b(‘tween him and Biliu'v. “ By his con- 
fession,” said l^atimer, ” I learned more than in twenty years 
iH'fore.” In 1525 Bilney obtained a lic'ence to preach through- 
out the dicx’ose of h'dy. He denounced saint and relic worshiji, 
together with pilgrimages to \\'aLsingham and Canterbury, and 
refused to accept the mediation of tla; saints. 'I’he diocesan 
authorities raised no objfjction, for, dt'Sjjiu* his reforming views 
in the.se directions, lie was to tlu^ last jierfcctly orthodox on 
the power of the pope, the sacrifice of the mass, lh(‘ doctrine 
of transubstantiation and the authority of the chnnh. But 
Wol.sey took a different view. In 1526 he apfioars to have 
summoned Bilney before him. On his taking an oath that he 
did not hold and would not disseminate the doctrines of Luther, 
Bilney was dismksed. But in th(i follow ing year serious objection 
was taken to a series of .sermons preached by him in and near 
London, and he w'as arrested and imprisoned in the Tower, 
j Arraigned before Wolsey, Warham, archbishop) of ( anterhury, 
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and several bishops in the chapter-house at Westminster, he 
was convicted of heresy, sentence being deferred while efforts 
were made to induce him to recant, which eventually he did. 
After being kept for more tlian a year in the Tower, he was 
released in 1529, and went back to Cambridge. Here he was 
overcome with remorse for his apostasy, and after two years 
determined to preach again what he had held to be the truth. 
The churches being no longer open to him, he prepacked openly 
in the fields, finally arriving in Norwich, where the bishop, 
Richard Nix, caused him to be arrested. Articles were drawn 
up against him by Convocation, he was tried, degraded from 
his orders and handed over to the civil authorities to be burned. 
The sentence was carried out in London on the 19th of August 
1531. A parliamentary inquiry was threatened into this case, not 
because parliament approved of Bilney’s doctrine but because it 
was alleged that Bilney’s execution had been obtained by the eccle- 
siastics without the proper authorization by the state. In 1534 
Bishop Nix was condemnetl on this charge to the confisaition of 
his property. The significance of Bilney s execution lies in the 
fact that on essential points he was an orthodox Roman Catholic. 

See LrMers and Papers of Henrv VII f. vols. iv.*v. ; Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments ; Gairdnor’s Ilistorv of the Church ; T^ollard's 
Henry VIIL {A. F. V.) 

BILOXI9 a city of Harrison county, Mississippi, IT.S.A., in 
the south part of the slate, on Biloxi Bay, a branch of the 
Mississippi Sound, which is a part of the Ckilf of Mexico. By 
rail it is 80 m. N.K. of New Orleans and 61 ni. S.K. of Mobile, 
Alabama. Fop. (j88o) 1540; (i8()o) 3234; (1900) 5467 (949 
being negroes and 455 foreign-born); (1910) 79^18. The city 
is served by a branch of the Louisville & Nashville railway, 
and by an electric railway exteniling to Bay Si Louis, through 
Gulfport (pop. in jgoo, 1060), about 13 m. S.W., the port of entry 
of the Pearl River customs district, whose exports, chiefly 
timber, lumber, naval stores and charcoal, were valued at 
88,392,271 in 1907. Biloxi is both a summer and a winter resort, 
particularly for the pcojAe of New Orleans and Mobile, and has 
a fine beach, extending for alxmt 12 m. around its peninsula, 
and bordered by an automobile drive ; along the beach are some 
attractive residences, hotels and hoarding houses, and several 
sanatoriums. The city's principal industries are the canning 
of oysters, shrimp, fish, figs and vegetables, and the manufacture 
of fertilizers and flour. A beautiful thin faience with remarkable 
metallic glazes is made here. I'he municipality owns the water- 
works, the water being obtained from artesian wells. J'ierre 
le Moyne d’Iberville (i66i- 1706) in 1699 built Fort Maurepas 
across the bay from the present city ; and the settlement there, 
called Biloxi after the Biloxi Indians, was the first to lx* estab- 
lished by the French in this region. In J702 this post, known 
as Old Biloxi, was abandoned, and tlie seat of government w'as 
removed to the Mobile river. In 1712 a settlement was made 
on the present site, being the first permanent settlement within 
what is now the state of Mississippi. Many of the early settlers 
were French ('anadians, who came down the Mis.sissippi to join 
the new colony. Biloxi was again the capital from 1719 until 
1722. It was incorporated as a village in 1872, and was chartered 
as a city in 1 S96. 

BILSTON, u market town of Staffordshire, England, 2h ni. 
S.K. of Wolverhampton and 124 N.W. of London, in the Black 
Countr\\ Pop. of urban district (1901) 21.034. It is served 
by the Great Western railway, and by the London 8: North- 
Western at Kttingshall Road station. In the vicinity are very 
productive mines ot coal and ironstone, as well as sand of fine 
quality for easting, and grinding-stones for cutlers. Bilston 
contains numerous furnaces, forges, rolling and slitting mills 
for the preparation of iron, ancl a great variety of factories 
for japanned and painted goods, brass-work and heaxy iron 
goods. Though retaining no relics of antifiuity, the town is 
very ancient, appearing in Domesday. The parish church of 
St Leonard, dating as it stands mainly from 1827, is on the site 
of a building of the I3lh century. Bilston suffered severely 
from an outbreak of cholera in 1832. The town i.s within the 
parliamentary borough of ^Volvc^hamptun. 


BILTONG, a South African Dutch word (from btl, buttock, and 
tong, tongue), for sun-dried strips of antelope or buffalo meat. 

BIMANA (tj&t. “ two-handed a word first used by the 
naturalist Johann Friedrich Blumenbach to distinguish the 
order of man from Quadrumana or other mammals. The term 
was popularized by Cuvier, and the majority of writers followed 
him in its adoption. In 1863, however, Huxley in his Mans 
Place in Nature demonstrated that the higher apes might fairly 
be included in Bimana. Again and again it has been proved that 
the human great toe can be by constant practice used as a thumb ; 
artists exist who have painted pictures grasping the brush with 
their toes, and violinists have been known to play their instru- 
ments in the same manner. Among many savage races there is 
developed a remarkable power of foot-grasp, which in a lesser 
degree is often so noticeable among sailors. Haeckel calls atten- 
tion to the fact that a baby can hold a spoon with the big-toe as 
with a thumb. Man, in a word, is potentially quadrumanous. 

BIMETALLISM. The very general employment of both gold 
and silver for currency purposes (see Monf.y) has given rise to 
serious practical difTiculties which have in turn led to keen 
theoretical discussion as to the proper remedies to be employed. 
Though every arrangement under which two metals form the 
money of a region may be described as “ bimetallism,” the 
term -as often haj)pens in economics— has received a specialized 
meaning. It denotes a system under which the two metals are 
freely received by the mint and are equally available as legal 
tender. The last clause implies the establishment of a definite 
ratio in value between the two metals {e.g. j oz. of gold - J5i oz. 
of silver) so that the title ” rated bimetallism *’ may be given 
to it, in contradistinction to the ” unrated bimetallism ” which 
exists wherever two metals circulate together, but have their 
relative values determined, not by law, but by ‘‘ the higgling 
of the market.” Further, the inventor of the term — H. C'ernuschi 
in 1869- -regarded it as properly applicable to an International 
arrangement by which a number of states agree to adopt the 
same ratio, rather than to the use of tl^c Ixvo metals by a single 
country , which may be described as national bimetallism. Inter- 
national bimetallism is at all evTiils the form which 1ms attracted 
attention in recent times, and it is certiiinly the most important. 

Regarded from the historical point of view it appears that the 
failure of separate countries to maintain the two metals in 
circulation was the cause which produced the idea of bimetallism 
as an international system. We find first the upholders of a 
national doul)lc standard, as in France and the Dnited States, 
and these are followed l)y the advocates of bimcUillism set up 
by a combination of countries. The theoretical considerations 
which underlie the controversy bctxvecn the supporters and the 
opponents of bimetallism find their appropriate place in the 
article Monky, as does also the earlier history of the double 
standard. The circumstances that have led to the prominence of 
the bimetallic question and the principal events that have marked 
the course of the movement form the subject of this article. 

In the curlier years of the 19th century, when the monetary 
disturbances that resulted from the Revolutionary wars had 
ceased, xve find France (1803) and the United States (1792) with 
the double standard legally established. England, on the other 
hand, had in 1816 accepted by law the gold standard, which had 
come into use in the 18th ('entury. Silver formed the currency 
of the other European countries. The great discoveries of gold 
in California (1848) and Australia (1851) brought about the 
displacement of silx er by gold in France, and the continuance 
of gold as the principal currency metal in the Ignited Slates, 
where by the laxv of 1834 it had been somewhat over-rated (1 : 16), 
as compared with the ratio adopted in France (i : 15}), and had 
therefore expelled most of the silver previously in circulation. 
Between 1848 and i860 over £100,000,000 of gold w'as coined 
in France, while an equivalent amount of silver was exported, 
principally to the East. 

At this time the weight of economic and official opinion was 
very decidedly in favour of the single gold standard as the best 
system. In 1865 the Latin Union was established, in which the 
French currency system was adopted and was followed by the 
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international conference of 1867 in Paris (see Monetary Con- 
ferences), when gold was unanimously accepted as the standard 
for the proposed international system to be produced by co- 
ordinating the various currencies with that of the Latin Union. 

A series of political and economic events speedily changed 
this situation. The Franco-German War (1870-71) deposed 
France from her leading position, and led to the establishment 
of a German gold currency with a different unit from the franc, 
accompanied by the demonetization of the silver currencies 
previously in use in the German states. The United States, 
where an inconvertible paper currency had been introduced 
during the Civil War, formally established the gold dollar os the 
standard coin (1873) arranged for a return to specie payments 
(1878). At this time, loo, the great production of gold which 
had marked the period 1850-1870 diminished, while very 
productive silver mines were discovered in the Pacific states of 
America. As a result of these combined influences the gold 
price of silver, which had risen a little during the height of the 
gold discoveries, began to fall rapidly, and the reverse process 
to that by which France had in the “fifties acquired a gold currency 
came into operation. Silver, in acairdance with Greshams Law, 
was imported and offered for coinage. To obviate this the 
fiolicy of limiting the coinage of silver (the Limping Standard) 
was adopted by the l^tin Union. A further fall in the gold 
[)ricc^ of silver naturally resulted, and this made the position of 
Eastern trade and the finances of the Indian government in- 
secure. American silver producers, and the German government, 
as holders of a large mass of demonetized silver, were also 
sufferers bv'^ the depreciation, 'fhe effe.ct on public and official 
opinion was shown by the English parliamentary committee 
on the depreciation of silver (1876), the American .silver com- 
mission of the same year, and the appearance of many works 
on the subject, most Df them advocating the double standard. 
On the initiative of the United States an international monetary 
conference met in Paris in 1878, but though the necessity of 
keeping a place for silver in the money of tlie world was recog- 
nized, the proposal to adopt the double standard for general use 
was rejei’ted by the European states. Py the Bland- Allison Act 
(Feb. 1878) the United States had provided for the coinage of a 
certain amount of silver per month as a mode of keeping up the 
price of the metal, which notwithstanding iell to 48 pence per oz. 
in 1870. The prolonged depression of trade in America and 
(iermany was attributed to the scarcity of money, due to w’hat 
was described as ‘‘ the outlawry of silver.” By the joint action 
of France and the United Stales a fresh monetary conference 
was held in Paris in 1881, where the advocates of liimetallism 
were very strongly represented. After prolonged discussion n(» 
comdusion was reached, in consequence of the refusal oi England 
and Germany to abandon the gold standard. I hough an 
adjournment to the following year was resolved on, the conference 
did not reasseml)le, and the bimetallic movement took the fonn 
of agitation, carried on in eacli country. The hhiglish inquiry 
into the depression of trade (1885-1886) drew from the commis- 
sion a recommendation for a fresh commission to investigate the 
relation of gold and silver. This latter body, appointed in 1886, 
obtained a great body of important evidence, and in 1S88 closed 
its work by a report in which the views of the two sections of the 
commission were separately presented. Six memlxTs supported 
the existing gold standard and six were in favour of the bimetallic 
system. 'I'his inconclusE't result was soon followed in the 
United States by the Sherman Act (1890), providing for a larger 
monthly coinage of silver. A temporary rise in the pric e of the 
metal was followed by a further fall, making the situation still 
more critical. A new monetary conference was summoned by 
the United States and met in Brussels in November 1892. To 
modify opposition the “desirability of increasing the use of 
silver w,as the resolution proposed ; the actual method lieing 
left open. This conference also proved abortive and adjourned 
to 1893, but like that of 1881 did not meet again. 

International action having failed to .secure any .system of 
bimetallism, the United States and India sought to relieve their 
position bv local legislation. The former repealed the Sherman 


Act, and the latter closed its mints to the free coinage of silver 
(1893). As these measures were opposed to bimetallism in tliat 
they restricted the use of sih er, and were followed by a lov^er 
price for that metal than had ever been known, the agitation in 
the United States and Europe continued. In America it took 
the form of advocating ihe free coinage of silver by the United 
States w'ithout waiting for other countries ; and in this shape 
made the principal issue at the pre.sidential tdeciions of i8<)() and 
1900, in each of which it w^as emphatii'ally rejected. 

A further attempt at securing international bimeUdUsm was 
made by Senator Wolcott’s commission in 1807. The American 
envoys, in concert with the French government, proposed to 
England (i) the reopening of the Indian mints, and (2) the 
annual purchase by England of 10,000,000 oi silver. The 
French minister claimed further conc(‘ssions which were regarded 
as inadmissible by the luiglish government ; but the fate of the 
mission was settled by the refusal of the Indian government t(» 
reopen its mints. 

After the American election of icjoo, bimetallism as a popular 
cause disappeared from view. The silver issue was withdrawn 
from the democratic platform in 1904, and the bimetallic movt'- 
ment died out in England. 

Amongst the causes of this collapse the most important are : 
(1) the adoption of the ^old standard by so many countries— 
Austriii-Ilimgary (1892), Russia and Japan (1897), India (1899), 
Mexico (1904)— a movement whicli pointed to the complete 
triumph of gold in the future* ; (2) the great increase in the 
output of gold. Australia and South Africa so devtfloped their 
gold mines as to bring the yield for tgoO to £81,000.000 as con- 
trasted with the less than £20,000.000 of 1883. 'I'liis growing 
siifiply removed all that drt*ad of a “ gold famine w'hich served 
as a pojnilar argument with himetulli^ls. 'I'o these may be aiided 
(3) the knowledge that expiTienee Imd brought of the difiiculties 
surrounding any attempt to cst{d)lish a common ratio where 
the interests of different countries arc so opposed ; and (4) the 
great ex]>ansion of trade and industry, concomitantly with the 
wider adoption of the gold standard. Tlicrefon*, to quote the 
words of perhaps the ablest advocate of bimetallism, “ 'Ihe 
outcome of the prolonged c.onlroversy . . . appears to lu* that 
the commercial world will carry on its business principally and 
more and more on a gold basis, and that particular countries will 
endeavour in different w^ays to adjust their actual meilium . . . 
to ihe g(/id standard " (Nicholson, Money and Monetary Proh~ 
letnSj 6th ed.). 

Perhaps llie principal servit'c rendered by ibi* many able 
minds engag{*d in the movement will prove to be the fuller 
development of the more difl'icull parts of monetary theory and 
the additional light Ihrow'n un the ccairse of monetary history. 

A proposal, sometimes confounded with hirnetallism, is that 
for a standard C(vmf)osed of both gold and siKer, which is better 
descril)ed as the Joint-standard or as SvminetalUsin. 

BIJJLIOl.KA^J^ V. “ On llie BuiiflalUc suli*, Nicljolson, Money ami 
Mioirtary J'fvhtcws (f.th ed.. iO‘>3) I h- W.ilkei. tnUniatioual 
tiiwe(alft\ni (iHgO) ; Barhmir, The 7 hn>ry nf Itinutallism (1K85) ; 
Eord AUlcnharn (H. H. fiilifjs), A CoUmfitv tm ( ormirv (i<K’o) ; and 
the numerous pain])hlels and leaflet.s ot llie BiriuXallic J.ts'U'iie. 
Oppo.sed to hmietallism. (;dten. 1 he Cun' ufiniust Jlimctullr.m ; 

J.aug]ihn, History of Uimvtallisni in the l uiltd States (4tl> *^97) > 

Lord Farrer, Siudif"i in Cuneiuy 7 //<* 6f>/r/ Staiidaid (l8*)8) 

papers issued bv the Child Staivlard O. fence Assoc. Leonard 
Darwin's liimetalli 'sm aims at a judicial summary. See also Moni- v. 

MoNLIARY ("ONKtklCNC’i-.S. (L. 1 *. F ) 

BIMLIPATAM, a town of P>ritisb India, in the VizagajKilum 
district of Madras, on the sea-ixiast 18 rn. N.]!<. of Vizagapatam. 
Pop. (1901) 10,212. It was formerK a Dutch factors, »ind is 
now the principal port oi the district, 'ihe anchorage is an open 
roadstead protected to some extent by headland.^ with a light- 
house at Santapalli. Nearly half the sea-borne trade is conducted 
with foreign countries, the principal exports are oil-seeds, 

hides and jute. . „ r • 1 

BIN, a receptacle of various kinds, (originally of wicker or 
basket work. The word appears in most EurojK^an languages, 
cf. M.L. and Ital. henna, Ger. BenneM . ; etymologisUs trace the 
word to a root meaning “to plait.” It survives in various 
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connexions, e.g, dust-bin, wine-bin (for holding bottles), hop-bin, 
coal-bin, corn-bin. 

BINAN, a town of the province of La Laguna, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, on the W. shore of Laguna de Bay, about 20 m. 
S.S.E. of Manila. Pop. (1903) 9563. The town is surrounded 
by an extensive and extremely fertile plain which produces very 
large quantities of rice as well as a great variety of tropical fruits, 
and a ready market for these products is found in Manila whither 
they are shipped by boat. The language is Tagalog. 

BINARY SYSTEM, in astronomy, a system comj3o.sed of two 
stars revolving around each other under the influence of their 
mutual attraction. A distinction was formerly made between 
double stars of which the components were in revolution around 
each other, and those in which no relative motion was observed ; 
but it is now considered that all double stars must really be 
binary systems. 

BINCHOIS, EGIDIUS (d. 1460), an early i5th>century musical 
composer evidently named after his birthplace, Binchc, near 
Mons. He was esteemed by contemporary and later theorists 
as second only to Dunstable and Dufay. 

BINGEN (anc. Vincum or Bingium)y a town of (Germany, in 
the grand-duchy of Ilesscj-Darmstadt, 15 m. N.W. from Mainz, 
on the main line to Cologne. Pop. (1905) 9950. It is situated on 
the left Imnk of the Rhine opposite RiKlesheim, at the confluence 
bf the Nahe (or Nava), which is crossed near its mouth by a stone 
bridge, attributed to Drusihs, and certainly of Roman origin, and 
an iron railway bridge. On a height immediately to the south- 
east is the ruined castle of Klopp, on the site of a fortress founded 
by Drusus, and higher still the celebrated chapel of St Roch 
(rebuilt in 1895 after a fire), where thousands of pilgrims gather 
on the first Sunday after the 16th of August. Apart from its 
situation, which renders it a convenient place of tourist resort, 
the town itself presents but few attractions. There are a 
Protestant and tiiree Roman Ciitholic churches, among the latter 
the parish church with a crypt, dating Irom the i ith century, and 
a medieval town hall, ft has a considerable commerce in wine, 
grain and cattle, and, new quays and a harbour having been 
recently constructed, does an extensive transit trade in coal and 
iron. A short way clown the Rhine is the llingcrlcjch, a famous 
whirlpool, while about halfway between it and the town rises on 
a rock in tlic middle of the stream the Mduseturm (derived from 
Miiserie^ cannon), in which, according to legend, Archbishop 
Mat to 11 . of Mainz was in tibq eaten by mice (the legend l)cing 
doubtless due to the erroneous derivation from Mduse^ mice). 
Another legend states that the Nibelung treasure is hidden here- 
abouts in the Rhine. 

BINGERBROGK, a town of (iermany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, at the confluence of the Nahe and the Rliine, lying just 
below Ifingcn, and at the junction of the main lines of railway 
— Mainz-(!oblt'nz and llingerbruck-Metz. It has an extensive 
trade in the wines of the district. Pop. 2500. 

BINGHAM, JOSEPH (ibfiS 1723), h'.nglish scholar and divine, 
was horn at Wakefield in \'orkshirc in September 1668. He 
was educated at University College, Oxford, of which he was made 
fellow in 1689 and tutor in ibgi. A sermon preached by him 
from the university pulpit, St Mary's, on the meaning of the 
terms “ Person ” and “ Substance in the Fathers, brought upon 
him a most unjust accusiition of heresy. He was compelled to 
give up his fellowship and leave the university ; but he was 
immediately preseiUed by Dr John Radrliflfe to the rectory of 
Headbourn worthy, near Winchester (1^05). In this country 
retirement he began his lalxirious and valuable work entitled 
Origincs Ecdvsiasiicaey or Antiquities of the (!hristian Church, 
the first volume of which apfieared in 1708 and the tenth and 
last in 1 722. JK^ design, learnedly, exhaustively and impartially 
executed, was'*^ to give such a methodical account of the anti- 
quities of the Christian ('hurch as others have done of the Greek 
and Roman and Jewish antiquities, by reducing the ancient 
customs, usages and practices of the church under certain proper 
heads, whereby the reader may take a view at once of any par- 
ticular usage or custom of Christians for four or five centuries.*’ 
Notwithstanding his learning and merit, Bingham received no 


higher preferment than that of Headboumworthy till 1712, 
when he was collated to the rectory of Havant, near Portsmouth, 
by Sir Jonathan Trelawney, bishop of Winchester. Nearly all 
his little property was lost in the great South Sea Bubble of 1720. 
He died on the 17th of August 1723. 

BINGHAMTON, a city and the county -seat of Broome 
county, New York, U.S.A., in the south part of the state, on both 
banks of the north branch of the Susquehanna river, at the mouth 
of the Chenango river. Pop. (1880) 17,317 ; (1890) 35,005 ; 
(1900) 39,647, of whom 4272 were foreign-bom; (1910, census), 
4M43' an important railway centre, being served by the 

Delaware & Hudson, the Erie, and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railways ; and an extensive system of electric 
railways connects it with the suburbs and neighbouring towns. 
Binghamton is picturesquely situated and has a number of 
parks, the most attractive of which are Ross Park of 100 acres 
and Ely Park of 134 acres. Among the principal buildings are 
the city hall, the court-house, the post-office, the Binghamton 
city hospital, Stone opera-house, the ('.arnegie library (1904), 
the central high school, and a state armoury. Binghamton has 
also some fine office buildings. Among the city’s educational 
and charitable institutions are the Lady Jane Grey school (for 
girls), St Jo.seph's academy, St Mary's home for orphans, the 
Susquehanna Valley orphan asylum, and a state hospital for 
the insane. Binghamton is a manufacturing centre of consider- 
able importance, ranking twelfth in the state in 1905 in the value 
of factory products, $13,907,403, which was an increase of 
32*0% over the value of the factory products in 1900; among 
its manufactures are tobacco, cigars, chewing tobacco and snuff 
(value in 1905, $2,879,217), patent medicines (value in 1905, 
$2,133,198), flour and grist mill products ($1,089,910), men’s 
clothing ($833,^35), and, of less importance, commercial and 
computing scales and time recorders, chemicals, distilled liquor, 
beer, fire-alarm apparatus, overalls, agricultural implements, 
wagons, electrical apparatus, refined oil, sheet metal, paper 
bags and envelopes, tacks and nails, window glass, glass-ware, 
clocks, whips and furniture (especially Morris chairs). In the 
village of Lestershire (pop. in 1905, 4035 ; incorporated in 1892), 
about 2 m. west, and in Kndicott, another suburb, arc large boot 
and shoe factories. The municipality owns and operates the 
water-works. When Binghamton was first settled, about 1787, 
it was known as Chenango l^oint. Its site was originally included 
in the so-called “ Bingham Patent,’* a tract on both sides of the 
Susquehanna river owned by William Bingham (1751-1804), a 
Philadelphia merchant, who was a member of the Continental 
Congress in 1787-1788 and of the United States Senate in 1795- 
1801, being president pro tempore of the .Senate from the i6th 
of Febniary to the 3rd of March 1797. In 1800 a village was 
laid out by an agent of Mr Bingham, and was named Bingham- 
ton. In 1834 it was incorporated as a village, and in 1867 was 
chartered as a city. 

BINGLEY, a market town in the Otley parliamentary division 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the Aire, 5^ m. 
N.W. of Bradford, on the Midland railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 18,449. The church of All Saints is good Per- 
pendicular. though considerably restored. The large industrial 
population is engaged principally in the worsted and cotton 
manufacture. The neighbourhood is populous, but the natural 
I>eauty of the Aire vallev is not greatly impaired. 

BINIOU, or Bionou, a species of comemuse or bagpipe, still 
in use at the present day in Brittany. The biniou is a primitive 
kind of bagpipe consisting of a leather bag inflated by means of 
a short valved insufflation tube or blow-pipe, a chaunter with 
conical bore furnished with a double reecl concealed within the 


stork or socket (see Bag-pipe), and seven holes, the first being 
duplicated to accommodate left- and right-handed players. 


The sciile of the biniou is usually 




’ See Victor Mahillon, Catalogue desiriptif. vol. ii. (Ghent, 1896), 
V- 353. and Captain C. R. I>ay. Descriptive Catalogue 

of Musical fustruments (London, 1801), p. 62, No. 135. 
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and the s ingle drone is tuned to the lower octave of the first 
hole 

The more primitive biniou, still occasionally found in the 
remote districts of Comouailles and Morbihan, has a chaunter 
with but five holes/ giving part of the scale of I), the drone 
being also tuned to D. The drone of the biniou is of box- 
wood, handsomely inlaid with tin, and has a single or beating 
reed hidden within the stock. 

The word biniou or bignou (a Gallicized form), often errone- 
ously derived from higno, se renfler beaucoupSin etymology 
not supported by Breton dictionaries — is the Breton plural form 
of benvek, instrument, tool, i,e, btnviou, binvijour The word 
is also found in the phrase, “ Sac'h ar biniou ” (a biniou bag), 
a bag used by weavers to hold their tools, spindles, &c. The 
biniou is still the traditional and popular instrument of the 
Breton peasants of Comouailles and Morbihan, and is almost 
inseparable from the bombard {q.v,)y which is no other than a 
survival of the medieval musette, hautbois or chal^mie, formerly 
associated with the bag-pipe in western Europe (see Oboe). 
At all festivals, at the pardons, wedding feasts and threshing 
dances, the two traditional musicians or sonneurs give out in shrill 
penetrating tones the ancient Breton rondes * and melodies. 

BINMALEY, a town of the j)rovince of Pangasinan, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, on the delta of the Agno river, about 5 m. W. 
of Dagupan, the north terminus of the Manila & Dagupan 
railway. Pop. (1903) i<),439. It has important fisheries, and 
manufactures salt, pottery, roofing (made of nipa leaves), and 
nipa wine. Rice and cocoanuts are the principal agricultural 
products of the town. 

BINNACLE (before i8th century bittacle^ through Span. 
biidcula^ from T.at. habitaadum, a little dwelling), a case on the 
deck of a ship, generally in front of the steersman, in which is 
kept a compass, and a light by which the com[)ass is read at 
night. 

BINNEY, EDWARD WILLIAM (18 12-1 881), English geologist, 
was bom at Morton, in Nottinghamshire, in 1812. Tie was 
articled to a solicitor in Chesterfield, and in 1836 settled at 
Manchester. He retired soon afterwards from legal practice 
and gave his chief attention to geological pursuits. lie assisted 
in 1838 in founding the Manchester Geological Society, of which 
he was then chosen one of the honorary secretaries ; he was 
elected president in 1857, and again in 1865. He was also 
successively secretary and president of the. Literary and l^liilo- 
sophical Society of Manchester. Working especially at the 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks of the north of England, he 
studied also the Drift deposits of Lancashire, and made himself 
familiar with the geology of the country around Manchestt^r. 
On the Coal Measures in particular he became an acknowledged 
authority, and his Observations on the Structure oj Fossil Plants 
found in the Carboniferous Strata (1868- 1875) formed one of 
the monographs of the Palaeontographical Society. His large 
collection of fo.ssils was placed in Owens College. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1856. He died at Manchester 
on the 19th of December 1881. 

BINNEY, HORACE (1780-1875), American lawyer, was born 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 4tfi of January 17S0. lie 
graduated at Harvard (bllege in 1797, and studied law in the 
office of Jared Ingensoll (1749-1822), who had been a member 
of the (Constitutional convention of 1787, and who from 1791 to 
1800 and again from 1811 to i8j6 was the attorney -general of 
Pennsylvania. Admitted to the bar in Philadelphia in 1800, 
Binney practised with great success for half a century, and was 
recognized as one of the leaders of the bar in the United States. 
He served in the I^ennsylvania legislature in 1806-1807, and was 
a Whig member of the National House of Representatives from 
1833 until 1835, ably defending the United States Bank, and in 
general opposing the policy of President Andrew Jackson. His 

' S«t-* N. Qufllifii, Chansons et danses des Bretons (Paris, i88y), p. 39, 
and note, where the description of the instrument is not technical. 

» See Le Cionidec. Vtctionnaire hreton-frangais, cd. by T. Jlcrsart 
de la Villemarque ; and N. Qucllien, op. cit. p. 37, note, 

* For examples of these see N. Quellien, op. at. part ii. 
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most famous case, in which he was unsuccessfully opposed by 
Daniel Webster, was the case of Bidal v. Girard* 5 Executors, 
which involved the disposition of the fortune of Stephen Girard 
(g.».). Binney’s argument in this case greatly influenced the 
interpretation of the law of charities. Binney made many public 
addresses, the most noteworthy of which, entitled Life and 
Character of Chief Justice Marshall, was published in 1835. He 
also published Leaders oj the Old Bar of Philadelphia' 
and an Inquiry into the Formaiion of Washington*s Farewell 
Address (1859); and during the Civil War he issued three 
pamphlets (1861, 1862 and 1865), discussing the right of habeas 
corpus under the American Constitution, and justifying President 
Lincoln in his suspension of the writ. 

See llie Life of Horace Binnev (T*hiladelphia. 1904), by his grandhon, 
C. C. Binney. 

BINNEY, THOMAS (1798-1874), English Congregationalist 
divine, was born of Presbyterian parents at Ncwcastle-on-Tyne 
in 1798, and educated at an ordinary day school. After spending 
seven years in the employment of a bookseller he entered the 
theological school at Wymondlet', Herts, now incorporated in 
New College, Hampstead. In 1829, after short pastorates at 
Bedford (New Meeting) and Newport, Isle ol Wight, he accepted 
a call to the historic Weigh House chapel, l^ondon. Here he 
became very popular, and it was found nccessaiy to build a much 
larger chapel on Fish Street Hill, to which the congregation 
removed in 1834. An addre.ss delivered on the occasion of the 
laying of the foundation stone was published, with an appendix 
containing a strong attack on the influence of the Church of 
England, which gave rise to a long and bitter conlrovers>\ 
Throughout his whole career Binney was a vigorous opponent 
of the state church principle, but those who sim])ly classified him 
as a narrow-minded political dis.senter did him injustice. His 
liberality of view and breadth of ecclesiastical .sympathy entitle 
him to rank on questions of Nonconformity among the most 
distinguished of the school of Richard Baxter ; and he main- 
tained friendly relations with many of the dignitaries of the 
Establiishcd ('hurch. He continued to disc harge the duties of 
the ministry until 1869, when he resigned. In 1845 ^ 

visit to Canada and the United States, and in 1857- 1859 to the 
Australian colonics. I’he university of Aberdeen conferred the 
JJ-.D. degree on him in 1852, and he was twice cliairman of the 
Congregational Union of ICagland and Wales. 

Binney was the pioneer in a much-needed improvement of the 
forms of service in Nonconformist churches, and gave a special 
impulse to congregational psalmody by the publication of a book 
entitled The Sennre of Song in the House of the Lord. Gf numerous 
other works the best-known is his Is it Possible to Make, the 
Best of Both Worlds 't an cxj^insion of a lecture delivered 
to young men in Exeter Hall, which attained a circulation of 
30,000 co})ies within a year of its publication. He wrote much 
devotional vcr.se, including the well - known hymn “ Internal 
Light ! Eternal Light ! ” His last sermon was jireached in 
November 1873, and after .some months of suffering he died on 
the 24th of Fcl)ruar>' 1874. Dean .Stanley assisted at his funeral 
.service in Abney Park cemetery. 

BINOCULAR INSTRUMENT, or briefly Binocui.ak,^ an 
apparatus through which objects are viewed with both eyes. 
In this article only those instruments will be ccmsidcrerl in which 
solid objects or objects in spate arc viewed ; reference should be 
made to the article .Stkrkoscope for the instruments in which 
plane representations are offered to botli eyc.s. The natural 
vision is .such that different central projections (if the objects are 
communicated to botli eyes ; the difference of the two perspective 
rcpresenUitions arises from the fact tliat the projection centres 
are laterally separated by an interval about equal to the distance 
between the eyes (the inter-pupillary distance). Binocular in- 
struments should aid the mitural spatial or stereoscopic vision, 
or make it po.ssibIe if the eyes fail. If the objects be. so far 

* The term lanocuhir (from the Lai. t/tni, two at a time, and ocult, 
eyes) was originally an adjective used to describo things adapted 
for the simultaneous use of bf^th eyes, as in " binocular vision,*’ 
** a bincxiul.ir Utlescope or microscope* now “ a !)mocular ” is 
used as a noun, meaning a buiociilar microscope, a field-glass, Ac. 
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distant that the two perspectives formed by the naked eye are 
no more distinguished from each other, recourse may be had to 
binocular telescopes and range-finders ; and if the objects be 
so small that, in order to observe details on them, we must bring 
our eyes so close to the objects that they cannot accommodate 
the images, recourse may be had to binocular microscopes and 
magnifying glasses. 

The construction of binocular instruments dates back over 
several centuries, and has now been brought to great perfection. 
The subject of their theory and history has been exhaustively 
treated by M. von Rohr, Dte hinokularen Instrumente (Berlin, 
1907), the first publication to present a complete account of 
these instruments. 

Bifwcular Instruments for Observation only , — ITie first binocular 
telescope, consisting of two tc'Icscopes placed side by side, was 
- constructed in 1608 by Johann Lipperhey, the inventor 

of the ordinary or Dutch telescope. The subject was 
next taken up by the monks. The Capuchin Antonins Maria 
Srhyrl8,us (Schyrl) de Rheita (i5g7""i66o) described in 1645 the 
construction of double terrestrial telescopes. Cl real er success 
attended the efforts of the C apuchin 
Ch^ruhin <rOrl/)ans, who flourished 
at about the same time, and con- 
structed large double telescopes of 
the Dutch type of high magnifica- 
tion, for use in war, and smaller 
instruments of lower magnification ; 
these instruments were provided 
with mechanism fijr adjusting to 
the interval hetwcum the eyes of 
the obser\'cr (fig. 1). After these 
discoveries the subject received no 
more attention until the iglh 
century ; no improvements of these 
instruments are recorded in the 
literature of the second half of the 
i8th century. 

The re-invention of the Dutch 
binocular telescope apparently dates 
from 1823, and is to be assigned to 
the Viennese optician, Johann Fried- 
rich Voigtliindcr (1779 1859); but 
the credit of having placed these 
instruments on the market probably 
belongs to J. P. Lcmiirc in Paris, 
who, in 1825, took out a French patent for an improve- 
ment of the Dutch double telescope. l.emi^rc’s instruments 
were furnished with a common focusing arrangement, and 
the adapting to the inter-pu pillar)' distance was effected by 



turning the two parallel telescopes round their common axis. 
The development of this instrument was studied by opticians 
for the remainder olP the first half of the igth centuiy' : 
the last improvement apjiarently was made by G. Bardoii 
in 1854, and by H. Helmholtz in 1857 when he described 
the teles tereoscftpe (fig. 2) with telescopic magnifu'ation. By 
utilizing the telescope wu'th prism -inversion, devised in 1851 
by Ignazio Porro (i705'“i875), A. A. Boulanger succeeded in 
producing a binocular of an entirely new type in 1859 (fig. 3). 
But he overhx^ked the possibility of increasing the distance 
between the objectives ; Camille Nachet introduced this im- 
provement in 1875, instruments did not meet with much 

popularity. This was probably due to the fart that, at this time. 
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the manufacture of the glass for the prisms was too difficult ; 
this was overcome by E. Abbe, after the founding of the glass- 
works at Jena, who effected, independently of his predecessors, 
the wider separation of the ob- 
jectives (fig. 4), and increased it 
in the tele.stcreoscopc (fig. 5), 
or relief telescope, in a manner 
nearly approaching to Helm- 
holtz's proposal. 

The first binocular microscope 
was invented by the previously 
mentioned Father 
Cherubin, whose in- 
strument consisted of 
two inverting systems, and con- 
sequently gave a totally wrong 
impres.sion of depth, i.e, de- 
pressioThs appeared as elevations, 
and \icc versa, or, as we must 
.say after Charles Wheatstone, 
it presented a pseudoscopic im- 
pression ; tills quality, liowevcr, 
w’as not recognized by the 
niicro.scopists of the time. Tlie 
instrument subsequently fell into 
complete neglect for nearly two 
centuries, to be revived in 1852 
by (‘harles Wheatstone, who has stated that he had previously 
studied the problem ; thci publication of his views in his second 
great pap<;r “On binocular Vision," ’ in the Phil, Tram, for 1852, 
undoubtedly stimulated the iru’cstigation of this instrument, 
which w'as carried on with zeal and success more especially 
in England and the Ibiitcd 
States. In 1S53 the American 
J. 1 ^ Riddell (1807- 3865) de- 
vised his binocular microscope, 
which contained the essentials of 
Wliealsi one's pscudoscope. F. 

11. Wenham, another constructor, 
did not at first succeed in avoid- 
ing the pseudoscopic effect, but, 
by the application of re jr acting 
dividing prisms, he subsequently 
arrived at orthoscopic representa- 
tions and continued the de 
vclopmcnt of the diflerent 
methods for producing micro- 
photographic stereograms ; this 
was effected in the first case by 
placing a diaphragm ovi*r one half of the objective for 
each e.\posure, and in the second case by a suitable direction 
of the illuminating pencil (fig. ii). Of greater benefit, how- 
ever, for stimulating interest in binocular microscopes, was 
his invention of reflecting dividing prisms (fig. 7). Other 
experiments, begun by Powell and Lealand, anil developed 
with greater skill by* Wenliam, were concerned with the 
liinocular vision of identical images. Such an impression 
could not possibly be stereoscopic, and these experiments 
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led to the construction of , a non-stereoscopic binocular micro- 
scope. Of the other workers in this field mention may be made 

^ The first i>art appeared in 1 838, 
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of Alfred Nachet, who in 1853, and subsequently in 1863, brought 
forward two forms of binocular microscope. 

The earliest stages of the development of the binocular 
microscope had been always confined to those instruments with 
one objective, in the immediate neighbourhood of which the 
systems for dividing the pencil were placed. At a later date 
attempts were made to separate the two halves of the objective 
by modifying the eye-piece ; this led to tlie construction of 
stereoscopic eye-pieccs, initiated by R. B. Tolies, K. Abbe and 
A. Prazmowski. Of special importance is the work of Abbe ; 
although, as he himself has staled, his methods accidentally led 
to the Wenham system, he certainly was far above his prede- 
cessors in his theoretical treatment of the problem, and in the 
perspicuity and clearness of his explanation. To him is also 
due the re-cstablishment of the instruments, which VVenham 
had abandoned by reason of too great technical difficulties 
(fig. 8). The newest form of the binocular microscope is very 
similar to the oldest form in which two completely separated 




tubes were employed. The inventor, H. S. Greenough, employs 
two systems for setting up the image, in order to avoid the 
pscudoscopic effect. After experiments in the Zeiss works, the 
erecting of Porro's prisms simultaneously permitted a con- 
venient adaptation to the eye-distance of the observer. 

'Fhe first liinocular magnifying glass or simple microscope 
((ierman, Ltipe) was dcvi.sed by J. i- Riddell in 1853 J 

instrument (fig. 9) the pencil of light is traasmitted 
m/Tro- means of two pairs of parallel mirrors. 

Kcope'. many different improvements mention may 
be made of A. Nachet’s. 11 . Westien made use of two 
Chcvalicr-Briicke’s simple microscopes with their long working 
distances in order to form an instrument in which the curvature 

of the image was not ent irely 

{ t avoided. Mention may also 

be made of the bino('ulars of 
K. Fritzsch (formerly Pro- 
kesch) and K. Berger. 

Binocular Instruments for 
Range- finding.— For measur- 
Fig. 9. ing purposes binocular tele- 

scopes with parallel axcis arc 
the only types employed. The measurement is effected by adjoin- 
ing to the space or interval to be measured some means of measure- 
ment defined ; for example, by a fixed scale which extends into 
the space, or by a movable point (W andermarkr). This instru- 
ment shows a transition to the stereoscope, ina.sniuch as the 
scale or means of measurement is not directly observed, but 
to each eye a plane representation is offered, just as in the 
stereoscope ; the space to be measured, on the other hand, 
is portrayed in exactly the same way as in the double telescojx^. 
The method for superposing the two spaces on one another 
was deduced by Sir David Brew’ster in 1856, but he docs not 
appear to have dealt with the problem of range-finding. I'he 
problem was attacked in 1861 by A. Rollet ; later, in 1866, 
E. Mach published a promising idea, and finally — independently 
of the researches of hi.s predecessors — Hektor de Grousilliers, in 



partnership wdth the Zeiss firm (E. Abbe and C. Pulfrich), con- 
structed tlie first stereoscopic range-finder suitable for practical 
use. (O. Hr.'i 

BINOMIAL (from the ft/-, his, twice, and nomcn, a name 
or term), in mathematics, a word first introduced by Robert 
Recorde (1557) to denote a quantity composed of the sum or 
difference to two terms; as </ + ft, a - ft. The terms trinomial, 
quadriiiomial, multinomial, &:c., are applied to expressions 
composed similarly of three, four or many (]uantities. 

The binomial theorem is a iuih;hrated theorem, originally 
due to Sir Isaac Newton, by which any power of a 
binomial can be expressed as a scries. In its modern form 
the theorem, which is true for all values of //, is written as 

{X f rt)'* " -I- it-.v"-'* < ^ . i a”. 'Hte 

reader is referred to the article Alukbra for the proof and 
applications of this theorem ; here we shall only treat of tlit‘ 
history of its discovery. 

The original form of the theorem was first given in a letter, 
dated the 13th of June i<»76, from Sir Isaac Newton to Henry 
Oldenburg for communication to Wilhelm G. Leibnitz, although 
Newton had discovered it some years pre\i()usly. Newton 

there states that (/> 4 pqY . />*' ^ \ ^-^"hq \ cq * • • &c., 

• • • « 
wliere p 1 pq is the cpiantity whose power or root is rerjuired, 

p the first term of that quantity, and q the quotient of the rest 

divided by />, the power, which ma\' be a positix'c or negative 

integer or a fraction, and a, ft, r, &c.. the several terms in order, 

hi 

e.g. a= p\ h and so on. 


In a second letter, dated the C4U1 of (k'toher ibyh, to Olden- 
burg, Newton gave the train of reasoning by wliic-h he devised 
the tlieorcm, 

“ In the l)(‘ginTiinj4 ol my Tiuithemalical studies, wlu*n I was ])erus- 
ing the works of (he eelebr.itecl hr \\,dhs, and eonsidtaiiig the senes 
hy the interpolation of wliicli he exhiluts the' .irea of llu‘ tircle and 
hyperbola (lor instance, in this st'Hc's ot curves whose (oniinon base 

or axis IS x, and the onlin.ites resjiectivily (i .\a)\ (r \.\)\ 

(i -aa)’*, (1 -Ai)', Ac.), I peiceivi*d lh.it il tlu* areas oi the alteniiiti* 
curves, winch are .v, a J, r. x r ?, I'h jfv*' ‘ ould 

be interpolated, we should obtain the areas ol the intennediate 

ones, the lirst of w'hich (1 ri) is the area of the ciii.l(‘. Now in 
order to jfloj this, it ap])(*ared llial m all the sera’s the Jirst term was 
X ; that the second teims M-‘, ije"', lVc., weie in anthinetiud pio* 
gression ; and conseipiently th.il the tirst Iwt) terms of all tlie senes 

Y’l Jl ft 

to be interpolated would be x - , .v * , a - , Ac. 

3 3 

“ Now for the interpolation oi the rest. I ronsideo'd that the de 
nominators 1, p 5, Ac., were in arithmetical progression . ami that 
therefore only the inimeiical coellicients ol llie numerators were to 
be mvestigatefl. But these m tin* alteiiiati areas, which aie given, 
were the same witli the figures ol winch the several ]iow(*rs of n 
consist, viz., of 1 1'\ n’, 1 1-, 1 1'', Ac , that is, the first j ; tlie seconil, 
I. I ; the third, 1, 2, i, , the lonrth 1. p p i ; and soon. 1 em|mied 
therefore how, in these sc’ric’s, the rest ol tin- terms may h<’ derived 
from the first two being given ; ami J lonnd tliat by putting tu tor 
the second figure or term, tlie rest should be pioduced by (he con 

tinned mnltiphcation of thr*termsof this senes ^ ** > ^ , 

Ac. , . . This rule I llu-refoie a]ij)hed to the senes to be interpolateil. 

A 

And since, in the series for the circle, the second term was , I put 

m~l, . . . And henee I found the reqniied area of the circular segment 
1 V<1 i * I ' 

to lx* ,r - - - - - .Ac. . . . And in the same manner might be 

3 5 7 . , 

produced the interprdaterl areas ol oilier curves ; as also tiu* 
area of the hvpeibola and the other alternates in this si’ries 


(1 1 xxy, (I i A'.r) . (i t ax)-, Ac. 


con.sidered iJial the terms (1 aa*)^ (1 a'a)‘, fi 

Ac., that is I. I A^ I z.r-N i* 3v“ ♦ 3^* 


Hav'ing pnx ceded so far, I 


xa/-. 
A( 


(1 xa)*. 

might be 

interpolated in the same manner as the areas i;en<*rated ])V 
them, and for this, nothing more was required tlian to omit 
the denominators i. 3, 5, 7, Ac., in the 1< ims expressing the 
areas; that is, tlie coefficients of the t-’ini.-* ol the quantity 10 

be interpolated (i .va)^ or (1 xx)^^, or generally (i-ata)*" will 
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be produced by the contiaued multiplicatioa of this scries 


The binomial theorem was thus discovered as a development 
of John Wallises investigations in the method of interpolation^ 
Newton gave no proof, and it was in the Ars Conjectandi (1713) 
that James Bernoulli’s proof for positive integral values of the 
exponent was first published, although Bernoulli must have 
discovered it many years previously. A rigorous demonstration 
was wanting for many years, Leonhard Euler’s proof for negative 
and fractional values being faulty, and was finally given by 
Niels Heinrik Abel. 

The mtslii- (or poly-) nomial theorem has for its object the 
expansion of any power of a multinomial and was discussed 
in 1697 by Abraham Demoivre (see Combinatorial Analysis). 

Rkfgr£Ncrs. — For the liistory of the binomial theorem, Hec John 
Collins, Commercium Kpistolirum (1712) ; S. P. Rigaud, The Corre- 
spondrnce of Scientific A fen of the tyth Century (1841); M. Cantor, 
Geschichte der MiUhematik ( 1 894 - 1 yoi ). 

BINTURONG {Arctictis binturong\ the single species of the 
viverrine genus ArctictiSy ranging from Nepal through the 
Malay Peninsula to Sumatra and Java. This animal, also called 
the bear-cat, is allied to the palm-civets, or paradoxurcs, but 
differs from the rest of the family ( Viverridae) by its tufted ears 
and long, bushy, prehensile tail, which is thick at the root and 
almost equals in length the head and body together (from 28 
to 33 inches). The fur is long and coarse, of a dull black hue 
with a grey wash on the head and fore-limbs. In habits the 
binturong is nocturnal and arboreal, inhabiting forests, and 
living on small vertebrates, worms, insects and fruits. It is 
said to be naturally fierce, but when taken young is easily tamed 
and becomes gentle and playful. 

BINYON, LAURENCE (1869- ), l^nglish poet, born at 

Lancaster on the loth of August 1869, was educated at St Paul’s 
school, London, anrl Trinity College, Oxford, where he won the 
Newdigatc prize in 1890 for his Persephone, lie entered the 
department of printed books at the British Museum in 1893, 
and was transferred to the department of prints and drawings 
in 1895, the Catalogue of English Drawings in the British Museum 
(1898, &c.) being by him. As a poet he is represented by Lyric 
Poe/ns (1894), Poems (Oxford, 1895), London Visions (2 vols., 
1895-1898), The Praise of Life (1896), Porphyrion and other 
Poems (1898), Odes (1900), The Death of Adam (1903), Penthe- 
silra (1905), Dream come true (1905), Paris and Oenone (1906), 
a one-act tragedy, and Atiilay a poetical drama (1907) ; as an 
art critic by monographs on the 17th-century Dutch etchers, 
on John (Vome and John Sell Cotman, contributed to the 
Portfolio, In 1906 he published the first volume of a series 
of reproductions from William Blake, with a critical intrcjduction. 

Soo also R. A. Streatfeild, Two Poets of the New Century (1901), 
and \V. Archer, Poets of the Younger Generation (1902). 

BIO-BIO, a river of southern ('hile, rising in the Pino Hachado 
pass across the Andes, 38° 45' S. lat., and flowing in a general 
north-westerly direction to the Pacific at Concepcidn, where 
it is 2 m. wide and forms an excellent harbour. It has a total 
length of about 225 m., nearly one half of which is navigable. 

Blb-BlO, an inland province of southern Cliile, bounded N., 
W. and S. respectively by the provinces of Concepcion, Arauco 
and Malleco, and E. by Argentina. It has an area of 5246 
sq. m. of well-wooded and mountainous country, and exports 
timber to a large extent. The great trunk railway from San- 
tiago S. to Puerto Montt crosses the western part of the province 
and also connec ts it with the port of Concepci6n. The capital, 
Los Angeles (est. pop. 7777 in 1002) lies 15J m. E. of this 
railway and is connected with it by a branch line. 

BIOGENESIS (from the Gr. //to?, life, and yciwt?, genera- 
tion, birth), a biological term for the theorj* according to which 
each living organism, however simple, arises by a process of 
budding, fission « spore -formation or sexual reproduction from 
a parent orgiinism. Under the heading of Abiogbnesis (q-v,) 
is discussed the series of steps by which the modem acceptance 
of biogenesis and rejection of abiogenesis has been brought 


about. No biological generalization rests on a wider series of 
observations, or has been subjected to a more critical scrutiny 
than that every living organism has come into existence from 
a living portion or portions of a pre-existing organism. In 
the articles Reproduction and Heredity the details of the 
relations between parent and offspring are discussed. There 
remains for treatment here a curious collateral issue of the 
theory. It is within common observation that parent and off- 
spring are alike : that the new organism resembles that from 
which it has come into existence : in fine, biogenesis is homo- 
genesis. Every organism takes origin from a parent organism 
of the same kind. The conception of homogenesis, however, 
docs not imply an absolute similarity between parent and 
organism. In the first place, the normal life-cycle of plants and 
animals exhibits what is known as alternation of generations, so 
that any individual in the chain may resemble its grand-parent 
and its grand-child, and differ markedly from its parent and child. 
Next, any organism may pass through a series of free-living 
larval stages, .so that the new organism at first resembles its 
parent only very remotely, corresponding to an early stage in the 
life-history of that parent. (Sec P^mbryology, Larval Porms 
and Reproduction.) Finally, the conception of homogenesis 
does not exclude the differences between parent and offspring 
that continually occur, forming the material for the slow altera- 
tion of stocks in the course of evolution (see Variation and 
Selection). Homogenesis means simply that such organism 
comes into existence directly from a parent organism of the same 
race, and hence of the same species, sub-species, genus and so 
forth. 

PYom time to time there have been observers who have 
maintained a belief in the opposite theory, to which the name 
heterogenesis has been given. According to the latter theory, the 
offspring of a given organism may be utterly different from itself, 
so that a known animal may give rise to another known animal 
of a different race, species, genus, or even family, or to a plant, 
or vice versa. The most extreme cases of this belief is the well- 
known fable of the “ barnacle-gecse,” an illustrated account 
of wliich was printed in an early volume of the Royal Society of 
l.»ondon. Buds of a particular tree growing near the sea were 
described as producing barnacles, and these, falling into the 
water, were supposed to develop into geese. The whole story 
was an imaginary embroidery of the facts that barnacles attach 
themselves to submerged timber and that a species of goose 
is known as the berriicle goose. In modern times the exponents 
of heterogenesis have limited themselves to cases of microscopic 
animals and plants, and in most cases, the observations that 
they have brought forward have been explained by minuter 
observation as cases of parasitism. No serious observer, 
acquainted with modern microscopic technical methods, has 
been able to confirm the explanation of their observations 
given by the few modern l>elicvers in heterogenesis. (l». C. M.) 

BIOGRAPHY (from the (Jr. /ito?, life, and writing), 

that form of history which is applied, not to races or masses of 
men, but to an individual. Ihe earliest use of the word /itoy/>a</M a 
is attributed to Damascius, a Greek writer of the beginning 
of the 6th century, and in Latin biographia was used, but in 
English no earlier employment of the word “ biography ” has 
been traced than that of Diy^dcn in 1683, who uses it to describe 
the literary work of Plutarch, “ the history of particular men’s 
lives.” It is obvious that this definition is necessar>', for biography 
is not the record of “ life ” in general, but of the life of a single 
person. 'Fhe idea of the distinction between this and history is 
a modem thing ; we speak of “ antique biography,” but it is 
doubtful whether any writer of antiquity, even Plutarch, clearly 
perceived its possible existence as an independent branch of 
literature. All of them, and Plutarch certainly, considered the 
writing of a man's life as an opportunity for celebrating, in his 
person, certain definite moral qualities. It was in these, and not 
in the individual characteristics of the man, that his interest as a 
subject of biography resided. 

The true conception of biography, therefore, as the faithful 
portrait of a soul in its adventures through life, is very modem. 
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We ma^ question whether it existed, save in rare and acci- 
dental instances, until the 17th century. Tlie personage 
described was, in earlier times, treated either from philo- 
sophical or from the historical point of view. In the former case, 
rhetoric inevitably clouded the definiteness of the picture ; the 
object was to produce a grandiose moral effect, to clothe the 
subject with all the virtues or with all the vices ; to make his 
career a splendid example or else a solemn warning. The 
consequence is that we have to piece together iinconsidercd 
incidents and the accidental record of features in order to obtain 
an approximate estimate. We may believe, for instance, that 
a faithful and unprejudiced study of the emperor Julian » from 
the life, would be a very different thing from the impression left 
upon us by the passions of Cyril or of Theodorct. In considering 
what biography , in its pure sense, ought to be, wc must insist on 
what it is not. Jt is not a philosophical treatise nor a polemical 
pamphlet. It is not. even, a portion of the human contemporary 
clironicle. Broad views are entirely out of place in biography, 
and there is perhaps no greater literary mistake than to attempt 
what is called the “ Life and Times ” of a man. In an adequate 
record of the “ times," the man is bound to sink into significance ; 
even a “ Life and 'J'imes ’’ of Napoleon I. would be an impossible 
task. History deals with fragments of the vast roll of events ; 
it must always begin abruptly and close in the middle of affairs ; 
it must always deal, impartially, with a vast number of persons. 
Biography is a study sharply defined by two definite events, 
birth and death. It fills its canvas with om; figure, and other 
personages, however great in themselves, must always be 
subsidiary to the central hero. The only remnant of the old 
rhetorical purpose of “ lives " which clearer modem purpose 
(‘an afford to retain is the relative light thrown on military or 
intellectual or social genius by the achievements of the selected 
subject. Kv(m this must be watched with great care, lest the 
desire to illuminate that geniii.s, and make it consistent, should 
lead the biographer to glose over frailties or obscure irregularities. 
In the old " lives " of great men, this is precisely what was done. 
If the facts did not lend themselves to the great initial thc.sis, 
so much the worse for them. They must be ignored or falsified, 
.since the whole object of the work was to “ teach a lesson," to 
magnify a certain tendency of condud. It was ver}’ difficult 
to persuade the literary world that, whatever biography is, it is 
not an opportunity for panegyric or invective, and the lack of 
this jierception destroys our faith in most of the records of 
personal life in ancient and medieval times. It is impossible to 
avoid suspecting that Suetonius loaded his canvas with black 
in order to excite hatred against the Koman emperors ; it is still 
more difficult to accept more than one page in three of the 
stories of the professional hagiographers. As long as it was a 
pious merit to deform the truth, biography could not hoj)e to 
flourish. If appears to have originally asserted itself when 
the primitive instinct of sympathy began to have free play, 
that is to say, not much or often before the 17th century. 
Moreover, the peculiar curiosity which legitimate biography 
satisfies is essentially a modern thing ; and presupposes our 
ob.servation of life not unduly clouded by moral passion or 
prejudice. 

Among the ancients, biography was not specifK'ally cultivated 
until comparatively later times. The lo.st “ f.ives " of CVitias 
were probably political pamphlets. We meet first with deliberate 
biography in Xenophon’s memoirs of Socrates, a work of epoch- 
making value. Towards the close of the 1st cemtury, I'lutarch 
wrote one of the most fascinating books in the world’.s literature, 
his Parallel Lives of 46 (Greeks and Romans. In later Greek, 
the J.ifeof Apollonius of Tyana was written by Philostratus, who 
also prociu('ed a Lives of the Sophists. In the 3rd century, 
Diogenes Laertius compiled a Lives of the Philosophers, which is 
of greater interest than a Lives of the Sophists composed a 
hundrefl years later by Eunapius. Finally in the loth century, 
Suidas added a biographical section to his celebrated Lexicon, 
In Latin literature, the earliest biography wc meet with is the 
fragment of the Illustrious Men of ('omelius Nepos. Memoirs I 
began to be largely written at the close (jf the Augustan age, i 


but these, like the Life of Alexander the Great, by Q. Curtius 
Rufus, were rather historical than biographical. Tacitus 
composed a life of his father-in-law, Agricola ; this is a work 
of the most elegant and stately beauty. Suetonius was the 
author of several biographical compilations, of which the Lives 
of the Twelve Caesars is the best-known ; this was produced in 
the year 120. Marius Maximus, in the 4th century, continued 
the series of emperors down to Heliogabalus, but his work has 
not been preserved. The Auf^ustan History, finished under 
Constantine, takes its place, and was concluded anti edited by 
Flavius Vopiscus. 

Biography hardly begins to exist in English literature until 
the close of the reign of Henry \T1 1. William Roper (1496-1578) 
wrote a touching life of his father-in-law, Sir Thomas More, 
and Cieorge Cavendish (1500-1561 ?), a memoir of Cardinal 
Wol.sey which is a masterpiece of liveliness and grace. It is 
with these two works, both of which remained in manuscript 
until the 17th century, that biography in England begins. The 
lives of English writers compiled by John Bale (1405 1^63) are 
much more primitive and slight. John Leland (d. 1552) and 
John Pits (i56o-i6i()) were antiquaries who affected a .speide.s 
of biography. In the early part of the 17th century, the absence 
of the habit of memoir writing extremely imjioverishes our 
knowledge of the illustrious authors of the age, of noni; oi whom 
th(^re are preserved such rc(‘ords as our curiosity would delight 
in. 'fhe absence of any such chronicle was felt, and two w'rilers, 
'I'homas Hey wood and Sir Aston Cokaync, proposed to W'rite 
lives of thii poets of their time. I Unfortunately they never 
carried their plans into (execution. The pioneer of deliberate 
English biography was Izaak Walton, who, in 1640, published a 
Ufe of Donne, followed in 1651 by that of Sn Henry Wotton, 
in 1665 by that ol Richard Hooker, in 1670 by that of George 
Herbert, and in 167S by that of Dr Robert Saunderson. 'fhese 
five reprinted, under the title of Walton s Lives, were not only 
charming in themselves, hut the forerunners of a whole cla.ss of 
English literature. Meanwhile, Fuller was prejiaring his History 
of the Worthies of Rn^land, whii'h af)pi?ar(*d after his death, in 
1662, and John Aubrey (i62fv 1697) was compiling his Minnies 
of Jjves, which show siu h a ])crfect comprehension of the personal 
element that .should underlie biography ; these have only in 
our own days been complel(‘ly given to the public. Edward, 
Lord Herbert of C'herbury (1583-1648). wrote a brilliant auto- 
biography, first printed in 1764 ; that of Anne Harrison, Lady 
Fan.sha we (1625 -1680), remained unknown until 1829, Avery 
curious essay in biograjihy is the memoir of ('olonel John 
Hutchinson, written by his widow, Lucy, between 1664 and i()7i. 
Margaret Lucas, duchess of Newcastle (1624 ?- 1674), wrote her 
own life (1656) and that of her duke (1667). 'riu.* Athenae 
Oxonieftses of Anthony a Wood (1632-1695) was a complicated 
celebration of the wit, wisdom and learning of Oxford nota- 
bilities since the Reformation. In i668 Thomas Sprat (1635- 
1713) wrote a Life of Cowley, which was ver\' much admired and 
which exercised for many years a baneful influence on British 
biography. Sprat considered that all familiar anecdote and 
picturesque detail .should be omitted in the composition of a 
memoir, and that moral effect and a solemn vagueness should 
be aimed at. The celebrated funeral orations of Jeremy Taylor 
were of the same order of eloquence, and th(^ wind of those 
grandiose compositions destroyed the young shoot of genuiru^ 
and simjih^ biography which had biifldcd in Walton and Aubrey. 

From this time forth, for more than half a century, English 
biography became a highly artificial and rhetorical thing, 
lacking all the salient features of hone.st portraiture. William 
Oldys (1696" 1761) was the first to speak out boldiv ; in 1747, 
in the preface to the Hio^raphia liritannira, he pointed out “ the 
cruelty, we might even say the impiety, of sacrificing the glory 
of great characters to trivial circumstances and mere convf-m- 
iency," and attacked the timid and .scrupulous superficiality 
of those who undentook to write lives of eminent men, while 
omitting eve.rything which gave definition to the portrait. In 
1753 the Lwes of the Poets, which bore the name of 1’heophilus 
Ciblw 703-1 758), but W'as tnainlv written by Robert Shiels 
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^ 7 S 3 )> a great deal of valuable information with regard 
to the personal s^ventures of our writers. Dr Johnson’s Life 
of Savage (1744)9 though containing some passages of extreme 
interest, was a work. of imperfect form, but Mason’s Life and 
Letters of Gray (1774) marks a great advance in the art of bio- 
graphy. This was the earliest memoir in which correspondence 
of a familiar kind was used to illustrate and to expand the narra- 
tive, and Mason’s Gray is. really the pioneer of almost all modem 
English biography. Por the first time it was now admitted that 
letters to intimate friends, not written with a view to publication, 
might be used with advantage to ilki.strate the real character 
of the writer. Boswell, it is certain, availed himself of Mason’s 
example, while improving upon it, and in 1791 he published 
his Life of Dr Samuel Johnson^ which is the most interesting 
example of biography existing in J^nglish, or perhaps in any 
language. 

As soon as the model of Bo.swell became familiar to biographers, 
it could no longer be said that any secret in the art was left 
unknown to them, and the biographies of the 19th century 
are all more or less foundefl upon tlie magnificent type of the 
Life of Johnson, But few have even approached it in courage, 
picturesqueness or master)' of portraiture. In the next genera- 
tion Southey’s lives of Nelson (1813) and John Wesley (1820) 
at once became classics ; but the pre-eminent specimen of 
early iqth- century biography is Lockhart’s superb Life of 
Sir Walter Scott (1837-1838). The biographies of the jgth 
century are far too numerous to be mentioned here in detail ; 
in the various articles dedicated to particular men and women 
in this Encyclopaedia, the date and authorship of the authori- 
tative life of each person will in most cases Ixj found appended. 
Towards the close of the century there was unquestionably 
an excess, and even an abuse, in the habit of biography. It 
became the custom a few years or even months after the decease 
of an individual who had occupied a passing place in the eyes of 
the public, to issue a “ Life ” of him ; in many cases sucIj bio- 
graphy was a labour of utter supererogation. But the custom 
has become general, and it is v<jry unlikely, notwithstanding 
the ephemeral interest of readers in the majority of the subjects, 
that it will ever go out of fashion, for it directly indulges both 
vanity and sentiment. What ivS true of (Ireat Britain is true, 
though in less measure, of all other modern nations, and it is not 
necessary here to deal with more than the early manifestitions 
of biography in the principal European literatures. 

To Switzerland appears due the honour of having given birth 
to the earliest biographical dictionary ever compiled, the Biblio- 
theca Universalis of Konrad Gesner (1516-1565), published at 
Zurich in l^itin, Greek and Hebrew, from 1545 to 1549. A very 
rare work, by a writer of the greatest obscurity, the Prosopo- 
graphia of Verdier de Vauprivas, published at Lyons in 1573, 
professed to deal with the lives of all illustrious persons who 
had flourished since the beginning of tlie world. 

In medieval and renaissance France there existed numerous 
memoirs and histories, such as those of Brantome, into which 
the lives of great men were inserted, and in which a biograpliical 
character was given to studies of virtue and valour, or of the 
reverse. But the honour of lieing the carlie^jt delil)erate contri- 
bution to biography is generally given to the Acta Sanctorum , 
compiled by tlie BoUandists, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1653. *l'his was the first biographical dictionary compiled in 
Europe, and its publication produced a great sensation. It 
was confined to the^ lives of saints and martyrs, but in 1674 
lx>uis Mor^ri, in his Grand Diction noire, included a biographical 
section * of a general character. But the earliest biographical 
dictionary which had anything of a modern form was the cele- 
brated DicUtmnnire hist&rigue ct critique of Pierre Bayle, in 
1696 ; the lives in this great work, however, are too often used 
as mere excuses for developing the philosopliical and contro- 
versial views of the author ; tliey are nevertheless the result 
of genuine research and have a true biograpliical view. The 
Dictionnaire was translated into English in 1734, and had a 
wide influence in creating a legitimate interest in biography in 
England. 


In Italian literature, biography does not take a prominent 
place until the 15th century, llie Lives of Illustrious 
Florentines^ in which a valuable memoir of Dante occurs, was 
written in Latin by Filippo Villani. Vespasiano da Bistrici 
(1421-1498) compiled a set of biographies of his contemporaries, 
which are excellent of their kind. The so-called Life of Cas- 
truccio Castracani, by Machiavelli, is hardly a biography, but a 
brilliant essay on the ideals of statecraft. Paolo Giovio (1483- 
1552) wrote the lives of poets and soldiers whom he had known. 
Adi these attempts, however, seem insignificant by the side of 
the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini (1501-1571), confessedly 
one of the most entertaining works of the world’s literature. 
A great deal of biography is scattered throughout the historical 
compilations of the Italian renaissance, and the Lives of the 
Artists, by Giorgio Vasari (i 51 2-1 574), is a storehou.se of anec- 
dotes admirably told. We find nothing else that requires 
special mention till we reach the memoir - writers of the 18th 
century, with the autobiographies of Count Carlo Gozzi 
and Alfieri; and on the whole, Italy, although adopting in 
the 19th century the habit of biography, has rarely excelled 
in it. 

In Spanish literature Ferndn Perez de Guzman (1378-1460), 
with great originality, enshrined, in his Generations and Like- 
nesses, a series of admirable literary portraits ; he has l^een called 
the Plutarch of Spain. But, in spite of numerous lives of saints, 
poets and soldiers, Spanish literature has not excelled in bio- 
graphy, nor has it produced a single work of this class which is 
universally read. In Germany there is little to record before 
the close of the 18th century. 

In the course of the 19th century a new thing in biography 
was invented, in tlie shape of dictionaries of national biography. 
Of these, the first which was carried to a successful conclusion 
was the Swedish (1835-1857), which occupied 23 volumes. 
This dictionary was followed by the Dutch (1852-1878), in 24 
volumes; the Austrian (1856-1891), in 35 volumes; the Belgian 
(which was begun in 1866); the German (1875-1900), in 45 
volumes ; and others, representing nearly all the countries of 
Europe. England was behind the competitors named above, 
but when she joined the ranks a work was produced the value 
of whidi can hardly be exaggerated. The project was started 
in 1882 by the publisher George Smith (1824-1901), who con- 
sulted Mr (afterwards Sir) Ixislie Stephen. The first volume 
of the ICnglish Dictionary of National Biography was published 
on the 1st of January 1885, under Stephen's editorship. A 
volume was published quarterly, with complete punctuality 
until Midsummer 1900, when volume 63 closed the work, which 
wa.s presently extended by the issue of three supplementary 
volumes. In May 1891 Leslie Stephen resigned the editorship 
and was succeeded by Mr Sidney Lee, who conducted the work 
to its prosperous close, bringing it up to the death of Queen 
Victoria. 'I’he Dictionary of National Biography contains the 
lives of more than 30,000 persons, and has proved of inestim- 
able service in elucidating the private annals of the British 
people. (E. G.) 

BIOLOGY (Gr. (ilos, life). The biological sciences are those 
which deal with the phenomena manifested by living matter; 
and though it is customary and convenient to group apart 
such of these phenomena as are termed mental, and such 
of them as are exhibited by men in society, under the heads of 
psychology and sociology, yet it must be allowed that no 
natural i)oundary separates the subject matter of the latter 
sciences from that of biology. Psychology is inseparably linked 
with [)hysioIogy ; and the phases of social life exhibited by 
animals other than man, which sometimes curiously fore- 
shadow human policy, fall strictly within the province of the 
biologist. 

On the other hand, tlie biological sciences are sharpdy marked 
off from the abiological, or those which treat of the phenomena 
manifested by not-living matter, in so far as tire properties of 
living matter distinguish it absolutely from all other kinds of 
things, and as the present state of knowledge furnishes us with 
no link between the living and the not-living. 
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These distinctive pfroperties of living matter are — 

1. Its chemical composition — containing, as it invariably does, 
one or more forms of a complex compound of carbon, hydrogen. 
The pro- Oxygen and nitrogen, the so-called protein or albumin 
porUta of (which has never yet been obtained except as a pro- 
ilvlag duct of living bodies), united with a large proportion 
matter, water, and forming the chief constituent of a sub- 
stance which, in its primary unmodified state, is known as 
protoplasm. 

2. Its universal disintegration and waste by oxidation; and 
its comomitant reintegration by the intussnscepiion of nm matter. 

A process of waste resulting from the decomposition of the 
molecules of the protoplasm, in virtue of wluch they break up 
into more highly oxidated products, which cease to form any 
pan of the living body, is a constant concomitant of life. There 
is reason to believe that carbonic acid is always one of these 
waste products, while the others contain the remainder of the 
carbon, the nitrogen, the hydrogen and the other elements which 
may enter into the composition of the protoplasm. 

The new matter taken in to make good this constant loss is 
either a ready-formed protoplasmic material, supplied by some 
other living being, or it consists of the elements of protoplasm, 
united together in simpler combinations, which consequently 
have to be built up into protoplasm by the agency of the living 
matter itself. In either case, the addition of molecules to those 
wliich already existed takes place, not at the surface of the living 
mass, but by interposition between Ihe existing molecules of 
the latter. If the prex'esses of disintegration and of reconstnic- 
tion which chariicb'rizc life balance one another, tlie size of the 
mass of living matter remains stationary, while, if the recon- 
structive process is the more rapid, the living body grows. But 
the increase of size which constitutes gn)Wth is the result of a 
process of nu)le<iilar intussusception, and therefore differs 
altogether from the process of growth by accretion, which may 
be observed in crystals and is effected purely by the external 
addition of new matter — so that, in the well-known aphorism 
of Linnaeus, the word grow as applied to stones signifies a 
totally different process from what is called “ growth ” in plants 
and animals. 

3. Its iendenev to undergo cyclical changes. 

In the ordinary course of nature, all living matter proceeds 
from ])re-existing living matter, a portion of the latter being 
detached and acquiring an independent existence. The new 
form takes on the characters of that from which it arose ; ex- 
hibits the same power of j)ropagating itself by means of an off- 
shoot; and, sooner or later, like its predecessor, ceases to live, and 
is resolved into more highly oxidated compounds of its elements. 

Thus an individual living body is not only constantly changing 
its substance, but its size and form are undergoing continual 
modifications, the end of which is the death and decay of that 
individual ; the continuation of the kind being secured by the 
detachment of portions whii'h tend to nm through the same cycle 
of forms as the parent. No forms of matter which are cither 
not living, or have not been derived from living matter, exhibit 
these three properties, nor any approach to the remarkable 
phenomena defined under the second and third heads. But in 
addition to these distinctive characters, living matter has some 
other peculiarities, the chief of which are the dependence of all 
its activities upon moisture and upon heat, within a limited 
range of temperature, and the fact that it usually possesses a 
certain structure or organization. 

As has been said, a large proportion of water enters into the 
composition of all living matter ; a certain amount of drying 
arrests vital activity, and the complete abstraction 
water is absolutely incompatible with either 
victual or potential life. But many of the simpler 
forms of hfe may undergo de.siccation to such an 
extent as to arrest their vital manifestations and convert them 
into the semblance of not-living matter, and yet remain poten- 
tially alive. 7 'hat is to say, on licing duly moistened they return 
to life again. And this revivification may take place after 
months, or even years, of arrested life. 
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The properties of living matter are intimately related to 
temperature. Not only docs exposure to heat sufficient to 
coagulate protein matter destroy life, by demolishing ufeeoa- 
the molecular structure upon which life depends ; but ditiamed 
ail vital activity, all phenomena of nutritive growth, tip tern- 
movement and reproduction are possible only be- 
tween certain limits of temperature, 'rhese limits may be 
set down as from a little above the freezing point of water to a 
little Ixdow the boiling point. It is to be noted, however, 
that these limits apply to the living matter itself, and many of 
the apparent exceptions are due to cases in which the living 
matter is enclosed in protective wrappings capable of resisting 
heat and cold. In many low organisms, such as the spores of 
bacteria, the thick, ncui-conducting wall may preser\T the 
living protojdasm from subjection to external temperatures 
below freezing point, or above boiling point, but all the evidence 
goes to show that applications of such cold or heal . if prolonged 
or arranged so as to penetratt* to the living matter, destroy life. 
In warm-bloo(le<l animals, such as birds and mammals, protective 
mechanisms for the regulation oi temperature enable them to 
endure exposure to extreme heat or cold, but in .such cases the 
actually living cells do not appreciably rise or fall in temperature. 
A variation of a very f<iw degrees in the blood itself prorluces 
death. 

Recent investigations point to the conclusion that the immedi- 
ate cause of the arrest of vitality, in the first place, and of its 
destruction, in the second, is the coagulation of certain substances 
in the protoplasm, and that the latter contains various coagiil- 
abie matters, which solidify at different temperatures. AncI it 
remaitLs to be seen, how far the fleath of any form of living matter, 
at a given temperature, depemls on the destruction of its funda- 
mental substance at that heat, and how far death is brought 
about by the coagulation ot merely accessory compounds. 

It may be safely said of all those living things which are large 
enough to enable us to trust the evideni'ci of microscopes, that 
they are heteroge.ncous optically, and that their 
different parts, and especially the surface layer, as 
contrasted with tlie interior, differ physically and tioa. 
chemically ; while, in most living things, mere hetero- 
geneity is exi hanged for a definite structure, wJierchy the body 
is distinguished into visibly different parts, which possess different 
powers or functions. Living things which present this visible 
structure are said to be organized ; and so witlely does organiza- 
tion obtain among living beings, that organized and living are 
not unfrecjuently used as if they were terms »)f co-extensive 
applicability. 1'his, liowever, is not exactly accurate, if it be 
thereby implied that all living things have a visible organization, 
as there are numerous forms of living matter of which it cannot 
properly be said that they possess either a definite strnclure or 
permanently sf>ecialized organs : though, doubtless, tlu* simplest 
partif'Ie of living nmtler must |^)ssess a higlily roni|)lex molecular 
structure, which is far beyond the reach of vision. 

The broad distinctions which, as a mailer of hu t, exist between 
every known form of living substance and every other component 
of the material world, justify the separation of the biological 
sciences from all others. But it must not be supfMised that the 
difference's Ixftween living and not-living matter are such ius to 
justify the assumption that the forces at work in the one are 
different from those which are to be met with in the other. 
Considered apart from the phen(»mena of consciousness, the 
phenomena of lifi* are all dependent upon lh(‘ working of the 
same physical anrl chemical forces as tho.se which are active in 
the rest of the world. It may be convenient to use* the terms 
“ vitality and “ vital force ” to denote the causes of certain 
great groups of natural optjrations, as we employ the names of 
“ electricity ” and “ eh ctrical force ” to denote othi rs ; but it 
cea.ses to be proper to do so, if such a name implies the absurd 
assumption that “ electricity ” and “ vitality ’’ are entities 
playing the part of efficient causes of electrical or vital pheno- 
mena. A mass of Jiving protoplasm is simply a molecular 
machine of great complexity, the total results of tht^ working 
of which, or its vital phenomena, depend— on the one liand, 
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upon its construction, and, on the other, upon the energy supplied 
to it ; and to speak of “ vitality ” as anything but the name of 
a series of operations is as if one should talk of the “ horologity 
of a dock. 

Living matter, or protoplasm and the products of its meta- 
morphosis, may be regarded under four aspects ; — 

^ certain external and internal form, the 
Hoaotib0 latter being more usually called structure ; 
pbMomMM 2. It occupies a certain position in space and in 

O//1/0. , 

3. It is the subject of the operation of certain forces in virtue 
of which it undergoes internal changes, modifies external objects, 
and is modified by them ; and 

4. Its form, place and powers are the effects of certain 
causes. 

In correspondence with these four aspects of its subject, 
biology is logically divisible into four chief subdivisions— I. 
Morphology; II. Distribution; 111 . Physiology; IV. 
Aetiology. 

Various accidental circumstances, however, have brought it 
about that the actual distribution of scientific work does not 
correspond with the logical siilidivisions of biology. The differ- 
ence in technical methods and the historical evolution of teaching 
posts (for in all civilized countries the progress of biological 
knowledge has been very closely associated with the existence 
of institutions for the diffusion of knowledge and for professional 
education) have been the chief contributory causes to this 
practical confusion. Details of the morphology of plants will 
be found in the articles relating to the chief groups of plants, 
those of animals in the corresponding articles on groups of 
animals, while the classification of animals adopted in this work 
will he found in the article Zoology. Distribution is treated 
of under ZooLor.irAL Distribution, Plankton, Palaeonto- 
logy and Plants : Uistrihiition . Physiology and its allied 
articles deal with the subject generally and in relation to man, 
while the special physiology of plants is dealt with in a section 
of the urti(!l(! Plants. Aetiology is treated of under the heading 
Evolution. Hut practical necessity has given rise to the 
existence of many other divisions ; see (VroLOGY, for the 
structure of cells ; Embryoi.ogy, for the development of 
individual organisms ; Hkrkptty and Reprodui^ton, for the 
relations l>etween parents and offspring. (T. H.TI.; >*, (\M.) 

BION, (Ireek bucolic piet, was born at Phlossa near Smyrna, 
and flourished about 100 b.(\ The account formerly given of 
him, that he was the contemporary and imitator of Theocritus, 
the friend and tuttir of Mosclius, and lived about 280 B.C., is now 
generally regarded as incorrect. W. Stein (Dc Moschi et Bionis 
aeinie, Tiihingen, 1893) puts Hion, chiefly on metrical grounds, 
in the first half of the ist centur)' ii.c. Nothing is known of him 
except that he lived in Sicily. The story that he died of poison, 
administered to him by some jealou.s rivals, who iifterwards 
suffered the penalty of their crime, is probably only an invention 
of the author of the (see Moschus). Although 

his poems are included in the general class of bucolic poetry, the 
remains show little of the vigour and truthfulness to nature 
characteristic of 'rheocritus. They breathe an exaggerated 
sentimentality, and show traces of the overstrained reflection 
frccpiently obscrv'able in later developments of pastoral poetry’. 
The longest and best of them is the Lament for Adonis 

It refers to the first day of the festival of Adonis 
(7.P.), on which the «death of the favourite of Aphrodite was 
lamented, thus forming an introduction to the Adaniazusae of 
Theocritus, the subject of which is the second day, when the 
reunion of Adonis and Aphrodite was celebrated. Fragments of 
his other pieces are preserved in Stobaeiis ; the epithalamium 
of Achilles and Deidameia is not his. 

Bion and Moschus have lx*en edited sepaniiely by Ci. Hermann 
(1840) and C. Ziegler (Tubingen, i8og). the lipiiaphios Adonidos by 
H. j«. Ahrt*n.s (1854) and E. Hiller in Beitrdge zur Tzxtegeschkhte der 
grkchmhen liuftoliker (1888). Bion*s poems are generally included 
in the editions. of Theocritus. Then' are English transiation.s by 

L Banks (1853) in Bohn’s Classical Library, and bv Andrew 
ng (1889), with Tlieocritus and Moschus ; there is an edition of the 


text by U. Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff in the Oxford Scriptofum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca (1905). On the date of Bion see F. Biicheler 
in kheinisches Museum, xxx. (1875), pp. 33-41 ; also Knaack in 
Pauly-Wiftsowa's Realencyclopddie, s.v, ; and F. Susetnihl, Geschichte 
der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, i. (1891), p. 233. 

BION, of Borysthenes (Olbia), in Sarmatia, Greek moralist 
and philosopher, flourished in the first half of the 3rd century 
B.c. He was of low origin, his mother being a courtesan and his 
father a dealer in salt fish, with which he combined the occupa- 
tion of smugglir^. Bion, when a young man, was sold as a 
slave to a rhetorician, who gave him his freedom and made him 
his heir. After the death of his patron, Bion went to Athens to 
study philosophy. Here he attached himself in succession to 
the Academy, the Cynics, the Cyrenaics and the Peripatetics. 
One of his teachers was the Cyrenaic Theodorus, called “ the 
atheist,'* whose influence is clearly shown in Bion*s attitude 
towards the gods. After the manner of the sophists of the 
period, Bion travelled through Greece and Macedonia, and was 
admitted to the literary circle at the court of Antigonus Gonatas. 
He subsequently taught philosophy at Rhodes and died at Chalcis 
in Euboea. His life was written by Diogenes Laertius. Bion 
was essentially a popular writer, and in his Diatribae he satirized 
the follies of mankind in a manner calculated to appeal to the 
sympathies of a low-class audience. While eulogizing poverty 
and philosophy, he attacked the gods, musicians, geometricians, 
astrologers, and the wealthy, and denied the efficacy of prayer. 
His influence is distinctly traceable in succeeding writers, e,g. 
in the satires of Menippus. Horace {Epistles, ii. 2. 60) alludes 
to his satires and caustic wit {sal nigrum). An idea of his writings 
ran be gathered from the fragments of Teles, a cynic philosopher 
who lived towards the end of the 3rd centur)^, and who made 
great use of them. Specimens of his apophthegms may be found 
in Diogenes Laertius and the florilegium of Stobacus, while there 
arc traces of his influence in Seneca. 

Set* Hoogvliet, De Vita, Doctrina, et Scriptis Bionis (1821) ; Ros- 
signol, Fragmenta Bionis Borysthenitae (i83e)); Heinze, De Horatio 
Uioms Imttatore (1889). 

BIOT, JEAN BAPTISTE (1774-1862), French physicist, was 
born at Paris on the 21st of April 1774. After serving for a short 
time in the artillery, he was appointed in 1797 professor of 
mathematics at Beauvais, and in 1800 he became professor 
of physics at the ('oll^ge de France, through the influence of 
Laplace, from whom he had sought and obtained the favour 
of reading the proof sheets of the Mecanique celeste. Three years 
later, at an unusually early age, he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and in 1804 he accompanied Gay 
Lu.ssac on the first balloon ascent undertaken for scientific 
purjioses. In 1806 he was associated with P'. J. I). Arago, with 
whom he had already carried out investigations on the refractive 
properties of different gases, in the measurement of an arc of 
the meridian in Spain, and in subsequent years he was engaged 
in various other geodetic determinations. In 1814 he was made 
chevalier, and in 1849 commander, of the legion of Honour. 
He failed in his ambition of becoming perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences, but was somewhat consoled by his 
election as a member of the French Academy in 1856. He died 
in Paris on the 3rd of February 1862. His researches extended 
to almost every branch of physical science, but his most im- 
portant work was of an optical character. He was especially 
interested in questions relating to the polarization of light, 
and his obscrvation.s in this field, which gained him the Rumford 
medal of the Royal Society in 1840, laid the foundations of the 
polarimetric analysis of sugar. 

Biot was an extremely prolific writer, and besides a great 
number of scientific memoirs, biographies, &c., his published 
works include : Analyse de la mecanique celeste de M. Laplace 
(1801); Traite analytique des courbes et des surfaces du second 
degre (1802) ; Recherches sur V integration des equations different 
tielles partielles et sur les vibrations des surfaces (1803) ; Traite de 
physiqtt/c (1816); Recueil d' observations geodesiques, astronomiques 
ft physiques executees ett Espagne et l^cosse, with Arago (1821) ; 
Mhtioire sur la vraie constitution de VaUnosphere terrestre (1841) ; 
Traite elementaire d'astronomie physique (1805) ; Recherches sur 
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plust^s points de Vastronomie egypiimne (1823) ; Recherches sur 
Vanaenne aslronomie ckimise (1840) ; Etudes sur Vastronomie 
indtmne et sur Vastronomie chinoise ( 1862) ; Essai sur Vhistoire 
ghterale des sciences pendant la Revolution (1803) ; Discours sur 
Montaigne (1812) ; Lettres sur Vapprovisionnement de Paris et 
sur le commerce des grains (1835); Melanges scientifiques et 
litter air es (1858). 

His son, Edouard Constant Biot (1803-1850), after amass- 
ing a competence from railway engineering, turned to the study 
of Chinese subjects, and published Causes de Vabolition de 
Vesclavage ancien en Occident (1840) ; Dictionnaire des noms 
anciens et modernes des villes et des arrondissements compris dans 
V empire chinois (1842); Essai sur Vhistoire de V instruction 
puhlique en Chine et de la corporation des lettres (1847) ; Memoir e 
sur les colonies militaires et agricoles des chinois (i8t;o). 

BIOTITE, an important rock-forming mineral belonging to 
the group of micas {q.v,). The name was given by J. F. L. 
Hausmann in 1847 in honour of the French physicist, J. B. Biot, 
who in 1816 found the magnesia-micas to be optically uniaxial or 
nearly so. The magnesia-micas are now referred to the species 
biotitc and phlogopite, which differ in that the former contains 
a considerable but widely varying amount of iron. Biotite is 
an orthosilicate of aluminium, magnesium, ferrous and ferric 
iron, potassium and basic hydrogen, with small amounts of 
calcium, sodium, lithium, fluorine, titanium, &c., and ranges 
in composition between (H.K)..(Mg,Fe)4(Al,Fc)./SiOJ. and 
(H,K),(Mg,Fc),AL(SiO,)3. ' 

Like the other micas, it is monoclinic with pseudo-hexagonal 
symmetr}^ (figs, i, 2) and possesses a perfect cleavage in one 
direction (c). Biotite is, however, readily distinguished by its 
darker colour, strong pleochroism, and small optic axial angle. 
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The colour is usually dark-green or brown ; thick crystals are 
often dccp-black and opaque. The absorption of light-rays 
vibrating parallel to the cleavage is much greater than of rays 
vibrating in a direction perpendicular thereto, iind in dark- 
coloured crystals the former arc almost completely absorbed. 
The angle between the optic axes is usually very small, the 
crystals being often practically uniaxial ; an axial angle of 50” 
has, however, been recorded in a dark-coloured biotite. 'i'he 
specific gravity of biotite is, as a rule, higher than that of other 
micas, varying from 2-7 to 3-1 according to the amount of iron 
present. The hardness is 21 to 3. 

Several varieties of biotite arc distinguished. By G. Tscher- 
mak it is divided into two classes, mcroxene and anomite \ in 
the former the plane of the optic axis coincides with the plane 
of symmetrv', whilst in the latter it is periiendicular thereto. 
Meroxene includes nearly all ordinary biotite, and is the name 
give by A. Breithaupt in 1841 to the Vesuvian crystals ; on the 
other hand, anomite (named from aeo/uo^, “ contrary to law ”) 
is of rare occurrence. Haughtonile and siderophyllite are black 
varieties rich in ferrous iron, and lepidomelane (from AcjrA', 
a .scale, and /wAas', black) is a variety rich in ferric iron. In 
barv'lobiotite and manganophyllite the magnesia is partly re- 
placed b\' baryta and manganous oxide respectiv^ely. Rubellane, 
hydrobiotite, pseudobiotite, and others are altered forms of 
biotite. which is a mineral particularly liable to decomposition 
with the production of chlorites and vermiculites. 

Biotite is a common constituent of igneous and crystalline 
rocks : in granite, gneiss and mica-schist it is often associated 
wnth muscovite (white mica), the two kinds having sometimes 
grown in parallel position. In volcanic rocks, and in nearly ail 
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Other kinds of igneous rocks with the exception of granite, biotite 
occurs to the exclusion of the muscovite. In the dyke-rocks 
known as mica-traps or mica-lamprophyres biotite is especially 
abundant. It is also one of the most characteristic products 
of contact-metamorphism, being developed in sedimentary 
and other rocks at their contact with granite masses. In the 
ejected blocks of crv'stalline limestone of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius, the most perfectly developed crv^stals of biotitc (figs. 

2), or indeed of any of the micas, are found in abundance, 
associated with brilliant crystals of augitc, olivine, humile, &c. 

Although biotitc (black mica) is much more common and 
widely distributed than white mica, yet it is ot far less economic 
imjw)rtance. The small size of the sheets, their dark colour and 
want of transparency render the material of little value. Large, 
cleavable masses yielding fine smoky -black and green sheets, 
sufficiently elastic for indu.slrial purposes, are, however, found 
in Renfrew county, Ontario. (t.. j. s.) 

BIPARTITE (from the Lat. two, and parti rc, to divide). 
In a general sense, the word means having two corresponding 
parts or in duplicate. In geometry, a bipartite curve consists ol 
two distinct branches (see Parabola, figs. 3. 5). In botany, tlie 
word is applied to leaves divided into two parts near tlie base. 
A bipartient factor is a number m ho.se square exactly di^'ides 
another number. In zoology, the Bi par liii was a name given by 
P. A. Latreille to a group of carnivorous Colvoplera, 
j BIPONT EDITIONS, the name of a famous series of editions, 
in 50 volumes, of Greek and Latin classical authors, so called 
from Bipontium, the modern J-atin name of Zweihriicken or Deux- 
J^onts in Bavaria, where they were first issued in 1770. Tlieir 
place of publication was afterwards translerred to Strassburg. 

See Buttcis, Vhn the Bdititnics Uipooituai' (>^77). 

BIQUADRATIC (irom the Lat. /n-, hiSy twice, and quadratus, 
s(|uared). In mathematics, the biquadratic* power or root of a 
quantity is its fourth power or root (see Alcjkbra); a biquad- 
ratic equation is an equation in which the highest power of the 
unknown is tlui fourth (see K<)i;ation : Biquadratic), 

BIQUINTILE (from Lat. prefix /u’-, twice, qiitnlilisy fiftli), the 
aspect of two planets which are distant from each other twice the 
fifth part of a great circle, i.e. 144^^. It was one of the ne.w' 
aspects introduced by Kepler. 

BIRBHUM, a district of British India in the Burdwan division 
of Bengal, situated in the (hingetic plain and partly on the hills, 
being houiided on llie south i)y the river Ajai. 'Die adruini- 
strative headquarters are at Suri, which is the only town in tlie 
district. The area comprises 1 752 sc]. m. The eastern portion of 
the district is the ordinary alluvial jilain of the Ciangetii: della ; 
the western part cemsists of undulating beds of laterite resting on 
a rock basis, and covcrcid with small scrub jungle. 'I'lic? Ajai, 
Bakheswar and Mor or Maurakshi, are llu* principal rivers of the; 
district, but they arc merely hill streams and only navigable in 
the rains. In jooi thc^ population was (^2,280, showing an 
increase of 13*),', in the di!cade. The princi[>al industry is the 
spinning and wetaving of silk, chiefly from tussiir or jungle silk- 
worms. TJicrc are also several lac factories. 'Hie luoj)-line of the 
East Indian railway runs through tlie district, with a junction at 
Nallititi for Murshidabad. 

///^rv.'-Birbhiim in the early part of the 13th century was 
a Hindu state, with its capital at Kajnagar or Nagar. In the 
course of the centur}' it w'as coiKjucrcd by the Pathans and formed 
part of the Patlian kingdom of Bengal. At the beginning ol the 
i8th century it ajipears as a kind ol military fief held under the 
nawab of Murshidabad by one Asadullali Patban, whose lamily 
had probably been its chieftains since the fall of the J^alhan 
dynasty of Bengal in 1600. It passed into Jiritlsh jiossession in 
1765, but the East India Company did not a.ssume its direet govern- 
ment until 1787, when that course became necessary, in the 
interval it had been a prey to armed bands from the highlands of 
Chota Nagpur, w*ith wdiom the raja was unable to rope, and who 
practically brought the trade of the ( ompany in the district to 
a standstill. The two border principalities of Birbhum and 
Bankura were accordingly unileri into a distri( t under a British 
collector, being, however, separated again in 1 793. By 1 789, after 
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considerable trouble, the marauders were driven back into their 
mountains, and since that time (except during the Santal rising 
of 1S55) the district has been one of the most peaceful and 
prosperous in India. 

See Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1908). vol. viit. s.v. 

BIRCH, SAMUEL (i8x3>'i885), English Egyptologist and 
antiquary, was born on the 3rd of November 1813, being the 
son of the rector of St Mary Woolnoth, London. From an early 
age he manifested a tendency to the study of out-of-the-way 
subjects, and after a brief employment in the Record Office 
obtained in 1836 an appointment in the antiquities department of 
the British Museum on account of his knowledge of Chinese. 
He soon extended his researches to Egyptian, and when the 
cumbrous department came to be divided he was appointed to 
the charge of the Egyptian and Assyrian branch. In the latter 
language he had assistance, but for many years there was only 
one other person in the institution — in a different department— 
who knew anything of ancient Egyptian, and the entire ajrrange- 
ment of the department devolved upon Birch. He found time 
nevertheless for Egyptological work of the liighest value, includ- 
ing a hieroglyphical grammar and dictionary, translations of 
The Book of the Dead and the Harris papyru.s, and numerous 
catalogues and guides. He further wrote what was long a 
standard history of pottery, investigated the Cypriote syllabary, 
and proved by various publications that he had not lost his old 
interest in Chinese. Paradoxical in many of his views on things 
in general, he was sound and cautious as a philologist ; while 
learned and laborious, he possessed much of the instinctive 
divination of genius. He died on the 27th of December 1885. 

BIRCH, THOMAS (1705-1766), English historian, son of 
Joseph Birch, a coffee-mill maker, was born at (lerkenwell on the 
23rd of Novemlxjr 1705. lie preferred study to business, but as 
his parents were Quakers he did not go to the university. Not- 
withstanding this circumstance, he was ordained deacon in the 
Church of England in 1730 and priest in 1731. As a strong 
supporter of the Whigs, he gained the favour of Philip Yorke, 
afterwards lord chancellor and first earl of Hardwicke, and his 
subsequent preferments were largely due to this friendship. 
He held successively a numlxT of benefices in different counties, 
and finally in London. In 1735 he beciunc a member of the 
Society of Anticjuaries, and was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, of which he was seertitary from 1752 to 1 765. In 1728 he 
liad married Hannah Cox, who died in the following year. Birch 
was killed on the 9th of January 176(1 by a (till from his horse, 
and was buried in the church of St Margaret Pattens, London, of 
which he was then rector. He left his books and manuscripts to 
the British Museum, and a sum of about l$oo to increase the 
salaries of the three assistant librarians. 

Birch had an enormous capacity tor work and was engaged in a 
large number of literary undertakings. In spite of their dulness 
many of his works are of considerable value, although Horace 
Walpole questioned his “ parts, taste and judgment” He 
carried on an extensive correspondence witli some of the leading 
men of his time, and many of his letters appear in Literary 
Anecdotes of the /Sth Ccw/wry (London, 1812-1815) and lllustra* 
tionsof the Literary History of the /Sth ( V/*/«rv(London, 181 7-1858) 
by J. Nichols, in the Bibliotheca Topoj^raphica Britannicay vol. iii. 
(l^ndon, 1780-1790), and in Boswell's Life of Johnson, Birch 
wrote most of the English lives in the General Dictiormry, 
Historical and Critical,, 10 vols. (London, 17 34- 1741), assisted in 
the composition of Athenian Letters (London, 1810), edited the 
State Jlillpers of John 'JTiurloe (Ixmdon, 1742) and the State 
Papers of W. Murdin (London, 1759). He also wrote a Life of 
the Bight Honourable Robert Boyle ( London, 1744) ; Inquiry into 
the share which K inja Charles 1, had in the transactions of the Earl of 
Glamorgan for bringing over a body of Irish rebels (London, 1756) ; 
Historual view of Negotiations between the Courts of England, 
France and Brussels (London, 1749) ; Life of Arch* 

bishop Tillotson (London, 1753) ; Memoirs of the Reign of Queen 
Elisabeth from /sSi (London, 1754); History of the Royal 
Society of London (London, 1756-1757) ; Life of Henry, Prince of 
Wales (London, 1760), and many other works. Among the 


papers left at his death were some which were published in XA48 
as the Court and Times of James L and the Court and Times of 
Charles 1, 

See W. P. Courtney in the Dictionary of National Biography, vol. v. 
(1886) ; A. Kippis, Biographia Britannica (London, 1778-1793) ; 
lioracc Wali)ole, Letters (London. 1891). 

BIRCH (Betula), a genus of plants allied to the alder (Alnus), 
and like it a member of the natural order Bettdaceae, The various 
species of birch are mostly trees of medium size, but several of 
them are merely shrubs. They are as a rule of a very hardy 
character, thriving best in northern latitudes — the trees having 
round, slender branches, and serrate, deciduous leaves, with 
barren and fertile catkins on the same tree, and winged fruits, 
the so-called seeds. The bark in most of the trees occurs in fine 
soft membranous layers, the outer cuticle of which peels off in 
thin, white, papery sheets. 

l^e common white or silver birch (B, alba) (see fig.) grows 
throughout the greater part of Europe, and also in Asia Minor, 
Sil^eria and North America, reaching in the nortli to the extreme 
limits of forest vege- 
tation, and stretch- 
ing southward on 
the European con- 
tinent as a forest tree 
to 45® N. lal., be- 
yond which birches 
occur only in special 
situations or as iso- 
lated trees, ft is 
well known in 
England for its 
graceful hal)it, the 
slender, grey — or 
white — ‘barked stem, 
the delicate, tlroojv 
ing branches and the 
quivering leaves, a 
bright, clear green in 
spring, becoming 
duller in the sum- 
mer, but often keep- 
ing their greenness 
rather late into the 
autumn. 'Fhe male 
and female flowers 
are borne on separate 
catkins in April and 
May. It is a short- 
lived tree, generally 
from 40 to 50 ft. 
high with a trunk seldom more tlian i ft. in diameter. It 
flourishes in light soils and is one of the few trees that will grow 
amongst htiather ; owing to the large number of “ winged 
seeds” which are readily scattered by the wind, it spreads 
rapidly, springing up where the soil is dry and covering clear- 
ings or waste places. 

The birch is one of the most wide-spread and generally useful 
of forest trees of Russia, occurring in that empire in vast forests, 
in many instances alone, and in other cases mingled with pines, 
poplars and other forest trees. The wood is highly valued by 
carriage-builders, upholsterers and turners, on account of its 
toughness and tenacity, and in Russia it is prized as firewood 
and a source of cEarcoal. A yer>^ extensive domestic industry 
in Russia consists in the manufacture of wooden spoons, which 
are made to the extent of 30,000,000 annually, mostly of birch. 
Its pliant and flexible branches are made into brooms ; and in 
ancient Rome the fasces of the lictors, with which they cleared 
the way for the magistrates, were made up of birch rods. A 
similar use of birch rods has continued among pedagogues to 
times so recent that the birch is yet, literally or metaphorically, 
the instrument of school-room discipline. The bark of the 
common birch is much more durable, and industrially of greater 



.Sir;i‘ihui|;ci. Lehrf>iu/i der Botanik. 

Betula alba. 1, Branch willi mah' (a) and 
female {l>) iiifloresctmces ; 2, hract with tlircc 
flowers ; 3. bract with three female 

flowers ; 4. infrutescc^nce ; 3, fruit. (After 
Wossidlo.) 
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value, than the wood. It is impermeable to water, and is there- 
fore used in northern countries for roofing, for domestic utensils, 
for boxes and jars to contain both solid and liquid substances, 
and for a kind of bark shoes, of which it is estimated 25 millions 
of pairs are annually worn by the Russian peasantry. Tlie 
jars and boxes of birch bark made by Russian peasants are 
often stamped with very effective patterns. By dry distillation 
the bark yields an empyreumatic oil, called diogoU in Russia, 
used in the preparation of Russia leather ; to this oil the peculiar 
pleasant odour of the leather is due. The bark itself is used in 
tanning ; and by the Samoiedes and Kamchatkans it is ground 
up and eaten on account of the starchy matter it contains. A 
sugary sap is drawn from the trunk in the spring before the 
opening of the leaf-buds, and is fermented into a kind of beer and 
vinegar. The whole tree, but especially the bark and leaves, 
has a very pleasant resinous odour, and from the young leaves 
and buds an essential oil is distilled with water. The leaves are 
used as fodder in northern latitudes. 

The species which belong' peculiarly to America (B. lenta, 
excelsa, nigra, papyracea, Ike.) are generally similar in appearant'e 
and properties to B. alba, and have the same range of applica- 
tions. The largest and most valuable is the black birch (B. 
lenia) found abundantly over an extensive area in British North 
America, growing 60 to 70 ft. high and 2 to 3 ft. in diameter. 
It is a wood most extensively used for furniture and for carriage- 
building, being tough in texture and bearing shix:ks well, while 
much of it has a handsome grain and it is susceptible of a fine 
polish. The bark, which is dark brown or reddish, and very 
durable, is used by Indians and backwoodsmen in the same way 
as the bark of B. alba is used in northern Europe. 

The canoe or paper birch (B. papyracea) is found as far north 
as 70° N. on the American continent, l>iit it Ixjcomcs rare and 
stunted in the Arctic circle. Professor Charles Sprague »Sfirgent 
says : “ It is one of the most widely distributed trees of North 
America. From Labrador it ranges to the southern shores of 
Hudson’s Bay and to those of the Croat Bear lake, and to the 
\'alley of the Yukon and the coast of .Alaska, forming with the 
aspen, the larch, the balsam poplar, the banksian pine, the 
black and white spruces and the l>alsam fir, the great subarctic 
transcontinental forest ; and southward it ranges through all 
the forest region of the Dominion of (\inada and the northern 
states.” It is a tree of the greatest value to the inhabitants of 
the Mackenzie river district in British North America. Its bark 
is used for the construction of canoes, and for drinking-cups, 
dishes and baskets. From the wood, platters, axe-handles, 
snow-shoe frames, and dog sledges are made, and it is worked 
into articles of furniture which are susceptible of a good polish. 
The sap which fl(jws in the spring is drawn off and boiled down 
to an agreeable spirit, or fermented with a birch- wine of consider- 
able alcoholic strength. The bark is also used as a substitute 
for papier. A spiecies (B. Bhojpuitra) growing on the Himalayan 
Mountains, as high up as 9000 ft., yields large quantities of fine 
thin pajiery bark, extensively sent down to the plains as a sub- 
stitute for wrapping paper, ior covering the “ snakes ” of 
hookahs and for umbrellas. It is also said to he used as writing 
papier by the mountaineers ; and in Kashmir it is in general use 
for roofing houses. 

BIRCH-PFEIFFER, CHARLOTTE (1800-1868). German 
actress and dramatic writer, was born at Stuttgart on the 23rd 
of June 1800, the daughter of an estate agent named Pfeiffer. 
She received her early training at the Munich court theatre, and 
in 1818 began to play leading tragic role.s at various theatres. 
In 1825 she married the historian Christian Birch of Copienhagen, 
but continued to act. From 1837 to 1843 she managed the 
theatre at Zurich. In 1844 she accepted an engagement at the 
royal theatre in Berlin, to which she remained attached until 
her death on the 24th of August 1868. Her intimate knowledge 
of the technical necessities of the stage fitted her for the successful 
dramatization of many popular novels, and her plays, adapted 
and original, make twenty-three volumes, Gesammelte drama- 
tische Werke (I-eip. 1863-1880). Many still retain the public 
favour. Her novels and tales, Gesammelte Novellen und 
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Erzdhlungen, were collected in three volumes (Leip. 186^ 
1865). 

Her daughter, Wilhelmine von Hulern (b. 1836), born 
at Munich, went on the stage, but retired upKin her marriage 
in 1857. After 1889 she lived in Ohcrammergau and won a 
reputation as a novelist. Her most popular works are Ein Arzt 
der Seek (1869, 4th ed. 1886); and Die GcierAVallv (188s), 
which was dramatized and translated into English as The 
Vulture Maiden (Leip. 1876^. 

BIRD, the common English name for feathered veilebralcs, 
meml>ers of the class Aves. The word in Old Kng. is hrid and 
in Mid. Eng. byrd or bryd, and in early uses meant the voimg 
or nestlings only. It is partly due to this early meaning that the 
derivation from the root of “ brood ” has Injen usually accepted ; 
this the English Dictionary regards as ” inadmissible.” 
'Pile word does not CK Cur in any other I eutonic language. As 
a generic name for the feathered vertebrates “ bird ” has replaced 
the older “ fowl,” a common Teutonic word, appearing in 
German as Vogel. “ Bird,” when it passed from its earliest 
meaning of “ nestlings,” seems to have been applied to the smaller, 
artd “ fowl ” to the larger sja'cles, a distinction which was 
retained by Johnson. In nuidern usage “ fowl.” except in 
“ wild-fowl ” or “ water- fowl,” is confiiu‘d to donustic p)oullrv. 

The scof)c of the anatomical pwirt of the following artic'le is 
a general ac'count of the structure of birds {Aves) in so far as 
they, as a class, differ from other vertebrates, notably reptiles 
and mammals, whilst features especially characteristic, jMHuliar 
or unique, have been dwelt upon at greater length so far as s}Kice 
permitted. References to original papers indicate further 
sources of information. For a comprehensive account the 
reader may l>e referred to Prof. M. Fiirbringer’s enormous 
work Vnirrsurhufigen zur Morphologic und Systematih dcr Vo^el, 
4 to., 2 vols. (1888) j H. G. Bronn’s Klassen und Ordnungen dcs 
Thierrcichs, vol. vi., “Aves,” I.eipzig, completed 1893 by 
Gadow ; and A. Newton’s Dictionary oj Birds ^ London, 

For the histoiy of the classification of birds see the article 
ORNnnoLOCY, where also the more important ornithological 
works are mentioned. Egg, P'EATnEk (including Mi»ull), 
Migration, &'c., also form separate articles to which reference 
should lx* made. In this article (a) the general anatomy of 
birds is discussed, (n) fo.ssil birds, (c) the geographical distribution 
of biids, (d) tlie latest classification of birds. 

A. Anatomy oi* Birds 
I. Skeleton. 

Skull. When W. K. Parker wrote the account of the skull 
in the article Birds for the 9lh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, he had still to wrestle with the general problem of 
the cc)miK)sition and evolution of the skull. That chapter of 
com|xirative anatomy (together with other anatomical details, 
for which see the separate articles) is now dealt with in the 
article Skull ; here only the most avine features iirc alluded to, 
and since some of Parker's original illustrations have bei*n 
retaincfl, the description has been shortened considerably. 

One general feature, of the adult bird's skull is the almost complete 
disappearance of the sutures between the ]>ones ol tlj(* (-raiiium 
proper, whilst another is the great movability of the wiiole palatal 
and other suspensorial apparatus. Tin* occifiilal coin! vie (hg. 1) 
is a single knob, lieing formed almost wholly l>y the basi-acci]»ital, 
while the lateral octipitals (often perversely called exoc>cipilals) take 
but little siiare, in it. I'arl of the membranous roof betwe<*ii the 
supra-occipital and parietal bones fretpjeiitly reinaiiLs unossified 
and pre.sents m the. macerated skull a pair of lontaiielles. 'I he sejua- 
mo.sals form the pasterior outer margin of the orbit.s and are 
fn»qu<*ntly continued into two lateral downward processes ficross fhe 
temporal fossa. One of these, the prwe^^swi orbitatt^ posUittor, often 
combines willi an outgrowth of the alisphenoid, and may U*. tf.g. in 
cockatoos, continued forw^ards to tin* lacrymal bom*, so as to form 
a completi* infraoibital bridge. The pasterior, so-called processus 
Zygomatirus is very variable ; in many (^»alli if enclo^■<'s a foramen 
by distally joining the orbital procc*ss. The <‘thmoid freqiM*ntly 
appears on the dor-ial .surface Ixjtween fhe frontals. 'ITn re are tlirec 
pff*riolic bones (pro , epi-, opisth-otic ). The proota: enclOHCs betwei'n 
It and the lateral occipilal the lein-stra ovalis. into which fibs the 
columella of the ear. The epiofic is often small, ossifies irregularly, 
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and iuses with the siipra-occipital. The opisthotic lies between the 
epiotic and the lateral occipital with which it ultimately fuses ; in 
some birds, e,g, in Larus, it extends far enough to help to bound the 
foramen magnum. The basisphenoids are ventrally overlaid, and 

Fig. 1. — End view 
of skull of a Chicken 
three weeks old, x 8 
diameters. Here the 
opisthotic bone ap- 
pears in the occipital 
region, as in the adult 
Chelonian. (After W. 
K. I’arker.) 
io, Basi-occipital. 
bt, Basi-temporal. 
eo, Opisthotic. 

/. Frontal. 
fm. Foramen magnum, 
/t), Fontanella. 
oc, Occipital condyle. 
op» Opisthotic. 
p, Parietal. 
pf, Post-irontal. 
sc, Sinus canal in 
SLipra-occipital. 
so, Supra-occipital. 
sq, Squamosal. 

8, Exit of vagus nerve. 

later on fused with, a pair of membrane bones, the basi-temporais, 
homologous in part with the parasphenoid of lower vertebrates. 
They contribute to the formation of the auditory meatus, and of the 
right and left carotid canals which accompany the oustachian tubes. 






Fig. 2. — Ripe Chick’s head, il 
(AUdT W. K. Parker.) 
as, ^isphenoirl. 
bo, 10%ii-occipit.'vl. • 
bt. I Basi-teraporiil. 
dp.r, Dentarv process of pre- 
maxilla. 

Opisthotic. 

Eustachian tul)e. 

Frontal. 

Foramen magnum. 

Jugal. 

Lacrymal. 

. Mc'ixilla. 
»i.t/»,Ma.xillo-palatine process. 
or, Occipital condyle. 
pa, Palatine. 


in. long ; lower view x 3 diameters. 


pre- 


fo, 

eu, 

f. 

fm. 

h 

fnx\ 


pf, f*ost> frontal. 

pg. Pterygoid. 
pn. Prenasal cartilage. 

Palatine process of 
maxina^^^ 

/>»-/). Pterygoid procc.ss of sphe 
noicl. 

qj, Quadratojugal. 
so, Supra-occipital. 
sq. Squamosal. 
iy. Tympanic cavity, 
r, Vomer. 

8, Exit of vagus nerv’e. 
g. Exit of hypoglossal nerve. 


In many birds the basisphenoids send out a pair of basipterygoid 
processes by which they articulate with the pterygoids. Dorso- 
laterally the basisphenoid is joined by the alis|)henoia, which forms 
most of the postermr wall of the orbit. The orbito-sphenoids diverge 
only posteriorly, otherwise they are practically unpaired and form 
the median interorbital septum, which is very large in correlation 
with the extraordinary size of the eyeballs. 

Prefrontal bones are absent ; post-frontals are x>ossibly indicated 
by a frequently occurring separate centre of ossification in the post- 
orbital process, to which the frontals always contribute. The 
lacrymal is always present, and perforated by a glandular duct. 
Attached to it or the neighbouring frontal is often a supraorbital ; 
infraorbitals occur also, attached to the jugal or downward process 
of the lacrymal. The nasals were used by A. H. Garrod to distinguish 
the birds as holorhinal (fig. ^) where the anterior margin of the nasal 
is concave, and schizorhinal where this posterior border of the outer 
nares is continued 
backwards into a 
slit which extends 
beyond the frontal 
processes of the pre- 
maxilla. Many birds 

} )ossess a more or 
ess well developed 
cross-joint in front 
of the frontals and 
lacrymal.s, perhaps 
best developed in 
Ansetes and Psittaci. 

Owing to this joint 
the whole ujijier beak 
can be moved up 
and down with extra 
facility, according to 
the shoving forwards 
or bfick wards of the 
palato-pterygo-c| uad- 
ratf apparatus which 
moves sledge - like 
upon the cranial 
basis. The premaxilla 
is always un])aircd, 
but each half has 
three long x>rocesses 
directed backwards ; 
one fuses with the 
maxillary bone, an- 
other ht‘lps to form 
the anterior x>arl of 
the palate, while the 
third, together with 
its fellow, forms the 
‘‘ culmcn " and ex- 
tends b;ickwar(ls to 
the frontals, or rather 
to the ethmoid which 
there crops up on the 
surface. The nuixil- 



Sto^ - 

Fig. 3. —Skull of an old Fowl, x i } diameter, 
lanes (fig. 3) have upper view. (After W. K. Parker.) 

eo, Lateral occipital. npx. Nasal process of 
A, Ethmoid. 


/, Lacrymal. 
w, Nostril. 
np. Upper process of 
nasal. 


premaxillary. 
p. Parietal. 
pi. l^ist -frontal. 
px. Premaxilla. 
qj, Quadratojugal. 
so, Supra-occipital. 
sq. Squamosal. 

posteriorly they slide 
‘ rcis 


besides otliers, a 
maxillo-palatine pro- 
cess directed inwru’ds /, Frontal, 
in a liansversc liori- j, jugal, 
zontal direction. The /, Le 
palatines are long, 
always fused an 
teriorly with the 
premaxilla, and fre- 
quently with the maxillo-palatine processes ; , 
npon the jircsphenoidal rostrum, and articulate in most birds with 
the pterygoids ; they form the greater part of the palatal roof and 
border the choanae or inner nares. Between these, resting vertically 
upon the rostrum, appears the vomer ; very variable in shape and 
size, often reduced to a mere trace, as in the Galli, or oven absent, 
broken up into a pair of tiny splints in Pici. 

The taxonomic importance of the configurations of the palate was 
first pointed out by J. de Cornay. T. II. Huxley, m 1868, divided 
the carinate birds into Dromaco-, Schizo-, Desmo-, and Aegitho- 
gnathae, an arrangenumt which - for many years had a considerable 
influence ujion classification. However, subsequent additions and 
corrections liave detracted much from its value, especially when it 
became understood that the alxive sub-orders arc by no means 
natural groups. Dromaeognathae have a stnithious palate, w'ltli 
a broad vomer meeting in front the broad maxilloqialatal plates, 
w'hile behind it reaches tlie pterygoids. The only representatives 
are the Tinamoiis. Schizognathae, e.g. fowls (fig. 4), pigeons, gulls, 
plovers, rails and penguins, have tlie vomer pointed in front while 
the maxillo-palatincs are free, leaving a fissure between the vomer 
and themselves. The schizognathous formation is doubtless the 
most primitive, and its representatives form a tolerably natural 
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assembly. Desmognathae (fig. 5) were supposed to have the maxillo- 
palatines united across the middle line, either directly or by the inter- 



Fig. 4. -Skull of 
adult Fowl. This 
skull is unusually 
schizoguathous, the 
vomer (f>.) lieing 
very small, and 
t lie rnuxillo - pala- 
tine process {nixf>) 
much aborted. 

ho, Basi- occipital. 
hi, Rasi-temporal. 
tru. Lateral occi- 
pibil. 

£*//. E u s t a c h i an 
lube. 

iV , Ini enuil carotid. 

7, jiigiii. 

l, Lacrymal. 

m. \ . Maxilla. 

w\p, Maxillo-pala- 
tine ]irocess. 
or. Occipital con- 
dyle. 

pa, I'alatine. 
p/, Fost-frontal. 
pg. IHerygoid. 
/ir/j.THefygoid pro 
cessols])henoid. 
pY, l*r<Mita villa. 
tj. ^hjadrat«‘. 
i/j, Ouadralojiigal. 
ths, ftostnim of 
basi--,phcnoid. 
Si>, Siipra-occipital. 
v, \‘oiiier. 

Evil of \.igu,s 
iierv<*. 

i). b.Ml of hy]>o 
glossal ner\ e. 
(\ltei \V. K. 
Paikcr.) 


mediation of o.ssifitM lions in the na.sal septum. This is a hopeless 
as.sembly. Parker and Furbringer have demonstrate<l that desnio- 


— marju 


px, Premaxilla. 
pto, Prootic. 
q. Quadrate. 
qi, Quadratoj ugal . 


I'K.. 5, Skill of 

ne-iflmg Sparrow 
hawk ipttf!^ hishk). 
])alatal view, v j di i- 
meters The ciiculai 
spaci* on each side ot 
the basi-lenijioral 
s the opi'inug €)f Hie 
ntenor Ivinpanic le- 
Cess, The basi plerv- 
goi<ls {hpg) .ire nun* 
knobs, and the coin 
mon eiist.ichian ojieii- 
ing IS seen between 
tlieni. 'i'he niaxill > 
jialatine ])lales (wi/v 
ate doited to show 
tlieirsjMmgv character. 
ht. n.isi-t«'inporal. 
hpg. Ha.si pterygoid. 

CO, Lateral occipital. 
f, I'luntal. 

/;//, Foramen inagnniii. 
7. Jugal 
I, Laciyinal. 
tnpLi, M e s o I > i t' I V g o 111 
f»rocess of W. K. 
Parker. 

mx, Mavillarv. 
m?kp, Maxillo jialatine 
process. 

op, Opisthotic. 
pa, l^alatine. 

pg. Pterygoid. 

$n. Nasal sejitum. 8, Exit of vagus 
so, Supra-occipital. nerx'e. 

ty. Tym])anic cavity, q, Exit of hyfK>- 
V. Vomer. glossal nerve. 

(After W. K. Parker.) 



gnathism has been produced in lialf a dozen ways, implying numerous 
cases of convergence without any nearer relationship than that they 


arc all derived from some schizognathous group or otlier. The 
Aegithognathaft meant to comprise the passercs, woodpeckers and 
swifts, &c., are really schizognathous but with a vomer which is 
broadly truncated in front. 

The remainder of the appendicular skeleton (fig. 6) of the head 
requires little description. The maxillaries arc connecteil with the 
distal anterior comer ot the quadrate by the thin, splint-like jugal 
and quadratoj ugal. Ihe quadrate is invariably a conspieuous 
bone and inovably articulating with the cranium and by a special 
process with the pterygoid. The mandible is composed’ of several 
liones as in reptiles. T he os ariiculare bears on its innei side the inner 
mandibular process which serves for the insertion o’l part of the 
digastric muscle or opener of the mouth ; another portion ot this 
muscle is attached to the os angulare, which fre(]uently forms a 



Fi(.. 6, Skull of adult Fowl. Here the tiunpor.il fos.s,i is bridged 
over by tlu* junction of the frontal and .squamosal proce^'^es 
(/>/.. sy.). 'Idle prix 1‘sses of tin- mandil>le {inp pap) are cliaiactei 
islu o! this type, and of Hie anseres. 


a. Xiigular of niamlibk . 

at. .\rticiikir. 

hi, Basi temporal. 

(i. heiitaiv. 

CO, Later.il occijutal. 
cth, JCtlimouI. 
f. Frontal. 

tap Infer.ingular process 
mandible. 

/os. Interorbital septum 
Jugal. 

/. Lacrymal. 
wi. Maxillary. 

//. Nasal. 

os, f)rbito-sj)hcnoid. 
p, l*cirietal. 


po. Palatine. 

/lo/s Posterior angular jinx 1 s 
of m.indibic 

pr, F.Hinioid. 

pf Post lioiifal. 
pg. Pterygoid. 

ps, Pre sphenoid. 

(it px, JhemaMlIa. 

q, Ouaflrate. 

///. Qiiadralojiigal 

Sf.'. Supra angul.ii orcoionoid. 

so, Supra-ocf ipilal 

sq, Squamosal. 

tv, 'I viiipaiiic I asity. 

/ . \ omer. 

I, Jivd of olfactory nerve 


posterior mandibular process. The greater jiart of the under jaw 
IS formed by the light and left deiilanes, whii li in all ret' nt birds are 
fiLsed together in front. Su]>rd-angulai ami coronoid sjilmf-bones 
serve tor the insertion of pari of Hie temporal or iii.e>.set«-i muscle. 
Additional splints rest on the inner side of the jaw, Piki* the croc.o 
dilc.s, birds possess a siph<mium, i.e. a mcmbraiioii.s, or ossified, tube 
which rise.s from a pneumatic foramen m the os articuhire. on the 
median side of the articulation, and jiasses iiji^anls between the 
(juadrate and lateral occipital Ixine, opening into the cavity of the 
middle ear. 

The IJyoid apparatus is, in its detail, subject to many variations 
in accord with the very diverse use., to winch the tongue of birds is 

III. 31 
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put. It consists of (i) the basihyal variously called copula, or 
corpus linguae, or unpaired middle portion. (2) The urohyal like- 
wise unpaired, rested vontrally on the larynx. (3) The os ento- 
glossum originally paired, but coalescing into an arrow-headed 
piece, attached to the anterior end of the basihyal and lodged in the 
tongue proper. It is homologous with the 
distal ends of the ceratohyals or ventral 
elements of the hyoidcan or second visceral 
arch. The dorsal or hyomandibular portion 
of this same arch Is transformed into the 
auditory chain, ending in the fenestra ovalis. 
(4) A pair of thyrohyals, homologous with 
the posterior hyoid horns of mammals. t.e. 
third visceral or first branchial arch. As the 
most developed pair in birds they are com- 
monly, although wrongly, called the hyoid 
horns. 'I'hi'y articulate upon facets of the 
hinder outer corners of the basihyal. 

The vertt‘brac arc stereospondylous, the 
centrum or body and the arch being com* 
)>I(‘tcIy fused into one mass, leaving not even 
a neuro-central sutun*. The arch alone sends 
out processes, viz. tlie sjunoiis process, tht* 
anterior and posterior oblique (commonly 
called pre- and post-zygapophyses), and tfu' 
transverse proces.ses. The latter artinilale 
with the tuberculiim of th(‘ corresponding 
rib, while the capitulum articulates by a 
knob on the side of the anterior end of the 
centrum. In the cervical region tin* ribs 
arc much reduced, fused with their verte- 
brae and enclosing the transverse canal or 
foramen. When the vertebrae are free their 
centra articulate with each other by com- 
plicated joints, exhibiting tour lyfu^s. (i) 
AmphicoelouK ; each end of tJie centrum is 
concave ; this, the lowest condition, is 
eniliryonic. but was retained in Archacoptctvx 
and in the thoracic vertebrae of Iihthvonus, 
(2) IVocoelous, concave in front : only in th(‘ 
atlas, for the reception of the occipital 
condyle. (3) Opistnococlous. or concave' 
behind, only occasionallv found in the 
tlioracic region, e.v,. Sphenisci. (4) HoIito- 
Fk; 7 Oshvoidos saddle-shaped; the 

- Powl X li *i*il'^‘***o*' surface is concave in a transverst*. 

' ■ but convex in a vertical direction, which on 

posterior .surface shows the conditions n*- 
versed. This is the most jierfect arrangcnn*nt 
ft.A, nu M/-calledlxisi- a‘tain«1 by the vertt bral colimin and is 
hv il int’weriiiLr tjqJical ol, and restricted to, birds. Tin* intei- 
lo Ihc lir,st liasi- v«rtebral jomts ait> farther eompliciaed l.y 
the interposition of a cartilaginous or fibrous 
patl or ring. This pjul varies much ; it is 
morphologically the homologue of the pair 
ol hasivenlral elements which by tlieir 
lateral extension give origin to the corit*- 
sponding ribs. Later those pads fuse with 
r hr e hr together ^^h'rior end of the centrum of the* 
■form thr thvro- vi-rU>bra to winch they Ix-lonK ; whCTC' the 
hv'il iiiswc-Vine vert«*bral column is rendered inflexible, tin; 
to t he first evr- <^*'*^**'’ o,.ahed with the centra and all 
ato- and eui- them is lost. Somt'tinics the pad is 

braiich'i.ds ^ reduced to a \entral semi-ring or meniscus; 

it retains its largest almost original shape 
and size in llie .second xertebra. the axis or epistrojiheiis, wrhere 
It lorms a separately ossifying piece which coimei^ts, and ccxissifies 
with, tile odontoid process (the centrum of tlie atlas) and the centrum 
of the si'cond vertebra. Sometimes the ventral portions ot (hose pads 

form pain'd or un- 
paired little ossifica- 
tions, then generally 
ilesenbed ns intef- 
centra ; such are not 
uncommon on the 
tail. The atlas is com- 
posi-d of three nieces ; 
a pair of lateral eU»- 
ments (the right and 
left dorsal arch pieces) 
Fk;. 8. A cervical vertebra from the joining aliove the 
mi<ldU* of the lUik of a Fowl ; natural si/e. .spinal cord, and a 
a. Side view ; h, iinper view : r. lower view ; ventral piece equiva- 
pr.s, pre-zygapopliyses ; pt.s, post-zygapo- lent to the first l>asi- 
physcs. ventral elements, i.e. 

serially homologous 

with the luterv'crtebral pads. In the adults the atlas forma a 
more or less solid ring. A remnant of the chorda dorsalis and its 
sheath persists as the lig^ammtrtm suspettsorium between the central 
portions of the successive vertebrae. 


of adult 
diameters. 

/./», (Vratoliyals (con 
fluent). 


lo tlie first inisi 
branchuilol a fish. 
h.hr, Ikisi branchial, 
or urohyal, an* 
sweiing to the 
rest o! the basi- 
branchia) s(*ries. 
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In birds we distinguish between the following regions of the axial 
skeleton, (i) Cervicj^ vertebrae, or those between the skull and the 
first vertebra wliich is connected with the sternum by a pair of com- 
plete ribs. The last i to 5 of these vertebrae have movable ribs 
which do not reach the sternum, and are called cervico- dorsals. 
(2) Dorsals, those which begin with the first thoracic rib, and end at 
the last that is not fused witli the ilium. The term “lumbar" 
vertebrae is inapplicable to birds. (3) Felvic, all tliose which are 
fused with the iliac portion of the pelvis, generally a considerable 
number. (4) Caudal, tho.se which are not connected with the pelvis. 
It is to be noted that often no absolute* 
line of demarcation can be drawn in 
regard to the.se regions, thf*ir deft ni lions 
being rather convenient than morpho- 
logical. 

In comparison with all other verte- 
brates the number of neck* vertebrae of 
the birds is considerably increased ; the 
lowe.st number, 14 to 15. is that of 
most Passcres and many other Coraeio- 
morphac; the largest numbers, 20 or 
21, are found in the ostrich, 23 in Cygnus 
olor and 25 in the bl.ick swan. J)orsal 
vertebrae freipicntly have a ventral 
outgrowth of the centrum ; these hy]>a- 
pophyses may be simple vertical blades, 

T-shaped, or paired knolis ; tliey serve 
for the attachment ol tlie thoracic 
origin of the longus collianticus muscle, 
reaching their greatest development in 
Sphenisci and Colyniltiilao. In many 
binls some ot the thoracic vertebrae are 
mou* or less coossified, in most pigeons 
lor instance the istli to i7tli ; inmost 
ti/illi the last cervical anil llu* next three 
or four thoracics are coalesced, <S:c. 

The pelvic vertelirae include of course 
lh(* s;icrum. Theri* arc* only two or 
three vertebrae which are ecpii valent to 
tho.se of the rejitiles ; these true sacrals 
are situated in a level just bi'hind the 
acelabulum ; as a rule lietwecn those 
two primary sacral vi*rt(‘l>ra(‘ issues the 
last of the spinal nerves which con- 
tributes to the conqiosilion of the 

sciadic plexus. Thise true sacrals alone Pir,. c). -The “ sacrnni" 
are connected with the ilium by pro- ot a young Fowl ; natural 
cesse.s which are rccilly cfpnvalent to size, seen from below, 
modified ribs ; but the* pelvis of birds </./,l)orso 1 uni liar, a, sacral, 
extends considerably farther forwards caudal vertebrae, 
and backwards, gradually coming into 

contact with other vertebrae, which in various ways send out 
connecting lninsver.se ])rocessi*s or buttresses, and thus liecome 
pre- ami post - sacral vertebrae (fig. 9). The most anterior 
part of the ilium often ovi*ila]>s one or more short lumbar 
ribs ami fuses with them, or even a long, complete thoracic rib. 
Similarly during the growlliof the bird the jiosterior end of the ilium 
connects itsc*lf with the transverse processes of vertebrae which wen* 
originally free, thus transfemning them from caiidals into secoml.iry 
po.st-sacrals. Individual, specific and 
generic variations are fnspient. 

The last six or seven caudal vertebrae 
coalesce into the yiygostyle, an upright 
bkide wdiich carries the reel rices. Such 
a pygostyle is absent in Archaeopteryx, 

Ifcspcrornh. Tinami and liatitae, but il 
occurs individually iu old specimens of 
the ostrich and the kiwi . In h hthyornis 
it is v(*rv small. In all the Ne<ir>itthes 
the total number of caudal vertebrae, 
imliisive of those wdiich coale.sce, is 
icdiiced to at least 13. 

Stcnium (figs. 10 and i i).--Charac- 
teri.slic teatures of the sternum are the 
following. There is a well-marked pro- 
ccssus lateralis anterior (the right and 
left together equivalent to the mam- 
malian manuliriiim). wdiich is the 
product of two or thrt*e ribs, the 
dorsal parts of which reduced rilis 
remain as cervico- dor.^al ribs. Then 
follows the rib -bearing portion .iiid 
then the processns lateralis postctior ; 
this also is the product of ribs, con- 
sequently the right aiul left yirocesscs 

together arc; equivalent to the xiphoid process or xipbisteruiim 
of the mammals. The lateral proetsss in most birds sends out an 
outgrowth, directeil out and upwards, overlapping some of the ribs, 
the processus ohliqttus. The median and posterior extension of the 
body of the stemnm is a direct outgrowth of the latter, therefore 




Fig. 10. — A .side view of 
the Chick’s sternum. 
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called xneta-Btemum. The anterior margin of the sternum, between 
the right and left anterior lateral processes receives in sockets the 
feet of the coracoids. Between them arises a median crest, which 
varies much in t?xtent and comi>osition, and is of considcraldc taxo- 
nomic value. It is represented either by a spina interna or l>y a 

spina externa, or 
by both, or they 
join to form a 
spina communis 
which is often very 
large and some- 
times ends in a 
biturcation. Even- 
tually. when the 
right and left feet 
of the coracoids 
overlap each other, 
tht' an tcrior sternal 
s])ine contains a 
foramen. The keel, 
or Carina stetm, is 
lornied as a direct 
cartilaginous out- 
growth of the body 
of the sternum, 
ossifying from a 
special cenirt*. 
This keel is much 
reiluccd in the 

Fir,. II. — Sternum of a Chick {Gallus domes- New Z on land 
ticus) three days old, lower view, x Ihret* dia- parrot. Strin^nps, 
meters. The cartilage is sha<Ied and dotted, various 

and the bonv centres are light and striated. flightles.s rails, in 

the dodo and soli- 
taire. It IS absent in the Katilac, which from this feature have 
received their name. Imt con.sidcraf)le 1 races of a cartilaginous 
keel occur m the embryo of the ostricfi, showing utuleiiiablv 
that thi‘ absence of a keel in the lecent Inrd is not a primitive. 
Xuntlamental feature. The keel has been lost, and is being lost, 
at various epochs and bv various grouj)? of Ijirds. 'I'lie swim- 
ming Hesperoryis (see Odontornjtufs) was also devoid of such 
a structure. In many birds the spaces hefweeii the metasternum 
and the posterior processes and again tlie spaces bctweeai this anrl 
the oblique process are tilled up liy proceeding ossificatioa anci iMther 
remain as notches, or as fenestrae. or they are conijiletely abolished 
.so that the breastbone is turned into one solid more or le.s.s oblong 
plate. 

Shotilder Giidle.- Scapula, coracoid and clavicle, meet to form the 
foramen triosscum, through whicli passes the tendon of tin* supra 
corai Oldens or snlHlavins muscle to tin* lubcrrulnw supemis of the 
humerus. The c oracoid is one of the most c ii.iracb i isiu* bon<‘s of 
the bird’s skelelon. Its uppc’r end forms tlic ac rocorac'oid process, 
against the inner surface of whicli ]t^ans the proximal iKirtioii ol th<* 
clavicle, hiom the* inner side of the iic*c.k ol the* coracoid arcses the 
prcToracoiclal process, the remnant c.»f tin* pn corac:oid. Oidv in th<* 
ostrich this clc-ment is almost ty])ic.ally crcmiplctc-, althougli soon 
fused at eittier end with the coi.icoid. Nc*ar fin* l^ase of the pre- 
coracoidal ])rocess is a .small foramen tcjr the passage of the* nervns 
supKK oral nidens. In most birds the* feet ol tlie coiacoids do not 
touch each other ; in some groujis tliev nic*c^t, in others one ovc*rl,i))s 
the othc^r, the iiglil lying ventrally upcjii the left. The* scapula is 
sabre-shaped, and exiends backwards over the* nlis. lying alino.st 
parallel to the vertebral column. I Jus is a ])t*culiar character ol 
all birds, 'riic* clavic lc*s, when unitc cl, as usual, ionii the lurcula ; 
mostly Itie distal nic*chan jiortion is drawn out inlcj a hvpocl<*idiimi 
of various sli.ipe. Often it rcacli(*s the kec*l ol the shiniim, witli 
subsecjueiit syndesmosis or evc*n synejstosis, e.g. in tJic* ganiiet. In 
birds of various gre^ups the clavicles arc more or lc*.ss degenerate d, 
the reduction beginning at the distal end. 1'his condition occurs 
in the Katitae as well as in the well-flying IHatyicranae amongst 
parrots. 

The* fore limb or winf^ (fig. n ) ; highly spe*cialized foi night, which, 
initialed and made jiossible' mainly by tin* .strong fle*\ edopinent 
of epiill- feathers, has turne*d the* wing into a uiinjiie* organ. The* 
humerus with its crc'sts, ridges and jiroce.sses, presenrs so many iiiodi- 
fications characte*ristic of the various groups of birds, tliat its con- 
figuration alone is not only of considi-rable* taxonomic value but that 
almost any genus, e*xceptiiig. ot course.*, those of Passeres, can be 
“ spotted ” by a clo.se* examination and comparison ol thix Ikmil*. 
When the* wing is foldejel the long glenoid surface of the head of the 
humerus is lionlerud above by the tuberculum externum or superius, 
in the middle and lx*low by the tuberculum medium or infenus for 
the insertion of the coraco-hfachialis posterior muscle*. 1‘Tom the outer 
tuberculum extends the large crista superior (jn.sfrrtion of pectoralis 
major and of deltnideus major muscles). Tlie* ventral portion of the 
neck is formed by the strong crista inferior, on the me'dian side of 
which is the deep fossa subtrochanterua by which air sacs enter llie 
humerus. On the outer side of the humerus lietween the head and 
the crista inferior is a groove lodging one of the coraco- humeral 
ligaments. The distal end of the humeru.s ends in a trochlea, with 
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a larger knob for the ulna and a smaller oval knob for the nidi in. 
Atovu this knob is often present an ectepicondylar process whence 
arise the tendons of the ulnar and radial flexors. The radius is thi* 
stiaighter and more slender of the two forearm bones. Its proxinuii 
end forms a shallow cup for articulation with the outer condyle ol 
the humerus : the distal end liears a knob which fits into the radiiil 
carpal. The ulna is curve*d and rather stout ; it articulates with !>oth 
carpal bonus ; the cubital quills olten caii.se rugositie.s on its doi”s;il 
surface. Of wrist-lxines only two remain in the adult bird ; the 
original distal carpals coalesce with the proximal end of the iueta< 
caiqialH. These are reductnl. in all birds, to throe, but traces of the 
fourth have been observed m embryos. 1'he first metacarpal i< 
short and fuses throughout its length with the second. I'his and the 
tliird are much longer and fuse together at their upper and distal 



ends, leaving as a rule a space between the shafts, 'fhe pollex and 
the third finger are as a rule reduced to one phalanx each, while tli<* 
index still has Iwx). 'Fhe first ami s»*con(l fingers frec|m*ntly carry 
a little claw. The greate.st ruiliiction of tin hand skel<*P)ii is met 
with ill Dfotnaeus anrl in Apteryx, which retain only tin* inflev finger. 
It is of importance for our iind<*rslanding of the ]>asjtion of the 
Ratitau in the system, that the wing-skeleton of tlu* ostrich and 
rhea is an exact repetition of tluil of typical flying buds ; the tiones 
artr much more slender, and the muscles are considerably reduced 
in strength also to a lessiT extent in niiinb<*rs, but the total length ol 
the wing of an ostrich or a rhoa is actually and comparatively 
enormous. Starting with the kiwi and cassowary, people have got 
into the habit of confounding fiiglifless with w'ifigle.ss cxinditions. 
It is alisolutely certain that the wings ol th<* Hatitae liear the 
strongest tu-sUmony that they an- the des«*iKiants ol typical flying 
birds. 
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The pelvis (fig. 13), consisting of the sacrum (already described) ] the so-called hypotarsus, which in various ways, characteristic of 
and the pelvic arch, namely ilium, ischium and pubis, it follows that ' the different groups of birds (with one or more sulci, grooved or 
only birds and mammals passcss a pelvis proper, whilst such is j perforated), acts as guiding pulley to the tendons of the flexor 
entirelv absent in the Amnhihia. anH in rontiles wifh ihe avr^nfinn I musclcs of the toes. Normally the four toes have two, three, four 

and five phalanges respectively, but in Cypselus the number is 
reduced to three in the front toes. Reduction of the number of toes 
(the fifth shows no traces whatever, not even in Archaeopteryx) 


entirely absimt in the Amphibia and in reptiles with the exception 
of some of the Dinosaurs. The ventral inner margin of the pre- 
acetabular portion of tlie ilium is attached to the pre-.sacral vertebrae, 

whilst the inner and dorsal margin of the postacctabular portion is ... r-,-, 

attached to the primary sacral and the postsacral vertebrae. In 1 begins with the hallux, which is completelv or partly absent in many 


ran* cases the right and left prcacctabular blades fuse with each other 
aiiove the spinous processes. In front of the acetabulum a thick 
process of the ilium descends to meet the pubis, and a similar pro- 
cess behind meets the ischium. The acetabulum is completely sur- 
rounded by these three bones, but its cup always retains an open 
foramen ; Irom its po.sterior rim arises the strong antitrochanter. 
The ischium and postacctabular ilium originally encloses the ischiadic 
notch or invimra isohiadica. 'I'liis jirimitive condition occurs only 
in the Odontornilhes (q.v,), Ratitae and 'J'inami ; in all others this 
notch becomes converted into a foramen ischiadic%im,X\\v<ini^\\ which 
pas.s llic big steins of the ischiadic nerves and most of the blood- 
vessels of the hind-litnb. The ]>ubis consists of a short anterior 
])orfion {spina pithua or jiectineal process, homologous with tlu- 
prepiibic process ol Dinosaurs) and the long and slender pubis 
proper (eipiivalent to the processus lateralis pubis of most reptihs). 
The shaft ot tlie pubis runs parallel with that ol the ischium, with 
which it is connected by a short ligamentous or liouy bridge ; this 
cuts off from the long incisura puho-isi hiadira a proximal portion, 
ttie foramrn ohturatum, for the passage; of the obturator nerve;. Only 
in the ostrich the distal emds of the ])ubes me'et, forming a elaggcr- 
shapeel sviuphysis. which is curved torward.s. The pectineal ptocess 
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l*i<;. 1 Pe*lvisand caueidl verteluae ol adult Fowl, side view', natural size. 

II, Ilium; /.s‘, iseliiiim ; pubis; d.l. dorso IuiuIkit veTte'brae; ( caudal vertf-'hrae; /I wj, acetabulum. 

is variable ; it ni.iv glow entin ly iioin llu' ]>ubis, or both pubis and 
ilium partake oi ii^ formation, or la.*-lly its pubic jiorliem may be 
lo.st iind the proce'ss is entirely lorme'el liy the ilium. It is largest in 
the (i.illi and some* of the ('ucuh. in others it is hardly indicated. It 
served originally loi the* oiigin ot the* ainbiens muscle (see Mnsculat 
System beleiw) ; shilling or ilisappeaidiue ot lhi*> muscle, ot coarse, 
iiifiii(*U( es tin* process. 

/ he IlinJ Ltiuh. 'I'he ti'inur eilten possesses a well Msible j>neii- 
inatic iorameu on the uie*diau side* of the proximal end of its shaft, 
riu* iniu'v coiuKle, the lulerconeK lar sulcus, and a portion only 
ol outer Londvle. ailiculate witli correspoiuling facets of tlie* 
tibia. Tin* outer condyle articulates mainly with the fibula. There 
IS a ))at<‘ll«i. uitercalate ii ui the teiulem ol Ww fenoo i-tibialis or cxietis o 
I runs iiuiscU*. In Cidywbus the paKlla is rediued to a small ossicle, 
its tuncliori lM*mg t.iken by the greatlv th‘vele)ji.'d j'vraniid.d pioiessiis 
tibialis iintemo ; in J*odurps and llespvtoi ois the patella itsell i- 
large ami pviaMn(l,il. Tin* distal hall of the hbula is \rrv slender 
and normallv doi*s not reach the ankle*-jomt , it is attached to the 
peroimal ridge ot the tibia. t)n the anterioi side of the tibia, is the 
intercondylar sulcus, which is eiossed by an ohlupie bridge ot tf'ndon 
or bone, acting as a piillev foi ihe tendon ol the extensor dit^ibaum 
lommunis muscle. Thu condyles of the tibia are in reality ntk parts 
of this bone, but are the three proximal tarsalia which fuse together 
and with the tlistal I'lid of the tibia**i The distal tansaha bk«*\\is«' lusc 
together, and then on to the upper ends ot tlie metatarsals ; the 
tarsale lenttale lemains sometiine.H .as a separate osseous nodule, 
buried in the inter-articular pad. ronseipicntly the ankl(‘-joint of 
birds is absolutely cniro-tarsal and tarso-metatarsal, i.e. intertarsal, 
an arrangement absolutely diagnostic ot birds it it did not also occur 
in some of the Dinosaurs. Ol the metatarsals the fifth occurs as 
an embryonic vi'stige near the joint ; the first is reduced to its distal 
l^rtion. and is, with the hallux, shoved on to the inner and pos- 
terior side of the ti»ot, at least in the majority ol birds. The three 
middle metatarsals become fused together into a cannon l>one ; the 
upper part of the third middle metatarsal projects Udiiiid and forms 


birds ; the second toe is absent in Struthio only. The short feet of the 
penguins arc quite plantigrade, in adaptation to which habit the 
metatarsals lie in one plane and are incompletely co-ossified, thus 
presenting a pseudo-primitive condition. 

Litisrature.— -Only a mere fraction of the enormous literature 
dealing with the skeleton of birds can here be mentioned. 

M. E. Alix, Essai sm Vappareil loeomoteur des oiseaux (l*aris, 1874) ; 
E. Blancliard, Recherches sur Ics caracUres osteologiqiics des 
oiseaux appliquecs il la classification/' Ann. Sci. Nat. Ser. iv., t. xi. : 
W. Dames, “ tlber Brustbein Schulter- und Beckengiirtel der 
I Archaeopteryx," Math. Naturw. Mitth., Berlin, vii., 1897, pp. 476- 
i 4*>2 ; T. C. Eyton, Osteologia avium (London, 1858-1881). with 
I many plates; C. Gegenbaur, IJntersuch. z. vergl. Anal. d. Wuhel- 
I thiere, I. Carpus und Tarsus, II. Schultergurtel (Leipzig, 1864-1865) ; 

I V. Darling, IJAppareil ipislernal des oiseaux (Utrecht, 1864); T. 11 . 
I Huxley, " On the (Classification of Birds and on the Taxonomic 
I Value of the Modifications of certain ol llu* Cranial Bones . . P.Z.S.. 

1 1867 ; G. Jaeger, “ Das Wirbelkorpergelenk der \’6gel," Sitzb. K. 
i Ak. llTss., Wien, xxxiii., 185H ; A. Johnson. “ On the Development 
I of the I'd vie Girdle and Skeleton of the Hind-lirnb in the Chick," 
1 Q.J.M.S., xxiii., 1883, pp. 399-411 : K. K. Kessler, “ Osteologie dei 

Vogelfiisse," Bull. Soc. Imp. Nat.. 
Moscow, xiv., 1841 ; B. Lindsay, 
" On the Avian Sternum," P.Z.S.. 
1885 ; E. Mehnert, " Kniwickdung 
des Ospelvis dcr Vogel,” Morph. 
Ja/irh., xiii., 1877; A. B. Meyer, 
Ahlnldungen von Vogel - Skeletten 
(Dresden, *1870) ; St G. Mivart, " On 
the Axial Skeleton of the Ostrich. 
Slnilhionulae, IVlecanidae,” Trans. 
Zool. So(. viii., 1874; X., 1877; E. S 
Morse, "On the Carpus and Tarsu-^ 
of Mirds," .inn. I.yr. N.II., New 
York, X., 1874; J. S. Parker, " Ob- 
vservations on 1 he Anatomy and 
D(*v(.*lopmcnt ol Ajiteryx," Phil. 
Trans., i8c)o, pj). 1-1 10, 17 pis.; W. 

K. I'arker, iuiin(*ri)Us papers in Trans. 

L. S., B.S. and Z.S.. c.g. " Osteology 
ol (Iallinac(*ous Birds," T.Z.S., v.. 
i 8()3; " Rhinocheuis," ihid.xi.', "Skull 
of Aegithoguathous Birds," ibid. x.. 
1878 ; "Skull in the Ostrich 
Tribe,” Thil.Tiaus. vol. 156, 1866; 
" Skull ot ('oinmon Fowl,” ibid, vol, 
159, 1870; "Skull ot I'lcidae,” T. 

Ltnn. Soe.. 1875 ; " Monograph on the Structure and Devi*lopmcnt 
of the Shoulder-girdle and Sternum." Bay Sac. Ixmdoii, i868 ; W. 1 *. 
Pycratt, "On the Morphology and Phylogeny ot the Palaeognathai* 
(Batiiae and Crypturi) and Neognathae,” Trans. Zoal. .Ser. xv., 
i9<x>. ]m. 149-290, pis. 42-45, id. "Some points in the morjiliology of 
the Palate of the N(*ognath.'u T. Linn. Sxk. 28, p]i. 343-357, 
I>ls, ; P. Siisehkin, " Zrr Moqihologie, des Vogelskelets. 1 . 

Schiidel von 'rinnunciilus," Mem. Soe., Moscow, xvi., 1900, pp. 
1-63. pis, 

2. Muscular System. 

Of the muscles of the stem or axis, those of the neck and tail 
arc well-developed and specialized, while those of the lower 
liack are more or less reriuced, or even completely degenerated 
owing to the rigidity of this region, brought iihont by the great 
antero-posterior extent of the pelvis. 

The niuseles of the limbs show a great amount of special- 
ization, away from the fundamental reptilian and mammalian 
conditions. The mu.scles of the fore limbs are most aberrant, 
hut at the same time more uniformly devtdoped than those of 
the hinder extremities. The reasons arc obvious. The whole 
wing is a unique modificatioib deeply affecting the skeletal, 
muscular and tegumentarv structures, but fluttering, skimming, 
sailing, soaring are motions much more akin to one another than 
climbing and grasping, running, scratching, paddling and wading. 
The modifications of the hint! -limbs are in fact many times 
greater (such as extremely long legs, with four, three or only two 
toes ; very short legs, almost incapable of walking, with all four 
toes directed forwards, or two or one backwards, and two or 
more connected and therefore bound to act together, in various 
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ways. Thus it has come to pass that the muscles of the hind 
limbs are, like their framework^ more easily compared with those 
of reptiles and mammals than are the wings, whilst within the 
class of birds they show an enormous amount of variation in 
direct correlation with their manifold requirements. I'he only 
really aberrant modifications of the wing-muscles are found in 
the Ratitae, where they are, however, all easily explained by 
reduction, and in the penguins, where the wings are greatly 
specialized into blades for rowing with screw-like motions. 

The wing of the bird is fold<"d in a unique way, namely, the radius 
parallel with tlie humerus, and the whole wrist and hand with their 
ulnar side against the ulna ; upper and forearm in a state of supina- 
tion, the hand in that of strong abduction. Dorsal and ventral 
bending, even in the extended wing, is almost impossible. Constv 
quently only a tew 01 the original extensor muscles have been pre- 
served, but these are much modified into very indepi'iident organs, 
notably the e vtensof metacarpi mdialis longus, the e xt. meiai . ulnar is 
and the two radio- and idnari-metacarpi muscles, all of which are 
inserted upon the metacar]ms by means of long tendons. The chief 
muscular mass, arising from the sternum in the sha]ie of a u» 
pectovalis muscle ; its fibres converge into a strong tendon, which is 
inserted upon the greater tubercle and upper crest of the humerus, 
which it dc]>resses and slightly rotati's forwards during the down- 
stroke. This groat muscle covers completely the supracoracoidens, 
generally described as the seconcb.pcctoral, or subclaviits muscle, in 
reality homologous with the mammalian supraspinatus muscle. 'Phis 
arises' mostly from the angle formed by the keel with the body of 
the sternum, ]iasscs by a strong tendon through the foramen tri- 
osseum, an<l is inserted upon the upper tubercle ol the humeral crest, 
which it rotates and abducts. 'I‘he extent of the origin ot this 
muscle from the* sternum, on whicli it leaves converging, parallel or 
diverging impressions, is of some taxonomic value. 

Much labour has been bestowed by A. H. (Jarrod and Max Fiir- 
bringer iqion the investigation of the variations of tht* inserting 
tendons ol the patagial muscles (fig. 14), mainly from a taxonomic 
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Fk;. 14. -Wing muscles of a Goose. Bi, Diceps ; Blast, set., 
elastic vinculum and Bxp.ser., expansor secundariorum ; Pt.br and 
Pt.lg. short anti long propatagial muscles ; Tri, trice])s. 

point of view, 'fhe propataginlis boigtis muscle is composed of 
slips from the deltoid, pectoral, laceps and rmullans muscles. Its 
strong belly originates near the shoulder jtiiiit Irom clavicle, cora- 
coid and scapula. Its clastic ttmdon runs directly to the carpus, 
forming thereby the outer margin of the anterior patagiiiin, or fokl 
of skin between the upjier and forearm, which it serves to extend, 
together with the propatugudis brevis muscle. 'Phis runs tlown the 
anterior and outer side of tiic iijiper arm. and is attached to th(‘ 

g roximal tendon of the extensor metacarpi radiahs longus, a hltl<* 
clow the outer condyle of the humerus. In most birds the tendon 
is split into .several ])ortions. one of which is often attached to the 
outer side of the ulna, below tlie ellxiw joint, while others are in 
variable but characteristic ways conncct<‘d with similar slijis of the 
propatagialis longus. The jMistenor patagium, the fold betw’cen 
trunk and inner surface of the, upper arm, is stretched by the mrta- 
patagialis muscle, which is composed of slips from the serratus, 
superfidalis, latissimus dorsi and the expansor .secundariotum muscles. 
This, the stretcher of the cubital fpiills, is a very interesting muscle. 
Arising as a long tendon from the sterno-,scapijlar ligament, it passc*s 
the axilla by means of a fibrous pulley, accompanies the axillary 
vessels and nerves along the humerus, and is insert eil by a few fleshy 
fibres on the base of the last two or three cubital quills. Here, alone, 
at the distal portion of the tendon, cxicur muscular fibres, but these 
are unstriped, belonging to the category of cutaneous muscles. We 
have here the interesting fact that a muscle (portion of the trite ps 
humeri of the reptiles) has lx*en reduced to a tendon, wdiich in a secon- 
dary way has become connected with cutaneous muscles, which, 
when strongly developed, represent its belly. 


The flexor digitorum suhlimis muscle arises fleshy from the long 
elastic hand which extends from the inner humeral condyle along 
the ventral surface ol the ulna to the ulnar carp^ bone, over which 
the tendon runs to insert itself on the radial anterior side of the first 
phalanx of the second digit. Owing to the elasticity of the hiunero- 
carpal band the wing remains clo.sed without any .special muscular 
exertion, while, when tht? wing is extended, this band asvsists in keep- 
ing it taut. The arm-muscles have been studied in an absohitclv 
exhaustive manner by Furbriuger, who in his monumental work 
has tabulated and then scrutinized the chief characters of fourteen 
selected must-les. The results are as interesting from a morpho- 
logical pthiil of view (showing the subtle and gradual modifications of 
these organs in their various adaptations), as the>' are sparse in 
taxonomic value, far less satisfactory than are those of the hind-Hmli. 
H(* was, how'ever. the first to show clearly that the* Kalitae are the 
retrograde descendants of flying ancestors, that the mu ions groups 
of surviving Katilac arc, as such, a jiolyphyletic gronj), and he has 
gone tully into the interesting (piestion ot tlu* tlevolopment and 
subsei|uent loss of the power of flight, a loss which has taken place 
not only m thflerent orders of birds but also .it various gi'ological 
j>enods. and is .still taking jilace. Very important are also the in 
vestigations which show how, for instance in such fund.'iinentally 
different groups as petrels and gulls, similiir bioiiomiccoii<litioiiKhave 
produced step by stop a marvellously close convergence, not only 
in general appearance, but even in many details of structure. 

Of the muscles of the hiiid-Unibs likewise only a few can b»- nu n 
tioned. The ambirn.s muscle, long and spindle-shajicd, lying im 
mediately beneath the skiii, extending from the jiectineal process 01 
ilio-])ubic spine to the knee, is the most median ot the muscles of the 
thigh. When typically developed its long tendon jiasses the knee 
joint, turning lowaids its outer side, and lastly, without being any 
where attached to the knee, it loniis one ot tlie heads of the flexor 
perforatus digit, ii. or iii. One ol tlie fiiiictious ol this peciihai 
mu.sclc (whuii IS similarly developisl in crocodiles, but al>s<'iit, 01 not 
difforentiati'd from the ilio tibial and iho-leiiioral mass, in otlu'i 
vertebrates) is that its contraction helps to close the seioiul and 
third toe.s. 'foo mucli has been made of this feature since Sir K. 
Owen [Cyclop. Anal. Phvs. i. p. 2‘K)» i^i. 15 ). lollowing G. A. llorelh 
(l)e mutu animalium, Komi*, i(>8o), cxjilaiiied that birds arc enabled 
to grasp the twig 011 which they rest whilst slei'ping. without having 
to make any muscular exertion, bc^c.iiise the weiglit of tlie Inidy bends 
the knee and ankle-joints, over both of which jiass the tendons of this 
compound muscle. There are many jiercliiiig birds, e.g. all the 
1‘asseres. which do not possess this muscle at all, whilst many of 
those wliich have it hilly develojied, e.g. Aiiseres, can hardly lx* said 
to '* peich." 

Garrod went so far as to divide all the biids into flomalogouutae 
and .'tnoma/ogonatac, acconlmg to the presence or absence ol the 
ambicns muscle. This resulted in a failiin*. To .q)pre<'i<ite tliis, 
it is .sufficient to enumerate the l>irds without the crifical muscle : 
Passe rifoimes and ('ornt tiformes, witliont c'xception ; .Ardeae aiul 
Poditeps; lastly varirm.s genera of .storks, pigeons, panois. jiehel.s 
and auks. 1 iu loss lias taken jflace, and still t.ikes plai'e, inde- 
peiidenlly in widely diffi*reiit groups. It follows, first, that the 
absence of this muscle does not always iiidicati* relationship; 
secondly that wx eaii di*rive birds that are witiioiit it lituu a grouj) 
which still possess il, Imt not \ i( e veisa. 'I’lu* absiuu e of the ambituis 
miucle in all ow'is, which aiqiareiitly use tlu*ir fed m the same way 
as the Attipdfcs (all of w'lnch jio.ssess it), mdic.it e-^ that owls are 
not developed from the lattiT, but from .igioup which, like tin othei 
Corat ii formes, liad already lost tlieir musi Ii*. 

(iaiTod furtlier attrilmled much taxonomic vahn* to the taud- 
tlio-fcmortdis muscle (fig. 13). 'i'liis, wln n fully develojied, consists 
of tw'u parts, but inserted by a single ribbon like tcinloii upon the 
hinder surlace of the femur, iieai the end ol its first thiid ; the caudal 
part, femont-taudalix, expressed by fiaiiod by the symbol .1, arises 
from transverse prfK:essc.s of tin- tail ; tlie iliac pari (attcssofo- 
femoro-taudtd of Garrod, with the symbol B). aiisi s mostly fiom the 
outer surface of the postacelabular ilium. (If course this double- 
headed comlifion is the more juimitive, and ns such exists in most 
nidifugous birds, but in many ol tln*se, as wi ll as in many iiidicolous 
birds, either the caudal or tlie iliac head is .absent, anti in a very 
few (Canrroma, Duhnlophus, .^trafornis and some Cathnrtes) the whole 
muscle is absent. The taud-iltn flextoius (semitendinosus of most 
authors) arises from the transN-erse proc(*sses of the tail, and Irom 
fhe distal half of the jiostacelabulcir ilium, thence j>assing as a binad 
ribbon to fhe popliti'al region, where it splits into two jiortions. ( )iie 
of these, broad and fleshy, is inserted ujioii the jiosterior surface of 
the dl^tal third of the femur. This jiortion, morphologically the 
original, was named the "accessory semitendinosus" wifli the 
.symbol y ; the other portion descend.s on the hinder asp<*ct of the 
leg and join.s the fascia of the inner femoral head of the gas/tornemius 
innscle. In many birds the insertion is shifti'd from the femur to 
the neck of the tibia. 111 which case the " accessory lu-ad " is saiil to 
lie alxsent. a condition i'xj)res.sed by Garrod bv the symbol A'. By 
combining the four symbols A, B, X, Y, according to thedr jiresence 
or alwence. Garrod got a considerable number of formulae, each 
of which was ovemiled, .so to speak, by the two categories of the 
presence or absence of the amhiens miisdr. It needs hardly to be 
poinftxl out why such a jiurely inechamcal scheme was doonu'd to 
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failure. Its author, with a considerable malliematical and mechanU 
cal bias, reckoned entirely with the quantity, not with the quality 
of his units, and relied almost implicitly upon his formulae. It is, 
however, fair to state that his system was not built entirely upon 
these muscular variations, but rather upon a more lalx>rious com- 
bination of anatomical characters, which were so selected that they 
presumably could not stand in dirc'ct correlation w^itli each other, 
notably the oil-gland, caeca, carotids, nasal bones and aliovc all, the 
musek's of the thigh. He was, indeed, the first to show clearly the 
relationship of the heron-like birds with the Steganopodes ; of stork- 
like birds with the American vultures ; the great difference between 
the latter and the other birds of prey ; the connexion of the gulls 
and auks with the plovers, and that of the sand-grouse with the 



From Newton's Dictionary 0/ Bird*. 

FiCi. 15. - Lett Ihigh-musclos of a Rail. Outer view after removal 
of the li.ih, iliodibulahs and lUiib, ilio-libialib. 

A, ('audal. N, Sciatic nerve. 

/f, Iliac portion of caud-ilio-feuioralis. Is.fm, Ischio-femoralts. 

A'. Caud-ilio-flcxorius. /a.//. Ischio-tibulans. 

y, “ Accessory ” portion of the same. Sart, Sartorius. 

Pif, 1 ’iibisctiio-temoi alls. 

pigeons discoveries expressed in the new terms ol the orders 
lieoniilormes and Cliaradriiformcs. Tliese are instanct‘s, now well 
understood, that almost every organic sy.stem, even wiieii studii'd 
by itself, may yield valuable indications as to the luitural affituiie.s 
of the various groups of biids. 'Hiat Garrod has so very much 
advanc«‘d the classihratioii oi birds is ultimately due to his coin- 
prelieiisivi’ anatomical knowleilge and general insight. 

'I’o return to these thigh musek s. The most priiiiilive combina- 
tion, ambiens and ABXV, is the most common; next follows 
that of A .V V, meaning the reduction ol B, i.e. the iliac portion 
of the laud-iliofeminalis \ ABX and /f A' V are less common; 
A X and .Y V are rare aiul occur only in smaller groups, as in sub- 
families <ir genera ; B X occurs only in Poduc/ys. But the greatest 
reduction, willi only A remaining, is characteristic ol such a hetero- 
geiietuis assembly as Accipilres. ('ypsi Udae, Trochilidae, Striges and 
Fregata. This tact aloiu* is sullicient proot that these conditions, 
or rather reductions. ha\’e been accjuiu'd iiule}jejidently of Itie various 
groups, A B y, -1 y, A B, X V and Ji do not <HXur at all, 
some of them for obvious reasons, Oi casionally theie is an instrue- 
five ]u-ogressive e\olution expressed in ttiese formula; for instance 
Phaeihorj, in various other respects the lowest of the Slegaao|HHles, 
A X Y, Su/(t 'M\d PfmUuvi Hina V Jui\e AX, Infanta, the most 
specialized of thi*se birds, has arrivetl at the reduced formula A, 
kurther. the combinations B XY and J A' V cannot lie derived 
from each other, but botli directlv from A BXY in two different 
directions. Keeping this in mincl.'we may fairly conclmk* that tlie 
flamingo with BXY points to an ancestral condition A BXY, 
whicti IS still represent e<l by Platalea and Ibis, whilst the other storks 
proper have taken a diffenmt line, leading to A X V. 

l.TTKKM'i’Ri?. W<*11, nigh 1'onipk‘te lists of the enormous inyo- 
logical liteniture are containeil in Furbringer's L' tiler $iichunf*en r.nr 
Morpholoeie iind Svsfnnatik det Vop l, and in Gadow’s vol. Yoftrl of 
BromTs Riassvn utid Ordtiiw^cii da Tietrculm. Only u few pafiens 
and w'orks can In- mentioned here, with the remark that few authors 
ha\x paid attention to the albiniportant innerN-ation ot the muscles. 
A^. Carlsson. BetftdQc sur Xcnntni:,s det Anatamie det Schutifnmvogel ; 
K. ^eiisk, Vrt. A A. lUndlitigvt. J. G. No. 3 (1884) ; A. Alix, Essai 
sur locomoteut des niseauv (Paris. 1874) ; H. Gadow. Zur 

ffrtl. der J\ 1 u&hulatHf rfes Becketts und det hitderen Gliedmasse 
(Jena, 1880) ; A. H. Garrod, “On Ci'rtain Muscles of the 
Thtgh of Birds and on tluar value in Classification,” P.Z.S., 1873, 
pp. 62.^-644; PP- Othi'i* jiapers by Garrod, 1875, 

PP* 339*34® (dei*p plantor tendons) ; 187G, pp. 5o()-5i9 (wing-musCles 


of Passeres), &c. ; J. G. de Man, Vergelijkendf myologiache fw neuvo- 
logische Studien over Amp hihien en Vogels (Leiden, 1873), (Corvidae ) ; 
A. Milne-Edwards, Recherches anai^miques ei paUontologiques pour 
servir d Vhistoire des oiseaux fossiles de la France (Paris, 1867-1868), 
tom. i. pis. ix^-n^Aquila and Gallus) ; R. Owen, article “ Avcs,”Todds* 
Cyclopaed. of Anal, and Phys, i. (London. 1835); “ On tlie Anatomy 
of the Southern Apteryx,” Trans. Zool. Soc., iii., 1849 ; A. Quenner- 
stedt, “Studier i foglarnas anatomi,” Lunds Univers. Aarsk., ix., 1872 
(hind-limb of swimming birds); G. Rolleston, “ Oil the Homologies 
of Certain Muscles connected with the Shoulder-joint,” Trans. Linn, 
Soc., xxvi., 1868 ; R. W. Shufeklt, The Myology of the Raven (London, 
1H91) ; M. Wcitson, “ Report on the Anatomy of the Sphcniscidae,” 
Challenger Reports, 1883. 

3. Nervous System, 

Brain. — The more characteristic features of the bird\s brain 
show clearly a further development of the reptilian type, not 
always terminal features in a direct line, but rather side-depar- 
tures, sometimes even a secondary sinking to a lower level, 
and in almost every case in a direction away from those funda- 
mentally reptilian lines wliich have led to the characters typical 
of, and peculiar to, the mammals. 

The forebrain forms the bulk of the whole brain, but the large size 
of the hemispheres is due to the greater develoimu'nt of the basal 
and lateral portions (pedunculi cerebri and corpora siruita), w hile the 
pallium (the |)oi‘tion external to the lateral ventricles) is thin, and 
restricted to the median side of tsach hemisphere. As a direct result 
of this undoubtedly secondary reduction ol the pallium — due to the 
excessive preponderance of the basal and lateral parts- the corpus 
callosum (i.e. tlie transverse commissure of the right and left palliuin) 
is in birds reduced to a narrow' flat bundle of a tew while fibres ; it 
is situated immediately above and behind the much stronger anterior 
conmiissurt'. i.e. the connexion between th«‘ corpora striata, or chief 
remaining ]jarl of the heinisj)heres. Owring to the small size of tlie 
olfactory lobes the anterior arms of the latter commissure arc W'anting. 
There is wry little grey matter in the cortex oi tlie hi-inisphcres, 
tlie surfaci' oj width is d(*void ot convolutions, mostly quite smooth ; 
in otliers, lor instance pigeons, fowls and birds ot prey, a very’^ slight 
furrow inighf be compared with tlie Sylviflii fissure. 

Tlie Tlialamencephnlon is much rccliicc'd. Tlie epiphysis, or ])iueal 
body, is <piite as degenerate as in manimals. although still foriidug 
a long sUdk as in nqitih^s. In birds, this stalk consists entirely ol 
bloixl- vessels, wdiich in the adult enclose no terminal vesicle, and fuse 
with the membranous linings of the skulk 't he niidbraiii is repre- 
sisited chiefly by the optic loties, the cortex of whicli alone is homo- 
logous with the corpora quadtagemuin of the mammals. 'J'heir 
transverse* dorsal connexion is fhe jiosterior coiiimi.ssure ; otlierwist* 
tin* wliok* roof portion of the luidbrain is reduced to a tlnn rneuibrane, 
continuous with that winch covers the Sylvian aquedui t, and this 
ventricle sends a lateral cavity into each optic lobe, as is flie c.Lse in 
reptiles. 'I'he ri'dit and left lobes themselves are rent asuiukT (so 
to speak), so tliat they arc freely visible from aliove, filling the 
coriK’rs fornu'd by the Inemisphcres and the ct'rcbelluin. The kitb r 
is. ill coinp.irison with mamnifiis, re]u% sented by its middle portion 
only, the vermis ; m a sagittal sixtion it shows an extremely well 
de\VlopiHl arbor vitae, ]>roduccd by the transverse, repi*ated tolding 
of the whole organ. In compari.son witli reptiles the. cerc*l)i*lliim ot 
birds .shows high development. Forw arils it covers, and has driven 
asunder, the ojitic lobes; backwards it hides the much shortened 
medulla obloiig.it, i. 

Several futile attempts have lu-eii made to draw conclusions as 
to the intelligence ol various birds, from comparison of thei weiglit 
ol the wdiole brain witti ttiat of the body, or Uie weight of the hemi- 
h])he-res wdth that ol other parts ot the central nervous system. 

The brnihial plexus is formed liy four or five of tlie IowtsI cervical 
nerves ; tlie last iierx-e of tins plexus olren marks the boundary of 
the cervical and thor.icic vertebrae. 'Fhe conqiosilion of the plexus 
vanes nuich, not onlv in different species, but even individually. 
The nicKsf caret III obserx'ations are those by Fiirbringer. The serial 
niiinlicr of these nerves dej>ends chiellv upon the length of the neck, 
the extremes being represented bv Cvpselns (U)th-i4t;h cervical) and 
Cvgnus (22nd-24th). the usual numbers of the common towd being 
the ijlh- 1 7th nerves. 

Tlie Crural Plexus is divided into a cniral, ischiadic and pubic 
fxniion. Tin* first is generally composefl of three nerves, the hind- 
most ol whicti, the furcalis, issues in most birds tietween tiic last two 
luinL>o-sacral vertebrae, and then divides, one half going to the 
crural, the other to the sciatic portions. The obturatonus nerve 
invariably conics trom the twro main stems of the crural. The 
1 ischiadic portion consists generally of live or six nerves, which leave 
I the pelvis as one thick system through the ilio-ischiadic foramem. 
The last nerve which contributes to the iscliiadic plexus leaves the 
spinal column in most birds either between thi* two primary sacral 
vertebrae, or just below the hindmost of them, and sends a branch 
to the pubic portion which is composed of post-ist'hiaclic nerves, 
jiartly imbedded in the kidneys, and innervates the ventral muscles 
between the tail and pubis, together with those of the cloaca and 
copulatory organs. 
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The Sympnthetu System fonns a chain on either side of the verte- 
bral column. In the region of the neck lateral strands pass through 
the transverse canal of the cervical vertebrae ; but from the thoraci'c 
region onwards, where the cardiac branch to the heart is given oflf. 
each strand is double and the basal ganglia are successively con- 
nected with the next by a branch which runs ventrally over the 
capitulum of the rib, and by another which ]>asses directly through 
the foramen or space formed between cajiitiilum and tulK'rculum. 
In the pelvic region, from alx>ut the level of the posterior end of the 
ischiadic plexus, the strand of each side Iwcomes single again, passing 
ventrally over the transverse processes. Livstly, towards the caudal 
region the right and lt*ft strands approach and anastomose^, eventually 
coalest'ing in the mid line. 

LlTERATifRE. — A. Buium. “ Dus rfrosshirn der Vogel.” Zeitschr. 
wiss. Zool., 38, 1883, pp. 43o-.pif>, pis. 24-25 ; F. Leuret and P. 
Gmtiolet, Anatomie (mnpart'e du sysUtne nemeux (Paris, 1830-1857), 
with atlas; A. Meckel, " \natomie desGehirns der V6gel,” in MeckeVs 
Archtv /. Physiol, vol. ii. ; M. F. Osborn, “Tlic Origin of tlie Corpu.s 
Callosum, a contribution ujion the Cerebral Commissures of the 
Vertebrata.” ^lor^hol. Jahrburh, 1886, xii. pp. 223-251. pis. 13-14; 

M. A. Schulgin, Lobi oplici der Vogel,” Zool. Ameig. iv. pp. 277 
and 303; E. R. A. Serros. Anatomie compart du cerveau (J*aris, 
1824, 4 pis.) ; L. Stied.i, ” Sfudien iiber das centrale Nervensystera 
dor Vogel und Saugethiero.” Zeitschr. wiss. Zool. xix., 1869, pp. t-q 2, 
pis. ; J. Suan. Illustrations of the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Nervous .S“vs/r«j^.(I.ondori, 1H35, 4to, with jilatcs). 

Concerning the spina] nerves and tlu*ir ])lexiis ; 11. v. Jheriiig. 
Das penphciisi'he Nnvensystem der \Virl>rlttere (Leipzig. 1H71) ; 
W. A, llaswell, " Notes on tlie Anatoinv of Buds," Proc. Limt. So( . 

N. S.ir. iii., 1870; M. Fiirbringer, '* Zur Lchre von den Umbil' 
dung(‘ii der Nervenplcxus.” Morph. Jahrh. v.. 1879, p. 358. 

4. Organs oj Sense. 

'rite Eye is cssentiall)' reptilian, but in sharpness of vision, 
power and quickness of accommodation it surpasses that of the 
mammals. The eyeball, instead of being globular, resembles 
rather the tube of a sliort and thick opera-glass. 

The anterior half of the .sclerotic i.s coiiiposrd ol a ring of some ten 
to sev<*nteon cartilaginous or bony scales which partly overlap each 
other. Aiiotlier c.irtiiage or ossifi< ation, the posterior sclerotic 
ring, occurs within the walls of the posterior portion of the cup, 
and sniTouncls, especially in the Tici and in the I’asseres, the entrance 
ot tlio optic nerve, 'flic in.s i.s in ino.st >'oung birds at first brown or 
dull-colonrod, but with maturity attaiii.s often very bright tints winch 
add considerably to the charm of tiu* bird ; sexual dimorphism is 
in this respect ot (ommoii occinience. Tlie iris contain.s a sphincter 
and a dilator muscle; tlie foimcr, .supfilied bv branches from the 
oculumotonus nerve, is under control ol the will, wliiLst tht* dilator 
fibres belong to the sympiit lietic system. When iully dilated, the 
pii])il is round in all birds ; when contracted it is usually round, 
rarely owil as m the fowl. From ne.ir the entrance of the optic 
nerve, through the original clioroidal ri.s.surt’, an.ses the much-folded 
peclen, deeply ]>igmciiLed arul very va.scular, tar into the vitreous 
iiiimriui. The number of its folds \'anes con.sidcrably, from tJire<‘ in 
i'apnmttlfiHs to nearly thiily m crow (C<nvus). Apteryx, which 
.since Owen has geiieially been slated to be tlevoid of such an organ, 
lilv<*wise possesses a pecten ; its base is, however, truinpet-sliaped, 
covers almost the whole of tlic optic disk, and extends nearly to the 
lens in the sli.ipe of a thick, densely pignicntf<I cone, without any 
])hcatu)ns, resembling in these resjiects the ])ect<"n ol many Laccr- 
tilia (sec G. L. |tilmson, J^hil. I runs., looi. ]>. 54). In the retin.i the 
corn’s prevail in numbers over the ro<K, as m the niamriials, and their 
li])S contain, as in other Sauropsida. coloured drops of oil, mostly 
red or yellow. Near the posterior jmjU* of the fund us, but somewliat 
e.\ceritrically placed towards the temjioral or outer sidf’, is the fovea 
(cnttalis, a slight de]m*ssu)n iu llie retina, coriipo.sed almost entirely 
of cones, the s]>ot ol most acute vision. Many birds possess besides 
this temporal fovea a .second lov<*a nearer the na.-».il .suic. It is 
supposed tli.it the latter serves monocular, the* other the binocular 
vision, most birds being able to con\’orgr their eyes upon one sfiot. 
Consecjneutly the whole field of vision of these birds po.sse.sses three j 
points wdiere vLSion is most acute. It may here be remembered that 1 
ot t he mammalia man ami monkeys alone arc capable of convergence, i 
and have a circumscribed macular ar<‘a. j 

Of the outer eveluN. the low'er alone is movable in most birds, as j 
in reptiltth. and it trei|iiently contains a rather large saucer -.stiaped 
cartilage, the tar.sm palpebralts. The margins ot the lids are some 
times furnished with eyelashes, in Ihc ostrich and in the Amazon 
jiarrots, wdiich are vestigial leathers without barbs. During the 
embryonic stage the hds are fused together, and either become 
separated shortly before the bird is hatched, as is the iahc with most 
Nidifugac, or else the blind condition ])rev'ails for some time, in 
the young Nidicolae. All birds have, like most reptiles, a well- 
developed third lid 01 ” nictitating membrane," which moves from 
the inner canthus obliquely upwanls and backwards over the cornea. 
'I‘he moving mechani-sm is a turther and much higher devi lopmenl 
of that which prevails in reptiles, there being two musclc-s com- 
pletely separate Irom each other. Both are supplied by tlie abducens 


nex^'c. together with the rectus externus muscle. One, the quadratus 
or hursalis tniisclc, arises from the hinder surface of the eyeball, and 
forms with its narrow margin, which is directed towards the optic 
nerve, a pulley for the long tendon ot the pytarntdalis muscle. This 
aiiscs from the nasal surlace ol ih»i liaJl. and it.s tendon passes into 
the somewhat impcrfecUy tran.sparent nictitating membrane. The 
quadrate muscle adjusts the motion, and prevents piussure upon 
the optic nerve ; during the state ot relaxaliou of Uitli muscles 
the nictitans withdraws Ihtough its owu elasticity. 

See R. Lcuckart in Grade mid Saemi.sch’s Haudbuch d. Ophthal* 
molugie (Leipzig, 187b, vol. i. diap. 7) ; H. Muller, GesammdU 
Schnlten (Otto Becker. Leipzig, 1872). and .<rth. /. Ophthalmol, lii. ; 
Ch. Rouget, ” Recherclu\s analomii^ues el physiologiques siir les 
avipareilseiectiles,” “Appareil de radai>talion de 1 mil " . . . Compt. 
Pend. (Paris, xlii . i85(), pj). 037 1141); M. SchulUe. art. “Retma.” in 
Strieker’s Handhttch det Gcwebelehre, 1871, vol. 11. ; |, R. Slonaker^ 
“ Comp. Study of the Area of .\ciite X’isiou m V'cile'bralcs," Journ. 
Morph., 1897. 

Ear . — The outer opening of the ear is, with rare exceptions, 
concealed by feathers, whicli are often rather stiff, or modified 
into bristles. There is no other protection, but slight, imper- 
fectly movable folds of skin arise from the outer rim. The 
largest ear-opening is met with in the owls, with correspondingly 
larger folds of skin, the function of which is less that of protection 
than, probably, the catching of sound. In many owls the right 
and left ears are asymmetrical, and this asymmetr)' affects the 
whole of the temporal region, all the bones w^hirh surround the 
outer and middle car, notably the .sijuamo.sal and the quadrate, 
so that the skull becomes lopsided, one ear being turned ob- 
liquely down, the other upwards, (hbr detail see Collett, 
Chnsliania Vidensk. ForhamU., 1881, No. 3.) 

The middle ear communicates with tlie inoulh by tlie Kiisiachiaii 
tulies, which pass between llu- basisphenoitl and basioccqntiil Ixine-s, 
and unite ii]>o!i the veiitr.il sid(’ of the sphenoid. .( liltli’ behind its 
articulation with the pterygoids, where they open into the mouth 
cavity by a short membninoiis duct. The colunullar appnnitiis, 
or auditory chum ot ossicles (tig. lo), extending lietwccm the tenostra 
ovalis and tin* tympanic iiu’inbraiie or 
drum, consists oi (i; the long ami slen 
der columella, a straight, ossified rod 
which fits with a disk into tlie lenestra 
ovalis ; it is homologou.s with the 
stapes pit.sf.), although not stirrup 
siiaped ; (2) the extra-coluinellar mass 
This is chiefly cartilaginous and sends 
out three prfx:csses : the dorsal (v.a/.) 
is attachetl to the iip]>i‘r viall ol the 
drum cavity ; the outermost {e.st ) is 
fastened on te the middle ol the drum 
membrane ; the third, ventral or in 
fracolumellar process (i.st.) is cbrect<‘d 
downwards ami tapiTS out into a thin, 
partly cartilaginous, strand, which 
originally extended to the imiei cornel 
ol the articular portion ol the man- 
dible. but on its long wxiy comes to 
grief, being Sfpicezed in betw«*in ifie 
pterygoid and (piadrate. This long 
downward process bi’ing hoiiioloe.ons 
w'ltli an alnuxsl exactly identic al arrange- hio. 1 1>. Auditory 
inent in tlie croiodilc. and with tlie " i ham ” nl (“hiekeri, x6 
proicsstis ffdti ol tlu* mamm.iiuni dianiefcrs; lateral and basal 
malleus, it I0II0WS that the whole views. (-V Her \V K. Darker.) 
extracohunellar niiiss, that betwt I’li 

stapes and drum, is e(|mvalenf to mens and mall«*ie. of the mam- 
malia. 'I'here IS. in birds, uo annulus tvmpuniius. Birds posst ss 
an ear-muscle winch at least acts ;is a trnsur tvmpani ; it aiis<*s near 
the occipital condyle, pass«*s tlirongh a hoi*’ into the tymfianic 
cavity, and its tc’ndon is, m various wav^s. altaihed to tin- inside of 
thf’ membrane and the iieighbounng i xlraMilninell.ir jirot'esses. 

As regards the inner ear. the emloIyin]»li.»tie, duet ends in a closed 
satitis, imbedded in the dura niatei of tlie rr.inial cavity 't he apex 
of the cochlea is turned tow'ards, and almost reaches the anterior 
w’all of the occi[>ital coiidyk^ ; at most it m.d'es but half a twist or 
turn ; it possesses both Reissner's membrane ami the organ of 
(kirti. Although the scuta iympam is so rmliinentary, not reaching 
a higher level than in most ot tin* reptiles, and nmiainmg tar twlow 
the inamniaha. liirds do not only heai extremely wc*ll, but they 
dcstingiiish txdwcen and ” understand " pitch, notes and melodies. 

Sc’e G. Br«*.s(het, Pcchenhes auatomiques et phvMoloffi/iues' sur 
I’organe de I'audUuoi ches tes ntseaux (Daiis. 18^0), witl. Atlas; C. 
Tlasse, various papers in Zeitschr. f. wiss. Zool vol. xvii., amt in Ana- 
tomtsche Studicn, pts. 11. and iv. (Breslau, 1871) ; 1 . Ibsen. A Has 
anatomicus auris tnterrwie (Copenhagen, 784^) ; (». Retzius, Das 
(tehororgan der Wtrbelthtere (Stockholm. 1884). ii. pp. 139-198, 
pis. 15-20. 
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The olfactory organ is poorly developed^ and it is | 
still a question whether birds possess much power of smell ; | 
many are certainly devoid of it. 

The olfactory perceptive membrane is restricted to the posterior 
inni'rmost region of the nasal chamber, where it covers a slight 
bulging -out prominence of the nasal wall. This so-called third, 
upper or posterior conch is not a true conch, nor is that of the 
vcstibulum ; only the middle one forms a scroll, and this corresponds 
to the only one of reptiles and the lower of the mammals. The 
nasal cavity communicates with the mouth by the choanae or 

C osterior nares, situated l^etween the palatine process of the maxil- 
iry, the palatine and the vomer. The outer nares or nostrils are 
most variable in size and shape. In the Steganojxxles they lend 
to become much reduced, e.g. in cormorants {Phalacrocoracidae), 
find especially in Sula, where tin? nasal slits become completely 
closed up. and the greater [jortion of the nasal cavity is also atjolishefl. 
being restricted to the olfactory region with its unusually wide 
choanae. The nasal septum is often more or less incomplete, pro- 
ducing nares f>erviae, e.g. in the Cathartae. in the Anscrcs, gulls, 
rails and various other a(|uatic birds. The secretions of the mucous 
membrane of the nasal cavity, and a pair of naso-lacrymal glands 
(not to Ik‘ confounded with the Harderian and the lacrymal glands), 
moisten and cl<«in the chamber. The glands are varuible in size 
and position ; when very large, e.^. in plovers, they extend upon 
the forehead, causing deep imprc'ssions on the bones of the skull. 
Jacobson’s organ has lieen lost by the birds, apparently without a 
trace in the embryonic fowl, but T. J. I’arker has described vestiges 
of the corres]K)nding cartilages in the Apteryx {Phil. Trans., 1890). 

See C. (legenbaur, “ tbx'r die Nascnmuschein dor Vogel," Jena 
Xeitsfhr. vii., 187,^. pp. 1-2J. 

5. Vascular System. 

The heart lies in the middle line of the body, its long axis 
being parallel with that of the trunk. TTie whole ventral .surface 
of the pericardium i.s exposed when the sternum is removed. T'he 
right and left halves are completely divided by septa, no mixture 
of the venous and arterial blood being po.ssilile, an advanc'e upon 
reptilian conditions, even the highest. 

Tlu* atria arc conijiarativcly small, the walls iK'ing thin. osiKSiially 
those of the right, which ])ossossch numerous muscular ridges pro 
iccting into the cavity presciitiiig a honeycombed apjwarance. The 
interauncular .septum is mostly entiridy membranous ; in the middle 
It is thinner, rather transparent, !)ut there is no depression or fossa 
ovttUs. TTie whole sinus venosiis has become part of tlie right atrium. 
It receives the three great venous trunks of the Ixxly, namely the 
vena (uva superior dextra, the vena lava superior sinistra more dor- 
sally. and the vena lava inferior more to the right and below ; the 
opening of the last is guarded by two prominent valves in place of 
the iiianitnaliaii valvula lutsKukii. The right ventricle occupies the 
ventral portion ul tlu; heart. The coiiiuuinicatioii with the atrium 
IS guarded by a valvula cardiara dextra, which only in function re- 
presents the mammalian tricuspid ; it consists ot an obliipie re- 
diipliuition ot tlie muscular fibres together with the eiidocardiac 
lining ol the right ventricle, while the opposite wall is convex and 
tornis neither a velum not papiliary muscles, nor chordae tendineae. 
The right anterior corner ol the right ventricle pa.sscs into the short 
stem, guarded by three semi-hmar valves, which divides into the 
tw'o ]nilmoiiary arteries. There are likewise two ]uilmonary veins, 
entering tlie left atrium !)y one orifice. T'wo or three membranous 
flaps, held by numerous ihotdae tendineae, Jorm a true mitral val\e, 
and allow the blood to pass through the left ostium atrioventru ularc. 
The blood leaves the heart past thrive semi Umar valves, by the 
right aorta, this being alone functional, a feature characteristic of, 
and jiecuhar to, birds. Remnants ot the left aortic arch jHTsist some- 
times m the .sluqie of a ligamentous strand. The aortic trunk is very 
short, .sends oft the coronary arteries and then the left aorta hrachio- 
cephaltca, while th(‘ re.st divides into the right lirachiocephalic and 
the aorta descendeiis. Each brachiocephalic .soon sends off its suli- 
clavian, while in the nonnal or more usual cases the rest proceeds 
as the carotid trunk, inclusive of the vertebral artery. But the 
carotids show several interesting modifications which have Ixvn 
examined chiefly by C. L. Nitzsch and by A. H. (iarrod. (1) The 
right and lett carotids \:onverge towards the middle and extend up 
the neck, imbedded in a furrow along the ventral surface of the 
cervical vertebrae. T'his is the usual arrangement. (2) The two 
carotids are fu.sed into one carotis conjumta, inilicdded in a special 
median osseous semicanal ot the vertebrae ; e.g. herons, flamingos, 
and some parrots. {^^) There is one larotis confuncta, but the basal 
portion of its original right comfionent is obliterated, leaving a so- 
called (. pnmarta sinistra, an unfortunate name. Such Aves iaevo- 
tarotidinae of Garrod aie common, e.g. all the Passeriformes. (4) 
The reverse of the third moditication, producing a c. primaria 
dextra in the bustard Eupodotis. In other likewise very rare cases 
a left, or a left and right, superficial carotids are developed and take 
the place of the then vanished deep or primary carotids. 


Venous .Sysftfw.— The bird’s liver receives nearly all the blood from 
the stomach, gut, pancreas and spleen, as well as from the left liver 
itself, into the right hepatic lobe, by a right .and left portal vein. 
The venae kepaticae magnae join the vena cava posterior and thereby 
form with it the vena cava inferior. The left hepatica magna receives 
also the umbilical vein, which persists on the visceral surface of the 
abdominal wall, often anastomosing with tlie epigastric veins. A 
likewise unpaired vena coccygeo^mesenterica is usually present. There 
is no renal portal system, excepting unimportant vestiges of such 
a system in the head kidneys. 

Lymphatic System.— The white blood-corpuscles are produced in 
the follicles at the base of the intestinal villi. The lymph vessels 
of the tail and hinder parts of the body enter the hytwgastric veins ; 
and at the point of junction, on cither side, lies a .small lymph heart, 
which often persists until maturity. The red blood-corpuscles are in- 
variably oval disks, with a central nucleus which causes a slight 
swelling ; hence they are oval and biconvex. 

See A. H. Garrod, " On the Carotid Arteries of Birds,” Proc. Zool. 
Soc.. 1873, pp. 457-472 ; E. A. Lauth, ” Memoire sur les vaisseaux 
lymphatiques des oisc^atix,” Ann. Sci. nat. (iii. 1824), pp. 381 ; J. j. 
Mackay, “The Development of the Branchial Arterial Arches in Birds, 
with stiecial reference to the Origin of the Siibclavians and Carotids,” 
Phil. Trans. 179 B (1888), pp. 111-141 ; L. A. Neugi^bauer,” Systema 
venosum avium,” Nov. Act. Leopold. Carol, xxi., 1844, pp. 5i7-(^98, 
15 pis. ; R. Gasch, ” Beitrage zur vergl. Anatomic des Herzens der 
Vogel und Reptilicn,” Arch. f. Naturgesch., 1888. # 

6. Respiratory System. 

The lungs are small and occupy only the dorsal portion of 
the thoracic cavity. There is only one right and one left lobe, 
each traversed through its whole length by a tnesobronchium, 
whence arise about ten secondary bronchia ; these send off 
radially arranged parabronchia, which end blindly near the 
surface. The walls of these tertiary tulles send out, in all direc- 
tions, canaliculi aeriferi which, ending in slight swellings, recall 
the mammalian aveolt. 

Highly specialized air-sacs are characteristic of all birds. They 
are very thin-wallcd membranes, very poor in blood-vessels, 
formed by the bulged~out pleural or peritoneal covering of the 
lungs, through the parabronchial tubes of which they are filled 
with air. T’heir function is not quite clear. The usual sugges- 
tion, that the warm air contained within them assists the bird 
in flight, balloon-likc, is absurd. They assist in the extremely 
rapid and vigorous ventilation of the lungs, the latter being 
capable of but very limited expansion and contraction in birds. 
Exchange of gas through the walls of the air-sacs, almost devoid 
of blood-vessels, can at best be much restricted. 

There are five pairs of larger .sacs lielonging to the pulmonary 
system : (i) jirebronchial or cervical, extending .sometimes far up 

the neck, even into the cranial cavities ; the throat-bags of the 
prairie fowls {Cnpidonia and Pedioecctes) are a further development ; 
(2) subbronchial or interclaviciilar ; (3 and 4) anterior and posterior 
thoracic or intcrmediatt» ; (5) abdominal sacs. Most of tht*se extern I 
through narrow apertures foramina pneumatica- into the hollow 
lx)nes, sometimes, e.g. in hornbills and screamers, into every part 
of the skeleton, or, in the shape of innumerable jmeinnatic cells, 
even l>encath the skin. There is also a na.so-])haryngeal or tym- 
jianic system ol air-sacs, restricted to the head (cf. the siphomum 
descrilK'd in connexion with the mandible), but tilling also such 
curious organs as the frontal excrescence of Chasmorhvnchtts, the 
Brazilian IxTl-bird, the throat-bag of the adjutant stork, and the 
giilar pouch of the bustard. 

The trachea or windpipe is strengthened by numerous cartilaginous, 
often osseous, complete rings, but in the emeu several of the.se rings 
arc incomplete in the mcdiovontral line, and permit the inner lining 
of the trachea to bulge out into a large neck -pouch, which is used by 
both sexes as a resounding bag. In humming-birds and petrels the 
trachea is partly divided by a vertical, longitudinal, cartilaginous 
•septum. In some of those birds which have a peculiarly harsh or 
trumpeting voice, the trachea is lengthened, forming loops which 
lie subcutaniK)iisly (capercally, curassow), or it tmters and dilates 
the .symphysis of the furcula (crested guineafowl) ; or, e.g. in the 
cranes and in the hooper swan, even the whole crest of the sternum 
lK‘comes invaded by the much elongated, manifolded trachea. 

The syrinx or lower larjmx is the most interesting and absolutely 
avine modification, although absent as a voice-producing organ 
(probably due to retrogression) in most Ratitae, storks, turkey 
buzzards {Cathartes) and Steganopodes. The syrinx is a modification 
of the lower part of the trachea and of the adjoining bronchi. 
Essential are vibrating membranes between the cartilaginous frame- 
work. and next, special muscles for regulating the tension. The 
majority of birds p^sess a pair of internal tym^xiiiiform membranes 
forming the inner or median walls of the bronchi, which arc there 
furnished with semi-rings only. External tympaniform membranes 
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^xisl, with great x^anations. between the ^specialbsed one or two 
last tracheal and some of Uic first bronchial nngs. 

Accordmg to the position of the chief sound-producing membranes, 
three types of syrinx are distinguishable Tracheo-bronchial, 

by far the commonest form, of which the two others are to a certain 
extent modifications. The essential feature is tliat the proximal 
end of the inner membranes is attached to the last piiir of trucht'al 
rings; outer tyinpanitorm membranes exist generally iK'tween the 
2nd. 3rd and 4th bronchial serni rings. This type attains its highest 
development in the Oscine.s. but it exxurs also in many other orders. 
(2) Syrinx bronchialis. The outer membranes arc spread out Ix'tween 
two or more successive bronchial semi-rings, a distance from the 
trachea which is, in typical cases, devoid ol sounding membranes ; 
some Cuculi, Caprimulgi, and some owls. (3) Syrinx /rr/r /tcrf/fs. The 
lower portion ot the trachea consists of thin membranes, about halt 
a dozen of the rings tx*mg very thin or deficient. Inner anti outer 
membranes may exist on the bronchi. Tiie Trachea f}houae among 
the Passeriformes, tin* possessors of this specialized although low 
type of .syrinx, form a tolerably well-marked groiij). entirely neo- 
tropical. But indications of such a syrinx occur also in PtUtdae, 
pigeons and gallinaceous birds (GaUtdae), the hist cases being clearly 
au^ogoiis. 

Whilst the type of syrinx aftords no help in classifit ation. it is very 
different with its muscles. 1'liese as indicated by their supply 
from a brancli of the hyjioglossul nerve, vhich descends on eitlier 
side ot tht‘ trachea -are. .so to speak, a detacluxl, now mostly inde- 
pendent colony of glosso-pharyiigeal muscles. Omitting the jiaired 
tracheo-cLiviciihir nmscles, we restrict oursehes to (Ik* syringea! 
jiroper, tliose which extend In tween tracheal and bronchial rings. 
Their nunilwrs vary Iroiii one pair to .sevi^n. and they aie inserted 
either upon the middle portion of the bronchial semi rings {Mesa 
myodi), or u|K)n the ends ol lluse senii-nngs whore these pass into 
the inner tympaiiiform iiienibraiie (AiromvtHli). Tin* former is 
morphologically the mort‘ primitive condition, and is found in the 
overwhelming ma)only of birds, including many Piisst‘ri formes. 
The acroinyodian typi' is resfneted almost entirely to the Oscines. 
Further, accotding to these muscles bemg inserted only upon the 
dorsal, or only ujion the ventral, or on both ends of the semi rings, 
we distinguish beUvoen an-, hat and diat ranivodi. Rut the dis- 
tinction Ix’iwfMMi such liramvadi and the Alraomyodi is not always 
.safe. For uistance, the J yranntnac are aiiacromyod, wliile the 
clasely allied Pipras and ('otingtus are k ala ci 0111 yfxl ; Lwith these 
TiKXliiications c»iii be shown to liax-e l>e<‘ii <len\’e<l lait recenfly from 
the weak meso and oligomvodian condition wdiicli pievails in 
the majority ol the so-called Oliffowvodi. On the other hand, the 
diacromyodian tyjic can liaxe been develop(.Hl only from a stiong 
iiiusculai basis which louUl split into a dorsal and a ventral mass , 
moieovcr, no Pjsseres an' kn<n\ii to Im* inti'inuMluile bt-fwi'en thosi* 
that are diacromyodian and fliose that aie not 

Att(‘m])ts to derive the anacrouiyodi.in and tin* kataciomvodi.m 
troni the diacroniycxlian condition aie ea.sy on jiaper, but (|uile Iiojh - 
li'ss when hampered liy the knoxvledge of anatomical fuels anti how 
to use them. Th(*re remains but one logical way. nauit h , to dis 
tingiiish as Jollows ; (1) Pas^ercs anisomyadi, in wliich the syrinx 

iiiu.scles are mietjually inserted, either on tht* initldle or on one end 
of the .semi-rings, eithei dorsiil or ventral. This tyjie comprises the 
riainafores. (2) Pas&eres diairomvadi. in which some of the syniix 
niiLscles are attached t<i the dorsal, and some to the ventral ends, 
those eiirls being, so to say, etpiully treated. This tyjie comprise > 
the Oscines Roth types represent rather two divergent lines than 
successive st.iges, although that ol the Clamatores reni.ims at a 
lower level, j>ossessiiig at llie utmost three pairs ol muscles, whil.-t 
thes<‘ raugi‘ in the Oscines from rarely two or three to five or seven 

This xvay ol using the characters of the syrinx for the classification 
ol tile J*asseri formes seems siinple, but it tcMik a king tim<* to aci'oni- 
plish. Joh. Midler intrrxluced tin- terms Palymvodi and 
f^honc^, Huxley that of CHif^tmivudi , Mullei liimself had, moreover, 
pointixl out tlie more iinporlanl cliaraeteis of the moil*- of inseiluai. 
Init it was Oarrod who invented the ( orrespondinc terms of Aero 
and MesomvtvH { ~=Tni( heophoncs ) Oligonn'odi). (For tiirtluT his- 
toric.il detail, see Orm i Hf.ccx.v), After W. A. FoiIm's had invedi- 
gated such important geiii ra as Philcpitta and Xenuu:*, 1 *. L St.later. 
A. Newton aiul K. B. Sharpe divided tlie 1 ’a.ssc'res respc'ctiveh- into 
Osdnrs, Oli{i<nnvodac, Tia< hcophonae and Psetuloscinet* Suimst tnesy, 
Olinomvadm, TtULheophonae and Aernmyodae ; Oscines, Olig<nnv!>dac, 
Tracheophtmae and Atrichiidar. Ignoring the fact that somr* Oltf^o- 
ntvodae are me.sO“ and others acruiiiycxlian. they tried to combine two 
irreconcilable principles, namely, mere nuralxTs against quality. 

Biui ior,KAVHY.--M. Ikier, “Beitr. z. Keiintniss d. Atemwerkzeuge 
b<“i den X'dgeln/’ Zeihehr. wiss. Zaal. Ixi. iBob,, pp. 420- 49R ; 
Campana, Phvsioloffie de la respiration chez les oiseaux. Anatomic 
de I’apparcil pneumatique . . . (Paris, 1875) ; A. H. Garrixl, “ Major 
Divisions of Passerine Birtls (syrinx, <Src.)." P.Z.S.. 187^), ])]). 50X1- 
51 1) ; and “ On the Conformation ol the Thoracic Fxtreinity of the 
Trachea in the Cla.sH Aves." P.Z.S., 1870, pp. 357-380; j. Muller, 
Stimmoffiane der Passninen, Muller's Arch. (1847) ; ami Abh. Akad. 
H'iss. (Berlin, 1845-1847), translation by F. J. Bell, Oxford, 1878; 
H. Strii.sst*r, Luftsacke der X'bgel,” Mvrtoh, Jahtb. iii., 1877. 
pp. 170-227 : C. Wunderlich, “ Unterer Kehlkopf der Vogel,” Nov. 
Act. Leap. Carol., 1884 ; Ph. C. Sap])ey, Recherches sur Vappareil 


respiratmre des oiseaux (Paris. 1847) ; \V. A. Fwbes, *' Contributions 
to the Anatomy of Passt^rinc Birds (syrinx),” P,Z.S., 1880, pp. 380- 
386. ."587-391; 1881. pp. 435-737 : 1882. pp. 544'.'54b. .5(>9-57* I W. 

A arrcll. Observations on the tracheae of Birds,” Ivans. Linn. 
Sac., 1827, pix 378-301. 

7 . Digestive System. 

^ For a general account of the digestive organs, see Alimentary 
( ANAL. Here only a few peculiar features may be mentioned. 

The young pigeons are fed by both parents with a jiecuhar stufi. 
the product ot the strongly proliferating epithelial cells ol the crop, 
which cells undergo a cheese-like fattv tlegem-i-ation. and mixed with 
mucus. fH'rhaps also with the proventricular juice, make ui> a milk- 
like fiiiid. Should tlie young die 01 be removed tlurmg this 
the paients are iublc to die. siittering severely from the turgid 
congestion of the hypertiojihied walls of the crop. 

Ihe male ol the horniiills, lUtcetottnue, toi'ds his mute, which is 
imprisoned, or walled-np in a hollow tree, during the whole tune oi 
inciiUition, by regorging his food. This liolius 1 , surrounded, as by 
a bag, by the cast-up lining ol the gizzard. Since this process is 
repeated for many days, tlu* liabitiial reaction ol the stomach v'dl- 
nigh exhausts the male. A grajihic account of this is given in 
1 avingvStone’s t ravels. 

The houctzin. Opisthocotnus. feeds to a great extent ujum the 
leaves of the aroirl Alontnchardia or Caladiuin atfnnestens. The 
crop is mcxlified into a large and very rugose triturating apparatus, 
while the gizzard, thereby rehi‘ved ol its lunctmn, is reduced to the 
utmost. Tht“ large and heavy cro]> lias cau.sed a unujiie modification ol 
tin* sternal ajquiratns. The ki'el is juislusl kick to the distal third 
ol the sternum, whilst the original antiTior margin ot the keel iscorre- 
si»oiulingly eloiig.ilisl, ami the lureula fused with the rostial jiortion. 

In the ostrich. Struthio, llie craze ol overlnailing tlu‘ stoinacli W'llii 
pebbh's which, when inturaled into sand, are not voided, has brought 
almut a dislocation, so that the enormously wiih ned and stretcliod 
spac<* belw'i'en ])roventrRijhis ami gizzarrl lorms a l>ag. directer! 
dowiiwanls. whilst th(‘ gizzard itsell with jiart of the duofieiiuni is 
rotated round its axis fo mort" than hk)''. .A similar rotation and 
dislocation occurs in various petrels, in cornkition wfitli the in- 
digestible se|)ia-bills, Ac., w'liich tliesi* birfl.s .swallow' m great (juan- 
tities. In Plotns, the siiakebird, the jivloric chamber ol the stonuidi 
is lx'st‘t with a mass ot hair-like stiff filaments which |i(*rmit nothing 
blit finid to ]xiss into the duodeiiimi. 'I'Ik* gizzard ol various bird.s 
wliKli aie addicti'd to eating hairy calerpill.irs. e.y. Litmlits (anovus 
aiui tiogoiis, IS olteii iimd with tlie l>ii»keii oti hairs ol thesi' latei 
pillais, which, jHiietrahiig the cuticle, .issimie a regulai sjural 
airaiigeiiieiit , due to Ihe rotatory motion ol tlie niusik's ol Ihe 
gizzard. 

8 . Cloaca and Genital Orpans. 

The cloaca is dividtxl by transverse ( ircular tolds, which project 
Ironi it. inner walls, into 1 hn‘e successive ch.iinbeis llie inner 
most, the coj CKlaemii, is an oval dilatation ol the end of the rectum, 
and fitlains its greatest size 111 those birds wbnse l.iei es .iie verv 
tliiul : it serves entirely as flj«‘ temporary lecejit.ic le ol llie fatres 
ami the urine. The next chainkr, the ujodai'Uin. is small, .ind 
leceives iu its dorso-lritc'ral wall the meters and tlu* genital ducts , 
alKM’C' ami below this (li.'unber is closed bv uh iilai lolds. Ihe lowu 
ol which towards the ventird side, passes into the co.it ing ol the 
ropulatoiy organ when such is present Phe iiroil.ieum servf s only 
as a passiige, the urine k'nig mixed with tie- Uetes in the ch.unher 
above. 'J'lie third 01 oiiterinost i.liaiiiber, the proctodaeiini. is 
closetl externally by tin- sjiliiiicler am , the orifice is (juilc ciiudai 
It lodges tlie cojuil.itory organ, and 011 dorsal wall h«'s the bitisa 
I'ahridi, an organ jH-ruliar to lards. It is most di velojied in tlie 
young of l>oth seses. is of unknown fum tioii. and Ik-couu s more or 
less olditiTuted in the adult. Only m the o^lrn ii d leiuains through- 
out life, being .sp«i.iah/.e<l into .1 l.irge Kie|»t.icK- lor the iiniu'. :iu 
absolutely uiiujue .'irr.mgemt'iil \ true nrin.'iiv bladdi-i, /.c. a 
ventral dilatation of the motlueuin, is .d>srn 1 111 all biols. It im 
Significant tliat the whole type ol their cloaca mu< li resembles that 
of tin* Oocod ilia and ('ln loiii.i, in opj^iosilinii to that ol the L.i(:ertilia. 

'J'he jH'iiis, and its much ii'iluced ^’esllge of the leinale, is develojied 
from the ventral wall of llu' jiroctodaemn. It oei uis in two ditfen-nt 
forms. In the Batitm'. excejit Rhra. it consists mainly of a le.dif 
and left unite<l half {1 orpora p/iro\f4). with a deep longitiidmal Imnm’ 
on the dorsal sidi-. and miicli reMembl«'s the .same organ 111 cioc(Mii)» s 
and tortoises. It ls jjidtruded and reti.icted by sjiecial mus< le.s 
wliicli are ]>arlly attached to the vi'iilr.il. disl.'il end of the ilimii. 
Another tvjse exists m Rhra ami in the ^nscriformes, gre.ifiv special- 
ized by being spirally twisted and paitly reversifile liln Hu* fiiigm* of 
a glove. This is inainly ilu* to the gi eater development of an nn- 
jiaircd. niediiin portion, analogous to the mamniaii.ui I'U/ms \ponpio- 
sum. which is mmdi less jiromiiient in tlie Rat.ilae , the muscles 
of this tyjie are derived solely Irom the anal sjihmcter. In oilier 
Carinatae, e.p. tinamous .md stork,s, the* ju nis is very innrli smaller 
ancl simpler, with every apj.waraiice of a di'geiieraled organ. In the 
great xnajority of birds it has disappeaicd complcl<*ly ancl the priiin- 
tive way of <*verting the cloaca is lesi^rled to. 

Both right and left tesics an* functional. They become greatly 
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enlarged in thr breeding season ; in the sparrow, for instance, from 
the siae of a mustard seed to that of a small cherry. The vas 
deferens descends with many undulations down the lateral side of 
the ureter of the same side, and opens upon a small papilla into the 
urodaeiim. Extraordinary increase in lengUi during the breeding 
season causes the vasa deferentia in some of the African weaver- 
birds to protrude, or to bulge out the cloacal walls beyond the vent. 
The spermatozoa exhibit many differences in shape, size and pro- 
portions, in the various groups of birds. They have Ixien studied 
minutely by E. Ballowitz. 

Only the left ovary becomes functional, with rare individual ex- 
ceptions. Both prcvscnt the appearance of diminutive clusters of 
grapes, at the anterior end of the kidneys, close to the suprarenal 
liociies, separated from eiich other by the descending aorta and by the 
vena cava where this is formed by the right and left vena iliaca 
tommunis. During the breeding season many more eggs arc de- 
veloped than reach maturity, amounting in most birds to several 
dozens. Those germs which do not ripen during the season undt‘t- 
go a [)rocess of resorption, and in the winter the whole ovary 
dwindles to often a diminiifivc size. In young birds lx)th oviducts 
are almost equal in size, but the right soon degenerates into an 
insigniheant strand. During every laying season the left duct in- 
creases enormously by new formation of its component fibres. For 
instance, in the fowl its volume increases about fifty-fold, growing 
from some (> in. in length and scarcely one line in width to more than 
2 ft. in length and in. in thickness. The upper, wide opening of 
the duct is attached by elastic, peritoneal lamellae to the hinder 
margin ol the left lung ; the middle portion of the duct is glandular 
and thick- walled, for the deposition of the albumen ; it is connected 
by a short, const ricle<I “ isthmus '* (where the sliell-niembrane is 
formed) with a dilated “ uterus ” in which the egg receives its cal- 
careous shell and eventual pigmentation. 

Bibliography. — A. v. Brunii, RuikhiUttnf^ ni(hi aus^estossener 
Kierstockseier, llenle Festschrift (Bonn, 1882) ; E. Ballowitz, “ Die 
Spermatozoen dcr Vogel," Mikr, Anat. xxxii., 1888, pis. 14-18; 

M, Sacchi, " ('ontribuzione all* istiologia del ovidotto dei saurop- 
sidi," An. So(. hat., Milano, vol. xxx.; W. A. l•'orbes. "On the Bursa 
Fabricii in Birds," P.Z.S., 1877, pp. 304-318 ; H. Gadow, " Remarks 
on the ('loaca and on the Copulatory Organs of the Amniota," 
Phil. Trans., 1887, p]). 5-37, pis. 2-5; Martin Saint Ange, " ittude 
de I'appareil reproducteur dans les ciiu] classes d’aniinaux vertebres," 
Mem. A(. Soi., I^aris, xiv., 1856; E. Retteri'r, "Contribution a 
JV'tude dll cloaipx' et de la bourse de Fabiicuis," Pobin's Journ. de 
I'anat. et phvsiot.. 1885, pp. 3^9-454, pis. 17-19. 

B. Fossil Birds 

Miicli had naturally been expected from tluj study of fossil 
birds, but, so far as the making of classifications is concerned, 
they have proved rather a source of perplexities. So long as 
the characters of new fossils are only of specific and generii 
value, it is mostly possible to assign the birds to their proper 
place, but when these ('haracter.s iniliciite new families or orders, 
for instance Hesporornithes, Jehthyornithes, Palaelodi, their 
owners are put out.side the more tersely constructed classifications 
applicable to modern birds. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the genus, often even the si^cies, can be determined from almost 
any recent Ixine, but in the case of Miocene, and still more, of 
Eocene fossils, w'e has e oftim to deal with strange families, which 
either represent an extinct side branch, or which connect several 
recent groups with iMcli other. Our artificially-established 
classifications collapse whilst we gain further insight into the 
mutual affinities of the existing groups. Of course this must be 
so if evolution is true. But it also follows that, if every extinct 
and recent bird were known, neither species, nor genera, nor 
families, nor orders could be defined. We should lie able to 
construct the pedigree of every group, in other words, the 
gigantic natural system, hut there would be no cla.ssification. 
Much light has also been thrown by fossil birds upon the .study 
of geographical distribution, 'fhe key to the distribution of 
recent groups lies in that of the extinct forms. Not only have 
many ab.M)lutely new families been di.scovercd, but many kinds 
of modern birds are now known to have existed also in countries 
where they are now extinct. There W'ere, for instance, trogons, 
secretary-birds, parrots, and other now Ethiopian forms in 
Miocene France. Ostriches, undistinguishable from Stmthio, 
have been found in Samos and in the Sii alik Hills. 

'Fhe proper study of fossil birds may be said to have begun 
with A. Milne-Kdwards, whose magnificent Oiseanx fosstles de la 
France was published from 1 867 (01871. This work deals chiefly 
with mid-Tertiary forms. .\ new impetus was given by 0 . C. I 
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Marsh, who, after 1870, discovered a great number of bird 
remains in the Cretaceous strata of North America. The most 
important result is the proof that, until the end of the Cretaceous 
epoch, most, if not all, birds were still possessed of teeth (see 
Odontornithes). 

The oldest known bird is the Archaeopteryx {q,v.\ of the upper 
Oolite in Bavaria. The imprints in the enormously older new 
red sandstone or Lower Trias of Connecticut, and originally 
named Ornithichmtes, belong to Dinosaurian Reptiles. 

A wide gap separates Archaeopteryx from the next order 
of fos.sil birds of the Cretaceous epoch, and, since freshwater 
deposits of that age are rare, bird remains are uncommon. 
Many bones formerly referred to birds have since proved to 
belong to Pterodactyls, e.g, Cimoliornis from the English Chalk. 
Butin 1858 were discerned in the Upper Greensand of Cambridge- 
shire remains which are now known as Enaliornis. W. Dames 
has described bones from the Chalk of southern Sweden under 
the name of Sraniornfs, probably allied to Palaelodus, From 
the Cretaceous rocks of North Amerira a large number of birds 
have been described by O. C. Marsh. Of these the most interest- 
ing are Ichthyornis ( = Graculavus) and Hesperornis, from the 
Oetaccoiis shales of Kansas. They wxre placed by Marsh in a 
distinct subclass of birds, Odontornithes {q.v.). Probably all 
birds of Cretaceous age were still po.ssessed of teeth. Bapiornis, 
another of Marsh's genera, seems to be allied to Enaltornts, 
Palaeotringa and Talmaiornis, were b\* him referred to Limicoline 
and Pas.serinc birds. Laoruis from the C retaceous marls of New 
Jersey was as large as a swan. 

The lower Eocene ha.s furni.shed a greater number of bird 
bones. Some of the largest are those of Gastornis, with tliree 
species from Frani'e, Belgium and England. Much difference 
of opinion obtains as to the affinities of these birds, which were 
far larger than an ostrich ; they wert* undoubtedly incapable 
of flight and there are indications of teeth in the upper jaw. 
Provisionally this genus has been grouped with the Ratitae, 
which at any rate arc a heterogenous assembly. Sir R. Owen's 
Dasornis, of the London ('lay, known from an imperfect cranium, 
and FI 1 ). (dope's Diatrynia of New Mexico, based upon a gigantic 



Fig. 17. — Remains ot liratl of Odontopteryx, from the original in 
the British Museum ; side view ; natural size*. 

metatarsus, may also belong there. 'Fhe London Clay of South 
England has likewise supplied some long upper arm bones, 
Argillornis, The most remarkable specimen is a .skull, Odonto- 
pteryx toliapirns (figs. 1 7, 18); the edges of the jaws were serrated 



Fig. 18. — Remains of head of Odontopteryx, seen from above. 

like those of certain tortoises. The character of this skull and 
the compound rhamphotheca (known by the imprints left upon 
! the jaws) indicate affinities with the Steganopodes. Remnants 
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of a heron-likt‘ bird, of agulMike creature, \ scandiaca, and the willow-grouse, hagopus alhus, A gigantic 

a raptorial ; and a supposed Passerine from Glarus in swan, Cygnus foLconeri, is known from the Zehug cavern in Malta. 

J^mtzerland, ^lled Protorms - Osleornis, complete the list. From caves of Minas Geraes in Brazil, 0. Winge has determined at 

Ihe upper Eocene has yielded many birds, most of which are least 126 species, of which nearly all still survive in the country, 
at least close forerunners of recent genera, the differentiation 1 Kitchen-middens of England, Ireland and Denmark reveal the 
into the leading orders and families being already well marked, existence of the capcrcally, Tetrao urngalhts, and of the girat 
e.g. Gallinaceous birds, stork- and crane-like waders, rails, birds ' auk or gare-fowl, Alca ' impcmiis \ both species long since 
of prey, cormorants, &c. Especially numerous bones have been ' vanished from those countries. In the f(;ns of luist Anglia have 
found in the Paris basin, chiefly descrilied by G. (aivier, F. L. P. been found two humeri, one of them immature, of a true Pcle- 
Gervais, K. Blanchard, and above all by A. Miliie-Ed wards, and canm^ a bird now no longer inhabiting middle PUirope. 
in the equivalent beds of Hampshire. Others have been dis- Until a very recent epoch there flourished in Madagascar 
covered in Wyoming ; a giant penguin, Palaeeudyptes, is known huge birds refcTable to the Ratitajj, e.g. Aepyornis maxhtitis, 
from New Zealand, and Palaeosphcniscus from Patagonia. The which laid eni^rmous eggs, and not unnaturally rec alls the 
Miocene has yielded by far the greatest number of bird-bones, mythical “ roc that figures so largely in Arabian tales. New 
including even eggs and imprints of feathers. For instance, i Zealand has also yielded many flightless birds, notably the 
from the lower Miocene beds of Allier and Puy-de-D6mc Milne- numerous species and genera of Dinornithidac, some of which 
Edwards has described about 50 species. Of these Palaelodus . survived into the 19th century (see Moa); VsaulapUryx allied 
was an ancestral flamingo, but with shorter legs ; Limnatoriiis to the Kiwi) Cnemiorjiis, a big, flightless goose; Apiortiis and 
is referred to the hoopoes. The existing genera include Attax, Nolornis^ flightless rails ; and liarpagornis, a truly gigantic 
Aquila, Bubo, Columha, Cypselus. Lanius, Pirns, Phalacrocorax, bird of ])rey with tremendous wings and talons. 

Sula, &t. Ver\' interesting is the fact that Serpeutarius, Psitiarus ' It is, of course, quite impossible, in a survey of extinct birds, to 
and are amongst this list of birds, which are now restricted : divide them into those which are bona fide fossil, sub-fossil, 

to the tropic's. A similarly mixed avifauna has been found in the , recently extirpated and partially exterminated. Nor is it possible, 
mid-Mioctaie beds of various other parts of EVance, (jermany i except in a few cases, to decide whether they have come to an 
and Italy. In ( olorado and New Mexico Marsh has delected | 
bones of Meleagri^, Puffirtus, Sul a and Uria, all existing genera ; 
but the first is espc'cially suggestive, since it is one ol the most ' 
characteristic forms of the New World. 

Here may be interpolated a short account of the very peculiar 
avifauna found in the '1 ertiary strata of Santa ( ruz in I’atagonia. 

Instead of the age of lower Eocene*, as had been stated originally, 
these beds are not older than mid-Mioc'c'ur, and not a few of 
the bones are of a much younger, even latest 'lerliary date. 

Discovered, and partly desc'ribed, l)y Aineghino, the bones 
have been sumptuously monographed by F. P. Moreno and 
A. Mcrcerat, who proposed tor them the name of Stcreornithes, 
a new order of birds, mostly gigantic in size, and said to c-omi)ine 
the characters of Anseres, Ilcrodioncs and Ac'cipitres. But the 
whole mass of bonc*.s is in hopedcss disonler, apjiarcntly without 
any record of association. At any rate, the '' Stereornithrs''’ 
accepted as sue.h in Bronn’s 77 / /ermV/?, and inNewton’s 7 >/V//V;/mry 
oj Birds, !iiid to be dissolved as an unnatural, haphazard assembly. 

Many of these birds, to judge from the enormous size of their 
hind-limf)s, were undoulitedly flightless, c.r'. Brntitnniis, and 
remind us of the Eocene Gastoniis of luirope. Phnrorhacos, 
the most extraordinary of all, belongs to the Gruifornic.*s, perhaps 
also Pclerynrnis and Liornis. On the other hand, the late 
Tertiary Dryornis is a member of the Cathartac or American 
vultures, and Mesembriornis, likewise of lale lertiary datc^, is 
a close forerunner of the recent genus Rhea, 

Plioc'ene remains are less numerous than those of the Miocene. 

From l^ikernii in Greece is known a Gnlhts, a Pbnsiatiiis anrl a 
large Grus, From Samos a large stork, AmphipvUirgus, and a 
typical Struthio ; from the Si\’alike Hills on the soulhern flanks 
of the Himalayas also an ostrich, and another Ratite with three 
toes, llypselornis, as well as Lrploptilus, Pdrcamis ;iud Phalacro- 
corax. 'riic fossil egg of a struthious bird, StruthiolUhu^, luis 
lM?en found near Cherson, south Russia, and 
in north ('hina. The SutTolk Crag has yielded 
the unmistakable bones of an albatross, 

Diomedea. 

Most Pleistocene birds arc gencrically, even 
specifically, identic al with recent forms ; some, 
however, have become extinct, or they have Fm. 20.— MaiidiMc of Aphnvaptervx, side view (From ihe origin:.! in th. Museum 

become exterminated by man. A great ‘ ambr.dge.) 

numbc*r of birds’ bones have been founci in caves, and among parrot, of ducks, ])igeons, rails, herons, gc»ese and of a dwarf 
them some bciaring marks of human workmanship. In France we darter, Plotu'i nanus, all sub-fossil, now extiiifl. Very inter- 
have a large and extinct crane, 6>z/.s’ but more inter- csting is Aphanapteryx (fig. 20), a long-hilled, flightless rail, 
esting are the numerous relic s of two spc'cie.s, the concomitants practically the same as Krythromarhus of Rodriguez and Dta- 
even now of the reindeer, which wc*re abundant in that country phorapfer\'x of Ghatham Island. Reunion j)osse«;sed the peculiar 
at the period when this lx;ast flourished there, and have followed starling, Fregilupus. Rodriguez was inhabited by fytnphaps, 
it in its northward retreat. These are the snowy owl, Xyciea 1 the solitaire, Xerro psitiarus and Palaeorms exsul, w'hich is now 




I’roiii a irai.in«.i i»y M. A. Milne-K.il\v;mls lA tlar wti>;inal (hawing in a MS. jouin.il 
krill (Uirini; Wolphnil ll.utii.uis/oon ^ voy*‘jr«* tn M.uir'Utiis inrji ifn> 7 ) /‘rnrs U. 

SLlilcgfl {i*r0C. /.O0I. Sot. 1K7S, p. Ki!(hi(ril. 

Fig. 19. ExtiiK't ('rested Parrot of Maurithis 
{LophopsitUu tfs mauritnnui^). 

end through the agency of man or through .so-called natuial 
j c'auses. Like other (Tcatures birds have come, some to flourish 
I and ,sUiy, others to die out. 

Mauritius is famous for the dodo, killed off by man ; there 
was also a curiously crested jiarrot, J.nphop^itUirus (fig. 10). 
In the Mare aux Songes luive been found the bones of another 
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probably extinct. The Antilles tell a similar tale. The great 
auk, once common on the British coasts, those of Denmark, the 
east coast of North America, then restricted to those of New- 
foundland, Greenland and Iceland, has been killed by man, and 
the same fate has overtaken the l.abrador duck, the Phillip 
Island parrot, Nestor productus, and the large cormorant of 



£1. V\v<\ Duck (Somateria lahradora), male ami female. 

(i«'roin specimens in the British Museum. Reduced.) 


Bering Island, Phalacrocorax perspu Hiatus ; and how long will 
the flightless cormorant, Ph. harrisi of the Galapagos, survive 
its quite recent discovery ? 

Authorities.-- A. Milne -Edwards, Rcxherches anaUmiiqur'^ ci 
palvnnlulo^uns pour servii A Vhistoire de^ oiscaux fossiles de la Vravue 
(l^iris, 1867 i808) ; F. J*. Moreno and A. Mrreorat, Catalogo dr ios 
Pajuros foUles de la RepufAua Argentina. Anale^ Mus. (,a 
18111, 2T pis.; O. C. Marsh, Odontornithes : A Monograph of the 
l<,\iw(t toothed IHrds of North America (New Haven. (>mn.. 1880) ; 
R. l.vdi'kloT, article “ Fossil Birds,'* in A. Newton's Dictionary of 
liiuis (London. 1893); Cat. Foss, Birds. Brit. Musfuin, i8<)i ; K. v. 
Zitlel, llondlnuh der PalAoiUologiCt i. 3 (1887-1890) ; C. W. Andrews, 
“ On the JCxtinct Birds ol Patagonia,” Tr, Zool. Soc. xv., 1S99, 
pi>. 55-8n. pis. 14-17. 


(\ VPllU'AL Distkibution 

The study of tlio extinc t organisms of any eourury leads to 
a proper appreciation ()f its <'\isting flora ai\d fauna ; while, 
on the other hand, a due eonshleration ol the plants and animals 
which may pre<lo'ninale within its boinnis cannot fail to throw 
more or less light on the changes it has in the course of ages 
undergone. 'Hiat is to say, the distribution of forms in time is 
a subject so mueh ronneeled with the distribution of forms in 
Sparc, that th(! one can hardly be se]»arated from the other. 
Granting this is a general truth, it must yet be ac knowledged 
as a S[)ec.ial fact, that in fossil lurds we haN c as yet but scanty 
means of arriving at any jirerise results which will justify bold 
generalization in llie matter of axine distribution. Remains 
of extinct birds are, compared with those of other classe.s of 
vertebrates, exceedingly scarce, and these have been found in 
\iiry few, widely separated eounlries. 'I'lie great problems 
involved in the study of geographical di.striluition must there- 
fore be'^Mised mainly upon tlu‘ other classes, both vertebrate 
an4 ioigytaBhmte, which, moreover, enjo>' less great facilities of 
locomlTOOn than the birds. 

Vet Jt so happens that the great zoogeograpliical regions 
of the world, now more or less general!)" accepted, have been 
based upon the distribution of birds. 'Fhe whole subject was 
properly introduced by Treviranus.^ who in his large philo- 
sophical work devotes considerable space to the “ geographical 

* 'I'reviruiuis. lUologie Oder Philosophie der Uhenden Satur, vol. ii. 
cap. 4, § 4 (Guttmgen. 1803). 


distribution of animals.’^ Next we have to mention F. Tiede- 
mann,*^ the Heidelberg anatomist, who has been generally 
ignored, although he surpassed many a recent zoogeographer 
by the wide view he took of the problem ; in fact he was the 
first to connect distribution with environmental or bionomic 
factors ; tf.g. the remark on p. 481 of his work that “ the 
countries of the East Indian flora have no kinds of birds in 
common with America which are vegetable feeders.” L. K. 
Schmarda ® divided the land into twenty-one realms, character- 
izing these mainly by their birds. P. L. Sclater ^ was the first 
to divide the world intfi a few great “regions,” the Palaearctic, 
Ethiopian, Indian and Australian forming one group, the “ Old 
World ” (Palaeogaea) ; and the Nearctic and Neotropical form- 
ing a second, the New World (Neogaea). Birds being of all 
animals most particularly adapted for extended and rapid 
locomotion, it became necessary for him to eliminate from his 
consideration those groups, be they small or large, which are 
of more or less universal occurrence, and to ground hi.s results 
on what was at that time commonly known as the order 
Insessores or Passeres, comprehending the orders now differen- 
tiated as Passeriformes, Coraciiformes and C’uculiformcs, in other 
words the mass of arboreal birds. His six main divisions- - 
practically adopted by A. R. Wallace ^ in his epoch-making 
work - are excellent, Uiken separat(?ly. They exj)ress the main 
complexes of land with their dependencies in wcfl-chf)scn terms ; 
for instance the “ Neotropical region ” sUmds short for South 
and ( entral America with the Antilles. 

But these six divisions of Sclater and Wallace arc not all 


equivalent, only some arc of primary importance ; they require 
eo- and sub -ordination. 'Lhis most important advance was 
made by T. H. Huxley.’^ Some of the “ regiems ” have now to 
Ik; called subregions, e.g. the Nearctic and the Palaearctic. 
'i'he reduction of the Oriental to a subregion, with consequent 
“ provincial ” rank of its main subdivisions, will probably be 
objected to, but these are matters of taste and prejudice. Above 
all it should be borne in mind that nearly all the last subdivisions 
or provinces arc of vcr>" little real value and most of them are 
inapplicable to other classes of animals. 

B<jsi(!es some occasional refercMiccs in thv text, only a f(‘W more 
of the general works dealing with the dLStnbution ol buds can here 
be mi’tiiioned. Especial atti‘ntion has to be drawn to the article 
” Geogr.iphical Distribution.” in Newton’s JHctionaiv of thrd^. 
Sec also A. ITeilprin, The Grogmphit al and Zoologual Distrihution 
of Animals (New York, 1887) ; \V. Miushall and A. Reichenow, 
two nuuis with mncli detail, although badly arranged, in Bergluius’ 
PhysikalisLhet Atlas, pt. \ i. ('t/lasd. J hfcrvcihrcitung). ((iotha, 1887) ; 
A. Reichenow, “ Die Begn*nzimg zoojL;eograj)hiseher Regionen 
vom omithologischcn Standpunkle,” Zooh^g. Jahth. lii., j888, 
pp. f>7 1-70.4. pi. XX vi. ; E. L. 'rrouessart. La Gdographir zmdogiqtic 
(I'aijs, 1890). 


rile scheme iLdo])t('(i in the followiiif]; account stands as follows • 

{ New /.('aland subregion. 
AiistralLin 
Pajiu.m 
1 .Antillean 


(B) Nkoc,\ka or II. Neotropical Region 


(<') .AR( TrxJAICA 


( 

\ 


III. TIolarctic Region 

IV. l*ala(‘otropic.il 

Region 


j Columbian 
I Patagonian 
1 Nearctic 
\ PaUu'titctic 
I Ethiopian 
\ t)riental 


In the following account the eharacterization of the various 
rogion.s and subregions has to a ver)' great extent been adopted 
from Newton 's article in his Dietionary of Birds, and from the 
chapter on distribution in tlie article on “ Birds ” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannicay 9th edition. This applies especially 

2 F. Tiedemann, Anatomic und- Naturgesekichte der yOgel. vol. ii. 
§§ 1J7-255 (Heidelberg, 1S14). 

•** I.. K. Schmarda, Die geographUche Verhreitung der Thietc (Wien, 
i8,S.3). 

* 1 \ I.. Sclater on the general geographical dislribiition of the 
mcinlKTs of the clas.s “ Aves,” 2. Linn. Sot. li. pp. 130-145, 1858. 

^ A. K. Wallace, The Geographual Distrihution of Animals, with 
a study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Eaunas as elucidating 
the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. 2 vols. (London, 1876). 

• T. H. Huxley, “ On the Classification and Distribution of the 
Alectoromorphae'** P.Z.S., i868, pp. 3 13-319. 
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to those instances in which the members of families^ genera 
and species are mentioned. The families are those which are 
enumerated in Garow's classification. Tlie numbers of genera 
and species of birds are, of course, a matter of personal inclination. 
If we take a moderate computation the number of recent species 
may be taken at 10,000-11,000.* Dr R. B. Sharpe increases 
their number to about 15,000 in the New Hand-List of Birds, 
published by the British Museum. In the first two volumes 
fossil birds, occasionally based upon a fragmentary bone only, 
are also included. 

(A) AusTROGAKA.tht* Australian ri-gion in the wider sense, with tlie 
Papuan. Aiistralicin and New Zealand siihregions, including; also Poly- 
nesia. We may here quote Newton {lim vclopaedia Uritunmeu, 9th cd., 
“ Birds,” p. 738) on the remarkable differences lK?tween this region 
and the rest of the Old World ; — ” The prevalent zoological features 
of any Region are of two kinds - negative and positive. Jt is then*- 
lore just as much the business of the zoogeognii»her, who wishes to 
arrive at the truth, to ascertnin what groups ol animals are wanting 
in any particular locality (altogether independently of its extent) 
as to determine those which are torthcoming there. Of course, in 
the former case it would be absurd to regard as a physical feature 
of any great value tlie absence from a district of groups which do 
not occur except in its immediate neighbourhood ; but when we 
find that certain groups, though atiounding in some part of the 
vicinity, either siuhlenlv cease from ajipearing or appear only in very 
reduced numbers, and occasionally m abnormal forms, the fact 
obviously has an important tiearing. Now, mere geographical con- 
siderations. taken from the situation and configuration of the islands 
of the so-called Indian or Malay Archipelago, would indicate that 
tlioy extentled in an unbroken series from the shores of the Strait 
of Malacca to the southern coast of New Guinea, which confronts 
that of north Auslraha in Torres Strait, or <‘ven larlher to the east- 
ward. Indeed, the very name Australasia, often a])plied to this jiarl 
of the worl<l. would induce tin* belief that all the countless islands, 
be they lar-'e or small -and sonic ol tlu'iii are among the largest 
on the gloU" - were hut a southern prolongation of the mainland of 
Asia. Jfut so far from this lu'ing the case a very delinitc barrier is 
interposed. A strait, sonu' 15 in. or so in width, and separating the 
two fertile but otherwise* insignilicant islands of Bali and Pombok. 
makes such a frontii'r as can hardly Iw shown to exist elsewhere. 
The loriner of these two islands belongs to the Indian Region, the 
latter to the Australian, ami liel^eeii th(*m tliere is absolutely no 
true transition —that is, no species are coiniiion to liotli which luumot 
be easily accounted for by the various accidents and migrations that 
in the course oi tune must liaxe ternle.d to mingle the prcKluctioiis 
of islands so close to one another. I'lie faunas of the two aie as 
absolutely <bstinct as tliose ol South America and Alnca. and it is 
only because they are se]'aialed bv a narrow .strait instead ol the 
bioad Atlantic that they have become so slightly connected by the 
inlercliaiige ol .1 lew species ami geiKTa. 

” Now, tirsl, of the loniis of birds which are prevalent throughout 
the Indian Region, but are entirely wanting m the Australian, we 
have at once the bulbuls {lAidae), very t hardctcnstic ol most parts 
of Africa an<l Asia, including the sub group wliicli 

is pi'Ciiliar to the Tmlian Region ; llic widely -.spread families of 
barbets {Mrf^ttlnrmtunc) and vultures {V uU itfidav) \ and the phea- 
siints {Phasiinndae), w'hicli att.iin .so great a dcvelojmient in vanoiis 
parts of the Asiatic continent and islands that tln ie must their horm* 
be regarded as fixed. Soim- naturalists would add the tinches 
{Frin^illidar), rightly if we assume tiiat the Pin- euine or weavers 
constitute a se])arate familv. Then, ot tor ms wliicli are but weakly 
represented, we havt; the otherwisi* abundant thrii.sh<*s (Turdidae), 
and, above all, the woorlpcckers {Picidw), of which only very 
few' species, out ot 400. pist iross the lioundary and occur in 
Lombok, ('elebesor the Molutcas. but are unknown el.sewln*re m the 
region.” 

But the Australian region is also remarkable for its ornithic 
singulantv. All the existing Katilae (with the exception ot the 
ostriches of Africa ami South America, belonging to the genera 
Strulhii) and Phea, and comprising at most but live sinxiics) are 
found in Austrogaea and iiowherr eKe. Of the Lasseres the h<mev- 
suckers [Mehphaeuiac) are most cliaractenstic, ami, abounding in 
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^ Tht' following old-fashioned rough computation may .serve a.s 
an induation of the relative size ot ilie orders ami sul>ordeis of 
recent birds , 
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10 

Charadrii formes 
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Anserifornies 
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360 

J^'is.se^es C lamatores looo 

Tinamiformes . 

40 

l'a.ssert s Osemes . 

5000 

GaJlilormc.s 




Gruiiormes 

^5^ 

Total about j 

['>,300 species 


genera and species, extend to almost every part of the region, yet 
only one species of Ptxlotis oversteps its limits, crossing the sea from 
to Hah. Other (Kiculiar lamilies arc much more confined. 
But the }^sitive characteristics of the region as a whole are not its 
peculiar forms alone ; there are at least lour lamilies wdiich. tieing 
feebly represented elsewhere, here attain the maximum of develop- 
ment. Such are the thick-headed shrikes (JWhvi'^phaltdae), the 
caleq>illar-t»ters {Campephafiidae), the flower-peckers [Dicaetdac), 
and the swallow -11 y cat cliers [Artamtdae). Besides these, three or 
perhaps four groups, though widely distributed throughout the 
world, arrive in the Australian region at tlitur culmination . present- 
ing an abundance oi most varied lorms. These are the weaver- birds 
(Ploceidae), and tlie iiiorei)orks {l\)d(ortdae), but especially the 
kingfishers {A Icedundav) and the pigi*oiis {Cidumbidae\, the spticics 
belonging to the two last obtaining in this region a degree ot pro- 
minence ami ]ieaut\' which is clscwliere unequalled. 

The boundaries ot the subregions are not well defined. 

'J'lie New Zealand Subregion, considered by Lrolessors Newton 
and Huxley and various other zoogeograph'eis a.s deserving the 
rank ol an-gion, is. and to all a]>pearance has long been, more isolated 
tlian any other portion of the globe. Be.sidcs the three larger islands 
numerous satellites belong to the subregion, as Lord Howi'. Nortolk 
and Kermadec islands, with the Chatham. Auckland and Macquarie 
groujxs. The main aftmities ol the av ilauiui au*. ol course, Au-*tr.iljun. 
The most extiaordinary leature is unquestionably the loiiuer 
existence of the gigantic DinorniLhes or inoas {q.v.) and. another 
family ol Ralitae, the weird looking kiwis or \pteryges. which are 
totally unlike any other existing birds. Of otlier peculiar genera il 



Flo. 22. --Exliiict Phillip-lslanrl 1‘airfd {\r<stot prndnrfns). 

(From spiTimen in the rintidi Miiseiim. Rediued.) 

will sulhcf lo mention only the moie p-in.irk,ible. Tin- PaUidae 
piescnt the very noU worlhv wooilhen-,. Ot ydumnis, and the 1.*kalie, 
Noinrnis, w'hich is almosl extinct Tin- wiilely-spri’ml plovers, 
Chaiaihiidar, li.ive two not less .singular gehi-nc devilo|»iuents, 
Thinovnis, and the extraonlmary wiylull, A ntnhvw hti\. Th<*ie js 
an owl, type ol the geinis Scrloglain. Ol pal lots, the 

kakcipo or owl panot. is certainly pei uli.ir, wliile AV-./er coiislit ules 
a peculiar subfamily of the bi usli-tongued p«iiiotsor Trii hng/o^sulur. 
Nenicu^ am! Acanthn^itla form a little kiriiilv ul truly inesomvodean 
I’assLTe.-^ f'Jamatores. Of tlie Tilihphagidac tli<‘ genera Prosl/ir 
madcra, Jbtgonttnus ami Anihorni\ ait- jx’ciiUai. The starlings, 
Slurmdae, ari‘ repre.sented by Cnllat(i\, Creadion ,iml the veiy 
abnormal llclerolotha. The gallin.u eons biids aie lejnesentetl l)v 
a quail, Colitruix nnvae zealaudiur, now exleimniated. \ huge 
Higlitle.ss goose, Cnrmwt nis, allied to the Austiali.iii Cvreop'^is, ami 
tlie gigantic rapacious llarpagitrnis, have died out rei<-ntly, with 
the moas. In all, there is a w'ondcrful amount of sjn cializaf 1011, 
though perhaps in a verv straight line from gcneialized forms ; 
but the athnity to .Australian or ]‘olynesian ty])es i- in many eases 
clearly traceable, and it cannot be siijniosed but tluit these hist arc 
of cognate origin with tliosi- of New Zealand. A very long period 
of isolation must have been required to pro<Iine Ihi* differences so 
nianifcslly to be olwerverl, but a few' forms s<*eni at laie intervals 
to liavc immigrated, and this immigration would appi'ar lo be kept 
up to our own day, as .shown by the instance of Zosterops lateraln, 
which is .said to liave lately made its hrsl apiiearance. and to havi* • 
est;ibli.sher) itself in the country, as well as by the fact of two cuckoo.s^ 
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the widely-ranging Eudynatnis taitensis and Chrysococcyx lucidus, 
which are annual viHitors. 

Polynesia forms, of course, part of Austrogaea. Its extent is so vast 
that it necessarily contains some peculiar, outlying forms, so to say 
forgotten, which in their long-continued isolation have specialized 
themselves. For instance, the kagu {Hhinochetus) of New Caledonia, a 
<]ne(‘rly specialized form with Gruine affinities tiointing only to South 
America. 'Ihe toothbilled pigeon {Dtdunculus) is restricted to 
Samoa. Most interesting is the avifauna of the Sandwich islands ; 
entirely devoid of Psittaci and of Coraciiiormes. these islands show 
an extraordinary development of its peculiar family Drepanidae, 
which are probably of South or Central American descent. AcftUo- 
cercus is a Meliphagine, and a peculiar genus. There is a laven 
iCorvus), a coot {Fulica), the well-known Sandwich island goose 
{Bernida sandvicensis), now very commonly domesticated in Europe ; 
and some flycatchers and thrushlike bird.s. 

I'Jie Australian Subregion comprises Australia and Tasmania. In 
the north it is influenced, of cour.se, by its proximity to Papuasia, 
whence there is a considerable admixture of genera which do not 
proc(‘(;d beyond the tropics, and ol these Casuarius is a striking 
example. The (.'ape York peninsula practically belongs to l^apuasia. 
As a whole, Australia is rich in parrots, ol which it has several very 
])eciiliar forms, but Picarians in old-fashioned parlance, of all sorts 
-certain kingfishers excejited —arc few in number, and the pigeons 
are also comparatively scarce, no doubt because of the many arboreal 
predaceous marsupialK. The continent, however, possesses the two 
im])ortant genera of the Pseudosrines, namely the lyre-birds {Menura) 
and the scrub- birds {Atrichia), .\mong the more curious lorms of 
otlwr land-birds may be especially mentioned the Megapodiidae, 
Lipoa and Talegnllus, tlie rail Jribonyx and Pedionomus, which 
represents the otherwise palaeotropical Turnices in Australia. The 
prissence of bustards {Eupodotis) is a curious example of interniptc*d 
distriliiition, since none other of the Otididae are lound nearer fhan 
India, 'fhe Jtatitue ai'f represented by two spi’cies ol emeu 
{Dromaeiis), liesides the cassowary of Cape York peninsula, and the 
extinct Jhomornis and Genyornis wdth its enormous skull. 

The Papuan Subregion, chiefly New Guinea wiUi ils depend- 
eiKies, tlu‘ Timor group of islands, the Moluccas and CelclH-s. On 
the whole its avifauna presents some very remarkable* leatures. 
Its mo,st distinctive characteristic is the pre.sence ot tlie birels ol 
paradise, wdiich are almost peculiar to it ; lor, granting that the 
bower-bird.s, Chlawydodera and other.s, Australia, belong to the 
same family, they are tar less highly specialized lliaii the lieautiful 
and extraordinary forms whicli are found, wit Inn very restricted 
limits, in the various islands ol the subregion. Another chief feature 
IS the extraordinary development of the cassowaries, the richness 
anti specialization of the kinglislu'is, parrots, pigeons, honeysucker.s 
and some remarkable flycatchers. It has several marked tlelK4t*ncies 
comparetl with Australia, among whicli fire the babblers ( I'imelitdav), 
w'oaver biids (Ploceidae), the Platvrert tnae among jiarrots, diurnal 
birds oi prey and the emeus. As a whole, Iht? birds of I’apua are 
remarkable for their brilliance of ])lninage, or their metallic colum 
ing. The birds of paradise, the racquet -tailed kinglishcrs, I'anv- 
sip/rra, the largest anti smallest of parrots, Calyptiuhvnihus aiul 
Nasttrnia, and the great crowned pigeons, Gowa, are ver\ cluu- 
acteristic ; and so are the various Megu])odes. 

(IJ) Nilogaka, or the Neotropiial region. Excepting towards the 
north, where, in Mexico, it meets, and inosculates with the Nearctic 
subregion, the btnmtlaries ol the Neotropical region are simple 
enougii to trace, t*omjireheiiding as it does the wdiole ol South 
America anti all (^-ntral America ; besides including the I'alkland 
islands tt) the south-east and the (hdapugt)s uniler the eipiator to 
the west, as well as the Antilles or West Jiuha islands up to the 
Florida channel. 

Owing to the comparatively .scanty number of harmful mammalian 
types, the birds play a considerable part in this large region, anti 
some authorities consitler its avifauna the richest in the world. 
The entire number of species amounts to aluuit 3boo. Of thest* 
2000, or a good deal more than half, belong to the ortlOr Passeriformes. 
Blit the eharacteiistic nature of the avifauna is more cle.irly brought 
out when we Irani that of the 2000 sju'cies just mentioned only 
alxnit 1070 belting to the higher suborder of Oscines, that means 
to Siiy, nearly oiir-half belong to the low'er suborder Claniatores. 
This IS a state ot things which exists nowhere else ; for <*xcept in 
.Austitdia, where a 1t‘W' iiuligenoiis and jieciiliar low iion-Gscines are 
found, and in tlie Nearctic country, w'liither one family ot Clama- 
tores, vdz. the Tvianmdife, has evidently been leil by the geographical 
continuity ol ii-» soil w'ith that of the Neotropical region, such forms 
do not occur elsewhere. .Accordingly their disjiroportionate pre- 
valence in South America points imeiTingly to the low’er rank of the 
axilauna ol the region as a whole, and therefore to the propriety 
of putting it next m order to that oi the Australian region, the 
general fauna of winch is lulmittedly the lowest in the world. Huxley 
has urged with his wonted iierspicuity the alliance of these two 
U'f^ions as Notogaea. basing his opinion, besides other weighty 
evidence, in great measure on the evidence affordi'd by the two main 
sections of the Galli. viz. the Perisfviopodes and the Alertoropodes, 
tlie former cominised of the families Megapodiidar. almost wholly 
Australian, and the Cracidae, entirely NT*otropical. (Cf. P.Z.S., 
1868, pp. 294-3x9.) 


Leaving, however, this matter as in some degree hy|x>thetical/ 
we have as genera, families, or perhaps even larger groups, a great 
many very remarkable forms which are characteristic of, or peculiar 
to. the Neotropical region in part, if not as a whole. Of families 
wc find twenty-three, or maybe more, absolutely restricted thereto, 
l>csides at least eight which, being peculiar to the New World, 
extend their range into the Nearctic region, but arc there so feebly 
developed that their origin may be safely ascribed to the southern 
portion of America. First in point of importance comes the extra- 
ordinarily beautiful family of humming-birds {Trochilidae), with 
nearly 150 genera (of which only three occur in tlie Nearctic region) 
and more than 400 species. Then the tyrants {Tyrannidae), with 
more than seventy genera (ten of which rangt* into the northern 
region), and over 300 species. To these follow the tanagers {Tana- 
gridae), with upwards of forty genera (only one of which crosses the 
border), and al>out 300 .species ; the picul ules {Dendrocolaptidae), 
with a.s many genera, and over 200 species ; the ant-thrushes, 
{Formicariidae), with more than thirty genera, and nearly 200 species ; 
togcilier with other groups which, if not so large as those just 
named, are yet just as wrell defined, and possibly more significant, 
namely, the tapaculos {Pteroptochidae), the toucans {Rhamphastidae), 
the jacamars {Galbulidae), the motmots {Monotidae), the todies 
{Todidae), the trumpeters {Psophiidae), and the screamers iPala- 
medeidae) ; beside.s such isolated forms as the serienia {Cariama), 
and the sun-bittern {Eurypyga). 

The nature of the South American avifauna will perhaps become 
still more evident if we arrange the characteristic members as 
follows : — 

1. Birds which are restricted to, probably indigenous of the 
region: Rhea\ Palamcdea and Chauna, the screamers; Tinami; 
Psophia, Dicholopkus, Eurypyga, Heltornis of the Gruiform assembly ; 
Thinocorys and Attagis ; Cracidae’, Opisthocomus \ ot parrots Ara 
and Conurus with their allies ; Monotidae, iiici. Todus ; Steatorms ; 
Galbulinae and Bucconinae ; Rhamphastidae ; Formteuriidae, Pterop- 
tochidae, and of the Tyrannidae the Cottnginae. 

2. Birds w'hich are indigi*noiis, but extend far into North America ; 
Cathartae, 'Trochilidae, Tyrannidae. 

3. Birds which are originally immigrants from North America : 
Podicipedidae, with the flightless Centropelma on Lake Titicaca; 
Ceryle, the only genus of kingfishers in the New WorM ; all the 
Oscines. 

More orle.ss cosmopolitan groujis liki* herons, Fahonidne, Anseres, 
Columhae, S'C., and circiimlrojiical families like Parvidae, 'Trogomdae, 
CapHonidae, are to be excluded from these lists as indifferent. The 
differences between the Ncotroj^ical avifauna and that of North 
America are fundamcmtal and jirove the independence or superior 
value of the Neotrojiical region as one of ilu* pnncijial realms. 

It is difficult fo subdivide the Neotropical region into sub- 
regions; the best suggestion is that of N<*w'toii . Antillean, with 
the tixeeption of the islands ol Trinidad and Tobago, as well as those 
winch he on the northern coast ot South .America; Ratagonian, 
including ('hile and jsirt of Lem ; Columbian, comj^nsing the rest 
of tlie continent and also Central America. 

. The Antillean Subregion is in many respects one ot tlu* most 
suggestive and interesting, comparatively small though it l»e. For 
narrow as an* the chanm*ls lietween ('uba and the opjHisite coast of 
Central America, between the Bahamas eiiuI Flonda, and between 
Grenada and Tobago, the fauna ol the Antillean chain, instead of 
l>emg a mixture ot that of the almost contiguous countries, differs 
much from all, and e\hil)its m some groujis a ilegree ol speciality 
which may be not iinhtly ct>mj)ared with that of oci^aiiic islands. 
Except such as are ol coral formation, the .Antilles are hilly, not to 
say mountainous, tlu'ir summits rising m places to an elevation of 
8000 ft., and nearly all, prior to their (Kxupation by Emopeans, 
W'crc coveied with luxuriant forest, winch, assisting 111 the collection 
and condensation of the clouds brought by the track* winds, ensured 
its ow'ii vitality by precijiitating frequent and long-continued rains 
upon the fertile soil. Gndcr such conditions we might expect to 
find an extremely jdentifiil animal pojmlation. one as rich as that 
which inhabits the same latitudes in ('i*ntral America, not many 
degrees farther to the west : but no instance pi*rluq).s can be cited 
which .show's more strikingly the difference between a continental 
and an insular fauna, since, making every allow’anci* for the ravages 
of cultivation by civilized man, the contrary is the ca.se. and possibly 
no area of land so highly favonn»d by nature is .so poorly furnished 
with the higher lorms of animal life. Here, as over so large a portion 
of the Australian region, w’e find birds constituting the sujireme 
class— the .scarcity of mammals being accounted for in some measure 
as a normal effect of insularity. 

There is one peculiar subfamily, Todinae, represented by only four 
sjiecics of Todus. We note the absence of Ratitae, Tinami, Cracidae, 
Rhamphastidae, and any of those gruiform genera which are so 
characteristic of the continent. There is no family of birds common 
to the Nearctic area and the Antillean subregion without occurring 
also in otlier parts of the Neotropical region, a fact which proves its 
affinity to the latter. 

The Patagonian Subregion, mostly extratropical, is naturally 
devoid of a good many typically tropical birds, or these are but 
jKJorly represented, for instance Caerehidae, MniotiUidae, Tanagridae, 
Vireonidae, On the other hand some oi the most charactensUc 
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features kA the whole region are here well represented, e,g. Rhea, 
Ttnarnt, Chauna, Dicholophus, Attagis, Pteroptochidae, and indeed 
therein we find some of the best evidence of the antiquity of its 
f^pulation, both rwent and extinct (cf. the numerous fossils of the 
Santa Cruz formation), and also the nearest resemblance to the fauna 
of Austrogaea. 

(C) Arctogaea is Huxley’s well-chosen term for all the rest of 
the world (including the Nearctic, Palacarctic, Indian and Ethiopian 
regionvS of J\ L. Sclater) in opposition to Notogaca. Faunistically. 
although not geographically, the Nearctic and Palacarctic areas 
must forin the two subdivisions of one great unit, for which the 
“ Holarctic region ” is now the generally accepted term. 

The Holarctic Region, comprising North America and the extia- 
tropical mass of land of the Old World, may from an ornithologic<il 
point of view be characterized by the Colymbi, Ali idae, Gallidae or 
Alectoropodous Galli. and the Oscines, which have liere reached 
their highest development ; while Ratitae, Tinami, Psittaci, and 
non-Oscine Passercs (wilh the excei>tion of Tyrannidae extending 
into North America and Conurux caroUnetisis) are absent. 

Nearctic Suhregion. The close affinity of North America with 
the l*alaeiirctic axilauna becomes at once ap]nirent if we exclude 
those groups of lurds which we have good reason to believe have 
tlieir original home in tlie Neotropical region, notably numerous 
Tyrannidae, himiniing-birds and the turkev-buzzards. 

The following groups may be mentioned as characteristic and 
typically American, and. since we consider them as comparatively 
recent immigrants into the Neotropical region, as originally peculiar 
to the Nearctic area • MniotiUidae, Virconidar, Icteridae, Aleleagn^ 
and various Tetraoimufif. Restricted to and peculiar to the sub- 
region is only the little Oseme family of Chamaeidae, restricted to 
the coast district of California. “ More than one-third of the genera 
of Nearctic birds an' common also to the Palacarctic subregion. It 
wc taki'- the inimb(’r of Nearctic species at 7(H), which is perha]»s an 
exaggeration, and that of the Palacarctic at 850. wc find that, 
exclusive of stragglers, there are .about 120 cominoii to the two ateas. 
Nearly 20 more are properly Palacarctic, but occasionally occur in 
America, and about 50 aie Ni'arctic. which from time to time stray 
to Eiiro])!' or Asia, 'riiis. how('\ er, is by no means the only ]»oint of 
resemblance. (M many g<'iiera, tlic .so-called species found in the 
New World aie represented in the Old by forms s<i like fliem that 
often none but an expert can distinguish them, and of such repie- 
sentative ‘ specii's ’ about 80 might be enumerated ” (Newton, Put. 
liirds, ]). ^35). 

Of tile many attempts to subdivide the Nearctic subregion, the 
same authority favours that o( Dr S. F. Bainl, who distinguishes 
between Canadian, AUeghamau, Middle or Missourian, Californian 
and Alaskan provima s. Dr Hart Merriam taUc's the liroad point 
ot view “ that the whole ot extratrojiical North America consists of 
but two primary life regions, a Htneal region, which is i:irciiinp*dar, 
and a Smnnan or Mexican tableland region vliitli is unique.” 'riie 
tiisl ot these siip])orts Newton’s contt'iition ot th«‘ essential unity of 
the Ne.irctit: and Palacarctic areas. In any case the various Nearctic. 
subdivisions completely merge into each other, just as is to be 
e.vpectcd Irom the phvsical configuration and other bionoinic 
conditions of the Nortli Ameiican (ontineiit. 

The Palaeautu' Snhregitoj is, I jroadly speaking, Europe and .Asia, 
with the exception ol India and ('liina. Tlie propriety of com 
prehendmg this (’norinoiis tract m one zoological ” n'gion ” was 
first shown by Dr P, L. Sclater, an«l as regards the distribution ol 
mo.s1 classes of animals tliere have lutm few to doubt that it is an 
extremely natural one. Not indeed altogether so homogeiic'ous as 
the Nearctic aiea. it piesents, however, even at its extreme points, 
no very striking ditfeience between the bulk of its birds. Though 
Ja] )'in i.s tar lemoved fnmi western Europe, and though a few^ generic, 
forms and still lewer families inhabit the one without also frec|ucnting 
the other, yet there is a most astonishing similarity in a large portion 
of their respective birds. In some cases the clo.sest examination lias 
faile<l to detei I any distinction that may be called specific between 
the members of their avifauna ; but in most it is ])Ossihle to discover 
just siitliiient difteri'iice to warrant a sejiaration of the subjects. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that in jajian we have, as it were, a rep«*titJon 
of some of our most familiar s])ecics - tlie redbreast and the hedge- 
sjiarrow, for example slightly modified in plumage or otherwise, so 
as to furnish instances of the most accurate representation, e.g. 
Cvanopica mnki of Portugal and Spain, ami C. ryana of .Xmoorland 
and Japtin. 

Like the Nearctic the Palacarctic subiegioii seems to po.s.esK but 
one singk' peculiar family of land birds, the Panuridae. represented 
by the beautiful species knowm to Englishmen as the bearded tit- 
mouse, Panurus biarmirns. The entire number of T^alaearetic 
families are. according to New'ton, 67, and of the genera 323. of 
these 128 arc common to the Nearctic subn^gion. Species of 51 
more seem to occur as tnu* natives within the Ethiopian and Indian 
regions, and besides these t 8 appear to be common to the Ethio]»ian 
without being found in the Indian, and no fewer than 71 to the 
Indian without occurring in the Ethiopian. To compare the I’alae- 
arctic genera with those of the Australian and Neotropical regions 
would lie simply a wa.ste of time, for the points of resemblance are 
extremely few, and such as they are they lead to notliing. It will 
therefore be seen from the above that next to the Nearctic area the 


P^aearctic has a much greater affinity to any other, a iact which 
might be exj'iected from geographical considerations. 

Having shown this much we have next to deal with the peculiarities 
of tlie vast Palacarctic subregion. At the lowest computation 37 
genera seem to Ix' pt'culiar to it, though it is certain that species 
of several are regularly wont to wander beyond its limits in winter 
seeking a southern clmuite. Of tlu* peculiar genera only a few 
examples may Ikj mentioned: hnrvnofhvmhus, the spoon - billed 
sandpiper of Siberia ; Syrrhaptes. the sandgiouse of central Asia ; 
Mitsetcapa of Europe. 

We distinguish between a Siberian, Mongolian, Mediterranean 
and European province, none of which can be well defined. The 
i.slands of tlie Canaries, Madeira and the Azores belong to the Medi- 
terranean province, and offer some peculiarities of great interest. 
The Azores have been monographed by F. D. ('todman {Nat. Hist, of 
the Azores or Western Islands, London, 1870). There is a general 
tt'iidency among these insular birds to vary more or less from their 
continent. 'll representatives, and this is especially shown by the 
former having always darker plumage and st longer bills and legs. 
In one instance the variation is so excessive that it tully justifies 
the establishment of .1 specific distinction. This is the case of the 
bullfinch of the more western of these islands {Pyrrhula nuoina), 
the male of which, instead of the niddv breast of its well-known 
congi'tier {P. vtilcaris), has that part of a soIht mouse 'colonr. A 
siniilai sombre hue distinguishes the ]X‘ciiliar cli.'ifTFinch of tin' Canary 
Islands {Eringxlla teydea), but to these islaiuls as w’ell as the Azores 
and Madeiras there' belong.s in common another chalYinch (/'. tintiUon'S 
which, though very nearly allieil to that of Maun'iania (F. spodogeuia) 
is ]»erfeclly recognizable, and not found elsewhere. Madeira has also 
its peculiar golden crested wren {Regulus fnaderensis), and its peculiar 
lugeon {Columba troiaz), while two allied torms of the latter (C. 
launvota and C. botlii) are found only in the Canaries. Further on 
this subject we must not go ; wc can only state that Godniaii has 
.show'll go* id rca.son tor declaring that the avifauna ol all these islands 
is the effect of colonization exteiuling over a long period of year., and 
going 011 now. 

Pai AEOTKoru Ai Rkc.ion. Much tan be said in favoiii ol rombm 
ing the mostly troj)ical ))ortion of the great mass of land ol tlu' Old 
Workl (excluding, ol course, Aiisfrogaea or the Aiistriihun legion) 
into one region, tor which Osciir Dnide’s well-clioscn term ” p.daco 
(lopical ” lias been atlopted (cf. Ilrtuin’s Thieneuh, System. Part. 
p. 20O, 1803). 'riiis region luitiirallv conijuiscs the African anti 
Indian areas, conlormably to be called snbn'gioiis. 

Ik)th subregions pos.st*s.-’, besides others, the following ch.iMclei- 
istic birds; Ratilae, viz. Stfuthio in Airica and Arabia, fo.ssil also 
in the Sivalik Hills, and Aepyornithulac in Madagascar; Putidae, 
fiurerottnae and Vpupinae, ol which Vpiipa itself in India, Maria- 
gast .11* and Africa ; Corai lidae ; Pyt nnnotidae or bulbuls ; 1 rogonidae, 
ol which the .Asiatic gi'iiera are tiie less sjiecialized in opposition to 
the Neotropical lonns ; yuHiindae ; Peptopfilns, Anastomus and 
Ciionia among the storks ; Ptrrot lidae ; Tteroninae among pigt'oiis. 
Ot otiui faniilies whicli, however, cxteiul their range inort' or k'ss 
lar into the Nastralian rtalm, may be mentioned Otiduine, the 
bustaids; Meinpidae or bee ('ateis ; Musricapidae or lUcalchi'rs ; 
Sttirnuiae or slai lings. 

'file Ethiopian Subregion eornpnses the v\li(»k' td .Miit.i fiiul 
Madagciscai, e.\cei)l tin* Harbary St.ites, but iiu lulling Arabia; in 
the north east the subregion melts into the Palacarctic bt'lw'ccn 
Palestine and the Persian (inll Some authors are iiu liiietl to evfeiul 
its limits still fartlier to the eastwards, tliiough Ikiluchistan and even 
beyond the Indus 

So large a portion of Ha* Ethiopian subiegion lies 1 n't ween the 
lro])ics tlial no surprise iie»'d be expiessed at the rit hness oJ its fauna 
relatively to that ol the last two subregions we have tonsidered. 
Hetween fifty and sixty sn-«Mlh*<l taiinlies of land birds al<a»* are 
foiintl within its limits, and ol I hem at h ast nine are pet iiliar ; the 
typical genera of which are liupkaga, b tt^ vteros, Philepitta, M i4so 
phaga, frrtsor, /.eptosorna , Cf'lius, Serpeniarins, Struthlo, Aepyornis. 
It IS singular that only tlie first tliree of them belong to flu order 
Passeriformes, a iiroportion which is not inaintairu'd in any othei 
tropical region. The nuinlMT of ju'cnhai generii, besides those just 
rnenlionerl, is too great tor fherii to lx* named hcie ; Sf>nie of the 
most remarkable on the continent are Palaenueps, ihc whnh- 
lu'atled heron ; Halaearica, the eiow'netl eraiu- ; Podiia. finfoot ; 
Numtda and allu'd genera of guinea fowls. 

The natural division of the subregion is that into an Afrieaii and a 
Madagascar province. Siibflivisiou of the lontinental pnrlum is 
beset W'lth great difficulties, aiul none of tlu* niimeroii'’* allrmipts 
have proved long-lived. The forest’Clacl basin of the ( oiigo, w'ifh 
the coastal districts of the bay of (iuinea, seem to form one domain 
m ojrposition to tlu; rest 

The Malagasy provint e comprises, besides Matlagascar, the 
Mascarenc, Comoro and Seychelle islands. It rnav be .safely deemed 
the most peculiar area of the earth’s surface, while from the richness 
and multifariousness of its animal, and esjiecially of its ornithic 
population. New* Zealand cannot 1m* conip.ir* tl with it In A. 
Gnindidier’s magnificent Histmre physique, natioelle et politique de 
Madagascar, vol. xii. (I’aris 1875 i« 84 ). aie enumerated 238 species 
as tielonging to the island, of which /20 are peculiar to it, and 
among those are no fewer than 35 peculiar genera. Euryceros ot the 
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Oadnes, and PhiUpUia of the Qamatores, are remarkable enough to 
form the types of l’*asscriform families, and Me^Uts haif-way between 
Galli and Gruiformes is of prime importance. The Passerine 
Falculia, with its recently extinguished allies Fregilufms and 
Necropsar of the Mascarenes ; the Coraciine Brachypteracias, A tel- 
omis and Geohiastes, are very abundant, while Heliodilus is an owl 
belonging to that subfamily which is otherwise represented only by 
the widely-siuYiad liam owl, Strix ftammea, lastly must be noted 
the extin^ tall Ratite species of Aepyornis with its several fancy 
geneta But, as Newton charmingly puts it {IHct. Birds, p. 353). the 
avifauna of Madagascar is not entin^ly com]X>sed of such singularities 
as these. We have homely genera, even among the true Passeres, 
occurring there — such as Aiauda, Acrocephalus, MotacUla and 
Pratincola, while the Cisticnla madaaascariensts is only distinguish- 
able from the well-known fan-tailed warbler. C, schoeniccla of 
Europe. Africa and India by its ratluT darker coloration. Bui tliere 
are also species, though not Passerine, which are absolutely identical 
with those of Britain, the barn owl, c^iinmon quail, iiigmy rail, and 
little grebe or dabchick, all of them common and apparently resident 
in the island. Mauritiu.s had the dodo {q.v.), LnphopsiUacus and 
Aphanapteryx, Rodriguez had the solitaire. N ecropsittacus and 
Necropsar, Bourlxin or Kciinion had FregUttpus. 

Some of the Maiuga.sy avifauna is certainly ancient, aboriginal, 
and even points to India ; other forms indicate clearly tlieir African 



Fig. 23, Extinct Stalling ol Keiinioii {Fn’fitinptts van'us), 
adapted from ligures by I)aulnMiloii, LevailUnt and others. 
Reduced. 

origin; while, lastly, such slrikinglv ch a r.iote rustic Tndo-.‘\irit an 
birds as horiibills are uiuie.('ouiilably aliseiU. 

The cuiiipri.ses all tlie countries aiirl numerous 

islands bidweeii the PaUearctic cuul Australiriii an'us ; it }K>ssesses 
upwards of seventy families, of which. lu)we\'er, only one is peculiar, 
but this tamily, the iCut vlamiidae or brotullnlls, is of gn'al im|iortance 
since it represents all tin* SuhclutMalores. Of the many characteristic 
birds may U* mentiuiieil J'ycttonottdac or bulbuls, of which the 
PhvlloiHUhwav are {leciiluir. Campephu^idac or cuckoo-shrikes, 
Du'futtdiir or drongos. or sunbird.s ; pheasants, 

together wdh Bavo and Gull us. Some ol tlie similarities to tlie 
Ethiopian and the gre^it diftoretices Iroin (he Australian avifauna 
have alri'ady been pointed out. Naturally 110 line whatever can U' 
drawn betwi'eii the t)nental and the Palaearctic suhiegions. ami 
many otherwise essentially Indo-Malayan lamilies extend far into 
the AusUaluui le.ilin, tar acioss Wallace’s line, whilst the reverse 
takes place to a much move moderate extent. Certainly the Oriental 
area, in spite ol its considerable size, cannot pos.sib]y claim tlie 
staniiing of a primary region. U is a continuation of the great 
Arctogaea into the tropics. 

Following H. J. Elwi^s we subdivide the whole subregion into 
a Hiinalo-Chiiiese. Indian and Malayan province. These divisions 
had tlw^ approval ot \\’. T, Blantord. who propo.sed the terms ths- 
and Transgangetic for the two first. The Hliinalo-Chinese or Trans- 
gangetic province shows the characteristics of its avifauna also far 
away to tlie eastward in Formosa. Hainan and Cochin China, and 
again in a lessor degree to the southward in the inoimtains of Malacca 
and Sumatra. Indo-China is especially rich in Eurylaemidae, 
China proper and the llinialayas in plieasanls. 


The Indian or Cisgangetic province is the least rich of the three 
so far as peculiar genera are concerned. 

The Malayan province comprising the Malay islands, besides the 
Malay peninsula, and the veiy remarkable Philippines, possess an 
extraordinary number of peculiar and interesting genera. 

The influence of the Australian realm is indicated by a Megapode 
in Celebes, another in Borneo and Labuan. and a third in the Nicobar 
islands (which, however, like the Andamans, belong to the Indian 
province), but there are no cockatoos, these keeping strictly to the 
other side of Wallace’s line, whence wc started on this survey of the 
world's avifauna. 

D. Classification of Birds 

Fiirbringer’s great work, published in the year 1888 by the 
NaUira Artis Mdgistra Society of Amsterdam, enabled (}adow 
not only to continue for the next five years the same lines of 
morphological research, but also further to investigate those 
questions which were still left in alieyancc or seemed to require 
renewed study. The resulting “ classification is based on the 
examination, mostly autoptic, of a far greater number of 
characters than any that had preceded it ; moreover, they were 
chosen in a different way, discernment being exercised in sifting 
and weighing them, so as to determine, so far as possible, the 
relative value of each, according as that value may vary in 
different groups, and not to produce a mere mcclianical ‘ key ’ 
after the fashion become of late years .so common ” (Newton’s 
Dictionary of Birds, Introduction, p. 103). It is not the quantity 
but the quality of the anatomical and bionomic characters which 
determines their taxonomic value, and a. few fundamental 
characters are better indications of the affinities of given groups 
of birds than a great number of agreements if these can fx; 
shown to be cases of isomorphism or hetcrophyletic, convergent 
analog}^ Nature possesses tliree great educational or develop- 
mental schools — terrestrial, aquatic and aerial life. Each of 
these affords animal, vegetable or mixed diet. Animal diet 
implies the greatest variety with regard to locality and the modes 
of procuring the food. Each of lhi‘se schools impresses its pupils, 
in Uie case of the birds, with its own stamp, but there are many 
combinations, since in the course ot phyletic dcN elopmeni many 
a group of birds has exchanged one school for another. Origin- 
ally terrestrial groups have taken to an entirely a(|uatic life, and 
vitri* versa : otliers, originally endowed with the power of flight, 
have become, or are transforming them.seK'es into, absolutely 
cursorial forms ; some members of one group liv(* entirely on 
.seeds, while others liave become fierce fisshers, and so forth. 
Only by the most careful inquirs' into their liistory can their 
relationship or pedigree be unravelled. A statement may now 
be given of Gudow’s classification of birds, in which the extinct 
forms have been intercalated so far as possible. The few char- 
acters assigned to the various groups arc sufficiently diagnostic 
when taken together, although they are not always those upon 
which the classification has been establislied : — 

CLAS.S AVES 

I. Sub-class Arehaeomithes. — 'I'he three fingers and their 
metacarpals remain separate, each wdth a claw. Well -developed 
remiges. Both jaws with alveolar teeth. Amphicoeloiis. 
Caudal vertebrae more than thirteen, without a pygostyle, but 
with about twxdve pairs of rectrices. Archaeopteryx, A. liOio- 
^raphica, s, macroura, two specimens from the upper Oolite of 
^lenhofcn, Bavaria. 

II . Sub-chiss Neomithes. — Mt^lacarpals fused. Second finger 
the longest. Not more than thirteen caudal vertebrae. 

1 , Divi.sion Ratitae. — Terrestrial, flightless. Without sternal 
keel. Quadrate bone with single proximal knob. W'ith- 
out pygostyle. Coracoid. and scapula fused. Compound 
rhamphotheca. Adult without apteria. With aipulatory 
organ. A collective polyphyletic or heterogeneous group, 
originally cosmopolitan ; with certainty existing since the 
Miocene. 

1, Order StruthionM. — With pubic .syiujiliysis. Two toes only, 
third and fourth. Struthio, ostrich. Pliocene of Samos and of 
north-west India, now Africa and Arabia. 

z. Order Bheia. — With long i.schiadic symphySis. Three toes. 
Mesembriornis, Miocene or Pliocene of Argentina. Rhea, SouUi 
America. 
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3. Order CMoariL— Three toes. Aftershaft as long as the other 

half. Casuarius and Drotnaeus, Australian. HypseUirnts, 
Pliocene of Sivalik Hills. 

4. Order Apteryms. — Four Iocs. Bill long and slender. A ptervx. 

New Zealand. 

5. Order lUnonilthM. — Three or tour toe.s. Bill short. Anterior 

limbs extremely reduced. OinorniSt numerou-s .s^x*cies. recently 
extinct, New Zealand. 

6. Order Aepyomithes. Aepyornis, recently extinct, Mada- 

gascar. 

To the Kiititac belong possibly also the imperfectly known 
Diatryma, Eocene of New Mexico, Gastovnis and Dasornis, 
Eocene of Europe, Genvorriis. Pleistoct'iu* of .\ustraUa. 

II. Division Odo.vtolcae. — M arine, flightless, without sternal 
keel. Upper and lower jaws with teeth in furrows, ('ret- 
aceous epoch. Enaiiornis, England, vertebrae chiefly 
biconcave ; Hesperorms, North America, vertclirae 
hetenjcoelous. 

III. Division ("arinatae. — W ith keeled sternum. 

1. Order Ichthyomithes. - Power of flight well developed. Verte- 

brae still ainphicoolous. With small pygostyli*. IncLsura 
ischiadica. With alveolar teeth. rrctac<*ons of Kansas. 
Ichthvorms, A patorms. 

2. Order Colymbiformei.— Plantigrade, nidilugous, aquatic. All 

toes webbed, touith largest, lialliix short ; metatarsus later.illy 
coTTijiressi d : tibia with higJi, pyramidal cre.st. Bill straight, 
Ijointed, witli simple sheath. 

Sub’Order 1. ('olymbi, Oivcrs. Front toes conqdetcly 1 
webbed. Holarctic. Colymhus. : 

Sub-order Podicipisoks, (irebes. Toes lobated. Cosmo- ' 
]>olilan. 

3. Order SpheniBciformes. - NidicoUms, marine. FlightleM>.. wings • 

transformed into rowing paddles. Si'Hkwlsci. penguins. 1 
Antarctic and southern temiuTate coast'.. Since the Eocene. ' 

4. Order ProcellarliformeB. - Well flying. nulicolous. i 

Hallux abs<*ul or vestigial. Khamphollieca compounri. 
rosm<»politan. 'rrni.vAUics, petrels and alliatrosses. 

5. Order GiconiiformAB. - Swimmers or waders. Desmognathons. 

without basipterygoid prot esses; with one pair ot stt'rno- , 
tracheal miiscJt's. 

Sub - order i. S i im.anoi'ouj.s. W'ell llymg, aijii.itic, 1 
nidicolous ; with till the loni toi s weblied together. | 
Khamphothcca conqioiind ; cosmopolitan. J‘huefh(ni, 1 
tropic-bird ; Sula, gannet ; l^halnt foenrax, cormorant I 
and Plotits, snake-hird ; liigate-lurd ; ]*eleuuius. | 

Here also Pclaf^orm'i, Mioceiu* of I'rance ; Ai^ilUtniis ! 
.ind probably Of/tniioptrrvA from the l.ondon ('lay. 

Sub-order 2. .Xruj ak. - Piscivorous, nidicolous. waders; 
^MtlI complicateil liypotarsiis cin<l with long cervical 
ajitcria. . / refruAu , cosmotiolitan , including ('awmai/u, 
>ieotro]Mcal, nuhuimips, SiOpithic, Ktliiopian. /h<>- 
hnitduts, Ko(<*no of England. 

Siili ordiT 3. C'lro.M.XK. Zoojihagnus, nidicolous, waders ; 
uitli smi])le liyjKilarsus and without ctavical apteria. 
Cosmopolitan. P Utmnd(U\ .storks. Ihidm', ibi.si's and 
spoonbills. J'fupclatf^itsS, CHigocene. 

Sub-order 4. IhiOENK oin 1 Ki. ^l;^Iningo^1. Nnl)fugous. 
w'aders ; Avith siiujile hyjiotaisiis and without cervical 
apleria. 1 m out toes completely webla-d ; hallux veiy 
short or alisent *. feed chiefly 011 small aquatic inverle 
brales. Phoevii Dpterus, eosiiio|)olit.in. Oligoceiie l.h'uns 
and. allied, Palaetodns. 

6. Order AiiBerifonneB. Desmognathons. niditugous ; with two | 

jiairs of sterno fr.icheal muscles, with comjilete basipterygoid 
prCK Osses ami with a penis. , 

Sub-oidiT 1. f’ALAMj'DBAK. SiTcamer.s. Kibs without ; 
uncinate processi^s. Hyjiolarsus simple. Ni'otropiral. 
Chair HU, Palamedea. ' 

Sub-order 2. Ansekhs. Family Analidar. Hypolaisus : 
complex. A user, Anus, Cy^nius. since Miocene. 1 
CiiemioHifs, l*leistoccne, New Zealand, flightless. 

7. Order FalconiformeB. — Birds of prey. Carnivorous, desmo 

gnathous, nidicolous. without fimetioiial caeca. 'J'crrestrial. 
aerial. 

Sub-order i. f'Ai u \k 1 ,\h. .\rnericaii vultuies. With iiares 
perviai-. Cuthurtes. tuikey buzzards, Sarmihuwphus 
grypkus, condor Gypnfivs papa, king vulture. 

Sub-oi^er 2. Acciiutrks. — W'lth nurus iinpercuac. Serpent 
ariidae, secretary- birti, Ethiopian ; Mioc<*ne, I^'rance. 
Vulturidae, Old World vultures, excluding Austialia. 
Palcomdae, cosinopolitfin, since the Eocene. Jfarpa- 
gomis, Pleistcxrene, New Zealand ; Lithornis, Eocene, 
England. Pandionidac, ospreys or fash hawk.s, cosmo- 
politan. 

8. Order TinaimfoniiM.~-Nidifugous. witli mcisura ischiadica. 

without pygoslyle. Hertiivorous, terrestrial, ncotrojiical. 
Crypturi, tinamous. 


9. Order CMUfonuiB. — Schizognathoiis, herbivorous, tern'strial. 

With ten functional remiges. With strong spixiae steini. 
Sub-order 1. Mhsites. — Without ba.sipterygoid processes, 
and with large spina interna. Mesites, Madagascar. 

Sub-order 2. Iurnicks. -- Hemipodes or button - quails. 
Nidifugous ; vomer large ; sternum without prcxuxssiis 
obhqiii. Hallux absent or vestigial. Old World. 
Turnix, Pedhwomus. 

Sub-order 3. Galli With large sjiina communis, and with 
large proces.sus obhqiii. Hallux fiinctiuTiiil. A/cga- 
podudae, Australian region. Craetdae, cura.ssows and 
giians, neotropical. Gullidae. cosmopolitan. 

Sub-order 4. Opisthocomi. Arboreal, with long spina 
externa ; without basiptervgoid processes. Opisihoiotnus 
hOfitzm, Guiana. Venezuela and .\niazon countries. 

10. Order OmiformeB. Legs of the wading type. Without 

basipterygoid pr<x:es.ses. Without spina mtiTiia. Nidifugous. 
Essentially sciuzognatiious. RaUidac, cosmopolitan, siiwe 
Oligwene. Rallits, Fuliiu, Ocydromus, &c.. Gallinulu nesiotis, 
Tristan d’Acunha, flightle.ss. Notornis, New Zealaml, flight- 
less. nearly extinct. A ptoi ins. New Zealand, flightless, extinct. 
Aphanapiervx (Mauntiiis) Hrythfomachua (Kodnguez) 
Diaphor apteryx (Chatliam bsland). flightless and re<.enlly 
extinct. Gypsornis, uppew ICoccne. Franc*', (ituidae, cranes, 
cosmopolitan, allied Hmrothacos. Tertiary of Argentina. 
Uii holophidae , canamas, neotropical. Otididae, bustards, Old 
VN'orld. PhiiiDcheitdae, kagiis, New' ('aledonia. Pur\'pyi*i(tue, 
siin-bittem. neotroyiical. Heliofinthidac, lintoots, tropical. 

11. Ordi‘r Charadriiforxnei. - Schizognathoiis. With ideven remigc's, 

of which the leniiinal very sliort. Aqiiinto-ciibital. Spinac 
sterm short, separate. 

Sub'Ordei i. Limicolak. Nidifugous. without spina 
iiitern.i sterm. Hypotarsus complicated. Churudt itdac, 
ploxei's. Chiniiididuc, C{\v:\X\\ bill, (durcolidnr, 
swallows ami coursi'rs. I InHmnrvfhidae, seed snipes. 
Oedtenemidtdae. thick knees. Parndae. 

Sul) ord(T 2. Lari. Aquatic, vomer complete. Willioiit 
basipteiygoid processes. F'roul toi'S webbed ; hallux 
small 01 .ibsent. Large supraoi bital glands. Since 
Mitweiie. gulls, cosmopolitan. iiuks, 

1101 them half ol peruiictic legum. 

Sub order c Pti.koi i ks. S.iml-grouse, NidiJugous. \’omer 
vestighil. \\'illi largi' ciup ami c.ieca. llulliix vestigial 
01 absent since OUgot cue. Ahu.i to India, and Siberia. 
Pteroilrs .ind Syrrhuptes. 

Sub-01 der 4. rou'MHAK. Pig(*ons. Nidicolous. \’oimr 
\edig,ial. With laige < rop, vi’stigial caeca. Columhidue, 
cosmopolilan, sim** Mion'iie. Ihdidur', flighthss, 

recenli\ extim t. />tdus', lUuUi, Mauntiiis. )*erophups, 

solitaire, HcMirigue/. 

12 . Order CuculiformoB. I >i sinognathous. nidu.olous ; zvgoda* 

tylous, or with the outei 1o<* leveisihle. 

^ub-e••de| I. ( rcri.l. ('uckoos. (himto cubital, iuiuluhte, 
cosmopolitan. M usnphuDidae. ])lau1am eateis and 

louratos. Klhiopian sim e Miocene. 

Sub order 2 . Fsiitai I. -- Fanots ZvgtKlactvloiis ; aqiimto* 
cubital. ('osm(>]>oli 1 aTi, chiefly troyjical. 7 ruhoiA<issidur, 
lories, Austro .Malayan. Nrsim, N»‘\\ Zealand. ( nhi- 
pstffuius, / es, IjHUis, iVc. PsUtamiav, tongue smooth, 
iticl. Stttv^ffps. 

ip Order CoraciiformeB. Niilicolous. Nan*s irnpi*rviae, holo- 
rhinal. Downs restrict**d to thi* apteri.i nr absent, d hirler*n 
to lifteen eerviral vi*rtebrae. Mostly ilesmognathoiis. Jieep 
plantar tendons conneeti *! with I’ach othen. 

Sub* order 1. ('or\' iai-. Hither (t) with long spina extiTna 
sterni, (oruiiu/ae, rolh'is, t fld World. Momottdae, 
neotio})ical, niotinots and IcmIhs AUedimdue, kmg- 
fishiTs, cosmopolitan or (2) with long s]>ma cominiijiis. 
Meropidue, In-e l•aleTS, < )ld Work! f ' puptdru’. f ipuputav, 
hooyioes yialaearctii and ])alric‘Otr()pir.al. liuiernlmue, 
horubills, yialaeotiopK al : Irrtsottnae. woodhooyioes. 
lilthinpian. 

Sul)-ordi*r 2 . Sruiiji'S. CJwls. (hitei toe leversibk’. 
Sr liizognathoiis Long <‘7iera h'lexor tendons normal. 
Hypotarsus smiph*. (’osmoyiolitan. 

Sub-order 3. ( ai-rimi i c.i. Nighl|ai>. Nocturuaf. Wilh 
gayiing moiilli. J eii remiges and ten rectnce.s. Spinae 
sterni vestigial Caeca fiiiit lutual. StertUtrmthidnr. 
Steah>nn\. oil-bird 01 guacliaro. South Ainerira. 
Pfidrir ferine , Australasian. Capritnul^tdae, cosmopolilan . 
Sub-order 4. ('yi»m:i i. 'Jenlli terminal reim x the longest. 

Witli short spinae sterni. W'itlioiit caei^a. Lypselidac, 

• swilts, cosiiiojiolitan. Truchilidae , humming birds, 

American. 

Siib-ord«'r 5. ('01 n. Mouse- birrls. hirst and lourlh toes 
re\’i rsi \ >h • . Kt h loj nan . 

Sub-order 0. Trooones. 1 rogons. I leterodaclylu, first 
and second toes directed forwards, third and fourth 
backwards. Tropical. Tfo(>on f»alhrvs, Miocene of 
France. 
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Sub-order 7. Pici. —Zygodactylous. Tendon of the flexor 
haliucis longus muscle sending a strong vinculum to t1\at 
of the flexor profundus muscle, the tendon of which 
goes to the third toe only. Galhulidae, puff-birds and 
jacamars. neotropical. Capitonidae, barbets, tropical. 
Rhamphastidae, toucans, neotropical. Picidae, wood- 
peckers, cosmopolitan, excepting Madagascar and 
Australian region. 

14. Order PaAMxiformai. * Nidicolous. Aegithognathou.s, without 
ba.sipterygoid processes. Spina externa sterni large, spina 
interna absent. Quinlo-culiital, toes normal. Apparently 
since the upper Eocene. 

Sub-order i. Pa.sser£S A ntsomyodae.— Syrinx iiiusch;s 
entirely lateral or attcicticd to the dorsal or ventral 
comers of the bronchial semi rings, (r) Subclamatores. 
Deep plantar tendons connected by a vinculum. Eury- 
laemidae, broad-bills. Indian and Indo-Malayaii. (2) 
Clamatores, Dee]) flexor tendons not connected. 
Pittidae, palaeotropicul. Xenicidae, New Zealand. 
Tyrannidae, American, Pormicariidae, Pteroptochidae, 
neotropical. 

Sub-order 2. I*as.surjss Diacromyodak. -Syrinx muscles of 
either side attached to the dorsal and ventral corners 
of the nng.s. Hallux strong, with a large claw, (i) 
Sutioscines with Menufa, lyre-bird, and Atrichia, .scrub- 
bird, in Australia. (2) Oscincs, the true .singing-birds, 
with more than 5000 recent species, arc mostly divided 
into some thirty “ families,’* few of which can be defined. 

The fourteen ordiMs of the Carinatae are further congregated into 
four " Legions " : 

I. COLYMBOMORPHAH = lohthyomithes L Golymbiformes -f 
Spheniioi/ormai -t- Procellariiformea. 

II. PKLAR(iOMORPHA£ rv Oioonliformea + Anseriformeg i 
Falooniformeg. 

UI. \LECTOROMORPHAE TinatnifonneB 4 Qalliformeg 1 
OruifonneB + CharadriiformeB. 

IV. C'ORACIOMOHPU AE CueuliformBB -t Coracliformes 1 

PaBBBriformeB. 

These four legions are again combined into two “ Brigades,” the 
first of which cornjin.ses the first and .second legions, while the 
second brigade contains the third and fourth legions. 

Thus the whole classification becomes a round<'d-off phylogenetic 
system, which, at least in its broad outlines, seems to ajijiroacli the 
natural .system, the ideal goal of the scientific ornithologist. Tin* 
main branches of the resultant ” tree ” may be rendere<l .is follows . 

COKAC'IOMOKeiiAK 

H- 

OOO.NTOLCAE. .COLYMnO- + PEI.AR(;0- ALEC lOROMOKl'U AK . .R.VinAK 
MORniAK MORPIIAE 
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The Ddontolcai' seem to be an early .specialized oil shoot of the 
C'olvmbo Pelargomorphous brigaile, wlule the Uatilae rejm*sent a 
miniber of suh- branches of early .Ale,ctoroinorphac. The Ratitae 
branched oft, ])rol)al>ly during the Eocene period, from that still 
indifferent stock which gave rise to the I'niami +GuUi -i Gruiformes, 
when the members of this stock were still in possession of those 
archaic characters which distinguish K.ititae Iroin C'arniatae. It 
iollows that new giou)>s of Ratitae can no longer be dcvelojied since 
there are no Carinatae living which still letain so many low char 
acters, r.g. configuration of the ])nlat('. precoracoid, pelvis, intestinal 
convolutions, copiil.itory organ, Ac. l.oss of the keel is co-onliiiated 
with the power of using the lorehmbs tor locomotion ; altliougli a 
” JCitite '^character, it is not sufficient to turn a Notorms, Cnrmi(trnis 
or Stnftfiops. not even a Pkororhacos into a nieniher ot the Ratitae. 

Another branch of the Alectoromor])hae, m particular of the 
Gallitormes, when these were still scarcely .se])ar,ited from the 
Gruitormes. <‘sj>eeially rail like birds, leads through 0 ])istlu)Comi 
to the Cuculiforines. ' These are, again in an ascending direction, 
connected with the Cor.iciifornies, out ot which have arisen tlio 
Passeriformes, and these have blossomed into the Oscines, wliieh, 
as the a]K>theosis of bird lile, have conquered the whole inhabitable 
world. (U. F. G.) 

BIRD-LOUSE, any small flat degenerate wingless neiiro]iierous 
insect pf the group Mallophaga, parasitic upon birds and 
mammals and feeding upon dermal excretions or upon the softer 
parts of hair and featliers. The term biting-lice ” is sometimes 
given to these parasites, in allusion to the mandibulatc character 
of their mouth-parts, which serves to distinguish them' at once 
from the true lice of the order Rhynchota in wdiich the jaws are 
haustcllate. 

BIRD’S-EYE, a name applied to various small bright flowers, 
especially those which have a small spot or eye ” in the centre. 
The primula is thus spoken of, on account of its yellow centre. 


also the adonis, or “ pheasant’s eye,” and the blue veronica,* 
or germander speedwell. The word is also applied to a sort of 
tobacco, in which the stalks (of a mottled colour) are cut up 
together with the leaves. From a similar sense comes the 
phrase “ bird’s-eye maple,” a speckled variety of maple-wood, 
or the bird’s-eye handkerchief ” mentioned in Thackeray’s 
novels. 

BIRDSNESUNG, a general term for the pursuit of collecting 
and preserving birds’ eggs, with or without the nests themselves. 
The nests and eggs of wild birds are nowadays protected by 
local laws almost everywhere in both Great Britain and the 
United States. By law they may be taken for scientific purposes 
only, by special licence. In order not to interfere seriously with 
breeding it is customary to lake but one egg from a nest, and, 
if the nest itself be taken, to wait until the young birds have left 
it. Every egg, unless ‘‘ hard-set,” should be blown as soon as 
removed from the nest. This is done by opening a small hole 
in its side by means of a drill with a conical head, manufactured 
for the purpose, a minute hole for the insertion of the drill-head 
having first been made in the shell with a needle, which is then 
used to stir up the contents, so that they shall flow easily. A 
blow-pipe with a curved mouth is then inserted, the egg is held 
hole downwards, and the contents blown out. The old-fashioned 
method of making two holes in the egg is thus superseded. 
Should the egg be “ hard-set ” a somewhat larger hole is made 
and its edges reinforced with layers of paper pasted round them. 
Minute forceps are then introduced and the embryo cut into 
pieces small enough to pass through the hole. The inside of the 
egg is then rinsed out with clean water, and also before being 
placed in th(‘ cabinet, with a solution of corrosive sublimate, 
which prevents decay and consequent di.scoloration of the inner 
membrane. Finally the egg is placed with the hole downwards 
upon a sheet of white blotting-paper to dry. The authentication 
of the eggs is the most important duty of an egg-collector, next 
to identifying the specimens. According to some the best 
method is to mark with a fine pen on the egg itself the variety, 
.scientific name, locality of nest, date of taking and the initials 
of the collei'tor, as well as a reference to his note-book or cata- 
logue. Others advocate keeping the authentication s(‘panitc 
with only a numbered reference on the egg itself, l^ggs should 
not be transported in bran or sawdust, but in strong wool-lined 
boxes. The best (cabinets are fitted with drawers, pulled out to 
inspect the eggs, hut at other times closed to preserve them 
from tlie light, which is injurious to Ihcir delicate colouring. 
When an entire nest is taken it should be disinfected with hypo- 
sulphite of soda or insect-powder. 

So<? Bird nesting and Bird-Shinning, hy E. Newman (London, 
1888) ; The Young Collector's Handbook of British Birds' Nests and 
Eggs, by W. H. Bath (T.ondon, 1888) ; Birds’ Nests, hggs and Egg- 
Collecting, by R. Keurton (London, i8yo) ; British Birds' Eggs and 
Nests, by T. C. .\tkinson (f.ondon, i8g8) ; Nests and Eggs of North 
American Birds, by Ernest Ingcrsoll (1880 1881). 

BIRDS OF PARADISE, a group of passerine birds inhabiting 
New Guinea and the adjacent islands, so named hy the Dutch 
voyagers in allusion to the brilliancy of their plumage, and to 
the current belitd’ that, possessing neither wings nor feet, they 
passed their lives in the air, sustained on their ample plumes, rest- 
ing only at long intervals suspended from the branches of lofty 
trees by tin; wire-like feathers of the tail, and drawing their 
food “ from the dews of heaven and the nectar of flowers.” 
Such stories obtained credence from the fact that so late as the 
year 1760, when binnacus named the principal species apoda, 
or “ footless,” no perfect specimen had been seen in Europe, the 
natives who sold the skins to coast traders invariably depriving 
them of feet and wings. The birds now' usually included under this 
name belong to the family Parat/wfidae, closely allied to the crows. 
The largest is the great emerald bird {Paradisea apoda) , about the 
size of the common jay. Its head and neck are covered with 
short thick-set feathers, resembling velvet pile, of a bright straw 
colour above, and a brilliant emerald green beneath. From 
under the shoulders on each side springs a dense tuft of golden- 
orange plumes, about 2 ft. in length, which the bird can raise 
at pleasure, so as to enclose the greater part of its body. The 
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two centre tail feathers attain a length of 34 in., and, being desti- 
tute of webs, have a thin wire-like appearance. Tliis splendid 
plumage, however, belongs only to the adult males, the females 
being exceedingly plain bird.s of a nearly uniform dusky browm 
colour, and possessing neither plumes nor lengthened tail feathers. 
The young males at first resemble the females, and it is only 
after the fourth moulting, according to A. R. Wallace, who has 
studied those birds in their native haunts, that they assume 
the perfect plumage of their sex, w'hich, however, they retain 
permanently afterwards, and not during the breeding season 
only as was formerly supposed. At that season the males 
assemble, in numbers varying from twelve to twenty, on certain 
trees, and there disport themselves so as to display their mag- 
nificent plumes in presence of the females. Wallace in his 
Malay Archr/>ela§o, vol. ii., thus describes the attitude of the 
male birds at one of those “ sacaleli,” or dancing parties, as the 
natives call them ; “ their wings,” he says, “ are raised vertically 
over the back, the head is bent down and stretched out, and the 
long plumes arc raised up and expanded till they form two 
magnificent golden fans striped with deep red at the base, and 
fading off into the pale brown tint of the finely-divided and 
softly-waving points ; the whole bird is then overshadowed 
by them, the crouching body, yellow head, and emerald green 

throat, forming 
but the founda- 
tion and setting to 
the golden glory 
which waves 
above.” It is at 
this season that 
those birds are 
chiefly captured, 
'rhe bird-catcher 
having found a 
tree thu.s .selected 
for a “ dancing 
party,” build.s a 
hut among the 
lower branches in 
which to conceal 
himself. As .soon 
as the male birds 



Slainlanl Win#; liiid ot rar.ulisc 
{Sennoptera wallacci). 


have begun their 
graceful antics, 
he shoots them. 


one after the other, with blunt arrows, for the purjiosc of .stunning 


and bringing them to the ground without drawing blood, which 
would injure their plumage ; and so eager are tliosc birds in their 
courtship that almost all the males are thus brought down 
before the danger is pierceived. The natives in jireparing the 
skins remove both feet and wings, so as to give more prominence 


to the commercially valuable tuft of plumes. They also remove 
tlie skull, and the .skin is then dried in a smoky hut. 'J’he great 
emerald bird, .so far as yet known, is only found in the Aru 


Islands. The lesser bird of paradise {Paradisea minor), though 


smaller in size and somewhat less brilliant in pluHiagc, in other 


re.sperts closely resembles the preceding species. It is also 
more common, and much more widely distributed, being found 


throughout New' Guinea and the neighbouring islands. Its 
plumes are those most generally used as ornaments for ladies* 
head-dre.sscs. Both species arc omnivorous, feeding voraciously 
on fruits and insec ts. They are strong, active birds, and are 


believed to be polygamous. 'I'hc king bird of paradi.se (Cinit- 
nurtis regius) is one of the smallest and most brilliant of the 
group, and is spx-cially distinguished by its two middle tail 
feathers, the ends of which alone are webbed, and coiled into a 


beautiful spiral disk of a lovely emerald green. In the red 
bird of paradise {Paradisea rubra) the same feathers are greatly 
elongated and destitute of webs, but differ from tho.se in the other 
species, in being flattened out like riblwns. They are only found 
in the small i.sland of Waigiu off the coast of New Guinea. Of 


the long-billed paradise birds the most remarkable is that known 


as the twelve- wired {Seleurides alba), its delicate yellow' 

plumes, twelve of which are transformed into w'ire-like bristles 
nearly a foot long, affording a striking contrast to the dark 
metallic tints of the rest of its plumage. (A N.) 

BIRDWOOD, SIR GEORGE CHRISTOPHER MOLESWORTH 
), Anglo-Indian official and w'ritcr, son of General 
Christopher Birdwood, was Ixirn at Belgaum, in the Bombay 
presidency, on the 8th of December 1832. He was educated 
at Plymouth grammar-school and Edinburgh University, where 
he took his M.D. degree. Entering the Bombay Medical 
Service in 1S54, he serv'ed in the Persian War of 1856 57, and 
subsequently became professor at the Grant Medical College, 
registrar of the university, curator of the niuseum, and sheriff 
at Bombay, besides acting as secretary of the .\siatic and 
Horticultural societies. His work on the Economic Vegetable 
Products of the Bombay Presidency reached its twelfth edition in 
1868. He interested himself prominently also in the municipal 
life of the city, w'here he acquired great influence and popularity. 
He was obliged by ill-health in 1868 to return to England, where 
he entered the revenue and statistics department of the India 
Office (1871--1Q02). Whilst engaged there he published im- 
portant volumes on the industrial arts of India, the ancic'nt 
records of the India Office, and the first letter-book of the East 
India Company. He devoted much time* and energy to the 
encouragement of Indian art, on various aspects of wliich he 
wrote valuable monographs, and his name was identifiefl with 
the representation of India at all th(‘ princifiul international 
exhibitions from 1857 to iqoi. (See Jounuil of Indian Art, vt»l 
viii. “The Life and Work of Sir George Birdwood.”) His 
re.searches on the subject ol incense (Trans. Linn. Soc. xx^'ii., 
1871 ; Ency. Brit, qtb etl., “ Im en.se,” 1881 ; revi.sed for 
the present edition by him), a good example of his masterv of 
detail, have made his historical and botanical account ot this 
subject a classic. Nor can his lifelong association w'ith journal- 
ism of the host sort be overlooked. From luiyliood he was 
a diligent contributor of special information to magazines and 
new'spapers ; in India he helped to convert the Standard into 
the Times of India, and edited the liombay Saturday Rein no ; 
and after his return to London he wrote for the J^all Mall, 
Athenaeum, .Academy, Times; and with ('hi'uery, the editor 
of The Times, and others he took the initiative (1882) in l ele- 
brating the anniversary of Lord Bcaronsfield’s death as “ Prim- 
rose Day ** (April 19). He kej)t up his connexion with India 
by romstant contributions to the Jndian press ; and his lung 
friendships with Indian princes and the leailing educated native 
Indiams made his intimate knowledge of the countr) of fx’culiar 
value in the handling of the problems of the Indian em[)ire. 
In 1887 he was created a K.C.I.E. : and, besides being given liis 
LL.I), degree !>y ( ambridge, he was also made an oflieer ot the 
Jx-gion of Honour and a laureate of the I'Vi*n(*h Academy. 

BIREJIK (Arab. Bir \ Apamia-Z.eugma), a town of 

North-Wc.st Me.sopotamia, in the Aleppo vilayet , altitude 1 1 70 ft., 
built on a limestone cliff 400 ft. high on the left hank ol tlie 
Euphrates. I'op. about 10,000, three-quarters Moslem. It is 
situated at one of the most important cro.ssings of the Euphrates, 
where there was, in ancient times, a bridge ol boats, and is now 
a ferry on the road from Aleppo to Urfa, Diarbekr and Mosul. 
Birejik corresponds actually to Apainea, which lay opposite 
Zeugma, and commanded the bridge with it.s strong castle 
(Kala Beda) now much ruined. The place seems to have had 
a pre-.Selcucid existence as Birtha, a name which revived tinder 
Roman rule (we hear of the emperor Jtdijin resting there on his 
march into Mesojiotamia, a.d. 363), and is preservecl to this 
day. The ferry over an unusually deep and narrow part of the 
Euphrates has been used from lime immemorial in the piissage 
from North Syria to Haran ((!harrae), iules.sa and North Meso- 
potamia, and was second in importance only t<) that at 
Thapsacus, by which crossed the route to Babylon find South 
Me.so})otamia. Birejik was the scene ol an unusually cruel 
massacre and persecution of Armenians in 1895. 

BIREN (or BOiirkn), ERNST JOHANN 1772), duke of 
Courland, was the grandson of a groom in the service of liuke 
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Jacob III. of G)urland9 who bestowed upon him a small estate, 
which Ihren^s father inherited and where Biren himself was 
born. He received what little education he had at the academy 
of .K6i)igst)erg, from wliich he was expelled for riotous conduct. 
In 1714 he set out to seek hk fortune in Russia, and unsuccess- 
fully solicited a place at tlie shabby court of the princess Sophia 
(harlotte, the consort of the tsarevich Alexius. Returning to 
Mittau, he succeeded in gaining a footing at court there through 
one of his sisters, who was the fancy of the ruling minister, 
Peter Bestuzhev, whose established mistress was no less a 
person than the young duchess Anne Ivanovna. During his 
patron’s absence, Biren, a handsome, insinuating fellow, suc- 
ceeded in supplanting him in the favour of Anne, and procuring 
the disgrace and banishment of Bestuzhev and his family. From 
henceforth to the end of lier life Biren’s influence over the 
duchess was paramount. On the elevation of Anne to the 
Russian throne in 1740, Biren, who had in the meantime 
married a Friiulein von 'IVeidcn, came to Moscow, and honours 
and riches wen; heaped upon him. At the coronation (i()th 
May) he was made grand-chambcrlain, a count of the empire, 
on which occasion he is said to have adoj:)lcd the arms of the 
PVencIi ducal house of Biron, and was presented with an estate 
at Wenden with 50,000 crowns a year. He soon made himself 
airdially detcst<;d by Russians of every class. He was not 
indeed tlie monster of iniquity he is popularly .supposed to have 
been. His vices wcjre rather of the .sordid than of the satanir 
order. He had insinuating manners and could make himself 
very agreeable if he chose ; but he was mean, treachtnrous, 
rapacious, suspicious and horribly vindictive. During the 
latter years of Anne’s reign, Uireii increased enormoiusly in 
power and riches, llis aparlments in the palace adjoined 
those of the empress, and his liveries, furnitures and equijKigcs 
wer(‘ scarcely less costly than hers. Half the bribes intended 
for the Russian court passed through hi.s coffers, lie had 
landed estates everywhere. A special department of state 
looked after his brood mares and stallions. The magnificenee 
of his plate astonislied the l^ naich ambassador, and the diamonds 
of llis diu hess were the envy of princes. 'Hie climax of this 
wondrous elevation was readied when, on the extinction of the 
line of Kettler, the estates of ( ourlurul, in June 1757, elected 
him their reigning duke. He was almost as much loathetl in 
(’ourland as in Russia ; but the will ot the empress vva.s the law 
of the land, and large sums of money, smuggled into (’.ourland 
in tlie shape of bills payable in AmsU;rdam to bearer, speedily 
eonvineed the electors. On her death-bed Anne, very unwill- 
ingly and only at his urgent entreaty, ajipointcd him regent 
during the minority of the liaby emperor, Ivan VI. Her common- 
sense told her that the only way she could Siive the man she 
loved from the vengeance of his enemu-s after her death was 
to faeilitate in time liis de.seent from his untenable position. 
Finally, on the 2(ith of October 1740, a so-called ** positive 
declaration ’’ signed by 104 dignitaries, in the name of the 
Ru.ssian nation, conferred the regency on Biren, 

Biren’s regency lasted exactly three wtM'ks. .Vt midnight of the 
n)th of NovemhiT T740 he wa.s seized in his bedroom by hi.s 
ancient rival, Ineld Marshal Mmmich. 'I'hc corninksion appointed 
to try his case condemned him (nth of April 1741) to death 
by rpiartering, but (his sentence was (;ommuted by the clemency 
of the new regent, Anna Leopoldovna, the mother of l\an VI., to 
lianislunent for life at Pelin in Siberia, All lliron's \ ast property 
was confiseated, inclp<ling his dianiond.s, wtirlli 600 ,000. 
For twenty-two years the ex-regent di.sappeared frtim the high 
places of history. He re-cmerges for a brief moment in 1762, 
when the philo-CiiTman Peter 111 . summoned him to court. 
He was now too fild to he in any one's way, and that, no doubt, 
was the reason whv C'atherine II. re-established him (17O3) in 
his duchy, which he l>e(|ueatht!d to his son Peter. Misfortune 
had chasteneil him, anci the last years of his rule were just and 
even l)enevolent, if somewhat autocratic'. He died at Mittau, 
his capital, on the 28th of December 1772. 

Sec Rolx*rt Nisbet Bain. 7 V ihtpHs of Peter the Credit (T.oiid«>n. 
1897) ; Christoph Flennann von Alanstein, Memoirs (Eng. ed.. 


London, 1856) ; Claudius Rondeau, Diplomatic Dispatches fr^m 
Russia (St Petersburg, 1889-1892). (R. N. B.) 

BIRETTA (Ital. berretia, Med. Lat. biteium, biretium, dim. of 
birrus, “ a ho^ed cloak ” ; from the Fr. form barrette h derived 
the Eng. “ barret-cap a cap worn by the Catliolic clergy. 
It is square and stiff, being made of a framework of cardboard 
covered with cloth or silk ; on the top, along the sutures of the 
stuff, are three or four raised, board-like, arched ridges, at the 
junction of which in the centre is a knob or tassel (fioccus). 
Its colour varies with the rank of the wearer, that of the pope 
lieing white, of th6 cardinals red, of bishops purple, and of the 
lower clergy black. It is not in the strictest sense a liturgical 
head-dress, its use not being confined to liturgical functions. 
In these functions, moreover, its use is strictly limited ; e.g, 
it is worn at low masses by the priest only when he goes to and 
from the altar, at high masses also when the celebrant sits 
during the singing of the Kyrie, Gloria and (Veed, and at pro- 
cessions when these take place outside the church and are not 
siicramental, and so on. 

Though the form of the biretta, devised in the 17 th century, 
is peculiar to the Roman Church, it is but a variant of the 
original hiretum^ which developed in various countries into 
head-coverings of different shapes and significance. At the 
outset there was little to distinguish the hireium from the pUcus 
or pileolus (skull-cap), a non-liturgical cap worn by dignitaries 
of the Church under the mitre and even under the biretta. When 
the word biretum first appears in the 13th century, it practically 
means no more than cap,” and is used as a synonym of pileus. 
As an ecclesiastical vestment the cap can be traced, under the 
name of pileus , to the 12th century ; under that of injula, to the 
end of the loth. It would seem to have been worn by the cantors 
as a protection against cold. The same utilitarian reason led 
to its introduction among the clergy generally. Thus in 1243 
Pope Innocent IW granted leave to the Benedictines of St 
Augustine’s at ('unlerl)ury, and to those of Winchester, to wear 
the pileus in ('hoir. With the extension of its use, too. the 
cii.stom grew up {r, 1300) of investing clerks with the hireium 
as the symbol of the transfer of a benefice, a custom which 
surviv^es, in Romiin ( atholic countries, in the solemn delivery 
of the red biretta by the head of the .state to newly created 
cardinals, who afterwards go to Rome to receive the red hat. 
'i'his red biretta is calk'd the ziicchcUo, 

'I'liis use of the biretum as a symbol of office or dignity was not 
confined to tlu; clergy. With various modifications of form it 
v/as worn by all persons of standing, c.g. barons, judgi's, and 
*loctors and masters of the universities. Tht; biretum was also 
used in the investiture of laymen w’ith office, c.g. a duke or the 
prefect of the city of Rome (Du (]angc, Gloss, s.v. hinelum). 
The ‘‘cap of maintenance,” or “cap of estate,'' still borne 
lielorc the English sovereign on slate occasions, is a barrei-eap 
of the tyfX' of the 14th and 15th centuries; it is of crimson 
veUet, turned up with ermiiii;^ By the .i()th century the 
barret-cap had lx*come tlie common head-gear of all pc'ojilc 
of substance, men and women. It was flat, square or round, 
sotnelimes with edges that could be turned up or down 
according to convi'nience, and was often ela]>orately decorated. 
By the T7th century it had given plac e in ordinary civil life to the 
lirimmed hat ; but in various shapes it still survives as official 
hciul-gear in many European countries : the Bareti, worn in 
cliurch by the Lutheran c lergy, in the courts by German lawy'crs, 
and by the deans and rectors of the universities, the barrette of 
FrencJi judges and burristers, the “ black cap of the English 
judge, and the “ college cap ” familiar in English and *\merican 
universities, and vulgarly known' as the “ mortar-board.” 

Meanwliile the ecclesiastiaU developments of the biretum are 
not without interest and significance. Originally this had been a 
round cap, low or moderately high, slightly bulging out at the 
top, and ornamented with a rouncl knob. By the 16th century, 
both in England and on the continent, a tendency liad begun to 
emphasize the ridges of the sutures and thus produce a square 
shape. Henceforth the evolution followed different lines. In 
England, in the 17th century, the square flat top began to be 
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'eidarged, forming a rim of thick stuff projecting beyond the 
close-fitting cap. This was the “ square cap so virulently 
denounced by the Puritans as a symbol of High Church Erastian- 
ism. With the triumph of High (Church principles at the Restora- 
tion it was natural that a loyal clergy should desire to emphasize 
this squareness, and the consequent exaggenition of the square 
top of the cap necessitated a further stiffening. In the i8th 
century, accordingly, the top began to be made of a board of 
wood or card covered with cloth, the close-fitting cap proper 
retired farther from the edges, the knob developed into a long 
tassel, and the evolution of the modern “ college cap ” was 
complete (see fig. i). 

On the continent, meanwhile, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the biretum had also developed into its present characteristic 

form, and by a 

0 


very similar pro- 
cess. by the end 
of the it>th cen- 
tury the square 
shape was ever\^- 
where prevalent ; 
at the beginning 
of the 37th cen- 
tury cardboard 
was introduced 
to stiffen tl^e sides 
and emphasize 
the squareness, 
and the actual 
form of the hir- 
etta, as descrilKid 
al)ovc, had be- 
Only in Spain has the biretta continued 
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Fig. I. 

a, Pileus of Arclibisijop Warhani (< 1 . 15.^2). 

b. Squall* cap ot Archbishop Cranmi-r (ti. 15.56). 
r, Squ.irc* cai) of Archbishop j’.irkcr (d. 1 575). 

d, Sipuire cap of Archbishop WhitKifl (‘1. 15^^). 

e, Sijuaiv cap of Archbishop Liiiid (< 1 . 1O45). 

All tln‘si* an* ironi portraits :it Larnlx‘‘ih. 

/, Stjuari* ca]i of Cicoij^e Morlcy, bishop of 
Winchester (< 1 . 1084). 
g, Motlern college cap. 


come fixed (see fig. 2), 
to be worn without the raised ridges. 

'riie use of tht* Roman biretta fias lieen introduced by a certain 
numlier of the clergy into the Anglican C hurch. It is clear that 
there is no historical justifh'ut ion for this ; for tliough both 
college ca]> and biretta arc de\ eloped from the same square cap/’ 
the biretta in its actual .shape is strictly associated with the post- 
Reiormation Roman (Church, and its actual ceremonial use is of 
late growth. Hraun (Liturgisclie (jnvandimg, p. 513) thinks 
that the .symbolism of the cross may have had .some influcm e 

in fixing and pro- 


rro<uJ5»t| 


RL-ilmwii from Braun's Liturgisch' Gnvanttung, 

Fi(.. 2. Illustrations ot tin- biretum trom 
nioininieiits in tin.* cathedial-* ol 
It, Brandcnbuig (1281). v. Wurzburg (i 521). 

/•, Aiigsl)iirg {1342). f, Rcg.'tisbuig {15O4). 

( Bamberg (1483). g, ib. (1005 ?). 

d, Regensburg (i5.5«). h. Bamberg (lOzo). 


pagatiiig tlie square 
shape, and he 
quotes a decree of 
the synod t)f Aix 
(1585) ordering the 
clergy to wetir a 
biretta sewn in the 
form of a truss 
{hirvtujii in modum 
cruets emsutum^ ui 
ecclesiastuos homi- 
nes deed). So lar 
as the legality of 
of England is con- 


the use of the biretta in the (Ihurcli 
cerned, this was pronounced by .Sir R. Fhillimorc in the ( ourt 
(;f Arclies {Elphinstone v. Purchas, 1870) to be legal “as a 
protection to the head when needed,” but this decision was 
reversed on appeal Ijy the judicial committee of the privy 
council (Hehbert v. Purcltas, 1871). Of late years the old .stiuare 
cap oi soft padded cloth or velvet lias Ix-en revived in the 
Anglican Church by some dignitaries. 

See J. Braun, S.J.. Die liturgisckr Gewandung (Freiburg-i’B., T007) ; 
Hieturgica Angltcana, part 11. (London, lycjj) ; JB, Druitt. Costume 
on Brasses (Ixmdori, J906). (W. A. B.) 

BIRGER (? “1266), .Swedish statesman, nephew of Birger 
Brosa, and the most famous memlier of tht* ancient noble family 


(1250) Birger’s son Valdemar was elected king while his father 
acted as regent. During the si.xtecn years of his sway Sweden 
advanced greatly in fame and prosf)erity. In 124Q he led an 
expedition to Finland, built the fortress of Tavastehus, and thus 
laid the foundations of Sweden's oversea empire. lie also built 
Stockholm, and enriched it by making it the chief mart for the 
trade of Liibeck, with which city ho concluded a commercial 
treaty. As a lawgiver also Birger laboured strenuously in the 
interests of civilization. In his old age ho married the daughter 
of King Abel, 'rhere is a fine statue of the great jarl in the 
Riddarholm ( hurch at Stocklioim, erected by FogcUierg at the 
expense of the Stockholm magistracy in 1884. He is also the 
central figure of Kr. Hedberg's clmmii Hrollopet fd Vdjdsa (1865). 

See Svettges Historia, vol. i. (Stockholm, 1870* 188 q. 

BIRIBI, or ('avac.noi.k, a French game of chance, prohibited 
by law since 1837. It is played on a board on which the numbers 
I to 70 are marked. The players put their stakes on the numbers 
they wish to back. The lianker is prot'ided ^\ith a bag from 
which he draws a case containing u ticket, the tickets correspond' 
ing with the numbers on the board. 1'he banker calls out the 
number, and the player who has bai'kcd it receives sixty -lour 
times his stake ; the other stakes go to the banker. In the 
French army “ to lx? sent to Biribi ” is a cam term lor being sent 
to the disciplinary battalion in Algeria. 

BIRJENO, the capital of Kain, a sul>pro\ ince of Khorasan 
in Persia, in 32*" 53' N. 50" 10' F., and at an elevation of 4550 ft. 
Pop. about 25,000. It is situated 32S m. Ironi Meshed by the 
direct road, in a fertile valley running east and west, ol which 
th(* southern boundary is a lolty range of barren hills known as 
Kuh i Bjilvcran. 'Phrough the valley runs the Khusp river, 
which loses itsell in the desert towards the west : it is, however, 
generally dry. The water-supply of the town and of tlie 70 or 80 
\illages under its jurisdiction is very scanty. On the east ot the 
town at the foot of a hill stands a dilapidated lort. Birjencl has 
six good caravanserais, a (.ollege aiul some mosques ; post and 
telegraph olticcs were established there in 1902. 

BIRKBECK, GEORGE (1776-1841), English jihysician and 
philanthi opist, was born at Settle in N'orkshire on the loth of 
January 1776. He early evinced a strong predilirelion for 
scientific pursuits; and in 1709, after graduating as doctor ol 
medicine, he w.is appointed to the chai»' of natural philosophy 
at the Aiidersonian Institution ot (ilasgow. In the f(»Ilowing 
year he deli'-'rcd, tor the benefit oi the working-cJas.ses, a 
gratuitous counsi* of scientific lectures, which were continiud 
during the two following years and proved eminently successful. 
He removed to London in 1804, and there he endeavoured to 
pro.secute his philanthrofiic schemes, at fir.st without much 
encouragement, but ulliinatijly with marked surreys. In 1823 
he contributed to found the Mi‘ehanics’ institute, the name of 
which was altcrw.ards changi'd to Birkbeck Institution or 
College, in honour of its fiainder. He was appointed director 
of the institute, which he had origintilly end()wi‘d with the sum 
of £3700, and held the olVice till his death on the istol December 
1841. The .s{)here ol u.sefulness ot the mslitution was gradually 
enlarged, and an enlargement of the buildings was carried out 
in 1883-1885. The college now holds d.iy and evening classes 
in many of the scienc es, in literature, languages and art. 

BIRKENFELD, a town ol (iermany, capital ol the principality 
of the same name, on the Zininierbach, 25 m. S.IC. ot 'I’rier and 
on the main linc^ ol railway from Hingerbriiek to Neunkirchen. 
Pop. 2500. C'Jose by, on an eminence, lie the ruins ot the castle 
of Birkenfeld, dating from the i4lli century, once the re.sidence 
of the counts palatine of /weibrin keii. 'Phe town has an l.van* 
gelical and a Roman Latholic c’hiirch, a grand-ducal high school 
and a hospital. Besides brewing and tanning, its industries 
include the manufacture of tobacco and chirorx’. 7 'here is al.so 
a con.siflcrable tr.irle in cattle. 

The pRiNciPALi iv OK Bikkknfeu) IS hilly and well- forested ; 
agriculture prospers on the cleared lands, and fruit i.s grown in 
the valley of the Nahe, the principal stream. Fronstone and 


of the Folkungeattcn, which had so much to sa\’ for itself in ^ . . 

early Swedish history, was created jarl of Bjalbo by King Erik | roofing slates are quarried, and there is some industry in agate- 
Eriksson in 1248 and married the king's sister. On Erik’s death ; polishing and the manufacture of trinkets. The principality 
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has an area of 312 sq, m. and a population (1900) of 4M09, 
chiefly Protestants. It is formed out of the former lordships of 
Dachstuhl and Oberstein, of part of the ancient countship of 
Sponheim, and sections of the duchy of Tiilich, which were 
granted to the grand-duke of Oldenburg by the congress of 
Vienna in 1815. It is entirely an enclave in Prussian territory, 
and though it is represented in the Oldenburg diet, it is governed 
by a separate Regierungskollegtum, consisting of a president and 
two members, who are responsible to the Oldenburg ministry, 

BIRKENHEAD, a municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough, and seaport of Cheshire, England, on the river Mersey, 
195 m. N.W. of London. Pop. (1901) 110,915. It lies opposite 
Liverpool, on the east shore of the peninsula of Wirral, and is 
served by the Birkenhead (l-ondon & North-Western and Great 
Western joint) and the Wirral railways. It is wholly of modem 
growth, although the name of Byrkhed is traced to the forest 
which is believed to have extended between the mouths of the 
Dee and the Ribble in Lancashire. A Benedictine monastery 
was founded (c, 1150) by Hamon de Mascy, third baron of 
Dunham Massey, and dedicated to St Mary and St James. It 
drew its main revenues from tolls levied at the Mersey ferry ; and 
its prior sat in the parliament of the earls of Chester, enjoying 
all the dignities and privileges of a Palatinate baron. A fine 
crypt, along with remains of the prior’s lodging, refectoiy and 
chapel, may still he viewed, as the priory was purchased by 
private subscription and handed over to the municipality in 
i8q6. 

I'he rise of Birkenhead, from a hamlet of some 50 inhabitants 
in i8t8 to its present importance, was due in the first place to 
the foresight and enterprise of William Laird, who purchased 
in 1824 a few acres of land on the banks of a marshy stream, 
known as W^allasey Pool, which flowed into the Mersey about 
2 m. west of the village. Among other engineers, Telford and 
Stephenson favoured the project of converting Wallasey Pool 
into a great basin for sliipping ; but, larg<‘ly owing to the fears 
of Liverpool lest a formidable rival should thus be created, it was 
not until 1843 that parliamentary powers were obtained, and the 
work entrusted to James Rcndel, who finished it in less than 
five years. The den'ks, which covcjred an area of 7 acres, were 
opened in 1847, and after thrice changing hands were made 
over in 1858 to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Hoard, a body 
created by act of 1857, to control the harbourage on both sides 
of the river. 

Meanwhile, the town i;self grew rapi<Ily. In 1833 an act 
was passed for paving, watching, cleansing and improving the 
streets ; as well as for the regulation of police, and the establish- 
ment of a market. The Improvement Commissioners constituted 
by this act included the mayor, bailiffs and fi)ur aldermen of 
Liver7)ool, under whose care the main streets were laid out on a 
regular plan, intersecting one another at right angles ; and the 
first iron tramway in J^ngland was laid down. Electricity was 
subse(|uently applied to the tramway system. Noteworthy 
public buildings are St Aidan’s ('ollege, a large brick building in 
Tudor style, for the use of Anglican students in tlundogy ; the 
market hall (1845); town hall, a free library with branches, 
borough hospitiil, built at the cost of Sir John I^aird ; and many 
schools both public and private, including the industrial schools 
built as a memorial to Albert, prince consort, at the cost of Sir 
\y. Jackson, and the school t)f art, given by Sir John l.aird. 
There are many handsome modern churches, all built since 1821. 
Roman (Catholics are especially numerous, owing to the presence 
of a large Irish population. 'Fhe t<iwn is well furnished with 
open spaces. Birkenhead Park was opened in 1847, Mersey 
Park in 1885 ; while a tract of moorland 6 m. distant in the 
township of Thurstaston, was allotted to the borough of Birken- 
head in 18S7 ; and Meols (Common, comprising over 50 acres of 
pastureland on the shores of Livcrp(X)l Bay, was made over to 
the corporation in iqoo. 

The increase of railway accommodation has been swift. In 
1878 the old Monks Ferry station on the Great Western system 
was superseded by the i>pening of the Woodside passenger 
station, and a few years later the Birkenhead town station was 


opened. In x886 the Mersey tunnel, connecting Birkenhead 
with Liverpool, was opened by the prince of Wales. The systehfi 
extends from Rock Ferr>' and Park stations on the Cheshire 
side to the low-level at Central Station in Liverpool, and has 
connexion.s on the Cheshire side with the Great Western, North- 
Western, Wirral and various local lines. The Wrexham, 
Mold & Connah’s Quay railway, which was taken over by the 
Great Central company in 1905, helped to bring the mineral 
wealth of Flint and North Wales generally into the Birkenhead 
docks. 

Woodside Ferry may still be regarded as the principal entrance 
to Birkenhead and the Wirral from Liverpool. The exclusive 
right of ferryage was granted to the priory in 1332. In 
1842 the Birkenhead Commissioners purchased it, under an act 
of parliament, from the lord of the manor, Mr F. R. Price. In 
1897 the corporation further acquired the rights over the Rock 
Ferry and the New Ferry at the southern end of the town. 
Despite competition from the Mersey tunnel, these ferries 
continue to transport millions of passengers annually, and have 
a considerable share in the heavy goods traffic. 

Though at the outset a mere commercial offshoot of Liverpool, 
Birkenhead has acquired a large export trade in coal and manu- 
factured articles, importing guano, grain and cattle in return. 
Iron foundries, breweries, oil-cake and seed mills also exist side 
by side with such immense engineering and shipbuilding works 
as the Britannia Works, Canada Works, and, above all, Laird’s 
shipbuilding works, where several early iron vessels were built, 
and many cruisers and battleships have I'jcen launched. Huge 
warehouses and sheds have been erected along the quavs for 
the storage of freight. In 1847 the Birkenhead Dock Ware- 
housing Company opened its first warehouse, capable of holding 
80,000 tons of goods. A line called the Dock Extension railway 
was carried round the whole, and the company crecte<l, for their 
workmen, the Dork Cottages. This entire property is now 
under the authority of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
The pile of buildings known as the corn warehouses arc traversed 
by a canal which gives access to its several departments, and arc 
provided with mechanical grain - elevators. There are also 
extensive lairages for live-stock, and cold storage for dead meat. 
On the north and north-east, and partly on the east, Birkenhead 
is bounded by its docks, which extend, for a distance exceeding 
2 m., from the landing-stage at Woodside Ferry to the Wall- 
asey Bridge. Of these the principal are the Egerton, Morpeth, 
Morpeth Branch and Wallasey Dorks ; while the Alfred Dock, 
with its three entrances, nineteen pairs of lock-gates, 8 acres 
of water, and 460 fin, yds. of quay-space, fulfils the part of 
an entrance-lock to the whole system. The great Float, now^ 
occupying the site of Wallasey Pool, separates Birkenhead from 
Poulton-cum-Seacombe in the parish of Walla>ey. It forms an 
immense dock of 120 acres, with a quay-space of about 5 m.; 
and communicates on the E. with a low-water basin of about 
14 acres and with the Alfred Dock ; on the S.E. with the Morpeth, 
Morpeth Branch and Egerton Dorks. The Morpeu li Dock (about 
11 acres, quay-spare 1299 lin. yds.) is in communication with 
the Morpeth Branch Dock (about 3! acres, quay-space 600 lin. 
yds.) ; both l^ing set apart for the use of steamers. The total 
water-space of these docks amounts to 165 acres, and the lineal 
quay-space is about 9i m. The entrances to the Birkenhead 
Docks are capable of docking the largest class of steamers afloat, 
'fhe massive iron bridges across the dock entrances are opened 
and closed by hydraulic power, w'hich is likewise applied to the 
cranes, coal-hoists, warehouse-lifts and other machinery al)out 
the docks. At the extreme western end of the West Float 
are three large graving docks-, two alx>ut 750 ft. in length, 
and 130 and 80 ft. respectively in width ; while the largest 
measures about 900 ft. in length and 130 ft. in width. 

In 1861 Birkenhead was created a parliamentary borough, 
returning one member, In 1877 it received a municipal charter, 
the boundaries of the Iwrough including the suburban townships 
of Tranmere, ('laugh ton. Ox ton 4ind part of Higher Bebington. 
The lx)rough is under a mayor, 14 aldermen and 42 councillors. 
Area, 3848 acres. 
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BIRMINGHAM, a city and the county-seat of Jefferson 
county, Alabama, U.S.A., in the north-central part of the state, 
96 m. N.W. of Montgomery, at an altitude of 600 ft. It is served 
by the Southern, the Louisville & Nashville, the Seaboard 
Air Line, the Central of Georgia, the Alabama Great Southern 
(of the Queen & Crescent Route), the Illinois Central, the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Birmingham Southern 
(for freight only), and the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
(Frisco system) railways. Pop. (1890) 26,178; (1900) 38,415, 
of whom 16,575 were of negro descent, and 1776 were foreign- 
born; (1910) 132,685. Birmingham is situated in Jones Valley, 
between two mountains which lie south-east and north-west of 
the city. Its streets arc wide and well constructed, and there 
are sixteen public parks, three of which, East Lake, Lakeview 
and Capitol, are paiticularly attractive. Among the principal 
buildings are the First National bank, the immense Union 
station and the Saint Vincent hospital; besides several fine office 
and school buildings (including the beautiful manual training 
high school) and churches. Although the state constitution 
restricts municipal investments, a Waring or ** Separate 
sewage system has been established, 'fhe most important 
educational institutions are the Birmingham medical college 
and college of pharmacy ; the Birmingham dental college ; 
a school of art and a conservatory of music. At East Lake 
station, 5 m. north-east of the city, is Howard College (Baptist ; 
founded at Marion, Perry county, in 1841 as an academy ; 
granted first collegiate degrees in 1848 ; opened in East l^ke 
in 1887) ; and 2 m. west of the city is the North Alabama (Con- 
ference College (Methodist Episcopiil South), opened in 1897. 

Birmingham, situated in an immensely rich iron, coal and 
limestone region, is the principal manufacturing centre in the 
state, and the most important centre for the produc tion and 
manufacture of iron in the soutluirn stut s. In the decade 
1890-1900 the value of the products of Birmingham’s manu- 
factories increased 78-9% from ^7,064,248 to Si 2,581,0^)6 ; in 
1900 establishments under the “ factory system produced 
goods valued at $8,599,418, in 1905 at $7,592,958, a decrease 

Immediately outside' the city limits in 1905 tliere were many 
large manuiactories, including the repair shof)s of the Sou them 
railroad ; iron and steel, car wheels and cotton-oil were among 
the products of the suburban factories. In Jefferson county 
there were in 1900 more than 300 mining and manufacturing 
establishments, engaged, chiefly, in the production of iron, coal 
and coke, and a majority of these are in Birmingham and its sub- 
urban town.s. A .short distance south of the city is Red Mountain. 
25 m. long and about 225 ft. high, rich in hematite iron ore ; 
valuable limestone deposits arc found some 30 m. distant, and 
in the vicinity are three great coalfields, the Warrior, the ( oosa 
and the ( ahalia. 'fhese natural advantages make po.ssiblc the 
production ol pig iron at an unusually low cost. In 1900 the 
Birmingham district produced six-sevenths of the total pig iron 
exported from the United States, and in 1902 nine-tenths 
of Alabama’s coal, coke and pig iron ; in 1905 Jefferson county 
produ('ed 67-5 % of the total iron and steel product of the stale, 
and 62*5 ‘/o produced by the state. The first 

steel plant in the southern states was established at Birmingham 
in 1897 ; in 1902, at En.sley, one of the suburbs, there were 10 
furnaces controlled by one company. The city has also a large 
trade in cotton, the annual receipts averaging about 100,000 bales. 
Among the manufactures are cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, 
yarn, furniture and machinery. Birmingham also has important 
lumber interests. 

The city is a product of the industrial transformation in the 
southern states since the ('ivil War. In 1870 the .site was a 
cotton field, where two railways, the South & North, and the 
Alabama & Chattanooga, now part respectively of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Southern System, met, 2 m. from 
Elyton. In 1871 a land company, promoted by railway officials, 
founded Birmingham. Within four months the population was 
1200 ; by 1873 was 2500 ; in 1880 it was 3086 ; and in J890 
it had reached 26,178. 


BIRMINGHAM, a city and a municipal, county, and parlia- 
mentary ^rough, tlic metropolis of one of the greatest industrial 
districts in England. Pop. (1901) 522,204. It lies in the north- 
west of Warwickshire, but its suburbs extend into Staff ord.shire 
on the north and west, and into Worcestershire on the south. 
It is H3 m. north-west from London by the London 8: North- 
Western railway, lying on the loop line between Rugby and 
Stafford ; it is also served by the northern line of the Great 
Western, and by the north and west (Derby -Bristol) line of the 
Midland railway. 

-Birmingham, built upon the New Red Sandstone, is 
situated in the valleys of the Rea and other small feeders of the 
river Tame, near their sources, and upon the rising ground 
between these valleys. The site is, therefore, boldly undulating, 
varying from 200 to 600 ft. above sea-k*\'el, steadily ri.sing 
towards the north and west, while the well-marked line of the 
Lickey hills skirts the site on the .south-west, extending thence 
south-eastward. From the high ground to the south-east 
Birmingham thus presents the uppearanee of a vast semirireular 
amphitheatre, the masses of houses broken by innumerable 
factorj'-chimneys ; the whole scene conveying a remarkable 
impression of a community of untiring industrial activity. 
The area of the town is nearly 20 sfj. m., the greatest Icngtli from 
north to south 7 m., and the greatest breadth about 4 m. Vet 
Birmingham is a fraction only of an industrial district, of which 
it forms the south-eastern extremity, which itself resemi)les 
one vast city, and embraces such famous manufacturing towns 
as Dudley, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Wednesbury and many 
others. This is the district commonly known as the “ Black 
Country,” which forms part of the South Staffordshire industrial 
district. Birmingham, however, docs not lie actually within 
the “ Black ( oiintry ” properly so called. 

Streets and Buildittf^s.- Thc plan of the town, as dic'.talcd by 
the site, is irregular ; the streets are mostly winding, and <»ften 
somewhat narrow. In the centre are several fine thoroughfares, 
containing nearly all the most imporUini buildings. New Street, 
Corporation Street and ( olmore Row are the chief of these. 
At the western end of New Street is a fine group of buildings, 
including the council liouse and art gallery, tlie town hall and 
post office. The council house and art gallery, begun in 1874 
and completed in 1 881, is in Renaissance style, and the material 
is Darley Dale, Spinkwell and Wrexham stone. The cntr«anre 
is sunnountfd w'ith a pediment filled with groups of e.xeelknt 
sculpture. The erection of that part which forms the art gallery 
was the work of the gas committee, to whom the council granted 
the .site on condition that they would build such a gallery over 
their own office, the council having no powers at the time to 
raise the reijuired funds. 'I’lie art gallery contains a fine mlleetion 
of modern paintings, including masterpieces ol David ( ox, 
Millais, Hunt, Henry Moore, Albert Moore, Briton-Riviere and 
Burne-Jones. In the industrial hall are rich stores of Oriental 
metal work, Jjrnoges enamel, English and foreign glass and 
Japanese ceramics. In the side galleries are various textiles, 
and Persian, Rhodian, Oes de P'landrcs and other pottery. 
There is a remarkable collection of Wedgwfiod. Notable also 
is the collection of arms, which is probably the mo.st complete in 
existence. The [)urchasc of pii tures has bi’cn made from time 
to time by means of an art gallery purchase fund of £12,000, 
privately contributed and placed under the control of the cor- 
poration. Many valuable works of art are the gift of individuals. 
In J906 plans were obtained for arlditional munir ipal office^ and 
another art gallery on a site on the opposite side of J'.drnimd 
Street from the council house. 'I’he town liall, completed in 
1850, is severely classic, modelled upon a Greek Icrnpk;. The 
lower stage consists f)f a plinth or basement, 23 ft. high, upon 
which is reared a fa<;:ade of peripteral chararter, with eight 
Corinthian columns (36 ft. high) at the two principal fronts, and 
thirteen columns on each side. These columns (imitated from 
those of the tcmjile of Jupiter Stator at Rome) support a bold 
and enriched a^rniee, finished at eac h end with a lofty f>ediment 
and entablature. The exterior of the hall is built of Anglesea 
marble. The interior consists chiefly of a regularly-built room, 
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desigi^d specially for meetings and concerts, with an orchestra 
containing a tine organ. The hail seats upwards of aooo persons, 
but when cleared of benches, as is the case at great political 
meetings, over 5000 may find standing room. The Midland 
Institute, adjacent to the town hall on the west, has a fine 
lecture theatre. To the south lie the post office, the inland 
revenue office and Queen’s College. To the north is the Gothic 
building of Mason College, an institution merged in the univer- 
sity. The Central free library, adjoining the Midland Institute, 
was rebuilt in 1870, after a fire which destroyed the fine Shake- 
speare library, the Cervantes collection, and a large series of 
books on, and antiquities of, Warwickshire, known as the 
Staunton collection. The Sliakespcare series was as far as 
possible replaced, and the whole forms one of the largest refer- 
ence and lending libraries in England. Edmund Street and 
Colmore Row are fine thoroughfares running parallel in a 
nortli-easterly direction from either side of the council house ; 
in the first the principal building is the school of art, in the second 
are several noteworthy private buildings. Both terminate at 
Snow Hill station, that of the Great Western railway. New 
Street station, that of the London & North Western and Mid- 
land railways, lies close to the .street of that name, fronted by 
th<; Queen’s hotel. The station is nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length. The roof of tlic older portion consists of a vast arch of 
glass and iron, cturied on pillars on each side, and measuring 
1100 ft. in length, 80 ft. in height, and 212 ft. in width in a single 
span. 'l‘he building of the Royal .Society of .\rtists fronts New 
Street itself with a fine classic portico ; here are also the exchange 
(Gothic) and the grammar school of King Edward VI., a Per- 
pendicular building dating from 1840, designed by Sir (Charles 
Barry. Corporation Str(‘et was the outcome of a great “ Im- 
provement sclujme ” initiated in 1875, witli the object of clearing 
away a mass of insanitary property from the centre of the town 
and of constructing a main thoroughfare from the centre to the 
north-eastern outlet, starting from New Street, near the railway 
station to Hull Street, and thence continuing to the Aston 
Road. The scheme received piirliamentary sanction in 1876, 
and was finished in 1882 at a cost of £1,520,657. This lerl to an 
almost total extinction of the residcntijil f]uarter in the centre 
of the town. The finest building in this handsome street is the 
Victoria assize courts. The foundation stone was laid by Queen 
Victoria in 1887, after Birmingham bad Inien created an assi/e 
district ; the building was I'omphjted in j8qi. There is a hand- 
some entiancc, an<l within is a great hall, 80 ft. by 40, with a 
series of stained-glass windows, 'flie exterior is red, and highly 
ornamented in the style of the Renaissance. 

.\inong other notewortliy buildings are the county court, 
education offices and military drill hall. Among a fine series 
of statues and monuments may be mentioned the statue ot 
Nelson by Richard W’estmacott, in the Bull Ring ; those of 
Joseph Sturge, at the Five Ways, and of 'Fhouias Attwood, the 
founder of the Political I'liion, in Stephenson Place, lK>th bv 
J, E. Thomas ; James Watt, a singularl)' beautiful work, in 
Ratcliff J^C’, by Alexander Munro ; Sir Robert Peel, in New 
Street, by Peter Hollins ; Albert, prince consort, in the council 
house, by J. H. Foley ; and Queen Victoria, by Thomas Woolncr ; 
Sir Rowland Hill, in the hall of the post office, by Matthew 
Noble ; and Dr Pric.stley, in New Street, by F. J. Williamson. 
There is also a fountain behind the town hall, commemorative 
of the mayoralty of Mr Joseph CIiamlxTlain, and flanked by 
statues of Sir Josiah Mason, and George Dawson, who took 
active part in the municipal reform movement previous to 
Mr ChamljeTlaiifs years of office. Sir Francis Chantrey’.s famous 
statue of James Watt is in a special chapel at Handsworth 
church. 

Suburbs,- The principal streets radiating from central 
Birmingham to the suburbs are served by electric tramways 
worked by the corporation, and also by motor omnibuses. 
The principal suburbs are as follows. Edgbaston and Hartiomc 
lie south-west of the centre of tlie city, lieing approached by 
Broad Street. 'Fhese form a residential district principally 
inhabited by the richer classes, and owing to the enforcement 


of strict rules by the ground landlord, retain a femarkable ssmi- 
rural character, almost every house having a garden. Here, 
moreover, are Calthorpe Park, tl^e botanic^ gardens, and the 
large private grounds attached to Edgbaston Hall, also the 
Warwickshire county cricket ground. 1 0 the south of Edgbaston, 
however, are the growing manufacturing districts of Selly Oak 
and Boumeville, and south of these, Northfield and King’s 
Norton, in Worcestershire. The districts to the east of central 
Birmingham are Balsall Heath, Sparkbrook, Small Heath and 
Saltley. On the south-east is the residential suburb of Moseley, 
and on the east that of Yardley. Between Moseley and King’s 
Heath to the south, is Highbury, the seat of Mr Joseph Ghamber- 
lain, whose active interest in the affairs of the town, both during 
his mayoralty (1873-1876) and at other times, was a principal 
factor in such works as the municipalization of the gas and water 
supply, the Corporation Street improvement, and the foundation 
of Birmingham University. On the east sifle the transition from 
town to country is clearly marked. This, however, is not the 
case on the west side, where tlie borough of Smethwick adjoins 
Birmingham, and the roads through West Bromwich and towards 
Oldbury and Dudley have the character of continuous streets. 
On this side arc Soho and Handsworth, which gives name to a 
parliajnentary division of Staffordshire. To the north lies 
Aston Manor, a municipal borough of itself, with Perry Bar 
beyond. To the north-east a populous district extends towards 
the town of Sutton C'oldfield. Aston Hall is a fine Jacobean 
mansion standing in an extensive park. Aston Lower (Grounds 
is an adjacent pleasure-ground. Besides tliese and the Edg- 
baston grounds the chief parks are Suminersfield Park, 
towards Smethwick ; Soho Park ; Victoria Park, Handsworth ; 
Adderley Park, towards Saltley ; and Victoria Park, Small 
Heath. 'Fherc is a race-course at ('astle Bromwich, 3 m. east of 
the town. 

Churches aitd Birmingham is not rich in ecclesi- 

astical architecture. It became a bishopric under the Bishoprics 
of Soutliwark and Birmingham Act 1^04, including the arch- 
deaconry of Binningharn and the rural deanery of Handsworth, 
previously in the diocese of Woret'stcr. Before 1821 it was in the 
diocese of Lichfield. 'I’here were formerly a religious house, the 
priory of St Thomas the Apostle, and a Gild of the Holy Cross, 
an association partly religious and partly charitable, having a 
chantry in the parish church. 'Fhe possessions of the prior\^ 
went to the crown at the dissolution, and the building was 
<lestroyed before the close of the r6th centurv. The lands of the 
GikI of the Holy Cross were granted by Edward VI. to trustees 
for the support of the free grammar school. Until 1715 there 
was but one jjarish church, St Martin’s, a rectory, having the 
tithes of the entire parish of Birmingham. St Martin’s was 
erected about the middle of the 13th century, but in the c:ourse 
of ages was so disfigured, internally and externally, as to present 
no traces, except in the tower and spire, of its former character. 
In 1853 the tower was found to be in a dangerous condition, and 
together with the spire was rebuilt. In 1873 the remaining part 
of the old church was removed without disturbing the monu- 
ments, and a larger edifice was erected in its place. St. Philip’s, 
a stalely Italian structun*, designed by Archer, a pupil of W'ren, 
was the next church erected. It was consecrated in 1715, 
enlarged in 1884, and became the pro-cathedral on the foundation 
of the diocese. It contains a rich series of stained-glass windows 
by Burne-Jones. Then followed St Bartholomew’s in 1749, 
St Mary's in 1774, St PauVs in 1779, St James's, Ashted, in 1791, 
and others. St Alban's is a good example of J. L, Pearson’s 
work, and Edgbaston church is a picturesque Perpendicular 
structure. 

Under the Commonwealth Birmingham was a stronghold of 
Puritanism. Clarendon speaks of it and the neighbourhood as 
“ the most eminently corrupted of any in England.” Baxter, 
on the other hand, commending the garrison of (Coventry, says 
it contained ” the most religious men of the p>arts round about, 
especially from Birmingham.’' The traditional reputation for 
Nonconformity is maintained by the town, ail varieties of 
dissenters being numerous and influential. The Unitarians, the 
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oldest body established here, have among their chapels a hand- 
some structure in Bristol Road, the Old Meeting, which in 1885 
replaced the building in which the congregation was formed on 
the Presbyterian model by a number of ministers ejected under 
the Act of Uniformity. Another chapel, the New Meeting, in 
Moor Street, is memorable as having been the place of Dr Joseph 
Priestley's ministerial labours from 1780 onwards. In 1862 the 
Unitarians removed from this place to a new Gothic edifice, 
called the church of the Messiah, in Broad Street, where they 
preserve a monument of Priestley, with a medallion portrait in 
profile, and an inscription written by Priestley's friend. Dr Parr. 
The first meeting-house of the Society of Friends dates from 
about 1690. Among Independent chapels, that of Carr’s Lane 
had John Angell James and Robert William Dale as ministers. 
The Baptists first erected a chapel in Cannon Street in 1738. 
The Wesleyan Methodists were established in Birmingham by 
John Wesley himself in 1745, when he was roughly handled 
while preaching on Gosta Green. In 1903 a very fine central hall, 
with lofty tower, was opened by this body, in the style of the 
Renaissance, fronting upon Corporation, Ryder and Dalton 
streets. The Presbyterians have also places of worship, and the 
Jews have a synagogue. From the revolution of 1688 until 
1789 the Roman Catholics had no place of worship here ; but 
Birmingham is now a Roman ( atholic bishopric. The cathedral 
of St (Oad was i>uilt from the designs of A. W. Pugin. At 
Erdington, towards Sutton Coldfield, is a large Benedictine Abbey 
(1897) of the Bcuron congregation, founded as a monastery in 
1876 ; and in the vicinity, at Oscott, is St Mary’s (College, where 
the chapel is a fine example of Pugin’s work. Cardinal Newman 
was superior of the Oratory of St Philip Neri from its foundation 
in 1851. 

Admimslraiion . — The government of the town resided origin- 
ally in the high and low bailiffs, both officers chosen at the court 
of the lord of the manor, and acting as his deputies. The system 
was a loose one, but by degrees it became somewhat organized, 
and crown writs were addressed to the bailiffs. In 1832, when 
the town was enfranchised, they were made the returning officers. 
About the beginning oi the iQih century, however, a more regular 
system was instituted, by an act creating a body of street com- 
missioners, who acted for the parish of Birmingham, the hamlets 
outside its boundaries having similar boards of their own. The 
annoyance and difficulty caused by these bodies, thirteen in 
number, led to a demand for the incorporation of Birmingham 
as a borough ; and a charter was accordingly granted by the 
crown in 1838, vesting the general government in a mayor, 
sixteen aldermen and forty-seven councillors. The powers of 
this body were, however, unusually restricted, the other local 
governing bodies remaining in existence. It was not until 1851 
that an act of parliament was obtained, abolishing all governing 
authorities excepting the town council, and transferring all 
powers to this body. Another local act was obtained in 1862, 
and in 1883 these various acts were combined into the Birming- 
ham Corporation ('onsolidation Act. In 1889 Birmingham was 
created a city, and a grant made of an official coat of arms carry- 
ing supporters. The title of lord mayor was conferred on the 
chief magistrate in 1897. The city council consists of eighteen 
aldermen and fifty-four councillors, selected from eighteen w^ards ; 
it is divided into seventeen committees, most of which con.sist of 
eight members. The corporation is the largest employer of 
labour in the borough, and is also a large landowner. 

The gas, electric and water supplies are in its hands. The 
gas supply was taken over in 1875, and the electric in 1900 for 
£420,000. The local sources of water-supply are the rivers 
Bourne and Blythe, the Plant Brook and the Perry Stream, and 
eight deep wells. These works can provide 20 million gallons 
daily in dry weather. A large area outside the city boundaries 
is supplied, and in 1891, the demand having risen to nearly 
17 millions a day, new sources had to be considered, and it was 
determined to seek an entirely new supply in Wales. By an act 
of 1892 power was given to acquire the watershed of the rivers 
Elan and Claerwen, tributaries of the Wye, lying west of Rhyader 
in Wales, and to construct the necessary works, the capital 


authorized being £6,000,000. About £5,900,000 had been spent 
when, on the 21st of July 1904, King Edward VII. formally 
opened the supply. Two reservoirs on the river Elan, formed by 
masonry dams from 98 to 128 ft. above the river-bed, were then 
completed, the construction of the three planned on the ('laer- 
wen being deferred until necessity should arise. Nearly a mile 
below the confluence of the rivers the great Caban Coch dam, 
122 ft. high, and the same in thickness at the base, and 600 ft. 
long at the top, holds up the water for over 4 m. in the Elan, and 
over 2 in the Claerwen, having a capacity of 1500 million gallons. 
A series of thirty filter beds is included* in the original scheme ; 
and the water travels 73*3 m. from the source to Birmingham 
by gra.vity alone with a fall of about 170 ft. The area of the 
gathering ground is 45,562 acres, the mean annual rainfall in the 
district being 63 in. The complete scheme provided water for 
fifty years in advance, and a maximum of 7 s million gallons a 
day was taken into account, in addition to 27 million gallons for 
comptmsation water to the river. The part of the works opened 
in 1904 provided about 27 million gallons of supply daily to the 
city. The corporation is obliged by the act to supply towns 
within 15 m. of the line of the aqueduct. A village for the 
accommodation of workmen was established near the Caban ('och 
dam ; and the corporation adopted a modified form of the 
(iothenburg system in respect of the supply of intoxicating 
li(juors, permitting no publican to open a licensed house. 

'Fhe administration of the poor-law is vested in a board of 
guardians of sixty members for the parish of Birmingham. 
I'he parish of Edgbaston (wholly within the borough) is in the 
poor-law union of King’s Norton, and that part of the parish of 
Aston included in the borough is in the Aston Union. There are 
three workhouses — that for Birmingham parish, situated at 
Birmingham Heath, is capable of receiving over 2000 inmates. 
In 1882 a superintendent relieving officer was appointed, and a 
system of cross-visitation started for the purpo.se of checking 
abuses of outdoor relief. Workhou.ses, infirmaries and cottage 
homes are managed by the hoard, on which women first sat in 
1880. The administration of justice was performed from 1838 
to 1884 by a court of i]uarter sessions, with a recorder, and a 
court of petty sessions. In 1884 Birmingham was made an 
a.ssi/e distriit of Warwickshire. In 1905 a special juvenile 
offenders' court was initiated. 'I'lie borough gaol is at VVinson 
(ireen towards Smethwick. 'Ihe clrainage system is managed 
by the Biriuingham, lame and Rea District drainage board, 
constituted in 1877, and consisting of members from the city 
council and from districts outside the municipal area. 

Birmingham was enfranchi.sed in 1832, when two representa- 
tives were assigned to it, and 'i’homas AUwood and Joshua 
Sc'holefield, leaders of the Political Union, were elcrted. In 1867 
IhrcHi members were assigned, and in 1885 the number was 
! increased to seven, and a corresponding number of parliamentary 
: divisions created, namely Bordeslcy, ( cntral. East, Edgbaston, 
I North, South and West. By the Piovinrial ].oc*al Government 
! Board Act of 1891 four local board districts were added to the 
j city of Birmingham for local govcTnment — Harborne (Stafford- 
I shire), Bal.sall Heath (W’orrestershire), Saltley and the rural 
j hamlet of I. it tic Bromwic'h (Warwickshire). 'I’hese districts 
were by the act declared to be in the county of Warwick, though 
still remaining in their respective counties f(»r the exercise of 
freehold votes. By this act the boundaries of the city were made 
conterminous for parliamentary, municipal anrl .school board 
purposes. The area is 12,639 acres. 

The population of Birmingham in 1700 w^as about 15,000. 
In 1801 it was 73,000, and it increased rapidly thnajgh the 
century. In 1891 it was 478,113 and in 1901, 522,20.4. 

Education - The oldest educational institution is the grammar 
school of King Edward VI., founded in 1552 out of the lands of 
the Gild of the Holy Cross, then of the annual value of £21. The 
endowments now yield upwards of £37,000. 'Uhe principal 
school included in the foundation is the boys* high school, held 
in the building in New Street. It has a classical and a modem 
side, and educates about 500 boys. Adjoining it, in a new 
building opened in 1896, is a large high school for girls, with 300 
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designed specially for meetings and concerts, with an orchestra 
containing a fine organ. The hall seats upwards of 2000 persons, 
but when cleared of benches, as is the case at great political 
meetings, over 5000 may find standing room. The Midland 
Institute, adjacent to the town hall on the west, has a fine 
lecture theatre. To the south lie the post office, the inland 
revenue office and Queen’s College. To the north is the Gothic 
building of Mason College, an institution merged in the univer- 
sity. The Centra! free library, adjoining the Midland Institute, 
was rebuilt in 1879, after a fire which destroyed the fine Shake- 
speare library, the (Cervantes collection, and a large series of 
books on, and antiquities of, Warwickshire, known as the 
Staunton collection. The Shakespeare series was as far as 
possible replaced, and the whole forms one of the largest refer- 
ence and lending libraries in England. Edmund Street and 
Colmore Row arc fine thoroughfares running parallel in a 
north-easterly direction from either side of the council house ; 
in the first the principal building is the school of art, in the second 
are several nott; worthy private buildings. Both terminate at 
Snow Hill station, that of the Great Western railway. New 
Street station, that of the London & North Western and Mid- 
land railways, lies close to the street of that name, fronted by 
the Queen’s hotel. I’he station is nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length. The roof of the older portion consists of a viist arch of 
glass and iron, carried on pillars on each side;, and mctisuring 
iroo ft. in length, 80 ft. in height, and 212 ft. in width in a single 
span. The building of the Royal Society of Artists fronts New 
Str(;et itself with a fine classic portico ; here are also the exchange 
(Gothic) and the grammar school of King Edward VI.. a Per- 
pendicular building dating from 1840, designed l)y Sir (.'harles 
Barry. C'orporation Street was the outcome of a great “ Im- 
provement scheme " iniUated in 1875, with the objex't of clearing 
away a mass of insanitary property from the centre of the town 
and of constructing a main thoroughfare from the centre to the 
north-eastern outlet, starting from New Street, near the railway 
station to Hull Strc(?t, and thence continiiiitg to the Aston 
Road. The scheme received fxirliamentary sanction in 1876, 
and was finished in 1882 at a cost of nfi ,520,657. This led to an 
almost total extinction of the rcsidenthil (fuarter in the centre 
of the town. The finest building in this handsome street is the 
Victoria assize courts. Tlie foundation stone was laid by Queen 
Victoria in 1887, after Birmingham had been created an assi/x 
district ; the building was completed in i8gi. 'Khere is a hand- 
some entrance, and within is a great hall, 80 tl. by 40, with a 
series of stained-glass windows. The exterior is red, and highly 
ornamentrxl in the style of the Renaissance. 

Among other noteworthy buildings art* the county court, 
education offit'es and military drill hall. Among a fine series 
of statues and monuments may be mt*utioned tlie statue of 
Nelson by Richard Westmacott, in the Hull Ring; those of 
Joseph St urge, at the Jmvc Ways, and of Thonuus Attwood, the 
founder of the Political Union, in Stephenson i’lace, troth by 
J. E. 'I’liomas : James Watt, a singularly beautiful work, in 
Ratcliff Plac;, by Alexander Munro ; Sir Robert Peel, in New 
Street, by Peter Hollins ; Albert, prince consort, in the council 
house, by J. H. Eolev ; and Queen N' ictoria, by Thomas Woolner ; 
Sir Rowland Hill, in the hall of the post office, by Matthew 
Noble ; and Dr Priestley, in New Street, by F, J. Williamson. 
There is also a fountain behind the town hall, commemorative 
of the mayfiralty of Mr Joseph Chamlxirlain, and flanked by 
statues of Sir Josiah Mason, and George Dawson, who took 
active pari in the municipal reform movement previous to 
Mr Chamberlain’s years of office. Sir Francis Chan trey’s famous 
statue of James Watt is in a .special chapel at Handsworth 
church. 

Suburbs.’ -The principal streets radiating from central 
Birmingliam to the suburbs arc served by electric tramways 
worked by the corporation, and also by motor omnibuses. 
The principal suburbs are as follows. Fvdgbaston and Harlx>me 
lie south-west of the centre of the city, being approached by 
Broad Street. These form a residential district principally 
inhabited by the richer classes, and owing to the enforcement 


of strict rules by the ground landlord, retain a remarkable se^- 
rural character, almost every house having a garden. Here, 
moreover, are Calthorpe Park, the botanic^ garden.s, and the 
large private grounds attached to Edgbaston Hail, also the 
Warwickshire county cricket ground. To the south of Edgbaston, 
however, are the growing manufacturing districts of Selly Oak 
and Bourneville, and south of these, Nortlifield and King’s 
Norton, in Worcestershire. The districts to the east of central 
Birmingham are Balsall Heath, Sparkbrook, Small Heath and 
Skiltley. On the south-east is the residential suburb of Moseley, 
and on the east tliat of Yardley. Between Mtjseley and King’s 
Heath to the south, is Highbury, the seat of Mr Joseph Chamber- 
lain, whose active interest in the affairs of the town, both during 
his mayoralty (1873-1876) and at other times, was a principal 
factor in such works as the municipalization of the gas and water 
supply, the Corporation Street improvement, and the foundation 
of Birmingham University. On the east side the transition from 
town to country is clearly marked. This, however, is not the 
case on the west side, where the borough of Smethwick adjoins 
Birmingham, and the roads through West Bromwich and towards 
Oldbury and Dudley have the character of continuous streets. 
On this side are Soho and Handsworth, which gives name to a 
parliamentary division of Staffordshire. To the north lies 
Aston Manor, a municipal borough of itself, with Perry B<ir 
beyond. To the north-east a populous district extends towards 
the town of Sutton Coldfield. Aston Hall is a fine Jacobean 
mansion standing in an extensive park. Aston Lower Grounds 
is an adjacent pleasure-ground. Besides these and the Edg- 
baston grounds the chief parks are Summersfield Park, 
towards Smethwick ; Soho l^ark ; Victoria Park, Handsworth ; 
Adflerley Park, towards Saltlcy ; and Victoria Park, Small 
Heath. 'Fhcrc is a race-(;ourse at ('astle Bromwich, 3 m. east of 
the town. 

Churches and Religion . — Ifirmingham is not rich in ecclesi- 
astical architecture. It became a bishopric under the Bishoprics 
of Southwark and Birmingham Act 1904, including the arch- 
deacoru*y of Birmingham and the rural deanery of Handsworth, 
))rc\ ioiisly in the diocese of Worcester. Ifcforc 1821 it w’as in the 
diocese of Lichfield. 'Fhere were formerly a religious house, the 
priory of St Thomas the Apostle, and a (lild of the Holy Cross, 
an association partly religious and partly charitable, having a 
chantry in the parish church. 'Fhe possessions of the priory 
went to the crown at the dissolution, and the building was 
destroyed before the closfj of thi‘ f6th century. The lands of the 
(h’ld of the Holy (toss were granted by Edward VI. to trustees 
for the support of the free grammar school. Until 1715 there 
was but one parish church, St Martin’s, a rectory, having the 
tithes of the entire parish of Birmingham. St Martin’s was 
erected about the middle of the 13th ct*nlury, but in the course 
of age.s was so disfigured, internally and externally, as to present 
no traces, except in the tower and spire, of its former character. 
In 1853 the tower was found to be in a dangerous condition, and 
together with the spire was rebuilt. In 1873 the remaining part 
of the old church was removed without disturbing the monu- 
ments, and a larger edifice was erected in its place. St. Philip’s, 
a stately Italian structure, designed by Archer, a pupil of ^\'ren, 
was the next church erected. It was conseemted in 1715, 
enlarged in 1884, and bet.ame the pro-cathedral on the foundation 
of the diocese. It contains a rich series of stjiined-glass windows 
by Burne-Jones. Then followed St Bartholomew’s in 1749, 
St Mary’s in 1774, St Paul’s in 1779, St James’s, Ashted, in 1791, 
and otiiers. St Alban's is a good example of J. L. Pearson’s 
work, and Edgbaston church is a picturesque Perpendicular 
structure. 

Under the Commonwealth Birmingham was a stronghold of 
Puritanism. Garendon speaks of it and the neighbourhood as 
“ the most eminently corrupted of any in England.” Baxter, 
on the other hand, commending the garrison of Coventry, says 
it contained “ the most religious men of the parts round about, 
especially from Birmingham.” The traditional reputation for 
Nonconformity is maintained by the town, all varieties of 
dissenters l)eing numerous and influential. The Unitarians, the 
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oldest body established here, have among their chapels a hand- 
some structure in Bristol R^d, the Old Meeting, which in 1885 
replaced the building in which the congregation was formed on 
the Presbyterian model by a number of ministers ejected under 
the Act of Uniformity. Another chapel, the New Meeting, in 
Moor Street, is memorable as having been the place of Dr Joseph 
Priestley’s ministerial labours from 1780 onwards. In 1862 the 
Unitarians removed from this place to a new Gothic edifice, 
called the church of the Messiah, in Broad Street, where they 
preserve a monument of Priestley, with a medallion portrait in 
profile, and an inscription written by Priestley’s friend. Dr Parr. 
The first meeting-house of the Society of Friends dates from 
about 1690. Among Independent chapels, that of Carr’s I^ne 
had John Angell James and Robert William Dale as ministers. 
The Baptists first erected a chapel in Cannon Street in 1738. 
The Wesleyan Methodists were established in Birmingham by 
John Wesley himself in 1745, when he was roughly handled 
while preaching on Gosta Green. In 1903 a very fine central hall, 
with lofty tower, was opened by this body, in the style of the 
Renaissance, fronting upon Corporation, Ryder and Dalton 
streets. The Presbyterians have also places of worship, and the 
Jews have a synagogue. From the revolution of 1688 until 
1789 the Roman Catholics had no place of worship here ; but 
Birmingham is now a Roman ( atholic bishopric. The cathedral 
of St Chad was built from the designs of A. W. Pugin. At 
Erdington, towards Sutton C'oldfield, is a large Benedictine Abbey 
(1897) of the Beuron congregation, founded as a monastery in 
1876 ; and in the vicinity, at Oscott, is St Mary’s College, where 
the chapel is a fine example of Pugin’s work. Cardinal Newman 
was superior of the Oratory of St Philip Neri from its foundation 
in 1851. 

Administration.- The government of the town resided origin- 
ally in the high and low bailiffs, both officers chosen at the court 
of the lord of the manor, and acting as his deputies. The system 
was a loose one, but by degrees it became somewhat organized, 
and crown writs were addressed to the bailiffs. In 1832, when 
the town was enfranchised, they were made the returning officers. 
About the beginning of the 19th century, however, a more regular 
system was instituted, by an act creating a body of street com- 
missioners, who acted for the parish of Birmingham, the hamlets 
outside its boundaries having similar boards of their own. The 
annoyance and difficulty caused by these bodies, thirteen in 
number, led to a denumd for the incorporation of Birmingham 
as a borough ; and a charter was accordingly granted by the 
crown in 1838, vesting the general government in a mayor, 
sixteen aldermen and forty-seven councillors. The powers of 
this body were, however, unusually restricted, the other local 
governing bodies remaining in existence. It was not until 11851 
that an act of parliament was obtained, abolishing all governing 
authorities excepting the town council, and transferring all 
powers to this body. Another local act was obtained in 1862, 
and in 1883 these various acts were combined into the Binning- 
ham f'orporation (Consolidation Act. In 1889 Birmingham was 
created a city, and a grant made of an official coat of arms carr>'- 
ing supporters. The title of lord mayor was conferred on the 
chief magistrate in 1897. The city council consii'^s of eighteen 
aldermen and fifty-four councillors, selected from eighteen wards ; 
it is divided into seventeen committees, most of which consist of 
eight members. The corporation is the largest employer of 
labour in the borough, and is also a large landowner. 

The gas, electric and water supplies are in its hands. The 
gas supply was taken over in 1875, and the electric in 1900 for 
£420,000. 'rhe local sources of water-supply are the rivers 
Bourne and Blythe, the Plant Brook and the Vtrry .Stream, and 
eight deep wells. These works can provide 20 million gallons 
daily in dry weather, A large area outside the city boundaries 
is supplied, and in 1891, the demand having risen to nearly 
17 millions a day, new sources had to be considered, and it was 
determined to seek an entirely new supply in Wales. By an act 
of 1892 power was given to acquire the watershed of the rivers 
Elan and Claerwen, tributaries of the Wye, lying west of Rhyader 
in Wales, and to construct the necessary works, the capital 


authorized being £6,000,000. About £5,900,000 had been spent 
when, on the 21st of July 1904, King Edward VII. formally 
opened the supply. Two reservoirs on the river Elan, formed by 
masonry dams from 98 to 128 ft. above the river-bed, were then 
completed, the construction of the three planned on the (’laer- 
wen l^ing deferred until necessity should arise. Nearly a mile 
below the confluence of the rivers the great C’aban Coch dam, 
122 ft. high, and the same in thickness at the ba.se, and 600 ft. 
long at the top, holds up the water for over 4 m. in the Elan, and 
over 2 in the Claerwen, having a capacity of 1500 million gallons. 
A series of thirty filter beds is included in the original scheme ; 
and the water travels 73 3 m. from the source to Birmingham 
by gravity alone with a fall of about 170 ft. The area of the 
gathering ground is 45,5^2 acres, the mean annual rainfall in the 
district being 63 in. The complete scheme provided water for 
fifty years in advance, and a maximum of 7«; mdlion gallons a 
day was taken into account, in addition to 27 million gallons for 
compensation water to the river. The part of the works opened 
in 1904 provided about 27 million gallons of supply daily to the 
city. The corporation is obliged by the act to supply towns 
within 15 m. of the line of the aqueduct. A village for the 
accommodation of workmen was established near the Caban Coch 
dam ; and the corporation adopted a modified form of (he 
Gothenburg system in respect of the supply of intoxicating 
liquors, permitting no publican to open a licensed house. 

The administration of the poor-law is vested in a board of 
guardians of sixty members for the parish of Birmingham. 
The parish of Edgbaston (wholly within the Iwrough) is in the 
poor-law union of King’s Norton, and that part of the parish of 
Aston included in the borough is in the Aston Union. There arc 
three workhouses — that for Birmingham parish, situated at 
Birmingham Heath, is capable of receiving over 2000 inmates. 
In 1882 a supi^rintendcnt relieving officer was appointed, and a 
system of cross-visitation started for th(‘ purpose of checking 
abuses of outdoor relief. Workhouses, infirmaries and cottage 
homes are managed by the board, on which women first sat in 
i88o. The administration of justice was performed from 1838 
to 1884 by a court of (piartcr se.ssions, with a recorder, and a 
court of petty .ses.sions. In 1884 Birmingham was made an 
assi/.e district of Warwickshire. In 1905 a special juvenile 
offenders’ court was initiated. The borough gaol is at Win.son 
Green towards Smethwick. The drainage system is managed 
by the Binuiijgham, 'lame and Rea District drainage board, 
con.siituted in 1877, and consi.sting of members from the city 
council and from districts outside the municipal area. 

Birmingham was (enfranchised in 1832, when two representa- 
tives were assigned to it, and 'I'homas Attwood anci Joshua 
Scholefield, leaders of the Political Union, were elected. In 1867 
three members were assigned, and in 1885 the number was 
I incrca.sed to .seven, and a corresponding numlicr of parliamentary 
divisions created, namely Bordesley, (Vntral, ICast, Edgbaston, 
North, South and Wi-sl. By the Provincial bocal Government 
Board Act of 1891 four local board districts were added to the 
city of Birmingham for local government — Harborne (Stafford- 
shire), Bal.sall Heath (Worcestershire), Saltley and the rural 
j hamlet of Juttle Bromwich (Warwickshire). These districts 
were by the act declared to be in the county of Warwick, though 
.still remaining in their respective counties for the exercise of 
freehold votes. By this act tlie boundaries of the city were made 
conterminous for parliamentary, municipal and school board 
purpo.ses. The area is 12,639 af:res. 

The population of Birmingham in 1700 was about 15,000. 
In 1801 it was 73,000, and it increased rapidly through the 
century. Jn 1891 it was 478,113 and m 1901, 522,204. 

Education.- The oldest educational institution is the grammar 
.school of King Edward VI., founded in 1552 out of the lands of 
the Gild of the Holy Ooss, then of the annual \ alue of £21. The 
endowments now yield upwards of £37,000. 1'he principal 
school included in the foundation is the boys’ high school, held 
in the building in New Street. It has a classical and a modem 
side, and educates about 500 boys. Adjoining it, in a new 
building opened in 1896, is a large high .school for girls, with 300 
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e^ual to at least £100,000 of the present value of money. This 
bitter lesson kept Birmingham quiet during the rest of the Civil 
War, though the sympathies of the people with the Parliament- 
arians were unabated. In 1665 Birmingham suffered heavy 
losses by the plague, great numbers of dead being buried in the 
Pest Field, at I-adywood, then a lonely place far outside the 
town, but long since thickly covered with buildings. In 1688 
the Revolution provoked a temporary outbreak of Protestant 
feeling. James II. had given timber from the royal forest of 
Needwood, near Burton, to build a Roman Catholic chapel and 
convent in a place still called Mass-hotise Lane. This edifice the 
mob promptly destroyed when James gave place to William and 
Mary. Rather more than a century of quiet prosperity ensued, 
and then occurred the serious and most lamentable outbreak 
of popular fury known as the Church and King riots of 1791. 
For some years there had been much political activity in Bir- 
mingham, the dissenters, particularly the Unitarians, being 
desirous of relief from the pcditical and religious disabilities under 
whi<’h they laboured. The leader in these movements was the 
famous Dr Priestley, who kept up an active controversy with the 
local clergy and others, and thus drew upon himself and his 
co-religionists the hatred of the more violent members of the 
Church and Tory party. The smouldering fire broke out on the 
occasion of the French Revolution. On the 14th of July a dinner 
of Birmingham Liberals was held at the Royal hotel to celebrate 
the destruction of the Bastille. This was the signal of a popular 
outbreak. A (!hurch and King mob, encouraged and organized 
by leaders of better station, who were too cowardly to show 
themselves, began an attack upon the Unitarians. Priestley 
was not present at the dinner, but his house at Fair Hill, Spark- 
brook, was one of the first to be sacked and burnt — his library 
and laboratory, with all his manuscripts, the records of life-long 
scientific and philosophical inquiries, perishing in the flames. 
The house and library of Hutton the historian were also 
destroyed. The Unitarian chapel was burnt, and several houses 
belonging to members of the sect were sacked and burnt. 'Die 
riot continued until a strong body of troops was marched into 
the town, but before their arrival damage to the amount of more 
than £60,000 had been done, .Some of the rioters perished in the 
burning buildings, in the cellars <if which they drank themselves 
into stupefaction. Others were tried and imprisoned, and four 
of the prisoners were hanged. Ibc yiersccuted Unitarians 
recovered a small part of their losses from the county ; but 
Priestley himself, owing in a great measure to the unworthy 
prejudice against him, was forced to remove to the United States 
of .\mcrica, where he spent the rest of his life. A late atonement 
was made by the town to his memory in 1873, by the erection 
of a statue in his honour in front of the town hall and the 
foundation of a Priestley scholarship at the Midland Institute. 

As if ashamed (»f the excesses of 1791, Birmingham thenceforth 
l)ecame, with one or two exceptions, a |>eacebil town. In the 
dismal period from 1817 to 1819, when the manufacturing 
districts were heavily distressed and were disturln^d by riots, 
Birmingham remained quiet. Iwen when some of the inhabitants 
were tried and punished for demanding parliamentary repre- 
sentation, and for electing Sir Charles VVol.seley as their delegate, 
there was no demonstration of violence — the wise counsels of 
the leaders inducing orderly submission to the law. The same 
prudent course was observed when in the Reform agitation of 
1831-1832 the Political Union was formed, under the leadership 
of 'Phomas Attwood, to promote the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Almost the w’hole town, and great part of the surrounding 
district, joined in this agitation ; vast meetings were held on 
Newhall Hill ; there was much talk of marching upon London 
100,000 strong ; but, owing to the firmness and statesmanship 
of Attwood and his associates, there was no rioting or any sign 
of violence. Ultimately the Political Union succeeded in its 
object, and Birmingham helped to secure for the nation the 
enfranchisement of the middle classes and other political reforms. 
One exception to the tranquillity of the town has to be recorded— 
the occurrence of riots in 1839, during the Chartist agitation. 
Chartism took a strong hold in Birmingham, and, under the 


influence of Feargus O’Connor and some of his associates, nighriy 
meetings of a threatening character were held in the Bull Ring. 
The magistrates resolved to put these down, and having obtained 
the help of a detachment of the metropolitan police— the town 
then having no local police force — a meeting was dispersed, and 
a riot ensued, which resulted in injury to several persons and 
required military force to suppress it. This happened on the 
4th of July. On the 15th of the same month another meeting 
took place, and the mob, strongly armed and numbering many 
thousands, set fire to several houses in the Bull Ring, some of 
which were burned to the ground and others were greatly 
damaged. The military again interfered, and order was restored, 
several of the ringleaders being afterwards tried and imprisoned 
for their share in the disturbance. There was another riot in 
1867, caused by the ferocious attacks of a lecturer named 
Murphy upon the Roman Catholics, which led to the sacking of 
a street chiefly inhabited by Irishmen ; but the incident was 
comparatively trivial and further disorders were prevented by 
the prompt action of the authorities. 

See W. Hutton, History of Birmingham (2nd ed., Birin., 1783); 
J. A. Langford, A Century of Birmingham Life, 1741-1841 (Birm., 
1868), and Modern Birmingham and Us Institutions, 1S4/ 1871 
(Birm., 1873) ; J. T. Biince, History of the Corporation of Birmingham 
(Birm., 1885). 

BIRNEY, JAMES GILLESPIE (1792-1857), American reformer, 
leader of the conservative abolitionists in the United States from 
about 1835 to 1845, was born in Danville, Kentucky, of a family 
of wealth and influence, on the 4th of February 1792. He 
graduated at the College of New Jersey (now Princeton Uni- 
versity) in i8to. In 1814, after a course of legal study, he began 
the practice of the law at Danville. He entered immediately, as 
a Democrat, into Kentucky politics, and political ambition caused 
his removal in i8r8 to northern Alabama, near Huntsville. 
There was at that time in the south-west much anti-slavery 
sentiment. Birncy’s father was among those who advocated a 
“ free state constitution for Kentucky, and the home environ- 
ment of the boy had thus fostered a (juestioning at titude towards 
slavery, though later he was himself a slave-holder. In the 
general assembly of Kentucky in 1816, and in that of Alabama 
in 1819, he opposed inter-state rendition of fugitive slaves and 
championed liberal slave-laws. His career as a lawyer in 
Alabama was exceptionally brilliant ; but his political cjireer 
was abruptly wrecked by his opposition in 1819 to Andrew 
Jackson, whose friends controlled the state. His tariff and anti- 
slaver)^ views, moreover, carried him more and more away from 
the Democratic party and toward the Whigs, 

About 1826 he began to show an active interest in the American 
Colonization .Society, and in 1832 1833 served as its agent in the 
south-west. In 1833 he returned to Danville, anil devoted 
himself wholly to the anti-slavery cause. He freed his own 
slaves in 1834. Convinced that gradual emancipation would 
merely stimulate the inter-state slave trade, and that the dangers 
of a mixed labour system were greater than those of emancipa- 
tion in mass, he formally repudiated colonization in 1834: 
moreover, gradualism had become for him an unjustifiable 
compromise in a matter of religion and justice. At this time 
also he abandoned the Whig party. He delivered anti-slavery 
addresses in the North, accepted the vice-presidency of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society and announced his intention to 
establish an anti-slavery journal at Danville (1835). For this he 
was ostracized from Kentucky society ; his anti-slavery journals 
were withheld in the mails ; he could not secure a public hall or 
a printer. In these circumstances, he removed to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and there, in January 1836, founded the Philanthropist, 
which, in spite of rancorous opposition, became of great influence 
in the north-west. Birney .soon relinquished its active control in 
order to serve the Anti-Slavery Society as secretary and as a 
lecturer. He favoured immediatism, but he differed sharply 
from the Garri.sonian abolitionists, who abhorred the federal 
Constitution and favoured secession. He always wrote, spoke 
and laboured for the permanent safety of the Union. The 
assaults of the South in defence of slavery upon free speech, free 
pre.ss, the right of petition and trial by jur)% he pronounced 
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exorbitant claims ... on the liberties of the free states ** ; 
thi contest had become, he said, “ one not alone of freedom for 
the blacks but of freedom for the whites.’’ 'fwenty-three years 
before William H. Seward characterized as an “ irrepressible 
conflict ” the antagonism between freedom and slaver\% Bimey 
proclaimed : “ There will be no cessation of conflict until slavery 1 
shall be exterminated or liberty destroyed ” — “ liberty and | 
slavery cannot both live in juxtaposition ” (1835). The ends 
being political, so also, thought Birney, must be the means ; as 
parties in the south were fusing, he laboured to re-align parties in 
the north, and advocated the formation of an independent anti- 
slavery party. After the separation of the Garrisonian and the 
political abolitionists in 1840 the new party was formed, and in 
1840, and again in 1844, as the LilDcrty party (q.v.), it made 
Birney its candidate for the presidency. In 1840 lie received 
7069 votes ; in 1844, 62,263. A fall from his horse in 1845 made 
him a hopeless invalid, and completely removed liim from public 
life. He died at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on the 25th of i 
Novenil^r 1857. i 

Two of Birney ’s sons, William Birney f 181 9-1 907) and David I 


of Biron on the death of his uncle, — Louis Antoine de Gontaut, 
due de Biron (1700- 1788) -he bore the title of due de Lauzun, 
which had passed, on the death of Antoine Nompas de Caumont, 
due de Lauzun (1633-1723), to his niece, the wife of Charles 
Armand de Gontaut, due de Biron (1663-1756). After for a 
while wasting his fortune in dissipation in various parts of Europe, 
he attracted attention by an essay on the military defences of 
Great Britain and her colonies {6tat de defense d'Angleterre et de 
ioutes ses possessions dans les quatres parties dn monde). This led 
to his appointment to a command against the English in 1779, 
in which he gained several succe.sscs. In the following year he 
took a conspicuous part in the War of American Independence, 
and on his return to France was made marechal de camp, in 1789 
he was returned as deputy to the slates-general by the noblesse of 
Quercy, and attached himself to the revolutionaiy I'ause. In 
1791 he was sent by the ('onstituent Assembly to receive the oath 
of the army of Flanders, and subsequently \\;.s appointed to its 
command. In July 1792 he was nominated commander of the 
army of the Rhine, with the duty of watching the movements of 
the Austrians. In May i7()3 he was transferred lo the command 


Bell Birney (1825-1864), were prominent as officers on the 
Federal side during the Civil War in America. 

Sit James (S. liirney and His Times (New York, l>y hi.s son. 

William Birnt-y ; and his principal writing's ; On the Stn of Holding 
Slaocs {1834). Letter on CoUmization (1834), Vindication of Abolition 
ists (1835). American Churches the liulwark of American Slavery 
(1840. 3rcl ed. 1885) ; Speeches in England (1840) ; and Case of 
Strader et at, v. Graltnm (1852). 

BIRON, ARMAND DE GONTAUT, Baron ok (1524 1592), 
a celebrated French soldier of the i6th century. His family, one j 
of the numerous branches of the house of Gontaut, took its title 
from the territory of Biron in Pcrigonhwdiere on a hill between the 
Dropt and the Lide still stands the nuignificent castle begun by 
the lords ot Biron in the 11th century. As a page of the <jueen 
of Navarre Biron attracted the notice of the marshal de Bris.sac, 
with whom hi* saw active service in Italy. A wound received by 
him in his early years made him lame for life, but he did not 
withdraw from the military career, and he held a command in 
Guise’s regiment ot light horse in 1557. A little later he became 
chief of a cavalr)' regiment, and in the wars of religion he 
repeatedly distinguished himself. 

His great services lo the royal cause at Dreiix, St Denis, Jarnac 
and Moncontour were rewarded in 1569 by his appointment as 
a privy councillor ot the king and grand master of artillerv. 
He commanded the royal forces at the siege of La Rochelle 
in 1572. and four years later was made a marshal of h'rancc. 
l^Yom J57(> to 1588 he was almost continuously employed in high 
command. Fr(»m 1589 he supiiorled the cause of Henry of 


of the army of La Rochelle, operating against the insurgents id 
La Vendee. He gained several successes, among them the 
capture of Saumur and the victory of Parthenay ; but the 
insubordination of his troops and the intrigues of i evolutionary 
agents made his position intolerable mid he sent in his resignation, 
lie was thereupon accusi‘d by the notorious Carrier of iiicivisme 
and iiiuluc leniency to the insurgents, deprived of his command 
(July), imprisoned in the Abbaye and condemned to deatli by the 
Revolutionary Triliimal. He was guillotined on the 31st of 
Deceml){‘r 1 793. Some Mnmnrrs, which come down to 1 783, were 
publi.shed under his name in 1822 (new' ed., 1858), and in 1865 
letters said to have been vvritlen by him in 1789 to friends in the 
country, describing the stales-general. 

BIRR, or Par.sonstown, a market town of King's county, 
Ireland, on an acelivilv rising above the Birr, and on a iiranch of 
the Great Southern A’ W'estern railway by which it is 87 m. 
W.S.W. from Dublin. J^>p. oi uiLan district (1901) 4438. 
('umberland Square, in which there is a I U)rie column surmounted 
by a statue of tlie duke of CumlKTland, to corn nuirn orate the 
battle of (aillodcn, is the point from which the several principal 
streets diverge* in regular form. 'Phe fine castle of Birr, beside 
its historical interest, has gained celebrity on account ol the 
reflecting t»*k M*ope erected here (1828 1845) by William, 3rd 
ear) of Rosse. 'Phis is 56 ft. in length and weighs 3 tons ; and 
there is another smaller instrument. Among institutions the 
model and prej)Anitory schools of the Brotlu rs of the Presentation 
Order are notewMirthy. 'I'here is a bronze statue by Foley ol 


Navarre, but wa.s su.speeted of prolonging the civil wars in his J^ord Rosse (d. 1867). .Some trad'* is carried on in corn and 
own interest. Biron was killed liy a cannon-ball at the siege of timber, and in lirewing and distilling. 


Epernay on tla* 26th of July 1592. He wa.s a man of considerable I An abbey was founded at Birr by St Brendan (d. 573), to wliorri 
literary attainments, and used to carry a poi^ket-book, in which I the present parish church is dedicated. The district formed part 
he noted everything that apjpeared remarkable. Some of his I of Klv O’f'arroll, and was not included in King’s county till the 


letters are preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationalc and in the 
British Museum ; these include a treatise on the art of w'ar. 

His son, (.■h\rles J)E Gontaut, due de Biron (1562-1602). 
fought brilliantly for the royal party against the League. He 
was made admiral of Prance in 1592, and marshal in 1594; 
governor of Burgundy in 1595, he took the Lowms of Beaune, 
Autun, Auxonne and Dijon, and distinguished him.self at the 
battle of Imntaine-PVanvaise. In 1596 he was sent to fight the 


time of Ja.mi*s T. A great battle is said In have been fought near 
Birr in the 3rd century between formac, son of (’ond ol the 
Hundred Battles, ami the peojilc of Munster. The (iistle was 
the chief seat of the O’f'arrolls. In the reign of James 1 . it and 
its appendages wTre assigned lo l.awTcnee l*ai>ons, brotlier of 
SirW^illiam Parsons, survey or-gcnei a 1 . From him the all(*rnativt 
name of the town is derived. The castle was m(»re than oikt 
! besieged in the time of (’rornwell, ami was taken by lietoii in 


Spaniards in Inlanders, i^icardy and Artois. After the peace of 1650. It also suffered assault in 1688 and 1690. 

Vervins he discharged a mission at Brussels (1598). From tlml BIRRELL, AUGUSTINE (1850 ), l^nglish author and 

time he was engaged in intrigues with Spain and Sav<*y, and, politician, son of a Nonconformist mini*^ter, was horn near 
notwithstanding, directed the expedition sent against the duke LiverjKM)! on the 19th of January 1850. He was educated at 
of Savoy (1599-1600). After fulfilling diplomatic missions for Amersham Hall school and at 'I'rinity Hall, Cambridge, lie 
Henry IV. in England and Switzerland (1600), he was accu.sed went to the bar, ami gradually obtained a good firai tiie : in 1S93 
and convicted of high treason and was belieaded in the Bastille he became a K.C'., and he wa.s pirofessor of law at I niyersil) 
on the 31st of July 1602. College from 1896 to 1899. But it was av a liierarv critic of 

His collateral descendant, Arman u Lout.s de Gontaut, due de unusually clever style and an original vein of w it, that he first 
Lauzun, afterwards due de Biron (1747-* 1793). is known for the became known to the public, with his volume of es.says entitled 
part he played in the War of American Inde|)endence and the Obiter Dicta (1884). In 1889 he was returned to parliament for 
revolutionary wars. Until 1788, wdicn he succeeded to the duchy j West Fifeshirc as a Liberal, in the House of Commons his light 
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but pointed humour ^dually led to the coining of a new word, 
** birrelling,” and his literaryand oratorical reputation grew apace. 
Whether he was writing miscellaneous essays or law-books, his 
characteristic style prevailed, and his books on copyright and 
on trusts were novelties indeed among legal textbooks, no less 
sparkling than his literary Obiter Dicta. A second series of the 
latter appeared in 1887. Res Judicatae in 1892 and various 
other volumes followed, for he was in request among publishers 
and editors, and his easy charm of style and acute grasp of 
interesting detail gave him a front place among contemporary 
men of letters, lif r Birrell was first married in 1878, but his wife 
died next year, and in 1888 he married Mrs Lionel Tennyson, 
daughter of the poet Frederick Locker (Locker-Lampson). At 
the general election of 1900 he preferred to contest the N.E. 
division of Manchester rather than retain his seat in Fifeshirc, 
but wa.s defeated. He did valuable service, however, to his party 
by presiding over the JJberal Publication Department, and at the 
general election of 1906 he was returned for a division of Bristol. 
He had been included in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
cabinet, and as minister for education he was responsible for the 
education ImII which was the chief government measure in their 
first session. But the prolonged controversy over the bill, and 
its withdrawal in the autumn owing to the refusal of the govern- 
ment to accept modifications made by the House of Lords in 
the denominational interest, made his retention of that office 
impossible, and he was transferred (January 1907) to the post of 
chief secretary for Ireland, which he subsequently retained when 
Mr Asquith became prime minister in 1908. In the session of 1907 
he introduced an Irish (Councils bill, a sort of half-way house to 
Home Rule ; but it was unexpectedly repudiated by a Nationalist 
convention in Dublin and the bill was promptly withdrawn. 
His prestige as a minister, already injured by these two blows, 
suffered further during the autumn and winter from the cattle- 
driving agitation in Ireland, which he at first feebly criticized 
and finally strongly denounced, but which his refusal to utilize 
the Crimes Act made him powerless to stop by the processes of 
the “ ordinary law ” ; and the scandal arising out of the theft 
of the Dublin crown jewels in the autumn of 1907 was a further 
blot on the Irish administration. On tlie otlier hand his scheme 
for a reconstituted Irish Roman Catholic university was very 
favourably received, and its ac'ceptauce in igo8 did much to 
restore his reputation for staiesmanship. 

BIRTH (a word common in various forms to Teutonic languages 
from the root of the verl) “ to bear tlie act of bringing forth 
a cLild, or the fact of its being born ; so also a synonym for descent 
or lineage. In law, a child not actually bom, but cn venire 
sa mere^ is supposed for many purposes to be actually born, and 
may take any benefit to which it would have been entitled if 
actually born, i.e. it may take as legatee or devisee, or even as 
next-of-kin or heir, but none of these conditions will take effect, 
unless the child is born alive (see Medical Juriscrudence). 
The given year of age of a child is gained at the first insUint of the 
day preceding the birthday, and no account is taken of parts of 
a day, e.g. a child born at 11.50 on the night of tlie 2nd-3rd of 
May T900, would be of ago the first moment after midnight of 
the i st-2nd of May 1921. In English law , by the Offences against 
the Person Act of 1861, it is a misdemeanour punishable by a 
maximum of two years’ impri-sonment with hard labour, to endeav- 
our to conceal the birth of a child by any secret dis|X)sition of its 
dead l)ody, whether the child died before, after or at its birth. 

Rc^istralion of Births . — The registration of baptisms is said to 
have been first introiluced by Thomas Cromw’cll when viair- 
general in 1538, but it is only in comparatively modem times 
that registration ha.s been fully carric*d out. The law relating 
to the registration of births was consolidated for England by the 
Births and Deaths Registration Act 1874, and for Ireland by the 
Births and Deaths Registration Act (Ireland) 1R80. In Scotland 
it depends upon the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 
(Scotland) Act 1854, as amended by later acts. Previously to 
the passing of the Births and Deaths Registration Act 1836, the 
records of the births were compiled from parish registers, which 
were formerly a part of the ecclesiastical organization, and con- 


tinued to be attached, more or less, to the church till the passing 
of the act of 1836. That act provided a far more complete 
machinery than that before existing for the exact record of all 
births. TTie new system relieved the clergy from all functions 
previously thrown upon them, and finally, after improvement 
by subsequent acts, was made compulsory in 1874. The act 
of 1836 established a general register office in London, presided 
over by an officer cSled the registrar -general, with general 
superintendence over everything relating to registration. The 
registrar-general is appointed junder the Great Seal. Every poor- 
law union or parish is divided into districts, each of which is 
called by a distinct name, and is in charge of a registrar, who is 
a local officer appointed by the guardians of the union. Over 
each union is a superintendent registrar, who has supervision 
over the registrars within his district. The office of super- 
intendent registrar is usually filled by the clerk to the guardians of 
the union. He receives quarterly from every registrar within his 
district certified copies of the births registered by him and having 
verified their correctnc.ss, transmits them to the registrar-general. 
He takes charge of the register-books within the district, when 
filled. Every registrar is required to inform himself carefully 
of every birth which happens within his sub-district and register 
the same, with the various particulars required, according to 
the forms laid down for the purpose. It is the duty of the father 
or mother of any child born alive, or in their default, then of 
the occupier of the house (if he knows of the birth) or of any 
person present at the birth or having charge of the child, to 
give to the registrars, within forty- two days after the day of 
the birth, information of the particulars required to be registered 
concerning the birth, and in the presence of the registrar to sign 
the register. Every person required to give information con- 
cerning any birth who wilfully refuses to answer questions put 
to him by the registrar concerning the particulars required 
to be registered, or who refuses or fails without reasonable 
excuse to give information of any birth, becomes liable to a 
penalty of forty shillings. After tWee months a birth can only 
be registered in tluj presence of the superintendent registrar, 
and after the expiration of twelve months a birth can only be 
registered with the written authority of the registrar-general. 
In the case of an illegitimali; child, no person as the father of 
such child is recjuired to give information, nor is the name of 
any one entered in tin; register as the father of such a cliild, 
unless at the joint request of the mother and the person who 
acknowledges himself to be the father. An additional duty 
is placed upon the father by the Notification of Births Act 1907. 
By that act it is the duty of the father of a child if he is actually 
residing in the house where the birth takes place at the time of 
its oc'eurrence to give notice in writing of the birth to the m<;dical 
officer of health of the district in which the child is born within 
thirty-six h«nirs of the birtli. The same duly is also imposed 
Uf)on any person in attendance (i.r. medical practitioner or 
midwife) upon the mother at the time of or within six hours 
after the birth. 1’he medical officer of health is then in a posi- 
tion to take such steps, by advice or otherwise, as may, in his 
opinion, lead to the prevention of infant mortality. Notice 
under the ai:t is given by posting a prepaid letter or postcard 
to the medical officer of health giving the necessary information. 
Failure to give notice entails on summary conviction a penalty 
not exceeding twenty shillings. The act is optional to local 
authorities, but may be enforced within any area by the T.ocal 
Giwcmment Board. By the Births and Deaths Registration 
Act 1874 and the Merchant Shipping Act 1894, commanding 
officers of ships trading to or from British ports must, under a 
penalty, transmit returns of all births occurring on board their 
ships to the registrar-general of shipping, who furnishes certified 
copies of such returns to the registrars-general for F.ngland, 
Scotland and Ireland. These returns of births (and deaths) 
constitute the “ Marine Register Book.” 

Registration is very efficiently carried out in practically every 
European countr)% with the exceptions of Turkey and Russia. 
In the United States registration is left solely to the initiative 
of the various states. 
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' J'ax on Birth, — In 1694 an act was passed in England for 
“ granting to His Majesty certain rates and duties upon marriages, 
births and burials, upon bachelors and widowers for the term of 
five years, for carrying on the war against France with vigour.'* 
The taxes were graduated, rising from four shillings on the burial 
of the humblest person to £50 in the case of a duke or duchess. 
The duty on births varied according to the rank of the parents. 
A duke paid £30 on the birth of an eldest son, and £25 for every 
other child ; a baronet or knight, £5 for an eldest son, and £1 
each for other children. An archbishop or bishop, or a doctor 
of divinity, law or physic paid £i for every child ; a gentleman 
having a personal estate of £600 or a retd estate worth £50 p>er 
annum paid ten shillings on the birth of each child. Every 
other person not receiving alms paid a tax of two shillings on 
the birth of each child. This measure, however, was only 
temporary, and passed for revenue purposes solely. 

See also articles Ili.E(;itimacy ; Ini'ANTIciuk ; Liu;itimac*v and 
Legitimation; I^oiteation ; Succession; Oustetuics, &c. 

BIrDnI [AbO-r-Rai^an Muhammad AL-BiRUNi] (973-1048), 
Arabian scholar, was born of Persian parentage in Khwarizm 
(Khiva), and was a Shi'ite in religion. He devoted his youth 
to the study of history, chronology, mathematics, astronomy, 
philosophy and medicine. lie correspondeil with Ibn Sina 
(.see Avicenna), and the answers of the latter are still preserved 
in the British Museum. For some yciirs he lived in Jurjan, and 
then went to India, where he remained some years teaching Greek 
philosophy and learning Indain. In 1017 he was taken by 
Mahmud "of Ghazni to AfgluinisUn, where he remained until 
his death in 1048. TIis Athdr uUBdkiya (Vestiges of tlic PtU5t) 
was published by C. E. Sachau (Leipzig, i^ 7 ^X transkition 
into English under the title The Chronology of Ancient Nations 
(London, 1879). Ilis History of India was publislicd by C, 1 C. 
Sachau (Uindon, J887), and an ICnglish translation (2 vols., 
London, 1888). Other works of liis, chiefly on mathematics and 
astronomy, arc still in manuscript only. 

See r. Broc.kelinaiin, (iesihuhte dcr arabisiticn LiltcuUnr (Weimai. 
l8<)8), vol. i. pp. 475 47(3. {< 3 . 'r-) 

BISALTAE.aTliracian people on the lower Stryinon (Struma ; 
Karasu, “black water”), in the district between Ainphipolis and 
Heraclca Sintica on the east and Crestonice on the west. They 
also made their way into the peninsulas of Acte and Pallcne in 
the south, beyond tia* river Ncstus in the cast, and are even .said 
to have raided Cardia. Under a separate king at the tim(* of the 
Persian w’ars, they were annexed by Alexaiuler L (498 454 «.c.) 
to the kingdom of Macedonia. At the division of Macedonia 
into four districts by the Romans after the liattle of Pydna (t68) 
the Bisaltae were included in Macedonia Prima (Livy xlv. 29). 

Their country was rich in figs, vin(!s and olive trees ; the 
sih'cr mines in" the mountain range of Dysorum brought in a 
talent a day to their con(jueror Alexander. The Bisaltae arc 
referred to by \'irgil {Georgies, iii. 461) in connexion with the 
treatment of the diseases of shcjep. I'he fact that their eponymns 
is said to have l^ecn the son of Helios and Ge points to a very 
early settlement in the distriid. 

See Smith’s Diet of (ireek and liomau ('tconraphv \ M. Ihin iii 
]\T.iily-Wissowa’s Ncfilemvilopadir, iii. part i. (1897) ; W. Tomaschek. 
JJie dlten Thrakcr (Vienna, 1803) ; and jor the coins tlx* Hisalfjc 
kings, B. V. Head, Histona Numnrum. p. 178. 

BISCAY (Viscava), a maritime province of northern Spain ; 
bounded on the N. by the Bay of Biscay, E. hy Guipuzcoa, S. by 
Alava and W. hy Burgos and Santander. Poi>. (1900) 31 1,361 ; 
area, 836 sq. m. A small strip of isolated territory within the 
borders of Biscay, on the west, is officially included in the 
province of Santander. Biscay is one of the Basque Provinws, 
and its namcis occasionally employed as geographically equivalent 
to Basque, in that case including the three provinces of Biscay 
proper, Guipuzcoa and Alava. The coast-line, which extends 
from Ondarroa to a short disLincc east of Castro I'rdiales, is bold 
and rugged, and in some places is deeply indented. The surface 
of the country is for the mo.st part very mountainous, lieing 
traversed towards the south by the great ( antabrian chain ; but 
at the same time it is diversified with numerous narrow valleys 
and small plains. Some of the mountains are almo.st entirely 
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composed of naked calcareous rock, but most of them were 
formerly covered to their summits with forests of oaks, chestnuts 
or pine trees, now destroyed to provide fuel. Holly and arbutus 
are common, and furze and heath abound in the poorer parts. 
The only river of any size is the Nervion, An.sa or Ibaizalml, on 
which Bilbao is situated ; the others, which are numerous, are 
merely large mountain streams. The climate is rather inclement 
and variable ; but the thermometer seldom drops Iwlow freezing- 
point, nor does snow fall frequently in winter except on the 
highest summits. The rainfall is on an average greater than in 
any province cx(‘(‘pt those of the extreme north west. I'he soil, 
though not very fert ile, except in sinnc of the valleys and sheltered 
hillsides, produces wheat, maize, barley, rye, flax, graj^es, pciaches, 
apples and other fruits. The mountaini>us .slopes of Biscay are 
studded with the traditional Basijuc casnio^ or farmhouse, in 
which the peasantry Jive on the vieiaycr system, dividing the 
profits of the soil with absentee landlords. The farms are 
generally small, and are for the most part tillid hy manual 
labour. The fishcrii*s are actively jirosccuteil along the coast by a 
hardy race of fishei's, who were the first of their craft in Europe 
to pursue the whale, formerly abundant in tlie Buy of Biscay. 
Cbd, bream, tunny and anchovy arc the principal fish taken. 
The fishing licet consists of several hundred boats, manned by 
nearly 5000 men and hoys. Biscay is very rich in minerals, 
iron of the finest quality is found in almost e\ery part, and 
forms a main article of export. At the beginning of the 20th 
century an average of about 5,000,000 tons was produced every 
year, and many large foundries wen- at work. Lea<l and zinc are 
mined in much smaller (jimntities, aliitn and sulphur arc also 
pre.sent, and marble, lime and sandstone are abundant. Another 
\'ery important indu.stiy is the manufacture of dynamite and 
other explosives at Baracaldo, closely connected with the 
mining interests. "I'here are also pottrries, paper, soap and shoe 
factories, flour mills and breweries, and the many mineral springs 
and spas are frequented by people from all parts of Spain. The 
mining and industrial interests of Biscay were very materially 
assisted by the quick and important development of means of 
communication of (‘very kind. The provincial and |)iirish roads, 
kept up by tlie loc al government, are excellent. No province in 
Spain had at the lujginning of the 20th century such a complete 
network of railways, all built since 1870. 

BilKio (pop. 83,300), tlie capital and jirincipal port, and 
Baracaldo (.5,013), an important industrial town, are described 
in separate articles. Scstao (10,833) is the only other town of 
more than 1 0,000 inhtdiilants ; the port of Bermeo (90O1) is the 
chief fishing station ; Durango (431 9)> ^'iver of the same 

name, was loundc^d hy the early kings of Navarre in the loth 
rentury, oliUuned the rank ot a countship in 1 153, and contains 
one of the oldest churches in the Bast[iK* Provinces, San Pedro 
de Tuvira; Guernica (3250), a picturesciue \'illagc on the rivcT 
Mondaca, was until 1876 the meetingqilace of the provincial 
fiarliainent. fhe deputies assembled under an old oak-tree, 
celebrated by the Jiasciue j)oet, Jose Maria Iparraguirie, in a 
song which is rcgardeiJ by the Spanish Bas(|ues almost as a 
national anthem. J'br tht* history ol the Basques, see Ua.sque 
Pkovincf.s ; for llieir origin, language and customs, see Bas9i:ks. 
'J'he inhabitants of Biscay arc inlcllig(*nt, enterprising and 
well-educated ; and, owing to the uniformly high birth-rate, low 
death-rate, and very slight loss by emigration, their nurnlxrs 
increased rapidly during the latter part of the 19th ('cnlury, until 
in 1900 the density of jK^pulation (372-4 ^>^ 1 - ) was gieater 

than in any other bfjanish province. 

BISCAY, BAY OF (Er. Colfe de Gauof>ne \ Sp. Golfo de 
yizcaya),an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean ; bounded on the K. and 
N.E. by J'Yance, as far as the island of I'sbant, and on the S. by 
Spain as far as Gape Ortegal. 'fhe Bay of Jhs(;i\ is the ,S/ntfS 
Atfailatnrus, Sinus Caniabneus or Cantaber Oceanus tlie 
Romans ; hence it is sometimes known as the rantahrian Sea. 
Its modern fmglish name is a corrupt form of the Sjianish I izcayo. 
The bay forms a fairly regular curve, hroktm on tin; french sea- 
board only by the estuaries of the J.oire, (iaronne, Adour and 
other rivers. The rugged Spanish coast is indented by many 
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fjord-like inlets^ especially in the west^ where navigation is some- 
tinies difficult and dangerous ; but its rivers are comparatively 
unimportant. The exposed position of the bay, and the diversity 
of its currents, have rendered it notorious for its storms. 

BISCBGLIE (perhaps anc. Natiolum), a seaport and epis- 
copal see of Apulia, Italy, on the E.S.E. coast, m the province 
of Bari, from which it is distant 21 J m. by rail. Pop. (1901) 
30,885. Two towers, one some 90 ft. high, of a once strong 
Norman castle still remain ; the cathedral belongs to the same 
period. The church of S. Margherita, founded in 1197, has fine 
canopied (iothic tombs of the Falcone family. 

B 18 CHOFBWERDA, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Saxony, on the We.senitz, and at the junction of the l 5 resden- 
Gorlitz and Bischofswerda-Zittau railways in the governmentel 
district of Bautzen. Pop. (1905) 7465. There are cloth, artificial 
flower, iind cigar factories, glass-work.s, potteries, and in the 
neighl^urhood large granite quarries. It is famous as the scene 
of a battle, on the J2th of May 1813, between the French and the 
Allies after Napoleon ’s retreat from Moscow. It was the residence 
of Benno, bishop of Meissen, in the nth century, and the 
** Bishop's Road still runs from here to Meissen. 

BISCHWEILBR, a town of Germany, in the imperial territory 
of Alsace-I.orraine, district of Ixiwer Alsace, 23 m. by rail N. 
by K. from Strassburg. Pop. (1900) 7897. It has manufactures 
of jute and machinery, brewing and iron-founding. 

BISCUIT (pronemneed according to the old spelling “ bisket,” 
a Fr. form from Lat. bts, twice, and coctum, cooked, in reference 
to the original method of preparation ; cf. Ital. hiscoito, Sp. 
bizcocho, &c.), a form of unvesiculated bread (tj-v.), which is 
made in thin cakes of various shapes and baked in such a way 
as to l)e crisp and .short. In the United States of America 
biscuits of this kind arc usually called crackers, but the word 
biscuit is used there, as also in the north of England, for vesi- 
culated bread baked in little flat loaves or cakes. Earthenware, 
porcelain, &r., which has undergone its first baking and is ready 
to be glaz(*d i.s also known as biscuit or bisijuc. 

The raw material ('hiefly used in biscuit manufacture is flour, 
but many other substances, such as butter, sugar, salt, various 
flavouring essences, ^kc., are also employed. The flour used by 
the biscuit-maker differs .somewhat from that preferred by the 
bread-baker. In the main the bread-baker wants flour of some 
strength, that is to say, flour capable of absorbing a considerable 
proportion of water and of making a loaf of more or less volume. 
For biscuits flour strength is not such a desideratum, ami us 
a matter of fact such moisture as is used to make the dough is 
largely evaporated by the oven ; but, except for the commoner 
kind of biscuits, colour is most essential, as well as sweetness 
of flavour. In a largo biscuit factory sex^eral hundred different 
kinds of biscuits are made, ranging from plain water bi.scuils 
to the daintiest fancy biscuits glistening in sugar and fiiping. 
The storage rcquin»d for .such an establishment is extensive, 
but lifts serve to handle both raw material and finished products 
with a minimum of labour. The flour used by a firm which has 
a reputation tn maintain is sifted as a precaution against the 
presence of bits of string or other foreign bodies which will 
make their way into flour sacked by the most careful of millers, 
and like the butter, sugar and other raw materials, is carefully 
inspected and tested before being accepted. After blending it 
is run through a shoot or sleeve to the mixers, which may be 
of any type used in bakehouses (see Bread). From the mixers 
or kneaders the dough is delivered on a flat table, or it may go 
direct to a pair of rolls. These consist of iron rollers with a 
reversing motion, between which the dough is rolled backwards 
and forwards into sheets of uniform thickness. The next stage 


is the feeding of portions of this slab of dough to a cutting a^^d^ 
panning machine. In details this apparatus differs as supplied 
by different makers, but the broad principle is the same in 
every case. The dough, after first passing through a pair of 
gauging rollers, which still further thin out the sheet and are 
capable of regulating its thickness with the utmost nicety, is 
received by an endless conveyor-band of webbing or similar 
material. By this band it is carried forward by intermittent 
motion to a set of punches or stamps which descend on it in 
quick succession, and serve to mould the surface and cut the 
edges to the required pattern. This operation completed, the 
moulded dough passes forward on the same endless band. 
The dough has now been cut into two distinct divisions, the 
moulded biscuits and the unworked portion which forms a 
continuous sheet of a sort of scrap. The latter is separated from 
the moulded dough, and is carried upwards by another band, 
which delivers it on a tray or box whence it is returned to the 
rollers to be reworked. The moulded dough intended for the 
oven is carried along by the first band and is gently deposited 
on trays of sheet iron or woven wire. These travs are taken from 
the machine by boys and placed on the travelling-chains at the 
oven, or the trays may be automatically moved forward by a 
travelling-hand and placed on the oven. The oven used for 
biscuit-baking is quite unlike any bread oven. It is much 
longer and is provided with sets of endless chains moving in 
parallel lines, and travelling over sprocket-wheel terminals and 
intermediate supports. I'he chains ha\'e special attachments 
on which the trays of biscuits are re.stcd, and thus pass them 
through the oven, and discharge them at the opposite end. 
Some ovens are provided with a sort r)f endless belt of iron plates 
on whicli the biscuits are placed. These travelling l^ands are 
used <'hiefly for ship and also for dog biscuits, but the most 
usual typ(* is the oven in whic'b trays are moved on the travelling 
chains already described. The exact rate of travel, or the time 
during which the biscuits a'-e in th(i oven, can be easily adjusted 
by means of countershafts and leather bells running on cone 
pulleys fitted al the discharging end. 'J'he heat of the oven as 
well as the rate of travel is >'aried according to the kind of biscuit, 
some varieties requiring a gentle heat and a comparatively long 
sojourn in the oven, while others must be exposed to a fierce heat, 
but only for a few minutes. The ovens, fired by coke, may be 38 to 
50 ft. in length. Their temperature is not generally raised above 
500 degrees, but the speed of travel of the tra\ s ranges between 
3J and 25 minutes. The whole process of biscuit-making is 
thus rapid and continuous. The dough is kneaded in the mixers 
in a few minutes, and when discharged on the dough table is 
rapidly moulded into the. retpiired form by the cutter and panner. 
By means of endless bands the material is kept moving forwards, 
w^hether on the cutter or in the oven. For certain fancy biscuits 
special processes are used. Piping and sugar decoration is still 
nei'essarily ilone by hand, and the glaze on some fancy biscuits is 
imparted by spraying the moulded biscuit with very fine jets 
of fresh milk. Cracknels are made from a very stiff dough, and 
when cut out are thrown into coppers of boiling w^atcr. They 
speedily float to the top, remaining apart and not forming into 
groups. From these coppers they arc taken out in trays pierced so 
as to drain off the water. Then they go into vats of cold water, 
from which they are again removed, and after being strained of 
their moisture arc panned and baked in a fierce oven. (G. F. Z.). 

BISECTRIX (fern. of Lat. bisector, from bi-y two, secare, to cut), 
in geometry, the same as bisector, i.e. a point which divides a 
line, or a line which divides an angle, into two equal parts : in 
crystallography it denotes the bisector of the angle between 
the optic axes. 
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